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Aberdeen,  on  right  of  search  50 

Abolition — nominations,  Connecticut  23;  fracas  at  Ma- 
dison 180;  at  Hagerstown  176;  convention  at  Alton  296; 
‘‘southern  and  western  liberty  convention”  at  Cincinna  i 
314;  prisoners  at  Parkersburg,  Vu  , committed  352;  pro- 
ceedings at  Lexington,  in  suppressing  C.  M.  Clav’s 
“Free  American’’  403 

Abolition  party,  appellation  413 

Abduction  of  slaves,  Susan  Reed,  arrested  for  128 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Philadelphia,  burnt  240 
Acts  oj  congress  passed  last  session  19 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  rep — Massachusetts  res.  on  admitting 
Texas  10;  address  to  his  constituents,  the  Ainistad  So; 
theory  and  practice  208 

Aden,  Arab  forces  against,  broken  up  178 

Administration,  relative  to  office  seekers  50 

Africa — trade  opening  to  288;  the  interior  of  305;  a 
new  race  of  people  discovered  in,  slave  trade  322 — [see 
Liberia\ — finances,  &c.  323 

Agents  of  the  National  Register  129 

Agricultural,  convention  Alabama  4;  product  of  the 
Eeveral  states  37;  congress  to  assemble  at  Paris  256,  la- 
bor 288;  fair,  New  York  416 

Alabama,  state  of — agricultural  convention  4;  nomi- 
nations 179;  mineral  resources,  Texas  annexation,  silk 
culture  180;  disaffection  at  the  party  nomination  f.r  go- 
vernor, independent  candidate  starter!  280;  cotton  man- 
ufactories 311;  biennial  sessions  325;  election  384,  400 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  compact,  act  respecting  19 
Albany — charter  election  96;  trade  141;  bridge  war 
with  Troy  -240 

Alexandria,  D.  C.— flour  inspections  176 

Algiers — explosion,  two  magazines  98;  affairs  in  322; 
horrid  massacre  of  Arabs  353;  which  the  French  press 
denounce — inhuman  punishments  in  370 

Alien,  grant  to,  in  New  York  179 

Allegany  city,  losses  by  fire  192 

Allen,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  56 

Almonte,  gen  , Mexican  minister,  demand  of  passports 
17;  British  minister  20;  sails  from  N.  York  34;  protest 
against  annex.  Texas  84;  arrives  in  Mexico  176 

American  artists,  Healy’s  portrait  of  Gen.  Jackson  243 
American  Bible  Society,  anniversary  186 

American  Board  of  Missions,  anniversary  202,  223 
‘ An  American  book'  361 

American  Colonization  Society,  three  expeditions  36 
American  cotton  goods  or  domestics  112— [see  last  page 
each  number ] 

American  credit,  London  notices  of  33 

American  Education  Society,  anniversary  200 

American  Fur  Company  258 

American  geologists  fy  naturalists,  annual  nve-ing  129 
American  hemp , (from  the  agent)  235,  246,  368 

American  Home  Missionary  Society,  anniversary  185 
American  ice,  in  London  224 

American  lawgivers,  number  of,  &.C.  325 

American  press,  Chambers’  remarks  20;  the  , 229 

American  Protestant  Society,  anniversary  166 

American  provisions — [see  last  page  each  number]  48 

American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  anniversary  164 
American  Society  of  Geologists . anniversary  200 
American  statesmen,  British  denunciation  of  20 

American  Sunday  School  Union , anniversary  185 
American  Temperance  Union,  anniversary  186 

American  Trad  Society,  anniversary  185,223 

Amislad,  J.  Q.  Adams  respecting  the  85 

Annapolis — election  96;  naval  school  removed  to  276; 
tribute  to  Gen.  Jackson  282;  official  visit  to  306 

Animal  food,  exports  of,  1845  233 

Anti  friction  metal,  a valuable  improvement  2i8 
Anti  rent  disturbances — N.  York  4;  exp  nses  of  the 
24;  lurlher  troubles  32.  37-8,  99;  trial  of  “Big  Thunder’’ 
68;  party  organizing  128;  outrages  179,  208;  trials,  offen- 
ders bailed  336;  a sheriff  murdered,  great  excitement 
374;  the  Delaware  murder,  great  excitement  393;  anti- 
Indian  meeting,  land  proprietors  propose  to  sell  394; 
facts  relative  to  the  murder  of  the  sheriff  tone  of  "Young 
America”  thereon  395;  difficulties  increase,  Governor 
Wright’s  proclamation  416 

Anti  slavery  Society,  convention  at  N.  York  165 

Anti  slavery  convention  at  Cincinnati  272 

Anti- slavery  party,  appellation  413 

Anthony,  H.  B.,  substantial  acknowledgment  to  310 
Appointments  by  the  President— 18,  34.  43,  50,  65-6, 
83,  146,  161,  213,  225,  243,257,  275,  290,  306^324,  337 
364,  387;  of  midshipmen,  the  law  67;  and  removals  Bal- 
timore custom  house  1 46 

Appropriation  bill , proceedings  on,  amended,  third 
reading  9;  several  hills  passed  senate  10;  in  house  1 1 
Appropriations , joint  resolution  respecting,  passed  19; 
army,  fortifications  65;  military  academv,  post  office  66. 
made  last  session  of  congress  . 116 

Arabs — [see  Algiers]— Arabian  horses,  act  relative  to 

certain  19;  at  auction  128 

Archer,  senator,  Texas  annex.  5 to  9;  res.  proposing 
negotiations  with  Mexico  9;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  53  9 
Arctic  expedition,  navy  orders  to  aid  the-  246 

Argentine,  republic — President  Rosas’  message  34; 
Capt.  Voorhees  36 


Arkansas,  state  of— land  district  in  19:  public  land 
sales  ordered  in  161; ‘Buffalo  Bill’  181 

Arkansas  steamboats  288 

Army  journal— disease  at  Copper  Harbor,  cadet’s  pav 

18 

Armories,  resolution  respecting,  passed  19 

Armory.  U.  S.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  wrangling  about 
boundaries,  on  jurisdiction  292 

Army — appropriation  bill  passed  senate  10;in  house  11, 
19,  65;  res.  respect,  lieut.  McLaughlin  11;  general  orders 
No.  9 65;  Capt.  Terrett,  obit.  66;  forging  a discharge  98; 
troops  at  Fort  Leaven  worth, troops  ordered  to  Texas  fron 
tier  117;  Capt.  T.  F.  Davis  dismissed  the  130;  general 
order  No.  9,  promotions  and  appointments,  subsequent 
do.  147;  court  martial  256;  Col.  Kearney’s  dragoons  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  160;  movement  of  troops  221;  mi- 
litary movements,  general  orders  No.  23  227 ; line  of 
posts  to  the  Rio  Grande,  movement  of  troops  ordered  290; 
expedition  of  the  dragoons  under  Col.  Kearney  292;  or- 
ders No.  31,  appointments,  promotions,  &c.  since.  No.  9 
307;  troops  moving  towards  Texas  323-4;  testimonials, 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Alex.  Johnson  324;  death 
of  Col.  Vose  324;  movement  of  troops,  dragoons  lor 
Texas  333;  troops  en  route  (or  Texas,  a court  martial 
356;  troops  ntovjng  towards  Texas,  first  detachment 
reach  Aransas  bay,  and  land  in  Texas,  munitions  ship- 
ping for,  removal  of  troops  in  the  northwest,  Mr.  Quirn- 
by’s  appointment  372;  troops  to  Boston,  military  acade 
my  register,  army  in  and  for  Texas,  “second  edition  of 
the  Florida  war”  3S9;  in  Texas  400;  dragoons  ordered  on 
by  forced  marches  400;  movements  upon  Texas,  Gen. 
Gaines'  requisition  for  troops  401.  403;  disposition  of  go- 
vernment forces  402;  movement  of  troops  to  and  in 
Texas  403 

Army  of  Great  Britain— official  estimates  for  1845  33; 
statistics  136 

Army  of  Sweden,  the  king  orders  his  son  into,  as  a 
private  soldier  130 

Arredondo  grant,  Florida  312 

Ashes,  inspection  of,  in  1844  68 

Ashley,  senator,  on  Texas  annexation  123 

Atlantic  steamer — monument  to  Capt.  Roberts  70 
Atlantic  dock  basin,  improvement  68 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  project  170 

Atlakapas,  farming  in  86 

Astronomical,  lord  Rosses’  telescope  160 

Auction  duties,  at  New  York  32 

Austria — stagnation  of  trade  145;  Mr.  Jenifer  recall- 
ed trom,  Mr.  Stiles  appointed  to 245;  appropriation  for  a 
charge  instead  of  minister  to  11 

Autographies,  rare  collections  of  234 

B 

Bacon,  trade  65 

Bad  box — John  Bennett’s  consignment  272 

Bagby,  senator,  Texas  annexation  7;  Iowa  improve- 
ments, personal  explanation  9;  note  relative  thereto  10; 
noted  16 

Balance  of  trade,  official  report  329 

Baltic  trade  68 

Baltimore — coal  trade  64;  opposed  to  completing 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  85;  tobacco  inspections  > 12; 
jail  119;  appointments  and  removals  at  custom  house 
146;  inspections  of  beef  176;  copper  trade  179;  Jackson’s 
funeral  solemnities  283;  exports,  imports,  inspections 
313;  tide  water  canal  trade,  arrival  of  emigrants  416 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad — in  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature 54;  Louis  McLane  retained  as  president  244; 
meeting  -o  decide  on  the  Virginia  act  293;  decline  it  310; 
proposed  reduction  of  fare  301;  Washington  city  reta- 
liatory proposition  352 

Baltimore  Repeal  Association,  dissolved  160 

Bananas,  growingiu  Mobile  176 

Bancroft,  George,  secretary  of  navy,  nomination  no- 
ticed 18,  22 

Bankrupt,  desision  214 

Banks — law  of  Ohio,  incorporating  24;  commissions 
summoned  54;  the  Commercial  and  Railroad  of  Vicks- 
burg 86;  of  Illinois  96;  of  N.  York,  of  St.  Clair  160;of 
Ohio  organizing,  failure  of  the,  of  St.  Clair  176;  two  new 
charters  granted  in  N.  York  179,  208;  Ohio  240;  S.  Ca- 
rolina State  Bank  272;of  England,  report  288;  Hemmisb 
account  of  the,  of  Mississippi  294;  Sir  R.  Peel  and  D. 
O’Connell  on  the  Irish  hank  hill  295;  failures  o(,  and 
history  of,  in  England,  of  Ohio  304;  of  N.  Orleans,  of 
Maine  320;  electioneering  for  and  against  again,  in  Ohio 
326;  individual  liability  336;  savings  banks  in  France 
343;  of  N.  York  352,  368,  400;  of  England  395;  State 
Bank  Illinois  391;  of  St.  Clair  400;  an  individual  liability 
bank  400 

Banneker,  Benj.,  a colored  astronomer  of  Maryland  231 
Baptists,  anniversary  at  Provitience  165 

Baptist  Southern  convention  165,  187;  Kentucky  con- 
vention 272 

Barbadoes— crops  192;  population  289 

Barnard,  Mr.  rep.,  appeal  from  speaker’s  decision 
10;  amendment  to  annexation  res.  11 

Barrow,  senator,  appropriation  bill  9;  speech  on  an- 
nexing Texas  42 

1 Busselan,  F.  I.,  French  demonstrations  on  386 


Bates,  senator,  Massachusetts  res.  on  Texas  5;  death 
and  funeral  ■ 39,  40 

Bay  of  Fundy,  right  of  fishing  in  226 

Beef,  Baltimore  and  Cleveland  inspections  of  176 

Belgium— Chev.  Gevers  retires,  succeeded  by  Chev. 

Testa  306 

Bennett's,  one  of  the,  in  a ‘bad  box’  272 

Bentalou,  Col.,  notice  of  39 

Benton,  senator,  on  Mr.  Miller’s  amendment  to  the 
Texas  anne.x.  res-  9;  appropriation  bill  ib,  Mr.  Man- 
gum’s  pay  10;  course  on  annexation  noticed  16 

Bequests,  D.  Waldo  .336 

Berrien,  senator,  on  annex.  Texas  5 to  9;  naturaliza- 
tion bill  10;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  55-6,  61-2  3;  speech 
on  Texas  annexation  138 

"Big  guns,''  (he  ‘Oregon’ shipped  128;  one  made  in 
England,  for  the  Princeton  __  196 

Biographical — -Colonel  Wm  H Freeman  37;  senator 
Bates  39;  Dr.  Thos.  Sewall  164;  T.  Moore  writing  the 
life  ol  Rev-  Sydney  Smith 

Birney,  James  G.,  nominated  by  the  Michigan  anti- 
slaverv  party  352 

Blacksmith’s  association  “6 

Blind,  pupils  of  the  N.  York  asylum  165 

Blufton  anniversary  and  politics  374 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  church,  an- 
niversary 900 

Bois  Brides,  of  the  northwest  161 

Bonaparte  family,  Joseph,  jr-  192 

Boston — statistics  178;  water  works  192;  trade  256; 
improvement  278;  defences  ol  291;  U- S.  revenue  col- 
lec’ed  at  304;  statistics  340;  commerce  368^384 

Boundary  disputes — between  Mississippi  and  Iowa 
180,  292;  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  197 

Bowditch,  H.  /,.,  letter,  Texas  annex.  69 

Brazil — American  minister,  difficulty  relative  to  a 
n slaver  84,  99,  117;  English  commercial  treaty  proposed 
85;  reported  British  intrigues  with  21 1;  and  the  U.  Slates 
391;  and  England  392;  commerce  between  the  U-  Slates 
and,  finances  of,  forests  of  ^ 40ft 

Bremer,  Frederica,  expected  272,  3S4 

Bridge,  Albany  anti  Troy,  Milwaukie  240 

British  arctic  expedition,  navy  orders  to  aid  the  246 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  statistics  _ 1/6 

British  provinces,  act  authorizing  drawbacks  in  trade 
with,  passed  1® 

Rrooklyn — election  96;  improvements  341 

Brooyi  corn,  new  article  of  export  288 

Broom  handles,  exported  to  England  192 

Brougham,  lord,  on  the  U.  States  r 138 

Brown  A.  V.,  nominated  for  governor  of  Term.  38 
Brownlow,  parson,  a candidate  for  congress  296 

Brussels  carpels,  made  in  power  looms  336 

Bryant,  Mr.  at  the  free  trade  meeting  406 

Buchanan,  senator — Texas  annex.  7,  8;  nomination  to 
the  cabinet  confirmed  1 6;  nominated  as  sec.  of  slate,  no- 
ticed 18,22;  reply  relative  to  election  of  U.  S.  senator  264 
Buenos  Ayres — strict  blockade  of  Montevideo  34,  82; 
affair  of  the  American  consulate  386 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  improvements  96 

Buffalo  harbor,  defence  of  the  lakes  1 16 

“ Buffalo  Bill,’’  an  outlaw  161 

Buffaloes,  gone  north  288 

Buller,  Mr.  on  N.  Zealand,  Oregon,  Texas,  Mormon 
conquest,  &c.  321 

Burk,  Mr.  rep.,  Dorr  resolutions  16 

Business  review — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Buller,  B ■ F.,  oration,  Gen.  Jackson’s  death  234 
Buttons,  Massachusetts  manufacture  of  192 

C 

Cabinet — speculations  respecting  the  nominations  con- 
firmed 16;  notices  18;  organized  and  on  duty,  remarks 
of  the  press  on  21;  Mr.  Ritchie’s  admonition  ib 

Calhoun,  J.  C.— [see  secretary  of  stale]-  -remarks  on 
his  being  superceded  18;  Texas  annex,  claimed  us  a 
victory  for  19;  mission  to  England  offered  to,  and  delin- 
ed  20,  161 ; Charleston  Mercury  21,  arrival  at  Charleston 
34;  negotiations  with  England  52;  reply  to  a Charleston 
invitation  130;  report  on  errors  of  the  sixth  census  218; 
reply  to  an  invitation  from  Mobile  231 

California — emigrants  from  Oregon  39;  speculations 
of  the  press,  respecting  162;  insurrection  208,  235;  histo- 
ry, negotiations  for  211;  errors  of  our  maps  of  402 

Cameron,  Simon,  senator — elected  38;  qualifies  39; 
questions  to  132;  address  to  the  ‘democracy’  respecting 
tlie  election  of  262;  reply  to  interrogatories  264 

Campbell,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  H 

Canada — statistics,  improvements,  debates,  &c.  34; 
census  48;  public  works,  Welland  canal,  river  Si.  Law- 
rence, &c.  54;  new  tariff  in  63;  British  spring  trade  to 
97;  post  office  circular,  mails  for  Engl  nd  lo0;  earth- 
quake 160;  British  surveys  &c.  211;  population  and  sta- 
-istics  of  Lower  Canada  230;  public  works  and  improve- 
ments ib]  Quebec  trade  274;  on  annexation  323 

Canadian  corn  and  flour  128 

Canals— act  granting  lands  to  Indiana  for  19;  of  mid- 
dle and  western  states  221;  Ohio’s  four,  business  on 
them,  a fifth  proposed  311;  of  N.  York,  trade  325;  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  391;  White  Water  Valley,  the  Mia- 
mi 391;  (and  railrosdd  *68 
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Canal  lo  in,  N.  York  99 

Capital  punishment,  orders  respecting,  in  England  336 
Cass,  Louis.  (J.  S.  senator,  credentials  presented  9 
Catholicism  in  France  335 

Cattle  sale  at  Albany  263 

Cijeein  Missouri  216 

Census — of  Quebec  43;  secretary  Calhoun’s  reply  to 
enquiries  respecting  errors  in  the  21S 

Central  America— war  to  the  hill,  at  Nicaragua  193; 
items  256 

Chalk  discovered  in  Missouri  192 

Chase  Samuel,  judge  of  Maryland  412 

Chataut/ue,  steamer  at  Detroit  276 

Cheap  postage  in  England  32 

Cheese  trade,  statistics  of  101,  232;  importation  of,  in 
G.  Britain  . 233 

Cherokees,  delegation  to  Washington,  their  claim,  ask 
for  removal  U.  S.  troops  129;  new  government  130;  des- 
titute condition  of  213;  fate  of  the  inventor  of  their  al- 
phabet 339 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — bill  for  completing  the, 
to  Cumberland,  passes  the  legislature  16,23;  provisions 
of  (he  act  24;  Baltimore  opposed  to  completing  it  85;  cosi 
of  the  132;  meeting  132,  310,  341 

Cheves,  judge,  reflections  on  his  letter  relative  to  the 
Union  ^ 83 

China — disturbances  at  Hong  Kong  34;  our  treaty 
with  52;  lead  trade  to  SO;  items  ib;  French  mission  pro- 
cure a repeal  of  edicts  against  Christianity  in  211;  the 
emperor’s  large  letter  to  the  president  213,  257-8;  Chris- 
tianity in  247; ; trade  with  342,  406;  items  386;  Danish 
trade  with  407 

Chippewa  Indians, .pow  wow  with  the  Sioux  339 
Chitti , M , mission  ot  306 

Choate,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  57-8,62-3 
Choctaw  Indians,  last  remnant  of  the  tribe  leaving  for 
the  west  36,  64;  design  to  apply  for  admission  as  a state 

325 

Cholera  raging  at  Bombay  386 

Ohristian  'Alliance  Association,  anniversary  IS6;  meet- 
ing 223 

Church  chronicles — [see  convention — see  last  page  each 
number] — violent  commotion  in  Switzerland,  occasioned 
by  attempts  to  expel  the  Jesuits  34;  Roman  Catholic  sta- 
tistics, U.  S.  64;  the  rubric  in  England  65-,  Jesuits  in 
Switzerland  80-1,  145;  Nestorian  mission  81;  certain 
rights  of  the  Jews  recognised  by  the  British  parliament 
112;  Maynooth,  Dr.  Wolff,  York  cathedral,  Methodist 
Epscopal  conf.  128;  If.  Clay  on  the  division  of  religious 
societies  on  slave  question  149;  Sydney  S-uith’s  frag- 
ment on  the  Irish  Catholic  church  173;  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  U.  S.,  bishop  of  Montreal  192;  Pope  and 
Louis  Philippe,  Episcopal  conv.  of  Penn.  192;  Methodist 
Epis.  church  South,  Parent  Missionary  Society  organi- 
zed 208;  Frenclt  missionaries  procure  a repeal  of  the 
Chinese  edicts  against  Christians  211;  new  Catholic 
church  in  Germany  224;  Russian  ukase  respecting  the 
Jews,  Methodist  E.  church  division  240;  Free  church  of 
Scotland  on  slavery,  Friends’  Society,  Baptists  of  Kv-, 
Trinity  church,  N-  Y-  272;  Christianity  in  China  247; 
horrid  ‘religious’  war  in  Syria  273;  Free  church  mission 
to  U.  S.  273;  religious  movements  in  Germany  230;  Rev. 
Mr.  Newman  and  eleven  other  Oxford  traetarians  join 
the  church  of  Rome  288;  reforms  in  Germany,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  Syrian  Christians  to  the  consuls  of 
the  five  powers  289;  northern  Methodist  bishops  decline 
to  preside  in  the  Southern  church  304;  the  Friends  aboli- 
tion differences,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  flourishing, 
churches  in  N.  York,  in  Philadelphia,  Mormons,  Re- 
formed Dutch  church,  Congregationalists  of  Maine,  ido- 
latry, Irish  sects,  Boston,  bishop  Doane  on  divine  sand, 
of  human  government,  Episcopal  churches,  Methodists 
in  slave  states,  Dr.  Pusey  334;  religious  worship  in 
France,  Jesuits  in  France,  Episcopal  church  controver- 
sies, French  Catholicism,  Syrian  Christians,  Irish  col- 
lege bill  335;  one  right  of  the  Jews  recognized  by  parlia- 
ment. movement  towards  a repeal  of  'church  and  state' 
360,  Jesuits  expelled  from  France,  bishop  Potter’s  resig- 
nation at  Schenectady,  more  church  seism  in  Germany, 
‘An  American  book,’  Methodist  E.  Society  N.  and  S-. 
Mormons  Nauvoo  361 

Church  and  State,  in  France.  335;  demonstrations 
against  ' 360 

Cincinnati— provision  market,  hogs  killed  25;  provis- 
vision  trade  54;  election  112;  colored  population,  obser- 
vatory, bricks  216;  egg  trade,  butter  353;  progress  and 
improvements  391 

Circassia— Russian  war  178;  immense  Russian  army 
marching  on  210 

Civil  and  dintomatic  appropriation  act  passed  19 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  letter  to  Jonathan  Walker  4;  me- 
morial 82;  on  annex.  Texas  199 

Clerical  error,  act  to  rectify  19 

Clay.  Henry — reply  to  enquiries  relative  to  division  in 
the  Methodist  E.  church  149;  substantial  proof  of  es- 
teem for,  delicately  expressed  160;  on  the  name  of  our 
country  161;  reply  to  the  central  Clay  committee  of  the 
city  of  N.  York  162;  visit  to,  at  Ashland  246;  resolutions 
whig  convention  of  Vermont  310 

Clay.  Cassius  M — letter  to  the  anti-slavery  convention 
at  Cincinnati  332;  disturbances  at  Lexington,  his  “Free 
American,”  forced  from  the  state,  correspondence  408 
Coal-  trade — fsee  last  page  each  number ] 

Coffee — Mr.  Kennedy  desirous  to  report  relative  to  the 
duties  on  10;  imported  into  N.  Orleans  313 

Coinage  160,  256;  orders  respecting  388 

Coincidence,  death  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Sir  Richard 
Jaokson  272 

Coleman,  the  young  piano  improver  32 

Collieries,  in  G.  Britain,  condition  of  the  operat.  269 
Colonial  enterprizes  247 


Colonization  to  Liberia — Waldo’s  donation  to  pur- 
chase territory  96;  N-  Y.  society,  annual  meeting  165; 
society  of  Penn.  200;  of  Mass.,  anniversary  223;  Mr 
Latrobe’s  address  252;  Kentucky  in  Liberia  362 

Colored  convention  at  N.  York  164 

Colt’s  sub  marine  battery,  invention  pronounced  upon 

195 

Columbia  river,  rumor  276 

Commerce  of  the  IT.  S..  statistical  table  328 

Commercial  and  Railroad  Rank  of  Vicksburg  86 
Commercial  treaties  Mr.  Websteron  50;reported  over- 
tures from  England.  England  and  Brazil  85 

Common  schools,  N.  York  214 

Comet  another  discovered  221 

Confederation  of  1778,  allusion  to  197 

Congressional  ministers  in  Maine,  on  slavery  334 

Congress  U.  S.,  senate  proceedings  5;  remains  of  the 
late  session  53;  the  29rh  political  classification  401 
Congressional  districts  of  Ohio  100 

Congressmen,  stationery  for  147,  178 

Connecticut,  state  of1 — abolition  nominations  23;  elec- 
tions 96,  99;  legislature  meets,  governor’s  message,  finan- 
ces, insane  asylum,  prison,  militia,  education,  &c.  178; 
legislature  adjourn  273;  finances  310;  statistics  353;  in- 
structions to  their  delegates  in  the  congress  of  1765  377 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  provision  on  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  26;  Mr.  Madison’s  resolutions  of  1796  ib,  vote 
thereon  27 

Constitution,  popular  Vote  on  accepting  or  rejecting 
the,  of  Iowa  100 

Constitution  of  Louisiana,  outlines  of  198,  311 

Constitutional  convention,  of  N-  York  76;  Missouri 
180;  proposed  390- 1;  Maryland  405 

Constitution  making  and  law  making,  statistics  170 
Consulships,  perquisites  of  147 

Continental  congress  375 

Conventions — numerous,  the  Infidel,  colored,  National 
Reform.  Asso. , Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  Ameri- 
can Seaman’s  Friend  Society  161;  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society,  N.  York  Bible  Society,  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  Baptist  annver’y  at  Providence,  Baptist  south- 
ern conv.,  Blind  Asylum  pupils,  N.  York,  N.  York  State 
Colonization  Society,  Wesleyan  statistics.  Schismatic 
Mormon  conv.  165;  Methodist  E.  conv.  at  Louisville  166; 
Methodist  conference,  N.  Jersey  167;  religious.  See.  199; 
reformed  churches  anniversary  199;  account  of  anniver- 
saries continued,  classical  teachers  222;  congregation  of 
ministers  of  Massachusetts  223 

Copper,  mines  86;  of  Lake  Superior  178;  trade  at  Bal- 
timore 179;  discovery  of,  near  Lake  Superior  192;  smelt- 
ing, in  Mass.  325;  Lake  Superior  region  336,  341;  of 
Kewenaw  point,  Lake  Superior  409 

Copy  right,  item  respecting  336 

Corn  market — see  last  page  each  number] 

Corn  law,  discussion  on  273 

Corn  trade,  at  St.  Louis  320 

Cotton — quantity  burnt  at  Charleston  32,  product  of 
the  several  states  37;  culture  attempted  in  Oregon  38; 
repeal  of  British  duties  on  43;  policy  of  the  producing 
states,  increase  the  product,  or  go  to  manufacturing  54; 
notice  of  the  course  of  markets  87;  shipped  for  Chma- 
96;  prices  decline  in  England. on  removal  of  the  duties 
97;  “shall  we  increase  the  overgrowth,  or  shall  we  man- 
ufacture’’ 102;  statistics  of  103.  120;  results  of  the  year’s 
crop,  &c.  176;  S.  Carolina  179;  Alabama  311;  U.  S.  ex- 
ports of  1845  233;  consump.  of,  in  Europe  238;  amount 
of  last  crop,  appearances  of  new  crop  320;  exports  of, 
to  different  countries,  growth  ol  American  in  India  330; 
Liverpool  336;  N.  Orleans  statement  of  368;  new  crop  ib 
Cotton  interests,  continued  120 

Cotton  manufactories — in  Maine  173;  S.  Carolina  179; 
erecting  in  England  233;  erecting  in  Alabama  311;  New 
Hampshire  374 

Colton  domestics  exported  38  4 

Colton  market — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Cowls,  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  19 

Courts  of  justice,  Gov.  Steele  on  251 

Creek  Indians,  hostilities  with  Pawnees  32;  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  tribes  invited  by  the,  assembled  257 

Creole,  the  brig,  legal  decision  4 

Crime,  N.  York  prison  statistics  67;  Irish  do.  of  273 

Criminals,  treaty  with  France  respecting  337 

Crittenden,  senator,  on  annex.  Texas  6 to  9;  Oregon  ib 
Crops  176,  256;  harvest  promises  well  304,  320;  of  II 
linois  416 

Croton  aqueduct , annual  report  341 

Crow  Indians,  ‘Crow  country’  257;  at  war  with  the 
Sioux  339 

Crow  legislation  357 

Cruger,  Henry,  first  American  elected  to  the  Bri  isli 
parliament  314 

Cruger,  John,  of  N.  York,  penned  the  first  ‘declara- 
tion of  rights,’  of  the  first  congress  of  these  then  colo- 
nies 379 

Cuba,  island  of— independent  course  of  the  intendant 

34;  commercial  regulations  181;  excitement  relative  to 
prohibition  of  slave  trade  192;  Martinez  executed  362 

Cwrency,  act  fixing  value  of  certain  monies  at  cus- 
tom houses  19;  Illinois,  Ohio  272 

Cushing,  Mr.,  treaty  with  China  52 

Custom  houses,  N . Orleans,  resolution  for  additional  in- 
spectors, passed  11;  act  fixing  value  of  certain  monies 
at  19;  appointments  and  removals  at  Baltimore  146;  at 
Alexandria,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  174 

Cutting  and  carving  the  world,  Mr.  Buller  on  the  N. 

Zealand  question  321 

D 

Dallas,  George  M,,  Vice  President  of  U.  S.,  inauru- 
gral  3;  takes  his  seat  16;  reply  relative  to  the  election  of 
Q.  S.  senator  264 


Danville,  example,  home  market  272 

Dardanelles,  regulations  182 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of,  in  France  352 

Deaths — weekly  report  of- — [see  last  page  each  num- 
ber]— R.^  S.  Blackslce,  esq.,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Sir 
Titos.  F.  Buxton,  Lyman  Blanchard,  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Morington  48;  captain  A. 
Johnson  and  col.  Vnse,  U.  S.  A.,  capt.  B.  A.  Terrett66; 
col . Jas.  Mosher,  Rich’d.  C.  Langdon,  Esther  Townley 
80;  Dr.  T.  Sewell,  O.  M.  Coleman,  Benj.  Bushe  96;  Rev. 
Edw’d.  Dromgoole  144;  Dr.  Thos.  Sewell  164;  L Sal- 
ton9tall,  W.  H.  Roan  176;  Israel  Cryder  288;  gen.  J.  B, 
Hackett  320;  madame  Mongolfier  336;  John  Pope,  prof. 
Whiting  352;  Sami.  G.  Wiight  368;  Mrs.  Geo.  Cathn, 
col.  S.  Moore,  gen.  Wm.  McDonald,  John  Berry,  Oth- 
niel  Looker,  T.  W.  Smith  400 

Deaths,  statistics  of,  in  France  193;  society  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  punishment  of  200 

Debt,  of  Texas,  official  statement  4,  49;  of  Canada  34 
‘ Declaration  of  rights'  made  by  the  first  American,  or 
stamp  act  congress  379 

Defence  of  the  Lakes,  edlorial  remarks  on  29S;  a little 
iron  steamer  noticed  1 357 

Delaware,  state  of— proclamation  against  duelling  in 
256;  instruction  to  delegates  in  the  congress  of  1765  378 
Democratic  party . appellation  - 412 

Democratic  republican  party,  appellation  412 

Denmark — sells  Serampore  to  the  British  257;  trade,  to 
China  407 

Department  of  state,  notice  to  exporters  of  American 
sugar  324 

Detroit,  improvement  192 

Dickinson,  senator,  speech  on  Texas  annex.  90 
Dickinson  college  310 

Diplomatic  journal — appropriation  for  a charge,  in- 
stead of  a minister  to  Austria  11;  minister  to  China  ib; 
civilities,  foreign  ministers,  taking  leave  of  President 
Tyler  36;  Cuevas  to  Mr.  Shannon,  closing  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.  S.  and  other  foreign  ministers,  pro- 
testing against  anex.  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  116;  English, 
French,  and  U.  States  agents  busy  in  Texas  116-7;  M. 
Saligny  and  Ashhel  Smith  arriving  from  Texas  128;  ap- 
pointments 146;  S.  Carolina  statesmen  decline  the  mis- 
sion to  London  161,  192;  consul  at  Trieste  193;  mission  to 
England  243;  to  Austria  245;  big  1 tter  of  the  emperor 
of  China  257-8;  charge  to  Chili  and  Peru,  at  Valparaiso, 
waiting  for  passage  290;  chev.  Gevers  retires  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  citev.  Testa,  Mr.  McLane  leaves  for  England, 
the  sec.  of  legation,  consul  gen.  to  Morocco  306;  diplo- 
matic smuggling  ib;  Mr.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr. 
Payson,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Livingston  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Wise  at  Brazil  337;  mr.  Ogleby  354;  mr.  Ellis,  charge  to 
Caraceas,  Willis’  remarks  on  mr.  Mi-Lane’s  appoint- 
ment to  London,  items  355;  court  etiquette,  mr.  Wise  at 
Brazil,  consul  at  Nassau,  S.  W.  Elsworth,  charge,  sails 
for  London. ‘our  foreign  agents’ 371 , ‘our  charges  and. 
consuls’ 336;  mr.  Dmelson,  mr.  Shannon,  comp,  to  mr. 
Todd,  minister  to  Russia,  mr.  Wise’s  present  to  the  Nat. 
Inst.,  Mexican  consul  at  N.  Orleans,  mission  to  Austria 
387;  rnr.  McLane’s  recept.  at  Liverpool;  consul  general 
from  the  sublime  Porte,  mr.  Jenifer  recalled,  W.  T. 
Smith  400,  290;  concentrating  in  Texas  115 

Discoveries — electromagnetic  light  24;  in  manuf.  of 
iron  235;  mails,  &c.  transmitted  through  tubes  248;  ‘the 
Zeulodon  Silliinan',  remains  of  a monster  reptile  249; 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  322 

Discriminating  tolls.  N.  York  and  Ohio  99 

Disputes  of  stales,  Missouri  and  Iowa  boundaries  292 
Doane,  bishop,  on  divine  sanctions  of  human  gov.  334 
'Dog  annexation,’  from  Punch  130 

Domestic  exports  of  the  U.  States  1844  36 

Dominica,  population  192 

Donelson,  mr.  387 

Dorr,  Thos.  W. — Mr.  Burke’s  res.  10;  new  modifica- 
tion of  parties  attempted  37,  85;  described  in  prison  64; 
tone  ol"  his  friends  changed  162;  Maine  and  R.  Island, 
act  of  pardon  to  278;  freedom  of  N.  Hampshire,  voted 
to  404 

Dragoons,  U.  S.,  movement  of  the  324,  333 

Drawbacks — act  respecting,  passed  19;  circular  of  sec. 
of  treasury  relative  to  119;  sales  of  goods  at  Montreal 
132;  operating  in  Canada  238;  important  treasury  circu- 
lar and  instructions  30,  309,  390 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  309,  390 
Duelling — constitution  of  Louisiana  on  176;  statistics 
of,  in  France  177;  gov.  Stockton’s  proclamation  256 

Dumb,  taught  to  speak  304 

Durbin,  Dr.,  resignation  of  288 

Duties — a S.  Carolina  railroad  company  authorized  to 
import  machinery,  &c.  free  of  19;  report  relative  to  the, 
on  coffee  10;  on  guano  98;  official  statistical  report  329; 
regulations  respecting  protest  on  paying  disputed  387 

L 

Eagle,  steam  cutter,  at  Buffalo  276 

Earthquakes,  in  Mexico  129,  160;  in  Canada  ib;  num- 
ber of,  on  record  288 

East  Boston,  improvement  of  64 

East  Indies — our  relations  with  Sumatra  193;  the 
British  purchase  Serarnpore  of  the  Danes,  and  ‘annex’ 
it  257;  cholera  at  Bombay  336;  imports  and  exports,  nine 
years  406 

Education — in  N.  Orleans  68;  in  Connecticut  178;  in 
Mississippi  ISO;  anniv.  of  Amer.  education  society  200; 
common  schools  in  N.  York  214;  Girard  college  215; 
control  of,  in  France  216;  -Irish  college  bill  273;  four 
Brahmins,  and  five  Persians  sent  to  Europe  for  288;  N. 
Hampshire  292;  number  of  persons  in  each  state  that 
cannot  read  or  write  309;  Dickinson  college  310;  ques- 
tion in  France  322 

Eggs  and  poultry,  statistics  80;  at  Cincinnati  368 

Euypt— Mamemet  Ali  discussing  canal  or  railroad  336 


IV 


INDEX. 


Elections  of  president  and  vice  president,  act  establish- 
ing a uniform  time  for  holding  19 

Elections — N.  Hampshire  32,  197;  R.  Island  32,  85; 
Virginia  32, 1 12,  144,  179;  at  Nauvoo  32;  Connecticut  96; 
N.  York  96,  132;  Philadelphia  96;  Annapolis  96;  Cincin- 
nati, Portland  112;  Florida  272,  280;  Wisconsin  326;  va- 
rious 352;  N.  Carolina  359,  384,  400;  Kentucky  360, 
384,  400;  Tennessee  294,  360,;384,  400;  Indiana  294,  400; 
Alabama  384,  400;  Missouri,  Iowa  400 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  act  establish- 
ing a uniform  time  for  electing,  passed  19 

Electric  gun  288 

Electric  telegraph  in  France  273 

Electrology,  Mahomet’s  coffin  suspended  by  32 

Electro-magnetic  light  24,  80 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph,  description  of  83;  compa- 
nies 304 

Elmer,  mr.,  declines  mission  to  London  161 

Emigrants — N.  York,  &c  224,  288,  384,  416;  for  Ore- 
gon 38,  228,  339,  340,  341,  393,  416;  from  Germany,  go- 
vernment reg.  358,  289;  from  Ireland  176;  societies  for, 
in  Eng.  178;  census  of  a party  to  Oregon  246;  tide  of,  to 
western  states,  colonial  enterprizes  247;  to  U.  States  in- 
creasing 352;  to  Wisconsin  368 

Enlisting — minors  for  the  navy,  illegal  IS;  act  for  en- 
listing boys  for  the  navy,  passed  19 

Episcopal  churches,  in  U.  S.  334;bishop  Ondcrdonk  335 
Equadgr,  republic  oi— revolution  274,  370 

Espy’s  theory  of  storms,  test  of  96 

Evar.s,  senator,  appro,  bill  9;  Iowa  and  Florida  bill 
55-6,  58,  61,  63;  death  of  senator  Bates  40 

Exchanges — [see  lasl  page  each  number] 

Executive  journal — [see  appointments] — nominations 
not  acted  on  by  the  senate  16;  sentence  of  capt.  Newton 
remitted  18;  mr.  Ritchie’s  admonition  the  22;  removals 
34;  intimation  to  office  seekers,  remarks  50;  ‘American 
consular  agents’  371;  commu.  rom,  respecting  mineral 
lands,  weights  and  measures  9 

x Expeditions,  the  U.  S.  dragoons  under  col.  Kearney, 
to  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  292 

Exploring  expedition,  lieut.  Fremont  preparing  for  ano- 
ther 129 

Explosion , of  granite  325;  at  Algiers  98;  at  Washing- 
ton arsenal  384 

Exports  and  imports — [see  trade  and  commerce — of  the 
U.  States  1844  36;  of  Galveston  64;  of  cheese,  tobacco, 
from  N.  Orleans,  from  N.  York  232;  statistical  report  of 

329 

F 

Fairfield,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  57 

Fait  River,  Mass.  404 

Federal  and  anti  federal,  party  names  412 

Federal  republican  parly,  appellation  412 

Female  factory  operatives  of  England  and  Amer.  105 
Finunces — of  Maryland  23,  208,  240;  G.  Britain  33, 
385;  Indiana  86;  Mississippi  132;  Connecticut  178;  Penn- 
sylvania 208,  215;  Missouri  208;  New  Hampshire  251; 
Connecticut  310;  France  385;  Biuzil  407 

Fires — in  the  mountains  and  forests  96;  at  Pittsburg 
102,  208,  224,  240,  368;  at  Quebec  225,  240,  233;  New 
York  320,  368;  Lafayette  224;  losses  by,  estimated  288; 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila.,239;  Fayetteville  256, -near 
Lake  Champlain  310;  Matanzas  330;  statistics  of,  at  N. 
York  327;  St.  Johns,  N.  Port,  London  368;  Smyrna  370 
— [see  last  page  of  each  number] 

Fisheries,  96;  right  of,  in  Bay  of  Fundy  226 

Fitch,  John,  monument  to  32 

Flax,  crop  407 

Flogging  in  the  navy,  circumscribed  276 

Flood  ot  the  Niagara  96 

Florida — gov.  Branch  communi.  London  abolition 

letters  detected  3;  bill  autho.  the  admis.  of,  as  a state, 
passed  9;  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  courts  to  11;  act  for  pay- 
ment of  certain  military  services  in  19;  tobacco  culture 
25;  act  for  organizing  the  state  gov’l.  33;  debate  in  senate 
on  bill  for  admitting,  as  a state  55;  remarks  on  the  law 
admitting  67;  governor’s  procl.,  party  nomi.  68;  laws  ad- 
mitting 69;  mr.  Vinton’s  speech  70;  carries  out  the  act 
authorizing  admis  131;  nomi.  132;  law  suits,  difficulties 
213;  whig  nomi.  213;  legislature,  election  272,  280;  first 
legislature  of  ‘the  state  of,’  assemble,  organize,  chose  U. 
S.  senators,  Lynch  law  295;  Arredondo  grant  312;  to- 
bacco culture  368;  congressional  election,  legislature,  ap- 
pointments 375;  constitutional  conv.  390;  constitutional 
and  party  difficulties,  guano  in  416 

Florida  war,  ‘second  edition  of’  339 

Flour — receipts  at  N.  Orleans  6S;  Canadian  corn  and 
128;  Alexandria  inspections  167;  in  Europe,  first  new, 
at  Buffalo  320;  prices  depressed  352;  purchased  for  Bri- 
tish market  400 

Flowery,  capt.  of  the  ‘Spitfire,’  tried  224 

Ford,  gov.  message  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  canals  1 1 

Foreign  Evan.  Roc.,  annual  convention  165^185, 222 
Foreign  mails,  items  147 

Foreign  relations— President’s  remarks  on  3;  act  rela- 
tive to  certain  presents  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  19; 
annexation  225 — [see  respective  governments] 

Forests  of  Brazil  407 

Fortifications— appro,  bill  passed  10,  19;  defence  of 
the  lakes  116;  arming  fort  Adams  208 

Foster,  senator,  amend.,  Texas  annex,  res.  6 

Fox,  mr. — mr.  Bryant  and  America  406 

France — Guizot  ministerial  triumuh  34;  treaty  with 
China  49;  tobacco  contracts  64;  railway  bauble,  Tom 
Thumb  97;  marshal  Bugeaud,  dinner,  seizures,  treaty 
with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  vote  taking,  editorial  duel 
98;  railroad^  mania,  Tom  Thumb  115;  M.  Saligny  ar- 
rives from  Texas,  Atlantic  steamers  project  resumed  128; 
slave  question,  arming  fortifications,  military  bands,  vin- 
tage 145;  illness  of  Guizot,  duelling  statistics,  for  seizing 


eastern  islands,  abolition  of  slavery  177;  in  Algiers  178; 
on  the  right  of  search  188;  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Pope 
192;  statistics  of  deaths  and  suicides  193;  -post  office  sta- 
tistics 198;  sights,  Oregon  and  Texas  question.  Sand- 
wich Islands,  fortifications  of  Paris  210;  missionaries 
from,  induce  the  Chinese  to  repeal  edict  against  the 
Christians  211;  control  of  education  in  216;  official  re- 
ports thereon  217;  agricul.  congress  at  Paris  256;  slave 
trade  treaty  with  Eng.  256;  Guizot  on  Texas  annex., 
Atlantic  steamers,  slave  question,  new  tariff,  electric  te- 
legraph,Tom  Thumb  273, -M.  Guizot,  ‘balance  of  power,’ 
La  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  sugar  manuf.  239;  com- 
mercial statistics  305;  treaty  with  England  for  sup.  of 
slave  trade  301 ; inst.  there  under  302;  the  Moniteur,  tri- 
umph of  ministers,  railroads,  Tahiti  affair,  education 
(question,  affairs  in  Algiers  322;  appro,  for  fortifica.  324; 
(debate  in  chambers  on  the  slave  question,  the  press  on 
I do.  333;  royal  library  336;  religious  worship  in,  the  Je- 
suits in,  Catholicism  335;  Atlantic  steamers  bill  336;  ad- 
I ditional  article  of  treaty  with,  relative  to  erim.  337;  navy 
of,  and  maritime  frontier  338;  press,  on  Oregon  238-9; 
death  and  burial  of  the  wife  of  Little  Wolf,  at  Paris  339; 
savings  banks  in  343;  a horrid  massacre  of  Arabs  353; 
statistics  of  deaf  and  dumb  352;  treaty  with  Naples  353; 
African  coast  squad.  362;  press  denouncing  the  late  mas- 
sacre of  the  Arabs,  royal  printing  office,  railways,  reve- 
nue, inhuman  punishments  in  Algiers  370;  finances, 
cabinet,  celebrations  385;  demonstrations  on  Basselan 
386;  commerce  of  406 

‘Franicland,’  state  of— historical  reminiscences  149 
F anking  privilege,  act  respecting  the  19;  regulations 
respecting  245 

Free  banking,  Ohio  act  24 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  American  slavery  198; 
difficulties  in,  respect,  slaveholders  272;  flourishing  334 
Freetrade,  wheat  production,  Amer.  policy  163 

Free  traders  and  mr.  Bryant  406 

Frenchnavy — squadron  fur  the  suppression  of  African 
slave  trade  291;  steam  navy  298 

Freeman,  cot.  Wm.  H.,  marine  corps,  obit.  37 

Fremont,  lieut.,  extract  from  his  account  of  Oregon 
and  California  402 — [see  exploring  expedition] 

Friends’  Society — a fraction  secedes  from,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  272;  abolition  disputes  334 

Fugitives,  legal  decision  as  to  slaves  in  Penn.  396 
Furloughs,  in  the  navy,  law  67 

Furniture,  Philadelphia  manufacturer  272 

Fur  trade,  items  258,  343 

G 

Gaines,  gen.,  requisitions  for  lroop3  401,  403 

Gallatin,  Albert,  on  the  treaty  making  power  and 
Texas  annexation  26 

Garden  of  Eden,  schnr.  and  appropriate  crew  338 
Gazette,  derivation  of  352 

Gedney  channel,  passage  through  227 

Geologic/ il  survey  of  Vermont  178 

Geologists — [see  American]  129 

Georgetown,  act  relative  to  limits  _ 19 

I Georsia,  state  of — ancient  treasure,  iron  ware  179; 

I great  land  sale  228;  whig  convention  325;  letter  received 
from  the  colony  of,  by  the  first  Amer.  congress  381 
Georgia  Historical  Society  99 

[ Germany — fearful  inundations  115;  new  Catholic 

j church  in  224;  gov.  reg.  as  to  emigrants  to  Amer.  258; 

[ religious  movements  230;  emig.  to  Amer.  289;  Catholic 
and  Prost.  church  reform  ib,  361;  specimen  of  ‘liberty  of 
! the  press,’ education  370 

Gilmore,  Robt.,  letter  to  Historical  society  233 

j Girard  college  215 

Gist,  gen.,  vote  of  thanks  to,  by  congress  151 

Glass,  progress  of  manuf.  and  new  application  of  176 
Globe,  newspaper,  sale  of  the  144 

Gold,  fifteen  wagon  loads  arrive  at  St.  Petersburg, 
from  Siberia  128 

Government  forces,  disposition  of  402 

Government  press — negotiation  for  the  ‘Globe,’  prospec- 
tus of  the  ‘Union,’  &c.  153 

Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  treaty  with  245 

Grand  Rapids,  harbor,  Lake  Michigan  389 

Graphite,  discovery  in  N.  Carolina  128 

Great  Britan — denunciation  of  American  states- 

men 20;  cheap  postage  32;  parliament,  finances,  object 
of  reduc.  of  duties,  army  and  navy  estimates,  notices  of 
Amer.  credit  and  tariff,  the  Oregon,  right  of  rearch  33; 
mr.  Elliott  to  the  Texas  sec.  of  slate,  noticed  35;  mark- 
ets, duly  on  cotton,  &c.  repealed,  finances,  reduction  of 
dudes  48;  abandons  preten.  to  right  of  search  50;  our 
rela.  with,  new  tariff  52;  first  sugar  from  the  U.  S.  64-5; 
refuses  to  reduce  tobacco  duties  64:  vote  on  income  tax, 
church  matters  65;  diplo.  manoeu.  with  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, change  of  opera,  on  the  slave  trade,  debate  on  the 
right  of  search  82;  new  tariff  in  opera.,  com.  of  their 
press  on  Texas  annexation,  spring  trade  to  Canada  97; 
claims  to  Oregon  104;  female  opera.  106;  concessions  oi 
Jewish  rights  112;  mr.  Peel’s  notice  ol  Prest  Polk  ib-, 
angry  debate  in  parlia.  on  Oregon  113;  the  press  on  do. 
11-4;  Palmerston  on  the  right  of  search  115;  debate  rela.. 
to  Prest.  Tylei’s  message  respect,  slave  trade  119;  N. 
E.  boundary  question  debated  128;  res.  of  Maine,  comp, 
of  infractions  ol  the  treaty  of  Washington  131,  133;  our 
rela.  with,  steam  navy  of,  army  statistics,  lord  Brougham 
on  Amer.  136;  O’Connell  on  annex.  Texas  137;  parlia. 
debate  on  navy  sup.,  and  right  oi  search  ib;  state  of  the 
colonies  138;  spc.  relative  to  Oregon  and  Texas,  mr 
Everett,  Dr.  Wolff,  Maynooth  in  parlia.  145;  remarks  on 
the  exercise  of  negotiation  power,  Oregon  ques.  151-2; 
Illinois  canal  loan  nego.  160;  Maynooth  bill  passes  the 
commons,  O’Connell,  Peel  an  intrepid  siatesrnan,  mark- 
ets, trade,  maple  160;  railroads  and  canals  in  169;  May- 
nooth grant,  history  ot  and  debate  on  171;  trade  with 
the  west  of  Europe  182;  commis.  on  the  right  of  search 


188;  still  harping  on  Oregon  and  Texas,  O’Connell  and 
Peel,  railway  invest.,  anti-corn  law  bazaar,  markets, 
survey  of  Isthmus  of  Panama,  squad,  to  the  Pacific  177; 
emigration  societies  178;  our  rel3.  with  193;  rela.  with 
the  U.  S.  184;  navy  on  the  lakes  208;  Oregon.  Irish  col- 
lege bill,  Maynooth  bill,  navy  bill,  arrival  from  Musking- 
um, railways,  bank  statements,  arctic  expid.,  Texan  mis- 
sion, duties  on  U.  S.  sugar,  official,  queen  declines  visit. 
Ireland,  goes  to  the  continent,  duke  of  Wellington,  ‘war 
with  Amer.’  cooling  down  209;  intrigues  at  Brazil,  prep, 
in  Canada  211;  intrigues  with  Mexico  and  Texas  212; 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  217;  London  Colonial  Mag.  on  the 
Oregon  question,  ‘the  Union’  218;  assessment  of  proper- 
ty in,  comparative  value,  fifty  years  ago  219;  substitute 
for  slave  trade  221,  286;  rela.  with  the  U.  States,  rumors 
about  the  Oregon  nego.,  iron  steamer  G.  Britain  224; 
Texas  annex.  226;  remarks  rela.  to  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington 229;  serious  comp,  from  Liberia  of  the  treat,  of 
230;  import,  of  cheese  into  233;  the  press  on  Oregon  236- 
7-8-9;  slave  trade  maintained  by  the  capital  of  249; 
Maynooth  bill,  temperance  conv.,  state  ball,  crops  not 
promising,  Oregon  fever  subsiding,  slave  trade  treaty 
with  France  256;  Serampore  ‘annexed’  257;  condition  of 
operatives  in  collieries  269;  Maynooth  bill  passes  the 
house  of  lords,  Irish  college  bills  intro.,  corn  law  discus., 
slave  trade  discus.,  Spanish  sugar  duties  question  273; 
force  at  Columbia  river  276;  treaty  of  Utretch  288;  brootn 
corn,  consmp  of  opium,  of  tea  288;  treaty  with  France 
for  sup.  of  slave  trade  301;  instructions  there  under  302; 
failures  of  banks  in  304;  leather  and  shoe  pegs  exported 
to  ib;  N.  Hampshire  res  relative  to  310;  discrim,  duties 
on  sugar  312;  the  first  Amer.  elected  to  the  British  par- 
liament 314;  items,  a demonstration  on  Patagonia  320; 
N.  Zealand  debate,  British  scientific  asso.,  relief  of  Que- 
bec, Irish  members  sum.  to  duty,  sugar  duties,  corn  law 
league  meeting,  proceeding  of  parliament  321;  debate  on 
the  slave  question  333;  pauper  lunatic  statistics  336;  gov. 
Fitzroy  and  the  bishop,  &c.  of  N.  Zealand  to  captain 
McKeever  338;  question  of  duties  on  the  Spanish  su- 
gars 342;  ministers  decide  it  343;  the  Zollverein  and, 
Amer  goods  in  ib;  assess,  of  real  property  in  each  coun- 
ty in  England  and  Wales,  penny  postage,  discrim,  sugar 
duties,  parliament,  Amer.  dinner  in  London  353;  present 
disposition  of  the  navy  of,  queen’s  visit  to  the  fleet  357; 
ouirage  of  a British  officer  in  seizing  a Liberian  schnr. 
362;  death  of  earl  Grey,  of  viscount  Canterbury,  attempt- 
ed repeal  of  the  dunes  on  butter  and  cheese,  defeated  by 
large  majorities,  king  of  Holland  visits,  trade,  &c.,  parks 
of 'London,  London  beggars  369;  appreh.  about  the  har- 
vest 384;  trade  and  prospects  of  crops,  revenue,  bank 
statement,  dispute  with  Spain  385;  opera,  in  Chinn  386; 
relations  with  Brazil  392;  London  statistics  401 ; move- 
ments on  the  lakes,  remarks  on  the  U.  S.  navy  and  re- 
ply 403;  bank  affairs  407 

Great  Britain,  iron  steamer  256;  arrives  at  last,  recep- 
tion at  N York,  her  flags  noticed  369;  description  of  410 

Green,  mr.,  ‘diplornaiic  smuggling’  306 

Green  Bay,  receipts  for  public  lands  at  3o7 

Greenhow’s  Oregon  203 

Guano  16;  duty  on,  20  per  ct.  93;  now  deposit  of,  dis- 
covered 176;  inexhaustible  supply,  report  of  the  Peru- 
vian  gov.  230;  cargo  from  new  source  352;  discovered  in 
Florida  . 416 

Guizot,  French  minister,  on  the  right  of  search  50 
H 

Hammond,  gov.,  letters  on  southern  slavery  265 

Hannegan.  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  62 

Harbor,  at  Southport  19;  Boston  291 

Harbor  bill,  finally  passed,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  pre- 
sident’s signature  10;  debated 

Harden,  mr.,  rep.  amendment  to  annex- res.  H 

Handscrabble,  a settlement  near  the  Rocy  Mount.  249 
Harvest,  unusually  early  203;  gratifying  accounts  df‘272 
Hay,  product  of,  in  the  several  states  37 

Hayti— quiet  48;  death  of  President  Guerrier,  Herard 
attempts  to  revolutionize  176;  diffiulties  with  the  Domi- 
nicians  320,  3S6 

Healy’s  portrait  of  gen-  Jackson  243 

Hemp,  trade  25;  of  Kentucky  96;  agency  219,  235, 
246;  Maysville  trade  in  304,  343;  inspection,  secretary 
navy,  &c.  - 373 

Henderson,  senator,  Texas  annex.  7;  speech  on  27; 
Iowa  and  Florida  bill  69 

History  of  Oregon  and  California,  act  for  the  purchase 
of  copies  of 

Historical— ‘state  of  Frankland’  148;  list  of  officers  of 
the  ‘Old  Maryland  Line’ 150;  gen.  Smallwood’s  state- 
ment, congress  vole  of  thanks  to  gen.  Gist  151;  third 
bulletin  of  the  Nai.  Institute,  letter  from  com.  Kearney, 
histjry  of  war  of  1S12-’15  183;  post  office  remin.  191; 
revolutionary  incidents  in  N.  Carolina  331;  the  first 
American,  ‘the  stamp  act  congress’  375 

Historical  Societies — of  Maryland  85,  99,  171,  233; 
Georgia  99;  the  Massachusetts  171;  N.  Hampshire  250 
Hoar,  mr.,  case  referred  to  178 

Hogs,  killed  at  Cincinnati  25 

Holland,  king  of,  visit  to  Victoria  369 

Home  market  for  ever,  an  example  272 

Hops  131 

Horse  race,  Peytona  beating  Fashion  176;  morals  304; 
challenge,  law  suits  416 

Houston,  ex  President  of  Texas,  appeal  to  the  Rich- 
mond Enq-49;  at  N.  Orleans  224,  230;  Tennessee  bar- 
bacue  to  294 

Howick,  lord,  on  the  right  of  search  50 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  historical  sketch  of  the  217 
Huge,  senator,  death  of  senator  Bates  40 

Huntingon,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  60;  speech 
ori  Texas  annexation  73 
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lte,  trade,  cargo  of,  for  Liverpool  80,  160;  expedient 
for  a summer  supply  320 

Idolatry , expenses  of  334 

Illinois,  state  of— res.  for  annex.  Texas,  presented  9; 
gov.  Ford’s  canal  message  11;  loan  and  revenue  bill, 
passed  32;  session  of  legislature  closed,  acts  passed,  lead 
region  33;  bank  96;  improvements  100:  canal  loan  ef- 
fected 160;  public  land  sales  161 ; Mormons  building  a 
formidable  wall  round  the  temple  at  Nauvoo  162;  canal 
trustee,  Mormon  troubles  1 SO— 1 ; trial  of  the  accused  for 
murdering  Mormons  224;  the  Mormons  256;  currency 
272;  abolition  convention  at  Alton  296;  Mormon  trials, 
sheriff  indicted  for  murder,  canal  project,  land  sales  for 
taxes  326;  lead  mines, canals,  state  banln  391;  crops  416 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  224,  391 

Illinois  river,  advantages  of  341 

Imaum  of  Muscat — act  relative  to  presents  from  19; 
treaty  with  France  93 

Immigration  20S;  to  N.  York  272 

Importations,  not  so  heavy  as  last  season  208 

Imports  and  exports,  of  Texas  4;  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  101 
Improvements — Welland  canal,  St.  Lawrence  ri  er54; 
East  Boston  64;  Atlantic  dock  basin  68;  Buffalo  96;  Illi- 
nois 100;  Detroit  192;  Canada  230;  Boston  278;  anti- 
friction metal,  electric  gun  288;  Cincinnati  391 

Inauguration , of  President  Polk  1;  of  vice  president 
Dallas  3;  comments  of  the  press  21 

India — [see  East  India] — civil  wars,  devastating  34; 
affairs  in  Affghanistan,  interior  reform  proj.  98,  178,  210 
Indian  corn,  produced  in  the  several  states  37;  should 
be  exported  to  England  64,  182 

Indian  affairs — Choctaw  bill,  passed  9;  appro,  hill, 
passed  10,  11,  19;  Creeks  and  Pawnee  hostilities  32;  last 
remnant  of  the  Choctaws  leave  for  the  west  36,  64; 
Osage  and  Creek  disputes  64;  table  showing  the  annui- 
ties payable  to  the  respective  tribes,  the  Seminoies  in  the 
west  U8;  Cherokee  delegation  to  Washington,  of  their 
claim,  request  for  the  removal  of  U.  S.  troops  from  fort 
Gibson  129;  new  Cherokee  govt.  130;  report  of  approach 
of  Iiichees  130;  Bois  Brules,  of  the  N-  W.  161,  destitute 
of  the  Cherokees  213;  in  Paris,  a scene  229;grand  coun- 
cil invited  by  the  Creeks,  assemble,  ‘the  Crow  country’ 
257 ; frontier  oppe.,  fur  company,  treaties  proposed  258; 
Pottawatiamies  in  council,  on  the  proposed  treaty  292; 
break  off  negotiation  307 ; siatistics  of,  by  the  Indian  mis- 
sion asso.  ot  Georgia  313;  Winnebagoes  refuse  to  sell 
their  lands  to  the  U States,  and  remove  325;  Choctaws 
propose  to^ask  admis.  as  a state  ib;  Sioux  and  Crows,  war 
between,  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  pow  vow,  death  and  bu- 
rial of  the  wife  of  Little  Wolf,  at  Paris,  Cherokee  agri- 
culture, late  of  Geo.  Guess,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  al- 
phabet 339;  council  ot  the  Senecas,  at  Cattaraugus,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Friends,  Philip  E.  Thomas  adopted  as, 
by  the  nation  382;  five  Indians  killed  at  Nashala,  Thos. 
L.  Judge,  U.  S.  agent  to  the  Cheiokees  suspended  383; 
the  British  paying  annuities  to  403 

Indiana,  slate  of— act  granting  lands  to,  for  canals  19; 
R.  D.  Owens  on  the  finances  of  86;  marriage  license 
suit,  abolition  fracas  180;  decision  on  relief  lav/,  slave 
case  214;  law  and  order  230;  election,  tax  titles  294;  pen- 
itentiary 31 1 ; horrid  affair  at  Indianapolis  328,  332;  elec- 
tion 360,  335,  400;  law  and  order  360 

Infidtl  convention,  at  New  York  164 

Ingersoll,  J.~C.,  rep.,  Texas  annex,  res.  10 

Inland  navigation  of  the  west  52 

Institute  of  the  blind,  N.  Y.,  anniver.  185;  Penn.  215 
Insurances,  war  clause  inserted  416 

Interesting  statistics,  war  vs.  peace  expenditures  390 
Internal  improvements — public  lands  granted  to  India-  j 
na,  for  canal  19;  Southport  harbor  act  ib-,  in  Iowa  16; 
300,000  acres  of  pubhc  lands  granted  to  complete  Wa- 
bash and  Eiie  canal  32;  bill  vetoed  in  N.  Yolk  179;  sur- 
vey in  progress  357;  Tuscan  braid  machine  272 

Iowa,  territory — improv.  hill  presented  9;  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  admission  of,  as  a s'ate,  passed  9;  bill  providing 
a judicial  system  for,  passed  11;  act  making  appro,  for 
certain  improv.  in,  passed  19 

Iowa  and  F lorida — -act  for  admis.  as  states,  passed  19; 
sup.  thereto,  passed  ib-,  debate  in  the  senate,  on  the  hill 
65;  remarks  on  the  law  for  admis.  of  67;  die  law  69; 
tnr.  \ m ton’s  speech  ^0;  popular  vote  on  accept,  ot  reject, 
the  state  consti.  lOll,  rejects,  by  popular  vote,  the  act 
autho.  their  admis.  as  a state  131;  exp.  pro.  16;  public 
land  sales  ordered  in  161;  petrefa,ctious,  legislature  meec 
131;  trouble  with  the  hall  breed  Indians  203;  legislature 
assemble  223;  crops  256;  disputed  Missouri  boundary 
292;  about  admit,  into  the  Union  294;  divis.  of  the  ler- 
riroi-y  proposed,  to  make  two  states  311;  consti.  question 
390;  election  400 

Iowa  Indians  258 

Ireland — repeal  meeting  34;  agitation  rela.  to  May- 
nooih  grant,  O’Connell  trying  to  rekindle  repeal  flame 
9/;^  temperance  reform  in  128;  queen’s  proposed  visit, 
O’Connell  145;  Sydney  Smith’s  fragment  on  the  Irish 
Catholic  church  173;  emigrations  from  176;  preparations 
to  receive  the  queen  177;  Forrest,  repeal  meeting  209;  Ta- 
ra Hall  repeal  meeting,  O’Connell  denounces  ‘Young 
Ireland5  256;  disturbances,  statistics  of  crime  273;  sir  R. 
Peel  and  Daniel  O’Connell,  on  the  Irish  bank  bill  295; 
deadly  affray  at.  Billenliassen  322;  religious  seels  in  331; 
college  bill  in  parliament,  repeal  meeling,  O’Connell  on 
the  stale  of  3q0 

Ion  steamers,  the  John  M-  Bibb,  the  Hunter,  building 
at  Pittsburg  IS;  the  W.  Whilden,  launched  96 

Iron  works,  at  Danville  23 

Iron  product  of,  in  ihe  U.  Slates  3S;  N.  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Western  Virginia  33;  irade  64.37 
Iren  mountain,  Missouri  216 

Iron  interests,  improvements  219;  corruption,  &c . 234; 
important  discovery  in  manufacturing  of  235 


Isthmus  of  Panama,  survey  of  177 

Italy — Cumberland  frigate,  Bancroft’s  history,  nir. 
WicklifFe  210 

J 

Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew,  ex-Presidem — death  of,  offi- 
cial announcements,  last  moments  241.  funeral.  Dr. 
Tyaek’s  diary  242;  Healey’s  portrait  ol  243;  general  or- 
ders 257;  honors  to  his  memory  260;  at  Washington, 
Annapolis,  N.  York  2S2;  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Webster, 
the  last  moments  of  283;  the  Texan  ‘nation’s  gratitude’ 
274;  letter  to  maj.  Wm.  B.  Lewis  277;  Esselman’s  ac- 
count of  the  last  moments  of  283;  a last  visit  to,  orators 
appointed  in  the  principal  cities  on  the  occasion,  his  ap- 
propriate tomb,  B.  F.  Butler’s  oration  284;  Piesident 
Polk’s  toast  290;  funeral  solemnities  to,  in  Texas  on  4th 
July,  being  their  first  celebration  of  our  national  anni- 
versary *91;  reminescences  of,  last  will  and  testament 
344;  Amos  Kendall’s  life  of,  a letter  from,  to  certain  man- 
ufacturers, another  letter  from,  to  major  Wm.  B.  Lewis 
345;  respect  to  the  memory  of,  in  Europe  355 

Jackson,  Jasper,  a giant  at  eight  years  old  144 

Jameson,  mr.  rep,,  Texas  annexation  10 

Jamagin,  senator,  Choctaw  bill  9 

Jay,  judge,  Wm.,  on  slavery,  Texas  annexation  and 
disunion  87 

Jenifer,  mr.,  recalled  from  Austria  245;  notice  of  597, 

400 

Jesuits — attempt  to  expell  from  Switzerland  34,  80-1; 
civil  war  ensues  145;  in  France  335;  expelled  ihence  361 
Jews,  right  recognized  by  parliament  J12,  360;  in  Pa- 
lestine 192;  Russian  ukase  240 

Johnson,  Cave,  postmaster  general  22 

Johnson,  senator,  on  annexing  Texas,  5 to  9;  Iowa 
and  Florida  nill  62 

Joint  resolutions,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  cong.  19 
Jones,  Anson,  President  of  Texas — [see  Texas] — seci. 
Calhoun’s  letter  to  4 

Jones,  John  W.,  said  to  be  nominated  for  attorney  ge- 
neral ■ 22 

Judicial — system  for  Iowa,  bill  passed  11;  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  courts  to  Florida  11;  U-  S. 
marshal  and  clerk  arrested,  by  Michigan  54;  act  to  ex- 
tend, over  lakes,  &e.  19,  68;  U-  S,  courts  in  Louisiana  19 
K 

Kanawha,  salt  manufacture  96;  natural  gas  199 

Kearney,  com.,  letter  to  the  National  Institute  183 

Kenewa  Point,  Lake  Superior,  silver  and  copper  of  409 
Kennedy , J.  P.,  mr.  rep.,  report  on  coffee  duties  10; 
amend,  to  annex  res.  11;  speech  on  Texas  annex.  154 
Kentucky,  state  of — fire  at  Crab  Orchard  63;  beinp  9S, 
219,  235,  246;  political,  nominations  ISO;  boundary  197; 
Baptist  convention  272;  abolition  propositions  in  352; 
elections  360,  384,  400;  colonization  Kentucky  in  Liberia 
362;  Louisville  improvements  391 ' 

Kidd's  treasures,  pursuit  of  325 

Knibb,  Rev.  Wm  , speech  at  the  British  anti-slavery 
convention,  London  286 

L 

Lafayette,  gen  , relocation  of  land  warrants  to,  autho- 
rized 19;  La.,  a port  of  delivery  19;  Indiana,  fire  at  224 
Lakes  and  navigable  waters,  jurisdiction  extended  over 
19,  68;  defence  of,  'Harry  bluff’’  noted  118 

Lakes  oj  America,  extent,  elevation,  and  depth  of  35; 

navigation  open  128 

Lake  trade,  open  128 

Lake  steamers  330 

Lakes,  navigation  from  the,  to  the  Mississippi  333 

Lands— [see  mineral  lands ] — of  U.  States,  grant  to  In. 
diana,  for  canals  19;  Mississippi  surveys  confirmed  i b; 
relocation  of  warrants  to  Lafayette  auihorized  19;  Wy- 
andoti  ib-,  300,000  acres  granted  to  complete  Wabash 
canal  32;  sale  of,  in  Georgia  223;  at  Chicago  400;  in 
Michigan  416 

Land  districts,  in  Arkansas  19 

Land  titles,  act  respecting  19, 

Land  company,  Texas  advt.  354’ 

Lard,  exports  of,  1845  233 

Ijatrobe.  mr.  address  on  colonization  252 

Laws  and  treaties  of  V.  S , subserp.  for  copies  of  19 
Law  making,  statistics  170;  new  code,  in  Missouri  391  ' 
Law  cases,  of  Florida  213;  U States  vs.  Hogan,  ban,;-  ! 
rupt  case  decision,  rebel  banks  ot  Indiana,  slave  case  214  j 
Lawyers,  practice  in  Michigan  86  I 

Lead,  mines,  Illinois  33;  trade  to  China  SO;  statistics  j 
102;  in  Missouri.  Illinois  391;  shipped  from  Galena  416 
Leather  und  shoe  pegs,  exported  to  England  301  ■ 

L,epd  decisions— brig  Creole  4,  mineral  lamds  66;  ob-  j 
strutting  mail  driver  115;  in  Louisiana,  teedom  oEtained  ! 
280;  slave  question  in  N.  Jersey  333;  fugitive  slaves,  in  : 
■Pennsylvania  396 

Legal  fictions  280 ' 

Legation  to  London,  appointment  of  secretary  to  290  j 
Levi,  David,  elected  U.  S.  senator,  from  Florida  295  j 
Lewis,  major  /»  in.  B , removal  from  office  270;  gen.  , 
Jackson’s  letter  to  277,  345;  major  L.’s  letter  to  president 
Polk  277  ; 

Lexington,  aboli i ton  disturbances  408  \ 

Liberia — gov.  Robert’s  message  17 ; Baltimore  emig. 
arrive  out,  items,  commer  comp,  of  English,  French,  I 
and  American  34;  a project  for  establish,  a regular  packet 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  160;  items  193;  comp!.,  against 
G.  Britain  230,  362;  mr.  Latrohe  on  252,  Dr.  Litgenneel 
on  the  products,  resourc,  ?,  &e.  i f 253;  finances'  323  ! 
Liberty  of  the  press  280  Liberty  party,  appelqtion  413 
Light  houses,  cost  of  the,  of  U.’d.  ’ 16 

Lima,  republic  of — Castillo  rejoic.,  no  earthquakes  32; 
Castillo  inaugurated  370 

Liverpo  il  in  1745  and  IS  15  369  j 

Livingston,  nir.,  at  Madrid  337  j 

Jjuan,  bill,  passed  in  Illinois  33;  New  York  canal  99;  i 
con'ract  141,  203,  328;  MJ.  mining  co,  144;  of  Illinois  160  , 


Loan,  U.  8 , of  42-3;  where  interest  is  payable  245 
Locomotive,  ‘Little  John’  272 

Locusts,  Dr.  G.  M Smith’s  prediction  of,  for  this  sea- 
son 123 

London — parks,  beggars  369;  statistics  401 

Long  Island  sound,  commerce  304 

Louisiana,  stare  of — treasurer  4;  Lafayette  a port  of 
delivery  19;  act  respt.  U.  S courts  in  19;legis.  adj  , acta 
33;  education  in  N.  Orleans  68;  farming  in  Attakapas 
86;  public  land  sales  ordered  161;  consti.  provisions  on 
duelling  176;  St.  Landry  sugar  crop,  uiuden  treasure 
180;  conti.  conv.  adjourn  197;  outlines  of  the  instrument 
reported,  Maison  Rouge  claim  decided  193;  parish  of 
St.  Mary’s,  statistics  216;  prompt  sup.  of  a riot,  a con- 
tract 279;  singular  la  w case,  freedom  gained  280;  sugar 
culture,  education,  U.  S.  mint  lots,  Point  Coupe  court 
house  and  jail  burnt,  penitentiary  statistics  295;  the  new 
consti  , newspapers  311;  state  debate  325;  party  nomi., 
penitentiary  porcelain  munuf-  311;  political  party  move- 
ments 359;  sugar  culture,  Opelousas  prairies  360;  six 
hundred  slaves  emancipated  in  361;  lawless  proceedings 
on  the  Texas  frontier  374;  constitutional  reform  390;  vo- 
lunteers 401,  403 

Louisville,  improvements  391 

Lowell — manufactory,  statistics  148,  178,  310 

Lumber,  of  Maine  181;  the  Upper  Mississippi  2‘20;Ban- 
gor  336 

Lyell’s  Travels  in  America  405 

Me 

McDuffie,  senator,  appro,  bill  9;  Texas  annexation  36; 
Iowa  and  Florida  59;  illness  224 

McKeever,  capt. — acknowledgments  to,  from  N.  Zea- 
land ^ 338 

Me  Lone,  Lewis,  appointed  minister  to  England,  no- 
ticed 243-1;  retained  as  president  of  the  B.  and  O.  R. 
Co.  244;  arrival  and  reception  at  Liverpool  400 

McLaughlin,  lieut.,  res.  respecting  11;  investigation  372 
M 

Macomb,  gen.,  monument  to  1 1 

Mac  lavish,  miss  M.  W.,  marriage  of  259 

Madison,  James,  resolutions  of  1796  on  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  26 

Magnetic — iron  ore,  in  Pennsylvania  32;  light  192; 
priming  telegraph  240;  item  304;  telegraph,  contracts  for 
128,  176,  203,  304;  era,  achievements  240 

Mahogany  trade  238 

Mails — for  foreign  countries  11,19,36;  steamers  re- 
commended 67;  Canada  circular  130;  respecting  steam- 
ers 231 

— new  postage  law  19 

— legal  decision  obstructing  drivers  115;  reg.  remit.  129; 
seizure  224;  franking  privilege,  to  Texas,  Pacific  215; 
through  tubes  243;  various  items  respecting  the  new 
postage  law,  &<:.  363-4 

Maine,  state  of — res.  relative  to  violation  of  treaty  of 
Washington  131 , 133;  relative  to  Dorr  and  R.  Island  278; 
lumber  181 ; timber  sales,  starch  factory  310;  banks  320; 
business  325;  Congregationaliats  on  slavery  334;  products 
340;  nominations  ^ 374 

Maison  Rouge  claim,  decided  * 193 

Manufactures — cotton,  urged  on  the  southern  states 
54;  at  Lowell  US:  buttons  192;  steel  pens  203;  scythes 
ib,  starch  216,  310;  queen’s-ware  and  pottery,  in  Mis- 
souri 216;  exports  of,  1845  233;  the,  of  iron  235;  proce- 
lnin  311;  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania  353 

Maple  for  England  160 

Marble,  resembling  the  Egyptian,  discovered  in  Alle- 
gany county,  Md.  352 

Marcy,  Win.  L.,  secretary  of  war,  noticed  22 

Marietta,  ship  building  86 

Marine  insurances  32 

Marriage,  in  high  life,  mr.  Howard  to  miss  MacTa- 
vish  259 

Marshall,  judge,  his  faithful  old  servant  229 

Martin,  Luther,  of  Maryland  412 

Maryland,  stale  of — legislature  adjourn,  finances, 
Clies.  and  Ohio  canal  bill  passed  23;  its  provisions  24, 
85,  132,  341 ; attorney  general  SO;  penitentiary,  Balt,  jail, 
revolutionary  worthies,  officers  of  the  old  Maryland  hue, 
gen.  Smallwood  150;  gen.  Gist  151  ; copper  trade  179; 
quietly  paying  off  slate  interest  and  debt,  fight  wiili  run- 
away negroes  208;  finances,  credit  2 40;  court  of  appeals, 
decision  on  stamp  act,  nominations  279;  li.  and  O.  rail- 
road co.  reject  the  Virginia  act  293;  finances,  Tide  Wa* 
ter  canal,  col.  Hughlett  304;  slavery  question,  Charles 
county  proceedings  332;  barge  figlil  1782  3 45;  Egyptian 
marble  352;  instructions  to  delegates  to  stamp  act  con- 
gress 378;  constitutional  reform  project  391,  convert.  405 
Maryland  Historical  Society  — Pulaski’s  banner,  col. 
Ben  talou  39;  meeting  S3,  93,  233;  un  the  name  of  our 
country  161 

Marine  Society  N.  Y.,  anniversary  186 

Massachusetts,  state  of — res.  relative  to  annex.  Tex- 
as, presented  5,  10;  western  railroad  statistics  23;  dispute 
with  S.  Carolina,  S.  D.  Word’s  pamphlet  37;  death  of 
senator  Bates  39;  session  closed,  duration  of  sessions 
since  1835,  U.  S.  senator  53;destitution  54;rage  for  chang. 
names  67;  railroads,  new  charters  169;  Hist.  do.  171;  Bos- 
ton statistics.  Lowell  do!7S;  dispute  with  S.  Carolina  197; 
charities  223,  Nantucket  sheep  sheering,  Boston  improv. 
278;  ‘a  lit  tie  war,’  U,  S.  armory  at  Springfield  192;  rail- 
roa  ds  of* 312;  Natick  shoe  business,  copper  smelling,  po- 
pulaijon  of  Salem,  of  N,  Bedford  325,  Boston  and  Low- 
ell si ti unties  340;  native  American  norriina.  363;  circular 
ol,  in  1765,  proposing  a continental  congress  376';  in- 
structions to  tiieir  delegates  there  to  377;  Fall  River  404 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  anniv.  222 
Mussucu.ietts  Temperance  Union,  anniv.  isa-y  222 
Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  anniversary  223 
Massachusetts  Subbait  School  Society,  anniversary  223 
Massachusetts, propeller  packet  ship  411,  416 
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Mastodon,  discovered  in  N.  Jersey  310;  near  New- 
burg,  Ml.  Y.  400 

Matanzas,  fire  320 

Match  making  by  popular  vote  384 

Maynoulh  grant,  history  o f,  debate  on  171 

Maysville,  hemp  Irade  304 

Medical  graduates,  Philadelphia  06 

Memorial,  of  the  first  American  congress,  to  the  Bri- 
tish lords  in  parliament  3S0;  to  the  commons  ih 

Memphis,  southern  covention  at  312 

Mercantile  Library,  Boston,  T.  H.  Perkins’  dona.  272 
Merrick,  senator,  and  his  postage  bill  409 

Mesmerism  eclipsed  by  Oneiromancy  32 

Methodist  Episcopal  church — H-  Clay  respecting  divi- 
sion of  the  149;  conv.  at  Louisville  166,  186;  conf.  in  N. 
Jersey  167;  on  slave  question  334,  361 

Mexico,  republic  of—  mr.  Archer’s  res.  proposing  ne- 
gotiations 9;  Texas  letters  of  marque  against,  revoked 
17;  Almonte  and  his  passports,  remarks  thereon  ih-,  our 
relations  with  IS;  drawback  act  19;  Santa  Anna  a pri- 
soner 32:  consul  at  N.  Orleans  35;  revolutions,  Santa  Fe 
tradeis  34;  reb.  with,  remarks  51;  Almonte  prot.  against 
annex.  Texas,  and  quits  the  U.  S.  35,  84;  warlike  ap- 
pearances 112;  Cuevas,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  ad- 
dresses a note  to  mr.  Shannon,  closing  dip.  rela.,  and  to 
other  foreign  ministers,  protesting  against  the  annex,  of 
Texas,  war  spirit  116;  items,  mr.  Buchanan’s  reply  to 
Almonte’s  protest  117; items  128; earthquake,  items  129; 
official  announcement,  mr.  Cuevas  to  mr  Shannon,  mr. 
Shannon’s  replv  134;  mr.  Cuevas’  circular  to  foreign 
ministers,  remarks  of  the  press  135;  statistics,  population, 
trade,  Texas  procla.  of  cession  of  arms  146;  warlike 
tone  151;  more  earthquakes  160;  speculations  of  the  N. 
Orleans  press  respect  California  162;  items  176;  British 
discussions  177;  items  178;  Santa  Fe  193;  ourrela.  with, 
assuming  a serious  aspect.  193;  Cuevas’  comum.  'he 
project  for  ackowleding,  conditionally,  the  independence 
of  Texas,  various  items  204;  insur.  in  California  20S;  in- 
trigue of  capt.  Elliott,  prest.  Jones.  &c.,  mr.  Shannon 
leaves  212;  posture  of  our  rela.  with  225;  contra,  accounts 
from,  army  and  resources  of,  Mexican  press  on  annex. 
Texas,  about  the  indemnity  226,  hist,  item  334;  revolu. 
in  California  235;  items  256;  sentence  of  Santa  Anna 
and  his  associates,  hostile  feeling  257;  prest.  Jones’  Tex- 
an procli.  of  cession  of  hostilities  with  253;  relations 
with  272;  revolution  attempted  274;  nego.  with  president 
Jones,  commit.  274;  our  relations  with  275;  Bustamente, 
items,  Herrera’s  procl.  upon  receiving  in  tel.  of  Texas 
deciding  to  annex  to  the  U.  S.  305;  will  Mexico  declare 
war?  306;  corres.  relative  to  a tre  ity  with  Texas  315; 
navy  321;  reports  from  326;  congress  to  meet  on  the  17th 
July,  presidential  electioneering  352;  our  army  and  navy 
disposed  of  to  be  ready  for  contingencies,  the  Mexican 
consul  recalled  front  N.  Orleans,  propositions  of  war  sub- 
muted  by  the  Texan  gov.  to  congress,  and  asking  for 
815,000,000  to  carry  it  on  with,  appeals  of  their  press 
372,383;  warlike  334;Senor  Arrangoiz  387;  relations 
with,  imelli.  from,  presidential  electioneering  338;  propo- 
sitions for  war,  &c.,  Yucatan  401;  remarks  relative  to 
navies  in  the  gulf,  &c.  403 

Mexican  indemnity — appro,  bill  9,  11;  position  of  31; 
my.  Payne’s  note  83;  mr.  Shannon’s  statement  213,  299  ; 
the  press  respecting  226,  240 

Miami  canal,  trade  391 

Michigan,  state  of— central  railroa  i , business  26;  ar- 
rest of  U S.  marshal  and  clerk,  wolves,  wildcats  51; 
session  protracted,  case  ol  contempt  68;  every  man  his 
own  lawyer  86';  trade  and  improv.  192,  230;  ‘magnifi- 
cent sta'e’  294;  land  sales  416 

Midshipmen,  law  relative  to,  appointments  66;  exam  in 
ed,  list  of  276 

.'  iller,  senator,  Texas  annex  9,-  speech  108 

Military  academy,  appro,  bill  10,  66;  appro,  for  a board 
of  visitors  to,  negatived  11;  cadet’s  pay  13;  inspectors 
and  examiners  appointed  193;  the  annual  examination 
277;  register  1S45  389 

Military  services,  act  for  payment  for,  in  Florida  19 
Militia,  of  Connecticut  178;  of  N.  Hampshire,  gov. 
Steele  ‘pockets’  the  bill  292 

Milk  at  N.  York  334 

Milleritss,  predictions  fail  96;  in  England  334 

Mineral,  lands,  executive  comtnu.,  9;  legal  decision  66 
Mineral  land  warrants,  official,  respecting  locations, 
vYc.  32  i 

Mines,  of  Alabama  180;  mining  in  America  400 

Minors,  enlistment  of,  in  navy,  illegal  18;  act  autii  >. 
enlist,  of  boys  for  the  navy,  passed  19 

Mission  to  England — offered  to  J.  C.  Calhoun,  and 
declined  20;  several  S.  Carolina  statesmen  declmet.be 
161;  Louis  McLane  accepts,  noticed  243;  whether  charg- 
ed with  the  Oregon  negotiation  or  not?  Balt,  asod  Ohio 
railroad  244;  remarks  of  the  'Union.’  sect,  to  the  lega 
lion  299,  306;  mr.  McL.  leaves  for  England  306 

Mississippi,  state  of — land  surveys  19;  U.  S.  senator 
appointed  86;  Commercial  and  Railroad  Bank  ofVicks- 
burg  86;  finances  132;  education  fund  180;  chalk  disvo- 
vered  in  192;  banks  294;  nominations  327,  391,  405;  R. 
J.  Walker  and  the  U.  S.  senator  330 

Missouri,  state  of — iron  mountain  16;  leg.  adjourn, 
central  railroad  54;  copper  mines,  blacksmith’s  asso., 
leg.  adjourn  86;  tax  titles,  res.  on  Texas  annex.  163;  eon 
stitutional  convention,  boundary  dispute,  border  troubles, 
hops  1S1;  credit  203;  cave,  iron  mount.  128, .216:  starch 
rnanuf.,  queen’ s-waie  216;  boundary  292;  record  of  land 
titles  295;  lawless  pioceedings  325;  tobacco  crop  352; 
premium  tobacco  368;  constitutional  reform  390, ,-1;  new 
code  of  laws,  lead  n ines  391;  election  400 

Missouri  river,  d,ffic  tit  to  navigate  208 

Money  market— [tee  last  page  each  number ] 
Montevideo,  items  274,  320 

Monument,  to  gen.  Macomb  11;  John  Fitch  32;  capt. 


Roberts,  of  the  first  Atlantic  steamer  70 

Morehead,  senator,  Texas  annexation  8 

Mormons — in  England  32;  elections  at  Nauvoo  tb; 
building  a wall  round  their  temple  at  Nauvoo  162;  schis- 
matic or  Rigdon  conv.  165;  troubles  180;  trials  for  mur- 
dering ,T.  and  H.  Smith  224;  items  256;  trials  326;  ac- 
count for  numerous  fires  334;  Nauvoo  361 

Morocco — items  210;  emperor  obslrepolous  289;  con- 
sul general  to  386 

Morris  canal,  enlargement  272,  310 

Morris,  E.  J.,  rep.  10 

Morse's  magnetic  telegraph,  at  Baltimore  post  office, 
official  regulations,  &c.  80;  mr.  M.  to  Europe  256 
Moscow,  celebrating  its  900th  anniversary  289 

Mourning,  appropriate  national  341 

Music  to  a charming  tune,  Coleman  32 
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Navy,  British — in  the  Pacific  18;  official  estimates  for 
the  33;  steam  navy  of  136;  parliament  debate  on  esti- 
mates and  supplies  133,  196;  Pacific  squadron  177;  offi- 
cial report,  comparative  despatch,  efficiency  196;  on  the 
lakes  208,  403;  instances  of  misconstruction  271;  steam 
navy  298;  present  disposition  of  357;  comparison  403 
Navies  of  the  European  powers  357 

Navy  of  Francs  196,338; 

Navy  of  Russia  386;  Sicilian  frigate  Urania 
Navy  of  Mexico  324 

United  States  navy — Mr  Bancroft  nominated  as 

secretary  of  18;  minor  enlisted,  discharged  18;  act  for 
enlistment  of  boys  19;  religion  in  37;  appointments  66; 
punishment  of  duelling  98;  affair  at  Rio,  monster  gun 
for  the  Princeton  99.  195;  ‘our  naval  defence’  130;  cha- 
plain 146;  affair  at  Sumatra  193;  list  of  the,  court  mar- 
shal, remains  of  capt.  Shubrick  194-5;  board  of  mid- 
shipmen examiners,  lieut.  Willies  195:  a scratch  at  rank 
196;  comparison  with  British  ships  197;  operations  on  the 
coast- of  Africa  227;  national  civilities  276;  barge  fight  in 
the  Chesapeake,  1782,  345;  items  356;  force  in  the  gulf 
334;  steamers  for  Texas  389;  Lake  Superior  fleet i&;  dis- 
position of  the  government  forces  402 

Naval  appropriation  bill  11,  19 

Naval  arrangememts,  ‘all  ready’  117 

Naval  court  mailial  224,  256— [seee  capt.  Voorhees ] 
Naval  depot,  at  Memphis  340 

Naval  engineers , board  of  examiners  290,  389;  regu- 
lations 404 

Navy  furloughs,  law  67 

Navy  orders,  36,  66,  130,  147,  162,  194-5,213,  227, 

241, 215-6,  257,  276,  290,  3u8,  321;  gen.  Jackson’s  death 
241;  to  aid  British  exploring  expedition  246 

Naval  officers — capt,  Newton’s  sentence  remitted  18; 
and  reslor,  d 367;  Virginia  ib;  purser  Thornton’s  account 
19;  capt.  Stockton  84;  substantial  compliments  to-cora. 
Parker  and  lieut.  Tilton  131,  372;  suits  again9t  lieut. 
Wilkes  130;  com.  David  Porter’s  remains  162;  com. 
Stewart  276;  com.  '1'.  Ap  C.  Jones  approved  308;  capt. 
Buchanan  to  take  charge  ol  naval  school,  acknowledg- 
ment to  captain  t ell  339;  capt.  Geissinger,  captain  Hun- 
ter 404 

— capt.  Voorhees,  Prest.  Rosas’  messgae  relative  to  36; 
nolo  relative  to  com.  Newman  117;  capt.  Voorhees  court 
marshalled  195:  charges  227;  trial  276;  second  trial  324, 
357;  sentence  372;  charges  402;  capt.  Purvis’ acknow- 
ledgment to  276 

— ‘Old  salts’  on  the  lakes,  and  the  British  shipping  staves 
for  water  casks 

Naval  school,  removed  to  Annapolis  276,  356,  389; 
capt.  Buchanan  ib 

Navy  pension,  act  passed  19,36;  explanation  of  130 
Navy  uniform,  regulations  213 

Murine  corps,  col.  Win.  Freeman,  obt  37;  appoint- 
ments 48 

Revenue  Cutters,  bill  passed  notwithstanding  the  veto 
10,  11;  noticed  19 

SHIPS  AND  squadrons. 

African  squadron  66,  143,  195,  256 

The  John  Adams,  destination  256;  at  Brooklyn  276; 
the  gulf  324,  356 

The  Albany,  sloop  of  war,  on  the  stocks  276 

The  Bainbridge,  brig,  Brazil  station  213,  291 

The  George  Bibb,  iron  steamer,  building  at  Pittsburg 
18;  leaves  there  276 

The  Boston,  frigate,  at  Montevideo  291,  324 

'Ptie  Boxer,  brig,  at  Boston,  repairing  389 

The  Brandywine,  frigate,  to  leave  China  for  Valpa- 
raiso 16;  N.  W.  coast  of  Mexico  256;  at  Honolulu  291; 
expected  404 

Tlie  China  squadron,  reported  lb 

The  Columbia,  frigate,  at  Norfolk  389 

The  Columbus,  74,  fitting  for  E.  Indies  67,  99;  com- 
missioned 131,208.295 

The  Congress,  frigate,  arrives  at  Annapolis  18;  fitting, 
trial  of  speed  131;  at  Norfolk  389,  404 

The  Constellation,  frigate,  to  be  converted  into  a big 
gun  steamer  291 ; ‘woodman,  spare  that  iree’  308 

The  Constitution,  frigats,  atZinzibnr  18;  for  Sumatria 
66  , at  Stngapoor  131,  213;  for  Canton  356;  sickness  339 
The  Cumberland,  frigate,  at  Palermo  for  Malta  356;  ai 
Trieste  403 

The  Cyane,  ship,  at  Norfolk  far  the  gulf  357 

Tne  Dole,  sloop,  at  Norfolk  389 

The  Erie,  store  ship,  arrives  at  Norfolk  06;  sails  for 
the  Pacific  290 

The  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Sisal  37;  reported  84: 
for  Pensacola  131;  Aransas  bay  for  Balize  404 

The  Germantown,  sloop  of  war,  work  recommenced 
on  . 389 

The  Grampus,  the  Macedonian,  to  the  survivors  of  195 
The  Gulf  squadron,  64,  131,  148;  at  Vera  Cruz  176, 
195;  returns  with  mr.  Wickliffe  215;  at  Pensacola  352; 


sails  for  Texas  356 

The  home  squadron  84 — [see  gulf  squadron] 

The  Hunter,  iron  steamer,  building  at  Pittsburg  18, 276 
The  Independence,  74,  Boston,  overhauling  389 

The  Jamestown , sloop  of  war,  at  Port  Praya,  &c.  66; 
trial  of  speed  131;  at  Monrovia  195;  reported  227,  357; 
at  Madeira  404 

The  Lawrence,  sloop  of  war,  84;  off  Balize  99;  from 
Aransas  bay  for  S.  Pass  404 

'I’he  Levant  sloop  of  war,  in  the  Pacific  18;  for  Callao 
290;  at  Callao  356 

The  Lexington,  sloop  of  war,  arrives  at  Charleston 

162,  213;  laid  up  276 

The  Macedonian,  frigate,  on  the  African  coast  for  W. 
Indies  and  home  66;  arrives  at  N.  York  131;  subscrip- 
tion to  the  survivors  of  :he  Grampus  195 

The  Marion,  at  Boston  389 

The  Mediteiranean  squadron,  report.  162:  at  Genoa  276 
The  Michigan,  lake  steamer,  descriplion  416 

The  Mississippi,  steamer,  at  Charleston  navy  yard 
195,  213;  for  the  gulf  352;  experimental  trip  357;  descrip- 
tion 389 

The  Monmouth,  steamer,  for  Texas  339 

The  North  Carolina , 74,  her  com.  ‘on  hoard’  369 
The  Pacific  squadron  18,  290,  356,  384,  389 

The  Poinsett,  steamer,  sold  276 

The  Porpoise,  brig,  from  N.  York  16,  84;  Hampton 
Roads  128,  .31;  Pensacola  309;  gulf  356;  Pensacola  for 
Texas  404 

The  Portsmouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Rio84;  trial  of  speed 
131;  at  Valparaiso  290;  reported  356;  letter  from  357 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  at  Pensacola,  unseaworlhy  67, 
84:  gulf  131;  at  Pensacola  384;  leaking  badly,  ‘Union’s’ 
account  of  389;  contradictory  statements  404 

The  Princeton , steamer,  at  Norfolk  from  N.  York  16; 
abandons  Ericsson  propellers,  and  tries  the  ‘Stevens’ 
scull,’  from  Norfolk  for  Philadelphia,  to  prepare  for  the 
Mediterranean  67;  run  to  Philad.,  destination  changed 
to  the  gulf  84;  monster  gun  99;  for  Norfolk  1 17, 123;  for 
the  gulf  131;  run  from  Galves'on  for  Annapolis  276;  Bal- 
timore for  Philadelphia,  for  repairs,  &c.  291;  ‘Neptune’ 
on  the  308;  off  for  the  gulf  356 

The  Preble,  sloop  ot  war,  coast  of  Africa,  disease  and 
deaths  66;  Cape  de  Verde,  Canary  Islands  131;  sickness 

195 

The  Raritan,  frigate,  at  Rio,  trial  of  speed  131,213, 

291 

The  Relief,  store  ship,  in  the  Pacific  18;  at  Callao  213 
The  Sabine,  sloop  of  war,  on  the  stocks  276 

The  St.  Louis,  sloop  of  war,  E.  Indies  37;  at  N.  Zea- 
land 324,  338 

The  St.  Mary,  sloop  of  war,  84;  at  Hampton  Roads 
128  ; speed  for  the  gulf  131 ; at  Pensacola  309;  letter  339 
The  Saratoga,  sloop  of  war,  84,  at  Hampton  Roads 
123;  for  the  gulf  131;  at  Pensacola  309 

The  Savannah,  frigate,  at  Hilo,  at  Honolulu  37;  Val- 
paraiso, to  Callao  and  California  290 

The  Shark,  schr.,  in  the  Pacific  18,  365 

The  Somers,  brig,  84;  off  Balize  99;  gulf  131 

The  Stockton  squadron,  leaves  Hampton  Roads  for  the 
gulf  131,  195;  Texas  213;  at  Galveston  259 

The  Truxton,  brig,  for  Monrovia  18;  coast  of  Africa 
66,  195;  Port  Praya  256;  V.  Cruz  for  Canary  Islands  356 
The  John  Tyler,  revenue  cutter,  name  changed  to  the 
George  M.  Bibb  37 

The  United  States,  frigate,  at  Boston  389 

The  Vandalia,  sloop,  at  Jaquemel  for  Port  au  Prince 
18,64;  at  Aux  Cayes  for  Pensacola  37;  Hampton  Roads, 
sickness  99,  128:  obt.  of  her  men  133;  letter  from  148 
The  Vigilant,  cutter,  corpse  found  18 

The  Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  fitting  for  E.  Indies  99, 
131;  at  N.  York  162,208 

The  Water  Witch,  revenue  steamer  launched  276 
The  Warren,  sloop  ot  war,  in  the  Pacific  18;  Oahu 
for  Mexico  37;  to  touch  at  Panama  290 

The  Washington,  surveying  brig  324,  356 

The  Yorktown,  sloop  ot  war,  coast  of  Africa  27;  Mon- 
rovia to  windward  357;  for  Madeira  384;  acknowledge_- 
ment  to  capt.  Bell  335 

N 

Name,  ‘of  our  country’  88,  98;  rage  for  changing,  in 
Massachusetts  _ 

Nantucket,  sheep  sheering  278 

NArr.ES,  treaty  with  France  353 

Nashville,  state  house  building  at  294 

Natick,  Mass.,  shoe  business  325 

National  anniversary  274 

National  debt,  president’s  opinion  on  2;  in  1816  193 

National  defence,  editorial  remarks  297 

National  Institute,  third  bulletin  147,  183;  mr.  Wise’s 
present  387 

National  Reform  Asso.,  annual  convention  164 

National  Republican  party,  appellation  413 

Native  American,  national  convention  at  Philadelphia 
292.  307;  Mass,  nomina.  368;  party,  appellation  413 

Naturalists — [see  American ] 129 

Naturalization,  bill  reported  by  mr.  Berrien  10 

Navigable  waters,  U.  S.  jurisdiction  over  68;  inland, 
ol  the  west  52;  between  the  Miss,  and  the  lakes  338 

Nestor ian  mission  81 

New  Bedford,  population  325 

New  England,  railways  220 

New  Granada— president  gen.  Herrau  retires  211 

New  Hampshire,  state  of— election  32;  tin  ore  128; 
election  197,  banks  208;  Historical  society,  legislature, 
gov.  Steele’s  message  250;  nominations  278;  refuse  pro- 
ceeds of  public  lands,  education,  anti-tariff  resolutions, 
whig  norn.,  leg.  adjourn  292,  governor  ‘pockets’  the  mi- 
litia law,  Oregon  res.  292;  res.  relative  to  foreign  rela- 
tions, Oregon,  Texas,  tyrants,  &c.  310;  railroad  bill 
passed,  &c.  325;  olden  times  341;  Crow  legislation  357; 
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colton  factor}:. 374;  proceedings  of  the  colonies  of,  trans- 
milled  lo  i he  first  American  congress  331;  freedom  of 
the  state  to  Dorr  404 

New  Jersey,  state  of— zinc  discovered  in  123;  Me- 
thodist conf.  163;  adv.  expenses  203;  Morris  canal,  mas- 
todon 310;  legal  decision,  slave  question  333;  2d  cong. 
district  374;  ins',  to  their  delegates  to  cong.  of  17 65  377 
New  Orleans — custom  house,  additional  inspect.  1 1; 
receipts  of  produce  at  63;  education  63;  trade  of  144;  ex- 
ports, imports  232;  coffee  imported  into  313;  bank  state- 
ments 320;  cotton  statement  363;  notice  of  shipping  416 
New  sovereignty.  Island  of  St.  Paul  32 

Newspapers — [see  mails j — changes  96:  sale  of  the 
‘Globe’  144;  superceded  by  the  ‘Union.’  remarks  on  es- 
tablishing a govt,  press  153;  in  the  Society  Island  192 
New  York  city— auction  duties,  revenue,  specie  32; 
charter  election  96,  99;  trade  144,  232;  magnetic  tele- 
graph 176;  Sunday  School  Union  anniv.  20U;  fire  224; 
exports  232;  emigrants  272,  298;  Jackson’s  funeral  obse- 
quies 232;  project  for  tunnelling  Broadway  320;  dreadful 
fire  at  explosion  at  320,  327;periodieals  published  in  325; 
churches  in  334;  banks,  fire  352,  363,  400;  revenue  col- 
lected at  356;  milk,  emigrants  384;  custom  house,  sales 
postponed  338 

New  York  custom  house  appointment,  gen.  Van  Ness’ 
letter  to  president  Polk  231 

New  York,  state  of— real  estate,  taxation  4;  anti-rent 
difficulties  4,  24,  33,  63,  99,  123,  179,  293,  336,  374,  393, 


criminating  tolls,  canal  loan,  pilot  law  99;  inspections 
101;  pauper  states  119;  legislature  128;  sect.  Young  131; 
soc.  of  true  inspiration,  temperance  topics  132;  canals 
141,  325;  Bible  society  165;  Colonization  society  165,  1S6; 
alien,  internal  imp.  bill  vetoed,  bank  charters  granted, 
leg.  adjourn  179;  Bible  soeiel}  200;  cmisti.  conv.  bill 
214,  390;  schools  214;  redemp.  of  lands  215;  loan,  finan- 
ces 228;  Albany  bridge  240;  temperance  conv.,  court 
house  fired,  iron  and  cotton  factories  293;  fire  310;  Ixidd, 
granite  exploded  325;  prison  statistics,  Croton  aqudeucf, 
Brooklyn  341;  taking  census  353;  congress  of  1765  377; 
Union  College  331;  Indian  council  382;  mastodon  400; 
governor’s  proclamation  416 

New  Zealand,  question  in  parliament  321 

Niagara  river,  flood  96 

Nicaragua,  sanguinary  civil  war  193 

Niles,  miss  C.  B.,  obituary  133 

Nominations,  riot  acted  on  by  the  senate  16 

North  Carolina — and  Virginia,  difficulties 86; graph- 
ite 182;  tobacco  prize,  fire  at  Fayetteville  256;  election, 
congressional  candidate  294,  359,  384,  400 

Northeast  boundary  question,  debate  in  parliament  128; 
the  survey  274 

O 

Oats,  produced  in  the  several  states  37 

Odd  Fellows,  statistics  32 

Official  responsibility , president’s  allusion  to  3 

Ohio,  stale  ol— land  titles,  Wyandotts  19;  bank  law 
24,  £>4;  shipbuilding  32,86;  wheat  trade  51;  discrimi- 
nating tolls  99;  congressional  districts,  wheat  crop  sta- 
tistics 100;  interest  176;  colored  papulation,  observatory 
316,  240;  bricks  216;  currency  272;  Cincinnati,  canals  of 
311;  electione.  ring  326;  Virginia  abduc.  case  333,  373; 
canals  391;  railway  415 

Ohio  river  32  Oil  trade— [see  last  page  each  number] 
Old  Maryland  Line,  list  of  officers  150 

Opelousas  prairie,  La.  360 

Operatives,  female,  in  England  and  America  105 

Opium,  learlul  consumption  of,  in  England  2S8 

Oregon,  territory — president’s  remarks  3;  mr.  Allen’s 
bill  rejected  9;  enquiry  in  parlamenl  33;  cotton  culture 
in,  emigrants  38;  bill  deferred  53;  independent  govt,  in 
84;  McCarver’s  letter  100;  extent,  soil,  productions,  title 
104;  debate  in  parliament  113;  British  press  respecting 
114,145,177,205,218 
— emigrants  for  12.9;  ‘Oregon  fever’  203;  army  of  216, 
224,  223,  240,  246,  277,  339-40-1,  393,  416 
— one  hundred  years  ago  129;  pending  negotiation  151-2 
— wheat  162;  routs,  distances  181 

— relations  with  G.  Britain  184,  205,  224,  236-7-3-9 
— Green  low’s  Oregon  203;  Texas,  Mexico,  and,  the 
truth  about,  N.  Y-  Com.  205;  Charleston  Courier  2u6; 
‘voice  of  the  west,’  Rush’s  residence  in  London  207,  364; 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  217;  Wilkes’  expedition  to  238;  French 
press  on  240;  N.  Hampshire  on  252,  310;  editorial  on  ne- 
gotiation 364;  independent  govt.,  Bennett’s  letter  393; 
errors  in  maps  402 

Osages  and  Creeks,  difficulties  ’ 64 

Our  country — its  name  98-9,  161, 292;  historical  ma- 
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terials  314;  barge  fight  on  the  Chesapeake 

P 

Pacific,  mails  for  the  245;  Malgrove,  Sandwich 
Packet  ships  64;  the  Massachusetts 

Pardons  16 Paper  boxes  330 Paintings 

Party  politics  3,  68 Party  names,  history  of 

Pastoral  association  222 Patagonia 

Pauper,  statistics  119,  336  Pawnee  Indians  32  258 
Penitentiary,  of  Maryland  119;  Penn-  179;  Louisiana 
295,  341;  Indiana  311 

Pennsylvania,  state  of— U.  S-  senator  23,  88,  132, 262; 
iron  works  23;  magnetic  iron  32;  legisla’ure,  B.  and  O 
railroad,  August  payment  54,208,228,352;  defaulters 
96;  canal  trade  144 

—penitentiary  179;  Epis.  conv.  192;  Coloniz. society  200; 
Girard  college,  suspension  bridge,  Inst,  for  blind,  finan- 
ces, schools  2l6;  political  parties,  iron  trade  293;  Dickin- 
sun_ college  3|0;  public  works,  imps.,  &c.,  debt  and  cred- 
it 358,  3/4;  Fishing  creek  valley  374;  fugitive  slaves  396 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  appropriation  1 1 

Pension  bill  19 Penny  news  272 


Periodicals,  in  N.  Y.  325 

Perkins,  T.  H.,  donation,  19 

Perrysburg,  and  Crogliatisvilie  land  titles  19 

Persia,  Yankee  cooking  stove  384 

Petitions,  value  of304;  hist  Ante.  cong.  to  the  king  379 
Petre factions  96,  181,  384 

Peyton,  mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  11 

Philadelphia — assessment  25;  graduates  96;  election 
96;  inspections  144,  176;  items  176,  272;  Academy  of 
Fine  Aris  burnt  240;  churches  334 

Pickens,  mr.  declines  mission  to  G.  Britain  . 161 

Pig  metal  343  Pilot  law  99 

Pittsburg — fires  102,  128,  208,  221,  240;  rising  from 
its  ashes  176.  360;  manuf.  tf>;  steamboat  building  416 
Political  parties — items  23;  campaign  in  Tennessee 
100;  J.  C.  Calhoun  231;  in  Penn.  293;  parson  Brown- 
low  296;  in  the  29th  congress  401 

Por.K,  J.  K — inaugurated  President  U.  S.  1;  British 
press  011  20;  his  ancestors  21;  major  Lewis’  letter  to  277; 
toast  290 

Pompeii,  recent  discoveries  at  192 

Population— Quebec  48;  Sandwich  Islands  51);  Mexi- 
co 116,  Russia  176,  273;  Dominica  192;  Lower  Canada 
230;  aboriginals  of  America  313;  Schenectady  416 
Pork  trade  87-8  Port  of  delivery  19 

Port  Walker,  discovered  276  Portland,  election  112 
Porter,  com.  David,  remains  of  161 

Porto  Rico— export  duties  112,  213;  regts.  226 

Portsmouth,  railroad,  difficulties  86 

Portugal — items  34,98,  177 

Postage  law — to  operate  1st  July  11;  passed  16,  19; 
its  provisions  20,  40;  regulations  under  189,227;  frank- 
ing 245;  charges  to  government,  compensation  to  post- 
masters 307;  penny  press  assail  4!)9 

Post  office  department,  appropriation  19;  report  on  bal- 
ances 178,  191  Post  routes,  bill  nassed  19 

Post  offices,  foreign,  Fiance  198;  trans.  of  funds  272 
Potatoe,  statistics  37;  disease  304 

Pottawatomie  Indians,  council  refused  treaty  25S, 

292,  307 

Presbyterian,  items  167,  185,  195 

Presidency,  one  term  principle  and  mr.  Polk  306 

President,  U.  S. — J.  K.  Polk  inaugurated  1;  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s decision  on  the  Texas  res.,  remarks  of  the  Globe, 
&c.  16;  and  mr.  Wise,  reform  amongst  officers  93;  de- 
bate in  parlia.  respect.  120;  gen.  Van  Ness’  letter  to  281 
President  and  V.  President,  act  to  establish  a uni- 
form time  for  electing  19 

Presidential  election,  tabular  view  of  1840  and  1844 
Texas,  popular  vote  249 

Printers,  patriotism  of  341 

Prisons,  of  Conn.  173;  N.  Hampshire  251;  N.  York 
341 ; discipline  society  222 

Private  acts,  last  congress  19 

Private  ex] rr ess  mails  32,  190,  363 

Produce,  receipts  of,  at  N.  Orl.  6S;  at  Cincin.  23,  54 

Protest,  form  of,  disputed  duties  337 

Prussia,  relations  with,  178;  constitution  370;  whalers 

416 

Public  deposits  144,  288,  356,  325 

Public  lands  20,  146,  161,  357 

Pulaski  banner  39  Pusey,  Dr.  334 

Q 

Quebec,  fires  224,  240,  283,  320 

R 

Railways — 23,  26,  54,  86;  in  the  U.  States  163;  in  Eu 
rope  167,  220-1,  368,  370;  sundry  170,  251,  254-5,  272; 
mania  299;  ‘railroad  era’ 300-1,  312;  Russia  322;  New 
Hampshire  325,  416 

Relations  with  G.  Britain  52;  ‘lookout’  184;  treaty- 
making power  151-2;  with  Sumatra  193;  Texas  and 
Mexico  272,291 

Repeal  association  34;  dissolved  160,  192,  203 

Republican  parly,  appellation  412 

Revenue — [see  tariff] — of  Texas  4;  relative  to  frauds 
on  19;  Illinois  32;  U.  States  32,96,  246,304,330,352, 
356;  of  France  and  Spain  370 

litvolulionary  memoranda  331 — -[see  deaths  of  revolu- 
tionary worthies J 

Rhode  Island,  state  of — election  32;  parties  in  hotch- 
potch 37,  54,  85;  legislature  162;  act  relative  to  Dorr  287; 
H.  B.  Anthony  313;  instructions,  congress  of  1765  377 

Rice  37,  233  Ritchie,  Thos.  22 

Right,  (wrong,)  of  search,  debate  in  parliament  33; 
abandoned  50,  82,  115,  137,  188 

Rio  de  Janeiro  84  Riots  176,  180 


lative  to  debt  of  Texas  4;  mr.  Calhoun  superseded  by 
mr.  Buchanan  IS;  reply  to  Almonet’s  protest  117 

Secretary  of  navy— orders,  eapt.  Newton  37;  capt. 
Voorhees  372;  hemp  373  373 

Secretary  of  treasury— mr  Walker’s  letter  on  the 
tariff’ 275  Seminole  Indians  in  the  west  118 

Senate,  U S.— vice  president  Dallas’  inaugural  3; 
proceedings  16;  committees  19;  tnr.  Berrien’s' res.  rela- 
tive 10  Texas  36,  adj  uirned  ib 

Senators,  U.  S.— terms  of  20;  L Cass  9;  from  Penn- 
sylvania 23.  38,  262;  death  of  mr.  Bates  39;  mr.  Thomp- 
son, from  Mississippi  86.  330 

Seneca  Indians,  council  at  Cattaraugus  382 

Serampore,  E.  I.,  bought  by  G.  Britain  257 

Sevier,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  GO,  63 

Sewall,  Dr.  Thomas,  obit.  1 64 

Shannon,  gov. — [see  Mexico] — mr.  Cuevas’  note  and 
reply  of  134;  unfortunate  diplomatist  225,  299;  arrives 


257;  explanations  299;  reception 

Ship  building  33,  86;  shipwreck  statistics 

Sheep,  statistics 

Shoe  and  leather  trade 

Sdliman's  journal,  new  series 

Silk  culture,  S.  Carolina  179;  Alabama 

Simmons,  senator,  Iowa  and  Florida  bill 

Sioux  Indians 


River  St.  Lawrence,  improvements  230 

Roberts,  capt.  of  the  first  Atlantic  s’eamer  70 

Rome,  Vatican  library  opened  370 

Roman  Catholic,  statistics  64,  192 

Rush,  Rich.,  Oregon  negotiation  . 364 

Russia — gold  from  Siberia  128;  Circassian  war  145, 
178,  210,  386;  population  176,  273;  statistics  176;  com- 
merce 178,  ukase  240;  the  900th  anniv.  of  Moscow  289; 
count  Apraxin,  railways  322;  tobacco  363;  items  3S6-7 
S 

Sahbuth  school,  anniversary  272 

Salem,  population,  statistics  325 

Salt,  statistics  25,  96;  northwest  salt  plain  176 

Sample,  mr.  rep-,  Texas  annexation  11 

Sandwich  Islands — letter  "from  48;  trade,  population 
50;  queen  Pomere  323,  336 

San  Pedro  company,  (a  Spanish  wreck,)  enterprize  80 
Santa  Anna,  gen.  32,  176,  257  Sarcophagus  1 16 

Santa  Fe,  traders  34,  143,  193;  drawbacks  119 

Schenck,  mr.  rep.,  Texas  annex.  10  Schenectady , po- 
pulation 416  Scoresby's  lectures  105 

Scotland,  deplorable  picture  273,  322,  370;  free  church 
mission  273  Scythes,  manuf.  208 

Seasons — [see  weather]  112,  192,  222,  240 

Secretary  of  state— [see  J.  C.  Calhoun]—  reply  re- 


337 
24 

80,  1-28 
256,  336 
409 
180 
60.  62 
339 

Slavery- Prest.  Polk  on  2;  mr.  Henderson  31;  judge 
Cheves  and  judge  Jay  on  83-9;  abolished  by  France 
145,  177 , 273;  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  199;  T.  Clark- 
son on  ib;  Presbyterian  on  272,  233;  anti-slavery  conv. 
at  Cincinnati  272,  314;  British  substitute  for  286-7 
— conv.  at  Alton  296;  remarks  on,  in  Maryland,  Charles 
county  meeting,  C.  M.  Clay,  Ohio  abolitionists  caught 
and  taken  to  Virginia  333;  various-  items  333-4;  abolish- 
ed in  St.  Bartholomew’s  224 

Slaves — items  respecting  3,  4;  retaken  by  the  British 
193;  fugitives  in  Penn.  396;  number  in  each  state  in  1785 
309;  Indiana  214;  affray  332;  six  hundred  manumitted  in 
L"uisiana  361;  items  395;  runaways,  Maryland  208 

Slavers — the  Creole  4;  mr.  Wise  and  Brazil  84;  Spit- 
fire 192,  336,  362;  eapt.  Flowery  sentenced  224,  248,  362; 
tiie  Albert  304 

Slave  trade — parliament  on,  Prest.  Tyler’s  message 

112,119,173;  treaty,  between  France  and  G.  Britain 
256,  301;  instructions  there  under  302;  G.  Britain  and 
Brazil  392;  Clarkson  on  82;  British  substitute  for  221; 
prohibited  in  Cuba  192;  Brijisli  capital  employed  in  249; 
mr.  Peel  on  231;  American  demon,  for  suppres.  260,  362 
Smallwood,  gen.  150;  Smith,  Rev.  S',  fragment  173, 
176;  Smithsonian  Institute,  bill  deferred  53;  Smuggling 
306;  Smyrna,  fire  at  370;  Society  Islands,  trade  148 
Society,  of  True  Inspiiatioti  132;  meliorating  cond.  of 
Jews  186;  for  abolishing  punishment  of  death  200;  for 
collegiate  and  theological  education  223 

Solar  gas  light  64 

‘Sons  of  temperance,'  order  of  240,  274 

Sons  of  Africa— [see  slavery,  abolition,  Sfc.  fyc  ] — 
Amistead  case  85;  conv.  at  N.  York  164,  236;  items  229; 
Benj.  Banneker  231;  Bennett  272;  six  hundred  slaves 
emancipated  in  Louisiana  361;  numerous  items  362,  396 
South  America — items  34,  274,  289 

South  Carolina,  si.ate  of — railway  iron  act  19;  dis- 
pute with  Mass.  37,  197;  statesmen  decline  mission  to 
London  161;  coiton  manuf.,  silk  179;  'prospect  of  the 
planters,’  &c.  22S;  banks  272;  Bluff.on  anniv.  374 
Southern  convention,  at  Memphis  312 

Spain — church  property  restored  98;  items  177;  Don 
Carlos  abdicates  256;  treaty  with  Venezuela  274;  queen, 
literature  322;  British  duties  on  sugars  343,  384;  com- 
merce 342;  finances  370;  match-making  381 

Specie — [see  last  page  each  number j 
Stamp  act.  congress  1765  375;  Maryland  279 

Starch  manufactories  216,  288  310 

State  disputes — Massachusetts  and  S.  Carolina  37; 
N.  York  and  Ohio  99;  Maine  and  R.  Island  278;  Virgi- 
nia and  Ohio  373;  Missouri  and  Iowa  292 

Spates  of  the  Union— bill  for  admission  of  Florida 
and  Iowa  9,  63,  69,  70,  87;  value  of  the  products  of  the 
several  37;  education  in  each,  slavery  in  each,  in  1785 
309;  Florida  accepts,  Iowa  rejects  431 — [ see  the  respec- 
tive slates] 

Statistics,  error  in  official  census  100,  129,  218;  cheese 
101;  of  constitution  and  law-making  170 

Stationery,  for  congressmen  147 

Steamers — the  first  Atlantic  70;  number  now  afloat 
195;  the  G.  Britain  224,  256,  368,  410;  items  160,  273;  on 
the  lakes  330;  one  hundred  thirty-five  lives  lost  386;  the 
Massachusetts  propeller  packet  ship  411  — [see  last  page 
each  number J 

Steamboats— [see  last  page  each  number] — 32,81,  112, 
288,  224,  304,  384;  tonnage,  statistics  320,  343;  built  and 
building  l|6 

Steam  navies — of  G.  Britain  136;  old  ‘Jack’  vs.  engi- 
neers, in  parliament  196;  editorial  remarks  on  297 

Steel  pen,  manuf.  200;  Steele,  gov.  message  250 
Steiger,  Dr.  item  289;  escape  320 

St.  Domingo — war  2S6,  416 

St.  Johns — imports  and  exports  101 

St.  Lawrence — river  improv.  54 

St.  Louis— corn  trade  320 

Stocks — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Sugar — product  of  the  several  states  37,  178,  180;  ar- 
rival of  first  from  U.  S.  in  E ig.  64-5;  trade  87,  96,  101, 

1 12;  W.  India  crop  208;  British  du'ies  312;  notire  to  ex- 
porters 32,4;  culture  of,  Louisiana  360;  111  France  289 
Suicide,  statistics  193  Sumatra,  relations  w ith  193 
Susquehanna  ark  trade  233 

Sweden — king’s  son  a private  130;  primogeniture 

abolished  " 322 

Switzerland— religious  disputes  about  the  Jesuits  34. 

80-1,  115,  256,  289 


INDEX. 


via 


Syria,  also  cursed  with  'religious  wars’  273,  335 

T 

Tahiti  322  Tammany  Hall  416 

Tariff — president’s  allusion  to  2;  Charleston  Mer.  22; 
object  for  reducing  in  Eng.  33,  43,  52;  i.i  Canada  63; 
gov.  Steele  on  251;  of  France,  modified  373;  sect,  of 
state  on  the  275;  Connecticut  on  the  278;  the ‘Union’ and 
the  cabinet  for  reducing  291,  343;  N.  Hampshire  292; 
Vermont  310;  operation  of,  illustrated  by  official  figures 
342;  of  Texas  ib;  defence  of  the,  by  ‘Madison’  343;  trea- 
sury circular  of  enquiries  402 

Tea,  import  of  233;  consump.  of  in  England  238 
Temperance  reform  123,  132,  186,  222,  272,  311,  336 
Tennessee,  state  of — political  33,  100,  294,  296;  state  of 
Franklund  145;  immigration  180;  boundary  197;  capital 
building  294;  election  360,  384,  400 

Texas — debt,  &c.  3,  4;  vote  249;  Galveston  exports 
64;  history  and  descrip,  of  51,261;  mails  for  245;  sala- 
ries of  public  officers  of  216;  emigration  to  336;  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  items  341;  tariff  of  342;  emig.  land  co. 
advt.  354;  priee3of  stock  400;  impt.  of  ca  tie  from  416 
— President  Polk  on  annex.  3;  Massachusetts  on  5,  10 
- — Dtbales  and  proceedings  in  congress,  fyc.  on  annexing. 
messrs.  Archer,  Crittenden,  Johnson  5;  mr.  Walker’s 
amend.,  messrs.  Berrien,  Foster,  Archer,  Walker  6;  va- 
rious speakers  and  proceedings  7,8,  9;  amend,  rejected, 
res.  passed  9;  proceedings  m the  house  on  the  amend. 
10,  11;  senators  Benton  and  Bagby  16;  mr.  Woodbury's 
speech  12;  Prest.  Tyler,  decision,  remarks  of  the  Globe, 
&c.  16;  votes  on  annex.,  classified  20;  Albert  Gallatin  on 
26;  mr.  Henderson’s  speech  27;  mr.  Berrien’s  res.  advis- 
ing the  president  to  select  a treaty  as  the  method  of 
annex.  36;  mr.  Barrow’s  speech  42;  mr.  Huntington’s 
do  73;  mr.  Dickinson’s  do  90;  mr.  Miller’s  do  108;  mr 
Ashley’s  do  123;  mr.  Berrien’s  do  138;  J.  P.  Kennedy’s 
speech  154 

—suggestion  of  dissolving  the  Union  in  case  of  annex. 
88-9;  item  112;  Punch’s  dog  Texas  115, 130;  British  ex- 
citement 145,  177;  Missouri  res.  163;  S.  Carolina  180; 
Thos.  Clarkson  199;  review  of  annex,  and  our  foreign 
rcla.  225,  272;  gov.  Steele  on  251;  Guiz  t to  the  French 
chambers  on  273;  N.  Hampshire  res.  310;  editorial  re- 
marks on  annex.  355;  U.  S treasurer’s  drawback  circu- 
lar and  remarks  thereon  390 

— Prest.  Jones’  procla.  revoking  letters  of  marque  against 
Mexico  17;  remarks  18;  Calhoun  triumph  19;  mr.  Elliott 
and  the  Texan  sect,  of  state,  remarks  35;  Rich.  Enq., 
appi  al  to  Prest.  Houston  49;  Texan  press  on  the  res.  51 ; 
our  relations  with  66;  maucouvres  of  European  diplo.82; 
Almonte’s  protest  84.  116;  mr.  Buchanan’s  reply  117; 
conv.  of  the  diplo.  115;  remarks  on  new  relate  ns  with, 
address  to  the  peoplo  ot  Texas  121;  the  Texan  press  123; 
diplomatists  scatter  123,  133;  speculations  thereon  134, 
114;  O’Connell  on  137,  popular  proceedings  in,  specula- 
tions 144;  Prest.  Jones’  procla.  of  cession  of  arms  with 
Mexico  146;  indications  favorable  to  annex.  146,  192-3; 
Mexican  official  propo.  to  acknowledge  the  indepen.  of, 
conditionally  204;  Prest.  Jones’s  procla.  calling  a conv. 
212;  gen.  Houston’s  address  at  N . Orleans  230;  Prest. 
Jones’  explanatory  procla.,  cession  of  hostilities  with 
Mexico  258;  Texans  indignant  259;  congress  meet,  their 
proceedings,  documents  commu.,  annex,  res.  accepted, 
gratitude  to  gen.  Jackson,  Prest.  Jones’  message  275; 
Branch  Archer  denounces  Prest.  Jones  and  Houston 
274;  remarks  of  the  press  on  Prest.  Jones’  message  rela- 
rve  to  certain  ‘promises’  291;  treasury  circular,  inst.  re- 
lative to  drawbacks,  official  corres.  rela.  to  treaty  with 
Mexico  315-6;  proceedings  of  congress  323;  secretary  of 
state,  Ashbel  Smith  arrives  at  N.  York  from  Europe, 
‘homeward  bouud,’  predictimr  peace  323;  consti.  assem. 
convene,  proceedings  337;  official  res.  accepting  annex. 
344;  res  respecting  intro,  of  U.  S.  forces  into  314;  respect, 
debis  of  355;  consti.  conv.  372;  health  and  spirits  ib 
— U.  S.  troops  land  in  372;  letter  from  an  officer  389;  mr. 
Dinelson  leaves,  posiiion  of  iroops  400-1 

Thomas,  Philip  E.  adopted  by  the  Seneca  tribe  385 
Thompson,  Jacob,  appointed  U.  S.  senator  86 

Tide  Water  canal  304,  343,  416 

Timber,  seizure  of  20;  sale  of  310 

Tin  ore,  found  in  N.  Hampshire  128 

Toasts.  Prest.  Polk,  C.  C.  Winthrop  290 

Tocacco — [see  last  page  each  number]  — culture  in  Flo- 
rida 25,  363;  product  of  the  several  states  37;  foreign  du- 
ties on,  French  contract  64,101;  Baltimore  inspections 
112;  Missouri  224,352,368;  export,  production,  value 
232-3;  items  210,  256,  288,  304,  352;  to  Russia  368 
Todd,  mr.,  minister  at  Russia,  compliment  887 

Tom  Tnumb  97,  115,  144,  149,  224,  273 

Tonnage,  official  report  329 

Tory , history  of  the  appellation  412 

Trade — [see  lost  page  each  number] — rivers  open  32; 
books  64 

Trade  and  commerce — drawback  act  19,  68,  132-3, 
183;  with  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  19;  Florida  tobacco, 
salt,  railroads,  shipwreck  statistics,  hemp,  provisions  25; 
spindles  in  the  world  33;  Texas  49,68  101,342,416; 
Sandwich  Islands  50;  IJ.  S.  sugar  to  England  61;  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  drawbacks,  Galveston,  bacon,  ashes,  IN . 
Orleans,  Baltic,  Canada  68;  cotton,  sugar,  iron,  and 
pork  87;  Canada,  Glasgow  97;  error  in  official  statistics 
100;  N.  York  inspections,  cheese,  provisions  at  N.  Or- 
leans, sugar,  St.  Johns,  tobacco  101;  lead  102;  N-  York, 
N.  Orleans,  canab,  Philadelphia  144,  176;  Mexico  146; 
Santa  Fe,  fisheries  and  S.  Sea,  Lowell  148;  Liberia  pack- 
et 160;  wheat  163;  Alexandria  176;  Cuba,  home  trade, 
novel  enterprize,  wihows,  lumber,  cheese,  corn,  pork, 
foreign  and  domestic  wheat  market  181-2,  Dardanells 
183;  imports,  lead,  propeller  packet  ships  208;  Porto  Rico 
duties  213,  226;  iron,  hemp  219;  lumber  220;  fishing  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundv  226;  cheese,  tobacco,  N.  York,  tea, 
cotton,  lard,  ice  232-3;  table,  leading  articles  of  domestic 


export  233;  shoes  and  leather  256;  British  sugar  duties 
273,  312,  324,  342-3;  Canada  274;  Africa 283;  hemp, 
leather,  shoe  pegs,  L.  Island  Sound  304;  of  France  305; 
whale  fisheries,  coffee,  Baltimore  inspections  313;  official, 
to  exporters  of  sugar  324;  tabular  statements  of  323-30; 
exports  of  cotton  330;  tariff  and  trade  with  G.  Britain, 
France  and  the  U.  States,  sugar,  coal,  tariff  of  Texas, 
Spain  342;  China,  England  and  the  Zollverein,  pis  me- 
tal, steam  statistics,  French  savings  banks,  Tide  Water 
canal  391,  416;  hemp,  furs  and  skins,  western  naviga- 
tion, American  goods  in  England  343;  with  Brazil  391-2, 
407;  E.  India,  China,  butter,  French  commerce  406; 
smuggling,  flax,  Zollverein,  Danish,  China  407;  Zollve- 
rein  statistics  413-4—5;  Texas  cattle,  Creole  corn,  lead, 
Prussian  whalers,  N.  Orleans  shipping  416 

Treasury  U.  S. — [see  finances , deposites]  83;  circular 
respecting  drawbacks  119;  quarterly  report  144,  352;  loan 
interest  245;  orders  to  revenue  marine,  certificates  of 
stock  257,  323;  custom  house  regulations  as  to  draw- 
backs 309;  keeping  of  public  funds  325;  regulations  as 
to  disputed  duties  337;  sale  postponed  388;  circular  as  to 
imports  at  Texas  390;  circular,  tariff  enquiries  402 

Treasury  votes — [see  last  page  respective  numbers ] 288 
Treaty— the  Zollverein,  laid  over  by  U.  S.  senate  36; 
mr.  Berrien’s  res.  for  annex:  Texas  by  ib;  France  and 
China  48;  with  China  52;  of  Washington,  noticed  in 
parliament  229,  with  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse  245;  with 
France,  relative  to  criminals  337;  France  and  Naples 
353 — [see  Zollverein,  Brazil,  tyc  ] 

Trinity  church,  N-  Y.  272 

Troy,  N.  York  144,  240 

Tunnelling,  projects  320 

Turks  Island,  drought,  starvation  386,389 

Turkey— reform,  imperial  edict  49;  item  178;  parlia- 
ment in  210;  horrid  civil  war  ‘religious’  war,  in  Syria 
273,  389;  collision  of  two  steamers  386;  consul  general 
from  400 

Tuscan  braid,  machine  272 

Tyler,  president,  decides  the  process  by  which  Tex- 
as is  annexed  16;  returns  home  20 

U 

U.  S.  mint,  atN.  Orleans,  lot  295 

V.  S.  senate  chamber,  alterations  208 

U.  S.  senators — [see  senators ] — from  Florida,  elected 

295 

V.  S.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  213 

Union  of  the  States,  proposition  to  dissolve  th  e 88-9, 

historical  memoranda  of  the  375 

Union  College,  N.  Y.,  semi-centennial  anniv.  381 
Unitarian  eolation  222 

V 

Van  Ness,  gen.,  letter  to  President  Polk  281 

Venezuela— treaty  with  Spain  274,  289;  items  305; 
relations  with  415 

Vermont,  state  of— sheep  128;  geological  survey,  su 
gar.  serpentine  178;  whig  nominations  292,  310;  on  the 
tariff,  Texas  annex.,  H.  Clay,  &c.  310 

Veto— Revenue  Cutter  bill  passed,  notwithstanding  the 
president’s  10 

Vice  President — fsee  president] 

Vice  President  pro  tern. , resolution  10 

Vinton,  mr.  rep.,  speech  on  Iowa  and  Florida  bill  70 
Virginia,  slate  of — officers  in  the  navy  from  18;  elec 
tion  32,  112, 144  179;  manufactories'6S;  Portsmouth  rail- 
road 86;  University  119,  144,  179,  374;  convention,  west- 
ern counties,  railroad  224,  254-5;  prize  tobacco  256;  con- 
stitutional conv.  272,  390;  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.  declines 
to  accept  the  act  of  310;  gov.  McDowell  and  temperance 
reform  311;  three  Ohio  abolitionists  imprisoned  333,  373 
Vose,  col.,  U.  S.  A.,  biographical  obit.  324 

Vote  taking,  new  plan  of  33 

W 

TVabash  and  Erie  canal,  300,000  acres  of  public  land 
granted  to  19,  32 

Waldo,  Daniel,  colonization  donation  96;  bequests  336 
Walker,  Jonathan,  abolitionist  3,  4 

Walker,  senator — resolutions  for  annextion  Texas  6; 
adopted  8,  9;  Bagby  10;  sect,  of  treasury  22;  Iowa  and 
Florida  bill  58;  respecting  senator  from  Mississippi  330 
— [see  secretary  treasury ] 

War  of  1812-’15,  history  of  183 

War  department,  locating,  mineral  land  warrants  323 
Washington,  gen.,  plate  367 

Washington,  D.  C , funeral  solemnities,  Jackson’s  282 
Water  works — [see  Croton] — at  Boston  192 

Weather  112,  256,  304,  320,  336,  368 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  commercial  treaties  50;  U.  S.  se 
nator,  death  of  senator  Bates  39;  of  gen.  Jackson  283 
Weights  and  measures,  report  on 
Welland  canal,  improvement  54 

Weller,  mr.  rep.,  Texas  annexation  10 

Weslcolt,  Jas.  D.  jr.,  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Flo- 
rida 295 

Western  defence,  survey  ordered  276 

JVestern  navigation  343  Western  trade  320 

Western  wheal  field  336  Western  railroad,  Mass.  23 
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The  new  cabinet,  nominated  on  Wednesday  last. 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Miss..  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  N.  York,  Secretary  ot  War. 
George  Bancroft,  of  Mass..  Secretary  ol  Navy. 

Oave  Johnson , of  Term,,  Postmaster  o’sneral. 

John  Y.  Mason,  of  Va.,  Attorney  General. 

The  nominations  were  all  promptly  confirmed  by  the 
senate  except  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  POLK... 

Such  a concourse  of  people  had  seldom  congre- 
gated in  the  city  of  Washington.  Not  only  the 
public  and  boarding  houses,  but  private  dwellings 
■were  literally  crammed.  A bed  was  a luxury  that 
thousands  had  to  dispense  with. 

The  arrangements  were  admirable.  We  give  the 
programme  as  published  in  advance.  Every  thing 
passed  off  well,  so  far  as  precaution  could  be  taken. 
The  weather  however,  proved  unfavorable.  The 
morning  was  lowering,  and  before  the  procession 
reached  the  Capitol,  it  poured  down,  rain,  and  con- 
tinued wet  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  marring  the 
enjoyments,  and  defeating  the  exhibition  no  little.. 
Such  a display  of  umbrellas  as  was  made  by  the  ap- 
proaching mass  on  the  Avenue  and  around  the  Capi- 
tol, has  seldom  been  witnessed. 

The  ceremony  at  the  Capitol,  was  very  imposing. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  those  striking  displays  of 
our  republican  system,  which  he  must  be  a stoic  in- 
deed that  could  contemplate  with  indifference.  1 he 
length  and  importance  oT  the  proceedings  of 
congress  towards  thecloseof  thesession.have  crowd- 
ed a more  minute  account  of  the  exhibit  from  our 
pages.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  an  occasion  in 
which  party  distinction  was,  to  a creditable  extent, 
abandoned.  The  flag-staffs  of  the  whigs,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  triumphant  rivals,  were  decorated,  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  chief  of  the  nation 
was  there,  and  must  be  duly  recognized. 

Disappointed  somewhat  of  the  anticipated  enjoy- 
ments of  the  clay  out  of  doors,  those  for  the  evening 
seemed  to  be  entered  into  with  more  zest.  Two 
Inauguration  Balls  were  got  up  in  splendid  style, 
one  of  which  disposed  of  900  tickets  at  ten  dollars 
each.  The  other,  tickets  at  five  dollars  each,  was  at- 
tended by  over  three  thousand  persons. 

President  Polk,  quitting  the  Capitol  after  the  In- 
auguration, drove  rapidly  by  an  indirect  route  to  the 
White  House,  where  he  received  during  the  after- 
noon, the  congratulations  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
the  evening  he  and  his  lady  attended  both  of  the 
balls. 

ORDER  OF  TPIE  INAUGURAL  PROCESSION. 

Chief  Marshal  and  Aids. 

Military. 

Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Reverend  Clergy. 

President  elect  and  his  predecessor,  in  an  open 
Carriage. 

Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Tyler's  Cabinet. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Diplomatic  Corps. 

Members  elect  of  the  29th  Congress,  and  ex-Mera- 
bers  of  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of!844. 

Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  States  and 
Territories. 

Members  of  State  and  Territorial  Legislatures. 

Federal  and  State  Judges. 

Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Militia. 

Citizens  of  Slates  and  Territories. 
Corporate  Authorities  of  Washington,  Georgetown, 
and  Alexandria. 

Democratic  Associations  and  Clubs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  others  Irom  a distance. 
Professorsand  Students  of  Colleges, of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Programme.  The  Military  Corps  will  be  formed 
by  their  commanding  officer  in  front  of  the  Citv 
Hall.  J 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the 
Rev.  clergy,  the  ex-presidents,  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme court,  diplomatic  corps,  and  cabinet  of  presi- 
dent Tyler,  will  assemble  at  Coleman’s  hotel. 

Sig.  1,  Vol,  IP. 


Members  of  the  28th  congress,  members  elect  of 
the  29th  congress,  ex-members  of  congress,  gover- 
nors and  ex-governors  of  states  and  territories,  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention  of  1844, 
members  of  slate  and  territorial  legislatures,  and 
federal  and  state  judges,  will  assemble  at  Brown’s 
hotel. 

Officers  of  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  mi- 
litia, will  assemble  at  Fuller’s  hotel. 

Citizens  of  stales  and  territories  will  assemble  on 
the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  7th 
and  Plh  streets. 

7 e democratic  associations  and  clubs  will  assem- 
ble at  the  Franklin  engine  house. 

The  professors  and  students  of  colleges  will  as- 
semble at  the  north  (ront  of  the  state  department 
building,  in  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Citizens  of  the  District  will  assemble  on  the  north 
side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  7th  and  8th 
streets 

Signals.  At  8 o’clock  A.  M.  two  guns  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  and  two  guns  at  a point  south  of  the  Treas- 
ury building,  will  be  fired  as  a signal  for  members  of 
the  va.rio.us  companies,  associations,  and  bodies  of 
citizens  to>  repair  immediately  to  their  stations  as 
above  designated. 

At  9-i  o’clock,  at  a similar  signal,  those  compa- 
nies, associations,  and  bodies  will  be  put  in  motion 
and  conducted  to  the  place  of  general  formation. 

At  10|  o’clock,  at  a similar  signal,  the  procession 
will  commence  its  march  to  tho  q larters  of  the  Pre- 
sident elect,  at  Coleman’s  Hotel. 

The  president  elect  and  suite,  having  taken  their 
places,  the  procession  will  proceed  along  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue  to  the  capitol  grounds,  thence  around  the 
north,  east,  and  south  fronts  to  the  south  gates, 
through  which  it  will  pass  into  ihe  area  at  the  east  ot 
the  capitol  and  be  halted. 

The  inauguration  being  completed,  the  proces- 
sion will  pass  through  the  north  gate  ot  the  area,a,nd 
proceed  to  the  presidential  mansion.  When  it  shall 
arrive  at  that  point,  tho  military  escort  will  enter  at 
the  east  gate,  and  form  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
the  president  be  conducted  to  it  under  a military 
salute. 

The  civil  procession  will  then  enter  at  the  west 
gate  and  pass  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  be  con-, 
ducted  to  the  avenue,  where  th,ey  will  be  dismissed. 

The  military  escort,  with  the  marshals  at  their 
head,  will  then  pass  m review  before  the  president, 
and,  being  reconducted  by  their  commanding  officer 
to  their  parade  ground,  be  dismissed. 

The  chief  marshal  will  wear  a sash  of  purple,  silk 
with  white  rosette.  His  aid  will  wear  a sash  of 
white  silk  with  rosettes. 

The  assistant  marshals  will  wear  sashes  of  blue 
silk  with  white  rosettes.  E.tch  will  carry  a baton  of 
hickory,  with  blue  riband,  and  will  be  mounted  on 
horseback. 

A national  salute  will  be  fired  at  sunrise:  a salute 
will  also  be  fired  as  soon  as  the  inauguration  shall  be 
completed. 

No  horses  or  vehicles  of  any  description  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  or  accompany  the  procession,  un- 
less sanctioned  by  the  chiet  marshal.  All  hacks  will 
be  removed  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  during  the 
procession. 

Prompt  attention  to  the  signals  should  be  given  by 
all  who  wish  to  form  part  of  the  procession,  as  they 
will  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

All  persons  and  associations  of  every  description 
named  m this  programme  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend. 

A flag  will  be  stationed  at  the  places  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  citizens  of  states  and  territories,  and 
citizens  of  the  District,  to  mark  the-point  of  forma- 
tion. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  aids 
and  assistant  Marshals,  and  will  be  recognised  accor- 
dingly. 

JUds  to  chief  marshal. 

Gen.  Wm.  F.  Sanderson,  of  Ohio. 

Col.  James  C.  Zabriskie,  of  New  Jersey. 

Maj.  A.  T.  Hillyer,  of  New  York. 

Assistant  marshals. 

Hon.  James  G.  Clinton,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Richard  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gen.  James  H.  Carson,  of  Virginia. 

Lund  Washington,  jr.  esq.  of  District  of  C.lumbia 
JOHN.  M.  McCALLA,  chief  marshal.  1 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


march  4,  1845. 

His  excellency,  James  K Polk,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  thus 
addressed  the  citizens  assembled  at  the  capitol: 

Fellow  citizens:  Without  solicitation  on  my  part,  I 
have  been  chosen  by  the  free  and  voluntary  suffra- 
ges of  my  countrymen  to  the  most  honorable  and 
most  responsible  office  on  earth.  I am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me.  Hmored  with  this  distinguished  consideration 
at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life  than  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors, I qannot  disguise  the  diffilence  with  which 
I am  about  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties- 

If  the  more  aged  and  experienced  men  who  have 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  distrusted  their 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station, 
what  ought  not  to  be  tiie  apprehensions  of  one  so 
much  younger  and  less  endowed,  now- that  our  do- 
main extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  our  people 
have  so  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  a time 
when  so  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  principles  and  policy  whioh  should  character- 
ize the  administration  of  our  government'  Well 
may  the  boldest  fear,  and-  the  wisest  tremble,  when 
incurring  responsibilities,  on,  which  may  depend  our 
country’s  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  in  some  degree, 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  fa- 
mily. 

In  assuming  responsibilities  so  vast,  I fervently  in- 
voke the  aid  of  that  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of 
men,  to  guard  this  heaven-favored  land  against  the 
mischiefs  which,  without  His  guidance,  might  arise 
from  an  unwise  public  policy.  With  a firm  reliance 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  to  sustain  and  di- 
rect me  in  the  path  of  duty  which  I am  appointed  to 
pursue,  I stand  in  the  presence  of  this  assembled 
multitude  of  my  countrymen,  to  take  upon  myself 
the  solemn  obligation,  “to  the  be9t  of  my  ability,  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  lire  constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

A concise  enumeration  of  the  principles  which 
will  guide  me  in  the  administrative  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, is  not  only  in  accordance  with  examples 
set  me  by  all  my  predecessors,  but  is  eminently  be- 
fitting the  or casion. 

The  constitution  itself,  plainly  written  as  it  is,  the 
safeguard  of  our  federative  compact,  the  offspring  of 
concession  and  compromise,  binding  together  in 
bonds  of  peace  and  union  this  great  and  increasing 
family  of  free  and  independent  states,  will  be  the 
chart  by  which  I shall  be  directed. 

It  will  be  my  first  care  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  the  true  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and  to  as- 
sume no  powers  not  expressly  granted  or  clearly  im- 
plied in  its  terms.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  powers;  and  it 
is  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  clearly  granted  pow- 
ers, and  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful 
or  unauthorized  implied  powers,  that  we  have  the 
only  sure  guaranty  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
unfortunate  collisions  between  the  federal  and  state 
authorities,  which  have  occasionally  so  much  disturb- 
ed the  harmony  of  our  system,  and  even  threatened 
the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union. 

“To  the  slates  respectively,  or  to  the  people,” 
have  been  reserved  “the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states.”  Each  slate  is  a complete  sovereign- 
ty within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  acting  within  the  sphere  of 
its  delegated  authority,  is  also  a complete  sovereign- 
ty. While  the  general  government  should  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  authority  not  clearly  delegated 
to  it,  the  states  should  be  equally  careful  that,  jn  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  they  do  not  overstep  the 
limits  of  powers  reserved  to  them.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  my  predecessors  attached  deserved 
importance  to  “the  support  of  the  state  governments 
in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administra- 
tion for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bul- 
wark against  anti-republican  tendencies;”  and  to  the 
“preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace 
1 at  home,  and  salety  abroad.” 
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P To  (he  government  of  Hie  United  5clM.es  has  been 
intros'e'1  tin  •:  y , 

affan » Beyond  that.  i<  wield.-  a few  r ■ i <>i  - 
iterated  powers.  It  does  not  force  reform  on  lire 
cb.tes.  It  h aves  individuals,  over  whom  it  east* 
proterling  influence,  entirely  free  to  improve  their 
own  condition  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  their 
mental  and  physical  powers,  it  i?  a. norm  on  protec- 
tor of  each  and  all  the  stales,  of  every  man  who  live? 
upon  cur  soil,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth;  of 
every  r 'igious  sect,  in.-lheir  worship  of  the  Almighty 
9cco  g to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  of 
every  shade  of  opinion,  and  tin-  most  f.cr  inquiry;  of 
.every  art,  trade,  anti  occupation,  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  states.  And 


progress  of 


go vern m 


and 


in- 


Mion  of  the  credit  of’tbe  general  government  o! 


vites  a-!!  the  no  tie:  - of  the  : --A.  to  imitate 
ample,  it  he  r-ny.s  that  .error  and  wrong 'a  re 


mined  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  let 
him  remember  that  nothing  human  ean  be  perfect; 
and  that  under  no  .other  system  of  government  re- 
vealed by  Heaven,  or  devised  by  man,  has  reason 
been  allowed  so  free  and  broad  a scope  to  combat 
error.  Has  the  sword  of  despots  proved  lobe  a saf- 
er or  suier  instrument  of  reform  in  government,  than 
enlightened  reason?  Does  he  espfect  to  find  among 
;nu  vv  e re  joice  in  the  genera ! trie  ruins  ol  this  Urrioti  a i: a ppicr  abode  for  our  swarm- 
happiness,  prosperity,  lin'd  advancement  of  our  conn-  j ing  millions  Ilian  they  now  have  under  it?  Every  ]0- 
try,  which  have  been  the  offspring  of  freedom.  and  ; ver-of  Ms  country  must  sliuuder.p  llhe  thought  of 
not  of  power.  j the  possibility  of  its  dissolution,  and  will  be  readv 

This  most  admirable  and  wisest  system  of  wJl  re.-  i (0-  adopt  the  patriotic senlimenl,  “Our  federal  Union 
guiated  sell  go -eminent  among  men,  ever  dev  i-cd  by  — j{  must  be  preserved.”  To  preserve  it,  the  com- 
.human  minds,  has  been  tested  by  its  successful  ope-  j promises  which  alone  enabled  our  fathers  ’to  form  a 
ratipn  for  more  than  bun  a century , ano,  if  picserv-j  common  constitution  for  the  government  and  pro- 
,ed  from  the  usurpations  of  the  federulgoveiiinicnt  on  tection  of  so  many  states  and  distinct  communities, 
r-he  one  hand,  and  the  cxeici-e  by  the  state.-  of  pow-  of  such  diversified  habits,  interests,  and  domestic  in- 
ers  not  reserved  to  them  on  the  other,  will,  l fervent-  \ stitutions,  must  be  sacredlv  and  religiously  observed. 
Jy  hofie  and  believe,  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  j A ay  attempt  1-  disturb  or  destroy  these  compromis- 
d-.spense  the  blessings  o-  civb  ..ml  i.  bgioc-  loieriy  - t.s,  -cing  terms  ol  the  com  pact  _oi  t TiL.-r.n-  . lead  to 
to  distant  generations.  To  effect  objects  -o  dear  U<  u,q,;«  other- tbarrtite  most  ruinous  a:.<>  disastrous  con 
every  patriot,  I shall  devote  my,-..- if.-wii.n  anxious  s'-b-q  sequence 
,’icilude.  -It  will  Vd  my  desire  to  guard  again-.'  -hat  ..  „ 


most  fruitful  source  of  danger  to  the  harmonious  ae 
.lion  of  our  system,  .which  consists  in  substituting  the 
mere  discretion  and  caprice  of  -the  executive,  or  u 
majorities  in  t|;e  legislative  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, for  .powers  Iiic.h  have  been  vfflhffeld 
from  the  federal  government  by  the  constitution. 


it  is 
of  0.u : 


indulged  in  schemes  a-:d  agitations,  whose  otiject  is 
j toe  ajssti-iic.tida  of  . domestic  institutions  existing  .iff 
other  sections — ins.liUil.ions  which  existed  at  the 
j adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  were  recognized 

„ „„  .....  , '.and  protected  by  it.  All  must  see  that  if  it  "were 

By  the  theory  ol  our  government,  majorities  rule; . . r .,  A , . , r , . ..  . . ■ 

. . • . . j , . . ’ possible  l-.r  them  to  be  successful  in  a"  ..  mg  their 

but  this  right  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  unlimited  one. — ,e:  , . r ,,  - , ,,  ° 

t.  ■ • - l . . i , ■ • , , . . ,.  . object,  tru-  dissolution  o!  she  Union,  and  ihu  conse- 
nt is  a right  to  he  exercised  m subordination  to  the  , , a...,,.,  , r e 

...  r a.  ■ --'r  - - I,- 1 , r\  i qtient  destruction  ol  our  happy  form  ot  government 

constitution,  j;nd  :n  conformity  to  it.  Onegieatcb-  ‘ 1 J b 

ject  of  the  constitution  was  to.  restrain  majorities 


front  their  liabilities,  ’many-cl  -whuff.  were  in-.culi- 
ousiy  con‘rat  *ed.  Although-  the  gnv.erniiieiit  of  the 
.Union  is  nciiher  in  a legal  nor  a moral  sense  bound 
for  Die  debts  of  the  states,  and  it  would  be  a viola- 
tion of  our  compact  of  Union  to  assume  them,  yet 
we  cannot  but  feel  a deep  interest  in  seeing  all  the 
states  meet  Ibtir  public  liabilities,  and  pay  off  their 
just  debts,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  That 
they  will  do  so, -as  soon  as  it  can  be  <joffe  without  im- 
posing too  heavy  burdens  on  their  citizens,  there  is 
no  reason  w doubt.  The  sound,  moral,  and  honora- 
ble feeling  of  the  people  of  the  indebted  states,  can- 
not be  questioned)  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  a 
settled  -disposition  .on  their  part,  as  their  ability  re- 
turns, after  a season  of  unexampled  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, to  pay  off'  all  just  demands,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  reasonable  measures  to  accomplish 
that  object. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  practical  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, consists  in  the  adjustment  of  our  revenue 
laws,  and  the  levy  of  the  taxes  necessary  for  the 
support  ef  government.  In  the  general  proposition, 
that  no  more  money  shall  be  collected  thru  the  ne- 
cessities of  an  economical  administration  shall  re- 
quire, all  parties  seem  to  acquiesce.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  material  difference  of  opi.ii  -:i  to 
country,  mi-gnided  persons  have  occasionally  i 3bsence  ol  right, in  vhe  government  , > tax  one 

- 1 section  of  country,  or  one  .class  of  citizens,  or  one 
occupation,  for  the  mere  profit  of  another.  “Jus-, 
tice  and  sound  policy  forbid -fca  federal  government 
to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to 
the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  com  non  coun- 
try.” I have  heretofore  declared  to  ny  fellow  citi- 
zens that,  in  “my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practical)! ; 
to  do  so,  by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means 
within  iu-power,  fair  and  just  protecti  ji^to  all  the 
great  .interests  of  the  whole  JJtiio.t,  embracing'  agri- 
culture,.manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce, 
r-d  navigation.''’  i have  also  declared  my  opinion 


source  of  deep  regret  (hat,  in  some  sections 


must  speedily  follow. 

1 am  happy  to  believe  that  at  every  pern  oil  of  our 
existence  ns  a nation.  It  ere  has  existed,  arid  ‘conti- 
nues to  exist,  among  the  great  mass  of  one  neople,  a 
devotion  to  tile  Union  of  the  states  .,ch  will 


-sutclu  and  proieet  it  against  the  moral treason  of  any  j to  |-,0  «jn  favor  of  a tariff’  for  revenu"  ” a I that., 

■•in  adjusting  the  details  of  such  a tar  if,  I have  sanc- 


from  oppressing  minorities,  or  encroaching.  Upon 
.their  just  rights.  Minorities  have  a right  to  appeal 
.to  the  constitution,  as  a shield  against  such  oppres- 
sion. 

That  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  - our  constitu- 
tion secures  may  be  enjoyed  piike  by  minorities  and  1 v'0Kld  seriously  contemplate  its  destruction. 

majorities 
with  a qualffi 
it  is  a negative 

racter.  It  , ..  „ ... 

or  unconstitutional  legislation-  invites  reronsid  :ra-  ! l*'“l  lll*J  all!  member-,  oi  t'.  same  political  family,  for  protection  merelv,  and  not  for  revenue.’ 

non,  and  transfers  questions  at  issue  bet ween  le- ; Ih? ‘"nt ! The  power  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 

at^ra  and  p.xe^utive  deoartm^-'.'.s  to  ihe  triOGQa!  1 0Ul  l' P 1 ^ :,c  Union,  <>ui  laws  sn  »u I rJ  be  J,  ,,  J , , • 

f^  the  people.  Like  all  other  powers,  it  Jteet  > Jusl-  Any  policy  , Inch  si, all  teml.  to  fa  vor  mouopo-  Posls>  a,ld  escl3es’  ’ w'as-  a-K  one  not  to 

to  be  abused.  When  judiciously  and  properly  ex-  i i|,'s>  or,^e  peculiar  inlere.-ls  of  sections  or  classes, 
ercised,  the  constitution  itself  nay  be  save^.frerri  in-  I 4I,JS^  operate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  their 
fraction,  gnd‘  the  rights  of  all  preserve!  and  pro-  Tallow  citizens,  and  should  be  avoided.  If  the  com- ' 
iected  ! promises  of  the  coivslitution  be  preserved,— if  sec-  I 

The  inestimable  value  of  our  f- J :ral  Union  i felt!  l'onal  jealousies  and  lieart-burnings  be  uiscounle- , 

and  acknovvledgeu  by  all.  Ej  bis  system  ol  united  I '■  , , n 0 ' ® .'  j D !^j?  ' V. " ' .‘!l  • make  protect iou  the  object,  and  revenue  the  incident, 

and  confederated  stales,  cur  poopie  are  per.nitied,  i-P radically  auunnisteteo  sluctiy  wi.hiii  th  limits  of,  - — ~n  -h — 

collectively  and-individuallv,  to  seek  their  .own  hap-  j poaer  prescribed  to  it,— we  nur- 

1 '3  lor  the  s.-iaty  ol  tile  U liou. 


be  conferred  on  the  -federal  government,  which, 
without  it,  would  possess  so  means  of  providing  for 
its  own  support.  In  executing  this  power  by  levy- 
ing a tariff  of  duties  for  the  support  of  government, 
the  raising  of  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  pro- - 
tec  lion  the  incident.  To  reverse  this  principle,  and 


; v>,  . . ]i  . I would  be  to  inflict  manifest  injustice  upon  all  other 

i | . . • ...  ,-  , -t  . ,5CJ1'  a ‘ •>l’Pre'  than  the  protected  interests.  In  levying  duties  for 

pme.-r  in  their  own  way;  and  the  go-., sequences  have  u •'-■■■>  b-wu.  • | rei.3;vae>'  it  is  doubtless  prdper  to  make  such  discri- 

. Since  the  Union  wasforme.fi,  • v ’ ' “ ’ ...  ...  - 


been  most  suspicion 

the  number  of  the  states  has  increased  lrom  thirteen  , -•-•j  u.is  of  the  government,  and  the  value  of  the 
•to  twenty-eight:  two  of  these  have  take;:  tliejr  pnsi-  ; Ur.,  m.  I snail  steadily  oppose  the  ere  , lion,  of  those 
tion  as  me  ubers  of  the  confederacy  wiu.in  tne  last  ; in-,.i;iti.  ns  and  systems  which,  ,i«  tf-ir. nature- , tend 
■week.  Our  population  bis  increased  from  three  to  I to  pervert  it  from  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  make 
twenty  millions.  l(e»  ppmr.iuu.itn.  f «a  1 slates  are  it  the  in-inuneii  of  sediobs,  c Lasses,  and  indi- Inals. 
seeking  protection  under  its  asgis,  and  multitudes  • We  need  no  national  banks,  6r'  other- extraneous  in- 
frota  the  Old.World  are  flocking  ‘to  our  shores  to  I siitutions-,. planted  around  the  government  to  control 
participate  in  its  bl  ;ssings.  Bern  ub  its  benign  s-v  ay.  J or  strengthen  it  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  iir-  su- 


peace  and  prosperity  prevail.  Freed  from  lire  bur-, 
then*  and  miseries  of  war,  our  trade  and  intercourse 
have  extended  throughout  the  world.  Mind,  u-o  long- 
er tasked  in  devising  means  to  srccomp.Lh  or  resist 
schetues  of  ambition,  usurpation,  or  conquest,  is  de 
voting  iiseif  to  man’s  true  interests,  m devei-.pmg 
his  faculties  and  powers,  and  the  capacity  oi  jiatur,- 
to  minister  to  his  enjoyments.  Genius  is  free  to  an- 
nounce its  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  the  hand  is 
free  to  accomplish  whatever  the  head  conceives,  not 
incompatible  with  with  the  rights  of  ateliew  being. — 
A:;n-  lirteliuos  of  birth  or  of  rank  have  been  qholish- 
-e,;.  ...  i-i  'v-'is,  whether  native  or  qdnp'tedp.ire  p-Lceu 
Upon  aqua;  it  ¥ ■ AH  are  emptied  lo 


;ru  se  Views  of  the  nature,  character,  ami  mmalions  within  tne  revenue  principle,  as  will  af- 
ford incidental  protection  to  our  borne  interests. — 
Within  the  revenue  limit,  there  is  a discretion  lo 
discriminate;  beyond  that  iimil,  the  rightful  exercise 
of  the  power  is  not  conceded.  The  incidental' pro- 
tection afforded  to  our  home  interests  by  discrimina- 
tions within  the  revenue  range,  it  is  believed  will  be 
ample.  In  making  discriminations,  all  our  home  in- 
terests should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  equally  pro- 
tected. Tne  largest  portion  of  our  people  are  agri- 
culturists. Others  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They 
are  all  engaged  in  their  respective  pursuits,  and  their 
joint  labors  constitute  the  national  or  home  industry. 
To  tax  one  branch.of  this  home  industry  for  the  be- 


thor.-.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  unnecessary 
they  are  as  auxiliaries  of  t he  public  aullidnlies,  how 
impotent  for  good,  and  how  powerful  for  mischief. 

Curs  was  intended  to  e a plain  and  frugal  govern- 
ment; and  j shall  regard  it  to  be  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  congress,  and,  as  far  as  the  executive,  is 


concerned,  to  enforce  by  all  the  .means  within  my  j ru-tit  of  another,  would  be  unjust.  No  one  of  these 
power,  the  =ii  iciest  economy  m the  expenditure  of  interests  can  rightfully  claim  an  advantage  over  the 
the  public  money,  which  may  be  compatible  with  { others,  or  to  be  enriched  by  impoverishing  the  others, 
the  puplic  interests.  j All  are  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  pro- 

A national  debt  has  become  almost  an  institution  ! lection  ol  the  government.  In  exercising  abound 
of  European  monarchies,  jt  is  viewed,  in  some- of  j discretion  in  levying discriminating  duties  within  the 
them,  as  an  essential  prop  to  existing  governments.  \ limit  prescribed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be 
Melancholy  is  the  condition  of  that  people  whose  done  in  a manner  not  to  benefit  the  vvealtny  tew,  at 


o:  : >i^  exists  government  can  be  sustained  only  by  a system  vvhiel) 
' red - 


< These  ore  tome  ol  the  n!.  - 
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Umov.?  No  treason  to  rnanki  >d 

.'mere  th< 
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tion  of  society,  would  be  equal  in 

at  i‘0  m 1 1 v 

■ lo  liial  oi 

him  who  would  lift  hi-  hand  to  de 
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overthrow  the  hobiest  struciiire  ' 

ri u Hi v. 

*.i  ,.vU‘k)jnl 

which  protscls  him ssi !'  and  b:» 

ft;]  le  .v- 

Ho 

ji  , i -.'K-allv  transter*  large  an  m d.-.  fran  the  labor 
:k  lire  ma.iy  to  tne  colicrs  ol  the  lew.  Such  a sys- 
i.  - mi:-,)  an.aiblo  u i-li  the  ' nds  ior  .vhit-ii  our  re 


i |> 


jonern'ineot  wa 


.pji,  ,,  the  debts  contracted  id- our  revolution,  and 
duruig  lire  war  of  18:12,  Imve  been  happ.ily  extin- 
.ui.'lieu.  By  a judicious  application,  of  the  reve- 
nue-, not  require:)  for  other  ancessury  purposes,  it  is 
not  donated  that  the  debt  which  lias  grown  out  of  lue 
c ir.cu  nut:  bbes  of  die  lest  lew  years  may  be  speedily 


the  expense  of  the  toiling  millions,  by  taxing  lowest 
the  -luxuries  of  life,  or  articles  of  superior  quality 
and  high  price,  which  can  only  be  consumed  by  the 
, -,  nalthy;  and  highest  the  necessaries  .of  life,  or  arti- 
jUji.;  | v i .i  i a wise  : ci.n  m coarse  quality  and  low  price,  which  the  poor 


off. 


1 


mv  fellow  citizens  on  the  entire  re- 


and  great  mass'  of  our  people  must  consume.  The 
burdens  of  government  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  distributed  justly  and  equally  among  all  classes 
of  our  population.  These,  general  views,  long  en- 
tertained on  this  subject,  I have  deemed  it  proper  to 
reiterate.  It  is  a subject  upon  which  conflicting  in- 
lereMs  of  sections  and  occupations  are  supposed  to 
exist,  and  a spirit  of  aiutual  concession  and  com- 


apiajuf. 


AT10NAJL 


■MAI 


* i\  a i . 


by 


1 S tates ! 
respon 


•user  nee  of  al 
Our  patriotic 
readily  sub  . 
be  needed  far  th.-  ’ • 

ther  in  pease  or  in  war,  i 
distrioute  the  b'lrucns  as 
them. 

The  republic  of  Texas  ha 
to  come  into  our  Union,  to 
federaey,  and  er.joy  with  us 
secured  and  guarantied  by  our 


details  should  bn  cherished  l.cr  evil  in  the  local  institutions  oi  i -sas. 

» so  read  country  as  the  only  'main  her  own,  whether  annexed  to  the  Unit* 

•.'.•tony  and  a cheerful  acqm-  l or  not.  None  oi'  the  present  .slate*  vy.il.be 
'.ration  .if  our  revenue  la  vs.  I'sitile  for  them,  any  more  than  they  are  for  the  local 
every  partot  the  Union  will  ! institutions  of  each  other.  They  have  contederated 
'..'such  taxes  as  shall  j together  for  certain  specific':  objects.  _ 1 pan  the 
of  their  government,  whe-  same  principle  that  they  would  refuse  to  form  a p~" 
they  are  so  levied  as  to  j petual  unb  a with  Texas  becau 


3., 


tic 


/t lurch  4,'18'!b. 
vice  president  tn  (are 
s body , the  eouMilu- 
im  a sphere  and  a d u- 
Vv  1 li.ro u t uiy  of  the 
i*i'  riie  resoonsihili- 


O.i  taking  the  naih  of  ojjic 
Sfev.v  i ORs:  In  d irecting  the 
ie  at  the  deliberations  of  th 
.n  of  our  oounti'y  assigns  to  i 
| ty  alike  eminent  and 'grateful. 

>f  h.er  local  insti- 1 cares  of  real  power,  with  from 

..  tally  as  possible  am  mg  . tntions,  our  forefathers  would  have  been  prevented  i ijeo  0f  ierislatiort,  except  in  rare  c<  njunolures,  he  ie 
from  forming  our  present  Union.  Perceiving  no  va-  | associated  with  the  dignified  delegates  of  republican 

A merman 
•u  Id 

ament 

j pie  of  order,  and  partly,  perhaps,  as  a mer 


was’oncc  a part  of  our  country — was  “unwisely  ce-  ’ ed  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  and  not  in  any  | 0f  that  more  popular  and 

ded  awav  to  a foreign  power— is  now  independent,  narrow  spirit  of  sectional  policy,  endeavor,  by  all  j which  depend  th.e  bless  in 

and  possesses  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  ot  a ( constitutional;  honorable,  and  appropriate  means,  to 
part  or  the-iyholc  of  her  territory , and  to  merge  her  i consummate  tiie  expressed  will,  oi  the  people  and 
sovereign lyj  as  a separate  and  independent  state  in  government  of  the  United  States,,  by  the. re-annex a- 
ours.  1 congratulate  my  country  that,  by  an  act,  of,  lion  of  Texas  to  our  Union  at  the  earliest  praclicu- 
t he  late  dong  re  s's  of -the  U.  States,  the  assent  of  this  i bie  period, 

government  has  been  given  to  tiie  re  union;  ptul  it  j • Nor  will  it  become  in  a le.v-  degree  my  duty  to 
only  remains  for  the  two'  countries  to  agree  upon  ; assert  and  maintain,  by  al!  constitutional  means,  the 
tiie  terms,  to'co'nsummale  an  object  so  important  to  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  o(  our  ter- 
ritory which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our 
the  country  of  the  Oregon  is  “clear  and 


re  perfect  Umor 


;uei- 
.bol 
on 

i,  tranquil  and  unim- 
gin  and  object's,  and 


both. 

I regard  the  question  of  a . nxaiion  as  belonging 
exclusive';-'  to  the  United  States  and  Texas.  They 
are  in  Impendent  powers,  competent  to  contract;  and 
fqrejgp  nations  ha.ve  no  right  to  interfere  with  them, 
or  to  take'  exceptions  to  their  re-union.  Foreign 
powers  do  not  sec  in  to  appreciate  the  true  character 
of  our  government.  O...  Union  is  a 


denee.  an  i liberty,  jjis  missi 
posing,  is  yet  noble  in  its  o 
happy  as' well  as  proud-,  in.  its -relations  to  you. 

No  one,  gentlemen, 'can  appreciate  more  highly  or 
recognise  more  deferentially  than  docs  the  incumbent 
of  this  chair  the  powers,  privileges,and  r-ules.  or  forms 
ofcthe  senate  of  the  United  A ;.:  o.  'j'o  maintain 
these  unimpared  .uni  unr* faxed  c feels  to  be  an  “e  f- 
ficial  duty, -second  n im press iv-.  r jligition  only  to 
his  constitutional  allegiance.  To  their  exercise  the 

■.‘.■to  th i-ooa'.i  them 


to  extend  the  dominion?  of  peace  over  additional  ter- 
fi' cries  & increasing  millions.  Tl-.e  world  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  military  ambition  in  our  government. — 
Win.,',  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  popular  branch 
of  congress  are  elected  for  short  terms  by  tiie  suff- 
rages flho.se  millions  who  must,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, hear  all  the  ‘burdens  arid  miseries  of  vvar^our 
govern  neat  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pacific.  Fo- 
reign powers  should,  therefore  look  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  Ike  United  States, 'not  aS  the  con- 
quest of  a nation  seeking  to  extend  her  dominions  j faci 
by  arms  a. id  violence,  but  as  the  peaceful  acquisition  of 
of  a territory  once  her  own,  by  adding  another  m.  ru- 
ber to  .our  confederation  with  the  consent  of  that 
— thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  war, 
peeing  Co  them  new  and  cver-isu-rcusing  mark- 
r their  products,- 

To  Texas,  the  re  union  is  important,  because  the 
- 

extended  over,  tier,  and  ■ the  v&t  resources  of  tier 
fertile  ~oif  and  genial  climate  would  he  speedily  de- 
veloped; 
whole  s 


title  to  the  country  ot  the  Oregon  is 

unquestionable, ” and  already  are  our  people  pro-  j republic  owes  incalculable  go : 
paring  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  v.  itl>  ; has  been  gradually  achieved’ a 

; iiv  j . is  ..-  ur- 
i»ei-  : ■ former  or 
id  justed  system  of 
.seu  and  si  :-;di!y- 
‘ .J  u.  in  it,  bus 
un doubled  ruccejs 

c.  ended  the  Missouri'  to  its  beau  springs;  and  are  asrea  - of  our  great  politico  1 e xp-eritnenf.  fnsta  bit  it? , hi 
Uy  engaged  in  establishing  li.c  Tessni.r-  ei  Seii-gop  'procrastination,- atw-rntr'esy  •=- i-J  m.iccisiorf.-uaoitu- 
rernment  .in  valleys,  oT  which  the  rivers  fir, v to.  the  ally  disoo.Uiitena.nr -d  jni  ban  i.'!  • , nave  in  undis 
Pacific.  Tiie  world  beholds  the,  peaceful  triumphs  • turbrni  supremacy  i.'.-rv  fi.e  : powers  of  end  ightetied 
of  the  industry  of  our  crniira.nts.  To  as  belongs,  the 


wide-spread  fame  fc 

their  wives  and  children.  But  eighty  years  ago,  our  j wisdom ,•  justice,  w 
population  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  ot  j passed-, by  any  assemblage  of  s.tauS 
tins  Alleghanies.  Within  - that  period — within  the  -.  present  times.  A -ea Invalid  well 

. ._  confederation  i lifetime,  I might  say,  of  some  of  my  hearers — our  action  in  this  chamber,- carefully  i 

of  inikpdndc  t.  states,  whose  policy  is.  peace  .with  people,  increasing  to  many  millions,  have  filled  the  ■ pursued  by  those,  who  have  pre 
each  other  and  all  ijiewdrl To  enlarge  its  limits  is  eastern  valley  at  thb  Mississippi;  adventurously  as-  indeed  largely  contributed  b 'i.c 

Mf  - - t 1 f - . - t*  — ff  ~ ...I  1.1.  ,^..t  * A „ n nrwl  ..  .1  * U ^ VI.OPRMIM'  ifa  llOO.I  . 1 U t ft  fTC  ' O I ' U 1*0  5)  t PP  U . Q j Jl  ,y  j- 


iiid  the  viiror  of  practical 


triotism.  Our 
tages 


duty  of  protecting  .them  adequately  wherever  they  obuntrv  repps  thence  solid  and  substantial  advantage 
may  be  upon  Our  soil  The  jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  j m her- policy,  institutions,  prospects,  and  rei.  >w:i.' 
and  the  benefits  of  our  republican  institutions,  should  i The  citizen  whom  ii  has  pleased  a people  to  ele- 

r' suffrages  frat 

they  have  selected  for  Ihcii  homes,  'i'he'-inerea.smg  ; and  domestic  life,  may  he  u evGc  ■ his  grateful  sense 


memo 
anil  o; 
et 


cannot 
f 

lion  lift  posed  by  tFraly  r c:..n  v cull . ual  ■-.  ipulali  ■ . 
should  lie  sacredly. respected. 

In 'the. management  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  wi.'.t, 
he  my  aim  to  observe  a careful  respect  for  the  rights 
of  othes* natiobs,  while  our  u.v  . will  '•'••}  t.i:;  subject 
of  constant  watchfulness.  'Equal  and  exact  justice 
should  characterize. all  our  intercourse  with  foreign 


sior 


opinion  pi- 
federated  : 


svhiie 

ulh  western..  IVootiei-  against  he.  tile  nggr 
well  as  the  interests  of  tiie  whole  Union, 
promoted  oy  it. 

earlier  stages  of  our  national  existence, -the' 
availed'  w ith  .some,  that  our  system  of  cons 
.tales  could  'not  operate  Successfully  -over 

an  exk nded 

a - . . . e to,  life  enlargement  of 

our  boundaries.  'J  hese  .objections  were  earnestly 
urg'd,  wiicn  we  acquired  liouisnina.  ' Experience 
has  shoiya  that  they. 'were  not  well  founded.  The 
tilic  of  numerous  Indian  tribes  to  vast  tracts  of  < ui- 
.try  lias  been  extinguished.  New  'states  have  been 
adini  the  Union.  New  tcrrritoiiesl  have 

lid  pur  jurisdiction  and  laws  extend- 
As'our  population  has  expanded,  tiie 


safety  oi'  New  Orleans  and  of  cur  countries.  Ail  alliances  having,  a tcii.ioney  to  ju-.- 
- :1  - - - - -‘  1 par'd  s welfare -and -h.o.r, ‘or  v airr  equuiry , or 

dice -any  one  of  the  uati'oinii  micreri:;,  will  h v studi- 
oi 
ci 

vern 
may 

ti|e. soil, 'as  well  as- the'  mamihccuires.  oi  our  skilful 
artis-ans,  find  a ready  market  and  remunerating  pn- 
ces.  in  fpr'Kigh  countries.  A 

in  taking  “care  that  the  lav  s he  faithfully  execut- 


p:  irited  path  is  to  him  now  and  .inti'ied,  and  i 
lie.*/  dangerous  a contrast  must  occur  in  the  1 
■of’povvers  from  pr.-setised  to  unpractised  iiao 
observing,  liovvevo-i;,  up.m  this  il.por  a nm 
liipse  experienced  and  skilful  -statesmen. on  wi 
: i a i i in  justly  looks  with  pride  rue  icliance,  I 
s-ured  that  there  can  .be  but  hi  da. danger  of 
'JisadvaiTtiige  from  inadvertencies  •.  ; .vis takes 
the i r council  may  readily  uvert  or  rectify..  And  thus, 
m'iemeoj  while  .aiming,  frankly  and  -impartially, 


•siblft 
: usfer 
:r.  In 
her  of 
v l the 
am  as- 
v-uhiic 
'which 


beer,  c;  .m. 
ed  oyer  men 
Union  lias  b 
boundaries  i 


ngiiig  hope  -of  being  able,  with  the  asset! t of  an  in- 
duh.en;  ik-ovixleiic..,  at  ou-ce.fo  j cri'orm.  niy  duty  and 
to  attraet  your  confidence. 


N AT?*: ) 


r AS 
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i cehaented  and  strengthened.  As’our 
e been  enlarged,  and  Our  agricultural 
population  has  been  spread  over  a large  surface,  our 
federative  system  has  acquired  additional -strength 
and  security.  It  may  wbtkjuo  doubted  whether  it 
would  no.  be  in  greater  danger  of  overthrow,  if  our 
present  population  were  confined  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  .limits  of  -the.  original  thirteen  states, 
than  it  is,,  now  that  they  arc  sparsely  settled  over  a 
more  expanded  territory,,-  it f>  confidently  believed 
that  our  system  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  ut- 
most bounce;  • f o’ir  ternlciia'i  limits;  and  that,  as  it 
shall  be  extended, 4 the  bonds  of. our  Union,  so  far 
from  i ring  uened,  will  become  stronger. 

'.None  cv;  f -I  to  see  the  danger,  to  our  safely  and 

an  indcDendent 


future 
stale,  ot 
reign  m 
one  amt 
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so  oltcn 
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pref.  ; . 

ZCIlS,  l-J 

if  she.  r 
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c power 
Hizan.:  v 
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dependency  of  some  fo- 
I than  herself,  Is  there 
would  not  prefer  per- 
:asiori.al  wars,  which 
.... 


. SLAVK  STEAl.iXe  AJCB  BRj-i; 

From  the  Charleston  ddinxitry... 

U is  Pot  long  since  that  we  had.  in  Satith  Carolina 
a specimen  of  the  meddlesome  spirit  of- British  abo- 
lition :sm  ■ : the  case  of  Brown.  The  kidnapper 


ed,-?1  a strict  performance  of  duty  will  he  exacted 
fronvalt:  public'  oflfic'eVi.  .h’rb'rn  those  oflircrr, .espe- 
-ciallv,  who  aTei  charged  .with  the  Uie  coll'T-imn  and 
disbufae'ra^nftof  lit;  public  revenue,  will  prompt  and 
rigid  aecou uiuti'i! iky ' be. required,.  Ary  cufpaolc'fai- 
ture  or -delay  ou  their  part  to  account  fer  tire  moneys 
intrusted  to  thethpat  the  times  and  in  .the  maimer  re- 
quired by  law,  will,  in  every  u:.-, lance,  icrnti-nau-  the  vYalker,  oonfmedhii  Penshcola- for  carrying  oft  siayes, 
offtc'ial  connexion  ot  such  defaulting  ollicor  with  the  has  be.s,  : made  the  subject  of  siiniiai  intrusive  inter- 
government.  . 

Although,  in  cur  country,  the  .chief /magistrate 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  chosen  by  a party,  and 
stand  pledge?!  to  its  principle's  a ini  rn-oasuyer,  yet,  in 
his  oE-iial  action,  he  should  not  be  the  grssidetit'of 
a part  only,  but  of.  the  whole  p.eopie  of  the : Unitxdt 
States.  White  he  executes  the  laws  with  aa  impar- 
tial'hand,  shrinks  from  no  proper  responsibility,  and 
faithfully  carries  out  ir.  the  executive. department  of 
the  government  th®  principles  and  policy  of  those 
who  have  chosen  him,  he  should  not  be  unmindful 
that  our  fellow  citizens  who  have,  differed  with  him 
in  opinion  are.  entitled  to  the' full  and  free  - exercise 


nocture 


-005.L 

L the 


of  their  opinions  and  Judgments,  and  that  the  rights 
of  all  are  entitled  to  respect  and  regard. 

, Confidently  relying  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  co-ordinate  departments  of  '..he  government  in 

.... 

’.v  . rid  not  prefer  free  in-  charge  of  the  high  cUlfiee  which  have  been  assigned 
me . by  tiie  people,  again  humbly  supplicating  that 
Divine  B.-fng  who'4  has  watched  over  and  protected 
our  beloved  country  from  its  infancy  to  the  present 
hour,  to  cofituiue  His  gracious  beiKjdirtions  i.;  ,:i  us. 
that  we  may  continue  t6  be  a prosper**!-  vt-:  happy 
people, 


with  her,  to  high  .duties  ou  ali  our  oro- 


: enter  herpdr.ts  or 
one  v.-iio  would  not 
ration  wiltr Tier  cili- 

? 'iViiatevor  is  good 


I'eix  no .. . -'.'ii  the  U.tli  ia's  Go  enio:  ilra-nch  irans- 

mitioii  to  the'Fioriua  senate  the  ioiiow  mg  message. 

- F.X' :itlioe  depart ;n:-uf,  'Taltahussu- , Feh.  id  tSlfi 
To  A s senate  and  home  of  veprcscnWwcs: 

V-Tlh  my  - pt  .ii!/  mos  .age,  .abo  b,  e.b  !.  b ar 
from  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  relation  to.  Jonathan  Walker,  convicted 
of  stealing  negroes,  and  Who  was  then  am!  is  now, 
confined  in  the  jail  of  i - nsacol  : forsa;  ' outc^go;  to 
which  I again. particularly  invi.j  your  atu  m 

connection  noth  the  accompanying  loiters  v,  hioii  1 re- 
ceived by  the  last  mail  from  tin;  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for. the  western  district  of  Florida, 
From  their  perstial,  you  will  see  that  the  ‘*Briiisii  and 
Foreign  anti-slavery  society  for  the. abolition  of  sla- 
very, and  Uie  slave  trade. throughout  toe  world p.  has 
bcen'elatidcstinely  oo-operating  wifi;  Uie  authorities 
of' Massachusetts,  in  fiendish  maebinatien 
our  domestic  institutions.  Under  such  ci; - 
cos,  farther  forbea.  .no-  on  our-  pa*‘  "o>  ■ - , ' . /,es 
to  be  s/virluc,  but  lyould 
•nn'iit  of  our  vita;  rite  rests. 

I- therefore  rec  . -om-.-m!  be  • . ...  r,,-  q-as- 

sionatc  invcstigsii'.in,  itii  a 'det.u!.;  i opiiinm  - 
o'.vii  oari.;  tbv.  iuu  ■ ba  ...  Y...J  V.  b : f 
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has  a right — nay,  would  be  false  to  herself  were  she 
not  to  demand  from  the  federal  government,  a prompt 
enforcement  of  the  guarantees  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. 1 have  the  houor  to  be,  your  obedientser- 
vant.  JOHN  BRANCH. 

As  the  original  letters  are  herewith  sent,  the  hon- 
orable senate  will  please  transmit  them  to  the  house 
of  representatives  after  such  orders  shall  he  given 
as  are  deemed  necessary  concerning  them,  together 
with  this  communication.  J.  B. 

The  documents  were  a letter  from  the  U.  Slates 
marshal  of  West  Florida,  and  the  communications 
below  from  the  abolition  dignities  of  London.  Wal- 
ker had  attempted  to  escape  from  prison-— " as  pre- 
vented and  on  searching  his  person  these  documents 
were  found. 

27  New  Broad  street  London,  Oct.  9th  1844. 
Dear  Sir:  The  painful  circumstances  in  wbieh 
you  have  been  placed  by  your  humane  and  Christian 
attempt  to  deliver  some  of  your  fellow-men  from  the 
sufferings  and  degradation  of  slavery,  are  not,  as  you 
will  perceive  by  the  accompanying  resolution,  un- 
known to  the  abolitionists  in  Gieat  Britain.  They 
truly  sympathize  with  you  in  your  affliction;  and 
they  trust  that  the  efforts  which  are  to  be  made  for 
your  deliverance  from  the  power  of  evil  men  and 
evil  laws,  will  be  succeeded  by  the  divine  bies.sing. 

Your  faith  and  patience  may  be  greatly  tried,  but 
I trust  you  will  be  divinely  sustained  through  the 
conflict,  and  that  you  will  have  a large  share  in  the 
prayers,  as  well  as  in  the  sympathies  and  assistance, 
of  your  friends. 

Trusting  that  you  will  meet  with  becoming  forti- 
tude your  approaching  trial  and,  that  whatever  may 
be  its 'issue,  you  may  find  the  “joy  of  the  lord  to  be 
your  strength,”  I am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect 
and  esteem,  yours  very  truly 

JOHN  SCOBLE,  Sec. 

To  Capt.  Jonathan  Walker. 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  world. 

27  JVeui  Broad  street,  London. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  at  No.  27,  New 
Broad  street,  on  Friday,  Oct.  4,  1844,  GeorgeStacy, 
Esq.  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  — 
That  considering  the  enormous  wickedness  of 
American  slavery,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
iniquity  of  its  principle,  which  deprives  nearly  three 
millions  of  human  beings  of  their  personal  rights,  or 
to  the  atrocity  of  its  practice,  which  subjects  them  to  1 
the  deepest  degradation  and  misery,  this  committee  j 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  publicly  anti  warmly  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  with  those  devoted  friend  - of 
humanity,  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey,  and  captain  , 
Jonathan  Walker,  who  are  now  incarcerated  in  the 
prisons  of  Maryland  and  West  Florida  for  having 
aided  or  attempted  to  aid,  some  of  their  en- 
slaved countrymen  in  their  escape  from  bondage; 
and  to  assure  these  Christian  ph 1 1 a n thopiste,  that 
they  consider  the  cause  for  which  they  may  here- 
after be  called  to  sutler,  as  honorable  to  them  as 
men  and  as  Christians;  and  the  laws  under  which  j 
they  are  to  be  arraigned,  as  utterly  disgraceful  to  a ! 
civilized  community,  and  in  the  highest  degree  re-  | 
pugnant  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee 

THOMAS  CLARKSON,  president. 

John  Scoble,  secretary. 

October  8 Ih,  1844. 

To  Capt.  Jonathan  Walker. 

TEXAS  STATISTICS. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Jan.  30,  1845. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  14ih  instant,  directing  the 
secretary  of  stale  “to  communicate  to  the  house  such 
information  as  he  may  possess  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt  of  Texas;  the  amount  lor  which  land 
(bond)  or  scrip  has  been  issued,  and  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  such  3crip  or  -bonds  in  Trvxas,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Europe;  the  amount  in  value 
of  the  exports  from  and  the  imports  iriLo  Texas  for 
the  3 ears  1843  and  1844,  with  the  amount  of  revenue 
accruing  and  collected  for  the  same  years,  with  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  time:  also,  the  present  po- 
pulation of  Texas,  distinguishing  in  number  between 
free  and  slaves:  also,  the  quantity,  in  acres,  of  land 
which  it  is  supposed  is  covered  by  valid  granls  from 
the  present  and  former  governments  ot  that  country, 
and  the  estimated  quantity  , in  acres,  of  good  and  ara- 
ble land,  suitable  fur  cultivation,  which  remains  mi- 
granted  within  the  undisputed  limits  of  Texas,  asthe 
same  existed  prior  to  the  )ear  1844,”  1 have  the  h >-' 
nor  to  trae'i.  1 herewith  a copy  of  :.  com  ..unicalion 
receive-!  (fun  Chath-x  11  Raymond,  i’.-q  charge 
(i-atiairs  of  me  lepuliiic  - f i exas,  oi  u -.te  the  23  I 
iuslaiu,  which,  with  the  documents  already  commu- 


nicated accompanying  the  president’s  message  of  the 
10th  of  June,  1841,  and  of  the  3d  of  December,  1844, 
contains  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  this 
department  in  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  inqui- 
ry proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the  house.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  eb’tscrv’t, 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 

To  the  Hon.  John  W.  Jones, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

MR.  RAYMOND  TO  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Legation  of  Texas,  Washington,  Jan.  23,  1845. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of'the  22d  inst.,  1 have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statistical  infor- 
mation. 

It  appears  by  President  Houston’s  last  annual  mes- 
sage, dated  the  4th  ultimo,  to  the  congress  of  Texas, 
that  the  expendilures  of  the  government  for  all  pur- 
poses, during  his  administration,  up  to  the  1st  No- 
vember last,  excluding  $50,873  82,  incurred  during 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor  and  paid  by  this, 
amounted  to  $460,209  18.  The  receipts  during  the 
same  period  were  $466,158  09.  Leaving  a balance, 
after  carrying  on  the  government  for  the  last  three  ! 
years,  of  $5,948  91. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  Texas  dated  the  4th  December,  1843, 
that  the  importations  reported  at  the  custom  houses 
from  the  1st  August,  1842,  to  the  31st  June,  1843, 
amounted  to  $417,205  32,  the  exports  during  the 
same  period,  $415,763  75.  1 have  not  been  able  to 

obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  duties  collected 
during  the  quarter  ending  1st  November,  1842,  but  I 
believe  they  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $30,000. — 
From  that  tiine  to  the  31st  July,  1843,  a period  of 
nine  months,  the  duties  collected  amounted  to  $102,- 
450  GO;  the  amount  of  direct  tax  assessed  in  1843, 
was  $47,809  93:  hut  how  much  of  the  same  has  been 
collected  I am  not  informed. 

According  to  the  tax  returns  of  1843,  the  slave 
population  at  that  time  was  22,410;  the  increase  since 
then  I have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining.— 
From  the  1st  August,  18 12,  to  the  31st  July,  1843, 
there  entered  the  ports  of  Texas  273  vessels,  and  there 
cleared  during  the  same  period  288. 

By  the  iajt  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  Texas,  dated  the  1st  ultimo,  it  appears  that  the 
importations  reported  at  the  custom  houses  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1844,  amounted  to  $686,503  03; 
the  exports  during  the  same  time  to  $615,119  34. 
The  amount  oi  duties  collected  on  importations  was 
$201,413  30;  the  expense  of  collecting  was  $25,551- 
45;  leaving  a nett  revenue  of  $177,861  85.  The 
amount  of  direct  taxes  assessed  during  the  year 
1841  was  $50,790  52;  the  tax  collectors  have  not  yet 
made  their  returns  of  the  amount  collected. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  you  re- 
newed assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

Ciias.  A.  Raymond. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Sfc. 

Legal  decision. — The  slaves  of  the  trig  Creole. — 
An  important  suit  has  lately  been  decided  in  New 
Orleans.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the  owners  of  the 
slaves  to  recover  from  an  insurance  company  the 
amount  for  which  they  were  insured.  The  supreme 
court  decided  that  “where  the  insurers  of  a cargo  of 
slaves  are  exempted,  by  the  policy,  from  the  risk  of 
insurrection,  and  the  slaves  take  possession  of  the 
vessel  by  force,  turn  her  from  her  course,  and  enter 
a British  port,  where  they  escape,  the  insurrection 
must  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  insurers  will  not  be  liable. — 
In  principle  there  is  no  difference  between  a success- 
ful insurrection  of  slaves,  who  form  themselves  the 
subject  of  the  insurance,  and  a capture  by  an  enemy, 
which,  prima  facie,  amounts  to  a total  loss.  Four 
other  eases,  which  arose  out  of  policies  of  insur- 
ance on  the  slaves  on  board  the  Creole,  and  had  been 
decided  in  the  commercial  court  in  favor  of  the  in- 
surance companies,  were,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  above  described,  affirmed. 

STATES  O F THE  UNION. 

New  York.  Real  estate  and  taxation.  The  Albany 
correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Enquirer  says:  “The 
I comptroller.  Mr.  Flagg,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of 
| the  assembly  directing  him  to  report  the  statistics  of 
the  valuations  of  the  real  estate  throughout  the  whole 
j state  for  a term  of  years,  and  ths  amount  of  the 
stats  tax  thereon,  furnishes  the  following  answer, 
which  has  facts  in  it  worthy  of  record,  and  of  inter- 
est to  the  capitalist. 

Years.  Total  value  oi'real  estate.  Total  tax, 

1841  $531  987,836  (tlie  law  was  passed  in  ’42.) 

1842  ' 504,254,029  $616  673  81 

1843  476.90J.430  592,008  57 

l«84t  471.127,327  615,909  17 

;3j  we  have  paiu  nearly  t ,vo  millions  of  dollars  ui 


ready  in  direct  taxation  under  the  much  lauded  tas 
policy  of  ’42,  not  to  say  anything  of  what  the  “stop’’ 
law  has  cost  the  state,  in  its  wickedly  wasteful  aban- 
donment of  the  public  works  in  such  a condition  as 
to  render  useless  a vast  amount  of  that  which  had 
already  been  expended. 

Anli-rentisin  in  Delaware  counly.’lt  appears  by  the  ex-  . 
tract  ot  o letter  from  the  adjutantgeneral,  published 
in  the  Albany  Argus,  that  the  anti-renters  of  Delaware 
county,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  up  a little 
rebellion  on  their  own  account,  to  which  patriotic 
purpose  we  hope  the  prompt  and  effectual  attention 
of  the  state  authorities  will  be  called.  The  adju- 
tant general’s  letter  which  is  dated  Delhi,  February. 
12th,  says:  at  “about  10  o’clock  this  morning  our 
under-sheriff  brought  to  jail  Daniel  W.  Squires,  of 
the  town  of  Roxbury,  in  this  county.  It  is  said  that 
Squires  was  engaged  in  the  tarring  of  Mr.  Corbin 
last  summer,  and  in  forcibly  taking  the  papers  from 
sheriff  Moore,  at  the  same  time. 

“During  the  day,  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  vil- 
lage have  volunteered  their  services  to  aid  the  sheriff, 
and  put  themselves  under  his  command.  A guard  of 
20  men  was  selected  to  guard  the  village  and  jail, 
inasmuch  as  many  threats  had  been  made,  that  if 
any  ‘Indian’  should  be  placed  in  our  jail,  he  would 
not  remain  there  24  hours. 

“Any  further  movements  will  be  forthwith  com- 
municated.” [Argus. 

Louisiana  treasurer.  William  Dubuys  was  re-elec- 
ted treasurer  of  Louisiana , by  the  legislature  thereof, 
on  the  10th  inst. 

New  Jersey.  The  stale  prison.  A singular  state 
of  affairs  prevails  at  the  New  Jersey  state  prison. — 
The  late  keeper,  Mr.  Yard,  refuses  to  give  up  pos- 
session to  Mr.  Gaddis,  the  new  incumbent  until  (if 
our  impression  is  correct)  his  accounts  are  straight- 
ened up.  Mr.  Gaddis,  members  of  tne  legislature, 
and  others,  have  tried  to  get  in  without  avail.  The 
intrepid  Yard  has  armed  up  the  deputies,  ifarricaded 
the  premises,  and  defies  the  whole  posse. 

Alabama. — Agricultural  convention.  The  Mobile 
Register  says,  We  published  a lew  days  ago  acall  for  a 
convention  of  the  planters  to  be  held  at  Montgomery 
on  the  third  Monday  of  this  month,  preparatory  to  one 
to  be  holden  in  this  city  on  the  fourth  Monday.  The 
object,  as  stated  in  the  call  is,  if  practicable,  to  con- 
summate an  arrangement  with  the  planters  of  the 
southern  states  which  will  diminish  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  and  consequently  improve  the  price.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  this  move,  and  hope  the  conven- 
tion will  be  numerously  attended — not  that  we  ima- 
gine any  general  measure  will  be  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  lessening  the  amount  of  the  production  of  the 
staple  ; but  we  think  the  bringing  together  of  so  large 
a number  of  planters  as  will  probably  attend,  with  a 
common  object  connected  with  agriculture,  may  be 
viewed  as  a starting  point  and  ultimately  lead  to  im- 
portant and  desirable  changes  in  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  our  people.  Alabama  is  peculiarly  favored 
in  facilities  of  intercommunication  and  in  great 
diversity  of  soil  and  climate:  thus  enabling  those  who 
are  engaged  ill  the  ennobling  pursuits  of  agriculture 
to  produce  in  abundance  all  that  can  contribute  to 
their  comfort  and  luxury,  and  to  find  a market  easy 
of  access  for  all  their  surplus  productions.  But  as 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  the  leading  object 
of  all  classes,  but  slow  progress  has  been  made  in 
other  branches,  which  equally  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  communities.  It  is  conce- 
ded by  planters  themselves-that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  engrosses  too  much  of  their  attention,  and  many 
of  them  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  giving  more 
diversity  to  their  pursuits.  But  they  and  their  negroes 
have  only  been  accustomed  to  raising-  cotton,  and 
they  naturally  feel  a hesitancy,  almost  amounting  to 
fear,  to  commence  a system  of  which  they  are  com- 
paratively ignorant.  All  that  is  wanting  is  a movement 
and  a few  indomitable  pioneers  to  give  direction. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  a large  portion  of 
the  state,  even  as  low  as  32  degrees,  is  capable  of 
producing  good  wheat;  and  as  a general  thing,  a suf- 
ficiency could  be  raised  by  most  planters  for  home 
use.  Other  small  grain  have  been  found  to  stfcceed 
equally  well.  As  to  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  pom- 
pions,  they  grow  well  every  where  and  every  body 
understands  their  culture.  Stock  raising  too,  has 
been  found  profitable  wherever  undertaken.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident  then,  if  the  proper  attention 
were  paid,  that  a large  aggregate' amount  of  outgo- 
ings at  least  could  be  stopped.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  a new  system  of  domestic  economy  would 
gradually  introduce  itself,  which,  in  time,  would 
doubtless  lead  to  other  objects  of  culture — some  of 
the  grasses,  the  grape,  silk,  sheep  raising,  more 
pains  a ilh  fiuits,  &e.  & e.  dueh  a system  ns  this, 
most  surely,  would  bring  more  comfort,  more  refine- 
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ment,  and  withal  greater  wealth.  All  this  would 
certainly  leaJ  to  a more  scientific  mode  of  culture — 
good  soils  would  be  preserved  and  worn  out  ones  re- 
newed. In  view  then,  of  these  matters,  we  hope 
the  convention  will  assemble;  and  if  it  does,  we  shall 
date  from  thence  anew  era  in  the  agricultural  history 
of  Alabama. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE  OF  THE  U.  S. 
February  27.  Mr.  Biitss  presented 


resolutions 

and  a report  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  re- 
monstrating against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Texas.  Mr.  Archer  called  for  the  special  order. 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  with  emotions  of  embarrass- 
ment which  he  seldom  before  felt,  for  never,  since  : charter  under  which  we  live, 


Mr.  Crittenden.  We  could  not  fight  very  well 
without  an  army  and  navy  certainly;  but  it  would  be 
a very  good  time  for  our  enemies  to  carry  on  war. — 
I Mr.  C.  then  commented  on  the  poetic,  effusion  of  the 
senator  from  New  York,  ('Mr.  Dickinson),  and  next 
paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Alien,  of  Ohio,  who  had 
talked  so  flippantly  about  making  a new  constitution, 
in  three  weeks  time  after  the  present  was  broken. — 
(Mr.  Allen  attempted  to  explain  ) Mr.  0.  continued, 
and  quoted  the  precise  words  used  by  Mr.  A.  upon 
which  he  commented  with  great  feeling  and  elo- 
quence. 

lie  hoped  that  instead  of  such  sentiments,  the 
American  senate  would  never  inculcate  anything  but 
the  deepest  veneration  for  the  constitution.  The 
senator  speaks  of  reconstructing  the  broken  consti- 
tution as  he  would  of  re-building  a log-cabin.  With 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  those  who  framed  the  glorious 
Mr.  C.  closed. 


he  had  been  a senator,  had  there  been  a questioa  of 
equal  magnitude  with  this  presented  to  this  body. — 
Not  only  did  it  involve  the  acquisition  of  a vast  terri- 
tory, fit  to  be  converted  into  four  or  five  states,  but  it 
shook  the  solid  foundations  of  the  great  charter  upon 
which  our  government  rests.  Afler  the  able  and  ex- 
tended debate  which  had  taken  place,  he  would  not 
have  spoken,  but  that  it  seemed  the  imperious  duty 


Mr.  Archer,  next  arose  and  expressed  his  views  at 
I some  length  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions, 
j Mr.  Johnson,  asked  leave  to  say  a few  words  before 
the  vote  should  be  taken.  Situated  as  he  was  in  re- 
ference to  this  great  question,  he  wished  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  should  vote  to  bo  distinctly  under- 
stood. His  honorable  colleague,  in  his  speech,  said 
that  he  would  not  at  any  time,  in  any  shape  or  form, 


of  every  senator  to  make  his  opinions  on  this  great  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas;  that  it  would  be 


question  public,  least  his  silence  should  be  construed 
into  indifference. 

’The  question  bef  ire  us  is,  has  congress  the  power, 
in  Us  legislative  capacity,  to  propose  terms  and  make 
negotiations  for  admitting  foreign  states  into  this 
Union?  If  a power  so  vast  had  been  conferred  by 
the  constitution,  it  would  have  been  then  in  no  doubt- 
ful form — it  would  not  have  been  left  hidden  and 
lurking  in  a corner,  but  would  have  been  plainly  en- 
rolled among  the  other  great  enumerated  powers. — 
When  he  heard  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Petiiisyivania,  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  derived  this 
power  from  the  clause  for  admitting  new  states,  it 
brought  to  his  mind  the  argument  of  one  of  his  consti- 
tuents, a cross  road  politician,  which  was  made  at  a 
time  of  great  excitement  about  relief  laws.  The 


ruinous  to  the  sugar  and  cotton  planters  of  Louisiana, 
as  much  so  as  a flood  which  should  overspread  and 
devastate  the  whole  country.  Now,  it  may  be 
thought  strange,  after  such  an  opinion,  so  decidedly 
expressed  by  his  co.lleagne  that  he  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  He  was  himself  a sugar  planter, 
and  he  owned  a cotton  plantation,  and  was  conse- 
quently identified  in  interest  with  the  planters  of 
Louisiana.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  would  produce  the  ruinous  consequences 
anticipated  by  his  colleague.  He  did  not  doubt,  ' 
however,  if  Texas  should  be  annexed  that  emigration  \ 
to  that  c'ountry  from  the  slaveholding  states  would  I 
be  greater,  and  that  more  slaves  would  be  taken  | 
there,  and  that  more  cotton  and  sugar  would  be  1 
made,  which  might  have  an  effect  upon  the  price  of 


question  was,  whether  the  legislature  had  any  au-  {(hose  articles  in  Louisiana;  and  that  if  he  looked  at ; 
thority  to  make  these  relief  laws  for  staying  the  sale  : the  question  alone  in  reference  to  the  effect  it  would 
of  property  under  execution.  This  constituent  of  have  upon  the  prices  of  cotton  and  sugar  in  Lou- 


li is  searched  the  constitution  diligently  to  find  the  de- 
sired authority,  and  at  last  stumbled  upon  a clause 
(which  I suppose  is  found  in  almost  every  constitu- 
tion), something  in  this  form — “Justice  shall  be 
administered  without  sale,  and  without  needless  de- 
lay”— “there,”  said  he,  “there  it  is;”  “justice  shall 
be  administered  without  sale;  and  without  sale, 
they’ve  nc  right  to  sell  ihe  property  at  ail.  (Lought- 


isiana,  lie  would  go  with  his  colleague.  . He  regard- 
ed it  as  a great  national  question,  in  which  the  whole 
Union  is  deeply  interested.  But  he  would  ask  his 
honorable  colleague  if  vve  have  not  strong  reasons  to  ! 
believe  if  Texas  be  not  annexed  that  she  will  enter  [ 
into  a treaty  with  England,  by  which  her  cotton 
would  be  received  in  British  ports  free  of  duties,  on 
condition  that  British  goods  be  received  in  Texas 


er.)  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  admits  that  free  of  duties,  and  whether  such  a treaty  would  not 
the  power  to  acquire  fore.ign  territory  belongs  to  the  , be  injurious  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana?  And  he 
treaty  making  power.  [Here  Mr.  McDuffie  rose  to  , would  ask  him  if  Texas  should  hereafter  become  a 
an  explanation.]  Mr.  C.  proceeded.  He  did  not  non-slaveholding  state,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
see  that  the  senator  had  varied  his  proposition.  He  such  a state  of  things  on  the  interests  of  the  planters 
qualifies  it,  to  be  sure,  by  saying  that  the  power  is  of  Louisiana?  Ha  considered  that  the  annexation  of 
not  exclusively  with  the  treaty  making  power,  al- : Texas  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  city  of  New 
though  he  admits  it  belongs  properly  there.  Sir,  Orleans  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  import- 
said  Mr.  C.  it  shall  be  my  effort  to  prove  that  it  not  ant,  as  it  would  prevent  England  from  obtaining  a 
only  belongs  properly,  but  exclusively  to  the  treaty  , monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Texas  and  an  undue  influ- 
inaking  power.  If  it  was  designed  to  lodge  ttie  pow-  enre  over  her  government;  and  as  it  would  prevent 
cr  in  the  hands  of  a bare  majority  of  congress  to  collisions  and  difficulties  which  might  be  expected  to 
make  negotiations  with  foreign  governments,  why  arise  between  her  government  and  that  of  the  United 
was  it  not  said;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  States  if  she  should  remain  independent.  That  tie, 
expressly  provided  that  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  in  fact,  considered  it  all-important,  in  every  point  of 
the  senate  should  be  required  in  the  exercise  of  this  ! view  in  which  it  could  be  considered,  that  the  whole 
va=t  power.  This  point  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  C.  j valley  of  tl. : Mississippi  should  belong  to  the  United 


with  much  force.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
talks  of  the  little  difference  between  a majority  and 
two-thirds,  and  of  the  case  with  which  four  or  five 
senators  may  be  bought  up  with  foreign  missions. 

[Here  Mr.  McDuffie  again  rose  and  hoped  that  he 
had  too  correct  an  idea  of  decorum  to  allege  any  im- 
putation of  this  sort  against  the  present  senate.] 

Mr.  C.  acquitted  the  senator  of  such  an  impropri- 
ety, but  hoped  that  it  would  belong  before  this  coun- 
try would  iiave  a Caesar  at  its  head,  and  ho  with  a 
“Senate  at  his  heels.”  The  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Woodbury) , stands  up,  he  says,  for 
the  power  of  congress,  against  that  of  the  president, 


States. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  he  had  been  long  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  whenever  it  could  be  fairly 
done,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  in  answer  to 
letters  received  from  his  friends  in  Louisiana,  at  the 
last  session  of  congress,  pending  the  discussion  on 
the  Texas  treaty,  he  had  stated  that  Texas,  in  his 
opinion,  would  ultimately  be  so  annexed.  He  had 
voted  against  the  treaty  because  it  was  sprungmpon 
us  for  party  purposes,  aud  evidently  with  a view  of 
operating  upon  the  approaching  presidential  election, 
without  a sufficient  opportunity  having  been  afforded 


and  the  aristocratic  senate.  Very  independent  this;  for  the  expression  of  public  sentimenf.  Since  then 


when  we  are  between  the  rising  and  setting  sun  of 
two  presidents,  both  favorable  to  annexation.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  popular  will,  but  the  people  have 
not  spoken  upon  Inis  question  through  the  ballot, — 
The  subject  was  started  after  trie  election  of  this 
congress.  But  is  this  the  mode  in  which  our  fathers 
conducted  the  government?  When  Genet  attempted 
to  make  a popular  question  out  of  a diplomatic  one, 
what  did  general  Washington  say — did  he  not  resent 
jt  as  a national  insult? 

Mr.  C.  was  speaking  of  the  powers  of  congress, 
and  asked  how  congress  could  make  peace? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  I'll  tell  the  gentleman  how — dis- 
band the  army  and  dismantle  the  navy . 


public  sentiment  had  been  expressed  to  a great  ex 
tent,  and  he  now  believed  that  a very  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were' in  favor  of 
annexation. 

The  senators  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  of  those  from  Maine,  were  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and  it  was  believed  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  people  of  the  other  eastern 
states  were  also  in  favor  of  it.  It  could  not  be  dis- 
guised, he  said,  that  the  main  opposition  now  mani- 
fested to  the  measure  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism.  The  measure  was  boldly  opposed,  in 
and  out  of  congress,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  per 
petualc  slavery,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  power 


of  the  southern  states.  Such  an  opposition,  pro  - 
ceeding  from  such  source',  for  such  purposes,  had 
operated  powerfully  on  his  mind  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion. 

The  state  he  had  the  honor,  in  part  to  represent, 
Was  as  deeply  interested  in  the  slave  question  as  anv 
other  in  the  Union;  and  could  it  lie  supposed  that  lie 
could  listen  with  indifference  to  such  attacks  made 
on  tlie  rights  of  property  of  its  citizens,  or  oppose  a 
measure  calculated,  in  his  opinion,  to  strengthen 
those  rights,  and  to  promote  the  permanent  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  nation? 

Mr.  J.  said  that  whilst  England  and  other  foreign 
governments  were  extending  their  acquisitions  of 
territory  al!  over  the  world,  it  would  be  strange  that 
the  United  States  should  reject  Texas.  He  had  been 
asked  if  he  believed  that  a foreign  country  could  be 
admitted  into  this  union  by  an  act  of  congress?  He 
would  answer  by  saying,  he  did  not  believe  that, 
under  the  resolutions  referred  to,  Texas  would  be 
admitted  as  a foreign  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
stated,  after  the  Florida  treaty  was  made,  that  Texas 
was  a part  of  Louisiana,  and  that  no  power  existed 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
the  country  to  Spain,  and  that  consequently  the 
treaty  was  void — that  general  Washington  and  the 
whole  of  his  cabinet,  of  which  he  was  then  a mem- 
ber, expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  not  the  power  to  transfer 
to  another  government  any  portion  of  its  territory. — 
If  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  be  correct,  there 
existed  no  difficulty  in  this  matter.  But,  whether 
correct  or  not,  it  was  not  contemplated  by  these  reso- 
lutions to  admit  a foreign  country  into  this  Union. 

He  felt  authorized  to  discriminate  between  the 
admission  of  Texas,  which  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
well  believed  was  a part  of  Louisiana,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  a foreign  state  whose  people  and  territory 
were  wholly  alien  to  ours.  The  first  white  settle- 
ment of  Texas  was  while  it  formed  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, and,  until  the  treaty  of  1319,  continued  to  be 
settled  as  a part  of  Louisiana  from  the  same  com- 
mon Source  (the  United  States)  as  other  parts  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana.  They  protested  against  the 
act  which  made  them  nominally  alien;  and  on  the 
authority  of  general  Washington  and  his  cabinet,  be- 
fore referred  to,  he  could  not  regard  the  return  of 
our  own  citizens,  and  the  admission  of  those  citizens 
with  the  territory  including  their  homes,  formerly  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  as  the  admission  of  a foreign  state 
in  the  common  use  of  those  terms. 

When  the  resolutions  under  consideration  were 
received^from  the  house,  Mr.  J.  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  could  vote  for  them  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  the  senate;  but, 
after  a full  examination  of  the  question,  he  now  be- 
lieved that  tlie  objections  which  existed  against  the 
acquisition  and  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a state 
were  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  those  which 
exist  against  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions.  Mr. 
Jefferson  believed  that  there  were  strong  constitu- 
tional objections  to  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  but, 
in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  object  to’ 
be  obtaineJ,  tie  yielded  those  objections,  and  so  did 
tlie  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  tlie  United 
States;  and  the  measure  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  whole  people  of  tlie  United  States.  For  tlie 
same  reasons  he  should  yield  his  constitutional  scru- 
ples to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

He  opposed  the  Texas  treaty,  not  only  because  it 
was  presented  as  a party  question,  but  because  it  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  debts  of 
Texas  to  an  unlimited  amount,  without  sufficient 
evidence  to  enable  the  senate  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  amount.  Some  believed  that  they  might 
amount  to  thirty  and  forty  millions  of  dollars;  nor 
was  it  known  that  there  were  any  vacant  lands  of  any 
value  in  Texas.  It  had  been  represented  on  good 
authoriiy  that  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
grants.  Besides,  we  then  had  reasons  to  believe  that 
tlie  annexation  of  Texas  would  produce  a war  with 
Mexico.  From  the  present  condition  of  the  affa  irs 
of  Mexico,  no  such  danger  was  now  to  be  appre- 
hended. Idle  presidential  election  was  over,  and 
this  could  not  now  be  considered  as  a party  question. 
He  believed  that  all  parties  would-hail  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  as  a great  national  achievement.— 
Acting  under  these  impressions,  and  believing  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  in  favor 
of  annexation,  and  considering  it  his  duty  to  pay  the 
highest  respect  to  their  wishes,  and  his  constitutional 
objections  being,  to  a great  extent,  removed,  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolutions,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  it  gave  him  to  separate  himself  in  this  instance 
from  tlie  most  of  those  with  whom  it  had  been  his 
pride  generally  to  act  in  this  body.  Entertaining  the 
opinions  lie  did,  and  believing  that  if  Texas  should 
not  be  annexed  under  these  resolutions,  it  never 
would  be  annexed,  he  could  not  actdifferently. 

Mr.  Johnson  having  concluded  his  remarks— 
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Mr  >i  i-'kir  irsov'  i.  to  s-n.c  mi  the  joint  resolutions  shook  this  Union  to  its  very  centre;  when  bold  men  j “And provided  further,  That,  in  fixing' the  terms  and 
fit  m the  house  by  adding  tin  ctu  t!  Allowing:  and  patriots  turned  pale;  when  mothers  clasped  their  conditions  of  such  admission,  it  s ha II  lie  expressly-  sttpu- 

infabls  to  their  bosoms  in  tlread  of  what  was  coming;  later!  and  dcr-larrfl  mat  it:/,- cfxrt.x  rtf  Tf-v-ic  'it-rtl  ettrth  ,Aiar 
Mion.  deein  i 8nd  nothing  bul.an  interposing  Providence  saved  this 

! 1 1 ; ' J.  t- ;,r  ( i t g to  si-hnuL  -Uc  | lair  reoubli  • front  dismintinn  r it/!  ruin.  .-Ie  cuo-hf 

h. tj'.-t; r he  ol  I exas  as  an  over 


advisable, 

u.'rihld  “r  Let. other fceptlemcii 

) |^.j , . * 1- :.  |I8K6  incir 


fair  republic  from  disruption  End  ruin.  . Be.  sought 

lenten 

ct-ursc;  he  did  not  complain  of  it  or  of 


/ur^tr!.Grl;/-:fd"'i  hij'i'a  state,  :o  be  fumed  out  but.be  would  warn  'the  south,  and  all  w ho 

present  rcjrulihe  of  Tr  xoSj  with  suitable  exk  nt  | l,ctvcd  her,  that  they  w ere  driven  to  the  brink  0/  a 


lated  and  oh. elated  that  the  state  ol  Texas,  ml  such  either 
states  as  shall  be  formed  of  that  portion  of  the  present 
territqiy-of  Texas  lying  ;ou:h,  of  ?G  tlrgrer.s,  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  v ■:  nnnly  known  as  the  M issoitt  i tompt<> 
mi.se  litie,  she. li -.  admitted  into  tlie  Union. w ith  or  wilh- 
' sti 

ing  admission  may  desire. 

‘ And  provided  furlltcuru, re,  That  it  shall  be  also, 


And  he  ip  jiirtlui  Jit  ',nd,  That  ri  ;l  i president,  ol  the 
United  States  chajl,  in  ■■  judgment  and  discretion,-  deem 
it  most 
forego  0 , 
ture  on 
necotin-i 
Be  H 

out  if  T.  . ....,  — . . . , 

and  i - nrif:-.  U|.r  w :h  two  representative  s in  < on- 1 gull  wtltirh  opened  o',  (heir  very  feet.  Their  ad  ver-  latcd  and  declared  that  he  public  debt’  of  Texas  shall 
press,  until  the  n< ; ' ..;  t jnent  of  tepresenu  on.  j sar.ics  old  them  to  take  the  water.  He  would  not , in  no  event  become  a charge  upon  , tlie- government  of 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  UiT.r-,  i v virtue  ol-  this  act,  | do  it;  lie  would  »tand  upon  terra  firma- 
on  nn  <qua!  front';  wi-k  d.r  o.i:-iir.g  states,  r.r  » on  ground  of  the  constitution — and  (here,  though  he1 

t»s  the  ' - • ' -*  •-  ’•  ’•  : ” • •'  • 1 

version 
States.  : 

did  the  uiinu  > >'irxj  1 c .- 1 uiic  IJUII  , , . . ■ . i ‘ ’ . . . ....... 

dnd  iht-i  sand  dollar?  be.  and  il,f  sair.c  is  hi  reby,.ap  j there  v. : s no  dr-ngt.  cn  .his  sh.  very  question  so  long  , of  Mr,  Foster's  amendment,  it  was  decided  by  yeas 

propria 'fd  to  fief  py  tl  t cxp-ims  of  ntufi-  * s and  m.- ! as  we-  l.-a*l  a president  coming  frtm  a slave  state:  Mr.  | and  nays  as  follows: 

gotiiu:  i..-  to  sti-J  1 tlie  uims  "f  said  admission  . Folk  was  a southern  man:  would  he  ever  put  his  j YEAS— Mcrsrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Berrien, 

and  < 1 ssic-n,  .-khof  by  i.  iiiv  t -,i  mined  to  the  sen-  ; hand  to  on  act  which  was  aimed  at  the  safety  of  the  Clayton,  Crittenden,' Foster,  Hanncaati,  Huger,  Jarcagin, 

ate,  or. by  Blink*  : b.  submitted  to  the  two  iioosis  of  south?  it  might  b:  so;  and  when  gentlemen -could  1 .1  >h:;c-on,  Maiu-nm,  Merriilc,  IMorehcad,  Ftarce,  Phelps, 

prove  to  him  that  temptation  never  could  lie  so  great  ; Riv.es,  Sevier — 18. 

as  to  shake  the  integrity  of  a politician — when  they  N.A  1 S— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  A-htu-tori, 
cc-uitl  demonstrate  that  there  existed  such  a lliitig-as  , Bagby.  Bates,J'enfoii,  Cte.se, 


He  would  not  jin  no  event  become  a charge  upon -tlie  government 
1 — on  the  solid  the  United  State'..’’ 

"-'“S'  ifhooW  wlndh-^nV^k^SAlS’ii^^I^sSlnSe  | SlteSS,  “e  S tio.l 

1 tliF  Unitfd  Sion -:  and  , , a t ie  sum  c-f  ojre  hun  s>o^.thcrt  ct-t..c':ci He  -.as  told,  indeed,  that)  Hie  question  ucing-ptH  on  adopting  the  fir.-t  clause 


being  de 


cor2r.  s8.  Be  the  p . - - . ■ , 1 r max  eue*-:. 

Atti  the  question  this  arrenefn 
inanded — , 

Air  JhnUn  1 r .nonsti ; ted.  He  asked  whether  it 
was  possible  gentlemen  could  expect  of  those  who 
had  1 a h opposed  to  annexation,  to  participate  v ;th 
them  in  a'oediskai  on  so  important  an  amendment  as 
that  w l-ii  I:  i •_  -I  j-  :-n  i.  -.g  up-on  the  senate  on 
heartng  it  once  read  by  the  secretary?  Before  this 


perfection  among  men- he  might  be  induced' to  Itelcn  vV^odl° J S ‘ 


to  minus  like  these.  But,  till  then,  he  would  trust 
ho  man.  He  must  hr.  heard,  and  he  would  be  heard 
in  opposition  to  what  lie  conceived  dangerous  to  the 
interests  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Gentlemen  told  him  that  there  was  no  difference 


, >i;Uie, 

Milter,  Niles,  Totter,  fVmple.  Stum.on,  ’Jj:.;-pnn, 
Uphnin.  Walker,  While,  Ydoodbriikte,  Woodbury — 33. 
So  the  first  proviso  was  rejected.  - - • 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  second  proviso, 

_ _ ......  i.  ..v  1 gij  ^boyc 

day  >h<, old  dose  they  derired  the  proceedings  in  re-  ,;  between  the  resolutions  as  they  -now  stood,  prohibit  J Mr.  flatter  said  he  was  personally  in  favor  of  the 
lanc-ti  , exa*  to  v brot , to  a conclusion:  but  ting  lhc.  extension  ot  slavery  in  Texas  above  a cer-  proposition;  but  h'e  should  be  obliged  to  vote  against 

tain  line,  and  as  they  were  originally  offered.  That  jt(  because  (as  the  reporter  understood  him)  it  was 
the  alteration  amounted  to  nothing.  If -it  amounted  - - • ■ * ■ 

to  nothing,  why  was  it  insisted  op?  And  if.  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  it  to  satisfy-  a certain  party  at  the 


he 


ic  sem  t take  a recess  o,  ;jii  j our,  or  he  would  - north,  how  did  gentlemen  tell  him  there' w as  no  dan- 

ay  until  fix  o’. -leek  He-  r-uonn.ttcd  this  nr.-  tion  to  j j.  He  was  not  going  to  jeopard  the  constitutional ! Berrien.  Choate, .Clayton,  Evan's,  Foster,  Ffaii’cis,  Hunt- 


left  by  the  resolutions  as  an"  open  question. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  deckled 
as  follows: 

YEAS— Messsrs.  Archer,  Barrow;  Bates,  Bayard, 


cd  it  as  a righl,  which  he  felt  sure  the  se 
nate  would  not  withhold, . that  before  he  war,  called 
on  to  vote  upon  the  an, eudrr,.ent  he  should  be  allowed 
time  to  peruse  it.  He  would,  therefore,  move  that 

tl. 

scy- 
the judgment  and  the  justice  of  the  senate,  and  be 
asked  whether  it  Could  be  the  purpose  of  gr-ui!  nun, 
in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  after  springing 
upon  the  senate  ul  this  late  hour. an  amendment 
ywhich  so  materially  .effected  the  aspect  of  the 
question,  without  previous,  notice,  or  any 
tion  of  such  a movement,  la  force  an  immediate 

UP0,;1  - .-.-nd merits,  even  of  sooner  orn-ter  that  fight  must  come.  I So  the  second  proviso  was  also  .rejected, 

smr.n  comparauve  importance,  were  .aid  upon  the  ; Mr.  F.  had  nothing  now  to  say  to- gentlemen  north  , The  question  nOw  recurring  on  the  amendment, 

table  i -ri?.  Uiougb  so  impol  taut  a on^,  j 0f  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Let  every  senator,  in  I moved  by  Mr.  Walker 

bad  been  read  but  once,  _ tie  .-toped  a recess  would  I vicw-  0f  his  own  duty,  take  care  of  himself.  He  j jyjr.  Archer  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  put  all 

0 cm,i-  ! was  no  advocate  of  slavery;  he  said  it  was'an  evil;  j afler  the  vyor(j  “resolved,” 'where  it  .first  occurs,  and 


rights  of  his  constituents  to  please, or  conciliate  any  , irigdon,  Jarnagin,  Johns  Milfer,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Tor- 
body:  He  should  come  up  to  his  duty  boldly  and  I ter,  Rivpp,  Simmons,  Upham— 20. 

fearlessly.  If  southern  senators  were  prepared  to  | NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atcluson  A jjermn, 
sanction  a treaty  which  cut  off  tlie  rights  of  the  south  I Bushy,  Benton,  Bieesc,  Bueh^han,  Oo]q»i'i.  vriucidcn, 


be  agreed  upon  until  (i  o’clock. 


A.icr  a lew  remarks  trow  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  j but,  it  was  upon  them,  they  had  long  suffered -under  • inserting 'the  following: 


Barrow  arose,  and  spoke  in  ca:  nest  terms  of  1 t-mon-  | ffi  yei  it  was  not  their  sin.  it  was  their  inheritance: 
st ranee  against  an  immediate  decision  in  the  absence  j an  inheritance  received  from  whom?  Need  he  point 
of  senators.  I to  the  north-.  Need  he  ask  whose  were  those  ships 

Alter  a few  farther  remarks  from  Messrs.  Critten-  \ which  brought  the  black  man  from,  his  distant  home 
ien,  Johnson,  Bm  .ddan,  and  Pearce,  in  reference., to"  and  sold' him  here?  And  cou 


den 

the  Import::;-.  :e  r.l 

recess. 


ie  amendmciAj  tlio  senate  took  a 


could  northern  gentlemen 
tell  him  how  the  evil  was  to  be  removed?  He  pray 


"That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  and  he 
is  hereby  reqiiested  to  order  negotiations  to  he’ en- 
tered into  with  the  government  of  Texas  for  the  transfer 
to  the  United  Siatea,  with  tire  assent  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  of  the  territory,  with  all  rights  incident  thereto, 
which  now  constitutes  the, said  state  of,  Texas,  and.  that 


ed  thejn  not  to  insult  him  on  the  ground  of  southern  , the  incorporation  into  the  Union  of  th.c  United  Btates'of 
'{■.reding  sessiopc — Vlr.  :)  uLkcr'3  amendment  was  1 feiavery  till  they  had  first  found  out  a remedy-  Mr.  ' ihe  inhabitants  ol  said  state,  ami  their  admission  to  all 
again  read.  j F.  was  a slaveholder;  not  because  be  approved  of  ^ rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  ..f  the  citizens  of 

1 1 TT.-,.re,rJ  yioino  ‘ocAnn  10  rvjQy . J[)(j  CtMl^lSleDt  Wlfh 


■ Mr.  Foster,  after  offering  an  apology  for  his  absence 
at  the  time  the  recess  Was  agreed  to,  warned  the 
senate  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  fatigue  tliem  at  that 
hour  with  a Fpeee:>.  Bis  .personal  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the- ponding  measure,  was  well  ascertained; 
he  had  nO  secrets  to  keep  in  regard  to  it;  he  desired  to 
have  none,  .ft  - occupied  now.  save  on  a -ingle 
poi:  the  saim-  ground  he  bad  lakon  when  this  mea- 

sure. v,  as  before  the  sen  ate  th . last  session  in  the 
form  of  a treaty.  Ho  did  not  Arm  hi;  opinions 
without  the  utmost  deliberation;  and  he  Would  not, 
he  could  not,  he  dared  not  change  his  position.  .The 
resolutions,  as  they  name  .'from  lhc  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives, embodied  Ids  sentiments.  It  hail  been  his 
honor  to  present  resolutions  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  senate  simultaneously  .-.  ith  iT--e  in  the.  other, 
branch  of  the  legislature;  but  nut  without  the  most 
profound  reflection  as  to  the  l>  rms  therein  proposed. 


slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  he  was 
the  virtues  of  those  whose  sad  inheritance  it  was 
He  knew  the  virtues  of  their  heart,  and' he  invited 
northern,  zealots,  who  never  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  black  man  in  the.  country  of  his  bondage, 
but  who  trusted  to  distorted  pictures  and  lying  repre- 
sentations of  his  condition,  to  go  with  hrm  to  the 
plains  of  the  sunny  south,  and,  i.f  they  wanted  to  see 
human  happiness,  there,  they  would  find  it.  - 

Mr.  F.  was  raised  among  slaves;  he  . knew  them 
well:  he  was  their  master,  and  he  would  that  some 


lVl„ -,k  , ' f | the  United  . Stales,,  as  sooii  as.  may. 

,no  at.  o ...  o t[  principles  of  the  federal  e,  stitution.  bo  stipulated  in 
such  treaty.” 

The  question  on  this  amendment  svas  taken  with- 
out debate,  ami  resulled'in  a tie,  as  follows: 

YEAS — M'-ssrs.  Archer.  Bawovv,  . tares,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Claytoi  , Crittenden,  Dayton,  Eva, is; 
Foster,  Franc  s,  il  ritiuyton,' Jarnariu,  Johnson,.  Mg.11- 
..  1 ; ] ! , Miller,  Mu.-T  -.'’h-  Rives, 

O 1 F x-, !-» 1-,  v \ \ 7"  t > ■ r F-v  V 7 , w v il  1 a »-t .- 1 1 ■ fx 


NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison:,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Brecse,  Buchanan,  Colquit,  Dickinson, 
, . ,,  ,,  . . 1 Ihx,  Enh field,  ilnnnegan.  Haywood,  lie;: Joson,  llu- 

gentk-men  could  witness  the  scene  on  his  return McDl,(lie,  TMewitk,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier, 
among  them.  There  was  not  one  but  would  come  to  y.urgt,0n,  Tappan,  W-alker,  Wddabhn— 26. 

So’  the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 


The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  Mr. 


meet  him  with  the  glances  of  joy  and  the  warm  wed 
come  of  fidelity  and  -affection.  And  was  fie  going  to 

put  it  in  the  power  of  a mad  brain-, truck  fanaticism,  irnffcer’s'amcndmcnl,  and  was  decided' as  follows: 
to  turn  them  loose,  to  break  up  their  entire  social  1 YEAS— Messrs.  Allen.  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
condition,  and  turn  content  and  cheerful  labor  into  j Biigby,  Benton.  Breesc,  Bnehan’m,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
As  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  June  last,  on  enmity  and  revolt?  Never!  It  was  because  he  foiled  Dhx,  Fairfield,  Ifanneea’n,  Haywood,  liendersot  . Hu- 
the  ;rencial  subject  - f ad  milling  Texas  into  -the  j theMhought,  and  because  he.  saw  the  evil  afar  off,  ] gor,  Jolruson,'  Le  M -.-t  hhliy,  Msrne,':,  Nilgs,  Mctnple, 
Union,  he  retain  d the  same  opinions  still, and  should  ihnt  Inc  fnoke  as  he  nowddid.  He  stood  before  the  Sevier.  Smrseon.  iappan,-  \»ai,.nr,  A ooonury--u7. 

< 


ain  , 1 holding  sM.-.".  - i-con  i - - - 

promises,  though  in  hived  this  Union  as  vvell-as  a ivy 
man,  am!  wonftl!  if.  h.  could,  preserve  for  i.umlr’d? 
of  , , ;,rs  - o , -.••  • -a-  g;  cat  aii J gloriuu?  coal  , -ic  racy. 
If  tin  ;c  ner-  ■■■;  ganllemei-  .-.-r-  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive uriullier  ooti  1 <-t>i  Mate  acmm-i-t  of  To  j.-rc- 
sesce  of  slavi  ry  othin  her  bounds — if  any  senator 
Wa,  .<  -ed  to  ...  . Texa’,  ••stand  back — go,  wash 
tin:  Main  ui  . Avery  from  your  hands,  or  you  never 
Shall  enter  would  say  to  them  that  ha 

sought  i:o  0i,'-ii  ::  mo  U-  ■ ailed  ■ .01  to  reno  ->lht  r 
(lit  -.,d,iMssn-,n  c!  AM-.-..:.,  i . w ' . c ,i  Lh  i s sla very  quosl ion 


been  so  troro  the  hut  to  ainmxalion  on  proper 

ti  -ms.  if  Cuiftierneii  were  about. tu  blink-  the  slavery 

co»»Hc;  St  !l»  yl>*. 


pacify  the  senate  had  been  acting) , to 

Tim  question,  then  reyurrCd  on  com-urrijig  in  Mr. 
Walker's  arnehc’nuuit  to  the  joint  resolution,  as, made 


then  lie  would  call  for o.vv 
the  entire  .cone  : i n,  Anp  Uc  here' gave  his  Irierids 
no  tine  that  if.  the  amejidmunl  now  pending  should'hc 
a'lopleti  w .‘.ii-.-til  that  which  he  desired  to  append  to 
to  it  as  : pi  - . iso,  he  should  go  a y-iiusL  the  aunexal  ion 
of  Texas  i::  all  its  forms  bn  this  they  ought  count, 
for  he  would  surely  do  it. 

■ F.  tii  c L 1 111,.  ; di  i » , aiin;nd!.ien i.  to 

lie  -.tu;  -uiiru-tii  moved  by  Mr  H'Mer: 


Mr.  Tier rien  said  he  iuid  . - M’po  i>t 
mnnination  of  the  utajonty  by  the  inuuoi 
to  submit,  but  he  was  cl 
die  uncoil M'Luioiialiiy  of  ihe  act,  ane 


rgmu  ho  cle- 
; iuiou: 
'..•is  of  e.xpi'e?  a (Xj  a. -I19C  of 
f to  record  his  vote 
rtfirmaiion.of  the  cdiUtinuimml  tr*  • powir  :n  this 
f.iyrt  rnnxn"  Mr.  iJ  tlieu-in  >vi.-d  to  a n end  - - ir:  t: : non  iJ  - 
nieilVoi  >.-l:  IVaUur,  near  die  end  ol  • Ac  last  riansc 
'hereof  bv  li:  M striking  on'  > i ?_■  • *r-J  'eilhr:  , and  also 
by  Mf.-ik  n;.  out  tb-  next  Ime,  ill  alter  the  word  . ■ fit-,  as 
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follows:  "or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  twd  houses 
of  congress,  as  the  president  may  liirectdi 

He  should  not  debate  the  amendment,  but  ‘'u'l  j th 
merely  stile  !be  grounds  on  which  bn  -d:  mid  :*i r'  it’  >)a 
vote.  Senators  on  all  sales  of  the  house  had  avo.\ 


Gentlemen  talk  about  strengthenin'  the  inf 
f slavery.  W is  this  the  vay  to  do  it?  Hit! 


in 


■.Jen  said  that 
favor  of  this 


,-ildr 


id  rerklessnnns  of 
ned  and  !c ;pt  in 


the  argument  which  had 
measure  was,  that  con- 


Irt 


grus»  w i 
foreign  ■ 


as:  m: 


their  belief  it:.- to  accomplish  such  amact  as  dm"  liw|?xtev)  ! to  sou* 


iplc 


to  be  cons  omnia’ 
trmki.og  poo 


ms  the  proper  office  ol  the  tr.tvy-  ‘ )’  , , . j 

Tue  resolutions  received  from  ’ben  .}*’  ’ ' 'p  ( ‘ , 

house  of  reprosenta  ives  excluded  th-  action  of  that-do-  | Wlvl8('  to-do  n >lhmr  H 
part  near  if  the  government;  hut  a sufficient  majority- 
could  tint  be  fo.md  to  carry  them.  Hv.v  had  the  neces-  j 
sary  Majority,  then,  been  attained?  By  appending  jo  ' 
these  resolu'.i  ms  an  amendment  which  provided  tha\  in 
the  alternative  of  the  president’s  not  preferring  to  submit 
the  propositions  in  the  joint  resolution  to  the  people  ol 
T>  xas,  he  should  he  authorized  to  interpose  the  action  of 
the  treaty  power.  In  what  condition  were  senators 
about  fo 'place  themselves?  They  would  not  adopt  th 
) solutions  of  the  house  because  they  disaffirm  til  th  : 
power  of  a constitutional  department  of  the  government, 
and  yet  they  surrendered  tip  their  constitutional  n jivs 
and  obligations, to  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the.  resolution  as  anvod 
ed,  and  which  ihe  senate  was  new  asked  to  adopt. — 


i'.ryili 


It 


this 

:jte-. 


jefty  m ti very  form.  Th 
1'hered  to  th  V bargain,  and  I mi  ler  th  - t 
But  here  wh.it  w as  asked  night  be  i 
of  them?  To  extend  the.  guarantie  e - ( tlVe  constilii- 1 in  I dial  lit 
lion,  and  to  give  to  one  large  section  of  the  union  u j c.e«;  tint  th 
representation  on  the,  ground  of  property,  while  to  j authority  o 
another  section  this  was  prohibited.  And  this  dift'e.  Rrlutinn  w 
fence  was  to  be  extended  yet  further.  An  appro  pi  (Mr.  Fhnderson  had  insisted  that  North  Carolina 
priation  ad  been  made  in  the  other  house  for  erect- ! had  been  -admitted  us  a foreign  state,  so  had  Rhode 
mg  additional  public  buildings  here  in  Washington:  i Island,  and  that  by  too  same,  right  Texas  or  Mexico 
but  did  not  gentlemen  know  that,  as  the.  balance  of  I might  be  at  I milted;  and  gentlemen  had  traced  the  ad- 
power  inarched  towards  the  *1  lvehol.iing  states,  the  j mission  <•'  these  foreign  states.  They  said  that  no 
seat . of  arnmeril  must  march  to  the  south  and  , law  had  be  n passed  for  their  admission,  but  that  on 
went?  It  was  double  the  distance  from  this  C.ipit  - i a Joplin;  the  constitution  their  representatives  were 


oteered  by  t'ne  constitution  to  ..-1  nit  a 
nto  the,  union,  acquiring  then-ny  not 
ir  or  the  land  only,  but  both  pc  i ■ea.-'.u 
vas  said  that  c WAess  can  fa 
lause  wi'.idh  declared  that  '■Xo» 
tmitted  by  live  emigres*  into  th'  union,' 
s had  in  foot  been  done  in  several  iastan  • 
c 'Sc-,  were  directly  in  p(  dot.  and  the 
precedent  and  of  the  letter  of  the  con- 
pisitivc-.  The  senator  from  Mississip 


allowed  to  walk  into  the.  hall  and  tabs  their  scats, 
after  which,  these  stales  were  considered  a part  of 
the  union:  aril  we  could  now  do-  the  same  thing  in 
reference  to  Texas.  If  so,  then  he  put  it  to  the 


to  Texas  that  it  was  from  hereto  Maine.  It;  was 
Commonly  said  that  in  congress  all  the  representa- 
tives ought  to  vote  according  to  the  interests  of  th.-ir 
„ . . | several  sections  of  the  union.  But  would'  gentle- 1 

J hev  were  t.ovoked  to  'Jet*,  a re  that  Texas  be  | m'en  fine  tbe  north'  vole  to  destroy  the  balances  of  j gentleman  from  Mississippi,  wliat  a mockery  it  was 

introduced  into  the  Union  by  a joint  resolution  of  the  tjie  constitution?  But  he  should  "not  enter  bit.  the  j to  trouble  the  two  houses  with  all  this  parade  of  le 
two  houses  of  congress  without  the  agency  of  the  [.subject;  it  had  already  been  fully  discussed;-  ai’id  he  gjslation.  Why  any  law?  Let  Texas  agree  oq  a 

treaty-nuking  power;  but-,  if  it  pleased  the  president'  had  only  r-en  at  all  because  he  was  opposed  to.  any  , republican  form  of  government,  assent  to  our  con- 

of  the  United  States,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution-  senator's  withholding  his  sentiments- on  so  great  and'  stilution-,  elect  her  senators  and  representatives,  and 
al  scruples  ..f  senators  representing  one  half  the  j grave  a question  as  this.  walk  in  in  her  own  right.  North  Carolina  had  been, 

Kintfis  ' thn  n n i,m  Kb  n-vi.rht  null  in  i he  n mm>>  nf  I Mr.  />’.■- ’iii-aid  the t whatever  nwgh l ha ve  been  tl ;>• 1 they  told  us,  a foreign  state,  and  had  so  come  in; 

difliculti.fi  on  the  minds  of  otlier  .senators,  he  had'!  Texas  could  be  no  more:  therefore  Texas  might 
him.icT  seen  his  way  perfectly-  clear  from  the  very  ! come  in.  The  logic  was  complete;  the  syllogism 

beginning.  lie  did  nut  deny  that  if  the  measure  was  perfect.  But  the.  truth  was,  that  the  wnoioar- 


states  the  Union,  he  might  call  in  the  agency  of 
the  ti catv-roaking  power;  and,  if  so,  then,  obliged  by 
thii-  bis  very  kind  deference  to  their  opinions,  they 
would  no',  rest  content. 

He  had' sand  they  were  about  to  commit  their  con- 
stitutional obligations  to  the  president.  But  more: 
if  the  President  did  riot  choose  to  interfere,  Texas 


could  have  been  acccnvpfished  by  the  treaty-making  ! gurnenl  rested  on  a fiction,  and-  was  a?  baseless  as 
power,  he  should  have  preferred  its  being  done  in  I the  assertion  that  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  C.  had  adverted  to  this  ar- 


thoi  form:  but  the  time  for  that  was  passed  by.  The  were  foreign  states, 
might  be  admitted:  without  the  treaty  power-,  a.r.d,  if : senator  from  Georgia  labored,  as  he  conceived,  un-  * gument  as  an  iUueiration  of  the  truth  that  ingenious, 
he  so  concluded,  then  it-  was  in.  the  option  of  Texas  i der  an  entire  misconception  in  representing  Mr.  B.  able,  and  honest  minds  could  sometimes  be  yery 
herself  at  once  to  enter  this  Union.  and  those  who  acted  with  him  on  this  occasion  as  easily  misled.  It  showed  lio.w  infirm-  our  judgments 

about  to  repose  their  conscientious  obligations  in  the  were  apt  to  be  when  our  feelings  got  the  upper 
hands  of  the  executive,  or  of  any  other  human  be-  .hand  of  us.  The  gentleman’s  imagination  was  & 


But,  or>  hearing  of  this-  resolution,  Texas  might 
peradvenlure  say:  “Why,  gentlemen,  should  we  ne- 
gotiate w ith  you  on  this  matter,  when  we  arc  au 


ing.  Mr.  B. . should  not  occupy  any  deceptive  ground  j most  fertile  one,  to  be  sure,  or  be  never  could  have 
or  any  timid  ground.  He  might  once,  so  far  as  he  j conceited,  such  a novel  and  extraordinary  idea  as 
then  knew,  have  had  to-  pass  through-  all  this  dismal  that  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  been  ad~ 
scene  a-lone,  but  he  had  even  then  this  consolation  J mitted  as  foreign  states  into  the  union.  According 
that  if  it  was  his  destiny  to  walk  through  the  sha-  j to  this- hypothesis,  let  the  people  of  Texas  only  ac- 
dow  of  political  death,  he  need  fear: no-  evil  with  h is  j quaint  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  admission 
hand  on  the  constitution  and  with  the  approbation  of  j of  those  states,  and  they  would  at  once  see  that 
his  constituents  and  of  his  own  conscience.  He  had  | there  was  no  need  of  any  treaties  or  acts  of  con- 
then  indicated  how  far  he  would  and  how  far  he  j gress  either;  they  could  march  into  our  halls  of  le- 
would  not  go.  He  had  argued'  that  as  this  was  a ! gislation  by  their  representatives  and  ask  nobody, 
new  case,  it  called  for  the  application  of  a new  re-  Such  legislation  as  the.  gentleman  and  his  friends 
medy.  He  had  distinguished  then,  ano  he  dislin-j  had  been  engaged  in  for  weeks  past  was  insulting 
guished  it  now,  from  a case  calling  for  the  inter  veil-  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  Texas,  and  Cjlifor- 
tion  of  the  treaty-making  power,  in  this — that  Tex-  nfe,  and  Patagonia.  [A  laugh.} 
as,  after  her  admission,  would  no  longer  continue  to  Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  no  intention  of  enter - 
be,  as  she 'was  before;  a distinct  sovereign  and  inde-  ing,  at  this  hour,  into  the  argument  of  the  genera: 
pendent  power.  After  some  further  remarks,,  too  j question.  Ijk  wished  simply  to  re-state  his  position, 
indistinctly heard  by  the  reporter  to  be  clearly  giv-  j He  had  Mfcl  that  while  the  constitution  gave  con- 
en,  Mr,  B.  concluded  by  saying  that  if  this  transac- 1 gress  power  lo  admit  new. states  into  the  union,  it 
lion  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  suggested  by  his  j prescribed  nothing  as  to  the  mods  and  manner  of 
able,  ami  sagacious  friend  near  him,  (Mr.  Benton,)  their  admission.  Congress  was  left  at  liberty  to  pre-” 
whom  and  whose  important  services  he  trusted  the  ; scribe  such  mode  as  should  suit  its  own  views  of 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  so  ungrate- j propriety..  When  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
ful  as  to.  forget,  he  should  be  well  satisfied  ;:but  if  pot;  I were  admitted,  one  of  them  had  positively  rejected 
from  the  house  of  representatives  as  one  of  the  most  he  ca,letl  on  all  gentlemen  to  witness  that  he  should  the  constitution,  and  the  other  had  delayed  to  assent 
vital  stabs  the  constitution  had  ever  received.  The  °PP0Se  its  final  consummation.  to  it;  hut  at  length  boil:  of  them  did  embrace  it.  and 

senate  had  beeii  admonished  by  the  senator  not  to  j Mr.  Batts  said,  if  be  Understood  the  amendment  then  they  were  admitted,  Mr.  K.  had  not  said  as  of 
limit  their  views  to  president-making,  or  to  confine  I n9w offered,  it  presented  the  precise  question  whe-  right,  but  without  any  other  former  ceremony  of 
them  to  the  mere  passing  politics  of °the  day.  Mr.  ! Uier  congress  had  the  power  to  admit. a foreign  state,  any  kind,  and  tlieir  representatives  entered  tbe  hall 
W.  did  not  admit  that  the  senate  could,  with  justice,  A1  uas  a£reeiJ  by  the  friends  of  annexation  them-  of  representatives,  and  took  their  seats  as  members 
bo  charged  with  this;  but  the  further  views  taken  by  j 8elves.  that,  if  this  could  be  done  at  all,  the  treaty-  of  congress.  He  next  remarked  that  when  eon* 
the  honorable  senator  were  in  the  highest  degree  making  power  was  competent  to  'do  it;  and  if  had  gress  received  new  slates,  erected  from  territory  of 
philosophical  and  well  founded.  In  a bold  and  beau- ! '5oer)  demonstrated  to-day , by  t he  senator  fenny  Ken-  ourown.it  entered  into  stipulations  with  the  peo- 
tiful  manner,  he  had  thrown  himself,  as  it  were,,!  tucky,  (Mr-  .Crittenden,  J that,  if  the  "power  Co.  admit  pie  of  the  territory,  and  prescribed  conditions  ori 
into  tbe  midst  of  posterity,  and  had  led  down  the  I be  lh®  president  and  senate,  it  was  exclusively  winch  they  should  be  admitted  as  a state  into  the  un- 
views of  the  senate  to  the  day  when  Cuba,  throwing ! there;  for,  if  the  people,  when  they  inu's'-l  con-  ion;  but  mat  the  representatives  of  Rhode  Island 
off  the  shackles  of  colonial  bondage,  might  come  1 Sress  with  the  powers  contained  in  tuv  -.-  ..l-iiitiiti  n,  and  North  Gar.ninu  had  come  without  terms  or  forms 


thorized,  by  your  own  act,.  toj-Otne  into  tbe  Union 
at  once  .v:!vjut  any  negotiation?” 

Buf  -Mi-.  B bad  entertained  no  hope  of  changing 
his  amendment.  And  if  this — as  possibly  it  might 
be — was  to  be  the  last  public  act  he  should  ever  have 
to  perform,  he  desired  the  opportunity  of  recording 
his  vote  in  vindication-  of  the  constitution  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  JFoodBndge  said  it  had  not  been  his  intention 
to  say  a word  on  this  subject.  H-:  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  arguments  so  ably  urged  or; 
both  sides,  and  bad  formed  conscientiously  his  own 
opinion.  B-ut  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  in  the 
opening  of  his  argument,  that,  on  a great  and  vital 
question  of  the  constitution  and  of  our  national  poli- 
cy such  as  this,  no  man  ought  to  shrink  behind  the 
barrier  of  his  own  silence.  Mr.  W.  never  bad  been 
as  yet,  much  given  to  shrinking,  and  he  should  not 
shrink  now.  Yet  he  should  not  fatigue  the  senate 
by  discussing  the  reasons  which  would  influence  his 
vote  on  this  occasion.  This,  however,  he  must  say, 
that  ho  considered  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 


knocking  at  our  doors  and  demanding  admittance  declared  that  it  was  to  be  don?  by  the 
into  this  union.  And  he  had  taken  one  more  look  I aod  w,t!i  the.  advice  and  consent  of 


■ olo  futurity,  and  there  he  had  seen  a war  with  Great 
britain;  and  Mr.  W.  could  not  but  think  that  the 
measures  now  taking  did  tend  in  that  direction.  Our 
fcdeial  constitution  was  ] j ttle  else  than  one  bundle 
° concessions  and  compromises;  but  what  would  be 
t.ie  t licet  of  the  measure  now  about  lo  be  carried?  It 
was  to  throw  all  the  interests  involved  in  and  sec.ur- 
uj  ^le  constitution  completely  out  of  balance,  by 
attaching  a hew  and  distant  territory  to  the  union, 
never  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  or  by  those 
who  adopted  the  constitution.  It  was  a received 
maxim,  to  which  no  sou 
that  tlie  intention  of  the 

law.  So  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  eonsli 
tu'.un  constituted  the  constitution.  Now,  let  ... 

tors  .-olein  ly  ask  themselves  uhet  ier  the  fru  , 
01  " ■ . •'  ...  Il-lt  it  ...  A 

I.  • to  annex.  ■ ..  .>.  :• 

union?  l'he  act  went  to  destroy  the  identy  of  the 

nation. 


-xe-uh-. 
two- thii 


the  senate,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  declared  that  it 
could  be  done  by  a simple  majority  of  .the 
houses,  they  had  ordained  9 contradie  ion  a.  ! r,„ 
absurdity.  On  the  qut-  . ; •.vhe-her  they  h.-.-i  .-one 
so,  Mr.  B.  was  prepare-:  u vote. 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays  as  follows: 


any  kind.  Congress  might  prescribe  terms  to 
T i-  as  she  did  to  other  new  states.  He  did  not 
s any  iuehuhstency  in  these  positions  with  each 
two  (other. 

■■It.  Eueiianan  said  he  did  not  rise  fo  debate  th*» 
question.  He.  had  heard  some  of  his  respected 
ffiendi  from  the  north,  in  whose  sincerity  he  bad  the 
most  entire  confidence,  observe  that  if  these  resohs- 
tiors  should  pass  the  senate  the  constitution  would 
k LAS^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bales,  Bayard,  receive  a mortal  stab.  If  Mr.  B.  thoumt  so  rceit 
Bern-  .i,  Ciuuie,  ^ ayroa,  Griimndeii,  Day.  -n,  t.v:i.i!.,  as  was  the  acquisition  we  were  abmil’to  make  he 
frasict  , iloiumg  -a,  Jarnagm.  Jo.inson,  Mangnm,  chm.M  he  tt--, ■ i-,ai  „•  , , . 1 “e 

Miller,  More  head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Sun-  j qcn'it  benefit  the  w M , hZ*  ? (ac<?'',,re 

Ti.u mi.:,,  w,  ..ii...:jJ.  .->-  nenest  oeneut  the  world  could  hold  out  to  our  grasp 

such  a»pr'ice.  Mr.  B.  said  he  might  have  assum- 
ed the  privilege  of  reply  which  bedonged  to  him 
from  the  position  he  occupied  on  the  committee  of 
v v veil  it  N ,t  Wcadse  the 
■ ding-. 


nd  lawyer  would  object,  i White,  Wtfedbridge— 2o.  i „ 

lawgiver  constituted  the  ,,  A!!Ln'  Am bison  Atherton,  “ 

the  framers  of  the  eonsli-  ! B^.Breese.  Buchanan,  Gokuut.  DicKt.iaoo, 

\r„...  Dx,  hnirlield.  liunnevau,  Huy  wood,  H idersnn,  Hii-  I R' 


the  senate,  wiili  Ltie  aiueudinent  made  m com.it 
of  the  whole. 


•’  c-:  i,.)-  ju./uso  it,,-  plain  ia.ig.,j -o  of 

; the  const:: T. i n,  which  declared  that  “ne*  siate-j 
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might  be  admitted  by  congress  into  the  union.”  But 
■what  new  states?  The  convention  had  answered 
that  question  in  letters  of  light,  hy  refusing  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  the  grant  to  states  lawfully  aris- 
ing within  the  United  Slates.  The  clause  began  in 
that  fonn,  and,  after  full  discussion,  it  ended  in  the 
shape  it  now  held,  without  limitation  or  restriction 
of  any  kind.  This  was  a historical  fact.  It  could 
not  be  denied.  Planting  himself  upon  fl  at  fact,  and 
havirg  heard  no  argument  which  effectually  shook 
the  position — believing,  as  he  mest  conscientiously 
did  believe,  that  the  constitution  would  not  be  vio- 
lated in  the  least  by  the  adoption  of  the  perdirg  re- 
solutions, he  here  entered  his  solemn  pretest  against 
the  solemn  protests  which  had  been  made  on  the 
other  side,  and  which  went  almost  the  length  of  im- 
plying that  he,  and  ihe  advocates  of  these  resolu- 
tions, were  knowingly  and  of  design  violating  the 
constitution  and  their  oaths,  to  secure  a favorite  po- 
litical measure.  This  w as  the  greatest  act  in  which 
Mr.  B.  had  ever  had  the  honor  of  acting  an  humble 
part:  he  should  do  it  cheerfully,  gladly,  gloriously, 
because  he  believed  that  his  vote  was  going  to  con- 
fer blessings  immeasureable  upon  bis  fellow-men, 
now,  henceforward,  and  foiever. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  he  would  not  consent  that  this 
debate  should  close  with  the  declaration  of  the  se- 
nator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bvchanan ) that  the 
convention  bad  not  delerminnd  the  sense  of  the  term 
‘‘new  states.”’ 

Mr.  Bvchanan  rose  to  explain.  What  thesenator 
from  Pcnnrvhania  did  say  was,  that  at  first  the 
clause  granting  power  1o  congress  to  admit  new 


this  debate  as  “a  bundle  of  concessions.”  Nothing 
but  an  enlarged  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  conces- 
sion and  compromise  ever  brought  it  to  ils  success- 
ful conclusion.  And-  surely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
question  in  which  the  me mbers  of  so  dignified  and 
elevated  a body  as  this  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  spirit,  this  was  that  question.  When  gentle- 
men here,  representing  tw  enty-six  states  of  this  un- 
ion, at  an  hour  like  this,  solemnly  declared  on  Iheir 
conscience  that  they  believed  this  act  could  be  con- 
stitutionally performed  only  by  the  treaty- making- 
power,  was  it  not  one  of  those  crises  in  our  public 
affairs  which  presented  the  fittest  and  the  fairest  oc- 
casion for  the  manifestation  of  such  a spirit.  Here, 
as  far  as  votes  could  be  considered  as  illustrating 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  American  people,  the 
opinions  of  Ihe  nation  were  equally  divided.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  would  gentlemen  insist  on 
ruthing  upon  a measure  cf  this  magnitude?  If  the 
American  people  were  determined  lhatTexas  should 
be  a part  of  this  union,  they  would  have  it.  Why 
push  it  now?  Could  it  be  that  the  spirit  of  our  im- 
mortal ancestors  was  no  longer  in  the  land?  Was 
that  living,  pervading,  all-enduring,  all-sacrificing 
| spirit  of  the  patriots  of  ’76  quite  dead  among 
I us,  their  descendants?  When  twenty-six  indepen- 
i dent  senators  declared  upon  their  oaths  that  the 
! measure  about  to  be  done  was  against  the  eor.stitu- 
tion,  would  gentlemen  show  no  respect  to  their  feel- 
ings? He  appealed  to  senators  as  members  of  one 
| common  family,  brothers  cf  the  same  faith  and  the 
jsame  blood.  He  looked  at  this  as  pre-eminently  a 
question  of  compromise.  He  again  invoked  that 


stales  into  the  union  had  been  confined  to  states  ! spirit.  The  constitution  never  could  be  long  pre- 
arising within  IheUnitcd  States  but  that  afterdebate  j served  hut  in  the  spirit  which  gave  it  birth.  Letgen- 
and  a full  discussion  the  constitution  w as  sent  j tlemen  remember  the  Missouri  question;  let  them 
f.,rth  with  the  clause  in  its  present  cleat  unrestricted  look  back  to  that  alarming  period  when  the  dark  and 
form,  written  as  in  letters  of  light.  ( lowering  clouds  of  discord  and  impending  disunion 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that,  as  the  senator  had  stated  his  I hung  low,  and  threatened  to  burst  on  them  and  on  all 
position  at  first,  it  meant  mut  h:  as  be  stated  it  now.  [ our  hopes;  let  them  remember  how  this  spirit  then 
it  meant  next  to  nothing.  What  the  gentleman  had  t appeared,  as  some  bright  angel  breaking  out  of  the 
8atd,  when  first  up,  was,  that  the  question  what  j darkness,  and  how  at  its  voice  those  threatening 
‘‘new  states”  meant  w-as  derided  in  the  convent  on.  | clouds  retired  and  gave  us  bock  the  stars,  and  let  in 


Mr.  B.  had  already  shown,  from  the  ji  umals  ot  th 
convention,  that  that  phrase  had  reference  to  s ate 
not  merely  arising  within  the  union,  but  “lawfully” 


once  mere  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun  on  our  tremb- 
ling land.  Was  this  senate  of  the  United  States, 
ihe  conservative  body  in  our  system,  dead,  utterly 


so  arising^  (particularly  with  regard  to  the  case  of  ■ dead,  to  the  spirit  which  alone  gave  the  constitution 
Vermont;)  and  it  was  on  these  w ords  “latcfully  aris- 1 its  being?  He  claimed  that  the  judgments  of  twen- 
ing,”  that  the  debate  in  the  convention  turned,  and  ! ty-six  intelligent  and  independent  gentlemen  should 
the  ultimate  decision  of  that  body  was  bad.  So  far  be  respected — that  their  feelings  should  be  treated 
from  the  sense  of  new  states  having  been  decided  by  : w ith  some  deference.  He  besought  gentlemen  to 
the  convention  to  mean  foreign  states,  a quite  con-  j settle  a great  constitutional  question  like  this  in  a 
trary  decision  was  arrived  at.  When  the  clause  w as ; brotherly,  considerate,  conceding  spirit,  and  not  use 
first  proposed,  “new  states”  was  not  there:  the  word  their  numerical  strength  to  push  it  to  a rash  and 
“states”  alone  was  used;  and  the  word  “new”  was  j hasty  decision.  As  for  the  argument,  he  abandoned 


afterwards  added,  instead  of  “arising  within  the  U. 
States,”  as  being  equivalent  to  these  latter  words. 
The  one  was  substituted  for  the  other.  Mr.  B.  had 
made  these  remarks  because  he  did  riot  wish  that  a 
misstatement  on  this  point,  from  so  distinguished  an 
individual  as  Ihe  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylva 
nia,  should  pass  without  such  contradiction  as  Mr. 
B-  might  be  able  to  give  it. 

In  reply  to  the  senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Bag- 
by,) he  would  observe,  that  he  never  had  said  that 
that  senator  ever  admitted  that  the  power  to  admit 
new  states  belonged  exclusively  to  the  treaty-mak 


that.  He  left  that  to  the  people.  But,  he  asked, 
was  there  no  common  groui  d,  on  which  the  senate 
could  meet?  Could  not  they  yield  something  to  each 
other  for  their  country’s  sake?  If  they  could  not 
and  would  not — if  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  fathers 
was  dead  and  gone,  and  fled  from  the  land — it  was 
useless  further  to  discuss  the  point,  in  hopes  of  com- 
ing any  fair  conclusion. 

These  remarks  had  been  extracted  from  him  by 
the  vote  which  had  been  given,  and  which  he  feared 
was  now  to  be  finally  affirmed,  and  that  when,  on  a 
great  and  paramount  and  vital  question  of  the  consti- 


Ing  power:  but  what  he  contended  for  was,  that  that  J tution,  the  senate  was  equally  divided.  It  did  seem 
gentleman  had  distincty  asserted  that  he  could  not  | to  him  that  it  became  them,  as  representatives  of  the 
sustain  the  resolutions  as  they  came  from  the  house;  Union,  as  representatives  of  twenty-six  sovereign 
and  yet  he  was  now  about  to  commit  the  determina-  | states  of  the  Union,  to  look  with  some  diffidence  on 
tion  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  whether  their  own  judgments  when  they  saw  able  and  upright 


these  resolutions  should  be  adopted  or  whether  re- 
sort ehould  be  had  to  negotiation  and  treaty:  that 
was,  whether  a course  he  disapproved  and  could  not 
sustain,  should  be  adopted  or  not.  The  option, 
moreover,  was  left,  not  merely  with  the  president 
but  with  Texas,  whether  she  would  come  in  under 
the  resolutions  or  under  the  amendment.  By  voting 
for  this  agglomerated  resolution  the  senator  did  cer- 
tainly consent  that,  if  the  president  so  pleased,  the 
annexation  should  be  effected  in  a mode  the  senator 
could  not  approve  or  sustain. 

Mr.  Morehead  said  he  felt  that,  in  the  present  atti- 
tude of  this  great  question,  there  was  another,  and 
pwhaps  a last  view,  which  might  be  taken  of  it  be- 
fore the  final  action  of  the  senate  should  be  taken. 
He  regarded  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  measure  as  entirely  hopeless;  it  was  ut- 
terly so  to  convince  any  gentlemen  by  argumentat 
this  moment  of  decision.  This  was  admitted  onfall 
hands  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  by  its 
friends,  as  it  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  by  all  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
had  ever  arisen  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to  senators  of 
all  opinions  to  settle  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the 
semegreat  and  enlarged  principles  and  views  which 
had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  itself. 
Tbrt  h<  h iTstiumtnt  had  been  well  ciiaraclerisedjn 


men  thus  divided,  and  to  be  willing  to  submit  them 
to  the  general  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But 
perhaps  it  became  senators  to  rush  over  everything 
to  the  question;  and,  if  so,  he  was  content. 

Mr.  Crittenden  would  offer  a single  remark.  The 
resolutions,  as  they  came  from  the  house,  could  not 
pass,  and  gentlemen  had  had  to  put  an  amendment  to 
them  to  help  them  through  the  senate.  Was  not 
this  obviously  the  fact?  And  what  was  the  amend- 
ment? Did  it  not  leave  the  whole  tenor  of  those  re- 
solutions untouched, — unaltered?  If  the  president 
pleased,  he  might  enter  into  negotiations;  but,  if  not, 
he  need  not.  Gentlemen  were  passing  a resolution, 
not  on  ils  own  merits,  but  as  an  alternative.  Sup- 
pose the  president  should  not  choose  to  negotiate,  he 
asked  gentlemen  whether  Texas  would  not  come  in 
against,  or  at  least  without,  the  votes  of  a majority? 
That  w-as  the  result.  Then  that  would  be  done 
which  the  senate  said  ought  not  to  be  done.  That 
was  the  result.  The  resolutions  were  thus  passed 
against  the  mind  of  the  senate,  unless  gentlemen  as- 
sumed that  the  president  would  of  course  adopt  the 
alternative  presented  to  him  by  the  amendment;  and 
this  was  legislating  “against  the  president.”  [A 
laugh.]  Mr.  C.  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  for  a division  of  the  question. — 
He  said,  once  more  ha  was  for  annexation  on  proper 
terms.  He  was  for  it  now.  He  differed  from  bis- 


friends  as  to  the  constitutional  mode  of  effecting  i(- 
Either  mode  would  do;  either  by  treaty  or  by  legis 
lation;  but  if  the  resolutions  remained  in  their  pre" 
sent  shape,  he  should  vote  against  the  whole.  His 
mind  had  undergone  no  change.  He  stood  where  he 
stood  from  the  first.  He  should  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions because  they  had  been  amended  on  purpose  to 
meet  the  feelings  of  men  who  scorned  and  leviled 
the  institutions  of  the  south,  under  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  been  born.  That 
influence  might  reach  as  far  as  to  this  seat  of  legis- 
lation; but  it  never  could  get  across  the  Potomac. — 
When  it  presented  itself  there,  the  south  met  it  with 
a lighted  match  in  one  hand,  and  the  muzzle  of  a 
loaded  cannon  in  the  other.  Pass  these  resolutions, 
and  slavery  would  be  prohibited  by  a southern  vote. 
In  such  a Tote  he  would  have  neither  part  nor  lot. — 
He  bad  no  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  north  in 
this  matter.  It  might  be,  for  aught  he  knew,  a hea- 
ven-born spirit,  a moral  spirit,  a merciful  spirit;  but 
this  he  did  know,  it  was  a spirit  at  open  war  with 
the  institutions  of  the  south;  it  was  a spirit  which 
would  crush  and  annihilate  them  to-morrow.  He 
would  yield  it  nothing.  He  was  no  disunionist.  He 
was  for  the  UnioD.  Yes,  he  was  for  the  Union  with- 
out Texas — not  for  Texas  without  the  Union.  There- 
fore, he  was  against  whatever  would  set  the  north 
and  south  in  open  hostility.  Let  the  day  once  come 
when  the  men  of  the  north  and  the  men  of  the  south 
should  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  face  to  face,  and 
that  would  be  the  last  day  of  this  republic.  He  was 
no  nullifier;  he  loved  this  Union;  he  loved  the  consti- 
tution. But  when  the  voice  of  the  north  should  at- 
tempt to  speak  in  legal  authority,  and  say  to  the 
south — “away  with  your  black  institutions,”  then  he 
was  prepared  to  break  the  sacred  chain  which  bound 
us  together.  These  were  the  feelings  on  which  he 
acted.  He  sought  to  put  off  that  day  to  an  immea- 
surable distance.  And  he  here  called  upon  whig 
senators  to  stand  by  him  on  this  occasion.  If  he 
could  not  get  Texas  on  proper  terms,  he  was  against 
it  forever.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  came  from  the  house  if  amended  as  he  had 
proposed;  if  not,  he  was  against  it.  And  he  wished 
this  opportunity  of  presenting  his  sentiments  that 
they  might  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  question  still  being  on  concurring  in  the  reso- 
lution as  amended — 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  he  would  move  the  same 
amendment  now  as  he  had  moved  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  detain  the  sen- 
ate by  discussing  it  or  by  requiring  another  question 
upon  it.  He  moved  it  as  an  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments, ^and,  having  done  so,  he  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  in  the 
resolution  as  amended  by  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  decided  by  27  yeas  to  25  nays: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Plannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hu- 
ger, Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bares,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayion,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Upham,  While,  Woodbridge — 26. 

Mr.  Crittenden  now  moved  to  strike  out  all  that 
part  of  the  joint  resolution  which  came  from  the 
house,  so  as  to  leave  the  above  amendment  of  Mr. 
Walker  alone  standing. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  decided  by  yeas  24, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Upham, 
White,  Woodbridge — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury 
—23. 

Mr.  Jlrcher  rose  to  address  the  senate,  but  in  so  ex- 
hausted a slate,  and  in  a voice  so  feeble,  that  but  lit- 
tle of  what  he  said  reached  the  ear  of  the  reporter. 
He  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  no  hope  what- 
ever of  changing  the  vote  which  had  been  agreed  on, 
but  he  desired  that  the  two  propositions  presented  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  house  should  stand  out  distinct- 
ly before  the  people — the  one  proposition  as  moved 
by  the  one  side  and  the  other  by  the  other,  so  that 
the  country  might  know  that  if  this  measure  of  an- 
nexation was  accomplished  in  a way  to  outrage  the 
constitution,  it  was  done  not  because  another  mode 
had  not  been  proposed  which  did  not  violate  that  in- 
strument. Mr.  A.  was  understood  as  complaining  of 
a want  of  distinctness  in  the  resolution  as  amended. 
As  it  now  stood,  he  did  not  clearly  understand  wbieh 
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of  the  two  powers  it  was  under  which  the  government 
was  to  act.  No  man  living  could  say  whether  the  house 
had  decided  that  Texas  was  to  be  annexed  by  the 
treaty-making  power  or  by  the  legislative  power  of 
congress.  That  question  was  left  at  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  the  president.  This,  indeed,  did  not  sur- 
prise him.  When  he  retraced  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  the  government  he  was  not  astonished  at 
the  willingness  manifested  to  refer  everything,  even 
the  roost  weighty  questions,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Opportunities  like  this  were  clutched 
at  by  a certain  class  of  politicians,  who  were  content 
to  seek  favor  at  any  price  and  by  every  sacrifice. 

Mr.  A.  now  moved  the  same  amendment  he  had 
before  moved  in  committee,  as  follows: 

“That  the  president  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  requested  to  order  negotiations  to  be  entered 
in  to  with  the  government  of  Texas,  for  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
of  the  territory,  with  all  rights  incident  thereto,  which 
now  constitutes  the  said  State  of  Texas,  and  that  the  in- 
corporation into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  state,  and  their  admission  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  be  stipulated  in 
such  treaty.” 

Mr.  Foster  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Archer — 

“ And  provided  further , That,  in  fixing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  admission,  it  shall  be  expressly  stipu- 
lated and  declared  that  the  State  of  Texas,  and  such 
other  states  as  shall  be  formed  of  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent territory  of  Texas  lying  south  of  36  degrees  30  min- 
utes north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  so  hereaf- 
ter asking  admission  may  desire. 

“And provided  furthermore,  That  it  shall  be  also  stip- 
ulated and  declared  that  the  public  debt  of  Texas  shall 
in  no  event  become  a charge  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  question  being  taken,  Mr.  Foster's  amendment 
was  rejected  by  yeas  16,  nays  33. 

Mr.  Archer's  amendment  was  then  rejected  by  the 
following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fran- 
cis, Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Wood  bridge — 25. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagbv,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Huger,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple,  Se- 
vier. Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury — 27. 

Mr.  Miller  then  proposed  the  following  amendment — 

“That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
hereby  is  authorized  and  advised  to  open  negotiations 
with  Mexico  and  Texas,  for  the  adjustment  of  bounda- 
ries, and  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  following  bases,  to  wit: 

“I-  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be  in  the 
desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along  over  the 
highlands  and  mountain  heights  which  divide  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  to  latitude  forty  two  degrees  north. 

“II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a legislative  act,  or  by 
any  authentic  act  which  shows  the  will  of  the  majority, 
to  express  their  assent  to  said  annexation. 

“III.  A state,  to  be  called  “The  State  of  Texas,’’ 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  unequal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states. 

“IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one  of  their 
territories,  and  to  be  called  “ The  Southwest  Territory." 

“V.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  he  forever  prohibited 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  said  territory, 
west  of  the  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich,  so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be,  the 
whole  of  the  annexed  country  between  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  states. 

“Vi.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
to  such  annexation  and  boundary,  or  to  be  dispensed 
with  when  the  congress  of  the  United  States  may  deem 
such  assent  to  be  unnecessary. 

“VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  adjusted 
by  treaty,  so  far  ns  the  same  may  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  treaty-making  power.’’ 

Mr.  M.  said,  that  the  amendment  he  had  now  of- 
fered was  in  the  very  words  of  a bill  introduced  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
in  September,  1844.  [A  laugh.]  The  measure, 
when  brought  forward  by  that  gentleman,  had  made 
such  a strong  impression  on  Mr.  M’s.  memory,  that 
be  was  induced  to  offer  it  now.  He  hoped,  and  in- 
deed took  it  for  granted,  that  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  not  destroy  his  own  child. 

Mr.  Benton,  speaking  across,— “I’ll  kill  it  stone 
dead  1” 

The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Miller  was  rejected  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien, . Choate,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans,  Francis,  Miller,  Phelps,  Upham, 
VVoodbridge — 1 1, 

NAYS— Messrs,  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 


Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Clayton, 
Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fan  field , Foster,  Kann-otn, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Lew- 
is, McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Pcarcp,  Rives,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury— 33. 

The  question  now  recurred,  Shall  Ihe  amendment 
be  engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  It  tend  a third 
time?  And  Ihe  vote  was  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickin- 
son, Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood.  Henderson, 
Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wood- 
bury— 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Pearce.  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Woodbrige — 25. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  chair:  When  shall  it  be  read  a third  time. 

[Many  voices:  Now,  now!] 

Mr.  Barrow  rose,  and  was  about  to  interpose  art 
objection;  when, 

Mr.  Jlreher  gently  remonstrated.  He  thought  the 
battle  had  been  fairly  fought — it  was  now  decided. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  a few  hours  delay,  and 
he  hoped  his  honorable  friend  from  Louisiana  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  Ihe  final- passage  of  the  re- 
solution. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a third  time  by  its 
title,  and  on  the  question  being  put,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  senate  thereupon  adjourned. 

February  28.  Communications  from  the  execu- 
tive departments  were  presented,  in  relation  to  min- 
eral lands  in  Missouri,  report  of  superintendent  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  synoptical  index  of  trea- 
sury-instructions under  the  revenue  laws  of  from 
1789  to  1844. 

The  bill  to  enable  the  Chickasaw  nation  to  try  the 
validity  of  their  claims  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  after  some  opposition  from  Mr.  Jarnagin  was 
passed  by  yeas  18,  nays  ]5. 

The  general  appropriation  bill,  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Barrow  moved  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  extension  of  Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph  on  from 
Baltimore  to  N.  York.  (The  same  to  consist  of  six 
wires  aDd  not  to  cost  over  $461  per  mile,  requiring 
therefore  about  $100,000.) 

Mr.  McDuffie  expressed  his  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Benton,  conceived  it  would  be  important  in 
holding  some  check  over  the  railroads,  but  would 
oppose  it  unless  presented  in  the  shape  of  some  well 
digested  and  matured  plan. 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  right  of  way  was  first  to  be  ac- 
quired; it  was  not  known  how  long  even  the  present 
one  would  be  allowed  it  by  the  railroad  company,  on 
whose  route  it  passes. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  face  of  the  many  objections  started, 
withdrew  his  amendment.  $8000  were  then  appropri- 1 
ated  for  the  service  of  the  existing  telegraph,  $1450, 
for  diplomatic  services  of  A.  Middleton  in  Spain, ' 
and  after  further  progress,  the  bill  was  finally  re  - I 
ported  from  committee,  in  which  capacity  the  sen- 
ate had  been  acting,  to  the  senate.  ; 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Benlon  to  insert  a \ 
clause  “for  paying  the  April  and  July  instalments  of 
the  Mexican  indemnities,  due  in  1844,  $275,000; 
Provided,  it  shall  be  ascertained,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  government  that  said  instalments 
have  been  paid  by  the  Mexican  government  to  the 
agent  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  receive  the, 
same,”  after  some  discussion  in  relation  to  the  un-> 
known  fate  of  those  instalments  was  rejected  by  a 1 
vote  of  20  yeas,  24  nays. 

The  bill  with  its  amendments  having  been  finally 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

March  1.  Mr.  Woodbridge  presented  the -creden- 
tials of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  elected  a senator  from 
the  state  of  Michigan,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  ol 
March  next. 

Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
made  a report  in  relation  to  the  Houmas  land  claims,  1 
and  reported  the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  w ith 
an  amendment.  ( 

Mr.  Bagby,  from  the  committee  on  the  territories,! 
reported  the  house  bill  for  making  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

The  United  Slates  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Jlreher  submit- 
ted the  following,  which  lies  over  till  Monday. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Klates  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  order  negot  ations  to  be 
entered  into  with  the  government  of  Mexico  for  the  ad- 
justment  of  an  adequate,  liberal,  and  safe  arrangement 
of  the  boundary  between  the  republics  of  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  of  all  such  matters  as  the  existing  relations! 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico  may  i ; , i... 

Florida  and  Iowa.  The  bill  from  the  house  > f re- 
presentatives for  the  admission  of  the  states  of  f to- . 
rida  and  Iowa  into  the  union  was  taken  up,  and,  be- 


fore and  after  the  usual  recess,  occupied  some  seven 
hours  in  debate. 

The  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote, 
and  having  obtained  the  president’s  signature  be- 
comes a law: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Crittenden,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Fairfich  . Foster,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Morehead,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Walker,  White — 3G. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Choate,  Evans,  Huntington,  Miller, 
Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury — 9. 

Appropriation  bills.  The  Indian  appropriation 
bill  was  discussed  until  twelve  o’clock. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  received  back  from  the  house,  with  a disagree- 
ment to  some  of  the  senate’s  amendments,  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  taken  up,  the  senate’s  amend- 
ments insisted  on,  arid  a committee  of  conference 
ordered.  Messrs.  Evans,  Barrow,  and  Benton  were 
appointed. 

The  senate  adjourned,  at  a late  hour,  until  Mon- 
laay. 

March,  3.  Mr.  Breese,  presented  the  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  take  up  the 
bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  for  estab- 
lishing a territorial  government  in  the  territory  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  opposed  the  motion,  as  the  discus- 
sion Which  it  may  give  occasion  for,  will  supercede 
all  the  important  remaining  business  of  the  session, 
for  which  scarcely  sufficient  time  already  remains. 

After  remarks  from  Messrs.  Allen  and  Woodbury 
in  favor,  and  Huntington  and  Evans  against  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  D.ckius>  n, 
Dix,  Fairheld,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Lewis,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury — 21. 

N AYS- -Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Choale, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huger,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Up- 
ham, White — 23. 

So  the  senate  refused  to  take  up  the  bill. 

Personal.  Mr.  Bagby  rose  to  a ptivileged  motion. 
He  observed  that  in  these  times  of  genera!  defama- 
tion, when  slander  upon  stilts  was  stalking  over  all 
the  fences  of  individual  reputation,  the  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  a gentleman,  as  he  understood, 
of  distinguished  intelligence,  venerable  in  years,  and 
amiable  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  had  admit- 
ted into  his  columns  an  article  reflecting  on  him  ( Mr. 
B.)  personally,  which  Mr.  B.  would  send . to  the  se- 
cretary’s table  to  be  read  to  the  senate.  How  far 
the  high  standing  of  that  editor  was  compatible  with 
the  circulation  of  gross  and  malignant  calumny  it 
was  not  for  him  to  determine.  That  was  a question 
he  should  leave  to  that  gentleman’s  calm  reflection, 
if  of  reflection  he  was  capable.  II is  paper  was 

published  in  the  land  of  Mr.  B.’s  birth,  in  the  land 
where  bis  ancestors  for  past  generations  w6re  en- 
tombed, and  where,  resided  the  companions  of  his 
childhood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  the  brothers 
of  his  heart.  lie  did  not  know  who  was  the  author; 
and,  what  was  more,  he  did  not  care.  It  might  be 
one  of  that  class  of  harpies  who  frequent  this  capi- 
lol,  whose  occupation  is  lying,  whose  life  is  a perpe- 
tual slander  on  the  good  name  of  other  men;  if  so, 
he  left  him  to  that  infamy  and  general  detestation  to 
which  his  occupation  consigned  him.  if  it  bad  pro- 
ceeded, as  was  possible,  from  one  of  a class  from 
which  better  things  were  expected,  he  left  him  to 
Heaven,  and  to  those  thorns  within  his  bosom  which 
could  not  but  sling  him  in  secret.  What  did  this  ar- 
ticle assert?  That  Mr.  B.  in  the  face  of  the  senate, 
in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  arid  in  the  face 
of  all  Christendom,  had  been  induced  to  recede  from 
a position  which  he  had  assumed  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  from  motives 
which  had  no  place  within  his  breast.  It  went  on 
to  assert  that  alter  his  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Lewis)  had  risen  and  taken  the  floor  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  Mr.  B.  “what,”  according  to  this  writer, 
“lie  deserved,”  Mr.  B.  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  sent 
a member  of  the  other  house  (Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala- 
bama,) to  say  to  him  that  if  he  would  spare  Mr.  B. 
from  the  infliction  of  the  rod,  lie  would  vole  for  the 
house  resolutions,  with. a slight  modification.  Mr. 
Bagby  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Desirous 
as  he  might  have  been  of  concurring  with  his  col- 
league in  sentiment  and  action,  as  it  had  gene- 
rally been  his  happinets  to  do,  he  denied  that  he  had, 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  sent  either 
the  member  alluded  to  or  any  other  human  being  to 
deliver  a message  to  him  in  relation  to  Mr.  B.’s  vole 
on  Texas.  And  he  denied  with  equal  explicitness 
tile  other  charge,  that  lie  had  ever  said  iio  would 
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be  house  of  representa-  (and  heirs  of  Samuel  Southard  that  Mr.  S',  would 
n>n.  He  never  had  said  [have  received  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
do  so  on  any  other  coil-  , for  the  period  that  he  presided  over  the  senate. 

. ui  offered  by  the  sens-  j The  thanks  of  the  senate  were  voted  to  the  pre- 
i Calker,)  origin  a tin 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Bt 
availed  himself  o 
e,  as  his  duty  to  hi; 
ed  body,  to  his  ci-ii 
r deserted  or  betrayed,) 

respect  to  bis  conduct,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

the  annexation  of  Texas,  Thursdat,  Feb.  27.  Duties  on  coffee.  Mr.  'Kennedy, 
‘IJliei  " ai1  ' 1 i °f  Md-.,  rose  to  make  a report  from  the  committee,  on 

, . ,,  , | commerce  on  the  subject  ;.f  the  importation,  in  Dutch 

was  due  to  too  senator  . vc.«els,  of  coffee  free  of  duty.  The  report  is  ac 
* , *?iC"  ’ 1C  0I?  ° j companied  by  a resolution  in  cinch  it  is  declared, 

mat  the  amendment  lhat  the  construction  ;.,Pn  -b  ,1)e  secretary  of  the 
ncr  had  his  sanctum,  and  lre3SUry  )o  a tr,uty  ,he  -Hands,  by  which 

r_  ' \ the  importation  of  coffee  from  ihut  country', Tree  of 

! Il  “ on  con  orence,  on  duty(  is  allowed,  is  an  improper  cue  and  that  there 
nc  C.1VI  ,?n^  diplomatic  js  „0'  authority  for  permitting  such  importations  of 
epurt,  t\  inch  was  concur-  cofl-ee  frce  0f  duty.  Objection  was  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  report,  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee, 

. when  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the 
r"~  i , .,  ( ']  gentleman  making  the  objection,  to  withdraw  the 

■ms  passed,  tne  sena-e,  , same,  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules.  The  motion 
ng  receded  from  their  i - 

nppoiiittnbiii  u.  a board  t Tue .house. then  o»  motion  of  Mr.rJUch’ay  resolved 

\ itself  into  committee  ci  iiie  whole,  Mr.  Boyd,  in  Ihe 
‘"I  chair,  and  resumed  the  co:  side  ration  of  tke  bill 
0 j which  was  up  yesterday,  for  improving  certain  rivers 
c' jand  harbors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  session  was 
, . | devoted  to  its  discussion, 

ini,  from  the  Com-  And  the  house  adjourned.- 
J a I Friday,  Fee.  23.  Mr.  Adorns)  presented  resol  u- 

1 c 1 1 tions  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  concerning 

the  admission  of  Texas. 

■ file  river  and  harbor  bill  was  after  farther  discus 
sion  passed  by  yeas  105,  nays  06. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Burke , at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  recommending  the  passage  of  certain  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  conduct  of  the  “law  and  or- 
der party”  in  Rhode  Island  being  next  in  order,  Mr. 
Elmer  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions.  Mr. 

I U -ilhams.  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  in  their  support. 

| The  subject  was  then  passed  over,  the  hour  for  re- 
ports  having  expired. 

I Annexation  of  Texas.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen-' 
j ate  to  the  “joint  resolution  for  annexation  of  Texas 
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eurrence.  The  amendment 

d;  when 

Mr.  G \ J.  Ingerscll  moved  that  the-Said  amendment 
lie  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  Mr,  I.  at  the  same  time  moved 
the  previous  question. 

Air,  i Vrinthrnp  moved  to'  refer  the  amendment,  ac- 
cording tp  usage,  to  the  committee  by  whom  the  hill 
was  reported,  viz:  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

4 h o Speaker  decided  that  Mr.  Winihropis  motion 
was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  If  inlhrop  appealed  on  the  following  grounds. 
By  the  132d  rule  of  the  house  this  amendment 
must  go  to  a committee  of  the  Whole,  inasmuch  as 
it  involves  an  appropriation  of  money.  No  vote  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  re- 
quired a two-thirds  vote  to  prevent  it.  The  motion  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  is  therefore  void, 
as  being  a motion  for  that  which  the  rules  expressly 
tes  the  following  in  the  j command  to  be  done.  But  the  previous  question,  by 
: a -card  in  which,  alter  the  50th  rule  o!  the  house,  would  bring  the  house 
isregresenting  or  doing  directly  to  a vole  on  the  amendment,  and  would  de- 
j':  ! feat  and  nullify  the  rule  requiring  the  amendment  lo 

::;e  to  himscll  much  of ’go  to  a committee  ol  the  whole.  The  motion  for 
je  for  the  existence  of  j the  previous  question  cannot,  therefore,  be  enter- 

ms;  as  it  will  appear.  I tabled.  Mr.  \V.  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair 

iouy  shall  hr  published,  to  decide  that  the  amendment  would  ultimately  go 
message  to  Mr.  L.,  arid  j to  the  committee  of  the  whole  under  the  rule,  and 

on  his  own  course  be-  ; without  any  vote;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  entertain 

’ (as  Air.  Walker  fully  the  customary  motion  to  refer  it,  for  preliminary  ex- 
k\vno  learned  from  .Mr.  animation,  to  the  standing  committee  lo  which  the 
the  resohitfons  with  the  [subject  belonged. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
shuil  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand  as  the  judgment  j 
of  the  house?  And  passed  in  the  affirmative;  yeas 
129,  nays  34.  • I 

The  question  of  seconding  the  previous  question 
recurred. 

Mr.  Schenck  desired  to  discuss  the  motion  to  com- 
mit the  amendment.  | 

The  Speaker  said  he  cotiid  not  do  so  pending  a mo-  j 
lion  for  the  previous  question. 

| Mr.  Schenck  contended  that  the  previous  question 
j was  not  in  order,  as.  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
cut  off  the  motion  to  commit.  If  the  previous  ques- 
i ion  should  be  ..sustained,  it  would  order  tin.  in 
question  to  tie  now  put.  That  main  juestloi. . Mr. 
Schenck  contended,  would  be  on  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection ol  the  amendment,  which  contains  a large 
appropriation  of  public  money.  By  another  rule  of 


■I,  he  [Mr.  I’.]  said,  in 
lo  Mr.  Lew  is  he  need 
lie  for  the  resolutions.” 
answer;  and  Air.  Payne 
ipeaking,  and , in  the  ef- 
irdself  lo  Air.  B.  that  he 
This  I learn  to-day  from 
ho  was  present  and  heard 
says  Mr.  L.  was  some- 
constrained  to  lake  liis 
perceive  that  his  siicnee, 
hat  he  should  say  to  Air. 
rule  Ihe  impression  that 
urSe  intended  to  be  pur- 
oniuion  of  : i;  persons, 

ged  his '.‘etet. ablation  in 
. ; and  remonstrances  of 
c . ii i s state.” 


the  house  it  is  expressly  directed  that  all  matters 
touching  an  appropriation  of  public  money  shall  be 
first'discussed  in  a committee  of  the  whole  house. — 
The  previous  question,  therefore,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  amendment,  could  not  operate,  arid  'conse- 
quently was  not  in  «rder. 

Th.  Speaker  overruled  the  point  ' raised-  by  Mr. 

Schenck. 

Air.  Schenck  apnealed  from  the  decision  of. ihe 
chair.  And  the  question  on  the  appeal  was  decided 
’ey  yeas  an  1 nays,  122  to  22,  in  favor  of  the  chair. 

fur*  question. of  seconding  the  previous  question 
I again  recurred;  when 

Mr.  'if  Hunt  moved  that  the  resolution  and  amend- 
! merit  do  lie  on  the  table. 

j I iie  question  on  this  motion  was  decided  in  the 
negahvc  by  yeas  and  nays — 59  to  12!). 

Mr.  F.  •/•  Mmis  said  the  subject  before  the  house 
ns  very  important,  and  many  members  were  absent, 
j Hu  thought  it  was  right  that  every  man  should  he  at 
. hi  - prist;  he  Would,  therefore  move  a call  of  the  house, 
and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion.  They 
were  ordered. 

And  the  question  was  put,  “shall  there  be  a call?” 
It  passed  in  the  negative:  yeas  37,  nays  133. 

Mr.  Ramsey  moved  that  the  house  take  a recess  for 
one  hour. 

1’he  chair  decided  that,  according  to  a decision 
made  yesterday,  the  motion  was  noi  in  order. 

Mr.  Carroll  moved  that  the  motif- 1 tc  commit,  to- 
gether with  the  resolution  and  amendment,  do  he  on 
the  table. 

The  chair  ruled  that,  as  (he  house  had  just  refuted 
to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  the  motion  was  not  in 
order. 

Ah'  Carroll  appealed,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  naj3. 
They  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McConnell  moved  to  lay  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  his  motion  and  appeal  under  the. table; 
and  on  that  motion  he  asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Air,  Carroll  said,  he  did  not  wish  lo  embarrass  tiio 
house,  he  would  withdraw  the  appeal.  r 
The  previous  question  was  then  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now  put. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  main  question  was  on 
the  motion  to  commit  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

-Air.  Barnard  said  that  the  preyious  question  having 
been  ordered,  the  main  question  certainly  was  on  the 
resolution  and  amendment,  and  not  on  the  reierence 
or  commitment. 

Ac  (AMr  said  that  point  had  already  been  de- 
■citied,  end  that  the  main  question  was  on  the  com- 
mitment. • 

M v.  Barnard.  I appeal  from  that  decision — tha 
noii'it  already  decided  on  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
iVinlhrop  and  Mr.  Schenck , was  the  admissibility  of 
the  previous  question  in  the  present  stage  of  the  bu- 
siness. 

The  Speaker.  I cannot  entertain  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Raijncr  here  interposed  * and  protested  strong- 
ly against  the  course  of  the  chair  in  refusing  to  en- 
tertain the  appeal,  and  contended  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  entertain  the  appeal  and  put  the 
question.  The  house  alone  was  the  only  power  to 
decide  in  such  cases,  and  not  the  chair. 

A good  deal  of  feeling  was  here  manifested  by  se- 
veral gentlemen. 

Air.  Schenck  said  he  feared  that  the  house,  was 
gelling  into  a bad  humor;  he,  therefore,  moved  to  ad- 
journ. 

i he  question  was  put  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  lost 
42  to  127. 

Mr.  Barnard  inquired  if  it  was  now  in  order  to 
more  to  suspend  the  rules  to  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union? 

The  chair  answered  in  the  negative. 

Bill  from  the  senate  on  the  speaker’s  table  were 
then  taken  up,  and  received  their  iirst  and  second 
reading  under  the  rules,  and  were  referred. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  slate  of  the  Union,  (Air.  C.  John- 
son in  the  chair.) 

Air.  If  eller  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  the 
joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with 
the  amendment  of  (lie  senate. 

The  committee-then  voted  to  take  up  the  Texas 
resolution,  with  the  amendment  ol  the  senate. 

The  clerk  read  the  amendment  of  the  senate. — 
The  moment  he  had  concluded,  several  members  rose 
simultaneously  and  moved  that  the  committee  rise.  , 
The  question  was  put  on  the  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

And  the  committee  rose  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  resumed  his  seat — 

Mr  lame  son  rose  and  moved  a resolution  that  all 
tie  licit  . in  cornu  it  lee  of  the  whole  on  Ihe  re- ulution 
ana  umcndn.om  should  cease  in  five  ..e>  .te-ah  -r  the 
sans  r -solution  a. id  a uenciment ahm  J e ago.,  iakeu 
up  iii  committee  of  the  whole.  _ v - 

The  previous  question  was  moved  on  the  resolution. 
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and  under  its  operation  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  , “Provided  all  such  negotiations  shall  lie  based 

by  yeas  and.  nays — 123  to  57.  ! upon  the  express  understanding  that  in  fixing  the 

.Mr.  I Feller  moved  that  the  rules  he  suspended,  and  ratio  of  representation  in  congress,  nostute  hereafter 
that  the  house  again  resolve  itself  into  committee  of'  to  bo  formed  out  of  the  territory  included  within  the 
\ the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  j boundaries  of  Texas  shall  include  other  than  the  free 

The  motion  prevailed.  " | population  resident  therein.” 

And  the  house  again  resolved  ilself  into  commit-!  This  was  rejected  without  a division, 

tee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  C.  j Mr.  Sihenek  then  moved  the  following: 

Johnson  in  the  chair,)  and  resunaed  the  consideration  “Aiul  provided,  That  such  admission  and  cession  j 

of  the  amendment  of  the  senate  to  the  joint  rpsolu- i sh -ill  not  take  elloct  unless  some  pnnioit  of  the  territory  j metds  agreed  to  was  that  appropriating- d38,0tJ0  for 
• tion  for  the  annexation  o f Texas  to  the  U.  States.  ['L  • >ngnj£}  to  said  •••  or  J exas  shall  be  foufid  to -lie-j  Pennsylvania  avenue,  in  VVashingti in;  as  also  the 
Mr.  DrnngeoU  inquired. if  it  was  necessary  to  sub-  nortii  <;?  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  ■ appropriating  $275,000  for  the  payment  of  two  in- 
mil  any  motion  of  amendment  upon  which  to  base  . Utalmcnts  of  the  Mexican  indemnity,  upon  condition 

the  few  remarks  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  com-  i .,  ?»*  was  rejected:  ST  in  the  negat.ve,  number  m ! lhat  it  ihaI1  bc  ascerlaincd  tha,  the  instalment'  have 
mittee  in  the  five  minutes  allowed  for  debate.  j-  IIM'1  IV“  no  «a,‘  • _ i been  paid  by  Mexico  to ‘ho  agent  appointed  by  the- 

The  chair  said  it  was  not.  The  qa«sUo«  was  to  ! J , UnitoS  SlotS.  to  receive  Urn  too,  i^uch  ilZ 


The  house  adjourned  til!  Monday. 
hloNDAT,  March  3-  The  general  appropriation 
biil  was  passed,  with  the  modifications  and  lyunges 
in  the  amendments  of  the  senate  which  had  been 
d.sagreed  to  by  the  house,  as  were  rooomrnetid-:J*by 
a committee  of  conference — the  senate,  ret  mlmg 
from  some  amendments  altogether,  and  the  Veise 
receding  from  its  disagreement  to  others,  and  others 
agreed  to  with  modifications.  Among  the  amend- 


agree  to  the  amendment,  'and  that  question  was  open  Vit/ou^a'd  ivlsi'c”1  ^ l*'C  scna,e'an<1  ll  wa3  asrcf:1  j as  to  discharge  Mexico  from  all  claim  on  account  of 


to  t 
Mr. 


ie  resumed.  Pie  was  stopped  by 


Mr.  Schmck,  on  a point  of  order — contending  that.  I 
il  was  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Dl)  to 


t.  , . , .,  , i them,  anq  that  the  agerrt-iwha  received  the  mbnev  has 

1 he  committee  then  rose  ami  reported  the  amend- : ° , . ,,  tI  . , 

■ ■ 1 Been  delinquent  m remitting  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  to  authorize  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians  to  institute  a suit  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  decide  the  validity  of  certain 
old  claims  of  that  tribe  against  the  U.  Elates,  was 


It  was 


pnent  to  the  house.  . 

Mr.  Hng'e  moved  the  previous  question 

licis  iucfe  were  too  many  i lots  of  order  rdis^,r®e<7oa.c,f'  . , - . , , 

and  too  map  . ; at  the  same  time  And  the  main  question  to  concur  in  the  amend- 

for  the  reporter  ...  give  any  account  of  what  was.  "s""1  01  'ha  1 j.  ” ",as  U' j /'  ■' "as  nd  nays,  aiud 
done  m-  said,  nhtte  mere  otlcmen  than  one  was  on  pafed  « alhrmat,vu>  as  vs: 
the  floor  addressing  the  ebair — > YE Messrs.  Anderson,  Arrington,  Atkmsnn, 

The  chairman  announced  lhat  the  fire  minutes  al-  Boyley,  Ltdser,  Benion.  BinJ.i  Ldwarri  J.  (.‘lack, 

lowed  fot\clebatc  had  run  out,  arid  that  the  question  ■ pdm?sD^  ( 'h  L,^lrK>  »>b‘ck\yeii, 

ntuA  nr:  ■ i,o  nm  ' 1 \ boy d , B r i n k e i not h broadnead,  Aaron  'V .Mrown,  A v in. 

I ' ...  . . r ; J Brown,  Burke.  Burl,  Caldwell,  Carpenter,  Jeremiah 

Mr.  Psytcn  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  ol  the  1 E.  Cary,  Shepherd  Cary,  Cailin,  Ibwben  Chapman,  A- 
senate  by  adding  the  following:  ; A.  Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinnei,  Cobb,  Cob  s,  Cross, 

'And.  I’tvvided  furtli  Tlipt  in  fixing  the  terms  and  Cullom,  Dana,  Di d.JolmW.  Davis.  Daws  m,  Doan, 

coamuons  of  such  admission  Inshall  be  expressly  stipu- ■ Del  let,  Dillingham,  Dm  lass,  Drom-ioole,  Duiwasi.Diin- 
luted  and  declared  that  die  State  of  Icxas,  and  such  : lap,  Ellis,  Farlec,  Ficklin,  Fvsit-r,  French.  Fuller.  Han- 
Ot.ier  states  ns  may  >e  lormi  .-:  of  that  p'  rtton  ol  the  pre-  uibni  I>;  nliu,  Hammett,  ID  in  Km.  I.'.iys,  IJ • -ulev 
sent  territory  of  Texas  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  j Herrick,  IJo!  ” ” . .. 

tlfirty  rn males  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  ’ Hughes,  IIumwn-Mu.  > as.  i>:  riuiu,  onarms  .•  int'ersoii,  i ,uft  ict  » , 

Missouri  compromise  lme,  shall-  be  -admitted  mtO  the  Jameson,  Cave  Jvb'nso  .y,  l«  w .1  jfmsonv  George  \V. , -t,  “. ,?  JUJ>\ 

L'ni-'.'uwi’h  or  w::h'.nt  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state,  .Tones.  Andrew  KV; tv.  i\  ICin.--  KirUnmriet  T.n-I  Much  time  was  taken  up  m a discussion  of  I he  ac- 

counts and  transactions  of  Lieut-.  McLaughlin,  aris- 
ing out  of  ii is  command  of  a tl  nilla  of  small  naval 
in. the  late  Indian  war  in  Florida.  This  de- 
arose  on  a motion  to  reconsider  a vote  Orderins 

Mr.  Sample  moved  the  foflowi 
amendment  of  the"  senate: 

“ Provided , That  the  basis  of  all  sin 
the  .coiitiitioft  of  the  a-.imivsiou  of 


. called  up,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  senate;  and  its 
1 return  from  the  senate  was  requested,  when  it  v. as 
reconsidered  and  rejected. 

A joint  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  house,, 
read  three  times  and  passed,  and 'sent  to  the  saiate, 
fixing  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  as  the  itmeat  which  the 
post  office  law  and  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage 
shall  go  into  operation.  In  the  bill  the  reduced  rates 
of  postage  were  to  take  place  on  the  1st  July,  but 
all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  bill,  its  prohibitions, 
penalties,  & c..  went  into  immediate  operation.— 

, rr  , H ,,  rr  . The  resolutioh'now.  introduced  and  passed  provides 

k,  as,  M.r,  Ik-.-  :..n , rlmyn  Hub  bell,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  go  into  or  cra- 
s.-.Hungerforcf,  Jas,  B;  Knn.t,(  Bat les  .!  Ingersqil,  tion  on  th„  fst  ,lliv_  *»  " ua 


cumstancos,  shall  he  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  "or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  Ter  crimes,  within  the  limits 
ot  said  territory.” 

This  was  also  rejected,  37  to  86. 

Mr.  Sample  then  moved  the  following  proviso  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senate: 

‘Provided,  That  the  basis  of  all  such,  negotiations, 


sioti,  the  debate  went  on-  and  was  finally  terminated 
by  the  previous  question,  and  by  refusing  to  print. 

The  amendments  of  the  senate  to  (he  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill  were  concurred  in:  and  uo  mat  bill 
finally  passed. 

The  bill  extending. the' judicial  system  and  courts 
the-Urnted  States  to  the  new-stale  of  Iowa  vv  is 
eiiy.  x isu,  fRLrqHcc-gj  — - “ tip,  passc-I,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  cvncttr- 

1 i Foot,  Giddmgs,  Goggiii,  W.  Green,  Grin  noil,  Grider,  j fence, 
a.  Iree.  I Hale,  Edward  S-  Hamlin,  Hardin  Harper,  If  .dsun,!  The  joint  resolution  from  the  senate  for  the  ap- 
i Washington  . Hunt,  Irvin,  Jenks,  I’.  rley  Li.  Jr.hiifon, . pointiijeht  of  additional  inspectors  for  the  N.  Oi  le  us 
John  .1’.  Kennedy,  Daniel  T.  King,  Mellvaine,  r -1:,  i custom  house,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

E.  Joy  Morris, m.  reeinan  II.  Morse,  Moseley,  V-  n.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the 

nails  between  the  United  Stales  and  fore*  .!  eoun- 


Stifesy  James  YV".  Stone.  Allred  V.  Stone,  Strong,  Sykes, 
Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tuckei,  Weller,  VVeiit- 
w of  ill,  Wheaton,  Benjamin  White.  Williams,  Wood 
ward,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Yancey,  Yost — 132. 

NAYS — Messrs',  .-\hboi,  Adams,- Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer, Barnard,  Brenglc,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Buffington,  Carroll,  Cau.sin,-  Chilton,  Clinch,  j f 
Cranston,  Darragh.  Garret  Davis,  i , 


c i're  u nrs  tarn c e s ; shn  1 1 th  fuiri^  I ' ' VjiTke-^^Pi'slV,'  '.Fkiren.'-mj 


Paterson,  Peyton,  Pheeni'X,  Pollock.  Eli-h 
Prestorr,  Ramsey,  Cayner,  Charles  M.R 


Ro 


er 

well 


: tries,  was  also  passed,  with  amendments,  and  return-' 


Rodney,  Rogers,  Sample,  Sehi-nek,  Si'lnter,  riev  ranee.  . . .,  . . — » 

Albert  Smith  Caleb  B Smith.  Spenci-.  Andrews  - war',  ’ u‘  tu  1C  senale  •or  conolI!?  IL'e  in  the  amend- 
Suminers’,  Tilden,  .Tyler,  Vance,  Vannift-r,  \ri :it t>n. ' i*ten.ts. 

Wetliered,  John  .White,  Winthr'in,  Win.  Wright— ~6  : The  bill  to  extend  the  judicial  system  and  courts 

And  so  the  amendment  of  lie  senate  was  i-n-uc;  . - '•  of  the  United  State-  to  the  nc  .-tale  of-  Florida,  also 
red  in  by  .the  house  of  representatives,  and  tfie  joint  passed  the  house. 

resolution  for  (he  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  ! The  house  receded  from  its  amendment  to  the  na- 


and  equally  divided  between  slave  states 

states.’’ 

This  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Hardin  moved  the  following  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  senale: 

- Provided,  hum  rev,  That  in  any- negotiation  which 
may  (be  bad,  it.shall  be  provided  that -in  no  event' shall 
the  government  uf  tbe  United  States  beeonie  liable  fur 
the  debts  of  Texas.” 

This  was  rejected — 10 1 to  31. 

Mr.  Barnard  moved  to  amend  the  second  section 
of  the  senate’s  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word 
either;  also,  the  words  “or  by  articles  to  bc  submitted  to 

til 

so 

s^all  be  “to defray  Ihe  experi , 

golialions  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission!  . ^r-  -'JcConncll  (for  the  purpose  ol  making  the  de-;  passed, 
and  cession  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate,”  i ?‘sien  conclusive)  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  agree-  ( The  bill  forbidding  the  president  to  build  revenue 

and  not  “to  agree  upon  terms  of  admission  and  ees- 1 ’n:j  10  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  which  the  house  cutlers  at  Ins  own  discretion  which  had  been  vetoed 

sion  either  by  treaty  to  lie  submitted  to  the  senate"  orj  ri:f.used  lo.  do.  . I by  President  Tyler,  having  beer,  received  a c.uu  pass- 

by  urticles  to  be  submitted  tolhc  tp/o  houses  of  congress,  as\  After  discussing  and  - passing  the  navy  appropria- 1 cd  from  the  senate,  was  again  acted  upon,  am,  oass- 
the president  may  direct."  - n hiU.  stpd  farther  action  with  the  army  bill,  thg  ed  by  y«as  I26|.ifays  31,  and  thus  become?  a law 

This  was  rejected  67  lo  89.  j house  adjourned.  having  received  more  than  a two-thirds  rote  in  each 

Mr.  Joh;\  P.  Kennedy  moved  to  add  to  the  amend-  Sati-iuiay,  March  I.  Mr.  Campbell,  by  the  .-  - 

ment  of  the  senate  the  following  additional  pesolu-j  sent  of  the  house,  had  his  vole  recorded  in  favor. of 

Tion:  ' ’ concurring  in  the  amendment  of  the-  senate  to  the 


r t ico  houses  of  congress,  us  the  president  may  direct t tc s finally  passed  both  houses  of  congress  on  the  1 J appropriation  hill. 

i that  the  appropriation  of  >190,000  therein  made  ~Sth  day  .of  February,  A.  D.  1845,  at  live  minutes  The  fortification  bill  (the  house  ulMring  !lt 
tall  be  "to  def;  ay  the  expenses  of  missions  arid  ne- 1 belore  6 o 'lock  P.  M.  senate  having  receded  from  ii:  amendment 


d the 
was 


and  Texas  ; 
ancf  eondttic 
id  tenns  am 

■Texas.  T on! 


cnee 
term: 
the  s 

pie  o 

patent  -i  ami 
shall , 
union 
Unite 
wi 


branch. 

An  expression  of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  speaker. 
After  much  other  proceedings  of  less  general  in- 
Tliai  tid.o  Tevblu:  ion  ’ shall  take  I b.i11  for  a'Dnexi’:g  Texas.  He  had 'been  absent  yes- 1 tnr.cs'’ lhe  house  at  half  past  2 A.  M.,  March  4th, 

:blton4o.be  so  soccilitv  ■'“J'Htiued. 


hall  lie  admitted  into  tin  U .„m  on  'he  ! tcrday  not  expecting  the  question  to.be  so  speedily 
i liert-inbelore  iirca-ribcd,  (in  case  ; t*»ken. 

aere®,tJ,  *2  b>'  ike  peo-  q’iic  bills  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  also 

rnsem  m a:ul  arkqu  an  amendment  to  the  «>ns?"  ' weiS  acted  llp°"  and  Passe<1'  , 
jf  Li.*;'  i : link'd  . ifatt : , by  which  ihe  lnriirs  o!  rise  ie  5enale  aniendmetils  to  the  «rci  cm  I appropria 
;-Ux\es  siiaii  be  dtiinitcly  , Jcclarct!  to.  be  those  ! tion  b!11  .werc  lhcn  topside  red.  j'bc  one  reduci!,- 
i nudude  the  pic-nut  sue  - and  rerri : orif  ■■  ol  the  the  mission  to  AusUia  to  a chargee  was  agreed  to  in 
ith.Texas.  Mi  heretofore _knnwn  to  and  ' committee.  Trie  one  reducing  that  to  Ciitua  to  a re- 
sident minister  at  $5,000  per  annum  was  disagreed 
to  in  committee,  also  the  one  appropriating  $1,000 
for  a monument  to  general  Macomb 


Union,  logo 

defined  by  the  o - f-  .'orati.  guyeinn-eiftof.  Mexico;  and 
v Inch  amendment  Din!!  further  declare,' and  ordain  that 
lliebccforih  it  slial.  not  be  luwful  /Or  con'gross  'or  anj 
other  authority  m the  government,  to  ex. end  the  limits  of 
the  Union  beyond  die  boundaries  so  established,  or  to 
aniir-x  any  other  territory, nation,  or  foreign  state  to  the 
same.” 

This  was  siso  rejected— 90  to  31. 

air.  Gidiiiiigs  i loved  the  follow  ing  proviso  to  the 

secoliu  seeliun  ,i  .he  senate’s  an.  iidaieul: 


»ESSAGE  OF  GOV  S3  HA  OH  FOKD, 

TO  T’.tK  l.UOts  '.AS  A::'.  :■  "!:  - : . 

Relative  lo  the  proposed  toon  in  aid  of  the  canal. 


Executive  department, 
gp-itigficld,  Feb.  1 3//r,  1845. 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

I learn  from  Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Oakley,  recently 

The  bill  making  the  annual  appropriations  for  for-  j arrivcd  7?  U,i“  cit7’ tl.!  '-'  T.ve  succeeded  in  get- 
:c  . ...  .-  ...  «•  .'  1 ‘ i ting  a full  subscription  of  one  million  six  hundred 


i tilications  was  farther  discussed. 

Tho  senate  amendments  to  the  bill  .making  appro- 
priations for  the  military  ac.iiiuniy  ,f  West  Point. 
| one  of  tin  in  .providing  for  a board  of  visiters,  was 
' decided  bv  yeas  6:2  nays  72 


thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  canal.  The  sub- 
scribers disclaim  any  intention  of  dietali . g to  tho 
legislature  tho  terms  up  n which  the  advance  is  to 
In  made,  though  they  hope  for  and  expect  some  )c- 
i gislatlou  for  the  relief  ot  the  public  creditors.  They 
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suggest  that  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
them  if  a tax  should  be  levied  under  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  now  in  session,  and  measures  se- 
cured to  pay  one  half  yearly  dividend  on  the  1st  of 
July, *1846,  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  whol- 
es istihg  debt,  which,  talcing  that  whole  existing  debt 
to  amount  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  would  re- 
quire annually  one  hundred  arid  ten  thousand  dollars. 
That  the  interest  remain  atone  per  ct.  until  the  firs^ 
day  of  July,  1848,  when  a dividend  of  one  per  cent, 
semi-annually,  be  paid,  making  annually  two  per  ct. 
That  the  interest  should  remain  at  two  per  cent, 
until  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D 1850,  when  a divi- 
dend should  be  made  of  one  and  a half  per  cent. , mak- 
ing annually  three  per  cent.  That  the  interest  should 
remain  at  three  per  cent,  till  the  first  of  July,  1852, 
when  a dividend  should  be  made  of  two  per  cent., 
making  annually  four  per  cent.  That  the  interest 
should  remain  at  four  per  cent,  till  the  first  day  of 
July,  1854,  when  a dividend  should  be  made  of  two  ; 
and  a half  per  cent.,  making  annually  five  per  cent. 
That  the  interest  should  remain  at  five  per  cent,  till 
the  first  day  of  July,  1856,  when  an  half  yearly  di- 
vidend of  three  per  cent,  shall  be  made,  making  an- 
nually six  per  cent. 

That  the  arrears  of  interest  up  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 1 
ary,  1856,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  in- 
terest due,  and  the  interest  paid  up  to  the  1st  July, 
1856,  should  be  funded  in  a state  stock,  to  begin 
drawing  interest  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1856,  at  the  j 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

All  the  canal  bonds  to  which  the  privilege  of  pri- 
ority of  payment  from  the  canal  and  canal  lands  is 
to  be  cancelled,  must  be  registered  within  one  year 
from  the  appointment  of  the  trustees.  That  distinct 
bonds  be  given  lor  the  arrearages  and  difference  of  in- 
terest, to  the  first  of  July,  1856,  and  where  any  pay- 
ment of  part  of  these  shall  be  made  by  the  canal 
trustees,  bonds  should  be  issued  by  them  for  the  re- 
mainder till  due.  When  the  amount  due  for  arrears 
and  difference  of  interest  on  the  registered  bonds  is 
extinguished,  the  turn  ought  to  come  of  the  unregis- 
tered bonds,  od  which  new'  bonds  should  be  issued 
distinct  from  those  issued  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment bonds. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  subscribers  that  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  canal  will  be  not  only  iorlhc  decided  ad- 
vantage of  the  registered  bonds,  but  relieves  first  the  ; 
state  from  that  port i , of  the  deferred  debt  arising 
from  the  canal  which  would  otherwise  begin  bearing 
interest  in  185G.  They  also  suggest  a provision  to 
be  inserted,  that  in  case  the  treasurer  has  funds  on 
hand  for1  more  than  a year’s  inlcrest  beyond  the  ac- 
cruing half  year’s  dividend,  the  surplus  should  be 
applied  to  buy  up  the  deferred  bonds,  without  dis-  , 
Unction,  at  the  market  price;  or.  if  they  are  above 
par,  to  pay  them  oil  by  lottery!  They  suggest,  also, 
that  the  voles  for  trustees  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  amoun^  of  subscription  by  each  party — namely, 
one  vote  for  each  subscription  ol  one  bond;  or,  in 
other  words,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  vote  for 
each  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  subscribed. 
Authority  ought  to  be  given,  they  suggest,  to  pay  out 
of  the  first  pi'uceeds  of  the  canal  and  canal  lands,  all 
preliminary  expanses  incurred,  if  no  other  provision 
is  made  by  the  state  for  their  repayment.  And  they 
are  willing  whatever  tax  law  which  may  be  passed, 
should  not  come  into  operation  until  the  governor  is 
satisfied  that  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  be.  at  the  command  of  the  trustees. 

1 do  not  understand,  that  the  foregoing  terms  are 
propounded  and  intended  to  he  insisted  on  in  every 
particular,  as  conditions  upon  which  the  advance 
will  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  in  making  these 
suggestions,  the  bondholders  disclaim  any  intention 
of  dictation  even  in  appearance,  to  the.generai  as- 
sembly. It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  however,  that  they 
expect  from  our  justice,  that  a provision  should  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  public,  creditors,  leaving 
it  to  the  wisdom  uf  the  legislature  either  to  adopt 
this  plan  or  some  other  which  may  be  consistent 
w ith  its  spirit!  and  which  upon  conference  may  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  Deviations  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to,  which  will  substantially  give  full  security 
fur  the  new  advance  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  advantage  proposed  by  the  law  to  the 
subscribers,  who  may  register  their  old  canal  bonds, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  debentures  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  subsequent  benefit  contained  in  the  law,  for 
the  holders  of  canal  bunds  who  may  not  have  regis- 
tered; and  Hie  insurance  to  the  creditors  of  Illinois, 
of  all  classes,  the  engagement  of  the  produce  of 
such  a tax  for  the  payment  of  some  dividend  on  its 
debts  as  may  he  fairly  required  from  the  state,  with- 
out being  too  burdensome  for  its  resources. 

It  is  also  expected,  and  insisted  on  by  the  subsen 
bers,  that  the  law  ought  expressly  to  provide  that 
maiority  of  the  trustees  shall  bind  tiie  whole;  and 
that  the  proviso  of  the  21st  secth  n of  the  canal  law 
of  the  last  session  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make 


it  clear  that  the  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  a pri- 
ority in  the  payment  of  their  advances,  and  the  bonds 
be  registered  by  them,  and  the  interest  thereon.  I 
a 11,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  FORD. 


SPEECH  OF  MB.  WOODBURY,  OF  N.  H. 

OX  THE  RESOLUTION  FOR  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


FEBRUARY  16,  1845. 

The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of  representatives 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas — 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  understood  as  expressing  not 
a little  surprise  that  the  object  of  the  joint  resolution 
before  the  senate  should  have  been  opposed  with  so 
much  earnestness  in  the  report  from  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  senators  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  This  feeling  arose  not  from 
any  idea  that  gentlemen  ought  to  be.  restrained  from 
the  freest  & most  fearless  expressions  of  the  opinions 
they  held  on  every  subject  presented  to  the  body,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  measure  came  under  the  sane 
tiun  of  so  large  a majority  of  the  ether  house,  and 
that  after  a decision  of  the  general  question  by  the 
people  in  the  recent  election,  and  its  advocacy  by 
those  who  came  fresh  from  the  ir  constituency  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  measure  was  assailed  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionally, and  also  from  regard  to  its  inexpe- 
diency. He  presumed  tiie  senator  from  Virginia 
(Air.  Rives)  did  not  intend  to  impute  to  him,  arid  to 
those  associated  with  him  on  tlrnt  side  of  the  house, 
the  support  of  a measure  which  they  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional on  purely  party  grounds,  and  from  a high- 
handed desire  of  party  supremacy.  He  took  his  stand 
on  the  constitution  and  the  country;  and  as  this  or  any 
other  resolution  was  in  his  view  either  for  or  against 
these,  so  it  ever  hart  and  ever  should  receive  his  sup- 
port or  his  decided  oppusiiion.  He  protested  against 
being  understood  as  advocating  ari  attempt  to  appro- 
priate the  lands  of  a weak  neighbor  by  a bold  and 
piratical  seizure  of  them,  as  this  measure  had  been 
represented  by  its  enemies;  nor  seeking  to  carry  a 
measure  of  that  character  by  the  aid  of  a temporary 
and  fleeting  majority.  He  repelled  all  such  imputa- 
tions. He  yielded  to  no  one  m courtesy,  so  far  a3  mo- 
tives were  concerned.  He  should  charge  Hie  oppo- 
nents of  the  resolution  with  no  such  evil  purposes  as 
had  by  them  been  cast  upon  its  advocates.  What! — 

; Were  they — he  and  his  friends — proposing  to  seize 
like  pirates  on  the  land  of  a weak  and  helpless  neigh- 
bor, when  the  resolution  proposed. a mere  expression 
j of  assent  that  Texas  should  come  in  and  unite  with 
us  in  the  blessings  of  our  constitution?  They  seeking 
j to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  weak,  when,  during 
! a titty  years’  supremacy  in  political  power,  their 
| party  never  had  seized  a single  foot  of  land  by  vio- 
i lence  from  any  body,  although  they  had  had  it  in 
i possession  and  could  have  controlled  it?  But  no;  they 
j had  renounced  such  an  idea.  They  desired  no  fra- 
ternization with  any  power  or  people,  unless  they 
; desired  to  fraternize  with  us.  Their  policy  was  to 
conquer  surrounding  nations,  not  by  the  sword,  but 
j by  our  principles  and  by  the  force  of  our  example. 

Gentlemen  talked  attorn  Patagonia  and  the  Celes- 
| tial  Empire;  but  let  them  look  back  on  our  national 
history  and  see  whether  we  had  embraced  any  but 
j those  who  first  came  to  us  with  a desire  to  adopt  our 
j republican  principles  and  our  forms  of  free  govern- 
! ir.ent.  But  whence  came  this  libellous  charge  when 
it  was  made  from  abroad?  It  came  from  nations 
, which  had  thernseives  seiz.  1 by  open  violence  upon 
J islands,  and  provinces,  and  whole  countries  of  the 
world:  nations  which  had  dotted  over  the  surface  of 
| tiie  world  with  forts,  armed  for  tiie  desit  uction  of 
j men,  as  closely  as  we  had  our  coasts  with  our  lig-lit- 
; houses  to  protect  life.  This  was  like  the  rest  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  tiie  admission  of 
Texas  to  our  Union,  to  ca-i  an  odium  on  the  mea- 
sure which  did  not  justly  belong  to  it.  When  Po- 
land had  been  openly  attacked  and  dismembered  in 
the  face  of  Europe— when  Afghanistan  and  Scinde 
is  ad  been  invaded  and  ravaged,  and  in  great  part  con- 
quered, it  was  considered  nut  as  a nine  days’  wonder: 
no  official  complaint  of  it  was  made  by  us,  no  censures 
or  vituperations  were  thundered  against  ttie  act  as 
cruel  arid  tyrannical.  But  rio  sooner  did  this  govern- 
ment propose  merely  to  express  its  assent  that  the 
people  of  another  territory  should  unite  with  us  un- 
der a common  government;  that  a hundred  thousand 
people,  who  were  our  own  kith  and  kin — who  had 
worshipped  at  the  same  altars;  had  learned  in  the 
-a  ne  school;  had  adopted  the  same  principles;  hud 
possessed  tiie  same  habits  with  ourselves — men  who 
:o<)  fought  with  us  at  New  Orleans  and  Chippewa, 
and  ./ho  were  anxious  lo  throw  themselves  into  our 
confederacy  for  weal  or  fur  wo — than  we  were  lobe 
insulted  fiom  every  quarter  of  the  world.  To  listen 


to  the  debates,  and  to  the  doleful  predictions  of  what 
was  to  follow  should  Texas  enter  the  Union,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  elements  of  our  government 
were  to  melt  and  dissolve  with  fervid  heat,  and  that 
chaos  was  come  again.  Mr.  W.  repelled  all  such 
imputations  and  insults  with  the  scorn  they  merited. 
He  was  as  jealous  for  the  forms  and  principles  of 
the  constitution  as  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
house,  though  he  conceded  that  they  were  honest  in 
their  motives.  The  people  of  the  north  and  of  the 
west  who  advocated  the  admission  of  Texas  were 
ready  lo  live  and  die  by  the  constitution,  as  firmly 
and  as  devotedly  as  those  who  accused  them  of  a 
design  to  tramsle  on  its  most  sacred  provisions  by  a 
transient  and  fleeting  majority. 

But  what  were  the  objections  urged  against  tiie 
measure,  -first,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and 
then  in  reference  to  tiie  constitution?  Mr.  W.  need 
not  travel  over  all  these  ohieetions.  The  reasons  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  had  been  given  to  tiie  world , 
and  it  was  probably  as  well  understood  now  as  it 
I would  be  after  years  more  of  discussion.  Verdict 
after  verdict  had  been  given,  both  by  government 
] and  people,  on  the  expediency  of  having  Texas  as  a 
j harrier  to  defend  our  country  on  its  southwestern 
border.  Our  fathers  had  settled  the  question  that  our 
! people  should  have  free  access  to  cross  the  Aliegba- 
I nies,  and  should  enjoy  the  undisputed  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  had  fell  ourselves  bound  to  defend 
its  outlet.  They  and  -ve  held  it  their  duty  to  carry 
! out  the  provisions  of  tiie  constitution  in  maintaining 
The  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  and  in 
! maintaining  the  property  and  institutions  of  the 
1 states  as  protected  by  that  instrument.  Nor  was  the 
[obligation  in  the  least  varied,  , nether  the  property  , 
and  rights  of  our  citizens  existed  on  the  savannas  of 
tiie  south  or  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  far 
west.  Some  of  tiie  opponents  of  annexation,  so  far 
from  entertaining  this  view,  which  was  held  by  the 
revolutionary  fathers,  had  not  spared  to  assail  the 
constitution  itself,  and  to  denominate  it  a '‘league 
with  hell”  and  -‘a  covenant  with  death;'’  but  tiie 
friends  of  this  measure,  one  and  all,  heid  that  so 
long  as  Hie  constitution  lived,  the  government  was 
bound  to  protect  the  property  of  oil  our  citizens.  In 
j like  manner  it  was  bound  to  guard  the  safety  of  our 
frontier  from  the  attacks  of  savage  Indian  tribes. — 

1 We  had  collected  into  one  great  mass  the  entire  rem- 
nants of  that  injured  and  : indict ive  people; and  ought 
we  not  to  embrace  an  opportunity  like  this  to  get 
! possession  of  a region  of  country  the  possession  of 
j which  would  give  quietness  and  security  to  the  ca- 
! bins  of  our  western  settlers. 

| But  he  passed  hy  all  considerations  of  this  kind, 
that  he  might  approach  the  true  and  great  question 
in  the  matter,  whether  the  proposed  measure  was  in 
conformity  with  the  constiti.don? 

Before  he  entered  on  that,  however,  he  ought  to 
advert  to  an  objection  which  had  been  urged  on 
! grounds  of  expediency  to  the  form  of  this  joint  re- 
i solution. 

Gentlemen  contended  that  it  might  have  been  put 
in  a better  form,  because,  as  it,  now  stood,  it  asked 
for  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  a future  di- 
vision  of  her  territory  into  states.  He  had  no  doubt 
! that  gentlemen  thought  so;  hut  lie  must  take  the  li- 
! berty  to  tell  them  that  if  Urey  admitted  Texas  as  a 
sovereign  state,  it  was  as  proper  to  ask  her  assent  to 
the  division  of  her  territory,  as  it  v as  that  of  Virgi- 
nia or  New  York  to  the  division  of  their  territory. 
If  we  brought  in  Texas  as  a state,  did  she  not  enter 
tiie  Union  as  a free  and  equal  sister?  Let  it  not  be 
said  that,  if  we. so  received  her,  she  never  would  con- 
j sent  to  divide  her  territory.  Had  nut  die  great  states 
of  our  own  Union  consented  to  divide  theirs?  Had  not 
Virginia  consented  to  lay  off  the  state  of  Kentuck?y 
j Had  not  North  Carolina  consented  lo  lay  oil  Ten- 
1 nessee?  Had  not  Massachusetts  consented  to  the  di- 
vision of  Maine?  And  had  not  Georgia  divided  off 
i her  large  western  territory,  which  now  formed  Ala- 
, bama  and  Mississippi?  Were  not  the  people  of  those, 
jslates  rational  beings?  S>  were  the  people  of  Texas: 
land  what  the  one  had  done  with  so  much  freedom 
i the  other  might  be  expected  to  do  whenever  proper. 

I The  proposition  to  annex  on  this  condition  came  from 
house  with  a large  majority  in  its  favor.  It  had  been 
'said,  however,  that  tiie  Texan  public  lands  and  the 
Indian  affairs  of  Texas  could  not  be  as  well  managed 
by  tiieaftate  ashy  tiie  government  of  the  U.  States; 
and  Mr.  W.  was  ready  to.,  assent  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  in  the  hands  ol  the  latter  But  the 
plan  had  a great  countervailing  benefit,  which  gen- 
tlemen ought  not  to  forget.  This  resolution  got  en- 
tirely rid  of  tiie  difficulty  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Texan  debt.  This,  it  would  remembered,  had  been 
one  fruitful  source  of  objection  to  the  treaty  former- 
ly submitted.  With  that  feature  the  measure  never 
could  have  received  tiie  assent  of  the  other  house, 
ur,  even  if  it  had,  it  probably  never  could  have  met 
the  approbation  of  the  community.  But  that  diffi- 
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cnlty  wa3  now  douo  away  with.  ' It  was  objected  I made  the  appointments  under  this  government.'  The  i 
that  the  resolution  proposed  to  take  away  from  Tex-  j senate?  Not  at  all.  The  appointments  were  made] 
as  her  custom  houses — one  means  of  paying  her  debts,  by  the  president,  though  the  senate  was  required  to  i 
It  did  so  propose,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  thought,  very  pro-  approve  them,  their  concurrence  being  resorted  to  j 
perly;  but  it  left  her  public  lands,  and  if  even  a fourth  only  for  greater  security’  All  these  were  executive 
part  of  them  remained  unsold,  they  alone  would  be  powers,  and  the  real  contest  here  was,  whether  the  j 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  pay  all  her  ob- 1 arm  of  executive  power  should  by  mere  construc- 
ligations.  As  soon  as  the  union  should  be  effected  I tion  be  suffered  to  defeat  the  power  of  the  legislative 
the  price  of  these  lands  would  immediately  rise, and  1 department, 
as  the  tide  of  emigation  poured  into  that  quarter 
those  prices  would  be  sustained,  and  would  soon 


raise  enough  to  provide  for  her  public  debt.  No  in- 
justice, therefore,  would  be  done  to  the  creditors  of 
Texas,  if  enough  of  her  public  property  was  left 
.behind  to  pay  them.  All  gentlemen  acquainted  with 


Mr.  W.  said  ho  should  treat  the  argument  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  with  fairness;  he  would 
meet  them  in  the  teeth  and  not  dodge  or  flinch  from 
ar.y  position.  They  insisted  that  the  constitution 
had  confided  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with,  the  advice  and  oon- 


t.lie  law  knew  the  soundness  of  this  principle  in  pri-  sent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate.  Very  well;  had 
vate  transactions)  and  it  applied  with  equal  force  to 'this  ever  been  denied?  Gentlemen  were  fighting 
a public  debt.  [ with  windmills.  Mr.  and  his  friends  had  never 

But  it  was  said  also  that  a joint  resolution  jof  th  is  denied  it.  He  had  before  him  the  famous  resolu- 


kir  J was  not  respectful  to  Texas,  and,  if  this  were 
the  first  communication  proposed  to  be  made  to  her 
by  this  government,  there  might  possibly  be  some- 
thing in  the  objection;  but  had  we  not  been  negotia- 
ting with  her  for  years?  Did  her  people  know  nothing 
about  this  matter,  and  had  they  done  nothing  about  it? 


tions.of  Mr.  Madison  iu  1736.  These  had  ever  been 
the  guide  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
they  were  so  now.  Ho  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  a part: 

“ Resolved , That  it  being  declared  by  the  second  j 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  ‘that 


As  to  another  objection,  that  it  would  not  be  respect- ! the  president  shall  have  power,  by  and  w ith  the  ad- 
ful  to  the  bouse  of  representatives,  he  could  not  con-  vice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
ceive  how  that  would  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  joint  vided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur,’ the 
resolution  was  their  own  measure.  house  of  representatives  does  not  claim  any  agency 

But  the  great  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether]  in  making  treaties,”  See- 
the act  proposed  was  constitutional  in  its  character?  j Gentlemen  said  that  the  house  of  representatives 
Now,  if  Mr.  TV.  understood  the  grounds  taken  by  , could  not  ratify  a treaty,  and  who  denied  that?  The 
gentlemen  cm  the  other  side,  the  first  vyas  that  con  - friends  of  annexation  left  the  ratification  or  rejection  to 
gress  cannot  admit  new  states  formed  out  of  territo-  ; the  senate.  But,  then,  gentlemen  insisted  that  the  trea- 
ry  not  before  within  the  Union.  And  another  branch  ! ty  which  the  senate  had  refused  to  ratify  was  now  sent 
of-lhe  objection  still  more  serious  was,  that  congress  1 to  the  house.  Mr.  W.  would  remind  them  of  an 
could  not  admit  a new  state  unless  it  was  formed  out , important  difference  between  the  treaty  as  submitted 
of  territory  which  had  been  in  the  Union  in  1783.  1 to  the  senate  and  the  joint  resolution  now  proposed 

[Mr.  Archer  here  interposed  and  said  that  the  : for  adoption.  It  was  then  by  the  treaty  proposed  to 
gentleman  was  correct  in  his- statement  as  to  the  first : annex  Texas  as  a territory  — now  it  was  propose  I to 
branch  of  the  objection,  but  not  so  as  to  the  second  admit  Texas  as  a,  state.  It  never  had  been  proposed 
No  such  position  was  to  be  found  in  the  rep'orl  of  the  j to  admit  a state  by  the  treaty  power.  The  treaty 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  ] j was  to  obtain  it  as  a territory;  and  then  it  was  held 

Mr.  Wood  bn  ry  replied  that  he  should  show  pre-  that>  if  wfi  Snt  l!le  territory  first-,  still  the  state  must 
sently  lhat  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  held  both  | be  admitted  by  congress,  and  congress  alone.  They 
doctrines.  The  friends  of  the  resolution  maintained]  ^id  n°t  now  undertake  to  ratify  a treaty:  the  treaty 
that  congress  could  admit  new  states,  whether  the  j had  been  repudiated,  and  its  subject  matter— the 
territory  out  of  which  they  were  formed  ever  had!  geU">g  of  Texas  merely  as  a territory.  The  senate 
previously  been  in  the  Union  or  not.  On  what  I l)0'v  asked  to  .act  with  the  house  under  another 
grounds  did  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  rely?  Their'  at'd  a substantive  power  in  the  constitution.  Last 
doctrine  was,  lhat  the  treaty-making  power  only  j session  they  had  been  invoked  to  act  under  the  trea- 
could  acquire  foreign  territory.  The  friends  of  the  I ty-making  power  alone,  and  its  incidents.  This 


bill  said  that  congress  could  organize  states  in  what  I 
had  been  foreign  territory  either  by  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  or  by  legislation.  They  denied  that  a 
treaty  was  indispensable.  Again,  as  to  the  grounds 
of  these  positions.  The  opponents  of  the  resolution 
relied  entirely  on  construction  and  implication,  and" 
on  nothing  else.  Its  friends  relied  on  the  simple  let- 
ter of  the  constitution,  plain,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  spirit,  without  any  impfication  or  construction  in 
the  matter.  The  constitution  said  Lhat  neio  stales 
may  be  admitted  by  Ike  congress  into  the  Union.  And  what 
were  states?  Did  not  a state  consist  of  lands  and 
people?  The  clause  then  meant  that  new  lands  and 
people  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Gentlemen 
denied  this,  add  insisted  that  before  we  could  admit 
a state  we  must  interpolate  a requirement  to  go  to  a 
foreign  government  by  means  of  the  treaty  power, 
and  buy  the  territory  out  of  which  it  was  to  be  form- 
ed. How  must  these  conflicting  views  strike  the 
country?  The  friends  of  the  measure  on  his  side  of 
the  house  stood  now  just  where  they  had  always 
stood.  They  supported  the  constitution  in  its  ex- 


was  the  broad  distinction.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  therefore,  took  nothing  by  saying  that  the 
house  of  representatives  could  not  ratify  a treaty. — 
The, power  now  to  be  exercised  was  different  in  es- 
sence as  well  as  in  form.  But  why  did  he  not  tell  us 
what  topics  the  treaty  power  was  expressed,  in  the 
constitution,  to  act  on?  He  would  ask  this  question: 
could  the  treaty-making  power  by  mere  implication 
take  away  from  congress  an  express  grant  made  to 
congress  alone  iu  the  constitution.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  what 
express  grant  the  constitution  contained  to  the  treaty- 
making power  either  to  buy  territory  or  admit  states? 
The  gentleman  could  show  none,  while  we  could 
show  such  a one  to  buy.  He  and  his  friends  (Mr 
Archer’s)  objected  to  the. -clause  to  admit  new  st.-i  ;s 
because  of  its  brevity;  it  was  expressed  in  so 
fe  w words. 

Mr.  W.  would  ask  him  what  was  the  length  <>:'  lhat 
section  in  the  constitution  which  conferred  the  tree 
ty-making  power  on  the  president?  After  examin 
ing  the  constitution,  Mr.  VV.  said,  it  was  just  two 


press  grants  of  power;  while  gentlemen  on  the  other  i and  a half  lines.  But  tiie  inquiry  recurred  again, 
side  relied  upon  construction  apd  implication  for  de- 1 where  was  the  express  grant  which  brought  this 
slroying  one  of  these  express  grants.  Mr.  VV.  had 
often  heard  of  the  constitution  being  constituted  lor 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  bouridafie^^power 
which  it  granted;  but  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  his 
life  that  he  witnessed  a resort  to  the  powers  of  con- 
struction to  batter  down  express  grants  by  the  force 
of  grants  conjured  into  existence  by  implication. — 

He  and  his  associates  had  ever  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  tiie  rights  of  the  states,  against  the 
claims  of  executive  usurpation  founded  on  construc- 
tions of  the  constitution;  while  those  on  the  other 


case,  this  subject  matter,  within  the  treaty-making 
power?  The  constitution  said  that  the  president 
might  make  treaties,  with  the  consent  of  tsvo-thirtls 
of  the  senate.  Yes,  he  might  make  treaties;  but  on 
what?  How  had  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  enlightened  the  senate  on  this  point? 
According  to  the  report,  the  treaties  must  be  such 
as  were  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfard". — 
Yes;  the  genera!  welfare — that  old  argument  which 
was  like  a nose  of  wax,  capable  of  being  turned 
every  way.  But  vhy  did  not  the  gentleman  go  a 


,^ide  ot  the  house  had  ever  been  more  noted  for  their  | little  further?  Did  not  tiie  gentleman  see  in  the  con 
attachment  to  executive  power,  and  their  artnQJtness  j stitulion  who  it  was  that  had  charge  of  the  general 
and  dexterity  in  construing  the  letter  of  the  const!- j welfare?  Was  it  the  president  and  senate?  No;  it 
tution.  thereat  contest  here  was  between  the  pow-j  was  the  congress — ‘congress  shall  have  power  to 
er  ol  congress  and  I he  power  of  the  president.  But  | provide  for  the  general  welfare” — -o  that,  if  there 
the  gentleman  lrom  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  had  repre-  j was  any  thing  in  lhat  argument,  it  all  made  against 
sented  it  as  a contest  between  the  senate  and  the  j the  gentle, nan  and  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Real- 
house,  ot  representatives.  To  listen  to  the  language!  ly,  if  this  were  not  too  serious  a subject  for  mirth, 
of  gentlemen,  one  would  think  that  the  power  to  he  might  say  to  gentlemen  who  objected  to  the  clause 
make  a treaty  v.-as  in  the  senate.  Tiiis  was  not  so.  ( for  the  a- 


...  . ....  .....  ....mission  i 

i lie  senate  origin  ■ u-  ] no  Creasy;  it  v.  us  hi  Un  presi- ! ( while  their  o;vn  t 
dent,  with  the  a : vice,  liovvovcy,  and  the  concurrence  j the  gentleman's 
of  the  senate.  Look  at  the  appointing  power— who'  the  constitution 


f new  states  because  it  was  short, 
a Uses  were  equally  short,)  that 
report  was  three  times  as  long  as 
As  to  the  length  of  claur.  s,  it  was 


rather  a singular  lest  of  their  weight  and  impor- 
tance. Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  tear; 
three  words  only  to  a most  momentous  power.  Ano- 
ther objection  had  been  urged,  which  had  about  the 
same  weight.  It  had  been  said  that  the  clause  was 
hidden  away  in  an  obscure  corner — it  had  not.  been 
put  in  the  forefront  of  the  constitution — it  was  thrust 
away  to  the  end  of  it.  Mr.  VV.  denied  that  it  had 

been  hidden,  or  that  it  occupied  an  obscuie  place. 

The  clause  was  found  just  where  it  ought  to  be, 
among  the  arrangement  of  the  constitution  respect- 
ing states.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  that  instrument  was  its  surprising  brevity 
and  terseness — like  the  Bible  itself,  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  our  religion  in  a single  volume.  The  greatest 
proof  of  its  clem  ness  and  comprehensiveness  was 
found  in  the  fact,  that,  although  the  country  had  been 
governed  by  it  for  half  a century,  it,  never  had  been 
altered,  save  in  one  slight  instance,  respecting  the. 
election  of  a president,  and  one  other,  in  the  prohi- 
bition to  receive  foreign  titles. 

Mr.  W.  would  tell  gentlemen  -with  the  utmost 
frankness  how  he  understood  the  power  to  be  gain- 
ed in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  treaties.  It 
was  not  that  the  treaty -making  powei  had  relation  to 
all  the  interests  of  the  country  _ whh-h  were  foreign 
and  exterior.  This  distinction  had  been  attempted 
to  be  set  up  in  the  position  that  the  legislature  had 
charge  of  whatever  was  domestic,  while  the  treaty 
power  was  charged  with  all  that  was  foreign.  The 
whole  legislative  pa  ver,  the  whole  general  govern- 
ment almost,  had  rcspeci.  to  our  foreign  relations, 
and  not' the  treaty-making  power  alone.  The  .con- 
stitution contained  several  express  grants  to  congress 
of  power,  the  exercise  of  which  expressly  respected 
our  foreign  and  not  our  domestic  affairs,  as  these 
were  chiefly  left  with  the  states.  What  was  the 
power  t > declare  war ? Was  it  not  a power  granted 
to  congress,  and  referring  to  our  foreign  relations?-— 
We  declare  no  war  at  home;  when  war  arose  with- 
in our  own  bordei  it  was  called  an  insurrection,  and 
congfess.was  empowered  to  put  it  down;  but  not  by 
declaration  of  war.  What  was  the  power  given  to 
cbngress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce?  Had  that  an 
aspect  alone  to  our  internal  concerns?  Did  gentle- 
men claim  that  too  exclusively  for  the  treaty-making 
power,  when  the  constitution  expressly  confided  it 
to  congress?  Was  it  given  entirely  to  ihe  president 
and  senate?  And  yet  it.  had  reference  to  our  exter- 
nal affairs.  How  could  any  gentleman  attempt  to 
maintain  a position  that  all  foreign  matters  belonged 
to  treaties,  which  was  contradicted  by  half  the  ex- 
press grants  in  the  constitution.  Congress  had  power 
to  borrow  money;  yet  most  of  our  loans  were  for- 
merly made  abroad;  and  would  the  gentleman  place 
the  power  to  borrow  money  exclusively  in  the  pre- 
sident and  senate  on  that  account?  A state  might 
rriake  a compact  with  a foreign  power  by  the  assent  of 
congress  Would  the  gentleman  take  that  power 
away  also  and  give  it  to  the  treaty  power?  Where 
was  this  to  lead?  He  was  sorry  to  see  this  doctrine 
maintained  by. a gentleman  who  had  taken  his  seal 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Had  Mr.  Jeff -rson  held 
such  a doctrine  as  this?  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  thouo-ht 
that  the  constitution  contained  no  power  to  make 
treaties  on  matters  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
president  and  the  senate.  Gentlemen  will  read  this 
in  his  correspondence.  That  a certain  thing  could 
- dope  by  treaty  in  a foreign  government  was  ano- 
iher  rule  laid  down  for  the  extent  of  the  treaty 
lower  here.  But  this  was  no  rule  for  us.  Tiiis  was  not 
a primary  government;  it  was  a government  only  of 
delegated  powers.  Would  the  gentleman  do  that  by 
the  treaty  power  which  the  constitution  had  not  em- 
powered the  congress  itself  to  do,  but  had  reserved  ' 
to  the  people  in  the  states?  No,  no.  Tiie  treaty 
power  must  be  limited. by  those  powers  given  to  con- 
gress respecting  our  foreign  affairs.  The  action  of 
the  treaty  power  could  not  be  extended  to  any  thing 
which  had  not  been  at  ail  confided  to  the  general 
government,  nor  that  had  been  expressly  delegated 
to  another  department  in  government,  which  it  could 
perform  without  the  help  of  a treaty.  No  matter 
ho  ,v  common  this  had  been  abroad,  to  sell  or  buy 
s!  ites  by  treaty  without  their  consent,  or  regulate  re- 
ligion, it  could  not  be  done  here.  Here  we  had 
limited  governments  and  written  constitutions.  The 
custom  was  in  European  governments  for  the  em- 
peror or  the  king  to  do  every  tiling  by  treaty  which 
had  relation  to  foreign  powers  Did  not  the  inon- 
ttrehs  of  E mope  transfer  anJ  convey  states  among 
themselves  without  asking  ihe  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple? Did  the  king  of  France,  when  lie  ceded  to 
us  Louisiana,  ask  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana? Did  the  king  of  Spain,  when  he  ceded  to  U3 
the  Florid  as,  u.-k  the  consent  of  the  inhabitant.-?  — 
Such  a thing  was  not  even  thou,  hi  of.  The  people, 
will)  the  territory,  were  every  J.,y  S,,1J  ami  trans- 
ferred by  L mop  tail  (reafi  •»  l.fci  sheep  in  the  sham- 
bles; but  could  that  be  i.ut?  So  nothing  was  inure 
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■ T , ..  'p  Umalte  treaties'  about  reH-rand  instead**  cofting-as  ..a  stile,  should prefer  to  f be  a^reA>y  tr 
£?“  SJJiKJ  one  creed  and  proscribing  another;  enter  the  Union  as  a territory,  and  not  by  leg.slat.on  . sit, on  nowbefore 
giO",  a'-. -shin  n . . , f ...,y  kind,  then  the  treat-,  making  power  would 


•aly.  But  that  was  not  the  propo- 
jongress.  Mr.  Jefferson  never  had 

,„V7hL  »«  that  ’ in  this  of  av  kind,  then  the  treat  making  power  would  | that  ques'-ion  before  him;  he  never  had  been  asked Ho 
but  could  we  d®  *«y  s . apply,  beoaus'e  then  h ••  in  the  cobstitu-  j receive  aistate by?  the  action  of  con 

country'  Lerlam.y  J.oi.  ...  «*.,.*  hnt.-not  till  then,  that  a treaty  be-  j had  no  doubt  that  Mr,  Jefferson  _ had  altered  hie 

The  views;  but  whether  he  had  or  not  did  not  touch  this 


cl  \ ■ . > I 'j  , UVUUU-.C  U I I w 1 I VII*.  . . ,,  ■ ...  ~ . - 

hrlni,  thr  matter  a little  nearer  home.  Sup-  tion  would  arise,  but  not  till  then,  that  a treaty 
• V . n - \t iVt'-in »<*  ( VI v 1 in*»*  nece^sa  v,  the-'  president  must  make  it.  j no  • news,  um  -.vm^iuw  -ho  uuu  u. 

pose  tho  h--.nor.  ger U leman » _ ' 6t  • !;*  * 1 seriate  and  president  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 'the  ! question.  Mr.  Madison  had  certainly,  thought  that 

Archer)  should  become  the -pr  o for  |?llro- ! matter  if  congress -could  act;  and  phoSe  to  actpjvjlb-  i Louisiana,  when  formed  into  a state,  could,  be  ?d- 

rent:  what  was  «t  WT?  commpr  y J , 0,,t  them.  ! milted  by  congress  lawfully,  for  he  signed  the  bill 

pean  treaties  lean  ie  mmp:c  ; dowry’—  I Thc'power  to  regulate  foreign  comineree,  for  ex-  ; for  admission  in  1812.'  - ; , 

:roi;;n  pTih«ew  at..l  the  fix  , > * ’ c„sVom  ! amide. ‘was  given  by  the  C institution  to  Congress—  ! [Mr.  Moreiiea.d  here  interposed  and  said  that  the 
Ywjuid.  lie  honorable  benc. .an  . and  thus  Would  aify  gentleman  sav  in  the  teeth  of  this,  that  j honorable  senator  appeared  to  have  mistaken  his 

asmarkug  L ex- 1 lie r^lMion  of  fo;v:.,7  - imerce  belonged  to.  the  | whole  aim.  M,  Nicholas  had  written  a letter  to 

obtain  by  treaty  a uch  uowiy.t ‘ there-  I-  - -.-  un  -v;  lie  w ...id  try  to  lay  dow-n  the-rMr.  Jefferson,  stating  it  as  Ins  opinion  that  congress 

ample,  because  mat  w?.s  a foreten  a»air,  • - , . , k.,,  (hr,  , .sti(nl  -,vhen  it  did  and  when  I had  power  to  receive  Louisiana  under  the  clause  for 

fore  iim'uded  -in  the  real;  pouer  ,t  a.-l  K-tomMo  the  treaty  power."  When  we  had  ! the  admission  of  new  states.  There  was  no-other 

WI..H,  :hen  was  the  K^hm^Lon  "x  com ■ wUl.  a f.ti'n  nnlim  which  nossesse:!  no  i subject  mentioned  in  this  .correspondence.  Mr. 

'•n-  ••••  • . ,1  j . 0ur  .ngdmeftfs  with'  that  nation  1 Jefferson"  held  that  congress  could  not,. and.  there  was/ 

■iic  powers  grai.'.M  lo  I [“'l.ilil.la  «•»  .Amtas  ! Z°aS-  | ‘ ’m!."  ft'res-ii.ip.i.  nj-.r"  umUen- 

cong-ess,  and  alh the d ,i|Jthdpow-  merje  by  legislation,  • ilfrnot'w  4o  Che  lion  at  tha  time  by  -Mr.  Jefferson  wasjhe  admission 

ive  nruS1-  be  bfternised  by  ^>11  A'crelnti^aly- was  now  no  secrfeL-b-lierepptt  bn  of  Loi  siar.ajby  treaty  ;.and*not  by  ajuvy Thatwas 

■ 

1 •'  . j Api.  0f  the>ovcrnm-nt  < fore,  .>  illiout  impropriety;  he  spoken  of  in  this  de->  Mr.  Jefferson's  objections  were  against  receiving  her 

cu\\:  11  ' h.  i ,0  ,|,c  trean-  power  if:  bate . Why, -he  a.-ked,  bad  not.  that  treaty  been  con- ; by  treaty,  am)  be  thought  that  this  clause  would  not 

3ndi  , , rr  -orl  might  b-  Kn;  . £ ' ° TheiSb.n  i lirmrd?'.  liecm.se  it  rci.m-i  to  maUcrs  .vhicl.1  could  ! jum.fy.  iu  So;  on  another  point,  his  authority  was 

Umnmmm.m'i'd'  n’  iU*,'  Ibat'  'the  t.,-a ! y . v.  rr  in- i be  bm,  !i v , ■ , , •! bY.-nu;,  had  am  . . ' the 


v j : \i  tllU  CTCin  flail  . agllllS  lilmii.  lit.-  HtH  ' 

...  L.u-  .....  ...w  -y‘-J  I- : j • • V*  , ;.rr  > .T  ■ • i b n'i  by"  legislation  W'1-  couM  do  i treaty  power  was-  confined  in  .its  action  to  express 

.b . ..  - 


tin:  same,  anil  the  ti-eal  ■ W . ibi  not  oe  ieede-l.  How  .grants  inane  to  congress  in  me  • anvmuuo..,  ».■<, 
was  it  a s' to  tim  c..!oi,ia'l  fade  with  f:l -gland  aU  •?— ' whatever,  his  views  may  have  been  eventually  on 

- 


reign 

iptrisl 


neiiL  v v.ih.ii  uiotu  i ..  . 

j.-i  w>. •.:!•■;  i.'ii  cr  cm. i i - i not  acL^;-  i;i’n  '■  • ; 

itvr  .out;  Toat  was  a braneu  oi 

7 .A,,  granted-powers,  and  earns  to  a stage  when  j Great  Britain  would  n U r.-gulal 


_ a 

■ - ^ v|,m  ■ ijtrcat  Jirimii  woum  h<h  ivuiau-  u oy  iaw,'.then'.ije-  parallel  'cas'e  -to  that  in  1803. ' TJie'one  was  the  ail- 

T ' • ",  ^r^^d'wuhoufthe  hbt  ur^n  afky  jsb-rm^rbe  hn  I I-  th-  «rca°t,-p  nvor/  U ,t  she  ha  i , minion  of  KrVitm-y,  the  other  an,  .he  admission.,  of 

1 " p«  ' " ; -Y  , urn!.,  a la  ,r  ...  in  ' » . U»  a st*le.  The  one  proposed  action  by  the  treaty 

realy,  il.cn  the  reay  p-ver  J;;  T . ^wer/.the  other,  proposed  ^action  by  the.  legislators, 

„s ,,  ,„u.  -1;, » .... .» — ; ss'sa  - Jh . z; ; :Sio"bb 'A ««!.  w .;r^.i  u ».  =>.i 

he  views  of  I he  people.  not  in  the -form  of  a trealy.  C mgross  were  acting  as  - for  the  formation  of  the  constitul  i n,  wlucn  put  a 

In  corbrni-.ilion  of  this,  Mr.  Vv . went  on  to  iii'piirc  ^ ..s. ;ra„i  in' naming  Ibis  rcsolu-  favorable  coimlrueticm  cm  this  clause  impacting  the 

.vim  h:.d  the  power  of  making  treaties  h.-lm-.  l ie  • ^ ^ . ( .j  j...  adinis-siou  of  now  states,  besides  its  l.nguage,  halted 

idoption  or  the  present  constitution?.'  The  congress  . \,8 |eferf. Ufsit'tlid  .Cr^atj-taaKlng;  pdw-  j-ahd  plain.  That  whole  su  ject  had  been 

af  the  confederation.  The  power  was  Inen  m ron‘  ,.r‘  a pp ! i < ! in  u case-  like  tin-,  d express  grant, to  fully  iTiot  ah-.l  considered  by  the'  honorable'  senator 
rrt'--  ione,  and  e.t. v n»-  ur-ked,  ciui  , ( , oulv  p.  i.;  ,1  a li  l.«  ••  :*  - from  Peunsyh'u.MW,  .(Mr.  i h.-.uan \nt  } Mr.  '.y  . 

;res-  oct  up  ui  all  subjects  by  treaty  Certainly  not.  ^ouy,(i  nn’  ur"wuli|:i  eoa. ulele  it's  action  without  wouM  r>6t, . tuerujo're,  detain  the  senate  by  adding 
l'hev  acted  as  a legislature  till  they  came  to  some-  a-treal  ’ j>.,,  ;t  rrVm  |lGr G>  m ,i.  power  does  not ! any  thing  oh  that  subject,  except  one  Tact,  which  was 
thing  in  our  foreign  relations  which  cojlti  not  he  ac  : ^ . nor  (]oe’s  ;;  if  -vhen  a •.  a itcy  ij  conquer- i certain  andjin'.i*minble— - it, had  been  proposed  in  con- 
complished  without  a treaty.  I tow  could  congresses  1 Vftei^a  dec  la  rail  or,  ..f  war  hv  .va'rcH^  and  its:  yentioo  to  limit  the  danse  to  stale-  formed  out  of 
a legislature,  for  example,,  deal  with  tl  e buliaii  °E  ^/verivneiU  ■ ud  ir-onle  with ouf  Juv  Ire.iiy.  of  peace, ' terrilory  then  withm  the  United  Suites,  untf  that 
' ■"|1  9*  Y a : : : , re 

. ' ' , j di.s  ■ jv-ered , an  I out-  h;vs, ; fact*,  and  eriM  m»l  bo  get  rid  of.  B.it  !tc  won  Is 

eases  uic  ac-  , <•  -uhout.anv  Ven'.v,  CSiended  i frdm'thal  suhjeei.. 

- . . , : f.  ■ . , ...  ~ • 44,  A rirrn  y> . 


latu re  in  then- .government?  In  these  cases  me  ae-  . ^ ao,  of  - - 

t,o„  of  the  two  governments  could  mu  .....  iu  ,vheu  a country  i-er.lA  toil,  by  anbther 

plixhcd  by  mutual  laws,  because  on  one  side  l.-cc  ,t  ^ o(.  c,;  ; bee,,  done 'again  and 

was  no  legislature  la  make  a law.  I Ire  ''an-  letio.i  ; - in;  1|ku  S nith-miuft  fund, 

must  then  be  aceomplisliwl  by  the  medium  ot  a ■ jj„  WJ  .j  (-orlj  ,M  ,„,rs-i.'.  ibis  course  of  illii’s- 

pl'iHic  I juniier  'reslraiui  in  reference  even  to  - >tne.;  ryj ,,  bav-in-  Huts  •' vie"  th  rough  witk-thc  C0Q$fi-  • icgi»r*u*e,  anu  vnw  ..».**«..«<.  b*>-e  ts?*“r;. 

treaties.  Sn.no  commercial  treati-*,  lor  exam;  ; tu*'i->i*aJ  a’-  ,1,  , point  -pissed  on  to  ndtice.-.  constiUitionbeeause.  thepower  was  executive?  Ant 

could  n<>(  be  made  at  Ml.  such  -as  prolumted  certain  ./  ' f .,,ta„ccs  >vhi<:li  bore  on  the  ! aid  the  judiciary  ght  a power  .in' t lie  eanstitufion,  be 

impel  Uriions.  Here  is  I be  clause  helm,  e "‘f'  l.>"  : ,v  of  l'-,-  pa  - i-r  o'fTliis  resolulibii.  It  had  i cause  the  power  was  judicial-  Gr  did  each  of  these 

to  v - vas  it  here?  I h 're  ity  p-.wer,  I, island  >1  o - Le‘  theore^denls  set'fnj3l)j  arui'iA-lSlE,^  several  deparim^ts  derive  th  ■ - 

i'Sg  confided  in  ah  unlimited  manner  to  congress,  a 

was  the  case  in  'he  confederation,  was  taken  a way  j p:lori'ja  j,ad  both  been  a-.quir.ed  by  treaty 
frettxoogress, 'because  its  exercise  oy  .that  bo.d>  nd,t  n,0't  tfentleiffeti  i 


Again,  it  w;, : maintained  that  this,  was  not  the  exer- 
cise of  a legislative  power,  and-, .therefor.*;, it  could 
cot  ha  done’ by  congress  iij  this  resolution;  baton 
that  point  h.;  would  ask,  did  the  legislature  get 
its  power  .in  the  constitution  because  a power  was 
legislative,  and  did  the  executive  get  u power  in  tile 

* " And 


would  he  cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  and  had 
aecn  given  to  the  executive,  checked,  however,  by 
3 assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sfenat  - 
.Plus  change,  'Mr.  VV.  said,  bad  been  made  lor  the 
sake  of  convenience  an  J not  for  safety,  due  people 
surely  might  as  safely  have  entrusted  such  a power 
with  their  own  rep  - o;, unlives,  ts>  whom  war  and 

- 

the  executive. with  two-thirds  of  tue  se-uatc  When  : 


j they  might  be  re.-,  ded  in  the  abstracQ?  ■ For  illustration: 
had  been;  but  c-mld  i.  ,t‘  gentlemen  |V.rcoiye  the  Trio  i rial 'of  imp-achni'erits  was  expressly  co-iilded 
broad  disiin  ct'ufii  del  VC -M  and  this  case?!  to  tiio  senate -by  th  constitution.  Hat  that  a legis- 
ts yj  vc  v.-re  -,  , 1 mil  ting  new  stales;  we  were  lative  act?  Was  -it  not  a j.ud  ieia.  ae-r  Vet  it. dm  not 

nurebasmg  term  ...  , l fendUrry  aloiw.  ThcJnhaP't.'belcng  to.the^udieiiry:  ju belonged  l,  - • 

bitanls  of  ' tiiisiu-nn  -.  ere  not  toon  considered  nu-  j And  Why?  Because  the  consiitut!  >ti  guve-  it-lo  die 
morons  enough  and- entirely  fit  for  admission  as  citi-  senate.  The  power . -to  confirm  nominations  was 
Zens  of  toe  Uni:- -I  ytal-  ; they  j.ad  a . I I ' u trained  i given  by  the  Cdnstnutmn  to  two-third  i ot  the  senate, 
to  our  habits  and  our.  principles,  and  u-cpiired  some  Was  that  a legislative  act?  1 ne  suggestion  ot  a mend - 
probation  We  admit te-l  the  t • -riV.ry*  by  treaty  be- 1 ments  to  the  consUtution  i\-vs  g'.v:m  by  the  constitn- 


e cm-ulivo-  it:  I , ■ Ards  of  me  senate  When  ; ^ ^^/^o'Vj.J^^Veti-da'tMr;  having  juns  | tion  to  congress.  'Was  tint  a I-  grd-itive  act?  All 

ev  wunt-.J  greater  m!,-'y  m regard  to  anv  povvei , , (.  ( ; ( l,„.  rjse  \Ve  got  lja,ii*i:ina  from'  France;:  there  were  p >wers  nol  legislative  iti  their  nature,  but 

ey  went  to  ti  n f ’ ; >f representatives,  1 Hat  ,.ad  j-^,  ,iu..,  tlai|  effi.-mTit'  iegr-iaf.ire.  Wc  got  Flo-  'cotifi  led  lotlie  legislature  for  convenience  sake,  too 

t-.i  T at  rick  Ih-n-.y  - argument  against  the  eoii-.itu-  ; V_,  )fiJ  s ;.,.  . li;l  , lhcn  Slich  'legislature:  ■ With  this  r.ver  to  admit  new  states.  It  was  conve- 

. - -cut  ot  tin  house  Ol  f-  - . J;  ,f  thela  univi  n . u -d  n.  , ^r  GJJ  W • • sh-»  Id  • s-r.  - vn  i a power.— 


K .....  - a,„su,  ...  rid..  :.  Spam;  Spam  hail  then  no  such  i-.-gtsiaiur,-.  v:  w a-am.i  *• 

'■  U"  : ° , , ; Ann  u then,  a. en  -an_  n - .'  /,  r '■  O*  " " — 

...  liv  was  Wit  mad::  necessary  lo  i,.e  ratilica- i | v/(  nould  oet -m  rtt  .ry  hv  tr.  n.  v.  It  wa  ; .not  m to  nave  a vc, -it ;o.i  v :cnevcr 

an  'f  a treaty;  Witlim  t that  it  was  decmeO  '-'J  t (jli|":i  ,rrt' follow  that  we  co'ii-.l.-not  aJ.nit  starns  i'a  new  slate  was-  admitted;  that  w mid  have  been 

m unsafe,  and  some  ot  the  sta'cs actuall^proposed  Urn  ieVi^ation  and  thus -et  it?  If,  in  h-.-J,  we  had  ad-  - highly  iat -on venict  ;.  She  natur  >1  the  s - 

' 

i,  : * y 'he  « -.-.-tv  P".  ver  lin-n  there  would  have  been  i in  the  rights,-  guaranties,  and  powers  ot  'he  nation, 
a cc-aliict  between  that  nower  and  this  tflausC;  but  | something  -more  than  ibc.power  ol  congress  was  re- 
ive did  not,  and  therefore  'the  geuilemaaV  precedent; : quir.ed,  and-  ntiou  could  be  called, 

r iling  a territory  by  treaty,  avail  1 nothing  to  j JJ.ji  there  was  more  still  in  tiiis  argument.  The 
s , •/  t'  it  a .-.late  could  i:  t be  a-1  milted  by  the  legfc-  power  which  br<  rglu  two  states  wg-.-ilicr  being  an 
lature.  i organic  power  ralhef.  than  legisUtivo,  it  was  more 

Tl  een'tl  n from  K-mtuckr,  (Mr.  M .uif.iixad),  psuitc-d  in  its  nature  to  the  whole  congress  than  to  trie 

ich.-i  laid  trjs  ■ li  Me,  Jef  ' m’s  tr :y  y-i  mg  u>  W.; 

• ■ " ,.IS  ltia  sutierior,  I adv,  an 


r.  uineiidment  iu  the  eonstitutt  ni  to  t.i.at  ettecl.  Ana 
. him  tell  i itlelsea  a little  piece  of  h.istory 
especi’mg -tin-  U-.rUbid  convention,  sviircli  he  jnen- 
iu  md  i.i  n ) siurit  of  disrespect  or  taunt,  but  as  mat- 
er of  bis  lory:  that  very  convention  recommended 
be  necessity  of  the  assent  of  l o-thirds  ul  both 
lou-c s to  the  ratification  of  a treaty.  How,  then, 
vas  it  possible  to  sav  that  the  clause  empowering 
•orrpress  to  admit  new  states  was  vmsalc;  and  hence 
i Id  be  -O  .;i?t rue'!  as  to  make  it,  or  the  pro 
mre.  ym  >11  a g 

without  encounre 
re  vented*,  l 

- 

u,  4"t  f:  tv  .:  ..  ;:ut  ;r,  ihi*  case  v.  fere  wus'sueh  an 
,'v.-hv  was  the  mt-.-rposi?:  n of  the  u .-aly 
ml  refu 

- t rin'J  1 : : iipused  i : ; tins  pfiii'.  resolution. 


bstatd 
u wer 


rq-l 


U vv  - . I iUtUJIl,  till- I MI'J  5 is-  11.  ovi^.n.  -vw  ..  ....  • 

'a-.-iims!  t,  b sit  did, he  n.u  perceive  that  that  argument  .oody 
was  as  strung  a ad  stronger  again,'  himself  than  ! 
aga  ,-t  the  friends  of  tic.  r.-.soluti  i;i?  WJjjt  was  Mr. 

J -d  argiiaceit?  it  was  Sg  lit  the  aq-q  lisiti on 

,-.f  Loi.imiunu  by  Imiltj.  'All  that  the  boa  irablc  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky',  (M i: • M ,.i; : i :..vO) . had  slid Wu 
from  Mr.  .letlorsors  vvuitt  u^ain-s-t  Imcii*  >.va  <’  i i^lnic- 
tion.  The-.-  held  that'  t-.-rrilor-y  laast.h  siiirl  Ly 
treafy.  Mr.  Jetfenotv  held  at  first  fiat  it  could  not 


I 

ments,  w-he.r-.*.  shew  was  formerly 
n j written  e .,i-!i  niLi-ci,  b it  in  r.  1 
iv as  wotli.  When  live  union  .vas 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  .1  was  nul 
but  by  a I ; • ! t1.: . act  u-  e >-np 
ot'  Union,*” 


was  likely  t,o  he 
I wax  aside  from 
,7- ■;  call  govern- 
ieg'islature,  and 
and,  where  liiere 
be -formed  with 
armed  by  tr.-aty, 
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government,  of  di  lie  rent  habits  and  training, 
if  tiiere  was  anything  in  this  argument  ifapp 
well-  to  admission  by  treaty  as  admission  by 
congress.  The  tongue,  the  religion,  the  gi. 
of  the  people,  would  be  the  same  either  way.  Was 
not  the  president  and  ttvo-thirds  of  the  senate  a much 
safer  authority  than  (he  majority  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives? Two-thirds  of  the  senate,  then,  ex- 
ceeded a majority  of  the  senate  by  only  four  votes. 

. Were  these  four  votes  a greater  security  than  a ma 
jority  of  the  whole  house  of  representatives?  Lot 
gentlemen  strip  their  imaginations  of  these  gwg.uis, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  Were  we,  Christians  un  i 
republicans,  likely  to  admit  a state  of  Pagans  am) 

Monarchists,  which  continued  to  retain  a govern 
merit  and  political  views  totally  -’ontrary  to  ours? — 

f\u.  Its  government  must  be  republican.  Could  we  j iug  the  northern  states  was 
force  a foreign  slate  into  our  embrace  from  ambi- 
tion and  aggrandizement?  Did  the  resolutions  con 
template  such  a thing?  No.  We  only  propose  to  I M t|ie  case 
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Texas  by  treaty.  Now  they  offer ad  him  a prop 
I lion  to  annex  it  by  legislation,  and  he  was  jo  t 
; much  opposed  to  that.  Texas  m ist  not  come  in 
: treaty,  and  she  must  not  come  in  by  agt  1 co.igr 
and  yet  gentlemen  said  limy  were  friends  of  the 
mission  of  Texas,  that  they  were  actuated  by  I'd  !•  j 
mgs  'of  fraternity  to  wards- her,  end  wished  to  seedier  I 
in  the  Union.  And  yet  they  would  vote  inexorably 
! against  both  propositions  for  her  admission!  Mr.  W. 

I would  put  this  question: — If  ihese  gentlemen  were 
to  Texas, 

lo 
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",  L | ‘"'“t'  “““  ■; :l..  . ....  ..  ...  i taken  place  in.  half  a , iry  of  our  hi'sl 

lit  the  stare  until  1815,  when  the  stale  of' Louisiana. was  admitted,  and  t|le  governments  of  Europe  8ny  a-  m 
iiory.  The  states  I jn  1803,  when  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  acquit--  | <)n. t 0y  tj,rtc  q.,|V  , ' 

bitrd  by.  men  of . ed.  The  same  threats  had  been  made  then.  It  had  ; cx!cniion  of  represent: im,  , n d ’ :dV  , 


_ .........  but  that  if  we  so  much  as  attempted  it 

open  the  dooi  lor  others  to  come  in  op  not,  at  their  legislation,  thei'c  was  danger  of  dir  union.  An.! 
pleasure.  And  he  asked  gentlemen  whether  it  was  jyet  lhe  very  gentleman  who  ur-«\l  t hi  - argument  had 
lRvM.iy  that  a people  who  differ  totally  from  us  in  Ian-  , h i mse ! f,  at  the  last  session,  voted  against  annexing 
guage,  in  religion,  in  political  habits  and  opinions, 
would  ask  to  become  a part  of  our  Union?  Or,  if 
they  did,  was  it  likely  that  a majority  of  congress 
would  permit  so  unnatural  a union?  Was  not  a ma 
jority  in  both  houses  a sufficient  guaranty  to  the  con 
t:  r>?  And  if  it  did  not,  would  the  treat'. -power  he 
a greater,  or  alter  (he  case  much  for  the  better? 

But  what  had  been  our  past  history?  We  had  ad- 
mitted i.ew  slates  into  the  Union,  but  had  we  admit- 
ted hordes  of.  savages,  or 'states  ruled  by  iyrants? — 

We  had  never  yet  admitted  a.  single  government,  as  Irien- 
a governments  none  such  had  ever  applied.  W • ac-  j Bu 
quired  Louisiana,  but  we  did  not  thereby  admit  lhe  • [y 
French  government;  nor  did  we  admit 
long  after  the  annexation  of  the  terri! 

we  had  admitted  were  chiefly  inhabited  , Jj 

our  own  blood,  and  men  trained  to  the  principles  of  been  admitted  by  both  sides,  at  that  time,  that  if  ( „re.a  0f  3 , . 

our  own  constitution.  Could  there  be  so  great  a Louisiana  ever  came  in  as  a -late,  it  must  be-  by  act 1 Dvroids  'Into'  the  "■•v- 

danger  as  was  pretended. in  admitting  a hundred  thou-  0f  congress.  She  did  com  in  by  an  act  signed  by  pra, had  quite  (Than 

sand  people  residing  on  our  own  immediate  border—  j Mr.  .Madison’s  own  hand.  The  northern  tales  did';  1;.,co  j , i,  (p.  , 

our  own  brethren — our  own  ch i id i e n — our  fellow  | not  aeouiesce,  but  used  very  -.ngry  language  then,  as  I a l.-|  , 1 ,m  under  ■ 

soldiers,  who  had  fought  with  us  side  by  side;  our  ! now  ‘it  was  a <wrt  of  mr-L  noun,  in  trouble,  for  ! ‘ 

! all  of  us  to  talk  loudly  of  disunion  and  ruin.  The  1 a”d  K 

very  first  threat  of  disunion  ever  heat'd-  in  the  halls 
of  congress  was  uttered  by  a member  .from.  New 
England  in  1812,  and  it  was  then  even  said  that  all 
the  states  which  had  been  admitted  from  territory 
not  within  the  Union  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion wefe. not-  lawful  members  of  the  confederacy  . 

Yes,  sir,  instead  of  general  assent  and  acclamation 
then,  as  the  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  says; 
the  same  threats  we  now  hear  muttering  in  certain 
parts  of  our  country  had  then  been  heard.  It 
held  just  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional  as  the 
mission  of  Texas  was  now. 

It  was  now,  as  then,  insisted'  that  an  act  of  the 
people  only  could  legitimate  the  admission  of  Arkan 
sas  and  Missouri,  because  they  had  not  been  first  ad- 
mitted by  the  treaty  power;  and  Massachusetts  had 
denounced  both  as  not  lawfully  in  the  Union,  al- 
though purchased  first  by  treaty.  She  was  difiku!' 
to  suit.  In  1812  what  came  in  first  by  treaty  -was 
unlawful.  The  last  sen.ttor-who  had  spoken,  from 
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fellow  patriots,  who,  like  ourselves,  had  contended 
for  their  iibei lies  and  independence;  and,  like  our- 
selves, had  established  a free  constitution?  By  re- 
ceiving such  a people  we  should  not  alter  a sing!- 
guaranty  of  the  constitution,  but  on  the  contrary  , we 
should  increase  the  number  of  its  securities.  In  the 
case  of  a corporation,  could  not  new  corporators  be 
admitted  without  altering  the  charter?  How  would 
it  hurl  the  people  of  Massachusetts  or  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  admit  lo  a share  in  their  privileges  a people 
trained  like  themselves? 

It  was  urged,  however,  that  Texas,  if  admitted, 
would  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  northern 
states,  and  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  en- 
counter such  a risk;  and  this,  when  lhe  constitution 
gave  to  congress  the  express  power  to  perforin  the 
act.  The  effect  of  this  resolution  would  be  to  ex- 
tend our  Union  five  degrees  further  south,  or. eight 
in  some  places:  whereas,  by  the  acquisition  of  Loui 
siana,  we  had  stretched  it  north  eighteen  degrees  at 
one  stride — running  in  width  also  at  the  south  only 
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to  the  Del  Norie,  but  at  the  north  across  lhe  whole  j 
continent  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  W.  thought  the  dan 
ger  if  there  was  any,  lay  in  the  opposite  direction. — 
He  was  here  to  do  justice  as  y/ell  to  the  south  as  lo 
the  north,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  danger  of  ad  - 
ding  so  little  at  the  south,  when  such  vast  addition's 
were  contemplated  in  the  north  and  northwest. 

Again,  it  had  been  said  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  never  contemplated  such  a measure  as 
th  is,  nor  ever  expected  that  the  Union  was  lo  be  en- 
larged; yet,  in  the  Madison  papers  they  might,  find, 
even  at  that. early  day,  a proposition  by  a member 
from  Massachusetts  to  limit  the  number  of  states 
that  should  be  formed  west  of  the  mountains.  But 
the  limitation  had  been  opposed  by  R.oger  Sherman, 
who,  with  his  plain,  good  sense,  avowed  the  desire 
to  augment  our  population  and  spread  our  doctrine;. 
There  would  be  no  danger  if  both  people'and  terri- 
tory should  be  doubled. or  tripled,  provided  they  re- 
tained the  same  political  principles  and  the  s-une 
personal  habits. 

Again, against  this  resolution  some  g -uilemen  went 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Lhe  constitution  tho  i ,.il  in- 
ly— looked  only  to  the  territory  which  wa,  .vu.iin 
tne  Union  at  tne  time  of  its  adoption;  and  yet  e had 
the  inter  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  in  17.97,  sugges  .ng  thai 
we  must  look  to  Louisiana  a:.J  Florida,  an  -'might 
even  loink  further  south." 


Virginia,  (.Mr.  Rives,)  had  insisted  that  the  security 


of  the  south  would  be  incomparably  greater  if  Texas 
should  be  admitted  with  the  treaty  power,  than  if 
she  should  eomo  in  by  a single  act  of  congress, -be- 
cause there  was  such  a great  conservative  influence 
in  the  senale.  But  the  senate  represented  states 
alone,  and  was  thus  secure  to  small  states.  Does 
she  not  act  on  this  resolution,  and  thus  give  securi- 
ty? Is  there  not  greatsrsccurity  in  a majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  than  in  the  difference 
between  a majority  of  the  senate,  or  even  two  thirds 
of  the  senate?  It  was  strange  that  the  friends  of  the 
south  should  engage  in  this  opposition  to  a tp'easui'e 
so  avowedly  friendly -lo  their  ovvti  interests.  They 
talked  about  St.  Domingo;  who  were  they  that  want- 
ed to  fraternise  with  St  Domingo?  Was  it  tho  friends 
of  this  resolution?  Nat  a man  of  them.  The  only 
advocates  of  such  a measure  were  to  be  found  among 
those  who  opposed  it. 

Again:  who  were  they  th 
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The  new  United  States  senate,  assembled  at 
the  Capitol  and  organized  on  the  4th  inst.  Fourteen 
senators  chosen,  appeared,  qualified,  and  took  their 
seats.  Mr.  Mangum,  of  N.  Carolina,  who  has  pre- 
sided over  the  body  with  distinguished  abilities  since 
Mr.  Tyler  vacated  it,  resigned  the  chair  to  Vice 
President  Dallas — each  making  a few  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  occasion.  , 

The  seats  vacated  by  Messrs.  Rives  of  Virginia, 
Foster  of  Tennessee,  and  White,  of  Indiana,  were 
vacant,  successors  having  yet  to  be  elected.  Sena- 
tor Bates  of  Massachusetts,  is  detained  at  his  lodg- 
ings by  severe  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Pearce  of  Ma- 
ryland. is  absent  in  consequence  of  severe  affliction 
in  his  family. 

The  appointments  of  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
Walker  to  the  cabinet,  occasion  two  other  vacan- 
cies. 

The  president  sent  in  his  nominations  for  members 
of  the  cabinet,  which  were  all  promptly  confirmed, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  as 
secretary  of  the  navy.  This  meets  with  opposition, 
and  had  not  been  decided  on  when  we  last  heard 
from  Washington. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
our  readers,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  authorising  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  were  objected  to  by  ColonelJBENTON  and  Mr. 
Bagby,  in  the  senate,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in- 
dispensable to  its  accomplishment,  that  a treaty  must 
be  made  with  Texas,  a foreign  power,  and  that 
the  treaty-making  power  by  the  constitution  is  depo- 
sited with  the  president,  “by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  senate,”  and  not  with  congress.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  two  senators,  an  amendment  was 
added  to  the  resolutions  from  the  house,  giving  a dis- 
cretion to  the  president  to  adopt  the  latter  method, 
il  he  thought  proper,  instead  of  the  method  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  from  the  house.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  without  that  modification  the  resolu- 
tions would  not  have  received  their  votes.  How  far 
their  constitutional  objections  were  obviated  by  the 
amendment,  seems  to  have  depended  entirely  upon 
their  faith  in  the  president’s  selecting  tbe  course  they 
deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  instrument, 
which  they  were  solemuly  sworn  to  maintain  invio- 
late. 

The  editor  of  the  N.  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
writing  from  Washington,  says: 

“President  Polk  has  avowed  his  determination  to 
negotiate  a treaty  with  Texas,  under  the  alternative 
ottered  by  Mr.  Walker’s  amendment,  which  will  a. 
an  early  day  be  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  be  bj 
them  constitutionally  approved.” 

The  measure  was  no  sooner  consummated,  how 
ever,  by  votes  of  a majority  of  each  house  and  the 
signature  of  President  Tyler,  than  the  discretion 
therein  given  to  the  president  was  exercised  contra 
ry  to  the  course  those  gentlemen  had  depended  upon  being 
selected , and  Texas  is  invited  to  come  into  tiie  Union 
under  the  provisions  of  the  resolutions  as  they  pass- 
ed the  house  of  representatives,  and  without  the  fur- 
ther exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  evening  of  ihe  3d  has  the 
following  announcement: 

“ Despatches  to  Texas.  Floyd  Waggaman,  esq.  will 
leave  die  city  this  afternoon  to  deliver  to  Major 
Donelson,  temporarily  at  Nashville,  the  joint  resolu- 
tions for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
which  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  Slates 
on  Saturday.  Should  it  be  found  that  our  charge 
has  left  Nashville,  the  bearer  of  despatches  lias  been 
directed  to  proceed  immediately  himself  to  Texas.” 

The  Globe  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject: 

“Air.  Tyler's  haste.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler mounted  or.e  of  ins  relations  as  an  express,  to 
hasten  to  communicate  to  Texas  that  he,  as  president 
of  die  United  States,  had  made  his  election  as  to  the 
alternative  contained  in  the  last  act  of  congress, 
looking  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union; 
and  that  he  had  chosen  that  alternative  frhich  it  is 
known  could  not  have  commanded  a majority  in  the 
senate,  and  had  rejected  that  which  carried  the  ma- 
jority in  die  house  up.  from  twenty-two  to  fifty-six.— 
Mr.  Tyler  knows  well  that  congress  did  not  intend  to 
intrust  ihe  discretionary  power  in  his  hands.  Hs 
knows  well  that,  if  he  had  appointed  the  commis- 
sioners necessary  under  one  of  the  alternatives  of 
me  act,  they  would  not  have  been  confirmed  to  carry 
out  his  instructions.  He  has,  therefore  seized  upon 
that  portion  of  Ihe  legislative  enactment,  which,  if 
acceocd  to  by  Texas,  may  involve  future  difficulties  in 
our  o ..  n congiess,  and  mar  the  concord  now  existing 
among  die  Intuits  of  the  measuie,  which  can  alone 
insure  us  happy  consummation.  He  has  taken  the 
alternative,  meant  by  the  law  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Amci  ican  President  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  eliect 


the  measure,  from  him,  and  give  it  to  the  Texan 
executive. 

“But,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  public  poli- 
cy, what  will  the  country  thi.ik  of  the  propriety  and 
decorumjof  this  attempt  to  forestall  the  action  of  the 
chief  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people  with  an  es- 
pecial eye  to  this  question,  and  to  whom  alone  it  is 
notorious  the  discretion  confided  in  ihe  act  of  con- 
gress was  intended  to  apply?  It  is  clear  that,  as  Mr. 
Tyler  began  his  presidential  career  in  virtue  of  an 
accident,  that  he  means  to  lake  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  chapter  of  accidents,  to  blend  himself  with 
results  having  their  origin  in  the  counsels  of  Ge- 
nerals Jackson  and  Houston,  and  which  his  inaus- 
picious management  has  so  far  marred  in  their  pro- 
gress.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  extracting  the  above  ar- 
ticle from  the  Globe,  says:  “We  copy  it  not  because 

we  enter  into  the  feeling  which  seems  to  have  prompt- 
ed it,  but  to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  imparts  of  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  of  annexation,  and  also  of  its  origin,  which 
it  now  appears  is  not  justly  attributable  to  President 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Upshur,  as  heretofore  supposed,  but 
to  other  counsels.” 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Texas  annexation 
bill,  reached  Boston  four  hours  after  the  steamer 
Hibernia  had  left  that  port  for  Liverpool. 

The  cabinet.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury  on  the  28th  uit.  wrote:  “What 
shall  I tell  you,  hut  again  repeat,  that  there  is  to  be  en- 
tirely a new  cabinet,  which  will  I fear  be  far  less  favor- 
able to  the  souia  than  the  present.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
required,  I understand,  to  state  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  when  offered  the  state  de- 
partment, in  order  that  an  argument  might  be  furnished 
lor  ejecting  Calhoun.  But  Buck  said  ne  would  do  no 
such  thing.  So  the  argument  fails  and  some  new  one 
must  be  invented,  and  we  will  see  them  well  blazoned  in 
tiie  Globe.  Dix,  Benton  & Co.,  seem  to  be  in  fine  spir- 
its.” 

Nominations  not  acted  on.  A number  of  nomina- 
tions recently  made  by  President  Tyler  were  left  by  the 
late  senaie  undecided.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  writes  on  the  3d 
inst.,  “The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  go  into  executive 
session  will  he  a source  of  great  disappointment  to  quite 
a number  of  nominees  before  that  body.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton  show  that  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Polk  rather 
than  those  oi  Tyler  were  consulted.  Regret  will  be 
felt  in  many  case3  at  the  failure  of  the  senate  to  act, 
while  in  others  the  character  of  the  Tyler  nominees  was 
such  as  to  leave  little  to  mourn  over. 

Some  of  tiie  offices  are  extremely  valuable,  and  some 
if  them  highly  honorable — as  follows: 

John  M.  Read,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  judge  of  the  su- 
preme couri;  Win.  P.  Hallet,  esq.  consul  to  Liverpool; 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  esq.  navy  agent,  New  York;  H.  C. 
ftwood,  surveyor,  N.  York;  Mr.  Pickett,  consul  to  Ha- 
vre; Thomas  Cooper,  Philadelphia  surveyor,  (father-in- 
law  of  Robert  Tyler;)  Mr.  Abell,  postmaster,  Chicago; 
George  Roberts,  naval  officer,  Boston;  Mr.  Pond,  mar- 
shal of  the  Northern  D.strict,  N.  Y;  Charles  Welles, 
esq.  Philadelphia,  purser  of  the  U.  S.  navy;  Mr.  Hin- 
rnan,  collector  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mr.  Jarvis,  col- 
lector in  Maine,  (port  not  remembered;!  Mr.  Everett, 
commissioner  to  Lhina. 

The  vacancies  created  in  many  of  the  enumerated 
cases  will  afford  a line  chance  to  tne  office  seekers  now 
nere,  as  they  m ist  be  filled  immediately,  and  ffie  old 
nil -may  prove  true,  "first  come  first  served.”  There 
are  many  . a;. e nominations  but  the  principal  ones  are 
here  named. 

The  fostage  Brim,  reducing  the  rate  of  ail  letters  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  to  Jive-  cents,  for  less 
than  3U0°miles,  and  ten  cents  it  over  that  distance,  has 
has  I ecome  law,  and  is  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first 
of  July  next. 

Texas. — the  vote.  The  vote  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  final  passage  of  the  Texas  resolutions, 
as  amended  by  the  senate,  was  nearly  a party  vote. — 
But  one  whig,’  Mr.  Dallet,  of  Alabama,  voted  for  the 
amendment,  and  but  two  locofocos,  R.  D.  Davis,  of  N. 
York,  and  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  voted 
against  it.  The  whole  Maryland  delegation  were  pre- 
sent, and  every  man  voted  nay. 

Naval.  China  syuidron.  The  frigate  Brandywine 
was  to  leave  China  tor  the  U.  States,  via  Valparaiso,  on 
the  20,h  Dec.  . 

The  St.  Louis  s!oop-of-war  was,  to  leave  for  China  on 
the  7th  Nov. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton , Capt.  Stockton,  reach- 
ed Norfolk  on  the  22d,  in  33  hours  from  New  York. 
She  goes  into  the  dry  dock  to  substitute  Stevens’  circular 
scull,  for  Ericsson’s  propellers.  , 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  ifeut.  Hunt,  also  left  New 
York  on  the  2liU  f >r  Norfolk,  ‘preparatory  to  her  sail- 
ing in  company  with  the  U.  St.  steamer -Princeton,  for 
England- 

Light  houses-  The  cost  of  the  American  light  lit  use 
establishment  for  the  present  year,  is  estimated  by  the 
treasury  report  to  be  $396,007.  There  are  2,671  lamps; 
237  keepers,  besides  30  keepers  of  floating  lamps.-— 
Tnse  floating  lights  cost  for  s -amen,  repairs,  &c.,  $72, » 
930.  The  superintendents  have  a commission  of  two 
and  a half  per  cent. 


Business  circles.  The  unusual  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son ha3  invited  an  early  commencement  of  the  spring 
trade.  Many  of  the  western  and  southern  merchants 
are  now  purchasing  goods  in  the  importing  cities,  and 
the  avenues  for  transmitting  them  “south  of  Mason  & 
Dixon  s line,  are  now  in  operation; — ‘the  canals  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  to  Commence  operation  next  Monday,  ex- 
cept the  northern  branch,  which  has  been  so  far  injured 
by  the  late  freshet,  as  to  require  a month  to  place  it  in 
condition  for  trade-  The  Hudson  is  open  as  far  as  Al- 
/*}’>  and  the  steamboats  havo  resumed  their  routes.— 

I he  steamer  Illinois  with  six  barges  in  tow, the  first  (o 
reach  Albany,— arrived  there  the  2d  inst.  The  Ohio  was 
in  line  boatable  order  as  well  as  the  great  rivers  of  the 
west,  at  the  last  dates  from  thence.  We  presume  that 
the  good  people  on  the  borders  of  the!  akes  have  emerg- 
j !'’um  J fifteen  feet  snow  drifts,  in  which  it  was  stat- 
ed that  they  were  buried  by  the  storm  of  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  steamboat  United  States  is  advertised  to 
leave  Buffalo  for  Detroit  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  money  market  at  New  York,  has  somewhat 
quieted.  Exchanges  on  England  are  a shade  better  than 
"ley  were,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  drafts  for  specie  for 
that  direction  will  cease  for  awhile.  But  little  specie 
went  out  in  the  last  packets.  Discounts  are  now  made 
at  six  per  cent,  in  general.  The  arrival  of  merchants 
from  the  interior  has  contributed  to  relieve  business 
men. 

Stocks  remain  quite  firm  during  the  week,  notwith- 
standing the  aspect  of  political  affairs. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  inst.  was  $1,244,779  22. 

Cotton.  Considerable  sales  have  been  effected  at 
New  York  this  week  at  prices  a shade  lower. 

Missouri.  The  congressional  district  hill  has  passed 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

American  Domestics  exported  from  Boston  during 
the  week  ending  March  1,  viz:  To  South  America  1683 
bales;  to  West  Indies  37  bales;  to  Africa  11  bales;  and 
to  Smyrna  212  bales.  Total  1943  bales. 

The  Chesafeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Bill,  (for  com- 
pleting it  to  Cumberland)  passed  the  house  of  delegates, 
Md.,  last  evening — ayes  33,  nays  37. 

The  Missouri  iron  mountain.  The  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican of  the  19th  ult.  says:  “We  understand  that  the 
company,  who  now  own  this  immense  mass  of  iron  ore, 
have  commenced  operations  in  the  erection  of  furnaces, 
and  will,  in  ffie  course  of  the  present  year,  be  fairly  un- 
der way.  They  have  abundant  capital  for  the  erection 
of  extensive  works.’’ 

Guano.  An  English  vessel  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on 
the  10th  ult.  from  the  island  of  lchaboe,  without  one 
pound  of  guano.  She  reported  that  there  were  about 
25,000  tons  of  guano  at  lchaboe — which  would  be  taken 
away  by  a fourth  of  the,vessels  left  there. 

Pardons.  When  the  pardon  of  Governor  Mouton 
was  announced  to  one  of  the  convicts  in  the  penitentia- 
ry at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  Monday  evening  last,  he 
dropped  dead,  it  13  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den sensation  of  joy  produced  by  that  delightful  infor- 
mation. [JY.  O.  paper. 

The  New  Albany  (Indiana)  Gazette  of  the  23m  ult., 
says  that  Gov.  Whitcomb  has  pardoned  Mr.  Weinzo- 
epflein,  fhe  Catholic  priest,  recently  sent  to  ihe  Indiana 
penitentiary  for  the  commission  of  a rape,  and  that  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Evansville. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Webster,  convicted  in  Kentucky,  of 
assisting  slaves  to  escape,  has  been  pardoned  by  Gov. 
Owsley;  and  has  already  left  for  her  home  in  Vermont, 
in  company  with  her  father. 

Fires.  At  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
the  5ih  inst.,  the  National  Theatre  took  fire  during  the 
performance,  and  it  was  owing  to  its  ample  doors  open- 
ing outward,  instead  of  inward,  that  another  such  tra- 
gedy as  occurred  at  Richmond,  was  not  repeated.  Ma- 
ny of  the  ladies  of  the  crowded  audience  were  rescued 
through  doors  broken  open  for  the  purpose,  leaving 
shawls,  cloaks,  and  other  encumbrances  to  the  flames. 
Burton,  the  manager,  escaped  in  his  theatrical  dress. — 

A number  of  adjacent  buildings  were  burnt,  and  others, 
including  the  Globe  printing  office,  considerably  injured, 
fhe  firemen  ol  the  city,  of  Georgetown,  and  of  Alex- 
andria, repaired  promptly  to  the  rescue. 

An  immense  pile  ol  bales  of  cotton,  upon  Edmonds- 
ton’s  wharf  at  Charleston,  S.  C-,  took  fare,  (or  had  lira 
communicated,)  about  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  j—  250  bales  were  destroyed  before  the  flames  could  be 
arrested. 

A fire  occurred  at  Savannah,  Geo.,  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  inst.,  destroying  Washington  Hall,  and  other  pro- 
perty to  the  value  ol  $40,000  to  $50,000,  including  2000  ' 
bales  of  cotton. 

Legislating.  Last  evening,  while  the  bill  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  under  discussion, 
in  the  house,  we  understand  that  one  of  the  dignified 
members  from  that  city,  too.v  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on 
his  desk,  swearing  that  he  would  lick  the  first  three  men 
that  voted  for  its  engrossment! 

[Columbus  {Ohio)  Journal,  Feb.  27. 

Deaths  during  the  week,  at  New  York  207,  of  which 
124  were  children. 

At  Baltimore  59,  of  which  20  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  13  were  slaves,  1 tree  colored;  9 died  of  consump- 
tion. 
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FOREIGN. 

LIBERIA. 

Dates  to  the  24th  January  are  received.  The  co- 
lonial legislature  commenced  its  session  on  the  6lh 
of  January,  and  closed  on  the  18th  of  that  month. — 
The  governor’s  annual  message  is  published  in  the 
Herald,  and  is  a very  well-written  document.  Some 
time  last  year  certain  property,  owned  by  the  captain 
of  a British  brig,  was  landed  inGrand  Basse  country, 
contrary  to  the  maritime  regulations  of  the  colony, 
and  it  was  seized  by  the  authorities.  This  gave  rise 
to  a correspondence  between  the  colonial  authorities 
and  British  naval  officers  on  the  coast,  involving  ques- 
tions of  considerable  importance,  relative  to  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory  in  the 
country  of  Grand  Bassa,  commonly  known  as  Grand 
Bassa  Point. 

Gov.  Roberts  argues  the  matter  with  great  ability 
and  at  much  length.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  position  assumed  by  the  British  officers  denying 
the  right  of  the  colonial  government  to  exercise  po- 
litical power,  and  to  maintain  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  in  question,  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  the 
British  government.  -‘In  the  meantime,”  he  remarks, 
“I  would  advise  that  a statement,  setting  forth  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  misunderstandings  that  have 
arisen  between  the  colonial  authorities  and  British 
subjects,  trading  at  Bassa  Cove,  be  furnished  the 
British  government  by  the  people  of  Liberia.  That 
we  have  been  misrepresented  in  this  whole  affair  by 
British  traders,  there  can  be  no  question.” 

TEXAS. 

Proclamation'  revoking  letters  of  tnarque  and  repri- 
sal against  Mexico. 

By  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  have  been 
issued  by  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
to  authorize  individuals  to  fit  out  vessels  of  war,  and 
to  wage  hostilities  by  sea  against  the  republic  of 
Mexico-,  and  whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
voke all  such  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  all 
other  commissions  of  like  character  heretofore  issued 
by  this  Government: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Anson  Jones, 
president  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
do,  by  these  presents,  revoke  and  recall,  and  declare 
henceforth  null  and  void,  all  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  all  commissions  of  what  nature  soever 
authorizing  individuals,  under  the  sanction  of  this 
government,  to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  of  war  or  pri- 
vateers for  the  purpose  of  waging  hostilities  by  sea 
against  Mexico. 

In  testimony  whereof  1 hare  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  republic  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington  on  the  eig-  th  day  of  February 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
[l.  s.]  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  republic  the  ninth. 

By  the  president:  ANSON  JONES. 

Ashbel  Smith,  secretary  of  state. 


RELATION'S  WITH  MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  United  States  and  Mexic.o.  The  National 
Intelligencer  of  the  10th  inst.  says,  “In  confirmation 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  in  circulation  here, 
and  have  already  found  their  way  into  the  eastern 
papers,  we  learn  that  the  minister  of  Mexico  to  this 
country  (Gen.  Almonte)  has  signified  to  this  govern- 
ment the  termination  of  his  mission,  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  annexation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  province  of  Texas.  He  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  entering 
a solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  government, 
against  that  law,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  act  of 
aggression  the  most  unjust  that  modern  history  re- 
cords, being,  as  he  alleges,  the  spoliation  of  a 
friendly  nation  of  a considerable  part  of  its  territory. 
The  minister  has  further  asked  for  his  passports,  it 
being  his  purpose  to  leave  this  city  for  New  York  as 
early  as  practicable,  and  there  to  embark  for  Mexico. 
This  step  on  the  part  ol  the  minister  is,  of  course, 
only  what  every  intelligent  person  knew  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  act.” 
A similar  notice  of  the  fact  that  General 
Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  to  tiie  U.  States,  had 
demanded  his  passports  and  was  about  to  embark 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  w-as  id  i.ype  for  &ur  last 
dig.  2, 1*31.  I& 


number.  We  were  induced  to  leave  out  the  article 
because  some  journal*  just  then  received,  disputed 
the  fact,  and  denied  that  he  had  engaged  his  pas- 
sage as  alleged.  No  doubt  now  remains,  however. 
Gen.  Almonte  has  made  a formal  and  solemn  protest 
in  behalf  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  against  the 
attempted  annexation  of  what  that  government 
claims  to  be  one  of  her  provinces,  and  has  demanded 
his  passports,  and  designs  to  quit  this  country,  there- 
by terminating  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  tiie  United  States, — Mr.  Shannon,  our 
minister  at  Mexico,  having  some  time  since  signified 
to  the  Mexican  government  that  in  self-respect,  he 
could  hold  no  further  correspondence  with  their 
ministry  at  Mexico. 

No  official  announcement  of  this  movement  of 
Gen.  Almonte  has  yet  been  made,  but  the  fact  seems 
on  all  hands  to  be  admitted.  "II  secritarto,”  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Whig, 
on  the  9th  inst.  writes: 

“ Washington,  March  9,  1845. 

“The  fact  may,  I believe,  be  relied  on,  that  the 
Mexican  minister  yesterday  communicated  to  the 
corps  diplomatique  here  a protest,  addressed  to  the 
president  against  the  act  of  annexation.  It  appears 
that  the  law  was  not  published,  with  the  president’s 
assent,  until  the  preceding  evening,  in  the  Madisoni- 
an; which  fact  alone  accounts  for  the  minister’s  de- 
lay of  the  step  to  which  his  nation  was  so  deeply 
pledged,  and  which  (pledge  or  not)  she  was  certain 
to  take.  Gen.  Almonte,  I presume,  could  not  act, 
in  a matter  of  such  high  formality , on  any  thing 
short  of  the  regular  publication  of  the  law,  and  has 
held  back  for  that  the  proceeding  which,  however 
calm  and  courteous  in  its  character,  certainly  places 
the  two  nations  in  an  attitude  of  any  thing  but  peace. 
The  document,  as  far  as  I can  learn  its  tenor,  is  to 
the  following  effect: 

“That  he  has  the  honor  to  address  himself  to  the 
hon.  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  manifest  the  deep  concern  with  which  he  has  seen 
that  the  president  has  given  his  signature  to  a law 
admitting  into  this  confederacy  the  Mexican  pro- 
vince of  Texas. 

“He  had  flattered  himself  that  the  right  counsels 
urged  by  so  many  distinguished  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, thoroughly  versed  in  its  public  principles  and  the 
wise  and  right  policy  that  has  directed  its  conduct 
abroad,  would  have  led  to  a better  event.  Unhap- 
pily, it  has  not  been  so, — and,  in  contradiction  of  his 
hopes  and  to  his  sinccrest  vows,  he  sees  carried  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  to  its  legal  consumma- 
tion, an  act  of  aggression  the  most  unjust  that  mo- 
dern history  can  record — the  despoiling  a friendly 
nation  of  a considerable  part  of  its  territory. 

“For  these  reasons,  as  bound  to  do  by  his  instruc- 
tions, he  protests,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  against,  the  law  in  question. 
He  also  protests  that  the  act  can  in  no  manner  inva- 
lidate the  right  of  Mexico  to  recover  her  province, 
so  unjustly  wrested  from  her;  and  that  she  will  sus- 
tain and  give  effect  to  that  right  by  all  the  means  in 
her  power. 

“He  also  begs  that  the  secretary  will  make  known 
to  the  president  that,  in  view  of  these  facts,  his  mis- 
sion near  this  government  is,  from  to-day,  at  an  end: 
and  he,  therefore,  asks  that  the  honorable  secretary 
will  send  him  his  passports — it  being  his  purpose  to 
leave  this  city  as  soon  as  possible  for  New  York.” 

I do  not,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  precise  forms  of 
the  matter;  but  deriving  my  information  from  a VGry 
accurate  person,  who  has  seen  the  document,  can 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  faithfully  the  substance  in 
general,  and  nearly  the  terms  of  the  mo  t material 
sentences. 

Here,  then,  is,  beyond  question,  the  final  adoption, 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  of  that  remedy  which  she  has 
long  and  steadily  announced  to  us  as  the  only  resort 
left  her.  It  lias  pleased  the  annexationists  to  argue, 
in  the  face  of  every  inevitable  cause  given  her,  and 
of  all  those  solemn  declarations  which  she  has  made, 
that  her  pledges  were  all  but  shams — the  shocking 
reason  for  which  incredulity  was  evidently,  at  last, 
her  supposed  incapacity  to  harm  u4,  or  even  to  defend 
herself.  They  forgot  that  the  very  worm,  when  trod 
on,  turns  upon  the  heel  tiiat  crushes  it.  Mexico  foul- 
ly treated  as  she  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Texan  struggle,  has  yielded  all  that  she  could  to 
prudence:  but  the  matter  has  now  come  to  a pass  at 
which  all  her  people  must  be  refused  to  a resentment 


and  an  alarm,  at  the  present  outrage  and  the  stilt 
more  fatal  ones  sure  to  be  close  at  its  heels,  when  all 
calculations  of  strength  must  be  given  to  the  winds 
and  she  must  fight,  as  one  that  fights  for  life.  The 
very  humblest  of  her  citizens  is  aware  that,  after 
this  proceeding,  to  submit  is  but  to  invite  a new  dis- 
memberment, already  avowed — that  of  California; 
and  that  the  next  step,  certain  to  follow  in  a few 
years,  is  a blow  at  her  great  city  itself,  her  rich 
mines,  and  her  very  churches  of  God,  themselves,  as 
much  as  the  mines,  the  objects  of  an  impious,  utter- 
ly unchristian  cupidity.  I have  always  said  that 
Mexico,  however  overmatched,  must  make  battle. — 
Inferior  as  she  ia,  she  was  bound  to  avoid  it, 
as  long  as  sho  could;  and  she  has  done  so:  but  she 
now  knows  that  she  can  do  so  no  longer.  It  is  no 
more  a question  of  temporizing,  but  of  the  most  ab- 
ject and  fatal  submission,  that  will  sacrifice  every 
thing  and  make  any  further  resistance  impossible.  She 
sees,  she  cannot  but  see,  that  she  has  only  the  choice 
of  defending  herself  against  us  while  yet  at  a dis- 
tance, or  of  waiting  until,  firmly  seated  in  one  of 
her  own  plundered  territories,  we  assail  her,  from 
that  vantage,  in  her  very  centre.  If  pride  and  pru- 
dence thus  far  concur  to  drive  her  lo  arms,  she  is 
well  aware,  besides,  that  the  present  conjuncture 
promises  better  for  what  is  her  main  hope,  of  not 
being  worsted — foreign  aid — than  any  future  contin- 
gency is  likely  to  offer.  English  interference  in  the 
quarrel  has  been  singularly  provoked  by  its  flagi- 
tious and  foolish  management  on  our  pari;  and  the 
difficulties  ol  the  Oregon  question  come  most  oppor- 
tunely to  her  (Mexico’s)  cause.” 

The  mere  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union,  though  considered 
cause  of  offence  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  perhaps  will 
not  induce  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  inas- 
much as  the  overt  act, — the  actual  annexation,  is  yet 
dependent  upon  contingencies  which  may  by  possi- 
bility still  prevent  a necessity  of  resorting  to  a war. 
Texas  is  yet  to  be  consulted.  Terms  are  proposed 
to  her  in  the  act  of  congress,  which  the  government 
of  Texas  has  not  as  yet  signified  an  approval  of.  At 
one  time  the  government  of  Texas  appeared  rather 
indisposed  to  treat  with  us  for  annexation.  The 
people  of  Texas  as  yet  have  not  had  a vote  on  the 
question.  Probably  they  will  be  required  to  express 
their  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  a conven- 
tion chosen  for  the  purpose.  That  convention,  or 
the  congress  of  Texas,  or  both,  will  cousider  the  terms 
upon  which  they  are  to  exchange  “Independence” 
for  a subordinate  condition  of  society.  Those  terms 
may  have  difficulties  in  them;  —the  debt  they  are  now 
laboring  under  the  oppression  of,  is  still  to  be  left 
on  their  individual  shoulders,  whilst  the  sources  of 
nearly  all  their  present  revenue  are  to  be  yielded  up 
lo  the  United  States.  Conditions  are  prescribed  also 
in  relation  to  slavery.  We  start  these  objections  as 
we  imagine  they  will  occur  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  as  grounds  upon  which  to  hope  that  war 
with  the  United  States  may  yet  be  averted.  She 
ought  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  resort  to  such  a war,  any 
more  than  this  country.  It  is  probable  that  sho  will 
hang  on  any,  even  remote  hope,  rather  than  incur  so 
unpleasant  a risk. 

Several  of  the  public  journals  which  have  just 
come  to  hand,  state  that  all  the  foreign  ministers  at 
Washington,  and  especially  the  British  legation,  had 
interfered  so  far,  as  verj  earnestly  to  urge  upon 
General  Almonte  if  possible  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  make  no  sudden  declaration  of 
war  on  the  occasion — and  to  avoid  hostilities  by  all 
means  in  hopes  that  a necessity  for  that  resort  might 
yet  be  prevented.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Courier  says — 

“It  would  not. very  much  surprise  me,  if  it  should 
eventually  turn  out — if  we  are  so  foriunate  as  to 
avoid  war — that  it  is  owing  to  British  interposition 
with  Mexico.  England  kuows  that  a war  in  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  cannot  be  without  injury  to  her 

nor  without  great  risk  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  She 
knows  that  “the  cankers  of  a long  peace  and  a calm 
world”  are  only  awaiting  the  chance  of  an  outbreak 
somewhere,  to  render  it  general,  and  therefore  quite 
as  much  we  readily  admit,  from  interest  ss  from 
conscience,  she  wo  ild  discountenance  Mexico  in 
any  hostile  purpose.  Moreover  letters  of  marque 
or  commissions  to  privateers  sucli  as  Mexico  would 
grant,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  formidable  oven 
to  neutral  tout  meres,  ivh'reti  that- of  Siigtanft  ww/W 
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be,  linger  the  circumstances.  Hence  we  sav  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  policy  and  the 
interest  of  England  alike  combine  in  favor  of  peace. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I must  in  all  frankness  say— 
that  some  of  our  own  most  sagacious  men  express 
great  solicitude  about  the  result.  They  anticipate 
that  the  popular  feeling  in  Mexico  against  annexa- 
tion, and  the  antipathy  against  this  country  will  over- 
power the  Moderados  in  charge  of  the  government — 
and  that  in  spite  of  their  prudence  they  may  be  driv- 
en into  hostilities — and  for  hostilities  even  upon  the 
humblest  scale,  we  are  wholly  unprepared , for  this 
congress,  while  provoking  war,  have  actually  curtail- 
ed all  the  appropriations  for  the  means  of  war.” 

The  Baltimore  American,  in  an  article  upon  the 
subject,  says:  “There  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  of  Mexico  until  the  result  is  known.  If  that 
republic  Shall  not  determine  upon  war  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  her  consciousness  of  weakness.  For  Mex- 
ico knows  very  well  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
by  the  United  States  is  but  the  beginning  of  acqui- 
sition- by  which  her  territory  is  to  be  rent  from  her.  | 
The  Rio  Grande  has  no  more  efficacy  as  a pcrma-  . 
nent  barrier  against  the  extension  of  Anglo  Saxon  j 
power  than  the  Sabine  possessed.  The  process  bv  j 
which  Texas  was  acquired  may  be  repealed  over  and 
over  again  so  long  as  the  semblance  of  a pretext  is 
wanted  to  cover  designs  similar  to  those  which 
prompted  the  annexation  movement.  There  are  now 
in  California  thousands  of  American  sellers,  and 
every  year  is  adding  to  the  number.  Many  who 
start  for  the  Oregon  ostensibly,  goto  California — 
the  latter  being  the  superior  country  in  point  of  na-  | 
tura!  advantages.  But  Mexico  will  gain  nothing  by  j 
war.  She  would  only  accelerate  her  own  downfall 
by  it.  Perhaps  her  rulers  may  be  aware  of  this, 
and  a sense  of  her  impotency  may  induce  her  to  sue- 
cumb  since  resistance  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
Time  will  disclose.” 

Our  latest  information  from  Mexico  left  there 
just  after  they  had  learned  that  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions had  passed  the  house  of  representatives. 
There  was  much  excitement  on  learning  the  news, 
but  it  subsided  into  a reliance  upon  the  rejection  of 
the  measure  by  the  senate. 

Besides  the  (mere)  possibilities  to  which  we  have 
above  referred,  of  obstruction  to  annexation  on  the 
part  of  Texas,  there  remains  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  posture  of  affairs  at  home,  on  the  question.  It 
is  understood  that  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
the  annexation  resolutions  by  congress,  vv  ilhoiit  leav- 
ing the  selection  of  the  alternative,  which  Mr.  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Bagby  avowed  that,  they  would  not  vote 
for  the  resolutions  but  for  their  confidence  that  Pre- 
sident Polk  would  select  to  effect  the  annexation, 
(without  their  vote  the  bill  was  lost,)  nay  in  order  to 
prevent  a selection  of  this  alternative  by  President 
Polk,  to  whom  all  supposed  that  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Walker  was  designed,  to  confide  the  responsibi- 
bility  it  contemplated,  Mr.  Tyler  employed  the  last 
moment  of  his  authority  to  exercise  that  power  him- 
self, of  selecting  the  course  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Texar.s.  He  designated  that  of  their  coining  into  the 
Union  in  virtue  of  joint  resolutions  of  congress,  instead 
of  proposing  that  that  they  should  come  in,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  or  rather,  in  virtue  of  both 
the  expedients,  for  the  double  solemnity  of  an  act  of 
congress,  and  a treaty  obligation  would  be  in  fact 
included  in  the  latter  alternative. 

But  the  authorities  and  the  people  too,  of  Texas 
will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  the  discretion  of  tiie 
president  in  power , in  such  a case,  and  posture  of 
affairs  as  this  is  yet  in,  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  an  ex-president.  Propositions  have  been 
made  in  due  form  to  the  government  of  Texas,  im- 
plying the  faith  of  our  government  of  course,  to  a 
broad  extent;  but  the  acceptance,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion and  the  actual  annexation,  require  yet  much  to 
be  done.  If  President  Polk  and  the  constitutional 
advisers  with  which  he  is  now  associated  would  have 
preferred  and  selected  the  other  course  for  bringing 
Texas  into  the  union,  as  one  not  liable  to  the  se- 
rious and  consciencious  objections  which  many  of  the 
purest  patriots  in  the  country  entertain  to  the  oiner 
method,  they  will  not  beat  a loss  for  expedients 
by  which  yet  to  insure  the  adoption  of  trial 
mode.  Many  of  the  whigs  especially,  and  amongst 
them  some  of  the  senators,  who  oppose  annexation 
as  a congressional  measure,  are  for  it  in  Hie  form  of 
a treaty,  authorised  as  it  now  would  be  by  Lhe  le- 
gislative power.  Committed  as  the  country  is  to 
Texas  on  the  question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a treaty  would  readily  command  the  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  t Vie  U.  S.  senate. 

The  possibility  of  negotiating  with  Mexico  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which  the  ease  involves 
with  mat  power,  and  of  including  a purchase  ol  Ca 
lil'orma  so,  is  worthy  of,  and  no  doubt  will  receive 
grave  consideration  Irom  our  new  aomitiisLraiiun. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BV  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By  and  with  the  adviee  and  consent  of,  the  senate. 

The  United  States  senate  have  confirmed  all  the 
nominations  as  yet  made  to  them  by  President  Polk. 
Amongst  them  are, 

Gen.  John  Armstrong,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
as  U.  S.  consul  at  Liverpool. 

John  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia — vice  Mr.  Cooper. 

Alexander  H.  Everett,  commissioner  to  China. 
William  H.  Polk,  charge  to  Naples. 

Mr.  Jewett,  of  Maine,  charge  to  Peru — vice 
Bryan. 

Elijah  F.  Purdy,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Benj.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  lhe  southern  district  of  N.  York — 
vice  Ogden  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Ellis  the  present  charge  at  Venezuela,  is 
superceded,  by  G.  B.  Shields,  of  Alabama. 

The  Cabinet.  The  nomination  of  George  Ban- 
croft, of  Massachusetts,  to  be  secretary  of  the  navy, 
which  the  senate  deferred  the  consideration  of  until 
Monday  last,  was  on  that  day  confirmed,  it  is  said, 
wiihout  a formal  opposition. 

All  the  new  secretaries  and  the  post-master  gen- 
eral, have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

The  first  consi  leration  in  relation  to  the  cabinet 
was,  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  incum- 
bents. Wtien  a radical  change  is  effected  as  to  the 
political  character  of  an  adrninistratioi,  the  whole 
cabinet,  of  course,  is  usually  changed,  but  where  a 
president  succeeds  another  of  the  same  party  it  is  not 
usual  to  make  many  changes  in  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  so  ge- 
neral a sweep  has  been  made  in  such  a case.  The 
difficulties  which  the  case  presented,  it  was  at  one 
time  understood,  were  to  be  surmounted  hy  adopting 
a plain  course, — that  of  the  whole  cabinet  resigning, 
with  the  understanding  that  an  entire  new  cabinet 
was  resolved  upon.  This  seemed  a straight  forward 
proposition,  and  certainly  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  feelings  of  those  that  under  any  circum- 
stances were  not  to  be  retained.  Mr.  Calhoun,  it 
was  said,  as  highest  in  consideration,  was  to  be  the 
first  to  resign. 

This  movement  was  not  carried  out  however.  De- 
monstrations were  made  in  favor  of  retaining  some 
of  the  members,  and  one  of  them  is  retained.  We 
have  not  noticed  an  expression  of  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  retiring  members,  or  of  their 
friends,  except  as  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  friends  are 
manifestly  displeased.  The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  his  letters,  re- 
peatedly indicates  bitter  disappointment.  On  the 
26th  ult.,  he  wrote  as  follows — 

“As  to  the  new  cabinet,  my  prognostications  may 
now  be  considered  as  realized,  so  far  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  concerned.  He  lias  not  been  offered  the  slate  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Buchanan  is  to  lake  his  place.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  not  put.  in  office  by  a party,  or  for  a party 
purpose,  but  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country,  for 
objects  pre-eminently  national.  He  has  made  up 
most  important  issues  with  foreign  governments, 
vita]  to  the  southern  states;  he  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  Oregon  negotiation.  It  was  not  thought  that  a 
president,  whose  elevation  be  cordially  aided — a citizen 
of  the  south  too — could  have  deemed  it  consistent 
with  propriety,  duty,  or  policy , to  dismiss  him  from 
office.  But  Texas,  it  was  said,  hung  on  it.  New  Yor/c 
could  only  be  gained  by  sacrificing  Mr  Calhoun , and 
accordingly  he  is  sacrificed.  His  friends  are  justly  in- 
dignant,” &c. 

Army.  A disease  has  broken  out  among  the  United 
Slates  troops  stationed  at  Copper  Harbor,  lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  described  by  one  of  the  officers,  as 
“almost  as  bad  as  the  cholera.”  One  man  bad  died 
and  many  other  persons  were  dangerously  ill  wnen 
the  express  left  on  the  25th  ult.  Among  them  were 
the  ladies  of  two  of  the  officers,  and  some  of  then 
children. 

Cadet's  pay.  The  pay  of  a West  Point  Cadet 
after  the  30th  of  June  next  is  to  be  §24  per  month, 
in  place  of  the  present  pay  and  emoluments. 

Navy.  Ships  of  war  in  the  Pacific.  United  States: 
Savannah  60  guns;  Warren  25;  Levant  20;  Shark  12, 
it -.lief  6 French:  Uranie  60:  Triumphant.  20;  Bosu- 
a 24;  Phaeton  4;  E-isone  54;  Oharte  5*2;  Ambuscade 
26.  Buglisn:  C 0ungvv.mil  b.l;  I'halu  42;  America 
50;  Fi-guard  42  Modest  20;  Falbot  26;  Caryslbrt 
2d.  English  steamers,  Cormorant  and  Salamander. 


Minors  enlisted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  a habeas  corpus,  discharged  Elias  Fields, 
who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  Naval  service  cf  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment. 

The  Congress  frigate,  Capt.  Voorhees,  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  on  the  12ih,  from  a three  years  cruise,  in 
48  days  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Chesapeake — all 
well.  During  the  cruise  of  the  congress,  she  has  dis- 
played our  flag  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Bra- 
zil and  the  Republic  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Passengers 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Cahoone,  John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  bearer  of  despatches  from  our  minis- 
ter at  Rio;  lieuts.  Acosta  and  Alvim,  of  the  Brazilian 
navy,  to  puisue  their  profession  in  ournaval  service, 
having  been  on  board  several  months  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose.  Also  four  Brazil- 
ian boys  to  be  apprenticed  to  sb ip-building  in  our 
navy  yards.  Also  the  master  and  crew  of  the  brig 
Montevideo,  arrested  by  G.  W.  Gordon,  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  at  Rio,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting 
lhe  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast.  Lieut.  Porter 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Washington,  bearer  of  des- 
patches from  the  American  consul  at  Rio  to  the 
secretary  of  slate. 

1 he  Constitution  frigate,  captain  Percival,  touched 
at  Zanzibar,  and  sailed  thence  on  the  25th  of  Nov., 
for  Singapore — all  well. 

The  United  States  brig,  Truxton,  commander 
Bruce,  sailed  from  Monrovia  on  the  23d  of  Dec.,  for 
the  leeward,  in  company  with  the  U.  S.  ship  York- 
tovvn,  commander  Bell. 

The  United  States  ship.  Vandalia,  Jno.  L.  Cliaun- 
cey,  Esq.  commander,  touched  at  Jaquemel  on  the  10th 
ult.,  and  sailed  again,  on  the  12th  for  Port  au  Prince 
— a II  well. 

The  George  M.  Bibb,  iron  revenue  cutter,  building 
at  Pittsburg,  got  rather  in  a hurry,  and  started  off 
her  ways  on  Saturday  last,  twenty  minutes  before  the 
workmen  had  appointed  for  launching,  and  nearly 
crossed  the  river.  Mr.  Buckhart  was  dangerously 
injured:  Mr.  McKee  had  his  arm  broken.  Several 
persons  were  thrown  into  the  river,  but  were  res- 
cued. 

There  is  now  on  the  stocks  at  Pittsburg  an  iron 
forty-four  gun  steam  frigate  about  1100  tons,  to 
be  ship-rigged,  and  propelled  on  Lieut.  Hunter’s 
plan  This  will  be  the  largest  iron  vessel  ever  built 
in  lhe  United  States.  She  will  not  be  launched  un- 
til next  season. 

An  iron-steamboat,  called  the  “Hunter,”  built  on 
Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan  of  submerged  propellers,  was 
launched  at  Pittsburg  lately.  She  is  130  tons 
burthen,  belongs  to  Lieut.  McLaughlin,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  is  intended  for  commercial  uses.  It  is  said 
that  her  first  trip  will  be  to  Russia,  to  show  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  a specimen  of  American  skill. 

Capt.  Newton,  who  was  tried  by  a court  martial, 
and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  for  some  years,  for 
)o3s  of  the  steamer  Missouri,  in  Gibraltar  bay,  had 
the  residue  of  his  sentence  remitted,  and  was  rein- 
stated by  president  Tyler  just  on  the  eve  of  his  quit- 
ting the  executive  duties. 

The  wreck  of  the  Cutler  Vigilant,  after  a minute 
search,  has  been  found  about  twenty  miles  from  Key 
West,  with  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  iil-fated  crew. 

Duelling  in  the  British  Nary.  A court  mania!  has 
recently  taken  place  at  Antigua  on  i . officers  of 
H.  M.  S.  Hyacinth,  a Lieutenant  and  the  Surgeon, 
for  fighting  a due),  and  being-found  guilty  we.re  sen- 
tenced, the  former  officer  to  be  placed  at  the  fool  of 
the  list  of  Lieutenants  and  the  latter  to  be  dismissed 
the  service.  The  sentence  is  agreeable  to  recent 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  duelling  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 

Virginia  Navy  Officers.  It  seems  from  a statement, 
which  we  find  in  some  of  our  exchanges,  that  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  officers  of  Lhe  Navy  have  been  taken 
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Semite  of  the  United  States.  Special  session. 

March  10,  1845. 

Standing  committees. 

On  Foreign  Relations.  Messrs.  Allen,  chairman, 
Cass,  Archer,  Atherton,  and  Huger. 

On  Finance.  Messrs.  Woodbury,  McDuffie,  Ben- 
ton, Evans,  and  Phelps. 

On  Commerce.  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Hunting- 
ton,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  Sevier. 

On  Manufactures.  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Sturgeon, 
Simmons,  Semple,  and  Speight. 

On  Apiculture.  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Semple,  Up- 
ham,  Bates,  and  Barrow. 

On  Military  Affairs.  Messrs.  Benton,  Hannegan, 
Crittenden,  Dix,  and  Phelps. 

On  Militia.  Messrs.  Atchison,  Semple,  Barrow, 
Fairfield,  and  Corwin. 

On  Naval  Affairs.  Messrs.  Fairfield,  Colquitt, 
McDuffie,  John  M.  Clayton,  and  Dickinson. 

On  Public  Lands.  Messrs.  Breese,  Speight,  Ash- 
ley, Woodbridge,  and  Jarnagin. 

On  Private  Land  Claims.  Messrs  Hannegan,  Sem- 
ple, Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Dayton,  Thomas  Clayton. 

On  Indian  Affairs.  Messrs.  Sevier,  Bagby,  Phelps, 
Morehead,  and  Atchison. 

On  Claims.  Messrs.  Bagby,  Mangum,  John  M. 
Clayton,  Semple,  and  Dickinson. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims.  Messrs.  Semple,  Jarna- 
gin, Greene,  Hannegan,  and  Colquitt. 

On  the  Judiciary.  Messrs.  Ashley,  Huger,  Webster, 
Berrien,  and  Breese. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads.  Messrs.  Niles, 
Sturgeon,  Simmons,  Semple,  and  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana. 

On  Roads  and  Canals.  Messrs.  Atherton,  Lewis, 
Corwin,  Sturgeon,  and  Woodbrige. 

On  Pensions.  Messrs.  Dix,  Bates,  Miller,  Ashley, 
and  Atchison. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Se- 
vier, Johnson  of  Maryland,  Miller,  and  Woodbury. 

On  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office.  Messrs.  Wood- 
bridge,  Hannegan,  Sturgeon,  Speight,  and  Lewis. 

On  Retrenchment.  Messrs.  Lewis,  Morehead, 
Atherton,  Dayton,  and  Dickinson. 

On  Territories.  Messrs.  Bagby,  Allen,  Lewis, 
Evans,  and  John  M.  Clayton. 

On  Public  Buildings.  Messrs.  Dayton,  Simmons, 
and  Bates. 

To  audit  and  control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate.  Messrs.  Niles,  Breese,  and  Corwin. 

On  Printing.  Messrs.  Atherton,  Simmons,  and 
Semple. 

On  Engrossed  Bills.  Messrs.  Speight,  Greene,  and 
Jarnagin. 

List  of  acts  passjed  at  the  session  of  congress. 
Acts  passed  which  originated  in  the  senate.  An  act  to 
change  the  lime  of  holding  the  federal  courts  in 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 

An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana, the  better  to  enable  the  said  state  to  extend  and 
complete  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  from  Terre 
Haute  to  the  Ohio  river. 

An  aetto  confirm  the  survey  and  location  of  claims 
for  lands  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  east  of  the  Pearl 
river,  and  south  of  the  thirty  first  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

An  act  confirming  and  assenting  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  entitled  “An  act  further  to 
amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company.” 

An  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  to  certain  cases  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable 
waters  connecting  the  same. 

An  act  to  organize  a new  land  district  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  renewing  certain  naval  pensions  for  the 
term  of  five  years. 

An  act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the 
use  and  correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenues  of 
the  post  office  department. 

An  act  to  quiet  the  titles  to  certain  lots  in  the 
towns  of  Perrysburg  and  Croghansville,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  carry 
into  effect  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
the  existing  compacts  with  those  states  with  regard 
to  the  five  per  cent,  fund  and  the  school  reserva- 
tions.” 

An  act  to  repeal  “An  act  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  state  of  Louisiana,”  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  relating  to  revenue  cutters  and  steamers. 

An  act  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  in  the  origiual  packages  to  Chihuahua 
and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British  North 
American  piovinces  adjoining  the  United  States. 
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An  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide (or  the  enlistment  of  boys  into  the  naval  service, 
and  to  extend  the  term  of  enlistment  of  seamen.” 
making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  government  for  the  year  1839.” 

An  act  to  authorize  a relocation  of  land  warrants 
numbers  three,  four,  and  five,  granted  by  congress 
to  General  Lafayette. 

An  act  restricting  the  grant  of  pensions  in  certain 
cases. 

An  act  vesting  in  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Wyandott  the  right  to  certain  town  lots 
and  out  lots  in  the  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

An  act  to  extend  a patent  heretofore  granted  to 
William  Woodworth. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
company  to  import  certain  pipes  and  machinery  free 
of  duty. 

An  act  supplementary  to  “An  act  to  repeal  ‘An 
act  for  the  better  organization  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  state  of  Louisiana,’ 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  February  13, 
1845. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  fix  the  value  of  certain  moneys  of  account  in  com- 
putations at  the  custom  houses.” 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions.  A resolution  explanatory 
of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  payment  of  revolutionary  and  other  pensions 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  the 
30th  June,  1845.” 

A resolution  authorizing  an  allowance  to  Purser  D. 
M.  F.  Thornton,  in  the  settlements  of  his  accounts. 
— to  authorize  the  attorney  general  to  contract  for 
copies  of  a proposed  edition  of  the  laws  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States — for  distributing  the  work  on 
the  exploring  expedition — amendatory  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  April  30, 1844,  “respecting  the,  applica- 
tion of  certain  appropriations  heretofore  made” — to 
suspend  a part  of  the  third  section  of  the  joint  res- 
olution of  the  11th  September,  1841,  relating  to 
armories — authorizing  the  employment  of  additional 
inspectors  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
— for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  7 hompson,  widow 
of  Lieut.  Col.  A.  R.  Thompson — directing  an  exami- 
nation of  Putman’s  ploughing  and  dredging  machine. 

Acts  pasesd  which  originated  in  the  house.  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  and  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  July, 

1845,  and  ending  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1846. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  two  Arabian  hor- 
ses, receivied  as  a present  by  the  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Zanzibar,  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

An  act  to  correct  a clerical  error  in  the  act  sup- 
plementary to  an  act  to  regulate  arrests  on  mesne 
process  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  to  amend  the 
title  thereof. 

An  act  to  alter  the  corporate  limits  of  Georgetown. 

An  act  making  apppropriations  for  the  payment  of 
navy  pensions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846. 

An  act  in  alteration  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
establish  a port  of  delivery  at  the  city  of  Laft.yette, 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana.” 

An  act  to  change  the  time  for  holding  the  circuit 
and  criminal  courts  in  the  county  of  Washington. 

An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  states  of  Iowa  and 
Florida  into  the  Union. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of 
the  post  office  department  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  June,  1846. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  military  academy  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1846. 

An  act  making  appropriations  fbr  the  payment  of 
revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1846. 

An  act  supplemental  to  the  act  for  the  admission 
of  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

[This  act  relates  exclusively  to  the  new  state  of 
Florida.] 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  for  the  admission 
of  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union. 

[This  act  relates  exclusively  to  the  new  state  of 
Iowa.] 

An  act  for  the  purchase  of  certain  copies  of  the 
history  of  Oregon,  California,  and  the  other  territo- 
ries on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service 
Tor  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1846. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifi- 
cations of  the  United  Stales  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1846. 

An  act  providing  payment  for  certain  military 
services  in  Florida. 
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An  act  to  establish  certain  post  routes. 

An  act  for  the  construction  and  improvement  ot 
certain  roads  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

An  act  regulating  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre. 

An  act  to  continue  the  harbor  improvement  al- 
ready commenced  at  the  town  of  Southport,  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1846. 

An  act  to  establish  a uniform  time  for  holding  elec- 
tions for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  in 
all  the  states  in  the  Union. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  government  for  the  year  en- 
ding the  30th  June,  1846,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Acts  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Simpson — of  James 
Ritchie — of  Gideon  Batchelder  and  others — of  J. 
McFarlane — of  Asahel  Brainerd — of  Joseph  Sim- 
mons— of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  Company— -of  Peter  Von  Schmidt — of 
March  Farmington — of  Thomas  Bronaugh — of  Har- 
vey & Slagg — of  Elisha  Morrell,  administrator  of 
Joseph  Icard,  deceased — of  Daniel  Thomas — of  Ed- 
ward A.  Lambert — of  Philip  Schwartztrawber,  of 
Ohio — of  William  Rich — of  Isaac  Alden — of  the 
legal  representatives  of  Alexander  Mitchell — of 
Stanley  White — of  John  Adams  and  John  Adams,  jr. 
— of  Samuel  Neely — of  Walker,  Kinkle,  and  Caru- 
thers — of  Benjamin  S.  Roberts — of  Dunning  R. 
McNair — of  Joseph  Ramsey. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  James  Daffey — to 
George  Whitten — to  John  E.  Wright. 

Joint  Resolutions.  A joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  sectetary  of  war  to  pay  any  balance  that  may  be 
due  the  Shawnee  Indians  who  served  in  the  Florida 
war — for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States — to 
change  the  name  of  the  brig  “Daniel  Webster”  to 
Adelia,  and  the  name  of  the  schooner  “Mary  Frances” 
to  that  of  Isabella. — authorizing  the  postmaster  gener- 
al of  the  United  States  to  contract  with  railroad 
companies  in  certain  cases,  without  advertising  for 
proposals  therefor — directing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  whenever  any  state  shall  have  been  or  may 
be  in  default  for  the  payment  interest  or  principal  on 
investments  in  its  stocks  or  bonds  held  by  the  United 
Slates  in  trust,  to  retain  certain  moneys  to  .>hich 
such  state  is  entilled,for  the  purposes  therein  named 
— for  the  benefit  of  Frances  Slocum  and  others,  of 
the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians — to  fix  the  time  when  the 
act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use 
and  correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenue  cf  the 
post  office  department,  passed  at  this  session,  shall  go 
into  effect. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Bill,  which  president  Tyler 
relumed  with  his  veto  a few  hours  before  congress  ad- 
journed, has  become  a law.  It  passed  the  senate,  the 
veto  notwithstanding,  with  but  one  dissenting  voicet  and 
the  house  by  a vote  of  more  than  two-lhirds,  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  constitution,  in  such  cases  to  make  a ve- 
toed bill  a law.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
since  the  formation  of  the  government. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  including,  says  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, more  beneficial  legislation  than  all  the  othei  acta 
of  the  session  put  together,  was  retained  by  the  president 
without  being  either  approved  or  returned  with  a veto, 
and  was  thus  lost. 

The  bill  for  establishing  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
the  bill  of  indemnity  for  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800, 
both  failed  to  pass. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  MERCURY. 

Washington,  Feb.  28,  1845. 

The  passage  of  the  Texas  resolutions,  is  consider- 
ed here  a great  Calhoun  triumph;  and  although  it 
may  have  been  won  by  proscription  from  the  new 
cabinet,  it  will  only  add  to  the  distinction  and  glory 
of  the  achievement.  Time  will  shew  whether  it  is 
the  best  policy,  even  for  success,  to  turn  away  fVom 
the  purer  portions  of  a party,  and  seek  by  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  to  keep  the  corrupt  portion 
in  coalescence  and  power.  The  former  will  support 
the  administration,  if  it  carries  out  correct  princi- 
ples, whether  they  enjoy  its  patronage  or  not.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  conciliate  them,  for  their  integ- 
rity commands  their  co-operation.  But  the  corrupt 
interest  which  put  upon  the  country  the  present  tar- 
iff—which  as  I write,  is  just  passing  in  the  house,  a 
two  million  internal  improvement  bill — has  only  to 
threaten  opposition,  and  it  immediately  is  lifted  up 
to  confidence  and  power.  What  is  this  but  fostering 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June,  1845.” 

An  act  explanatory  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act 
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an<J  rewarding  faithlessness  and  corruption — and  pro- 
scribing fidelity  and  honor  from  the  government.  !( 
the  effurts  of  such  a policy  would  stop  with  the  fill- 
ing of  offices,  it  would  be  had  enough.  But  will  it 
stop  there?  Must  it  not  pollute  the  whole  current  of 
our  affairs,  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  principle 
in  everything— and  making  the  politics  of  the  gener- 
al government  but  a mean  and  dishonorable  game,  for 
personal  aggrandizement  and  sectional  oppression 
and  plunder.  Probably,  for  offering  redress,  this 
course  of  things  is  the  best:  for  it  may  unite  the  good 
and  resolute,  and  awaken  a co-operation  which  may 
command  events.  The  people,  too,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  hope  in  politicians,  may  rise  up  and  settle  their 
grievances  iri  their  own  way.  But  1 see  that  I am 
writing  a homilv,  instead  of  telling  you  about  events. 
What  shall  1 tell  you,  but  again  repeat,  that  there  is 
to  be  entirely  a new  cabinet,  which  will  l fear  he 
far  less  favorable  to  the  south  than  the  present.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  required,  I understand,  to  stale  that 
he.  would  not  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  when 
offered  the  stafedeparfment,  in  orderthat  an  argument 
might  be  furnished  for  ejecting  Calhoun.  But  Buck 
said  he  would  do  no  such  thing.  So  the  argument 
fails,  and  some  new  one  must  be  invented,  and  you 
will  see  them  welt  blazoned  in  the  Globe.  Dix, 
Benton,  & Co.,  seem  to  be  in  fine  spirits. 

The  American  Press  The  following  from  the  last 
No.  of  Chambei’s  Edinburgh  Journal.  ‘’In  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  newspaper  press 
so  powerful  an  engine,  as  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
else  is  it  so  omnipotent  in  its  action,  so  omnipresent  in  its 
influence.  Ii  speaks  to  every  one,  and  of  every  one — 
making  itself  felt  in  every  public  department,  and  at  the 
same  time  exerting  a tremendous  influence  over  private 
life.  If  all  its  energies  emanated  from  proper  pri  ciples 
— were  the  zeal  which  directs  its  efforts  a zeal  for  moil’s 
intellectual  and  moral  good — the  press  in  America,  from 
its  increased  power,  miyht  in  a very  short  time  undo 
much  of  the  mischief  which  its  vicious  direction  lias  en- 
tailed on  the  country.”  

Public  land  sales.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  an  authentic  source,  shows  the  quantity 
of  the  public  lands  sold  in  the  several  states  and  the 
amount  paid  for  the  same  during  the  year  1843  and 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1844. 

\Pitlsburg  Ado. 

1843.  1844  * 


Acres  sold. 

Pur.  men. 

Acres  sold. 

Pin . mon. 

Ohio 

13,338 

56 

S1H.34S 

31 

29,025 

81 

$34,474 

24 

Indiana 

50,545 

83 

’ 63  243 

01 

69  990 

99 

87,491 

88 

Illinois 

409,767 

53 

512,267 

36 

356.227 

90 

447,205 

92 

Mks’ii 

436.241 

18 

545.314 

55 

270,219 

76 

337,974 

6? 

A lab’ii 

178,228 

01 

222  874 

62 

59  71- 

80 

74  6S7 

53 

Miss’ipni  34  500 

06 

43,133 

63 

2 '.373 

13 

26,466 

90 

Lou’na 

102,986 

29 

130.137 

46 

67, 133 

9 

86  IS! 

92 

Mi’hign 

1 12  591 

23 

16  224 

73 

15,618 

1.4 

20,277 

20 

Ark’sus 

47,622 

18 

59,590 

49 

31,41  1 

30 

39,264 

81 

W is’siu 

167,74b 

30 

2'  1-94 

00 

173,011 

01 

221  599 

63 

Iowa 

1 -i3  375 

56 

179,21'.; 

M 

78,66! 

57 

98  330 

49 

Florida 

8,3i8 

(14 

10,397 

34 

£.307 

49 

9,471 

a 4 

Total  1. 

50f>/264 

06  2 

,016  044 

30  1 

177  335 

71  1 

,432.276 

65 

States  Topographical  Engineer  Corps,  and  party, 
have  completed  a survey  Of  a route  For  a railroad 
across  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  were  at  St. 
Augustine  on  the  25th  ult. 

The  vote  on  annexation.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  United  States  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  joint  resolutions  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  with  the  appendix: 


Senate. 


House. 


Maine 

Yeas.  Nays. 

Yea 

5.  Nays. 

voting 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 

New  Hampshire  2 

D 

3 

*1 

0 

Vermont 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

2 

2 

8 

0 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

New  York 

2 

0 

22 

*11 

1 

New  Jersey 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

2 

0 

10 

12 

0 

Delaware 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland 

f2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Virginia 

0 

2 

9 

4 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

5 

4 

0 

South  Carolina 

2 

0 , 

6 

0 

1 

Georgia 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Alabama 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

ft 

I 

4 

0 

0 

Ohio 

2 

0 

10 

10 

1 

Kentucky 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

Tennessee 

0 

2 

6 

4 

1 

Indiana 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

Illinois 

2 

0 

€ 

1 

0 

Missouri 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Michigan 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

2 

0 

1 

0 

• 0 

Tota  1 

27 

25 

133 

77 

13 

*One  a democrat, 
in  each  branch  was 

fone  a whig;  otherwise 
a strictly  party  vote. 

the  vote 

THE  NEW  V-  S.  SENATE. 


Whigs ■ Terms  expire. 
Geo.  Evans,  Maine,  1847 
Wm.  Upliain,  Vt.  1849 

S.  S.  Phelps,  do.  18.51 
I C Bates,  Mass,  1847 
D W*-bsler,  do.  1851 
J F.  Simmons,  R.  I 1847 
A C.  Greene,  do.  1851 
J W Huntington,  Cl  lo51 
J W Miller,  N.  J.  1847 
W.  L Day  tori,  do.  1851 

T.  Clayton,  Del.  1847 
J.  M Clayton,  do.  1&51 
J.  A.  Pearce,  Md.  1849 

R.  Johnson,  do.  1851 
W S.  Archer,  Va.  1847 
W.  P.  Mangnm,  N C 1847 
J.  M.  Berrien,  Ga.  1847 
A.  Barrow,  La.  . 1847 
H.  Johnson,  do.  1849 

S.  Jarnagin,  Tenn.  1847 
J.  T.  Moiehead,  Ky  1847 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  do.  1849 

T.  Corwin,  Ohio,  1851 
W.  VVnodbridge.Mh  1847 

24  Whigs. 


Loco. 


Terms  expire. 
1851 


1849 

1847 


J.  Fairfield,  Mail 
L Woodbury , N H 1847 

C.  G.  Atherton,  do.  1849 
J M.  N lies  Vl . 

J A.  Dix,  N Y 

D.  S.  Dn  kinson,  do  1851 
J Bin  hanan,  Pa.  1849 
D Sturgeon,  do.  1851 
W H Haywood, N C 1849 
D E.  Huger,  S.  C.  1847 
G McDuffie,  do.  1849 
W.  T.  Colquitt,  Ga.  1849 
D H Lea  is,  Ala.  1847 
A.  P Bagby,  d >.  1849 

R.  J.  Walker,  Miss.  1847 
J Speight,  do.  1851 
Win.  Allen,  Ohio  1849 

E.  A Harinegan,  la.  1849 
J.  Semple,  IIP  1847 

S.  Breese,  do. 

D R Atcheson,  Mo 

T.  H.  Benton,  do 
C Ashley,  Ark 
A.  H.  Sevier,  do.  1849 
Lewis  Cass,  Mich.  1851 


1849 

1849 

1851 

1*47 


25  Locos. 

Such  was  the  senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845, 
there  being  three  vacancies,  the  legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Indiana  having  failed  to  make  elections, 
and  that  of  ’1  ennessee  not  having  met  lire  past  year. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bin  hanan  of  Pennsy  lvania 
and  Mr.  Walker  of  "vlis-is.  to  the  1011111161,  leaves 
new  vacancies  IVom  each  of  ’Lose  states. 

Survey.  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Blake,  of  the  United 


British  Denunciation  op  American  and  French 
Statesmen.  The  annexation  question,  aside  from 
its  effects  on  our  domestic  institutions,  is  exerling 
vast  influence  on  our  foreign  relations.  The  discus- 
sion of  it  has  torn  the  veil  from  European  machina- 
tions, and  exposed  the  nefarious  intrigues  of  the 
U;  itish  government  for  counteracting  the  policy  and 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  American  people. 

The  present  effort  to  combine  the  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World  in  a crusade  for  “regulating  the  af- 
fairs” of  the  American  continent,  should  be  met,  and 
will  be  met  with  the  same  spirit  that  impelled  presi- 
dent Monroe  to  denounce  such  foreign  interference 
at  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
American  republics.  The  patriotism  that  resisted 
the.  British  cannon  in  the  first  and  second  wars  of 
independence,  will  not  slumber  now,  whether  the 
old  enemy  assume  the  form  of  diplomatic  subtlety 
or  warlike  offence,  in  making  renewed  attacks  upon 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  American  people. 

Whatever  diffeiences  existed  among  democrats 
concerning  the  details  of  Texan  annexation,  the  pre 
i valent  sentiment  will  triumphantly  sustain  those 
true-hearted  American  statesmen  who  have  fearless- 
ly resented  British  interference  in  American  affairs. 
Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  matter 
originally  by  many  well-meaning  men,  trie  Texan 
question  has  now  assumed  a character  of  nationality 
tnat  will  promptly  unite  the  millions  of  American 
freemen  in  hurling  defiance  at  all  the  kingly  combi- 
nations which  British  strategy  may  organize  against 
the  domestic  institutions  or  internal  policy  of  the 
American  republics. 

The  ink.),  gence  by  the  latest  steamer  from  Eu- 
rope is  pitguant  with  momentous  indications.  The 
extracts  from  influential  British  j urnals,  however 
satisfactory  to  s.  me  of  their  blue-light  allies  in  this 
country,  will  largely  aid  in  arousing  all  right-minded 
Americans  for  liie  defence  of  our  common  country. 
The.  denunciations  ot  those  journals  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  American  secr  etary  or  minister,  but 
are  fulminated  against  the  French  monarett  himself, 
for  refusing  to  coalesce  with  Great  Britain  in  con- 
trolling the  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas!  The  bitterness  of  the  British  towards  a 
former  American  minister,  for  counselling  Louis 
Philippe  to  resist  the  “Right  of  Search,”  is  now 
levelled  with  accumulated  force  against  that  saga- 
cious sovereign.  “Louis  Philippe,”  says  one  of  the 
extracts  which  the  lederaiists  have  exultingly  quoted 
from  the  London  Chronicle — 1 Louis  Phillippe  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  United  States  not  to  know 
that,  in  rendering  himself  llie  tool  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
expt'-es  himself  io  the  contempt  ol  all  that  is  emi- 
nciit,  intellectual,  and  philanthropic  in  the  Union!" 

One  more  extract,  and  we  dismiss  the  subject  till 
another  day.  The  British  journals,  which  ate  thus 


bitterly  denouncing  all  who  resist  their  arrogant  pre- 
tensions, comcle  themselves  with  the Mi.  pe  that  the 
policy  which  aided  chiefly  in  bringing  president 
Polk  into  poe  t r will  be  speet  tiv  nullified  by  combi- 
nations for  driving  Mr.Calho.  o’frun  h ts  present  im- 
portant connection  with  the  dipoiia’.ie  affairs  of  our 
country: 

“Mr.  Polk,”  says  the  London  Chronicle  in  another 
extract — “Mr.  Polk  is  nothing  n me  than  a constitu- 
tional sovereign,  bound  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the 
largest  fraction;  and  there  cm  he  little  doubt  that 
the  new  seeeders  of  the  democrvic  ) arty,  these  op- 
posed to  -Calhoun,  can,  with  the  tacit  aid  of  the  whigs 
drive  that  statesman  from  power  and  his  measures 
from  congress.”  We  shall  seel—  Wa  hington  Consti- 
tution. — — - 

Ex-President  Tyler  has  returned  to  his  resi- 
dence, Charles  city  county,  Virgii  1a.  The  Richmond 
Enquirer  says,  “his  administration  went  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glory."  The  Alexandr  a Gazette  says — 
We  accept  the  word.  “We  carve  not  a line — we 
raise  not  a stone — but  we  leave  him  alone  in  his 
glory." 

The  New  York  Weios,  (loco),  says,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Polk  the  mission  to  England,  and 
declined  it. 


The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  10th,  saysi 

“We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  British  minister 
has  urged  the  propriety  of  sign-  r Almonte  not  ask- 
ing for  his  passports  until  instructed  so  to  do  by  hw 
government.  Meanwhile  her  Mnje-iyk  minister  ha's 
despatched  a messenger  to  Mexico,  ?<  commending 
no  hasty  movements  on  the  subject  of  Texas.” 

The  New  Postage  Law.  Tba  main  provisions 
of  this  law  are  as  follow-: 

1.  Single  letters,  i e.  letters,  weighing  half  an 
ounce  or  loss,  go  300  uni' s f r Jive  cents,  arid  greater 
distances  for  leu  cents.  Every  udun ioual  half  ouncer 
(or  part  of  half  an  ounce)  is  eonsideredkjn  additional 
letter. 

2.  Newspapers  may  be  sent  By  the  publishers  thirty 
miles  from  Hie  place  of  publication,  free  of  postage. 
For  greater  distances  the  rates  are  as  heretofore. 

3.  Printed  circulars  on  cap  or  letter  paper  a r& 
charged  two  cents  a sheet  for  all  distances. 

4.  Pamphlets,  magazines,  &c.,  t-vo  arid  a half  cents 
for  each  copy  sent  of  no  greater  weight  than  onw 
ounce;  and  one  cent  additional  for  every  additional 
ounce.  But  no  copyexceedingeightounc.es  in  weight 
can  be  transmitted.  No  bound  books  of  any  size 
can  be  sent  by  mail. 

5.  Members  of  congress  can  frank  letters,  &e.,  a3 
much  as  they  please,  both  in  session  and  recess,  pro- 
vided the  package  does  not  exceed  two  ounces. 

6.  Private  mail  expresses  forbidaor  on  heavy  pe- 
nalties. Persons  sending  letters  by  an  unlaw iul 
mode  are  nv.de  punishable.  A>  y persons  viho  shall 
deposits  a letter  at  any  place  to  be  carried  by  unlawful 
means,  is  subject  to  a fine  of  fifty  0-  liars  for  every  of- 
fence. The  law  at  full,  will  be  inserted  in  our  next 
number. 

The  St.  Aueusline  (East  Florida)  News  says:  “We 
learn  that  captain  H L.  Thistle,  United  Stales  Tim- 
ber agent,  ha-  recently  seized  u large  quantity  of 
red  cedar  and  other  timber,  at  the  moutti  of  the  Su- 
wannee river,  cut  upon  the  public  lands  by  certain 
individuals.” 

Mr.  Folk’s  Family  in  Scotland.  A correspon- 
dent writes  u-i— 1 '1  enclose  you  a paragraph,  rut  out 
of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  from  which  you  will  see 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Dunbar,  a con-i  lerable  town 
in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  claim  President  Polk 
as  descended  from  an  eminent  citizen  of  that  town.” 

[Nno  York  Post. 

Dunbar — President  Polk.  We  are  inlormed,  from 
excellent  auth  nuty,  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  heir  and  descendant  of  our 
late  worthy  and  respected  Provost  Pollock.  Polk,  or 
Poke,  of  our  ancient  burgh.  Provost  Poik  discharg- 
ed the  onerous  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  this 
burgh  during  the  years  of  the  rebellion — 1745  and 
174G,  with  great  credit;  and  received  for  his  ioyal 
and  patriotic  conduct  .the  thanks  of  the  king’s  go- 
vernment. The  Provost  was  a person  of  considera- 
ble property,  and  had  the  influence  to  become  chief 
magistrate  in  opposition  to  the  powerful  family  of 
Faa,  or  Fall,  who,  for  a period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  swayed  the  politics  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Polk  died  in  the  year  1752,  and  his  property  and  ef- 
fects came  into  tiie  possession  of  his  brother  An- 
drew, who  settled  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  or  the 
southern  part  of  North  Carolina.  Although  this  star 
of  the  western  hemisphere  may  never  have  neard  of 
the  Provost  01  Dunbar  being  clashed  among  those 
who  added  to  his  family  influence,  still,  when  he 
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sways  th  ’ sceptre  of  the  most  powe  fui  nation  of  the 
ne  v world,  we  trust  lie  will  endeavor  to  render  more 
du "able  the  50  >d  understanding  b wean  the  states, 
an  I the  motiier  country,  a 1 over  min  1 Provost  Polk’s 
toast,  “May  ne’er  war  hi  among  us,"  >oe  familiar  to 
many  old  inhabitaii'9  to  this  day,  Provost  Poke’s  toast, 
and  the  effects  of  his  experience  of  'ine  ’45.” 

[Berwick  IVarder. 


the  far  better  office  of  guarding  its  possessor  from 
absurdities.  But  nothing  human  is  certain,  an  t n >w 
it  appears  that  some  wicked  soph,ister  h»«  bean  t i n 
pering  with  the  simplicity  nt  hi.  brains  a ' I nu  ' n 
mess  of  them,  lie  talks — .lie,  tiie  pres  id  11  of  ilia 
United  States,  on  the  noblest  0 cushm.  when  lie 
words  vere  to  bi  marked  by  all  the  thinking  mail  ol 
the  civilized  world— iie  talks  about  a revenue  tariff 


A correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvanian  furnishes  | with  discriminations  for  protection,  and  about  revenue 
th-  following  communication  in  relation  to  the  an-  (being  Hie  principle  and  protection  the^iiiciieni, 
cestors  of  Mr.  P dk. 

Messrs.  Editors;  Although  the  genealogy  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  is  a natter  of  no  earihly  moment,  having 


had  no  influence  in  the  lute  election-,  yet.  asvou  have 
inserted  an  article  making  him  me  descendant  of  a 
Scotch  Provost,  I send  you  the  following  authentic 
account  of  his  descent. 

Robert  Polk  was  born  and  married  in  Ireland;  his 
wife,  Magdalen  Lasker,  the  heiress  of  Mowning 
Hill  They  had  six  sons  arid  two  daughters;  Robert 
Polk,  the  progenitor  of  James  Knox  Polk,  was  the 
fifth  son;  he  married  a Miss  Gullet,  and  removed  to 
North  Carolina.  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  grand  father  of 
Jam  us  K.  Polk,  vas  one  of  his  sons. 

The  Polk  family  settled  in  Somerset  county,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  federal  counties  in  the  Union.  The  Polk 
family,  from  the  beginning,  were  democrats,  and 
being  the  only  democrats  of  imle  in  that  county, 
were  called  the  democratic  family.  Of  the  nume- 
rous descend  mts  of  the  fa  nily,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  they  have  with  a single  exGptiou,  been  con- 
sistently d'-.m.  crats.  G.  G. 

[ \ biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Polk’s  family  in  the 


much  gravity  and  composure  as  il  he  vere  not  talk 
ing  nonsense.  Why,  is  t.h  uv.  a sensible  man  in  the 
United  States,  who'  does  not  kn  >vv  that  revenue  an  I 
protection  are  principles  directly  and  irreeoneileabiy 
I at  war  with  each  other.  Tne  objects  ol  taxati  m lor 
j revenue,  are  the  estate  of  the  government,  which  11 
j will  se.  k on  revenue  principles,  to  enlarge  urn  fos- 
( ter,  as  the  individual  his  plantation.  Protection) 
from  its  most  modest  to.  its  most  impudent  denu  ids 
in  every  one  of  its  stages,  aims  only  to  embarrass,  to 
wither,  to  destroy  these  sources  ot  sustenance  to  the 
government..  It  gains  nothing — .it  can  ga in  nothing, 
but  by  working  out  this  ruin  to  the  taxed  branches  of 
trade.  But  we  forbear  to  expatiate. 

Of  a piece  with  this  flummery  about  revenue  for 
protection  and  discrimination  for  incidents  and  poke- 
berries  for  principle,  is  that  other  precious  piece  of 
nonsense  abeui  “equal  protection  to  all  classes.”  If 
all  interests  are  equally  protected  by  laying  taxes  — 
then  all  pay  an  equal  portion  of  the  tax  and  get  an 
equal  portion  of  the  protection,  and  great  Heavens! 
what  an  amount  of  impudence  it  takes  to  maintain 
that  anybody  gams  anything  by  it!  Protection  to  ex- 
ist at  ail  by  taxing,  (that  ts  by  taking  money  from  th 


Democratic  Rv  i w,  refers  to  Ireland  as  ihe  place  I people)  must  be  partial.  It  must  give  to  a man  more 
from  wnsnco-  .p  or-  o ■ ee  i,j  America.]  Ithan  it  takes  from  him.  Can  a man  be  sincere  then, 

(or  if  so,  can  he  be  in  his  senses,  when  he  talks  of 
classes  by  laying  taxes  on  them— en- . 
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benefiting  al 

riebing  them  by  taking  away  their  property— filling 
Comments  of  t.uj  Press  o.j  the  President's  In-  ] vessels  by  turning  them  upside  dowu  and  allowing 
augural.  The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  ' water  to  leak  upward!  We  are  tired  of  all  this 
regard  to  the  ne  ' administration,  induces  the  public  ! fudge,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  absolutely  refreshed  when 
to  he  curious  to  -oe  what  is  said  by  the  papers  known  ' we  meet  with  a piece  of  plain,  unmitigated,  unequi- 


U>  be  devoted  to  hi?  interest,  and  presumed  to  speak 
more  or  less  distinctly,  his  sentiments. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  8th  inst.,  thus  no- 
tices president  Polk’s  inaugural  address: 

“We  present  Mr.  Polk’s  address  on  taking  the  oath 
bf  office.  It  is  with  a fewr  exceptions,  a plain  and 
sensible  document,  tnough  rather  too  long  for  the 
occasion.  We  do  not  ‘'egret,  however,  its  views  in  de- 
tail, for  in  these  days  of  chicanery,  we  really  learn  no- 
thing about  a man’s  purposes,  by  the  annunciation  of 
genera!  maxims  Mr.  Polk  has  feit  compelled  to 
descend  to  specification,  and  so  could  not  help  indi- 
cating something  even  where  he  has  said  nothing. — 
There  is  a significant  silence,  for  instance,  or.  inter- 
nal improvement — that  great  gulf  which  has. been 
re-opened  so  widely  under  the  treasury  in  these  last 
two  years.  The  insatiable  and  equally  unscrupulous 
appetite  which  the  western  democrats  have  of  late 
shown  for  the  plunder  of  the  treasury  under  this 
head,  and  whi  h threatens  to  become  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  waste,  does  not  seem  to  Mr.  Polk  to  be  an 
evil,  and  the  sp  filer*  have  some  right  to  interpret  his 
silence  as  a pi  dge  that  he  will  lay  no  reforming 
hand  there,  and  trial  however  else  he  may  use  the 
veto,  it  will  nut  be.  upon  western  river  and  canal 
bills.  We  fear  that  this  is  what  he  means  by  saying 
nothing.  His 


vocal  hostility. 

What  then  do  these  equivocations,  this  paltering 
with  principles,  mean?  Can  it  mean  anything  but  a 
wish  to  give  all  portions  of  the  heterogeneous  party 
that  support  him,  a pretext  to  say  “he  is  all  right — 
see  here,  he  is  for  free-trade” — “see  here,  he  is  for 
protection” — “see  here,  he  is  for  something  between, 
the  extremes!”  We  shall  see  this  effect,  whether 
designed  or  not.  What  hope  then  does  M,r.  Polk’s 
inaugural  afford,  of  an  adjustment  of  the,  great  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff!  We  see  none. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  tone, of  the  inaugural; 
we  had  confidently  expected,  it,, and  we  do  not  draw 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Polk  is  the  enemy  of 
free-trade  and 'just  taxation,  hut  that  he  is  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances  and  the  humble  servant  ol  the 
most  formidable  taction.  We  are  still  as  ready  as 
when  he  was  nominated,  however,  to  pledge  him  all 
tiie  support  w.e  can  give,  consistent  with  our  princi- 
ples, and.  if  that  is  little,  it  shall  be  his  fault,  not  ours. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  10th  inst.’ adds  the 
following  to  its  comments  upon  the  inaugural. 

THE  GLOBE  AND  THE  INAUGURAL. 

“As  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  Globe  be- 
ing installed  court  journal  to  the  new  administration, 


.fi  - J*  8b®'  0,1  '-■*  nearly  as  unfortunately  sig-  , jt  |00^5  ajj  natura|  and  proper  to  see  that  paper- bia- 
^cC.ar'AOILthe,°lhe.‘:  *!'e?1  subject,  the  tariff,  as  his  j zoned  wilh  jaudation  of  tn<!  speech  fr0!T>  Urn  throne. 


refusal  to  speak  on  that  of  internal  improvement. — 
Oracular  silence  on  the  one — oracular  nonsense  on 
the  other.  We  looked  for  explicit  declarations  on 
both — we  fi  id  nothing  about  the  one,  and  nothing  but 
equivocation  about  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  tariff  Mr.  Polk  announces 
what  some  years  since  would  have  passed  for  good 
free  t.-ade  d ictrines.  Like  the  word- “occupy”  in 
Bardoli’s  explanation,  they  were  words  and  phrases 
of  good  purport,  till  they  were  brought  into  disgrace 
and  suspicion  by  being  used  as  a veil  for  the  most 
abominable,  unequal  and  ruinous  system  of  Tariff 
plunder.  They  are  the  watchwords  of  the  enemy 
and  ought  to  be  snumied.  And  in  illustrating  and 
elaborating  his  general  maxims  of  taxation,  Mr. 
Polk  gives  too  much  reason  to  think  he  has  been 
ploughing  with  Mi.  Appleton’s  heifer  and  found  out 
his  riddle,  whereby  Iree-trade,  and  just  and  equal 
taxauon,  can  b?  made  to  mean  the  tariff  of  1842  — 
He  reiteraies  all  those  declarations  of  his  in  past 
times,  that  have  any  leaning  to  protection,  and  care- 
fully forgets  to  reiterate  those  in  which  he  unequiv- 
ocally condemned  the  present  tariff  and  pledged  him- 
sell  to  adhere  to  the  act  of  1833.  Again  we  are  re- 
minded of  “the  remark  of  an  ancient  Roman  consul,” 
quoted  hy  Gen.  Harrison. 

<Ve  have  been  used  to  give  Mr.  Polk  special  credit 
fpr  plain,  hardy,  manly  coalman  sense,  which,  if  jt 
never  produced  anything  very  brilliant,  performed 


They  who  are  welt  paid  lor  praise,  shall  they  not 
lay  it  on  thick?  And  shall  not  courtiers  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  their  trade?  It  is  all  right  in  the  Globe,  but 
we  hope  that  paper  is  aware  that  we  lake  its  eulo- 
gies with  many  grains,  of  allowance.  We  have  had 
too  much  of  this  in  times  past.  Putting  green  spec- 
tacles on  a horse  a,nd  feeding  him  with  shavings  in  ly 
do  for  once,  but  in  the  long  run  even  an  ass  would 
rebel  against  it.  Wa  have  asked  for  bread  and  they 
gave  us  a stone, — for  fish  and  they  gave  us  a serpent. 
If  we  judge  harshly,  then,  we  judge  as  a people  who 
have  been  many  timss  deceived  and  betrayed, — and 
that  by  tiie  very  men  to  whom  are  now  surrendered 
up  the  guidance  of  the  administration,  a id  because 
we  object  to  hanging  the  one  about  our  necks  and 
putting  the  other  in  our  bosoms,  we  are  denounced 
as  rebels,  and  have  lectures  on  the  enormity  of  not 
loving  a government  “known  to  us  only  by  its  op- 
pressions.” 

The  Globe  says,  “the  dissolution  of  tiie  Union  i3 
an  every  day  threat;  it  is  so  familiarized  to  the  pub- 
lic ear  that  presently  it  will  tie  thought  no  crime.” — 
He,  therefore,  rejoices  in  Mr.  Polk’s  “hosannas  to 
the  Union”  and  lauds  his  denunciations  of  disunion— 
ism. 

If  il  he  true  that  disaffection  is  dayly  spreading 
and  deepening,  and  the  public  ear  becoming  tolerant 
of  its  open  avowal,  does  the  Globe  suppose  the  empty 
thunder  of  a president’s  speech  can  overawe  and  de- 


strov  il?  It  is  the  meaning  voire  of  the  people.  vv ho  “ 
w ; -■  nil  M's  li  -U  i-  \ to  re  vei ;-  :i 1 1 y , and  w liicli  i - . . ■ . o 'he 
sivift  -I  .-'  i’  ; 1 -if  th  >se  liead'trong  Idols,  who 
ibiuk  to  ?l  iv  the  storm  with  a straw,  -and  the  toi  rent 
with  a feather.  It  is  not  hy  denouncing  cjisconicnis, 
hut  by  re m sving  tii  -.ir  m-e-*, — it  is  not  by  vain  words 
ami  faithless  promises,  Out  hy  substantial  acts  and 
honjest  reforms,  that  a people  can  be  brought  back  to 
lovo.nl  reverence  a government  that  has  cursed 
them  villi  long  and  systematic  misrule. 

And,  beyon-l  this  threat  of  fatherly  displeasure 
a 11 1 chastisement  if  w.e  are  naughty,  what  has  Mr. 
Polk  done  or  even  promised,  to  allay  the  deep  dis- 
contents that  he  knows  to,  exist,  and  to  exist  with 
ample  eau-e,  in  that  porti  m of  the  Union  from  which 
he  comes,  and  on  subjects  that  underlie  the  whole 
character  and  action  of  the  federal  government, — 
taxation  an  I expenditure.  Are  -ve  to  he  tortured  to 
raise  enormous  ravenup  ari  l then  see  it  wasted  in 
corrupt  exp-n  lilure,  without  eu  nplaiuing?  and  when 
we  complain,  are,  we  to  be  appeased  with  homilies 
about  the  sacred  ness  of  Ihe  Union? 

C ingress  has  appropriated  millions  at  th  is  session 
to  internal  improvements.  Mr.  Polk’s  own  party 
have  thus  revived  a policy,. the  constitutionality  of 
which  he  and  they  have  so  often  denied,  and  he  says 
not  one  word  aOout  it  in  his  inaugural.  His  votes  in 
congress,  and  every  declaration  of  his,  when  free  to 
speak  his  real  opinion,  stand  as  so  many  pledges 
against  the  pritective  policy.  We  know  well  what 
his  convictions  are.  With  what  purpise  then,  on 
this  overshadowing  subject,  lias  he  clothed  himself 
in  words  of  ambiguous  import,  phrases  that  have 
been  made  the  mask  of  every  degree  of  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  unconstitutional  protection?  Why  has  he 
defiled  his  speech  with  cunning  equivocations  about 
incidental  protection,  when  he  knows  this  was  the 
very  pretext  of  the  tariff  of  ’42 — the  very  language 
by  which  its  contrivers  justified  it?  He  has  openly 
denounced  the  injustice  and.  oppression  of  tins  act, — ■ 
and  what  then  are  we  to  infer  from  his  sanctioning 
and  adopting  the  phraseology  of  its  advocates  and 
authors?  Such  things  do  not  satisfy  and  appease, — 
they  fill  men  wilh  new  doubts  and  deeper  indigna- 
tion. They  doubt  the  possibility  of  reform,  and 
apurn  an  allegiance  whose  sole  fruits  are  treachery, 
corruption,  and  extortion.  And  it  is  truly  a conso- 
ling pronxise  of  reform,  when  after  thus  compromi- 
sing the  most  vital  questions,  we  are  warned  against 
complaining  and  cautioned  of  the  consequences  of 
seeking  redress. 

Let  the  government  establish  justice — let  it  take 
off  its  own  tyrannous  yoke  from,  our  necks  and  its 
robber  hand  from  our  throats,  and  the  Union  is  se- 
cure from,  all  assaults  in  this  quarter.  President 
Polk  offers  no  such  remedy,  in  these  studiously 
equivocal  phrases  of  his,  and  his  talk  about  the  3a- 
credness  of  tiie  Union  will  not  be  received  as  an 
equivalent. 

The  Globe  itself  makes  no  comments  on  Mr.  Polk's 
handling  of  the  tariff,  except  to  pronounce  it  won- 
derfully clear — a specimen  doubtless  of  “darkness 
visible.”  B it  it  tries  to  make  amends  by  blowing 
up  tiie  passage,  into  a pretty  foam  of  italics  and  capi- 
tals— .like  another  “scurvy  politician,”  mentioned  by 
King  Lear,  “seeming-  to  see  tiie  tilings  he  doth  not.” 
The  fact  is,  the  whole  passage  on  the  tariff,  mean3 
James  Buchanan,  and  nothing  else,  except  that  the 
author  tried  to  conceal  that  ominous  significance. — 
What  sort  of  promise  of  a settlement  of  the  tariff 
this  holds  out,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

The  new  cabinet.  All  tiie  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  have  tak«n  the  oatli  of  offi:e,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  several  departments. 

From  a number  of  articles  hi  relation  to  the  mem- 
bers now  constituting  the  cabinet,  which  we  fiat  in 
tiie  public  journals,  we  have  room  but  for  very  few 
in  tiiis  number.  S.iffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  gen- 
erally commend  itory,  partaking,  of  course,  more  or 
less,  of  the  party  complexion  of  the  publication  in 
which  they  appear.  The  following,  from  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury , is  by 
far  the  most  wholesome  denunciation  of  the  body 
that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  inserted  of  the  temper 
evinced  by  tiie  partizans  of  the  retiring  secretary  of 
slate. 

The  Mercury  thus  introduces  the  article: 

T-he  Cabinet. — Our  Washington  correspondent  has 
named  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  though 
they  are  not  yet  officially  announced,  we  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  of  tiie  correctness  of  his  list  in  all 
particulars.  He  has  also  appended  a rough  sketch 
(rough  enough  in  all  conscience)  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  each  of  the  dignitaries  elect.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  that — all  of  them  have  been  lead- 
ing men  in  politics  and  are  well  enough  known,  to 
enable  every  body  to  differ  from  or  agree  with  our 
correspondent,  for  some  reason  or  other,  good  or 
bad.  la  proscribing  every  man  suspected  of  being  a 
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'"riend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Polk  has  paid  an  involun- 
tary compliment  to  that  body  of  politicians  of  which 
they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  conciliate  them  with  office — it  was  be- 
lieved that  their  support  of  the  new  administration 
depended  on  the  principles  and  measures  it  should 
uphold,  and  that  they  were  incapable  of  a revenge 
that  involved  the  desertion  of  their  political  faith. 
We  are  col  disappointed  in  Mr.  Polk’s  initiative. — 
It  is  long  since  w e have  believed  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  remain  in  the  cabinet;  and  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  the  important  negotiations  for 
which  he  was  called  there,  we  have  not  wished  his 
continuance  in  office.  Our  blood  therefore  has  no 
answering  ferment  to  this  bouleversement. 

“Blessed,”  saith  the  wise  Sancho,  “blessed  are 
those  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.” And  in  this  category  of  the  beatitudes, 
reposing  sweetly  ourselves,  we  are  neither  out  of 
reckoning,  nor  out  of  temper.  We  look  with  en- 
tire composure  on  the  turmoil  and  hubbub  of  those 
that  hope  and  those  that  dread — the  laborious  tug- 
ging back  and  forth  of  those  who  strive  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  hide  of  that  patient  jackass,  the  peo- 
ple, doomed  to  be  periodically  played  to  make  boots 
for  the  moss-troopers  of  faction.  The  whole  herd 
of  swine,  with  the  devil  in  them,  may  plunge  furi- 
ously down  into  the  gulf  of  spoils, — it  troubles  us 
not.  We  are  spectators,  and  only  will  be  stirred  to 
sympathy  by  some  object  worthy  the  regard  of  a ra- 
tional man. 

In  fine,  then,  feeling  neither  disappointed  nor  wrong- 
ed by  the  turn  of  the  new  administration,  we  stand 
ready  to  approve  or  blame  as  its  measures  may  de- 
serve. So  long  as  the  present  bloated  condition  of 
the  treasury  continues,  we  know  we  shall  have  to 
blame,  because  we  know  it  will  be  wasteful.  A 
flood  that  hath  no  strong  banks  will  deluge  the  coun- 
try. The  great  subject  of  anxiety  then,  and  that  on 
which  depends,  more  than  all  others,  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  this  administration,  is  the  tariff; 
and  on  this  subject  we  repeat  the  words  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  of  Tuesday,  the  4th. 

“The  agitating  question  of  Texas  now  settled,  we 
have  only  one  other  great  difficulty  in  our  way.  Of 
course,  we  mean  the  tariff— and  upon  that  great 
question  the  south  will  never  “forbear” — never  flinch 
— never  desert  the  duty  she  owes  to  herself  and  to 
her  country.  Upon  that  question,  we  hope  Mr.  Polk 
will  be  true  to  the  pledges,  under  which  he  was  elec- 
ted— pledges  so  solemnly  made  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, as  they  were  made  in  regard  to  Texas.  On 
this  subject,  we  renew  now,  at  this  most  important 
and  accepted  lime,  the  pledge,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
which  was  breathed  in  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  le- 
gislative convention,  “to  raise  the  consecrated  ban- 
ner, and  battle  under  it  until  we  succeed.”  Texas 
and  the  tariff  well  settled — (to  go  on  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  Washington  letter) — with  an  honest 
and  virtuous  and  able  statesman  at  the  head  of  our 
affairs-rfurrounded  by  an  accomplished  cabinet — 
who  will  not  burn  incense  to  the  vanity  of  the  office, 
but  will  boldly  tell  him  the  truth,  and  we  shall  have 
smooth  seas  for  two  years  or  more  to  come,  until  at 
Jeast  the  question  of  the  succession  may  come  up.” 
Washington,  March  4,  1845. 

At  two  o’clock  this  morning  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives adjourned,  after  despatching  business  in  a 
confusion  and  uproar,  known  no  where  else.  The 
leading  measures,  next  to  the  usual  appropriation 
bills,  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  1.  For  west- 
ern rivers,  harbors,  &c.,  two  millions.  Last  year  it 
was  less  than  one  million.  2.  A million  more  in 
lands,  for  canals,  &c.,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  &c.,  and 
near  two  millions  for  fortifications,  President  Tyler 
began  his  career  in  vetoing  the  profligate  measures 
of  the  whigs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  close  it, 
by  vetoing  those  of  the  democrats.  Indeed  there  is 
no  difference,  between  the  parties  north  and  west, 
on  matters  of  appropriation. 

The  cabinet  is  known.  Buchanan,  for  the  state 
department;  Walker,  for  the  treasury;  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  for  the  war  department;  Bancroft,  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  navy;  Cave  Johnson,  for  the 
post  office;  John  W.  Jones,  attorney  general.  You 
will  see  at  a glance  that  it  consists  of  two  things — 
old  fiunkerism  and  anti-Calhounisra.  These  are  the 
essential  elements  of  its  composition.  If  any  of  your 
people  down  south  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years 
yearpiDg  fop  reform,  ^ou  will  see  how  triumphant  it 
has  become,  in  tfie  organization  of  the  cabinet,  and 
in  order  that  this  may  be  made  clear  to  their  entire 
satisfaction,  I will  give  you  a sketch  of  each  of  the 
high  dignitaries  composing  it. 

1.  James  Buchanan. — Slightly  Suspected  during 
the  last  war  of  beginning  life  not  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  but  now  a tariff  democrat.  He  it  was  who 
boasted  that  he  had  proved  before  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  Polk’s  letter  to  Kane  of  Phil- 
adelphia, that  he  was  a better  tariff  man  than  Mr. 


Clay.  If  he  believed  this  in  spite  of  the  Kane  let- 
ter, he  was  a fool:  and  if  he  did  not  believe  it,  and 
yet  tried  to  convince  the  people  of  it, — you  know 
what  he  is.  He  is  known  to  be  a an  able,  moderate 
old  Hunker — very  timid,  and  hates  trouble.  He  is 
hardly  the  man  to  face  Great  Britain  in  any  difficult 
emergency,  much  less  to  negotiate  a commercial 
treaty  with  her,  for  which  by  the  late  advices  at 
Washington  she  is  prepared — reducing  reciprocally 
the  duties  in  each  country  to  a revenue  standard. — 
He  declared  in  the  senate  that  the  act  of  1833  gave 
sufficient  protection  to  the  manufacturers,  yet  voted 
for  its  overthrow;  and  then,  with  his  men  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  refused  both  at  the  last  ses- 
sion and  at  this,  to  modify  the  act  of  1842. 

2.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  Mississippi — but  rather 
of  Pennsylvania;  for  he  was  a leading  politician  in 
Pennsylvania  before  he  left  it,  and  has  lately,  by 
two  judges  in  Mississippi,  been  adjudged  not  to  be  a 
resident  of  that  state.  Mr.  Walker  is  a clever  man, 
of  a good  deal  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  laborious 
in  habits,  but  without  much  grasp  of  mind,  or  origi- 
nality. The  greatest  financial  matter  he  ha3  origi- 
nated, is  to.  tax  worn  jewelry  and  family  plate.  He 
goes  for  blue  beads  and  pewter  spoons.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  will  make  himself  immortal  by  some  such 
striking  and  original  measure  which  will  at  once 
prove  his  genius,  and  save  the  country.  Old  Hunk- 
er, No.  2. 

3.  William  L.  Marcy,  as  notorious  as  Nell  Gwin 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first.  He  it  was  who  first 
enunciated  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  that  infamous 
principle  in  politics,  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 
He  has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  impurities  of  New 
York  politics,  and  does  distinguished  honor,  it  is  said, 
to  his  education.  His  name  is  the  synonym  of  all 
that  is  corrupt  and  proscriptive  in  politics.  Old 
Hunker,  No.  3. 

4.  George  Bancroft,  a writer  of  history,  and  a 
good  pamphleteer,  run  for  governor  last  year  tn 
Massachusetts,  merely  to  show  him  off — for  success 
of  course  was  known  to  be  hopeless.  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  a staunch  adherent  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  speaks 
well,  but  has  never  been  in  active  politics,  and 
knows  but  little  therefore  of  its  practical  duties. — 
Besides  he  was  a rank  federalist  some  seven  years 
ago,  and  therefore  makes  a better  Hunker,  No.  4. 

5.  Cave  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  malignant,  nar- 
row-minded, vindictive  political  partizans  alive,  and 
therefore  just  suited  to  the  post  office  department, 
with  thirty  thousand  subjects  for  the  knife  of  party 
proscription,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  administra- 
tion thereby.  He  has  always  exhibited  the  grasp  of 
his  understanding,  by  assailing  little  private  claims. 
On  this  account  he  was  called  by  a member  of  con- 
gress, “the  watch-dog  of  the  treasury.”  “Oh  yes,” 
says  another — “a  cur!”  He  has  never  been  able  to 
deliver  a single  speech  during  some  fifteen  years  ser- 
vice in  congress,  on  a single  general  subject  of  any 
magnitude.  He  has  written  doggerel  against  Cal- 
houn a long  time  ago,  but  hates  him  too  much  for 
that  now.  He  was  a rabid  Van  Buren  man  last 
year,  and  on  the  Texas  question,  the  other  day,  de- 
clared that  he  would  take  Texas  with  slavery  abol- 
ished in  it,  rather  than  embarrass  Mr.  Polk  with  the 
question.  He  is  par  excellence  a Southera-New 
Yorker,  recognized  by  all  the  faithful  as  an  Old 
Hunker,  No.  5. 

6.  John  W.  Jones,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  a regular  party-hack.  He  has 
a good  voice,  equal  to  the  business  of  a Virginia 
county  court,  but  will  hardly  adorn  an  office  that  a 
Wirt  and  a Legare  has  filled.  At  the  last  session  of 
congress  he  organized  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  so  as  to  report  against  the  modification  of  the 
tariff.  A whig,  Mr.  Chappell,  from  Georgia,  alter- 
ed its  character.  So  also,  he  organized  the  commit- 
tee on  rules  to  report  the  repeal  of  the  21st  rule;  and 
the  conjmittee  ot  federal  relations  so  as  to  defeat 
Texas  annexation.  Fie  has  won  a title  to  the  full 
confidence  of  the  New  York  democracy,  and  now 
meets  hjs  reward.  He  is  good  natured,  however,  al- 
though stupid,  and  rather  dirty,  but  yet  fit  to  join 
hands  in  swept  fraternity,  as  Old  Hunker,  No.  6. 

Farewell ! I close  rpy  porrespondeDce  for  the  sea- 
son, with  my  bow  to  you  and  the  Old  Hunkers,  wish- 
ing you  all  a hearty  coalescence  and  a triumphant  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Ritchie  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  instead  of  commenting  upon,  undertakes 
to  admonish,  in  a very  grave  style  both  president  and 
cabinet.  We  extract  from  his  leading  article  of  the 
jlth  inst. 

“ The  present  administration.  The  ship  is  launched, 
and  the  pilot  and  crew  are  on  board.  We  wish  her 
favorable  ggles  and  a fortunate  voyage.  We  feel 
every  interest  in  her  sticppssr  Mr.  Polk  has  every 
claipr  to  popsideralion  which  a pure  man,  vyith  the 
best  motives,  ean  possibly  possess.  Re  hp  dhtainffl 


that  great  power,  which  he  neither  expected  nor  so- 
licited—-and  it  is  our  honest  conviction,  that  no  pre- 
sident was  ever  more  sincerely  desirous  of  exercis- 
ing his  clear  understanding  and  strong  sense,  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  of  doing  his  duty  to  the  country, 
which  has  invested  him  with  the  highest  honor  in  the 
world. 

In  his  hands,  indeed,  is  placed  the  greatest  possi- 
ble responsibility.  Not  only  are  the  true  principles 
of  the  constitution  involved  in  bis  administration, 
but  the  unity  of  the  republican  party,  and  of  course 
the  prosperity  of  this  country — and  what  is  still 
more,  the  purity  of  future  elections  for  the  presiden- 
tial office. 

In  his  hands,  is  placed  the  result  of  one  of  the 
greatest  experiments  we  have  eTer  made  upon  our 
republican  institutions.  We,  for  our  own  parts, 
have  done  all  the  little  which  we  could  contribute  to 
bis  election.  We  rejoiced  in  his  triumph,  because 
the  republicans  had  not  only  defeated  the  bold  and 
dangerous  politician,  who  opposed  him — not  only 
because  we  expected  him  to  carry  out  the  political 
principles  of  the  republican  states  rights  party  of 
98-99 — but  because  of  the  great  moral  lesson  which 
was  inculcated  by  his  election.  Our’s  ought  to  be 
in  practice,  as  it  really  is  in  theory,  a popular  go- 
vernment. It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  several 
states  in  this  great  confederacy,  to  give  and  to  take 
away  the  highest  offices.  In  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Polk,  this  feature  was  signally  exhibited.  He  had 
been  taken,  by  the  immediate  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  ranks — from  the  bosom  of  retirement, 
and  from  the  great  body  of  the  people — and  placed 
over  the  heads  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
nation.  It  was  scornfully  asked,  “who  is  James  K 
Polk?”  and  the  people  responded  at  the  ballot  box', 
“he  is  our  man,  and  it  is  our  right  and  our  pleasure 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government.”  No 
moral  lesson  could  be  more  sublime;  none  more  con- 
genial to  the  true  character  of  our  government. — 
The  moral  which  it  is  calculated  to  teach  is,  hence- 
forth that  any  aspirant,  who  is  ambitious  of  the  office, 
should  be  induced  to  bide  his  time,  and  wait  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  is  calculated  to  teach  ambi- 
tion, which  proved  the  bane  of  the  ancient  republics, 
to  repress  its  too  ardent  aspirations — to  avoid  all 
restless  intrigues — and  to  look  more  to  the  country, 
than  to  itself. 

But  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  moral  les- 
son is  not  yet  complete.  If  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk  succeeds,  then  shall  we  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  manner  of  the  selection.  We  shall  rest 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  bold  experiment,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  people;  and  we  shall  take  care 
to  practice  it  in  future  times.  If  it  fails  it  will 
spread  a doubt  over  the  whole,  and  make  our  high- 
est honor  the  football  of  factious  cliques  and  of  as- 
piring ambition.  This  great  issue  is  now  at  stake. 
We  state  the  problem  freely  and  boldly,  without 
equivocation  and  reserve.  And  we  tell  Mr.  Polk, 
with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness,  upon  him 
rests  the  great,  the  awful  responsibility  of  its  solu- 
tion. He  has  taken  the  first  step  in  his  administra- 
tion. It  was  his  duty  to  surround  hiunself  with  the 
purest,  ablest,  best  councillors  (in  every  sense  of 
the  word)  whom  he  could  command  for  the  public 
service.  He  has  made  up  his  cabinet — and  now  he 
has  called  them  to  his  side,  it  is  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  thwart  or  to  advance  the  great  princi- 
ples on  which  he  was  elected — to  redeem  the  solemn 
pledges  under  which  he  was  nominated — to  fulfil  or 
to  dissipate  the  moral  lesson  which  is  sought  to  be 
established — to  make  it  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  instrument  for  gratifying  the  ambition  of 
aspiring  citizens.  Mr.  Poik  will,  of  course,  consult 
them  on  all  great  occasions — but  he  will  also  advise 
with  his  other  friends.  If  there  be  any  particular 
man  who  is  his  Mentor,  next  to  James  K.  Polk,  that 
man  is  the  most  important  man  in  this  country.  He 
ought  to  be  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  frankest,  the 
boldest  patriot,  who  breathes  thoughout  these  broad 
lands.  But  further,  Mr.  Polk  should  listen  occa- 
sionally to  the  counsels  of  his  ablest  friends  who  are 
around  him  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did — otherwise,  the 
president  may  not  only  be  deprived  of  many  valu- 
able suggestions,  but  is  in  danger  of  offending  valu- 
able men,  who  may  complain  of  not  being  “con- 
sulted by  the  government,  and  (therefore)  not  in  its 
confidence.”  (We  quote  a letter  from  Washington 
now  before  us.) 

It  is  the  cabinet,  however,  who  are  his  most  con- 
stant, because  they  are  his  constitutional  advisers, 
and  they  hqve  now  consented  to  participate  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  functions.  They  will 
permit  us  to  tell  them,  that  they  now  stand  in  a most 
responsible  situation.  They  have  pledged  them- 
selves, by  the  very  offices  they  hold,  and  by  the  re- 
lation which  they  thus  form  to  the  moral  lesson  of 
the  laiff  campaign,  and  by  the  immense  influence 
whicl  it  is  destined  to  produce  on  after  £iroes,  to  ds« 
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vote  themselves  honestly,  faithfully,  perseveringly, 
with  th«_ir  whole  soul,  to  tile  public  service.  They 
must  disahn-e  their  mods  as  far  as  possible,  not  only 
of  ill  eager  ambition,  hut  all  low,  grovelling  and 
selfish  views  — Lo  pu  behind  them  all  petty  intrigues, 
all  contemptible  cabals  of  party  sections  or  of  poli- 
tical cliques — to  keep  back  from  office  all  grasping 
relations  or  incompetent  persons — to  advise  the  pre- 
sident to  adopt  no  measure  which  is  not  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  appoint  no  man  to  office  who  is 
not  amply  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties.  “Shall 
we  have  .mge!s  then,  in  me  shape  of  men,  to.  govern 
us?”  as  Mr  Jefferson  asked  in  Ins  inaugural.  No — 
but  we  expect  the  cabinet,  in  these  trying  times,  to 
be  made  up  of  high-minded  men,  acting  upon  the 
highest  principles — almost  their  whole  lives  devoted 
to  the  public  service,  with  a disinterestedness,  an 
industry,  a patience  and  perseverance,  which  nothing 
can  subdue — in  a word,  men  of  the  true  stamp,  pa- 
triot of  the  sternest  stuff — bold,  prompt,  energetic, 
unflinching  in  their  duties,  scorning  everything  that 
is  little  and  vile — and  who  will  boldly  tell  Mr.  Polk 
the  truth,  at  the  hazard  even  of  offending  him — and 
who  will  never  stoop  to  deceive  him,  to  intrigue  him 
out  of  offices  for  their  friends  or  burn  incense  to 
any  man’s  pride.  With  such  men,  the  great  experi- 
ment we  are  making  upon  the  strength  of  popular 
government,  will  succeed,  and  we  shall  live  to  bless 
the  day  which  elevated  J.  K.  Polk  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  republic. 

We  must  expect  at  the  commencement  of  every 
new  administration  a rush  for  office.  We  under- 
stand there  is  a considerable  throng  at  Washington 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Polk  is,  in  all  probability,  al- 
ready liarrassed  by  their  importunities.  We  should 
suppose,  that  he  ought  to  adopt  some  general  rule 
for  his  guidance — otherwise,  his  steps  may  be  haunt- 
ed, as  were  those  of  General  Harrison — his  spirits 
disturbed,  his  health  affected,  and  he  will  not  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  devote  himself  to  other 
pressing  concerns  of  public  importance.  We  ad- 
mit ttie  right  of  every  man  to  put  in  his  claims  for 
the  offices  of  his  country.  But  is  it  necessary  for 
the  president  to  receive  all  these  personal  applica- 
tions? How  indeed  can  lie  recollect  what  the  mul- 
titude of  applicants  may  say  to  him  on  one  day? — 
Is  it  not  sufficient,  that  their  applications  should  be 
made  in  writing,  without  any  personal  application? — 
that  he  should  request  those  who  want  commissions 
in  the  navy,  war.  &c.,  to  ijaud  over  their  papers  to 
those  depai  tmenls — and  to  receive,  himself,  the  p i- 
pers of  a more  miscellaneous  character,  or  hand 
them  over  to  lus  private  secretary?  Then  to  direct 
the  heads  of  departments  to  overlook  them  with 
care — endorse  Inem — send  them  to  him  for  exami- 
nation, if  he  desires  to  make  the  appointments,  with 
the  necessary  memoranda  to  assist  his  decision,  &c., 
&c.  The  highest  offices,  of  course,  will  come  per- 
sonally ana  directly  under  his  own  cognizance.  Is 
it  necessary  that  the  various  applicants  should  re- 
main at  Washington  to  await  their  issue?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  no  man, 
who  remains  in  the  city,  would  receive  the  .office  he 
solicits;  but,  that  he  will  be  informed  by  mail  of  the 
result  of  his  application?  Thus,  the  poor  candidate 
would  save  the  money  which  his  family  can  some 
times  very  illy  spare — and  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis would  no  longer  be  darkened  by  the  applicants 
who  generally  throng  the  capitol  at  the  opening  of 
every  new  administration? 

One  parting  suggestion  and  we  have  done!  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  Mr.  Polk,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  his  sincere  disposition,  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
under  which  he  has  been  elected.  We,  therefore, 
would  mo.,l  respectfully  suggest  to  bis  counsellors  to 
impress  deeply  upon  their  minds  me  resolutions  of 
the  Baltimore  convention.  They  deserve  to  he  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold  upon  the- walls  of  every  depart- 
ment in  Washington. 
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Massachusetts.  Western  railroad.  The  follow- 
ing is  a statement  of  me  Western  railroad  for  J843 
and  1344: 


Passenger  receipts 

$358,694 

275,139 

Freight 

371,131 

275,696 

Mads,  express,  St c. 

23,926 

23,646 

Total  receipts 

Expenses  in  the  transportation 

753,751 

de- 

573,881 

partmeru 

314,074 

303,973 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 

212,892 

216,139 

“ freight  drains 

255,376 

119, 703 

“ miscellaneous 
Through  passengers 

31,639 

27,»66 

1st  class 

17,016 

19,987 

2d  class 

Way  passengers 

7,314 

6,668 

1st  class 

140,868 

140,425 

2d  class  55,058  33,945 

The  whole  number  of  tons  nett, 
carried  t.  mile  in  the  merchan- 
dise trains  in  1944  11,160,704 

In  1843  9,414,621 


Increase  1,752,083 

Through  freight  from  Boston  to  Albany — 

In  1844  6,764  tons 

In  1843  5,258 

Increase  1,496 

Barrels  of  flour  sent  from  Greenbush  to 
Albany,  in  1844  154.413 

In  1843  123,366 


Increase  31,047 


The  number  sent  from  Greenbush  was  297,404 
bbis,  in  1844. 

Connecticut.  The  Abolition  or  “Liberty  Party” 
of  Connecticut  have  come  out  with  a full  ticket  of 
state  officers  and  members  of  congress  for  the  next 
election.  Increase  Wilson  is  nominated  for  the  3d 
and  Danl.  K.  Marsh,  for  the  4lh  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

New  York  Judicial  appointments.  Hon.  Green  C. 
Bronson  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  to  succeed  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  elevated  to 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  Free- 
born G.  Jewett  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  in  the  place  vacated  by  judge  Brownson. 

Political.  “The  Democratic  Republican  General 
committee”  and  the  “Democratic  Republican  Young 
Men’s  committee”  have  held  meetings  at  Tammany 
Hall  for  the  purpose,  and  united  in  calling  upon  pre- 
sident Polk  to  superc.eede  C.  P.  Van  Ness  as  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  by  appointing  Elijah  F. 
Purdy,  in  his  place. 

The  Empire  club.  Isaac  Rynders,  their  president,  in 
a note  to  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  on 
the  10th  inst.  contradicts  a statement  which  had  been 
published,  of  president  Polk  having  refused  to  re- 
ceive them  as  an  association.  He  adds  “we  called 
upon  the  president  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  were 
kindly  received  and  invited  into  the  reception  rooms. 
We  marched  in  with  our  music  playing  and  bann:rs 
flying,  and  were  greeted  with  a cordial  welcome 
from  the  president  and  otherdistinguished  gentlemen 
who  were  present.  ” 

Pennsylvania.  U.  States  senator.  The  forma! 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  U.  S.  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  has  been  laid  before  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state. 

Iron  icorks.  The  Danville  Democrat,  says:  That 
three  new  furnaces  will  soon  be  erected  in  Bioom 
fownship,  and  that  the  Montour  Iron  company  of 
Danville  will  add  another  furnace  to  their  works  du- 
ring the  approaching  summer.  In  January  ensuing 
there  will  be,  therefore,  eleven  anthracite  furnaces 
in  blast  in  Columbia  county , Pennsylvania,  capable 
of  turning  out,  on  an  average,  about  600  tons  of  iron 
per  week. 

Wisconsin  Territory.  It  is  proposed  to  divide 
Wisconsin  into  two  territories,  one  to  be  called  Su- 
perior territory. 

Maryland.  The  legislature  of  course  closed  their 
annual  session,  according  to  the  constitution  limit, 
on  the  10th  inst. 

The  session  has  been  quite  an  eventful  one. 

Finances.  A number  of  bills  laying  additional 
taxes,  have  been  enacted,  and  provisions  have  been 
made  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  those  previous- 
ly levied.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  the  product  of  those  .acls  will 
soon  place  the  slate  treasury  in  a condition  to  meet 
the  annual  interest  upon  the  stale  debt,  and  effec- 
tually redeem  the  state  credit. 

The  bill  for  funding  the  arrears  upon  interest 
upon  the  state  debt,  and  the  bill  fixing  the  1st  of 
July  next  as  the  period  for  resuming  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  state  debt,  boih  were  iaid  over.  It 
was  deemed  better  by  many  to  allow  the  laws  to  get 
into  operation  and  actually  replenish  the  treasury 
before  fixing  upon  a day  for  payment.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  the  treasurer  has  ample  authority  to  re- 
sume payment  so  soon  as  he  is  furnished  with  the 
means,  without  the  formality  of  new  enactments. 

A report  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
made  just  before  the  eluae  of  the  session,  says. 

“The  committee  proceed  to  exhibit  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state, 
and  its  probable  ability  soon  to  resume,  and  main- 
tain for  the  future  the  regular  payment  of  dividends. 

Assuming  it  to  be  the  determination  of  the  legis- 


lature to  commence  payment  on  the  1st  of  the  ensu- 
ing July,  and  to  fund  the  interest  in  arrear  to  the 
first  of  April  next,  at  5 per  cent.,  the  am  mint  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  annually  thereafter,  will  be  $705,- 
741  16,  viz: 

Amount  of  interest  on  t he  present  debt, 
excluding  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  provided  for  by  specific  appropria- 
tions, is  $626,741  16 

The  arrearages  of  interest  to  the  1st  of 
April,  1845,  are  estimated  to  be  $1,- 
600,000,  which  if  funded  at  5 per  ct. 
will  add  80,000  00 

Making  $706,741  16 

This  sum  includes  the  interest  on  that  portion  of 
the  public  debt,  which  constitutes  the  sinking  fund, 
tiie  income  of  which  now  exceed-  $67,000  per  annum. 

The  committee  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  provided  by  existing  laws, 
heretofore  passed,  and  those  which  have,  and  it  is 
thought  will  pass  the  pre-eut  legislature,  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  demands  upon  the  trea- 
sury, augmented  as  they  will  be,  by  the  funding  of 
the  arrearages  of  interest. 

They  submit  the  following  estimate  as  the  proba- 
ble revenue  from  the  enactments  referred  to: 


The  direct  and  income  tax,  it  is  thought 

will  produce  $420,000 

Interest  on  the  original  debt  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Tide  Water  Canal  Com- 
panies. 55,000 

Interest  on  their  bonds  for  $192,500,  tak- 
en for  interest  due  the  state  to  1st  Ju- 
ly, 1844,  11,550 

Auction  duties  25,000 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  &c.  20,000 

Tax  on  commissions  of  executors  and 

administrators  20,000 

Taxon  commissions  of  trustees  and  re- 
ceivers 15,000 

From  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Co.  20,000 

Dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
&Ohio  Railroad  Co.  10  000 

Tax  on  commissions  of  officers  4,000 

Brokers’  licenses— tax  on  plate  & watch- 
es, theatrical  exhibitions  and  protests  11,090 

Tax  on  stocks  held  by  non-residents,  20,000 

Tax  on  certain  officers  8,000 

Duty  on  promissory  notes,  &c.  70  000 

Making  _ $709,550 


And  consequently  exceeding  the  interest  on  the 
debt  including  the  interest  upon  the  funded  interest, 
$2,808  84. 

Stiould  these  estimates  be  realized,  the  state  may 
do  full  and  entire  justice  to  her  creditors,  without 
touching,  or  interrupting  for  a moment,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  by  the  working  of  which, 
at  a period  not  very  remote,  the'debt  will  be  wholly 
extinguished.  That  fund  amounts  now  to  $1,276, - 
306  79,  having  been  augmented  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  $83,489  52. 

There  are  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  state 
may  fund  the  interest  due  from  her  to  the  1st  of 
April  next,  and  then  resume  on  the  1st  July  ensuing, 
and  continue  payments  regularly  thenceforth. 

We  beiieve  that  every  bill  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee <!m  finance  with  a view  to  realize  the  forego- 
ing objects,  passed,  and  have  become  laws. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Besides  enacting 
laws  laying  sufficient  additional  taxes  to  redeem  the 
credit  of  the  state,  and  to  sustain  the  operations  of 
the  sinking  fund,  by  which  the  debt  itself  will  be 
finally  paid  off  as  it  falls  due,  thus  evincing  adetenni- 
nation  to  place  the  character  of  the  state  above  the 
chances  and  contingencies  to  which  it  is  supposed 
the  proceeds  ol  the  public  improvements  may  be  lia- 
ble, alter  providing  ways  and  means  by  taxation 
upon  the  people  of  the  slate,  to  redeem  its  treasury 
from  embarrassment  and  its  name  from  question, 
the  legislature  have  proceeded  to  enact  a Jaw  for 
tiie  completion  of  one  of  the  principal  works  of  im- 
provement in  tiie  construction  of  which  her  debt 
was  incurred,  and  which  for  several  years  has  re- 
mained entirely  unproductive  because  unfinished. 
Using  the  precaution  not  to  involve  the  state  in  ad- 
ditional d>bt  by  the  process,  it  is  provided  that  the 
canal  company  shall  complete  the  work  to  Cumber- 
land. 

The  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  occa- 
sioned in  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  unbounded 
rejoicings.  Judging  by  the  papers  from  thence,  they 
must  be  in  eostacies.  A week  ago  they  were  at  the 
depth  of  despondence,  at  the  defeat  of  the  former 
bill.  The  authorities  of  Georgetown  have  direct- 
ed a generel  illumination  in  celebration  of  the  event. 
One  hundred  guns  were  fired  at  Alexandria  on  the 
news  reaching  that  city, 
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land  upon  Us  own  credit  and  responsibilities  alone, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  accomplish,  now 
that  the  state  has  waived  Us  prior  liens  upon  the 
canal  until  the  debt  Ihus  to  be  incurred  by  the  com- 
pany shall  be  liquidated;  liens,  which  were  and  could 
possibly  be  of  no  value  to  the  state  until  the  work 
was  completed  to  Cumberland.  The  state  reserves 
the  right  to  redeem  these  new  obligations  of  the 
company  whenever  she  pleases.  We  look  with  con- 
fidence now  for  a speedy  completion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  internal  improvement 
which  the  state  of  Maryland  has  ever  projected,  and 
for  the  successful  developement  of  incalculable 
wealLh  and  trade  to  her  community.  The  coal 

TRADE,  the  IRON  TRADE,  the  WESTERN  TRADE,  will 

soon  tell,  in  relief  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
thereby  justify  the  course  of  those  who  projected 
and  have  stood  firmly  as  the  advocates  of  the  pub- 
lic improvements  which  were  designed  to  place  the 
state  in  (he  proud  attitude  of  haring  availed  of  the 
advantages  which  nature  afforded,  to  compete  suc- 
oesslully  with  her  sister  states  in  a career  of  pros- 
perity which  few  now  living  would  venture  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of. 

The  provisions  of  the  canal  bill,  are  embraced  in  the 
following  synopsis: 

Sec.  1.  Authorises  the  company  to  issue  bonds  not 
exceeding  §1,700,000,  with  preferred  liens  on  the 
revenues  of  the  canal  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest.  They  may  pay  those  bonds  to  contrac- 
tors, but  shall  make  no  contract  which  does  not  se- 
cure the  completion  of  the  work  to  Cumberland. 

Sec.  3.  Regulates  the  form  of,  and  substance  of 
said  bonds  which  shall  not  be  less  than  §100  each, 
bearing  interest  of  six  or  equivalent  to  six  per  cents, 
and  specifying  the  resources  pledged  for  payment  of 
the  principal  within  thirty-five  years. 

Sec.  3.  No  sales  of  said  bonds  to  be  made  except 
at  par,  and  provides  that  before  any  bond  is  issued, 
the  Allegany  coal  companies  shall  give  approved 
security  that  within  six  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  canal  to  Cumberland,  not  less  than  195,000 
tons  of  freight  shall  he  annually  sent  by  the  canal 
for  the  five  ensuing  years. 

Sec.  4.  Waives  the  previous  liens  of  the  state  on 
the  canal  in  favor  of  those  bonds. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  that  so  soon  as  the  net  revenues 
of  said  canal  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  that  may  become  due  on  said  bonds,  and 
the  payment  of  a sum  not  exceeding  §5,000  annually, 
to  the  holders  of  the  certificates  of  the  Potomac 
sompany,  for  the  interest  on  the  same,  the  surplus, 
nett  revenues,  not  exceeding  §25,000  per  year,  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore,  and 
invested  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  the  principal  of 
said  bonds  when  they  become  due. 

Sec.  6.  Aulhorises  the  company  to  execute  any 
deed,  mortgage,  or  instrument  of  writing  that  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Sec.  7.  Demands  of  the  company  the  issue  of  a 
further  mortgage  on  the  said  canal,  its  lands,  tolls, 
and  revenues,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
as  an  additional  security  to  the  state  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  made  under  the  act  of  the  Decem- 
ber session  1834. 

See.  8.  Calls  on  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
company  to  annually  transmit  to  the  governor  a co- 
py of  their  report  before  the  first  day  of  December. 

Sec.  9.  Provides  that  this  act  shall  not  goinlo  force 
until  it  is  assented  to  by  the  eompany  in  full  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  and  all  its  provisions  agreed 
to. 

Section  tenth,  and  last,  makes  a provision  that  no- 
thing contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  state 
froth  redeeming  the  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon 
authorised  to  be  issued  by  this  act,  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  the  legislature  may  deem  it  expedient  or 
best  for  the  interest  of  this  state  to  do  so. 

The  bill,  after  mature  deliberation,  passed,  though 
only  by  a easting  vote  in  each  house,  the  Balti- 
more influence  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road influence  strenuously  opposing  its  passage. 

Ohio.  uftn  act  to  incorporate  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio,  and  other  banking  companies,"  Passed  February 
34,  1845.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  law  lately 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  is  from  a Pitts- 
burg paper. 

Not  less  than  flye  persons  can  associate  for  bank- 
ing. Six  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  the  aggregate  banking  capital  of  the 
state,  exclusive  of  the  banks  authorised  to  resume 
and  continue  banking  business. 

State  divided  into  J2  banking  districts. 

Summit,  Medina,  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga  eounties 
compose  the  12th  district,  may  have  eleven  banks  and 
$700,000  capital. 

Trumbull,  Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga  and  Portage 
eounties,  being  the  11th  district,  may  have  five  banks 
»nd  §300,0.0(1  capital 


Cuyahoga  county  may  have  six  banks  and  Summit 
three. 

John  W.  Allen,  Joseph  Olds,  Daniel  Kilgore, 
Alexander  Grimes  and  GOstavus  Swan,  bank  com- 
missioners, to  be  paid  two  dollars  per  day  while  em- 
ployed, and  two  dollars  for  every  fifty  miles  travel. 

A “Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio”  must  have 
not  less  than  §100,000  capital,  and  not  over  §500,000 
— a free  or  independent  bank  not  less  than  §50,000 
capital,  and  not  over  §500,000;  but  stocks  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  obtain  notes  for 
circulation,  to  be  no  part  of  the  capital  stock. 

At  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  must  be 
paid  in  gold  and  silver,  or  their  equivalent,  before 
commencing  business;  and  10  per  cent,  every  90 
days  thereafter,  until  the  whole  capital  slock  is  paid 
in,  unless  the  board  of  control  or  governor  allows 
farther  time  after  60  per  cent  has  been  paid  in. 

A tree  bank,  by  paying  in  §30,000  and  depositing 
§70,000  in  stocks  with  the  treasure,  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  in  any  more  capital. 

If  the  stockholders  fail  to  pay  any  instalment, 
their  stocks  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  BANK  OF  OHIO. 

When  not  less  than  seven  branches  are  formed, 
each  branch  bank  appoints  one  person  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  “Board  of  Control”  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio. 

The  board  of  control'to  choose  a president  and  se- 
cretary— to  have  an  office  at  Columbus — to  furnish 
notes  or  bills  to  the  branches — regulate  the  payment 
of  balances  between  the  branches — to  visit  by  them- 
selves or  agents  any  or  all  the  branches,  to  learn 
their  condition,  &c. — require  them  to  reduce  their 
circulation  and  other  liabilities  at  pleasure — and  re- 
quire the  officers  of  any  bank  to  report  under  oath, 
as  often  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  directed. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol to  be  paid  such  salaries  as  the  said  board  shall 
vote;  also  pay  the  executive  committee  as  much  as 
said  board  deem  proper,  and  the  several  branch 
banks  to  pay  the  same. 

The  president  ol  the  board  to  sign  all  bills,  and 
the  same  to  be  countersigned  by  the  cashier  of  the 
branch  bank  issuing  them. 

A bank  with  §100,000  capital  to  be  furnished 
§180,000  of  bills  for  circulation — §200,000  capital 
to  have  §320,000  of  bills — §300,000  capital  to  have 
§437,500  of  bills — §400,000  capital  to  have  §535,000 
of  bills — and  §500,000  to  have  §650,000  of  bills. 

Each  bank  on  receiving  its  bills  or  notes,  is  to  de- 
posit 10  per  cent  on  the  amount  received,  in  money 
or  stocks,  with  the  board  of  control,  to  make  a 
“safety  fund,”  and  this  safely  fund  to  be  invested,  by 
the  board,  in  stock,  or  bonds  and  mortgages. 

The  stockholders  of  any  branch  bank  shall  not  be 
liable  to  said  bank  to  an  amount  exceeding  one-third 
of  its  capital  stock  paid  in;  and  the  directors  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fourth  of  the  stock  owned  by  them  and 
paid  in;  but  the  directors  may  become  drawers  or  en- 
dorsers of  bills  of  exchange  payable  out  of  the  state, 
so  as  to  increase  their  liability  to  one-third,  and  the 
stockholders  in  like  manner  to  an  amouut  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half. 

If  a branch  bank  fails,  a receiver  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  board  of  control  to  call  upon  the 
other  banks  to  furnish  funds  to  redeem  the  notes  of 
the  failing  bank  at  once. 

The  board  of  control  tc  furnish  all  notes  for  circulu- 
lation,  and  to  be  paid  therefor  by  the  several  branch- 
es of  the  State  Bank. 

IN  RELATION  TO  FREE  BANKING. 

Before  any  company  can  commence  banking  busi 
ness,  it  must  deposit  with  and  transfer  to  the  trea- 
surer of  slate,  the  stocks  of  this  state,  or  of  the  U. 
States,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  in  at  the  time;  and  must  deposit  and  trans- 
fer such  additional  stock  from  time  to  time  hereaft- 
ter,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  instalments  of  capital 
paid  in,  and  if  not  deposited  within  30  days  after  any 
instalment  is  paid  in,  the  franchises  ana  powers  of 
said  company  cease,  except  to  close  up. 

The  treasurer  to  provide  the  bills  for  circulation 
at  the  cost  of  the  banks. 

The  treasurer  to  deliver  to  any  bank  entitled 
thereto,  bills  for  circulation,  to  any  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  the  stocks  deposited  with  nim; 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  bills  exceed  three 
times  the  capital  stock  paid  in  and  undiminished — 
the  value  of  the  stock  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ave- 
rage price  at  the  New  York  exchange  forfaur  weeks 
previous  to  the  transfer. 

Each  bank  to  draw  the  interest  on  the  stocks  de- 
posited, unless  they  depreciate  in  value;  then  the 
treasurer  has  the  interest. 

If  any  bank  fails,  the  treasurer  to  sell  the  stocks 
at  public  sale,  or  may  sell  them  at  private  sale,  by 
advice  of  auditor  and  secretary  of  state,  and  with 
proceeds  redefm  note*  Of  UtO  failing  bank* 


No  dividend  to  be  mede  if  capital  stock  becomes 
diminished,  until  made  good. 

Stockholders  to  be  liable  to  the  bank,  not  exceed- 
ing three  fifths  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in;  and  the 
directors  not  exceeding  the  amount  determined  by 
the  stockholders  in  the  by-laws. 

The  auditor,  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  state, 
are  to  appoint  some  person,  not  a stockholder,  and 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  each  bank  to  visit  it  and 
examine  its  condition  once  a year,  and  this  agent  to 
report  to  the  auditor. 

Any  bank  may  diminish  its  circulation,  by  deliver- 
ing to  the  treasurer  its  notes — not  le9s  than  §5,000 

and  receive  a transfer  of  same  amount  of  stocks, 
but  the  capital  stock,  in  no  case,  can  be  reduced  be- 
low §50,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  capital  stock  of  each  banking  company,  shall 
he  divided  into  sums  of  §100  each — and  no  transfer 
of  stock  can  be  made  while  the  stockholder  is  in- 
debted to  the  bank  in  any  manner,  so  long  as  the 
debt  is  due  and  unpaid,  nor  can  he  receive  any  divi- 
dend while  so  indebted. 

No  bank  shall  lake  as  security,  a lien  on  its  capital 
stock  for  any  loan. 

There  must  be  no  less  than  5 and  not  more  than  9 
directors  of  each  bank,  who  must  be  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  residents  of  the  state;  and  the  directors 
must  own  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock. 

Each  banking  company  has  a corporate  existence 
under  the  bill  till  1866,  and  thereafter  long  enough  to 
close  up  its  affairs. 

Each  bank  may  issue  10  percent,  of  its  circulation 
in  one  dollar  notes — 5 per  cent,  in  two — 10  per  cent, 
in  three — 20  per  cent,  in  notes  under  five,  and  50  per 
cent,  in  notes  of  all  other  denominations  under  ten — 
no  notes  higher  than  100  dollars  to  be  issued 
No  bank  to  issue  any  evidence  of  debt,  for  circulation 
as  money,  other  than  the  notes  furnished  by  the  treas- 
urer and  board  of  control. 

Each  free  bank  to  receive  the  notes  of  all  other 
free  banks  in  payment  of  debts,  and  each  branch 
bank  the  notes  of  all  other  branches  in  like  case. 

Each  banking  company  to  have  at  least  30  per  cent, 
of  its  circulation,  at  all  times  on  hand,  in  gold  or 
silver  or  its  equivalent,  one  half  of  which  must  be  in 
gold  and  silver — deposits  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  subject  to  sight  drafts,  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  gold  and  silver. 

No  branch  bank  shall  be  indebted,  or  in  any  way 
liable  for,  an  amount  exceeding  two-thirds  of  its  cap- 
ital stock.  except  for  their  circulation,  deposites, 
collecting,  &c. 

No  bank  shall  pledge  any  of  its  notes,  to  procure 
money  to  be  paid  in  on  its  capital  stock,  or  to  pro- 
cure stocks  to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  or  board  of 
eontrol. 

Each  bank  to  report  its  condition  quarterly,  and 
semi-annually  set  off  to  the  state  six  per  cent,  of  its 
profits  in  lieu  of  all  taxes — and  to  take  6 per  cent,  on 
note9  and  &c.  discounted. 

No  person  or  firm  shall  be  liable  to  any  bank  in- 
clusive of  liabilities  as  acceptor  of  bills  payable  out 
of  the  state  exceeding  one-half—  exclusive  of  liabili- 
ties as  acceptor  one-fifth,  and  exoimive  of  liabilities 
on  such  bills  of  exchange  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  notes  said  bank  is  authorized  to  issue. 

No  bank  to  pay  out  the  notes  of  any  other  bank  in 
or  out  of  the  state  that  are  not  at  par,  and  no  notes 
of  banks  out  of  the  state  of  less  denomination  than 
five  dollars. 

Embezzlement  or  misapplication  of  funds  punished 
by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  from  5 to  10  years. 

Bank  of  Geauga,  Western  Reserve,  Columbus 
bank,  Lafeyetta  bank,  and  ihe  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
company  are  authorized  to  re-commence  the  business 
of  banking  under  this  act. 

The  bank  of  Wooster,  bank  of  Massillon,  bank  of 
Norwalk,  bank  of  Circleville,  Clinton  bank,  bank  of 
Xenia,  and  bank  of  Sandusky,  may  within  one  year 
become  incorporated  under  this  act,  by  electing  so  to 
do,  and  conforming  to  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Expenses  op  the  anti-rent  war.  Id  the  New 
York  legislature  on  Friday,  the  following  report  of 
the  expenses  of  the  troops  sent  to  Hudson,  was  re- 


ceived from  the  sheriff  of  Columbia  county. 

N.  York  Horse  Guards  §4868 

Albany  Burgess  Corps  2030 

Albany  Emmet  Guards  4550 

Albany  Artillery  3100 

Washington  Riflemen  and  Van  R6nssalaer 
Guards  700 

Bills  rendered  to  the  sheriff  of  Columbia  7000 
Bills  for  transportation  of  the  Horse  Guards 
to  Hudson  and  back  1400 


twaa^ — - 
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Electric  magnetic  light.  It  is  said  that  some 
gentlemen  of  Cincinnati  have  successfully  applied 
flie  principles  of  electro  magnetism  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a cheap  and  brilliant  light;  they  are  about  to 
proceed  to  England  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a patent 
right  in  that  country.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
manner  they  effect  the  illumination,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  tiie  principle  is  not  a new  one.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  ever-during  flame  seems  to  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.  Tradition  informs  as 
that  lamps  were  found  burning  in  tombs,  the  light  of 
which  had  not  gone  out  for  a thousand  years.  The 
writings  of  Plutarch  and  Pliny  have  favored  such  an 
opinion.  St.  Austin,  in  a treatise  called  de  civilate 
Dei,  speaks  of  a lamp  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, and  another  found  in  the  tomb  of  Pallas,  the 
Arcadian,  killed  by  Turnus  in  the  Trojan  war,  which 
lamps  continued  to  burn  after  their  removal  to  the 
outward  air,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  burning 
for  ages  previous. 

We  do  not  mention  this  because  we  believe  the 
assertion,  but  merely  as  an  evidence  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  Dr.  Knox  lately  read  a paper  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the  principle  for  pro- 
ducing an  ever-burning  flame.  This  wa9  as  long  ago 
as  18412.  He  supposed  the  requisites  to  be  a perpet- 
ual wick  of  gold  wire, or  of  asbestos,  fed  by  bitumi- 
nous springs,  or  by  inflammable  gases  from  coal 
raine9. 

The  real  desideratum,  however,  is  that  the  lamp 
should  contain  within  itself  a renovating  principle; 
Dr.  Knox,  therefore,  went  further,  and  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  if  a metallic  arrangement  could  be 
made,  by  which  a thermo-electric  current  could  be 
produced,  intense  enough  in  its  power  to  decompose 
water,  the  gases  produced  by  this  effect  would  sup- 
port combustion,  and  afterwards  by  condensation, 
could  be  returned  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  water 
had  been  originally  placed,  and  thence  be  used  again 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  actual  experi 
ments  himself,  but  a Professor  Botta,  of  Turin,  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  decomposing  water,  by  an  apparatus 
of  platina  and  iron. 

The  subject  continued  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  learned  fora  series  of  subsequent  years,  and  last 
year  an  experiment  was  made  in  Paris,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  inven- 
tor, like  most  of  his  class,  was  excessively  poor, 
and  found  himself  unable  to  procure  even  the  small 
sum  of  §200,  to  aid  him  in  his  designs. 

Finally,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  We  learn  from  a foreign  jour- 
nal of  reliable  authority,  that  on  one  of  the  bases  of 
the  statues  called  Pavilion  de  Lille,  a glass  globe  of 
about  13  inches  diameter,  with  a moveable  reflector, 
was  placed  in  connection  with  a Voltaic  battery,  and 
at  about  9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  electric  fluid 
was  thrown  into  it  by  a conductor.  At  this  time  the 
gas  lights  in  the  neighborhood,  100  in  number,  were 
burning;  when  the  electric  light  appeared,  the  gas- 
lights had  the  same  dull  effect  that  an  oil  lamp  has 
beside  one  of  gas.  The  gas  lights  were  then  extin- 
guished in  order  to  test  the  brilliancy  of  the  electric 
Tight.  At  the  distance  from  it  of  an  hundred  yards, 
the  smallest  print  could  be  read  with  ease;  indeed, 
our  authority  assures  us  that  it  was  as  light  as  day. 

A number  of  scientific  persons  who  were  present, 
computed  the  light  to  be  equal  to  that  of  20  gas 
lamps.  The  machine  used  on  this  occasion,  was 
composed  as  follows.  First,  an  outer  globe  of  glass; 
—second,  in  the  globe,  a cylinder  of  charcoal,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  plunged  in  nitric  acid  contained  in 
the  outer  globe; — thirdly,  in  this  charcoal  cylinder 
was  piaced  a porous  percelain  vase,  containing  wa- 
ter diluted  with  sulphuric  acid;— fourthly,  within  the 
porcelain  vase  a cylinder  of  amalgam  was  plunged 
in  the  acidulated  water;— fifth,  two  copper  conduc- 
tors, from  the  two  poles  pointed  with  charcoal,  led 
to  an  empty  globe  in  which  the  air  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, there  producing  a most  intense  light. 

This  is  all  the  account  which  we  are  able  to  fur- 
nish of  this  interesting  experiment.  We  have  been 
called  upon  by  several  gentlemen,  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  construction  of  an  electro- 
magnetic light.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  great  discoveries  to  the 
jciences  of  electro-magnetism.  We  are  ready  to 
expect  almost  anything  that  may  be  consonant  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  Whether  an  electro-magnetic 
light  will  be  the  cheapest,  we  cannot  tell. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  so  near  to  first 
causes,  immediately,  and  by  a direct  process,  ap 
pears  to  us  to  be  very  doubtful,  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  divine  economy,  which  evident- 
ly requires  the  use  of  secondary  agents,  as  a stimu- 
lus to  human  industry  and  ingenuity.  It  seems  to  be 
a divine  law,  that  we  should  earn  our  bread  by  the 
•weat  of  our  brow,  and  arrive  at  our  greatest  conve- 
nience, by  a chain  of  continuous  operations. 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  oil  for  light  we  ne- 


cessarily exercise  a daring  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  price  of  cheese  were  increased.  If  th 
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studying  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end;  it  is  on- 
ly after  a long  series  of  efforts,  that  the  leviathan  of 
the  deep  is  placed  upon  our  centre  tables,  and  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  subtle  fluid  which 
we  call  electricity  or  magnetism  may  become  a 
source  of  light  and  heat. 

We  can  scarcely  contemplate  such  a result  without 
asking  what  is  to  become  oi  the  vast  beds  ot  coa 
with  which  nature  has  so  bountifully  stored  the 
earth?  [•N*-  Tribune. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE* 


Shipwrecks  in  1844.  In  summing  up  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  at  sea,  as  far  as  heard  lrom, 
during  the  past  year,  between  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  and  November,  1844,  inclusive,  we  are 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  decrease  during  the  above 
period,  compared  with  Ihe  two  preceding  years,  viz.: 
in  1842,  vessels  lost,  380— lives,  602;  in  1843,  vessels 
lost,  304 — lives,  642. 

Is  it  presuming  too  much  to  believe  that  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  the  past  year  has  been 
lessened  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  sobriety 
and  capabilities  of  seamen?  Who  can  for  a moment 
doubt  the  increased  security  afforded  to  all  on  board, 
when  the  crew  are  sober,  steady  men — when  we 
know  their  increased  ability  to  brave  the  tempest  and 
the  storm?  We  bless  God  for  what  has  been  done, 
and  take  courage,  believing  that  we  shall  yet  sec 
greater  things  in  relation  to  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
ocean. 

The  following  is  a list  of  vessels,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  wrecked  on  our  own  coast: 

Ships 
Barques 
Brigs 
Schooners 
Sloops 
Steamer 


i state 

of  the  market  continues,  the  packing  ol  beef  in  Cin- 
cinnati will  greatly  increase,  and  it  will  equal  at 
length  the  pork  business.  We  can  feed  cattle  as 
cheap  as  we  can  hogs,  and  the  Scioto  and  central 
counties  of  Ohio  are  unequalled  in  their  advantages 
for  cattle  feeding.  Cheese  is  already  br<  ught  to  this 
market  in  large  quantities,  and  shipped  by  the  mer- 
chants of  this  place. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  a good  market  for 
the  produce  of  Ohio  is  much  increased  within  the 
last  two  years.  [Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Hogs  killed  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  H.  Clearwater, 
(says  the  Atlas, )vvho  has  been  extensively  engaged 
in  slaughtering  hogs  near  this  city  for  some  years 
past,  has  given  the  follow  ing  statement  of  the  number 
of  hogs  killed  at  the  different  slaughter  houses  during 
the  present  winter,  the  season  for  slaughtering  having 
now  closed;  he  pledges  himself  for  its  accuracy: 


Total  of  vessels  wrecked 
Of  the  above,  there  were  of  English- 
Ships 
Barques 
Brigs 
Schooners 


208 

8 

6 

15 

7 

36 

21 


Of  other  nations 

To  the  above  we  must  add  the  loss  of  105  lives. 
Twenty  vessels  are  yet  missing,  and  a number  of 
wrecks  have  been  passed  at  sea,  whose  melancholy 
story,  we  fear,  will  never  be  told. 

[Sailors'  Magazine. 


The  hemp  trade.  The  following  paragraph  from 
the  weekly  review  of  the  Louisville  market,  in  the 
journal  of  the  25th  ultimo,  may  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers: 

“Owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  weather  for  rot- 
ting and  breaking,  but  little  of  this  article  is  yet 
brought  to  market,  ar.d  consequently  the  manufactur- 
ers are  now  offering  §55  per  ton  for  immediate 
supplies.  The  very  low  price  of  hemp  and  of  bagging 
and  rope  is  a subject  worthy  of  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  hemp  growers,  bagging  and  rope  manufac- 
turers and  cotton  planters.  The  prices  now  paid 
will  not  justify  the  hemp  grower  and  manufacturer 
continuing  their  business,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  very  many  gro  wers  have  already  resolved  to  quit 
hemp,  and  turn  their  attention  to  producing  hogs, 
corn  and  cattle,  all  of  which  will  pay  them  much 
better,  and  at  the  same  lime  can  be  produced  by  much 
weaker  hand-;  and  even  at  Ihe  ruinously  low  price 
of  hemp,  bagging  and  rope  are  so  low  that  a very- 
small  profit,  if  any,  can  be  made  by  me  manulac 
turer.” 


At  Kirby’s  establishment  11,906 

At  Patterson  & Hand’s  29,456 

At  J.  S.  Powers  &.  Co’s  16,089 

At  J.  W.  Coleman’s  23,612 

At  Pugh,  Smith  &.  Johnson’s  12.838 

At  John  Jaques’  28,228 

At  H.  Clearwater’s  36,715 

At  L.  Ashbrook  & Co’s.,  Covington,  Ky.  12,384 

Total  171,228 

Florida  tobacco.  We  have  conversed  with  an 
intelligent  gentleman  who  spent  some  time  in  what 
is  termed  the  tobacco  region  of  Florida.  He  gives 
a glowing  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
mild  and  salubrious  climate.  This  regiun  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  “Cuba  tobacco”  and  sea 
island  cotton  of  a medium  quality.  The  success  of 
the  pioneer  cultivators  of  the  former,  has  been  such 
as  to  cause—  to  use  an  expressive  backwoods  phrase — 
a perfect  rush  from  the  old  settled  counties  of  Geor- 
gia. And  as  a consequence,  the  favored  region  is 
last  filling  up  with  an  industrious  population— so 
rapidly  iudeed,  that  “improvements”  which  a few 
months  ago  could  have  been  bought  for  §4  to  §5U0, 
now  command  §1000. 

The  region  which  has  been  found  most  congenial 
to  the  tobacco  plant,  is  not  of  great  extent.  It  lies 
in  parts  of  Leon  and  Gadsden  counties,  and  is  term- 
ed “ hammock  land.”  The  soil  is  a black,  loose, 
sandy  loam,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep,  resting 
on  stiff  compact  clay.  The  tobacco  raised  there  is 
represented  as  a very  fair  article,  approximating  in 
quality  and  flavor  to  the  famed  Vuelto  de  Abajo  of 
Cuba.  The  general  yield  is  about  8 to  1200  lbs  per 
acre.  Some  ha*  been  exported  to  Europe,  but  the 
principal  part  sold  in  Apalachicola,  where  it  meets 
ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  20  to  75  cents  per 
lb  in  the  leaf.  The  wide  range  of  prices  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  cultivators  had  no  previous 
experience  in  the  business.  The  cotton  produced 
there,  the  yield  of  which  is  a bale  to  the  acre,  has 
been  sold  in  the  same  market  at  from  12  to  18  oeuls 
per  lb. 

Those  who  have  made  the  experiment,  found  that 
other  soils,  thougn  in  close  contiguity,  would  not 
produce  the  simon  pure.  But  it  is  believed  that  in 
other  portions  of  FJouda  the  ‘‘hammock”  soil  can  be 
found;  and  if  so  to  any  extent,  we  may  look  for  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  oe  turned,  for  a while  at  least, 
in  the  direction  of  the  peninsula.  In  its  progress  it 
may  push  settlements  into  Lhe  terra  incognita  of  lhat 
balmy  region;  and  the  result  may  be  in  a few  years, 
extensive  fields  of  the  soothing  narcotic — the  waving 
sugar  cane — the  golden  orange,  &.C.,  &o,  where  now 
nature  reigns  undisturbed.  [Mobile  Register, 


Philadelphia.  Valuation  of  real  estate  in  Phila- 
delphia city  and  county; 

City, 

Northern  liberties, 

Spring  garden, 


Kensingtont 
Southwark 
iVioyamensing, 
Townships, 

Total, 


§57,708,858 
9,056,948 
9,149,604 
3,793,508 
5,367,581 
2,324 ,210 
I2,8y3,513 


§100,293,333 


The  Cincinnati  provision  market.  There  is  a 
change  in  the  commerce  in  provisions  going  on 
which  will,  like  many  other  circumstances,  prove 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  business  of  the  city. — 
That  change  is  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
Aanerican  provisions  m England.  The  last  market 
account  from  England  shows  that  American  beef  was 
preferred  to  the  Irish-  it  also  stated  that  the  demand 


Salt  and  its  future  movement.  In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Auvertiser  we  find  an 
ably  written  and  highly  valuable  article  on  the  salt 
trade.  VVe  rogret  tbat  we  cannot  transfer  it  ertiire 
to  our  columns,  but  nevertheless  take  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing tables  and  remarks. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  salt  annually  imported  in- 
to this  country  during  the  past  live  years,  nas  v . ! 

from  6,000,000  to  8,200,000  bushels,  the  duty  upon 
which  has  been  from  7 cents  6 nulls  to  the  n-'esciit  ex- 
cise, 8 cents  per  bu.  The  annual  amo  im  ..  .u,.  i , :|,0 
United  States  is  perhaps  a little  less  in.,  i in  - • . m 
ty  imported. 

The  quantity  imported  at  the  following  .piuous  •. li- 
the past  three  years,  is: 

1844.  1843  1 3 1 3, 

New  York  bu.  1,578,347  1,504,  oti  J^u.j.OO) 

Boston  940,640  832,320 

By  the  completion  of  the  Canada  works,  Liver- 
pool salt  can  be  delivered  along  the  lake  region  ai  as- 
tonishingly low  prices,  being  now  brough.  out  as  bal- 
last in  iicu  of  freight,  and  the  Turks  island  now 
holds  strong  competition  with  the  best  Kennawa,  at 
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Cincinnati,  and  along  the  whole  Ohio  valley  .At  St. 
Louis,  Pekin.  Alton,  arid  the  principal  pork  packing 
points  on  the  Mississippi,  we  believe  the  Bahama  salt 
has  the  ascendancy.  Vessels  trading  to’the  West  In- 
dies may  obtain  a bushel  of  salt  at  Turks  Island  for 
5 cents,  to  which  is  added  an  export  duty  of  Jc,  and 
on  entering  New  Orleans  or  any  other  of  our  ports, 
a farther  import  duty  of  8 cents  per  bushel  is  levied, 
making  the  cost  on  board  a fraction  less  than  14  cents 
per  bushel,  or  70  cents  per  bbl.  Five  cts.  a bushel 
is  ordinary  freight  to  New  Orleans,  or  New  York, 
and  4 cents  a bushel  more  will  place  it  in  store  at 
Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  by  steamers. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  best  Virginia  salt  has  during  the 
past  packing  season  met  gn  almost  overwhelming 
competition  in  the  large  amount  of  Turks  Island 
thrown  in  therefrom  New  Orleans.  Kenawha,  has 
been  as  low  as  23|  cents  per  bushel,  ($1.16  per  bbl) 
while  the  best  foreign  was  offered  at  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  bushel,  a range  of  quotations  below  those 
ever  obtained  there. 

A comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  barrels 
delived  at  the  points  specified  in  each  of  the  last 
years,  together  with  the  amount  paid  for  bounty  in 
each  case. 

1843.  1844. 


Bbls. 

Bounty. 

Bbls. 

Bounty. 

To  tide-wafer  106,363  $41,008 

176,038 

$66,895 

Buffalo 

35,305 

3,580 

128,958 

12  612 

Oswego 

20,104 

402 

103,973 

2,079 

Elmira 

2,965 

581 

3,636 

728 

Lafayette 

Newark 

2,376 

610 

37,277 

5,089 

6,589 

1,272 

Oswego 

1,741 

348 

7,498 

1,464 

Total 

168, S57  $46  479 

462.375 

$91,669 

The  amount  of  toll  paid  to  the  state  on  the  salt 
thus  transported  in  1843  was  $18,804;  in  1844,  $39,- 
930;  and  aiso  30  cents  per  bbl.  on  the  salt  at  the  sa- 
lines, amounting  in  1843,  to  $50,657;  in  1844,  to 
$127,133. 

The  entire  yield  of  the  works  in  the  state  of  New 
York  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  largely  on  the 
increase.  In  1826  only  165,500  bbis  were  inspected; 
last  year  it  exceeded  800,000  bbls. 


The  total  number  of  bbls  manufactured  for  four 
years  has  been — 


1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

800,711 

625,500 

458,381 

663,151 

524.461 

The  th 

iree  great 

outlets  for 

this  stock 

duing  the 

same  period,  have 

been  as  foil' 

IV  9. 

Buffalo. 

Oswego.  Tide-water. 

Total  bids. 

1844 

356,018 

275,524 

376.100 

607,642 

1843 

144,245 

200,314 

107,391 

45  i. 950 

1842 

61,450 

294,450 

31,300 

387,200 

1841 

105,643 

282,076 

18.397 

336,116 

1840 

119,532 

205,000 

2,608 

327,140 

Total 

586  838  . 

1,237,364 

,335,796 

2,160,048 

The  shipment  in 

bbls.  via  canal  from 

Cleveland, 

has  been 

— 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

79,580 

44,310 

49,556 

59,773 

77,254 

The  following  tables,  from  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary, show  the  movement  in  the  New  York  railroad 
for  the  last  year  as  compared  with  1843: 

Number  of  passengers: 


Mohawk  &.  Hudson 
Troy  & Schenectady 
Uli/a  & Schenectady 
Syracuse  & Utica 
Auburn  & Syracuse 
Auburn  & Rochester 
Ton a wand a 
Attica  &l  Buffalo 
Saratoga  & Schenectady 
Troy  &.  Saratoga 
New  York  & Erie 
Hudson  & Berkshire 
From  tile  Long  Island 
turns  irr  relation  to  this  i 


.1844. 

1843. 

132  685 

115,280 

66,086 

71,014 

161,840 

147,865 

121,746 

114,843 

90,254 

83,316 

121,869 

105,190 

79,532 

67.604 

73.949 

66,896 

37,965 

not  given. 

38,569 

31,162 

§0,020 

no  returns. 

17,402 

no  returns. 

Harlem  Roads  no  re- 


vvere  received. 


Income  from  passengers: 


i - o 

1844. 

N 1843. 

Mohawk  & Hudson 

$66,293 

81 

49.782  77 

Troy  & Schenectady 

31,067 

25 

26,159  44 

Utica  & Schenectady 

306,278 

75 

277,163  81 

Syracuse  & Utica 

181,647 

34 

147,353  00 

Auburn  & Syracuse 

80,553 

17 

67,651  29 

Auburn-&  Rochester 

215,246 

95 

170,112  93 

Tonawanda 

92,639 

66 

59,633  02 

Attica  & Buffalo 

64,339 

97 

42,83'7  88 

Saratoga  & Schenectady 

28.087 

55 

42,242  15* 

Troy  & Saratoga 

23,633 

61 

44,325  01* 

Long  island 

143,300 

99' 

no  returns. 

New  York  & Erie 

46,178 

84 

no  returns. 

Harlem 

133,190 

04 

no  returns. 

Hudson  & Berkshire 

9,083 

00 

no  returns. 

^Including  freight,  mail,  Sic.  Separate  items  not 


given. 

• 

Income  freight,  mail, 

rents,  &c. 

1844. 

1843. 

Mohawk  & Hudson 

$25,878  52 

20,164  84 

Troy  & Schenectady 

1,786  34 

839  88 

Utica  & Schenectady 

78,112  84 

71,383  01 

Syracuse  & Utica 

12,884  98 

19.347  68 

Auburn  & Syracuse 

16,184  71 

18,640  09 

Auburn  & Rochester 

22,420  43 

19,280  13 

Tonawanda 

21,538  22 

16,564  00 

Attica  & Buffalo 

8,908  17 

3,061  67 

Saratoga  & Schenectady 

7,6S0  09 

see  above. 

Troy  ^Saratoga 

18,293  03 

see  abova 

Long  Island 

10,154  84 

no  returns. 

New  York  & Erie 

79,841  60 

do 

Harlem 

2,494  86 

do 

Hudson  & Berkshire 

25,941  00 

do 

These  returns  show  a large  increase  of  business 
from  the  previous  year.  The  Erie  railroad,  by  thip 
table,  ranks  first  in  the  profits  of  transportation  of 
freights — sixth  in  the  number  of  passengers, — ans 
the  eihgth  in  the  income  from  passengers. 

Michigan  Centre  Railroad.  This  road  will  be 
in  full  blast  to  Kalamazoo  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
a bill  is  now  depending  in  the  Michigan  legislature 
appropriating  140,000  acres  of  state  lands  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  St.  Joseph,  its  western  termination. 
There  is  no  more  important  work  in  the  Union,  none 
which  should  be  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor. — 
When  this  last  link  is  completed;  the  journey  can  be 
made  from  Boston  to  Chicago  in  84  hours,  as  fol- 


lows: 

From  Boston  to  Albany,  12  hours, 

“ Albany  to'Buffalo,  24  “ 

“ Buffalo  to  Detroit,  30  “ 

“ Detroit  to  St.  Joseph,  12  “ 

“ St.  Joseph  to  Chicago,  6 “ 


ALBERT  GALLATIN 

ON  THE  TREATY-MAKING  POWER  AND 
TEXAS  RESOLUTIONS. 


Neio  York , lOf/i  February,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  The  proceedings  in  congress  respect- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  induce  me  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  in  addition  to  my  former  letter 
to  you  on  that  subject.  Respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

David  Dudley  Fields,  Esq. 

Itis  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that 

1st.  Articles  2d,  section  2d.  The  president  shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present  concur. 

2ndly.  Article  4th,  section  31.  New  states  may 
be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union,  &c. 

The  constitutional  question  now  under  considera- 
tions is,  whether  Texas,  which  has  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  as  an  independent  foreign  state, 
can,  by  virtue  of  this  last  provision,  be  admitted  by 
the  sole  authority  of  congress  into  the  Union  as  a 
new  state. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle,  universally  recog' 
nized,  by  all  the  jurists  and  publicists,  that,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitutions,  statutes,  treaties, 
deeds,  and  contracts  or  compacts  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  construction  must  be  made  upon  the  whole 
instrument,  and  not  merely  upon  disjointed  parts  of 
it,  and  that  therefore  every  part  of  it  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  made  to  take  effect;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
one  part  of  it  must  be  so  construed  by  another,  that 
the  whole  may,  if  possible,  stand. 

It  follows  that,  if  Texas  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a new  state,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
make  a treaty  for  that  purpose,  congress  may  by  its 
sole  authority  thus  admit  it;  but  that  if  a treaty  is  ne- 
cessary, this  can  be  effected  only  by  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  which  is  not  vested  in  congress.  Other- 
wise, the  provision  which  gives  that  power  exclusive- 
ly to  the  president  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  sentors  present,  would  be  nullified,  and  that  pow- 
er be  transferred  to  congress  in  violation  of  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitution. 

By  the  treaty  and  conventions  for  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  it  was  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admit- 
ted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Which  last  provision  implied  their 


admission  into  the  Union  as  a new  state,  or  new 
states.  Neither  of  these  conditions  could  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  co-operation  of  congress. — 
That  body  appropriated  and  provided  the  funds  re- 
quired, and  by  several  special  laws  has  already  erect- 
ed a part  of  the  ceded  territory  into  three  states. — 
Thus  the  several  provisions  of  the  constitution  were 
made  to  stand  and  harmonize,  and  each  to  take  ef- 
fect. 

In  the  same  manner  congress  may,  by  an  analo- 
gous process,  now  resolve  that  Texas  whenever  ac- 
quired in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state  or  states.  But 
'territory  can  be  acquired  only  by  treaty  or  conquest. 
As  this  last  mode  is  in  this  case  out  of  question,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  in  what  cases  conquest  or  oc- 
cupation may  without  the  sanction  of  a treaty,  con- 
fer a legitimate  right.  On  this  occasion  the  mutual 
assent  of  at  least  two  parties,  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Call  it  agreement, 
compact,  or  by  any  other  name,  it  is  only  by  a treaty 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  can  be  effected.  Every 
proposition  heretofore  offered  for  that  purpose  makes 
the  assent  of  Texas,  or,  in  other  words,  a compact 
or  treaty  with  that  republic,  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Benton’s  proposition  authorises  the  negotiation 
of  a treaty  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  as  a s'ate,  and  would  seem  altogether 
unexceptionable,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  constitution- 
al question,  provided  the  treaty  was  made  and  ratifi- 
ed in  the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution.  But 
the  proposed  resolution  leaves  it  optional  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  submit  - the  treaty 
for  confirmation  either  to  congress  or  to  the  senate. 
There  is  no  option  in  the  case.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  say  that  if  Texas  be  annexed  it  shall  be  as  a 
state:  but  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  and  authorise  the  president  to  make 
the  treaty  otherwise  than  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  senate.  To  substitute  congress  for 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  present,  cannot  be  effec- 
tual otherwise  than  by  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

This  attempt  is  unwarranted  by  any  precedent. — 
In  the  year  1796,  the  house  of  represuntai'ves  con- 
tended that  wherever  the  stipulations  of  a treaty  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  congress,  the  house  had  a 
right  to  grant,  or  to  refuse  its  assent;  but  it  disclaimed 
any  right  to  make  treaties.  The  resolution  of  (he 
house,  proposed  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  republican  par- 
ty, (57  to  35)  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  being  declared  by  the  2d  section 
of  the  2d  article  of  the  constitution,  “that  the  pre- 
sident shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur,”  the  house  of 
representatives  does  not  claim  any  agency  in  mak- 
ing treaties;  but  that  when  a treaty  stipulates  re- 
gulations on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the 
constitution  to  the  power  of  congress,  it  must  de- 
pend for  its  execution,  as  to  such  stipulations  on 
a law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  congress;  and  it  is  the 
constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into 
effect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good. 

The  president  may  alone  negotiate — he  cannot 
make  a treaty.  A treaty  cannot  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present. — 
An  attempt  to  substitute  for  that  express  provision 
of  the  constitution  the  approbation  of  congress, 
would  give  to  the  house  of  representatives  a direct 
agency  in  making  treaties.  Any  law  to  that  effect 
would  be  a nullity;  it  might  be  repealed  at  any  time 
by  another  law — for  no  law  which  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a contract,  which  the  legislative  body  has 
a right  to  make,  is  binding  on  subsequent  congresses. 
Jn  Ui is  instance  the  faith  of  the  United  Slates  would 
not  be  pledged  to  Texas,  because  the  compact  or 
treaty  was  not  made  by  the  competent  constitutional 
authority. 

There  are  other  weighty  objections  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas;  but  if  this  has  become  una- 
voidable, let  at  least  the  constitution  be  respected. — 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  baneful  consequences 
-hich  may  attend  the  violation  of  one  of  its  most 
important  conservative  provisions.  It  has  a tenden- 
cy to  promote  anarchy,  and  threatens  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Union.  It  would  certainly  be  a most 
fatal  precedent.  There  is  no  oompact  or  treaty  of 
peace,  commerce,  alliance,  or  for  any  purpose  what* 
ever,  and  with  any  foreign  nation  whatever,  that 
may  not,  on  the  same  ground,  be  made  by  the  sole 
authority  of  congress,  without  regard  to  the  constj- 
tutionaUguarantee  whioh,  by  requiring  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  protects  the  states-and 
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the  people  against  the  abuse  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  A.  G. 

Yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Madison, 
7th  April,  1796. 

Yeas.  Yeas. 

Theodore  Bailey,  N.  Y.  George  Jackson, 

Abrm.  Baldwin,  Edw.  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

David  Boyd,  Pa.  Mathew  Locke, 

Lemuel  Berton,  Wm.  Lyman,  Mass. 

Thomas  Blount,  Sam.  Maclay,  Pa. 

Nathan  Bryan,  Nath!.  Macon, 

Demsey  Burgess,  James  Madison, 

James  J.  Cabell,  John  Milledge, 

Gabriel  Christie,  Andrew  Moote, 

John  Clopton,  Frd.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Pa. 

Isaac  Coles,  John  Nichols, 

Jeremiah  Crabb,  Alex.  D.  Orr 

Henry  Dearborn,  Mass.  John  Page, 

George  Dent,  Josiah  Parker, 

Sam.  Earle,  John  Patten,  Del. 

William  Findlay,  Pa.  Francis  Preston, 

Jesse  Franklin,  John  Richards,  P. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.  Robt.  Rutherford, 

Wm.  B.  Giles,  John  S.  Sherburne,  N.  H. 

Nicho.  Gillman,*  N.  H.  Isaac  Smith,  Vt, 

Andrew  Gregg,  Pa.  Samuel  Smith, 

Wm.  B.  Grove, f Thos.  Sprigg, 

Wade  Hampton,  John  Swanwick,  Pa. 

George  Hancock,  Absalom  Tatum, 

Carter  B.  Harrison,  P.  Van  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

John  Hathorn,  N.  Y.  Jos.  B.  Varnum,  Mass. 
Jona.  N.  Havens,  N.  Y.  Abram.  Venable, 

John  Heath,  Rich.  Winn. 

Daniel  Heister,  Pa. 

6 from  New  England. 

15  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
36  from  slaveholding  states. 

*A  federalist, 
fNeuter. 

In  other  respects  a party  vote. 

Nats.  Nays.  ' 

Fisher  Ames,  John  W.  Kitlwa,  Pa. 

Benj.  Brown,  Sami.  Lyman, 

Theodore  Bradley,  Francis  Malbone, 

Daniel  Buck,  Wm.  Vans  Murray,  Md. 

Joshua  Colt,  John  Reed, 

Wm.  Cooper,  N.  Y. . Theodore  Sedgwick, 

Abiel  Foster,  Jeremiah  Smith, 

Dwight  Foster,  Nathaniel  Smith, 

Ezekiel  Gilbert,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Smith,  S.  C. 

Henry  Glenn,  N.  Y.  Zephaniah  Swift, 

Benj.  Goodlow,  George  Thatcher, 

Cbauncey  Goodrich,  Rich.  Thomas,  Pa. 

Roger  Griswold,  Mark  Thompson,  N.  J. 

R.  Goodole  Harper,  S.C.  Uriah  Tracy, 

Thos.  Hartley,  Pa.  Jno.E.  Van  Allen, N.  Y. 

Thos.  Henderson,  N.  J.  Feleg  Wadsworth, 

James  Hillhouse,  John  Williams,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Hindman,  Md. 

Only  4 nays  from  the  slaveholding  states,  2 from 
Maryland,  and  2 from  South  Carolina. 

21  from  New  England. 

10  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  HENDERSON,  OF  MISS. 

ON  THE  RESOLUTION  FOR  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


IN  SENATE — FEBRUARY,  20,  1845- 
The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of  respresentatives 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas — 

Mr.  Henderson  addressed  the  senate  as  follows: 
When,  within  the  year  past,  a measure  was  pend- 
ing before  this  senate,  looking  to  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment by  the  preliminary  intervention  of  the  treaty 
power  of  the  same  object  as  that  now  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  direct  action  of  the  congress,  se- 
veral of  the  honorable  senators  who  then  opposed  the 
treaty,  and  were  successful  in  defeating  it,  did  so 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  from  the  relation  of  Texas 
to  Mexico,  and  of  these  United  States  to  Mexico,  we 
could  not  ratify  that  treaty  without  a sacrifice  of  our 
good  fadh  and  national  integrity.  I did  not  concur  in 
those  objections  then,  and  do  not  now.  And  as  the 
Bame  facts  still  subsist,  and  the  same  relations  now 
intervene  among  the  several  parties  as  did  then,  I 
shall  have  occasion  before  gl  sit  down  to  show, 
if  I can,  that  those  objections  were  and  still 
are  fallacious  and  unfounded.  But  thus  far  in 
this  debate,  the  objectors  have  made,  only  aprefimi- 
rarv  question  of  constitutional  power. 

The  joint  resolution  before  us  proposes  the  assent  of 
congress  that  Texas  shall  be  admitted  as  a new  state 
into  this  Union.  Our  warrant  for  this  resolution  is 
the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales,  which  reads;  “New 
states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
Union,”  See. 

Our  adversaries  say  this  warrant  is  not  bromic! 


enough — that  its  meaning  is:  “New  states  may  be 
admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union,  arising  out 
of  territory  within  the  United  States  ” These  words, 
they  insist,  are  a necessary  interpolation  to  expound 
the  text.  That  its  correct  meaning  is  only  properly 
ascertained  by  adding  these  or  equivalent  words  of 
construction. 

In  vindication  of  this  glossary  upon  the  text,  they 
appeal  with  much  confidence  to  the  history  of  the 
times  previous  to  and  contemporaneous  with  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  challenge  us 
with  equal  triumph  to  the  journals  of  the  federal 
convention  in  support  of  their  views.  Having  lis- 
tened to  their  arguments  and  expositions,  and  exam- 
ined to  theextent  of  my  capacity  the  new  lights  they 
believe  themsevesto  have  derived  from  these  sources, 
I am  prepared  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
friends  of  this  measure  have  nothing  to  hazard  from 
these  investigations. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  of  admitting  new 
states,  or  rather  new  colonial  confederates,  took  ge- 
neral possession  of  the  public  mind  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  The  Canadas  were 
earnestly  expected  to  join  us  in  our  early  conflict 
with  Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle of  tho  confederation  of  1788  provided: 

“Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  join- 
ing in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
this  Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
states.” 

From  this  article  it  seems  that  the  then  thirteen  states 
contemplated  a probable  union  with  other  colonies  fee- 
sides  Canada;  but  as  to  such  other  colonies,  they  were 
only  to  be  admitted  by  the  concurrence  of  a two-thirds 
vote.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  this  contemplated 
extension  of  the  confederation  had  no  reference  to 
our  western  territories;  but  justice  Story,  in  his 
Commentaries,  considers  it  had  reference  to  other 
British  colonies — (vol.  iii,  p.  184,  see.  1310.)  Suffice 
it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  language  is  broad 
enough  to  extend  to  any  adjacent  colony;  and  the 
(article  demonstrates  that  there  was  no  fastidious  ap- 
prehensions— no  fear  of  contamination,  by  associa- 
ting with  other  colonies  out  of  the  United  States, 
provided  the  judgment  of  two  thirds  of  the  states 
approved  the  association. 

Peace  ensued:  the  confederation  still  in  force,  and 
the  question  of  new  states  arising  within  the  United 
States  soon  obtained  an  absorbing  attention  with 
the  public.  The  learned  jurist  before  quoted  says, 
and  I believe  rightly,  “that  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  new  states  within  the  limits  of  the  Union 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  framers 
of  the  articles  of  confederation” — (Story’s  Cora.  3d 
vol.  p.  184,  sec.  1310.)  And  the  honorable  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  has  well  said,  in 
this  debate,  that  at  this  period  of  our  history  the  old 
thirteen  states  had  only  provided  for  the  admission  of 
new  states  from  out  the  Union,  and  not  from  territory 
within  the  Union.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  restraint 
or  want  of  power  under  the  confederation  to  admit 
new  states  from  territory  within  the  Union,  the  con- 
gress of  1787,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  proceeded,  by  a majority  vote, 
to  enact  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  by  wtiich 
new  states  (not  less  than  three)  should  be  organized 
and  admitted  into  the  union  of  the  confederation  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  This  zeal 
■n  the  northern  and  eastern  states  was  stimulated  by 
the  acquisition  of  territory  to  the  Union,  in  which 
they  were  to  participate,  from  cessions  made  princi- 
pally by  the  southern  stales  of  the  great  western 
wilds,  which  these  slates  severally  held  as  property 
among  them.  One  of  the  most  profound  jurists  of 
Massachusetts  drew  up  this  famous  ordinance,  and 
the  northern  states  generally  supported  it.  I do  not 
recur  to  this  act,  Mr.  President,  for  any  purpose  of 
reproof.  Mr.  Madison  then  considered  the  proceed- 
ing unwarranted  by  the  powers  conferred  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation;  and  Mr.  Story  so  far  con- 
curs as  to  justify  it  only  as  an  act  incident  to  sov- 
ereign power — (3d  vol.  Story’s  Com- pp.  184,185, 
186,  sec.  1310,  1311,  1312.)  But  I advert  to  it  his- 
torically, to  show  that  the  northern  states,  or  the  old 
thirteen  states,  have  not  always  regarded  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  foreign  or  domestic,  with  such 
holy  horror:  and  that  the  northern  states  did  not  on 
this  occasion  object  to  the  acquisition  unless  acceded 
to  by  the  popular  voice;  nor  did  they  even  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  states  in  congress  to  sanction 
it.  Waiving,  at  least  in  this  instance,  those  jealousies 
which  on  this  subject  the  honorable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate)  supposes  they  have  ever 
watchfully  indulged!  pausing  for  a brief  survey  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  at  this  juncture  of  his- 
tory, will  it  be  easily  believed  that,  when  these 
states  met  in  1787  to  amend  and  supercede  the  fede- 
rative government  by  the  constitution  Qf  the  United 


States,  that  this  prominent  subject  was  lightly  re 
garded;  that  the  provision  and  objects  of  the  con- 
federation in  this  respect  had  passed  from  the  memo- 
ry of  the  same  generation  that  adopted  both  instru- 
ments within  the  period  of  nine  years? 

We  pass  to  the  journals  of  the  convention  of 
17S7.  On  the  opening  of  this  convention,  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  each  introduced  a skeleton  proposition  for 
a constitution  of  government.  On  the  subject  of 
new  states,  Mr.  Randolph  proposed  “that  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  states  lawfully 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er, &c.  (2d  vol.  Madison  papers,  p.  734.)  Mr. 

Pinckney’s  draught  on  the  same  subject  was:  “The 
legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit  new  states  into 
the  Union  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original  states, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
agree.”  (2d  vol.  Madison  papers,  p.  745.) 

Both  these  propositions  went  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  and,  after  no  little  consideration  of 
this  and  other  subjects,  the  whole  matter  was  sent  to 
a committee  of  detail  to  apportion  and  harmonize  all 
the  several  subjects  in  due  form.  This  committee 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1787,  reported  a full  draught  of 
the  constitution  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
convention.  In  this  draught  the  section  on  new 
states  was  presented  in  the  following  form. 

“Art.  17.  New  states,  lawfully  constituted  or  es- 
tablished within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  this  government; 
but  to  such  admission  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house  shall  be  neces- 
sary. If  a new  state  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of 
any  of  the  present  states,  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  such  states  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its 
admission.  If  the  admission  be  consented  to,  the 
new  slates  shall  be  admilted  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  original  states;  but  the  legislature  may  make  con- 
ditions with  the  new  states  concerning  the  public 
debt  which  shall  be  then  subsisting.”  (See  the  arti- 
cle, vol.  2,  Madison  papers,  p.  1240.) 

- It  will  be  observed,  on  the  inspection  of  this  arti- 
cle, that  in  form,  as  presented,  it  had  incorporated  to 
a considerable  extent  the  views  of  both  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Pinckney;  and  first,  it  had  provided 
only  for  the  admission  of  new  states  “lawfully  con- 
stituted or  established  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;”  secondly,  it  alScT  further  required  that  for 
the  admission  of  any  new  state,  the  consent  of  “two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house  should 
be  necessary.” 

Here,  then,  was  a clear  and  explicit  expression  of 
purpose,  in  the  careful  preparation  of  a committee  of 
detail,  on  a subject  which  had  been  well  matured  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  that  presents  the  two  dis- 
tinctive ideas  which  those  who  oppose  our  resolution 
say  are,  in  fact  and  substance,  yet  incorporated  in  the 
constitution  by  construction,  to  wit;  our  objectors 
say  congress  cannot  admit  a new  state  unless  it  was 
“lawfully  constituted  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;”  secondly,  nor  procure  an  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union  until  we  can  obtain  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  states  in  Lhe  senate  to  sanction  it  by  treaty. 

All  will  agree  that,  had  the  section  remained  as 
reported  above  by  the  committee  of  detail,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  that  Texas  could  not 
have  been  admitted  in  the  manner  we  now  propose. 
But  this  ai  l isle  was  not  permitted  in  this  shape  to 
become  a part  of  the  constitution.  Was  it  accident 
or  thoughtlessness?  Were  the  convention  forgetful 
of  what  had  been,  ignorant  and  unconscious  of  what 
the  article  so  presented  meant,  or  blind  and  careless 
of  the  future,  that  this  article  was  changed  and  modi- 
fied till  it  assumed  the  simple  unrestricted  form  in 
which  we  now  find  it  in  the  constitution;  and  yet 
that  these  wise  men  were  intent  or  restraining  con- 
gress from  admitting  a new  state,  if  arising  out  of  the 
Union? 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  that  convention 
were  no  sucli  bunglers  in  conceiving  a purpose,  arof 
finding  suitable  language  in  which  to  express  it  when 
conceived. 

But  here  our  objectors  commence  with  explana- 
tions. The  article  so  reported  was  soon  afterwards 
assailed  successfully  by  Gouvorneur  Morris,  one  of 
the  most  shrewd  and  talented  members  of  lli.it  pecu- 
liarly talented  assembly.  And  the  honorable  senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives]  report-,  .v|, 0p. 
ject  to  have  been  to  modify  Mr.  R ..i  . original 
resolution,  which  proposed  Hie  aU.uis.-/  m ui  ne.v 
states  “lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,”  without  any  saving  el « !•«-•*•  in  Iho'e 
cases  where  the  state  should  ariseTu.m  u u ne  ter- 

ritory of  another  state,  requiting  m s;4ei,  case  ttie 
consent  of  the  state  which  claimed  tile  territory. — . 
The  honorable  senator  conceives  Mr.  Morris  haddis. 
covered  mischief  concealed  in  these  terms  “Jawfull  , 
arising,”  unless  restrained  by  further -qualification 
and  so  desired  lhe  amendment,  that  the  then  que,.u’ 
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lous  pretensions  of  Vermont  for  a separate  state 
government  against  the  consent  of  New  York  (who 
claimed  jurisdiction  of  her  territory)  might  not  be 
considered  as  sanctioned  and  provided  for.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  at  fault  than  this  explanation.— 
Mr.  Randolph’s  proposition  had  been  already  super- 
ceded  by  the  distinct  article,  as  before  shown,  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail.  This  article,  on 
which  Mr.  Morris  commenced  war,  contained  the 
provision  that — 

“If  a new  state  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  present  states,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures 
of  such  states  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  admis- 
sion.” 

The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Choate,)  in  repelling  the  conclusion  which  we  who 
support  the  measure  before  us  derive  from  this  fact 
in  the  journals;  (viz;  that,  as  it  was  distinctly  propos- 
ed in  the  convention  to  limit  the  power  of  congress 
to  admission  of  new  states  into  the  union  to  such 
states  as  should  be  “ lawfully  constituted  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Stales ,”  and  this  restriction  was 
rejected,  it  was  meant  the  power  should  be  broad  and 
unrestricted  as  it  is  expressed,)  was  as  confidenljas 
he  was  eloquent  that  our  conclusion  was  wrong,  be- 
cause, as  he  says  of  the  known  hostile  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Morris  to  the  rising  new  state'  of  the  west,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  that  would  have  pro- 
posed amendments  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new 
states  into  the  union.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
Mr.  Morris  could  not  have  intended,  in  his  several 
amendments  by  which  the  power  was  expressed  and 
given  in  the  form  it  is  now  found  in  the  constitution, 
to  aid  the  evil  he  so  much  deprecated.  The  ho- 
norable senator  is  undoubtedly  right  in  thus  deduc- 
ing what  Mr.  Morris’s  motives  were  not;  but,  more 
cautious  than  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Rives,)  he  has  not  attempted  to  show  us  what 
Mr.  Morris’s  motives  in  fact  were.  This,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I nelieve  may  be  shown  from  the  journals. 
Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  several  weeks  before, 
Mr.  Morris  had  exhausted  his  efforts  to  tie  down 
with  cords  aDd  restrictions  of  colonial  disqualifica- 
tions the  new  states  which  were  to  arise  in  the  west. 
He  had  signally  failed.  Now,  if  his  further  mo- 
tives were  only  to  conserve  the  power  of  the  old 
states  against  the  too  easy  admission  of  new  western 
states,  or  states  arising  in  the  southwest  without  the 
Union,  by  which  the  balance  of  power  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic  states  (his  great  fear)  would  be 
overthrown,  he  had  iri  the  article  before  him  two 
pledges:  1st,  that  a new  state  Irom  outside  the  union 
could  not  be  admitted  at  ail;  and,  2dty,  that  those 
arising  within  the  union  could  not  be  admitted  but 
by  a two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.  1 admit,  Mr. 
President,  his  first  proposed  amendment  to  the  arti- 
cle, as  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  seems 
to  correspond  well  enough  with  his  hostile  motives 
of  restraint  upon  tlie  west.  It  was  to  strike  out  the 
two  last  sentences.  This  was  done.  And  had  Mr. 
Morris  stopped  there,  the  article,  as  to  him,  would 
have  remained  thus: 

“New  stales,  lawfully  constituted  or  established 
within  the  limits  of  tile  United  States,  may  be  ad- 
mitieu  by  the  legislature  into  this  government;  but 
to  such  admission  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  in  each  house,  shall  he  necessary. 
If  a new  stale  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of 
the  present  slates,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
S u ; ti  states  shall  be  also  necessary  to  admission.” 

Now,  according  to  the  views  of  gentlemen,  the 
article  in  ibis  shape  was  precisely  what  Mr.  Morris 
designed  it  should  be.  But  Mr.  Morris  was  not  sa- 
tisfied; He  next  moved  (with  L.  Martin,  of  Mary- 
land) to  further  strike  out  the  following. 

“But  to  such  admission  theconsentof  two-thirds 
of  members  present  shall  be  necessary.” 

Before  11;.-.  question  was  taken  he  moved  an  entire 
Substitute  for  tlie  whole"  article,  as  follows: 

“New  states  may  he  admitted  by  the  legislature 
into  the  vu-iiou,  but  no  new  states  shall  be  erected 
-within  the  .limits  of  any  of  the  present  states  with- 
out the  ponssut  of  the  legislature  of  such  stale  as 
•well  as  of  tbs  general  legislature.”  ^ 

The  first  part  of  this  substitute,  to  wit:  “New 
states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the 
union,”  was  first  agreed  to  unanimously,  'l'his 
clause,  then,  which  had  rejected  the  restriction 
♦‘lawfully  constituted  or  established  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  United  States,”  and  had  rejected  the  re- 
quirement of  a two-thirds  vote,  was  agreed  to  so 
amended,  and  excluding  these  restrictions,  unani- 
mously. The  reitjaiuiier  of  the  substitute,  after 
gome  debate,  was  also  agreed  to  by  a vote  of  six 
states  to  five.  If  ow  what  was  Mr.  Morris’s  motive 
on  this  -first  clause,  and  vyhal  J-.be  views  and  motives 
of  the  convention?  Was  thejr  act  without  motive? 
Lid  they  make  these  amendments  without  purpose 
or  design?  Who  is  bold  enough  to  challenge  a con- 
gregation of  so  much  intellectual  acuteness,  with 


the  ignorance  which  the  acquirements  of  our  objec- 
tors impute  to  them — that  they  believed'  ail  this  mo- 
dification of  the  article  wrought  no  change  in  effect, 
and  in  truth  meant  nothing? 

The  journals  on  this  amendment  are  wholly  silent 
as  to  the  motives  of  any  member  of  the  convention, 
further  than  their  acts  denote.  But  the  previous 
course  of  Mr.  Morris,  we  think,  fairly  discloses 
what  were  most  probably  his.  Having  failed  in  his 
restrictions  upon  the  southwestern  states,  he  natu- 
rally looked  for  a further  counterbalance  to  the  At- 
lantic states  by  acquisition  of  new  states  from  the 
northeast.  But  there  was  no  territory  in  that  quar- 
ter within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  hence 
he  struck  out  that  restriction.  The  northern  states 
then  had  a majority  vote,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  first 
apportionment  in  the  constitution,  but  they  had  not 
a two-thirds  vote.  He  might  reasonably  suppose, 
therefore,  that  their  majority  would  continue  to  con- 
trol the  west  and  south,  and  would  avail  them  in  the 
admission  of  new  states  from  without  the  union,  in 
the  northeast,  while  a two- thirds  majority  would 
embarrass  them  in  this  respect.  Such  appears  to 
have  qeen  the  probable  motives  of  Mr.  Morris; 
while  all  the  states  seemed  willing  to  meet  the  anti- 
cipated results  which  the  change  contemplated,  and 
take  their  chance  for  consequences.  The  change  so 
made,  we  believe,  was  intentionally  made,  and  we 
now  but  avail  ourselves  of  a clear  power,  expressly 
given  in  the  constitution,  which  authorizes  the  reso- 
lution we  this  day  support.  For  it  will  be  observed, 
of  course,  that  the  section  as  modified  by  the  substi- 
tute of  Mr.  Morris,  is  now  that  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution,'.flanged  only  in  some  of  its  words  and 
phrases,  retaining  the  same  meaning,  by  the  commit- 
tee on  style  and  revision. 

I have  no  great  confidence,  Mr. President,  in  evis- 
cerating the  precise  motives  of  all  who  in  a popular 
assembly  may  vote  in  favor  of  a resolution,  beyond 
that  which  the  language  of  the  measure  voted  for 
expresses  or  implies.  Those  who  speak  upon  it,  if 
we  yield  them  credence  for  what  they  say,  explain 
their  own  motives,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  no 
one  else,  who  may  nevertheless  vote  with  them.  The 
acts  upon  the  journal,  of  those  who  vote  without 
explaining  their  motive,  are  the  best  expositor.  The 
acts  on  the  journal  upon  this  subject  tell  a plain  sto- 
ry, and  if  it  be  not  true  it  is  not  our  fault.  And  these 
acts  comport  fairly  (and  comport  with  no  other  ex- 
plainable purpose)  with  the  section  as  we  now  read 
it  in  the  constitution,  and  with  the  unrestricted  in- 
terpretation we  give  il. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  disposed  of  this  view 
of  the  subject,  I shall  notice  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objections  I have  heard  interposed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  we  assert  by  this  resolution; 
derived,  as  the  objectors  say,  from  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  upon  its  face. 

Senators  generally  who  oppose  this  resolution  do 
so  chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  if  its  objects  are  to  be 
attained  at  all,  they  should  be  attained  by  treaty; 
and  several  who  have  spoken,  treat  the  subject,  in 
the  form  presented,  as  an  infraction  of  tfie  treaty- 
making power,  and  not  essentially  different  from  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  treaty  before  us  at  the  last 
session.  I have  listened  to  these  learned  and  inge- 
nious dissertations  with  an  increased  conviction  that 
the  objections  on  this  ground  are  fallacious  and  un- 
founded. It  seems  to  my  apprehension  that  the  trea- 
ty power  and  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  union  have  not  been  fairly  examined, 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other;  that  their  res- 
pective objects  ani  ends,  have  not  been  fairly  char- 
acterized, measured,  and  contrasted  with  each  other. 
Had  this  been  done,  it  must  have  foreclosed  the  illo- 
gical conclusion  that  the  resolution  before  us  pro- 
poses what  would  be  more  rightfully  proposed  by 
treaty;  or  that  it  entrenches  upon  the  province  of 
the  treaty  power  in  any  constitutional  sense  what- 
ever. 

The  constitution  gives  to  the  president,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  the  pow- 
er to  make  treaties.  No  purpose  of  this  power  is 
specified — no  ends  or  objects  enumerated.  The  pow- 
er, however,  has  its  restrictions  besides  those  pre- 
sented by  international  law.  These  treaty  func- 
tions, like  every  other  power,  must  conform  to  the 
limitations  of  the  constitution: 

“A  power  (says  Justice  Story)  given  by  the  con- 
stitution cannot  be  construed  to  authorize  a destruc- 
tion of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument. 
It  must  be  construed,  therefore,  in  subordination  to 
it,  and  cannot  supersde  or  interfere  with  any  other 
of  its  fundamental  provisions.  Each  is  equally  ob- 
ligatory and  of  paramount  authority  within  its  scope; 
and  no  one  embraces  a right  to  annihilate  another.” 
[3d  Story's  Com.  par.  1502,  p.  355. 

The  treaty  power,  then,  no  more  than  any  other, 
can  usurp  even  what  are  ordinarily,  upon  interna- 
tional principles,  treaty  functions,  if  those  functions 


be  lodged  by  our  constitution  in  another  department' 
Now,  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr' 
Rives)  read  from  the  1st  book  of  Mattel,  secth 
193,  that  the  subjection  of  a weaker  sovereignty 
a more  powerful  one,  for  purposes  of  protectio-i, 
was  matter  of  tre  aty — that  terms  were  to  be  stir  i- 
Iated,  which  were  acts  of  compact  and  treaty;  a id 
on  breach  of  which  the  weaker  nation  might  be  re- 
mitted again  to  its  sovereignty.  This  was  read  to 
demonstrate  that  the  proposed  act  of  admitting  the 
new  state  of  Texaf  into  our  union  was  the  act  of 
treaty.  The  first  obvious  answer  to  this  position  is, 
suppose  the  act  to  be  a treaty  function,  as  assumed, 
it  is  such  a treaty  function  as,  if  it  shall  be  exercis- 
ed at  all,  the  power  to  exercise  it  is  expressly  given 
to  congress.  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  admit 
new  states  into  the  union.”  If  this  act,  therefore, 
be  one  of  treaty  power  in  other  nations,  it  is  clearly 
j not  a treaty  power  under  our  constitution.  The 
I constitution,  on  this  matter  of  admitting  new  states 
into  the  union,  must  be  judged  of  by  itself  to  the 
extent  for  which  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  rules  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be  invoked 
when  the  constitution  has  prescribed  rules  to  govern 
the  case. 

Vattel,  on  the  subjectof  treaties,  says: 

“It  is  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  state 
that  we  must  learn  where  resides  the.  authority  that 
is  capable  of  contracting  with  validity  in  the  name 
of  the  state.” — Book  1,  par.  154. 

In  the  quotation  from  Vattel  made  by  the  senator 
from  Virginia,  a discretion  is  contemplated  by  the 
parties  treating,  to  make  their  terms  as  they  can 
agree;  and  the  writer  assumes,  that  on  breach  of  ihe 
terms,  of  which  the  parties  are  to  judge  for  the  n- 
selves,  they  are  absolved  from  the  compact.  Th<--e 
rules  were  read  as  reasons  by  the  honorable  senator, 
to  show  the  act  we  contemplate  is  an  act  of  treat.; 
and  that  the  congress  could  not  accomplish  it,  be- 
cause of  the  treaty  terms  and  stipulutnns  lobe  ef- 
fected. But  is  it  not  apparent,  in  the  p >wers  which 
congress  exercise  in  admitting  a new  state  into  the 
union,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  (aid  these  uni- 
formly profferred  as  conditions  in  the  act  of  admu-= 
sion,  and  not  stipulations  by  treaty  conference,)  all 
the  terms  of  such  union  are  fixed  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  beyond  all  discretion.  We  cannot — uii  t 
all  the  departments  of  the  government  concurring 
cannot — stipulate  that  a state  admitted  into  this  ur»- 
' ion  shall  bear  an  equal  tax,  shall  be  snorn  of  equai 
1 representation  in  congress,  shall  have  a religious 
I establishment,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  trial  by  j .ry, 
or  any  thing  else  that  puts  the  state,  by  favor  or  pre- 
judice, on  an  unequal  footing  with  the  original 
I states  as  to  rights  and  duties  guarantied  and  prescrib- 
ed in  the  constitution,  nor  make  any  such  compact 
! as  would  permit  the  state  to  judge  for  itself  of  the 
infraction,  and  to  absolve  itself  for  such  cause  from 
-the  compact. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  which  necessarily  requires 
the  action  of  the  treaty  power.  That  congress  might 
direct  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  con  ter 
with  Texas  on  such  incidental  subjects  as  are  extra 
and  independent  of  the  fixed  rights  attached  to  a stale 
on  becoming  a member  of  this  Union,  I have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  By  section  ten  of  article  one  of  tne 
constitution  of  the  United  States  congress  can  author 
rize  such  convention  *ith  a state  of  the  Union.  And 
in  asserting  its  clear  jurisdiction  of  admitting  a state 
into  the  Union,  the  constitution  prescrib  es  no  form 
as  to  the  preliminaries.  To  this  end,  and  subsidiary 
to  the  main  object,  it  may  doubtless  confer  with  tha 
new  state,  by  receiving  or  sending  messages  on  the 
subject,  as  it  may  approve  or  appoint. 

But  our  opponents  contend  that  to  admit  Texas  as  a 
state  into  the  Union  is  the  acquisition  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory from  a foreign  sovereignty;  and  in  such  cu-e 
we  supercede  and  entrench  upon  the  treaty-making 
power,  whose  peculiar  and  exclusive  prerogative  it 
is  to  confer  with  foreign  powers,  and  especially  to 
acquire  foreign  territory;  and  that,  in  these  respects, 
the  present  resolution  proposes  to  accomplish  the 
same  objects  with  the  rejected  treaty. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  Mr.  President,  a singular 
omission  that  no  honorable  senator,  in  waging  these 
objections,  has  deemed  it  of  any  importance  to  ex 
plain  or  to  show  us  in  what  sense  our  resolution  con- 
templates the  aequisitioh  of  foreign  territory.  Of 
whom  do  we  acquire  territory?  and  to  whom  is  it 
acquired?  Texas,  by  the  resolution,  surrenders  no 
territory;  nor  do  the  United  States  thereby  acquire 
any.  I deny  this  assumption,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
broadest  grounds  of  distinction  known  to  tne  law  of 
nations,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  and  foreign 
provinces  are  spoken  of  by  writers  on  government 
and  laws  of  nations,  it  is  meant  the  foreign  province 
or  territory,  both  of  property  and  dominion,  is  ac- 
quired to  the  prince  or  sovereign.  It  is  exclusive  of 
the  idea  of  union  among  states,  either  of  plenary  or 
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q > lifted  sovei'eignlies,  by  league,  alliance,  or  con- 
l'i  deration. 

I i the  union  of  states,  political  dominion  is  accord- 
ed in  each  case  to  the  extent  arid  upon  the  terms  of 
’hr  act  of  union.  In  the  federal  Union  of  the  U. 
Slates  these  t-n-ms  are  substaiui  illy  embodied  in  our 
constitution;  and  those  states  nhich  come  into  this 
Umon  must  conform  to  these  terms,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  benefit  and  protection  which  they  guaran- 
ty A foreign  territory  acquired  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  prince  or  sovereign  as  to  its  government  and 
jurisprudence,  its  levies  and  contributions,  its  protec- 
tion and  disposal.  The  laws  of  nations  impose  some 
restraints  in  protection  of  personal  rights  and  pri- 
vate property;  the  laws  of  the  .-overeign  to  whom  the 
acquisition  appertains  most  usually  interpose  some 
oitiers;  but  the  power  is  ever,  to  a great  extent,  un- 
it citified.  And  to  few  sovereignties  is  the  power 
ovfi  an  acquired  territory  more  unrestricted  (if  not 
restricted  in  the  acquisition)  than  by  the  sovereignty 
01  u.e  United  States. 

Our  constitution  provides,  ‘‘the  Congress  shall  have 
pov.  i r to  dispose  ot  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  United  States,”  &c. 

1 ue  territoiy  acquired  by  the  United  States  is 
therefore  subject  to  the  most  plenary  power  which 
ji  exercises  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  in  any  case 
whatever.  In  virtue  of  this  power,  congress  may 
enact  all  the  la  .vs  governing  t tie  territory,  fix  every 
r'gnt  of  prope. ty,  and  establi-h  every  relation  of 
life  among  the  territorial  inhabitants.  Or  it  may 
depute  its  legislative  function  to  a governor,  or  to 
judges  of  the  courts,  or  to  a popular  assembly.  The 
congress  may  e-lanlish  towns  and  cities  in  a territo- 
ry, construct  ru  ids  and  public  buildings,  create  cor- 
p -rations  generally,  and  prescribe  all  civil  and  poli 
Him)  rights.  B it  the  citizens  of  such  territory  have 
omy  a subordinate  relation  as  to  political  rights  in 
tne  tederai  government;  and  the  congress  cannot  con- 
ler  upon  them  the  rights  appertaining  to  citizens  of 
a -tiite.  Such  is  the  condition  f territory  acquired 
t ’ the  Unite]  Stales;  and,  until  admitted  as  a 9tate 

i d > the  Union,  hears  the  anomalous  relation  which 
a qmred  territory  usually  bears  to  other  sovereign- 
t.es  under  the  law  of  nations. — (See  3 Story’s  Cora, 
p.  193  to  19fi,  sec.  1,318  to  1,324;  also,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  l?87.y 

But,  as  to  me  states  of  this  Union,  old  or  new,  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  are  limited,  spe- 
cific, and  federative;  and  in  no  legitimate  sense  can 

ii  ne  said  that  the  admission  of  a new  state,  though 
enlarging  federal  jurisdiction,  is  the  acquisition  of 
territoiy.  England,  by  its  treaty  with  France  in 
1763,  acquire  I ihe  territory  of  the  Canadas.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  sensse  of  the  public  law  writers,  it 
did  not  acquire  territory  in  its  union  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

By  our  treaty  with  France  of  1803  we  acquired 
tbs  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  by  that  with  Spain  of 
1819  the  Floridas.  But  when,  nearly  two  years  af- 
ti  r tne  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  state 
ot  Rhode  Island  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was 
tint  an  acquisition  of  territory.  The  constitution 
shows  this  distinction  explicitly:  “Congress  shall 
: afee  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory,  &. c.  of  the  United  Stales.’’  Now,  if  the 
ac  m.sion  of  a new  stale  into  the  Union  was  the  ac- 
n i nation  ot  territory  to  the  United  States,  then  this 
power  to  make  all  needfu;  rules  and  regulations 
would  appiy  to  such  territory.  But  none  will  con- 
tend for  so  absurd  an  application  of  this  power  of 
congress. 

The  Texas  treaty  of  last  session  proposed  the  ac 
quisition  o:  Texas  as  a territoiy,  and,  excepting  the 
private  property  of  her  citizens,  the  territory  was  to 
become  the  property  of  this  nation.  Now,  with  the 
different  rights,  incidents,  and  powers  which  1 have 
shown  to  attach  in  the  admission  of  a new  state  into 
the  Union,  from  those  attaching  to  the  dependent 
condition  of  an  acquired  territory,  shall  we  be  again 
told  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing?  Nor  is  the 
principle  of  the  two  propositions  any  the  more  sy- 
nonymous, that,  by  the  rejected  treaty,  it  was  also 
contemplated  that  Texas  should  be  afterwards  ad- 
miited  as  a state.  Instances  may  arise,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  future,  whereby  this  government  shall 
acquire  territory  that,  from  a sound  policy,  it  will 
not  admit,  with  its  citizens,  into  the  Union,  but  hold 
subject  to  a military  or  territorial  government.  We 
have  yet  no  state  of  the  Indian  race;  and  the  time 
may  come  when,  subjugating  a neighboring  state,  we 
m y find  our  security  in  establishing  a permanent 
territorial  government  over  a people  with  whom  we 
would  not  fraternize  in  union. 

1 he  acquisition  of  territory,  it  is  thus  seen,  reach- 
es lo  a very  different  extent  than  the  admission  of  a 
ne  v state  into  the  Union.  Tins  government  may 
‘‘dispose  of”  its  territory,  but  cannot,  of  course, 
dhpoge  of  a stale. 


It  is  said,  however,  tlm  being  a foreign  state,  cre- 
ates the  difficulty,  both  because  it  is  foreign,  and  be- 
cause it  has  not  come  up  through  the  discipline  of 
territorial  pupilage  under  this  government.  To  this 
latter  objection  it  is  deemed  quite  sufficient  to  say 
that  several  of  the  new  states  first  admitted,  as  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  were  sub- 
jected to  such  territorial  pupilage.  But  Texas  is  a 
foreign  state.  Now,  though  the  word  foreign  is  in- 
terposed with  an  emphasis,  as  if  it  expressed  or  im- 
plied some  cogent  reason  against  the  power  to  be  as- 
serted in  this  resolution,  yet  when  the  reasoning  on 
this  objection  isoft'ered,  it  perpetually  results  in  the 
argument  that  the  act,  we  are  about  to  perpetuate  is 
a compact  with  terms  and  conditions,  and  is,  there 
fore,  a treaty.  And,  because  a trea’y,  the  treaty 
power  should  make  the  contract.  To  the  objection, 
in  this  form,  we  answer,  if  this  act  of  admitting  a 
new  state  into  the  Union  is  in  effect  a treaty,  and  in- 
fringes the  Ireaty-making  power,  so  do  all  acts  of 
congress  admitting  new  slates  into  the  Union  with 
specified  conditions  incur  this  same  objection.  Yet 
the  constitution  has  so  conferred  the  power.  But 
this  adjunct  of  its  being  a foreign  state  still  recurs, 
and,  therefore,  the  reason,  say  the  objectors,  which 
it  is  admitted  would  not  apply  if  it  was  a domestic 
r.ew  state. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  treaty  func- 
tions only  intervened  between  full  sovereignties  and 
on  matters  of  public  import.  And  so  regarding  the 
bestowmenl  of  treaty  power  in  the  constitution,  and 
that  this  power  is  exclusive,  it  follows,  they  say, 
that,  as  this  question  addresses  itself  to  a foreign  so- 
vereignty, and  is  of  this  public  import,  that  it  there- 
fore isivilhin  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  treaty 
power.  The  constitution  provides  the  president 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  &c.  This  does 
not  specify  with  whom  treaties  may  be  made,  but 
of  course  implies,  with  all  political  bodies  authoriz- 
ed to  treat.  This,  then,  does  not  mean  either  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  or  foreign  sovereignties  only, 
but  any  people,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  however 
qualified  their  sovereignty,  if  they  have  the  power  to 
contract.  Now,  we  have  many  more  treaties  with 
our  domestic  Indian  tribes  than  with  foreign 
powers;  and  hence,  if  this  exclusive  potency  of  the 
treaty  power  is  within  itself  arid  for  itself,  then  it  is 
equally  potent  with  a domestic  as  a foreign  power. 
I grant  that  it  is  so:  and  then  I ask  if  this  was  a pro- 
position to  admit  as  a new  state  the  Choctaw  nation 
(now  living  under  a republican  form  of  government) 
would  any  one  contend  we  could  only  do  so  by  first 
acquiring  them  as  a territory  by  treaty?  It  is  quite 
manifest  the  objection  would  not  be  heard  in  such  a 
case.  And  yet  no  ingenuity  can  show  -why  the  ju- 
risdiction of  congress  would  be  ousted  in  one  case 
that  dofes  not  prove  the  same  result  in  the  other. — - 
And  our  answer  to  each  case  alike  is,  that  if  the 
matter  to  be  executed  is  of  treaty  function,  as  con- 
tended for,  still  the  exercise  of  the  function  in  this 
case  is  giver,  to  congress;  and,  therefore,  any  rea- 
soning of  the  subject  to  show  it  ought  by  right  to 
belong  to  the  treaty  power,  is  not  within  the  ques- 
tion before  us. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  without  precedent 
on  this  question  even  in  our  own  brief  history.  Both 
Vermont  and  Frankland  (now  Tennessee)  were  ad- 
mitted as  states  into  this  Union  after  each  had  as- 
sumed a political  organization,  wholly  independent 
of  rule  or  authority  from  the  United  States.  As 
these  states,  however,  were  regarded  as  arising 
within  other  states,  (though  Vermont  disavowed  that 
relation,)  we  pass  to  the  cases  of  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina.  Both  these  states  were  in  the  con- 
federation, the  13th  and  last  article  of  which  stipu- 
lated for  perpetual  union.  A great  majority  of  the 
states  were  desirous  to  abandon  this  confederation 
for  a national  government.  But  they  could  not 
abandon  the  league  so  established  except  by  mutual 
consent,  without  a breach  of  faith;  and  to  do  which 
remitted,  of  course  the  adhering  states  to  their  ori- 
ginal sovereignty  and  independence. — (See  Federal- 
ist, No.  43,  p.  191,  3 Stor.  Com.,  p.  710,  section 
1848.)  The  majority  persevered;  and  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1787  all  the  states  sent  delegates  except 
Rhode  Island.  The  constitution  having  been  agreed 
on  in  convention,  it  was  sent  for  ratification  to  the 
people  of  the  stales  in  state  conventions.  North  Ca- 
rolina rejected  the  constitution,  and  Rhode  Island  lot- 
near  two  years  refused  to  notice  it.  Both  slates, 
however,  ultimately  gave  in  their  adhesion,  anil  were 
received  into  the  Union. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  bond  of 
union  among  the  ojd  thirteen  slates  till  super-eded 
uy  the  constitution.  In  the  transition  slate  from  one 
torm  of  government  to  the  other,  the  precise  day 
when  the  one  terminated  arid  the  other  began,  might 
prove  an  inquiry  rather  curious  than  useful  to  my 
present  object. 


The  old  federal  congress,  on  the  13th  September, 

1788,  resolved  that  the  constitution  h id  been  adopted 
by  nine  states,  which  sufficed  lo  put  it  in  operation, 
and  they  appointed  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789, 
for  ti.e  election  of  electors  for  president  and  vice 
president,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  February, 

1789,  for  the  electors  to  vote.  On  that  day,  by  the 
vote  of  eleven  states,  George  Washington  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  United  Slates.  And  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  commenced  their  functions  toge- 
ther under  the  new  government,  on  the  — — lay 

of , 1789.  The  government  of  the  United 

Slates,  as  a government  of  eleven  states,  was  in  ope- 
ration, with  all  the  attributes  and  powers  the  go- 
vernment now  possesses,  from  this  time.  But  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  no  more  part  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1789,  than  Texas  now  has.  What,  then,  was 
the  relation  of  the  eleven  United  States  to  the  two 
slates  of  Rhode  Hand  and  North  Carolina  at  this 
juncture  of  time?  1 a sit  this,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
legal  proposition.  My  own  answer  is,  that  these 
two  states,  as  to  the  eleven  United  States  were  fo- 
reign independent  states,  as  virtually  as  Texas  notv 
is  to  these  twenty-six  United  States.  In  saying  they 
were  foreign  states,  1 trust  I shall  not  be  understood 
as  referring  to  their  distance  in.  location,  and  least 
of  all  to  imply,  they  had  severed  in  those  immortal 
sympathies  which  had  carried  them  in  union  of  heart 
and  feeling  with  their  sister  colonies  and  confede- 
rated stales  through  the  struggle  of  the  revolution. 
B it  l state  the  proposition  upon  international  law — 
the  law  of  nature — the  necessity  of  the  case — and 
the  terms  and  principles  contained  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  eleven  states  had  adopted  as  the'r 
government.  All  political  relations  had  been  dissolv- 
ed by  dissolving  the  confederation.  (Federalist,  No. 
34  p.  191,  3 Story’s  Com.  p.  711,  section  1848.  Vat- 
tel,  B.  1,  section  264,  p.  118.) 

And  these  states,  as  a consequence,  were  neces- 
sarily remitted  to  their  sovereignty.  The  United 
States  had  no  control  over  Lhem,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  have;  nor  were  they  subject  to  any  other  power 
on  earth.  Of  right  they  might  have  remained  so  till 
now. 

1 am  aware,  Mr.  President,  the  names  of  both  these 
states  were  placed  in  the  constitution  as  if  they  were 
parties.  Rhode  Island,  however,  sent  no  delegates 
to  the  convention.  Of  course  the  act  of  the  other 
slates  in  placing  her  name  there  imposed  on  her  no 
obligation.  The  North  Carolina  stale  convention  re- 
jected the  constitution;  of  course  her  name  being  in 
it  did  notbind  her;  and  so  it  is  well  know  the  eleven 
United  States  regarded  the  question,  and  acted  on 
this  view  of  the  subject.  See  the  act  of  congress, 
31st  July,  1789,  sec.  39,  vol.  2— which,  aRer  reciting 
that.  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  had  not  adopt- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  says: 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  not  of  their  own  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, which  shall  be  imported  from  either  of  the 
said  two  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  or  North  Carolina  into  any  other  port  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  set- 
tled by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  like  duties,  seizures,  and  forfeitures,  as  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported  from  any  state  or 
country  without  the  said  limits.” 

And  so  of  the  act  of  16th  September.  1783,  vol.  2, 
p.  53,  see.  3: 

“And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  all  rum,  loaf  su- 
gar, and  chocolates  manufactured  or  made  in  the 
states  of  North  Carolina  or  Rhode  Island,  and  im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  subject  to  the  like  duties  as 
goods  of  the  like  tried  imported  from  any  foreign 
state,  kingdom,  or  country  arc  made  subject  to.” 

The  last  section  contains  a legal  declaration  that 
chocolate,  sugar,  &c.  manufactured  in  either  of  these 
stales,  was  not  manufactured  within  the  U.  States, 
and  could  only  get  there  by  being  imported  from  those 
states  into  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  these  two  states,  at  the  dale  of  this  act, 
were  not  within  the  United  .States,  it  is  supposed 
that  argument  is  unnecessary  to  prove  they  were 
without  the  United  States.  Congress  then  legislat- 
ed on  subjects  of  commerce  under  the  same  powers 
we  no.v  do,  viz:  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  re- 
gulate commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  .several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

When,  therefore,  the  congress  of  1789  passed  the 
laws  I have  quoted,  can  any  man  inform  me  by 
what  authority  they  assumed  to  subject  the  com- 
merce of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  to  the 
duties,  seizures,  and  forfeitures  of  foreign  stales, 
aniess  they  were  foreign?  The  constitution  under 
which  the  congress  of  1789  were  acting,  and  uridet 
which  we  now  act,  prescribed  that  all  “duties,  im- 
posts, and  exercises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  Status.”  And  it  expressly  provides:  “No 


so 
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preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  reyenue  to  the  ports  of  one  slate  over  those 
of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another.” 

But  1 rannot  for  myself  doubt  that  any  one  who 
does  not  defer  more  to  his  prejudices  than  his  reason, 
and  prefer  agreeable  fiction  to  stubborn  truth,  must 
concur  in  opinion  that  in  1789  both  the  states  refer- 
red to  were,  as  to  the  United  States,  foreign,  sove- 
reign, and  independent.  And  it  was  in  consonanee 
with  this  relation  that  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
addressed  President  Washington,  in  September, 
1789,  imploring  legislative  favor  in  commercial  re- 
gulations from  the  congress,  and  that  they  might  not 
be  considered  altogether  as  foreigners.  (See  the 
letter,  1st  vol.  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  p.  11.) 

In  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union,  the 
constitution  lias  appointed  to  congress  no  form  or 
ceremony.  Hence,  in  the  admission  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  North  Carolina,  the  act  of  reception  was 
sanctioned  by  the  appearance  and  qualification  of 
the  senators  and  representatives,  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  these  states  respectively 
had  been  denoted  to  the  country.  But,  in  admitting 
these  states  into  the  Union,  the  congress  asserted  the 
same  power  we  now  propose,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  a foreign  and  sovereign  state  is  involved. — 
To  this  purpose,  and  none  other,  I urge  the  parallel; 
and  to  tins  end  both  cases  furnish  us  a full  and  apt 
precedent. 

Our  objectors  suppose  they  further  strengthen 
their  argument  by  contending  that  to  accomplish  the 
end  we  aim  at,  by  the  preliminary  agency  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  is  more  safe  and  conser- 
vative to  dissenting  states,  because  the  treaty  will 
require  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  states  in  the  senate 
to  sanction  the  act.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
treaty  can  only  be  ratified  by  a two-thirds  vote  in 
the  senate.  But,  we  rejoin,  that  to  admit  a new 
state  into  the  Union  does  not  necessarily  require  any 
treaty  agency;  and  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
two-thirds  vole,  which  in  the  convention  was  pro- 
posed to  be  required  in  this  act  of  admitting  new 
slates,  was  designedly  stricken  out  and  left  to  a ma- 
jority. It  is  a mode  less  plausible  than  indirect  to 
get  the  two-thirds  power  back  again  on  this  occasion, 
by  telling  us  that  we  cannot  admit  Texas  as  a state 
without  invoking  the  treaty  power;  and,  if  we  do 
invoke  it,  we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  encounter 
a two-thirds  vote  to  effect  our  object.  This  propo- 
sition to  relinquish  our  plain  constitutional  right  of 
the  congress  majority,  to  meet  a two-thirds  vote  vo- 
luntarily, is  urged  upon  us  with  less  concession  than 
the  same  subject  received  in  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion. That  intelligent  and  jealous  body  of  men  un- 
derstood the  matter  as  we  do,  viz:  that  a majority  of 
congress  might  admit  a new  state  into  the  Union. — 
But  they  proposed  to  amend  the  constitution,  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Un- 
ion “without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  congress.”  (See  3 Story’s  Com.,  section  1,282  in 

p.  160.) 

What  they  sought  to  attain  by  amendment  was  the 
same  that  was  stricken  out  of  the  reported  article 
17  in  the  federal  convention,  but  which  the  honora- 
ble committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  others  con- 
curring, still  contend  is  as  virtually  in  the  constitu- 
tion yet  as  if  it  had  not  been  stricken  out,  or  as  if  it 
had  Deen  restored  by  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the 
Hartford  convention. 

In  furtherance  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  this 
conservative  principle  of  the  treaty  power  now  press- 
ed upon  us,  it  is  contended  that  this  conserva'.ive 
purpose  was  specially  looked  to  in  framing  the  con 
stitntion,  particularly  in  the  important  matter  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  territory.  Without  again  repeating, 
as  an  answer  to  this,  that  admitting  a new  state  into 
union  is  not  acquiring  territory  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  public  law  writers,  let  us  test  this  argument  in 
another  form.  And.  first,  it  is  perfectly  clear  there, 
is  no  express  authority  in  the  constitution  to  acquire 
foreign  territory  in  any  w ay.  (3  Story’s  Coin.,  sec. 
1280,  1281, 1282.)  And  yet  it  is  well  established  we 
have  the  power,  as  incident  to  other  powers,  or  as  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  national  sovereignty.  As  a 
treaty  power,  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  And  here  let  me  remark, 
had  Louisiana  and  Florida  been  independent  states 
instead  of  crown  provinces  of  foreign  sovereignties, 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  doubt  but  they  would  have 
been  ultimately  admitted  as  states  into  this  Union 
if  they,  like  Texas,  had  prepared  themselves  and1 
desired  it.  But  as  territories,  not  subject  in  domin- 
ion to  their  own  inhabitants,  but  owned  by  foreign 
sovereignties,  they  could  only,  on  peaceable  terms, 
be  acquired  to  us  as  territory,  and  by  treaty.  But, 
beside  the  right  to  purchase  by  treaty,  we  have  the 
undoubted  right,  as  incident  to  the  war  power,  to 
acquire  territory  by  conquest,  (See  the  opinion  of 


the  supreme  court  of  the  United  State's  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  1 Peter’s  Rep.  542;  also  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Johnson,  idem  page  517.) 

The  honorable  committee  have  supposed  that  the 
acquisition  by  conquest  is  at  last  consummated  by 
treaty  of  peace.  But  though  this  may  be,  It  is  not 
necessarily  so.  If  the  conquest  be  made  by  Wholly 
subduing  the  state  or  province,  the  conqueror  dic- 
tates his  terms  of  submission,  and  establishes  his 
peace  by  military  fiat.  Such  was  the  subjugation  of 
Poland  by  Russia;  and  in  such  case  no  treaty  inter- 
venes. If,  then,  instead  of  our  friendly  relations 
with  Texas,  we  had  been  compelled,  to  secure  our 
frontier  from  her  hostile  border  incursions,  to  reduce 
her  by  conquest  to  unconditional  submission,  Texas 
would  have  been  thus  lawfully  acquired  to  us  as  a 
territory  without  a treaty.  Now,  in  such  case  it  is 
apparent  this  conservative  notion  of  the  treaty  power 
is  dispensed  with.  (See  1 Peter’s  Rep.  542;  3 Story’s 
Com.,  sec.  1282;  Vattel,  book  3,  pages  386,  387,  sec. 
197,198,199,200,201-) 

But  there  i3  yet  a third  mode  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory, which  essentially  springs  out  of  the  nation’s 
sovereignty — I mean  discovery.  The  Oregon  terri- 
tory— the  first  we  acquired  since  our  national  exis- 
tence— was  chiefly  acquired  by  discovery.  And  here 
again  this  imaginary  conservative  principle  has 
failed  to  operate.  Out  of  three  modes  by  which  this 
nation  may  unquestionably  acquire  territory,  but  one 
of  them  necessarily  invokes  the  treaty  power.  Now, 
what  becomes  of  this  conservative  intention  of  the 
constitution  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  coined 
up  on  this  occasion? 

A most  exaggerated  estimate  has  been  indulged 
in  by  honorable  senators  of  the  simple  power  which, 
by  this  resolution,  we  propose  to  exercise.  They 
represent  it  as  equivalent  to  asserting  the  right  to 
bring  any  foreign  nation  into  the  Union,  whether 
France,  or  Patagonia,  or  the  Chinese  empire.  But, 
Mr.  President,  what  to  a plain,  practical  mind,  not 
too  much  excited  to  see  things  double,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  admitting  a new  state  into  (he  Union?  A state 
includes  both  territory  and  people,  and  union  implies 
proximity,  conjunction — not  severance,  not  disinte- 
gration. The  states,  then,  which  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  must  be  adjacent,  coterminous. — 
They  are  to  be  included,  both  territory  and  people, 
by  extending  the  outer  boundary  of  the  federative 
Union.  And,  unless  the  state  can  be  brought  within 
our  geographical  circle,  it  is  no  more  within  the 
Union  thau  we  are  inside  of  this  capitol  when  out- 
side of  it.  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  terms 
used,  necessarily  imply  this.  Such  territorial  union 
may  cross  rivers  and  channels  of  the  sea,  while  yet 
coterminous;  but  slates  which  cannot  be  included 
in  the  circle  but  by  crossing  foreign  states  and 
sovereignties  to  reach  them,  cannot  be  brought 
within  our  Union.  We  may  make  alliances  with 
nations,  however  distant,  but  union  only  with  those 
adjacent. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  requires,  as 
qualifications  for  a senator,  that  he  shall  have  been 
nine  years  a citizen  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  of  a repre- 
sentative in  congress  seven  years  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  each  shall  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  state  at  the  lime  of  his  election.  This,  it  has 
been  said,  shows  that  the  admission  of  Texas  at  once 
as  a state  into  the  Union  is  violative  of  the  constitu- 
tion, because  her  people,  on  the  instant  of  admission 
into  the  Union,  cannot  be  qualified  by  the  citizenship 
of  seven  and  nine  years,  to  represent  her  as  a state 
in  the  congress. 

Th is  objection  is  urged  as  if  the  constitution  con- 
templated that  the  senator  and  representative  should 
have  been  not  only  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  state  they  represented,  for  these  periods 
of  seven  and  nine  years  so  prescribed.  So  far  from 
this  view  being  in  any  degree  correct,  nothing  but 
inhabitancy  of  the  stale  to  be  represented  at  the 
time  of  representation  is  required.  And  in  the  con- 
vention the  various  propositions  to  prescribe  any 
period  of  inhabitancy,  even  for  a year,  were  stricken 
out — six  states  to  four.  Mr.  Madison  suggested  as 
an  objection  to  such  requirements  of  a previous  in- 
habitancy, that  the  “new  slates  in  the  west  could 
have  perhaps  no  representation  on  that  plan.” — (3 
Madison  Papers,  p.  1258,  1259,  1260  ) 

Having  disposed  of  this  question  of  constitutional 
power  which  is  made  the  principal  one  in  this  de- 
bate, I proceed  to  notice  some  other  objections  to  the 
civil  right  and  expediency  of  the  measure. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  position  of  Texas  and  its  re- 
lations with  Mexico. 

If  some  general  of  our  army,  or  other  public  func- 
tionary, were  to  commence  a military  revolution 
upon  our  federative  government,  breaking  up  its  civil 
administration  in  this  District,  and  dispersing  its 
officials,  and,  following  up  his  success,  carried  his 
revolution  into  the  several  states  successively  till 
nearly  all  had  yielded  to  the  despot’s  power;  sup- 


pose, when  the  Union  had  been  thus  violently  broken 
Up,  the  states  of  Maine  aDd  Massachusetts  chose, 
rather  than  submission,  to  assume  the  separate  inde- 
pendence thu3  forced  upon  them,  and  resisted  the 
revolutionary  tyrant— would  they  have  the  right  to 
do  so?  And,  secondly,  would  the  successful  revolu- 
tionist who  had  subjugated  twenty-three  states  to 
to  his  will  and  power  have  thereby  acquired  a right — 
a presumptive  right,  to  subjugate  the  remaining 
states  of  the  broken  confederacy?  Suppose,  in  this 
aspect  of  the  contest,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  chose 
to  ally  themselves  or  to  make  any  compact  of  union, 
with  England,  would  England,  by  such  union  or  alli- 
ance, have  violated  any  principle  of  comity  or  law 
known  to  civilized  nations. 

1 speak  not,  here,  Mr.  President,  of  what  a nation, 
from  mere  considerations  of  prudence,  may  think 
proper  to  do,  or  from  prudence  forbear;  but  of  the 
rights  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  intervene  in 
such  case  to  permit  or  constrain  action  with  the  par- 
ties. The  case  stated  is  substantially  the  relation 
which  Texas  bore  to  revolutionary  Mexico  in  1836, 
and  which  relation,  if  not  since  more  virtually  can- 
celled by  years  of  acknowledged  independence,  has 
certainly  not  been  strengthened  by  any  new  ties  or 
new  obligations  towards  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Now,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  all  the 
potent  eloquence  which  was  poured  out  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  chamber  on  a former  occasion,  I will 
defy  all  research  into  the  public  law  writers  to 
find  any  well-sustained  authority  that  would  nega- 
tive the  right  which  my  preceding  questions  have 
implied. 

I admit  when  a nation  consists  of  a single  or  con- 
solidated community,  and  revolution  breaks  out 
among  the  people  of  that  political  community,  that 
other  nations  have  not  a right  to  mix  themselves  up 
in  the  civil  strife.  But,  among  separate  political 
communities  equally  confederated  together,  or  sepa- 
rate communities  of  unequal  rights,  as  free  cities, 
subordinate  to  a state,  or  small  and  weak  provinces 
in  subordination  to  larg9  ones;  if,  whatever  be  the 
bond  of  relation,  it  is  broken  by  the  violence  of  re- 
volution, or  conquering  enemies,  so  that  the  former 
sovereign  or  state  power  is  put  down,  and  ceases  to 
be  able  to  protect  the  several  members  and  pro- 
vinces from  the  common  enemy,  then,  upon  the 
clearest  principles  of  morality,  and  of  international 
law,  the  dismembered  and  unprotected  communities 
may  rightfully  resist  the  enemy,  or  protect  itself 
by  an  alliance  with  a stronger  power.  In  this  I speak 
emphatically  of  the  right;  and  I maintain  that  the 
province  so  dismembered  has  the  right  of  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
And  thus  situated,  the  dismembered  pro  vince  is  not 
in  the  wrong  by  its  resistance,  and  any  foreign  pow- 
er does  no  wrong  to  any  other  power  in  giving  suc- 
cor and  protection  to  such  dismembered  province. — 
It  were  indeed  monstrous  if  otherwise.  Where  has 
the  law  of  nations  taught  that  if  a revolutionary 
leader  had  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  state  of 
Virginia,  he  had,  by  that  measure  of  success,  acquir- 
ed a right  which  a neighboring  nation  would  do 
wrong  to  dispute,  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania. 

“But  the  province  or  town  thus  abandoned  and 
dismembered  from  (he  state  is  not  obliged  to  receive 
the  new  master  whom  the  state  attempts  to  set  over 
it.  Being  separated  from  the  society  of  which  it 
was  a member,  it  resumes  all  its  original  rights  and 
if  it  be  capable  of  defending  its  liberty  against  the 
power  who  would  subject  it  to  his  authority,  it 
may  lawfully  resist  him.  (Vattel,  book  1,  sec.  264, 

p.  118.) 

The  slate  is  bound  to  defend  all  its  members,  and 
the  prince  owes  the  same  assistance  to  his  subjects. 
The  country  of  Zug,  owing  sovereignty  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  attacked  by  the  Swiss  in  1352,  and  aban- 
doned by  its  sovereign,  entered  into  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  So  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  subordinate 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  being  attacked  by  a band  of 
rebellious  citizens,  the  emperor  could  not  defend  it  and 
Zuricn  sought  safety  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss. — 
(Vattei,  book  1,  p.  97,  sec.  202;  idem,  p.  5,  sec.  17.) 
So  reports  Vattel;  but  had  there  been  no  authority, 
the  principle  is  self-evident. 

The  several  states  or  provinces  of  Mexico  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  “ Mexican  United  States ” in 
1824.  Our  treaty  of  limits  of  1828  bounds  the 
“Mexican  United  Slates ” and  not  the  state,  or  em- 
pire, or  territory  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  was  elect- 
ed president  of  these  Mexican  United  States  in  1833, 
and  within  two  years  afterwards  overthrew  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  by  military  violence,  and 
proclaimed  a consolidated  power  of  his  own.  All 
the  stales  submitted  or  were  subdued  but  Texas. — 
She  protested,  resisted,  and  declared  her  indepen- 
dence in  1836.  In  these  her  trials  our  government 
might  have  given  Texas  efficient  military  protection 
and  given  no  just  cause  of  offence,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  to  any  power  on  earth.  Santa  Anna’s  go. 
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vernment,  by  the  law  of  nations,  had  no  right  of  war 
against  Texas — had  no  right  to  subjugate  her;  and 
therefore  we  could  not,  by  the  law  of  nations,  com- 
mit wrong  in  protecting  Texas.  Had  Texas  revolted 
against  the  government  of  the  Mexican  States,  a 
case  altogether  different  would  have  been  made 
against  her.  And  such  a case,  regardfess  of  the 
facts  being  otherwise,  has  been  generally  assumed 
against  Texas  by  her  opponents  here,  by  which 
to  vindicate  Mexico  and  put  Texas  and  these  United 
States  in  the  wrong  with  reference  to  our  proposed 
union. 

With  these  facts  of  the  case  I cannot,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, entertain  any  scruple  upon  the  morality  of 
our  action,  nor  doubt  that  the  measure  we  propose 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  national  integrity  and 
good  faith. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  we  are  perpetually  told  in 
this  debate  that,  if  we  consummate  this  act,  we  shall 
manifest  so  unscrupulous  a purpose  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  as  will  justly  arouse  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  nations;  and  that  it  would  not  be  unreasona- 
ble to  expect  such  a demonstration  against  us,  as 
may  require  us  to  pause,  or  challenge  us  to  hazard- 
ous couflict.  The  subject,  Mr.  President,  which 
these  suggestions  presents  for  our  reflections,  is  one 
on  which,  more  than  any  other  associated  with  pub- 
lic duty,  I acknowledge  it  becomes  us  to  be  strictly 
conscientious.  1 have  no  patience  or  respect  for  the 
intermeddling  propensities  of  any  nation  or  people 
with  the  internal  domestic  rights  and  civil  polity  of 
another  nation  or  people.  I protest  against  all  such 
impudent  officiousness,  whether  against  Ireland  and 
Canadian  sympathizers  in  our  own  country,  or  that 
displayed  in  the  foul  spirit  of  abolition,  which  affects 
to  serve  God  by  exciting  strife  among  his  creatures, 
and  grossly  neglects  the  most  common  charities  of 
life  at  home  to  mock  Heaven  by  administering  as 
charity  abroad  , discord,  firebrands,  and  death.  But, 
while  1 would  carefully  respect  the  rights  of  all  other 
nations,  I would  as  tenaciously  assert  all  those  which 
appertain  to  our  own,  when,  in  my  judgement,  ex- 
pediency required  it. 

I nave  endeavored  to  show  that  Mexico  has  no 
moral  right,  no  international  right,  to  object  to  this 
union.  Texas  is  willing,  and,  if  we  consent,  who  shall 
presume  to  forbid  the  bans? 

But  we  are  admonished  that  our  act  will  furnish 
precedent  and  apology,  of  which  Great  Britain  will 
most  probably  avail  her  to  acquire  Cuba.  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  and  strong  holds  around  the 
world,  Great  Britain  has  not  usually  manifested  any 
overwrought  delicacy  for  want  of  precedent  or  ex- 
ample; though  I will  not  charge  her  with  such  injus- 
tice as  to  say  that,  in  consulting  her  policy,  she  al- 
ways forgets  right.  The  laws  of  nations  prescribe 
it  a duty  to  each  nation  to  preserve  and  protect  it- 
self, and  improve  its  condition.  And  the  same  laws 
declare  that  each  nation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  du- 
ty, has  a right  to  all  those  things  which  do  not  en- 
trench upon  the  absolute  rights  of  other  nations, 
which  may  be  requisite  to  this  protection  and  im- 
provement, even  to  a separate  jurisdiction  and  enjoy- 
ment of  portions  of  the  high  seas  necessary  to  this  end. 
While  Spain  retains  Cuba,  we  are  content.  Our  se- 
curity is  not  thereby  prejudiced,  our  improvement 
stayed  or  retarded.  But  there  is  no  intelligent  man 
in  E .gland  or  this  country  but  knows  our  national 
security  and  commercial  prosperity  would  be  immi- 
nently perilled  by  the  possession  by  Great  Britain  of 
this  island.  I would  as  soon  subject  to  her  control 
her  liberality,  and  indulgence  one-fourth  of  the  ports 
of  this  Union. 

1 am  prepared,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  de- 
clare here,  ilia t when  Great  Britain  shall  attempt  to 
possess  herself  of  this  island,  I trust  the  incumbent 
of  the  executive  chair  may  speak  with  a promptness 
and  decision  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  to 
which  millions  of  our  citizens  will  respond  with  uni- 
ted voice,  ' It  shall  never  be." 

Our  opponents  have  charged  us  with  proposing 
this  measure  as  an  afterthought,  and  from  considera- 
tions not  the  most  creditable  to  our  candor  and  con- 
sistency. Prepared  in  the  fullest  manner  to  repel 
this  imputation,  so  lar  as  regards  my  own  course  of 
opinion  and  action,  I feel  excused  in  availing  myself 
of  the  occasion  to  do  so. 

On  the  17 ti'.  June,  1844,  while  the  treaty  heretofore 
negotiated  by' the  executive  of  the  United  Stales  was 
pending  before  this  body,  I submitted  to  the  senate, 
in  secret  session,  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed: 

“1.  Resolved,  That  to  accomplish  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  as  proposed  by  the  pending  treaty,  is  less 
consonant  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  United  Stales  and  1 exas,  respectively, 
tnan  il  more  directly  deferred  to  the  popular  or  re' 
presentauve  .vtll  to  aa. on  the  onject. 

2.  Unsolved,  i hat  such  annexation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  properly  acqieved  by 


an  act  of  congress,  admitting  the  people  of  Texas, 
with  an  assigned  territorial  boundary,  as  a new  state 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
states;  with  the  right  of  property  to  be  retained  by 
such  new  state  in  all  the  public  lands  now  comprised 
in  the  territorial  domain  of  Texas,  subjecting  such 
territory  as  might  lie  without  the  state  of  Texas  to 
the  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

“3  Resolved,  That,  as  part  of  said  act  of  union, 
and  in  form  of  stipulation,  to  be  aoceded  to  by  the 
people- of  Texas,  a boundary  of  limits  should  be  fix- 
i ed  and  agreed  on,  beyond  which  the  institution  of 
slavery  should  not  extend. 

“4.  Resolved,  That,  by  such  act  of  annexation,  the 
people  and  state  of  Texas  should  continue  responsi- 
ble for  the  subsisting  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  se- 
curity and  discharge  thereof  her  public  lands  should 
be  first  pledged;  and  that  all  private  titles  and  claims 
to  land  within  the  present  territory  of  Texas  should 
be  adjusted  and  decided  on  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
stale  of  Texas.” 


oaralely  to  bear  upon 


England  could  there  bring 
us. 

The  enterprise  of  this  people,  too,  must  be  mainly 
given  to  the  growth  of  sugar  and  cotton;  and,  advan- 
cing  as  Alabama  or  Mississippi  hag  clone  for  twenty- 
five  year®,  would  by  that  time  produce  a cotton  crop 
ot  live  hundred  thousand  bales.  Can  we  doubt  that 
be  success  of  Texas  in  this  pursuit  would  be  stimu- 
lated by  England  especially,  by  treaty  stipulations 
which  she  either  cannot  get  of  us  or  cannot  afford  to 
us?  To  doubt  this,  is  to  doubt  that  England  would 
perceive  and  pursue  her  obvious  interest.  Can  we 
of  the  south  consent,  if  we  may  prevent  it,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  shall  have  two  markets  for  the 
procurement  of  this  great  staple  on  our  own  shores 
and  waters,  over  one  of  which  we  have  no  control? 
Can  the  northern  manufacturer  consent  that,  in  his 
race  of  competition  with  England,  he  will  give  up 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  great  power  being 
constrained  to  buy  her  raw  materia ' from  the  nation 
which  our  own  looms  supply  with  the  manufactured 
article,  and  indulge  these  competitors  with  a new 


c.l.ojo,  auu  Hiuuige  me5c  competitors  wito  a new 
The  obvious  coincidence  of  views  and  principles  ; cotton  market  from  which  to  draw  supplies  on  terms 

embodied  in  these  resolutions  with  those  contained  [ of  exchange  so  much  more  favorable?  And  how 

in  the  resolution  now  before  us  could  not  be  misap-  | vastly  changed,  too,  would  be  the  inducements  of 

prehended.  j England  to  make  a peace  or  break  a peace  with  this 

The  house  resolution  now  under  consideration  pro— country,  umder  such  circumstances?  On  terms  of 
poses — ! amity  with  Texas,  and  deriving  from  her  those  sup- 

lst.  That  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  suitably  rnod-  : plies  which  this  country  now  only  affords,  what  more 
ifying  her  state  organization,  with  the  sanction  of  j successful  resource  to  Great  Britain  to  cut  up  our 
her  people,  shall  be  admitted,  with  her  entire  terri-  ; commerce  and  manufactures  that  the  consequences 
tory,  as  a slate  into  this  Union.  of  war  with  us  would  furnish? 

2d.  That  this  shall  be  done  by  virtue  of  this  joint  ; And  if  the  article  of  cotton  is  to  be  produced  in 
resolution  to  be  passed  by  the  legislative  majorities  excess,  as  it  promises  at  present,  the  greater  the  rea- 
of  each  house  of  congress,  to  be  approved,  of  course,  .son  that  this  nation  shall  control  the  entire  market 
by  the  acting  prudent  of  the  United  States.  j of  this  continent  if  it  can.  Let  the  whole  crop  be 

• . ,?.e  new  ?!<?te  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  .subject  to  our  legislation  and  commercial  regulation 

into  the  Union,  retaining  as  property  all  the  public  I —to  our  wars  and  to  our  peace.  Let  the  •'■real  sta- 
jands  within  the  rightful  limits  of  her  terrtiory,  and  pie  and  the  people  who  grow  it,  abide  at  ail  times, 
lrom  this  source  shall  pay  her  own  public  debt.  for  weal  or  wo,  one  common  destiny. 

4th.  That  it  is  expected  other  new  states  shall  be  ! t jniluf  . »»  p , , t, 

formed  out  of  the  surplus  extent  of  her  territory,  and  taineffneMll^h  Pres'de"t>  th«f  .vievvs  a™  enter- 
that  all  such  stales  as  may  arise  south  of  the  Missou-  1 Z®  ieve S l!5'00  ® VT!;  J reg'et 

ri  compromise  iine  of  latitude,  shall  be  admitted  as  • £re  woL Id  » “f™  ° slav.?T-  ^ mea' 

~i — :r  ii...  , sure  would  meet  with  but  little  opposition  from  9ev- 


slave  states,  if  desired  by  their  people. 

The  measure  in  (his  form  has,  therefore,  been  ma- 
turely considered  by  me.  I have  no  doubt  of  its  con 


slitutionafity;  and  as  in  June  last,  so  now,  1 prefer  it  ™ST  th!l  aTkZwTZe®  at  a"'„  1 °°ncIud' 

as  more  consonant  with  the  reauirements  of  the  case  ! 1 "noW  ltd°es  not  ’"crease  the  represen 
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as  more  consonant  with  the  requirements  of  the  case 
than  those  which  would  be  attained  by  the  circuit- 
ous operation  of  the  treaty  power. 

A few  brief  remarks  in  exposition  of  the  policy  of 
this  measure,  and  I have  done. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  in  itself  no  party,  no  local 


era!  quarters  where  now  most  violently  opposed. — - 
1 here  is  no  man  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  this 
measure  does  not  increase  slavery  at  all.  I conclude 


tative  apportionment  in  congress  which  rests  on 
slave  population.  And  in  what  sense,  save  that 
which  is  abstract  and  ideal,  does  it  disparage  the 
non-slaveholding  states  in  the  senate  or  elsewhere?' 
The  opposition  from  this  cause  looks  more  like  pre- 
judice and  ill-nature  than  reason.  It  cannot  be- 


’ , \ > juu.i-c  anu  in— nature  tnan  reason.  It  cannot  be- 

measure;  though  to  some  extent,  by  those  opposing  J doubted  but  the  slaves  condition  is  bettered  by  the' 
it,  it  has  been  characterized  as  both.  I have  never  j operation.  But  the  spirit  which  opposes  on  this- 
regarded  it  as  a measure  of  unmixed  good;  but  I do  ground,  rather  seems— it  may  be  only  stems— to  de- 
regard the  good  results  it  proposes  as  very  equally  ; sire  defeat  of  the  measure,  that  the  slave  interest 
distributed.  Pecuniarily,  the  northern  and  western  , might  be  thereby  Dressed  a little  more  to  the  wall, 
states,  by  this  supply  of  a new  and  extended  market , and  the  condition  of  the  slaveholder  perchance  ren- 
for  their  products  and  manufactures,  must  be  the  dered  a little  more  uneasy.  If  such  motive  operates- 
greater  gainers.  Socially,  more  in  proximity  and  any  where,  concealed  or  unconfessed,  I deplore-  it,  as- 

HP.  smith  Will  lor*  I All  real  irn;  Kolfor  n n i tr nl  l-»  •-»  * _ 1 _ < . . 
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sympathy,  we  of  the  south  will  feel  ourselves  better 
assured,  better  protected  from  hostile  influences  with- 
in or  without.  And  all  which  corilributes  to  nation- 


unworthy  the  statesman  on  such  an  occasion. 

And  though  I have  not  urged  this  question,  nor  do 
I believe  it  to  be  one  of  local  and  peculiar  interest 


al  importance,  strength,  and  prosperity,  will  be  equal-  .Z  ' , , ?ae  of  locai  and  Pecu 

ly  felt  throughout  the  nation.  It  will  add  to  our  na-i  " I ‘G  sla*ehoIder*  yetso  far,  on  the  otherhand, 
tional  strength  most  essentially  in  the  southwestern  I bv  ar,v  Z dlstrus!;  tha‘  il  is  °PP0S' 

exlieme.  Our  population  upon  the  shores  of  the  : m.iiLJj  / .?  that  lt  maJ  benefit  the  slave- 

gulf  within . our  present  territory,  from  the  inferior1  . my  sympathies  in  such  view  will  not  of 

quality  of  the  soil,  must  ever  be 'sparse.  Texas  pro-  1 ZZ  ^ exPect®d-  . ^nd  lf  1 doubted  as  to  the  right 
mises  a more  dense  population.  If  the  inert  Mexi-  j fess  I shouZorefiZ'^  d°  "n’l 1 Z Zm.  t0  coa~ 
can  still  possessed  Texas,  this  consideration  would  be  Lst  s,,hsZZhm etT.  011  slde  vvh'eh  m,3ht 
unimportant.  But  a large  Texas  population  of  anglo- ! Inn  thL  !nt<rrest  a"d  security  of  my  con- 

Americans.  and  they  alien  in  interest,  policy,  and  ««-  1 j, ifZmZZmZh r Z'Z  u ’?  thlS  oas®'.  U 
lionalily,  can  only  be  looked  to  with  aoprehension  Lresls  of^he  L.  y b®  ‘ef  h 16  hot)0r  aild  ln* 
and  concern.  I have  always  maintained,  and  de-  j terests  of  the  nation. 

clare  it  now,  that  much  rather  would  I see  the  im-  1 J have  listened,  too,  with  incredulity,  and  with  no 
potent  races  ot  the  further  south  in  possession  of  j °tner  emotion  than  surprise,  to  the  solemn  prognos- 

nn «t 4 xi_  * * ■ .1  r ! t.ip.iitinna  that  fho  c _ . 
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Texas  than  to  see  there  an  independent  republic  of 
our  own  people.  The  one  would  be  our  competitors 
for  nothing,  the  other  for  every  thing.  The  enmity 
of  the  one  would  give  us  no  concern;  but  the  other, 
with  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  implacable  charac- 
ter of  our  race,  would  make  itself  respected,  and 
might  become  dangerous.  And  shall  we— so  fresh 
from  the  second  strife  with  our  British  ancestors— 
disregard  the  lessons  which  both  nature  and  experi- 
ence teach?  Can  we  delude  ourselves  with  the  least 
probable  expectation  that,  in  the  race  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  national  ambition,  a people  exci- 
table, jealous,  and  brave  as  ou;  "elves,  would  live  at 
peace  with  us  for  twenty-five  years?  It  could  not 
well  be.  Such  a republic  will  be,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a nucleus,  a place  of  refuge,  to  which  the  dis- 
contents o!  our  country  will  resort,  and  in  twenty 
y-  rs  would  have  over  half  a million  of  people. — 
1 ose  people,  so  located,  in  hostile  alliance  with 
Fiance  or  England,  would  be  more  formidable  to  us 
al  that  point  than  all  the  power  either  France  or 


ucat ions  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  to  en- 
danger the  Union.  I have  no  such  fears;  or,  I would 
rather  say,  have  no  such  depreciated  estimate  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  would  ra- 
ther predict,  that  in  less  than  a twelvemonth  after 
tnis  act  is  executed,  it  will  cease  to  escile  any  popu- 
lar attention.  No  important  measure  is  agitated  in 
congress  but  some  portion  of  our  people,  run-mad 
bigols,  speculative  fanatics,  ultra -politicians,  the 
timid  grown  bold,  and  tha  traitor  patriotic,  will 
threat eu  us  with  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This 
Union  has  . survived  many  such  perils,  arid  the  s mil 
Samsons  who  have  tugged  at  the  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ple have  spent  their  pigmy  powers  in  vain. 

With  the  increase  of  states  this  Union  increases  in 
strength.  Each  new  member  of  the  lainiiy  adds  an- 
other stick  to  the  bundle — another  cord  to  the  bonds 
o!  union—  another  practical  constraint  upon  separa- 
tion. So  1 verily  believe,  and  on  this  belief  shall  act, 
leaving  consequences  in  hopeful  trust  to  the  unknown 
future. 
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'I  be  season  continues  mild.  The  wheal  crops  never 
looked  better  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  meadows 
are  in  fine  verdure;  apricot  trees  blossoming,  aiid 
pt  aeli  trees  in  full  bud.  It  is  a ventuie  for  the  fruit.  On 
the  4th,  whilst  it  rained  at  Baltimore,  it  snowed  all  day 
at  Philadelphia,  but  thawed  as  fast  as  it  fell.  At  New 
York  snow  fell  and  remained  till  next  day. 

The  Atlantic  cities  are  now  busy  with  the  spring 
trade,  and  the  thoroughfares  will  soon  be  crowded  with 
packages,  for  distribution,  as  a printer  would  say. 

The  Ohio  river,  on  the  12rh  inst.  had  16  feet  water 
at  Pittsburg — 24  feet  at  Wheeling,  ample  for  the  lightest 
class  of  boil's.  The  steamboat  Louis  McLane,  with  79 
passengers,  had  reached  Pittsburg  from  Brownsville. 

The  Susquehanna  River  is  now  in  fine  flood,  and  alive 
with  arks,  rafts  and  boats  from  the  remote  sources  of  the 
stream,  bound  to  the  broad  Chesapeake  and  a market. 
The  first  consignment  lhat  reached  Baltimore  this  sea- 
son, was  1800  bills,  of  flour,  on  the  7th  inst.  to  Messrs. 
Hazlehurst  & Walters. 

Cotton.  A conflagration  of  cotton  at  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  was  no’ieed  in  our  last.  Befere  that  paper  was 
mailed,  the  account  of  another  fire  at  the  same  cit y 
reached  us,  by  which  SCO  bales  were  destroyed.  Last 
mail  brings  us  an  account  of  the  cotton  shed  of  Mr.  T. 
G.  Henning,  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.  having  been  destroy- 
ed with  nearly  1000  bales  of  coitou  that  was  in  it. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  in  Mobile  on  the  27th  Februa- 
ry, amounted  to  15,106  bales,  being  the  greatest  number 
ever  received  in  one  day. 

The  first  cotton  yarn  spun  in  Canada,  was  at  the 
Chambly  cotton  factory  on  the  18th  ult. 

American  cotton  goods.  There  were  3,200  bales 
exported  from  Boston  during  the  month  of  February; 
46,792  bales  during  the  nine  months  ending  with  Fe- 
bruary. 

New  York  auction  duties.  The  amount  paid  inti 
the  New  York  treasury,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept 
31,  1814,  was  $172,013  48. 

Revenue.  The  amount  collected  at  the  custom 
house,  N.  York,  last  week,  equalled  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding week  last  year. 

Specie.  There  was  $30,000  imported  and  $120,000 
shipped  at  New  York  last  week.  The  packet  ship  Vir- 
ginia, for  Liverpool,  takes  out  $24,000  in  gold. 

• Stocks.  The  market  continued  firm  and  steady  un- 
til intelligence  of  the  Mexican  minister  having  demand 
ed  his  passports,  gave  somewhat  of  a downward  ten 
dency  and  slopped  sales. 

The  Money  Market  has  become  quite  active  at  New 
York — six  to  seven  per  cent,  is  readily  obtained  for  good 
paper. 


Elections  take  place  on  the  11th  inst.  in  New  Hamp. 
shire.  Governor  J.  H.  Steel  is  the  loco  candidate  for 
sett  Ctl°n'  ^0l,r  me,nbers  of  congress  are  to  be  cho- 

In  Rhode  Island  on  the  2d  of  April.  Gov.  Fenner  is 
the  law  and  oraer  candidate  for  re-election.  Two  con- 
gressmen are  to  be  chosen. 

In  Virginia,  cm  the  17th  April,  fifteen  members  of  con- 
gress, and  members  to  the  legislature,  on  whom  will  de- 
TOlve  the  duty  of  electing  a senator  to  succeed  Mr. 


Fires.  We  have  accounts  of  another  conflagration  of 
cotton,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  which  800  bales  were 
destroyed  on  Frazier’s  wharf.  At  Norfolk  on  the  6th 
it  st.,  the  Methodist  church,  formerly  a theatre,  was  de- 
stroyed. At  Memphis  Tenn.,  severa  1 buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, including  the  office  of  the  “Appeal”  newspaper 
—estimated  loss,  $18,000. 

The  cotton  factory,  at  Huhnesville,  in  Bucks  county, 
M 'n"'?6!  l Mrs.  Anthony  Taylor,  and  occupied  by 
tvir  u.  G.  Osborn,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  Tuesday 
night.  Loss  estimated  at  $25,000;  partially  insured. 


. ^ rTvrST  °F  gallantry.  “The  Female  Industral  Socie' 
ty,  ol  New  York,’  have  decided  to  memorialize  the  mer- 
chants and  others  who  have  young  men  in  their  employ 
doing  work  more  fitting  for  women  than  men,  to  give 
the  former  the  preference.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
dd168’  Hnd  Miss  Gray’  "ere  appointed  to  prepare  an 


Illinois.  The  internal  improvement  loan  and  revenue 
bilt,  after  a severe  struggle,  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
obtain  a majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  became  a law  on  the  1st  inst.  Gov.  Davis  and  Mr.’ 
Leavitt,  are  on  their  way  home,  designing  it  is  said,  to 
make  immediate  arrangements  to  commence  work  on 
! Tu-an  • ’ ^ "e  i v ^aJ’s  a very  light  inx  upon  property 
in  Illinois,  towards  the  payment  cf  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a con- 


Lima,  Dec.  23.  Gen.  Castillo  arrived  about  ten  days 
ago.  I he  bells  are  now  ringing  for  the  entrance  of 
Len.  San  Roman,  one  ol  his  officers,  who,  with  his 
army,  is  now  coming  into  the  city.  Congress  will  meet 
til  February,  when  Castillo  will  be  elected  president,  as 
he  has  a majority  in  that  body.  We  have  bull  fights 
every  Monday  at  which  immense  concourses  attend.— 
No  earthquakes. 


Mahomet’s  coffin.  Whether  the  story  of  the  coffin 
of  the  prophet  being  suspended  in  mid  air,  web  true  or 
not,  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Lochc , of  Cincinnati,  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  doing  such  a thing]— 
Amongst  a number  of  experiments  in  “electrology”  a 
small  iron  coffin  is  drawn  np,  dropped  and  drawn  up 
and  suspended  at  pleasure  without  any  thing  visible 
touching  it,  and  by  merely  forming  and  breaking  the 
electrical  current. 


i 

Mormonites  in  England.  This  sect  of-  American 
fanatics  have  established  themselves  in  London.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  “Elder  E.  II.  Davis,’’ styling  himself 
companion  and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  martyr,  Joseph 
Smith,  delivered  the  first  of  a course  of  lectures  on  their 
particular  views  and  opinions. 

The  Mormons  of  NauvOo,  have  concluded  to  disre- 
gard the  repeal  ofi their  charter  by  the  legislature  of  Illi. 
nois,  and  have  held  their  municipal  election  of  officers, 
under  it  as  usual. 

Music  to  a Charming  Tune.  Amongst  the  ‘fair  bu- 
siness transactions’  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  late- 
ly, that  of  young  Coleman,  the  inventor  of  the  Piano 
attachment,  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  He  returned 
from  Europe  by  the  Hibernia  steamer,  having,  so  says 
the  New  Bedford  Bulletin,  disposed  of  his  entire  right  in 
the  invention  in  Europe  for  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, cash  down.  Before  leaving  this  country  he  had  sold 
the  right  for  Massachusetts  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
for  New  York  for  one  hundred  thousand.  He  has  thus 
received  seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars — a 
pretty  fair  sum  fora  Yankee  not  yet  30  years  old.  Mr. 
C.  has  a handsome  estate  in  Saratoga  where  he  resides. 

The  United  States  Gazette,  says  “Mr.  Coleman  has 
received  not  six  hundred  thousand,  but  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  his  invention.  That  will  do,  how- 
ever. We  learn  that  the  owners  of  the  patent  in  New 
York,  are  getting  ready  to  supply  any  number  of  at- 
tachments that  may  be  called  for.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  agent  for  the  work  in  this  city,  but  we  be- 
lieve there  are  several  musical  young  ladies,  who  play 
the  piano  a great  deal,  and  well,  who  would  like  to  form 
an  attachment.” 

A New  Sovereignty.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  says,  a captain 
of  a vessel  bound  to  Batavia,  writes  that  on  his  voyage, 
being  off  the  island  of  S.  Paul,  he  went  on  shore  and 
heard  that  that  island,  and  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  were 
taken  possessnon  of  on  the  23d  of  July,  1843,  in  the 
name,  anil  at  the  instance  of  Adam  Mixowstawsky,  a 
Polish  exile,  who  now  extends  his  authority  on  both 
islands.  The  establishment  consists  of  fifty-six  persons, 
including  six  soldiers  and  twenty  negroes  and  negresses, 
who  have  the  care  of  domestic  affairs;  the  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery,  the  oil  is  boiled  on  the  island 
and  four  vessels  (schooners  and  brigs)  are  constantly 
employed  in  conveying  it  to  Bourbon. 

Ohio  shit  building.  The  beautiful  barque  Muskin- 
gum, well  built,  fitted  out,  arid  equipped  at  Marietta, 
three  hundred  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  anchored 
a few  days  since  off  Cincinnati,  full  rigged,  except  her 
sails.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  urges  the  business. men 
of  that  city  to  freight  and  loa3  her  with  western  produce, 
of  which  there  is  an  ample  abundance,  and  send  her  di- 
rect for  Liverpool. 


Marine  insurance.  Premiums  to  and  from  Cuba, 
one  and  a half  per  cent,  under  deck;  on  deck  the  New 
York  companies  now  refuse  to  insure. 

The  anti-rent  tro.ubi.es,  have  broken  out  again  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  A man  in  the  employ  of  R.  L. 
Livingston,  Kingston,  was  last  week  tarred  and  feather- 
ed for  doing  his  duty.  This  new  outbreak  will  bring 
matters  to  a point,  as  Mr.  L.  has  determined  to  collect 
at  once,  with  all  the  rigor  of  law,  every  cent  due  on  his 
share  of  the  estate,  being  fully  satisfied  that  further  com- 
passion is  useless. 

The  anti-renters  continue  their  outrages  in  Ulster  co., 
and  the  “Indians”  resist  the  execution  of  civil  process  as 
often  as  the  attempt  is  made.  The  sheriff’s  officers  were 
sent  out  on  Saturday,  to  serve  process,  were  resisted  at 
all  points,  and  were  obliged  to  return  for  reinforcements. 
Accordingly  the  sheriff  organized  a posse  of  10o  men  on 
the  same  day.  On  Monday,  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
sheriff,  250  muskets  and  bayonets,  with  1,500  ball  cat- 
ridges,  were  delivered  at  the  state  arsenal  at  Albany,  to 
Major  General  Smith,  of  Kingston,  to  be  used  as  occa- 
sion might  require. 

The  Creek  and  Pawnee  Indians.  The  Arkansas 
Intelligencer  learns  through  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  a respect- 
able merchant  of  the  Creek  nation,  that  the  Pawnee 
Malms  attacked, .about  ten  days  since,  the  Creeks  who 
live  upon  Little  river.  The  Creeks  were  attacked  bv 
the  Pawnees,  but  repulsed  them,  after  killing  six  of  their 
warriors,  and  without  any  loss  on  their  side.  The  Paw- 
nees have  returned  to  their  homes  upon  the  wild  prairies 
for  a reinforcement,  which  they  have  sworn  to  return  with 
and  lake  revenge.  The  scattered  Creeks  are  removing 
from  the  exposed  quarter  to  the  denser  settlements.  This 
affray  occurred  in  the  country  which  was  apportioned  to 
the  Serr.inoles  by  the  late  triaty,  and  whither  they  are 
daily  removing. 

Church  Items.  The  Baltimore  Methodist  Annual 
Conferences,  both  episcopal  and  protestant,  are  in  ses- 
sion this  -week.  The  former  meet  in  the  Monument 
Btreet  church,  and  sit  with  closed  doors — Bishop  Waugh, 
presiding.  The  latter  meet  at  the  new  church,  corner  of 
Green  and  Lombard  streets,  the  Rev.  Levi  R.  Reese, 
presiding.  About  one  hundred  delegates  attending. 

The  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  commenced  its  annual  session  at  Wetumpka  on 
the  27 ;h  ult. — Bishop  Andrew,  presiding. 

John  Fitch.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  contemplate 
erecting  a monument  to  the  memory  of  him  who  first 
applied  steam  to  navigation  in  this  country. 


Mesmerism  eclipsed.  One  of  the  foreign  journals 
states  that  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautes  at  Brussels  is  an 
eccentric  spectacle,  moved  by  steam,  and  lighted  through 
a ceiling  of  ground  glass,  by  invisible  lamps,  and  by  me- 
chanical means,  representing  in  succession  dny  and 
night.  _ The  proprietors  have  lately  added  to  this  novel 
exhibition  what  the  bills  call  Oneiromoncy;  that  is,  divi- 
nation by  dreams.  Dr.  Laurent  presents  to  the  public  a 
female  somnambulist,  named  Laurence,  whom  he  gets 
to  sleep  on  the  s-nge,  after  having  put  two  rings  on  her 
fingers  and  saturated  the  air  around  her  with  perfumed 
odors.  She  is  not  an  ordinary  somnambulist,  hut  a mo- 
dern Pythia,  who  reads  the  thoughts  of  all  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  her,  and  announces  them  to  the 
audience  either  by  words  or  gestures.  Any  one  pre- 
sent may  make  the  trial,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Belgian  journals,  the  whole  is  conducted  with  perfect 
good  faith.  Everything  she  is  mentally  desired  to  do  by 
anyone  placed  twenty  paces  from  her  is  immediately 
done.  She  gets  up,  walks  or  dances,  and  expresses, 
according  to  what  may  be  required  of  her,  the  attitudes, 
actions,  and  sensations  site  would  use  or  experience  if 
she  was  on  a rope,  on  thorns,  on  ice  breaking  from  un- 
der her.  and  other  similar  situations.  A vessel,  contain- 
ing spirits  of  wine  inflamed,  being  placed  before  her,  she 
imagines  she  sees,  and  then  describes  the  scenes  of  any 
historical  events  indicated  to  her  by  notes  written  by  the 
spectators.  In  this  way  she  has  described  the  horrors  of 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  that  of  the  Count  de  Merotie  during  the  Belgian  re- 
volution. The  journals  speak  in  raptures  of  these  won- 
ders, and  the  public  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the 
same  conviction. 

Magnetic  iron  ore.  In  Alsace  township,  Berks  co.. 
(Pa.,)  about  five  miles  from  Reading,  a large  body  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  discovered.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  immediately  under  t lie  surface,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  very  rich,  having  been  tried  at  Mr.  Burk- 
hart’s forge,  and  proved  to  he  of  a very  superior  quality. 

Mexico  Wc  have  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
the  1 Oi h ultimo.  Santa  Anna  still  remained  a prisoner 
at  Perote,  and  nothing  definite  had  transpired  concern- 
ing his  fate.  The  Courier  Frarcais  remarks  that  great 
difficulties  exist  in  bringing  a bill  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  question  to  solve  is,  whether  he  shall  be  ac- 
cused as  president  or  as  general,  being  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  ex-president  and  commander-in-chief. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  A hill  granting  300.- 
000  acres  of  iand,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  this  canal, 
passed  both  houfes  of  congress. 


“Odd  Fellows.” — Statistics  of  the  association  in 
this  country;  (Illinois  and  Tennessee  not  included;) 


Initiations. 

Revenue. 

Lodges. 

Members. 

1840 

3,343 

50,298  79 

155 

11,166 

1841 

6,822 

115,878  11 

199 

17,854 

3842 

7,836 

163,719  71 

265 

24,160 

1843 

8,749 

191,635  22 

352 

30,543 

1844 

13,486 

292,280  00 

466 

44,627 

[“Symiof. 


Private  express  mails.  Mr.  O’  Callaghan,  the  pro 
prietor  of  the  private  express  connected  with  the  New 
Orleans  Crescent  City  newspaper,  was  arrested  in  that 
city  on  the  27th  ult.  and  left  there  in  custody  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  deputy  marshal  for  Savannah,  to  be  tried  on 
the  complaint  of  an  agent  of  the  post  office  department, 
on  a charge  of  violating  the  post  office  laws.  That  ex- 
press is  now  discontinued. 

Steamboats.  The  Syren,  Capt.  Sharplees,  plying  be- 
tween Chattalfooche  and  Apalachicola  bay,  burst  one 
of  her  boilers  dr  the  26th  ultimo,  by  which  at  least  ten 
lives  were  lost,  six  whites,  four  blacks.  The  captain 
was  sent  up  in  the  air  and  fell  in  the  river,  unhurt. — 
One  man  was  saved  by  the  sinking  of  the  boat  which 
floated  off  a bale  of  cotton  that  had  fallen  on  him.  A 
lady  passenger  was  rescued  from  the  water  by  the  en- 
gineer. 

Windfalls.  George  J.  G.  Geyer,  a German  farmers 
who  removed  to  Louistown,  Fulton  county,  Illinois, 
some  fifteen  years  since,  recently  received  a letter  from 
the  firm  of  Rothschilds,  at  Frankfort,  informing  him 
that  a law  suit  which  was  commenced  30  years  ago,  in 
which  his  wife  was  heir  at  law,  had  been  decided  in  her 
favor,  and  wishing  to  know  what  disposition  he  desired 
to  have  made  of  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  two  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand  dollars!  Geyer  started  for 
Germany  immediately.  When  he  left  there,  there  was 
very  slight  prospect  of  his  gaining  the  suit. 

St.  George  Randolph,  to  whom  two  filths  of  the  $325,- 
000  is  adjudged  by  the  decision  of  the  will  case  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  is  a printer  by  trade,  resident  in 
Fayette  county,  Ky.,  and  has  long  been  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

Chfap  postage.  The  experiment  of  reducing  the 
postage  of  all  letters  to  one  penny,  in  Great  Britain,  has 
resulted  most  triumphantly.  The  increase  realized  last 
year  bv  the  government,  amounts  to  £33,000;  the  clear 
annual  profit  of  the  department  £675,000. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  Boston  in  14  days, 
brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  of  March,  being  a 
month  later  than  our  previous  dates.  No  accounts 
of  the  long  missing  packet  ships.  The  Northum- 
berland arrived  out  the  middle  of  February,  dis- 
charged, took  in  a valuable  cargo  and  a number  of 
passengers,  and  sailed  again  for  New  York  on  the 
28th.  Tlie  St.  Catharine  sailed  on  the  same  day. 

There  is  not  much  political  news,  but  the  commer- 
cial intelligence  is  important  and  pleasing.  Trade 
wa9  active,  and  cotton  had  advanced  in  price. 

GIIE\T  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February.  The 
queen  read  her  speech  in  person,  and  the  answers 
passed  both  houses  without  opposition. 

Finances. — Duties  Abolished.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  or  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  the  Britis,, i state-men  so  far.*  His  financial 
measures  have  resulted  triumphantly,  and  the  con- 
sequences are,  that  he  now  exhibits  so  handsome  a 
surplus,  that  he  proposes  to  abolish  a great  number 
of  the  little  troublesome  items  of  duty,  and  also  the 
duty  upon  cotton,  wool,  glass,  staves,  lard,  and  lard 
oil  imported,  and  coal  exported,  and  the  duty  upon 
sales  at  auctions.  The  whole  of  this  reduction  is 
manifestly  designed  to  benefit  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  only  to  operate  in  relieving  the  agri- 
cultural community  through  the  increased  activity 
which  trade,  will  thereby  acquire,  except  that  farm- 
ers are  to  have  corn  out  of  bond,  to  teed  their  cattle 
with. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought 
forward  his  financial  statement,  and  the  calculation 
that  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  revenue  would  aland 
as  we  have  given  in, — 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  revenue  and  esti- 
mates  for  the  ensuing  year,  contemplating  the  redue- 
imn  in  the  dudes,  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this 
number  amongst  die  business  items. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  programme 
is  based  upon  the  renewal  of  the  income  tax,  which' 
brings  in  a revenue  exceeding  five  millions.  The  tax  i 0f 
is  odious  and  inquisitorial,  and  in  every  private  circle 
is  denounced  arid  execrated.” 

The  Army,  is  to  remain  at  its  present  force.  Sir 
Robert  consolers  that  (lie  augmented  extent  of  colo- 
nial possessions  will  require  ail  that  safety  at  home 
will  enable  Imn  to  spare.  In  1792,  Great  Britain 
had  22  colonies;— in  1820  she  had  34,  and  in  1845 
she  has  45.  To  garrison  these,  and  protect  the  king- 
dom, she  has  92,500  rank  a, id  file. 

The  Naval  Force  asked  for,  is  2,500  more  than 
actually  employed  last  year,  being  4,000  m m more 
than  was  voted  last  year.  An  increase  of  the  navy 
ordnance  and  estimates  amounting  to  one  million 
St  rling,  is  asked  for. 

^ American  credit  Tile  European  Times  says  that 
tew  things  have  given  more  satisfaction  in  commercial 
circles  th  n the  intelligence  which  came  io  hand  by  the 
last  packet,  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  paid  the 
interest  of  ns  debt  lor  the  current  six  months.  <t  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  die  credit  of  America  in  Europe 
mat  the  payments  for  the  lime  to  come  may  be  punctual, 
Tuere  is  one  regret  to  mar  the  satisfaction— poor  Sydney. 
Smith  13  dead.  Pity  that  lie  was  not  permitted  lo  see 
the  restoration  of  American  credit  and  character,  which 
it  is  thought,  he  was  nut  a little  instrumental  in  brinmnv 
k ) in  . I he  r«?miti;i.ices  oj  the  dividends  have  already 
come  to  hand. 

American  tariff.  In  the  house,  of  lords , Earl  Claren- 
Rm  put  a question  to  the  Eiri  of  Aberdeen,  respecting 
the  American  tariff,  which  he  said  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  tne  existing  treaties,  and  operated  very  preju- 
dicially to  British  interests;  China  shawls  and  other 
goods  being  imported  at  a much  lower  raie  than  similar 
goods  from  ihis  country;  io  which  the  E irt  of  Aberdeen 
replied  that  the  subject  had  engaged  the  serious  atten- 
tion ot  her  majesty  s ministers,  and  respecting  which 
considerable  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  coo nirics,  but  he  was  not 

^The  Dublin  Mail  ha3  the  following  paragraph! 

* Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  premier  is  a gold-worshipper. 
Money  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  and,  tell  it  not  on 
change,  “some  of  his  proceedings  give  a color  and  cre- 
dence to  a report  which  has  bee:*  tor  some  time  in  cir- 
culation, that  he  has  capital  exceeding  a million  embark- 
ed m trade:  flow  lar  the  report  may  have  gone,  you 

and  your  readers  can  say;  but  I suspect  it  will  be  news 
tq  me  anti  corn-law  league  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert  has  a 
Oireot  peraonaUnterest  ,n  opposing  the  landlords 


prepared' to  say  that  our  representations  had  been  favor- 
ably received  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States. 

Oregon  negotiation.  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  the  house  of 
commons  last  night,  asked  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  full  in- 
form ation  regarding  the  present  3tate  of  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  government  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, justifying  his  question  by  the  recent  proceedings  in 
the  American,  house  of  representatives-  Sir  Robert,  m 
reply,  refused  to  give  the  information  required,  slating 
th-.t  her  majesty’s  ministers  had  not  to  deal  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  matter.  Another  mem- 
ber stated  that  a work  now  publishing  in  Paris  by  M. 
de  Moprat  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  British  claims' 

Oregon  territory.  The  following  article  which 
vve  copy  from  the  London  Times,  of  the  1st  inst , is 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  and  the  more  30  as 
there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
it  may  be  of  a semi-official  character: 

“It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  discriminate  between  the 
ponderous  levities  of  American  legislation,  brought 
forward  merely  to  gratify  party  fashions  or  national 
vanity,  and  supported  by  nothing  but  a certain  faith 
in  their  failure,  and  those  measures  of  congress 
which  really  do  represent  the  will  and  the  policy  of 
the  American  people.  We  are  mo3l  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  ridicule  of  attaching  importance  to  mere  dis- 
plays of  ignorant  rancor  against  foreign  nations — the 
favorite  resource  of  democratic  orators,  who  imagine 
that  to  bully  other  countries  is  ttie  best  way  ot  serving 
their  own.  The  effect,  of  such  appeals  on  the  digni- 
ty and  morality  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed is  to  be  regretted;  but  that  is  all  the  notice 
we  are  disposed  to  lake  of  them.  Tilts  indifference, 
however,  proceeds  from  an  utter  contempt  of  such 
methods  of  popular  agitation,  not  from  any  hesitation 
or  lukewarmness  in  the  defence  of  our  own  national 
rights  when  they  are  thus  attacked.  On  all  the  points 
on  which  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  excited  the 
malignant  jealousy  or  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  the  claims  of  this 
country  to  the  utmost,  whenever  they  are  seriously- 
challenged.  The  moderation  of  our  own  language 
oti  these  questions  (in  which  we  have  shared  the  gen- 
eral lone  of  the  British  government  and  the  feeling 
the  English  people  for  nearly  30  years  past)  is  a 
proof  of  our  readiness  to  accept  an  amicable  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  disputable  rights  to  waste 
territories;  but  >ve  shall  yield  nothing  to  menace,  il. 
legal  assumption,  or  violence. 

The  disputed  rights  of  the  two  states  to  the  Ore- 
gon territory  are  precisely  a case  for  such  an  adjust- 
ment; and  probably  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
this  result  would  be  by  referring  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  a third  state,  provided  the  powers  of 
the  arbiter  were  sufficiently  extended,  and  both  par- 
ties were  rigorously  bound  to  abide  by  the  award. — 
This  expedient  has  been  repeatedly  but  ineffectually 
urged  upon  the  cabinet  of  Washington  by  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  But  in  the 
United  States  measures  of  conciliation  and  prudence 
are  not  to  the  ta9te  of  the  reigning  populace. 

A bill  of  a must  extraordinary  kind  has  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a majority  of  140  to  54.  It 
was  introduced  iut  > die  senate  on  the  following  day,  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a special  committee.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  cuvqbating  a mere  pn  inlom  in  directing, 
pubhc  attention  V>  this  flagrant  encroachment  on  the 
rights  and  territories  of  the  crown  of  England,  which, 
if  it  do  actually  receive  the  sanction  of  the  congress, 
violates  the  conventions  existing  between  us  and  the 
United  btates  with  reference  to  the  Oregon  territory,  puts 
an  end  to  negotiation  by  assuming  a direct  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the  42  deg.  and  54 
deg,  40  min.  of  latitude,  and  binds  the  United  States 
government  to  plunge  at  the  expiration  of  a twelve 
montn  into  all  the  hazards  of  an  open  contest  with 
Great  Britain  tor  the  possession  of  an  unappropriated  re- 
gion on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  have  no  heeita- 
tton  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  is  just,  substantial 
and  historically  as  well  as  geographically  complete.  If 
any  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  past  negotiations  on 
the  subject  in  1813  and  in  1827,  it  is  that  English  minis- 
ters have  not  insisted  enough  on  the  extent  and  integrity 
of  our  rights,  and  that  the  Americans  have  been  allowed 
to  convert  the  very  slight  doubt  they  endeavored  to  throw 
over  a part  of  the  case  into  an  admitted  right  of  joint 
occupation.  Subsequent  investigation  has  removed  that 
doiib*,  and  convinced  us  of  the  valid i ty  of  our  whole 
elai.i  ; but  it  is  loo  laie  to  pul  our  case  as  high  as  it  origi 
nally  -rood,  and  stiff  siands,  on  its  merits.  We  have 
ack:  owiedgcd  the  principle  of  a joint  occupation,  with  a 
v^v  ™ ultimate  partition  of  iM  land,  and  we  must 


But  it  will  he.  observed,  thn t the  British  government 
are  placed  in  the  strange' position  of  having  not  only  to 
urge  their  original  right,  and  to  contend  for  the  full  ex- 
tent of  it,  but  also  to  defend  it  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Americans,  who  wholly  deny  us  cxisteure,  and  are 
framing  a law  to  set  up  an  exclusive  right  of  their  own, 
totally  incompatible  with  the  convention  of  ISIS,  or  wi  th 
any  concurrent  claim  whatever.  Without  entering  at 
this  moment  into  the  details  of  the  discussion,  which  are 
given  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Greenhow  in  his  work  on 
the  American  side,  and  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  F i!co- 
tier’s  brief  but  complete  refutation  of  the  American 
claims,  it  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  under  a few 
heads  the  principal  arguments,  nr  rather  facts,  which 
we  oppose  to  the  sweeping  assumptions  of  the  United 
Slates  legislature. 

The  claim  to  prior  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri* 
can  captain  Gray  fall?  to  thn  ground,  since  it  is  proved 
that  he  onlv  discovered  and  barely  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Columbia,  and  that  captain  Vancouver  was  the 
first  officer  who  explored  that  stream  and  its  banka. — 
O i the  4 1 h of  June,  1792,  captain  Vancouver,  at  Pusses- 
sion  Sound,  took  possession  with  the  usual  formalities, 
of  all  the  coast  of  New  Alb’on  (as  it  had  first  been  called 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake),  from  latitude  39  deg.  20  min.  to 
the  inlet  of  tire  strait  of  Juan  deFuca.  The  settlement 
subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Astor  at  die  rnoirh  of  the 
river  was  the  unauthorized  act  of  a private  individual, 
and  established  no  national  rights  whatever. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  recognize!  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  the  frontier  of  the 
republic  was  defined  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  admitted  of,  and  it 
did  not  extend  westward  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
Mis»tssippi.  Nor  did  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  by  purchase  from  France  extend  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  R,ocky  Moun- 
tains. The  northern  and  northwestern  tract  never 
formed  part  of  the  government  of  Louisiana  at.  all, 
but  of  tiiat  of  Canada;  and  that  tract  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  France 
surrendered  the  province  to  which  it  belon  ed.  She 
still  retained  Louisiana,  but  she  did  not  retain,  or 
ever  aftey  assert  any  claim  whatever  to,  those  terri- 
torial rights  extending  to  the  Pacific,  which  she  had 
possessed  as  long  as  she  was  mistress  of  Canada. 

The  Florida  treaty,  made  in  1819,  between  the  U. 
States  and  Spain,  cedes  to  the  former  all  the  rights 
of  the  la  tier  power  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Those  Spanish  rights  were  very  questionable, 
hut  such  as  they  were  they  had  been  admitted,  by 
the  convention  of  the  Escurial  signed  in  1780,  to 
confer  a power  of  joint  occupation.  That  power 
Spain  had  never  exercised  either  before  or  after  this 
convention;  yet  it  is  on  this  basis,  and  no  other,  that 
the  United  Slates  now  propose  to  supercede  the  joint 
occupation  which  is  still  in  existence,  by  an  exclu- 
sive declaration  of  sovereignty,  by  removing  British 
subjects  from  the  country,  by  erecting  American  for- 
tifications at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  by  es 
tablishing  a line  of  forts  through  the  territory! 

Tnis  terri  o:y,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  as 
much  a part  ot  the  British  empire  aa  Canada;  the  fir.*  t 
settlers  ot  Canada  were  in  fact  the  first  traders  in,  and 
musters  of,  this  very  country.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
essentially- British.  Fort  Vancouver  is  a British  station 
some  miles  up  the  river;  the  agents  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  are  the  only  class  of  men  who  can  be 
said  to  occupy  the  country,  under  the  express  authority 
of  men-  Royal  charter;  and  the  Indians  are  all  well  at- 
fected  to  the  British  interest.  The  seizure  of  such  a pro- 
vince would  be  an  incredible  act  of  hardihood;  but,  in 
the  present  temper  of  American  citizens,  we  suspect 
that  a silent  hut  resohre  determination  to  put  our  posi- 
tions there  in  a state  of  defence,  and  to  send  a sufficient 
squadron  to  that  coast,  is  the  wisest  answer  to  these 
measures  of  the  house  of  representatives.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment, perhaps  intent  on  their  schemes  of  aggrandize* 
meat  in  another  quarter,  repudiate  this  project  fir  the 
seizure  of  Oregon,  and  will  oppose  it  in  the  senate.  If 
they  are  sincere  in  these  assurances,  let  them  concur 
in  an  amicable  setttlement,  which  can  alone  terminate 
the  controversy.  If  they  refuse,  they  expose  themselves 
to  me  imputation  that  they  are  only  delaying  this  act  of 
aggression  until  they  have  a better  chance  of  consum- 
mating it. 

Right  of  search.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  that 
the  commissioners  to  arrange  a new  plan  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  were  the  Duke  de  Broglie  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  Dr.  Lushinglon  on  the  part  ■ f 
England  Sir  Robert  said  that  no  method  could  be  el- 
fectual  unless  supported  by  public  opinion,  and  as  pub- 
lic opinion  in  France  was  against  the  ritfht  of  aearoh  » 
■wist  ■of  Jteeos’&ity  be  abtBtkwetf. 
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IRELAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  on  the 
17th  ult.,  the  rent  was  announced  to  be  <£152,  which 
included  a handsome  remittance  from  Washington 
and  a still  larger  one  from  Baltimore.  The  proceed- 
ings possessed  little  interest  beyond  the  fact  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  stating  that  the  new  grant  for  the  Catho- 
lic college  of  Maynooth  would  be  <£26,000,  and  that 
he  would  take  all  he  could  get  for  that  establishment. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  was 
held  on  the  24th  ult.,  R.  A.  Fitzgerald,  the  newly- 
elected  member  from  Tipperary,  in  the  chair. — 
Messrs.  R.  D Browne,  W.  S.  O’Brien,  H.  Grattan, 
and  other  truant  members  of  parliament,  held  forth 
in  answer  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and 
others  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  subject  of 
their  parliamentary  duties  to  Mr.  O’Connell  and  iiis 
followers. 

FRANCE. 


For  a long  time  a large  number  of  French  and 
English  vessels  have  visited  this  river  for  the  purchase 
of  ivory,  gum,  wax,  and  barwood.  of  which  articles 
a lare  quantity  is  collect;  r!  there.  Recently  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  found  the  way  there,  and  have  gone 
largely  into  the  business.  The  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  on  equal  footing — no  preferen- 
ces given  or  partialities  shown  to  any  except  when 
prompted  by  superiority  or  cheapness  of  goods.  In 
consequence  of  the  increasing  number  of  vessels  vis- 
iting the  place  a strong  competition  has  sprung  up. — 
This  the  French  did  not  relisli,  and  to  prevent  it  at- 
| tempted  to  purchase  the  river,  which  would  of 
i course  give  them  the  right  to  exclude  competition. 
Every  offer  to  purchase  was  met  by  the  natives  with 
a firm  but  respectful  refusal  to  sell.  The  French 
however,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  have,  it  ap. 
pears,  effected  by  finesse  what  fair  and  open  efforts 
failed  to  accomplish,  and  the  natives’  land,  the  gift 
of  heaven  to  their  ancestors,  has  been  wrested  from 
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M.  Guizot  has  triumphed  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, on  the  vote  of  supply  for  the  secret  service,  by  I them,  and  they  subjected  to  a foreign  rule, 
a majority  of  24.  This  majority  is  deemed  satisrac-  j SOUTH  AMERICA 

tory,  as  it  may  enable  him  to  “rub  on”  during  the  " " ' ‘ 

remainder  of  the  session.  Rumor  adds  that  the  - HE  Argentine  Republic,  i lie  annual  message 
chambers  will  be  dissolved  iri  the  autumn  for  the  | of  Rosas  was  sent  to  the  legislature  on  the  1st  Jan 
purpose  of  testing  the  minister’s  populaiity  with  the  1 sPpaks  oi  the.  relation,  of  his  government  with 
electoral  body  of  Franco.  ‘ | that  of  this  country  as  being  most  friendly.  The 

SWITZERLAND.  j difficulty  with  captain  Vocrhees  had  been  settled,  the 

The  violence  of  party  conflict  has  again  made  it-  ! U.  s Commodore  on  the  station,  and  the  American 
self  manifest  in  the  atfair  of  the  Jesuits.  Matters 
look  threatening;  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
quarrel  may  subside,  as  family  quarrels  ought — in 
both  parties  giving  way  a littie  for  the  purposes  of 
harmony  and  good  fellowship. 


PORTUGAL. 

J]  princess  was  born  on  (he  I7th  of  February.  All 
well  as  could  be  expected. 

INDIA . 

By  express  from  Marseille?,  we  have  received  des 
patches  from  India  and  China,  by  the  mail  which 
left  Calcutta  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  news  by 


special  agent,  having  united  in  throwing  the  blame 
upon  that  officer.  Satisfaction  and  reparation  have 
been  demanded  of  our  governmental  heme. 

Buenos  Ayres,  January  11.  A decree  from  the 
Buenos  Ayreari  government,  under  date  of  the  11th 
of  January,  announcing  the  determination  of  an  Iin 
mediate  and  strict  blockade  of  Montevideo,  from 
Feb.  20th. 

CUBA. 

Duty.  We  learn  from  a friend  that  the  intendant 
of  Havana  felt  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  sending  out  an  order  to  en 
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the  mail  is  of  more  importance  and  interest  than  the  porce  tpe  payment  of  duties  on  the  articles  which 


overland  mail  has  brought  for  months.  The  Pun 
jaub  is  again  in  commotion.  A revolution  broke  out,  I 
and  Heera  Singh,  the  Rajah,  arid  Jella  Pundid,  have  j 
been  killed.  The  English  government  had,  it  was 
believed,  no  idea  of  interfering  in  this  instance, 
though  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  it  will  be 
obliged  to  do  so. 

A revolution  had  taken  place  also  in  Ncpaul. — 
The  rajah  had  promised  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son.  When  the  time  came  he  refused;  on  which  the 
son,  assisted  by  some  chiefs,  deposed  him.  The  new 
rajah  is  only  17  years  old,  and  an  idiot  The  gov- 
ernment. would  be  compelled  to  interfere.  The 
war,  however,  was  expected  to  be  one  of  diplomacy 
rather  than  of  arms. 

CHINA. 

There  had  been  rather  a serious  disturbance  at 
Hong  Kong  in  consequence  of  a registration  decree 
issued  by  government,  which  was  resisted  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  in  an  address  to  the  councils,  styled  it  as 
‘iniquitous,  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  despotic.’ 
A good  deal  of  bickering  was  the  result  between 
government  and  the  Europeans,  as  the  former  re- 
fused so  answer  the  address.  Three  thousand  Chi- 
nese left  the  islands,  and  at  last  the  government 
deemed  it  fit  to  “amend  and  modify”  the  registra- 
tion ordinance. 

LIBERIA. 

The  Governor  says  in  his  message  that  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth  are,  in  all  important  respects, 
in  a prosperous  condition. 

The  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  at  Monrovia 
celebrated  its  ninth  anniversary  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember. 

A factory  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  vicinity  of  Monrovia,  but  it  was  bro- 
ken up  by  the  authorities. 

A number  of  military  promotions  have  been  made 
by  the  governor,  and  J.  N.  Lewis  is  now  general  of 

brigade.  . N,  , . _.  . 

The  emigrants  that  left  Baltimore  in  the  brig  Ghi- 
pola  for  the  old  colony  and  Cape  Palmas,  ai rived  at 
Monrovia  in  safety.  Those  for  Liberia  proper,  sent 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  were  to 
be  settled  at.  Bexley.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Appleby  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at 
Monrovia  on  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  barque  Cali- 
fornia on  their  way  to  Cape  Palmas,  wlieie  they  will 
join  the  Episcopal  Mission.  Dr.  S F.  McGill,  colo- 
nial physician  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  was  married 
in  Monrovia,  on  the  18A  of  December,  to  Miss  Eli- 


zabeth Devany  of  that  place. 

The  natives  of  the  Gaboon  river  have  sent  a peti- 
tion io  the  Queen  of  Great,  Britain  imploring  the 
protection  of  her  government  against  the  injustice 
and  avarice  of  the  French.  The  causes  which  led 
to  this  petition  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  paragraph, 
eopied  from  the  Herald: 


had  been  made  free  till  the  6 1 h April,  that  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  government,  of  the  Is 
land  of  Cuba — and  that  the  latter  having  no  authori- 
ty to  receive  it,  announced  that  he  would  send  it  to 
Old  Spain  for  confirmation.  Such  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  in*,  idant  deserves  com- 
mendation. [Charleston  Courier. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz,  March  1st — Santa  Anna  is  still  in 
prison  at  Perote.  His  generals,  Bassedre  and  Ca- 
nalize, have  been  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Chapul 
tepee.  Previous  accounts  stated  ihat  Santa  Anna 
was  to  be  tried  on  the  24th  February,  which  are  not 
verified.  Something  is  said  of  his  having  drawn,  up 
on  houses  at  Vera  Cruz  for  §93,000,  after  having  de- 
clared that  his  only  property  was  in  real  estate. 

Santa  Fe,  By  the  arrival  of  a party  of  traders 
from  Santa  Fe,  at  Independence,  Mo.,  news  from 
that  region  to  the  1st  of  January  had 'been  received. 
News  had  been  received  of  the  revolutions  which, 
had  taken  place  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Durango, 
Zacatecas  and  Gcadalaxara,  and  an  attempt  at  re- 
volt was  daily  anticipated  hy  the  governor  of  Santa 
Fe,  Martinez.  It  is  supposed  that  Armigo,  the 
former  governor,  will  be  the  leader  in  the  revolt. — 
Martinez,  it  is  said,  had  already  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  make  his  escape. 

The  companies  of  traders  that  left  Independence 
last  fall,  started  too  late  in  the  season,  and  met  with 
severe  losses  and  tedious  delays.  Mr.  Speers,  a Chi- 
huahua merchant,  who  had  about  thirty  wagons,  lost 
one  hundred  and  seventy  head  of  mules,  between 
the  Semirone  (Las  Animas)  and  Santa  Fe.  In  a 
snow  storm,  in  one  night,  eighty  mules  died  Utrough 
the  effects  of  the  extreme  cold.  Messrs  Connely 
fit  Glasgow  lost  about  fifty  head  of  animals  on  the 
same  night. 

CANADA. 

Statistics,  Improvements  &{c.  1 he  public  debt  of 

Upper  Canada  when  the  Provinces  were  united  was 
§5,709,248-  Lower  Canada  no  debt  to  speak  of. — 
The  new  debt  of  the  United  Canadas  is  §8.000  000 — 
borrowed  in  England  for  public  improvements,  and  it 
is  sunoossed  the  income  from  tier  public  works  next 
year  will  not  more  than  pay  the  interest.  The  cost 
of  the  late  insurrection  to  the  home  government  was 
-45  000,000.  The  military  establishment  now  kept 
up  in  the  provinces  coats  about  §1  000,000  a year. — 
B.;t ween  nine  and  ten  thousand  troops  are  now  un- 
der pay  there.  Plank  roads  are  superseding  the 
McAdamize.d,  their  cheapness  over  the  McAtlam  be 
ing  universally  acknowledged.  Steamboats  of  the 
largest  class  will  soon  be  able  to  make  trips  from 
Quebee  to  Chicago,  all  the  canals  now  in  progress 
deing  constructed  in  reference  to  ships  being  able 
to  pass  through  the  locks. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  "f  the  seriate. 

George  W.  Latham,  to  be  a chaplain,  v re  John  P. 
Lanthrop,  deceased. 

Nathaniel  Frost,  to  be  a chaplain,  vice  Chapman 
Swan,  decease.!. 

Nathan  C Fletcher,  to  be  a chaplain,  to  fill  a va- 
cancy. 

Passed  midshipman  Gough  W.  Grant,  to  be  a 
lieutenant,  vice  lieutenant  B.  S.  B.  Darlington,  de- 
ceased. 

John  O Bradford,  to  be  a purser,  to  fill  vacancy. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  to  he  navy  agent  at  N.  York 
for  four  years,  vice  James  H.  Suydam,  rejected  by 
the  senate. 

Samuel  D.  Patterson,  to  be -navy  agent  at  Phila- 
delphia for  four  years,  vice  Thomas  Hayes,  whose 
commission  expires  on  the  15th  March. 

George  Loyail,  to  be  navy  agent  at  Norfolk  for 
four  years  from  15th  March,  re-appointed. 

Joseph  S.  Watkins,  to  be  navy  agent  at  Memphis 
for  four  years. 

Appointments  by  the  President.  The  Globe  of 
Tuesday  last  contains  the  official  list  of  appointments 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  senate.  We  have 
published  all  of  them  heretofore,  with  the  exception 
of  live  following: 

David  L.  Gregg,  to  be  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  in  the  place  of 
Mark  Skinner,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Andrew  A.  Kincannon,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi, 
in  the  place  of  Alexander  K.  M’Clung.  resigned. 

John  S.  Rockwell,  to  he  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of-  Wisconsin,  in  the  place  of 
Charles  M.  Prevost,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

John  Gould  to  be  marshal  of  the  nothern  district 
of  N.  York.  [J.  H.  Prentiss  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Bush,  consul  at  Hong  Kong  in  China.  [Mr. 
Shaler  was  rejected. 

Removals.  Gen.  W.  G.  McNeil  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Engineer  ever  the  Dry 
Dock  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Capt  Sanger,  of 
the  United  States  corps  of  civil  Engineers,  appointed 
in  his  place.  Mr.  M -Neil’s  two  assistants  have  also 
been  removed.  Capt.  Sanger  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dry  Dock  at  Norfolk,  Ya. 


The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  arrived  at  Charleston 
on  Saturday  last,  on  his  way  homeward.  In  pursu- 
ance of  arrangements  previously  adopted  at  a large 
meeting  of  citizens  to  receive  him  with  marked  ho- 
nor and  respect,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a commit- 
tee of  fifty,  together  with  the  city  councils,  and 
courteously  tendered  the  hospitalities  of  the  city, 
and  the  congratulations  and  thanks  of  its  citizens, 
for  the  manner  in  which  lie  discharged  his  official 
duties  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state. 
To  the  address  expressive  of  th'-se  civilities,  Mr. 
Calhoun  made  an  appropriate  reply,  in  which  he 
declined,  from  the  pressing  nature  of  his  domestic 
engagements,  the  honor  of  a public  dinner.  By  par- 
ticular invitation,  however,  he  consented  to  dine  that 
day  with  the  city  council,  previous  to  resuming  his 
journey  on  the  following  morning.  [JVaf.  Intel. , 

General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  left 
Washington  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  New  York,  where 
he  is  to  take  passage  for  home  on  the  21st  inst.,  hav- 
ing closed  bis  mission  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  our  government  in  relation  to  Texas. 

The  statement  that  General  Almonte  had  been 
waited  upon  by  foreign  diplomatists  at  Washington, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  Mexico  should  not 
precipitately  resort  to  a war  with  the  United  States, 
is  denied.-  Gen.  Almonte  was  confined  by  indisposi- 
tion during  his  recent  visit  to  the  capital,  and  had  no 
interview  of  the  kind. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that  the  Mexican 
consul  in  that  city,  has  received  instructions  to  close 
the  consulate  in  New  Orleans,  and  that  he  intends 
doing  so  before  the  close  of  the  month. 

Mexican  indemnity.  Amongst  the  appropriations 
made,  by  the  lat.e  congress,  was  that  of  §275, 0U0  to 
pay  claimants  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
paid  to  our  agent  for  receiving  it  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  held  his  receipt  therefor.-  What  has  be- 
come of  the  money?  Some,  enquiries  were  made  in 
congress,  but  among  the  explanations  v e hove  seen 
is  the  following,  which  we  extract  Irom  the  Richmond 
Enquirer — 

‘ Here  arc  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they 
were  told  me  to  day,  by  a gentleman  upon  whom  I 
can  rely.  The  firm  of  Harzous  & Co.,  in  Vera  Cruz 
and  New  York,  and  Voss  & Co.,  in  Mexico,  are 
agents  of  our  government  for  receiving  the  money 
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already  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  Mexico  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Trigueros,  Santa  Anna’s  late  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  is  a principal  partner  of  these  Anns. 
With  one  hand,  as  Santa  Anna's  fiscal  agent,  he  paid 
the  last  instalment  ($275,000)  into  the  other,  with 
which  he  wrote  the  receipt  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  government.  The  money  found  its  way  into 
his  own  pocket,  and  he  has  absquatulated  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  master’s  ministers,  whose  heads  are 
not  safe  on  their  own  shoulders  if  caught  within  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna's  robberies  of  the 
treasury  of  his  own  government,  furnished  him  with 
an  illustrious  precedent  for  this  robbery  of  ours. — 
Our  treasury  sutlers  by  this  financial  “operation;” 
for  you  will  remember  he  was  sufficiently  patriotic 
to  give  his  own  government  a receipt  for  the  money 
as  United  States  agent.  Thus  congress  will  be  forced 
to  appropriate  the  sum  stolen,  the  United  States  be- 
ing responsible  for  it  to  the  claimants.” 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser,  after  quoting  the  above, 
says: 

“The  explanation  has  a very  suspicious  look.  If 
the  facts  are  as  stated,  why  have  they  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  country  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, instead  of  finding  their  way  to  ihe  public 
through  the  medium  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a 
newspaper?  The  suspicions  of  falsity  which  Ibis 
statement  is  calculated  to  excite,  are  confirmed  by 
the  following  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a paper 
very  likely  to  be  correctly  informed.  It  says: 

‘ Tngueros,  we  are  assured,  has  no  connection 
with  the  house  of  Ilargous  & Co.,  and  never  did 
have.  No  part  of  the  money  ever  came  into  the 
hands  of  that  firm.  ’ 

Now,  is  it  not  true  that  the  money  was  paid  as  is 
alleged  by  the  Mexican  minister,  and  then  embez- 
zled— we  know  no  other  word  to  characterize  the 
transaction — by  our  government,,  and  used  by  Amer- 
ican agents  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  Santa 
Anna  to  the  scheme  of  Texas  annexation?  That  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna’s  fiscal  agent,  as 
the  letter  in  the  Enquirer  says,  is  altogether  proba- 
ble, but  that  he  was  a partner  in  certain  Vera  Cruz 
houses  the  Journal  of  Commerce  shows  to  be  false. 

The  honor  and  reputation  of  the  country  for  fair 
dealing  demand  a full  explanation,  and  the  people 
should  have  it  that  they  may  know  some  of  the 
means  used  by  the  Texas  conspirators  to  carry  their 
points.  Let  us  know  whether  the  money  ol  the 
north  and  west  paid  into  the  national  treasury  is  used 
in  bribing  Mexico  to  assent  to  annexation. 

Relations  with  Texas.  The  Richmond  Enquir- 
er publishes  the  foliowing  letter,  written  nearly  a year 
ago  by  the  British  envoy  to  Mr.  Jones,  then  secreta- 
ry of  state,  now  president  of  Texas,  and  lately  com- 
municated by  him  along  with  other  docum  nts  to  the 
congress  of  that  republic,  with  his  annual  message- 
The  Enquirer  introduces  the  article  with  a column 
of  editorial,  which  we  omit,  because  it  appeals  to  us 
that  nothing  is  developed  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Elli- 
ott, but  what  tlie  whole  country  was  aware  of  long 
since.  That  the  English  government  would  prefer 
that  Texas  should  remain  independent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  no  one  we  presnme  ever  doubted.  That 
President  Houston,  and  Mr.,  now  President  Jones, 
when  Mr.  Tyler  made  the  application  to  the  Texian 
government  to  relinquish  sovereignty  and  seek  a sub- 
ordinate station,  were  at  first  averse  to  the  proposi- 
tion, we  also  all  knew.  That  there  would  be  a cor- 
responding understanding  between  those  parties,  who 
could  doubt?  The  relative  weight  of  influence  which 
England  anc  the  United  States  have  with  theTex;- 
ians  is  too  manifest  to  give  us  any  uneasiness. 

MR.  ELLIOTT,  BRITISH  ENVOY,  TO  MR.  JONES,  6EQRE 
TARY  OF  STATE. 

Galveston,  March  22 d,  1S44. 

The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  charge 
d’affaires  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  has  lately  had  the 
honor  to  acquaint  Mr.  Jones,  that  her  majesty’s  gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  continued  efforts  to  induce 
the  government  of  Mexico  lo  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas;  and  he  has  now  the  gratification 
to  add  that  renewed  communications  have  taken  place 
between  the  government  of  her  majesty  and  that  of 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  that  his  majesty  has  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  purposes  of  the 
queen,  anti  signified  his  pleasure  to  command  the 
French  minister  in  Mexico,  to  join  his  continued 
friendly  assistance  to  that  of  her  majesty’s  repre- 
sentative. 

But  adverting  to  the  proposals  of  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates,  respecting  annexation,  to  the 
recent  mission  of  distinguished  citizens  of  Texas  to 
Washington  on  the  Potomac,  and  to  the  impression 
as  general  in  Texas,  that  negotiation  having  tiiat  ob- 
ject in  view,  are  either  in  progress  or  in  contempla- 
tion, tilts  undersigned  finds  it  his  duly  to  express  tlie 
»-ope,  that  the  government  of  Texas  will  furnish  him 


with  explanations  on  the  subject,  for  transmission  to 
her  majesty’s  government.  He  is  sure  that  they  wil 
be  made  in  that  spirit  ol  frank  and  friendly  unre- 
serve which  has  always  characterized  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  governments. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  undersigned 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  president’s  personal  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  he  has  not  tailed,  agreeably  to 
the  president’s  wish,  to  communicate  to  her  majesty.’® 
government  his  excellency’s  determination  to  sustain 
the  independence  of  the  republic,  and  his  excellen- 
cy’s confident  hope  that  the  people  will  uphold  him 
in  that  course.  Indeed,  referring  to  the  conference 
which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  have  with 
the  president  and  Mr.  Jones  at  Galveston,  din  ing 
last  autumn,  he  can  suppose  that  the  mission  to 
Washington  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  has  been 
dictated'  by  a wise  desire  to  avoid  any  cause  of  of- 
fence or  irritation  to  the  government  of  tlie  United 
Slates,  and  to  explain  with  frankness,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  could  not  entertain  the  subject  at 
all,  even  if  all  other  obstacles  were  removed,  after 
the  former  rejection  of  such  an  arangement  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  wholly  with- 
out reason,  to  know  that  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  will  ratify  it  now,  or  in  future. 

The  congress  of  Texas,  however,  has  met  and  sep- 
arated since  the  date  of  thef  communication  to  her 
majesty’s  government , to  which  the  undersigned  has 
referred,  and  the  president  will  feel  with  force,  that 
it  is  just  and  necessary,  in  the  present  appearance  of 
circumstances,  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  the 
least  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  governments  en- 
gaged on  tlie  behalf  of  Texas  at  Mexico;  (or,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  continue  to  press 
the  government  of  Mexico  to  settle  upon  one  basis, 
whilst  there  was  any  reason  to  surmise  that  negotia- 
tions were  either  in  actual  existence,  or  in  contem- 
plation, proposing  a combination  of  a totally  different 
nature.  It  is  manifest,  on  t’ne  other  hand,  that  a dis- 
tinct disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
Texas,  of  any  intention  to  consent  to  such  a scheme, 
either  now  or  prospectively,  could  not  fail  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  their  majesties  ilia 
queen  and  the  king  of  the  French,  at  Mexico. 

Confiding  in  ,the  steadfastness  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  to  the  pledges  in  the  fundamental  acts  of  their 
national  existence,  several  of  the  great  powers  have 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  republic,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  it.  Whilst  that  confidence 
subsists  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that  the  government 
of  her  majesty  will  never  relax  in  its  friendly  efforts 
to  induce  the  government  of  Mexico  to  adjust,  on 
the  policy  so  forcibly  pressed  on  the  attention  offer 
majesty’s  government  by  the  government  of  Texas, 
not  adopted  without  mature  deliberation  by  her  ma- 
jesty’s government  and  in  their  judgment  eq  ia!ly  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  Mexico,  and  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  Texas. 

The  undersigned  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  to 
Mr.  Jones,  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  regard 
and  distinguished  consideration  with  which  he  has 
the  honor  to  remain,  His  faithful  and  most  obedient 
servant,  CHARLES  ELLIOTT. 

England  and  Texas.  The  Rich  nond  Compiler 
says:  “We  believe,  from  all  indications  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas  by  Mexico  was  super-induced  in  a great 
degree  by  England,  who  bad  certain  objects  to  ac- 
complish wliich  could  be  the  more  easily  obtained  by- 
being  connected  with  the  surrender  of  all  the  claim 
to  Texas  by  Mexico.  Il  is  known  that  England  de- 
clined to  join  with  tlie  United  Slates  government  and 
France  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  Texas-  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment; but  that  she  afterwards  proposed  . to  unite 
with  France  in  the  performance  of  this  office  of  na- 
tional intervention.  This  shows  (hit  she  wanted 
something  inserted  in  the  bond  to  which  the  United 
States  could  not  be  a party;  and  this  is  believed  to 
to  have  been  a pledge  from  Texas  never  to  annex 
itself  to  the  United  States.  England,  therefore — 
who  has  a way  of  her  own  in  such  matters — has  con- 
trived to  keep  things  as  they  were,  the  Mexican 
threats  still  hanging  over  Texas,  in  order  to  consum- 
mate that  which  was  with  her  a very  important  ob- 
ject. At  any  time,  in  our  opinion,  when  she  would 
have  signified  her  will  to  Mexico  on  this  head,  that 
gvoernment  would  have  recognized  Texas  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  The  object  of  England  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union.  Of 
course  this  event  presents  to  her  the  alternative  of 
submitting  to  this  measure,  which  it  was  her  object 
lo  prevent,  or  of  making  it  the  cause  of  war.  fhe 
latter  she  will  not  do,  for  numerous  reasons — the 
most  prominent  of  which  are,  that  she  herself  has 
acquired  possessions  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
could  not  unsettle  her  own  claim  to  hi  r acquisitions 


by  forbidding  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try; further,  that  her  commerce  would  suffer  greatly, 
and  after  all,  she  would  more  than  probably  herself 
be  defeated.  Therefore  she  will  not  encourage 
Mexico  to  go  to  war,  and  Mexico  without  her  coun- 
tenance and  support,  and,  in  truth,  not  having  main- 
tained a hostile  position  to  Texas,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining her,  will  not  go  to  war.  To  use  the  phrase 
classicised  by  its  use  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  “Octo- 
ber speech,”  “she  is  not  soft  enough  for  that.”  That 
Mexico  is  weak  and  divided  at  home,  was  a reason 
with  us  for  desiring  her  conciliation  and  concurrence 
as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  annexation; 
but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  wire  working  that  has 
been  going  on,  our  regrets  that  this  course  was  not 
taken  are  certainly  diminished. 

Tiie  great  lakes.  We  presume  very  few  per- 
sons arc  aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  these  inland  seas 
— covering  as  they  do  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Professor  Drake  of  Louisville  visited  them  last 
summer,  and  has  made  public  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

The  chain  of  lakes  extend  over  nearly  eight  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  arid  sixteen  de- 
grees of  longitude  in  length.  The  extent  of  their  sur- 
fees  is  estimated  at  93,000  square  miles;  and  the 
area  of  country  drained  by  them,  h computed  at 
400,000  square  miles.  Their  relative  sizes  arc  as 
follows: 


O itario 

6,300  s.  miles, 

Erie 

9,600 

St.  Clair 

360 

Huron 

20,400  “ 

Michigan 

24,400 

Superior 

22  G00 

he  average  depth  of  water 

in  the  different  lakes, 

is  a question  upon  which  there  is  no  certain  informa- 
tion. Authorities  differ.  Dr.  Drake  gives  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

- St  Clair  20  feet 

Erie  84  “ 

Ontario  500  “ 

Superior  BOO  “ 

Huron  and  Michigan  1000  “ 

In  our  standing  works  lake  Erie  is  usually  stated 

to  have  a depth  of  120  feel.  Tins  deepest  soundings 
have  been  taken  in  lake  Huron.  Of  Sugini.v  bay, 
1800  feet  of  line  have  been  sent  down  without  finding 
bottom . 

The  altitude  of  these  lakes  varies  step  by  step 
from  Ontario  to  Superior.  Luke  Ontario  is  2 32  feet 
above  the  tide  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Erie 

is  333  feet  above  Ontario,  and  565  feet  ab  ive  tide 
water  at  Albany.  St  Clair  is  six  feet  higher  than 
Erie, Huron  and  Michigan  are  thirteen  feet  aoove 
St  Clair,  and  Superior  lies  forty-four  feet  above 
them. 

This  shows  the  curious  fact,  that  while  the  surface 
of  Huron  is  G34  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  ns 
bottem,  at  Saginaw  hay,  is  more  than  1 100  leet  be 
low  llie  same  level. 

The  waters  of  these  lakes,  with  the  exception  oi' 
Erie  and  Si.  Clair,  are  remarkable  for  their  transpar- 
ency amt  delicious  flavor.  Of  lake  Huron,  professor 
Drake,  ascertained  that  the  water  at  ihe  surface,  and 
two  hundred  feet  below  at  the  same  place,  indicated 
precisely  the  same  temperature,  to  wit:  fifty  sis  de- 
grees. liis  explanation  of  this  fact  is  this:  the  wa- 
ters are  so  pure  that  tiie  rays  of  the  sun  meet  with  no 
solid  matter  in  suspension  to  arrest  and  retain  the 
heat. 

There  is  a great  curiosity  connected  with  these 
lakes  about  311  miles  from  Kingston,  near  (he  outlet 
of  the  bay  of  Q mite,  in  Canada.  Tne  writer  of  this 
visited  it  a few  years  ago,  in  company  with  professor 
Lyell  of  Lund  an  w ho  pronounced  il  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw.  [i  is 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  “a  Tarn”  or  mountain 
lake,  it  is  situated  upon  a conical  hill  about  351J 
feet  high.  It  is  circular — about  half  a mile  in  di- 
ameter, and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  hill. 

The  lake  is  consequently  entirety  without  inlet-,  yet 
a small  stream  constantly  escapes  from  one  edge  of 
it,  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  turning  the  wheels  of  a 
flouring  mill,  which  has  been  erected  near  the 
summit.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  350  feet  above  that  of  the  Day  be- 
low. As  there  are  no  high  lands  within  fifty  or  sixty- 
miles,  or  perhaps  a greaterdistance  the  curious  ques- 
tion arises,  from  whence  comes  the  supply  for 
mountain  lake. 

Prolessor  Lyell  supposes  it  to  occupy  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano,  and  to  receive  its  waters  through 
hidden  syphons,  from  a great  distance;  but  did  n’t 
coincide  with  the  popular  beliei  in  tlie  neighborhood 
that  the  fountain  head  was  lake  E ic,  although  it,  is 
supposed  that  they  occupy  tine  #:uns  level. 
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Will  not  some  of  our  geologists  examine  this  curi- 
ous lake,  arid  give  us  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tio  is?  f Cincinnati  .'litas. 

. I 

Mail  transportation  to  Europe  by  steamers. — 
The  act  passed  at  the  late  session  of  congress,  entitled 
“an  act  to  ptovide  for  the  transportation  ol  the  mail 
between  the  United  Slates  and  foreign  countries,” 
authorizing  the  postmaster  general  to  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  the  SJ.  S.  mail  between  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  a port  or  ports  of  any 
foreign  power,  wkcjuever,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
interest  will  thereby  be  promoted.  The  contracts 
thus  made  are  to  be  for  any  greater  period  than  four 
years  and  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  The  coritracto  s 


Of  thr  forest— skins,  furs,  lutnb'  :,  pot 
and  pear)  ashes,  naval  stores,  &c 
Of  animals— meats,  hides,  butter, 
rhecse,  cattle  &c,  &_c. 

Vegetable  food- — grain,  fruits,  biscuits, 
&c  &c.  (exetpt  flour,) 

Flour 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Manufactures — Colton  piece  goods 
Soap  ar.-.i  candles 
Snuff  and  tobacco 
Lead 

Total 


5,803,712 

6,149,379 

10.529,328 
6,759  488 
8 397,255 
54.063  50! 
2.398.780 
619  544 
536.6t  0 
595,338 


dize  11,527.248 

Value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1S44. 


§24,776,881 
52  351,291 
31.5o2  8t,3 


must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mail  j Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchant 
must  be  transmitted  in  American  vessels,  by  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  contracts  entered  into  under  the  | 
provisions  of  the  act  maybe  discontinued  bj  joint  | 
resolution  ol  the  two  houses  of  congress. 

The  postmaster  general  is  required,  in  all  cases  of 
offers  to  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  between  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  arid  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  to  ghe  the  preference  to  such  bidder 
for  the  contract  as  shall  propose  to  carry  the  aiiincu 
a steam  ship  or  ship-, — the  said  contractor  stipulating 
to  deliver  said  ship  or  ships  to  the  United  Stales,  or 
their  proper  officer,  upon  demand  made,  for  tin- 
purpose  of  being  converted  into  a v.  ssei  of  war,  and 


§99,715,177 


Free  of  duty 
Ad  valorem  duties 
Specific  duties 


§108,434,935 


The  Choctaw  Indians-  The  Vicksburg  Sentinel 
of  iba  18th,  referring  to  this  tribe  of  Indians,  has  the 
following. 

“’idle  last  remnants  cf*this  cue  powerful  tribe  are 
now  crossing  cur  ferry  on  their  wav  to  their  new 


the  United  Slatts  being  bound,  on  their  part,  to  pat  | home  in  the  far  west.  To  one  . ho,  like  the  writer, 


to  said  owner  or  owners  the  fair  lull  value  of  every 
sucli  ship  or  vessel  at  the  lime  of  such  delivery. 

The  ,n  stmaster  general  is  also  at  liberty  to  make 
contracts — to  continue  not  exceeding  ten  years — i i 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  piace  to  place  in 
the  United  States,  in  steamboats,  by  sea,  and  on  the 
gull  of  Mexico  and  on  the  Mississippi  river  horn  tide 
mouth  thereof  up  to  the  ciiy  ol  New  Orleans,  on 
the  conditions  specified  above  in  re.-pect  to  steam 
ships. 

The  rates  of  postage  established  by  the  act  are  a- 
follow: 

Upon  all  letters  and  packets  not  exceeding  ont 
half  ounce  In  weight,  between  any  of  the  ports  ol 
the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  England  or  F ranee, 
or  any  other  foreign  port'not  less  than  three  thou 
sand  miles  distant,  twenty- four  cents,  with  the  in 
land  postage  of  the  Umled  States  added,  when  sen 
through  the  United  Staley  mail  to  or  from  the  pos, 
office  at  a port  of  the  United  State-;  upon  letters  anc 
packets  over  one  hall  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  noi 
excei  ding  one  ounce,  forty-tight  cents; and  for  every 
additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  fiftten 
cents;  upon  all  letters  and  packets  not  exceeding  one 
half  ounce  sent  through  me  United  Stales  mail  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  United  Stales  and  any  ol  the 
West  India  Islands,  or  i-iauds  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
ten  cents;  and  twenty  emits  upon  letters  and  packets 
not  exceeding  one  ounce;  and  live  cents  for  every  ad- 
ditional hall  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce;  upon 
each  newspaper,  pamphlet,  arid  price  current,  sent 
in  the  mail  between  the  United  Slates  and  any  of 


joint  resolution  for  the  snricxa'ion  of  Texas  In  t.he 
United  Slates,”  the,  pre-idem  of  the  United  S:ste3 
.-.  iil  best  conk  nil  to  Hie  provisions  of  the  conslitu" 
lion  by  resorting  to  the  treaty  making  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  president  of  the  United  States  a copy  of  this 
resolution. 

March  11,  1845.  Mr.  M'Dvffis  moved  to  lay  the 
above  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  passed  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Cass.  Dickinson,  Dix,  F ur- 
field,  Hannegan.  Hay  wood.  Huger,  Johnson,  of  Lou- 
isiana, Lew  is,  McDuffie,  Niles  Semple,  Sevier, 
Speight,  Sturgeon,  Woodbury — 23. 

Nays — Messrs  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Thomas 
Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jsrnanin.  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Upham,  Webster,  Wo  d ti 'ge  — 20. 

American  Colonization  Society.  Three  bodies 
of  emigrants  have  lelt  the  United  States  for  Liberia 
during  the  last  year.  One  embarked  at  New  Orleans, 
ano  her  at  Norfolk,  and  tie  third  at  Baltimore. — 
Many  more  persons  aie  anxiouMq  e.imgiste  than  the 
society  can  send  out.  The  receipts  for  the  past 
year  have  been  §38,440,  and  the  expenses  §38  237. 


has  been  familiar  to  their  bronze  inexpressive  laces  | yhe  outstanding  debts  of  the  society  arc  about  §13 


from  infancy,  i-t  brings  associations  of  peculiar  sadi  e>s 
to  see  them  bidding  here  a last  farewell  perhaps  to 
the  old  lulls  vv  hich  gave  birth,  and  a re  d . ubi  less  equal- 
ly dear,  lo  him  and  t em  alike.  The  first  playmates 
of  our  infancy  were  the  young  Choctaw  boys  of  the 
then  woods  of  Warren  county.  Their  language  was 
once  scarcely  less  familiar  lo  us  than  our  mother 
English.  We  know,  vv  c think,  the  character  of  the 
Ciioctaw  well.  We  knew  many  of  their  present  stal- 
wart braves  in  those  clays  of  early  life  when  Indian 
-..-id  while  alike  forget  disguise,  but  in  the  unchecked 
exuberance  of  youthful  leelmg  show  t.he  real  cliar- 
.cler  that  policy  and  habit  may  afterwards  so  much 
■ oticeal;  and  vve  know  that,  under  the  stolid  stoic 
look  he  assumes,  there  is  burning  in  the  Indian’s  na- 


400,  and  there  is  due  it^about  §7,000. 
evidently  in  a flourishing  condition. 


The  colony  is 


NAVAL. 

Naval  pensions.  The  following  aci  was  passed 
at  the  iale  session  of  congress,  renewing  cer- 
tain naval  pensions  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rgiresentntives 
of  tlu  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  pensions  fur  the  period  of  five  years,  which 
have  beeu  heretofore  granted  ontof’  the  naval  pension 
fund,  to  the  widows  of  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  who  have  been  hilled  oi  died  by  reason  of 
a wound  received  in  the  line  ol  their  fluty,  who 


ure,  a heart  of  _ fire  and  feeling,  and  an  all  observ-  i |iaV(s  died  py  r,.ason  0f  disease  contracted,  or  of  a ca- 
ving keenness  of  apprehension,  Uiai,  marks  and  j suatty , by  drowning  or  otherwise,  or  of  injury  receiv- 
ue tubers  every  thing  that  occur-  anil  every  insult  he  l ed  wlljje  in  ,|lc  ijrie  0j-  Q^eir  duty,  and  whn  h pensions 


receives.  Cunni  al-a-ka!.!  J trey  are  going  away 
With  a visible  reluctance  vvhu  ii  nothing  has  over 
come  but  the  stern  necessity  they  teel  impelling  them 
they  have  looked  their  last  on  the  giuves  of  their 
sires — the  scenes  of  their  youth — and  have  taken  up, 
their  slow  toilsome  march,  with  their  household  gods 
among  them,  to  their  new  home  in  a sirange  land. — 
They  leave  names  to  many  of  our  rivers,  towns,  and 
counties;  and  so  long  as  our  state  remains,  the  Choc- 
taws, who  once  owned  most  of  her  suil,  vviil  be  re- 
membered.” 

The  U.  States  senate,  having  acted,  upon  all 
the  nominations  sent  to  them  iij  the  president,  ad- 


the  purls  arid  places  above  enumerated,  three  cents,  ...  ^ 

with  inland  United  States  postage  ad  led  when  the  ! journed  si.re  die  ori  Thursday  last, 
same  is  liansported  lo  or  from  said  port  of  the  Uui-j  

ted  States  in  the  United  Stales  mail.  j The  Loll  Verein  treaty,  laid  before  the  senate 

l hc  consuls  ol  the  United  States  are  empowered  president,  underwent  some  discussion  during 

by  this  act  to  pay  the  foreign  postage  ol  such  idlers  j es;.-a  session,  which  has  just  closed,  but 


have  ceased  in  consequence  ot  the  expiration  of  Ihe 
period  for  which  they  were  originally  granted,  or 
for  which  they  were  subsequem ly  renewed,  shall  be 
continued  lor  another  period  of  five  years,  io  such 
ol  the  said  widows  as  have  remained  unmarried;  to 
commence  from  the  day  on  which  such  pensions, 
respectively,  terminated;  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  ihe  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated: 
Provided , That  every  pension  hereby  renewed  stall 
cease  on  the  death  or  intermarriage  ot  the  widow  lo 
whom  the  same  is  hereby  granted. 

Approved  March  3,  1845. 

Capt.  Voorhees.  Argentine  squadron.  In  the 
message  oi  Gov.  Rosas  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  cham- 
bers on  the  1st  of  January  is  tile  following  passage, 
in  regard  to  the  seizure,  by  Capt.  V •>  a fiecs  ot  the  U. 
S.  frigate  Congress,  of  part  ot  the  Argentine  squad- 
ron: 

The  government  asked  from  the  special  ■'  gent  ot 


destined  for  the  United  States  as  may  be  detained  j deemed  to  involve  a question  of  such  vital  impor-  i the  United  States  prompt  explanation  and  complete 
at  the  ports  of  foreign  countries  for  the  non-pay- 1 ' " 


ment  of  postage;  winch  postage  shall  be  collected1 
in  the  United  States,  as  other  postage  on  the  de- i 
livery  ef  the  letters,  and  be  repaid  lo  the  consuls. 

The  penally  for  transporting  any  letter,  packet, 
newspaper  or  printed  circuia/  on  board  the  vessels  ! 
carry  mg  the  U . S ma it  is  §5l)U — one  halt  to  go  lo  the 


inlormer.  Any  one  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  1 gU|alions,  and  revenue  Jaws,  enacted  by  con 
or  use,  knowingly,  any  counterfeit  stamp  ol  the  post  i Xv ithout  the  previous  consent  of  congress. 


tarice,  as  to  require  far  more  deliberation  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  bestow  upon  it  in  the  briet 
space  of  a session  retained  only  for  urgent  business, 
It  was  therefore,  laid  over  until  congress  meets  again. 

'(’he  question  alluded  to,  is,  whether  tile  treaty- 
making  power  shall  undertake  broadly  to  modiiy. 
■ change,  and  abrogate  existing  duties.,  commercial  re- 
cess, 


office  department  of  the  U.  States,  or  the  post  office  j 
stamp  oi  any  foreign  government;  will  be  adjudged  1 
guilty  of  felony. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  referring  io  the  above  i 
law,  congratulates  the  country  upon  its  passsa-ge,  and  , 
says,  “To  Dr.  Junius  Smith, an  American  gentleman, 
who  first  stimulated  English  enterprise  to  carry  the 
project  of  steamship  ocean  navigation  into  cliect,  is 

nur  country  indebteu  for  this  lurlher  movement,  and  , , 

° 1.  trust  hi  will  be  adequately  sustained  in  h.s  efforts, ; Ihe  sovereigns  and  governments  whom  they  repre- 


Diplomatic  Civilities.  We  understand  that  the 
members  oi  the  diplomatic  corps  waited  upon  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  yesterday  in  a body, 
and,  through  their  senior,  the  minister  ol  Russia, 
made  an  address  to  him,  on  the  occasion  ot  his  ac- 
cession lo  the  Presidency,  expressive  of  tiie  friendly 
enliments  entertained  towards  the  United  States  by 


until  he  shall  carry  Ins  great  design  mto  complete  el 
feet.  He  is  fully  determined  to  proceed  forthwith 
in  the  construction  ol  several  magniticentsleamships, 
and  we  may  hope,  in  a year  or  eighteen  months,  to 
see  their  regular  departures  and  arrivals  announced 
in  New  York.” 

Domestic  exports.  Summary  statements  of  the 
value  of  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States, 
forthe  year  ending  June  30,  1844. 

Products  of  the  sea — fish,  oil,  whale- 
bone and  sperm  candles  §3,350,501 


sent,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  lo  continue  to  main- 
tain the  existing  friendly  and  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  thei.s:  to  which  address  the 
President  made  a fitting  reply,  reciprocating  these 
sentiments  ori  i.is  part  as  the  Chic!  Magistrate  ot  lus 
own  country. — National  Intelligencer , 2Ul/i  March. 

Senate  op  the  United  States — in  Executive 
Session , March  10,  1845.  Mr.  Berrien  submitted  the 
following  resolution  lor  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  in  executing  the  authority  confer-  - . _ , 

red  oy  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  entitled,  “A  I Court  Martial  in  Cel.  tast 


satisfaction  tor  such  serious  offences.  It  is  giatify- 
ing  to  me  to  inform  y ou  that  the  official  assurances 
given  by  the  special  agent,  repie.hendmg  as  rash  and 
deplorable  the  proceedings  ot  -Hie  aggressor,  have 
been  reiterated  by  the  charge  d’atfairs,  and  uy  the 
commodore  of  the  United  States  squadron  on  the 
Brazil  and  River  Platte  station:.  I he  blockade  so 
arbitral ily  and  violently  interrupted  by  this  aggres- 
sion lias  been  re-established,  ihe  government  to 
whom  they  made  explicit  declarations  in  a spirit  of 
expressive  benevolence  has  viewed  with  esteem  in 
tins  act  ol  justice  and  friendship  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  honorable  and  neutral  fine  ot  coimuoi.  - 
It  has  ordered  the  Argentine  minister  at  Washington 
to  demand  from  the  government  ol  the  United  Sides 
complete  satisfaction  and  reparation.  It  confidently 
expects  to  obtain  litem  both  from  tne  periecr  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  and  by  the 
spirit  ot  justice  with  ..  inch  that  enlightened  caumet 

is  actuated.”  , , 

Navy  orders,  March  19.  Commodore  Jas.  Biddle, 
command  U . S.  squadron,  destined  for  the  East  in- 

d‘ Midshipman  Samuel  B.  Ralhbure,  furlough  for  one 
year  from  1st  April.  _ 

Official-  Captain  Newton  restorer.  Jiavy  De- 
partment, March  3 d,  18-fa.  Sir  i he  pitxideui  oi  the 
United  Stales  has  this  day  oeen  pleased  to  ieu.it  me 
unexpired  portion  ol  the  term  ot  y 
to  which  you  were  sentenced  uy  a 


su’-fien&iori.j 
General  Naval 
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•'  * . i u i o ta-i’.  o r i h c i ; Ts . ; huv*n^  been  so 1 1 1 o i "• 
this  uaso,  j.iJ  the  mea-ure  of  punishment  being  al- 
togetber  secondary  in  this,  the  first  case  arising  un- 
der the  steam  marine,  and  considering  that  there  i- 
nothing  i n p ' i mini;  in  die  slightest  decree  the  moral 
standing  of  Captain  Newton,  L direct  the  residue  of 
tile  punishment  to  lie  remitted.” 

You  iv  ill  accordingly  consider  yourself  awaiting 
orders. 

I am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  Y.  MASON. 

Capt.  John  T Newton, 

U.  S Navy,  New  York. 

Orders,  March  lltii.  Purser  John  O Bradford,  to 
United  S.uies  stiip  Saratoga,  Norlo  k. 

Purser  Edward  P.  Dunn,  detanhe  I from  receiving 
ship  Pennsylvania,  from  April  1. 

Purser  El  ward  Fitzgerald,  to  receiving  ship  Penn- 
sylva  ,ia,  April  1. 

Reiigio n in  the  J\avy.  There  was  an  unusual  at 
tendance  at  divine  service  in  the  Navy  Yard  m Phi- 
ladelphia, on  Sunday  morning.  Besides  the  seamen, 
mariners,  and  officers  attached  to  this  station,  there 
was  a large  number  of  the  residents  of  South  a ark 
in  attend. nice.  Religion  existed  merely  in  name  m 
the  Navy  Yard,  until  tne  present  commodore  was 
stationed  in  it.  hlis  actions,  since  he  assumed  the 
command,  have  endeared  lum  to  a very  large  num- 
ber ol  the  residents  of  the  di  trict 
E,.  Co!,  I Fin.  H.  Freeman,  of  Ike  Marine  corps.  The. 
Boston  Advertiser  thus  notices  the  character  and  ser- 
vices ot  this  lamented  officer. 

“Xq  officer  of  tiie  marines  had  seen  so  much  ac- 
tual service  as  mis  gentleman.  Ha  received  a com- 
mission m August,  1812,  and  was  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  frigate  Constitution  under  commodore 
Eamondge,  a,  a 2d  lieutenant  of  marines. 

He  participated  in  the  brilliant  engagement  of  the 
Constitution  with  ihe  diva,  in  December,  1812 — 
which  resulted  i i die  capture  of  that  well  equipped 
and  full  armed  English  frigate.  He  wa's  in  the  action 
of  the  Constitution,  under  commodore  Stewart,  with 
the  English  vessels  of  war,  the  Levant  and  Cyane,  in 
widen  ue  acted  as  a first  lieutenant  of  marines,  hav- 
ing been  before  promoted  for  his  gallant  services. — 
Suoseqoentlv  tie  volunteered  m a boat  attack  on  pi- 
rate j i vessels  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  lament- 
ed William  H.  Alien,  of  the  Navy,  who  was  killed 
at  his  side. 

Who  did  it?  Who  changed  the  name  of  the  iron 
Revenue  Cuiter?  It  was  long  ago  announced  that 
her  name  was  to  be  "Join t Tyler."  it  wasso  stated  irt 
the  report  of  the  treasury  department.  Some  of  her 
furniture  was  also  marked  "Tyler."  On  Friday  last 
however,  rt  was  announced  dial  her  name  was  "Geo 
M.  a bb."  Who  changed  ii? — Pittsburg  Jige. 

The  IF, men,  U.  S.  snip.  Captain  Hull,  left  Oahu, 
on  the  lfitli  Nov.,  and  arrived  at'Maz  tiffin,  western 
coa-t  of  Mexico. 

Tiie  Savannah,  frigate,  captain  Armstrong  arrived 
at  H.io,  on  the  31sl  August,  and  at  Honolulu  on  the 
25th  Sept.  She  remained  seventeen  days;  her  visit 
seems  to  have  given  greal  delight  to  the  inhabitants, 
in  consequence  of  tiie  urbanity  and  politeness  of  her 
officers  anil  crew. 

The  Falmouth,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  was  at  Sisal,  on 
the  22J  Feo.,  two  days  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Tiie  forktown,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  commander 
Bell,  was  at  Settoo  Kioo,  coast  of  Africa,  Jan.  15th, 
all  well,  bound  to  Cape  Palmas. 

The  Vandalia,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  was  at  Aux 
Cayes,  3d  March,  to  sad  I jp  Pensacola,  1st  April. 

The  St  Louis , U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  five  days  from 
Manilla  lor  Batavia,  pa.-sed  through  the  straits  of 
Gaspar,  (no  dale  mentioned)  in  company  with  bark 
Valparaiso, V New  York  from  Canton. 
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Value  of  the  produce  of  different  states. — 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pa- 
tents. 

Of  Wheat  there  >-ere  produced  ninety  five  million 
bushels,  wortli  perhaos  on  an  average  75  cents  per 
bushel,  equal  to  $71,250,010.  Of  this  quantity  Oil  io 
produc'd  the  largest,  say  about  13,000,000  bushels; 
New'  York  co  nes  next  with  about  fifteen  million; 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  raised  about  the  same 
quantity  eaeti — between  ten  and  eleven  millions. — 
Tennessee  comes  next  wilh  near  seven  millions,  and 
then  Indiana  with  five  and  half.  Michigan  is  next, 
four  and  a q larirr  mil!'  in's,  being  more  than  Mary- 
land by  nearly  a quarter  of  a million. 

Of  Oats,  there  were  raised  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  millions  and  one  q lurlcr  hn'-heis.  In  Ibis  giain 
N.  Y'»rk  luxes  the  lead  considerably,  producing  over 
31,000,000,  Pennsylvania  24  millions,  Ohio  20  mil- 


lions, Virginia  I 1 mi' '.or,-,.  ><y,  Lviffina  end  , 

id  12  u iliioi  - l*he  > 

>!  thi-  »mp  a an  average  ol  20  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  $34  000,000- 

Of  Indian  Corn,  there  were  raised  422  million 
hushels,  equal  at  25  cents  per  bushel  to  105'  millions 
of  dollars. 

Tennessee  is  bv  far  the  largest  raiser  of  this  gram; 
being  do  vn  in  the  tab!  ■ fur  61  million  bushels;  Ken-  | 
In  dry  and  Ohio  each  raise  nboul  48  millions,  and 
Virginia  38.  Indiana  21,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  about  22  each  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
atirl  Illinois  about  19  each,  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
souri about  13  each.  It  is  mainly,  therefore,  a pro- 
duce of  the  south  and  the,  southwest 

Of  Potatoes,  the  crop  is  pul  at  100  million  bushels, 
worth,  at  20  cents,  $20  009  ODD.  New  York  raises 
17  million,  Maine  121,  Pennsylvania  7,  Vermont  6. 
Michigan  5.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Ohio  nearly  5 each. 

Of  Hay,  there  wer  17  million  tons,  worth  at  :p3 
per  ton,  $102  000  000:  the  second  most  valuable  pro- 
duct of  American  agriculture,  doubli  ig  that  of  cotton, 
as  will  be  seen  below. 

New  York  raises  about  5.  million  tons;  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana  and  O io,  about  2 millions  each;  Maine 
and  Vermont,  1 ) millions  each;  Massachu ;etts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  from  6 to  790,00!)  tons 
each;  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  about  375,000  each, 
and  Virginia  444.000 

Of  Cotton,  the  crop  is  put  at  972  million  pounds, 
equal,  at  six  cents  per  lb.,  to  $52,226,000.  Georgia 
raises  the  largest  quantity — 213  million  pounds;  Mis- 
sissippi, 195  milli  m-;  Louisiana,  J54  millions;  Alaba- 
ma', 140  millions;  North  Carolina,  51  millions;  South 
Carolina  49,  and  Tennessee  33,  Arkansas  14,  Florida 
9, millions. 

Of  Sugar,  the  estimate  is  for  201  million  pounds, 
equal,  al  24  cents  per  lb  , to  $5  009,00  h Louisiana 
produces  130  million  pounds,  an  I the  next  highest  is 
Indiana,  wilh  her  maple  sugar.  7,j  millions;  Ohio  and 
Vermont  each  produce  about  4j  millions. 

Of  Rice,  there  are  111  million  pounds. 

South  Carolina  lias  almost  a monopoly  of  this  staple, 
raising  about  84  million  pounds.  Georgia  raises  be- 
tween 17  and  18  millions,  and  Louisiana  about  five 
millions. 

Of  Tobacco.,  there  are  grown  about  152  million 
pounds. 

Kentucky  takes  the  lead  in  this  article,  raising 
bout  58.millions;  Tennessee  and  Virginia  each  raises 
about  33  millions;  Missouri  12,  Ohio  6. 

From  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
Ihe  chief  agricultural  crops  of  the  United  Slates,  it 
results  that  Indian  corn  is  the  must  valuable  of  ali 
our  products.  Hay  comes  next,  and  only  just  be- 
low. Its  value  exceeds  that  of  wheat,  which  comes 
third,  about  50  per  cent.,  and  doubles  that  of  cotton; 
which  stands  fourth.  Oats  stands  fifth  and  potatoes 
sixth, 

Massachttsets  and  South  Carolina — Dispute. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Ward,  of  Boston  has  published  a pam- 
phlet on  the  subject  of  the  unpleasant  difference  be- 
tween those  states,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

“There  are  few  states  in  the  Union  wilh  which 
any  misunderstanding  is  more  to  be  regretted  by 
Massachusetts  than  with  South  Carolina.  She  is  one 
of  the  old  thirteen,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  She  fur- 
nished, during  that  period  of  privation  and  danger, 
her  full  quota  of  wise  legislators,  patriotic  states- 
men, and  gallant  officers.  She  suffered  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  during  that  glorious  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, than  any  state  in  the  Union.  She  has 
sent,  since  that  time,  to,  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
legislators  of  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid  talents, 
and  has  manfully  redeemed.,  in  after  years,  the  rich 
promises  she  gave  in  the  early  period  of  her  history, 
it  is  true  she  lias  not  acquiesced  so  readily  in  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  few  past  years  as  could  have 
been  wished.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  that  policy 
has  pressed  hardly  upon  her,  and  it  Would  seem 
churlish  indeed  to  deny  to.  the  suffering  the  common 
privilege  of  complaint.  If  Hie  has  striven  to  throw 
off  that  policy,  she  has  done  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  right  of  self  preservation  would  justify;  and  if 
the  manner  has  sometimes  been  less  prudent  than  it 
should  have  heen,  we  think  she  would  meet  wilh 
little  difficulty  in  rinding  a precedent  among  the  re- 
cords of  tier  sister  states. 

The  present  difficulty  between  the  two  states  is  the 
more  pain'ul  from  the  social  and  friendly  intercourse 
which  has,  until  within  a few  years  past,  subsisted 
between  their  capitals.  Charleston  and  Boston  have 
maintained  a closer  and  more  friendly  intimacy  than 
any  two  other  northern  and  southern  cities.  In  the 
days  of  the  prosperity  of  g.  Carolina,  when  her  cut- 


t. , nl'.Mi'Mt  urns  "’  ‘il  irr.l  their  harvest  of  gold,  a 
■ in'!’; In  i i ,i  i suit  Io  bring  Io  our  city  her 
fair  dnu.'.hl.-rs,  her  rich  planters,  and  distinguished 
statesmen;  her  money  was  scattered  with  a free  and 
genomes  hand,  and  the  painstaking  inhabitants  of 
our  city  are  the  richer  thb  day,  for  her  careless  and 
open  hearted  liberality.  Our  green  hills  and  fruitful 
vallies  our  quiet  lakes  and  picturesque  scenery,  the 
comfortable  ease  arid  independence  of  our  people, 
were  themes  of  never-ending  praise  and  admiration. 
The  southerner  left  us  as  he  would  have  lefl  the 
home  of  his  brother,  invoking  blessings  upon  us, 
taking  his  flight  at  the  same  season  with  the  birds  of 
passage,  and  in  (1  >cks  almost  as  numerous.  The 
southern  winter  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  recip- 
rocating the  hospitality  he  had  received,  nor  was  lie 
backward  in  Ihe  discharge  of  his  obligations — he 
nobly  redeemed  at  home  the  pledges  fie  had  given 
abroad;  his  house,  his  stable,  his  horses,  and  servants 
were  at  th  - urili  nited  command  of  his  northern  visi- 
tor; abolition  hid  not  then  severed  liio  tie  that  bound 
I him  to  his  guest,  he  measured  his  kindness  with  no 
stinted  hand.  We  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  we  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the-  faint 
and  unsatisfactory  picture  we  have  attempted  to 
draw.  Amongst  all  our  youthful  reminiscences  there 
are  none  so  strong  as  the  warm-hearted  welcome  of 
the  southerner.  The  day  has  been  when  at  the  south 
it  was  rocommendation  enough  for  ihe  stranger  that 
I he  was  a B ;stonian.  ] t is  sad  to  reflect  how  the  state 
of  things  has  changed;  that  Massachusetts  is  now  in 
the  van-guard  of  those  he  esteems  his  foes;  (hat  he 
meets  her  citizens  not  as  friends  in  the  feslal  hall, 
but  as  armed  champions  in  the  lists';  and  feels  that 
at  such  a meeting,  as  at  that  of  the  southern  low- 
lander  and  souiii  borderer,  in  former  days,  the  strife 
must  be  deadly.” 

Rhode  Island — mew  modification  of  parlies.  The 
“law  and  order”  party  having  decisively  beaten  their 
opponents  in  repeated  conlesls,  a new  demonstration 
is  to  be  attempted  by  the  D.ur  party.  The  demo- 
cratic state  convention,  which  met  at  providence,  on 
the  13th  inst  , and  formed  what  they  call  the  libe- 
ration ticket,  announced  the  ground  upon  which 
the  approaching  election  is  to  be  conducted  as  being, 
without  respect  to  political  parties,  simply  for  the 
unconditional  liberation  of  T.  W.  Dorr.  Charles 
Jackson,  of  Providence,  (a  whig),  was  nominated 
by  the  convention,  for  governor,  and  has  accepted 
the  nomination.  Oi.net  Hallow,  of  Cumberland, 
is  nominated  for  c ingress  from  tiie  eastern  district. 
In  the  western  district  the  democrats  have  resolved 
to  make  no  nomination.”  The  Republican  Herald 
says,  “the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jaekson,  who  though  a 
whig  in  polities,  i,  yet  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  liberation  of  .Mr.  D irr,  throws  the  Fen- 
ner or  Algerine  party  into  confusion',  and  fills  them 
with  dismay.  We  are  glad  to  see  party  distinclions 
for  a while  disregarded,  in  order  to  strike  off  the 
fetters  which,  a tyrannous  intolerance  has  placed 
upon  the  liberty  of  Gov.  Dorr.  A bright  light  is 
breaking  at  last  through  the  clouds  that  shaded- 
Rhode  Island.” 

New  York.  Further  anti-rent  difficulties  Tha 
following  letter,  says  the,  Albany  Argus,  addressed 
to  the  adjutant  general,  was  received  on  Saturday 
from  Major  General  J.  S.  Smith,  dated. 

Kingston,  March  7,  1845. 
Thos.  Farrington,  esq.,  Adj’t.  Gen.,  Albany. 

Sir:  There  has  been  an  outbreak  among  the  ten* 
ants  of  Robert  L Livingston's  es'ate  in  this  county, 
which,  from  appearance,  and  the  reports  in  circula- 
tion, is  like  to  lead  to  serious  difficulties.  On  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  they  employed  a Mr.  Lasher  to 
remove  a quantity  of  timber  that  had  been  felled  by 
some  trespassers  on  the  patent.  While  engaged  in 
that  duty,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  'ok  m by 
a gang  of  15  or  16  armed  men,  disguised  as  Indians, 
who  required  him  to  desist  and  be  off  at  once.  On 
his  refusal  he  was  seiz-d  by  the  “Indians,”  and  a se- 
vere scuffle  ensued,  Mr.  Lasher  resisting  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  and  using  a handspike  to  a good 
advantage,  until  it  was  finally  wrested  from  him.  He 
was,  however,  overpowered,  and  as  usual  received  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  They  then  made  the  effort 
to  throw  him  from  a rock  about  teu  feet  in  height, 
in  which  they  soon  succeeded,  hut  not  without  preci- 
pitating two  of  their  men,  to  whom  Lasher  continu- 
ed to  make  good  his  hold  during  the  affray.  Their 
masks  were  displaced  in  the  fall,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  recognize  the  two.  He  finally  escaped, 
badly  bruised  and  hurt.  Warrants  were  immediate- 
ly got,  and  the  two  he  recognized  were  arrested,  but 
by  some  unaccountable  negligence  of  the  officers 
they  made  their  escape. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land  are  determined  not 
only  to  arrest  the  offenders,  hut  to  collect  every 
cent  of  reut  now  due,  by  legal  proceeding.  Several 
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writs  arc  now  out  for  trespass.  The  under  sheriff  of 
this  count}'  left  here  tl  is  morning  in  company  with  a 
constable  lor  the  infected  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  several  writs,  and  arresting  those  engaged  in 
the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Lasher.  If  they  are  resisted, 
ss  it  is  supposed  they  will  be,  the  sheriff  will  imme- 
diately summon  a strong  posse  and  proceed  at  once. 
There  is  every  probability  now  of  his  requiring  mi 
hiarv  aid.  Reports  are  in  circulation  of  there  be 
ing  “Indians'’ from  Delaware  county,  co  operating 
with  the  tenants  of  Woodstock.  Please  let  me 
know  tlie  necessary  requirements,  if  we  should  need 
arms  from  the  state  arsenal,  to  aid  the  sheriff  to  exe- 
cute his  duty. 

flnti  rent  war  in  Delaware  county.  An  extra  from 
the  office  of  the  Albany  Argus  contains  a letter  from 
Delhi,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  dated  March  15th, 
furnishing  some  particulars  of  the  anti-rent  cam- 
paign in  that  county.  A party  under  deputy  sheriffs 
Steele  arid  Edgerton,  had  just  returned  from  a tour 
through  the  town  of  Roxbury,  bringing  with  them 
twelve  “Indians”  captured  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
ThisTxpldit  had  been  effected  after  considerable 
skirmishing,  in  which  officers  and  men  conducted 
themselves  with  skill  and  intrepidity.  On  the  pre- 
vious morning  the  party,  after  reconnoitering,  dis- 
covered a body  of  130  Indians,  well  armed,  and  im- 
mediately charged  them.  The  savages  fled  to  the 
woods.  The  Indians,  during  the  skirmish,  fired,  3nd 


dials  were  presented  and  hs 
seat  in  ihe  senate 


qualified  and  took  bis 


Mr.  Edgerton 


arrowly  escaped  the  shot.  He  im- 


mediately grappled  with  the  villain  who  fired,  and 
disarmed  him.  Mr.  Steele  oho  closed  with  another 
Indian  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  upon  stripping  him  of 
his  sheep  skin  mask,  Mr.  S.  found  he  had  captured  a 
constable  and  collector  of  Roxbury.  The  eight  In- 
dians, with  the  previous  ones  on  the  bench  warrant, 
in  Roxbury,  and  five  others  taken  at  Blooinville,  on 
the  return  of  the  officers  and  their  posse,  are  safely 
lodged  in  jail.  The  sheriff  was  at  the  courthouse, 
detaching  men  to  guard  the  jail  and  the  village  dur 
sng  the  night.  In  the  meantime  the  horns  wer.e 
blowing  and  gnns  discharging  on  the  mountains  un- 
doubtedly for  the  purpose  of  raising  forces  to  attack 
the  jail  and  rescue  the  prisoners.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  true  men  will  give  a good  account  of 
the  “false  knaves.” 


Tennessee — nomination  of  candidate  for  Governor. 
The  “democratic”  state  convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Nashville,  on  the  4th  inst.,  nominated 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  as  their  candidate  for  governor 
at  the  approaching  election  Mr.  B.  ha9  accepted 
the  nomination. 

Illinois.  T e legislature  of  Illinois  closed  its  an- 
nual session  on  the  3d  instant;  previous  to  which  the 
bill  for  paying  the  interest  on  a portion  of  the  state 
debt,  and  the  bill  making  provision  for  completing 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  (the  last  bill  being 
formed  of  that  part  of  the  interest  bill  which  was  at 
first  rejected  by  the  senate,)  both  passed  into  laws. 

Lead  region.  A gentleman  at  St-  Louis  from  Ga 
lena,  reported  that  the  miners  had  been  unusually 
successful  in  raising  mineral  during  the  winter,  and 
that  there  was  a very  large  amount  of  lead  on  the 
landing  at  Galena  ready  for  shipment. 

Louisiana.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  10th  instant.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  says— 

Several  of  the  measures  upon  which  the  general 
assembly  of  Louisiana  have  been  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, are  of  vast  importance,  some  of  them  involving 
the  interests  and  others  both  the  interest  and  honor 
of  the  state.  Among  the  former  is  the  fee  bill — a 
project  of  reform  of  a most  salutary  character,  which 
the  mass  of  the  community  have  demanded  from  year 
to  year,  and  until  this  session,  in  vain.  At  length, 
however,  there  is  a strong  probability  that  the  out- 
rageous and  oppressive  system  of  costs,  which  for 
years  have  disgraced  our  courts,  enriched  office  hol- 
ders and  impoverished  litigants  will  be  curtailed  to 
something  like  a ratio  of  equity. 

Another  measure  of  inconceivable  moment  is  the 
bill  to  liquidate  the  debt  proper  of  the  state — a pro- 
position which  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  By  the  operation  of  this 
law,  the  debt  proper  of  the  state,  which  is  now  about 
four  millions,  will  be  at  once  reduced  to  $1,200,000, 
an  amount  which  will  be  absorbed  ere  due  by  the  an- 
nual surplus  revenue  of  the  state. 


materially  check  the  increase  of  production.  The 
number  of  spindles  at  work  in  other  countries  is 
nputed  as  follows; 


Austria, 

1,500.000 

Austrian  League, 

815,000 

France, 

3,500.000 

Belgium, 

420.000 

Russia, 

700,000 

Switzerland, 

650,000 

United  States, 

2,290,000 

9,875,000 

Great  Britain, 

14,000,000 

Total, 

23,875,000 

Pennsylvania.  U.  States  senator.  The  loco  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  assembled  on  the  evening  of 
the  12lh  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a candidate  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  Seventy  or  eighty 
names  had  been  mentioned  for  the  station.  Five 
ballotings  took  place.  On  the  first  ballot  Geo.  W. 
Woodward  had  10  votes,  Henry  Chapman  10,  B 
Charr.pney  7,  C.  J.  lngersoil  4,  Ric’d  Rush  1,  and 
seven  or  eight  other  persons  received  one  or  two 
votes  each. 

2 d ballot — Woodward  12,  Chapman  1!,  lngersoil 
9,  Ciiarnpueys  6,  and  six  other  candidates  a few 
votes  each. 

3d  ballot — Woodward  20,  Chapman  12,  lngersoil 
9;  lour  other  candidates  each  a few  votes. 

4th  ballot — Woodward  23,  Chapman  13,  lngersoil 
10— and  two  scattering  votes, 

5lli  ballot — Woodward  25,  Chapman  13,  lngersoil 
8— and  two  scattering. 

G.  W.  Woodward,  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
the  candidate  of  the  party. 

The  two  houses  met  in  convention  on  the  13th, 
and  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a senator. 

On  the.  first  ballot  the  votes  stood,  G.  W.  Wood 
ward  54.  Jas.  Cooper  10,  Jno.  Banks  10,  Simon  Ca- 
meron 11,  Peter  A.  Browne  6,  Wm.  Heister  4, 
Alex.  Thompson  4 — and  various  scattering  votes. 

No  choice  was  effected  until  the 
5th  ballot — which  stood,  Simon  Cameron  67,  G. 
W.  Woodward  55 — scattering  6.  Three  whigs  and 
one  native  refused  to  vole. 

The  following  members  voted  for  Simon  Cameron: 
Messrs.  Babbitt,  Carson,  Common,  Darah,  Darsie, 
Dimmick,  Ebaugh,  Ever,  Gibbous,  Horton,  Kline, 
Morrison,  Kahn,  Robs,  and  Wilcox,  speaker  of  the  I 
senate — Messrs.  Adams,  Jlnwr,  Bailing,  Bayard,  Big 
ham,  Bishop,  Hover,  Brady,  Brewster  of  Hunting- 
don, Brewster  of  Philada.,  Bright,  Brown,  Cochran, 
Cooper,  Cunningham,  Dickey,  Dunlap,  Gilder,  Hall, 
Harper,  Hazlehurst,  Herr,  Hilands,  Hoffman  of  Phi- 
lada.,  Hollins  head,  Kennedy,  Kunkel,  Larkin,  Mage- 
llan, Maloy,  Metzger,  Morley,  Muse,  McFarland, 
McKinley,  Nicholson,  Parke,  Poxson,  Power, Price. 
Riddle,  Sanderson,  Sankey,  Shuman,  Smith  of 
Berks,  Smith  of  Lancaster,  Snively,  Stewart 
Strothers,  Trego,  Walton,  and  Zimmerman,  of  the 
house — 67 . 

The  whigs  voting  for  Mr.  Cameron,  are  in  Roman 
— Uie  natives  in  italics — the  democrats  in  small 
caps- 

Simon  Cameron,  esq.,  was  thereupon  declared 

-uy  elected,  and  on  Saturday  the  15th  his  creden- 


Florida.  Organization  of  the  stale  government. 
The  constitution  provides  that  so  soon  as  official  in- 
formation shall  have  been  received  that  congress 
have  provided  for  the  admission  of  Florida,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  convention,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  same,  shall  immediately  issue  writs 
of  election,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
aplseof  sixty  days  thereafter,  (probably  about  12th 
May  next,)  under  the  existing  laws;  at  which  elec- 
tion, the  following  officers  are  to  be  chosen: 

1st.  Seventeen  senators — to  hold  office,  one-half 
for  two  years  from  first  Monday  in  October,  1845, 
the  other  half  one  year  from  next  October,  to  be  de- 
termined by  lot. 

2d.  Forty-one  representatives  in  the  general  as- 
sembly— to  hold  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, 1846. 

The  general  assembly,  so  constituted,  to  assemble 
at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  fourth  Monday  af- 
ter the  election,  (probably  about  6th  June  next,)  and 
to  elect,  besides  their  own  officers,  two  U.  States 
senators;  four  judges  of  circuit  courts,  also  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  to  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  five  years;  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  and  clerks  of  the  courts  of  chancery;  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  state;  four  solicitors  in  the 
circuit  courts;  the  secretary  of  the  state;  a state 
treasurer  and  comptroller  of  public  accounts. 

3d.  A governor — tohold  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years — to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  (!)  of  the  state. 

4th.  One  representative  in  congress. 

[ Tallahassee  Sentinel. 


Cotton — The  Oregon  settlers.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  a gentleman,  who  left  the  Pacific  coast  in 
December  last,  that  two  or  three  Americans  arc 
about  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  Sower 
part  of  Upper  California,  and  that  they  feel  confident 
of  raising  a superior  article  and  in  great  abundance. 
Their  rancho  or  plantation  is  not  far  from  San  Diego, 
in  lat.  33  N.,  the  climate  being  warm  and  delightfully 
fine. 

The  same  gentleman  informs  us  that  many  of  the 
Oregon  settlers  have  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  Upper  California 
and  taken  up  their  abode  there.  They  report  Oregon 
as  a poor  country — nothing  like  the  one  it  was  repre- 
sented to  them  to  be — arid  appear  thankful  that  the 
opportunity  has  been  offered  them  of  leaving  it  and 
reaching  a more  fruitful  and  congenial  clime.  So 
productive  is  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Francisco,  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  sown,  frequently 
yields  a crop  of  seventy-five  busheL,  and  this  with 
very  little  trouble,  while  the  climate  is  so  dry  and 
pure  that  sickness  is  almost  unknown.  To  illustrate 
the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  climate,  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  slate  that  wheel  vehicles,  furniture,  &c.,  man- 
ufactured in  New  England  of  the  best  seasoned 
limber,  shrink  up  shortly  after  reaching  this  section 
of  California,  and  fall  to  pieces,  unless  every  precau- 
tion is  taken.  American  emigrants  are  constantly 
arriving  and  settling  at  Sacramento  and  other  streams 
emptying  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  At  the 
Yerba  Buena  the  English  is  the  principal  language 
spoken,  the  Alcade  being  an  American,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  part  of  California  will 
teem  with  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  the  thrifty 
products  of  Anglo-Saxon  hands. 

[JV.  O.  Picayune. 


The  iron  district.  The  iron  district,  which 
spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exu- 
berant with  coal,  and  abounding  in  water  power;  and, 
travelling  further  west,  we  find  in  Onio,  Kentucky, 
and  particularly  - in  Missouri,  immense  stores  of 
metaliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  to  Pennsylvania,  however, 
we  must  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two 
fifths  of  all  the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made. 
The  United  States  contain  80,000  square  miles  of 
coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the 
coal  measures  of  Europe.  A single  one  of  these 
gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama, 
and  must  embrace,  itself,  50,000  square  miles.  Out 
of  fifty  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  thiity 
have  coal  and  iron  in  them;  and,  out  of  the  46,000 
square  miles  of  Pennsylvania,  which  form  its  superfi- 
cies, there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron,  while  ail 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  only  2,000— so  that 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iron  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality 
of  the  coal  or  iron  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  lying  gear  the  water- 
level;  while  those  of  the  latter  country  are  sometimes 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
are  excavated  through  subterranean  passages. 

[Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Spindles  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  that  there  are  now  about  four- 
teen millions  of  spindles  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a weekly  product  of  yarn  of  10J  oz.  per  spindle. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  since  1832  has  gone  up 
from  276,  000,000  lbs.  to  544,000,000  lbs.  in  1844. 
The  number  of  spindles  from  9,955,000  to  14,000,000, 
the  improvements  in  the  process  of  spinnng  making 
the  increase  of  spindles  smaller  in  ratio  than  the 
consumption  of  the  raw  material.  The  production 
of  spindles  is  about  1,800,000  per  annum,  of  which 
600,000  are  required  to  replace  old  ones.  Should 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  class 
in  England  continue,  it  is  supposed  that  the  production 
of  yarns  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
And  the  scarcity  of  machine-makers  and  the  time 
necessary  to  get  a spinning-mill  in  operation,  will 


Product  or  iron  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  in  the  last  number  of  Hunt’s  Merchant’s  Magazine, 
a comprehensive  article  on  the  iron  trade,  trom 
which  we  gather,  that  there  are  in  the  U.  is.  540 
blast  furnaces,  producing  485,000  tons  of  pig  iron; 
951  bloomenes,  forges,  rolling-mills,  &c.,  yielding 
291  600  tons,  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiler,  and  other 
wrought  iron;  30,000  tons  blooms,  121,500  tons  cast- 
ings, such  as  machinery,  stove  plates,  hollow  vvare, 
See.  The  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  crude  state,  is  estimated  at  $42,000,0  j0  per 
annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  U-  States  at  present  prices. 
According  to  Mr.  Viriet,  France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  all  the  civilized  powers  on  the  continent,  only 
produce  auout  700,000  tons  per  annum.  The  quan- 
tity of  iron  importeil  into  the  United  States  m loll, 
wag  99,434  tons,  valued  at  $3,484,499. 
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The  regular  ti»o:t  hiy  meeting  of  this  society 'was 
held  at  the  Historical  Rooms,  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  6th.  The  chair  having  boon  taken  by  the 
president,  the  record  or'  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  was  read  by  the  recording  secretary,  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  librarian  then  announced  donations  to  the  li- 
brary and  cabinet  since  the  last  report,  troin  general 
Smith,  1 eut.  Purviance,  hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  S.  VV.  Smith,  and  the  editors  ot  the  Investiga- 
tor. Also  a communication  from  Isaac  Van  Bib- 
ber, Esq  of  Avondale,  nlbriog  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Society,  two  valuable  works  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt. 

The  corresponding  secretary  presented  a copy  of 
tbe  “Instructions  given  to  gov.  Eden,  of  Maryland , 
in  1769,  from  prof.  Jared  Sparks; — a curious  series 
of  pen-sketches,  made  by  Alexander  Robertson  on 
the  Hudson  river  in  1796-7,  from  Lewis  P.  Clover, 
Jr.; — an  interesting  letter,  written  by  the  late  general 
Samuel  Smith,  giving  an  account  of  the  escape  of 
gov.  Eden  from  Maryland  in  Jan.  1776; — and  the^ 
banner  of  Pulaski’s  legion,  from  Mr.  Edmund  Peale, 
of  the  Baltimore  Museum. 

Mr.  Mayer  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
banner  with  Ihe  following  sketch  of  the  ciretjin 
stances  .mnecte'd  with  the  organization  of  the  le- 
gion, and  the  final  return  of  the  banner  to  this  city: 
To  flit-,  numbers  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society: 

Gentlemen; — This  banner, — which  has  waived 
over  many  a well-fought  held,  and  has  furnished  a 
theme  fur  one  of  the  sweetest  *pocms  of  Longfellow, 
— is  now  presented  to  our  Society  to  be  forever  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
American  Revelation. 

It  is  peculiarly  proper  that  this  banner  should  be 
entrusted  to  our  care.  When  Washington  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  the  cavalry 
were  sent  into  New  Jersey ; and  Pulaski  was  estab- 
lished at  Trenton.  From  this  place  he  proposed  to 
congress,  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  be  more  ac- 
tively uselul  as  a commander,  lie  should  be  empow- 
ered to  raise  an  independent  legion,  and  to  act  with 
it  as  a partisan.  Congress  assented  to  the  Count’s 
proposal  by  a resolution  passed  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1778;  and,  before  the  spring  of  that  year  was  over, 
the  gallant  Pole  had  laised,  organized  and  disci- 
plined, in  this  city,  the  legion,  at  whose  beau  he  after- 
wards perished. 

In  those-  days  the  land  was  destitute  of  all  the 

* The  loh owing  is  the  poem  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mayer 
PULASKI’S  BANNER; 

Wrought  by  the  Moravian  Sisters,  at  Bethlehem. 

by  Longfellow. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 
Through  the  chancel  shot  iis  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tap:  rs  shed 

..  /anil  light  on  die  coaled  head; 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

Where,  he  lure  the  altar,  hung 
The  blood- re.d  banner,  mat  with  prayer 
Had  been  c$tr.  see  rated  there. 

And  i;.«  nun’s  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while, 
bung  low  i.i  the  dm,  mysterious  aisle. 

Take  thy  bannei!  May  it  waive. 

Proudly  over  'ire  good  auU  bmvc; 

When  me  bathe’s  distant  vs  ail, 

Breaks  the  sabh  nil  ut  the  vale. 

When  did  clarion’s  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  ot  these  lone  hills; 

When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 

And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks. 

Take  thy  banner!  and  beneath 
The  war-cloud’s  mvc  ; cling  vreatb, 

Guard  it  1 nil  uur  homes  are  free  1 
Guard  ii  1 Go  t will  prosper  tiice ! 

In  die  dark  and  trying  hour, 
in  'die  breaking  forth  of  power, 

In  the  rush  of  siccus  and  men, 
liis  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

Take  'by  banner!  But  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  light, 

If  die  vanquished  warrior  bow, 
iSpare  him ! by  our  holy  vow, 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 

By  die  mercy  that  endears, 
spare  him  1 — he  our  love  hath  spared  ! 

Spare  him  1 — a-,  thou  wouldst  be  spared  J 

Take  thy  banner !— and  if  e'er 
Thou  slfouldst  press  the  soldier’s  bit  r, 

And  die  mullied  drum  should  beat. 

To  the  u .an  of  mournfui  feet, 

Then  tii.s  oi  unson  lhg  shall  he 
Mai iial  cloak  arm  shroud  lor  ihee. 

And  the  warrior  took  ti,al  banner  proud, 

And  io  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud! 


luxuries  and  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
soldiers  were  badly  clothed  an  ! fed,  and  the  drum 
and  fife  were  their  only  music.  None  of  Ihe  fine  arts 
were  cultivated,  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  bent  on  war.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  few  attempts  were 
made  at  display  either  in  uniforms  or  military  stand- 
ards, and  doubtless,  tbe.  flag  which  is  now  presented, 
— then  fresh  with  its  crimson  silk  and  bright  em- 
broidery,—(the  work  of  the  Moravian  ladies  of  Beth- 
lehem), attracted  many  an  eye  by  its  glittering 
folds  when  it  was  first  unfurled  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more. 

During  1778  and  ’79  the  legion,  commanded  by  the 
Count,  was  in  active  and  dangerous  service;  until,  in 
the  fall  of  the  latter  year,  after  the  loss  of  the  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel,  Pula-ki  himself  was  slain  by 
a swivel  shot  before  Savannah. 

On  the  death  of  their  general,  the  survivors  passed 
to  the  command  of  the  major  (the-  only  remaining 
field  officer),  and  were  ordered  to  general  finger’s 
encampment  at  Monk’s  corner,  during  Sir  Henry 
Clinton’s  siege  of  Charleston.  This  camp,  which 
4was  formed  to  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  town  and  country,  was  surprised,  and,  in  the 
rout  that  ensued,  the  major  was  killed.  This  stand- 
ard, however,  which  had  fortunately  been  saved,  was 
delivered  to  captain  Bentalou  by  his  first  lieutenant, 
who  had  received  fourteen  wounds  in  the  service. 

The  banner  may  have  been  used  during  the  rest  of 
the  war,  as  the  survivors  of  the  legion  were  incorpo- 
rated w ith  the  corps  of  Lhe  marquis  de  ia  Rouiere;  but 
here  terminates  its  eormexion  with  the  history  of  Pu- 
laski. On  retiring  from  the  army,  Col.  Bentalou 
took  the  relic  home  with  him,  and  preserved  it  care- 
fully, together  with  a la, icer’s  spear  and  the  sword 
belts  of  his  beloved  general.  For  forty-five  years 
they  were  regardeu  by  him  as  sacred  deposits  which 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  part  with.  But  on  the 
visit  of  general  La  Fayette  t.v  Baltimore  in  1824,  this, 
like  every  other  revolutionary  memorial,  was  drawn 
from  its  concealment  arid  eagerly  examined.  The 
Forsyth  company  of  volunteers,  commanded  by 
capi.  floss,  attached  to  the  2d  regiment  of  Maryland 
rifllemen,  requested  permission  of  Col.  Bentalou  to 
carry  the  standard  on  the  day  when  the  citizen  sol- 
diers of  Baltimore  should  be  reviewed  by  Lafayette. 
The  colonel  consented,  and  accordingly,  the  banner, 
fastened  to  one  of  the  spears  of  the  corps,  and  en- 
twined with  Pulaski’s  belt,  was  borne  in  the  ranks  of 
that  gallant  regiment. 

Tne  standard  was  received  by  the  captain  of  the 
Forsyth  company  of  volunteers,  in  Eutaw  street, 
from  the  hands  of  madams  Michard,  supported  by 
Misses  Julia  and  Laura  Strieker;  and,  after  the  re- 
view, was  deposited  in  the  Museum,  where  it  was 
appropriately  received  by  Miss  Van  Wyck,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cooke  Tilgbman,  and  several  oilier  young 
ladies. 

Colonel  Bentaloc  died  some  years  after,  and  the 
banner,  faded,  worn,  covered  w ith  dust  aDd  cobwebs, 
and  separated  from  the  spear  and  cross  belts,  was 
suffered  to  bang,  without  any  protection,  suspended 
from  the  ceding  of  the  Museum.  The  ownership  of 
this  establishment  passed  through  various  hands,  but 
soon  alter  it  came,  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
proprietor.  Mr.  Edmund  Beall,  I called  his  attention 
to  these  shamefully  neglected  mementos  of  the  olden 
time,  and  1 am  glad  to  say  that  he  immediately  ap- 
prized me  of  his  design  to  make  our  Society  their 
future  depository. 

1 have  thus  given  you  a brief  history  of  these  re- 
lics and  their  keeping.  The  banner  was  the  work  of 
religious,  brave-hearted  woman  during  the  stormiest 
days  oi'  our  Revolution; — it  was  consecrated  by  their 
prayers,  and  by  the  blood  of  as  a brave  a legion  as 
ever  came  from  the  soil  of  Maryland; — let  us  receive 
and  preserve  the  gift  with  suitable  reverence  l'or  the 
memory  of  those  by  whom  it  was  wrought  and  by 
whom  it  was  borne. 

Mr.  Mayer  then  read  an  interesting  detail  of  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  first  coming  of  La  Fay- 
ette to  the  United  States,  during  the  Revolution, 
translated  from  a manuscript,  left  by  M.  Du  Bois 
Martin,  late  of  this  city,  showing  him  to  have  been 
prominently  instrumental  in  equipping  and  naviga- 
ting the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  marquis  from 
France  to  this  country. 

The  president  presented  a letter  from  Dr.  Graves, 
stating  that  certain  of  the,, state’s  publications  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  Society,  and  that  a supplement 
to  the  charter  had  passed  the  house  of  delegates. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  a letter  from  Dr. 
Graves,  covering  extracts  of  letters  from  Bishop 
Fenwick,  alluding  to  searches  made  in  Rome  for 
documents  illustrative  of  die  history  of  Maryland. — 
Also  a letter  of  acknowledgement  from  David 
Ridgely,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

The  gentlemen  proposed  as  candidates  for  active 
membeisliip,  at  the  last  meeting,  were  unanimously 


elected,  and  Win.  Gwynn,  Esq.  was  elected  a mem 
her  for  life. 

The  committee  oq.  honorary  membership  reported 
I he  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  of  Georgetown 
College,  and  Peter  Force,  E-sq.,  of  Washington  city; 
— ami  they  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  can- 
didates for  active  membership,  to  he  balloted  for  at 
the  next  meeting.  Messrs.  O.  C.  Tiffany.  Wm.  W. 
Hall,  A.  R.  Levering,  Wm.  E.  Mayhew,  Henry  G. 
Rice,  Jr.,  R.  Purvrmce,  Jr.,  and  Geo.  H.  Williams- 


DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  OF  SENATOR 
BATES. 


senate  of  the  united  states. 

Washington,  March  11th,  1845. 
The  Journal  of  the  last  sitting  having  been  read; 

at  id 

The  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  senator  elect  from 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  presented  by  his  colleague 
and  sworn  in — 

Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  with  a solemnity  which 
held  in  the  deepest  silence  the  crowded  auditory,  and 
with  an  emotion  which  penetrated  every  heart — 
which  at  times  drew  tears  from  many  a manly  as 
well  as  female  eye,  and  which  more  than  once  em- 
barrassed and  suspended  Ins  own  utterance,  address- 
ed the  senate  as  follows: 

While  we  are  hastening  to  bring  our  session  to  a 
close,  a melancholy  event,  the  forecoming  shadow  of 
which,  growing  every  hour  deeper  and  darker,  has 
hung  over  us  for  some  days,  at  length  arrests  our 
attention.  One  of  our  number  is  no  more.  Isaac 
Chapman  Bates,  a senator  from  Massachusetts,  de- 
parted this  life,  at  Lis  lodgings  iri  this  city,  yesterday, 
at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  uL  his  age. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  about  to  separate  for 
our  respective  homes,  to  meet  the  circles  of  affection 
and  friendship  which  arc  ready  to  welcome  us,  it  has 
pleased  heaven  that  he  should  pass  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns. 

Mr.  Bates  had  undoubtedly  much  overworked  him- 
self in  the.  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station  dur- 
ing the  late  session  of  congress.  Already  fatigued 
and  exhausted,  he  yet  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  on  one 
of  the  last  nights  of  that  session,  to  make  an  effort 
which  severely  tasked  his  remaining  strength,  and 
seemed  to  prostrate  his  powers.  He  appeared  in  his 
seat,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month;  though  then  ill,  no  such  catastrophe  as  has 
since  happened  was  at  the  time,  apprehended.  But 
after  that  day  he  did  not  leave  his  home,  nor  hardly 
his  bed.  His  dangerous  situation  soon  becoming  ap- 
parent, his  family  were  sent  for,  and  his  wife  and 
son  were  shortly  at  his  bedside. 

, Ail  that  the  highest  degree  of  medical  skill  could 
do,  all  that  could  be  attempted  by  the  solicitude  of 
anxious  friends,  all  that  could  be  suggested  by  con- 
jugal and  filial  affection,  was  done,  to  the  utmost,  to 
save  ii  is  life.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Bile  will  of  heaven 
was  otherwise.  He  had  touched  on  his  last  hour;  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  liis  earthly  career;  his  Maker 
called  him  to  another  world. 

Mr.  Bates  was  born  at  Granville,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  educated  at  Yale  College. — 
Adopting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  for  a time,  under  eminent  instructors  in  New 
Haven,  and  afterwards  with  the  late  Judgg  Hinckley, 
of  Northampton. 

His  ability  and  learning,  and  his  high  and  honora- 
ble character,  soon  led  to  professional  distinction,  and 
in  due  time  placed  him  in  the  rank  o!  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  advocates  in  the  part  of  the  coin 
try  in  which  he  resided. 

But  the  bar  was  not  long  his  only  sphere  of  action. 
The  confidence  of  the  community  in  his  ability  and 
fidelity,  and  its  approbation  o!  his  principles,  sum- 
moned him  early  into  public  life.  He  rendered  long 
and  valuable  service  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  and  in  its  executive  council.  But 
a larger  field  opened  to  him,  and  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  lie  became  ;a  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  congress.  In  that  body  he  remained  eight 
years,  sustaining  liis  character,  through  the  whole 
period,  as  a gentleman  of  probiety  and  honor,  of  a de- 
partment at  once  manly  and  courteous,  and  as  much 
distinguished  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  own  opinions  and  principles,  as  for  tbe  li- 
berality and  candor  which  he  always  manifested  to 
those  who  differed  from  him. 

His  subsequent  election  to  the  senate  shows  the 
sense  which  his  native  state  entertained  of  the  value 
of  liis  public  services,  and  Ler  confidence  in  his  fur- 
ther usefulness. 

Of  this  body  he  was  a member  for  five  years.  J 
may  not  now,  here,  speak  of  his  political  principles 
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or  opinions,  the  measures  he  espoused,  or  the  mea-  s 
sures  which  he  opposed.  But  I may  speak  of  him,  r 
1 am  sure,  with  the  concurrence  of  every  one  who  f 
hears  me,  as  a gentleman  of  uprightness  and  talent,  s 
of  manly  and  honorable  bearing,  worthy  to  fill  a seat  I 
here,  by  his  intelligence  and  character,  his  just  eon-  i 
caption  of  ihe  duties  of  his  situation,  and  his  consci-  1 
entious  devotion  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties.  In  i 
this  chamber,  I am  sure,  he  had  not  an  enemy.  The  \ 
morning  salutations  of  all  of  us  were  given  to  no  c 
one  with  more  hearty  good  will..  While  his  inielli-  s 
gence  commanded  respect,  his  social  virtues  and  his  i 
eminent  kindness  and  good  feeling  won  universal 
esteem.  The  interest  felt  in  him  by  hts  associates 
in  this  body  could  in  no  way  have  been  more  strong- 
ly manifested  than  by  their  daily  and  hourly  and 
most  solicitous  inquiries  during  the  progress  of  his 
illness;  and  all  feel  that  his  disease  has  left  a void  in  i 
our  circle,  as  men  and  as  senators,  not  easy  to  be  I 
filled.  I 

Mr.  Bates  was  not  over  ambitious  to  attract  at-  s 
tention  as  a public  debater.  In  that  respect,  he  was  s 
far  more  distinguished  for  abstinence  and  retirement  : 
than  foi  obtrusiveness.  He  left  occasion  to  find  him  1 
out,  and  call  him  out.  Yet  he  was  an  able  speaker 
and  an  eloquent  man.  His  thoughts  were  clear,  his 
topics  well  chosen,  and  his  illustrations  often  quite 
happy  and  convincing.  His  manner  was  natural,  i 
simple,  earnest.  These  qualities  rendered  him  emi-  i 
nent  and  successful  in  addresses  to  the  jury.  To 
the  hour  of  his  death  he  had  no  superior  for  such  : 
efforts  among  those  with  whom  he  practised.  He  i 
spoke  with  so  much  manifest  fairness  of  purpose, 
dealt  so  ingenuously  with  opposing  arguments,  and 
put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  acts  and  into  his 
words,  that  those  who  listened  to  him  were  apt  to 
find  themselves  persuaded  and  convinced,  without 
once  thinking  that  there  had  been  any  exhibition  of 
oratory  or  rhetoric.  It  was  his  case  which  he  put 
forth,  and  not  himself.  With  no  studied  power 
of  speech,  no  artistical  preparation,  he  appealed  at 
once  with  singular  felicity  to  the  good  sense  and  the 
right  feeling  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

In  this  body,  while  not  neglectful  of  more  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous  subjects,  be  gave  constant  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  the  committee  on  pensions, 
of  which  he  was  chairman.  All  know  that  the  ap- 
plication to  particular  cases  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  the  government  has  adopted  on  that  sub- 
ject, is  difficult  and  delicate  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree.  Carefully  abstaining  from  going  beyond  es- 
tablished rules,  he  spared  no  pains  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  cases  in  which  parties  appeared  to  have  a 
claim  on  the  bounty  of  the  country.  Many  a revo- 
lutionary veteran  yet  liveB  to  bless  his  memory: 
many  an  aged  widow  owes  her  daily  bread  to  his  be- 
nevolent, patient,  and  assiduous  labors. 

Mr.  Bates'  death  will  severely  wound  many  hearts 
among  family,  domestic,  and  social  friends. 

There  is  the  partner  of  bis  life,  now  soon  to  fol- 
low his  remains  to  the  family  vault;  there  are  sons, 
and  daughters,  and  kindred  of  various  degrees.  I 
will  not  invade  the  sanctity  of  their  sorrow  by  empty 
words  of  attempted  consolation.  They  will  look  for 
solace  to  resignation  and  religious  faith,  and  bow 
humbly  to  the  will  of  God. 

When  information  of  his  death  shall  reach  the 
beautiful  village  in  which  he  lived,  it  will  be  a day 
of  general  grief.  1 see  many  an  aged  and  venerable 
form,  known  to  me,  and  belter  known  to  him,  lean- 
ing tremulously  on  his  stiff,  and  shedding  copious 
tears  at  the  sad  intelligence.  1 see  the  middle  aged 
pause  in  their  pursuits  to  regret  the  death  of  a neigh- 
bor, an  adviser,  and  a friend.  1 see  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  lamenting  that  the  mansion,  always  open 
to  their  innocent  associations,  always  made  instruc- 
tive by  the  conversation  and  kindness  of  its  head,  is 
now  closed  against  its  accustomed  visiters  by  the 
stroke  of  death;  and  1 hear  the  solemn  tones 
which  shall  call  afflicted  families  and  an  afflicted 
neighborhood  into  the  house  of  God,  to  pay  respect 
to  his  memory  and  supplicate  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. 

Mr.  President,  I have  spoken  of  my  deceased  col- 
league in  his  professional  and  public  character,  and 
in  his  social  and  domestic  lelations.  But  Mr.  Bates 
was  conscious  of  a relation  higher  than  all  these. — 
He  felt  deeply  and  sensibly  that  there  was  a Supreme 
Author  of  his  being,  and  ail  beings,  and  that  he  had 
a connexion  with  a world  to  come.  He  was  a believer 
in  Christianity,  and  devoutly  thankful  for  the  reve- 
lation of  the  New  Testament. 

Several  years  ago,  and  before  his  entrance  on  pub- 
lic lile  here,  he  united  himself  with  a church  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  and  continued  a member  to 
hi3  death.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  last 
hours  were  cheered  by  the  light  of  Christian  hope. 
He  utiered  no  repining,  but  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  depart,  if  sucti  was  the  will  of  his  Maker. — 
Npt  Wat  h*  did  not  desir*  life,  for  be  enjoyed  life, 


and  had  much  to  live  for.  Domestic  love,  general 
respect,  public  honor,  and  a consciousness  of  use- 
fulness— all  these  conspired  to  render  his  life  happy, 
and  its  continuance  desirable.  Nor  was  it  that  he 
looked  with  indifference  on  death,  for  who  has  such 
icy  stoicism,  or,  rather,  who  has  such  blunted  sensi- 
bilities, such  a stupid  mind,  as  to  contemplate  with 
indifference  a change  of  being  and  a change  of 
worlds?  But  he  regarded  death,  with  all  its  horrors, 
only  as  a passage  to  another  state  of  existence — a 
state  in  which  “this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruptipn,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.” 
“True,  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die; 

’’Twas,  even  to  him;  but  the  dark  vale  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

Mr.  President,  when  one  of  us  rises  here  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a colleague,  he  cannot  but  re- 
flect that,  if  he  stay  here  the  time  must  come,  and 
he  knows  not  how  soon,  when  another  colleague 
shall  perform  that  sad  office  towards  himself.  We 
all  know  that  we  must  follow  our  departed  associ- 
ate; and  no  one  of  us  can  tell  how  few  steps  he  may 
be,  even  now,  behind  him.  I hope  this  reflection! 
may  chasten  us  in  our  heated  pursuits  of  worldly 
objects;  may  teach  us  to  regard  the  world  but  as 
the  world;  may  inspire  us  with  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, and  mutual  good  will;  and  lead  us,  while  we 
serve  with  all  our  powers  the  country  which  honors 
us,  to  recollect  still  that  we  are  not  here  always, 
and  that  scenes  not  yet  beheld,  nor  comprehend- 
ed, nor  capable  of  being  fully  conceived,  are  before 
us  all. 

Mr.  W.  having  resumed  his  reat — 

Mr.  Huger  said  that  he  rose  rather  to  indicate  his 
concurrence  with  all  that  had  been  so  eloquently 
said  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  departed  brother,  than  to  offer  to  his 
shade  a new  tribute  of  respect. 

1 have  had,  sir,  (said  Mr.  H.)  but  little  social  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Bates.  He  was  principally  known 
to  me  as  a member  of  this  body;  but  not  having 
participated  in  the  more  agitating  business  of  the 
senate,  I have  been  alforded  time  and  opportunity  to 
observe  and  scrutinize  the  conduct  and  character  of 
those  who  had  been  more  actively  employed.  No 
one  in  this  little  busy  world  has  attracted  more  of 
my  attention  and  respect  than  the  lamented  subject 
of  my  remarks.  As  chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  this  chamber,  he  always 
exhibited  industry,  fidelity,  and  ability.  Such  was 
the  confidence  he  had  excited  in  my  bosom  by  his 
wise  adherence  to  principle  that  1 do  not  recollect 
one  amendment  to  his  reports  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  deface  them.  Massachusetts,  sir,  may 

■ send  us  a successor  to  this  most  excellent  man,  but 
it  will  be  happy  for  her,  and  thrjce  happy  for  this 

i body,  if  he  shall  prove  to  possess  in  an  equal  degree 
with  Mr.  Bates,  the  senatorial  graces,  honor,  intelli- 

■ gence,  and  urbanity. 

, With  the  family  of  the  deceased  I am  entirely  un- 
‘ acquainted.  But  with  them  I most  sincerely  sympa- 

• thiza,  for  I can  well  understand  how  desolate  must 

• be  their  hearts,  how  forlorn  their  feelings,  on  this 

• melancholy  occasion.  Such  a man  can  never  die 
without  producing  a void  in  his  domestic  circle  which 

: can  no  more  be  filled.  To  each  I would  offer  with 
’ unaffected  sincerity  this  consolation — that  he  must 
i be  happy  in  heaven,  who,  when  on  earth,  had  loved 

• his  God,  served  his  country,  and  was  at  peace  and 
i charity  with  all  mankind. 

I Mr.  Evans  then  rose,  and  after  a few  feeling  and 

- impressive  remarks,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
f tions: 

i Resolved  unanimously,  That  a committee  be  ap- 

- pointed  to  superintend  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Isaac 
5 C.  Bates,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  12 
» o’clock  meridian,  and  that  the  senate  attend  the  same. 
9 Resolved,  That  the  senate  go  in  mourning  for  the 
i deceased  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the 
t space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  (as  a further  mark  of  respect,)  That  the 
senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
j Messrs.  Evans,  Mangura,  Woodbury,  Barrow,  Sevier, 
s and  Cass,  were  appointed  a committee  in  pursuance 
of  the  first  resolution.  And  then  the  senate  ad- 
B journed. 

1 — • 

r THE  FUNERAL  OF  SENATOR  BATES. 

March  18.  A t the  hour  of  twelve  the  vice  presi- 
dent called  the  senate  to  order,  at  which  time  the 

- eorpse  of  the  deceased,  attended  by  the  sergeant  at 
e arms,  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  pa  11- 
a bearers,  with  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Webster,  and  a son 
t of  Mr.  Bates  as  chief  mourners,  was  brought  into 
. the  senate  chamber,  and  placed  on  the  pall  in  the 

- aisle.  The  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 

- members  of  the  cabinet  occupied  seals  on  the  right 
, of  the  vice  presi  dent’s  chair,  the  foreign  ministers 


and  pall-hearers  on  the  left  of  (he  chair,  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  occupying  scats  in  front. 

After  an  impressive  and  appropriate  prayer  by  (he 
Rev.  Mr.  Tuston,  the  chaplain  of  the  late  senate, 
and  the  performance  of  divine  service,  the  funeral 
procession  moved  on  from  the  senate  chamber  to  the 
railroad  depot  in  the  following  order: 

The  Clergy  in  attendance. 

Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 


Mr.  Evans, 

Mr.  Mangum, 
Mr.  Woodbury, 


Mr.  Barrow, 
Mr.  Sevier, 
Mr.  Cass. 


Pail-Bearers. 


Mr.  Woodbridge, 
Mr.  Huger, 

Mr.  Crittenden, 


Mr.  Benton, 
Mr.  Sturgeon, 
Mr.  Berrien, 


The  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  senator  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  as  prin- 
cipal mourner. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  senate  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  and  their 
secretary. 

The  members  of  the  late  house  of  representatives, 
The  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
The  officers  of  both  houses  of  congress. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  heads  of  departments. 

Foreign  Ministers. 

Judges  of  the  United  States. 

Officers  of  the  executive  departments. 
Officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Mayors  of  the  cities  of  Washington,  George- 
town, and  Alexandria. 

Citizens  and  Strangers. 

From  the  railroad  depot,  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased were  transported  for  interment  to  his  late 
home  in  Massachusetts. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled. 
That  from  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  of  postage  now  established  by  law,  there  shall 
be  charged  the  following  rates  viz:  For  every  single 
letter,  in  manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or  upon 
which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  communi- 
cated in  writing,  or  by  marks  and  signs, .conveyed  in 
the  mail,  for  distances  of  three  hundred  miles  and 
under,  five  cents,  and  for  greater  distances  ten  cents; 
and  for  a double  letter,  there  shall  be  charged  double 
this  rate,  and  for  a treble  letter,  treble  this  rate;  and 
fot  a quadruple  letter  quadruple  this  rate;  and  every 
letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight,  shall  be  deemed  a single  letter;  and  every 
additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional 
weight  less  than  half  an  once,  3uall  he  charged  with 
an  additional  single  postage.  And  all  drop  letters  or 
letters  placed  in  any  post  office  not  for  transmission 
by  mail , but  for  delivery  only,  shall  be  charged  with 
postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents.  And  all  letters 
which  shall  hereafter  be  advertised  as  remaining  over 
in  any  post  office  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  charg- 
ed with  the  costs  of  advertising  the  same,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as 
other  postages  now  are. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  news- 
papers of  no  greater  size  or  superfice  than  nineteen 
hundred  square  inches  may  be  transmitted  through 
the  mail,  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all 
subscribers  or  other  persons  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
city-,  town,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  paper  is  or 
may  be  printed,  free  of  any  charge  for  postage  what- 
ever; and  all  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size  afore- 
said, which  shall  he  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  dis- 
tance beyond  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which 
the  same  may  be  printed,  shaii  he  subject  to  the 
rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under 
the  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  approv- 
ed the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  and  twenty  five,  entitled  “an  act  to  reduce  into 
one  the  several  acts  for  establishingand  regulating  the 
post  office  department,”  and  upon  all  newspapers 
of  greater  size  or  superfice  in  extent  than  nine- 
teen hundred  square  inches,  there  shall  be  charged 
and  collected  the  same  .rales  of  postage  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  this  act  to  be  charged  on  magazines  and 
pamphlets. 

See.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  printed 
or  lithographed  ciiculars  and  handbills  or  advertise- 
ments, printed  or  lithographed  on  quarto  post  or  sin- 
gle cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single  cap 
folded,  directed  and  unsealed  shall  be  charged  with 
postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and 
no  more  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  may  be 
sent:  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines,  periodicals,  end 
every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other 
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tier  .'except  newspapers)  which  snail  be  uncon-  I 
nectcd  vi  itli  any  manuscript  communication  whatever  j 
and  which  it  is  or  may  lie  lawful  to  transmit  hy  the  j 
mail  of  the  U.  Slates,  shall  be  chaiged  with  postage  j 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  cents  for  each  copy  I 
gent,  of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  and  one 
cent  additional  shall  be.  charged  fur  each  additional 
ounce  of  the  weight  of  such  pamphlet,  magazine,  j 
matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  through  I 
the  mail,  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  may  ! 
be  transported;  and  any  fractional  excess,  of  not 
less  than  one  half  of  an  ounce,  in  the  weight  of  any 
such  matter  or  thing,  above  one  or  more  ounces,  shall 
be  charged  for,  as  if  the  excess  amounted  to  a full 
ounce. 

Sec.  4.  An d be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  post- 
master general  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised,  upon 
all  mail  routes  over  or  upon  which  the  amount  of 
matter  usually  transported  which  may  be  oirerred  or 
deposited  in  the  post  office  or  post  offices  for  trans- 
portation, is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten 
materially  to  retard  the  progress  or  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  considera- 
ble augmentation  of  cost  of  transporting  the  whole 
mail  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  to  provide  for  the 
separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter 
mail,  at  a speed  at  least  equal  to  that  at  which  the 
mail  is  now  transported  over  such  route,  taking  care 
to  allow,  in  no  case,  of  any  greater  delay,  in  the 
transportation  of  the  oilier  matters  and  things  to  be 
transported  in  the  mail  on  any  such  route,  than  may 
appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  regard  being  had  . 
to  the  cost  of  expediting  its  transportation  and  the  j 
means  at  his  disposal  or  under  his  control  for  effecting 
the  same. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  twenty-  ■ 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “an  I 
act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  for  establish- 
ing  and  regulating  the  post  office  department,”  ap-  j 
proved  and  signed  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five,  j 
and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  granting  and  con- 
ferring upon  any  person  whatever  the  right  or  privi- 
lege to  receive  and  transmit  through  the  mail,  free 
of  postage,  letters,  packets,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
or  other  matters,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  utterly 
abrogated  and  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  ttiis  act,  all  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  heretofore  having 
the  franking  privilege,  shall  be.  authorised  and  re- 
quired to  keep  an  account  of  ail  postage  charged  to  , 
and  payable  by  them,  respectively,  upon  letters,! 
-packages,  or  other  matters,  received  through  the  j 
►mail,  touching  the  duties  of  business  of  their  re-  ! 
■spective  offices,  and  said  accounts  for  postage,  upon  j 
■being  duly  verified  hy  said  officer.-,,  respectively,  shall  ' 
be  allowed  and  paid  quarter  yearly,  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  bureau  or  department  to  which  1 
■the  officers  aforesaid  may  respeelively  belong  or  be  1 
attached.  And  the  three,  assistant  postmasters  ge-  i 
nerul  shall  be  eniitledjp  have  remitted  by  the  post-  I 
master  in  Washington,  all  postage  charged  upon  let- 
ters, pack  ages,  or  other  matter,  received  by  them, 
respectively,  though  the  mail  touching  the  business 
of  the  post  office  department,  or  tne  particular! 
branch  of  that  business  committed  to  them  respec-  ' 
tively;  and  each,  of  the  said  assistant  postmasters  ge-  i 
neral  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  authorised  to  transmit  | 
through  the  mail  free  of  postage,  any  letters,  pack-  . 
ages,  or  other  matters,  relating  exclusively  to  liis  ! 
official  duties,  or  to  the  business  of  the  post  office 
department;  but  he  shall,  in  every  such  ease,  endorse  j 
on  the  back  of  the  letter  or  package  so  to  be  sent  free 
of  postage,  over  his  own  signature,  the  words  “offi-  i 
cial  business.”  And  for  any  such  endorsement  false- I 
ly  made,  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  j 
three  hundred  dollars.  And  ti  e Several  deputy  post- 
masters throughout  the  United  States  shall  be  autho- 
rised to  charge,  and  have  allowed  to  them,  in  the 
settlement  of  tneir  accounts  with  the  post  office  de- 
partment, all  postage  u hicb  they  may  have  paid  or  had 
charged  to  them,  respectively,  for  letters,  packages, 
or  other  matters  received  by  them  on  the  business  of 
their  respective  offices  or  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment,  upon  a verification  on  oath  of  their  accounts 
for  the  same,  and  the  transmission  of  the  charged 
letters  as  vouchers;  and  the  said  several  deputy  post- 
masters shall  be,  and  hereby  are  authorised  to  send 
through  tne  mail  fr  e of  postage,  all  letters  and 
packages  which  it  may  be  their  duly,  or  they  may 
have  occasion,  to  transmit  to  any  person  or  place, 
anJ  which  shall  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
their  respective  offices,  or  to  the  business  of  the  post 
office  department;  but  in  every  such  case,  the  deputy 
postmaster  sending  any  such  letter  or  package  shall 
endorse  thereon,  over  his  own  signature,  the  words 
“post  office  business.”  And  lor  any  and  every  such 
endorsement  lalsely  made,  the  person  making  me 
same  shall  lorteil  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars. — 


Am?  when  the  commissions  ••i'any  postmaster  amount: 
to  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  it  shall : 
be  lawful  for  the  postmaster  eneral  to  increase  the 
rate  of  his  commission'-:  Provided,  That  they  do  not 
exceed  fifty  per  cent,  on  letter  postage  accruing  a! 
su<  h office.  And  the  postmaster  general  is  hereby 
required  to  cause  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  postage 
that  would  be  chargeable,  at  the  rates  prescribed  in 
this  act,  upon  all  matter  passing  free  through  the 
mail,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  ac.t;  and  Ihe 
sums  thus  chargeable  shall  be  paid  to  the  post  office 
department,  from  the  contingent,  funds  of  the  two 
houses  of  congress,  and  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  government,  for  which  such  mail  servive  may 
have  been  performed;  and  where  there  is  no  such 
fund,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  U. 
States. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  act  of 
congress  entitled  “an  act  authorising  the  governors 
of  the  several  states  to  transmit  by  mail  certain 
books  and  documents,”  approved  June  the  thirtieth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall 
remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  herein- 
before to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  the 
members  of  congress,  the  delegates  from  territories, 
the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  tne  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  shall  he,  and  they  are  here- 
by, authorised  to  transmit,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
post  office  within  the  United  Stales,  or  the  territories 
thereof,  any  documents  which  have  been  or  may  be 
printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  congress,  any 
thing  in  this  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  each  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  each  delegate  from  a territory  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  may,  dur- 
ing each  session  of  congress,  and  for  a period  of 
thirty  days  before  the  commencement  and  thirty  days 
after  the  ending  of  each  and  every  session  of 
congress,  receive  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage, 
any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet,  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  in  weight;  and  all  postage  charged  upon  any 
letters,  packages,  petitions,  memorials,  or  other 
matters  or  tilings,  received  . during  any  session  of 
congress,  by  any  senator,  member  or  delegate  of  Ihe 
house  of  representatives,  touching  his  official  or  le- 
gislative duties,  by  reason  of  any  excess  of  weight, 
above,  two  ounces,  of  the  matter  or  thing  so  received, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  house 
of  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  may  be  a 
member.  And  they  shall  have  the  right  to  frank 
written  letters  from  themselves  during  the  whole 
year,  as  now  authorised  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  And  be,  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  establish  any 
private  express  or  expresses  for  the  conveyance,  nor 
in  any  manner  to  cause  to  he  conveyed,  or  provide 
for  the  conveyance  or  transportation,  by  regular 
trips,  or  at  slated  periods  or  intervals  from  ori  citye 
town,  or  other  place,  to  any  other  city,  town,  or 
place,  in  the  United  States,  between  and  from  ami 
to  which  cities,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United 
States  mail  is  regularly  transported,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  post  office  department,  of  any  letters, 
packets,  or  packages  of  letters,  or  other  matter,  pro- 
perly transn, itlable  in  Ihe  United  States  mail,  ex- 
cept newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  an  1 perio- 
dicals; and  each  and  every  person  offending  against 
this  provision,  or  aiding  and  assisting  therein,  or 
acting  as  such  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time 
any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packages,  or  other 
matter  properly  traiismiltable  by  mail  except  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals, shall 
or  may  be,  by  him,  her  or  them,  or  through  his,  tier, 
or  their  means  or  instrumentality,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  conveyed  or  transported,  contrary  to  the  true 
intent,  spirit,  and  meaning  of  this  section  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

See.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not 
be  laivful  for  any  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steam- 
boat, packet  boat,  or  oilier  vehicle  or  vessel,  nor 
any  of  the  owners,  managers,  servants,  or  crews  of 
either  which  regularly  perform  trips  at  stated  pe- 
riods on  a post  route,  or  between  two  or  more  cities, 
towns,  or  other  places,  from  one  to  the  other  of 
which  the  United  Stales  mail  is  regularly  conveyed 
under  Ihe  authority  of  the  post  office  depart  uetil,  to 
transport  or  convey,  otherwise  than  iri  the  mail,  any 
letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packages  of  letters,  or 
other  mailable  mailer  whatsoever,  except  such  as 
may  have  re  la  t ion  to  some  part  of  the  cargo  of  such 
steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vessel,  or  lo  some 
article  at  the  same  time  conveyed  by  the  same  stage 
coach,  railroad  car,  or  other  vehicle,  and  excepting, 
also,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  arid  peri- 
odicals; and  lor  every  such  offence,  the  owner  or 
owners  oi  the  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat, 
packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  shall  forfeit 


and  pay  the  sura  of  one  hundred  dollars;  and  to 
driver,  captain,  conductor,  or  person  bavin- 
of  any  such  staz"  coach,  railroad  •.  ,c,  <•:.  .imho  J 
packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  other  vessel,  at  the 
time  i f the  commission  of  any  such  off-nee,  an  1 
who  shall  not  at  that  time  be  the  o wner  thereof,  i 
whole  or  in  part,  shall,  in  like  manner,  forfeit  a'd 
pay,  in  every  such  case  or  offence,  the  sum  of  fifty* 
dollars. 

See.  11.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  own- 
er or  owners  of  every  stage  coach,  railroad  ear, 
steamboat,  or  vehicle  or  vessel,  which  sh-a.II  with  the 
knowledge  of  any  owner  or  owners,  m whole  or  in- 
part,  or  with  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  the 
driver,  conductor,  captain,  or  other  person  having- 
charge  of  any  such  stage  coach,  railroad  car.  steam- 
boat, or  other  vessel  or  vehicle,  convey  or  transport 
any  person  or  persons  acting  or  employed  as  a pri- 
vate express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  packets, 
or  packages  of  letters  or  other  mailable  'natter,  ,o  i 
aclually  in  possession  of  such  mailable  matter,  for 
the  purpose  of  transportation,  contrary  to  [lie  spirit, 
true  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  law,  shall  be  suhject  to  the  like  fines  anrl  pen- 
alties as  are  hereinbefore  provided  and  directed  in 
the  case  of  persons  acting  as  such  private  expresses, 
and  of  persons  employing  the  same;  but  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  or  transmission  of  letters,  packets,  or 
packages,  or  other  matter,  to  any  part  of  the  Uniled 
Siates,  by  private  hands.no  compensation  being  ten- 
dered or  received  therefor  in  any  way,  or  by  a spe- 
cial messenger  employed  only  fur  the  single  particu- 
lar occasion. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons 
whatsoever,  who  shall,  after  the  passage  of  this  aol, 
transmit  by  any  private  express,  or  oilier  means  hv 
this  act  declared  to  be  unlawful,  any  letter  or  letters, 
package,  or  packages,  or  other  mailable  matter,  ex- 
cepting newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  anrl  pe- 
riodicals, on  who  shall  [dace  or  cause  to  be  deposit- 
ed at  any  appointed  place,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transported  by  such  unlawful  means,  any  matter  or 
thing  properly  transmittable  by  mail,  excepting  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  or 
who  shall  deliver  any  such  matter,  excepting  news- 
papers, pamphlet g magazines,  and  periodicals,  for 
transmission,  lo  any  agent  or  agents  of  any  such  un- 
lawful expresses,  shall,  for  each  an  I every  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  'he  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sen.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained,  shall  have  the  effect  or  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  conveyance  or  transportation 
of  lettersjjy  steamboats,  as  authorized  by  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  reduce  into  one 
the  several  acts  fur  estab) ish ing  and  regulating  the 
post  office  department,”  approved  the  third  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five:  Provi- 
ed.  That  the  requirements  of  said  act  be  strict- 
ly complied  with,  oy  the  delivery,  within  the  time 
specified  by  said  act,  of  all  letters  so  conveyed 
nut  relating  to  the  cargo,  er  some  part  thereof," 
to  the  postmaster  or  other  authorized  agent  of 
which  said  letters  may  be  directed  or  intended  to  be 
delivered  over  from  said  boat  and  the  postmaster  or 
the  post  office  department  at  the  port  or  place  to 
other  agent  of  the  post  office  department  sh  ; II  charge 
and  collect  upon  all  lettersor  other  mailable  matter, 
so  delivered  to  him,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  and  periodicals,  the  same  rates  of  post- 
age as  would  have  been  charged  upon  said  letters 
h ci cl  they  been  transmitted  by  mail  from  the  port  or 
place  at  which  they  were  placed  on  board  the  steam- 
boat from  winch  they  were  received;  but  it  is  here- 
byexpressly  provided,  that  all  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties provided  by  this  act,  lor  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  eleventh  section  of  this  act,  shall  at- 
tach in  every  case  tu  anj  steamboat,  or  lo  the  owners 
and  person  having  charge  of  which  who  shall  not, 
as  aforesaid,  comply  wilii  the  requirements  of  the 
sixth  section  of  tiie  said  law  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  arid  twenty -five.  And  no postmaster  shall  re- 
ceive, to  be  conveyed  by  the  mail,  any  packet  which 
shall  weigh  more  than  three  pounds. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  post- 
master general  shall  have  power,  and  he  is  hereby 
aulh  srized  lu  contract  with  the  owners  or  command- 
ers of  any  steamboat  plying  upon  the  western  or 
other  waters  ut  tiie  United  States,  fur  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  for  any  le  gth  of  time  or  number 
of  trips,  less  than  the  time  for  which  contracts  for 
transporting  the  mail  of  the  Umied  States  are  now 
usually  made  under  existing  la  .vs,  and  without  the 
previous  advertisements  no  v required  before  enter- 
ing into  sue!)  contracts,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
public  interest  and  convenience  will  be  pro  mned 
thereby;  Provided,  That  tiie  price  to  be  paid  for 
sueli  service  shall  m no  case  tie  greater  than  the 
average  rate  paid  for  suet)  service  under  the  last  pre- 
ceding or  then  existing  regular  contract  for  transport- 
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Sec.  15.  Jlndbt-.il  further  enacted , That  “mailable 
matter,”  am!  “matter  properly  transm ittable  by 
mail,” shall  he  (lea  ned  and  taken  to  mean,  all  let- 
ters 'and  newspapers,  and  all  magazines  and  pamph- 
lets, periodically  published,  or  which  may  be  pub- 
lished in  regular  series  or  in  successive  numbers,  un- 
der the  same  title,  though  at  irregular  intervals  and 
all  other  written  or  printed  matter  whereof  each  co- 
py or  number  shall  not  exceed  eight  ounces  in  weight 
except  bank  noles,  sent  in  packages  or  handles, 
without  wrilten  letters  accompanying  Ihern;  but 
bound  books,  of  any  size,  shall  not  be  held  to  bo  in- 
cluded within  the  meaning  of  those  terms.  And  any 
packet  or  packets,  of  whatever  size  or  weight,  being 
makeup  of  any  such  mailable  matter,  shall  subject 
all  persons  concerned  in  transporting  tbe  same  to  all 
the  penalties  of  this  law,  equally  as  if  it  or  they 
were  not  so  made  up  in  packet  or  packages  But  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prohibit  any  person  whatever  from  transporting,  or 
causing  to  he  transported,  over  any  mail  route  or  any 
road  or  way  parallel  thereto,  any  books,  magazines, 
or  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  not  marked,  directed, 
or  intended  for  immediate  distribution  to  subscribers 
or  others,  but  intended  for  sale  as  merchandize,  and 
transported  in  the  usual  mode  of  transporting  mer- 
chandize over  the  particular  route  used,  and  sent  or 
consigned  to  some  bona  fide  dealer  or  agent  for  the 
sale  thereof;  nor  shall  any  thing  herein  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  traveller  to  have 
and  take  with  him  or  her,  for  his  or  her  own  use, 
any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Sec.  16*.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  any  per- 
son shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged  or  counterfeit- 
ed, or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  forg- 
ing, or  counterfieting,  any  stamp  or  envelope  in  imi- 
tation of  or  purporting  to  be  a stamp  or  envelope 
issued  under  authority  of  this  law;  or  shall  falsely 
alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  altered,  or 
willingly  aid  or  assist,  in  falsely  altering,  any  stamp 
or  envelope  issued  as  aforesaid  or  shall  pass,  utter, 
publish,  use,  or  sell,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  pub- 
lish, use,  or  sell,  as  true,  any  false,  formed,  or  coun- 
terfeited stamp  or  envelope,  knowing  the  same  to  he 
falsely  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  pass,  utter, 
publish,  use,  orseil,  any  falsely  altered  stamp  or  en- 
velope, .sued  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
falsely  altered,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  thereof 
convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  kept  at  hard  labor  for  a period 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and  be  fined  in  a sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars. 

See.  17.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  term 
“newspaper,”  hereinbefore  used,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  defined  to  be,  any  printed  publica- 
tion, issued  in  numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
two  sheets,  and  published  at  short  stat  'd  intervals  of 
not  more  than  one  month,  conveying  intelligence  of 
passing  events,  and  bona  fide  extras  and  supplements 
of  any  such  publication.  And  nothing  herein  con- 
tained sha i!  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  free 
exchange  of  newspapers  between  the  publishers 
thereof,  as  provided  for  under  the  tw.enlv -ninth'  sec- 
tion of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  reduce  into  one 
the  several  acis  for  establishing  and  regulating  the 
post  office  department,”  approved  the  third  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Sec.  IS.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pecu- 
niary penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  this 
act,  shall  bo  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  person  or 
persons  informing  amt  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and 
the  other  half  to  i be  use  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
sh  <!1  be  paid  over  to  the  postmaster  general,  and  ac- 
counted for  by  him  as  other  moneys  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  ail  cuu-es  of  action  arising  under  this  act 
may  be  sued,  a. id  ail  Headers  against  this  act  may  be 
prosecuted,  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  magis- 
trates or  other  judicial  courts  of  the  several  states, 
and  of  the  several  territories  of  the  United  States, 
they  having  competent  jurisdiction,  by  the  laws  of 
such  stales  or  territories,  to  the  trial  of  claims  and 
demands  of  as  great  vaiue,  and  of  the  prosecutions 
where  the  punishments  are  of  as  great  xtent;  and 
such  justices,  magistrates,  or  judiciary,  shall  take 
c oguT/.juce  thereof,  and  proceed  to  judgment  and  ex- 
i ■ ■ : us  i i other  cases. 

, : And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
i I . . ..  the  postmaster  general,  in  all  future  let- 
; g .i  ( on  tracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
l i -.-.me,  in  every  case,  to  the  lowest  bidder, 

ti-u-i  i i'  sufficient  guaranties  for  faithful  perform 


*note — We  do  not  find  Bussection  here  numb  reu 
the  si;;  eenlli,  included  in  the  official  publication  cf  the 
sci,  as  published  in  tbe  National  Intelligencer. 


an.':-,  without  other  reference  to  the  mode  ot  such 

'be  due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security  of  such 
transportation;  nor  shall  any  new  contractor  hereaf- 
ter be  required  to  purchase  out,  or  take  at  a valua- 
tion, the  stock  or  vehicles  of  any  previous  contrac- 
tor for  the  same  route.  And  all  advertisements 
made  under  the  orders  of  the.  postmaster  general,  in 
a newspaper  or  newspapers,  of  letters  uncalled  for 
in  any  post  office,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  paper  or 
papers,  of  the  town  or  place  where  the  office  adver- 
tising may  be  situated,  having  the  largest  circula- 
tion, provided  the  editor  or  editors  of  such  paper  or 
papers  shall  agree  to  insert  the  same  for  a price  not 
greater  than  that  now  fixed  by  law;  and  in  case  of 
question  or  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion any  papers,  the  editors  of  which  may  desire 
this  advertising,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmas- 
ter to  receive  evidence  and  decide  upon  the  fact. 

See.  20.  Jin. d be  it  furter  enacted , Tiiat  to  insure, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  equal  and  just 
rate  of  compensation  according  to  the  service  per- 
formed, among  the  several  railroad  companies  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  general  to  ar- 
range and  divide  the  railroad  routes,  including  tiiose 
in  which  the  service  is  partly  by  railroad  and  partly 
by  steamboats,  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with  which  they  are  con- 
veyed, and  the  importance  of  the  service;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  contract  for  conveying 
the  mailwith  any  such  railroad  company,  either  with 
or  without  advertising  for  such  contract:  Provided , i 
That,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  on  any  rail-  j 
road  of  tbe  first  class,  he  shall  not  pay  a higher  rate  I 
of  compensation  than  is  now  allowed  by  law  nor  for  j 
conveying  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the  second 
class,  a greater  compensation  than  one  hundred  dal-  I 
lars  per  mile  per  annum;  nor  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
any  railroad  of  the  third  class,  a greater  compensation  | 
than  fifly  dollars  per  mile  per  annum.  And  in  case 
the  postmaster  genera!  shall  not  be  able  lo  conclude 
a contract  for  carrying  the  mail,  on  any  of  such  rail- 1 
road  routes,  at  a compensation  not  exceeding  the 
aforesaid  maximum  rates,  or  for  what  he  may  deem  j 
a reasonable  and  fair  compensation  for  the  service  to  ! 
be  performed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  separate 
the  letter  mail  from  the  residue  of  the  mail,  and  to  ; 
contract,  either  with  or  without  advertising,  for  con-  i 
veying  the  letter  mail  over  such  route,  by  horse  ex- 
press or  otherwise,  at  the  greatest  speed  that  can 
reasonably  be  obtained;  and  also  to  contract  for  car-  | 
rying  over  such  route  the  residue  of  the  mail  in  wa- 
gons or  otherwise,  at  a slower  rate  of  speed:  Proved-  ! 
ed,  That  if  one  half  of  the  service,  on  any  railroad, 
is  required  to  be  performed  in  the  night  season,  it 
shall  be  lawfui  for  the  postmaster  general  to  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
maximum  rates  of  allowance.  And  provided,  farther,  j 
That  if  i* 1  shall  be  found  necessary  lo  convey  over 
any  railroad  route  more  than  two  mails  daily,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  postmaster  general  to  pay  such  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  he  may  think  just  and  rea-  , 
sonahle,  having  reference  to  the  service  performed 
and  the  maximum  rate  of  allowance  established  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  all  causes 
of  action  arising  under  this  act  may  be  sued,  and  all 
offenders  against  this  act  may  be  prosecuted,  before 
any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  Hie  possibility  of  any 
embarrassment  in  the  operations  of  (he  post  office 
department,  consequent  upon  any  deficiency  of  the 
revenues  of  said  department  which  may  be  occasion-  , 
ed  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  by  this/ 
act  made,  there  be,  and  hereby  is.  appropriated  th/ 
sum  of  seven  hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  to  be  placed  lo  the  credit  of 
the  post  office  department  iri  the  treasury  of  tne  U. 
Stales,  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  post- 
master general,  to  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the 
regular  revenues  from  postage,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  revenues  of  said  department  are  now  by  law 
applied. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  in  oase  the 
amount  of  postages  collected  from  the  rates  of  post- 
age prescribed  by  this  act,  with  tbe  annual  appro- 
priation from  the  treasury  of  seven  hundred  and  fit- 
ly thousand  dollars  herein  granted,  shall  prove  in- 
sufficient to  defray  the  expense  of  the  mail  service 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to 
what  is  now  enjoyed  by  tbe  public,  and  also  the  ex- 
pense of  extending  and  enlarging  the  same  in  due 
proportion  with  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  the  new  states  and  terri- 
tories, the  deficiency  that  may  so  arise  shall  be  paid 


propriate  i:  Provided  Tir  .'bo  a.ur'int  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  post  .05 oe  d-'partment  shall  not,  in  the 
entire  aggregate,  exclusive  of  salaries  of  officers, 
clerks  and  messenge.rs,  of  the  general  post  office, 
and  the  contingent  funds  of  the  same,  exceed  the 
annual  amount  of  four  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand do!  lars. 

See.  24.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the 
laws  heretofore  enacted,  granting  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  the  president  of  the  U.  States  when  in  office, 
and  lo  all  ex-presidents  and  to  the  widows  of  the 
ex-presidents  Madison  and  Harrison. 

SPEECH  OP  MR.  BA  TROW,  OP  LA. 

ON  THE  RESOLUTION  FOR  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

IN  SENATE — FEBROARY  19,  1845. 

The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  -joint  resolution  from  the  house  of  respresentatives 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas — 

Mr.  Barrow  said  that,  to  those  who  knevv  him,  it 
would  be  useless  to  say  that  it  was  with  painful  re- 
luctance he  participated  in  the  present  debate.  This 
feeling  was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject had  already  been,  and  would  yet  be,  discussed 
by  gentlemen  of  much  more  ability,  experience,  and 
! wisdom  than  himself;  and  partly  because  he  distrust- 
led  his  capacity  to  express  himself  with  that  force, 
and  clearness,  and  method  which  were  necessary  to 
j command  the  attention  of  that  body. 

I But  the  crisis  which  now  marked  her  public  affairs 

I was  too  pregnant  with  danger  to  permit  any  scruples 
j whatever  to  prevail  over  the  duty  imposed  upon  eve- 
; ry  senator  to  contribute  his  efforts,  however  humble 
j they  might  be,  to  save  the  constitution  of  his  country 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  a palpable  violation  of 
its  provisions.  But  ill  this  affair  he  could  not  claim 
to  be  a volunteer;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered 
himself  draughted  into  the  servie^,  and  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  him  but  to  speak  or  to  skulk  like  a 
coward  from  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
senator. 

Mr.  B.  would  not  here  pause  to  look  baok  to  the 
time  when  this  grand  Scheme  had  its  origin.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  motives  of  the  hybrid  ad- 
ministration with  which  it  originated,  it  was  too  late 
now  to  waste  time  in  attempting  to  analyze  them, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  of  commenting  on  what 
was  now  gone  to  the  past  records  of  history.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional question,  he  considered  it  proper  to  notice  one 
or  two  of  the  motives  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  and 
the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury) 
why  congress  should  ant  on  this  question  now. 

They  had  been  told  (and  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  the  argument  urged)  that  congress  was 
bound  to  act  now,  because  the.  people,  at  the  last 
election,  had  so  decreed.  Mr.  B took  ibis  occasion 
to  protest  against  the  advancing  of  such  an  argument 
as  that  in  a grave  and  dignified  body  like  t lie  senate, 
or  even  in  one  of  minor  imporlan.ee.  Me  denied,  in 
general  terms,  this  must  mischievous  doctrine.  No 
statesman,  and  especially  no  senator,  should  advance 
it  as  an  argument  why  the  seriate  should  act  m this 
or  in  that  manner,  that  the  people  had  decided  the 
question.  Did  ha  say  tins  because  he  did  not  respect 
the  people? — because  he  did  not  know  that,  in  a gov- 
ernment iike  ours,  all  sovereignty  was  with  the  peo- 
ple? No;  but  because  be  knew  that  it  was  a doctrine 
which,  if  carried  out,  must  overthrow  all  law,  order, 
and  government;  for  the  people  never  had  any  ques- 
tion of  administration  put  to  them  for  their  suffrages, 
and  no  senator  had  a right  to  say  that,  when  the  peo- 
ple voted  for  a particular  individual  as  president, 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  thereby  endorsing  all 
the  opinions  of  that  individual.  Besides  Mr.  B.  join- 
ed issue  with  both  these  senators  as  to  the  matt-r  of 
fact.  He  said  that  the  people,  in  casting  their  suf- 
frages for  Mr.  Polk,  did  not  decide  for  annexation, 
because  he  knew  that,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Uni- 
on, large  numbers  voted  for  Mr.  Polk,  at  the  same 
time  openly  avowing  that  they  were  opposed  to  an- 
nexation. He  would  ask  the  senators  from  New 
York  whether  Mr.  Polk  had  not  received  the  vote  of 
that  state  in  spite  of  his  being  for  annexation?  He 
did  not  think  they  would  deny  it;  for  it  was  a matter 
of  notoriety  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  now 
governor  of  that  state,  when  in  the  senate,  had  voted 
against  the  treaty,  and  was  opposed  to  annexation  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  elected  governor.  (Unless, 
indeed,  some  marvellous  change  of  opinion  had  been 
wrought  upon  his  mind  during  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween his  leaving  the  senate. and  his  election  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair.)  Mr.  B.  said  that  the  people,  in 
electing  Mr.  Polk,  had  decided  only  one  thing — that 
they  preferred  Mr.  Polk  and  the  ascendency  ot  his 
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political  party  in  the  country  to  the  ejection  of  Mr.  j 
Cloy.  In  the  late  straggle  they  hod  »on  -■  for  victory  | 
in  general,  without  regard  to  aiiv  parti.  idai  prmei 
plasi 

The  people  in  New  York  had  not  intended  to  say 
that  they  were  for  immediate  annexation,  any  more 
than  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  meant  t°  sa)’ 
that  they  desired  the  tariff  to  he  reduced  to  the 
South  Carolina  standard,  rior  than  the  people  in 
South  Carolina  had  meant  to  say  that  while  they 
were  in  favor  of  annexation  they  were  also  anxious 
and  willing  that  the  tariff  of  1842  should  remain 
without  modification.  This  showed  how  very  un- 
safe it  was  to  lay  down  such  a principle  as  a rule  of 
action  for  the  senate  or  for  congress.  It  was  a per 
nicious  and  mischievous  principle.  The  people  had 
determined  no  such  thing  in  the  late  election  as  that 
they  desired  immediate  annexation.  What  they  had 
determined  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  elect  a 
party  head  who,  as  such,  should  distribute  the  loaves 
and  fishes  among  them. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  representatives  of  the 
party  here  were  going  a little  counter  to  their  Iheo- 
ry,  although,  he  admitted,  in  consonance  with  their 
practice.  They  profess  to  bow  submissively  to  the 
will  ofthe  people,  and  they  proclaim  with  great  con- 
fidence that  the  people  have  decided  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. Now,  how  stand  the  facts?  Had  the  peo- 
ple, since  the  explosion  of  this  Texas  bombshell  in 
the  senate,  had  any  fair  opportunity  to  say  what  it 
was  they  did  desire  on  the  subject?  Did  the  present 
members  of  congress  represent  the  popular  wish  on 
that  subject?  They  did  not.  The  people  had  had 
no  chance  to  express  their  will  by  election  since  this 
measure  had  assumed  its  present  form.  They  had 
had  an  opportunity  in  some  few  of  the  states,  and 
they  would  have  in  the  residue  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  then  it  would  be  seen  that  it  was  with 
a view  to  smothering  the  wishes  of  the  people  that 
the  attempt  was  made  to  force  this  measure  through 
at  the  present  session.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  to  de- 
cide on  this  measure  now,  would  be-to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  was  not  quite  regular  to  refer 
to  transactions  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  he  referred  to  them  as  a matter  of  history,  and 
it  was  notorious  from  the  papers  that  many  repre- 
sentatives had  been  elected  to  the  next  congress  who 
had  voted  against  the  bill  now  before  the  senate;  and 
a larger  portion  who  had  Voted  for  it  consisted  of 
gentlemen  who  had  received  leave  to  remain  at  home, 
and  liad  not  been  invited  by  the  people  to  return  to 
their  seats  in  congress.  If  the  vote  could  be  care- 
fully analyzed,  he  had  r.o  doubt  the  true  cause  would 
appear  why  so  vehement  an  effort  was  made  to  force 
this  joint  resolution  through  the  senate.  If  a majo- 
rity of  tlie  people  desired  annexation,  they  would 
have  annexation.  He  asked  the  senator  upon  his 
left  (Mr.  Buchanan)  if  it  was  not  treating  the  peo- 
ple with  some  disrespect  for  their  representatives  to 
vote  on  a great  national  question  like  this,  involving 
peace  and  war,  and  so  deeply  affecting  both  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  relations,  wiliiout  waiting  long 
enough  to  allow  tiiose  who  had  been  elected  since  it 
was  proposed  to  say  what  the  people  desired? 

But  he  would  pass  over  that.  And  now  he  would 
very  briefly  present  the  views  lie  entertained  respect 
ing  the  constitutional  question.  And  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  lie  proposed  to  be  very  brief,  because  here 
the  whole  ground  had  been  explored  with  an  ability 
which  Mr.  B.  did  not  profess  to  possess.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  examined  on  both  sides  of  ttie  senate 
by  able  constitutional  lawyers,  gentlemen  profession- 
ally accustomed  to  interpret  and  to  compare  laws. 
AnoUicr  reason  for  brevity  on  tins  part  of  the  sub- 
ject was  this, — that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak' 
mainly  to  the  question  of  expediency.  He  did  notl 
believe  that  tins  question  of  annexation  could  be  I 
settled  by  this  congress,  even  if  the  joint  resolution 
now  proposed  should  receive  the  sanction  of  both 
houses,  and  therefore  he  considered  it  be  his  duty  to 
look  to  tire  expediency  of  the  measure.  The  ques 
t ion  would  not  be  settled,  and  Texas  would  be  n ■■ 
nearer  m the  Union  after  than  before  passing  such  a 
resolution.  He  perceived  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  Buchanan,)  to  smile  at  t. , is,  but  Mr.  B. 
would  give  him  good  authority  for  what  lie  said. — 
That  honorable  senator,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  acted  with  tmn,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
power  of  one  congress  to  pass  a law  of  any  kind  winch 
a future  congress  might  not  repeal.  Unless  Mr.  B. 
was  greatly  mistaken,  the  honorable  senator  did  not 
acknowledge  the  binding  obligation  even  of  charters 
themselves.*  lie  recollected  that  he  had  made  a 

* Lzlracl  of  Mr.  liuchamm’s  epeecli,  made  at  Ike  extra, 
sejyiun  - ft  foil,  on  the  ristjil  Manic  bid. 
l'Tiio  people  did  no:  expeoi  it,  and  have  never  demand- 
ed it  at  your  hands.  Puulic  opinion  is  woolly  unprepar- 
ed tor  nj  and  yet,  at  tins  hot  season  of  the  year,  when 
we  ought  all  to  be  at  home,  here  we  are  confined  in  ihe 
capitol,  while  the  friends  of  the  bank  are  straining  every 


very  able  speech  nsminsf  'vhi*  wrr-  on 
corporation,  at  the  extra  session.  The 
guage  then  » as.  Pass  v'urdiiH — cn-.v 
ration — and  in  three  months  the  cry 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  l he  otlie 
peal!  We  the  democracy  will  repeal  it. 
ator  certainly  denied  the  power  of  one  congress  to 
control  or  pledge  the  action  of  a future  congress  re- 
specting any  thing.  If  that  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman,  arid  of  his  party,  respecting  charters 
which,  according  to  the  old  notion  of  vested  rights, 
could  not  be  overthrown  but  for  cause,  then  Mr.  B. 
asked  him,  whv  could  not  another  congress  interpose 
its  veto  to  a consummation  of  what  was,  after  ali, 
but  an  inchoate  act;  for  this  joint  resolution,  if  pass 
ed,  finished  nothing.  All  it  did  was  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  an  unprecedented  excitement  all  over  the 
country,  and  open  a question  which  might  shake  this 
Union  to  its  centre.  When  the  bill  did  pass  then , 
possibly,  the  people  in  the  south  might  become  one 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  present  act  concluded  nothing;  it  required  that 
— after  the  people  of  Texas  should  have  agreed  on  a 
constitution — their  application  must  be  presented  to 
congress  for  its  final  action.  What  if  the  next  con- 
gress should  say,  our  predecessors  were  actuated  by 
patriotic  motives;  but  if  congress  lias  power  to  admit 
a state,  it  is  for  us  to  judge  whether  we  will  admit 
'Texas  or  not:  the  action  of  a former  congress  in  lay- 
ing a foundation  (or  her  admission  lias  no  binding 
authority  over  us?  If  tfiey  should  hold  language  like 
this,  would  not  the  present  joint  resolution  amount 
to  nothing? 

Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say  that,  with  all  his  objections 
to  annexation,  he  would  at  once  agree  to  vote  for  it 
if  the  treaty-making  power  was  invoked  to  effectuate 
the  object,  rather  than  stand  by  and  see  a violent  in- 
fraction of  our  constitution  perpetrated  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  as  a new  state  into  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  a joint  r.  solution  of  congress.  He  consid- 
ered this  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  attempt  to 
desecrate  the  constitution  ever  attempted,  and  he 
would  now  proceed  to  prove  what  he  said. 

If  tii is  was  really  a complicated  question  of  law, 
he  might  not  feel  so  strong  a confidence  in  h is  own 
judgment  as  to  what  congress  ought  to  do;  but  really 
it  seemed  to  him  that  any  impartial  man  of  candor 
and  common  sense,  (he  did  not  mean  a member  of 
congress  nor  a politician  of  any  kind,  but  a plain,  in- 
telligent, honest  man,)  who  desired  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  honestly  to  ascertain  whether  congress 
could  admit  Texas  under  the  clause  insisted  on  by 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  could  not  long 
doubt  on  the  question.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
judgments  of  men  were  apt  to  be  warped  by  preju- 
dice, by  party  feeling,  and,  above  all,  by  personal 
interest;  but  he  would  take  any  intelligent,  well-read 
gentleman,  give  him  the  debates  of  the  constitution 
to  read,  and  then  ask  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  power  of  congress  to  receive  a foreign  govern- 
ment into  the  Union,  and  he  hazarded  nothing  in 
saying  that  such  a man  would  decide  at  once  that 
congress  had  no  jurisdiction. 

In  intepreting  any  instrument  it  was  proper,  and 
often  necessary,  to  go  back  and  to  look  atcontempo- 


nevve  to  ‘push’  it  prematurely  through  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation, anil  fasten  it  upon  a reluctant  people.  What  will 
be  the  consequences,  should  the  bili  hecome  a law  be- 
fore our  adjournment?  Why,  sir,  from  every  lull  and 
valley  ihroughont  '.lie  land,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  ciy  of 

repeal  ’’  wifi  be  sounded.  The  repeal  of  the  bank  will 
electrify  the  people  of  this  country  to  as  high  a point  as 
the  repeal  of  the  union  has  ele.  Milled  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

“Now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  repealing  the  charter — and,  tor  one,  I should 
never  adopt  this  measure  unless  driven  to  it  in  defence 
of  the  people  against  tt.e  hasty  and  violent  conduct  of 
the  friends  of  ihe  bank — I presume  there  can  bo  but  lit- 
tle doubt  of  die  power,  even  if  congress,  like  the  states, 
had  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  con'racts 

•‘But  it  required  no  judicial  decision  to  teach  a free- 
man this  doctrine.  It  never  could  be  imagined  for  a 
single  moment  that  t he  constitution  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  finable  congress  or  a state  legislature  to  trans- 
fer forever,  either  10  corporations  or  individuals,  those 
great  and  general  powers  of  government  with  which 
they  have  been  entrusted  bv  ihe  people.  If  congress 
can  deprive  itself  by  contract  of  any  of  those  powers,  it 
may  dispose  of  them  all,  and  that  irrevocably;  and  tin 
national  legislature  might  thus  destroy  itself,  and  trans- 
fer ail  ns  most  important  functions  to  corporations. 

“1  speak  solely  of  the  question  of  power  under  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  I merely  glance  a:  the  subject  for  the 
present.  In  the  event  of  repeal,  the  private  stockhold- 
ers in  such  a bank  may  have  an  equitable  claim  for  in- 
demnity on  congress,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  wholly 
unlike  t lie  case  of  a slate  bank  charter  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, which  has  been  declared  by  the  judiciary  to  be 
a private  corporation.’’ 


•of  too  country  .'hen  that,  iwnnor- 
patriolic  in-  o assembled  to  form  a 
constitution  which  was  to  govern  the  thirteen  inde- 
pendent colonies  of  America?  It  met  four  years  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  peace.  Having  found  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  confederation  worked  badly  during  the 
war,  and  worked  still  worse  after  the  peace,  they 
met  to  amend  these  articles;  but,  having  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  they  soon  dhcovered  that  it  would 
be  better  to  construct  an  entirely  new  constitution; 
and  to  put  the  proper  construction  on  the  new  in- 
strument, it  would  he  necessary,  first,  to  look  at  trie 
old,  and  it  was  especially  so  in  this  case.  Now,  the 
articles  of  confederation  had  contained  a provision 
in  express  terms  for  the  admission  of  Canada  into 
the  Un  ion  whenever  she  chose  to  coruc,  and  other 
colonies,  (British,)  as  soon  as  nine  stales  out  of  the 
thirteen  should  give  their  consent.  Those  articles 
contained  no  provision  for  the  formation  of  new 
states  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  old  colonies; 
but  the  new  one  did:  it  provided  for  Hie  formation  of 
states  out  of  territory  lying  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  states  winch  formed  the  constitution. 

Now,  Mr.  B.  asked,  whether,  if  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  in  inserting  this  section, 
respecting  the  admission  of  new  states,  was  to  ad- 
mit foreign  states,  would  ttiey  not  have  said  so  in 
express  terms?  The  omission  to  do  so  could  not 
have  been  from  any  apprehension  that,  if  they  did 
use  plain  terms  on  the  subject,  it  would  lead  to  a re 
newal  of  the  war,  because  the  discussions  in  the 
committee  were  secret,  and  the  minutes  of  then- 
proceedings  had  not  been  published  to  the  world. 
Yet  no  such  language  was  to  be  found  in  the  clause. 
The  difference  between  the  articles  of  confederation 
and  the  new  constitution,  in  this  matter  of  receiving 
states,  consisted  in  this:— that,  under  the  confedera- 
tion, provision  was  made  for  admitting  one  foreign 
state  by  name,  and  others  when  two-thirds  of  the 
states  should  agree  to  it;  whereas,  under  the  consti- 
tution, ' provision  was  made  to  admit  new  states 
formed  out  of  territory  then  within  the  Union..  Mr. 
B.  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  con- 
gress could  not  now  lawfully  admit  new  states  form- 
ed out  of  territory  not  within  the  United  States  in 
1783  or  1787.  Ail  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  had  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  states  to  be  formed  out  of  any  territory 
which  shall  be  within  the  Union  when  such  new 
states  should  apply  for  admission.  Canada  had  been 
specifically  named  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
but  she  had  not  availed  herself  of  the  permission  thus, 
given,  and  utterly  refused  to  join  us  in  achieving  our 
independence  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  conven- 
tion therefore  met  to  form  the  new  constitution,,  that 
overture  was  not  renewed.  While  we  were  in  the. 
midst  of  our  struggle  with  a power  so  far  our  supe- 
rior, we  hud  been  seeking  alliances  in  every  quarter; 
but  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and  on.  independ- 
ence triumphantly  won,  this  desire  for  foreign  alli- 
ances ceased,  and  fortunate  was  it  for  us  that  it  did 
so.. 

The  senate  had  been  told  that  the  convention  did 
contemplate  the  admission  of  Canada.  Hi  wished 
gentlemen  would  put  their  finger  on  a solitary  fact 
in  the  history  of  that  convention  which  would  au- 
thorize such  a position.  Mr.  B.  had  read/  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  whole  record  of  these  debates,  and 
he  defied  any  gen.tl.cman  to  point  him  to  a line,  or 
word,  or  letter,  which  showed  that  the  men  then  as- 
sembled had  the  remotest  expectation  that  Canada 
would  ever  join  this  confederacy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  book  was  full  of  the  evidence  that  their 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  great  west,  arid  not  to  the 
north,  although  they  looked  to  that  quarter  for  two 
new  slates,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  true 
cause  of  many  of  the  changes  and  modifications 
which  took  place  in  the  proposition  moved  by  Gov- 
ernor Randolph,  touching  the  admission  of  new 
states,  was  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  condition 
which  Vermont  then  occupied.  The  state  of  New 
York  claimed  her  territory  as  being  within  trie  limits 
ol  that  stale;  yet  the  people  of  Vermont  had  acted 
independently  during  the  whole  of  .the  revolution, 
and  denied  the  right  of  ju:  isdiclion  which  New  York 
craimed.  The  question  was  whether  she  was  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a foreign  state.  There 
was  not  one  man  in  the  convention  who  so  consider- 
ed her;  but,  from  her  peculiar  position,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  frame  a clause  so  as  to  include  and  tit  her 
case.  It  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  a 
new  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  other 
slates,  because  Vermont  lud  organized  a govern- 
ment of  her  own,  though  tier  territory  lay  within  the 
limits  of  New  York.  To  meet  that  difficulty,  a pro- 
position was  made  by  Roger  Sherman  that  congress 
should  have  power  to  admit  other  states  and  new 
states. 


will  be  heard  ; 
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“That  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit 
other  slates  into  the  t nion;  and  new  slates  to  be 
formed  by  (he  division  or  junction  of  stales  now  i;i 
the  I'luon,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
stales.” 

This  resolution  Mr-  Sherman  declared  to  have 
been  provided  expressly  to  meet  the  case  of  Ver- 
monl.  It  was  not,  however,  adopled,  because  a 
strong  repfigrvan.ee  was  felt  in  the  mind's  of  all  to 
look  upen  Vermont  as  a foreign  slate,  and  it  was 
thought  she  could  come  in  under  the  latter  portion 
of  the  provision  respecting  the  admission  of  new 
stales,  which  declared  that  a new  state  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  of  another,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union,  if  the  legislature  of  that  other  state 
gave  its  consent  and  congress  was  willing  to  receive. 

None  could  fail  to  see  (fiat  the  great  bone  of  con- 
tention of  that  assembly  lay  in  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  old  thirteen  states  were  of  small  extent,  while 
others  were  very  large.  These  larger  stales  owned 
an  immense  tract  of  wilderness  then  roamed  by  the  ; 
savage  and  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  small  states  lay 
immedialely  ori  the  Atlant  ic,  and  had  no  sucii  masses! 
of  unsettled  territory;  and  the  contest  in  agreeing 
upon  a constitution  arose  between  these  large  an  i 
small  states,  and  had  respect  especially  to  this  un-  , 
settled  territory.  '1  he  small  states  insisted  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  larger  ones;  but  they,  on  the  ■ 
other  hand,  insisted  on  retaining  their  lands:  hence  ! 
it  was  that  the  convention  never  could  agree  on  a 
clause  for  the  admission  of  new  states  until  the  sec-  j 
ond  part  of  it  was  agreed  to,  which  empowered  con  - | 
gress  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  and  disposition  of  the  territories;  and  j 
also  provided  that  the  rights,  both  of  the  state  gov-  ; 
ernments  and  the  general  government,  should  not  be  ! 
infringed,  but  should  remain  inviolate:  providing 
thereby  that  the  formation  and  reception  of  new  1 
states  should  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  govern- 
ment of  the  crown  lands;  for  many  then  contended 
that  all  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  country  belonged, 
as  of  right,  to  the  general  government,  having  been  1 
won  by  a common  struggle,  and  ceded  by  Great  ; 
Britain  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  between  the  ■ 
small  and  the  large  states;  and  the  small  states  never 
would  have  assented  to  the  constitution  at  all,  if  pro-  j 
vision  le  d not  been  made  for  the  ultimate  dismem-  j 
bermerit  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  the  formation  ’ 
of  new  states  out  of  the  northwest  territory,  ceded 
by  Virginia.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  gen- 
tlemen should  advert  to  this — it  bore  immediately 
on  the  subject — because  the  convention  never  could 
agree  on  tne  phraseology  of  the  admission  clause  till 
it  was  decided,  on- the  one  hand,  that  nothing  in  the 
constitution  should  impair  the  rights  of  the  genera! 
government  to  the  crown  lands;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  admission  of  new  states  should  not  impair 
the  right  of  states  already  admitted.  This  great 
point  having  been  adjusted,  there  was  one  amend- 
ment proposed  after  that,  and  one  only,  viz:  to  strike  i 
out  the  word  “limits,”  and  insert  the  word  “jurisdic-  1 
tion,”  which  had  respect  to  the  claim  of  New  York 
over  Vermont.  This  was  adopted,  and  then  there  . 
was  no  longer  any  difficulty. 

At  that  period  great  apprehensions  were  entertain-  j 
ed  that  tlie  slates  of  the  west  would  at  some  future  ! 
lime  outweigh  and  control  the  old  thirteen.  So  \ 
strong  were  these  tears  in  the  breasts  of  many  mem-  j 
bers  of  live  convention,  that  one  gentleman  (Mr. 
Gerry)  submitted  a proposition,  which  Mr.  B.  read  ! 
to  the  senate  to  the  following  effect:  That,  in  order  | 
to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  representa- 
tives in  the  first  branch  (viz.  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives) from  the  states  hereafter  to  be  formed  shall 
not  exceed  in  number  the  representatives  from  the 
states  acceding  to  this  confederacy. 

How  utterly  idle  and  ridiculous  would  it  have  been 
to  propose  an  amendment  like  this  if  the  convention 
had  been  looking  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  or 
Mexico,  or  the  colonies  of  South  America,  and  ex- 
tended their  view,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  as  far 
as  Patagonia!  The  proposition  was  rejected,  as  it 
ouglii  to  have  been;  for  it  would  have  violated  every 
sound  principle  of  republican  govern  ment^by  disre- 
garding, in  tlie  matter  of  representation,  all  refer- 
ence to  population  and  wealth,  and  setting  up  an  op- 
pressive and  arbitrary  rule. 

But  did  the  presentation  of  such  an  amendment 
prove  nothing'  Let  any  gentleman  look  at  those  de- 
bates, and  he  would  find  that  the  members  of  tlie 
< onvei.tron,  when  they  spoke  about  ne  w states,  spoke 
■ tii-.v  states  to  arise  in  the  west,  or  had  reference 
t ■'<  i or  Maine,  then  a district  of  Massachu- 

A i mposition  was  offered  by  Luther  Martin,  which 
\ : ...  -i..  d some  lighten  this  matter,  That  very 

distinguished  man  was  among  the  most  able  of  those 
who  contended  fur  tlie  dismemberment  of  the  large 
stales.  Pie  said  that,  if  the  convention  would  not 


consent  to  the  formation  of  new  s 
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that  delegates'  from  tlie  large  states  could  quit  tlie 
convention  too.  Mr.  Martin  offered  this  resolution. 

“Pdie  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  erect  new  states  within  as  well  as  without 
the  territory  claimed  by  trie  several  states,  or  either 
of  them,  and  admit  tlie  same  within  the  Union;  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  tlie  claim  of  the  United  States  to  va- 
cant lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  late  treaty.” 

This  showed  very  plainly  that  the  terms  “within” 
and  “without”  had  a local  habitation  and  a name, 
and  the  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  Gov. 
Randolph’s  resolution  had  no  force.  The  gist  of  the 
controversy  was,  whether  congress  could  admit  new 
states  formed  out  of  state  territory  as  well  as  from 
territory  . ithin  the  Union,  but  not  within  the  states; 
and  this  was  the  true  question  which  agitated  the 
convention. 

But  the  senate  had  been  told  that  Vermont  was  a 
foreign  state;  that  congress  admitted  Vermont,  and 
therefore  congress  could  admit  Texas.  Mr.  B.  con- 
fessed his  surprise  and  amazement  when  he  first 
heard  this  argument  employed,  and  he  had  thought 
within  himself  that  the  advocates  of  annexation  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  must  have  been  hard  press- 
ed, indeed,  and  driven  to  the  wall  for  arguments,  be- 
fore they  would  have  thought  of  resorting  to  a posi- 
tion like  this.  Yet  it  had  been  gravely  urged,  not 
only  th at  Vermont,  but  that  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina  were  foreign  stale>;  and,  as  they  had  been 
admitted,  Texas  could  be  admitted.  North  Carolina 
a foreign  state!  Why,  she  was  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  original  compact;  her  delegates  were  present  and 
participated  in  all  (lie  debates  and  in  all  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution;  and  her  representatives 
signed  it.  Mr.  B.’s  personal  respect  for  gentlemen 
who  employed  this  argument  prevented  him  from 
using  that  language  in  regard  to  it  which  he  certain- 
ly should  had  it  proceeded  from  those  not  thus  enti- 
tled to  his  regard.  North  Carolina  a foreign  state!— 
Why,  let  gentlemen  take  up  the  constitution,  and 
they  would  find  in  the  very  first  article  provision 
made  for  the  number  of  representatives  in  congress 
from  Nortii  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  The  repre- 
sentatives were  there  apportioned  among  the  states. 
Rhode  Island  was  to  have  one,  North  Carolina  was 
to  have  five,  and  when  nine  slates  had  embraced  the 
constitution  it  was  to  go  into  effect.  It  did  not  de- 
clare that  the  four  other  states  who  might  not  come 
in  as  soon  as  the  nine  should  or  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  enter;  that  would  have  been  supererogation. — 
Whenever  Nortii  Carolina  chose  to  come  in,  she  had 
only  to  elect  tlie  requisite  number  of  representatives 
and  senators,  and  they  would  have  a right  immediate- 
ly to  enter  arid  Like  their  seats,  anJ  congress  pos- 
sessed no  power  to  exclude  them.  The  constitution 
itself  assigned  the  number  of  representatives  she 
must  elect,  just  as  it  did  respecting  the  rest  of  thir- 
teen. Tlie  convention  laid  down  no  statute  of  limi- 
tation; it  passed  no  resolve  that  a state  should  be 
treated  as  foreign  unless  it  embraced  the.  constitution 
within  a given  time.  It  had  a right  to  come  in 
whenever  it  should  ratify  tlie  constitution.  If,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  states  should  not  only  delay  to 
mute  in  (he  confederacy,  but  should  adopt  measures 
of  hostility,  then  congress  would  have  hail  a right  to 
treat  them  as  foreign  and  hostile  nations;  but,  trader 
the  facts  as  they  stood,  it  was  not  only  idle  but  wick- 
ed to  advance  such  an  idea.  Mr.  B.  looked  on  it  as 
positively  wicked  to  compare  one  ol  tlie  good  old 
thirteen  original  slates  of  this  Union  with-Texas, 
and  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  Patagonia,  and  all  other 
states  and  countries  of  tlie  globe. 

Mr.  B.  would  now  offer  a few  remark'  on  another 
branch  of  Lie  constitutional  argument  before  he  en- 
tered on  the  question  of  exp-uliency,  He  was  led  to 
this  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
senator  fro  u Vhssissippi,  (Mr.  Henderson.)  That 
senator  had  said  that  became  a government  could  ac- 
quire territory  by  conquest  and  discovery,  therefore, 
tins  government  could  admit  Texas  into  the  Union. 
The  senator  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  territory 
could  be  acquired  by  treaty.  This  no  one  attempted 
to  deny.  He  then  went  on  and  said  that  territory 
might  be  acquired  also  by  discovery  and  conquest.— 
Tins,  too,  Mr.  B.  admitted;  and  because  territory 
could  be  so  acquired,  therefore  congress  could  dis- 
pose of  it.  Mr.  B.  admitted  that  tlie  action  of  the 
treaty  power  was  not  necessary  to  the  acqusition  of 
territory  by  discovery.  We  claimed  a portion  of 
Oregon  on  the  ground  of  discovery;  and  on  that 
ground  we  had  a right  to  extend  our  laws  over  it. — 
The  treaty  power  need  not  be  invoked.  We  found 
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might  therefore  pass  a law  extending  our  juris- 
diction over  it  as  conquered  territory. 

from  these  admitted  powers,  however,  Mr.  B. 
trevi  a very  different  conclusion.  The  power  peace- 
u y to  acquire  territory  from  a foreign  sovereign 
must  be  lodged  in  Ihe  treaty  making  power;  and 
there  was  much  reason  why  the  considerate  framers 
ot  the  constitution  should  lodge  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring territory  with  one  branch  of  the  government, 
and  the  power  of  governing  it,  when  acquired,  with 
another.  All  must  acknowledge  tiiat  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  lodging  the  power  of  acquisition 
m the  executive  and  senate  was  to  protect  ttie  small 
states  against  oppression  by  the  large.  The  smaller 
states  never  would  have  yielded  their  consent  to 
having  such  a power  placed  atry  where  but  where 
the  states  stood  on  an  equal  footing,  had  all  (he  same 
voice,  and  all  the  same  weight.  In  tlie  compass  of 
federal  powers,  there  was  none  other  that  touched 
so  nearly  state  interests  and  state  sovereignty  as  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory  and  dividing  it  up  into 
states.  Had  the  idea  ever  entered  their  minds  that 
congress  was  to  have  the  power  of  admitting  foreign 
states,  the  small  states  would  have  withdrawn  from 
the  convention  at  once.  And  t hey  would  have  had 
very  good  reason;  for  what  security  couid  there  be 
for  them  if  a mere  majority  in  congress  couid  extend 
the  confederacy  ad  libitum?  As  a southern  man,  tie 
saw  great  danger  in  trie  peculiar  interests  of  the 
south  from  a doctrine  like  this.  Would  ir.  not  have 
been  utterly  idle  at  first  !*)  try  to  restrict  the  number 
of  new  states  then  fo  declare  that  tlie  old  states  might 
impose  conditions  on  their  admission,  and  then  to 
limit  the  number  of  representatives  from  (he  new 
states  so  that  they  never  should  outnumber  those 
from  the  old,  il  congress  cotthl  extend  Ihe  number  of 
st3t.es  without  limit?  Surely  it  would  have  been  the 
most  idle  thing  in  the  world.  Mr.  8.  looked  on  the 
suggestion  as  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  met  in  the  con- 
vention, and  an  impeachment  of  their  wisdom  to  say 
that  congress  could  admit  England  and  Germany, 
and  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  ail  the  states 
of  the  new  continent  into  tlie  Union  they  were  form- 
ing: it  was  a reflection  both  on  their  patriotism  and 
love  of  liberty  to  say  such  a tiling.  Once  admit  this 
principle,  once  pass  a bill  like  this,  and  all  practical 
benefits  which  could  arise  from  the  che.cKs  and  ba- 
lances of  the  constitution  were  at  once  destroyed. — 
1 lie  rigtits  ot  tlie  states,  especially  of  the  southern 
states,  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  most 
tyrannical  of  all  tyrannical  lungs — king  Numbers. — 
For  one,  Mr.  B.  had  rather  live  under  the  sway  of  a 
lawful  and  acknowledged  king  than  be  subjected  to 
the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  oppression  of 
the  masses.  He  spoke  of  the  entire  mass  of  pallia- 
tion, without  any  separation  of  state  lines  and  state 
governments;  yet  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  lead  to 
that  very  result,  for  it  was  tail  (amount  to  an  oblitera- 
tion of  all  boundary  lines,  and  amounted,  in  effect, 
to  the  breaking  up  of  our  confederacy.  Carry  out 
this  principle,  and,  instead  of  being  twenty-six  dis- 
tinct independent  confederated  states,  we  should  con- 
stitute one  grand  consolidated  nation;  for,  if  a power 
like  this  could  be  exercised  by  a majority  of  the  two 
houses,  what  could  not  congress  do?  He  asked  every 
southern  senator  whether  lie  was  willing  to  lie  instru- 
mental in  producing  a concentrated  government,  and 
empower  congress  to  do  whatever  in  its  wisdom  or  fol- 
ly il  might  choose  to  do? 

And  now,  having  very  imperfectly  presented  such 
views  as  occurred  to  his  nund  on  the  constitutional 
question,  lie  was  prepared  to  enter  on  the  question 
of  expediency.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  he  might 
close  hi3  rema  ks  without  entering  further  into  the 
subject;  and  one  who  valued  more  highly  a transient 
personal  popularity  than  he.  loved  hone-t  dealing  and 
tne  sacred  obligations  of  duty  would  content  himself 
with  merely  stating  the  constitutional  objection.  But 
he  had  ever,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  been 
accustomed  to  speak  his  real  sentiments,  he  cared 
not  whether  they  were  popular  or  not  and  never 
stopped  to  ask.  He' had  tried  to  ascertain  where  the 
riglit  lay  and  what  Ins  duty  was,  and  then  he  had 
always  endeavored  to  do  it,  and  so  would  still  endea- 
vor, regardless  of  any  consequences  that  might  en3ue. 
Political  station  had  never  been  obtained,  nor  would 
it  be  retained  by  him  at  the  expense  of  his  candor, 
independence,  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Even  were  all  the  constitutional  objections  to  this 
measure  removed,  Mr.  B.  should  resist  this  resolution 
as  zealously  as  (he  trusted)  he  should  re-ist  a foreign 
enemy  who  presented  himself  in  the  guise  ol  an  in- 
vader. Entertaining  the  opinions  he  did . (and  he  found 


a vacant  wilderness;  we  chose  to  appropriate  it  t0uo  fault  with  others  for  entertaining  theirs),  and 
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looking  with  feelings  of  deep  anxiety  on  a measure 
which  lie  believed  to  he  calculated  to  destroy  the 
best  interests  of  his  own  state,  he  should  of  conrse, 
as  a senator  from  Louisiana,  feel  it  his  duly  to  vole 
against  the  resolution  According  to  the  views  he 
entertained,  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana, if  the  great  king  of  floods  should,  every  five 
years  rise  over  his  banks  and  inundate  all  her  plains, 
or  the  caterpillar  lay  desolate  and  black  all  her  ver- 
dant and  flourishing  plantations,  than  that  Texas 
should  be  received  into  these  United  Slates.  [Is 
was  now  speaking  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure on  the  property,  the  pur- oils,  and  get  oral  inter 
ests  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Tiey  were  a cot- 
ton-growing and  a sugar-raising  people,  who  pro- 
duced a little  rice,  and  vho,  in  a small  portion  of  the 
stat,e,  occupied  themselves  in  raising  stock.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  .would  practically  destroy  all  ! 
these  pursuits  by  rendering  them  unprofitable.  Air.  | 
B.  was  greatly  astonished  that  such  was  not  the  ge-  I 
neral  judgment  of  the  people  of  his  state.  There  ) 
existed,  not  only  there,  but  among  the  planters  of  all  j 
tS;  cuuon-grdvvisig  states  the  strongest  and  most  un-j 
accountable  inconsistency  in  advocating  annexation,  { 
It  was  known  to  every  body  that  in  all  those  states 
there  was  a project  afloat  fir  calling  a convention  ot 
the  cotton-growers  of  ihe  United  Sutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  some  plan  by  which  the  amount  oft 
cotton  planting  should  be  diminished,  And  why  was 
this?  15  cause  the  price  of  their  great  staple  product 
was  reduced  to  so  very  low  a rate  that  it  nut  only 
ceased  to  yield  an  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but 
did  not  enahle  those  engaged  in  the  business  to  pay 
their  expenses  and  the  interest,  of  their  debt,  (for 
though  it  might  be  thought  perhaps  a revealing  of  fa- 
mily secrets,  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  planters 
at  the  south  were  in  debt.)  The  grand  scheme  in 
agitation  was  that  they  should  produce  less  cotton, 
and  thus  enhance  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

How  strange  was  the  inconsistency  in  men  who 
held  that  too  much  cotton  was  produced  already,  to 
be  so  extremely  zealous  to  acquire  a large  amount  of 
territory  with  ferule  soil  and  tropical  climate,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton on  a large  scale!  With  one  breath  they  advo 
eated  a convention  to  restrict  tile  growth  ot  their 
grand  staple,  and  with  the  next  clamored  loudly  for 
the  admission  of  a country  which,  within  three  years, 
would  increase  the  growth  of  that  staple  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.  C itt'on-growers  now  could 
barely  live  in  Louisiana.  Unless  some  change  took 
place,  they  would  he  compelled  to  turn  their  atten 
tion  to  something  else.  The  prices  were  so  low  that 
it  was  a losing  business;  hut  were  prices  likely  tube 
raised  by  adding  to  the  Union  Ihe  finest  cotton  re- 
gion in  the  world?*  Let  gentlemen  look  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  vast  increase  which  had  taken  place.;in 
the  production  of  cotton  since  1817.  The  acquisi- 
tion by  conquest  from  the  Creek  Indians  of  a large 
and  fertile  territory,  from  which  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama was  formed,  added  greatly  to  tbe  cotton  crop 
of  the  Union.  Any  gentleman  who  would  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  statistics  on  the  subject  would 
find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  accession  of 
public  lands  arising  from  the  conquest  of  that  tribe, 
a large  and  fertile  region  was  immediately  vested  in 
the  culton  culture.  The  sa  ne  result  had  been  pro 
duced  by  a second  event  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ac 
quisition  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  lands  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  arid  the  extraordinary  sale  of 
lands  that  followed.  Another  sudden  and  great  in- 
crease in  tins  produ  'lion  of  cotton  was  the  inevitable 
consequence.  In  tiie  interval  between  .1817  and 
1823,  during  which  time  the  Creek  lands  were  selling 
and  settling,  lue  cotton  crop  more  than  doubled,  and 
between  1832  and  1840,  while  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctavv  lands  were  taken  up,  the  product  of  cotton 
more  than  doubled  again.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  these 
facts  to  -how  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  a coun- 
try where  belter  cotton  could  tie  raised  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  the  product  would  again  oe  in- 
creased as  it  had  neen  on  lue  former  occasion. 

Bit  they  had  been  told  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buchanan,]  in  a soeech 
made  by  him  at  the  last  session,  when  the  'Texas 
treaty  had  been  Before  ihe  senate,  as  well  as  in  the 
speech  he  had  delivered  on  Ine  present  resolution, 
(and  Mr.  li.  admitted  that  it  was  a very  proper  argu- 
ment, and  was  not  without  Us  importance,,)  that, 
even  if  ttie  price  of  cotton  w as  reduced  oy  extend- 

* Extract  from.  Mr.  M’Dotfie’s  speech  on  the  Texas  treaty 

”8o  lar  as  1 have  a mere  pecuniary  interest  as  a cotton 
planter  ot  riu. iiti_Carul.ua  1 know  perfectly  .veil  thai  m 
receiving  Texas,  I rear  up  a ainst  my  elf  and  my  con- 
stituents, a formidable  Competitor.  I nave  no  more  inter- 
est in  the  ratification  of  tins  treaty  than  the  senator  o( 
Mussachusei  Is  would  Have  i inviting  to  the  neL'hborhoo  I 
oi  iiosio  t or  L i ' eh,  a couiDt  inor  wuo  nosa  -sc  i a > u • 


i.ug  our  cotton  region,  still  it  would  be  a vast  gain  to 
the  country,  because  it  would  give  us  the  entire  con- 
trol of  me  c Utou-gro wing  region  on  this  eonti  uni; 
and,  if  Mr.  B.  heard  him  arigiil,  if  we  got  that  .ve 
should  have  the  control  of  the  cotton  markets  of  the 


the  sa  ne  manner,  would  be  to  break  d ' vn  ari  1 ba  ik 
rapt  the  pointers  ot  both,  so  that  toey  could  no  lo  i- 
gur  purchase  northern  goods.  Would  they  be  gtio- 
CCS  by  a transaction  of  ibis  kind?  if  at  such  must  be 
‘tie  inevitable  result.  Cotton  was  now  at  a minimum; 


world.  Ttie  honorable  senator  could  riot,  certainly,  if  it  should  be  lowered  but  one  penny  a p mad,  ino 
have  informed  himself  on  the  subject,  or  lie  never  southern  grower  must  be  bankrupt;  and  a reducliou 
would  have  hazarded  such  an  assertion.  If  he  hail  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  manufacturer  as  it  mam  be 
acquainted  himself  with  the  facts,  be  might  have  to  the  planter.  But  Mr.  B would  dwell  no  longer 
learned  that,  througho.il  that  belief  til  a ca'in  which  on  that. 


extended  from  the  equator  3d  degrees  eitner  way, 
cotton  would  grow  well,  an  I night  lie  profits  by  cul- 
ti vat  d.  Before  we  monopolized  the  cotton  market 
of  the  world,  we  must  not  only  possess  ourselves  of 
Texas,  hut  of  M exico,  of  the  northern  portion  of 
S iutb  A nerioa,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Eist  Indies,  and 
even  of  a part  of  Cuin.1.  Toon  the  m « deal  could  be 


But  he  had  heard  gentlemen  Say,  in  a sneering 
tune,  and  with  a iouk  of  surprise,  "Vm  ireat  tin’s 
subject  as  if  it  was  a mere  question  of  dollars  and 
cents:  it  is  very  strange.”  S (.range  as  it  might  be, 
he  did  so  look  at  this  subject,  and  he  should  so  con- 
tinue to  regard  it,  until  s juic  ot  those  magnanimous 
gentlemen  sliou!  I show  hi  n a reason  for  abandoning 


all  m our  hands,  but  not  till  then.  This  argument  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  con- 
of  the  honorable  senator  had  about  as  iniien  force  as 
one  Mr.  B.  had  lately  heard  urged  for  New  Bruns- 
wick. Many  grave  reasons  were  aJJuceU  for  the 
annexation  of  tuat  province,  and  unrig  the  rest  this 
— that  New  Brunswick  was  a great  pmalo  country, 
and  it  was  highly  necessary  that  we  should  git  it 


sentiiigtowii.it  mast  rum  them,  on  tne  gimauds  of 
a broad  national  necessity.  Tor  such  3 reason  Mr. 
B had  listene  1 from  the  commencement  of  this  sub- 
ject. lie  had  b >th  listened  a, id  read,  but  be  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  one  great  national 
reason  why  Texas  must  Do  annexed;  and,  so  lung 


into  our  hands,  because  then  we  should  enj  >y  an  en-  as  this  was  the  case,  he  did  n >t  consider  Ins  patri- 
tire  monopoly  of  the  potato  mirket,  just  as  if  there  otism  as  at  all  appealed  to;  it  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
was  not  a potato  raised  in  Ireland.  Slate  neats  of  perly  invoked. 


potato 

this  kind  went  for  nothing  with  Mr.  B , nor  should  he 
have  noticed  them  had  they  not  been  brought  for- 
ward by  so  disti  iguis'ied  a gentlemen  as  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  [.VIr.  B ichanan.] 

The  greatest  interest,  however,  in  Louisiana  was 
the  sugar  interest.  L irge  amount  of  land  and  negroes 
were  vested  in  tne  culture  of  sugar-cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  I i point  of  value  it  consti- 
tuted the  predominating  interest  of  the  state.  Now, 
Mr.  B.  believed  that  there  vyas  no  intelligent  sugar- 


perly 

The  reasons  advanced  in  favor  o!  th > s measure 
might  be  reduced  to  five.  First,  it  would  extend  the 
area  of  freedom;  second,  it  would  provide  for  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans;  third,  it  would  prevent 
E igland  from  gaining  an  ascendency  in  Texas; 
fourth,  it  would  open  a market  for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  north,  and  would  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
east;  and,  fifthly,  (a  reason  which  gave  the  measure 
all  Us  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  south,)  it  would 
strengthen  the  southern  states,  arid  secure  to  them  a 


planter;  who  would  sit  down  and  seriously  reflect  greater  amount  of  political  power  and  control  in  this 
fog  one  hour  on  the  inevitable  effect  ef  annex  ition,  government.  This  last  reason  was  the  true  se- 
who  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  cret  of  the  popularity  of  annexation  in  the  south, 
must  be  ruined  by  it,  especially  if  he  was  in  debt,  together  with  the  fear  that  Texas  was  desired  by 
(and  that  is  unfortunately  the  condition  of  a large  England. 

majority  of  us.)  His  lands  cost  him  from  fifty  to  a These  constituted  all  the  reasons  which  Mr.  B. 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  his  negroes  from  a thou-  had  ever  heard  advanced,  either  in  public  or  in  pn- 
sand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  apiece.  H >w  could  vate.  As  they  were  reasons  which  did  not  appeal 
such  a man  successfully  compete  with  a sugar-planter  to  his  feelings  of  patriotism,  by  connecting  tliem- 
in  Texas,  after  she  should  be  admitted  into  the  ■ selves  either  with  the  national  safety  or  the  national 
Union,  who  could  get  his  sugar  lands  for  a dollar  an  welfare,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  looking  at  them 
acre?  Could  a man  whose  sugar  plantation  cost  him.  a little. 

a hundred  thousand  dollars  enter  the  market  with  aj  The  first  reason  was  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
man  whose  plantation  of  the  saaie  size  and  quality  freedom.  A more  mischievous,  more  nefarious, 
cost  him  but  ten  thousand?  Who  could  douot  but  more  unprincipled  doctrine  never  could  be  advanced 
that  he  must  be  broken  down?  | in  a republican  government.  Was  it  the 'duty  and 

But  here  he  was  very  gravely  reminded  that  Texas;  the  right  of  this  government,  by  treaty,  by  war,  and 


would  produce  both  sugar  and  cotton,  whether  she 
came  i i to  Ule  Union  or  not.  No  doubt  of  it;  she 


by  every  other  means,  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom? 
. It  was  only  necessary  to  call  together  a crowd  of 

certainly  would.  But, while  she  remained  without  j people  any  where  in  the  south  or  southwest,  and  di- 
rect their  minds  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in  a mo- 
ment they  would  begin  to  express  the  most  violent 
indignation  that,  such  an  asssociation  should  exist  on 


the  Union,  these  products  would  advance  so  very 
slowly  that  they  could  ua;  materially  affect  the  price 
of  cotton  throughout  the  world.  But  let  Texas  be- 
come a part  of  tne  Unite  1 S ates,  and  iet  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  flock  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  with  all  their  negroes,  to  her 
rich  alluvial  soil;  let  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  be  emptied  upon 
her  plains,  and  gentlemen  would  find  that  ihe  growth 
of  cotton  would  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  lour 
or  five  hundred  thousand  bales  in  three,  years,  by  la- 
borers not  now  engaged  in  cotton  raising.  And,  in 
regard  to  sugar,  though  it  might,  and  no  doubt  would 
to  some  extent,  be  cultivated  in  Texas,  if  Texas  re 


the  face  of  the  earth.  Tne  object  of  that  league 
had  fmraed  the  theme  of  declaration  on  every  fourth 
of  July  since  the  alliance  had  been  entered  into — it 
was  a favorite  topic  with  every  unfledged  orator  to 
denounce  the  Holy  Alliance,  its  origin,  principles, 
intentions,  and  purposes.  Mr.  B.  also  denounced  it; 
out,  in  pnnciple,  where  was  the  difference?  Their 
doctrine  was  but  the  converse  of  ours.  We  main- 
tained that  we  had  a right  to  extenu  the  area  of  hu- 
man freedom,  the  Holy  Alliance  contended  that  they 
had  just  us  good  a right  to  contract  the  area  of  Iree- 


wmch  he  could  undersell  all  existin" 


competitors 


mained  a foreign  state,  her  sugar  could  not  come  I dom.  Acting  on  that  principle,  this  alliance  of  so- 

" vereigns,  whenever  an  outbreak  took  place  among 
the  people,  and  any  oppressed  nation  attempted  to 
break  me  schackles  ol  its  thraldom,  had  interposed 
its  strong  arm  to  do  what  it  called  "preserving  or- 
der,” and  with  but  loo  great  success.  But  had  tins 
met  tbe  approbation  of  the  American  people?  Had 
they  not  universally  denounced  it  as  a violation  of 
the  mvvs  ol  nations,  and  an  outrage  on  the  natural 
rights  of  men?  Was  it  not  eve  y where  condemned 
as  an  unjust  and  an  uuh  by  attempt  to  preve.it  men 
from  establishing  such  a govern  limit  us  they  cause? 
Now,  if  tins  principle  ol  Ihe  Holy  Alliance  was  all 
wrong]  as  Mr.  B.  conceded  it  U>  he,  was  it  not  equal- 
ly wrong  in  us  to  pretend  that  it  was  our  duty  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  Lue  United  eiiai.es,  in  order  thereby  to 
extend  the  area  ol  freedom?  Were  we  prepared  lo 
announce  to  ihe  world  that  we  consider  this  govern- 
ment such  a paragon  ol  perfection  and  such  a para- 
dise ol  purity  and  happiness  tuat  vve  were  ready  to 
become  a band  ol  propaganda  , lo  fraternize  the 
whom  world  of  mankind — to  invite  all  nations  to 
come  into  our  pale?  L -i  this  government  once  open- 
ly sanction  a doctrine  like  tin-,  anU  let  the  people 
endorse  and  place  their  seal  upon  it — ml  it  be  pro- 
claimed tti. it  this  American  repuoiic,  even  it  it 
should  d Is  lie  n her  n.  uer  go v er  ml  ok,  i . a 1 1,  lu  to 
do  So  in  the  pursuit  oi  lue  s u.  m . ,•  exlo.i  i.u  ihe 
area  of  human  freedom,  and,  ins  word  for  it,  we 


into  competition  with  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  without 
paying  a duty  of  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound,  as 
it  now  did.  Thus  protected,  the  sugar-growers  of 
Louisiana  might  continue  their  business,  and  live  uy 
it.  He  cared  not  bow  much  was  produced  in  Texas 
out  of  the  Union,  but  even  a small  increase  of  the 
I sugar  crop  within  the  United  States  must  have  a 
; most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  price.  The  mere 
addition  of  fifty  thou-and  hogsheads,  if  it  to  .k  place 
i in  two  years,  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  tiie  price 
I of  sugar  two  or  two  and  a half  cents  a pound,  under 
which  reduction  no  planter  count  live. 

1 It  was  possible  .hat  their  northern  and  western 
; friends  might  say  lo  all  this,  ‘So  Oe  it;  it  is  all  good 
for  us  It  was  possible  that  the  manuiacturer  would 
i not  care  for  the  consequences,  provided  he  got  hi- 
sugar  to  sweeten  his  coffee  at  two  or  three  cents  a 
j pound.  Mr.  B.  had  no  duubl  that  this  argument  had 
| been  used  at  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
! a Texas  fever  in  that  quarter.  But  without  coui- 
j plaining  of  this,  lie  would  take  the  liberty  of  telinig 
his  northren  friends  that,  as  things  were  now,  the 
I planters  of  Louisiana  cou.d  barely  live,  and  would 
| not  be  able  to  proceed  with  their  business  should 
. prices  be  any  further  reduced;  and  the  consequence 
! ol  suddenly  uumiig  such  a territory  as  that  oi  i'  .xas, 
by'  lowering  iny  price  ol  sugar  until  it  / i 1 1 d not 
I bring  tbe  cost  of  production,  and  reducing  cotton  m 
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should  soon  have  the  question  tested,  which  he  had 
heard  so  often  talked  of  as  a thing-  not  to  be  disput- 
ed, that  vve  could  resist  ihe  world  in  arms.  Let  it 
once  be  announced,  ex  cathedra,  that  we  had  embrac- 
ed the  quixotic  scheme  of  republicamzing  the  world, 
and  if,  in  accomplishing  that  end,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  make  war  and  to  seize  on  the  territory  of  our 
neighbors,  vve  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  fool- 
ish notions  of  national  honor,  but  were  determined 
to  push  on  to  our  purpose  at  all  hazards  and  all  sa- 
crifices, and  never  to  stop  till  the  world  was  redeem- 
ed, regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  and  fully  embrac- 
ed in  the  area  of  freedom,  and  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  would  take  their  measures  and  make  their  cal- 
culations accordingly. 

The  most  safe,  sure,  and  legitimate  mode  of  ex-  : 
tending  the  area  of  freedom  was,  in  his  humble  j 
judgment,  for  our  government  to  observe  with  reli-j 
gious  fidelity,  ail  its  obligations,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; to  cultivate  peaceful  relations  with  all  nations,! 
and  shun  entangling  alliances  with  each  and  all  of 
them;  to  ask  of  foreign  powers  nothing  which  is  not 
right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong;  so  to  sh ape  j 
its  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration  as  to  , 
extend  equal  and  full  protection  to  the  lives,  liber- j 
ties  and  property  of  its  citizens,  and  to  elevate  j 
them  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morality.  Lei  ! 
such  be  the  doctrines  and  such  the  practice  of  our 
government,  and,  his  Word  for  it,  the  area  of  freedom  ; 
will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  man- | 
kind  will  justify. 

But  he  would  pass  now  to  another  topic.  The  an-  ; 
nexation  of  Texas  would  provide  a defence  for  New  I 
Orleans.  The  measure  was  indispensable  to  the  se-  J 
curity  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  to  the  city  of  j 
New  Orleans.  And  whence  this  newborn  zeal  for  i 
the  military  defence  of  New  Orleans?  At  the  last 
session  Mr.  B.  had  tried  to  get  the  works  at  Fort  j 
Livingston  completed,  and  in  urging  that  measure  he 
had  stated  to  the  senate  that  the  city  of  New  Or-  ; 
leans  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  maritime  ; 
enemy,  unless  the  works  at  that  point  were  finished.  ! 
But  the  appeal  had.no  effect.  If  you  really  wish  : 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  I will 
suggest  a very  simple  but  most  effectual  plan:  fortify  | 
Key  West  and  the  Dry  Torlugas;  complete  the  navy 
yard  and  fortifications  at  Pensacola;  build  up  your  1 
navy  yard  at  Memphis;  complete  Fort  Livingston 
and  the  other  military  works  now  being  constructed  j 
in  Louisiana,  and  New  Orleans  may  then  be  success- 
fully defended,  but  not  till  then.  Without  detaining  ! 
the  senate  on  the  details  of  this  subjsct,  he  would 
say  that  this  argument  for  annexation  had  already 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  very  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  who  had  first  propagated  it.  hr  every 
letter  which  General  Jackson  had  lately  written  he 
had  always  dwelt  on  that  idea;  he  had  over  and  over 
declared  that  with  Texas  in  the  Union  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  our  western  boundary,  we  should  have 
a natural  defence,  a territorial  fortification  behind 
which  vve  might  defy  the  world.  Mr.  B.  would 
content  himself  vvitn  reading  to  the  senate  an  ex- 
tract from  General  Jackson’s  famous  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1320: 

“I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, vve  ought  to  be  content  with  the  Floridas — 
fortify  them,  concent:  ate  our  population,  confine  oUr 
frontier  to  proper  limits,  until  our  country,  to  those 
limits,  is  filled  with  a dense  population,  it  is  the 
denseness  of  our  population  that  gives  strength  and 
security  to  our  frontier.  With  the  Floridas  in  our 
possession,  our  fortifications  completed,  Orleans,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  west,  is  secure.  The  Flon- 
das  in  possession  of  a foreign  power,  you  can  be  in- 
vaded, your  fortifications  turned,  the  Mississippi 
reached^  and  the  lower  country  reduced.  From 
Texas  an  invading  enemy  will  never  attempt  such  an 
enterprise;  if  he  does,  notwithstanding  all  that  lias 
been  said  and  asserted  on  the  fioor  of  congress  on  this 
subject,  I will  vouch,  that  the  invader  will  pay  for  his 
temerity.” 

To  all  this  he  said  it  was  true  that  any  foreign 
force  attempting  to  approach  New  Orleans  through 
Texas  must  of  necessity  be  overthrown  and  captured 
there.  By  the  authority  of  Gen.  Jackson  himself,  (an 
authority  which  no  democrat,  he  knew,  vyouiu  ques- 
tion,) he  proved  that  Texas  was  not  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  Louisiana. 

To  pass  to  another  ground.  There  did  at  first  ex- 
ist great  anxiety  in  Louisiana,  because  it  was  then 
said,  and  the  assertion  had  been  reiterated  since, 
that’  unless  vve  admitted  Texas,  or  interposed  the 
broad  shield  of  our  protection  over  her,  England 
would  e ilher  colonize  her,  or  would  gain  such  an 
ascedency  there  as  would  inevitably  render  her  an 
unsafe  and  troublesome  neighbor.  But,  lrom  the 
first  assertion  ol  this  doctrine  to  the  present  hour, 
not  one  iota  of  authentic  testimony  had  been  adduc- 
ed to  pro. e that  there  was  any  just  ground  to  sus- 
pect such  a design  on  the  part  ol  Great  Britain. 


He  should  not  trouble  the  senate  by  again  referring 
to  t.he  correspondence,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  senate  at  the  last  session,  between  Mr.  Everett 
and  Lord  Aherdeen,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham;  suffice  .it  to  say  that  England  had  publicly 
and  officially  disavowed  all  purpose  of  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Texan  people. 

As  to  her  taking  it  as  a colony,  the  idea  was  ridi- 
culous. Of  what  value  would  it  be  to  her?  And,  if 
it  were  of  value,  would  she  take  it  at  a risk  of  a war 
with  us?  Would  she  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
her  present  market  in  the  United  States  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Texas  as  a cotton  growing  colony,  or  by 
the  market  there?  Mr.  B.  was  not  to  be  frightened 
by  bugaboos;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things 
as  they  were,  and  facing  danger  when  it  came. — 
Oh!  if  Great  Britain  denied  any  design  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Texas,  had  she  not 
avowed  her  desire,  to  see  slavery  abolished  through- 
out the  world?  And  were  we  not  going  to  prevent 
her  from  holding  siu  h a wicked  desire?  Mr.  B.,  in 
reply,  would  beg  leave  to  put  a case  which  he  thought 
very  happily  demonstrated  the  folly  of  such  doctrine. 
We  all  remember  that,  in  1837  and  1838,  the  Cana- 
das were  in  a state  of  quasi  revolt,  and  that  many  of 
our  people  went  across  the  lines,  and  aided  and  co- 
operated with  the  rebels.  A proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  our  government,  forbidding  all  such  interfe- 
rence; and,  if  Mr.  B.  remembered  aright,  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  were  stationed  upon  the  boun- 
dary line  to  enforce  neutrality  on  our  citizens.  Now, 
suppose  the  British  minister,  under  instructions  from 
his  government,  had  addressed  a note  to  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state,  demanding  of  him  to  say, 
categorically,  whether  this  government  did  or  did  not 
permit  its  citizens  to  go  and  assist  the  revolters  in 
Canada,  or  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  existing 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colony;  and  sup- 
pose that  the  American  minister  should  very  prompt 
iy  reply  that  we  had  not  authorized  any  such  course, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  Canada,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  used 
all  the  exertions  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  inter- 
meddling of  which  the  British  government  com- 
plained; but  that  he  should  add,  at  the  close  of  his 
note,  that  it  was  due  to  candor  to  say  that  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see  republican  institutions  established 
in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world — he  put  it  to 
gentlemen  to  say  whether  such  communication 
would  present  just  cause  of  offence  to  England?  whe- 
ther the  mere  utterance  of  an  abstract  principle,  or 
the  expression  of  a general  wish  like  that  would  be 
a sufficient  pretext  for  making  war?  Yet  the  case 
would  only  be  parallel  to  tins  of  Texas.  We  had 
called  upon  England  to  say  whether  she  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  design  of  bringing  about  abolition 
in  Texas.  The  British  minister  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative; had  assured  the  American  . minister  that  the 
British  government  had  no  purpose  of  meddling  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  Texas,  but  had  added  that 
he  owed  it  to  candor  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  gra- 
tifying to  the  British  government  to  see  slavery  abo- 
lished throughout  the  world. 

Some  of  Lite  Texas  gentlemen  ought  certainly  not 
to  object  to  this,  because  it  furnished  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  excellent  speech  for  the 
north.  He  might  set  out  with  professing  his  great 
horror  in  respect  to  domestic  slavery,  but  at  the  same 
time  declare  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution;  and  then,  in  the  ciose,  he  might 
add  that  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  him  to  see  sla- 
very abolished  throughout  the  world. 

An  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Woodbury,)  in  a speech  made  by  him  last  season, 
when  the  senate  was  in  secret  session,  had  declared, 
in  the  overflow  of  his  philanthropy,  his  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  whole  world  included  within  the  area  of 
freedom;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  lie  should 
not  undertake  to  defend  slavery,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  rejoice  to  see  it  abolished  throughout  the 
world.  None  could  be  more  delighted  with  such  a 
result  th  in  he,  expressing  himself  substantially  in 
the  language  of  the  British  minister.  So  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  all  said  that  the  effect 
of  annexation  would  ultimately  be  to  abolish  slave- 
ry. This,  he  presumed,  was  an  argument  which 
they  intended  should  have  great  effect  at  home. — 
The  same  argument  employed  at  Lhe  south  would 
not,  he  presumed,  make  very  many  converts,  inas 
much  as  the  people  of  the  south  advocated  this  mea- 
sure precisely  and  mainly  because  it  would  strength- 
en and  perpetuate  the  interests  of  slavery.  For  his 
own  part,  Mr.  B.  did  not  believe  it  would  have  any 
such  effect,  any  more  than  he  believed  that  it  would 
ensure  the  military  defence  of  New  Orleans.  His 
own  belief  was,  that  its  effect  would  be  rather  to 
weaken  the  south  than  otherwise.  Mr.  B.,  however, 
would  do  tue  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  the 
justice  to  say  that  be  had  at  the  same  lime  declared 
hlat  he  would  stand  by  the  compromises  of  the  con- 


stitution at  all  hazards.  What  senator  or  what  re 
presentative  had,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
said  otherwise?  Mr.  B.  had  never  heard  any  man, 
whether  he  came  from  down  east  or  up  north, 
speak  on  the  subject  at  all  that  did  not  avow  the 
same  determination.  Wherein  then  did  the  sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire,  from  Illinois,  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  ail  advocates  of  annexa- 
tion, differ  from  those  who  opposed  il?  They  all 
professed  that,  in  the  abstract,  they  were  against 
slavery  as  a n evil,  both  political  and  social,  but  they 
were  all  rearlv  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  defence  of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution. — - 
Mr.  B.  would  undertake  to  say  that  no  democratic 
senator  from  a non-slaveholding  slate  would  b<-  found 
a firmer  friend  to  the  south  than  his  friend  before 
him,  (Mr.  Bates,)  or  any  other  whig  senator  from 
the  north  who  opposed  this  bill.  They  were  all 
ready  (o  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  constitu- 
tion. So  were  the  people  every  where.  The  great 
masses  of  the-  community  in  the  non  slaveholding 
states  were  all  true  to  the  constitution.  Mr.  B.  had 
travelled  much  among  them;  he  had  associated  with 
the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  all  Ihe  northern 
states,  and  he  owed  it  to  truth  lo  say,  it  was  no  more 
than  a simple  act  of  justice  to  declare,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  non-slaveholding  states  were  just  as  much 
attached  to  the  Union  as  their  slaveholding  brethren, 
arid  would  no  sooner  consent  to  abolish  the  compro- 
mises on  which  it  rested  than  they.  He  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  charges  so  lavishly  made  to  the  contra- 
ry. And,  further,  he  would  say  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  not  only  untrue,  but  were  propagated  by 
some  who  knew  them  to  be  untrue,  and  who  employ- 
ed them  only  as  means  to  stir  up  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosities, on  wnich  they  themselves  may  ride  into 
| office.  Yes,  he  believed  there  were  men  jn  the 
south  who,  for  the  sake  of  getting  elected  into  any 
I office,  would  say  that  every  man  in  all  the  north  was 
'a  violent  abolitionist,  and  ready  to  burn  down  every 
cottage  in  tlip  southern  states,  and  set  the  slaves  to 
massacre  their  masters.  Thei^  were  fanatics  at 
the  south  as  well  as  at  the  north.  He  believe  that 
the  abolition  party,  rightly  so  called,  was  very  small; 
its  leaders  were  fanatical,  selfish,  ambitious,  and 
very  wicked  men,  and  merited  the  severest  punisti- 
| ment  sanctioned  by  Lynch’s  code.  The  party,  as 
; such,  aimed  at  objects  which  never  could  be  accom- 
• p 1 i 8 h e d . It  was  denounced,  despised,  and  condemn- 
ed by  all  other  parties  at  the  north,  and  was  quite 
ias  much  abhorred  by  intelligent  northern  men,  whe- 
ther whigs  or  democrats,  as  it  could  be  by  any  body 
in  the  south. 

But  the  fourth  proposition  urged  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation was,  that  Texas,  when  received  into  the 
; Union,  would  furnish  a market  for  the  manufactures 
i of  the  north  and  the  stock  and  produce  of  the  west. 
A more  preposterous  position  could  scarcely  he  taken. 
Suppose  that  hundreds  of  Virginians  and  thousands 
of  Carolinians  should  go  to  Texas,  (for  the  country 
of  course  must  be  peopled  from  the  United  States,) 
they'  would  consume  no  more,  they  would  not  con- 
i sume  so  much  of  northern  manufactures  as  they  did 
now.  They  would  then  be  the  inhabitants  of  a new 
! country,  where  they  would  enjoy  comparatively  but 
: few  oi  the  luxuries  of  life.  Suppose  the  additional 
population  to  amount  to  a hundred  thousand,  who 
now  consumed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
! of  northern  manufactures;  when  they  removed  into 
j Texas,  so  great  would  be  the  change  of  their  condi- 
tion and  clime  that  they  would  not  consume  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth.  The  climate  was 
mild  and  uniform,  and  during  a great  part  of  the 
year  all  a man  wanted  for  outdoor  wear  was  a hunt- 
ing shirt.  Many  a man  who  now  dressed  himself  in 
the  finest  broadcloth  would  then  wear  nothing  but  a 
shit  and  moccasins,  while  many  a lady  who  could 
not  go  out  of  doors  without  the  most  costly  milline- 
ry from  Pans  would  content  herself  with  a dress  of 
figured  colton.  He  now  warned  all  persons  at  the 
north  that  if  they  made  their  calculations  on  any 
thing  different  from  this  they  would  find  themselves 
deceived.  They  wonld  have  to  send  their  goods  tc 
customers  two  thousand  miles  further  off— customers 
who  would  consume  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  goods 
where  they  now  consumed  a dollar’s  worth;  and,  ano- 
ther thing  not  to  be  forgotten,  they  would  find  in- 
creased difficulties  in  collecting  the  money. 

As  lo  its  being  a market  for  the  produce  of  the 
west,  he  had  no  doubt  there  was  many  an  honest 
farmer  in  our  western  country  who,  when  the  fall 
came,  had  some  ten  or  fifteen  hogs  to  kill,  whom 
stump  speeches  had  induced  to  believe  that  if  we 
could  but  get  Texas  annexed,  he  would  not  only 
have  a certain  market  there  for  his  pork  now  at  this 
present  time,  but  a vastly  increasing  market  in  a 
new  and  rich  country  the  rest  oi  his  day.  Now, 
those  vvho  know  ihe  real  condition  oi  Texas  know 
perfectly  welt  that  it  was  uiiiy  the  southern  portion 
of  that  territory  where  cotton  and  sugar  could  be 
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made,  and  (hat  it  was  only  in  the  cott-m  and  sugar,  not  acprecate;  they  did  not ‘remonstrate.  IT,  inspire 
regions  where  most  unwisely  they  abstained  from  of  every  consideration  u hirh  ought  to  restrain  men, 
raising  pork  and  horses,  but  that  the  north  and  north-  the  north  should  assail  these  rights  in  any  practical 
west  portions  of  Texas  abounded  in  wild  stock,  form,  war  and  a dissolution  of  (lie  union  would  be  i 
Wild  horses  and  wild  cattle  could  there  be  taken  the  inevitable,  consequences.  But  he  believed  in  the 
with  the  lasso.  So  that  should  Texas  be  annexed  to  existence  of  no  such  purpose  among  the  people  of 
the  tin  ion,  the  people  of  the  west,  instead  of  olita in-  ; the  non-slaveholding  slates.  Those  who  hatched 
ing  a new  market  for  their  horses,  must  inevitably  } and  who  cherished  purposes  like  these  were  a poor, 
lose  the  market  both  of- Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  I eontemlible,  despicable,  party,  of  some  sixty-five j 
The  people  of  these  slates  would  buy  their  stock  ' thousand  fanatical  men,  scattered  among  n popula-j 
fro. n Texas  instead  of  from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  audition  of  twelve  millions.  They  were  a party  who,! 
Ohio;  so  that  instead  of  the  area  of  their  market  but  for  the  agitation  of  this  very  question,  would,  in  a : 
being  enlarged,  it  would  on  the  contrary  be  much  • few  years,  have  disappeared  fromthe’face  of  the  earth, 
contracted.  ' It  was  on  this  ground  that  Mr.  B.  deprecated  a 

Mr.  B.  had  for  twenty  years  been  a plante.r,  and  ' scheme  which  brought  up  again  thi  ; I tori  ofsla-; 
had  during  tiiat  period  bought  Texas  mules,  and,  ini-  jvery,  and  moved  and  roused  the  ; ;Hhs  of  public  j 
til  the  difficulty  occurred  been  Texas  and  Mexico,  feeling  against  it.  Its  tendency  was  to  produce  an 
many  planters"  in  his  section  of  Louisiana  supplied  ( excitement  which  no  man,  however  w ise  or  politic 


their  plantations  with  mules  from  Texas;  he  never 
saw  better  any  where.  It  was  very  true  that  that 
importation  had  now  ceased,  because  the  trade  had 
been  broken  up  by  Mexican  marauding  parties  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  so  that  the  section  of 
country  through  which  they  w.ere  driven  was  now 
very  dangerous  to  travel;  but  when  she  came  into 
our  union,  the  trade  would  immediately  revive.  He 
said,  then,  to  the  northern  manufacturer  that,  if  he 


or  influential,  could  control.  The  question  gave 
abolition  capital  to  a multitude  of  men  who  could 
notget  it  without  the  instrumentality  of  this  hobby, 
on  which  they  sought  to  ride  into  influence  and  pow- 
er. The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  vvere 
as  yet  utterly  unmoved  by  it;  but,  from  a question 
moved  in  tins  form,  he  repeated  it,  abolition  capital 
was  made,  which  little  men,  otherwise  powerless  and 
contemptible,  could  live  on,  and  live  to  make  dis- 


calcuiated  on  an  increased  market  and  an  increased  j turbance.  As  to  dissolving  the  union,  the  threat  was 
augmentation  of  his  profits  from  the  annexation  of  1 ridiculous.  The  people  of  the  north  were  far  loo 
Texas,  he  would  soon  be  undeceived.  And  he  here  ''sharp-sighted;  they  did  not  want  to  dissolve  the  un- 


warned the  western  stock  raiser  that,  instead  of  sell- 
ing more  horses  and  mules,  after  that  event  he 
would  find  them  left  upon  his  hands. 

Anil  now  to  the  last  reason,  viz:  that  this  proceed- 


ion;  they  had  no  idea  of  losing  their  southern  mar- 
ket— it.  would  be  utterly  against  their  interest  to  do 
any  such  thing.  But  interest  was  not  their, only  re- 
straint. Mr.  B.  honestly  believed  that  men  of  Ilia 


ing  would  strengthen  the  slave-holding  interest  at  north- acted  from  as  high  motives  and  as  noble,  a feel- 
the  south.  This,  after  all,  was  the  great  secret  of  I ing  of  patriotism  as  men  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
the  whole  scheme:  this  was  the  true  reason  of  its  J He  believed  this,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow  it. 
popularity  in  the.  south.  The  fact  was  beyond  dis-  j It  was  only  on  this  delicate  question  of  slavery  on 
pule,  and  could  not  be  disguised.  No  man  could  I the  one  side  and  high  excitability  concerning  it  on 
mix  with  the  people  without  hearing  it  from  every  I the  other,  producing  a new  state  of  parties,  divided 
one  he  met.  Mr.  B.  had  been  told  by  all  with  by  a geographical  line,  that  can  ever  seriously  jeo- 
whom  he  conversed  that  they  considered  it  very  im-  I pard  this  glorious  union.  While  we  were  denounc- 

^ ~ , ing  each  other  before  a presidential  election;  while, 


portant  that  we  should  get  Texas,  because  after  the 
admission  of  Florida  no  other  state  or  territory  could 
otherwise  come  into  the  union  where  slavery  would 
be  suffered  to  exist.  It  was  therefore  very  desirable 
in  a political  point  of  view,  as  increasing  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  south.  Mr.  B.  had  protested 
against  this  fallacy  among  his  people  at  home,  and  he 
renewed  the  protest  here.  He  utterly  denied  the 
competency  of  this  government  to  acquire  foreign 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  relative 
power  and  influence  of  any  section  of  the  union. 
He  repudiated  all  such  doctrine;  he  had  denounced 
it  at  home,  lie  denounced  it  here,  and  should  contin 
ue  to  denounce  iteveiy  where.  It  was  the  worst 
doctrine  for  the  south  that  ever  had  been  broached. 
It  was  a two-eUgcd  sword,  which  might  cut  north 
and  south.  They  of  the  south  had  a right  to  their 
slaves,  and  they  intended  to  keep  them  just  as  long 
as  they  pleased.  Their  right  to  them  was  the  right 
of  property,  a right  which  existed  before  and  went 
beyond  the  constitution.  Tney  did  not  claim  to  hold 
their  slaves  under  the  constitution;  they  had  a com- 
plete and  perlect  title  to  them  before  the  constitu- 
tion hau  any  being.  The  constitution  did  not  confer 
the  right;  .t  only  recognised  it.  Those  who  banded 
themselves  in  a union  with  the  peoplx  of  the  south 
had  agreed,  in  the  very  act  of  forming  that  union, 
that  this  property  shouid  remain  untouched.  But 
the  people  ol  me  south  did  not  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tution as  the  source  of  their  right,  or  its  shield' and 
guaranty;  they  were  able  to  defend  their  own  right 
to  this  property,  and  they  would  defend  it  whenever 
it  was  improperly  assailed. 

But  Mr.  B.  was  not  to  be  excited  or  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  wolf!  woli — abolitionist,  abolitionist?  He 
was  not  to  be  thrown  into  a lowering  passion  by 
hearing  it  said  ;liat  a neighbor  of  his  wa->  coining 
down  soon  to  take  a , ay  his  property.  If  some  friend 
sounded  that  warning  in  his  ears,  all  lie  should  say 
would  be,  “very  well,  let  him  come.  1 desire  strife 
with  no  man;  but,  in  defence  of  my  properly,  I care 
for  nobody.”  The  south  did  not  tear  any  unconsti- 
tutional assault:  they  asked  no  protection  from 
northern  assailants,  but  they  did  expect  and  they  did 
believe  thaL  the  north  would  observe  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution.  i hat  they  uemanded — that 
they  expected;  to  that  they  appealed . not  because 
they  looked  to  those  guaranties  as  some  mighty,  im 
penetrable  shieiu,  or  impregnable  fortifi  uimri;  but 
they  appealed  to  Llieir  northern  brethren  as  brethren; 
they  appealed  to  their  love,  to  their  patriotism,  to 
their  descent  Iroiii  a common  ancestry,  not  to  touch 
or  interfere  with  southern  rights.  Tney  relied  on 
their  northern  brethren  necause  they  were  brethren; 
and  they  relied  on  them  as  men,  because  by  su  di  a 
course  the co  union  .interest  and  com. non  we!!  fining 
both  ol  iioi  in  aue  .-.outu  would  bo  equally  promoted 
But  they  did  not  entreat;  they  did  not  beg;  they  did 


during  the  continuance  of  that  crisis,  the  fury  of 
party  prejudice  divided  father  from  son,  and  seemed 
to  seize  all  men  with  a sudden  madness,  soon  after 
the  election  was  over  all  these  feelings  gradually 
subsided;  the  ties  of  blood  recovered  their  force,  the 
feelings  of  friendship  resumed  their  sway,  and  men 
who,  a month  before,  were  or.  the  point  of  personal 
violence,  renewed  their  ancient  leagues  of  amity, 
and  pursued  their  business  or  enjoyed  their  plea- 
sures together.  We  had  had  the  most  violent  con- 
tests about  the  tariff  and  a bank  and  a national  cur- 
rency, but  all  this  temporary  fury  never  had  produced 
dissolution.  State  was  arrayed  against  state,  and  par- 
ish against  parish,  and  a stranger  might  suppose  that 
our  union  could  not  hold  together  another  year;  but 
when  the  cause  died  the  excitement  died,  and  all  re- 
turned again  to  peace.  But  not  so  with  this  aboli- 
tion movement — not  so  with  the  slavery  question:  on 
that  controlling  topic,  if  tiie  excitement  ever  reach 
ed  a certain  degree,  if  it  once  proceeded  beyon-l  a 
certain  point,  no  power,  short,  of  that  which  was  Di- 
vine, could  prevent  a dissolution  of  this  union. 

Why  did  Mr.  B.  deprecate  annexation,  as  con- 
nected with  this  subject?  Why  did  lie  deny  the 
power  of  congress  to  admit  a foreign  slate?  And 
why  did  he  insist  that  annexation  must  injure  the 
south?  He  knew  full  well,  and  so  did  all  men  know, 
that  England  never  could  engage  in  another  war 
with  us  without  losing  her  Canadian  possessions.  In 
the  first  war  she  should  wage,  even  with  France, 
Canada  would  foilow  our  example  of  revolt.  A 
large  portion  of  her  population  were  French;  they 
despised  from  their  hearts  and  hated  England  and 
the  English.  The  same  feeling  was  still  burning'  in 
their  hearts  which  had  blazed  there  a hundred  years 
ago.  That  population  had  not  advanced 'with  the 
rest  of  the  country;  it  remained  now  where  it  was 
then.  Tiie  same  hostility  pervaded  the  whole 
French  population.  Let  England  engage  in  war 
with  France,  or  even  with  llussia,  and  just  as  cer- 
tain as  the  sun  went  down  at  eve,  Canada  would  re 
volt  and  set  up  for  herself.  And  what  next?  The 
people  of  the  north  would  ask  that  the  British  Ame- 
r.can  colonies  might  be  admitted  into  the  union,  and 
ten  slates  carved  out  of  their  territory.  It  was  am 
pie  for  ten  states.  By  that  time  wc  should  probably 
tiave  a northern  president,  (for  he  supposed  the 
north  must  have  her  turn,)  and  very  possibly  a north- 
ern secretary  of  slate;  they  would  bu  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting these  states.  The  states  would  have  .their 
constitutions  provided;  they  would  come  knocking 
for  admission,  and,  under  the  precedent  now  to  be 
set,  a bare  majority  of  both  hoii-es  could  admit  five 
or  six  ./I  mom  in  one  day.  Thus  we  should  have  in 
oar  union  states  whose  population  could  riot  speak 
our  own  language;  who  bud  scarce  read  our  history; 
who  never  bad  been  in  the  school  of  liberty,  and 


who  did  not.  know  the  elementary  lesson  of  consti 
tutional  freedom.  And  thus  a mixed,  heterogeneous* 
population,  the  most  unfit  that  could  he  conceived  to 
exercise  the  suffrages  and  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, would  be  admitted  by  a stroke  of  thi-  pen  in t i 
all  that,  our  fathers  earned  with  their  hearts’  blood. 
And  would  the  south  have  any  thing  to  sav?  Yes- 
she  would  have'  much  to  say.  And  then  would  be 
witnessed  such  a storm  as  rio  man  now  living  had 
ever  witnessed.  To  prevent  this  beforehand,  while 
all  was  calm  and  quiet,  Mr.  B.  resisted  the  power  of 
congress  to  perform  such  an  act.  Let  so  important 
a faculty  of  government  be  left  with  the  treaty- 
making power,  and  then  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
such  consequences.  When  any  foreign  territory 
should  be  actually  needed  for  great  and  national  pur- 
poses, there  was  no  fear  but  that  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  would  assent  to  its  acquisition.  And  when 
two-thirds  of  the  states  were  fully  satisfied  to  vote 
for  any  public  measure,  no  permanent  commotion 
was  likely  to  arise  from  it.  If,  after  full  rii-cussion 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  deliberately  ratified  by  a con- 
stitutional majority,  all  dissension  about  it  would  be 
quieted  in  a short  time.  If  Texas  should  ever  come 
into  the  Union  through  means  like  these,  there  was 
not  the  least  danger  of  its  producing  any  civil  com- 
motion. There  might  indeed  be  a good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  soine  quarters,  and  perhaps  a little 
talk  about  nullification;  but  when  two-thirds  of  the 
states  declared  it  to  be  necessary,  the  rest  would 
have  to  acquiesce.  If  any  commotion  ensuefr,  it 
would  be  as  limited  in  space  as  it  would  be  in  tune. 

And  novy,  then,  under  all  these  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  any  final  ac- 
tion on  this  question  till  next  session?  In  the  mean 
time,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  a 
treaty.  Texas  was  ready  and  willing.  But  sup- 
pose tiie  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  was  itnotto 
be  presumed  that  it  was  because  the  people  did  not 
desire  tiie  union?  Let  tiie  experiment  be  made,  and 
see  if  that  was  their  will.  But  if  gentlemen  insist- 
ed on  annexing  it,  not  by  treaty,  but  In  the  mode  now 
prop'osed,  be  asked  them  at  least  to  wait  till  they 
could  hear  the  voices  of  the  people’s  representatives 
who  tied  been  elected  since  this  scheme  was  broach- 
ed: he  asked  them  not  to  anticipate  their  duty  bv 
doing  what  they  were  not  authorized  to  do;  for  cer- 
tain it  v/as  that  the  people  had  not  yet  authorized 
them.  Let  them  wait  for  a full  development  of  the 
public  will.  It  never  would  do  to  consummate  an 
act  like  this  without  the  authority  of  an  express 
command  from  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  B.  had  but  one  more  topic  of  remark.  A new 
reason  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury)  why  the 
senate  should  act  now.  It  wasa  reason  which  Mr. 
B.  never  had  heard  before.  The  reason  presented 
to  the  senate  for  the  necessity  of  instant  action  was, 
that  the  admission  of  Texas  to  ibis  union  would 
smooth  the  wrinkled  front  of  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  enable  him  to  go  down  to  the  grave  grati- 
fied and  satisfied  Mr.  B.  would  not  say  what  he 
had  intended  to  say  had  that  senator  been  in  his 
place  to  hear  it;  but  ho  would  say  this,  that  if  res- 
pect for  himself  did  not  restrain  Hie  senator  from 
presenting  such  an  appeal  to  the  seriate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  a measure  of  this  momentous  impor- 
tance, he  should  at  least  have  had  more  respect  for 
that  body.  Wliat!  were  they  to  be  told  by  an  hono- 
rable senator  in  h is  place  on  that  floor,  that  a great 
national  measure,  which  was  agitating  the  whole  un- 
ion, and  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  which 
there  existed  such  a great  diversity  of  opinion — a 
measure  whose  consequences  were  immeasurable 
and  incalculable — that  a measure  of  such  character 
was  to  be  Consummated  on  Lho  spot  in  order  to  gra- 
tify any  man — no  matter  who,  no  matter  how  great? 
Extreme  unction  had  been  administered  this  distin- 
guished individual  thrice  already.  He  did  riot  think 
he  was  entitled  to  a repetition  of  the  ceremony. 
The  senate  should  not  be  called  on  to  acton  great 
national  concerns  cither  to  appease  his  wrath  or  to 
appease  his  happiness.  He  did  not  consider  that  in- 
dividual entitled  to  any  particular  respect  from  him, 
ami  he  could  not  but  think  Lint  lho  influence  of  his 
name  had  been  invoked  a little  too  often.  Should 
the  proposed  measure  be  carried  now,  and  in  the 
manner  suggested,  the  evil  consequences  even  of 
Gen.  Jackson’s  administration  would  dwindle  to  no- 
thing in  comparison.  Mr.  B.  looked  upon  the  infl  i- 
ence  of  that  individual  as  he  woul  1 on  the  poisonous 
upas,  which  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  earth, 
which  raised  its  mighty  arms  high  towards  heaven, 
and  stretched  them  far  on  every  side,  extending  its 
baleful  shade  over  ihe  entire  land,  poisoning  every 
living  tiling,  and  withering  even  the  lowest  producj 
tions  of  the  vegetable  world.  He  did  hope  that* 
name  like  this  would  not  have  tjsen  invoked,  at  least 
in  that  nail,  however  proper  and  however  powerful 
its  invocation  might  have  been  elsewhere. 
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Business  Circles.  Winter,  which  we  had  begun  to 
flauer  ourselves  was  “ovvr  and  gone,”  returned  upon 
St.  Patrick’s  anniversary,  and  retains  rude  rule  of  the 
elements  ever  since.  Good  bye  to  apricots  and  we 
fearsome  of  the  other  fruits  arc  “nipped  in  the  bud.” — 
Ice  oi  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  has  formed  for  seve- 
ral nights  past  in  succession.  The  Allegany  Mountains 
ate  covered  with  snow  several  inches  deep — good 
sleighing  there,  though  the  sun  is  on  this  side  ol  the 
line. 

The  merchants  are  now  actively  engaged  with  the 
spring  trade.  A fair  portion  id'  business  will  be  trans- 
acted. 

Stocks  have  given  way  very  generally  since  congress 
adjourned — Maryland  state  stock  has  declined  from  80 
to  72.  In  New  York  stocks  are  very  sensibly  affected. 

The  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  furnishes  us  with  some 
interesting  items  of  the  state  of  the  markets  in  Europe — 
v/lneh  we  hastily  condense  under  appropriate  heads. 

Trade  is  in  a healthy  state.  The  Manchester  mar- 
ket continues  brisk,  notwithstanding  the  rather  unfavor- 
able advices  from  India  by  the  last  mail,  atid  the  demand 
for  all  descriptions  is  good  ai  somewhat  higher  prices. — 
Goods  are  also  in  request  at  steady  r -ts.  The  accounts 
from  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford , R uhdale,  and  other 
parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  report  favorably  of 
the  state  of  trade  in  those  ton  ne  and  their  neighbors;  and 
the  proposed  abolition  of  duties  will,  most  probably, 
when  they  come  into  operation,  infuse  a greater  degree 
of  brjpkness  into  business. 

London.  March  4.  Three  per  cent,  reduced  1-00  y;  Cons. 
300:  exchange  lulls  58a62  premium. 

American  Stocks.  London,  March  3.  Alabama  £5’s,  | 
65  nominal;  Il.inoia  6’s  35u33;  Indiana  5’s  30a32;  Ken-  j 
tneky  C’a  90u92  do.;  Massachusetts  £o's  103al05  nomi- 
nal; Maryland  60a65  do.;  Mississippi  5’s,  Union  Bank, 
2d„2-i;  do.  6’s  Planteis’  Bank,  52^55;  New  York  5’s  94, 
buyers;  City  5’s,  03;  Ohio  6’s,  86a8S;  Pennsylvania  5’s 
6ja70;  Tennessee,  90u82. 

Money  Market.  London , March  3 The  Bank  of 
England  is  about  to  reduce  the  rates  of  discount  at  their 
various  branch  banks.  During  tire  past  month  the  mil- 
lion has  increased  from  £14,787,827  lo  £15,453,303  (say 
$70, 000,000)  an  increase  of  £665,4/6.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod the  ctrcu  ation  has  decreased  ,£859,476.  The  funds 
exhibit  a quiet  and  steady  appearance.  Mexican  stock, 
in  consequence  of  the  last  advices,  has  improved  a little. 
Mexican  bonds  have  been  done  35j.  Exchanges  be- 
tween tiie  United  States  and  England,  continue  greatly 
in  oik  favor. 

Within  eight  years  Englishmen  have  lent  £50,000,000 
to  foreign  stales,  on  £30,000,00u  of  which  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  either  principal  or  interest  will  he  paid,  and 
on  £20,000,000  mure  the  payment  is  precarious. 

American  Provisions.  The  latest  circulars  repre- 
sent the  British  market  as  rather  dull.  Irish  pork  at  a 
reduced  price  inteifered  with  American.  No  American 
butter  in  market.  Llieese  in  steady  detnanu  and  com- 
mands fair  prices.  On  the  whole  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  on  tiie  increase  and  promises  to  form  an  im- 
portant item  m our  exports. 

Kirkpatrick’s  Liverpool  circular  of  Marcii  4th,  says — 
“The  anticipated  changes  in  the.  tariff  interfered  consi- 
derably wr.u  the  business  in  general  produce  during  tile 
past  month,  still  ihere  was  a fair  demand  for  most  arti- 
cles, and  now  that  tiie  intentions  of  government  are 
known,  we  look  fora  much  improved  trade  in  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  whole  import  of  American  produce 
has  been  large,  but  partial,  including  some  articles  in  ex- 
cess, and  oiliers  in  unusually  smuil  quantity. 

Cotton.  Good  news  for  cotton  planters  and  dealers 

Tne  European  Times,  March  4,  says:  “In  the  finan- 
cial sta.emetit  made  Dy  Sir  Kobt.  Peel  on  the  1 4 tii  Eeb., 
besides  tiie  duties  on  cotton  wool,  c .al, glass,  auctions 
and  staves  far  casks,  which  he  proposes  totally  to  repeal, 
it  is  also  proposed  j to  abolish  ilie  whole  duiies  on  43u 
miscellaneous  articles,  and  tiie  duty  on  sugar  partially. 
There  is  no  part  ot  ihe  new  financial  scheme  which  has 
given  so  much  satisfaction  as  die  abulnion  of  tiie  import 
umy  on  cuiton  wool.  This  tax  lias  been  keenly  felt  lay 
tiie  English  manufacturer,  for  it  saddled  him,  on  tiie 
coarser  descripli,  n of  goods,  with  ten  and  twelve  per 
cent,  more  than  his  continental  or  American  comped 
tors,  and  in  the  same  degree  it  lias  pievemed  him  in  die 
(■pen  markets  of  tiie  weald  from  cun;  eting  with  his  ac- 
tive and  energetic  rivals.  It  was  a taxon  the  produc- 
tive power  ot  die  countiy,  at.tl  e-.eiy  one  rejoices  tout  u 
has  been  swept  away  The  abolition  ot  die  duty  on 
colt,  n will  hardly  he  less  popular  in  America,  from 
Vi  men  we  derive  nearly  all  our  supply,  ior  what  trufe  ex- 
traneous competition  the  manufacturer  of  tiie  northern 
slates  may  sustain  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  tiie  advantages  accruing  io  die  southern  planter. 

Liverpool  Colton  Market — Feb.  14.  (From  tiie  circular 
of  die  United  brokers.)  In  consequence  oi  die  contin- 
ued expectation  ul  a reduction  oi  duty,  combined  with 
some  change  ot  opinion  in  regirf  to  the  extent  of  tile 
crop  in  the  United  Buies,  particularly  for  bonded  Ame- 
rican, prices  of  ih.s  description  have  advanced  fully 
|d  per  pound,  whilst  other  kinds  are  rather  higher. — 
■speculators  nave  taken  21,500  American,  2000  Pernam 
buco,  3u0  B.diia  and  ioOO  Surat,  and  exporters  150  Ame- 
rican. Total  sales  amount  to  55,950  bales. 

. February  21  Since  Saiurd  -y  iusl,  when  the  intelli 
gt  ncc  wa-  i i ci  i o mat  d-c  duty  would  leentuely  rc 
sanded  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  die  hill  could  be  passed, 


prices  have  been  very  irregular,  and  the  demand  has  | dent  agents  there,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  John 
been  comparatively  moderate,  particularly  from  the  Wiley,  an  American,  which  led  to  the  recall  of  the 


moderate, 

trade.  American  descriptions,  duty  paid,  are  rather 
lower  on  ihe  inferior  qualities;  on  the  cotton  sold  at  the 
long  price,  deducting  the  duty  at  5 16d.  per  pound,  the 
holders  had  tiie  advantage  of  fully  |d.,per  lb.  Specula- 
tors have  taken  14,000  American,  and  exporters  450 
American.  The  total  sales  amount  to  35,720  bales. 

February  28.  The  demand  throughout  the  week  has 
been  good,  both  from  tiie  trade  and  speculators,  and 
prices  of  American,  in  bond,  within  the  last  two  days 
are  one-eighth  of  penny  per  pound  higher  whilst  duty 
paid  remains  without  change.  In  Brazil,  Egyptian,  and 
Surat,  there  is  no  alteration;  the  latter  is  heavy  ofjsaic. 
Speculators 


British  agent.  Gen.  Miller  was  at  the  Society 
Islands,  and  was  not  expected  at  the  Sandwich  Island 
for  some  months. 

The  Polynesian  publishes  friendly  letters  from  the 
foreign  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  by 
both  of  which  governments  the  independence  of  the 
Islands  has  been  recognised.  A correspondent  writes 
as  follows  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Hivvaii: 

“We  are,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  famous 
‘evacuation’  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Paulet,  by  order  of 
Admiral  Thomas,  in  a quiet  and  prosperous  state, 
politically  speaking.  The  government  has  become 


hold 

offices  under  the  croivn,  is  carried  on  in  a firm  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  intelligent  class  of  foreigners 
however,  fear  that  they  are  going  on  too  fast; 


here. 


ave  taken  11,500  American,  and  50  Egyp 

tian,  and  exporters  150  Surat;  and  there  have  been  for-  - - . , 

warden  into  tne  country  unsold  during  tiie  present  month  ; coriso> mated , and,  vv ith  the  assistance  of  the  loreign- 
5460  American,  250  Egyptian,  and  60  Pernam.  ers  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  hole 

March  A.  Our  cotton  market  has  had  a very  anima- 
ted appearance  since  Friday  last.  Prices  have  had  an 
upward  tendency,  yet,  though  in  some  instances  an  ad- 
vance of  one-eighth  of  a penny  per  lb.  has  been  realized, 
we  cannot  quote  the  advance  as  general.  On  Saturday, 
the  sales  amounted  to  11,500  bales  of  which  500  were 
to  speculators-;  and  to-day  12,000  bales  have  changed 
hands,  of  wnich,  however,  4,000  were  also  to  speculators. 

’ lie  sales  to-day,  comprise  100  Surat,  to  3id.;  200 
Pernams,  5jd.;  400  Egyptian,  5id.  to  7|d.;  and  the  re- 
mainder American  to  5Ui. 


ire.  Speculators  are  busy,  and  the  exp  irt  trade  ac- 
a.  This  will  give  an  additional  impetus  to  our  iron- 


Corn  market.  Our  corn  market  is  still  without  im- 
provement either  in  active  business  or  in  prospect,  and 
all  articles  in  the  trade  are  quoted  lower.  The  United 
States’  flour  has  been  sold  m bond  at  16s.  6d.  for  sweet, 
and  14s  for  sour,  and  no  extensive  sales  could  be  made 
even  ai  ilit-se  low  rates. 

London  markets,  March  3. — Corn.  We  have  little  al- 
teration to  notice  m die  value  of  foreign  wheat.  English 
is,  however,  rather  lower;  the  market  has  of  lale  become 
firmer,  but  tiie  demand  lias  not  increased.  Flour  has 
met  a slow  sale  at  previous  rates;  duty  paid  Canadian  i> 
quoted  24  to  26s,  Untied  States  27  to  23s  per  166  lbs- 
Iron,  continues  to  advance  in  the  English  markets 
and  the  large  contracts  which  tiie  manufacturers  have, 
on  hand  for  the  railways  projected  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  continent,  promises  to  improve  prices  st ii! 
rnor 
five 
men. 

British  finances.  On  the  14th  of  February,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  drought  furward  his  liuanctal  statement,  and  the 
calculation  dial  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  revenue  would 
stand  thus: 

Income.  Customs  £22,000,000 

Excise  13,500,000 

Stamps  7,100,000 

Taxes  4,200,000 

War  Office  700,000 

Crown  Lands  150,000 

Miscellaneous  250,000 

Total  ordinary  sources  £47,900,000 

Chinese  compensation  600,000 

Half  year’s  income  tax,  due  at  Michael- 
mas 2,600,000 

Total  £51,100,000 

Expenditures.  Interest  on  public^lebt  £36,795,000 
Army  6,601,000 

Navy  • 6,932,000 

Ordinance  2,142,000 

Sundries  3,221,000 

Total  £49,691,000 

This  is  his  estimate  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture as  they  will  stand  on  tiie  5th  of  April  next;  but 
the  income  tax  will  expire,  together  with  the  Chi- 
nese compensation  money,  in  the  present  year.  Sup- 
posing however,  the  income  tax  to  be  renewed,  as  it 
will  be,  the  matters  will  stand  thus — 

Estimate  above  £51,100,000 

Hall  year’s  income  tax  2,600,000 


Total  estimate  for  the  year  £53,700,000 

From  this,  however,  he  deducts  the  £6UO,OUO  of 

Chinese  compensation,  as  it  is  an  accidental  income, 

so  that  it  will  be — 

Income  £53,100,000 

Expenditure  49,691,U00 

The  reductions  to  be  effected  ,are — 

Sugar  1,300,000 

Coals  118,000 

Import  duties  on  raw  materials,  including 
Staves  320,0000 

Colton  wool  L80,000 

Auction  duty  300,000 

Class  640, U00 


Total  loss  to  the  revenue  £2,358,000 

Which  wili  nearly  absorb  tiie  estimated  surplus  of 
£3  409,000. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  Honolulu  “Friend”  of 
Nov.  14  1844,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a review  of  the  _ 

controversy  betw  een  tiie  American  and  British  resi- ) the  buildmg  of  which  about  2300  men  are  employed 


that  the  officers  of  government  devote  more  time 
and  money  in  making  an  appearance  of  power  than 
iu  attending  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  pro- 
1 moling  agriculture  and  com  narce.”} 

Hayti,  March  3.  All  quiet.  Peace  and  progres- 
sive prosperity  restored.  Business  dull — markets 
glutted  with  American  produce. 

Yucatan — Merida,  Feb.  22.  The  Spanish  frigate 
Las  Cortes  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Campeacny,  with 
demands  on  the  government  of  Yucatan  for  reim- 
bursement of  extraordinary  levies  made  upon  Span- 
ish subjects. 

Deaths.  The  Tahiti  Friend,  of  the  14th  November, 
announces  die  death  of  R.  S.  Blackslee,  esq.,  Unit  d 
Slates  consul  at  that  p >rt. 

European  papers  inform  us  of  a number  of  distin- 
guished personages  passing  off  the  stage  of  action  du- 
ring the  month  of  February,  amongst  them, 

Tiie  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  well  known  and  accom- 
plished canon  of  St.  Pauls’,  who  died  oil  the  22d  Fob., 
aged  72  years.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  he  did  not  sur- 
vive a few  days  longer,  that  he  might,  before  d.  p irting, 
have  learned  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  had  resumed 
payment.  Americans  will  readily  forgive  the  tempora- 
ry failure  of  his  long  cherished  faith  in  republics, — and 
tiie  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  too,  winch  he  promised  to 
wear  whenever  that  payment  should  lake  place.  He 
was  a warm  hearted  generous  man.  The  Loudon  mor- 
ning Chronicle  observes — “the  country  has  lost  one  of 
the  clearest  and  tiie  wiitiest  of  writers,  and  humanity 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  yet  least  pretend- 
ing advocates. 

Sir  Thomss  Fowell  Buxton,  long  the  devoted  leader  of 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  parliament,  died  on  tiie  19th  of 
February — aged  58.  He  was  educated^  a Friend,  his 
wile  was  sister  to  the  Gurney’s,  and  of  the  prisoners’ 
friend,  Eliznbe  h Fry 

Laymun  Blanchard,  for  twenty  years  past  a witty  and 
popular  writer,  and  recently  contributor  of  many  of  the 
best  articles  in  the  London  Punch,  died  on  the  15th  of 
February — aged  42. 

'Pile  Marquis  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  of  tne  British  nob-lity,  died  at  his 
spendid  seat,  Eaton  Hall,  on  the  17th  of  February— iu 
tile  78th  year  oi  his  age.  His  annual  income  amounted 
to  nearly  a million  and  a half  dollars!  He  entered  polit- 
ical life  as  a tory,  but  ended  it  with  the  whigs.  L st 
year  lie  joined  tiie  anti-corn  league  and  maue  them  a 
donation  ot  £500. 

Tiie  Earl  of  MoYninglon,  bei'cr  known  as  Lord  Ma- 
ryborough or,  tis  William  Weiirsl  y Pole,  and  brother 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  L >rd  Cowley,  died  at  his 
house  in  London  on  the  22d  of  Feb  alary — aged  81. — 
His  son,  W illiam  Pole  Tyluey  Long  Wellesley,  succeeds 
to  iris  peerage. 

— At  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  week  142,  of  which 
44  were  under  one  year  of  age;  1 was  over  100;  11  were 
persons  of  color;  12  died  of  consumption. 

afpoitments—  Marine  Corps. 

Second  lieutenant  Robert  C.  Cahhvell,  to  be  a 
first  lieutenant,  vice  lieutenant  Geo.  W . Robbins,  de- 
ceased. 

John  C.  Cash,  to  be  a second  lieutenant,  vice  lieu- 
tenant R.  C.  Caldwell,  promoted. 

Capt  Thos.  A Linton  to  be  a major,  to  fill  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  H. 
F reeman. 

Lieut.  Henry  B.  Tyler,  to  be  a captain,  vice  Capt. 
Thos.  A Lmlon,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut,  Wm.  L.  Young,  to  be  a first  Lieut, 
vice  Lieut.  Heury  B.  Tyler,  promoted. 

Census  of  Canada.  The  Montreal  Gazette  says 
the  census  of  Canada  is  nearly  completed,  and  give* 
that  of  the  following  cities: 

1839.  1844. 

Montreal,  43,774  64,306 

Quebec,  36,173  45,676 

Terrebonne,  16,623  30  646 

Beauharnois,  16,859  28,580 

Missisquoi,  801  10,587 

Sherbrooke,  7,140  13,302 

There  are  at  the  present  jlime  27  ships  on  ihe 
sto  ks  at  Quebec;  estimated  at  18,  250  t ms,  and  in 
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PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


Relations  with  Texas.  The  leading  article 
in  yesterdays’  Richmond  Enquirer,  to  the  columns  of 
which  we  always  look  lor  the  latest  information 
from  the  friends  of  annexation,  is  rather  portentous. 
Under  the  caption  of  “British  intrigues,”  the  ve- 
teran editor  reads  ex  President  Houston  and  the 
Texians  who  with  him  may  hesitate  as  to  the  step 
they  should  now  take  for  the  interest  of  “The  Lone 
Star,”  with  the  fate  of  which  they  are  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  identified,  a very  sharp  lecture,  which  will 
no  doubt  have  an  influence.  We  have  not  room  nor 
time  to  give  the  article  entire  in  this  number.  The 
following  must  suffice: 

“The  following  letter,  from  a gentleman  of  intel- 
ligence and  high  standing,  has  given  us  no  little  un- 
easiness as  to  the  stand  which  Texas  may  take  upon 
the  terms  of  admission  tendered  her  by  the  United 
States.  Most  deeply  do  we  regret  to  hear  that 
Houston,  the  gallant  victor  at  San  Jacinto,  is  no.v 
“heading  the  English  party”  and  tarnishing  his  lau- 
rels by  such  an  affiliation.  Has  he  lost  all  sympathy 
for  the  free  initiations  and  noble  associations  of  his 
native  iand,  and  is  he,  from  rampant  ambition,  or 
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find  the  validity 


As  an  article  of  the  new  creed  of  the  party,  adopt- 


ed al  their  late  state  convention,  we  , - 

of  the  present  constitution  of  Rhode  M*nd’c  ' 
milled,  contrary  to  alll  previous  doctrine  ol  the  party. 


foreign. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

According  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  the  following  are 
the  heads  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  M.  De  Lagrenee 
with  the  Chinese  commissioners  at  Macao,  on  the 
24th  October  last:  1.  France  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  most  favored  nations  as 
respects  custom  duties.  2.  She  is  never  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  periodical  tribute  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  C'dest'al  empire.  3.  She  may 
establish  a factory  at  Canton,  on  the  plan  of  those 
possessed  by  the  English.  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes  and 


, _ , . Snaniards.  4.  She'will  be  permitted  to  trade  at 

some  other  sinister  motive,  about  to  destroy  his  fair  j Tcheou;  reserving  the  right  of  the  cro  wn  of 

- - *nA  h:“  1 Spain, "which  enjoys  a privilege  in  that  city  a She 


fame,  by  turning  his  back  upon  his  native  and  his 
adopted  country,  and  surrendering  the  “Lone  S<ar” 
to  the  intrigues  and  cupidity  of  Great  Britain?  What 
a short-sighted  policy  does  he  pursue,  if  he  hopes, 
by  such  a suicidal  course,  to  push  forward  his  own 
schemes  of  aggrandizement?  * * * * 

“We  appeal  to  Houston,  not  to  sacrifice  his  own 
reputation,  and  the  destinies  of  Texas,  so  gallantly 
rescued  by  his  courage  from  Mexican  oppression,  to 
the  still  more  fatal,  though  more  insidious  and  cun- 
ning, tyranny  of  British  diplomacy.  We  appeal  to 


__  = _ 5.  She 

may  establish  factories  at  Hiamen,  Tehaohing,  and 
Nirigpo.  6.  Finally,  she  will  have  the  right  of  tra- 
ding" in  every  place  that  may  hereafter  be  opened  to 
the  most  favored  nations. 

TURKEY. 

The  reign  of  the  present  Sultan  of  the  Oltoman 
empire  has  been  characterized  by  various  attempts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people.  Of  his 
own  motion  the  Sultan,  a few  years  ago,  introduced 
some  important  features  of  constitutional  government 


the  people  of  Texas,  “bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  int0  lhe  political  institutions  of  the  empire.  It  was 


our  flesh,”  to  stand  up  for  them-mlves,  and  hurl  back 
upon  G.  Britain  the  insult  which  she  offers  to  Ameri- 
can bom  freemen"  The  following  is  the  letter — 

“ Gentlemen : Letters  received  by  this  evening’s 
'mail,  direct  from  Texas,  and  from  those  fully  ac- 


a singular  spectacle,  that  of  an  absolute  monarch 
parting  voluntarily  with  a portion  of  his  authority  in 
the  belief  that  his  people  would  be  benefUted  there- 
by. In  no  nation  of  Western  Europe  has  such  a 
thing  been  seen.  Whenever  liberty  has  been  attain- 


quainted  with  the  state  of  things  there,  leave  not  the  j e(j  any  people  of  the  Caucasian  race  it  has  been 
least  doubt,  that  an  extraordinary  struggle  is  going  the  acquisition  of  strife;  the  footsteps  of  Freedom 
on  in  Texas,  between  the  friends  of  annextion  and  an)0ng  them  have  ever  been  traced  in  blood, 
the  English  party,  headed  by  General  Houston  Eve-  j We°are  led  to  speak  of  tbe  Turkish  people  at  this 
ry  possible  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  English  j t;me  by  the  appearance  of  an  imperial  edict  or 
minislerand  agents,  to  the  people  of  Texas  to  reject  j mar,ifesto  which  we  find  translated  In  the  Madisonian 
the  proffered  terms.  Magnificent  offers  are  made,  a j prom  the  Journal  de  Constantinople,  of  the  21st  of 
reaction  has  taken  place,  and  I feel  warranted  in  ja„uary  last.  It  was  read  in  council,  the  Sultan 
saying  that  the  issue  is  doubtful.  I trust  the  presi-  j hi  nisei  t being  present,  on  the  occasion  of  the  begin- 
dent  will  heed  your  suggestion,  or  we  may  yet  lose  ! Dlllg  0p  a new  year)  which,  in  the  Mahomedan  cal- 
the  country;  aud,  if  lost  now,  it  will  be  lost  forever.  enqari  lakes  place  some  weeks  after  our  new  year’s 


Mark  it! 

The  following  remarkable  article  is  from  the  Ma- 
disonian of  Mondaj:  “The  Texas  papers  devoted 

to  the  interests  of  the  Texan  executive,  seem  to  hint 
pretty  boldly  that  the  house  resolutions  adopted  by 
our  government,  will  not  be  accepted  by  Texas.  If 
this  should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  we  have  no  ex- 
pectation that  any  thing  can  be  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Benton’s  amendment,  unless  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  the  matter  should  be  willing  to 
embrace  the  terms  of  the  “Tyler  and  Calhoun  trea- 
ty.” We  know  that  the  terms  of  that  treaty  would 
be  acceded  to — and  beyond  this  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of  the  purposes  of  the  government  of  Texas. 

“Nor  is  it  at  all  certain,  in  the  event  of  the  revival 
of  the  Texas  treaty,  that  it  could  pass  our  senate. — 
We  cannot  but  teel  great  dread  ahd  apprehension  in 
reference  to  the  next  movement  in  Texas.  We  have 
expressed  our  desire,  and  done  what  else  besides  we 
could,  to  see  Texas  annexed  in  any  possible  manner 
that  might  be  devised — and  we  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  But  we  must  say  that  the  dictatorial  Jacobin 
clique,  which  are  now  claiming  all  the  credit  of  se- 
curing annexation  (by  affecting  to  oppose  it,)  will  be 
held  responsible  for  having  voted  against  the  treaty, 
should  all  other  plans  fail.” 

RHODE  ISLAND  POLITICS. 

The  election  is  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  2d  of  April.  The  whig  candidates  are  Gov.  Ja- 
mes Fenner  lor  re-election,  Byron  Diman  for  Lieut, 
Governor,  Henry  Bowen  as  secretary  of  state,  Joseph 
M.  Blake,  attorney  general  and  Stephen  Cahoon, 
general  treasurer.  For  members  of  congress,  eas- 
tern district,  Henry  Y.  Cranston,  western  district, 
Elisha  R.  Potter. 

The  Voir,  or  as  the  style  now  is,  “the  Liberation, 

ticket,”  is, 
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day.  It  is  an  interesting  document  and  brief. 

IMPERIAL. 

My  faithful  Vizier; — The  different  Haiti  Sche- 
riffs  which  1 have  issued  from  the  moment  I came  to 
the  throne,  have  manifested  to  all  the  world  the  sen 
timents  of  justice  and  of  equity  which  animate  me— 
They  have  no  other  object  but  to  assure  the  prospe- 
rity and  welfare  of  my  subjects,  and  to  consolidate 
also  religion  and  the  empire.  I believe  that  all  the 
world  have  understood  this  sufficiently,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  repeat  it.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  whatso- 
ever efforts  have  been  made  to  realize  the  meliora- 
tions which  I have  in  view,  whether  it  be  that  the 
bases  have  not  been  well  laid,  or  that  '.he  necessary 
precautions  have  not  been  taken,  nothing  has  suc- 
ceeded except  the  military  reform;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that,  with  the  aid  of  God,  this  reform  acquires 
vigor  from  day  lo  day,  yet  as  its  maintenance  and  its 
consolidation  depend  essentially  on  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  my  subjects,  it  remains  to  the  pre- 
sent lime  without  a solid  foundation.  I experience 
the  most  lively  mortification,  ar.d  I have  neither  day 
nor  night  tranquility  and  repose,  for,  by  various  steps, 
and  from  time  to  time,  I have  explained  and  mani- 
fested my  intentions  to  my  actual  ministers,  and  j 
have  exerted  my  best  efforts  to  bring  them  into  con- 
cert, and  to  act  together  with  entire  unity,  with  a 
view  to  effect  the  welfare  of  Hfto  country,  by  their 
zeal  and  devotion.  It  is  truly  a very  astonishing 
lact,  that  we  have  not  seen  any  good  results,  and 
God  is  my  witness  that  my  heart  is  full  of  sadness 
and  affliction.  But  now  again  I order  you  formally, 
you  and  the  ministers  assembled  in  my  presence,  to 
take  without  delay  all  the  necessary  measures,  and 
to  combine  your  efforts  and  your  lights,  with  the  aid 
of  God  and  our  holy  prophet,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  state  of  affairs, 
tbe  only  cod  of  my  desires  and  of  my  earnest  pur. 


suits,  namely,  the  prosperity  of  the  Enpire  and  tfia 
happiness  of  my  subjects. 

And  inasmuch  as  to  realize  the  object  of  my  de- 
sires, it  is  essential  and  above  all  things  necessary  to 
cause  ignorance  to  cease — to  do  which  is  a source  of 
merit  both  in  this  and  in  the  future  life,  the  first  ears 
incumbent  upon  you  will  be  to  organize  public  in- 
struction, and  to  found,  every  where  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, schools  to  diffuse  instruction  and  propagate 
light.  I have  also  the  intention  to  establish  at  Con- 
stantinople a vast  hospital,  in  which  an  asylum  will 
be  afforded,  and  care  bestowed  on  the  poor  and  sick 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  my  subjects.  The  minis- 
ters must  occupy  themselves  immediately  on  this 
point,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, to  apply  their  labors  to  the  creation  of  the 
yjther  establishments  of  public  utility  of  the  same 
nature,  of  which  the  necessity  may  become  evident, 
and  address  me  from  lime  to  time  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject. May  the  most  high  God  grant  us  His  assist- 
ance, and  facilitate  the  realization  of  our  plans. 

The  language  of  this  edict  shows  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  subjects.  It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  see  this, 
because  there  is  but  little  probability  that  any  reforms 
will  come  to  the  Oriental  races  except  through  the 
medium  of  their  rulers.  In  nothing  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  people  more  in  conUast  than  are 
those  of  the  east  and  west  repectively  as  it  relates  to 
their  political  tendencies.  The  impress  of  the  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  seems  to  be  still  strong 
upon  the  orientals.  The  independence  which  spurns 
control;  the  pride  which  inspires  jealousy  at  superior 
power;,the  sullenness  with  which  enforced  obedience 
is  rendered,  and  the  vindictive  reaction  with  which 
oppression  is  overthrown  and  trampled  on  whenever 
opportunity  offers — these  the  prominent  elements  of 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Anglo 
Saxon  races,  and  still  conspicuous  in  their  descend- 
ants, are  not  seen  lo  stand  forth  as  characteristics  of 
the  nations  of  the  east.  These  latter  reverence  au- 
thority; they  regard  their  Sultan  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Allah,  ana  pray  that  he  may  be  inspired  with 
wisdom  to  govern  well.  The  acts  of  a tyrannical 
prince  are  borne  by  them  as  they  would  bear  the 
visitations  of  Providence  or  any  evils  of  necessity. — 
In  all  the  revolutions  in  Turkey,  brought  about  by 
the  intrigues  arid  ambition  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  throne,  no  changes  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
relations  between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects.  To 
this  day,  as  at  the  first,  the  chief  duty  of  the  latter  is 
to  obey,  while  the  monarch,  knowing  nothing  of  “re- 
sponsibility to  the  people,”  finds  no  restraint  over  his 
power  save  such  as  emanates  from  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  and  tne  influence  which  his  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation  imposes.  Under  circumstances 
such  as  these  there  can  be  no  greater  good  fortune 
befal  such  a people  than  that  of  having  a ruler  truly 
solicitous  for  their  good,  and  capable  of  using  his 
power  wisely  and  discreetly. — Balt.  Amer. 


Commerce,  debt  and  resources  of  texas: 
Public  debt. 


Funded  act  of  1837 
“ “ “ 1840 

Bonds  pledged 
Issued  for  navy 
Bonds  at  8 per  cent 
Treasury  notes 
Land  receipts 
Floating  debt 


$1,085,000 

1.040.000 

670.000 
9J2.000 

132.000 

2.250.000 

1.500.000 

500.000 
500,000 

Making  a total  of  $8,689,000 

This  is  supposed  to  be  very  near  the  actual  amount 
of  the  liabilities  of  Texas.  General  Hamilton,  a 
few  years  since,  visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a loan  on  pledge  of  Texas  land,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  According  to  a congressional  report 
of  1339,  the  quantity  of  government  land  was  as 
follows: 

Acres. 

Extent  of  the  Texan  Republic  203,420,000 

Granted  by  Mexico  and  confirmed  by 
Texas.  53,311,267 

Texas  grants,  since  her  inde- 
pendence 5,597,356 

Military  bounty  lands  4,393,074 

Land  scrip  issues  1,500,000 

l 64,801,794 
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Unappropriated  balance.  acres  138  618  203 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  1 nite.d  Slates  from 
Texas,  in  1843,  were  7 593  107  pounds  Tim  rxports  j 
to  Texas,  in  the  same  y ear,  vvi  re  142  753  dollars  — 
Onr  exports  of  1839  to  Texas  amounted  to  $1  687,-  ; 
082  dollars — consisting  mostly  of  clothing,  furniture, 
lumber  and  dry  goods.  Accord  mg  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  the  Texas  treasury  department,  for  the 
year  ending  July  31st,  1844  — 130  vessels  were  en- 
tered from  foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to 
duty.  The  amount  of  merchandise  imported  was  | 
$686  503  02 — producing  a nett  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $177,861  85 

[Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 
THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Population.  T L'fan  in  a publication  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  states  that  for  the  last  15  or  20  years, 
there  has  been  a rapid  and  decided  decrease  of  popu- 
lation. In  1778.  when  they  were  rii-covercd,  their 
population  was  estimated  at  400. 000;  this,  however, 
is  thought  to  have  teen  at  least  double  the  actual 
number.  But.  now  the  population  is  about  100  000, 
and  the  decrease  has  b>  en  one  half  of  the  w hole  num- 
ber in  a little  ovet  60  v e ars  Mr  L ascribes  this  chief- 
ly to  the  careless,  filthy  and  poor  way  of  living.  The 
oppression  of  the  gov  eminent  is  also  cited  as  the  chief 
soutce  of  this  degraded  and  degrading  manner  of  life. 
The  present  decrease  of  population  unless  checked, 
it  is  said,  most  entirely  depopulate  the  islands  within 
half  a eentury. 

This  statement  is  at  singular  variance  with  the 
accounts  we  have  had  from  time  to  time,  though 
especially  through  the  missionaries  there. 

Trade  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  inler- 
ceurse  of  our  country  w ith  the  Sand  w ieh  islands  from 
the  fact  that  914  Ami  riean  vessels  w id;  6 434  seamen, 
and  cargoes  valued  at  $11.002  832.  touched  at  the 
several  islands  between  the  in  ol  January, 1833,  ai  d 
the  10th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Wm.  IvIedill,  of  Ohio,  as  second  assistant  post- 
master general,  ir  place  of  Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller,  to  be  third  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, in  place  of  John  A.  Skinner,  esq  , removed. 

Marcus  Morton,  to  be  col  lector  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  vice  Lemuel  Williams,  removed. 

Geri’l  McNeil,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston, 

C.  K.  Garter,  to  be  postmaster  of  Washington 
City,  vice  William  Jones,  removed. 

Setii  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  vireC.  B.  Penrose,  removed. 

Robert  Rantoul,  to  he  attorney  of  the  U.  tied 
Slates  for  the  distiiel  of  Massachusetts,  vice  Frank- 
lin Dexter,  removed 

Isaac  H.  Wright,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  port 
of  Boston,  vice  J.  Virn  ent  Brown  removed, 

George  Adams,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a second  lieu- 
tenant, to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  promotion  of 
Lieut.  Wm.  L.  Young. 

The  Right  of  Search — The  question  ended. — From 
Wihner  Sf  Smith's  European  Times.  ''■The  right  of- 
search, — ’.hat  irritating  surveillance  of  the  high  seas, 
which  has  proved  of  late  years  an  endless  source  of 
annoyance  to  American  shipping — is  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  commission  which  has  been  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  English  and  French  cabinet-  to  modify1 
the  evil,  may  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Exeter 
Hall  saints,  but  it  will  assuredly  deceive  no  one  else. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  power  is  gone.  Public 
opinion  in  France  is  so  potent  against  tne  principle, 
that  no  ministry  can  withstand  it;  and  some  of  the 
most  clear-headed  of  English  statesmen  think  that 
not  only  does  this  obnoxious  right  of  search  con- 
stantly keep  us  on  the  coniines  of  a collision  w ith  the  ; 
United  States,  but  that,  so  far  from  mitigating  the  j 
horrors  of  the  siave  trade,  it  has  actually  l.icreas-  , 
ed  it.” 

How  this  altered  state  of  opinion  has  come  ab  >ut,  j 
will  be  seen  in  the  communication  of  the  F tench  pre-  ; 
mier  to  that  of  England,  in  speaking  oi^lhe  right 
of  search  to  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  despatch 
delivered  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  M.  Guizot  says: 

“All  the  events  which  have  occulted,  all  the  re- 
flections which  have  torced  themselves  upon  t s since 
this  question  was  raised,  have  made  us  feel  more 
Strongly  the  necessity  ol  modifying  the  system  actu- 
ally in  'force.  In  Older  that  this  system  should  he 
effectual  and  without  danger,  it  is  not  suffi  ieut  that 
the  two  .governments  arc  animated  by  reciprocal 
good  will  and  confidence.  Constantly  liable  m iis 
application  to  oppose,  cramp,  and  injure  private  in- 
terests, olden  leglUiu. vie  and  inoffensive  ones,  this 
system  keeps  up,  m the  minds  of  a numerous  class, 
active,  and  necessarily  rough  in  manners,  a source  of 
irritation  which,  though  it  may  sleep  fora  time  more 
or  less  long,  may,  by  an  uutureseeu  accident  at  sea, 


or  hy  the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  poliiiral  rela- 
tions of  the  iwn  states,  he.  at  any  moment  developed, 
inflamed  extended,  and  transformed  into  a powerful 
and  formidable  national  sentiment.  This  being  so, 
the  system  of  the  right  of  search,  used  a a means 
for  repressing  the  slave-trade,  is  more  dangerous  than 
useful;  for  it  compromises,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
peace,  good  undeistanding  het  ween  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  even  the  success  of  the  great  cause  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve.” 

Tlie  hint  given  that  the  French  monarch  could 
not  withstand  ‘ a powerful  arid  formidable  national 
sentiment,”  had  its  natural  and  necessary  effect  on 
Lnrd  Aberdeen  He  dared  not  insist  on  hat  would 
bring  on  war  between  France  and  E gland,  especi- 
ally when  he  was  assured  of  it  bv  Lord  Cnwlev, 
British  minister  in  France,  who  thus  writes,  under 
date  of  18ih  January  1845: 

"A  areai  change  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  th? 
Chambers,  as  well  as  of  the  pubre  a<  nerallv,  up.-n  the 
question  ui  the  right  of  search,  b would  he  us,  less  lie 
said,  to  enter  into  any  cx:  minaioiiof  the  causes  which 
ha'I  Vd  to  that  ehani/e;  he  w-  uld  only  sav  that  die  pie 
judice  ex  s’i  g dm  upbuilt  France  against  the  exercise 
"I  diat  right  was  uncnnqn  ruble,  a d was  daily  incroas- 
i g.’’ 

Lord  Aberdeen  yields  m tins  represent » non  Bui 
a I;  Itnuy  h Lmd  CoW  <-y  did  no-  curose  in  i-ic'e.r  •..jo  any 
pxauri  a i n nr  die  causes  winch  had  !e  i In  ihaij 
change,”  i wa  looked  imo  and  fob  exp  ‘ed  by  one  of 
tlie  ablest  - 1 [ Bri  i-h  >ta  esmen,  M ’ . M caully.  lie  .-aid' 

” I'o  this  svsiem  of  maritime  police  which,  ns  I think 
with  great  hmiiandy  amt  wisi'em  dn  g.. vermin  nt  of  his 
country  pr  posed  to  institute.  Brazil  --nhinim  o.  The  U S. 
refused  to  submit  to  r,  and.  hy  stub  refusal.  deprived 
the  system  to  a great  extent  nt  us  importance  anil  effi 
' tency;  nay,  they  tven  conn  pied  that  light  of  visit,  ,,  hie  ,, 
I will  venture  In  sav.  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  a d in  every  pari  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  have  been  endeavoring, '.through  their  di- 
plomatic agents,  to  exene  an  i.ppn  ition  to  it.  Y..u  can 
no,  h ive  lurgo  en  General  Cass’s  inter.  You  ran  ot 
doubt  that,  if  the  United  States  had  submitted  to  the 
tight  of  search,  die  ou'ery  in  frame  ajrai.i-u  the  exer- 
cise of  that  pnvv  t would  -ever  have  been  excited  But 
when  one  maritime  nation  makes  U a p in!  of  h mono 
refuse  sssi  nt  to  such  a power,  you  cannot  wonder  that 
any  country  in  vvh'ch  tin  r<  . xt  "s  a feeling  nf  nmi-  tial 
pnde  should  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  exercise  They 
will  naturally  say  'Why  should  the  trie  lor  submit  Indus 
d,  grad  a toil  more  Ilian  the  stars  arid  stripe-?.’  It  is  very 
will  for  the  right  hum  'ruble  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Gladstone  ) to  s.iy  ihat  il  tnv  noble  friend’s  proposition 
is  adopu  d,  the  right  of  Si  arch  will  lie  useless.  We  all 
know  that  dlls  right  ol  sea  eh  is  already,  in  rtf  ct.  aban- 
doned A negotiation  has  been  entered  into  "it  that 
s ibject  with  France.  Every  tu  !y  knows  Imw  that  will 
end.  France  will  be  released  from  the  supervision  . ,f 
this  niaiii'ine  police.  Spain  vvi, I then  ask  for  a similar 
release,  and,  if  it  is  acceded  to,  ail  other  nations  will 
make  a like  request.  The  right  ot  switch  is  worth  no 
thing  when  France  and  America  refuse  to  accede  to  it; 
and  I will  venture  to  sav  , therefore,  that  the  right  of 
search  is  abandoned  in  ■ onseqiit-nce  "f  tiie  course  nf 
conduct  pursued  by  the  (J  lwd  Bones  of  America  . Fur 
the  existence  ui  the  slave  trade  between  Congo  and 
Brazil,  i lie  United  Sm  es  are  more  responsible  than  tlie 
government  «f  Brazil  t se  f The  right  honorable 
tleman  oppo-i  e (Mr.  Glad.-tonel  ha.-  alluded  to  Mr.  Cal 
It  inn’s  lei  ter;  anu  1 wi’I  put  it  to  the  hou-e  vvhcr.lier  the 
govertinienr  of  tne  United  Shins  inis  not,  vvitli  r,  lerence 
in  this  subject,  placed  itself  upon  a bad  eminence  to 
which  Brazil  never  aspired,  and  to  which,  if  i.  had  as- 
pired, it  never  could  have  attained. ’’ 

L rd  Howick. — No  man  abominated  the  slave  trade 
more  than  lie  did,  or  was  more  anxious  to  see  ir  sup- 
pressed; but  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  asking 
himself  what  had  been  the  result  of  all  uur  efTuus  to  do 
away  with  it.  For  thirty  years  we  had  persevered  in 
those  efforts;  tor  thirty  years  we  had  endeavored  tu  keep 
the  police  of  me  seas,  and  to  prevent  ihe  slave  ira  te 
trom  being  carried  on;  and  vvliat  find  been  the  result? 
He  firmly  believed  that  we  had  not  in  a 13'  degree  di- 
minished die  extent  of  die  s'uvv  trade,  while  we  had 
Certainly  aggravated  greatly  it-  honors;  and  he  therefore 
did  think  it  became  us  seriously  to  consider  whether  this 
wtis  a policy  i 1 winch  we  ought  op  rsevere.  Lis-  year 
they  were  told  by  her  majesty’s  government  that  new 
measures  were  to  be  adopted  tor  more  effectual, y block- 
ading me  coast  oi  Atiica,  a ui  hop  -s  were  held  ou  ol 
greater  success  to  o ir  fit  arc  elfin'  s fir  til,-  suppression 
of  tile  slave  trade  He  was  not  pr  pared  10  object  to  die 
trial  or  t iese  means,  it  there  wore  any  ratio  til  nope  •,( 
tiiet'r success;  bui  tie  confessed,  fit  hie  own  part  1 nit  lie 
entertained  a grett  doubt  of  their  being  so  successful  as 
it  was  anticipated  they  would  tic.  He  believed,  ihal 
white  there  was  such  tis  10  ,g  interest  engag'  d in  die 
slave  trade,  and  while  tne  government  .*1  those  e <ua 
nes  bj'  tne,  people  ot  wmeu  t:  .v  n earned  u:i  did  m 
en  fe.tvor  io  suppress  11,  ail  our  ciior.-  '0  put  a 1 en  i to 
die  rude  wood  be  |'rut  loss,  .1  ■ .relieve  i t to  mp, 
-,b:e  by  any  vigilmce  or  ac  ivuy  on  mo  oar1,  a oav  :i 

crniS'.-rs  to -uppfess  a -il  o.gop  ,g  |,.  ,.  ,s  ,■  . . . 

lie.i  on  along  tile  vvn  -ie  coast  d a c mo:  , av,-,i 

space  of  tn  msands  of  mires,  and  where  it  . 1 ■/  1 

uatfl.-  1 be  utmost  vigilaace  that  c ml  1 oe  e 1 . He 

comessed  he  could  not  help  feeling  so  * ci  linn 

m ire  success  w.juI  i f.,11  >.v  tro  11  a d die  re  -it  aree;  he 

could  not  help  believing  it,  if  we  were  nb  fonder  10  taiie 


on  ourselves  the  tusk  of  keeping  tire  police  nf  the  sees, 

, but  were  to  leave  every  muon  re  peeve  t it-  -iw’  1 sub- 
jee's  from  pu'/agin.,  :n  die  tr  ,lm  thv  ih»  fe'ioysol 
j shame  which  would  ha  excited  ’ efre  tlie  '■  1 ,i  war'd, 
i w hen  there  was  no  longer anv  feelina  of  prale  i.t  resi=t- 
iti"  , nr  ■ If  -ri-,  and  that  a reg  r I t 1 tlieir  own  i peresis 
1 and  honor  would  induce  Braz'd  and  Cuba  to  pm  a stop 
to  d'e  trade,  fr  "A?  asraw  for  diem  ro  do  it  as  it  was 
difficult,  to  ii«  When  a notion  were  determined  to  pm 
! an  end  n>  the  trade,  the  experience  of  our  own  colonies 
showed  that  there  was  no  difficulty.  Therefore  he 
thou,  hi  other  notions  c odd  succeed,  while  we  should 
o ly  ronti’  iie  to  fa  ].  The  danger  ro  which  thn-.-  coun- 
tries would  be  put  from  the  continuance  ef  the  slave 
trade,  el’er  «f  had  cca'reJ  to  interfere  to  sin  pr  s-  it. 
would  1 f it  self  lie  the  strongest  motive  to  them  to  alter 
their  potiev. 

Tire  Bali  more  American  remarks.  ‘O  ir  readers  will 
remember,  in  cop. n-  ef'on  with  tips  subject,  that  dip  ru- 
I mill-  prevailed  some  time  ago  nf  an  understanding  he- 
j tweeri  E gland  and  France  to  th,  effect  that  the  former 
would  give  np  Iter  pretensions  as  to  the  right  of  search, 

; upon  condition  that  lm  h should  unite  in  opposing  the 
nniipx/i  ion  ofT  xis  to  the  U-  8 fates,  T n-wv  appears  that 
th  right  of  search  is  abandoned  bv  Great  Bruin — and 
this  re-'  h is  arrived  at  thron  h 'lie  medium  of  j for 
comndssi.pn  on  'hj  part  of  the  two  cabinets  , ! England 
and  France.  Wlte'hc  r or  net  the  eoniiiuon  above  men- 
lioned  is  included  as  o..e  of  die  t Pitts  of  the  n,  goiiaeon. 
there  seems  to  he  no  means  x et  of  a-e.ermi  ring.  The 
gre  "er  probability  is  that  no  such  iw  di'ioii  vs  a-  thou, -hi 
of  nr  proposed — tos  -y  nothing  of  itsjving  ad  pt.  d — - 
The  thing  would  he  pri  postepnijs  on  the  face  "t  i;,’t 

Zoll  Verein. — Commercial  treaties.  The  annua! 
festival  of  the  German  Benevolent  S cicty  of  New 
Y"rk  lock  place  on  Tuesday.  The  f I • * ■ > Daniel 
Webster  was  pre  rent  as  a guest,  and  in  reply  to  a 
complimentary  toast,  briefly  expres-ed  his  sent  i merits 
on  the  subj>-ct  of  the  Geroian  Z ui  Verein,  or  Cus- 
toms Union.  This  portion  of  his  remarks  we  c»|iy 
from  'he  Courier: 

‘ But,  Mr.  President,  may  I avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  refer  to  what  is  ifcw  occurring  in  the 
country  from  which  you  descended  or  where  you 
wet"'  horn,  as  being  of  interest  to  all  mankind.  We 
have  seen  developed  in  Ger  natty  a sy  stem  mat  is  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Christen 
doin 

*1  refer  to  the  Customs  Union — i look  11  on  that 
as  opening  new  views  of  intercourse  between  states, 
and  establishing  new  prospects  for  tlie  future. 

“The  progress  of  free  intercourse  among  nations 
in  modern  times  bias  every  where  made  rapiU  advan- 
ces but  nevertheless  it  has  found  itself  frustrated  by 
what  is  known  am  mg  governments  having  colon tes 
as  the  colonial  policy,  a policy  founded  on  the  idea 
of  a r stricted  trade  and  exclusive  tri tercourSe  be- 
tweeeti  the  colony  and  the  mother  country-  There 
can  be  no  real  reciprocity  on  this  hypothesis  between 
nations  having  colonies  and  those  which  have  none. 
For  nations  having  colonies  consider  them  as  part  of 
themselves.  But  we,  who  have  no  col  mips,  hive  a 
north  and  a south,  an  eastand  a west  with  climates, 
products,  and  interests  as  dissimilar  in  many  respects 
as  colonies  and  mother  country . And  yet  e are  in 
the  regard  of  other  nations,  as  in  fact, one  nation; 
and  « hen  we  make  treaties,  we  commit  and  engage 
ourselves  as  one  nation. 

i “In  your  country,  gentlemen,  a like  union  is  es- 
, tablished.  Your  German  Union  presents  a like  spec- 
| tucle;  and  when  you  offer  reciprocal  treaties,  you. of- 
fer as  we  do,  trade  with  millions  and  lens  ol  millions 
— your  union  including  n >w  more  than  28  millions, 
and  therefore  a real  reciprocity  as  to  numbers.  The 
commercial  union  of  Germany  proceeds  upon  this 
principle,  that  as  Germans  are  one,  so  to  speak,  to 
language —with  a common  origin,  common  wants, 
and  common  literature,  they  must  have  a common 
commerce  and  a common  destiny.  Nobody  can  re- 
joice more  than  1 in  this  ne.w  hope  lor  nations — in- 
deed n>  this  new  nationality — and  without  btitig  pre- 
pared to  say  what  we  can  dn,  encumbered  as  we  are 
with  wliat  are  called  rectproc  ,1  treaties,  but  of  u Inch 
the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side,  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  nothing  in  modern  limes  has  arisen  to  en- 
courage the  hope  of  the  eventual  settlement  ol'  the 
commercial  intercourse  ol'  nations  upon  a true  phi- 
losophical oasis,  so  much  as  the  German  Union. n 

The  administration,  i’ite  course  winch  the  au- 
thonnesv.nl  be  disposed  to  pursue,  in  relation  to 
many  highly  i -portant  concerns,  at  present  keeps 
the  public  curiosity  upon  lip-toe,  and  every  moment 
is  va  died  with  me  utmost  seru  my.  In  l ie  absence 
of  settled  conviction,  rumor  is  more  than  usually  bu- 
sy, and  spi',  ad,  uer  >ur  .it?es  with  a lavish  hand. — 
A considerable  portion  ol  t.  e paliliclins  are  kepi  m 
tantalizing  suspense.  vVnelltei  tliuy  are  to  keep  1 p 
to  lose — to  wm  or  to  miss  the  offices  and  perq  n-ites 
— how  or  ny  what  rule  “loti  sp.nis”  oi  rite  great  con- 
test in  which  they  mve  been  engaged,  are  10  be  dis- 
posed of — no,v  tar  • I’oialiou  tu  office ” is  to  be  earn- 
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ed  out— how  fat-  "■•proscription”  may  be  resorted  to — 
in  short,  who  is  to  rise,  and  who  are  to  tumble,  in 
the  melee,  is  the  all  absorbing  consideration  at  the 
moment  with  many  expecting  thousands  and  some 
dreading  thousands. 

The  course  adopted  by  President  Polk,  on  taking 
hold  of  the  helm  of  state,  in  relation  to  the  importu- 
nities for  office  which  had  grown  out  of  an  errone- 
ous course  admitted  by  some  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  every 
body  except  those  who  were  in  full  cry  for  office. — 
We  allude  to  his  having  it.  announced  serni-officially 
that  personal  attendance  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  personal  importunities  for  office  would  operate 
against  the  applicant,  -that  the  papers  designed  to 
urge  claims  for  appointment,  must  be  submitted  in 
the  first  place  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  office  belonged,  and  must  be  by 
him  deliberated  upon  and  presented  in  due  form,  to 
gether  with  those  of  all  other  applicants  for  the 
same  office,  by  the  chief  of  the  department  to  the 
president,  for  his  deliberate  judgment — with  the 
whole  subject  before  him. 

This  announcement  occasioned  a general  scatter ifi • 
cation.  Washington  city  immediately  lost  a large 
proportion  of  its  transient  crowd.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  position  will  be  adhered  to  in  its  genuine  spirit, 
and  with  due  decision.  It  will  require  more  firm- 
ness to  carry  it  out,  in  detail,  than  to  assume  the  at- 
titude at  first.  The  necessity  for  such  a course  was 
too  obvious  to  be  taken  exception  to,  whilst  the  jam 

existed,  but  when  only  a, perhaps  favored, 

applicant  ventures,  cap  in  hand,  to  step  over  the  line 
and  with  his  politest  bow,  solicit  a moments  atten 
tion  only, — how  difficult  to  resist  the  propensity  to 
cordiality? 

The  question  whether  appointments  recently  made 
by  President  Tyler,  will  be  retained  in  office,  or 
whether  any  general  rule  will  be  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  is  yet  matter  of  speculation.  Some 
supposed  that  a general  sweep  would  be  made. 
Others  probably  more  accurately,  conclude  that  a 
deliberate  but  searching  scrutiny,  and  judicious  se- 
lection will  be  made  notonly  with  them,  but  through 
all  the  offices  subject  to  the  appointing  power  of  the 
president. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  28th  say3:  “As 
we  have  already  said,  no  authorized  publication  has 
yet  been  made,  any  where,  of  the  removals  from  and 
appointments  to  office  which  have  been  made,  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  senate,  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and,  under  his  direction,  by  the 
heads  of  departments.  Indeed,  one  of  the  execu- 
tive dispensations  yet  in  suspense,  about  which  tfie 
public  of  Washington  seem  to  be  the  most  curious, 
is  the  selection  of  the  government  organ  in  this  city. 
Some  say  it  is  to  be  “the  Globe;1’  some  that  it  is  to 
be  “the  Constitution:”  whilst  others  say  that  it  is  to 
be  some  establishment,  to  be  created  for  the  purpose, 
as  “the  Globe”  itself  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
“fhe  Telegraph”  got  out  of  odor  at  court.  For  what 
reason  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture — seeing  the 
flaming  zeal  with  which  that  piper  and  its  patron 
supported  the  election  of  President  Polk — the  “Ma- 
disonian” seems  to  be  considered  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. O ne  or  two  of  these  appointments  have,  how- 
ever, been  mentioned  in  the  two  papers  first  above 
named:  and  we  have  heard  of  others  from  sources 
which  we  confide  in.” 

So  absorbing  has  been  this  matter  of  place  and 
profit,  that  the  great  leading  interests  of  the  country 
seem  to  be  postponed  for  the  moment.  What  the 
views  of  the  cabinet  are  for  instance,  in  relation  to 
the  propositions  made  by  President  Tyler  to  Texas. 
What  as  to  Mexico.  What  the  attitude  in  relation 
to  the  Oregon  negotiation  with  England.  What 
views  they  have  respecting  the  tariff  and  free  trade, 
remains  to  be  developed.  In  relation  to  the  latter 
theN.  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercu- 
ry,  says:  “Well,  the  administration  is  begun!  What 
do  you  of  the  south  make  of  it!  Your  Washington 
correspondent  has  analyzed  the  cabinet:  but  who 
will  analyze  the  inaugural?  Is  Mr.  Polk  for  or 
against  a tarff?  L have  had  considerable  experience 
m decyphering  the  knotty  points  of  German  meta- 
physicians, and  have  even  fancied  that  1 sawthrougli 
Kant’s  “Critick  of  Pure  Reason,”  but  1 must  con- 
fess that  I am  as  yet  unable  to  get  a clear  concep- 
tion of  wh.it  Mr.  Polk  and  other  democrats  mean 
when  th.ey  talk  of  revenue  tariffs  with  discrimnating 
duli.os.  When  Mantilm,  in  one  of  Dickens’s  books 
speaks  of  “detn’d  delightful  fascinating  little  rattle 
snakes,”  he  speaks  more  intelligibly  fcthan  many  of 
these  patent  free-traders  that  go  in  for  discrimina- 
Uops,” 

Relations  with  Mexico.  The  Mexican  minis- 
ter, General  Almonte,  is  at  New  York  about  to  em- 
bark for  Vera  Cruz  The  report  that  he  had  ad- 


dressed a protest  to  the  foreign  minister  resident  at 
Washington,  against  the  act  of  our  government  in 
relation  to  Texas,  like  the  preceding  report  that 
those  ministers  had  called  upon  him  to  urge  that 
Mexico  should  not  proceed  hastily  to  extremities  in 
consequence  of  the  measure  alluded  to,  is  contradict- 
ed. Neither  is  it  true  as  has  been  stated  that  he  has 
given  instructions  to  the  Mexican  consuls  in  our 
ports,  that  their  functions  as  such  had  ceased. 

A paragraph  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: — “Gen  Almonte  has  received  advices 
from  his  government  since  the  overthrow  of  Ins  par- 
ticular friend,  Santa  Anna.  The  ambassador  lias 
been  recognized  by  the  new  government,  but  will, 
nevertheless,  return  home  on  the  first  of  April.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  as  the  resolutions  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  were  passed  by  so  small  a ma- 
jority, the.  Mexican  government  will  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  now  existing 
between  the  two  nations.” 

The  passage  of  resolutions  by  our  congress  is  not 
annexation  in  fact,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  will  lead  to  such  a result.  The  Texians  say 
significantly  that  “it  lakes  two  to  make  a bargain.” 

RELATIONS  WITH  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Waggaroan  the  messenger  despatched  by 
President  Tyler  for  Texas,  as  bearear  of  the  annex- 
ation resolutions,  the  moment  they  were  passed  by 
congress  and  received  his  signature,  together  with 
his  decision  on  the  alternative  which  the  resolutions 
gave,  travelled  with  the  utmost  expedition  towards 
the  Hermitage,  General  Jackson’s  residence  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  it  was  thought  he  would  probably 
find  Mr.  Donelson,  our  charge  de  affairs  to  Texas. 
Not  finding  him  there,  he  proceeded  on  immediately 
for  Galveston. 

Mr.  Donelson  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  17th 
and  proceeded  on  with  all  possible  despatch  for  Gal- 
veston. 

Galveston  papers  have  been  received  to  the  13th 
instant.  They  discuss  the  projects  which  they  had 
learned  the  progress  of  in  congress,  with  great  bold- 
ness— some  in  favor,  and  others  opposed  to  accept- 
ing the  terms  they  hold  out.  Below  we  give  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  re- 
public, and,  which  heretofore  been  warmly  in  favor 
of  annexation. 

From  “ the  Texas  National  Register''  of  March  1. 

Mr  Benton’s  new  bill.  This  hill  provides  that 
a state  to  he  formed  out  of  the  present  republic  of 
Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texas  territory  to  the  United  Slates,  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments.  This 
agreement  is  to  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  means  of 
new  “missions,  negotiations,  etc.,”  and  its  terms  are 
to  be  settled  by  treaty  to  be  referred  to  the  senate,  or 
by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, as  the  president  may  direct. 

This  proposition  bears  the  impress  of  that  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  and  artful  policy  characteristic 
of  the  genius  of  the  greatest  statesman  who  origi- 
nated it.  Opposition  to  immediate  annexation  upon 
any  terms;  and  uncompromising  hostility  forever  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  with  her  claimed  and  legi 
imate  boundaries,  is  his  avoved  doctrine.  With 
mercantile  precision  this  bill  is  regularly  labelled 
“ annexation in  characters  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  be  read  by  all  Texas.  This  delightful  pctssioord  is 
intended  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  this  nation! — 
It  is  a word  of  cabalistic  power;  and  in  the  delirium 
of  j oy  produced  by  its  golden  syllables,  the  people 
are  to  hail  with  enthusiactie  applause  the  delusive 
shadow  thus  exhibited  to  the  eye,  and  approve  the 
measure  without  caution  or  examination.  The  Ame- 
rican politicians  but  act  consistently  and  naturally 
when  they  count  upon  such  tahsmanic  effects  to  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  that  magic  word.  They 
judge  us  by  the  spirit  evinced  by  our  renewed  ap- 
plications and  the  meekness  with  which  we  have 
submitted  to  their  repeated  rejections.  They  judge 
us  by  the  success  which  followed  from  its  adoption 
as  the  party  rallying  cry  in  their  late  presidential 

canvass.  It  has  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 

operating  with  lunar  efficacy  upon  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar feeling;  and  if  its  pervading  virtues  can  be  pre- 
served by  keeping  the  measure  in  a proper  state  of 
suspense  and  agitation,  it  may,  in  like  manner,  secure 
the  election  of  Mr.  Benton  as  his  successor!  That 
word  has  had  power  to  breathe  into  one  presidential 
statue  the  breath  of  official  life.  Its  effects,  both 
in  Texas  and  the  United  States,  have  been  alike 
electric  and  tremendous.  Its  value,  therefore,  is  in- 
estimable to  the  aspirant  who  can  appropriate  and 
wield  it. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  nothing  could  be 
more  happily  conceived  and  adapted  than  this  bill; 


and,  notwithstanding  its  specious  aspect,  we  must 
look  somewhat  deeper  into  its  contents.  Alas!  its 
beauty  is  but  skin  deep — nulla  fides  in  fronte! 

We  ask  for  a nnexalion:  it  promises  us  ''mission s, 
negotiations,  etc."  To  determine  the  purport  of  this 
“etc.”  we  must  doubtless  have  recourse  to  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  treating  upon  a si- 
milar abbreviation  in  “Littleton’s  Tenures,”  says — 
‘It  always  meaneth  some  matter  of  excellent  learn- 
ng.  which  ought  in  nowise  to  be  permitted  by  the 
tudent.” 

We  repeat  our  humble  request  for  annexation:  the 
bill  declares,  in  reply — when  a state  of  suitable  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  shall  be  formed  out  of  your  re- 
public; when,  in  the  process  of  negotiations,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  its  admission  shall  he  settled; 
when  your  remaining  territory,  after  carving  out 
this  state,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  United  Slates;  when 
after  years  of  protracted  diplomatic  correspondence, 
costing  each  government  probably  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  (as  estimated  in  the  bill,) 
the  preliminaries  of  admission  and  cession  shall  be 
finally  at  length  concluded;  /hen — 

Of  course  we  shall  be  annexed. 

No:  not  quite  yet.  Wait  awhile!  It  is  not  the 
first  time  your  over-hasty  anticipations  have  been 
disappointed. 

Then,  these  preliminaries  must  be  reduced  to 
writing,  either  in  the  form  of  a “treaty,”  or  of  “ar- 
ticles,” as  the  president  may  direct.  If  the  former, 
it  must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  federal  senate, 
or  it  will  be  a mere  nullity!  If  the  latter,  these 
“articles”  must  he  passed  into  an  act  by  both  houses 
of  the  American  congress,  or  they  will  be  of  no  ef- 
fect! Then,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty,  or  of  the  final  passage  of  such  an  act,  as  the 
case  may  he — and  not  until  then — will  your  annexa- 
tion be  consummated! 

Curiosity  might  prompt  us  to  inquire,  what  presi- 
dent is  to  give  the  direction  contemplated  by  the  bill? 
— what  senate  L to  ratify  the  supposed  treaty? — what 
congress  is  to  act  upon  the  supposed  articles?  The 
answer  is,  the  president,  senate,  and  congress  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  bill  correctly  enough  implies 
that,  after  this  republic  shall  have  run  the  gauntlet 
prescribed  for  her  by  its  provisions,  she  will  be  with- 
out a president,  without  a ctngress,  and  without  a 
government — or  that  they  will  exist  in  name  alone! 
Prostrated  at  the  footstool  and  subservient  to  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  should  be  without 
the  capacity  to  resistor  oppose  any  conditions  or  ex- 
actions which  the  latter  might  see  fit  to  impose  or 
demand 

The  bill  is  evidently  based  upon  the  idea  that  Tex- 
as with  phrenzied  ardor,  cry ing,  begging,  and  shriek- 
ing for  annexation,  would,  like  Ixion,  embrace  a cloud, 
if  it  but  bore  that  name.  And  a cloud  is  consequent- 
ly presented  to  us  by  this  measure,  replete  with  fu- 
ture scath. 

Are  the  people  of  Texas  satisfied  with  the  position 
in  w hich  this  bill  would  place  them?  It  concedes 
nothing  of  value — it  settles  nothing;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, unsettles  every  thing — even  our  western  boun- 
dary; which  has  been,  in  effect,  recognised  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  Mexican 
authorities,  as  emphatically  manifested  in  the  “Or- 
ders of  General  Well,”  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Santa  Anna’s  decree  of  June  17  last.  These  im- 
potent but  savage  orders,  making  it  treason  to  be 
found  in  Texas,  and  proclaiming  death  to  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  lound  within  that  “de- 
partment,” as  they  are  pleased  to  style  our  republic, 
still  does  that  sa  ne  “department”  the  justice  to 
make  the  “Rio  Bravo”  its  western  limit.  But  this 
bill,  more  unjust  to  Texas  than  those  inhuman  or- 
ders, denies  to  her  that  boundary,  and  although  it 
does  not  threaten  her  inhabitants  with  sudden  massa- 
cre, it  insidiously  offers  to  her  lips  a poisoned  cha- 
lice, filled  with  ingredients  sure  to  produce  slow  but 
inevitable  dissolution.  It  does  not  propose  to  de- 
prive her  at  once  of  the  elements  of  national  life, 
but  infects  the  sources  of  her  political  vitallity  with 
a subtle  bane,  inflicting  upon  the  body  politic  the 
brief  but  palsied  existence  of  a feeble  paralytic. — 
Better  at  once  to  extinguish  the  nation  than  to  doom 
it  to  a state  of  wasting,  lingering  decay,  thus — 
“Thrown  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o’er, 

A lonely  wreckon  fortune’s  shore, 

Mid  sullen  calm  and  silent  bay, 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay; 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock, 

Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock!’’ 

The  Galveston  Weekly  Ne.vs  of  the  1st  instant, 
says:  “We  have  already  furnished  incontestible 

evidence  that  British  policy  has  so  far  prevailed  in 
Texas  that  her  Britannic  majesty’s  charge  has  obtain- 
ed a pledge  from  Ex-President  Houston  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  against  annexation.”  The  same 
paper  hints  at  the  opposition  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration iu  Texas  to  the  measure. 
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Ralations  with  England.  The  Charleston  J Mer- 
cury claims  a triumph  as  <lne  lo  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  the 
achievement  of  a gieat  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
British  government  ard  policy  towards  this  country. 
That  paper  of  the  25th,  says:  “Ti  e New  York  He- 

rald makes  the  following  just  and  pertinent  comments 
upon  the  unexpectedly  peaceful  and  friendly  tune  of 
the  British  statesmen,  as  exhibited  in  the  late  news 
The  press  of  this  country  predicted  an  explosion  of 
wrath.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  understand  far 
better  than  the  demagogues  of  this  country,  the  value 
of  plain  dealing,— of  bold,  honest,  and  direct  lan- 
guage. When  a man  like  Mr.  Calhoun  speaks,  they 
know  what  he  means.  It  w ill  be  well  for  the  country, 
if  his  successors  shall  remember  his  example.  Not 
only  the  honor,  but  the  peace  of  the  country  will  be 
best  cherished. 

The  late  highly  important  notes  from  Europe-new  posi- 
tion of  England  and  America. 

The  news  from  Europe  by  the  “Cambria,”  and  of 
which  we  give,  as  usual,  a full  and  careful  resume,  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  in  a political,  commercial, 
and  even  theatrical  point  of  view.  England  mani- 
fests towards  the  United  States  the  most  friendly  and 
conciliatory  aspect — is  reducing  the  taxes  on  artirlcs 
of  commerce — and  in  order  to  exhibit  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  an  affectionate  disposition  tow  aids 
us,  has  actually  made  a second  Mrs  Siddons  o(  Miss 
Cushman,  and  placed  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest  exactly  in 
his  proper  position. 

Not  a syllable  has  been  uttered  in  parliament 
against  Mr.  Calhoun’s  famous  letter  and  police.  We 
had  anticipated  a perfect  outburst  of  Briti-h  feeling 
against  the  policy  of  our  government  on  the  Texas 
question.  7 o our  utter  astonishment,  the  indications 
have  been  of  an  exactly  opposite  character.  Every 
thing  indicates  the  most  conciliatory  and  friendly 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  towards  this 
country.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  high,  bold, 
and  independent  policy  of  Mr.  Calhoun  lias  brought 
John  Bull  to  his  senses.  He  finds  that  lie  cannot 
afford  to  quarrel  with  this  country,  and  smilingly  as- 
sents that  we  should  go  ori  increasing  our  territory 
to  our  hearts  content  Instead  of  flying  into  a pas- 
sion. and  talking  of  war,  John  Bull  extends  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  Us— expresses  his  desire  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  must  friendly  relations  between 
tue  two  countries — arid  has  actually  already  made  a 
movement  tor  the  '-formation  of  a new  commercial 
treaty  of  mutual  good  w ill  and  advantage.  Free 
trade,  too,  is  advancing  in  England,  and  altogether 
this  intelligence  from  Europe  is  gratifying,  cheering, 
and  full  of  promise  in  every  point  ol  view,  political 
and  commercial. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  moral  influ- 
ence created  an  . exercised  by  the  high,  elevated, 
bold  and  independent  position  arid  policy  assumed  bv 
Mr.  Calhoun.  His  place  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Let  him  see  to  it  that  he  ponders  well  upon 
his  position,  arid  that  of  his  country,  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis.  Let  him  see  lo  it  that  he  maintains  thi.- 
country  in  its  present  dignified  and  influential  position 
as  regards  its  foreign  relations.  The  destinies  of  this 
land  and  the  fortunes  of  free  government,  for  many 
years  to  come,  are  now  dependent  on  the  wise,  just 
and  bold  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  gene- 
ral government. 

The  new  British  tariff.  The  Boston  Atlas,  of 
the  25th,  says — 

“It  is  really  amusing  to  read  the  attempts  of  the 
Boston  Post,  t . gull  its  readers  into  the  belief  that 
the  recent  proposed  amendment  ol  the  British  tar 
off,  bio  ight  I rwaid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  constituted 
an  abandonment,  on  tUe  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, of  the  system  of  protecting  its  own  manufac- 
tures. In  the  triumphant  strains  of  the  Post «.  n this 
subject,  it  suffers  itself  to  tall  into  encomiums  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  are  quite  new  from  such  a source. 
Tue  real  inth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  duties  oti  the  articles  which  are  now  proposed  to 
be  adm  tied  free,  under  Sir  Robert’s  new  project,  is 
only  £1,000.000  sterling,  or  about  five  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  which  is  a mere  trifle,  compared 
with  the  w hole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Of  this  million  per  annum  of  abandoned  duties, 
about  £320,000  is  upon  four  or  five  hundred  articles 
hi  import,  most  ol  which  are  articles  of  very  minor 
importance.  The  balance  of  the  million — say  £680,- 
0UU — is  upon  the  article  of  cotton  wool,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  duty  upon  which  is  a measure  as  im- 
mediately and  thoroughly  protective , as  any  thai  could 
possibly  he  devised  The  whole  dull  of  the  petitions 
lo  pailiament  lor  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotion, 
and  all  the  examinations  ol  persons  concerned  in 
trade  in  cotton  goods,  show  that  the  duty  is  to  be  re- 
united lor  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  British  exporters 
of  cotton  manufactures,  in  their  competition  with  the 
American  articles,  winch  they  meet  m toreign  pints. 
rihe  repeal,  by  England,  of  Uie  duty  on  the  raw  rna 


terial.  cotton,  is  entirely  protective  in  its  ra'ure.arid 
was  brought  forwaid  and  advocated  exclusivelv  in  I 
that  light.  If  the  congress  of  the  Udited  Slates 
should  pass  a law.  exempting  from  duty  eTery  for- 
eign ingredient  or  article  used  in  am  branch  of  ■ nr 
manufactures,  the  Post  would  probably  oppose  it.  as 
a treasure  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a lew 
rich  manufacturers — ai  d yet  Sit  Robert  Pul’s  mea- 
sure of  repealing  the  duty  on  rotten,  is  just  precisely 
of  that  class.  Peel’s  bill,  repealing  the  duty  on  cot-; 
ton  may  well  be  considered  as  a hill  to  put  £680.000  | 
sterling  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  cotton  manu  j 
factures.  The  Post,  in  order  to  dupe  its  readers  in  I 
to  the  belief  that  the  Brilish  government  is  adopting  j 
its  chimerical  notions  of  free  trade,  is  obliged  to  pro- 1 
nounee  an  English  measure  as  anti  protective,  which, 1 
if  a similar  one  was  adopted  in  this  country,  it  would 
denounce  as  highly  protective .” 

INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  WEST. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

The  rolling  fior  d of  waters  now  poured  along  by 
the  Ohio,  ar  d the  vast  distances  to  which  products 
are  borne  by  the  numerous  steamers  ori  its  bos<  m, 

' reminds  us  of  the  great,  and,  compared  with  anv 
other  portion  of  the  earth,  most  extraordinary  extent 
of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  west.  Let  us  take 
some  particulars.  It  is  considered  a great  voyage 
, fuuri  New  York  lo  Liverpool;  vet  one  may  take  a 
single  steamboat  trip  on  the  v aiersof  the  Mississippi 

Miles 
294 
718 
172 
.WO 
3(10 
824 
224 


‘■qua I to  that.  Look  at  this: 

New  Orleans  to  Natchez 
Natchez  to  Mouth  of  Ohio 
From  the  Ohio  to  St.  Louis 
St  Louis  to  Weston 
Westoe  to  Council  Bluffs 
Council  Bluff'-  to  Fort  Mandan 
Fort  Mandari  to  the  Yellow  Slone 


Total  voyage  3032 

This  is  the  length  of  a voyage  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool — all  performed  inland — the  point  of  de 
parture  beh-g  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea!— 
Such  is  one  of  the  voyages  that  may  be  performed 
iti  the  great  valley  of  the  west. 

But  take  another;  Suppose  a boat  takes  in  produce 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  and  should  there  be 
chartered  to  take  stores  to  t tie  Fur  C»mpaniv’<  fort, 
a1  'he  mouth  ot  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  then  relurns 
to  Pittsburg,  whal  will  be  her  voyage:  Mites. 

Pittsburg  to  Cine  innati  498 

Cincinnati  to  Louisville  ]37 

Louisville  to  mouth  of  Ohio  345 

Month  of  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  1012 

New  Or  leans  lo  St.  Louis  1184 

St.  Lmii*  to  Weston  5t)0 

Weston  to  Yellow  Stone  1348 

Yellow  Stone  to  St.  Louis  1848 

St.  Louis  lo  the  Ohio  172 

The  Ohio  to  Pittsburg  980 


Total  voyage 
Eight  thousand  miles  might  a steamboat  run  oti  the 
waters  of  ttie  west  in  a legular  voyage,  before  she. 
returned  to  her  original  port! 

But  there  are  voyages  continually  perfomed,  of 
scarcely  less  magnitude  than  this,  in  the  pursuit  of; 
a regular  business.  For  example,  a steamboat  leaves 
Pittsburg  with  flour  and  pork  for  New  Orleans. — 
There  -he  takes  in  a cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee  for  ! 
St  Louis;  and  there,  again,  she  loads  with  wheat  and  ! 
lead  for  Cincinnati.  This  is,  or  may  be,  a regular; 
western  voyage,  not  longer  than  many  boats  actually  i 
perform  in  one  trip.  Look  at  it.  Miles. 

P'ttsburg  to  New  Orleans  1992 

New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  1184 

Si  Louis  to  the  Ohio  172 

Cairo  to  Cincinnati  482 

Total  voyage  3830  ' 

Now  take  a common  Cincinnati  voyage  to  New  ! 

| Orleans,  performed,  including  all  stoppage,  and  lua- | 

Miles ■ ! 

137  1 
345 
1012 
1494 


cities  ai.d  towns  so  far  from  Hie  pephoard.  These  jn 
land  cities  tro  pic  dret  h-c d |r  equal  if  ilu-y  do  not 
surpa-s  the  largest  of  those  on  the  Atlantic  shore. 

The  Chinese  treaty  7 ' c correspondence  " I i<-h  re- 
sulted in  the  r,  rirr.'if  n < f the  inch,  with  China,  has 
been  published  h\  order  of  the  senate,  and  nresent«a 
fresh  and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  diplomacy. 
The  uttpr  ires  perienee  of  the  Chinese  ;r,  international 
intercourse,  of  course  rendered  Mr.  Cushing’s  ta*k 
one  of  additional  difficulty;  inasmuch  as  he  was 
forced,  not  only,  as  in  other  cases,  to  sprure  rights 
and  privileges  tor  his  own  ennntrv.  hut  a«  a pretimi- 
narv  «tpp,  toconvinoethe  nation  with  v.  hir  h he  was  ne 
potintine.  that  'here  v*a«  ->p\  necessity,  or  even  pro- 
priety. for  establishing  formal  intercourse  of  any  sort. 

The  first  reply  of  the  Chinese  governor  to  Mr. 
Cushing’s  note  informing  him  that  he  was  on  bis 
way  to  Pekin  to  form  a treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  was  a profession  of  surprise  that 
such  a project  should-  he  entertained.  True,  said 
Ching  China  has  formed  a treaty  with  England;  but 
England  had  made  war  upon  Imr,  and  to  ‘avoid  sus- 
picion’ and  ‘confirm  their  good  faith’  they  had  nego- 
tiated a trea'y . But.  during  a period  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  American  merchants  have  iraded  in  Chi- 
na, observed  the  Chinese  laws,  and  been-  treated 
with  courtesy;  “so  that  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  room  for  discord;  and  since  the  Inn  nations 
are  at  peace,”  he  asks,  l‘u'hat  is  the  necessity  for  a trea- 
ty?" Alreadv.  he  adds,  Ims  the  tariff  been  changed 
to  benefit  the  tt.  State*,  and  the  American  nation 
‘been  bedew  ed  w ith  the  advantages  of  trade:”J  and, 
“The  honorable  plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to 
look  at  and  consider  that  the  great  emperor,  in  his 
leniency  to  men  from  afar  has  issued  his  edicts  com- 
manding the  merchants  and  people  peaceably  to  trade 
which  rannnt  hut  be  beneficial  lo  the  nations.  It  is 
useless,  with  lofty,  polished,  and  empty  words,  to  al- 
ter these  unlimited  advantages  ” 

The  Chinese  governor  represents  that  the  minis'er 
should  not  prnreed  to  Peking  without  the  emperor’s 
permission;  and  no  small  part  of  the  correspondence 
which  immediately  ensues,  is  concerning  this  point 
Mr.  Cushing  insists  that  he  must  go;  and.  declining 
to  discuss  the  matter  he  confine*  himself  to  inquiries 
concerning  the  he«t  routes,  &c.,  and  in»isls  with 
some  impatience  on  know  ing  how  soon  a reply  can 
be  obtained  from  the  emperor.  The.  Chinese  official 
gives  him  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  re- 
mind* him  that  the  British  ambassadors  observed  the 
Chinese  customs  and  complied  with  tlieiiTormalities, 
in  entering  upon  the  negotiations.  To  this  Mr.  Cush- 
ing answered  thus: 

“The  rules  of  politeness  and  ceremony  observed 
by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  were  doubtless  just  and  proper 
in  the  particular  cncumstanees  of  the  case.  But  to 
render  them  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  subject  the  people  of  China  to  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  especially  to  take  possession 
8024  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  China  a*  a place  of 


ding  and  unloading,  in  about  three  weeks: 
Cincinnati  to  Si  Louis 
Louisville  to  Cairo 
Cairo  to  Cincinnati 
Return  voyage 


Total  voyage  2888 

Here  are  three  voyages:  the  first  a possible  one, 
which  in  a fe.v  years  -v  ill  he  common:  the  second  a 
very  probable  one;  and  the  third  an  every  day  one. — 
1'liese  three  voyages  make  together,  :.s  the  reader 

sees,  more  than  fourteen  thousand  mites! 

We  add  to  this  the  loiJowing  table  of  navigation 
on  some  of  our  rivers:  . Mites. 

Wabash  river  to  Logausport  454 

lllmoi-  river  to  Ottowa  212 

Plus  is  out  a part  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of 
the  west,  and  which  explains  the  rapid  gtowth  of 


residence  for  its  minister.  I cannot  suppose  that  the 
imperial  government  wishes  the  United  States  to  do 
this.  Certainly  no  such  wish  is  entertained  at  pre- 
sent by  the  United  States,  which,  animated  with  the 
most  amicable  sentiments  towards  China,  feels  assu- 
red of  being  met  with  corresponding  deportment  on 
the  part  of  China.” 

A correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  some 
days  since,  spoke  in  terms  of  very  emphatic  censure 
of  the  tone  which  Mr.  Cushing  assumed  in  this  nego- 
tiation. The  passage  just  quuted  from  his  letter,  cer- 
tainly seems  to  us  to  convey  an  intimation  not  war- 
ranted by  any  hing  the  Chinese  governor  had  said  . 
He  had  simply  and  in  very  courteous  language,  in- 
formed Mr.  Cushing  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
China,  relating  to  the  proposed  negotiation,— regu- 
lations with  which  other  nations  had  complied,  and 
which  it  certainly  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  United  Slates  would  observe.  Mr.  Cushing  as- 
sumed a right  to  disregard  these  formalities,  and  to 
intimate  that,  iftheypre  insistec  on,  his  country  may 
make  war  upon  China.  The  same  thing  is  still  more 
strongly  hinted  at  in  subsequent  letters. 

Com.  Parker,  of  the  U S frigate  Brandywine,  had 
sent  the  governor  word  that  lie  wished  to  give  a sa- 
lute of  twenty-one  guns,  and  to  call  upon  him  and  pay 
his  respects.  Ching  informed  him  that  he  lully  ap- 
preciates the  motive  which  prompts  this  wish,  but 
says  that,  “although  this  is  very  peaceable,  and  done 
wilh  the  best  intentions,  still  it  is  against  the  regula- 
tions of  the.  country , and  can  hardly  Ue  granted.  He 
urges  the  objection  stilt  larther  as  loliows: 

“Respecting  the  salute  ol  twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is. 
a salute  among  western  nations',  it  does  [uotj  (ally 
wiih  lh.  customs  of  China.  Your  exnell  ncy  being 
now  in  China,  and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  u is 
not  the  same  as  if  you  were  i.>  your  PW'i  country; 
and,  consequently,  it  Will  he  inexpedient  to  have  the 
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salute  perl 
, as  ftej-ig  •» 
yoar  cua.it 
corre*p‘.»iiti 


•ve  i mi; 

.1  -n  J/.* 


liwiil,  indeed, 


j:’k'*r  i id  Salmon 
a passage  ves- 


ere  aony  it 

not  'it  e ’s;  t r;  a. '.coni iu SC  1 i 

•When  t'n  E.';u:i  a I nu  t!  1 
ca  ne  up  to  Canton  they  were  b > 
gel.  and  not  in  a man-of-war,  wnc.i  bay  ©ntgred  the 
river;  oor  was  there  any  salute.  This  is  evidence 
plain  on  this  matter. 

Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a personal  visit 
to  this  office  to  pay  respects,  it  is  certainly  indicative 
of  good  intention,  but  the  laws  of  the  laud  direct  ttiat 
whenever  offi  :crs  from  outer  countries  arrive  upon 
the  frontier,  toe  governor  and  o.her  high  officers,  not 
having  receive!  his  on j sty’s  com  muds,  cannot  hold 
any  private  intercourse  with  them-,  nor  can  a deputy, 
nut  having  received  a special  commission  from  the 
superior  officers  hive  any  private  intercourse  with 
private  functionaries. 

“It  will  consequently  b-  inexpedient  that  vour ex- 
cellency (.vti ost  sentiments  are  so  polite  and  cordial) 
and  I,  tile  acting  g >veni  ir,  should  have  ari  interview, 
for  it  is  against  the  settled  laws  of  the  land.  Besides, 
the  officers  of  all  the  western  nations  who  have  come 
to  Canton  for  years  p .si  have  not  been  deficient  in 
any  tiling,  and  yet  none  of  them  have  entered  the 
city  to  hold  interviews  with  the  authorities  of  the 
land.  Your  excellency ‘s  purpose  comes  under  ttie 
same  law,  and  it  will  be  inexpedient  for  us  to  have 
an  interview  within  the  city.  In  short,  the  la  vs  ol‘ 
China  and  other  nations  are  unlike;  and  as  our  coun- 
tries are  now  at  peace,  slili  more  incumbent  is  it  lor 
eacti  to  maintain  the  laws.  Then  we  speak  of  good 
faith,  and  cultivate  the  principles  of  cordiality,  C li 
na  will  not  overpass  the  laws,  nor  will  other  nations 
seek  and  ask  for  things  at  tneir  pleasure. 

“Further  core,  the  E iglish  offi  er,  Potlinger,  has 
been  in  Kwang  Tonga  year  or  more,  and  has  had.  in- 
terviews again  and  again  with  high  Chinese  fuc.ti.ou- 
aries,  in  wiii'  h a weii  understood  form  was  observed. 
The  high  Amer.can  i.ffi.-er  who  has  co  ne  to  Kwang 
Tung,  and  others  who  have  come,  have  all  alike 
seen  the  propriety  of  this;  and  in  the  present  case, 
it  will  be  well  to  imitate  them.” 

No  v iri  ail  tin*  we  can  see  nothing  unreasonable, 
— nothing,  indeed,  which  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  say;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is 
said  with  all  posible  delicacy,  and  with  anappi- 
reutly  studious  effort  to  avoid  giving  od’ence.  A 
merely  the  agent  of  the  e nperor,  he  had  no  other 
discretion  but  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  ill 
laws  of  the  empire,  at  least  until  the  -mperor  him- 
self should  dispense  svith  them.  Yet  .vlr.  Cuslnn. 
responds  to  that  part  of  the  letter  concerning  the  sa- 
lute as  follows: 

“It  is  customary,  among  all  the  nations  of  tin 
west,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  country  to  visit  the 
ports  of  another  in  time  of  peace,  and,  in  doing  so,  lor 
Hie  commodore  to  exchange  salutes  with  the  loea 
authorities,  and  to  pay  his  compliments  in  person  to 
the  principal  puolio  functionary.  To  omit  these  tes 
timonies  of  good  will  is  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
hostile,  or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeling. 

“ But  your  excellency  says  the  provincial  govern 
merit  has  no  authority  to  exchange  salutes  with  com- 
modore Parker  or  to  receive  a visit  of  ceremony 
from  him.  And  I deeply  regret,  for  the  sake  of  Chi 
na,  that  suen  is  the  iaet.  China  wilt  find  it  very  dijfi- 
cull  to  remain  m peace  with  any  of  the  great  states  of 
the  west,  so  long  as  her  provincial  governors  are 
prahioited  either  to  give  or  to  receive  manifestations 
of  that  peace,  in  the  exchange  of  tiie  ordinary  cour- 
tesies o I national  intercourse. ” 

A id  to  the  suggestion  ihal  Mr.  Gushing  should  fol- 
low the  example  01  So  Henry  P, Klinger,  he  responds- 
<n  this  still  more  threatening  manner: 

“1  am  confident  your  excellency  will,  on  reflec- 
tion perceive  that  none  of  the  cases  cited,  of  the  prac- 
t ice  ot  the  British  government  or  its  officers,  can 
have  any  bearing  on  the  United  States,  for  the  rea 
sons  which  were  hinted  at  in  my  last  communication. 
The  two  ca*es  will  not  begin  to  be  parallel  until  Ame-  , 
rica  shall  have  deemed  her  honor  aggrieved  by  the  j 
conduct  oi  Cuina  towards  her  public  officers,  and' 
snail  thereupon  have  taken  up  arms,  and  shall  have  seiz-  i 
id  upon  a portion  of  the  territory  of  i he  empire.  God 
foruid  tnai  any  such  deplorable  events  should  occur 
to  disturb  the  harmony  which  now  exists  between 
China  and  the  United  Slates!” 

Mr.  Cu*ning  also  adds  tnai,  coming  as  he  dues,  to 
tender  to  China  the  Iriendship  of  the  greatest  of  the 
powers  ol  America,  it  is  his  duty  “not  to  omit  any 
ol  the  tokens  ol  respect  custoiogry  among  western 
nations:  and  if  these  demonstrate!  j,  ,i,  e not  met  in  a 
Conesp.mdi.ig  maimer,”  lye  say's  • n will  be  the  mis- 
fortune ol  Cumi,  but  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
feiaies,” 

JLV* !>  ,l  *?**  ‘h  Perceive  the  justice  of  this  language. 
♦Whence  do  we  dewve  a rigut  io  force  upon  China  a 
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Cui  \ hilt  to  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
nese  government  reverts  to  their  antiquated  customs,  j United  Stales  in  a certain  Indian  reservation  in  Ala- 
[ in  the  face  of  the  experience- of  the  five  years."  (certainly  j bama^ 
an  unwarrantable  taunt.)  war  with  the  United  States  A 
j may  be  the  result  and  the  Chinese  territory  be  dis- 
membered. 

It  will  he  remembered  1b it,  in  a public  address  de 
live  reft  at  the  commencement  of  the  British  war 
with  Onioa,  John  Qtnv'v  Adam*  insisted  that  no  na- 
tion ha  ! a right  to  refuse  com  ner-’a 
the  world;  and  that  force  night  be  used  to  mien  ports 
which  were  thus  closed.  The  extent  to  which  Ibis 
broad  principle  is  su-eeptiole  of  practical  enforce- 
ment is  certainly  a m itter  ol  d mot  B it  even  in 
its  most  extended  scope,  it  would  scarcely  ju-tity 
the  threatening  end  taunting  tone  which  pervades  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Cushing 

[JY  Y,  Cour.  &r  Enquirer. 


Remains  op  the  late  session  of  congress.  The 
National  Intelligencer  furnishes  a list  of  the  bills 
which  were  before  congress  at  the  late  session  hut 
were  not  finally  acted  upon,  from  which  we  condense 
the  following — 

Bills  which  passed  the  house  of  representatives  but 
were  not  finally  acted  on  by  th-  senate  \ hill  t u'lher 
to  extend  the  time  f *r  locating  Virginia  military  land 
i warrants,  and  returning  surveys  thereon  to  the  gene- 
: ral  land  office. 

j A bill  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
j transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue 
i [*  uhfreasury  bill  ] 

A bill  to  organize  a territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes. 

A bill  to  give  the  assent  of  congress  to  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  certain  salt  spring  lands  hereto- 
fore granted  to  Michigan  and  Illinois. 


A bili  making  compensation  to  pension  agents. 

A bill  for  the  organization  of  a company  of  sappers* 
miners,  and  pontoniers.  V 

A bill  to  provide  for  (h**  payment  of  the  evidences 
of  public  debt  in  certain  cases, 

A bill  to  pr-ivid-  a free  bridge  across  the  eastern 
tb  the  rest  of  branch  of  the  river  Potomac,  tn  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, 

A bill  for  the  payment  of  the  4th  regiment,  2d 
br<gide,  3 I division  of  Vermont  triilii  ia  for  services 
at  PlaUstiurg  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

A hill  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the,  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
a mong  the  states. 

A bill  for  the  payment  of  certain  arrearages 
equitably  due  to  the  Stock;  iridge  Indians. 

Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Joshua  Kennedy,  deceased — if  the  heirs  of  Robert 
Fulton — >f  Pierre  Mena rd,  Jbsiah  P.  Betts,  J icob 
Feaniin,  and  Edmund  Rooerts,  sureties  of  Felix 
Saint  Wain — >f  W n.  Elliott,  jr. — of  Mary  Reeside, 
executrix  of  Jus.  Reeside,  deceased — of  vYm  Russell 
an  1 others — f Miles  King  and  his  assigns — of  Asa 
Andrews — of  William  Rich — of  the  heirs  of  William 
Fisher — if  Joshua  Shaw — of  W.  C.  Eiston — of 
Thomas  S nub — of  Mary  A.  E Zintzinger — of  the 
legal  representatives  of  W'U-  D.  Cheever — of  the 
stale  of  Michigan  and  certain  railroad  companies — of 
the  legal  representatives  of  jus.  Bell,  deceased — of 
N 'ah  Miller,  of  Maine — of  Reuben  E.  Gentry  arid 
others — of  Hie  legal  representatives  of  George  Du- 
vall—of  J.  S-  Tiirock  uorion — of  J ihn  P Skinnerand 
the  legal  representatives  of  Jsaac  Green — of  Wm. 


Hensen— of  Robert  Parkis— ^of  the  corporation  of 

A bill  to  change  the  boundary  of  the  Red  River  Ihe  city  of  Washington. 

Joint  Resolutions  llosolutton  in  favor  of  David 
Sbaw  ami  Solo  non  C orser — of  Bent,  St.  Vrain  & Co. 

Resolution  for  the  relief  Sain  M.  Leavenworth — 
of  Putney  & Ri  Idle. 

The  following  bills  and  resolutions  of  the.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives were  postponed  indefinctely  by  the  senate  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  have  not  appeared  in  our 
published  reports. 

A bill,  authorizing  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  patents,  for  lots  sold  in  the  town  of 


land  district,  in  Arkansas. 

A bill  granting  a pension  to  B :nj  Allen. 

A hill  to  gnnt  to  the  Tennessee  an  I C >osa  ra  ilroad 
company  a right  of  way  through  the  public  lands. 

A bill  giving  the  courts  of  Wise  >nsin  and  Iowa 
jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  in  the  Indian  ■ 
erritories  within  their  boundaries. 

A bill  to  pay  Cipt  Jffin  B Orozier’s  company  of  j 
mounted  volunteers,  Tennessee  militia 


A bill  for  the  erection  of  a light  house  on  the  wes- 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  town  of  South-  j Ml'ie/'a.‘  P°,n-'’  Wisconsin. 

,K)r(  j A bill  to  Regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  and  for  other 

A bill  supplemental  to  an  act  of  21  Jul  v,  1836,  for  Pn[P°se*- 
lying  nffthe  towns  of  Fort  Madison  and  Burlington,  1 _ s ^ur  *-he  relief  of  Joseph  M,  Rhea — of  Elijah 
*nd  the  towns  of  Belleview,  Dubuque,  and  Peru,  in  Blodget-jof  E izjbetn  fitch  of  Susannah  Scott, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  ; w 'dow  of  William  Scott  of  Elliot  Smith  and  Na- 
VI arch  3 1837.  I than  I arnsworth — ol  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 

A bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  lumbia  ol  J.osaph  Ciaguules  of  Justin  Jacobs — of 
31st  May,  1844,  to  amend  the  judiciary  act  of  the  Richard  Elliot. 

24th  September,  1789. 

Resolution  to  secure  a more  perfect  accountability 
for  public  property . 

Resolution  concerning  the  relative  rank  of  certain 
officers  in  the  navy. 

Bills  for  the  relief  of  Ira  Baldwin — of  Joseph  Cur? 
wen — of  Jacob  Boston — of  Bonnet  M Dell — of  the 
heirs  of  Adino  Goodenough — of  Joseph  and  Lindsay 
Ward — of  William  Gove — of  Lot  Divis— of  Isabella 
Baldridge — of  the  Bank  of  Metropolis — of  William 
Gump — if  John  Ficklin — of  Juo.  R.  Frogge— of 
Asenaih  Orvis — of  Henry  N.  H listed — of  Harrison 
W n iston— of  George  W titling — of  Jacob  L-  Vance 
—of  Charles  R Allen — of  John  P.  Converse— of  the 
heirs  of  John  Hart,  deceased — of  George  B.  Russel 
—of  Daniel  H Warren— of  Francis  Summerance— 
of  Joseph  Watson. 

Bills  and  resolutions  which  passed  the  senate,  and  not 
finally  acted  on  in  the  house  of  representatives.- . A hill 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  Ouio, 

Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

A bill  to  settle  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  island,  in 
the  river  Delaware. 

A bill  to  afford  relief  to  certain  contractors  of  the 
government. 

A bill  concerning  furloughs  in  the  naval  service. 

A bill  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A hill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  acts  in  relation 
to  the  pensions  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  naval 
officers. 

A bill  to  refund  an  ascertained  balance  due  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  impose  a tax  upon  all  lanfls  hereafter 
sold  by  the  United  States. 

A bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  co  npromise  with  any  of  the  sureties*  of  Samuel 
Swartivout,  lata  collector  of  New  York* 


S r A V K 8 O F l’  ii  1)  IT  % I > v. 

Massachusetts.  The  Legislature  session  terminated 
by  adjourning  sine  die  on  tlie  26, ti  inst.  A resuluiion 
passed  uuani  nnusly,  ihankmg  Sami,.  H.  Walley,  Jr., 
for  the  courtesy,  impartiality,  and  distinguished  ability 
with  which  he  had  presided  as  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
the  course  of  bis  acknowledgment  in  reply,  the  speaker 
observed: 

‘The  session  has  been  more  protracted  and  laborious 
than  I anticipated.  The  highest  number  in  the  orders  of 
the  day  is  92(1,  which  is  more  than  in  anv  former  year; 
die  highest  number  on  any  previous  occasion  Having 
been  756.  The  whole  number  of  bills  enacted  in  1844) 
was  178,  and,  thus  far,  in  the  present  year,  it  has  been 
206,  which  will  be  much  augmented. 

The  number  ot  days  in  each  session,  and  the  number 
ol  the  orders  of  the  day  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been 
as  follows: 


1835,. 

83  days 
62  “ 

483  matters. 

Sept.  sess.  Id  jo 

303 

I «36 

101  “ 

645 

1637 

107  “ 

631 

»» 

1838 

113 

5u0 

it 

1839 

99  “ 

581 

U 

1840 

84 

401 

(4 

1841 

71  “ 

608 

M 

1842 

58  “ 

431 

1843 

80  “ 

381 

1944 

74  “ 

755 

1645 

84  “ 

923 

44 

Most  of  the  labor  of  the  session  has  been  occasioned 
by  petitions  for  new  railroads,  or  by  questions  of  con- 
flicting rights,  arising  from  existing  railroads,  or  from  the 
supposed  interference  Ql  those  prayed  for,  with  those  al- 
ready chartered. 

U S.  Senator.  The  legislature  adopted  suitable  testi- 
muni  ds  of  respect  to  the  memory  and  services  of  the 
lam  n'ed  senator  Bates,  whose  remains  have  tieen  taken 
■n  to  lie  interred  in  ins  native  -tue,  auflon  Monday  last 
proceeded  to  (fig  election  of  a senator  to  supply  the  vg. 
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cancy  occasioned  by  his  decease.  Jn  the  senate,  John 
Davis,  (vhizb  received  26  out  of  30  voles — and  in  the 
house  he  received  149  out  of  200  votes.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  the  i om  nee  of  ihe  other  parly. 

Dtslih  tion.  There  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ti  wns  in  Massachusetts  that  have  no  tavern. 

Rhode  Island.  The  electioneering  campaign  ap- 
pears to  be  conducted  w ith  more  heat  and  temper 
than  is  v holesome;  meetings  are  held,  that  not  unl're- 
quenOy  end  in  a general  row.  This  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

T.  W.  Dorr.  The  correspondent  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat,  writes  from  Providence  17th  March. 

“Of  course  all  strangers  passing  here  are  asked  if 
they  have  seen  Dorr.  I can  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I visited  the  prison  to-day,  and  there  look  a 
peep  at  the  Martyr,  as  his  friends  designate  him. — 
He  was  sitting  in  the  work-shop  in  an  armed  chair, 
giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  painting  of  fans,  a 
branch  of  business  extensively  carried  on  in  the  pri- 
son, and  a lucrativeone  to  the  state.  Dorr  occupied 
the  only  armed  chair  in  the  shop.  He  is  quite  an 
adept  with  the  brush,  and  is  in  an  employment  well 
suited  to  his  taste — he  always  having  had  a relish  for 
the  pencil. 

There  is  no  uniform  dress  of  the  prison,  and  no 
shaving  of  heads,  as  at  Auburn.  Dorr  had  on  his 
Chepatchet  coat,  and  a fine  broadcloth  cloak  hung  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  which  gave  it  rather  a martial 
appearance.  He  looks  fine  and  hearty,  w ith  a good- 
natured  countenance. 

Among  other  cells,  where  the  prisoners  retire  for 
the  night,  1 passed  that  of  Dorr.  The  rooms  gen- 
erally have  iron  bedsteads.  He  has  one  of 
cherry,  with  a rocking  chair,  table,  &c. 

There  is  a library  in  the  prison,  which  is  used  by 
all  the  prisoners,  and  a good  one  it  is.  Lights  are 
furnished  to  the  occupants  in  their  cells,  after  the 
work-shep  is  closed,  until  10  o’clock,  and  each  pri- 
soner amuses  himself  by  reading  or  writing.  This  is 
the  Algerine  treatment  of  prisoners,  of  which  we 
hear  such  revolting  accounts  out  west 
bably  the  most  humane'prison  in  the  world 


people  wii)  have  to  pay  the  piper.  It  appears  that 
Judge  Wilkins,  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  senator  Williams,  which 
was  served  by  deputy  marshal.  The  senate  were  so 
indignant  at  the  ai  rest  of  a member  of  their  honora- 
ble body,  that  the  arrest  of  the  judge,  marshal,  and 
clerk  of  theU.  S.  court,  was  at  once  ordered,  for  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  arrest  was  made  by  the 
sergeant-al-arms;  and  Judge  W.,  when  arraigned, 
refused  to  respond,  except  to  deny  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  senate.  This  non  plussed  the  senate  for  a 
time,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  the  whole 
matter  the  special  order  of  the  day.  Preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  trial  for  contempt  were  made, 
and  the  prisoners  w ere  suffered  to  go  on  parole,  to 
re-appear  when  wanted. 

Between  wildcats  and  wolves,  and  hydrophobia, 
Michigan  farts  hard.  The  state  auditor  of  Michi- 
gan reports  having  paid,  during  the  past  six  years, 
the  sum  of  $7,457  for  wolf  scalps.  This  at  $8  each, 
the  bounty  paid,  would  give,  estimating  the  whelps 
at  half  price,  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  of  these 
troublesome  animals,  which  have  been  destroyed 
within  the  period  designated.  The  legislature  had  a 


harnois  canab  will  probably  be  finished  in  thesprin 
of  1846.  g 

The  river  Richelieu,  which  Cohnects  lake  Chain- 
plain  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  to  be  immediately 
improved  for  navigation.  The  works  of  the  lock 
and  dam  near  St.  Ours  are  let,  and  are  to  be  comple- 
ted at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  Richelieu 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  William  Henry,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  Quebec.  There  is 
now'  a canal  from  St.  John  to  Chambly,  and  when 
the  canal  near  St.  Ours  is  completed  boats  can  pass 
direct  from  lake  Champlain  to  Quebec. 

The  government  of  Canada  has  expended  large 
sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  main  road  through- 
out what  was  formerly  known  as  Upper  Canada. 

Provision  trade.  By  a table  given  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Chronicle,  embracing  34  points  in  Ohio,  14  in 
Indiana,  9 in  Illinois,  4 in  Kentucky,  and  1 in  Ten- 
nessee, showing  the  number  of  hogs  packed  this  sea- 
son, compared  with  the  number  packed  last,  itappears 
that  the  aggregate  this  year  is  592,870,  against  933,- 
600  last  year — showing  a falling  off  in  the  supplies 
for  the'  market  of  1845,  of  340,730.  To  this  must  be 


law  under  consideration  to  increase  the  bounty  to  added  the  declared  fact  that  the  falling  off  in  weight 

„ , ~ d Ihic  vpar  m pst  imatpn  at  lv  frt  In  npr  ppnt  rpsa 


to  $12  a head. 


TRADE  AMD  COMMERCE. 


Pennsylvania.  The,  legislature,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, have  agreed  to  close  their  session  on  the  15th  ■ 
April.  | 

The  bill  allowing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
to  construct  a branch  of  their  road  to  Pittsburg  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  legislsture.  Whether1 


Canada — The  public  i corks.  The  board  of  works  for , 
the  province  of  Canada  have  recently  made  their  an-  j 
nual  report.  It  is  an  important  document,  and  as  the  j 
people  of  the  western  states  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  that  country,  we  give  a brief 
outline  of  so  much  of  the  report  as  has  a bearing  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

[JV.  Y.  Com-  Ad. 

Wellur.d  canal.  “In  the  spring  the  line  opened  for 
the  passage  of  large  vessels  will  be  the  canal  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  junction,  and  thence  by  the  fee- 
This  is  pro- 1 (jer  Lake  Erie,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the 
completion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  during  the 
summer.  The  delay  in  building  the  Allanburg  lock 
has  been  caused  by  a desire  to  afford  the  legislature 
an  opportunity  of  determining  whether  it  should  not 
be  a steamboat  lock,  to  enable  the  steamers  of  both 
lakes  to  approach  w ithin  five  miles  of  each  other,  and 
the  transit  over  this  space  facilitated  by  a railway, 
passing  23  locks.  The  sailing  tonnage  on  the  upper 


this  year  is  estimated  at  12  to  15  per  cent.  These 
facts  are  interesting  to  dealers. 

Wheat  and  flour.  We  gave  a few  days  ago  a 
statement  of  the  total  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from 
six  points  on  the  lakes.  We  now  subjoin  a table 
showing  the  exports  from  Ohio  alone,  reduced  to  bush- 
els of  wheat: 


By  the  Ohio  canal, 

“ Miami  canal, 

“ Wabash  canal, 

“ Muskingum  improvement, 

From  Milan  and  Sandusky, 

“ Cincinnati,  additional  t<?  canal, 

“ Various  ports  of  the  lake, 

“ Various  towns  of  the  Ohio  river. 


gima,  authorising  the  extension  of  the  road  through 
that  stale,  we  have  not  ascertained.  If  we  mistake  ; 
not,  one  proviso  is,  that  the  act  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virgin- ; 
ia  shall  have  consented  that  the  said  load  maybe 
tapped  by  any  Pennsylvania  company,  at  any  point 
or  points  w ithin  either  of  those  states. 

The  August  payment.  The  general  appropriation 
bill,  which  was  some  days  ago  reported  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  has  passed  that  body  and  been 
sent  to  the  senate.  It  contains  a clause  appropriating 
$855,000  ler  ihe  payment  of  the  August  interest  on 
tbe  state  debt,  and  an  amendment  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  bill  provides  that,  in  case  of  a deficien- 
cy to  pay  the  interest  in  full,  all  sums  of  $50  and  un- 
der be  paid  in  full,  and  the  remainder  pro  min,  and 
drafts  upon  (he  treasury  be  given  for  the  balance, 
which  drafts  are  to  be  paid  in  the  order  of  their  pre- 
sentation as  fast  as  money  shall  come  into  the  trea- 
sury. This  amendment,  it  is  said,  absolutely  se- 
cures the  payment  of  the  August  inteiest.  It  is  ex- 
pected these  drafts  will  be  at  a very  trifling  discount, 
aud  will  be  paid  as  last  as  presented. 

Ohio.  T/ie  legislature  adjourned  on  the  13th  inst. 
after  a session  of  101  doys,  during  v\  hich  time  64 
general  law  s,  403  acts  and  75  resolutions  were  ma- 
tured and  adopted.  Among  the  msst  important  re- 
sults of  the  session  may  be  named  the  bank  law, 
the  re-organization  of  the  board  of  public  works, 
registry  law,  and  the  act  amendatory  oPthe  act  for 
districting  the  state  for  members  of  congress. 

Gov.  Bartley  has  issued  his  proclamation  callinga 
meeting  of  ihe  bank  commissioners,  appointed  under 
the  new  law,  at  Columbus.  The  board  w ill  act 
upon  the  applications  from  banks  formed  under  the, 
and  t-ake  the  initiatory  steps  to  put  them  into  opera- 
tion. 

Missouri.  The  legislature  closed  its  session  on  the 
12th  inst. 

Central  Railroad.  The  bill  making  further  appro- 
priations for  the  completion  of  the  Central  railroad 
to  Kalamazoo,  has  been  signed  by  the  governor. 

Michigan. — Authorities  at  issue. — A United  Slates 
judge,  marshal,  and  clerk  under  arrest.  The  senate  of 


the  conditions  imposed  are  more  lilberal  than  those , |akes  is  reported  at  26,400  tons,  of  which  little  more 
imposed  in  the  aetpassed  by  thejegislalure  of  Vir-j  t|lall  701)  tons  could  pass  the  canal;  but  this  year,  ail 
‘ 4 " J‘L  L except  3 or  4 vessels  can  get  through;  three  new  pro- 

pellers, of  1,900  tons  in  the  aggregate,  can  soon  com- 
mence their  regular  trips.  The  quantity  of  work 
done  is  stated  at  110,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  1,- 
300,000  of  earth  and  70,000  of  rock  excavation, 
554,400  cubic  feet  of  Umber,  and  1,436,000  superfi 
ciai  feet  of  plank.” 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canal  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  is 
$955,983. 

River  St.  Laivrence.  The  improvements  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  have  been  carried  on  with  great  energy. 

To  avoid  the  Gallopes  rapids,  6 miles  below  Pres- 
cott, there  is  a cut  two  miles  long,  with  a lock  7 or  8 
feet  lift;  the  rapids  at  point  Iroquoise,  12  miles  from 
Prescott,  are  passed  by  a canal  3 miles  long,  with  a 
lock  of  6 feet  lift;  tne  Rapide  plat  is  passed  by  4 


Bushels. 
3,624.233 
680,992 
371,434 
196.413 
1,367,386 
200.000 
1,000,000 
300,000 

Grand  aggregate,  7,740,458 

So  that  (adds  the  Chronicle)  the  export  of  wheat 
from  Ohio  feeds  one  million  of  persons  with  the  staff 
of  life.  If  to  this  w7e  were  to  add  the  pork  and  corn 
exported,  it  will  be  found  that  the  slate  of  Ohio,  as  a 
producing  slate,  exports  bread  and  meat  enough  to 
support  a population  larger  than  her  own. 

[Ohio  State  Jour. 

From  the  Mercury. 

Shall  we  continue  to  plant  and  increase  the 
overgrowth  of  cotton?  or  shall  we  become  ma- 
nufacturers of  cotton  stuffs?  The  asserlions 
continually  made  of  late,  that  there  is  an  overgrowth 
of  cotton,  can  only  proceed  Irom  those  who  are  out 
of  the  way  of  information;  or  who  take  up  the  no- 
tion as  a subject  of  declamation;  or  who  have  some 
favorite  hobby  to  ride  rough  shod,  over  our  backs. 

Fortunately  the  most  powerful  argument  in  reply 
is  a resort  to  well  authenticated  figures — a mode  of 
reasoning  so  well  suited  to  these  limes  of  statistics,  and 
in  this  case  so  unanswerable,  that  it  appears  alto- 
gether to  settle  tbe  question. 

We  give  as  a curiosity  a list  of  importations  of 
cotton  into  Great  Britain  from  1701  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  at  intervals. 

Estimated  quantity  of  pounds  nett  (in  millions  and 
tenths)  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
miles  of  canal,  11^  feet  fall,  2 locks;  Farren’s  point  j years  named.  In  this  statement,  from  1701  to  1801 
rapid  is  avoided  by  a mile  of  cutting,  and  a lock  of  4 average  of  the  5 years  next  preceding  the  date, 

feet  lift;  the  Long  Sault  is  passed  by  the  Cornwall  “ " 

canal.  The  Beauharnois  canal  connects  lakes  St. 

Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  avoids  the  rapids  at  the 
Goteau,  the  Cascades,  and  the  Cedars,  and  has  10 
locks.  The  last  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Lachins 
canal.  'I  he  amount  of  work  on  the  w hole  is  3,197,- 
576  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  97,600  of  rock  ex- 
cavation, 71,467  of  stone  in  embankments  and  piers, 
and  56,600  of  masonry , 1,095,576  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber, 962,458  superficial  feet  of  plank. 

The  expenditure  jn  these  works,  to  July  last,  was 
$1,302,316. 

The  next  improvement  in  tbe  St.  Lawrence  is  deep- 
ening the  channel  of  lake  St.  Peter,  some  forty  miles 
below  Montreal,  the  shallowness  of  which  has  been 
a great  disadvantage  to  the  navigation,  not  only  of 
ships, but  of  steamboats  running  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

The  report  iuforms  us  that  the  channel  of  the  lake 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  increased  depth  of  water 
proved  highly  satisfactory;  the  expense  has  been 
$131,112. 

The  above  includes  all  the  improvements  necessary 
to  complete  tbe  ship  navigation  from  the  upper  lakes 
to  the  ocean  via  Quebec.  It  will  be  borne  111  mind, 

hoivever,  that  the  cost  set  down,  only  brings  the  ex-  ■-■ - ■ - ■ f ■ h 7.  Providence  to 


is  given. 
Years. 

t ro:n  loUl)  ifte  import  of  eacn  year, 
Import.  Years.  Import . 

1705 

1 2 

1785 

10  9 

1720 

2.2 

1790 

25.4 

1775 

4.8 

1795 

26.7 

1780 

6.7 

1800 

37.3 

1801 

560 

1831 

280.5 

1802 

60.3 

1832 

287.8 

1803 

53.8 

1833 

304  2 

1804 

619 

1834 

320.6 

1809 

928 

1835 

361.7 

1810 

136.5 

1836 

410.8 

1811 

91  6 

1837 

408.2 

1812 

63.0’ 

1838 

501.0 

1815 

99.3 

1839 

388.6 

1820 

143  9 

1840 

583.4 

1825 

222.4 

1841 

489. 9 

1726 

171.5 

lo42 

5285 

1827 

271.1 

1843 

667.0 

1830 

2612 

1844 

644.4 

These  particulars  of  the  astonishing 
this  trade  and  culture,  ought  to  be  laid 
fleeted  on,  by  every  cotton  planter.  He  will 
how  long  it  continued  comparatively  an  insignificant 
traffic,  which  never  could  have  grown  up  to  what  it 


by,  and  re- 

see 


nidge,  marshal,  anu  clerk  under  arrest,  i he  senate  01 . penauure  10  me  4.S1  01  mi,,  " - • . .*  , . nne  of  the  ereate&t  mise 

Michigan  have  got  into  a prelly  muss,  for  which  the [ are  not  yet  all  completed.  The  Lachme  and  Beau- 1 relieve,  y P » 
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push'd  nu  to 
iuz  and  briN- 


machineCy  lor  prepar- 
into  use,  a sma  II  pur 


Years 

hnanrls. 

Slack  31 

ISIS 

177  3 

93  .i 
Ill  8 

1319 

14!)  7 

132!) 

143  9 

127.0 

1823 

219  8 

147  0 

1829 

221.8 

115  5 

1830 

201  2 

118  8 

1833 

531  0 

163  9 

1840 

583  4 

207  0 

1811 

43!)  9 

216  7 

1842 

523  5 

242  3 

1843 

667  9 

342  1) 

1814 

644  4 

390.2 
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perleolion  (heir 
ing  eoiton  wool 

tion  of  another  nation  of  freemen.  as  much  improv- 
ed ils  growth  and  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
(lie  spin  er  arid  weaver.  Each  devoted  itself  to  one 
branch  of  the  operations  necessary  to  bring  the 
wh  de  to  perfection;  knowing  that  to  do  one  thing 
well,  was  belter  than  to  do  many  tiling-  poorly — and 
thus  each  met  the  oilier  with  corresponding  im- 
provements, causing  a rapidly  increasing  >nd  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  between  them.  Oi  the  one 
si  le  was  the  agriculturist,  devoted  to  his  fields 
and  gin  house;  on  the  other  the  mechanic,  as  zea- 
lous of  hi-  works,  arid  each  reaping  the  rich  inward 
of  Ins  labors 

But  this  a as  not  to  be  endured  by  the  scowlint 
ahpliiionists.  nr  the  envious  tardfite,  and  from  the 
day  the  latter  inlerfer  d,  ueace  and  comfort,  and 
profit  and  plenty  have  fled  from  the  home  of  the  cot- 
ton planter.  faxed  to  death  to  enrich  those  who 
hated  rum  and  his  prosperity,  t lie  cotton  planter  is 
scoffed  at  by  these  very  men  lor  the  exerlims  which 
have  pushed  on  ibis  uotne  crop  to  the  magnitude arid 
perfection  It  has  no  ' attained,  and  by  wmcli  it  lias 
epricfied  their  com  non  country.  T. unted  with  the 
cry  til  it  he  dues  not  raise  hay  and  oats  and  make 
shoes  and  cheese  and  churn  butter  tor  market,  lie  is 
told  that  the  low  ;.u  ce  of  Ins  cry;;  p,  needs  from  an 
overgrowth  of  cotton,  while  the  lact  sljres  every 
man  of  information  in  the  face,  who  chooses  to  in- 
quire and  tu  reflect  upon  wlial  fie  sees  and  hears, 
that  but  for  the  cotloa  '.ax  (is  ve  call  the  tariff)  Hie 
reward  of  the  c orton  planter  would  even  now,  aye! 
and  ever  be.  eq  mi  m what  it  .tight  to  be,  taking  m 
to  a emeu  idie  ,.ii  mges  ,n  events. 

In  ihe  'larliesi  ye  »r>  ol  the  culture,  while  his 
prices  were  high  and  uncerlioti,  tiie.  planter  paiJ 
enormously  lor  alt  Hie  necessaries  of  ule.  Brown  I 

snga  r is  25  cen i coffee  30  to  35  — dry  goods  ' e(]  i i i , ur  ,v  u b it  if  was  a quest  ion  f ir  the  people  and 
were  imported  <ind  sold  by  retail  at  75  to  100  per  niil  fu’  idr-  legislature  to  decide;  and  it  vva-  a ui  itfer 


ov  TUX  ADMISSION  OI7  IOWA  AND  FLO  RIDA. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  MARCH  1.  1845. 

On  rnoii  ai  of  Air.  .//.uVn , ol  Ohio,  the  senate  took 
up  tlir  bill  from  the  h m-e  of  representatives  for  the 
admission  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  union;  which 
having  been  read — 

Mr  Evans  said  that  a?  the  hill  now  stood  it  would 
he  impossible  f. ,y  him  to  vole  for  it.  B iih  bis  col- 
leagtte  and  him-elf  were  under  instructions  of  the 
legislature  of  their  -a>e  u hich  forbad ■■  them  to  do  so. 
Before  he  could  give  t lie  hill  Ins  support  it.  must  he 
put  into  some  shape  more  satisfactory  to  hi-  cm-Li- 
tumts.  Mr.  E.  said  that  the  const i.luti-m  '-vli'ch  was 
now  presented  a-  the  constitution  ol  Florida,  '.as 
fra  bed  by  tho  people  of  that  territory  as  long  a :o  as 
1838:  lie.  did  not  know  lint  there,  was  a.nv  evidence 
trial,  the  prism!  population  of  Florida  desired  ~ t i 1 1 to 
retain  tli.-.t  constitution  tin  I to  h admitted  under  it. 
H-  believed  the  cmisf  Hut  ion  had  been  printed  and 
vva  ■ am  mg  'he  documents  of  the  senate. 

Mr  Benim  If -re  stated  that,  a majority  of  the  last 
legislature  id  Florida  bad  .-xpre-sed  themselves  as 
favorable  to  bee  ad  ni-s|on  as  a stale  into  the  u linn. 
Mr.  Evans  '-ml  that  It  ,vu«  q ule  likely;  lie  beuev- 


of  very  q lestionable  propriety  whether,  without  any 
evidence  of  Hie  present  ishes  of  the  people  of  Flo- 
rida, we  con'd  now  go  back  and  take  up  the  consli- 
. lutimi  of  1338  and  impose  that  upon  them  as  their 
j constitution,  That  was  a matter  which  ought  to  lie 
i left  to  themselves  to  decide  That  constitution,  a 
printed  enpy  of  tvlii-h  lav  befoie  him,  was  tu  him 
I exceedingly  objectionable,  ft  gave  to  the  legisla- 
; lure  power  io  pj-s  laws  w hicli,  iu  the  view  ot  his 
'constituents,  were  exceedingly  grievous;  which  they 
deemed  holly  um  on-titutimal.  and  against  which, 


cent  advance.  Calicoes  in  tnose  days  were  5J  cents 
per  yard,  and  due  u omcipu.i-  fir  i idies,  dre-se.s  (si 
in  da  r to  the  present  fine  cotton  ca  ubric)  were  i u 
ported  by  way  of  L union  from  the  East  Indies  ad 
100  to  153  cents  per  yard. 

A comparative  statement  of  the  prices  of  a few 
of  the  nece-siries  of  iile  wifi  convince  the  planter, 
that  if  Uie  tariff  were  removed  so  a-  to  enable  us  i<> 
deal  with  Uie  foreign  cotton  manufacturer,  as  libe- 
rally as  we  used  to  do,  we  should,  at  the  lo-v  prices 
our  supplies  have  arrived  at,  be  to  the  full  as  rich 

in  resources  as  in  Lhuse,  so  caned,  best  days  of  cal-  j m,  more  than  one  occasion,  they  had  solemnly  pro- 
*UI1-  I tested.  La-vs  of  a similar  tenor  existed  mother 

In  18!  7,  ca licoes  were  sold  at  33  to  37!  cents;  I slaveliolding  stales,  and  they  operated  in  a way. 
cotton  stin  ting  at  33  cents;  a better  q lallly  ,,f  these  I which 

good  - is  bow  sold  at  I lk  and  Id  cents;  nrowu  sugar  j La  the  — — . , - , 

wa-lti  o,16i  per  ib.;  cotiec  22  in  23.  E rr.  one  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  this  sense  of  grievance  ivas  '‘necessary  even  on  the  principles  of  slavehold- 
price  now,  cotton  bagging  sold  ami  this  view  of  the  iniconsi itutionality  of  such  laws  I er=  themselves:  and,  so  long  as  such  a clause  reraain- 

was'all  mere  fanaticism,  or  that  it  was  confined  to  ! e,)  »*  !he  0 lhe  statey  -vlr-  Cl,uld  »ot 

those  who  sought  the  immediate  emancipation  of  and  would  not  vote  for  her  aointssion.  Although  he 


the  subject  had  passed  both  houses,  he  believed, una 
mmotislv.  Mr  E.  was  not  sure,  but  hef  rather  be 
lieved  that  his  honorable  colleague  over  the  way 
(Mr  Fairfield)  had  hi  in'- "If  been  in  the  executive 

them  his  personal  sanction.  )Mr.  E had  sent  the  re- 
solutions to  the  secretary’s  table, and  now  asked  that 
they  might  be  read.’ 

They  were  read  accordingly,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  while  we  deprecate  all  interfe- 
rence with  the  social  institutions  and  rights  of  other 
states,  and  while  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the 
strongest  possible  obligations  to  comply  with  every 
requisition  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  especially  with  that  of  section  21,  article  4 1 h , 
we  do  hold  lhe.  right  of  every  citiV.en,  colored  or  not 
colored,  to  the  protection  of  that  constitution,  in  his 
person  and  his  property,  to  he  equally  good. 

'‘Resolved,  That  we  do  most  solemnly,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  state,  protest  against  the  exis- 
tence  of  any  laws,  in  any  of  the  slates  or  territories 
of.  this  union,  which  subject  our  free  colored  citi- 
zen- io  (lie  liability  to  he  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  to  be  sold  into  slavery  f r lhe  payment  of  the 
costs  of  such  arrest  and  imprisonment;  that  we  do 
protest  against  such  la  vs  as  unconstitutional,  and  as 
eiijangering  this  union. 

‘■  Resolved  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
strucied,  and  our  represent  lives  requested,  to  pro- 
test sojemnh  against  such  la’ .vs,  and  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  procure  lhe  repeal  of  all  such  I avs  within 
the  states  or  territorial  governments,  if  any  such  ex- 
ist. 

“Resolved.  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions he  forwarder!  to  each  of  our  senators  and  re- 
presentatives in  congress,  ami  to  the  governor  of 
each  of  our  states  am!  territories. 

‘•Approved,  March  22,  1813.” 

Fr  mi  this  d cu  cent  it  would  be  seen  what  were 
the  opinions  entertained  by  northern  men  of  all  par- 
lies in  relation  to  these  laws. 

Now,  ili  constitution  of  Florida  did  that  which 
lie  believed  the  constitution  of  no  other  slate  in  the 
union  d id  — it.  conferred  express  authority  on  the  le- 
gislature of  Florida  to  pa-s  laws  of  tins  very  de- 
scription. To  Mr.  E.  this  appeared  very  unnece-sa- 
rv — a tning  wholly  supererogatory  to  insert  a provi- 
sion of  thi-  kind  in  the  constitution.  If  laws  oi  this 
character,  when  passed  by  other  southern  states 
which  had  no  su  di  clause  in  their  constitution,  were 
nevertheless  valid,  where  could  be  the  necessity  of 
inserting  such  a po  ver  in  the  constitution  of  Flori- 
da? Arid,  m admitting  a state  with  such  a clause  in 
her  constitution,  after  that  constitution  had  been 
sub  ujlted  to  the  senate,  those  who  voted  for  the  ad- 
niission  would  be  justly  considered  as  giving  their 
sanction  to  such  a provision;  and,  if  senators  from 
Maine  did  this,  they  would  sanction  by  their  vote 
that  which  Ihev  and  their  stale  legislature,  and  the 


p Ojde  of  their  state,  and  the  people  of  other  north- 
ii.  several  instances"  T.d ''been  very  gnevous  i fr"  s^at,es’  l,eld  lo  be-  a“d  |»ad  PU^idy  declared  to 
citizens  of  Maine  and  other  non  hr, . states.  ba'  whol|y  unconstitutional.  The  insertion  of  ,t 


knows  their  low 

then  at  35  cents,  it  is  now  leduced  to  15  and  17- 
Ozialmrgs  were  15  cent-,  now  they  are  7 a 8;  while 
nails,  one  3 the  necessaries  ol  Iile  In  lhe  country, 
has  lailen  from  13  and  i L cents  in  1817,  to  4t  iri  1845. 

But  we  nasiwn  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing statement  ol  imports  of  cotton  into  Great 
Britain,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  first  of  Jauua 
ary  of  each  year  during  the  last  29  years.  This 
forms  the  lest  ol  the  question  of  overgrowth. 

Bul  before  the  cotton  planter  puts  this  aside  as  a 
consolation  m times  ol  trial,  let  him  remember  that 
in  all  well  conducted  operations  in  trade,  there  must 
be  a stock  le! t to  keep  up  the  supply  called  for  by 
the  dealers  in  liie  vmiuus  coin  nouiiics.  I’lie  stacx 

ol  tea  kept  always  on  hand  in  L union  is  enormous 

su  is  it  wan  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  wheat  and  grain 
of  every  Kind — wall  drugs  and  dry  stud’s.  flic  cot 
ton  trade  is  tire  greatest  oi  all,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  largest  stock  to  be  kept  oil  hand  during 
the  whole  year.  The  plainer  will  observe  that  the 
proportion  oi, stock  compared  with  lhe  year’s  import 
is  nearly  uniform  up  lo  the  present  time.  I'he  moil 
Comprehensive  and  the  must  satisfactory  view  that 
can  be  taken  ol  the  trade,  is  lo  look  at  the  annual  or 
even  vcekly  consumption  and  compare  these  wiili 
the  total  importations.  In  the  present  state  of  th i- 
iriimeuse  ami  most  valuable  crop,  a few  hundred 
thousand  uags  in  are  or  less  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
the  stock  on  ha  i I,  i-  of  no  c uiseq  i nee  whatever 
file  U.  Bt.ii.e-  will  tin,  year  supply 
abnit  two  millions  ol  bags  averaj'inir 
433  lbs  ° ° 

J'ue  whole  importation  into  Great  Hr 
cull  m o:  ail  witter  oat,  m,  i„  ^43  jqd  ^44  overj 
ed  tu  nag-  eq  i a I lo  43J  ips.  eaeu,  ouiy  272,853  un 
each  year. 


sum .:  where 
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the  slaves.  The  fact  was  not  so.  So  far  trom  be- 
ing confined  to  the  abolitionists,  this  was  a general, 
nay,  a universal,  feeling  throughout  his  own  state, 
and,  he  believed,  most  of  the  northern  states.  Their 
citizens  tiad  been  subjected  to  annoyance,  and  the 
states  considered  themselves  as  aggrieved,  insomuch 
that  the  state  legislatures  had  adopted  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  opinion  against  the  constitution- 
al right  of  the  slates  to  enact  the  law-  which  IL  was 
now  proposed  explicitly  lo  give  Florida  the  power 
to  a iopt,  and  enjoining  their  senators  and  requesting 
their  representatives  lo  use  their  endeavors  to  obtain 
a repeal  <.f  them.  They  believed  them  to  be  wholly 
uncuiistiti.il  ional,  and  that  it  would  be  supleteriniued 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  our  country  when- 
ever a case  involving  that  question  could  be  present- 
ed for  ns  consideration.  i'he  laws  lie  alluded  to 
were  those  winch  authorised  the  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment o!  free  colored  seamen  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  southern  slates  111  American  vessels  from 
other  -ectio  s of  the  country.  Practices  had  been 
indulged  under  these  laws  wine!;  wore  extremely 
harassing  and  injurious  lo  northern  owners  and  snip- 
pers, insomuch  lljqt  voy  ages  had  sometimes  been 
m’vkcn  up  ur  delayed  and  embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence o!  the  desertion  o.  coi  n ed  seamen  who  had 
loft  tneir  vessels  on  discovering  that  they  were  to 
vi-.it  southern  ports.  The  feeling  of  opposition  to. 
these  laws  as  unjust  and  oppressive  was  universal 
throughout  me  north,  file  ssnli  ueiit  was  common 
tu  all  parties,  and  had  11  uiiiug  to  do  with  party  polls 
ir.s.  ft  was  uie  feeil’ig  u!  most  intelligent  <1110 
moo  1 .-me  him.-  of  Hie  p.-.ople  of  Uie  norther. 1 states, 
anti  Uie  iCsdiuLuhs  of  the  legislature  of  Maine  on 


did  not  recognise  to  the  same  extent  with  some 
other  gentlemen  the  doctrine  of  instructions  and 
passive  blind  obedience,  yet,  when  bis  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience  approved  llqe  measure  recom- 
mended in  the  instructions,  he  was  most  happy  to 
act  in  conformity  to  them;  but,  when  his  judgment 
11110  his  conscience  disapproved  the  measure,  no  pow- 
er on  earth  should  induce  bun  to  vote  in  its  favor, 
fu  tips  ca-e  bis  own  views  fully  coincided  with  those 
of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  and  lie  therefore  should 
act  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  provision  in  the  Florida 
constitution  which  he  considered  thus  objection  able. 
There  was  another  clause  which  withheld  from  the 
legislature  the  power  of  emancipation.  This  pro- 
hibition also  he  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  Fiorida. 
There  were  m some  of  the  southern  states  /trios  to 
this  effect;  but  here  was  a constitutional  prohibition 
which  to  him  appi-qred  ill-advised  and  unsuitable  to 
a republican  constitution.  VVhy  insert  a prohibition 
of  this  sort,  which  must  operate  in  all  future  lime, 
iu  the  organic  law  of  the  state?  Why  not  trust  this 
matter  uf  emancipation  to  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
age,  of  philanthropy,  of  humanity?  Why  not  leave 
it  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity? 
vVhy  not  leave  the  people  to  act  in  this  matter 
through  their  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  instead 
of  m-ertmg  an  interdict  which  must  remain  in  force 
until  the  constitution  be  amended — a process  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  aeco  nplish? 

Mr,  E-  much  regretted  to  find  leamres  ot  this  kind 
ir;  the  constitution  suOmiUed  to  the  senate  lor  the 
new  state  now  applying  lo  be  admitted.  If  Florida 
ts  entitled  to  admission,  tie  was  disposed  to  admit 
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her  on  the  same  footing  with  other  9tates;  but  these 
provisions  stood  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  his 
way.  Why  insist  on  retaining  them  in  the  constitu- 
tion when  any  purpose  they  were  intended  to  secure, 
good  or  had,  (and  he  believed  them  bad,)  might  just 
as  well  be  secured  by  ordinary  acts  of  legislation? 
It  was  calling  on  the  senate  to  give  a sanction,  which 
he,  for  one,  would  not  give,  to  oppressive  laws  and 
oppressive  institutions.  Although  he  might  vote  to 
receive  a state  whose  constitution  admitted  free  ac- 
tion on  these  subjects,  provided  it  was  silent,  so  that, 
in  receiving  her,  he  did  not  subject  himself  to  the 
reproach  of  sanctioning  in  express  terms  that  which 
he  disapproved;  yet,  with  such  principles  expressly 
affirmed,  and  such  permissions  and  prohibitions  made 
a part  of  the  organic  law,  he  could  not  vote  to  admit 
the  state,  except  on  condition  that  her  citizens 
Bhould  be  first  required  to  expunge  these  objectiona- 
ble clauses  from  their  constitution.  Holding  these 
sentiments,  he  should  offer  an  a.mendment  to  the  bill 
going  to  the  effect  he  had  designated,  and  should  ask 
a vote  of  the  senate  upon  it. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  should  detain  the  senate  but  a 
moment.  The  question  had  respect  to  the  power  of 
a state  to  exclude  persons  from  her  territory  whose 
presence  she  considered  dangerous  to  her  safety. 
And  this  question  had  been  brought  before  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Milne  against  the  state  of  New  York.  (11  Peters, 
148  and  149  ) 

[Mr.  W.  here  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  court  as 
delivered  by  Judge  Thompson.] 

The  broad  principle  here  laid  down  embraced 
every  description  of  persons  whose  presence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  state,  operated  to  endanger  its  safety: 
and  no  class  could  more  endanger  the  safety  of  a 
slaveholding  community  than  the  free  colored  sea- 
men referred  to  in  this  clause  of  the  Florida  consti- 
tution; among  whom  might  be  found,  and  had  been 
found,  runaway  slaves  from  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  all  the  atrocities  perpetrated  there, 
and  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
their  masters.  The  decision  of  the  court  referred  to 
numerous  laws  of  a similar  tenure  existing  in  Dela- 
ware, in  Maryland,  in  Virginia,  in  N.orth  Carolina, 
in  Soutli  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama,  and  in 
Louisiana.  These  were  all  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  the  entire  opinion, 
able  and  decided  as  it  was,  did  but  adopt  and  re- 
affirm a luminous  and  conclusive  argument  delivered 
by  a distinguished  senator  who  had  since  been  the 
highest  law-officer  of  the  government,  (understood 
to  be  Mr.  Felix  Grundy,)  in  w hich  he  demonstrated 
that  the  right  to  pass  such  laws  was  one  of  the  po 
lice  rights  of  the  state,  and  essential  to  its  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  W.  inquired  what  was  the  law  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  on  this  subject,  and  whether  it  did  not 
require  every  free  colored  person  entering  that  state 
from  any  quarter  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  a domicil? 

[Mr.  v3/fen  said  that  the  laws  of  Ohio  were  even 
stronger  on  this  subject  than  the  laws  of  the  south- 
ern slates] 

So  Mr.  W.  had  supposed.  The  law  alluded  to  by 
the  senator  involved  the  same  principle  as  the  ob- 
jectionable clause  of  the  Florida  constitution;  for  if 
a state  could  require  bond  and  security  from  a free 
colored  man  before  he  was  permuted  to  reside  with- 
in ht-r  bounds,  she  might,  if  he  failed  to  give  such 
security,  or  violated  it  when  given,  exclude  him  from 
her  limits.  Who  believed  that  the  state  of  Ohio 
would  require  bond  and  security  from  one  of  the  ho- 
norable senators  of  lhat  body,  or  from  a free  white 
citizen,  before  she  allowed  him  to  settle  in  the 
state?  But  she  did  require  it  from  free  colored  per- ’ 
sons;  and,  in  doing  so,  6he  did  no  more  than  had  I 
been  done  by  more  than  one  of  the  free  slates  of  the  I 
union.  And,  beyond  controversy,  as  the  evil  was 
found  to  increase,  many  more  slates  would  be  obig- 
ed  to  resort  to  the  same  measure  of  security.  It 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  a state  to  pass  such  a 
law,  and  if  the  stale  legislature  could  pass  the  law, 
then  the  people  of  the  state  had  a right  to  insert  a 
clause  in  their  constitution  recognizing  and -securing 
that  power  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  that  when  a state  applied  to  con- 
gress for  admission  into  the  Union,  there  was  but 
one  question  which  could  legitimately  be  submitted 
to  the  senate,  and  that  was,  whether  the  applying 
state  submitted,  in  the  constitution  she  laid  before 
the  senate,  a republican  form  of  government?  This 
■was  the  sole  question.  The  senate  might  not  inquire 
even  whether  the  proposed  constitution  contained  pro- 
visions which  came  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  States,  becatise  the  moment  the  state  entered 
the  confederacy  so  much  of  the  constitution  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
fell  as  of  course,  and  became  a nullity.  It  was  ut- 
terly void,  and  so  could  do  no  harm.  The  constitu- 
tion was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  would 


override  that  and  all  other  state  constitutions.  All  the 
interna!  and  social  arrangements^©!  a state  consti 
tution  were  matters  for  the  state  alone,  and  congress 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  congress  once  passed 
beyond  the  question  whether  the  proposed  govern- 
ment of  the  new  state  was  republican  or  not,  and 
once  commenced  an  examination  of  the  constitution 
in  its  details,  and  undertook  to  reject  the  state  be- 
cause her  constitution  contained  this  or  that  provi- 
sion which  some  members  of  the  senate  disapproved 
of,  where  was  it  to  stop?  In  that  case,  it  was  the 
congress  that  became  the  makers  of  a state  constitu- 
tion, and  not  the  people  of  the  state  whose  consti- 
tution it  was.  For  illustration:  Supposing  the  con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  people  of  one  of  our  terri- 
tories contained  a prohibition  upon  the  legislature 
against  enacting  any  bank  charter;  and  suppose  (as 
no  doubt  would  be  the  case)  that  some  senators  on 
this  floor  should  consider  this  a very  objectionable 
feature;  would  they,  because  they  thought  a state 
ought  to  have  banks  the  people  of  the  state  thought 
they  ought  to  have  no  banks,  reject  the  state  and  keep 
her  out  of  the  Union?  In  the  argument  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans,)  it  was  this  senate  who 
were  to  make  a constitution  for  the  people  of  Flori- 
da, and  not  the  people  of  Florida  for  themselves. — 
It  was  the  senate  who  were,  in  a sovereign  manner, 
to  declare  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  in  a 
state  constitution.  This  he  held  utterly  at  war  with 
the  entire  spirit  and  genius  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  senate  might  lay  its  finger  on  one  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  and  reject  it,  not  as  anti- 
republican, but  on  some  other  ground,  then  it  might 
lay  its  finger  on  all  the  provisions  which  the  consti- 
tution contained,  and  which  did  not  suit  the  views 
of  the  senate.  Congress  had  nothing  to  do,  in  look- 
ing at  a state  constitution,  with  ar.y  thing  but  ques- 
tions of  boundary,  and  the  question  whether  the  con- 
stitution was  republican.  Here  its  power  of  judg- 
ment began  and  ended.  If  the  constitution  was 
right  on  these  points,  congress  was  bound  to  ad- 
mit the  state.  Whether  any  part  of  her  consti- 
tution was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  a question  for  the  supreme 
court.  That  was  the  tribunal  expressly  provided  to 
pass  on  these  questions.  To  that  tribunal  he  was  for 
leaving  them. 

Mr.  A.  would  nof  go  into  the  details  of  the  debate: 
every  man  felt  the  want  of  time  for  an  extended  de- 
bate, and  the  impossibility  and  impropriety  of  attempt- 
ing at  this  late  hour  to  enter  upon  the  dark  and  dan- 
gerous question  of  slavery.  He  hoped  nothing  would 
induce  gentlemen  to  enter  upon  an  extended  discus- 
sion on  that  question. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that  in  the  relation  which  he  bore 
to  this  question,  it  was  his  duty  to  say  that  the  pro- 
visions on  which  the  senator  from  Maine  had  re- 
marked had  not  escaped  the  judiciary  committee; 
and,  referring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
which  declared  that  laws  of  the  character  which 
had  been  adverted  to  were  calculated  to  endanger 
the  Union,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a member  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  as  a member  of  the  senate,  and  as  a 
citizen  of  a slaveholding  state,  tosay  that  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  people  of  one  of  the  states  j 
to  protect  themselves  by  laws  of  lhat  character,  was 
a question  much  more  calculated  to  endanger  the  I 
Union  than  those  laws  could  be.  If  it  were  true 
that  no  stale  could  in  future  be  admitted  into  this 
confederacy  which  asserted  those  rights  that  were 
necessary  to  her  preservation,  and  submitted  that  as- 
sertion to  congress  when  applying  for  admission — if 
that  was  the  understanding  of  the  senate,  the  sooner 
it  was  known  the  better.  He  denied  lhat,  under  the 
constitution,  which  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
congress  had  any  power  to  pass  laws  excluding  per- 
sons from  admission  who  were  infected  with  physi- 
cal pestilence,  and  yet  such  a power  did  unquestion- 
ably exist;  it  rested  on  the  natural  right  of  every 
community  to  protect  its  own  existence,  and  the 
right  had  been  respected  both  by  congress  and  the 
courts  of  the  country  in  the  case  of  the  quarantine 
laws.  And  could  it  be  that  gentlemen  denied  to  a 
state  the  right  to  pass  laws  essential  to  the  exclusion 
of  a pestilence  far  more  dangerous — of  a moral  pesti- 
lence whose  effects  and  consequences  might  stain  the 
domestic  hearths  of  the  south  with  the  blood  of  wo- 
men and  children?  It  was  vain  to  expect,  whether 
there  was  a time  for  a discussion  or  not,  that  he,  as 
a citizen  of  Georgia,  should  sit  and  silently  hear  the 
doctrine  advocated  that  the  people  of  that  state  might 
not  guard  themselves  from  conspiracy  and  massacre 
by  every  power  which  God  had  given  them,  and 
which  no  state  could  lawfully  be  deprived  of.  So 
clear  was  his  conviction  of  the  perfect  constitution- 
ality of  the  laws  to  which  the  senator  from  Maine 
had  objected,  that  he  should  rejoice  to  see  the  ques- 
tion put  into  any  form  by  which  it  might  be  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  right  of  a 9tatp 


thus  to  protect  itself  by  excluding  from  its  territo- 
ries persons  whose  presence  is  considered  dange- 
rous to  its  safety;  and  he  doubted  not  the  court 
would  recognise  it  in  its  application  to  people  of 
color.  He  should  rejoice  to  have  the  question 
quieted;  but,  whether  it  was  raised,  he  should  pro- 
test against  whatever  was  in  conflict  with  a right  so 
plain. 

Mr.  Evans  had  no  desire  at  this  time  to  prolong 
this  discussion;  his  engagement  on  other  indispensa- 
ble business  did  not  allow  it,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  briefly  stated  the  objection  which 
he  had  to  the  constitution  of  Florida  as  now  before 
the  senate.  The  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen)  need 
not  be  alarmed;  Mr.  E.  had  no  purpose  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  legislature  of  Florida  to  pass  whatever 
laws  they  pleased  after  its  admission  as  a state,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  but  he  did  not  like  a perpetual 
inhibition  in  her  very  constitution  against  ever  eman- 
cipating a single  slave  to  the  end  of  time.  He  would 
not  wish  to  withhold  from  her  the  power  of  self- 
preservation;  but  he  complained  of  the  laws  which 
empowered  her  magistrates  to  arrest,  to  imprison, 
and  to  sell,  he  believed,  (he  knew  it  was  so  in  some 
of  the  slave  states,)  to  sell  for  jail  fees  a free  color- 
ed man  and  a citizen  of  his  own  state.  A case  of 
that  kind  had  once  well  nigh  occurred:  a citizen  of 
Maine  had  been  seized  in  Norfolk,  he  believed,  with- 
out crime,  or  the  suspicion  of  crime,  and  actually 
advertised  for  sale;  and  the  governor  and  council  oi 
Maine,  being  apprized  of  it,  without  legal  authority, 
sent  an  agent  to  pay  his  prison  fees  and  to  relieve 
him  from  unjust  and  illegal  bondage.  These  are 
our  complaints:  you  seize  our  free  citizens,  poor, 
defenceless,  unprotected,  and  you  sell  them  into 
slavery.  YVe  feel  and  we  know  such  laws  to  be  a 
grievance,  and  we  ask  the  protection  which  the  con- 
stitution secured  to  us  and  (o  them,  by  declaring 
that  “citizens  ot  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  alt 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.”  Whether  that  clause  in  the  great  charter 
of  our  liberties  protected  those  wno  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  mariners  and  paid  port  duties,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  hospital  fund,  were  masters  of  vessels, 
and  whom  as  such  the  laws  allowed  to  enter  and 
clear  and  pay  duties,  was  a question  he  too  desired  to 
see  quieted.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  such  per- 
sons, whatever  be  their  complexion,  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  not. 

With  the  views  Mr.  E.  entertained,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  sanction  in  the  constitution  of  any 
state  a provision  like  that  to  which  he  objected  in 
this  constitution  of  Florida.  He  could  nut  at  this 
late  moment,  and  amid  most  pressing  engagements, 
argue  the  question.  Under  present  exigencies  he 
should  not  attempt  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Flo- 
rida legislature;  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  re- 
move all  restriction  from  them.  He  desired  to  have 
the  matter  of  emancipation  left  to  the  people  of 
Florida;  let  them  be  left  free  to  pass  what  laws 
they  pleased,  and  then  have  the  laws  tested  by  the 
constitution.  Why  should  those  senators  who  came 
from  the  free  states  be  called  ou  to  give  their  express 
sanction  to  principles  they  disowned  and  protested 
against. 

The  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  said  that  the 
only  question  for  the  senate  to  settle  was  whether 
the  slate  constitution  was  republican  in  its  form. — 
This  was  not  the  only  question.  If  there  should  be 
in  the  state  constitution  provisions  plainly  and  pal- 
pably against  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
how  would  that  senator  vote?  He  said  that  all  such 
provisions  were,  ipso  facto,  null  and  void.  Mr.  E. 
did  not  know  but  they  might  be;  but,  after  they  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  the  senate  in  the 
reception  of  a state  which  had  submitted  such  a 
constitution  to  its  examination,  they  would  have  a 
great  weight  of  authority  in  their  lavor  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  should  be  called  to  pass  on  their  con- 
stitutionality. 

If  no  amendment  was  proposed  by  any  other  gen- 
tleman to  the  bill,  Mr.  E.  would  move  a proviso  to 
be  added,  which  lie  would  send  to  the  secretary’s  ta- 
ble to  be  read.  It  was  ttien  read  as  follows: 

“ Provided,  however , That,  so  far  as  relates  to  Flo- 
rida, this  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  a con- 
vention of  delegates,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  Florida,  shall  have  so  altered  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  delegates  on  the  Hth 
January,  1839,  as  to  strike  from  article  I6th  in  said 
constitution  the  first  and  third  sections,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  namely,  ‘Sec.  1st.  The  general  assembly 
shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves.’  ‘Sec.  3d.  The  general  assembly 
shall  haye  power  [o  pass  laws  to  prevent  fiee  ne- 
o-roes, mulaltoes,  or  other  persons  of  color  Irora  im- 
migrating to  this  state,  or  from  being  discharged 
from  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Flo- 
rida,’ And  nptning  contained  in  the  same,  in  sub- 
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stance  or  principle,  shall  be  inserted  in  place  thereof, 

or  in  any  other  parts  of  said  constitution.  As  soon 
as  the  alterations  herein  required  shall  have  been 
made,  and  proof  thereof  laid  before  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall  announce  the  same 
by  proclamation,  and  thereupon,  and  without  any 
further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  congress,  the  ad- 
mission of  said  state  of  Florida  into  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  considered 
as  complete.” 

Mr.  E.  continued  his  remarks  at  considerable 
length,  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  views  which 
be  had  taken,  as  reported  in  the  preceding  report, 
saying  that  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  would  allow  him  to  take  further  part  in  the 
debate,  even  if  they  would  permit  him  to  be  present 
to  give  his  vote  on  the  final  question. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the 
question;  but  as  his  colleague  (Mr.  Evans,)  had  call- 
ed his  attention  to  a resolution,  which  was  very  un- 
expected by  him,  as  he  had  quite  forgotten  it,  pro- 
hibiting them  from  voting  to  admit  a state  having 
such  provisions  in  its  constitution  as  should  sanction 
laws  excluding  free  colored  citizens  of  the  north 
from  landing  from  vessels  in  their  ports,  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  express  the  opinion  he  entertained  on 
this  matter.  He  agreed  entirely  with  his  colleague 
in  the  views  he  had  expressed  of  those  southern 
laws.  He  considered  them  as  highly  objectionable, 
and  as  infringing  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
free  colored  citizens  of  the  north.  He  believed  these 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional;  and,  if  the  enactment 
of  any  such  law  were  now  proposed,  he  should  re- 
sist it;  or  if  a law  should  be  brought  forward  secur- 
ing to  such  northern  citizens  their  rights  he  should 
undoubtedly  vote  for  it.  But  no  such  question  pre- 
sented itself  here.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  that  this  was  a question  with 
which  the  senate  had  nothing  to  do.  The  only  in- 
quiry for  them  was  whether  the  state  submitted  a 
republican  constitution;  they  had  no  right  to  go  be- 
hind that  question.  They  had  a right  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  state  constitution  was  monarchical,  or  other 
than  lepubiican  in  its  character;  and  if  not,  he  felt 
himselt  bound  to  go  for  the  admission  of  the  state, — 
The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Maine  did  not 
require  him  to  go  against  the  admission  of  Florida, 
because  by  admitting  her  they  gave  no  sanction  to 
what  her  constitution  might  contain. 

Besides,  what  good  would  it  do?  What  could  they 
effect  by  it?  Suppose  the  clause  were  stricken  out, 
could  not  Florida  at  once  pass  the  same  thing  by  law? 
The  question  of  constitutionality  could  be  decided 
only  by  going  before  the  supreme  court.  If  laws  were 
Unconstitutional  they  were  void  and  nugatory,  and 
the  courts  would  so  pronounce  them.  Were  it  other- 
wise, congress  would  be  empowered  to  make  a con- 
stitution tor  a state,  or  by  us  action  could  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congress  could 
not  alter  or  affect  the  constitution  of  Florida;  its 
provisions  were  eiLher  in  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution or  in  opposition  to  it,  independently  of  what 
congress  might  do.  If  they  were  unconstitutional, 
they  would  so  remain,  whether  we  received  her 
or  not.  Where  then  was  the  difficulty?  If  a man 
should  be  apprehended  under  any  of  these  obnox- 
ious laws,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sue  out  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  bring  the  quesuon  before  the 
court. 

As  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
bis  colleague  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they 
had  been  adopted  while  Mr.  F.  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  state.  They  directed  their  senators  to  pro- 
test against  these  laws  as  unconstitutional  and  Mr. 
F.  did  protest  against  them  accordingly.  [A  laugh.] 
He  obeyed  the  resolutions  by  solemnly  protesting 
against  ail  such  laws.  He  said  they  were  wrong, 
and  he  would  persuade  the  southern  stales,  if  he 
could,  to  repeal  them  all;  but  he  greatly  feared  that 
he  should  not  succeed.  He  recognised,  however,  the 
authority  ol  instructions  and  his  duty  to  obey  them, 
and  he  did  obey  them,  and  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  contravene  them  in  anywise  by  admitting  Flo- 
rida into  the  Union. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  JVlr.  Evans — 

Mr.  Choate  rose  to  express  bis  hope  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  would  not  be  taken  till  after  the 
usual  recess. 

The  senate  then  took  a recess  till  5 o’clock. 

Evening  session.  Mr.  Choate  observed  lhat  the 
principal  oojecl  he  had  in  view  in  moving  for  the 
recess  was  to  allow  his  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Bates)  an  opportunity  of  being  present  and  giving 
bis  vote  on  tins  occasion;  but  he  regretted  to  learn 
bis  severe  liluess  would  prevent  that  object.  He 
had  no  other  purpose  to  serve  which  need  detain  the 
senate  more  than  rive  minutes.  Mr,  C.  felt  loo  strongly 
the  force  of  that  current  by  which  they  were  all  norue 
•long  to  attempt  to  delay  the  senate  by  any  exteud- 


howevcr,  to 
s would  pro- 


ed  argument  on  this, bill.  He  des 
say  a lew  words  upon  it.  but  not  si 
voke  discussion. 

He  could  have  wished  'hat  the  two  applications  for 
admission,  which  were  united  in  thi3  still,  had  been 
presented  to  the  senate  separately.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  a fairer  movement  to  solicit  and  ob- 
tain a judgment  of  the.  senate  on  two  great  questions. 
The  movement  in  which  the  senate  was  now  delib- 
erating was  distinguished  by  novel  circumstances. — 
For  the  first  tune  in  the  history  of  our  government 
two  new  states  had  applied  at  the  same  time  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  the  admission  of  both 
had  been  inserted  in  one  and  the  same  bill.  Mr.  C. 

' desired  to  have  this  fact  marked  and  remembered; 

I 'such  a case  had  never  occurred  before.  The  appli 
cations  of  Maine  and  Missouri  had  been  contempo- 
raneous, yet  those  two  states  had  been  admitted  by 
two  separate  bills,  passed  upon  different  days,  though 
of  the  same  session.  Maine  had  been  admitted  on 
the  third  of  March,  and  Missouri  not  till  the  sixth. 
The  effect  of  the  present  arrangement  was  that 
great  injustice  was  done  to  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  the  one  state  and  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  the  other;  inasmuch  as  they  were 
obliged  on  one  or  the  other  side  to  vote  for  a state 

('they  desired  not  to  receive,  or  to  vote  against  a slate 
to  which  they  would  gladly  open  their  arms.  Mr. 
C.  was  ready  to  go  heart  and  hand  for  the  admission 
'of  Iowa,  but  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  for  the  reception  of 
Florida.  By  putting  both  into  the  same  bill,  gentle- 
men would  compel  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  record  as  voting  to  keep  Iowa  out  of 
(the  Union,  and  he  feared  greatly  lest  in  some  excited 
1 debate  these  yeas  ana  nays  might  be  raked  up  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Massachusetts  resisted  the 
I introduction  of  every  new  state  into  the  Union.  The 
I practical  result  would  operate  very  unjustly  towards 
| her.  Again,  it  was  an  unfair  inode  of  proceeding, 
because  in  this  way  two  measures  might  be  embra- 
! ced  in  one  bill,  neither  of  which  or  only  one  of  which, 
if  standing  alone,  could  command  a majority  of  votes 
in  its  favor.  To  go  back  again,  for  illustration  to  the 
case  of  Texas.  The  senate  had  there  laid  itself 
open  to  the  imputation  that  Texas  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  by  the  action  of  the  president  and  a 
minority  of  congress.  It  had  been  proved  on  the 
yeas  and  nays  that  the  joint  resolution  for  her  recep- 
tion could  not  get  a majority  of  the  senate  in  its 
favor;  if  it  could,  why  had  it  not  been  passed  as  it 
stood.  The  vote  against  it  showed  that  it  was  deem- 
ed to  be  either  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient,  and 
how  then,  had  it3  passage  been  finally  accomplished? 
Only  through  the  addition  of  a proviso  which  de- 
clared that  the  president  might,  if  he  pleased,  admit 
her  in  another  mode.  By  putting  the  resolution  and 
the  proviso  together,  a majority  was  obtained,  which 
could  not  have  been  got  either  the  one  or  the  other 
separately  taken. 

And  see  how  the  same  principle  might  further 
operate.  Suppose  the  president  should  send  a mes- 
senger, and  admit  Texas,  what  would  the  world  be 
called  upon  to  witness?  The  admission  of  Texas  by 
the  president  and  a minority  of  the  senate,  instead 
of  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  stales,  as  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  intended.  So,  in  the  present 
case,  by  uniting  the  two  applications  in  one  bill,  gen- 
tlemen would  probably  succeed  in  getting  a majority 
for  both. 

Since  Florida  had  made  her  application,  and  since 
the  two  had  been  united  in  one  bill,  circumstances 
had  changed.  When  the  bill  was  first  reported,  there 
was  a certain  propriety  oil  some  accounts  in  uniting 
the  two.  He  held  in  his  hand  a resolution  passed  by 
the  Florida  legislature  on  the  11th  of  February, 
which  presented,  at  least,  a very  specious  ease.  [Mr. 
C.  here  read  the  resolutions  ami  preamble.]  Bui  lie 
would  remind  the  senate  how  widely  every  thing  had 
changed  since  the  date  of  these  resolu  ions,  Admit- 
ting them  at  the  time  to  have  been  perfectly  just  and 
true,  what  had  happened  since?  VYe  had  admitted  a 
state  as  large  as  France,  which  might  be  cut  up  into 
forty  slave  states  to-morrow,  each  as  big  as  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  Where  now  were  the  balances  of 
the  constitution?  Where  was  to  be  found  a counter- 
poise for  such  a slave  territory  as  Texas?  Where,  if 
not  in  the  steadfast  and  patriotic  heart  of  America? 
They  were  there  or  nowhere.  God  grant  they  might 
be  found  there!  But  there  stood  Hie  fact.  Since 
the  adoption  of  these  Florida  resolutions  all  had  been 
changed.  A new  empire  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  for  which  no  balance  was  to  be  found  east, 
north,  or  west,  but,  as  lie  bad  said,  in  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  American  heart.  He  still,  therefore,  in- 
sisted that  the  proposition  would  have  been  fairer  if 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  coiqmittee  on  the 
judiciary  (Mr.  Berrien)  could  have  separated  the 
admission  of  the  two  states  into  two  bills,  which 
Mr.  C.  could  have  hoped  would  have  been  done. 


Mr.  Berrien  rose  to  explain,  observing  that  the  re 
port  of  the  judiciary  committee  had  been  made  pre- 
viously to  tiie  action  of  the  senate  on  the  admission 
of  7 exas:  and,  besides,  the  whole  subject  was  under 
the  control  of  the  senate. 

Mr  Choate  said  the  answer  of  the  honorable  sena- 
tor was  satisfactory  so  far  as  that  gentlemen  was 
concerned,  but  it  was  no  answer  to  the  senate.  The 
uniting  of  th8  two  measures  might  have  been  spe- 
cious enough  before  Texas  was  admitted,  but  it  was 
for  a majority  of  the  senate  to  say  whether,  under 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
since  the  bill  was  first  reported,  it  would  not  be  fair- 
er to  allow  them  to  vote  separately  on  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bill. 

And  now  a single  word  on  the  two  subjects  em- 
braced by  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans.)  Mr.  C.  could  not  agree 
with  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen), 
that  the  only  business  of  the  seriate  with  the  consti- 
tution of  Florida  was  to  see  whether  it  provided  a 
republican  form  of  government.  He  thought  that 
congress  had  a right  to  look  into  any  part  of  the  con- 
stitution it  chose.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  say  that  new  states  must  be  admitted; 
it  said  that  they  might  be  admitted.  Congress  might 
admit  the  new  state  or  refuse  it,  and  when  delibera- 
ting which  to  do,  it  might  look  with  as  much  particu- 
larity as  it  pleased  into  the  consliiuiion  proposed  for 
the  new  state,  or  even  beyond  that  constitution.  Mr. 
C.  could  nowhere  find  that  he  was  required  to  see 
that  the  government  should  be  republican.  He  could 
not  find  tnat  he  was  authorized  to  see  that  she  had  a 
constitution  at  all.  He  was  bound  to  guaranty  to  all 
the  states  actually  in  the  confederay  a republican 
form  of  government.  It  was  not  constitutionally 
true;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  untrue  and  unsound,  to 
assert  that,  if  the  constitution  of  a new  stale  was  re- 
publican on  its  face,  congress  was  bound  to  admit 
her.  Suppose  a state  republican  in  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  disposed  to  Jeremy-Benthamize,  she 
might  still  remain  republican,  and  yet  nullify  every 
law  of  congress  on  a certain  class  of  subjects. — 
Would  congress  be  obliged  to  admit  her?  It  was  not 

enough  that  her  constitution  should  be  republican, 

It  must  be  federal  republican;  and  Mr.  C.  therefore 
repudiated  utterly  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the  sena- 
tors from  Ohio  and  Maine. 

Mr.  C.  did  not  intend  to  argue  that  one  or  both  of 
these  provisions  in  the  Florida  constitution  was 
against  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  It 
was  well  known  that  on  that  subject  Massachusetts 
had  had  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  two  of  her 
sisters,  but  that  controversy  was  not  before  this  body; 
in  tins  chamber  it  was  coram  non  judiee,  He  shuuid 
not  discuss  'tie  constitutionality  oi  this  law.  AH  that 
Massachusetts  demanded  was,  that  the  point  in  con- 
troversy should  be  judicially  determined  by  the  high- 
est tribunal.  The  Supreme  court  was  now  sitting; 
in  that  elevated  court  nothing  was  known  of  this  or 
that  judge’s  particular  residence;  it  was  presumed  to 
be  wholly  free  from  ail  sectional  bias;  and  in  its  de- 
cision, whatever  lhat  decision  might  be,  the  slate  of 
Massachusetts,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
it,  would  acquiesce  and  be  satisfied.  If,  by  habeas 
corpus,  or  by  writ  of  error,  or  in  any  oilier  mode, 
this  question,  which  was  disturbing  the  amicable  in- 
tercourse of  three  states  of  this  Union,  could  be 
brought  to  a judicial  decision,  it  was  ail  Massachu- 
setts asked.  Here,  and  on  the  present  bill,  in  regard 
to  the  constitutionality  of  such  provisions,  a great 
deal  ought  to  be  said  or  nothing. 

Mr.  0.  regretted  that  the  honorable  senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker)  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  court,  repmle  i in  a late 
volume  of  Peters,  and  particularly  that  he  shuuid 
have  said  that  the  question  of  the  constitution  .lily  of 
such  laws  as  had  been  objected  to,  had  thereby  been 
adjudicated,  it  was  no  such  thing—  the  question  had 
never  been  decided,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  by  the 
Supreme  court.  The  case  alluded  to  by  the  senator 
was  a very  different  one;  it  had  reference  to  a law 
which  declared  that  if  the  captain  ol  a vessel  coming 
fioiq  abroad  brought  alien  passengers  into  the  coun- 
try, and  should  omit  within  q specified  time  to  file 
with  the  proper  authorities  a list  of  all  such  passen- 
gers, he  should  be  subject  to  punishment.  That  law 
was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional;  but  from  that 
decision  of  a majority  of  the  bench,  such  auliiorities 
as  Joseph  Story  and  John  tVlaishall  had  dissented. 

[Mr.  tYalher  here  said  that  tfie  opinion  had  been 
concurred  in  by  tfiree  judges,  Baldwin,  Thompson, 
and  Barbour,  and  ttiere  had  been  no  dissent  but  that 
of  judge  S.ory  ] 

Mr.  Choate  resumed,  and  af.er  further  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  case  decided,  and  insisting  thai  it 
was  a very  different  case  irom  those  now  referred 
to,  went  on  to  observe  that  this  was  a matter  in  .v  hich 
all  tbe  states  were  at  liberty  to  form  and  express 
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before  tlm  Supreme  court. 

Mr.  P.viin*  ■ ow  moved  hi*  amendment  proyidmg 
for  the  hiking  out  of  ;he  two  clause?  in  the  Florida 
cofstjiutionr 

Mr.  C home  resumed.  He  considered  the-e  clauses  ! 
as  more  imconsiilutional  than  any  which  fie  had  seen  . 
in  ihe  constitution  of'  any  southern  slate.  The  un-  i 
constitutional  legislation  in  Florida  was  all  sanction-  1 
ed  by  this  article.  [Mr.  C.  quoted  the  provision.] 
Mr.  C.  observed  that  congress  had  passed  laws  regu- 
lating commerce,  and  had  provided  under  what  cir- 
cumstance's the  ere  w of  a vessel  might  he  discharged. 
They  had  adopted  and  corrected  the  admiralty  law 
of  England,  and  declared  that  contumacious  seamen 
might  he  turned  ashore  if  the  original  voyage  was  : 
abandoned,  it  was  a great  right  pertaining  to  the  ; 
master  of  a ship  to  turn  his  crew  ashore  and  pay 
them  off.  But  suppose  a portion  of  the  sailors  were 
colored  and  the  ship  was  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
Florida — here  was  a law  of  Florida  which  came  in 
direct  collision  with  a law  of  the  United  Stales. — 
Florida  forbade  the  master  to  turn  his  black  sailors  I 
ashore  any  where  within  her  territory.  He  c<  uld 
have  hoped  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  hon- 
oiable  senator  from  Maine  would  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  the  senate  would  not  be  called  upon  to  sanc- 
tion such  an  organic  law  as  had  been  laid  before  it 
as  the  constitution  of  Florida.  Let  her  constitution 
be  republican  and  apparently  federal,  then  let  her 
pass  such  laws  as  she  pleased;  and  let  her  go  with 
Massachusetts  to  the  Supreme  court  and  tiave  their 
validity  tested,  but  let  not  the  senate  do  any  act 
affirming  such  law. 

As  to  the  second  provision  which  forbade  naturali- 
zation, Mr.  C.  had  nothing  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
tiad  been  already  well  said  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  Maine;  tie  presumed  that  in  his  sentiments  all 
must  concur,  it  the  prophesied  euthanasia  of  sla- 
very should  ever  be  realized  while  the  colored  race 
was  passing  off  to  southern  regions  more  congenial 
to  tneir  nature,  and  the  other  states  were  gradually 
becoming  freed  from  the  burden,  Florida  alone  by 
tli is  provision  would  stand  manacled  arid  fast  bound 
to  the  system.  She  would  have  planted  her  stand- 
ard on  the  beach,  while  the  tide  would  pass  by.  rid 
leave  them  there  alone  in  their  glory.  He  heartily 
united  with  Lire  senator  from  Maine  in  his  proposed 
amendment.  | 

Mr.  Archer  said  that  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  these  clauses  in  the  constitution  of 
Florida  had  been  omitted;  but  let  him  tell  the  sena- 
tors, both  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  that  this 
was  a matter  which  belonged  to  the  law  of  sell- pre- 
servation— that  primeval  and  irreprievable  law, 
which  of  itself  over-rode  all  law  and  ali  constitution. 
If  there  were  a hundred  clauses  in  the  constitution 
absolutely  and  explicitly  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
such  a law  as  that  which  prohibited  the  entrance  of 
free  colored  seamen,  the  southern  stales  might, 
nevertheless,  (cel  themselves  absolutely  obliged  to 
pass  such  a law.  Mr.  A.  wished  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible,  all  difference  of  opinion  in  that  chamber. — 
When  the  prople  of  the  south  believed  that  domestic 
danger  invaded  their  homes  and  threatened  them 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a servile  war,  they  might  lee  I 
themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  such  prohibitory  re- 
gulations as  that  referred  to  by  the  senator  from 
Maine.  But  what  was  the  practical  use  of  all  such 
di  -cussiuus?  Why  did  the  senator  from  Maine  come 
here,  and,  lending  himself  to  the  designs  of  a band 
of  fanatics,  throw  into  the  senate  such  a firebrand  of 
discord?  J'hey  of  the  .-outh  did  riot  care  one  farlhiug 
what  the  constitution  aliowc-d  or  disallowed.  When 
such  senators  as  those  irorn  Massachusetts  or  Maine 
came  into  that  chamber  with  fire  brands  in  their 
hands,  the  south  would  take  precautions  against  the 
consequences  as  she  would  against  the  plague.  I'll  is 
was  one  of  those  eases  where  ihere  must  be  mutual 
forbearance.  Gemlnineii  met  on  that  Hour  from  op 
posite  point.-,  ol  Ihe  Union,  anti  irorn  the  miust  of 
opposite  opinions  and  ins' li utions:  what  good  purpose 
Couid  pos.-ilily  beans  wend  oy  Stirling  up  dissensions 
which  there  was  no  tribunal  to  seltl  au,J  no  means 
of  appeasing.  II  the  honoraoie senator  Irorn  Massa- 
chusetts would  acton  this  occasion  from  his  own  lice 
will  and  his  own  enlarged  views,  he  never  would 
take  or  urge  the  ground  which  lie  had  now  done.  He 
was  under  the  dominion  of  un  influence  to  which  he 
ii.  . ■ ,.cr  eastern  gentlemen  might  be  1 eve  them:  e.ves 
r-  .■  ii  I'u,  y lin'd , but  w Imse  only  ope  a lion  coul  he  I o 
, . .;e,!  e worst  possible  biood  between  opposite  see- 
t . .,  . ,;.o  Union.  If  Massachusetts  chose  to  send 

■ t . > did  ana  Norloik  and  Charleston  ship-  loads 
o Im  o colored  sailors,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
hi,...J.j  ..ix  themselves  with  southern  slaves,  aim 
there  s.ir  up  Ibe  latent  embers  ol  insurrection  in  all 
its  • orst  lor, os  because  tiiev  happened  to  cherish  a 
particular  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uuiieu 


their  conn'ry,  ought  not  In  stir  these  Questions  ever. 

give  them  the  go-by.  Tho-e  who  contiuu  d such  1 
an  unprofitable  and  pernicious  agitation  were  no  pa- ; 
triots. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  lie  reallv  did  not  know  how  to 
understand  the  senator  from  Virginia.  That  gentle- 1 
man  deemed  it  proper  to  tell  the  senate  that  they  j 
were  not  patriots  who,  in  the  disch  irgeuf  their  duly  ! 
and  under  instructions,  the  authority  of  which,  how- 
ever, neither  he  nor  1 recognise 

Mr  Archer . I do  not  recognise  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  gentlemen  says 
they  are  not  patriots  who 

The  Chair  here  interposed  and  said  that  he  had 
not  so  understood  the  senator  from  Virginia;  if  he 
had,  be  should  certainly  have  called  him  to  order. — 
It  was  wholly  unparliamentary  to  make  a charge  of 
that  kind  in  debate. 

Mr.  Archer  If  an  explanation  is  demanded  of  me 
in  a proper  tone  I am  ready  to  give  it:  but  while  it 
is  demanded  in  the  lone  and  manner  at  present  used 
by  the  senator,  I will  not. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  senator  may  do  as  he  pleases.  I 
have  demanded  no  explanation,  and  1 use  no  “tone.” 

[ intend 

Mr.  Archer.  If  so,  it  is  my  free  volition  to  give  an 
explanation.  My  words  had  no  such  import.  What 
I meant  to  say  was,  that  the  course  taken  by  those 
gentlemen  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
this  chamber,  and  would  lead  to  no  good  consequence. 

I made  no  imputation  on  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Evans  Well;  let  all  that  pass  by.  The  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  had  risen  and  appealed  to  the  senate 
in  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession,  he  said. — 
Mr.  E.  appreciated  the  tnolive  of  such  an  appeal, 
and  felt  its  force.  But  what  had  been  the  amount  of 
his  (Mr.  E ’s)  proposition?  Merely  that  the  senate 
should  not  be  called  on  to  give  its  express  explicit 
a|  probation  to  certain  clauses  in  the  Florida  consti- 
tution w hich  the  senator  himself  regretted  were  In 
it,  and  which  he  thought  ought  not  to  have  been 
there.  The  only  difference  between  them  was,  that 
the  senator’s  convictions  of  the  impropriety  were  not 
so  strong  as  his.  They  both  agreed  that  the  clauses 
were,  unfortunately,  improperly  there;  but  Mr  E 
thought  they  were  nnc  •nslitulionally  there.  Now, 
the  senator  proposes,  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  that  the  senate  should  retain  them  as 
they  slo 'd;  that  we  should  violate  our  consciences 
and  our  judgments  by  voting  for  them,  rather  than 
he  who  iias  no  scruples  and  who  deems  them  wrong  ' 
should  vote  against  them.  Would  it  not  be  a better 
way  to  compromise,  if  those  who  regretted  the 
clauses  were  there  should  consenl  to  strike  them  out? 
Some  oi  -us  have  the  clearest  and  strongest  convic- 
tions of  duty,  and  the  firmest  opinions  of  the  uncon- : 
stitiilionality  ol  (his  law,  which  compel  us  to  refuse 
our  votes  in  lavor  o!  a state  constitution  recognising' 
the  power  ol  the  slate  to  enact  them.  And  the  sena- 
tor proposes  that  we  should  violate  these  feelings  and 
these  consciences  to  retain  that  which  all  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  heart  would  lead  him  to  strike  oui; 
and  we  must  retain  them  for  conciliation  and  com- 
promise! That  is  the  appeal  to  ns. 

The  senator  said  another  thing — and  Mr.  E re- 
gretted to  hear  him  say  it.  Thai  senator  had  often 
been  the  eloquent  advocate  of  a rigid  adherence  to 
the  constitution  under  all  circumstances  and  at  every 
saci  dice,  and  had  declared  he  would  not  violate  it  lor 
any  earthly  consideration.  Yet,  what  did  he  say 
now?  Trial  there  weie  or  might  be  circumstances 
when  the  strongest  restrictions  of  ihe  Constitution 
were  but  as  cobwebs,  to  be  brushed  away  when- 
ever, in  the  judgment  id  the  senator,  or  of  any  si  de 
authority,  lir  sandy  of  domestic  institutions  was  e-n 
da  tigered;  considerations  higher  than  all  constitutions 
wouid  justify  them  i:i  abrogating  its  must  sacred 
provisions;  liie  la  > ol' necessity  over-ndmg,  sunvert 
mg,  destroying  all  ihe  securities  and  guaranties  of 
our  iibt-i  lies.  i ins  tVJi.  E.  held  to  be  dangerous, 
very  dangerous  ductiiue.  lie  did  not  know  lio.»  iai 
su  n a principle  might  or  might  not  iiave  operated  in 
a recent  vole  of  the  Senate,  winch  that  senator  So 
strenuously  resisted;  but  it  was  a principle  ol  appal 
lu  g danger  i iie  senator  places  it  on  the  ground  ol 
-ell-preservation.  He  supposes  a ease  ol  extreme 
danger.  But  in  >v  hose  estimation  was  ibis  case  ol 
danger  to  be  thus  extreme?  There  were  two  sides 
to  such  a question,  There  w as  on  one  jude  the  pre- 
servation ol  the  domestic  institutions  ol  certain 
slaies,  and  on  llie  oilier  sine  the  preservation  oi  die 
rights  ol  oilier  stales  where  mat  msiiluliun  did  no. 
prevail.  Y'ne  senator  pul  an  exlreme  u..se,  and  liicn 
asked  whether  they  Had  not  a right  to  u-g.siaie  to  mee. 
it?  The  senator  put  the  case  ol  a whom  snip  load  oi 


sefd  am  mg  southern-  slaves,  designedly  avo  verily  to 
incite  them  to  m -■  i reclion  and  butch  rv ; and,  he 

hands  on  them  by  ail  - tea..?;  seize  .hem  and  .punish 
them  with  what,  severity  you  please.  But  the  law 
lie  complained  of  was  that  which,  when  a free  citi- 
zen from  another  state,  having  no  such  purpose  of 
crime  and  murder  in  his  heart,  no  such  thought  in 
hi?  head,  but  who  ca  ne  among  them. for  the  lawful 
purposes  of  commerce,  if  his  complexion  was  of  a 
certain  hue,  empowered  them  instantly  to  seize  and 
cast  him  into  prison.  They  punish-,  I the  man,  not 
for  any  overt,  evil  aet,  nor  even  for  any  evil  intent 
>.f  his  heart,  but  fur  ihe  color  of  .is  face.  W is  this 
just.  Was  it  according  to  the  constitution? 

Let  the, n make  their  ia  vs  lor  the  pu  li-hmiot  of 
crime  as  severe  as  Kiev  pleased,  wh  > would  com 
plain?  who  had  complained?  Who  denied  that  they 
lud  a perfect  right  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  persons, 
while  ur  colored,  co  ne  from  when*  they  might,  who 
were  guilty  of  actual  crime?  Nobody  would  com- 
plain of  ibis.  They  had  lately  done  so,  and  nobody 
q lestioned  their  power.  But  when  a free  man  with- 
out dreaming  of  any  purpose  of  harm,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ivim  every  disposition  to  observe  their 
laws,  came  into  one  of  their  ports  for  purposes  of 
honest  traffic,  they  impute  crime  to  him  by  ioree  of 
law;  they  seize  and  imprison  him,  and  they  scourge 
him  Irorn  their  soil.  What  could  be  more  illegal  or 
unjust?  It  was  no  answer  to  say  that  men  coming 
among  tiieir  slaves  with  an  evil  purpose  ought  to  lie 
punished.  Punish  the  guilty,  but  not  the  innocent. 
Punish  crime,  but  not  color.  As  to  the  talk  about 
torches,  and  bloody  hearlhs,  .md  blaz  s,  ami  lorna- 
hewks,  and  ail  that,  it  did  not  m we  him  mitcti.-s. 
Who  had  any  such  purposes  as  knelling  blazes  and 
deluging  hearths  with  b!o  id?  Wnat  northern  sailor 
w eal  to  Norfolk  or  Charleston  witu  any  such  design? 
He  k .ew,  indeed,  that  thefe  were  societies  at  the 
north  who  cherished  the  purpose  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation: and  had  it  never  occured  to  southern  gen- 
tlemen how  powerfully  they  . ere  a ding  and  abett- 
ing the  ends  oi  such  associations  by  a course  su-h  a- 
tiiey  were  pursuing?  Mr.  E.  knew  something  of 
these  abolitionists  and  of  their  movements,  whom 
souilierri  gentlemen  reprobated  so  vehemently.  He 
t el t no  disposition  to  defend  tneir  principle-  or  their 
measures;  but  he  could  tell  Ins  southern  friend  this, 
that  those  abolitionists  have  very  little  desire  that 
the  south  should  repeal  their  obnoxious  laws,  or  mi- 
tigate in  any  way  the  evils  of  slavery.  When  that 
is  done,  their  vocation  is  gone.  These  laws  and 
the-e  hardships  are  the  very  breath  of  their  no-tri.s. 
These  are  among  Ihe  evils  upon  which  they  excite 
the  public  mind:  if  the.-e  were  gone,  they  would  lose 
Iheir  topics  for  pathetic  appeal  and  popular  declama- 
tion. Every  eiiloreeuient  ol  such  enactments,  every 
increase  in  their  severity,  gave  them  a new  and 
plausible  and  olten  a just  occasion  of  appealing  to 
the  conscience  ol  the  freeman  of  the  norm,  and  of 
making  converts  to  their  cause.  i'tiey  seized,  in 
their  eager  anxiety , on  the  existence  of  such  laws, 
which  practically  operated,  not  against  crime,  but 
agamst  innocence.  This  furnished  them  with  some 
ol  their  strongest  arguments;  anil  used,  as  they  knew 
how  to  use  it,  it  was  in  their  hands  one  of  the  mo-t 
effective  instruments  that  could  be  desired  to  keep 
up  the  very  excitement  of  which  southern  men  com- 
plained. 

Mr.  E.  did  not  object  to  the  slave'uolding  states 
preserving  iheir  internal  peace  and  solely,  llie  lives 
and  dwellings  ot  their  citizens.  God  toroid:  but 
what  he  complained  of,  and  what  all  the  north  com- 
plained of,  and  would  continue  to  complain  ot,  was 
that  while  the  ta  • s of  their  own  state  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union  secured  protection  to  honest 
men  while  in  Ihe  Iran-aclion  ol  iawlul  business,  and 
riot  otherwise,  the  laws  ol  the  south  subjected  them 
to  imprisonment  and  lus-  oi  liberty  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  crime.  They  lell  themselves 
called  on  to  resist  any  mrlher  extension  ot  such  a 
system. 

In  ali  this  his  colleague  (Mr.  F in  field)  differed 
from  him  He  said  lust  ihe  iii-triieiioj-is  ol  his  legjs 
inture  required  him  to  protest,  and  he  Old  protest— 
Very  good.  But  Ihe  ms. ruction-  al-o  required  him 
to  make  u.-e  of  his  best  efforts  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  such  laws,  whether  txi-iing  m -tales  or  territo- 
ries. Now,  Mi.  E.  thought  one  o the  “best  eiioi  Is” 
to  effect  tins  vioulil  be  to  say  that  tney  would  not 
consent  to  the  admission  ol  tins  new  slate  uole-s 
such  provisions  ..ere  stricken  out  of  tier  constitution . 
Lea-t  ol  ail  >va-  it  using  their  best  efforts  to  the  end 
designated,  to  sit  in  peticcl  sii.  nee,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  and  .-auction  su  h provisions.  He  considered  that 
to  sanction  such  a clause  in  the  r.ou-iiiuUon  ol  a 
stave  was  to  Invite  the  legi-latine  ol  the  s.ale  to  pass 

laws  lu  conformity  wiib  it.  It  was  doing  ali  the 
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senate  could  do  to  declare  such  laws  constitution  ).  ing  wh.'.t  many  consib-r.M  ■ >'  ■ 

This  Mr.  E Would  no!  do.  He  Would  ns  tie  was  re-  ; sion,  an  >ne  which  a'1  ’• 

quired  to,  use  Ins  best  efforts  to  procure  their  repeal;  ' introduced  into  this  slam  c.on-iiui'ion’  There  was 
and,  as  one  of  the  ways  to  do  (his,  he  would  have  a homely  hut  a wl«e  maxim  Inch  advised  men  < 
congress  express  its  solemn  opinion  that  such  laws  let  well  enough  alone.  The. gentlemen  of  the  south 
ought  not  to  have  an  existence.  | were  fully  protected  in  thru-  rights.  What  one.  stale 

Mr.  Archer  wished  to  otter  a few  words  of  p.spbna 


tion,  which  he  considered  as  due  alike  to  the  how 
able  senator  from  Maine  arid  to  himself.  He  had 
expressed  his  regret  that  these  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  Florida.  And  why? — 
Because  he  considered  the  exercise  of  such  a power 
unconstitutional?  Far  from  it.  Though  it  was  per 
fectly  competent  for  a slaveholriing  slate  to  have 


in  this  entire  confederacy  had  raised  a standard 
against  them?  Not  one.  There  were,  to  be.  sure 
enthusiasts  and  incendiaries  in  many  of  the  states; 
but  the  insertion  of  clauses  like  these  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a slaveholding  stale,  and  the  sinmion  of 
such  clauses  by  Ihe  senate,  would  only  furnish  s'iin- 
ulus  to  the  worst  efforts  of  crazy  abolitionists. — \ 
Mr  W.  was  far  fraum  defending  these  people;  lie  ne 


no  human  being  could  be  more  opposed  to  them  than 
he  was;  but  southern  gentlemen  might,  rely  upon  it 


such  a provision  on  her  statute  book,  he  regretted  it  ver  had  excused  or  palliated  their  proceedings,  and' 
had  been  put  into  her  constitution.  He- would  not 
have  had  it  inserted  (here.  He  might,  very  consist- 
ently, see  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  such  in- 
sertion, and  even  from  enacting  such  a law,  and  yet 
consider  himself  obliged  by  the  clause,  when  insert- 
ed, to  exercise  the  power. 

But  there  was  a much  more  material  question. — 

Suppose  they  all,  with  one  accord,  south  and  norlh, 


ever  to  that  effect- 

The  other  clause  in  this  Florida  constitution  which 
had  encountered  the  oppo-ition  of  gentlemen  was 
that  which  empowered  the  legislature  to  pass  laws 
forbidding  the  immigration  into  Ihe  slate  of  free 
persons  of  color  from  noilheru  vess-ls.  Now,  the 
power  to  pass  such  laws  would  he  precisely  the 
same,  whether  this  clause  was  in  the  constitution  or 
out  of  it.  Why  would  gentlemen  spend  their  time 
in  fighting  with  straws?  The  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion would  have  no  more  validity  if  brought  oei’ore 
the  supreme  court  than  the  laws  passed  under  il;  so 


as  a fact,  that  by  adopting  measures  of  this  charac-j  that,  in  point  of  constitutions  ity,  it  was  wholly  im- 
ter  they  were  practically  creating  abolitionists.  If  , material  whether  the  clause  was  retained  or  expung- 
- - - ed. 


But,  in  arguing  against  the  retaining  of  this  clause 
in  the  constitution,  the  broad  ground  ha  I been  taksn 


| the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  and  of  a conslitu- 
j tion  which  sanctioned  them,  was  a matter  of  doubt, 

I let  that  question  be  decided  by  the  courts  There 
was  a fit  and  a constitutional  tribunal  provided  for  j that  a state  could  not  constitutionally  interfere  l > 
should  reprobate  the  introduction  of  such  a clause  the  express  purpose.  Let  them  decide  in  Ihe  cool-  prevent  the  landing  of  free  persons  in  its  ports,  whe- 
into  this  constitution,  did  it  follow  that  (lie.  senate  had  , ness  and  dignity  of  judicial  rectitude;  hut  why  invite  tlier  colored  or  not.  He  would  put  a case  l > seua 
any  right  to  expunge  it?  He  denied  such  right.  The  discussion  in  Ihe  senate  on  a topic  like  that?  Were  tors.  A ship  sailed  from  Boston,  and  en  ered  a port 
senate  had  no  such  power.  It  was  neither  in  the  I they  not  throwing  Ihe  apple  of  discord  into  the  com-  . of  Florida,  having  three  free  black  sailors  on  board . 
lenale  nor  in  congress.  What  cognizance  Lad  they  1 munity  by  sanctioning  enactments  of  this  character?  When  these  ineri  attempted  to  land  they  were  turned 
over  the  acts  of  the  state?  Was  not  their  whole  The  honorahle  senator  from  Virginia  hg-J  insisted  back  under  the  authority  of  the  stale  law.  Now,  in 
power  in  the  matter  included  in  one  single  word,  to  that  the  senate  had  nothing  to  look  to  iri  passing  on  a the  southern  stales  slaves  were  employed  as  sailors 
see  that  the  constitution  was  republican?  Did  that  state  constitution  but  the  single  question  whether  it  as  well  as  free  men.  Suppose  Llien,  on  the  oilier 
give  the  senate  power  or  authority  to  pass  on  every  l was  republican;  but  he  would  ask  that  honorahle  hand,  that  a ship  sailed  from  Charleston  and  entered 
clause  in  the  state  constitution?  To  say  to  the  state,  gentleman,  supposing  the  constitution  of  a new  state  the  port  of  Boston,  with  three  black  slave  sailors  on 
You  shall  have  nothing  in  your  constitution  but  just  applying  for  admission  contained  features  palpably  hoard,  would  t lie  stale  of  Massachusetts  so  lar  re- 
what  we  approve?  Would  any  gentleman  undertake  and  undeniably  in  contlict  with  the  constitution  of  sped  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  recog- 
to  maintain  such  a position-1  WoHd  any  one  say  that  the  United  Slates,  would  that  senator  approve  it  by  niged  by  souihern  laws,  as^to  forbear  action  in  rela- 
the senate  was  to  submit  its  will  for  l fie  slate’s  will?  admitting  the  state?  would  he  content  himself  with  a , tion  to  these  men?  No,  She  would  lane  them  away 
The  senator  from  Maine  considered  himself  as  hav-  silent  vote?  Mr.  W.  felt  very  sure  he  would  not. 

I This  argument  was  not  new;  the  principle  had 
i been  drawn  into  dispute  on  b,  former  occasion.  Gen 
tlemen  would  all  remember  the  controversy  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan  touching  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween them.  Ohio,  in  her  constitution,  defined  a 
certain  line  as  her  northern  boundary. 


ing  a right  to  exclude  these  clauses  from  the  consti- 
tution. If  he  might  pass  upon  these,  why  not  upon 
all  the  rest?  The  proceeding  was  unauthorized — it 
would  be  a usurpation.  The  senate  had  no  right  to 
make  constitutions  for  tile  stales. 


His  friend  had  said  that  if  they  in  the  south  appre 
bended  the  machinations  of  emissaries,  and  could  j 
prove  that  colored  men  from  the  north  were  enga- 
ged in  spreading  disaffection  among  their  slaves, 
they  might  arrest  and  punish  them  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  the  north  would  never  complain.  He 
would  put  a case  to  the  senate.  Suppose  they 
thought  that  the  introduction  of  such  emissaries  in 
the  guise  of  sailors  threatened  them  with  insurrec- 
tion and  murder,  would  not  the  effect  in  respect  to 
them  he  the  same?  Would  not  the  conservative 
principle  entitle  them  to  avoid  the  effect  just  as 
much  as  if  the  purpose  was  openly  avowed?  Sup- 
pose the  charier  of  the  state  warranted  the  passage 
of  a quarantine  law,  if  a vessel  should  come  into 
their  ports  with  the  yellow  fever  >r  the  plague  on 
board,  had  they  no  rrght  to  keep  her  out  because  stie 
came  ihere  in  good  faith,  and  riot  for  the  purpose  of 


from  their  master  and  discharge  them  as  free.  Did 
the  senator  from  Maine  see  no  difficulty  in  tiiis  fact? 
Was  not  the  gentleman’s  principle  as  good  at  one 
end  of  the  line  as  at  the  other  end?  If  any  act  of 
state  interference  with  sailors  entering  the  ports  of 
tl  e state  on  account  of  their  relations  as  free  or 
1 he  consti-  slave  was  unjust  and  oppressive,  why  was  it  not  as 
tution  was  submitted  to  congress,  and”  no  disapproba-  unjust  on  one  side  as  on  the  olhei?  Ami  with  what 
tion  was  expressed.  The  state  was  admitted,  and  face  could  gentlemen  complain  that  the  southern 
her  people  drew  the  inference  that  congress  sane-  states  interlered  with  the  rights  of  their  sailors  in 
tioned  the  boundary  line  as  there  laid  down.  But  prohibiting  them  to  land,  when  they  themselves  so  far 
what  happened  when  the  state  of  Michigan  applied  interfered  with  soulnern  sailors  as  to  abolish  the  pro- 
for  admission?  In  her  constitution  also  the  bounda-  perty  of  a master  in  his  servant? 
ry  line  was  defined,  but  defined  in  a manner  which  Mr.  While  said  there  weie  some  things  in  thiscon- 
came  in  conflict  with  tfie  constitution  of  Ohio;  and  stilulion  w hich  operated  quite  as  much  in  favor  of 
Ohio  resisted  it,  as  being  contrary  to  the  authorita-  the  free  states  as  of  the  slaveholding  states.  If  Mr. 
live  decision  of  congress.  This  showed  that  the  ac-  W.  should  follow  implicitly  the  impulses  of  his  con- 
tion  of  the  seriaie  w as  not  to  be  confined  to  the  siri-  slituents,  he  could  not  vote  any  more  slave  states 
gle  question  whether  the  constitution  of  an  applying  into  the  Union;  but  Florida  termed  an  exception, 
state  was  republican  or  riot.  Wr.  W.  did  not  consi-  because  she  entered  the  Union  under  treaty  stipula- 


der  it  expedient  to  pass  silently  over  a question  of 
this  kind.  He  saw  no  evil  that  could  arise  from  ex- 
pressing dissent  from  such  parts  of  a constitution  as 
tiie  senate  disapproved.  They  took  from  Florida  no 


tion.  If  he  should  vote  on  retaining  or  expunging 
the  firsj. of  the  clauses  which  had  been  objected  to, 
on  a mere  calculation  of  the  interest  of  the  free 
stales,  tie  should  say  let  the  clause  remain;  for  if 
there  was  any  thing  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  the 


spreading  disease?  Were  they  to  be  bound  hand  and  ! one  right.  Jf  the  insertion  of  such  a clause  in  the  - - . ..  ,.  . 

foot,  and  suffer  themselves  to  become  victims  of  con-  constitution  was  necessary  before  the  legislature  : free  states,  it  was  the  emancipation  o,  southern 

’ _ . i .1 l x'_  ..  ii _ t : ..  ~ ♦ l.  ^ r niu.n  IHii-s  .oAufionf  thoir  r»  \xj  n re  pmaiif’inti  p/  hpna 


gtitutional  law?  And  so,  if  persons,  with  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  sailors,  were  found  to  operate 
as  causes  of  mischief,  would  they  not  be  as  much  au- 
thorized to  exclude  them  as  they  would  to  keep  out 
plague  or  yellow  fever?  So  far  from  meaning  any 
offence  by  the  adoption  of  suen  precautionary  regu- 
lations, they  aimed,  on  the  contrary,  at  conciliation. 
There  existed  a fever  in  the  public  mind  on  this 
whole  suojeet,  and  it  did  not  become  eminent  states- 
men and  men  of  high  and  prominent  station  to  lend 
the  vveignt  of  their  character  to  aid  in  the  excite- 
ment. There  were  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  to 
circumstances.  This  might  he  a very  haid  case  to 
some  of  tiiese  colored  sailors,  but  these  lew  hard 
cases  must  be  borne  wilh,  lest  a mischief  ten  thou- 
sand tunes  as  great  should  be  incurred.  The  law  so 
much  complained  of  was  no  unfriendly  edict;  it  was 
conservative  in  its  character,  and  looked  to  the  pre- 
servation of  union  and  mutual  good  leelings.  He 
knew  his  honorable  Ineud  from  Maine  considered 
himself  bound  to  lake  the  course  he  was  now  pursu- 
ing, and  all  gentlemen  who  admitted  the  obligatory 
force  of  instructions  were  bound  to  act  on  the  same 
principle.  But  not  a state  legislature,  nor  all  the 
men  oil  earth,  should  induce  him  to  pursue  a course 
which  his  understanding  and  conscience  forbade. — 
Conscience  knew  no  law  but  the  laws  of  the  Deity 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that,  entertaining  serious  appre- 
hensions that  his  friends  on  the  otner  side  ol  the 
chamber  might  run  into  an  unpleasant  controversy 
on  this  subject,  ne  felt  constrained  to  press  lor  the 
question. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  next  addressed  the  senate.  His 
honorable  anu  learueu  friend  (ruin  Virginia  (Mr.  Ar- 
cuer)  had  observed  that  there  was  a lever  m the  pub- 
lic mincl  on  this  suuject.  It  was  true.  Why,  men, 
should  the  senate  aggravate  that  lever  by  sanclion- 


couid  pass  such  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  , slaves.  The  moment  their  owners  emancipated  them 
community,  iiow  were  such  laws  passed  in  Louisia-  they  immediately  poured  the  u out  on  the  free  states 
na?  for  her  stale  constitution  contained  no  clause  of  adjacent  to  their  border.  It  was  considered  by  many 
this  description.  Better  to  strike  il  out,  than  let  the  ; as  a humane  act  to  emancipate  slaves,  and  large 
laws  be  passed,  and  leave  their  constitutionality  to  numbers  were  accord mgly  emancipated  by  will. 


be  tested  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Henderson  understood  that  the  admission  of  the 
slate  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  sixteenth 
section  o!  her  constitution,  which  declared  that  the 
legislature  should  have  no  power  to  emancipate 
slaves.  He  thought  that  some  misapprehension  exist- 
ed as  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  of  this  provi- 
sion. It  obviously  meant  that,  in  Florida,  no  slave 
shoulu  be  emancipated  without  the  consent  of  his 
master.  It  was  merely  embodying  a principle  which 
was  recognized  and  acted  on  in  all  ihe  souihern 
states.  Such  a provision  was,  lie  believed,  to  be 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  all  of  them.  Jf  ttiere 
was  any  exception,  it  was  where  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly conferred  such  a power  on  the  legislature. — 
If  tiie  power  was  not  found  there,  the  legislature  had 
no  right  to  perform  the  act.  No. slate  v. as  organized 
but  for  tiie  protection  of  file,  liberty,  and  property. 
The  regulation  of  these  was  inserted  in  a constim 
tion;  no  legislature  had  tiie  power  of  obliterating 
properly,  i'iie  legislature  ol  Maine  had  no  more 
right  than  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  to  enact  a 
law  abolishing  lue  properly  ol  any  man.  Its  whoie 
power  was  oirecled  lu  regulate  and  protect  proper- 
ty, not  to  destroy  it.  And  if  a legislature,  whether 
in  a northern  or  a southern  stale,  should  undertake 
to  pass  a law  having  such  an  operation,  there  was 
not  a court  hut  vvotnd  declare  such  law  to  be  null 
and  void.  1 he  legislature  must  go  to  tiie  people  and 
gel  tueir  consent  Uelore  it  could  du  any  Hung  w'lncii 
took  their  properly  out  ol  their  nanus,  fcio  trial,  al- 
ter all,  this  provision,  winch  was  represented  asso 


j When  set  free  they  couJd  not  remain  wiiere  they 
I were;  they  were  driven  over  the  line  and  came  in 
I among  t fie  population  of  tiie  free  states  They  were 
j soon  desirous  of  revisiting  their  kindred  and  friends, 

1 but  southern  laws  prevented  their  return,  and,  if  a 
j man  went  back  to  see  his  wife,  tie  found  a jail.  As 
| a mere  question  of  peace  and  interest,  he  should  say, 
j let  that  regulation  which  prohibited  emancipation 
i be  fundamental  and  unalterable.  Ho  would  read  to 
! the  senate  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  adopted 
by  Texas  in  1836,  when  Ihere  was  much  greater 
need  of  protecting  the  slave  holding  interest  than 
there  was  in  Florida. 

[Mr  W.  here  read  from  the  Texas  constitution, 
winch  prohibited  the  manumission  of  a slave  by  tiie 
legislature  without  the  consentof  his  master.] 

In  reference  to  the  oilier  clause,  which  pioliibited 
the  landing  ol  tree  colored  sailors  from  northern 
vessels,  Mr.  W.  stated  that  the  constitution  of  Texas 
contained  no  sucii  provision.  It  had  in  it  a clause 
which,  if  it  were  simply  a matter  oi  iaw,  Mr.  VV. 
should  consider  just  and  right,  but  he  thought  there 
was  no  need  ot  ns  being  inserted  in  a state  con- 
stitution. [Mr.  VV.  here  read  a passage  Inm  the 
Texas  constitution,  very  imperfectly  heard  by  the 
reporter,  but  which  referred  to  tiie  permanent  resi- 
dence ol  iree  eoloreu  persons  among  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  congress  ] The  provision  i i Texas 
was  permissive  anu  conditional,  b.ut  me  Florida  law 
was  peremptory  and  absolute.  No  free  colored  per- 
son could  enter  tiie  stole  u.i  any  cm., tin  >.  if  1 on 
da  was  invaded,  ana  a colored  regiment  of  so.diers 
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was  in  the  neighborhood,  ready  for  her  defence,  it 
could  not  be  introduced  till  this  law  was  repealed. — 
St  had  been  asked  whether  these  regulations  were 
reciprocal,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
thing  was  not  done  in  the  north  of  which  northern 
men  complained  as  being  done  in  the  south?  The 
senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  had 
stated  that  if  a slave  owning  captain  visited  the  ports 
of  New  England  with  slaves  as  sailors,  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  other  eastern  stales  would  in- 
stantly emancipate  them.  If  such  were  the  fact, 
Mr.  W.  had  never  known  or  heard  of  it.  He  knew 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  southern 
gentlemen  to  travel  in  the  northern  stales  having  one 
or  more  black  servanis  with  them.  He  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether,  in  cases  where  slaves  were 
thus  emancipated  by  force  of  law,  the  court  which 
set  them  free  gave  judgment  that  the  master  should 
be  allowed  payment  for  the  loss  of  their  services. — 
If  not,  he  should  be  the  last  to  approve  of  such  a 
proceeding.  He  thought  that,  in  the  southern  stales, 
where  slaves  were  emancipated  they  ought  not  to  be 
turned  out  as  paupers,  to  be  a burden  on  neighboring 
states. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  should  have  been  silent  on  this  oc- 
casion if  the  subject  had  not  been  properly  here, 
and  if  he  had  not  been,  by  the  constitution,  consti- 
tuted a judge  in  the  case.  The  southern  states  had 
righis,  and  he  wished  to  secure  them,  and  to  secure  j 
them  in  their  own  keeping.  Congress  was  bound  to 
guaranty  to  every  new  stale  coming  into  the  Union 
a republican  form  of  government.  But  how?  By 
protecting  it  after  it  was  organized  as  a state?  No; 
but  by  revising  their  constitution  of  government,  and 
Mr.  W.  was  made  one  of  the  judges  to  pass  upon  it. 
As  the  representative  of  a federal  and  a balanced 
Union,  he  could  not  consent  to  make  it  a fundamen- 
tal organic  law  of  any  state,  that  he  never  should 
return  an  emancipated  slave  to  his  own  family  and 
his  native  soil. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  this  subject.  The 
constitution  empowered  congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  “among  the  several 
states. ” As  yet  congress  had  done  nothing  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  on  that  subject.  Could  it  make 
state  laws  valid  which  would  not  have  been  soother- 
wise?  The  case  was  now  before  them.  The  two 
houses  were  called  to  adopt  a constitution  which 
made  it  unlawful  for  a free  colored  person  to  visit  a 
slaveholdiug  state  even  for  temporary  purposes  of 
trade.  The  question  arose  as  an  open  question, 
whether  this  inhibition  was  constitutional?  Suppose 
congress  should  say  that  the  slave  stale  might 
pass  such  a regulation,  this  was  regulating  trade  be- 
tween states  under  that  qualification.  If  the  senate 
adopted  the  Florida  constitution,  it  would  virtually 
declare  sucli  a law  as  sanctioned  by  their  authori- 
ty. Sucli  a .decision  must  inevitably  exert  great 
Influence  over  the  supreme  court.  Now,  Mr.  W, 
was  not  willing  to  step  in  as  an  umpire  between  the 
northern  and  southern  maritime  slates.  The  south 
contended  that  the  not th  had  no  right  to  introduce 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict. Yet,  now  when  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out 
an  obnoxious  feature  in  a southern  constitution,  so 
that  congress  should  not  be  called  on  to  sanction  a 
regulation  ill  favor  of  slavery,  it  was  contended  that 
Congress  might  constitutionally  act  on  the  subject, 
provided  its  action  was  in  favor  of  slavery;  hut  not 
if  its  action  was  to  operate  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  had  supposed  that  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  con- 
gress over  the  subject  was  demurred  to  by  southern 
gentlemen.  Mr.  VV.  wasiied  his  hands  from  all  in 
terfereiice  in  tne  matter,  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
left  to  the  stales  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  their 
own  municipal  concerns.  He  was  lor  the  admission 
pf  Florida,  whether  these  clauses  were  in  hereon 
gtitutjon  or  put  of  jt.  But  be  objected  to  them  a- 
jmproper,  in  the  name  01  an  awakening  and  a think- 
ing constituency,  growing  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  m 
power,  in  influence,  in  intelligence*  and  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  national  treasury.  He  could  riot 
sillier  the  question  to  pass  without  this  expression  of 
fiis  sentiments.  ^ 

Mr.  Sevier  said  that  his  own  impression  was  that 
senators  nad  not  read  this  Florida  constitution,  He 
doubted  whether  the  senator  from  Maine  had,  Wny, 
there  was  no)  a slaveholdiug  state  in  the  Union 
which  had  so  mild  a constitution,  as  this  about  w hicb 
gentlemen  made  so  much  fuss.  How  was  it  m Ken- 
tucky?  There  the  legislature  coutd  not  emancipate 
a slave  without  paying  the  master  his  value,  How 

as  it  in  Arkansas,  his  own  state?  Mr.  S3,  himsell 

.i  ruinumil  one  of  his  own  slaves  without 

.....  i I. ^ in  o a bond,  with  securities,  that  he  never 
Sii.m  u .itiuiue  a burden  to  the  court  ty.  No  slate 
j.  a i -.a  la  re  had  the  i ighl  of  emancipating  a slave.— 
The  legislature  of  Arkansas  had  no  such  power.— 
But  every  slaveholder  in  Florida  might  emancipate 
his  own  slave,  though  in  Arkansas  he  could  not,  ex- 


cept under  severe  restrictions.  How  was  it  in  Mis- 
sissippi? The  assembly  had  no  power  to  emancipate 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  unless  the  slave 
had  distinguished  himself  by  some  eminent  service 
done  to  the  state.  Every  slave,  state  in  the  south  had 
analogous  provisions.  Mr  S.  had  looked  into  the 
constitution  of  them  all.  In  Missouri  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  had  stronger  provisions  than  this. — 
No  slave  state  was  able  to  pay  for  all  the  slaves  if 
they  should  be  manumitted.  In  some  of  the 
counties  in  Arkansas  they  numbered  five  and 
six  to  one  white  man.  To  talk  of  the  legislature’s 
emancipating  them  on  paying  their  value  was  all 
nonsense.  No  legislature  could  do  it.  But  the  mas 
ters  might  emancipate  by  giving  the  req  dsite  bond 
and  security.  And  yet  gentlemen  talked  here 
about  rejecting  Florida  because  its  constitution 
was  like  that  of  every  slaveholding  state  m the  coun- 
try. 

But  it  had  heen  said  that  it  was  hard  that  the  poor 
negro  who  had  been  set  free  could  not  come  back  to 
his  home  to  see  his  wife.  This  constitution  did  not 
say  s<>.  All  it  said  was,  that  the  legislature  might 
pass  a law  to  that  eflect,  if  they  should  find  it  neces- 
sary; it  might  but  it  was  not  hound  to. 

Mr.  S.  regretted  the  course  this  debate  had  taken. 
He  cared  not  a farthing  whether  the  clauses  were 
stricken  out  or  not,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  — 
But  what  must  be  the  result?  Tne  bill  mu3t  go  back 
to  ttie  other  house,  where  there  was  a majority  strong 
against  slavery,  and  it  would  of  course  be  lost  for 
this  session  and  this  congress.  The  action  of  the  se- 
nate would  work  finely  in  enlightening  the  opposition 
and  sharpening  their  vision. 

The  senator  from  Maine  had  said  southern  gentle- 
men by  advocating  clauses  like  these,  converted 
themselves  into  the  allies  of  the  abolitionists,  whom 
he  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  honorable  senator  char 
acierize  as  hypocritical  in  their  opposition,  and  glad 
if  the  south  would  retain  such  laws.  Mr.  S.  entire- 
ly agreed  with  gentlemen  as  to  abolitionists.  He 
believed  Ihey  were  the  biggest  hypocrites  and  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  th  is  woild;  and  he  was  espe- 
cially glad  to  hear  gentle  cen  coming  from  the  same 
piace  with  them  bear  so  just  a testimony  to  their 
character.  God  forbid  that  Mr.  S.  should  defend 
them!  [A  laugh.]  They  had  voted  in  a way  he  did  i 
not  understand  nor  like  at  all  They  had  gone  for 
Birney,  and  a few,  a very  few  of  them,  for  Polk. — 
[increased  laughter  ] 

As  for  this  Florida  constitution,  it  was  as  mild  as 
a lamb.  Yet,  if  the  people  who  adopted  it  could 
have  foreseen  the  violent  opposition  one  or  two  of  its 
clauses  were  to  meet  with  from  certain  quarters,  they 
would  have  done  belter  to  keep  them  out.  He  thought 
it  would  do  very  well  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  understood  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  a similar  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  Sevier  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Iri  Arkansas 
the  legislature  could  not  take  away  Ins  property 
without  paying  him  for  it.  He  owned  a very  fine 
saddle  horse.  Could  the  legislature  emancipate  tiiat 
without  paying  him  the  full  price  of  it?  If  not,  how  ! 
were  (iiey  going  to  take  a a ay  iris  negroes  without  i 
paying  him  for  them?  No  abolitionists  thank  God,  j 
could  come  into  his  legislature  and  set  all  the  negroes  i 
free  by  law. 

Mr.  Simmons  thought  the  senator  from  Arkansas 
had  misapprehended  the  force  of  the  amendment. — ; 
He  said  tiiat  this  constitution  was  much  milder  than 
many  of  those  now  in  force  in  the  southern  siaies; ! 
and  he  had  cited  the  provisions  of  several  of  them 
to  show  ibis.  Mr.  S.  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of ! 
congress  in  admitting  a new  state  to  examine  her 
constitution  and  see  that  it  contained  notliing  against 
the  constitution  oi'lris  Union.  It  was  said,  indeed,  tiiat 
the  sole  duly  of  congress  was  to  see  that  sucli  ap- 
plying state  had  a repuolican  form  of  government; 
out  Mr.  S.  could  find  no  such  clause  any  where  in  , 
the  constitution.  When  a state  was  in  the  Union,  then  1 
congress  was  bound  to  guaranty  to  her  a repunlican  ' 
form  of  government;  that  was  ali  it  required.  But 
when  its  cons’itution,  before  it  came  in,  was  submit-  1 
ted  to  congress,  it  was  expressly  for  the  purpose  tiiat  ' 
congress  should  revise,  alter,  and  amend  it,  if  neces- 
sary He  was  astonished  at  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument. Here  was  a clause  in  this  Florida  consti-  i 
lulion  prohibiting  lorever  to  ttie  legislature  ol  that 
slate  tiie  emancipation  of  a slave.  A certain  por- 
tion of  the  senate  wished  to  strike  it  out.  J’iie 
other  side  said,  oh,  if  you  do  strike  it  out,  there  may 
oe  just  as  bad  legislation  in  Florida  as  if  it  remains  ■ 
in.  Why,  then,  did  you  wish  it  to  remain  in?  Mr. 
S.  and  others  prelerred  to  have  it  stricken  out;  but 
they  could  not  open  their  months  upon  the  subject 
without  having  attributed  to  tnem  some  unworthy 
motive  or  selfish  association.  Congress  was  invited 
10  ratify  tins  constitution  and  give  it  efficiency  0y 
iheir  own  authority,  Without  that  raiiticafcon  th©  < 


constitution  would  he  no  more  than  a piece 
: blank  paper.  If,  then,  congress  transferred  its  au- 
! th  >rity  over  Florida  as  a territory  to  Florida  as  a 
state,  it  ought  so  superintend  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  to  which  its  own  act  aione  was  to  give 
validity. 

It  was  said  that  the  free  states  enacted  taws  of  the 
same  character  with  respect  to  the  slave  slates  as  the 
slave  states  did  to  the  free.  Mr.  S.  doubted  if  ever 
a constitution  had  been  adopted  with  sucli  a provi- 
sion in  it.  It  was  novel.  These  southern  gentlemen 
name  stronger  and  stronger:  they  were  now  not  only 
for  resisting  the  action  of  congress  on  slavery,  but 
for  tying  up  their  own  hands.  They  asked  if  they 
were  to  lie  down  and  let  the  abolitionists  ride  over 
them?  There  was  no  danger  of  the  abolitionists  get- 
ting the  power  to  hurt  them.  In  his  region  they  were 
not  fea  red ; they  were  too  feeble,  and  in  the  south  their 
power  was  still  less. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  that  the  senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Sevier)  had  manifested  an  excellent  spirit 
in  endeavoring  to  cheek  the  asperities  of  dehate; 
he  hoped  so  good  an  example  would  be  followed  by 
all, 

The  territory  of  Florida,  applying  to  be  admitted 
as  a state  into  the  Union,  came  to  the  senate  and  pre- 
sented a written  constitution  for  its  examination,--, 
Tiiat  constitution  was  now  before  them;  it  contained 
provisions  which  had  been  the  subject  of  comment 
here.  He  had  a remark  or  two  to  submit  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  two  of  its  clauses.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  declare  his  utter  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine that  congress  had  nothing  to  inquire  into  but 
whether  the  state  presented  a republican  form  of 
government:  ttiey  had  something  else  to  do:  it  was 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  inq  lire  into  the  provi- 
sions af  the  constitution  submilted  to  them,  and  see 
whethei  they  or  any  of  them  were  at  war  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  if  they  were, 
then  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  such  parts  of  the  constitution 
erased  before  the  new  state  was  ad  i.ilied.  Suppose 
the  constitution  should  declare  th.it  the  slate  legisla- 
ture should  have  power  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  a law  impairing  the  obligation  ol  contracts,  or  any 
other  equally  against  the  constitution  of  the  Union, 
was  it  lor  the  senate  to  say  “leave  ail  that  to  the 
courts?”  Would  i he  honorable  senator  his  friend 
from  Virginia  vute  for  the  admission  of  a slate  with 
sucli  provisions  in  her  constitution? 

[ tlr.  Archer.  Certainly.] 

Mr  Huntington.  Tne  senator  said  he  would;  Mr. 
H.  must  neg  leave  to  (litter  from  him.  He  held  it 
the  duly  of  the  senate  to  see  that  the  state  constitu- 
tion was  not  against  the  constitution  of  the  Union; 
and  he  held  tnat  if  they  admitted  a state  with  such 
things  in  its  constitution,  after  that  constitution  had 
first  been  submitted  to  the  senate,  they  certainly  would 
sanction  ail  it  contained. 

Senaiuissaul  ihat  this  constitution  was  such  as  the 
Slates  had  a right  to  possess;  and  it  was  not  for  con- 
gress to  say  wnat  sort  ol  a constitution  the  state 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  But  was  uo  discretion 
left  to  the  senate?  Why,  then,  was  her  constitution 
iaui  uel  -re  them?  No.  he  insisted  that  if  a state 
presented  a slate  ronsi.itni.ioii  in  open  conflict  with 
the  oomdituiiou  ol  the  United  States,  tfiey  had  a right 
to  refuse  to  admit  her.  Was  not  lids  a sound  and 
just  principle?  If  it  was,  then  lei  it  be  applied  to  the 
two  clauses  in  question. 

The  vessels  of  the  northern  states  irequmtly  had 
as  a part  ol  their  crews  free  colored  sailors,  citizens 
of  those  slates;  and  i,  was  a subject  of  unpleasant 
feeling  auU  of  complaint  tiiat  such  persons  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  tue  purls  of  Uie  slavehold- 
ing stales.  1 fiis  constitution  expressly  empowered 
the  Florida  legislature  to  puss  laws  authorising 
such  seizure  and  imprisonment.  It  contained  another 
prohibiting  the  legislature  from  ever  emancipating  a 
slave. 

But  it  was  said  that  the  clause  prohibitin ; eman- 
cipation was  misunderstood:  it  meant  that  the  legis- 
lature might  nut  free  a slave  without  tha  consent  of 
his  master. 

Mr.  Sevier  explained  What  tie  had  said,  was 
that  under  this  Florida  constitution  the  slaveholder 
alone  was  authorised  to  .emancipate. 

Air.  Huntington.  The  senator  also  said  that  the 
constitutions  ol  other  slaveholdiug  states  added  a 
clause  which  was  not  found  ill  this  instrument. 
Now,  within  a week  or  two  they  had  had  a discus- 
sion in  that  chamber  on  a clause  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  respecting  Uie  admission  of 
new  states  into  tne  union,  in  winch  southern  gentle- 
men took  the  ground  that  a plain  clause  like  that 
was  to  be  taken  as  it  stood,  and  that  ali  conditions 
or  restrictions  upon  it  w.  re  but  so  many  interpola- 
tions on  the  text.  When  the  opponents  of  annexa- 
tion insisted  on -adding  iu  subslum;-,  the  words  “lorin 
ed  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  fchaies,’- 
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as  expressing  (he  iiKanirs  of  (he  authors  of  the  in- 
strument, fteotleme"  oned  on • loudly  (hal  it  was  an 
interpolation  lini  who  inteitioluted  non?  When 
(he  oonstitiilinn  of  F'orida  said  (hat  the  legislature 
should  ha>enn  iiouerto  etneiici'inte  a slave,  (hey 
insi-led  on  ad  Mot:  (ho  words  “■>  ithcitt  (he  roriscnl  of 
Ins  master.”  Here  « 3S  iinei  oolniion  ar.d  construe* 
tion  to  sometime!  In  all  the.  other  southern  consti- 
tutions  where  the  like  prohibitions  occurred  there 
were  qualifying  clauses  appended;  but  here  it  was 
naked  and  absolute. 

As  to  the  oiher  clause,  respecting  the  passing  of 
laws  lo  exclude  free  colored  persons  from  entering 
the  stale,  there  was  no  dispute  as  the  meaning.  It 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  prohibi- 
tory lav*  s by  w hich  free  colored  seamen  entering  a 
southern  port  were  forbidden  to  land  on  pain  of  be- 
ing seized  and  imprisoned,  let  them  cume  with  what 
motives  or  for  w hatever  purpose  they  might.  Here 
was  no  interpolation,  no  strained  construction;  the 
meaning  was  plain  and  clear.  And  now  what  was 
asked?  The  insertion  of  a proviso  that  no  such  law 
should  be  passed?  Mot  at  all  Mr.  H.  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  believed  the  laws  void,  as  be- 
ing against  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  all 
they  asked  was,  that  they  should  not  be  called  on  to 
affirm  that  such  laws  were  constitutional.  That  was 
the  whole  objection.  Was  there  iu  this  any  thing 
unkind?  any  evidence  of  a disposition  to  violate  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution?  Surely  there  u as 
not.  Could  they  not  all  harmoniously  agree  to  leave 
this  an  open  question?  He  hoped  the  amendment 
Would  pass. 

Mr  Bmien  said  he  would  gladly  have  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  m this  most  unpleasant  discus- 
sion; but  it  awakened  feelings  which,  alter  his  best 
efforts,  he  was  unable  to  suppress.  He  could  not 
look  at  tbe  subject  without  being  transported  to  his 
own  fireside,  and  to  all  the  scenes  of  domestic  en- 
joyment which  were  most  dear  to  his  affections.  He 
deplored  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  for  he 
would  gladly  postpone  the  admission  of  Florida,  be- 
cause, as  the  bill  now  stood,  in  passing  it  the  senate 
would  be  sacrificing  southern  rights.  Here  was  a 
territory  of  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  must 
have  a population  more  than  sufficient  to  form  two 
states  ot  this  union;  but  the  provision  to  that  effect 
had  been  stricken  out  of  'he  bill,  and  he  repeated 
that  lo  pass  it  in  its  present  shape,  was  sacrificing 
southern  interests.  It  was  running  counter,  as  he 
personally  knew,  to  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the 
people  ot  the  territory,  except  on  the  sole  conside- 
ration of  creating  a counterpart  to  the  admission  of 
lo*  a. 

But  he  was  encountered  by  propositions  of  amend- 
ment which  assailed  him  in  ti is  home,  and  which 
struck  at  his  dearest  interests.  The  senator  from 
Maine  had  in  , ved  to  strike  from  the  proposed  con- 
stitution the  clause  which  forbade  not  individuals, 
but  the  legislature  to  emancipate  s slave,  arid  ano- 
ther clause  which  prohibited  ■ he  immigration  of  free 
colored  persons  into  Florida.  Mr.  B should  not 
shelter  himself  under  that  limited  construction  of 
the  senate's  power  whicn  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen.)  Gud  forbid  that 
he  should  fly  to  any  such  shelter!  This  matter  stood 
on  higher  ground.  He  did  not  say  that  all  the  sen- 
ate had  lo  do,  before  admitting  a new  stale,  was  to 
inquire  whether  its  constitution  exhibited  a form  of 
republican  government.  He  allowed  full  play  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  seriate  to  range 
througout  the  cun.'titution  of  the  new  state,  and  see 
whether  tney  could  find  there  any  clause  of  such  a 
nature  as  rtghllullv  to  forbid  its  admission.  He 
fully  agreeu  with  the  senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Huntington)  as  to  the  extent  of  the  senate’s  ngnl  in 
this  respect;  and  he  held  with  him  that,  if  nn  apply- 
ing state  should  avow  upon  ihe  threshold  that  .-he 
meant  lo  pass  laws  which  were'  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution ol  the  union,  the  senate  had  a perfect  right 
to  turn  the  back  ot  the  hand  to  tier,  and  lejec’  her 
application,  notwithstanding  het  unconstitutional 
laws  would  be  void.  The  question,  iheretore,  was, 
wriethcr  ibis  coiisiitution  of  Florida  contained  tri  it 
any  prov  isiuri  so  manileslly  repugnant  lo  the  consti- 
tution of  llte  United  (Slates  that  the  clause  musl  be 
expunged  or  the  stale  rejected? 

And  now  he  would  proi  eed  to  inquire  how  lar  the 
two  clauses  alluded  lo  did  or  did  not  conflict  with 
the  constitution  of  the  union. 

Arid  first,  in  regard  to  trie  clause  which  prohibit- 
ed the  legislature  ol  Florida  iroiu  emancipating  a 
slave.  Dm  i.  inhibit  Air.  B.  iro  n emancipating? 
tVnt  n it  ueciareu  mat  the  tegisiaiuie  should  not  take 
tus  propei  ly  o .vay  lio.n  min,  did  it  inhibit  him  from 
doing  wtiai  lie  would  with  Ins  own?  Those  who  liv- 
ed in  slavenuidn.g  states  knew  that  .hen  a slate 
convention  des.g  .ej  to  prevent  individual  einanutpa 
linn,  tney  introduced  a clause  to  that  cti.  t in  m 
constitution  ot  the  slate,  aod  iu  that  case  no  indivi- 


dual might  emancipate,  his  slave  1 dhaiii  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature;  hut  if  the  r ns!  ' H,i  eon 
tained  no  such  provision,  then  an  individual  mieht 
emancipate  any  or  all  ol  his  slaves  ju-t  as  soon  as  he 
j leased  Tin-  went  on  the  old  law  maxim,  ‘ tx/ires- 
sio  mutts  .:l  Liclu*in  n//»iTu».” 

Mr.  B aaiu  .o  (he senator  from  Maine,  that  when 
he  attempted  to  interfere  w ith  the  right  of  stale  to 
regulate  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  usurped  a right 
which  congress  had  not.  No  man  pretended  that  con- 
gress could  interfere  with  slavery  as  it  exi-ted  in  the 
states.  If  Florida  should  pass  a law  forbidding  in 
dividual  emancipation,  could  congress  interfere  with 
the  matter?  Certainly  not.  All  agreed  that  it  could 
! not.  Why,  then,  should  gentlemen  object  to  receive 
j her  as  a slate  because,  when  standing  at  the  door  of 
: the  senate,  she  declared  beforehand  that,  w hen  she 
! should  be  admitted  as  a slate  into  the  union,  she 
j would  exercise,  a rigid  which  gentlemen  all  conced- 
; ed  that  when  admitted  she  would  possess?  Mr  B 
1 was  amazed — he  was  astounded  al  such  an  objec- 
i tion.  Nor  did  he  say  this  because  il  was  a southern 
state  that  was  concerned.  He  was  a party  man:  he 
stood  associated  w ith  a party  whose  principles  were 
calculated,  as  lie  believed,  to  advance  the  he.vt  inte- 
rests of  tbe  country:  but,  as  men.  they  had  inherent 
feelings — feelings  instinct  with  life  itself,  and  from 
which  they  never  could  part  but  with  life;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  cases  by  which  those  feelings  were 
forcibly  aroused. 

j Mr.  B.  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Maine,  because  il  usurp- 
ed tbe  power  which  neither  that  gentleman  nor  any 
other  in  that  chamber  avowed  on  behalf  of  this  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  and  he  hoped  the  senate  was  not  going  to  re- 
fuse an  applying  state  because  she  honestly  declared 
that  when  admitted  she  would  exercise  a right  which 
all  gentlemen  confessed  to  belong  to  her.  Thus  he 
disposed  of  the  first  ground  of  objection. 

1 Mr.  B.  said  he  was  deeply  pained  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  this  subject.  Il  was  not  often 
tl  at  he  had  trespassed  on  ihe  tune  of  the  senate, 
and  he  had  in  this  case  earnestly  endeavored  to  re- 
press the  expression  of  his  feelings;  but  there  were 
occasions  and  there  were  feelings  which  rose  para- 
mount to  all  considerations  which  w ould  urge  a man 
to  silence;  and  there  were  some  of  those  feelings 
which,  if  it  were  in  the  last  actwf  life,  or  even  at 
tlie  forfeit  of  life,  ought  to  be  expressed. 

The  second  amendment  was  directed  against  that 
clause  which  expressed  the  right  of  the  state  to 
prevent  the  immigration  into  her  territory  of  free 
people  of  color. 

[ >lr.  Evans.  Or  their  being  discharged  from  a 
vessel  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Florida  ] 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  congress  (which  he 
thanked  God  it  was  not)  to  deny  to  a state  the  right 
to  exert  a power  vital  to  her  security,  the  moment 
congress  hud  proved  this  by  its  action,  it  would  have 
written  on  the  record  of  our  national  history,  “This 
Republic  was!”  What!  the  people  of  a state  enter- 
ing the  union  must  relinquish  a right  vital  to  their 
salety?  To  propound  the  question  was  to  answer  it. 
They  of  the  south  had  not  entrusted  their  rights  lo 
the  control  or  guardianship  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  Stales?  Had  they  ever  a-ked  of  this  govern- 
ment to  gnatarity  tneir  rights  of  properly?  Their 
slaves  were  as  much  theirs  as  were  their  lands;  arid 
had  they  ever  asked  congress  to  guaranty  their  lands? 
Gud  of  his  iathers!  A-k  of  that  senate — ask  of 
congress.  No;  they  had  asked  no  guaranty,  and  : he 
government  had  given  them  none.  They  came  into 
the  union  in  full  possession  of  their  rights,  they  had 
asked,  and  the  people  of  liie  union  had  gladly  con 
sealed  to  give  to  them,  as  inhabiting  a country  with 
their  slaves,  a right  ol  representation  measured  by 
three-filths  of  tnal  property.  That  agreement  had 
been  inscribed  in  the  constitution,  and  yet  what  did 
gentlemen  now  tell  them?  Chat  laws  which  were 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  property — if 
that  very  property  they  were  enjoying  when  they 
joined  the  contederaey  and  which  they  gave  the 
oilier  stales  no  right  to  control,  might  ue  iinerered 
wan  by  the  action  ol  this  government.  Gentlemen 
insisted  that  trie  northern  states  might  send  lo  the 
soutti  emtssaties  who  could  there  operate  to  destroy 
rights  winch  those  northern  slates  did  not  dare  di- 
rectly to  assail.  The  south  denied  any  such  right. 
No  power  had  been  given  to  this  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  any  right  that  -as  es- 
sential lo  the  existence  of  any  slate  of  the  union.  If 
tbe  contrary  doctrine  were  true,  that  siale  woui.i 
enter  me  muon  only  lor  sell  immolation. 

Congress  bad  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but 
that  rigbl  (at  least  in  ear  y limes)  was  so  construed 
as  lo  oe  in  consistency,  w tlii  the  rights  ot  the  slates 
i e st  tes  had  no  power  li  pa-»  q.iaranti.te  ia  .vs! 
suppose,  ihen,  a vessel  having  ihe  passport  of  tins 
government,  presented  herself  at  a soutnern  port, 


with  deadly  infliction  on  b'T-d  of  her;  the  passport 
of  tho  g iven. merit  permitted  hei  to  enter,  but  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  she  was  met  bv  a state 
quarantine  law,  which  forbade  her  to  enter,  or  re- 
quired her  to  pass  immediately  to  t fie  quarantine 
ground.  Here  was  state  and  federal  jurisdiction  in 
open  conflict.  The  federal  authority  said  lo  the 
C3ptain,  you  may  enter  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and 
lay  your  vessels  alongside  the  wharves;  the  state  au- 
thority said  to  him,  approach  not  the  wharves  at 
your  peril,  bu  go  slr  ight  to  the  quarantine  ground. 
The  case  was  brought  before  tbe  supreme  court,  and 
the  supreme  court  decided  that  quarantine  Iaw9 
were  laws  of  domestic,  police,  and  as  such  were  not 
unconstitutional.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic congress  had  thought  il  their  duty  to  conform 
their  laws  to  the  vital  necessities  of  the  states  over 
whose  people  those  laws  were  to  operate,  a id  they 
therefore  commanded  their  own  officers  in  all  such 
cases  to  support  the  state  laws.  But  now  gentlemen 
contended  that  they  had  a right  to  send  into  the 
ports  and  among  the  population  of  the  south,  not  a 
physical,  indeed,  but  what  was  infinitely  worse,  a 
moral  plague;  that  they  had  a right  to  send,  under 
the  grab  of  a sailor,  colored  insurrectionists  from  St. 
Domingo,  to  raise  up  southern  slaves  against  their 
masters  and  set  them  to  cutting  throats  and  burning 
houses,  and  that  the  southern  states  had  no  powef  to 
pass  any  law  to  protect  themselves  from  that  danger! 
I3ut  the  senator  from  Maine  said  that  the  south  had 
this  right;  that  if  a colored  slave  entered  her  ports, 
with  such  a purpose  in  his  heart,  they  might  seize 
anil  punish  him.  Ay,  but  they  must  first  look  into 
his  heart,  and  when  they  had  looked  there  and 
found  murder  and  incendiarism,  then  they  might 
punish  him;  but  that  they  had  no  power  to  pass  a 
preventive  law,  taking  from  him  the  opportunity  of 
either  burning  or  murdering.  Did  not  the  senator 
see  that  the  act  once  committed  might  be  beyond  re- 
call not  only,  but  beyond  punishment  also?  Must 
the  south  wait  under  that  risk,  or  might  she  not  put 
forth  her  preventive  power? 

Ori  this  subject  Mr.  B.  did  not  speak  without  per- 
sonal knowledge.  He  had  had  a few  years  ago  his 
residence  in  a southern  city,  where,  of  a sudden,  one 
distressing  conflagration  after  another  took  place  al- 
most nightly.  In  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  fire  after  fire  continued  to  occur,  and  they 
were  neither  able  to  prevent  them  nor  to  detect  the 
incendiary.  Night  after  night  had  Mr.  B.  been  per- 
sonally on  duty  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  so  unprecedented  a phenomenon;  and,  if  possible, 
to  discover  and  arrest  the  guilty  authors.  These 
scenes  continued  for  more  than  a fortnight,  until  ef- 
forts of~a  new  description  were  resorted  to.  They 
had  a descriptive  census  taken  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  The  name,  residence,  and  occupation 
of  every  individual  was  set  down;  when  they  at 
length  discovered  an  agent  of  one  of  the  societies  of 
the  north,  who  had  himself  been  an  actor  in  the  hor- 
rors of  St.  Domingo;  but  who,  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  airest,  threw  into  the  fire  the  papers  which 
were  on  his  person,  and  which  would  doubtless 
have  furnished  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  B. 
prayed  northern  senators  frankly  lo  tell  him  whether 
they  wished  incendiaries  of  this  description  to  have 
free  access  to  southern  slaves?  He  presumed  they 
did  not.  Tiie  southern  states  were  anxious  to  keep 
such  persons  out  of  their  territories,  not  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  tires,  but  lur  guarding  against  far  worse 
evils.  They  desired  to  prevent  a certain  description 
of  persons  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  from  ex- 
ercising their  vocation  in  tile  ports  of  the  southern 
states.  D*.i  not  a spirit  of  conciliation  forbid  north- 
ern gentlemen  from  preventing  the  south  from  nus 
defending  herself?  These  laws  arose  from  no  inhos- 
pitable spirit;  their  ports  were  open,  their  houses 
were  open,  their  hearts  were  open  to  their  brethren 
of  tlie  north.  All  they  asked  was,  thal  tney  would 
not  insist  on  bringing  in  upon  the  south  a class  of 
persons  among  whom  might  be  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  came  commissioned  to  spread  deso.alion 
through  their  land. 

They  had,  in  Lire  soutnern  purls  and  on  board  their 
own  vessels,  colored  seamen  who  were  slaves.  If 
one  of  these  vessels  went  into  a port  of  ihe  stale  of 
Massachusetts  all  those  slaves  were  instantly  eman- 
cipated. if  tins  was  denied,  he  could  refer  gentle- 
men to  tlie  case  of  a negro  from  Virginia  who  had 
been  permitted  by  his  master  to  go  on  buard  of  an 
American  vessel  of  war.  Trie  vessel  entered  ihe 
harbor  ot  Boston,  the  colored  man  was  taken  from 
on  ooarij  tiie  vessel  uy  the  aooiiuouists,  an  t ihe  courts 
oi  Massachusetts  decided  that  that  man  came  volun- 
tarily within  the  bounds  oi  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  iliey  em.ncipated  h ui.  N iw,  it  Die  state 
oi  Massachusetts  might  say  t.  t,,u  pcop.c  uf  trie 
south,  il  you  send  ) . ' uon-d  men  into  Our  ports 
limy  must  oo  subjv-.  to  Olii  I a -vs,  might  not  the 
southern  states  say  the  same  thing  to  the  state  of 
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Massachusetts?  What  would  justice,  what  would 
eq  uily  reply . 

But  the  clai  n advanced  by  the  senator  from  Maine 
rested,  as  he  understood,  or  that  clause  of  the  con 
stitution  which  declared  that  “the  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  states.”  The  senator 
said  that  these  colored  persons  were  citizens  of 
Maine  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Was  it-  true? 
Did  these  colored  men  exercise  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  those  states?  Did  they  sit  as  jurors?  Was 
marriage  between  while  and  colored  persons  permit- 
ted by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Maine? 

Mr.  Evans  was  understood  to  reply  that  paupers 
chargeable  upon  the  town  for  their  support  might. 

Mr.  Berrien.  Well,  then,  he  would  inquire  wheth- 
er a colored  man  of  property,  let  him  be  as  wealthy 
as  the  senator  pleased,  might  such  a one  marry  a 
white  woman?  Might  he,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts?  Did  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
assent. 

Mr.  Choate  said  that  if  the  senator  from  Georgia 
wished  him  to  tell  him  the  point  of  law  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  would  state  by  a late  law  of  that  state  the 
prohibition  which  formerly  existed  had  been  abolish- 
ed, and  colored  and  white  persons  were  at  liberty  to 
intermarry. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  if  the  fact  was  indeed  so,  he 
would  only  express  his  unfeigned  regret.  T he  law, 
it  seemed,  had  repealed  the  former  prohibition;  but  ' 
he  trusted,  for  the  honor’s  sake  of  the  state  of  Mas-  | 
sachusetts,  within  whose  bounds  were  many  persons 
dear  to  his  heart,  the  law  had  never  had  any  practi- 
cal operation.  It  seemed  to  be  admitted,  however,  ! 
that  even  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  free  colored 
persons  might  not  sit  as  jurors.  They  were  not,  then 
in  the  plenary  sense  of  the  term,  citizens  of  those 
states.  Yet  they  were  to  be  sheltered  by  senators 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  made  for 
citizens,  and  for  citizens  only. 

We  had  a treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  provi 
ded  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  countries 
should  have  free  access  to  the  ports  of  the  other. — 
And  yet.  notwithstanding  this  treaty  provision,  which 
was  the  highest  law  of  the  land,  they  had  a law  ren- 
dering it  highly  penal  to  bring  in  negroes.  Congress 
had  manifested  t tie ir  lespecl  for  the  laws  ol  the 
south,  who  thought  such  a provision  indispensable  to 
their  safety.  He  asked  that  what  the  north  required 
of  them  she  would  do  to  them.  They  had  vessels 
from  both  navigated  in  the  same  manner,  by  colored 
persons,  as  a part  of  their  crews.  When  gentlemen 
talked  about  a spirit  of  conciliation,  he  invited  them 
to  show  it  in  their  cwn  example.  The  soul h de- 
manded that  the  existing  disparity  be  abolished. 

It  was  a vain  alte  npl  to  accomplish  the  abrogation 
of  these  conservative  laws  of  the  slaveholding  slates. 
This  little  clause  in  the  Florida  constitution  could 
not  confer  or  strengthen  the  power  lo  pass  such  laws; 
the  right  existed  before  (he  clause  and  without  it. — 
The  legislature  of  Florida  would  possess  the  right  to 
guard  liie  property  and  salety  of  her  citizens,  and 
could  not  lose  it  by  any  action  of  this  government. — 
II  she  could,  would  she  not  act  a suicidal  pan  in 
asking  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy?  The 
senate  s expurgation  of  any  clauses  ef  her  consliiu- 
tion  would  Hot  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
court  in  regard  10  the  constitutionality  of  her  laws.  : 
Had  this  clause  been  permuted  to  pass  without  oppo-  i 
siiiun  or  comment,  the  south  had  nothing  to  gain  by  ! 
it,  nor  any  wish  to  gam  any  Hung;  but,  when  gentle- 
men called  on  soulliern  senators  to  strike  out  the 
clause  because  they  were  numerically  superior,  his  I 
answer  was,  that  no  power  beneath  the  empyrean  I 
couid  induce  a southern  man  to  saeriiiee  one  jot  or 
one  little  of  southern  rights 

Mr.  Hunnegun  was  at  a loss  to  know  why  they  in 
Indiana  must  lake  this  mailer  so  much  to  heart,  while 
they  lmd  in  their  own  state  more  stringent  laws  in 
relation  the  biacks  than  those  here  so  loudly  com- 
plained of.  The  law  of  Indiana  provided  that  free 
colored  persons  entering  that  state  should  be  arrested 
and  treated  as  paupers,  and  sold  unless  they  gave  se 
cunty  against  becoming  burdens  to  the  state;  that 
law  had  been  brought  lo  the  test,  and  the  Supreme 
court  had  adjudged  it  to  be  constitutional^  He  did 
not  see,  therefore,  why  so  much  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  retaining  milder  provisions  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Florida. 

But  there  was  an  objection  to  the^  gentleman’s 
amendment  winch  was  vital,  and  showed  its  utter 
futility.  Suppose  congress  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, and  mat  Florida  stiouid  come  in  under  the 
amended  constitution:  ll  the  people  chose  to  have 
such  a clause  ill  their  organic  law  they  had  only  to 
call  a convention  and  re  insert  it,  and  what  power 
existed  on  the  face  ol  (he  eartn  which  . omd  force 
them  to  exp  nge  it  again?  None.  Mr.  H.  said  he 
ha-J  heard  u > -enous  reasons  advanced  in  support  01 
the  amendment.  In  this  constitution  the  people  ol 


Florida  had  said  that  It  was  not  their*  will  that  their 
state  legislature  should  have  power  to  wrest  indivi- 
dual property  frun  the  hands  of  its  owner  without 
his  consent  and  without  compensation.  And  they  had 
a right  lo  sav  so.  The  common  first  principle  of 
self-preservation  guarantied  to  them  that  right.  The 
senate  had  been  told  that  they  had  a right  to  take  up 
a state  constitution  clause  by  clause,  revise,  and 
amend  it,  though  it  was  not  objected  to  as  being  other 
than  republican.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  such 
doctrine,  and  more  especially  was  he  astonished  to 
hear  it  from  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island.  How 
had  Rhode  Island  come  into  this  Union?  Did  con- 
gress pass  on  her  constitution  article  by  article?  One 
of  the  articles  in  that  instrument  Mr.  H.  would  beg 
leave  to  read  to  the  senate. 

[Mr.  H here  read  a clause  from  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  recognising  the  right  of  primogeniture 
in  the  descent  of  property.] 

Was  this  a republican  principle?  Yet  Rhode 
Island,  with  such  a feature  in  her  charter,  had  come 
in  without  objection  on  the  part  of  congress.  And 
yet  it  was  her  representative  who  got  up  here  and 
objected  to  the  reception  of  Florida,  because  her 
people  claimed  to  exercise  a right  over  their  own 
property.  Let  gentleman  look  at  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina.  There  they  would  find  a sanction 
to  the  manly  reply  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  when 
asked  whether  he  would  admit  a 9tate  with  a consti- 
tution in  her  hand  containing  provisions  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  State.  Here 
were  to  be  found  clauses  in  abundance,  plainly  and  ! 
palpably  in  contradiction  to  the  constitution;  provi- 
sions dead  against  it,  and  therefore  null.  Here  was 
a provision  authorizing  the  governor  of  the  stale  to 
lay  an  embargo.  Was  that  constitutional?  Here 
was  another  establishing  courts  of  admiralty.  Was  i 
that  constitutional?  Another  made  an  alien  a citizen 
of  the  stale  alter  one  year’s  residence.  Was  that 
constitutional?  He  could  point  to  a dozen  items  in 
this  instrument  all  plainly  against  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And  yet  North  Carolina  had 
come  in  without  objection  or  opposition. 

But  there  were  higher  principles  which  compelled 
Mr.  H.  to  go  against  the  amendment  of  the  senrlor 
from  Maine.  He.  cared  not  with  what  motives  the 
amendment  had  been  moved  hy  that  senator,  if  it 
was  adopted,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a concession  to 
the  accursed  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  was  the 
high  ground  Mr.  H took  on  this  matter;  planting 
himself  on  this  ground  he  should  be  sustained  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  out  of  the  one  Ivin-  j 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  voters  who  had  honored  him  ; 
with  his  seat  in  that  chamber — voters  of  both  parties,  1 
wings  and  democrats.  . j 

They  held  their  principles,  so  did  he;  and  he  had  ! 
held  them  throughout  life,  and  should  hold  Ihem  to  . 
his  dying  day.  Never  would  he  yield  one  inch  to  i 
the  hellish  spirit  of  abolition.  Others  might  do  as  j 
they  pleased;  but,  for  himself,  nothing  should  ever! 
induce  him  to  sanction  or  bo.v  before  a spirit  which 
was  but  a revival  of  that  which,  centuries  ago,  had 
hunted  the  Lodards  like  wild  harts,  and  kindled  the 
fires  of  the  inquisition.  That  spirit  was  here.  Take 
off  the  restraints  of  law  anJ  ol  public  opinion,  and 
full  quickly  would  it  leap  to  its  prey,  and  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  the  fairest  and  the  happiest  land  which 
God  had  ever  given  as  a Heritage  to  man. 

The  senators  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were, 
it  seemed,  very  deeply  anxious  for  their  colored  fel- 
low-citizens, who  wanted  to  enter  slaveholding 
states.  He  would  remind  ttiem  that  Indiana  lay  side 
by  side  with  Kentucky,  where  slavery  existed  and 
had  ever  been  sanctioned  by  law.  She  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  her  citizens  had 
been  treated  by  Kentucky.  Mr.  H.  spoke  from  ac- 
tual knowledge  when  he  said  it  was  beautiful  to  con 
template  the  content  and  mutual  affection  which  pre- 
vailed there  between  master  and  servant.  No  friend 
to  the  human  race  would  seek  to  carry  there  the  poi- 
son of  Aboy  Folsom  and  her  W'orthy  co  laborers. 

As  to  what  the  senator  from  Georgia  had  said  about 
the  inequality  of  the  races  in  society,  it  was  strictly 
true  There  was  no  state  in  the  Union  where  blacks 
were  placed  on  an  equal  fooling  in  society.  Massa 
chuselts,  indeed,  had  honored  her  statute-book  with 
a law  permitting  ner  white  females  lo  marry  black 
husbands.  Mr.  H.  was  opposed  to  such  marriages, 
and  he  had  heard  no  gentlemen  yet  avow  a contrary 
opinion.  Mr.  H.  added  something  about  the  pro- 
tection of  negroes  from  the  designs  of  the  abolition- 
ists, which  the  reporter  heard  too  indistinctly  to  com- 
p reins  id. 

Mr.  tVhile  said  that  he  had  been  aware  of  the  ex 
istence  ol  the  law  quoted  by  his  colleague.  They 
nad  a law  in  Indiana  wnich  required  ali  Iree  colored 
persons  coming  into  the  slate  to  give  oond  and  secu- 
rity for  their  good  bena.iuur,  and  against  their  Oe- 
eomirg  public  paupers.  If  they  did  not  comply  with 
this  requirement,  they  were  treated,  not  as  free  co- 


lored immigrants  wbre  treated  in  the  southern  states, 
but  a3  tlie  law  treated  paupers;  they  Vvfcre  liable  to 
be  apprehended  just  as  a vagrant  was,  or  a foreign 
pauper  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  and  were  treated 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner.  The  lavys  of 
Indiana  were  stringent,  not  against  the  rights  of  im- 
migrants of  any  description,  but  simply  as  a safe- 
guard to  the  pockets  of  her  own  people.  The  legis- 
lature had  a right  to  anticipate  that  persons  of  this 
description  would  be  flocking  into  the  state,  and  they 
passed  this  law  for  their  own  protection;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  was  nearly  a dead  letter;  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Indiana  and  Kentucky  was  in  fact  almost  en- 
tirely unrestricted.  There  were  vast  numhers  of 
free  colored  persons  who  were  settled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  side. 

It  was  not  so  much  to  the  clause  which  prohibited 
manumission  by  the  state  legislature  that  Mr.  W.  ob- 
jected. The  construction  given  to  that  clause  hy  the 
honorable  senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier)  might 
be  right;  and,  if  so,  all  Mr.  W.  had  to  say  was,  that 
it  was  in  the  constitution  once  for  all.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Kentucky  provided,  he  believed,  that  the 
legislature  might  emancipate  without  the  consent  of 
the  master,  and  without  compensation.  A prohibi- 
tion to  the  legislature  against  taking  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation  was  unneces- 
sary in  any  stale  constitution,  because  it  was  already 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
to  treat  slaves  as  private  property  existed  Irom  im- 
memorial usage.  They  could  not  be  taken  from  their 
owners  without  compensation.  But  this  provision 
went  further,  and  foruade  their  being  manumitted  by 
the  legislature  at  all,  with  or  without  compensation. 
Why  was  Mr.  W.  oalled  lo  give  his  sanction  to  a pro- 
vision like  this? 

It  was,  however,  mainly  to  the  other  clause  that 
Mr.  W.  objected — that  which  prohibited  the  landing  ■ 
of  free  coloreu  persons  from  northern  vessels  m the 
ports  of  Florida.  No  gentlemen  h id  yet  dared  to 
advocate  the  insertion  of  such  a provision  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  All'ihe  honorable  senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  contended  lor  was  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws,  the  con- 
stitution of  no  southern  state  in  the  Union  contained 
such  a provision,  and  the  question  involved  was  not 
a municipal  but  a national  question.  The  question 
had  been  agitated  between  two  great  states,  and  it 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  supreme  court  only 
because  the  black  man  had  no  friend  lo  bring  it 
there. 

Mr.  W.  could  not  consent  to  say  that  it  was  law- 
ful for  any  stale  to  enact  a law  forbidding  any  free 
colored  person  from  lauding  on  her  shores.  Mr.  W. 
lived  on  a navigable  stream,  and  his  constituents  sent 
thousands  of  flalboals  lo  the  southern  states  and  to 
Florida.  Could  not  he  employ  a colored  seaman, 
bred  in  i lie  gull)  who  had  been  emancipated  by  his 
former  owner  and  sent  to  Indiana?  and  must  not  such 
a seaman  set  his  foot  on  the  Florida  shore  without 
being  subjected  to  seizure  and  imprisonment?  Mr. 
W.  could  not  affirm  such  a principle.  Let  the  states 
of  the  south  enact  such  laws  it  they  pleased;  but 
Mr.  W.  could  not  assent  to  a constitution  which  re- 
cognized and  expre,ssly  embodied  such  a power. — 
The  state  could  exercise  what  it  deemed  to  be  its 
own  rights  on  this  subject;  and  if  they  were  unconsti- 
tutional, the  supreme  court  would,  on  appeal,  so  de- 
cide. Mr.  W.  would  not  become  either  party,  ad- 
vocate or  judge,  in  this  controversy  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  slates.  By  keeping  this 
clause  in  the  state  constitution,  congress,  in  tns  opin- 
ion, would  ratify  and  confirm  the  legislative  acts  tn 
conformity  to  it,  and  constitutionality  of  which  vva 
coulesled  by  the  northern  stales.  This  he  was  uas 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Louisiana,  here  rose  to  press  fop 
the  question.  He  believed  all  their  minds  were  made 
up;  me  hour  was  late,  and  the  appropriation  bills 
had  yet  io  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  Simmons  said  he  had  not  expected  that  the 
few  words  he  had  said  would  have  produced  such  a 
strong  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  senator  from  India- 
na, or  lead  to  such  remarks  as  he  had  made  in  reply. 

Rhode  Island  had  been  arraigned  on  that  floor  be- 
cause her  charter  and  her  laws  had  formerly  been 
conformed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  parts  of  tne  British  empire,  of  which 
she  constituted  a portion.  But  the  senator  seemed 
to  forget  that  Rhode  Island  had  since  cut  off  all  con- 
nexion with  that  empire  and  its  government;  and 
there  was  another  thing  which  he  and  others  per- 
haps forgot,  and  that  was,  that  Rhode  Island  first  be- 
gan that  dance.  If  there  was  any  admission  into  a 
union,  it  was  the  uri ion  of  oilier  states  with  her. — 
Rhode  Island  never  had  asked  to  enter  the  Union. 

But  what  struck  Mr.  S.  as  peculiar  about  these 
clauses  in  the  Florida  con  utulion  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  in  question  was  delegated  to  the 
legislature.  The  ordinary  mode  of  constructing  con- 
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«! ituti - ns,  both  'tale  a "I  rati  uijl.  was  firm  to  made 
a irener.i1  muni.  of  paper.  ami  then  to  subjoin  the 
limita'inns  an  1 rest  riel  nuts  upon  that  pruver  lint, 
heie  was  a power  over  commerce,  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  (lie  United  States,  was  given  to  con- 
gress and  to  congress  alotie.  No  other  state  in  the 
Union  had  inserted  such  a grant  of  power  in  tier  con  ' 
stitnlmn;  wit  should  it  he  in  this  one?  To  sanction 
such  a ccnsti'ution  would  seem  as  if  congress  was 
delegating  an  authority  which  did  not  legitimately  j 
belong  to  any  state.  The  power  was  novel;  it  was  . 
litigated,  and  lie  th  tight  had  better  he  left  out  — 
Win  should  a matter  like  thi-  be  insisted  on,  which 
could  only  lead  t"  excitement? 

Mr.  Seiner  a-ked  why  did  not  the  senators  direct 
their  artillery  against  Iowa?  In  that  state  the  con- 
slit ii t ion  forbade  any  colored  person  to  be  a voter  or 
a citizen. 

Mr.  Evans  expressed  his  hope  that  this  debate 
might  now  oc  suffered  to  cease.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
strong  desire  to  say  a fe  v words  to  the  senator  from 
Georgia,  who,  while  exhibiting  a zeal  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary m this  matter,  had  not  treated  l lie  ques- 
tion with  his  usual  discrimination  Hut  he  should 
forbear,  w illi  the  sole  rernai  k that  that  senator  seem- 
ed to  insist  on  the  right,  beeause  southern  slates 
might  rightfully  airest  and  punish  emissaries  of  inis 
chief  coming  among  them,  to  treat  in  tile  same  man- 
ner every  person  yy  horn  they  i hose  to  ihirik  bad  come 
yvith  such  a pu  pose  in  bis  heart. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  the  senator  greatly  misrepresent- 
ed him;  yy  hai  be  bad  said  was,  that  slaveholcmg  slates 
bad  a right  not  only  Ui  punish  offences  of  Ibis  kind 
when  actually  committed,  but  to  pul  lortu  a preven- 
tive power  for  ilieir  own  preservation. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes  by  seizing  and  imprisoning  irino 
cent  persons,  who  had  no  such  intentions.  The  sen- 
ator had  insisted  that  lice  colored  persons  were  not 
citizens  of  the  tree  states. 

Mr.  Benin t.  L deny  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Evans  The  senator  said  so  no  y ; and  he 
placed  Ins  denial  on  two  grounds:  1st, — that  they 
could  in  t sit  upon  juries.  But  there  were  a great 
many  yvhile  persons  in  t tie  north  who  could  not  sit 
upon  juries,  and  yet  who  were  citizens:  physicians, 
for  example. 

Mr.  Sevier.  Yes,  but  in  such  case  the  exemption 
is  alloyyed  as  a prtyilege;  but  color  d persons  were 
disabled. 

Mr.  Evans ^ The  senator’s  second  ground  was  that 
they  could  not  marry  white  women.  But  there  uvere 
many  white  persons  in  the  same  situation;  wany  yvere 
f .rbulilen  to  marry  without  consent  of  the  town  — 
This  yvas,  therelore,  no  lest  ol  citizenship.  Mr.  E. 
believed  it  yvas  yvritlen  in  a certain  code  that  ‘a  man 
may  not  marry  ins  grandmother’  [A  laugh  ] Yet 
he  dn)  not  thereiore  cease  to  be  a citizen,  that  Mr. 
h.  had  ever  heard  of.  C.Uz-ris  might  be  placed  by 
the  law  unoer  r-.sli  n turns  as  to  marriage  with  nil  the 
desti  tu  lion  ot  (to  ir  citizenship. 

Mr.  E.  said,  however,  iluit  he  agreed  with  the  sen- 
ator Irom  L uisiana,  that  vie  had  better  take  the 
que  lion;  lie  supposed  the  bill  vv..s  to  pass  at  any 
i a le. 

Mr.  Choate  said  he  was  disposed  to  yield  to  what 
seemed  the  universal  and  i lie  just  desire  that  tins 
dehate  should  now  close.  He  only  desired  to  read 
one  sentence  from  a j i ieml  authority  on  the  mailer 
ol  these  southern  laws  This  was  the  only  answer 
he  desired  to  make  to  trie  impassioned,  the  high- 
toned,  not  to  say  a little  dogmatical,  out  able  argu- 
ment of  i tie  senator  irom  Georgia,  [.nr.  Berrien.] 

( Mr.  C.  here  quoted  • n opinion  delivered  hy  Judge 
Johnson  ) 

This,  he  said,  was  the  only  judicial  opinion  extant 
upon  the  subject.  1'ite  late  lamentable  Mr.  Wirt,  on 
w host  virtues,  talent,  and  legal, know  ledge  the  sena- 
tor 1 1 o :n  Georgia  m,d  himself  should  riot  differ  in 
opinion,  bad  di  livei  eu  bis  sentiments  to  ibis  effect. 

(Mr.  C.  Iioie  ij  luted  In.m  Mr.  Wirt.) 

Mi.C.  hau  no  Hesitation  whale. er  concerning  the 
uncunsiituliori.  luy  oi  the  law  in  question;  but  be 
would  not  lake  the  respousiuility  ui  a further  con- 
sumption ol  lime.  He  had  said  already  that  Massa- 
chusetts bad  bad  an  unpleasant  controversy  yy  itn  her 
sister  stales  touching  tne  operation  of  these  laws. — 
All  she  asked  was  a judicial  Ueeisiun , and  he  objected 
to  this  clause  in  the  Florida  constitution  chiefly  be- 
cause it  looked  like  anticipating  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  by  an  act  ol  oongiess. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  fie  bad  not  meant  to  exhibit  any 
“dogmatism”  in  the  argument  lie  had  had  tile  honor 
to  suuuiil  io  llie  senate.  How  tar  it  might  eons.st 
with  the  courtesy  usually  prevailing  in  that  chamber 
to  make  such  an  imputation  on  any  senator,  ivas  not 
fur  him  to  Uecide.  lie  agreed  vvuli  Hie  buijuiame 
senator  Irom  Ma-sscnuscus  in  the  mosl.peitucL  ie- 
Speet,  and  in  a sentiment  beyond  respect,  lor  toe 
character  and  ..emory  ol  Mr.  Win;  toe  opinion 
gtveu  Oj  Him,  and  wmeii  had  ueen  quuieu  n y the  se- 


nator. h M cmne  under  Mr  B.’s  scrutiny;  and.  from  ; The  question  recurring  on  the  bill  as  reported  from 
an  examination  of  p he  perceived  that  v'r.  Wirt  j the  committee  of  the  whole- 

had  overlooked  r<  pre-existing  law  of  the  United  | Mr  I -VoodhnJge  said,  if  gentlemen  were  de- 
Slnlcs,  which,  when  quoted  and  urged  upon  the  i lermined  that  this  debate  should  go  on,  h«  wished  to 
government,  had  made  the  question  so  plain  that  j add  a word  or  two,  hut  his  respect  for  the  senate 
ihi*  government  had  (in  defiance  of  bath  the  opin-  j would  prevent  him  from  detaining  it  long  at  this  late 
ions  read  to  the  senate)  rejected  the  demand  of  the  ' h >m  He  had  waited  to  see  and  to  examine  uffiji  ,| 
British  minister,  and  South  Carolina  had  been  left  j reports,  from  which  he  night  learn  what  was  the 
unmolested  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  own  laws.  i present  population  of  lo  /a,  whether  the  boundary 
Mr.  Choate  said  that  in  using  (he  term  “dogmati-  dispute  had  been  ended  between  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
cal,’’  he  had  intended  no  personal  offence;  hut  mere-  and  also  to  know  whether  her  corrected  constitution 
Iv  to  intimate  that  the  argument  of  the  senator  had  contained  a provision  that  her  territory  was  not  to 
been  made  in  a lone  more  peremptory  than  the  se-  be  larger  than  that  now  occupied  by  those  making 
nate  had  been  accustomed  to  beat,  just  as  if  the  toe  application  for  tier  admission  into  the  Union. — 
question  was  so  perfectly  dear  lhal  there  could  not  be  None  of  these  questions  were  of  small  importance, 
a reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to  it.  Clear  enough  it  The  law  once  passed,  these  matters  were  beyond  the 
certainly  was;  for  the  laws  were  against  the  const!  power  of  congress.  Congress  might  admit  new 
tution.  as  far  as  you  could  see  the  constitution  And,  states,  hut  there  wa3  this  restriction  on  that  power, 
let  what  lalent  or  what  authority  there  might  stand  viz:  that  it  must  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  all 
up  in  their  defence,  Mr.  C.  would  oppose  them  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution  Now  he  be- 
utterly,  obviously,  grossly  unconstitutional.  It  would  lieved  lhal  in  regard  to  one  of  the  two  territories • 
have  been  extra art] marv  indeed  if  the  discovery  of  i hieh  stopd  as  applicants  before  the  door  of  tne  se- 
any  laws  of  the  United  Slates  which  had  been  over  ! rate,  the  entire  population  it  contained  fell  far  short 
looked  would  have  led  but h Judge  J dmson  and  Mr.  | of  the  number  required,  according  to  the  constitu- 
Wtrl  to  a doubt,  upon  the q icstion.  Could  any  quan*  ' 'inn,  for  the  election  of  a single  representative:  so. 
tity  of  legislation  on  the  statute  book  affect  their  far  short  of  it,  indeed,  as  not  to  amount  to  one-half, 
judgment  on  a quest  on  of  the  constitution?  On  Cuuld  congress  admit  a territory  thus  inhabited  into 
what  did  they  found  their  opinion  against  these  laws?  the  Union  as  a stale?  And  il  it  .night,  then  could  it 
Not  that  they  were  in  conflict  with  the  legislation  not  admit  a territory  containing  but  a dozen  families? 
of  the  United  States,  but  ihal  they  were  from  begin-  , Hie  power  of  admission,  like  every  other  power  grant- 
ning  to  end  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  laws,  the  fun-  ed  lo  emigres  , was  to  be  construed  by  the  other  parts 
damenlal  organic  law  of  the  Union,  which  assigned  °l  the  instrument.  II  Flo  ida  had  but  hall  the  re- 
Ihe  power  of  “regulating  commerce  among  the  fl  usite  population,  could  she  be  entailed  t > two  ssn.i- 
states”  to  congress  alone.  Most  apparent  it  was,  tors  on  the  floor?  Would  not  such  a proceeding  be 
that,  even  if  there  had  been  a preceding  law  of  con-  *n  direct  contravention  to  that  provision  ol  the  con- 
gress overlooked,  that  law,  when  discovered,  could  slitution  which  required  that  the  ratio  of  representa 
not  in  the  slightest  conceivable  degree  have  shaken  tioit  should  be  same  all  over  the  Union?  Tne  bouri- 
the  opinion  of  lliese  eminent  jurists  on  the  question  Varies  ot  Iowa,  as  in  this  bill,  were  not  the  bounda- 
l before  them.  vies  occupied  by  the  population  represented  m the 

j Mr  Berrien  said  that  the  reply  now  made  by  the  territorial  convention  which  framed  the  constitution 
senator  from  Massachusetts  sati-fied  him  most  per-  now  submitted  lo  the  sehate.  Ami  he  wanted  to 
fectly  that  the  senator  had  not  looked  through  the  know  whe  her  the  movements  of  the  people  hi  c Ml 
case  of  which  he  had  so  confidently  spoken.  It  was  mg  that  convention  and  adopting  that  constitution 
true  that  the  i pinions  given  wen*  founded,  in  part,  bad  be'eu  spontaneous,  ol  there  own  mere  motion,  or 
on  a clause  in  the  constitution,  but  in  part  also  on  whether  this  had  been  done  uu  ier  congressional  au- 
stipulutions  contained  in  a treaty  of  the  United  thurity.  He  hoped  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
States  with  Great  Britain,  which  secured  free  ingress  j “ on  Id  give  the  senate  some  lignl  on  that  question, 
and  egress  to  citizens  ami  subjects  of  either  country  1 M r Berrien,  (chairman  ol  the  judiciary  commit- 
into  the  ports  ol  the  other.  What  had  been  the  lee),  would  answer  the  inquiries  oi  the  honorable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt?  It  was,  that  the  treaty,  when  and  worthy  senator  m a lew  words,  fhe  population 
it  provided  ingress  into  our  ports  for  British  seamen,  of  Iowa  lar  excee  led  the  number  required  by  the 
was  made  in  reference  to  pre-existing  laws  on  the  constitution  lor  the  election  ot  one  representative: 
Subject,  which  forbade  our  colored  seamen  entering  whether  the  population  ot  Florida  amounted  lo  the 
intu  their  purls  and  theirs  into  ours.  The  treaty  had  constitutional  number  the  judiciary  committee  dul 
been  made  purposely  to  regulate  the  ease.  doubt,  inasmuch  as  ihe  disturbed  stale  ol  the  couu- 

Mr.  Choate  wished  to  add  one  woni.  Judge  John-  lO  > owing  to  the  Seminole  war,  had  prevented  the 
s m had  placed  his  decision  on  two  totally  distinct  taking  ol  a census:  the  delegate  Irom  Florida  had, 
and  independent  grounds:  the  first  was  tne  clause  of  however,  Staled  that,  Irom  the  returns  made  by  tile 
the  constitution  gr:  tiling  to  congress  the  power  to  members  of  tne  legislative  council,  it  appeared  Inal 
regulate  commerce.  [Here  Mr.  0.  quoted  the  opin-  ll‘fc  aggregate  population  of  tne  territory  exceeded 
ion.]  It  was  ari  elaborate  arid  masterly  argument,  and  90,000.  Witu  I'copecl  lo  her  boundaries,  there  was 
one  which  (notwithstanding  the  senator’s  conviction  no  question,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  definitively  »et- 
tiiat  he  ti.ul  never  read  it  th.ough)  he  had  repeated-  Ued  by  our  treaty  with  Spain,  in  respect  to  the 
ly  and  most  carefully  read.  [Mr.  C.  here  qu  iled  j boundaries  of  lo  va,  there  had  been  a qu  sliou  of 


again  ] I’lie  able  judge  had  Inns  explicitly  declared 
In-  insuperable  objections  lo  the  law  in  question,  as 
violating  not  on  ly  the  clause  ol  the  constitution,  but 
the  lieaiy  supinations  also. 

Mr.  Woodbury  said  that  the  clause  which  had  been 
so  streuuousiy  uj  cled  lo  was  a grant  of  power  from 
the  people  o!  Flotilla  to  the  legislature  which  was 
to  preside  over  their  stale.  Whether  it  was  consist 
fcni  or  not  with  t tie  coustiluti  m oi  i lie  United  Stales 
was  a question  which  he  thought  the  sen  .te.  ought  to 
leave  io  he  settled  by  Ice  judicial  authority.  S co- 
lors ha  I riot  authority  to  overhaul  ihe  constitutions 
of  new  stales  now  applying  for  admission  any  more 
than  it -formerly  had  to  do  the  like  respecting  the 
constitution  of  lit  ode  island  or  Nurt.i  Carolina?— 
The  supreme  court  was  Idle  pi . per  tribunal  to  ascer- 
tain whether  lliese  provisions  were  unconsliiiiuuiial 
or  not  i’ne  decisions  wincn  had  been  referred  toby 
the  senator  Horn  Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker)  referred 
I only  to  things,  nut  to  perso  s.  Every  state  possessed 
the  authority  to  pass  laws  of  police  and  preventive 
I laws,  as  wed  as  laws,  to  punish  crime  when  actually 
| cuuimilled;  but  its  legislation  could  lake  away  rights 
which  were  guarantied  by  the  constitution.  Whe- 
• tiler  these  southern  laws  respecting  free  colored  sat 
| lors  did  so  or  not,  was,  as  he  had  said,  a question  for 
: the  judiciary.  Leaving  the  clause  to  stand  in  the 
constitution  ol  Florida  did  not  in  his  appreheiisio  ., 
involve  ally  giant  ol  power  Oy  oougre-s,  m any  .sanc- 
tum ot  the  pow er  claimed  iHe  Clause  w as  merely  a 
grant  irmn  the  people  ol  Florida,  on  the  la  w iuine.v- 
ul  vv li icli  congress  was  not  called  to  decide. 

Idle  question  ^ii  uelug  Ills!  on  dr.  Evans’  amend 
i i.i ) • as  no  v loudly  Cal  1 ■ or,  and,  ne mg  pul  . u 


Y eas  i Si,  nay  s 35. 


'•)  J 


-as  a. in  a 


ay; 


as  loi 


some,  difficulty  iri  the  committee  in  consequence  of 
Lite  claims  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  out  this  naJ  b .-eu 
ob\  iuied  by  making  the  northern  boundary  oi  Mis- 
souri, whenever  that  should  be  definitively  fixed,  to 
be  Hscll  (die  southern  boundary  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  tWoodbridge  staled  Unit  m l3bd  me  population 
of  Florida  uad  ueeu  -jBMJJ;  in  ldud  it  tun  neon  64,- 
Odd.  Mr.  W.  recollected  pretty  distinctly  the  iiislory 
ol  the  admission  ol'  the  oilier  new  stales  which  had 
come  into  the  Union,  and  he  knew  that  in  those  cases 
congress  had  pi  needed  tne  admission  by  causing  a 
census  to  tie  taken,  under  sworn  oiiieer-,  to  ascertain 
the  actual  population.  Here  the  senate  was  going  to 
am  on  mere  private  information,  without  any  such 
census;  and  the  information,  such  as  it  was,  entered 
into  no  details  and  made  no  relative  statements  as  lo 
the  number  of  whites  or  blacks. 

i'ne  question  on  ordering  me  bill  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a third  time  w as  put  and  carried. 

t lie  Chair.  When  shall  the  biil  ue  read  a third 
lime? 

[Many  voices.  “Now,  now.” 

It  was  read  a third  lime  accordingly;  and  on  the 
question,  shall  this  bill  pass?  Fne  yeas  and  nays 
.ere  taken  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Aden,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  JBagby,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Br-  ese,  Buchanan,  C dq  all,  (Ji'iUeii.ie.i,  lYickurson, 
Lax  F.l irtleld,  Fj-ier,  liainiegau.  Hay. .nod,  Heil- 
Ut  l a i,  ringer,  Joluia  m,  ue  w is,  licrb.nfic,  Muilguui, 
iei  ri  k , ul  uc  uead,  .V  lie-,  Se  up  le,  S : » le  r , Smrgeoil , 
I'uppu.i  >V  alter,  . V ; n e — 36 
A \ V o — a - • c-  • i in  i lab-ui,  Vi ■ 1- 


— J 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Business  circles.  New  York  arid  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers speau  etieeriagly  oi  the  amount  ot  the  spring  trade 
no.v  aumg  in  those  cities.  Judging  from  appearances, 
Baltimore  will  nave  its  usual  proportion.  Wnat  Bick- 
neli  says  oi  Philadelphia,  is  applicaole  to  all  our  sea 
pons.  "The  activity  of  trie  spring  trade  continues.— 
Philadelphia  in  all  her  principal  commercial  avenues 
presents  a cheerful  and  business  like  aspect,  audit  is 
really  gratifying  to  take  a stroll  along  Market  street,  and 
notice  the  hustle,  the  display,  the  templing  offers  piesent- 
ed  by  sellers,  and  the  various  insinuating  modes  that  are 
resorted,  to  win  upon  tne  confidence  and  the  good-wili 
ot  the  merchants  of  me  south  and  west.  Our  stores, 
retail  as  weil  as  wuuiesale,  seem  to  us  to  present  uuu- 
goal  attractions  at  this  season  of  die  year.” 

Pile  importations,  tnough  not  so  heavy  as  those  of 
las  spring,  will  be  ample  lor  the  demand.  Tile  Cam- 
bria sieamei  for  instance,  brought  goods,  the  duties  upon 
which  amounted  to  neariy  100,000. 

Business  up  m the  lake  nmies  nas  been  seriously  re- 
tarded by  the  late  cold  weather.  A correspondent  on 
20ih  remarks: 

“The  prospect  for  navigation  is  not  a whit  more  pro- 
mising now  than  it  was  a month  since.  There  have 
been  two  heavy  snow  storms,  and  intensely  cold  wea- 
ther, reclosmg  me  creek,  and  bunging  in  an  accumula- 
tion ot  ice  from  tne  upper  end  ot  me  lake  in  sucn  quan- 
tities as  to  close  up  die  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  prevent 
the  steamers  iroin  entering.  The  boat  which  left  here 
on  the  10th  returned  on  me  lSih,  but  instead  of  forcing 
a passage  tnrough  me  ice,  landed  her  passengers  at  Point 
Abnio,  17  miles  distance  in  Canada.  A couple  of  other 
steamers  put  into  Dunkirk,  whence  their  passengers 
came  in  stages.  As  to  lake  navigation  1 concur  in  my 
previous  opinion,  tlfcu  an  unobstructed  harbor  may  be 
■expected  about  the  beginning  of  April. 

Cotton.  First  cotton  from  the  U.  Stales.  We  see  it 
stated  that,  Robert  Owen,  the  celebrated  philantnropist 
of  England,  manufactured  the  first  two  bales  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  impor.ed  into  Great  Britain.  The  bales 
were  accompanied  by  a statement  ot  the  mode  of  culu 
vaiion,  aim  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  stale  from 
which  it  came  (Georgia,  we  believe,)  would  produce 
200  oaies  die  following  year.  We  now  send  about  a 
million  and  a half  ol  bales  to  England  unnually.  In 
17o6,  Mr.  Madison,  writing  to  his  inends,  said — 'there 
is  no  reason  to  duubi  that  the  United  States  will  one  day 
become  a great  cotton  growing  country.’’  Six  years  al- 
ter that  (in  1792)  the  union  produced  138,328  pounds  in 
one  year:  in  1796,  the  crop  was  6,276,400  pounds;  and 
in  1842  it  was  7»3,221,800  lbs. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  25th  inst.  says:  The 
speculating  iever,  for  the  fust  time  this  season,  ims  been 
felt  s. nee  the  news  by  me  Cambria.  In  New  York, 
there  have  been  iarge  sale  at  an  advance  of  5C.  a pound. 
Much  me  same  heie.  We  hope  men  will  not  go  crazy 
and  by  way  of  keeping  them  in  their  right  minds,  we 
direct  their  attention  to  a Liverpool  Circular  in  tins  pa- 
per, winch  gives  a very  sober  and  reliable  view  of  hie 
state  of  trade. 

First  Arrival  in  England  of  Sugar  from  the  U. 
States.  The  Liverpool  Times  of  March  4m,  says:— 
“On  Sunday  Iasi  me  American  ship  Franconia  arrived 
in  this  port  bringing  as  part  ol  her  cargo  twelve  nogs- 
heads  of  Louisiana  sugar.  This  is  the  first  arrival  of 
American  grown  sugar  in  this  country,  but  we  suspect 
that  u is  only  tne  beginning  ol  a trade  wlnc.i  will,  in  a 
few  years,  beco-.ie  a very  considerable  one,  ll  the  new 
sugar  duties  01  Sir  Robert  Beet  sliould  pass  in  their  pre- 
sent tor, n.  These  sugars  must  have  been  snipped  before 
anything  was  known  or  suspected  of  tne  reduction  ol  uu- 
ties  now  proposed,  and  must  therefore  have  been  sent 
here  tor  the  purpose  ot  a.-certuitnug  whether  they  could 
be  imported  with  profit  ut  a duty  ol  06s.  per  ewi.,  so  that 
if  there  was  any  ounce  whatever  oi  tneir  succeeding 
under  such  a ouiy,  they  cannot  fad  to  pay  handsomely, 
now  dial  the  du  y is  reduced  to  21s.  per  ewi.  We  led  no 
douui  that  they  wi.l  pay  it  they  are  ai  all  well  selected, 
for  on  Saturday  last  we  saw  samples  of  two  other  expect- 
ed lots  of  American  sugar,  botn  ol  which  had  been  ex- 
amined by  a sugar  broker,  who  state  tnat  they  will  leave 
a handsome  protn — at  least  ten  per  cent — in  this  country, 
even  if  tne  price  of  sugar  should  fall  to  the  tudtxieui  of 
the  dmy  repealed;  the  prices  therefore  are  no  obstacle.’’ 

Indian  Corn,  could  and  ought  to  be  made  a leading 
article  ol  export  to  Europe.  A letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Ashburton  on  die  subject  has  been  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Albion,  in  which  die  importance  of  admitting  this 
article  free  of  duty,  is  warmly  urged.  Fire  writer  says, 
that  wheat  lurtns  no  part  of  dirt  ot  the  laboring  classes 
ot  that  country,  and  therefore  the  introduction  of  maze’ 
would  not  materially  impair  the  consumption  of  English 
wheat. 

Tobacco  Trade.  Whilst  the  cotton  planters  are  de- 
lighted with  me  intelligence  by  the  last  steamer  at  the 
repeal  of  Btidsli  nudes,  die  poor  tobacco  planters  have 
discouraging  intelligence  by  the  same  arrival. 

From  England  we  ascertain  that  the  chancellor  of 
ihe  I'Aeh.'  quer  announced  to  parliament  dim  no  altera- 
tion would  ne  proposed  in  die  duty  on  tobacco:  our 
mereuams  will  have  iu  go  on  to  put  up  -.rips  for  die. 
English  111 .dirt,  at  Heretofore. 

File  French  eec  n .nent  bus  contracted  for  about 
4, Out)  iibus.  of  Vdigmiii  louaccu,  to  be  delivered  111  all 
this  year — at  prices  which  will  nett  about  $7  50a$3. — 


The  orders  for  the  French  tobacco  are  committed  to 
Mr.  Janies  Gray,  who  has  for  years  past  had  the  buy- 
ing of  the  tobaccos  for  Italy.  These  orders  being  in 
tbe  hands  of  one  house,  of  course  lessens  competition. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says:  “Our  manufacturers 
have  increased  their  work,  and  are  paying  good  prices. 
Our  best  tobaccos  are  now  buugiit  by  our  manufactur- 
ers for  the  French  and  Italian  markets,  where,  we  are 
told,  they  want  a rich,  leaf,  smooth,  pliant  tobacco — put 
up  in  order  to  keep  sweet(  but  not  very  dry:” 

The  richmond  Whig  111  relation  to  the  news  says — 
“We  learn  that  our  townsman,  Mr.  James  Gray,  has 
the  buying  of  tobaccos  contracted  for  by  the  French 
government  as  well  as  the  Italian  tobaccos.  These 
large  orders  tailing  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  will 
lessen  competition  in  ibis  market,  and  prevent  prices 
being  run  up  very  higm  but  at  the  same  time  the  mar- 
. ket  will  be  more  steady  and  less  fluctuating,  and  no 
| doubt  the  planters  wiil  obtain  good  prices  tor  good  and 
! fine  tobacco:  the  shippers  will  also  go  to  work:  We 

| advise  the  planters  to  cure  and  season  their  tobacco 
well,  and  assort  well — prize  it  in  sate  keeping  order, 

! but  not  too  dry:  let  it  be  pliant  so  as  to  open  free,  and 
in  hhds.  to  weigh  from  1400  to  1500  lbs.  nett — if  the 
tobacco  is  very  dry,  it  will  not  do  to  strip,  nor  for  the 
French  market.” 

A very  important  item  of  information  to  our  ship- 
ping interest  is,  that  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  French  government  in  granting  the  contract  for 
the  importation  of  tobacco  for  the  ensuing  year,  re- 
quires that  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  so  imported  shall 
I be  by  French  shipping.  This  is  an  entering  wedge  that 
requires  contravailing  measures  forthwith. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
789  Maryland,  87  Ohio,  36  Kentucky,  2 Virginia,  and  1 
Pennsylvania — t rial  914.  Good  qualities  find  ready  sale, 
not  much  thereof  being  included  in  the  receipts.  Inte- 
rior has  submitted  to  a slight  reduction.  Prices,  inlerior 
and  common  <$2  to  $3,  middling  $3  50  to  #5  00,  good 
$6  00  10  $7  50,  tine  #3  00  to  $14  00,  Ohio  is  dull,  rang- 
ing from  $5  00  10  $12  00. 

Drawbacks  on  Canada  Goods.  A letter  from  New 
York,  dated  the  25ih,  say,  “A  shipment  of  goods  was 
made  to-day  for  Canada,  under  the  new  law.  The  be- 
ginning is  small,  but  a tew  years  will  show  an  enormous 
trade  in  ih:s  way.” 

The  St.  Catharine’s  (Canada)  Journal  thus  speaks  of 
the  effect  of  the  late  act  of  congress,  allowing  drawbacks 
on  foreign  goods  intended  for  ihe  province  of  Canada. 

; “This  law  will  effect  a considerable  alteration  in  the  cur- 
! rent  of  trade  between  the  ocean  and  the  western  portion 
of  this  province,  inasmuch  as  New  York  instead  of 
I Montreal  will  become  the  entrepot  for  many  ol  her  sup- 
I plies.  The  former  oily  being  some  days  sail  nearer  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  &.C.,  than  the  latter,  and  is  easier 
and  safer  of  access,  besides  being  always  open.  But 
! the  completion  of  our  canals  connecting  the  lakes  with 
1 the  ocean,  will  have  a tendency  still  to  draw  ihe  great 
bulk  of  our  imports  up  10  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  locks 
on  ihe  Welland  canal  being  large  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  neariy  500  tuns  burthen,  (loose  on  the  St.  Law- 
] rence,  are  yet  larger),  sea  going  vessels  can  take  in  car- 
goes of  wheat,  flour,  staves  timber,  or  oibcr  products,  at 
I any  of  the  inland  poris  of  Canada — and  almost  every 
place  of  consequence  in  Canada  is  a port,  and  if  n'01,  is 
1 within  foriy  miles  of  one:  and  after  delivering  them 
1 abroad,  can  bring  return  cargoes.direct,  therefore  cheaper 
than  ih.-y  could  be  delivered  via  New  York,  in  wliic  1 case 
they  would  have  'o  undergo  one  or  two  trausuipmeuts, 

; and  tlie  additional  trouble  of  passing  two  cui.iom  houses 
besides  the  Canada  one;  New  York,  tile  place  of  import, 
and  Oswego  or  buffalo,  the  place  et  export..  Fancy  and 
spring  goods  will  be  the  principal  ones  finding  their  way 
here  through  New  York. 

I American  Cotton  Goods.  782  bales  were  exported 
. from  Boston  last  week,  of  which  375  to  Calcutta,  and  390 
I to  Canton. 

' Anthracite  Coal  shipped  for  China.  Messrs.  E. 
Safibrct  tfc  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  nave  slopped  300  Ions  of 
[ anthracite  coal  on  board  the  bark  Rio  Grande,  for  Bos- 
I ton,  thence  to  be  re-shipped  direct  to  China.  This  is  pro- 
I bably  tbe  first  germ  of  a trade  of  which  no  one  will  venture 
j to  estimate  the  extent.  The  same  firm  are  about  to  ship 
, 200  tons  lo  Cnina  via  New  York. 

Baltimore  Coal  Trade.  The  brig  Treaty  has  jusi 
taaen  in  a cargo  of  350  tons  Cumberland  coal,  destined 
for  New  York  for  t'  e use  of  tile  steamer  Great  Western. 
We  learn  that  vessels  are  still  wanted,  to  carry  coal  to 
the  eastward  — American. 

Bacon.  The  demand  is  unusually  active.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  advance.  A lot  of  60,000  lbs.  Baltimore  cured 
middlings  brought  on  speculation,  last  Saturday  6 cents; 
6je  has  since  been  refused.  A lot  of  25,000  lbs.  rough 
heavy  Western  nams  brought  6 cents  yesterday,  and  7j 
was  paid  fora  lotol  15001bs.  heavy  hams. 

Stocks.  Maryland  state  stock  sixes,  which  fell  from 
80  to  70  under  the  excitement  of  last  week,  has  rallied, 
and  76j  was  obtained  yesterday.  $31,000  changed  hands 
during  the  week.  Sterling  fives,  69  a 70. 

Iron.  Tbe  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  Statesi 
m the  crude  siate  is  estimated  at  $4'2,U00,0OO  per  annum 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  ot  raw  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States  at  present  prices.  According  to 
Mr.  V 11  let,  France,  Sweden,  Russia,  anJ  all  the  civilized 
powers  on  foie  cuntmem,  ouiy  produce  about  700,000 
tons  per  annum.  Tne  quantity  oi  iron  imported  into  the 
United  States,  in  1314,  was  99,471  tons,  valued  at  $3,- 
484,499. 


The  Trade  Sile  of  books  commenced  at  New  York 
on  Monday  lust,  and  was  largely  attended.  It  will  con- 
tinue the  whole  week.  Nearly  all  the  publishers  of  the 
country  had  specimens  there. 

Texas.  It  is  stated  that  the  exports  from  Galveston  for 
the  quarter  ending  January  31st,  were  $129,586;  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  $48,159.  Increase  $81,- 
427.  The  imports  for  the  same  quarter  this  year,  are 
$231,470.  For  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year,  not 
stated. 

Galveston,  Texas — city  finances.  Receipts  for  the 
year  ending  1st  February,  1845,  $2913  15:  Total  ex- 
penditures in  payment  of  debt,  $2067  34;  Current  ex- 
penses, $700  45;  balance  in  the  treasury,  $145  37. 

East  Boston,  which  twelve  years  ago,  contained  but 
five  inhabitants — one  family — has  now  a population  of 
5000! 

Honorary.  Dr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Charleston,  N. 
H.,  has  been  elected  a member  of  the  “Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquarians,  Copenhagen.”  He  is  son  of  the 
late  president  of  Harvard  University. 

McNulty’s  Trial,  charged  with  embezzeiling  the 
public  funds  entrusted  to  him  as  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  has  been  deferred  to  the  next  term  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  for  the  district. 

Church  topics.  Roman  Catholics  in  the  U.  States. — 
The  Metropolitan  Almanac  gives  a summary  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  U States,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  diocesses,  21;  bishops,  26;  churches,  675; 
other  stations,  592;  clergymen  or  missions,  572;  clergy- 
men otherwise  employed,  137;  Ecclesiastical  institutions, 
22;  clerical  students,  220;  literary  institutions  for  young 
men,  23;  female  religious  institutions,  20;  female  acade- 
mies,  63;  charitable  institutions,  94;  population,  811,800, 

Tne  progress  of  the  Catholics  is  thus  exhibit-  d: 


Diocesses, 

1835, 

13, 

1840, 

16, 

1845, 

21 

Bishops, 

do. 

14, 

do. 

16, 

do. 

26 

Churches, 

do. 

272, 

do. 

454, 

do. 

675 

Priests, 

do. 

337, 

do. 

481. 

do- 

709 

Eccl-  semin.. 

do. 

12, 

do. 

16, 

do. 

22 

Colleges, 

do. 

9, 

do. 

11, 

do. 

15 

Choctaw  Indians.  The  Sn.-Jihern  Reformer  slates — 
that  Col.  J.  J.  McRea,  U.  S,  Indian  age.it,  has  removed 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi  1,163  Choctaws,  who  are 
now  on  their  way  to  i'neir  homes  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  removal  was  effected  with  great  order  and  peace. 
No  dis  urbances  occurred,  and  the  Indians  seemed  plea- 
sed and  contented  with  the  treatment  they  received; 
which,  while  it  was  adapted  to  the  Indian’s  character 
and  habits,  proscribed  ail  excesses,  and  was  marked 
with  strict  integrity  and  good  faith. 

The  Osages  and  Creeks  have  had  another  skirmish. 
The  excitement  is  very  great  in  the  Creek  nation  Capt. 
Boone,  as  soon  as  in  formation  of  a skirmish  reached 
Fort  Gioson,  was  ordered  to  the  place  of  action  with  his 
company  of  dragoons,  and  from  Fort  Gibson  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  have  proceeded  to  join  him.  The  In- 
dians are  generally  mounted  w hen  on  predatory  excur- 
sions, and  are  two  wily  to  await  the  tardy  approach  o 
infantry  to  punish  them  for  their  misdeeds.  At  Fort 
Gibson,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  tiiere  was  but  one 
company  of  dragoons,  Capt.  Boone’s,  which  was  irarne 
Lately  sent  out  by  the  commanding  officer;  but  from  ap 
pearances  they  were  notable  to  quell  the  distui  bailees, 
and  had  to  send  for  the  reinforcement. 

Naval.  The  Vandaliu  sloop  of  war,  Chauncey,  was 
at  Pori  au  Prince  on  the  3d  inst.,  it  is  said  lor  the  purpose 
of  demanding  restitution. 

The  U.  S.  Gazette  states,  that  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  East 
Indies,  are  to  be  increased,  to  effect  which  some  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  destination  of  vessels  now  pre- 
paring for  sea. 

Russian  military  schools.  The  Russian  empire  hae 
nineteen  military  schools,  in  which  are  10,000  students. 
In  the  army,  promotion  is  open  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  class. 

Solar  Gas  Light.  The  Cincinnati  Atlas  stales  that 
Mr.  J.  Crutchellol  that  city  has  invented  a mode  of  ge- 
nerating gas  by  which  a very  superior  light  is  produced 
at  a cheap  iate.  T he  apparatus  has  been  placed  in 
several  bouses  in  Cincinnati,  and  also  on  board  the 
steamboat  Pike.  The  Chronicle  adds — 

It  lias  been  used  on  this  boat  fur  several  nights,  on  her 
trips  from  Louisville— the  whole  of  tbe  deck  and  a part 
of  the  cabin  being  splenidly  illuminated.  The  brilliancy 
of  a single  burner  is  sufficient  to  overpower  a cnandelier 
of  five  lamps  of  sperm  oil.  The  apparatus  occupies  but 
a very  sma  11  space— is  light  of  weight— is  so  constructed 
as  to  obviate  all  vibration,  and  is  much  safer  than  any 
other  mode  of  lighting.  .... 

The  gas  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  any 
greasy  substance  from  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere,  how- 
ever worthless — that  which  in  most  families  is  Ihrown 
away,  or  used  as  soap-grease,  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  This  gas  is  united  witn  oxygen  by  a stmpla 
process,  anti  produces  a more  splendid  light  than  com- 
mon coal  gas' 

Packet  Ships.  ,,To  ihe  melanchly  list  of  casualties 
to  packets  from  Europe,  three  splendid  ships  of  which 
scarce  a lingering  hope  remains  ol  ever  hearing  of  again 
is  now  lobe  added  the  loss  ol  ihe  \ile  de  Lyon , from 
Havre,  for  New  York,  wnh  a cargo  valued  at  $300,000; 
a small  part  only  of  which  was  saved.  No  lives  lost, 
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FOB  KIGV. 


By  the  Packet  ship  Queen  of  the.  West,  arrived  at 
N.  Yoik,  we  have  Liverpool  dates  to  the  7th  inst. 

The  Income  Tax.  In  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
5th  a movement  was  made  withm-  view  of  getting 
rid  of  the  income  tax,  which  failed,  ministers  hav- 
ing a majority  of  seventy-three  in  a thin-house.  The 
motion  to  limit  its  duration  to  two  instead  of  three 
years,  failed  by  a majority  cf  fifty-two,  and  Sir-  Ro- 
bert Peel  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  limit  its  ope- 
ration to  the  three  years. 

Sugars  from  the  U ■ Stales.  On  the  same  day  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  introduction  of  sugars  from  New 
Orleans  the  produce  of  slave  labor, 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  saidr.Thers  are  certain-countries — 
the  United  States  being  one  of  them— whece  sugar 
is  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  U.  States 
and  one  or  two  other  countries  have  concluded  reci- 
procity treaties  with  this  country,  which  treaties  sti- 
pulate that  the  produce  of  such  countries  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  country  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favorable  nation.  That,  l apprehend,  is  the-state  of 
the  case.  But  up  to  this  hour  there  has  been  no  offi- 
cial information  received  by  her  majesty’s  govern 
ment  from  the  custom  house  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rival of  this  shipment,  nor  has  any  communication 
been  made  to  the  treasury  board  upon  the  subject, 
nor  any  application  for  an  order  in  council,  which 
would  be  necessary  before  the  sugar  could  be  ad- 
mitted. At  present  1 apprehend  that  the  sugar  could 
not  be  admitlable,  for  no  order  in  council  has  been 
issued  for  its  admission, from  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  1 have  no  hesitation. in  saying  that  m.y 
construction  of  the  treaty  is,  that  sugar  from  the  U. 
States  would,  under  the  reciprocity  treaties,  be  ad- 
nussable  on  the  same  terms  and  footing  as  sugar  from 
Java,  Manilla,  arid.Cuina.  [Loud  cheering  from  the 
opposition  benches. 

The  iOlh  of  March  is  set  down  for  the  discussion 
of  the  sugar  duties. 

Church  matters.  Petitions  have  been  presented  in 
the  house  of  lords  praying  for  a revision  of  the  ru- 
brics of  the  Church  of  England.  The  presentation 
of  the  petitions  gave  opportunity  to  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  to  explain.  He  denied  any  necessity  to  de- 
fend himself  or  his  conduct,  in  the  movements  that 
have  recently  transpired.  His  chief  argument  was, 
that,  having  found  diversities  of  practice  in  his-dio- 
cese,  he  judged  it  right  to  enforce  uniformity.  He 
contended  that  all  spiritual  power  was  vested  in  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  crown  had  no  right  lo  impose 
rubrics,  and  concluded  by  commenting  with  some 
asperity  upon  the  petitions,  and  cautioning  the  house 
against  constituting  themselves  a “committee  on  re- 
ligion,” as  had  been  done  by  their  ancestors  in  1641. 

Lord  Brougham  sported  a little  w ith  the  matter. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
clergy  to  obey  the  rubrics.  The  bishop  of  London 
protested  against  such  an  opinion,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 


NATIONAL  AFFAI1CS. 


ARMY. 

GENERiL  ORDERS — No.  9; 

War  department  adjutaut  generals’s  office, 
Washington,  March  31,  1845 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  ihe^rmyof  the 
United  Slates,  made  by  the president  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1845. 

1 Promotions. — Corps  of  Engineers 

Second  Lieut.  Henry  W.  Malleck,  to  be  first  Lieut. 
January  l,  1845,  vice  Campbell  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  January  1,  1815,  vice  Halleck  promoted. 

First  regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Second  Lieut.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
March  4,  1845,  vice  Sohamburg,  whose  appointment 
ceased  on  that  day. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Hammond,  to  be  second 
lieutenam,  March  4,  1845,  vice  Smith  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Rufus  Ingalls,  of  the  2d  dragoons, 
to  be.  second  lieutenant,  March  31,  1845,  vice  Rust,  re- 
signed. 

First  regiment  of  Artillery. 

Second  Lieu  t.  Henry  D.  Gratton,  to  be  first.lieutenant, 
February  24,  1845,  vice  Ai-quith  cashiered. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Abner  U mbleday,  ol  the  3d  artillery, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  February  24,  1845,  vjco  Graf- 
ton, promoted 
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Third  regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut. , Hachaliah  Brown,  of  the  4th  art]  - 
Iery,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Miircn  1*  1S4&,  vice  rlill* 
house,  resigned. 

Eight  regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  James  V.  Bomtord,  to  be  captain,  March 
4,  1846,  vice  Birdsall,  deceased. . . 

Second  Lieut.  Arthur  T.  Lee,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
March  4,  1845,  vice  Bumford,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  James  Longstreet,  of  the  4'-h  infan- 
try, to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  4,  1845,  vice  Lee, 
promoted. 

Brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  corps  of  ,nP°' 
graphical  engineers,  lo  be  cap'ain  by  brevet.  July  ol, 

1844,  “for  gallant  and  highly  meritorious  services  in  two 
expeditions  commanded  by  himself;  the  firsi  to  ihe  Rocky 
Mountains,  which-. terminated  October  17.  1842;  and  me 
seen  ml  beyond  those  Mountains,  which  terminated  July 
31,  1844:” 

II:  Appointment — Medical  Department. 

Charles  C.  Keeney,  ot  Michigan,  (late  assistant  sur- 
geon,) to  be  assistant  surgeon,  March  19,1845. 

III.  -Casualties — Resignations.  (4.) 

Second  Lieut.  John  Hillhouse,  3d  artillery,  March  1, 

1845. 

Second  Lieut.  Paul  O.  Hebert,  corp3  of  engineers, 
March  31,  1845. 

Second  Lieut.  Armistead  T.  M.  Rust,  1st  dragoons, 
March  14,  1845.  , 1Q(C 

Assisiant  Surgeon  Jacob  R Motte,  March  14.  1845. 

Deaths.  (2.) 

Gaptarn  Egbert  B.  Birdsall, 8ili  infantry,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  March  4,  1845. 

First  Lieut.  Stephen  H.  Campbell,  corps  ol  engineers, 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  January  I.  1845, 

Dropped.  (1.) 

First  Lieut.  James  W.  Sohamburg,.*  1st  dragoons, 
March  4,  1845. 

Cashiered.  (1.) 

First  Lieut.  William  E.  Aisquitb,  February  24,  1845. 

IV.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join  their 
proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay;  those  oil 
detached  service,  or  acung  under  special  instructions, 
will- report  by  letter  to  the  commanding  officers  of  their 
respective  regiments.  R.  JONES,  Adj  Gen'l. 

Memorandum — Re-appointment. 

Adam  D.  Stuart,  re-appointed  paymaster  in  the  arm}', 
from  the  14th  of  January,  1845,  when  his  former  com- 
mission expired. 

*Naino  erased  from . the  Official  Army  Register,,  by 
direction  of  ihe  p-esident  of  the  United  Suites,  “but 
without  reproach  to  Mr.  Schamburg.’’ — See  “general 
orders”  No.  7.  of  March  24th.) 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By  and  tcif/i  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Custom  house  officers. 

Collectors.  Ichabod  Jordon,  Saco,  Maine,  vice 
Tristram  Storer,  whose  commission  expired.. 

Jame9  O.-bo^ne,  Keonebunk,  Maine;  vice  Daniel 
Remic-k,  whose  commission  expired. 

William  M.  Jackson,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  vice  J.  N. 
Stoddard,  whose  commission  expired. 

Thomas  F.  Carpenter,  Providence,  R.  I.,viceWm. 
R.  Watson,  whose  commission  expired. 

Norris  Wilcox,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  vice  R.  R 
Hinnman,  whose  temporary  commission  expired. 

Abel  Huntington,  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  vice  J. 
H.  Gayton,  rejected  by  the  seriate. 

Thomas  J.  Pastaer,  Ocracoke,  North  Carolina, 
vice  Sylvester  Brown,  whose  commission  expired. 

Naval  officers.  William  Parmenter,  Boston,  Mass., 
vice  George  Roberts,  whose  temporary  commission 
expired. 

Surveyors.  D.  F.  Seamen9,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  vice  W.  P.  Greene,  whose  commision  expired. 

Winthrop  Pickering,  Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire, 
vice  Joseph  L.  Locke,  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Asa  Gay,  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  vice  George  Howland, 
whose  commission  expired. 

George  Brown,  Pawcatuck,  R.  Island,  vice  Silas 
Sisson,  who  did  not  qualify. 

E.  F.  Purdy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  vice  Henry  C.  At- 
wood, whose  temporary  commission  expired. 

John  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  vice  Thomas  A. 
Cooper,  whose  temporary  commission  expired. 

Robert  Butler,  Smithfield,  Va.,  reappointed. 

Gordon  Forbes,  Yeocomico,  Va.,  reappointed. 

Armand  Lelels,  Darien,  Georgia,  vice  Edward 
Hopkins,  resigned. 

Land  officers.  Jacob  Judy,  register,  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  vice  A.  W.  Jones,  deceased. 

Wm.  M.  Jackson,  register, Chicago,  III.,  vice  E.  B. 
Williams,  whose  temporary  commission  expired. 


j George  Mixter,' ‘register,  Dixon, III.,  vice  Benjamin 
Clifford,  whose  temporary  commission  expired. 

William  Wilson,  receiver,  Palestine,  Illinois,  vice 
David  McGahey,  resigned. 

Samuel  Leach,  receiver,  Quincy,  111  , vice  E.  A. 
Thompson,  whose  temporary  commission!  expired. 

Charles  C Hascall,  receiver,  Genessee,;Vlich.,  vice 
R J.  S.  Page,  whose-lemporary  commission  expi-ed. 

Edward  Dobyns,  receiver,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  vice 
Samuel  Merry,  whose  commission  expired. 

Thomas  B.  Ive.;,  register,  Grenada,  Miss.,  vice  W. 
Hanley,  whose  temporary  commission  expired. 

G.  S.  Gollady,  receiver,  Grenada,  Miss.,  vice  J. 
H.  McRae,  resigned. 

Hiram  Smith,  register,  ChampagRole,  Ark. — -new 
office. 

A.  G.  Rust,  receiver,  Champagnole,  Ark. — new 
office. 

APPOINTMENTS-  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Genl.  MeCalla,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  second  auditor 
of  the  treasury,  vice  Win  B.  Lewis,  removed. 

R H.  Gilletl,  of  N York,  to  be  register  of  the 
treasury,  vice  Thomas  L Smith,  removed. 

Custom  house  officers — Collectors.  Augustus  Jenkins, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  vice  Lory  Odell,  re- 
moved. 

Marcus  Morton,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  vice  Le- 
muel Willh-irns,  removed. 

Charles  F.  Lester, .New  London,  Connecticut,  vice 
Gerard  Carpenter,  .resigned. 

Joseph  P.  Junking,  York,  Maine,  vice  Jeremiah 
Brooks,  removed. 

Parker  McCobb,  j r. , Waldoboro,  Maine,  vice  Geo. 
Allen,  removed. 

Nathaniel  Mi  Lowney,  Belfast,  Maine,  vice  Benja- 
min Wiggin,  removed. 

James  Taylor,  Wiseassett,  Maine,  vice  Mose« 
Shaw,  removed, 

Approrriations  The  following  is  a synopsis  of 
laws  making  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  the 


30h  June,  1846: 

For  tlie  army — Pay  of  the  army  $1,328,906 

Commutation  of  officers’  subsistence  463  934 

Enrage  for  officers’  horses  64,009 

Payment' in  lieu  of  clothing  for  discharg- 
ed soldiers  and  officers’  servants  28,890 

Subsistence  in  kind  306  098 

Clothing  for  army,  camp  equipage,  &e.  180,000 

Expenses  of  recruiting  24,827 

Extra  pay  non-com.  officers,  musicians, 

and  privates  12,906 

Supplies  quartermaster’s  department  147,000 

Incidental  expenses  do.  90,1)00 

Repairing  and  enlarging  barracks,  &c.  170,000 

Transportation  officers’  baggage,  &o.  40,000 

Transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  &c.  140,000 

Medical  and  hospital  department.  27,800 

Contingencies  of  the  army  5,000 

Continuing  meteorological  observations  2,-000 

Ordnance,  ordnance  stores  and  supplies  80,000 

Current  expenses  ordnance  survice  100,000 

Manufacture  of  arms  at  national  armories  360,000 

I Arsenals  100,000 

Purchase  of  saltpetre  and  limestone  40,000 

Repairs,  new  machinery,  &c.  at  Springfield  29,500 

Do.  at  Harpers  Ferry  armory  18:000 

Armament  of  fortifications-  100,000 

Surveys  military  defences  of  frontier  20,000 

Military  & geographical  surreys- W.  of  Miss.  30,000 
Surveys  ol  northern  & northwestern  lakes  20,000 

To  settle  accounts  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Whiting  846 

For  fortifications — Works  and  barracks 
near  Detroit  35,000 

Near  Buffalo  35,000 

Repairs  Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswego  7,500 

Fortification  at  outlet  lake  Champlain  30,000 

Fort  at  narrows,  Penobscot  river  20,000 

Repairs  Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor  10,000 

Repairs  Fort  McClary,  Portsmouth  2,500 

Repairs  Fort  Independence,  Boston,  fcc.  7,000 

Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor  50,000 

Adams,  Newport  harbor  10,000 

Trumbull,  New  London  harbor  30,000 

Schuyler,  East  river,  New  York  60,000' 

Wood  &.  sea  wall,  Bedlow’s  Island,.N.  Y.  35,U0<) 

Hamilton,  N.  York  20,00,0 

Washington,  Potomac  river,  Mil.  20*000- 

Monro*,  Hspptm  roads,  V%.  60,000 
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Calhoun,  Hampton  roads,  Va.  15,000 

Macon,  Beaufort  harbor,  N.  C.  6,000 

Moultry,  Charleston  harbor.  S.  C.  12,000 

Dike  to  Drunken  Dick  shoal,  Charleston, 

S.  C.  45,000 

Fort  Sumpter,  Charleston,  S.  C.  70,000 

Johnson,  Charleston,  S.  C.  1,000 

Pulaski,  Savannah  river,  Ga.  17,000 

Jackson,  Savannah  river,  Ga.  10,000 

Completing  sea  wall  at  St.  Augustine  6,400 

Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor,  Florida  12,000 

Barrancas  Pensacola  harbor  30,000 

Morgan,  Mobile  point,  Alabama  15,000 

Jackson,  Mississippi  river,  La.  7,000 

Livingston,  Grand  Terre  Island,  Barrataria 

bay  50,000 

Fortifications  on  Florida  reef  .30,000 

Contingencies  of  fortifications  41,600 

For  the  Military  academy — Officers,  instruc- 
tors, cadets,  and  musicians  79,460 

Commutation  of  subsistence  3,577 

Commutation  forage  officers’  horses  2,592 

Clothing  for  their  servants  420 

Repairs  improvements,  fuel,  , &c.  22,000 

Building  of  barracks  for  cadets  30.000 

Sec.  2.  After  June  30,  1845,  the  pay  of  a cadet 
shall  be  twenty-four  dollars  per  month  in  lieu  of  the 
present  pay  and  emoluments. 

For  the  post  office  department — Transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  $3,050,000 

Compensation  of  postmasters  975,000 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters,  12,000 

Wrapping  paper,  16,000 

Office  furniture  (for  postmaster)  4,000 

Advertising  30,000 

Mail  bags  16,000 

Blanks  22,000 

Mail  depredations  and  special  agents  30,000 

Provided,  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  paid  to  any 
mail  agent  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
no  greater  sum  for  his  travelling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, than  two  dollars  for  each  day  he  shall  be  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  capacity  of  mail  agent: 

Clerks  for  offices  of  postmasters  200,000 

Miscellaneous  55.000 

Relations  with  Texas.  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  has 
just  returned  to  Richmond,  from  Washington,  says — 
“We  understand  that  our  own  government  at  Wash- 
ington have  their  eyes  open,  and  are  displaying  the 
most  determined  energy  in  our  relations  with  the 
young  Republic.  Mr.  Plitt  of  the  State  Department 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Texas  with  instructions  to  our 
Charge.” 


on  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  is  such  a 
waste  as  entitles  the  United  States  to  a writ  of  in- 
junction to  restrain  it. 

ARMY. 

As  Capt.  B.  A.  Terrelt  of  the  first  regiment  of  U. 
S.  Dragoons  was  dismounting  from  his  horse  at  fort 
Scott,  on  the  17th  ult.,  a loaded  pistol  .which  he  held 
in  his  hand  was  accidentally  discharged.  The  ball 
passed  through  his  right  lung,  and  he  survived  only 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  St.  Louis  Republican, 
which  furnishes  us  with  this  melancholy  intelligence, 
says — “The  army  has  lost  in  capt.  T.  a gallant  sol- 
dier and  an  accomplished  gentleman.” 


Mineral  lands  of  the  Uniued  States. — Legal 
decision.  At  the  late  session  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  a case  was  tried  involving  the 
question  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  individuals  to 
portions  of  the  public  lands  containing  known  mines 
of  lead,  &c.  The  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  settling  the 
following  points: 

1.  That  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “An  act  to 
create  additional  land  districts  in  the  states  of  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  and  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,”  approved  June  26,  1834,  does  not 
require  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to 
be  offered  for  sale  the  public  lands  containing  lead 
mines  situated  in  the  land  districts  created  by  said 
act. 

2.  That  the  said  act  does  not  require  the  president 
to  cause  said  lands,  containinglead  mines,  to  be  sold, 
because  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March, 
1807,  entitled  “An  act  making  provisions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  situated  between  the  United 
States  military  tract  and  the  Connecticut  reserve, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  is  still  in  lull  force. 

3.  That  the  lands  containing  lead  mines  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  or  in  that  part  of  it  made  into  new 
land  districts  by  the  act  of  the  26th  June,  1834,  are 
not  subject,  under  any  of  the  pre-emption  Jaws  which 
have  been  passed  by  congress,  to  a pre-emption  by 
settlers  upon  the  public  lands. 

4.  That  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1834  does 
m no  way  repeal  any  pait  of  the  5th  section  of  the 
act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  by  which  the 
lands  containing  lead  mines  were  reserved  for  the 
future  disposal  of  the  United  States,  by  which  grants 
for  lead  mine  tracts,  discovered  to  be  such  before 
they  may  be  bought  from  the  United  States,  are  de- 
clared to-be  fraudulent  and  null,  and  which  authoriz- 
ed the  president  to  lease  any  lead  mine  which  had 
been,  or  might  be,  discovered  in  the  Indian  territo- 
tory,  for  a term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

5.  That  the  land  containing  lead  mines  in  the  dis- 
tricts made  by  the  act  of  1834  are  not  subject  to  pre- 
emption and  sale  under  any  of  the  existing  laws 

f congress. 

0 0.  That  digging  lead  ore  from  the  lead  mines  up- 


NAVY. 

The  secretary  of  navy,  Mr.  Brancroft,  is  on  a 
visit  to  Boston,  The  late  secretary,  Mr.  Mason,  now 
attorney  general,  performs  the  duties  during  the  ab' 
sence  of  Mr.  B. 

Appointments.  Samuel  Cushman,  to  be  navy 
agent,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  for  four  years  from  1st 
April. 

James  Dryburg,  to  be  a second  assistant  engineer, 
from  the  22d  inst. 

Isaac  H.  Wright,  to  be  navy  agent  at  Boston, 
from  April  1st,  vice  J.  Vincent  Browne,  removed. 

Orders.  Lieut.  Lewis  C.  Sartore,  to  proceed  and 
report  himself  to  the  commander  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

March  22.  Professor  A.  G.  Pendleton,  detached 
from  receiving  sh ip  Norfolk,  from  4th  April,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Professor  B.  McGowan,  to  receiving  ship  Norfolk, 
4th  April. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  Robert  Woodworth,  to 
Washington,  to  report  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  assistant  to  that  Bureau. 

Midshipman  D.  Ochiltree,  to  naval  school,  Phila- 
delphia. 

March  24.  Passed  assistant  surgeon  Charles  H. 
Wheelwright,  to  naval  hospital,  Pensacoln,  for  duty 
for  3 months  from  May  1st,  during  the  absence  of 
surgeon  Isaac  Hulse. 

March  28th — Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Mix,  leave  of  ab- 
sence renewed  three  months,  (sick.) 

Master’s  mate,  John  Falmer,  detached  from  duty  at 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  to  Naval  asylnm  at  Philadelphia 
for  duty. 

The  Constitution  frigate,  Cap.  Percival,  was  to 
leave  Zanzibar  on  the  26th  Nov.  for  the  island  of 
Sumatra. 

African  Squadron.  The  Erie , U.  S.  ship,  Lieut. 
Turner  arrived  at  N.  York  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  34 
days  from  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Vet'ds. 

The  Truxton  U.  S.  brig,  sailed  from  Port  Praya 
Jan.  28th,  on  a cruise  to  leeward;  the  Preble,  to 
windward,  Feb.  11th. 

The  Jamestown  U.  S.  ship,  bearing  the  broad  pen- 
nant of  Com.  Chas.  W.  Skinner,  arrived  at  Port 
Praya  on  the  17th  of  Feb,  and  sailed  on  a cruise  to 
the  leeward. 

The  Macedonian  U.  S.  frigate,  was  to  sail  from  Port 
Praya  for  the  United  States,  via  West  Indies  in  a 
few  days. 

The  health  of  the  squadron  was  good.  Lieut.  Jas 
F.  Miller,  T.  Smith,  Wm.  D.  Hurst,  C.  S.  Mc- 
Donough, acting  master,  T.  W,  Colby,  passed  mid- 
shipman, came  passengers  in  Erie. 

Disease  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Preble.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  on  board  the  Preble,  was  published  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  the  28th  ult. 

U.  S.  ship  Preble , Porto  Grande,  Feb.  3 1845. 

I now  hail  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  you  with 
a detail  of  the  sad  calamity  which  has  befallen  this 
ship,  since  we  came  on  the  coast  6f  Africa. 

As  soon  as  we  joined  the  squadron  at  Port  Praya, 
under  the  command  of  commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  he 
despatched  us  down  on  the  coast  to  a place  called 
Bissao,  a small  miserable  cluster  of  mud  huts,  situ- 
ated on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  inhabited  by 
Portuguese  negroes,  who  reside  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  natives,  or  bushmen,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed;  and  who  are  continually  at  war 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  whose  chief  pro- 
tection is  a small  fort,  together  with  about  twenty 
soldiers  in  the  Portuguese  service.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  there,  we  anchored  in  close  to  the  town,  so 
as  to  bring  our  armament  to  bear  upon  the  enemy, 
who  was  nocturnally  assailing  the  place.  Thousands 
came  in  from  the  woods,  and  pitched  their  tents  iri  a 
low  valley,  a little  way  from  the  town,  where  they 


few  days  after  from  a quarter  where  our  shot  couln 
not  reach  them; but  the  launch  was  in  readiness  i* 
a moment’s  notice.  We  lay  there  only  three  week_ 
when  the  ship’s  company  began  to  get  the  fever,  al  ^ 
though  there  was  every  precaution  taken  to  preven 
it. 

The  commodore  sent  five  vromen  on  board  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore  whenever  necessary,  the 
men  had  little  work  to  do-— the  ship  was  well  venti- 
lated, and  every  thing  resorted  to  that  would  in  any 
way  contribute  towards  health;  the  men  were  taken 
sick  very  fast,  and  the  captain  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  the  ship  from  there  and  join  the  comman- 
der again  at  Tort  Praya;  when  we  arrived  there 
were  the  captain,  one  midshipman,  forty-four  sea- 
men on  the  sick  list  with  the  fever.  The  command 
then  devolved  on  the  first  lieutenant.  As  soon  as 
the  commander  was  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  men  and  an  overhauling  from  the  fleet  sur- 
geon we  came  to  this  place,  and  on  our  arrival  there 
were  seventy-six  on  the  sick  list,  and  then  the  com- 
mand fell  on  C.  W.  Pickering,  who  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  zeal  and  attention  in  such  a time  of 
need. 

This  place  in  appearance  is  most  wretched  look- 
ing, indeed;  not  a vestage  of  any  kind  of  vegetation 
or  shrubs  greets  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  It  is  the 
most  desolate  looking  place  I have  ever  seen.  The 
town  is  composed  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  rudely  con- 
structed mud  cabins,  and  although  the  duty  on  glass 
did  find  its’ way  there,  yet  you  cannot  muster  twenty 
squares  of  glass  in  the  whole  place.  The  consul’s 
and  governor’s  houses  bear  some  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. The  natives  are  all  convicts.  There  were 
three  square  houses  on  shore  which  the  doctor  ren- 
ted and  had  the  sick  removed  to  them.  When  we 
left  the  commodore  he  promised  to  follow  us  in  a 
few  days.  The  day  after  we  arrived  midshipman 
Smith  died,  who  was  first  on  the  list  of  deceased; 
in  a few  days  two  more  died.,  There  was  no  bury- 
ing ground  on  shore  of  any  sort;  there  were  a few 
graves  (which  belonged  to  some  English  and  French 
men  of  war)  in  an  open  common,  exposed  to  the 
trampling  of  mules,  goats  and  jackasses.  As  soon 
as  the  commodore  came  he  purchased  a lot  and  had 
a neat  parapet  wall  built  around  it  with  a handsome 
railing  on  top,  with  a cross  on  each  angle  and  one 
near  the  gateway. 

Annexed  is  a list  of  deaths  on  the  coast: — 

John  Smith,  seaman,  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  ship 
Saratoga,  who  died  on  board  the  frigate  Macedonian, 
at  this  place,  October  10th,  1844,  of  disease  contrac- 
ted on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

William  A.  Henry,  passed  midshipman  U.  S.  na- 
vy, attached  to  the  U.  S.  ship  Preble  as  acting  mas- 
ter, who  died  at  this  place  December  15th,  1844,  of 
disease  contracted  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Emanuel  Francisco,  boy  belonging  to  the  U.  S. 
Preble  who  died  at  this  place,  Dec.  11,  1844,  from 
disease  contracted  on  the  coast. 

Thomas  Maher,  seamen,  belonging  to  the  U.  S Pre- 
ble, died  at  this  place,  Dec.  11,  1844,  from  disease 
contracted  on  the  coast. 

John  Flanigan,  seamen,  U.  S.  Preble,  at  this  place, 
Dec.  12,  do. 

Simon  Talbot,  do  do  do  Dec.  14,  do. 

James  G.  Houston,  yeoman,  do  do  Dec.  21,  do. 

William  Thomson,  seaman,  do  do  Dec.  22,  do. 

James  Bryant,  Capt.  of  the  forecastle,  U.  S.  ship 
Preble,  died  at  this  place  Jan.  8,  1845,  from  disease 
contracted  on  the  coast. 

Wm.  King,  ord.  seaman  U.  S.  Preble,  at  this  place, 
Dec.  11, ’44,  do. 

Smith  Owens,  seamen,  do  do  Dec.  10,  ’44  do 

Timothy  West  do  do  do  Dec.  10,  ’44  do 

Savory  Allen  apprentice  • do  do  Dec.  9, ’44,  do 

James  H.  Shaw,  sailmaker’s  mate,  belonging  to 
U.  S.  ship  Freble,  died  at  this  place,  Dec.  8,  1844. 

Robert  Clerve,  seamen,  U.  S.  ship  Preble,  at  this 
place,  Dec.*  7- 

John  Bannister,  boy,  do  do  Dec.  4 

Jessy  M.  Smith,  midshipman,  (son  of  Lieut.  J 
Smith,  who  was  lost  in  the  Hornet,)  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.  ship  Preble,  died  at  this  piace  Dec.  3’ 
1844,  of  disease  contracted  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Appointments  of  midshipmen  regulated.  Amongst 
the  acts  of  the  session  of  congress  just  closed,  one 
section  was  designed  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  ap- 
pointments as  respected  the  several  states.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  section  alluded  to. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  midship- 
men shall  hereafter  be  appointed  from  each  state  and 

near 


were  secure  from  the  guns  of  the  fort;  but  they  were  1 territory,  with  reference  and  in  proportion 

little  aware  that  we  were  waiting  their  onset  to  hos-j  as  may  be,  to  the  number  of  representatives  and  u 
tilities.  About  sundown  they  began  to  make  a move-  legates  to  congress;  and  that,  until  such  a Pr.°P°|' 
ment  towards  the  town,  when  we  sent  a few  of  our  I shall  have  been  established,  all  future  appoin 
iron  heralds,  which  soon  m de  them  abandon  their  shall  be  made  from  such  states  and  terri  one 
projects,  and  brought  to  mind  that  there  was  a charm  j have  not  their  relative  proportion  of  mids  ipmen 
in  Yankee  metal.  They  renewed  the  attack  in  a ' the  navy  list,  whenever  there  are  suitable  app  i 
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from  such  states  or  territories;  and  provided,  further, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  appointment,  the  individual  se- 
lected shall  be  actual  resident  of  the  state  from 
which  the  appointment  purports  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  be  considered  as  a ter- 
ritory in  this  behalf. 

Officers  furloughs.  The  6th  section  of  the 
same  act,  restores  authority  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  to  place  officers  on  furlough,  (half  pop,): which 
had  been  withdrawn  under  the  impression,  of  its 
having  been  much  abused.  It  is  fonnd  to  be  incon- 
venient to  the  service,  not  to  have  such  a discretion, 
but  great  caution  ought  to  be  observed'  in  its  applies 
tion,  certainly.  This  change  alluded  to  is  produced 
by  the  following:: 

Sec.  6.  An d be  it  farther  enacted,  That  so  much  of 
the  act  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  third, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  as  pro- 
vides that  no  officer  shall  he  put  on  furlough  but  at 
his  own  request,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

The  Columbus,  74,  is  ordered  to  be  fitted  for  sea, 
as  flig  ship  of  the  China  Squadron,  and  to  take  out 
the  diplomatic  agent  that  is  to  represent  our  repub- 
lic at  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  N.  York  Courier Enquirer,  insists  that 
the  Pennsylvania  ought  to  have  been  ordered  on  this 
service.  He  asks: 

“Why  not  at  once  put  the  Pennsylvania — the  finest 
ship  afloat — to  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  she 
was  built  and  prematurely  launched?  The  Pennsyl- 
vania is  emphatically  a show  ship,  and  in  all  human 
probability,  will  be  rotten  before  this  nation  is  again 
involved  in  a war  with  a naval  power.  She  was 
built  and  launched  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  being 
used  when  required,  but  to  send  abroad  and  properly 
impress  upon  foreign  powers  our  naval  strength  and 
architecture.  We  are  well  aware  that  at  the  time 
she  was  launched  the  government  had  no  use  for  her,, 
and  well  knew  that  it  was  virtually  throwing  away, 
the  money  expended  in  her  construction,  as  it  w sis 
evident  that  she  would  be  permitted  to  rot  in  our 
waters  without  being  employed.  But  the  cormo- 
rants of  Jacksonism  required  this  expenditure  at 
Philadelphia;  and  it  was  made  to  the  consignment  to 
premature  decay  of  the  noblest  ship  ever  built. 
Now  however,  an  opportunity  offers  of  putting  the 
Pennsylvania  to  a service  more  useful  than  the  best 
friends  of  the  navy  ever  anticipated,  by  sending  her 
to  China.  She  is  just  the  ship  to  impress  favorably 
the  Chinese  people  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
naval  force,  and  with  the  importance  of  preserving 
with  us  the  most  amicable  relations.  Like  all  semi 
barbarians — in  this  case  perhaps,  a semi-barbarian- 
isra  growing  out  of  the  excess  of  eastern  civiliza- 
tion— the  Chinese  judge  of  the  numbers,  power  and 
importance  of  a nation  by  its  exhibition  of  strength; 
and  we  therefore  should  send  among  them  our  very 
largest  ship  to  impress  them  duly  with  our  impor- 
tance. True,  the  fitting  out  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
would  cost  much  more  than  the  Columbus ; but  what 
of  that  when  a great  and  desirable  national  object  is 
to  be  achieved?  Dispense  if  you  please,  with  the 
attendant  ships,  and  send  the  Pennsylvania  alone, 
but  even  this  is  not  necessary.  This  is  the  very  op- 
portunity of  all  others,  legitimately  to  employ  the 
Pennsylvania  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  people  will 
unanimously  approve  of  her  being  so  employed.  If 
not  fitted  out  now,  she  never  will  be;  and  thus  this 
noble  specimen  of  American  naval  architecture, 
will  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  decay  without  the 
nation’s  receiving  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  large 
sum  of  money  employed  in  her  construction. 

Than  Commodore  Biddle  the  navy  does  not  pos- 
sess a more  suitable  commander  for  the  service  to 
which  he  is  destined;  and  how  much  more  effective 
— how  much  more  influential — would  be  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  Chinese  treaty  on  the 
deck  of  the  Pennsylvania,  than  on  that  of  the  Co- 
lumbus? Will  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Bancroft  think  of 
these  things  and  order  the  Pennsylvania  to  be  fitted 
out  for  China,  with  instructions  after  leaving  the 
China  seas  to  show  herself  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  ports  of  England?  The  whole  nation 
would  approve  of  such  a decision,  and  rejoicet.bat 
the  command  is  to  be  conferred  on  so  gallant,  intelli- 
gent and  gentlemanly  an  officer  as  Comraodorel  Bid- 
die. 

The  Potomac  frigate,  flag  of  the  home  squadron, 
attempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Havanna,  a few  days 
since,  encountered  a gale,  which  induced  her  com- 
mander to  put  to  sea  again.  She  was  at  Pensacola 
on  the  25th  u It.,  where  having  undergone  a survey, 
she  was  pronounced  unseaworthy,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  ordered  round  for  repairs. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  we  learn  from  the 
Norfolk  Herald,  made  a trial  of  speed  with  her  Eric- 
son  propellers,  before  they  were  taken  out,  to  com- 
pare with  her  speed  with  “Stevens’  scull,”  which 
has  b«en  substituted  therefor.  In  a distance  of  11 


miles,  her  speed  with  the  scull  was  increased  one 
mile  and  one-third  over  herspeed  with  the  propellers: 
averaging  with  former  12  miles  to  the  hour.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  scull,  is  said  to  be  inconsider- 
able. 

A paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  a 
few  days  since,  stating  that  the  Princeton  was  to 
proceed  to  England,  accompanied  by  a couple  of 
other  vessels.  The  New  York  Sim,  inserted  a para- 
graph under  the  caption  of  “folly  and  waste,”  saying, 
“The  steamer  Princeton  is  kept  at  a cost  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars-  a year,  for  what  purpose  we 
□ re  at  a loss  to  imagine.  She  is  going  to  England 
for  exhibition,  and  to  receive  a new  gun  now  being 
constructed  there.  Yet  the  Princeton  cannot  ven- 
ture out  to  sea  without  two  sailing  vessels  as 
protectors,  one  of  them  we  suppose  carrying 
the  “great  gun.”  How  much  longer  is  this  foolery, 
and  waste  of  money  to  continue?  If  officers  wish  to 
travel,  let  the  government  pay  their  expenses  and  not 
incur  the  outlay  of  fitting  up  a vessel  of  war  for  their 
accommodation.” 

The  latest  item  we  have  in  relation  to  the  Prince- 
ton is  the  following,  from  the  Baltimore  American — 
“The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Princeton  is  to  leave  Nor- 
folk in  a few  days,  and  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  a full  supply  of  anthracite 
coal  previous  to  her  departure  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean.” 

Mail  Steamboats.  The  Washington  Constitution 
warmly  recommends  the  construction  and  employ- 
ment of  steamers  for  carrying  the  mails,  according 
to  the  plans  adopted  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France, — steamers  that  can  be  converted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  into  war  steamers, 
and  in  peace  be  employed  profitably  for  transporting 
mails  and  merchandize,  constituting  a powerful  corps 
de  reserve,  without  expense  to  the  country. 


STATES  OP  THE  UNION, 


The  New  States  of  Florida  and  Iowa. — In 
our  last  we  inserted  from  the  pages  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  the  exceedingly  interesting  debate 
which  took  place  in  congress  while  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  those  states  was  before  that  body..  In 
this  number  we  insei  l the  Act  which  passed,  authori- 
zing their  admissk  a,  together  with  the  two  supple- 
ments thereto  wh,  ch  also  passed.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  upon  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  those  states  will  also  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber; of  which  the  National  Intelligencer  very  just- 
ly observes  “the  speech  of  Mr.  Vinton,  which  occu- 
pies our  columns  to-day,  is  not  of  an  every-day  cha- 
racter; nor  does  it  cover  ground  over  which  many 
others  have  travelled  before  him.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a speech  in  an  original  vein,  and  as  instructive 
as  it  is  original.  Every  politician  in  the  country 
ought  to  read  it,  and  every  man  aspiring  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  American  statesman  or  legislator  ought 
to  study  it  deeply. 

The  excellent  sense  and  long  experience  of  Mr. 
Vinton  in  public  affairs  would,  in  a body  differently 
constituted  from  the  late  house  of  representatives, 
have  given  him  that  controlling  influence  over  its  de- 
liberations which  only  demagogue  doctrines  and  par- 
ty zeal  were  allowed  to  exercise.  If,  however,  Mr. 
V.  had  done  nothing  else  during  his  late  term  of 
service,  the  delivery  and  publication  of  this  speech 
would  abundantly  attest  his  great  sagacity  and  his 
practical  wisdom.” 

The  Baltimore  American  has  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  subject — 

“ Its  relations  to  the  Union. — The  law  of  congress 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union 
gives  some  dissatisfaction  to  the  people  of  that  terri- 
tory, because  it  makes  certain  alterations  in  the 
boundary  lines  as  proposed  by  the  territorial  authori- 
ties. The  size  of  the  new  state  is  reduced  by  the 
law  somewhat  from  the  original  dimensions'  Yet 
Iowa  as  now  constituted  is  capable  of  sustaining  fif- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  the  west  are  accustomed  to  things 
on  a gigantic  scale.  Their  rivers,  forests,  prairies, 
cataracts  and  caverns  are  of  the  sublime  order;  their 
lakes  are  inland  seas;  they  measure  pork  by  the  cord 
and  mass-meetings  by  the  acre.  It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  wish  every  one  of  their 
slates  to  he  in  dimensions  an  empire.  Iowa  is  a 
giantess  in  swaddling  clothes;  she  uses  the  cradle  in 
which  Hercules  was  rocked.  The  Titan  who  cov- 
ered, as  he  lay  extended,  nine  roods,  was  a pigmy  to 
her — less  than  a Lilliputian  to  a Gulliver.  Yet  is 
she  disposed  to  complain  that  she  is  stinted  of  her 
fair  proportions. 

The  territory  of  Iowa,  as  fixed  by  the  aot  of  con- 
gress, is  one-third  larger  than  the  state  of  Ohio, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Union.  In  the  de- 
bate in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  bill  to  ad- 
mit Iowa  and  Florida  into  tbe  Union,  »ome  remarks 


were  made  by  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  Western  states  as  com- 
pared with  the  Atlantic  states  and  those  of  the  south. 
There  was  a design  in  this  which  Mr.  Vinton  im- 
puted to  a jealousy  of  the  west  and  of  its  growing 
greatness.  By  the  original  act  of  cession  of  Virginia 
in  1783,  the  condition  was  imposed  that  the  territory 
thus  ceded  should  be  formed  into  states,  “not  less 
than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  square.”  Had  this  principle  been  carried 
out,  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio  river  would  have 
made  from  twelve  to  fourteen  states;  to  which  would 
have  been  added  Kentucky,  then  known  as  western 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  known  as  western  North 
Carolina — thus  giving  to  the  states  west  of  the 
mountains  a majority  in  the  confederacy,  even  with- 
out any  accession'  of  territory  beyond  that  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783. 

But  in  1786  by  act  of  congress  it  was  reeom  nend- 
ed  to'  Virginia  to  revise  the  act  of  cession  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  restrictive  provision  and  to  substitute 
for  it  another,  declaring  that  the  country  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  should  be  divided  “into  distinct  re- 
publican states  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than 
three.”  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  with  the 
palpable  design  of  retaining  as  long  as  possible  the 
preponderance  of  the  Atlantic  and  southern  states  in 
the  senate. 

A most  glaring  evidence  of  this  was  exhibited 
when  the  admission  of  Iowa  and  Florida  was  before 
the  house  for  consideration.  The  bill  providing  for 
the  latter  had  a clause  declaring  that  whenever  east 
or  west  Florida  should  number  a population  of  35,- 
000,  the  territory  should  be  formed  into  two  states. 
This  clause  was  stricken  out. 

We  do  not  pe,rceive  that  any  ill  effects  are  likely 
to  grow  out  of  the  disproportionate  sizes  of  the  states. 
It  seems  better  upon  the  whole  that  such  differences 
should  exist.  The  chief  conservative  element  of  our 
national  government,  which  comes  in  to  break  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  principle  of  numbers,  is 
derived  from  the  individuality  of  the  states  and  the 
rights  thereunto  pertaining.  The  smaller  the  stale 
in  poi-nt  of  size,  the  more  distinct  and  prominent  is 
this  conservative  element,  particularly  when  a small 
state  is  made  to  balinoe  a large  one.  The  influence 
of  numbers  has  its  sway  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, while  the  senate  being  constituted  on  a differ- 
ent principle,  a conservative  body  is  organized,  the 
action  of  which  is  most  salutary. 

“Nor  is  there  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
growing  power  of  the  West.  The  great  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  extending  from  one  border  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  is  itself  the  type  and  symbol  of 
unity.  It  brings  a vast  region  into  one  identity  of 
interest.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  on  the  other, 
a gigantic  body  of  country  lays  extended,  through 
which  run  the  veins  of  one  general  circulation,  while 
the  Mississippi  itself  forms  the  grand  artery  and  con- 
nects the  extremities  and  all  the  parts  by  a common 
diffusion  of  vitality.  No  two  distinct  nations  could 
occupy  that  region.  Let  those  who  would  agitate 
disunion  look  to  the  facts  of  geography.  The  im- 
press of  nature,  more  powerful  than  the  seal  of  a 
written  compact,  has  siainped  unity  upon  the  face  of 
the  republic.  For  while  the  great  West  is  and  must 
be  one,  the  progress  of  people  towards  the  Pacific 
must  soon  place  the  Mississippi  in  the  central  line  of 
the  Union,  from  which  will  emanate  power  and  co- 
hesive force  sufficient  to  bind  all  other  parts  to,  it.— 
All  other  parts,  we  say — but  in  so  saying  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a diversion  of  vital  force  towards  the 
South-west  into  the  regions  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  as  seems  to  be  contemplated  in  some 
quarters,  may  so  diffuse  the  centralizing  power  of  the 
West  as  to  change  very  much  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  matter.  Our  proper  tendency  is  to  the  Pa- 
cific— but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.” 

Massachusetts.  JV  limes  are  likely  to  become 
quite  “uncertain”  amongst  “white  men”  as  amongst 
the  tawney  skins.  What  can  be  a more  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  fancy ? It  will  be  as  well  to  economise,  and 
save  legislating  so  much  by  a simple  act,  authorising 
any  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  choose  and  change 
their  own  cognomen  at  pleasure. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  men,  women, 
and  babies,  had  their  names  changed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Mass,  at  the  recent  session. 

New  Y ork. — Criminals.  Judge  Edmunds,  of  N, 
York,  in  the  course  of  a charge  to  the  grand  jury,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  said  that  Sing  Sing  contained  415 
males  and  31  females  from  the  city;  the  city  prison 
108  males  and  35  females;  Blackwell’s  Island,  592 
males  and  564  females:  making  a total  of  persons 
confined  in  prison  for  crimes  committed  in  N.  York 
city,  of  1,755.  The  judge  pronounce!  t^a  two 
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prisuns  as  schools  of  vice,  though  established  ostensi- 
bly for  the  punishment  of  crime. 

The  trial  in  Hudson,  (N.  Y.)  of  Dr.  Houghton, 
(Big  Thunder,)  on  a charge  of  anti-rentism — resist- 
ing the  proper  officers  in  the  efforts  to  levy  upon  pro- 
perty for  the  payment  of  rent  for  farms — has  result- 
ed in  the  disagreement  of  the  jury.  It  is  said  that 
ten  of  them  were  for  acquitting  the  prisoner,  and  two 
for  a verdict  of  guilty. 

Atlantic  Dock  Basin.  The  famous  London  Docks 
are  to  have  a rival  in  the  “Atlantic  Dock  Basin,” 
near  New  York,  constructed  with  great  judgment  as 
to  fitness  of  locality,  upon  the  Brooklyn  shore,  op- 
posite Governor’s  Island,  in  the  bight  of  the  Red 
Hook.  The  basin  covers  a space  of  forty-seven  acres, 
and  there  are  already  erected  and  finished  in  the 
outer  quay,  eight  very  spacious  and  substantial  gra- 
nite warehouses,  and  seven  more  are  to  be  added. — 
Those  already  up  are  in  progress  to  completion.  The 
buildings  and  the  basin  are  said  to  be  far  more 
solidly  erected,  than  those  of  the  London  and  Liver- 
pool docks. 

Pennsylvania.  Iron  trade.  The  Philadelphia  U- 
S.  Gazette  says:  “The  rapid  increase  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  our  state  may  be  understood  from 
the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners.  The  quanti 
ty  of  iron  of  every  description  shipped  on  the  pub- 
lic works  in  1843.  was  85,170,111)  pounds — in  1844, 
it  was  157,948,580  pounds,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  in  one  year — and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  manufacture  has  been  for  the  last 
few  months  more  active  that  in  any  previous  period, 
as  most  of  the  old  furnaces  which  have  been  out  of 
blast  have  been  blown  in,  and  the  new  ones  in  pro- 
gress hastened  to  completion.  Many  are  now  pro- 
jected, and  people  of  capital  are  looking  for  such 
locations  as  will  insure  to  them  the  best  chances  of 
permanent  profit.  Can  we  doubt  then  that  the  year 
1845  will  prove  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  iron 
interest  of  Penns)  Ivania,  and  the  public  improve- 
ments must  sensibly  feel  the  increased  trade  of  coal 
and  iron. 

Virginia.  Manufactories.  A company  has  just 
been  organized  in  Richmond  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  the  Broad- 
meadow  Steel  Manufacturing  company,  chartered 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  is  also 
about  to  be  organized. 

That  is  the  road  to  independence  and  prosperity. 
If  the  south  -ould  only  enter  spiritedly  into  the  pro- 
ject of  making  for  tnemselves,  instead  of  buying 
everything  they  stand  in  need  of.  What  a change 
would  be  produced? 

Kentucky — Fire  at  Crab  Orchard , Lincoln  County. 
On  the  18th  ult.  one  half  of  this  village  was  burnt 
down.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  $30,000. 

Michigan.  The  legislature  on  the  19lh  ult.  res- 
cinded the  resolution  to  close  their  session  on  the 
24th. 

Case  of  contempt.  The  senate,  on  the  19th  inst., 
suspended  further  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Wilkins  for  an  alledged  contempt  of  that  body  in 
the  matter  of  the  arrest  of  the  Hon.  G.  D.  Wil- 
liams, a member  thereof. 

Iowa.  Fire  at  Madison.  On  the  night  of  the  19th 
ult.,  22 stores,  shops  and  dwellings,  and  a new  Pres- 
byterian church  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  $100,000. 

Florida.  Gov.  Branch  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion appointing  the  26th  day  of  'May,  for  the  election 
of  governor,  a member  of  congress,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  of  the  new  state  of  B'lorida. 

The  “democratic”  members  of  the  legislative 
council  of  Florida  have  recommended  to  the  “demo- 
cratic party”  of  Florida  to  hold  a state  convention  at 
Madison  court  house,  on  the  14th  day  of  April  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  support  of  the  party  for  the  offi- 
ces of  first  governor  ol  the  state  of  Florida,  and  of 
representative  in  the  20th  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  pro- 
per to  promote  the  favorable  success  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Louisiana.  Education  in  New  Orleans.  We  are 
indebted  to  some  friend  in  New  Orleans,  for  a copy 
of  “annual  reports  of  the  council  of  municipality 
No.  2,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  condition 
of  its  public  schools.”  The  pamphlet  contains  a re- 
gular history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  public 
schools  in  that  municipality.  We  have  not  space  to 
notice  closely  the  school  movement,  but  we  can- 
not avoid  saying  that  it  had  its  beginning  in  a sound 
aad  practical  view  of  education,  and  laying  aside  all 


former  schemes,  it  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  which  should  combine  in  itself  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  various  plans  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states.  Right  minded  men  undertook  the  work,  sent 
to  Massachusetts  for  a superintendent,  or  head  teach- 
er, set  him  to  work  with  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  scholars,  in  the  whole  town  or  municipality,  in 
1842,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  four  scholars  in  atten- 
dance, nearly  every  white  child,  between  the  age  of 
five  and  fifteen  years,  in  the  municipality.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  schools  is  similar  to  that  in  this  ci- 
ty— primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school. 

We  congratulate  !he  friends  of  education  on  the 
progress  of  Schools  in  the  south;  and  whether  there 
or  here,  those  who  have  labored  in  the  cause,  deserve 
fths  thanks  of  every  patriot.  [U-  S.  Gazette 
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Inland  navigation. — Law  of  United  States.  An 
act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts 
to  certain  cases  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters 
connecting  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  contract  and  tort  arising  in,  upon,  or  con- 
cerning steamboats  and  other  vessels  of  twenty  tons 
burden  and  upwards,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the 
coasting  trade,  and  at  the  time  employed  in  business 
of  commerce  and  navigation  between  ports  and  places 
in  different  states  and  territories  upon  the  lakes  and 
navigable  waters  connecting  said  lakes,  as  is  now 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  said  courts  in  cases 
of  the  like  steamboats  and  other  vessels  employed  in 
navigation  and  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  or  tide- 
waters within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  all  suits  brought  in  such 
courts  in  all  such  matters  of  contract  or  tort,  the 
remedies,  and  the  forms  of  process,  and  the  modes 
of  proceeding,  shall  be  the  same  as  arc  or  may  be 
used  by  such  courts  in  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction;  and  the  maritime  law  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  applicable 
thereto,  shall  constitute  the  rule  of  decision  in  such 
suits,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  the  same  equities  as  it  now  does  in  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime jurisdir lion; saving,  however, 
to  the  parties  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  all  facts  put 
in  issue  in  such  suits,  « here  either  party  shall  require 
it;  and  saving,  also,  to  the  parties  the  right  of  a con- 
current remedy  at  common  law,  where  it  is  compe- 
tent to  give  it,  and  any  concurrent  remedy  which  may 
be  given  by  the  stale  laws  where  such  steamer  or 
other  vessel  is  employed  in  such  business  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Approved  Feb.  26,  1845. 

Ashes — Inspection  for  the  year  1844.  The  inspector 
of  put  and  pearl  ashes  for  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  has  made  a report  of  the  amount  of  ashes  in- 
spected, and  the  receipts  accruing  therefrom,  tor  the 
year  1844,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  senate. 


Pols. 

Pearls. 

First  sort 

bbls.  42,573 

bbls.  21.980 

Second  sort 

6,815 

2,929 

Third  sort 

1,711 

283 

Condemned 

884 

22 

21,963 

25  124 

Barrels. 

Weight. 

Pot  ashes  inspected 

51,983 

26,705,214 

Pearl  ashes  inspected 

25,124 

10,556,113 

77,107 

37,261,327 

The  receipts  are  as  follows: 

Fees  $37,261  37 

Storage  3,805  61 

Cooperage  7,071  35 

Marking  and  numbering  717  41 


$48,855  74 

The  items  of  expenditures  are  thus  slated  in  the 

Foi^  Labor  $13,675  72 

Store  rent  7,134  00 

Storage  out  4,869  53 

Clerks  hire  and  deputies  11,550  00 

Cartage  ^ 

Incidental  expenses  4,763  44 


$43,904  41 

Showing  a nett  profit  to  the  inspector  of  $4,951  33- 
Add  to  this  amount  the  account  of  storage  received 
for  storing  in  the  buildings,  the  rent  of  which  is  char- 
ged in  the  report,  and  which  information  is  given  in 
a supplementary'  report,  is  $4,449  83— and  we  have 
for  the  salary  of  the  inspector  the  sum  of  $9,401  21. 

[Albany  Atlas. 


The  following  is 

the  stock  in  the  inspection  war®" 

house,  New  York, 

March  28,  1845. 

Pots. 

Pearls. 

First  sort 

bbls.  2937 

3817 

Second  sort 

212 

197 

Third  sort 

119 

74 

Condemned 

117 

9 

Total 

3385 

4097 

Pots 

3385 

Total,  pots  and  pearU 

bbls.  7482 

Receipts  of  produce,  &c.  at  New  Orleans.— 
Next  to  this  port  New  Orleans  is  the  great  outlet  and 
shares  with  us  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  grain 
and  produce  sent  off  from  the  immense  valley  lying 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  Thither- 
ward a vast  amount  of  property  seeks  a market,  and 
by  a combination  of  circumstances  the  aggregate  so 
moving  is  subject  to  much  variation.  The  past  six 
months  to  first  half  of  the  commercial  year  closed  on 
the  1st  mst.  and  the  extent  of  business  (except  in 
such  articles  as  where  the  hog  was  a cor.troling  or 
component  part)has  shown  to  have  increased  over  a 
corresponding  period  of  1344.  A mild  fall,  open 
winter  and  high  stage  of  water  always  conduces  to 
the  commercial  benefit  of  N.  Orleans:  and  by  com- 
paring the  various  leading  articles  received  there 
from  the  interior  from  1st  Sept,  to  1st  March,  these 
influences  are  fully  exhibited. 


Articles. 

To  March,  1844. 

Do  1845. 

Flour 

bbls 

270  529 

303,830 

Pork 

255  000 

124,150 

Do 

hhds 

8.270 

5,050 

Do  bulk 

lbs  3,349.260 

1,767,000 

Beef 

bbls 

36  550 

20,400 

Do 

tes 

370 

2,080 

Do  dried 

lbs 

11, ?oo 

35,200 

Bacon  hhdsandcks 

7,180 

3,010 

Do  and  hams  bxs 

7.230 

2,275 

Do  bulk 

lbs 

278  440 

98,300 

Butter 

1 kegs 

9,235 

14,228 

Lard 

253,265 

122.275 

Do 

bbls 

76,480 

37  865 

Do 

hhds 

105 

167 

Lead 

pigs 

239,735 

253  950 

Lard  oil 

bbls 

972 

1.280 

Whiskey 

44  on 

49.040 

Wheat  bbls  and  sks 

15,290 

8,520 

Cheese 

bX9 

7 400 

24.700 

Corn,  shelled 

sks  177,390 

142,110 

Do  ears 

bbls  110,680 

51.280 

Hides 

37.380 

48,880 

A comparison  between  these  twoseasons  is  scarce- 
ly a fair  one,  and  may  be  much  better  understood  and 
more  fairly  analysed  by  looking  at  the  yearly  imports 
at  New  Orleans  from  the  same  source  for  the  four 
previous  ones.' 

Annual  receipts  of  five  leading  articles  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  interior,  ending  on  the  1st  Sept,  in 
each  year  respectively. 


1843. 

1842. 

1841. 

1840. 

Flour 

bbls  521,170 

439.590 

496,200 

482.520 

Pork 

204  640 

244,440 

216  970 

1211,910 

Beef 

13,550 

17,445 

33,260 

1U,840 

Hides 

45,960 

26,170 

25.520 

29  960 

Wheat 

118,250 

131,890 

2,620 

63,015 

The 

variation  in 

wheat  is  here  shown 

to  be  im- 

mense,  and  what  adds  still  more  to  its  aug mentation 
in  1843  and  1842,  is  that  the  receipts  are  returned  in 
bbls.  and  sks.  estimated  at  $2,50  each  in  value;  where- 
as the  previous  annual  returns  are  made  in  bushels. 
The  number  of  hides  received  from  the  interior  has 
increased  very  much.  The  total  receipts  for  1344, 
for  four  items  were  enormously  larg^,  viz: 

Flour , bbls.  Pork,  bbls.  Beef,  bbls.  Hides. 

502,510  412,930  49,360  76,490 

The  Baltic  trade.  A letter  from  Copenhagen 
says  that  in  1842,  the  number  of  ships  that  passed  the 
sound  vvas  13,900;  in  1843,  they  increased  to  14,000 
and,  in  1844,  amounted  to  17,332.  During  the  period 
from  1835  to  1839,  the  total  was  65,408,  making  an 
average  of  13,03 L per  annum;  while  from  1840  to 
1844,  the  number  incieased  to  76,631,  or  an  annual 
average  of  15,326.  Comprising  the  passage  of  the 
Belt  during  the  last  year,  the  trade  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  has  employed  22,000  vessels. 

New  tariff  of  Canada — Another  British 

MOVEMENT  TOWARD  FREE  TRADE.  The  new  tariff  of 
Canada  has  become  a law,  and  takes  effect  April  6th. 
Instead  of  a reduction,  which  the  friends  of  free 
trade  assert  all  foreign  nations  are  now  favoring,  the 
Canadians,  it  seems,  for  more  protection . The  new 
tariff  increases  the  duties  on  all  articles  that  come 
in  competition  with  those  imported  into  the  province 
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from  England,  from  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent  This 
measure  h is  been  brought  about  by  the  minist-y  to 
keep  out  American  manufactures — a trade  that  was 
fast  increasing — but  we  now  fear  nearly  at  an  end. 


IOWA  \ V D FLORIDA. 

An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  states  of  Iowa  and 
Florida  into  the  Union. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  did, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-four,  by  a convention  of  delegates  called  and 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  f'>rm  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  state  government;  and  whereas  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  Florida  did,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  their  delegates,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  form  for  them- 
selves a constitution  and  state  government,  both  of 
which  said  constitutions  are  republican;  and  said 
conventions  have  asked  the  admission  of  their  re- 
spective territories  into  the  Union  as  states,  on  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  smale  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Slates  of  Amenca  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  stales  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  are  hereby  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  all  re- 
spects whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  follow- 
ing shall  he  the  boundaries  of  the  said  state  of  Iowa, 
to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  at  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  thence  by  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river  to  a para  I ie  1 of 
latitude  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mankato, 
or  Blue  Earth  river;  thence  west  along  the  said  par- 
allel of  latitude  to  a point  where  it  is  intersected  by 
a meridian  line,  seventeen  degrees  and  thirty  min- 
utes west  of  the  meridian  of  Washington;  thence  due 
south  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  slate  of 
Missouri;  thence  eastwardly,  following  that  bounda- 
ry, to  the  point  at  which  the  same  intersects  the  Dcs 
Moine3  river;  thence  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
hat  river,  to  thek place  of  beginning, 

See.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
state  o(  Iowa  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  every  other  river  border- 
ing on  the  said  stale  of  Iowa,  so  far  as  the  said  riv- 
er shall  form  a common  boundary  to  said  state  and 
any  other  stale  or  states  now  or  hereafter  to  be  form- 
ed or  bounded  by  the  same,  such  rivers  to  be  com- 
mon to  both;  and  that  the  said  river  Mississippi,  and 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  same,  shall  be 
common  highways,  and  forever  free  as  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  said  stale  as  to  all  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost,  or 
toil  therefor,  imposed  by  the  said  state  of  Iowa. 

Sec  4-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  is  made 

• nd  declared  to  be  a fundamental  condition  of  the 
admission  of  said  3tate  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  that 
so  much  of  this  act  as  relates  to  the  said  state  of 
Iowa  shall  be  assented  to  by  a majority  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  at  their  township  elections  in  the  man- 
ner arid  at  the  time  prescribed  in  the  sixth  section  of 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  constitution  adopted  at 
Iowa  cily,  the  first  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  said  state.  And  as  soon  as  such  assent  shall 
be  given,  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  an- 
nounce the  same  by  proclamation;  and  therefrom, 

• nd  without  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress, the  admission  of  the  said  state  of  Iowa  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects  what- 
ever. with  the  original  states,  shall  be  considered  as 
complete. 

Sec.  5,.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  state 
of  Florida  shall  embrace  the  territories  of  East  and 
West  Florida,  which  by  the  treaty  of  amity,  settle 
ment,  and  limits  between  the  United  States  arid 
Spun,  on  the  twenty-3econd  day  of  February,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  nineteen,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6 And  be  further  enacted.  That  until  the  next 
census  and  apportionment  shall  be  made,  each  of 
said  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  representative  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Slates. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  further  enacted,  That  said  states  of 
Iowa  and  Florida  are  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the 
express  condition  that  they  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands  lying  within 
them,  nor  levy  any  tax  on  the  same,  whilst  remain- 
ing the  property  of  the  United  States:— Provided, 
That  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  that  formed 
the  constitution  of  Iowa,  and  which  is  appended  to 
the  said  constitution,  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken 
to  have  any  effect  or  validity,  or  to  be  recognized  as 
in  any  manner  obligatory  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  3,  1845. 


An  act  supplemental  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of 

the  states  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and- house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  in  consideration  of  the  concessions  made  by  the 
state  of  Florida  in  respect  to  the  public  lands,  there 
he  granted  to  the  said  state  eight  entire  sections  of 
land,  for  the.  purpose  of  fixing  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment; also  section  number  sixteen  in  every  township, 
or  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  fbr  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  township,  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools;  also,  two  entire  townships  of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  two  townships  already  reserved,  for 
the  U3e  of  two  seminaries  of  learning — one  to  be  lo- 
cated east  and  the  other  west  of  the  Suwannee  river; 
also,  five  per  centum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  lands  within  said  state  which  shall  be  hereafter 
sold  by  congress,  after  deducting  all  expenses  inci 
dent  to  the  sa  aJ;  and  which  said  nett,  proceeds  shall 
be  applied  by  said  state  for  the  purposes  ot  educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the 
laws  of  the  United  Slates  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable, shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  with- 
in the  said  state  of  Fiorida  as  elsewhere  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
state  shall  compose  one  district,  to  be  called  the  dis- 
trict of  Florida.  And  a district  court  shall  be  held 
in  said  district,  to  consist  of  one  judge,  who  shall  re- 
side within  the  district  to  which  he  is  appointed,  and 
be  called  a district  judge;  and  shall  in  all  things  have 
and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  which 
were  by  law'  given  to  the  judge  of  the  Kentucky  d is 
trict  under  an  act  entitled,  an  act  to  establish  the  ju- 
dicial courts-of  Ihe  United  States.  The  said  judge 
shall  appoint  a olerlc  at  the  place  at  which  a court  is 
holden  within  the  district,  who  shall  reside  and  keep 
the  records  of  the  court  at  the  place  of  holding  the 
same;  and  shall  receive,  for  the  services  he  may  per- 
form, the  same  fees  to  which  the  cleric  of  the  Ken- 
tucky district  is  entitled  for  similar  services. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  judge 
of  the  district  of  Florida  shall  hold  extra  sessions  at 
any  time  when  the  public  interest  may,  in  his  opini- 
on. require  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  An.l  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  judge 
of  the  district  of  Fiorida  shall  hold  one  session  an- 
nually at  the  following  places,  to  wit:  At  Tallahas- 
see, on  the  first  Monday  in  January;  at  St.  Angus, 
titie,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April;  at  Key  West,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  judge  aforesaid  an  annual  compen- 
sation of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment,  to  be  paid  quarter- 
yearly  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall 
be  appointed  in  said  district  a person  learned  in  trie 
law,  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  United  States;  who 
shall,  in  addition  to  his  stated  fees,  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  two  hundred  dollars  as  a full  compen- 
sation for  all  extra  services. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  a marshal 
shall  be  appointed  in  said  district,  who  shall  perform 
the  same  duties,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
and  penalties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  lees,  as 
are  prescribed  to  marshals  in  other  districts;  and 
shall,  moreover,  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually,  as  a compensation  for  ail  ex- 
tra services;  and  that  the  salary  of  the  district  judges 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  districts  of  Ohio,  India- 
na, Illinois,  and  Missouri,  shall  hereafter  be  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Approved,  March  3,  1845. 

an  act  supplemental  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of 

tiie  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
I’hat  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  which  are  not 
locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  s3me  force  and 
effect  within  the  state  of  Iowa  as  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
state  shall  he  one  district,  and  be  called  the  district 
of  Iowa;  and  a district  court  shall  be  held  therein,  to 
consist  of  one  judge,  who  shall  reside  in  the  said  dis- 
trict, and  be  called  a district  judge.  Hie  shall  hold, 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  said  stale,  two  ses- 
sions of  the  sai  i district  court  annually,  on  the  firsi 
Mo  day  in  January,  and  he  shall,  in  all  things,  have 
and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  whicli 
were  by  law  given  to  the  judge  of  the  Kentucky  dis- 
trict, under  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  United  Slates.”  He  shall  up 
point  a clerk  for  the  said  district,  who  shall  reside 
and  keep  the  records  o i the  said  court  at  the  [dace 
of  holding  the  same;  and  shall  receive,  fo:  the  ser- 


vices p wformed  by  him,  the  same  fees  to  which  th 
clerk  of  the  Kentucky  district  is  by  law  entitled  for 
'similar  services. 

S^c.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  judge  of  Ihe  said  district  court  the 
annual  compensation  of  fifieen  hundred  dollars,  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  to  be 
paid  quarterly  at  tile  treaty  of  the  U.  Slates. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  there  shall 
be  appointed,  in  the  said  district.,  a person  learned  in 
the  law,  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  United  States,  who 
shall,  in  addition  to  his  stated  fees,  be  paid  annually 
by  the  Uuiled  States  two  hundred  dollars,  as  a full 
compensation  for  ail  extra  services:  the  said  payment 
to  b,e  m ide  quarterly  at  the  treasury  o(  the  U.  States. 

See.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  a marshal 
shall  lie  appointed  for  the  said  district,  who  shall 
perform  the  same  duties,  he  subject  to  the  same  re- 
gulations and  penalties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees,  as  are  prescribed  and  allowed  to  marshals  in 
other  districts,  and  shall  moreover  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  annually  as  a compensa- 
tion for  all  extra  services. 

Sec.  6 And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  lieu  of  the 
propositions  submitted  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  by  an  ordinance  passed  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  by  the  con- 
vention of  delegates  at  Io  wa  city,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a constitution  for  ihe  state  of 
Iowa,  which  are  hereby  rejected,  the  following  pro- 
positions be  a iid  Ihe  same  are  hereby  offered  to  the 
legislature  of  the  stale  of  Iowa  for  their  acceptance 
or  rejection;  which,  if  accepted  under  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  said  legislature  by  the  convention 
which  framed  Ihe  constitution  of  the  said  slate,  shall 
be  obligatory  upon  the  United  Slates: 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every 
township  of  the  public  lands,  and,  where  such  section 
has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands 
equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall 
be  granted  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  That  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set 
apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  oi  a uni- 
versity, by  an  act  of  congress  approved  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  entit- 
led “An  act  granting. two  townships  of  land  for  the 
use  of  a university  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,”  are 
hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  state,  to  be  ap- 
propriated solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  uni- 
versity, in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  pre- 
cribe. 

Tuird.  That  five  entire  sections  of  land,  to  be  se- 
lected and  located  under  the  direction  of  the  legis- 
lature, in'legal  divisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter 
section,  from  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  within  the  said  slate,  are 
hereby  granted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  said  state,  as  the  legislature  may  determine 
and  direct. 

Fourth.  That  all  salt  springs  within  the  state,  not 
exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of 
land  adjoining,  or  as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  each, 
shall  be  granted  to  the  said  state  for  its  use;  the  same 
to  be  selected  by  the  legislature  thereof,  within  one 
year  after  the  admission  of  said  state;  and  the  same, 
when  so  selected,  to  be  used  on  such  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  regulations  as  the  legislature  of  the  said 
state  shall  direct:  Provided,  That  no  salt  spring  the 
rignt  whereof  is  now  vested  in  any  individual  or  in- 
dividuals,, or  winch  may  hereafter  be  confirmed  or 
adjudged  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  shall  by 
this  section  be  granted  to  said  stale:  And  provided, 
also,  That  the  general  as-embly  shall  never  lease  or 
sell  the  same,  at  any  one  time,  for  a longer  period 
than  ten  years,  without  tiie  consent  of  congress. 

Fifth.  That  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
sales  of  all  public  lands  lying  within  the  said  state, 
wiiich  have  been  or  shall  be  sold  by  congress,  from 
and  after  the  admission  of  said  stale,  after  deducting 
all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  he  appro- 
priated for  making  public  roads  and  canals  within 
the  said  state,  as  the  legislature  may  direct:  Provid- 
ed, That  tiie  five  foregoing  propositions  herein  offer- 
ed are  on  the  condition  that  the  legislature  of  the 
said  slate,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conierred  upon  it 
by  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  said  state,  shall  provide  by  an  ordinance,  irrevo- 
cable without  the  consent  of  tiie  United  Slates,  that 
the  said  state  shall  never  interfere  with  the  pri  nary 
disposal  of  the  soii  within  the  same  by  the  United 
Stales,  nor  with  any  regulations  congress  may  find 
necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  tue 
bona  fide  purchasers  thereof;  and  that  no  lax  shall 
be  imposed  on  lands  tiie  property  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents;  and  that  the  bounty  lands 
granted,  or  hereafter  to  be  grained,  for  military  ser- 
vices during  the  late  war,  shall,  while  they  continue 
to  be  held  bv  the  patentees  or  their  heirs  remain  ex- 
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eir.pt  from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  tin*  state,  whether  for  state,  county,  town- 
ship, or  any  other  purposes,  for  the  term  of  three 
years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  patents,  respec- 
tively. 

Approved,  March  3,  1845. 

ATLANTIC  STEAMERS, 

AND  THE 

MONUMENT  TO  CAPT.  ROBERTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  consolatory  motive  which  pleads  in  hehalf  of 
the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  steamer,  the  fate  of 
which  so  keenly  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  four  years  since,  may  be  an  apology  for  her 
inscribing  upon  his  tomb  what  she  no  doqbt  believed 
to  be,  so  great  a mark  of  distinction  and  intrepidity 
in  one  so  loved  and  so  lamented, — but  as  faithful 
chroniclers  of  events,  it  would  not  become  us  to  suf- 
fer the  inscription  to  go  down  to  posterity  without 
correcting  the  errors  which  it  contains.  Captain 
Roberts  was  truly  an  estimable,  talented,  and  intre- 
pid officer; — but  he  was  not  the  ‘deader”  or  the  first 
to  achieve  the  great  .enterprise  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic in  a steamer,  though  he  was  its  first  martyr. — 
What  makes  us  the  more  sensitive  upon  this  point  is, 
that  this  assumption  of  Captain  Roberts  having 
pioneered  in  this  perilous  path  to  the  temple  of  fame, 
is  acquiesced  in  by  the  European  press,  so  far  at  least, 
as  a perfect  silence  as  to  any  champion  having  pre- 
ceded and  piloted  him  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 
steamer.  As  A?<ierican.s,  we  must  not  allow  Euro- 
peans to  rob  our  countrymen  of  the  wreath  due  to  this 
daring  enterprize,  nor  of  the  honor  due  to  our  Pitch, 
our  Rumsey,  our  Evans,  and  to  our  Fulton,  of  having 
led  the  way  to  the  successful  employment  of  steam 
to  both  navigation  and  locomotives.  The  achieve- 
ment has  been  American  throughout.  Xhc  world 
and  history  must  do  justice  to  us. 

The  following  ijs  from  the  Coik  (Ireland)  Repor- 
ter: 

“ Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  commander  of  the  Pre- 
sident Steamer,  Captain  Roberts- 
Some  few  days  since  our  attention  was  directed— 
and,  shall  we  say  it,  by  a stranger — to  a monument 
lately  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Passage,  to  the 
memory  of  one  the  recollections  of  whose  public 
services  and  private  worth  rendered  his  premature 
and  untimely  fate  a source  of  enduring  sorrow  to  his 
immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  while 
by  all  who  had  known  his  noble  and  generous  charac- 
ter it  was  deeply  deplored. 

The  cenotaph  is  a large  square  building  of  rich 
cut  stone,  with  a fine  base  and  cap  moulding,  and 
having  a bold  pediment  on  either  side.  The  design 
is  appropriate,  chaste,  and  elegant.  On  the  angles 
of  the  monument  are  represented  in  strong  relief  the 
sterns  of  the  vessels  which  Capt.  Roberts  commanded, 
viz:  the  “Black  Joke,”  the  “Sirius,”  the  “Rritish 
Queen,”  and  the  “President.”  The  following  is  the 
inscription  which  the  monument  bears: 

“This  stone  commemorates,  in  the  churchyard  of 
his  native  parish,  the  merits  and  premature  death  of 
the  first  officer  under  whose  command  a steam  vessel 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Undaunted  brave- 
ry exhibited  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in 
the  African  seas,  enterprise,  and  consummate  skill  in 
the  details  oi  ins  profession,  recommended  him  for 
that  arduous  service. 

“Lieutenant  Richard  Roberts,  R.  N , in  accom- 
plishing it,  not  only  surpassed  the  wildest  visions  of 
former  days,  but  even  the  warmest  anticipations  of 
the  present. 

“He  gave  to  science  triumphs  she  had  not  dared  to 
hope,  and  created  an  epoch  forever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  his  country  and  of  navigation. 

“The  thousands  that  shall  follow  in  his  track  must 
not  forget  who  it  was  that  taught  the  world  to  tra- 
verse with  such  marvellous  rapidity  the  highway  of 
the  ocean,  and  who,  in  connecting  in  a voyage  of  a 
few  days  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  has 
forever  linked  his  name  w ith  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  navigation  since  Columbus  (irst^revealed 
Europe  and  America  to  each  other. 

“God,  having  permitted  him  this  high  distineton, 
was  pleased  to  decree  that  the  leader  of  this  enter- 
prise should  also  be  its  martyr.  Lieutenant  Roberts 
perished  with  all  on  board  his  ship,  the  President, 
on  her  voyage  from  America  to  England.  She  was 
lost  in  the  month  of  March,  A.  D.  1841. 

“As  the  gallant  seaman  under  whose  guidance  was 
accomplished  an  undertaking  the  result  of  which 
centuries  will  not  exhaust,  it  is  for  ljis  country — for 
the  world — to  remember  him.  IJis  widow,  who 
erects  this  melancholy  memorial,  may  be  forgotten, 
jf  to  her  these  claims  are  lost  in  the  recollection  of 
that  devoledness  of  attachment,  that  uprightness  and 
kindness  of  spirit,  which,  alas!  for  three  brief  years, 
formed  the  light  and  joy  of  her  existence.” 


The  Sirius  was  the  first  British  steamer  that  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic.  She  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Roberts  and  arr  ived  at  New  York — just  be- 
fore the  Great  Western,  under  command  of  Captain 
Hoskins.  The  two  officers  were  invited  and  partook 
of  a public  dinner  given  by  the  authorities  of  that 
city  on  the  occasion. 

Nineteen  years  before  that,  in  the  year  1819,  an 
American  captain,  in  an  American  built  steam  ship, 
had  navigated  the  Atlantic, — entered  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  proceeded  thence  to  the  Baltic,  visited 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
from  fljence  returned  to  Savannah,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  which  the 
honor  is  due,  of  having  projected  the  scheme,  and 
constructed  the  first  steam  ship  that  ever  navigated 
the  Atlantic.  To  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  a native  of 
New  London,  Connecticut,  belongs  the  distinguished 
honor  of  having  commanded  the  said  steam  ship 
Savannah,  on  the  occasion,  and  of  amply  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  great  ocean  could  be  navigated  by 
steam. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  pages  of  Niles’ 
National  Register  of  that  day,  are  not  without  inte- 
rest at  present. 

From  Miles'  Register  of  August  29,  1818:  “ Ocean 
steamboat.  A large  steam  ship,  called  the  Savannah, 
and  intended  to  ply  between  that  port  and  Liverpool, 
under  the  command  of  Moses  Rogers,  was  launch- 
ed at  New  York  on  the  22d  instant.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  April  17,1819: 
“The  steam-ship  Savannah  has  arrived  at  that  city  in 
seven  days  from  New  York,  after  a very  boisterous 
passage.  She  is  intended  for  a packet  between  Sa- 
vannah and  Liverpool.  In  her  passage  from  New 
York,  she  was  several  times  compelled  to  take  in  her 
wheels  and  rely  upon  her  sails,  which  was  done  with 
all  the  promptitude  and  safety  anticipated.  Nodoubt 
appears  to  be  entertained  of  her  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  for  which  she  was  intend- 
ed.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  Jane  12,  1819: 
“The  steam-ship  Savannah  has  been  spoken  on  her 
passage  to  Liverpool — all  well.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  August  21,1819: 

“ The  steam  ship  Savannah,  Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  the 
first  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  Liverpool  in 
25  days  from  Savannah — all  well,  lo  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  people  of  that  place.  She  worked  her  en- 
gine 18  days.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  August  28,  1819: 
“The  British  say  that  Capt.  Rogers  of  the  steam- 
ship Savannah,  is  a brother  to  the  commodore. — 
There  is  not  any  relationship  between  them.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  Sept.  18,  1819: 
‘'News  from  Great  Britain.  The  steam  ship  Savan- 
nah has  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg.  Her  visit  it  wisely 
supposed  to  be  somehow  connected  with  the  “ambi- 
tious views”  of  the  United  States.” 

From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  October  16,  1819: 

“ The  sleam-ship  Savannah  on  her  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, passed  Elsineur  on  the  13th  August.” 

“ From  Miles'  Motional  Register  of  Dec.  25,  1819: 
“ Steam-ship . The  steam-ship  Savannah,  Captain 

Rogers,  arrived  at  Savannah,  in  50  days  from  St. 
Petersburg  (Russia)  via  Copenhagen,  Arundel,  and 
Norway,  and  33  days  from  the  Offiings — all  well, 
and,  to  use  Capt.  Rogers’ own  phrase,  neither  a screvj , 
bolt,  or  a rope  yarn  parted,  although  she  experienced 
very  rough  weather.” 

The  progress  which  the  Americans  had  already 
made  in  steamboat  navigation  upon  the  immense  in- 
terior waters  of  the  Union,  had  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  such  an  achievement.  The  coast  had  been 
navigated  by  steamboats  repeatedly.  One,  we  ob- 
serve had  proceeded  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Shawneetown,  Illinois,  in  1819. 

FromaMew  Yorkpaperof  March  27,  1819:  “By  an 
advertisement  in  this  day’s  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  new  and  elegant  steam  ship  Savannah  is  to  leave 
our  harbor  to-morrow.  Who  would  have  had  the 
courage  twenty  years  ago  to  hazard  the  prediction, 
that  in  the  year  1819,  a ship  of  300  tons  burden 
would  be  built  in  the  port  of  New  York  to  navigate 
the  Atlantic,  propelled  by  steam!  Such  however,  is 
the  fact.  With  admiring  hundreds  have  we  repeat- 
edly viewed  this  prodigy,  and  can  also  bear  witness 
to  the  wonderful  celerity  with  which  she  is  moved 
through  the  water.  On  Monday  last  a trial  was 
made  of  her  speed,  and  although  there  was  at  no 
time  more  than  an  inch  of  steam  upon  her,  and  for 
the  greatest  part  not  half  an  inch,  with  a strong  wind 
and  tide  ahead,  she  went  withift  jfi'M'lfc  of  the  an- 
chorage ground  at  Staten  Island,  and  Returned  to 
Fly-market  wharf  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. — 
When  it  is  considered  that  she  is  calculated  to  bear 
twenty  inches  of  steam,  and  that  her  machinery  is 
entirely  new,  it  must  be  evident  that  she  will,  with 
ease,  pass  any  of  the  steamboats  upon  our  rivers. — 
Hei\cabin  is  finished  in  elegant  style,  and  is  fitted  up 


in  the  most  tasty  manner.  There  are  thirty-tw® 
berths,  all  of  which  are  state-rooms.  The  cabin  for 
ladies,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  intended  for 
gentlemen,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  afford  that 
perfect  retirement  which  is  so  rarely  found  on  board 
passenger  ships. 

For  beauty  and  mode!,  the  Savannah  has  seldom 
been  excelled.  She  is  .commanded  by  Capt.  Moses 
Rogers,  an  experienced  engineer,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Intelligencer  of  the  3d  inst.  says:  “We  have 
now  before  us  the  log-book  of  the  Savannah,  from 
her  departure  from  New  York  on  the  28th  March, 
1819,  to  her  arrival  at  Washington  on  the  16th  De- 
cember following,  and,  containing  as  does  the  origi- 
nal and  authentic  journal  of  the  second  most  import- 
ant voyage  in  the  world,  we  look  upon  it  as  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Coiumbus.  This 
valuable  relique  is  the  property  of  Capt.  Rogers’ de- 
scendants residing  in  Washington,  and  should,  we 
think,  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, or  in  some  other  safe  place  of  public  deposite, 
for  careful  preservation.” 


SPEECH  OF  SAMUEL  F.  VINTON, 

OF  OHIO. 

On  the  bill  to  admit  the  slates  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into 
the  Union. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  11th,  1845. — 
The  house  being  in  commitiee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  to  admit  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union  as 
states,  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  committee 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  of  the  formation  of 
new  states  and  their  admission  into  the  Union,  has 
always  been  regarded,  and  ever  must  be  as  often  as 
it  arises,  one  of  grave  importance.  Few  questions 
upon  which  congress  is  called^to  act  can  exert  a more 
vital  and  abiding  influence  upon  the  confederacy  than 
the  introduction  into  it  of  a new  member,  with  a 
share,  in  all  time  to  come,  in  the  legislative  and  other 
departments  of  the  government,  it  is  a proceeding 
that  gives  a new  identity  to  the  republic,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  a greater  or  less  influence  upon  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  and  stability  of  the  Union  itself.  When 
such  a question  is  presented,  it  becomes  us  lo  consid- 
er it  and  its  influences  gravely,  and  with  the  eyes  of 
statesmen:  since  the  act  when  done  is  flxed  and  irre- 
vocable, whatever  may  be  the  evils  flowing  from  it. 
In  laying  down  the  extent  of  new  states,  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  making  them  of  suitable  «nd  con- 
venient size  for  the  purposes  of  government;  the 
geographical  affinities  and  dependences  of  its  parts 
ought  to  be  consulted;  and  in  marking  out  their  limits 
due  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  convenience, 
natural  relations,  form  and  extent  of  country  sur- 
rounding or  adjacent  to  the  new  state,  so  that  slates 
to  be  hereafter  formed  may  have  like  advantages  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion assigns  to  the  proposed  state  of  Iowa  an  extent 
of  territory  larger  than  the  state  of  Ohio  by  more 
than  one-third,  and  possessing  a soil  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior in  fertility  to  that  state;  while,  at  the  same 
time  the  country  both  north  and  west  of  it,  from 
which  two  other  states  ought  to  be  formed,  l*  leit 
in  a very  inconvenient  shape  for  states.  On  each 
side  the  lion’s  share  is  given  to  Iowa. 

The  motion  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Duncan,)  which 
is  the  oending  question  now  before  the  committee, 
proposes  to  alter  these  boundaries  by  reducing  the 
state  of  Iowa  to  the  size  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  In 
mv  opinion  the  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  1 
am  the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject,  and  particu- 
larly anxious  that  a state  of  unsuitable  extent  should 
not  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  western  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  unwise  and  mistaken  policy  to- 
wards that  section  of  the  Union  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  forming  western  states,  by  which  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  deprived, 
and  irrevocably  so,  of  its  due  share  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  I propose  to  go  back  into 
the  history  of  that  -legislation;  and  while  I do  it 
1 must  bespeak  the  attention  ol  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  ear  of 
western  gentlemen;  for  i am  apprehensive  that  even 
they  ate  not  as  familiar  as  they  should  be  with  the 
early  promises  that  Were  made  to  the  west  on  this 
most  important  subject:  with  the  pledges  that  were 
given  it  of  future  and  prospective  power  and  conse- 
quence in  the  confederacy;  of  the  withdrawal  of 
these  promises  and  pledges,  and  the  substitution  m 
their  stead  of  a policy  designed  to  deprive  it  ol  its 
just  share  in  the  federal  councils;  a policy  conceived 
and  carried  into  execution  when  it  had  no  power  to 
resist;  when  it  had  none  to  stand  up  here  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights;  when  power,  prejudice,  and  error  of 
opinion  combined  together  to  make  it  subservient  in 
all  time  to  come  to  Atlantic  policy  and  rule.  1 e 
first  legislative  history  on  this  subject  dales  back  aa 
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early  as  the  American  revolution.  It  is  well  known 
that  congress  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  desirous 
of  obtaining  cessions  of  the  western  country  to  the 
confederacy.  Among  other  inducements  held  out  to 
the  states  having  vacant  western  lands  to  make  ces- 
sions of  them  to  the  United  States,  congress,  on  the 
10th  of  Oct.  A.  D.  1780,  passed  a resolution  making 
various  promises  in  respect  to  the  country  that  might 
be  ceded,  and  among  them  was  the  promise  that  the 
lands  so  ceded  should — 

“Be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican 
states,  which  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence  as  the  other  stales;  that 
each  state  which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  contain  a 
suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit.”— 1 vol.  Laws  U.  S.,p.  475. 

Influenced  by  this  resolution,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  on  the  20th  of  October,  1783,  passed  an 
act  ceding' to  the  United  States  her  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Ohio  river,  on  various  trust  condi- 
tions, the  first  of  which  is  in  these  words: 

“Upon  condition  that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall 
be  laid  out  and  formed  into  states  containing  a suita- 
ble extent  of  territory  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit;  and  that 
the  states  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republican  states, 
and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  having 
the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  states.” — See  1 vol.  Laws  U.  S. 
page  473. 

On  the  23d  of  April  next  after  this  act  of  cession 
by  Virginia,  congress  proceeded  to  make  provision 
for  the  execution  of  the  before-mentioned  condition 
in  respect  to  new  states.  By  an  ordinance  of  that 
date  the  country  was  laid  out  into  states  of  a rectan- 
gular form,  lying  between  certain  parallels  of  latitude 
and  certain  meridians  of  longitude.  The  ordinance 
declared  that  from  and  after  the  sale  of  any  part  of 
the  territory  within  any  one  of  the  states  herein 
marked  out,  that  ordinance  should  thenceforth  be 
irrevocable  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular 
slate  within  which  such  alteration  might  be  proposed 
to  be  made  And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remark 
that  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  when  laid 
out  into  states  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  square,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Virginia  act  of  cession,  would  contain  from  twelve 
to  lourteen  states.  In  addition  to  these,  it  was  ex- 
pected a new  state  would  be  formed  in  that  part  of 
the  then  western  Virginia  which  constitutes  the  pre- 
sent siate  of  Kentucky,  and  that  the  then  western 
North  Carolina  and  now  state  of  Tennessee  would 
also  be  formed  into  one  or  more  slates.  The  neces- 
sary effect  of  these  arrangements,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  been  ultimately  to  give  to  the  country 
beyond  the  mountains  a majority  of  states  in  the 
confederacy,  even  if  no  accession  of  territory  had 
been  acquired  beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  in  1783- 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land very  serious  difficulties  arose  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  Our  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, who  had  planted  themselves  in  this  distant  wil- 
derness, regarded  the  Alleghanies  as  forming  an  im- 
passabie  barrier  between  them  and  their  Atlantic 
brethren;  and  naturally  looked  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  outlet  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as  their  only 
road  to  market,  and  as  a region  to  which  they  were 
by  nature  indissolubly  united.  At  the  same  time  an 
opinion  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  Atlantic 
states  that  the  interests  of  the  transmontane  country 
would  always  be  adverse  to  theirs,  while  it  was  seen, 
with  no  little  apprehension,  that  by  the  then  political 
arrangements  the  power  of  the  confederacy  would 
ultimately  pass  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghanies.  To  prevent  this,  congress  began  to 
think  of  retracing  its  steps  and  of  adopting  such 
measures  as  would  in  all  future  time  secure  the  as- 
cendency to  the  Atlantic  states.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1786,  congress  passed  a resolution  re- 
commending to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  “to  take 
into  consideration  their  act  of  cession,  and  revise 
the  same  as  far  as  to  empower  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled  to  make  such  a division  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  lying  northerly  and 
westerly  of  the  river  Ohio  into  distinct  republican 
states,  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three,  as  the 
situation  of  that  country  and  future  circumstances 
may  require.”— (See  vol.  1,  p.  495,  Laws  U.  S.) 

in  the  loilowing  year  (1787 ) the  convention  assem- 
bled that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  Virginia  had  not  then  given  her  assent  to  the 
alteration  ol  her  act  of  cession  proposed  by  the  be- 


fore-mentioned resolutions  of  congress  of  1736.  The 
state  of  things  on  this  subject,  therefore,  still  re- 
mained such  as  has  beon  already  described.  The 
convention  met  in  May  in  that  year,  and  while  it  was 
still  engaged  in  the  work  of  forming  a constitution, 
congress,  which  was  also  in  session,  on  the  13th  of 
July  passed  the  celebrated  ordinance,  commonly 
called  “the  ordinance  of  1787,”  for  the  government 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  this 
ordinance,  certain  articles,  and  among  them  that 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory,  were  introduced 
and  declared  to  be  articles  of  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  territory;  that 
they  should  form  the  basis  of  all  states  and  govern- 
ments that  might  be  thereafter  established  in  the 
same,  and  irrevocable,  except  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
The  5th  of  these  articles  provides  that  the  territory 
shall  be  formed  into  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  states;  but,  as  the  Virginia  act  of  cession 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  article,  it  was  provided  that 
it  should  not  take  effect  till  Virginia  gave  her  assent 
to  it.  The  rest  of  the  ordinance  went  into  effect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage.  This  ordinance  also 
repealed  the  act  of  1784,  providing  for  the  division 
of  the  territory  into  states,  thus  leaving  that  subject 
to  stand  on  the  basis  of  the  act  of  cession.  In  the 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  prospect  of  the  balance  of  power  ulti- 
mately passing  from  the  east  to  the  west  was  a sub- 
ject repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  debates  of  that  body. 
As  they  had  no  means  of  compelling  Virginia  to  give 
her  assent  to  the  alteration  of  her  act  of  cession  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution  of  1786  and  the  ordinance  of 

1787,  other  means  of  retaining  and  securin;  Atlantic 
ascendancy  were  spoken  of.  There  were  those  in  the 
convention  who  were  opposed  to  giving  the  new  states 
equal  powers  with  the  old,  and  in  that  way  secure 
the  government  of  the  country  to  the  old  members  of 
the  confederacy.  The  more  sagacious  portion  of 
the  convention,  however,  foresaw  that  if  new  states 
were  introduced  into  the  Union,  they  must  be  placed 
on  a footing  of  equably  in  all  respects  with  the  other 
states;  that  the  new  slates  would  never  rest  easy  till 
they  were  put  on  that  footing;  that  they  would  carry 
their  point  sooner  or  later,  and  even  by  force,  if  by 
no  other  means,  and  that  good  policy  dictated  the 
yielding  of  that  voluntarily  which  would  in  the  end 
be  given  up.  The  constitution  was  formed  by  the 
convention  and  adopted  by  the  people,  such  as  I. have 
described  it  being  the  state  of  thp  law  respecting  the 
formation  of  new  states  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Ohio  river.  It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  December, 

1788,  a little  more  than  two  months  before  the  first 
congress  assembled  under  the  new  constitution,  that 
Virginia  finally  acceded  to  the.proposed  change  in 
her  act  of  cession. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  change,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  weston  this  subject?  The  vast  and 
fertile  region  between  the  Ohio,  the  Lakes,  and  the 
Mississippi  has  been  thus  reduced  from  twelve  or 
fourteen  states  to  five  at  the  most.  States  fitted  for 
empires  have  been  formed  there,  and,  with  a pros- 
pective population  of  not  less  than  fifty  millions,  it 
can  never  have  but  ten  votes  in  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  said,  “But  they  will  have 
a representation  in  this  house  according  to  their  po- 
pulation”] 

Mr.  Vinton  resumed.  Sir,  what  laws  can  this 
house  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  senate?  which, 
for  reasons  there  is  not  now  time  to  state,  must  al- 
ways be  the  controlling  body  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  government.  The  aciof  1784  pro- 
vided that  a state  should  be  formed  east  of  a line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawha  river 
due  north  to  Lake  Erie,  crossing  the  Muskingum  ri- 
ver at  or  near  the  present  town  of  Zanesville,  mak- 
ing two  states  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  each  of 
which  would  at  this  time  contain  a population  equal 
to  that  of  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  or  Ken- 
tucky, and  capable,  when  fully  peopled,  of  sustain- 
ing from  four  or  five  millions  each.  Under  this  new 
arrangement  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  make 
five  states  large  enough  to  use  up  the  territory  with- 
out violating  all  the  natural  relations  of  the  country. 
For  this  end,  the  limits  of  Illinois,  when  regard  is 
had  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  were  enlarged  to  an 
unreasonable  extent.  Nature  marked  out  a state 
within  the  peninsula  of  Michigan;  but  the  same  ne- 
cessity forced  her  boundary  across  Lake  Michigan, 
aDd  assigned  her  a territory  almost  large  enough  for 
a state  between  that  Lake  and  Lake  Superior,  thus 
dividing  the  state  of  Michigan  in  a manner  the  most 
inconvenient  and  unnatural, imaginable,  separating 
her  into  two  great  divisions,  between  which  for  near 
one-half  of  the  year  communication  is  almoj'.  un- 
possible. And  at  last  a territory  remains,  which 
under  this  arrangement,  cano.  ly  De  formed  into 


state,  containing,  by  estimation,  eighty-five  thousand 
squire  miles,  stretching  from  north  to  south  over  six 
and  a half  degrees  of  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the 
Mississippi  river  a full  thousand  miles.  As  an  equi- 
table compensation  to  the  western  country  for  this 
flagrant  injustice,  I would  make  a series  of  small 
states  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river.  The  U. 
States  is  formed  by  Nature  into  two  great  divisions 
— the  Atlantic  and  the  western  country;  the  latter 
embracing  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries,  the 
former  all  of  the  Atlantic  slope  north  and  east  of  the 
waters  of  that  river.  In  forming  the  western  divi- 
sions into  states,  this  Atlantic  policy  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  river.  States 
with  great  extent  of  territory  have  been  formed  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  up; 
some  of  them,  and  especially  Missouri,  being  of  un- 
reasonable dimensions;  and  now  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration proposes  to  carve  out  another  empire  from 
what  remains  of  the  western  corn  t y to  be  formed  into 
the  state  of  Iowa,  giving  to  it  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory which,  with  its  known  fertility,  is  capa- 
ble, when  fully  peopled,  of  sustaining  not  less 
than  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings;  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  conformity  to  the  old  policy,  I see  the 
bill  contains  a provision  that  when  either  East  or 
West  Florida  shall  contain  a population  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
states;  that  is  to  say,  when  either  division  of  Florida 
shall  contain,  a population  about  equal  to  one-third 
part  of  the  country  in  Ohio  represented  by  my  col- 
league who  offered  the  pending  amendment,  it  is  to 
come  into  the  Union  with  two  votes  in  the. senate  of 
the  United  States. 

If  Florida  were  ready  to-day  for  admission  on  this 
basis  it  would  give  to  one  man  there  as  much  power 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  as  is  possessed  by 
forty  men  in  Ohio;  for  Ohio  has  more  than  forty 
times  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  all  sober  earnestness,  I appeal  to  west- 
ern gentlemen  to  say  if  they  will  give  their  consen 
to  this  injustice,  and  to  gentlemen  from,  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  if  they  wjlljend  their  counte- 
nance to  it.  I am  for  voting  in  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  to  reduce  the  boundaries  of  Iowa,  and 
then,  if  Florida  is  to  be  divided,  I would  bisect  Iowa 
again.  One-half  of  Iowa  will  always  contain  twice 
as  much  population  as  the  whole  of  Florida.  But  I 
said,  sir,  that  this  policy  thus  early  begun  has  not 
been  confined  to  thqt  portion  of  the  west  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi;  but  has  been 
steadily  pursued  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  that  great 
division  of  the  United  States,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution too  at  a time  when  the  west  hadnot  the  means 
of  making  an  effectual  stand  against  it  in  this  or  the 
other  branch  of  congress.  Let  us  see  how  the  ac- 
count stands,  in  point  of  numbers  between  the  east 
and  the  west.  My  colleague  says  there  is  country 
enough  north  of  Iowa  for  one  state  and  west  of  it  for 
another,  before  you  reach  the  great  desert  on  this 
side  the  Rocky  Mountaius;  and  Wisconsin,  with  her 
huge  proportions,  will  come  in  also,  making,  with 
Iowa,  four  new  states  in  that  quarter.  Counting  Loui- 
siana and  all  the  states  north  of  it  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  all  west  of  Ohio,  that  state  in- 
clusive, and  we  have  in  all  eleven  states.  The  four 
new  states  added  will  give  to  the  western  division 
this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  fifteen  states;  while 
there  are  now  north  of  the  states  of  Louisiana  and 
Missjssippi,  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  sixteen 
states;  Florida  will  make  seventeen,  and,  if  divided, 
eighteen  in  the  Atlantic  division  to  fifteen  in  the 
western.  While  the  latter  division  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  contain  twice  or  three  times  as  many  in- 
habitants as  the  former,  that  great  fertile  valley  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  spreads 
out  from  the  sources  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  will 
always  contain  the  heart  and  seat  of  the  population 
of  the  Union.  If  this  be  so,  I would  inquire,  is  it 
just  as  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  country,  is 
it  politic  to  deprive  the  west  of  its  due  share  of 
power  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Just  it 
certainly  is  not;  that  I need  not  argue.  Is  it  politic^ 

I ask  again?  That  I propose  to  discuss.  And  here  let 
me  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  is  any  one 
great  principle  of  free  government  more  universally 
assented  to  than  any  other,  it  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  shall  govern.  It  is  a principle  that  ought 
not  to  be  departed  from  except  in  cases  of  overrul- 
ing necessity.  Is  there  here  any  such  overruling  ne- 
cessity? If  the  interests  of  the  west  stood  out  prompt- 
ly and  aurably  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  east,  as 
our  fathers  thought  they  would  when  they  set  this 
policy  on  foot,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  in  such  case 
the  weaker  interest  on  the  Atlantic  should  have  at 
ontrolling  check  somewhere  against  the  cupidity, 
injustice,  and  oppression  of  the  stronger  power;  for 
all  history  and  all  experience  prove  that  the  justice, 
equity,  and  magnanimity  of  communities  cannot  bo 
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safely  relied  upon  when  their  interests  come  in  con- 
flict  with  each  other.  If  I had  lived  in  the  days 
when  tiiis  opinion  prevailed,  and  had  thought  as  our 
fathers  did  on  this  subject,  I should  have  acted  as 
they  did,  from  a conviction  of  its  overruling  necessi- 
ty. But  we  all  now  know  that  in  this  respect  they 
labored  under  a very  great  mistake.  The  reason  for  the 
policy  having  ceased  to  exist,  the  policy  itself  not 
only  ought  not  to  be  carried  further, but,  if  practicable, 
should  be  corrected  in  the  future  legislation  of  con- 
gress. 

1 hold  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  power  of  controlling  this  government  in  all 
its  departments  may  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the 
west  than  in  any  other-hands  1 will  proceed,  sir,  to 
assign  some  reasons  for  what  gentlemen  may  regard 
as  a very  bold  declaration,  and  is,  1 believe,  a novel 
one  on  this  floor.  If  the  west  be  permitted  to  give 
shape,  form,  and  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, its  legislation  will,  in  the  main,  approach  nearer 
to  the  wants,  the  social  condition,  the  interests,  and 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  whole  Union,  than  can  be 
attained  by  vesting  that  control  any  where  else. — 
This  will  be  so,  not  because  the  people  of  the  west 
are  any  more  nor  any  less  trustworthy  than  the  people 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union,  but  because  their 
geographical' position  and  their  commercial  depen- 
dences are  such  as  indissolubly  to  unite  them  in  in- 
terest both  to  the  north  and  the  south.  And  if  the 
west  be  true  to  its  own  interest-r-which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  it  will  always  consult — it  cannot  take  care 
of  itself  and  promote  its  prosperity  without  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  of  and  promoting  the  prospe- 
rity and  advancement  of  the  whole  country.  Look, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  all  the  great  markets  of  the  north 
— at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  even 
Boston;  and  you  will  see  the  west  is  as  inseparably 
connected  with  them  all  as  all  the  counties  that  lie 
adjacent  to  their  doors.  And  it  is  for  th's  reason, 
and  this  aJone,  that  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  have 
made  such  rpighty  efierts,  and  poured  out  their  mo- 
ney and  their  means  like  water,  to  facilitate  that  in- 
tercourse which  is  so  essential  io  their  own  welfare 
as  well  as  to  the  wellare  of  the  west.  On  the  other 
hand,  sir,  turn  to  the  extreme  south;  look  at  New 
Orleans;  behold  the  never-sleeping,  never-ending 
movement  of  the  innumerable  water-craft  that  float 
down  upon  the  bosom  of  the  father  of  rivers,  convey- 
ing their  burdens  to  this  common)  depository  of  the 
rich  productions  of  every  clime,  and  tell  me,  sir,  if 
it  be  possible  for  the  west  ever  to  inflict  an  injury 
upon  the  nortli  or  the  south  without  feeling  the  full 
and  fatal  recoil  of  the  blow  sne  strikes.  Every  west- 
ern man  on  this  floor  muit  know  that  we  in  the 
west  cannot  live,  cannot  prosper,  unless  both  the 
north  and  the  south  prosper  along  with  us.  We  in 
the  west  have  always  felt  and  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  our  welfare  imperatively  demanded  of 
us  to  protect  the  capital  and  iabor  both  of  the  north 
and  the  south.  My  venerable  and  worthy  colleague 
now  in  nay  eye.  (Gov.  Vance,)  will  remember  a me- 
morable occasion  when,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  was  saved  from  ruin  by 
the  Ohio  delegation.  He  and  myself  are  ail  that 
now  remain  here  of  what  was  then  the  western 
delegation.  And,  what  is  very  important  to  be  re- 
membered, this  dependence  is  reciprocal;  the  south 
and  north -are,  if  possible,  as  dependent  on  the  west 
as  it  is  on  them.  Can  any  one  estimate  how  much 
the  final  greatness  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
depend  on  the  west?  I hence  confidently  re-a/ssert 
that  giving  to  the  west  credit  for  no  higher  or  better 
motive  than  consulting  its  own  wellare,  its  legisla- 
tion, its  general  policy  may  be  more  safely  trusted 
in  the  long  run  by  the  whole  Union,  ttian  can  any 
oilier  section  of  it;  and,  consequently,  when  it  shall 
have  a majority  of  the  population  of  the  nation,  it 
ought,  in  justice  to  itself  and  for  the  good  of  all,  to 
be  represented  in  all  the  departments  of  the  law- 
making power,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  its  people. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  illustration  of  the  safety  as 
well  as  policy  of  giving  to  the  west  its  due  share  in 
the  legislation  of  Hie  country,  permit  me  to  rail  your 
attention  to  another  consideration.  Communities, 
like  individuals,  are  influenced  by  their  likes  and 
dislikes;  ill  a word,  by  their  prejudices  almost  as 
mucti  as  by  their  interests  Now,  it  very  fortunate- 
ly for  the  west,  and  equally  so  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, so  happens  that  it  has  no  prejudices  qgainst  ei- 
ther the  north  or  the  south,  it  bears  a good  will  and 
kindly  feeling  to  both;  and,  so  far  as  lknow,  both  are 
free  from  bias  against  the  west;  both  reciprocate  to 
the  west  its  good  will  and  kindness  of  feeling  for 
them.  The  west,  being  so  identified  in  interest  and 
feeling  with  both,  holds  the  position  of  an  impar 
tial  umpire  between  their  jealousies  and  prejudices 
against  each  other,  and  between  their  conflicting  in- 
terests, either  real  or  imaginary,  and  most  of  them  I 
believe  to  be  of  the  letter  clasR. 


In  another  particular,  also,  the  west  is  and  must 
be  a safe  umpire  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  north  and  the  south.  The  whole  west,  as  1 have 
already  said,  is  as  one  whole,  identified  in  interest  in 
all  its  parts.  Take,  for  example,  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  even  Tennessee—  the  whole 
grain-growing  and  subsistence-producing  district  of 
the  slaveholding  states  south  of  the  Ohio  and  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  they  are  indissolubly  interwoven 
with  western  Pennsylvania,  the  country  beyond  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  whose  free  labor  is  devot- 
ed to  the  same  productions.  There  is  no  difference 
between  them  than  that  slave  labor  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  and  in  Missouri  has  an  agency  in 
bringing  forth  these  products;  while  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  in  Iowa,  these 
products  are  the  fruits  of  free  labor.  Now,  all  these 
grain-growing  slaveholding  dislrictsbave  just  enough 
capital  in  slaves  to  cause  them  to  take  care  of  and 
watch  over  ail  attacks  on  that  description  of  pro-- 
perty,  and  thus  shield  the  extreme  south  from  any 
injustice,  while  at  the  same  time  in  none  of  these 
states  is  that  description  of  capatal  paramount  in 
importance  to  all  other  interests;  it  is  not  with  them, 
as  on  the  Atlantic  at  the  extreme  south,  Ike  one  in- 
terest, controlling  all  others;  while  on  the  other  side, 
looking  to  the  north,  their  products  being  the  same 
with  the  grain-growing  non-slaveholding  states,  they 
all  go  and  ever  must  goto  the  same  markets  togeth- 
er; and,  therefore,  ail  have  a common  interest  to 
watch  over  and  see  that  northern  interests  are  not 
sacrificed  to  southern.  Thus  the  whole  body  of 
grain-growing  states,  slaveholding  and  non-siave- 
holding,  have  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  interests  of  both  north  and 
south,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the. prosperity  of 
both.  This  consideration  will  always  have  its  in- 
fluence in  permanently  maintaining  in  the  grain- 
growing  states  of  the  west,  not  merely  a feeling  of 
just  impartiality  between  the  north  and  south,  but  of 
good  will  to  both.  For  it  is  true  of  communities  as 
of  individuals  “that  where  the  treasure  is  there  will 
the  heart  be  also.’' 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  another  view  of  the 
whole  country,  the  west  now  exerts,  and  for  a long 
time  to  come  must  continue  to  exert,  a controlling 
mediatory  i-tflence  over  both  north  and  south,  ft 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  legislation  is  an  affair  of 
, business,  intended  not  merely  to  protect  whgt  we 
have  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  but  to  bring  its 
effective  aid  to  the  great  work  of  progressive  civili- 
zation, of  the  developement  both  of  the  social  and 
individual  man.  For  this  great  business  we  in  this 
country  are  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place  vve  have  two  distinct  social  sys- 
tems, tivo  forms  of  civilization,  one  based  on  free, 
. and  the  other  on  slave  labor,  going  on,  side  by  side- 
each  working  out  gradually  their  own  peculiar  re- 
sults, and  each  having  wants  peculiar  to  itself.  In 
the  next  place  we  are  composed  of  communities  that 
have  made  very  different  degrees  of  progressive  ci- 
vilization, some  parts  of  the  country  being  at  least 
half  a century  in  advance  of  others.  In  some  parts, 
and,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts,  already  a great 
division  of  labor  lias  taken  place;  it  is  applied  to  the 
business  of  production  in  many  varieties  of  forms. 
Capital  has  its  many  corresponding  modes  of  invest- 
ment. Many  forms  of  social  organization  have 
sprung  up  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  capital,  of  iabor, 
and  of  intellectual  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  along  the  Atlantic,  at  the  extreme  south,  as  in 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  capital  and  labor  are 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  one  pursuit  and  applied 
in  one  form  only.  There,  of  course,  that  pursuit 
and  that  mode  of  investment  is  paramount  to  all 
others;  it  controls  all  others,  makes  all  others  sub- 
servient  to  it.  Now,  fortunately  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  so  happens  that,  as  in  ttie  other  respects  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  west  holds,  arid  for  a long 
time  to  come  will  continue  to  occupy,  a middle 
ground  between  the  two  extremes.  If  we  look  at 
western  Pennsylvania  and  western  Virginia,  both  ly- 
ing on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  at  the  whole  of  the  grain-growing  sec- 
tion of  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
newly  formed  settlements,  we  shall  find  that  labor 
and  capital  have  already  assumed  many  forms,  and 
are  daily  seeking  new  modes  of  application  and  in- 
vestment. In  ail  this,  however,  they  are  and  will 
long  continue  to  be  far  below  the  standard  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  quite  in  advance  of  that  of  Carolina, 
where,  as  I have  already  said,  capital  and  labor  are 
substantially  devoted  to  one  pursuit  only.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  only  within  a month  or  two 
past  that  the  first  steam  cotton  pres9  has  been  put  in 
operation  in  Charleston;  that  till  now  they  have 
gone  on  without  the  aid  of  this  great  labor-saving 
machine,  which  has  been  in  full  operation  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  for  many  years  past.  We  have 
in  this  country  roanv  degrees  of  civilization,  and 


every  stage  of  it  requires  a system  of  laws  adapted 
to  its  own  condition.  We  have  also,  as  1 have  alrea- 
dy said,  two  distinct  systems  of  civilizations,  each 
calling  for  legal  regulations  suited  to  its  wants  and 
condition;  while  the  laws  that  we  make  here  must  of 
necessity  be  genera!  and  uniform  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  of  these  different  stetes  of  society. 
And  here  lies  the  great  difficulty  in  our  path:  a diffi- 
culty, the  pressure  of  which  I felt  the  first  day  that 
I took  ray  seat  on  this  floor, ‘(twenty-two  years  ago,) 
and  which  1 still  continue  to  feel  with  increasing 
force  as  the  old  communities  become  more  complex, 
as  new  ones  spring  up  almost  daily,  and  as  two  sys- 
tems, based  on  free  and  slave  labor,  gradually  dis- 
close and  develop  their  own  peculiar  wants  and  re- 
sults. The  question  how  we  shall  legislate  for  such 
a country  is  a problem  of  very  complex  and  difficult 
solution.  We  cannot  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
Massachusetts,  nor  can  we  come  down  to  that  of  Ca- 
rolina; and  hence  it  is  that,  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  past,  both  have  complained  of  the 
neglect  and  injustice  of  the  general  government; 
both  have  blamed  each  other;  both  have  labored  un- 
der excited  feeling;  both  have  inveighed  against 
each  other;  both  have  occasionally  indulged  in  threats 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Now,  if  we  were 
to  adapt  our  legislation  to  the  condition  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  would  be  to  the  new  settlements  like  put- 
ting the  garments  of  the  full  grown  man  upon  the  in- 
fant child;  and  if  we  legislated  with  a single  eye  to 
the  new  communities,  such  legislation  would  be  to 
Massachusetts  like  forcing  the  garments  of  the  in- 
fant upon  the  man  standing  full  six  feet  six  in  his 
shoes.  Now,  sir,  if  both  the  south  and  the  north 
would  coolly  and  impartially  look  at  the  facts  as 
they  are,  and  the  condition  of  things  as  I have  de- 
scribed it,  they  would  put  down  to  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity much  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  blaming 
each  other  for:  they  would  both  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  considering  the  complicated  and  diver- 
sified condstion  of  our  society,  the  wonder  is  that  our 
laws  have,  in  the  main,  worked  so  well;  that  they 
have  done  so  much  good  and  so  little  harm. 

Now,  these  diversities  of  condition  will  continue, 
for  a long  time  at  least,  to  widen,  since  the  old  com- 
munities will  go  on  with  the  great  work  of  develop- 
ment, while  new  societies  for  a very  long  period  will 
continue  to  rise  up  in  succession  over  our  vast  un- 
peopled domain  between  us  and  the  Pacific  ocean . 
While  this  condition  of  things  exists,  our  laws  will 
in  the  main  conform  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
occupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes. 
That  middle  ground  the  great  grain  growing  region 
of  the  west  now  occupies  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  two  or  more  generations  at  least.  In 
this  view  also  of  our  social  condition,  it  is  unwise 
to  deprive  the  west  of  it*  due  share  of  legislative 
power  in  either  branch  of  congress.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  still  remains  one  other  consideration  why 
the  west  should  have  a representation  in  both 
branches  of  congress  proportioned  to  its  population, 
in  my  opinion  far  outweighing  in  importance  any 
that  has  yet  been  presented.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try some  active  centrifugal  elements,  and  those  whose 
attention  is  alone  directed  to  iheir  tendency  are 
ready  to  despair  of  the  permanency  of  our  Union, 
and  to  yield  themselves  up  to  the  opinion  that  this 
greatest  of  all  experiments  on  free  government  is 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  prove  a signal  failure. 
But,  sir,  there  is  silently  and  steadily  growing  up  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  nation  a great  conservative 
power,  that,  if  it  have  not  already,-  will  have,  in  a 
few  short  years,  the  strength  to  hush  into  submission 
these  elements  of  disunion.  The  high  functions  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  js  committed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  to  the  dwellers  in  that  great  grain- 
growing  valley  which  stretches  out  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alieghanies  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  at  this  time  contains  near  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  Union,  and  is  destined  in  all 
future  time  to  contain  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation.  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  to  the 
full  and  sure  performance  of  this  great  and  respon- 
sible duty,  that  the  conservative  power  should  hold 
in  its  hands  the  means  of  executing  it  according  to 
the  forms  and  under  the  sanction  of  law — that 
it  should,  in  other  words,  possess  the  power  of 
making  such  laws,  whenever  the  emergency  may 
arise,  as  will  enable  it  to.  bring  its  means  to  bear  in 
a legalized  form  upon  domestic  violence.  Without 
this,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  conservative  pow- 
er might  fail  to  perform  its  appropriate  function; 
since,  if  the  necessary  laws  were  withheld,  as  they 
mightbe.it  must,  if  it  performed  its  duty  at  all, 
discharge  it  irregularly,  imperfectly,  feebly,  and  hesi- 
tatingly, because  without  legal  sanction.  In  giving, 
therefore,  to  that  which  nature  has  provided  as  the 
conservative  power,  the  authority  ol  its  own  will  to 
provide  the  means  of  performing  that  great  trust, 
U shall  but  se-oond  by  our  regiulaiions  the  laws  and 
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designs  of  providence.  The  people  of  that  great 
valley  will  forever  be  conservative,  whoever  mav  be 
otherwise;  not  because  of  their  superior  patriotism, 
virtue,  and  love  of  country,  but  simply  because  their 
position  forces  them  to  be  so;  they  must  be  conserva- 
tive in  spite  of  .themselves.  Disunion  is  ruin  to 
them.  They  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  resist 
it,  whenever  or  wherever  attempted.  We  of  the 
weit  must  have  free  access  to  the  Atlantic — to  the 
marketsgreat  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
8nd  Boston— r-or  we  are  a ruined  and  dependent  peo- 
ple. Suppose  these  markets,  or  any  of  them,  to  be- 
come a part  of  a nation  independent  of  the  west,  so 
that  when  western  produce  was  on  the  road  to  mar- 
ket it  might  be  taxed  at  pleasure,  or  arrested  al- 
together, at  the  line  of  the  new  empire,  as  would 
probably  happen,  from  its  coming  in  competition 
with  its  own  producers;  and  suppose,  what  also  would 
be  likely  to  happen,  the  merchandise  received  in 
return  were  subjected  to  oppressive  export  or  transit 
duties — is  there  a ’ man  in  the  west,  will  there  he  the 
man  there  for  a thousand  generations  to  come,  that 
would  submit  to  that  state  of  things  for  a single 
day?  If,  then,  an  attempt  at  disunion  be  ever  made 
in  that  quarter,  the  united  west, .must  and  will  rally 
to  a man  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  resist  it  to 
the  last.  And,  in  resisting  such  an  attempt,  if  ever 
made,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  no  real 
danger,  the  people  of  the  west  will  but  yield  obedi- 
ence to  an  imperative  law  of  their  condition — of 
their  fixed  geographical  position  of  an  overruling 
necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose,  if  such  a 
supposition  be  possible,  discontent  were  to  show  it- 
self in  the  south,  and  an  attempt  were  made  to  set 
up  a southern  or  southwestern  republic  or  empire, 
blocking  up  the  road  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  what  the  west  would  do?  Again,  the  same 
imperative  law  of  its  condition,  of  its  geographical 
position  of  an  everruling  necessity  would  force  the 
united  west  to  rally  to  the  Uuion.  And,  what  mustbe 
a cheering  and  joyous  reflection  to  every  lover  of  his 
country  who  glories  in  the  greatness  of  its  destiny, 
who  sends  up  his  prayers  for  its  immortality,  this 
law  of  necessity,  this  bond  of  union,  will  every  day 
accumulate  new  force  and  gain  new  strength  with 
the  increasing  millions  in  the  west,  and  with  its  still 
more  rapidly  expanding  intercourse  both  with  the 
north  and  the  south.  Sir,  the  child  is  already  born 
in  that  great  valley  thgt  will  live  to  see  it  inhabited 
by  more  than  a hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
all  subjects  to  this  great  law  of  necessity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  never  was  a nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ttiat  had  within  it  such  a conservative 
power  as  must  inevitably  grow  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  republic — a central  power  so  irresistible  and 
at  the  same  time  so  indissolubly  united  with  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  empire-— a power  resting  not  upon 
the  laws  of  man  for  its  existence  but  upon  the 
law  of  nature,  of  an  indispensable  geographical  de- 
pendency, of  a permanent  and  increasing  necessi- 
ty, which  therefore  must  be  as  durable  as  time  itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I am  one  of  those  who  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  this  great  conservative  power  will  be 
true  to  its  trust.  Communities,  sir,  like  individuals, 
have  their  destiny.  With  either  that  destiny  is  but 
the  necessary  result  of  their  position.  To  preserve 
this  Union,  to  make  its  existence  immortal,  is  the 
high  destiny  assigned  by  providence  itself  to  this  great 
ceulial  power. 

In  their  letter  of  address,  vyhich  accompanied  the 
transmission  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  the  convention 
say  that  in  all  their  deliberations  they  kept  steadily 
in  view  that  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  great- 
est interest  of  every  true  American,  "■the  consoliila 
tion  of  our  Union.1'  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  well 
known  great  and  mutual  concession  were  made  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  on  all  sides. 
There  have  lived  in  this  nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
men  who  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  far  more  to  con- 
solidate the  Union  than  the  constitution,  and,  I had 
almost  said,  all  the  men  that  made  it.  Each  of 
them  performed  an  act,  the  united  influence  of  which 
has  effected  this  great  result.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  was  the  determined  stand  taken  by  John  Adams 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain by  which  he  obtained  the  upper  lakes  as  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  Ohio 
river,  which  it  is  well  understood  would  otherwise 
have  been  agreed  upon.  The  other  act  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
tilled  out  and  completed  this  great  and  indissoluble 
system  of  natural  relations  and  mutual  dependencies 
between  the  west  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Union. — 
These  two  acts  laid  the  deep  and  broad  founda 
tion  upon  which  to  build  up  this  great  conservative 
power,  in  comparison  to  which  the  strength  of  writ- 
ten constitutions  amf  artificial  regulations  are  but  as 
ropes  of  sand. 


I am  not  quite  sure,  if  the  Ohio  had  been  our  boun- 
dary and  our  original  limits  had  otherwise  remained 
unchanged,  that  the  constitution  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  north  and  south  from 
parting  before  now.  But  that  danger  is  now  past,  or 
fast  disappearing  under  the  increasing  strength  of 
this  conservative  power.  The  Union  is  fast  anchor- 
ed upon  it,  and  you  cannot  break  it  from  its  moor- 
ings. Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  the  north 
and  the  south,  might,  for  aught  I know,  find  a divid- 
ing line  that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  them; 
but,  sir,  they  can  find  no  such  line  to  which  the  wes- 
tern country  can  assent.  Where  would  you  draw  it? 
Would  you  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  as  was  ori- 
ginally proposed?  Can  the  people  on  either  side  of 
the  Ohio  consent  to  that? 

Let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Steen- 
rod,)  now  immediately  before  me,  who  represents 
an  active,  thriving,  and  enterprising  people,  whose 
capital  and  labor  have  already  sought  out  many 
forms  of  application,  will  they  consent  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  connexion  with  their  biethren  of  Ohio; 
that  the  products  of  their  farms  and  workshops, 
while  descending  that  river  which  we  all  now  navi- 
gate in  peace  and  harmony  together  shall  pass  under 
the  muzzles  of  Paixhan  guns  at  every  bend  that 
brings  its  channel  under  the  Ohio  shore?  What  be- 
nefit, what  but  unmitigated  evil  on  all  sides,  should 
we  gain  by  that?  No,  sir;  we  of  the  west  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio  are  indissolubly  one.  We  have 
ever  lived  in  harmony  together,  and  ever  shall.  No 
power  can  part  us.  Nor  can  the  line  be  drawn  any 
where  else.  If  the  attempt  at  separation  be  made 
at  the  north  or  south,  in  Massachusetts  or  South 
Carolina,  it  wiii  be  put  down  by  the  hand  of  this 
great  central  power,  impelled  to  action  by  an  over- 
ruling necessity.  It  must  put  it  down,  or  lose  its  own 
independence,  and  its  people  become  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  people  of  the  new  em- 
pires at  the  north  and  the  south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I had  the  power  to  do  it,  I would 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  beyond  the 
mountains  the  great  conception  that  to  preserve  the 
Union  is  the  glorious  destiny  of  the' west.  If  I could, 
l would  fill  the  public  mind  there  to  overflowing 
with  this  sacred  sentiment — with  a firm  resolve,  with 
a holy  zeal,  to  prove  itself  faithful  to  the  great  mis- 
sion to  which  it  is  called.  I would  transmit  it  from 
father  to  son  to  the  latest  posterity.  I would,  if  I 
could,  make  them  feel,  that,  like  the  vestal  virgin  that 
kept  the  sacred  fire,  the  high  command  is  upon  them 
to  keep  the  Union,  to  watch  over  it,  to  maintain  and 
defend  it  forever. 

But,  sir,  why  speculate  about  resistance  to  a sepa- 
ration of  the  Union?  Why  talk  about  secession  at 
the  north  or  south?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  both  are  so' 
wedded  and  bound  to  tile  west  by  nature  and  art 
that  neither  can  break  away  the  connexion?  Lay 
down  the  map  of  the  country  before  yon;  look,  sir, 
at  the  wonderful  net-work  uniting  the  west  with  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  then  let  any  northern  or 
southern  man  tell  me  where  he  would  hegin  the 
work  of  its  destruction.  Lei  him  show  me  how  he 
could  do  it  without  bringing  ruin  on  the  part  brokeu 
off.  But  this  self-preserving  power  of  the  Union  has 
its  limits.  Just  so  far  as  this  mutual  and  indispensa- 
ble connexion  with  and  dependence  upon  this  great 
central  and  conservative  power  can  be.  extended,  so 
far  and  no  farther  can  you  extend  the  limits  of  this 
republic  with  any  hope  of  permanently  preserving 
its  unity.  When  you  reach  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  mutual  connexion  and  dependency,  and  break 
into  other  geographical  systems,  no  matter  whether 
the  communities  added  he  sUveholdirig  or  nonslave- 
holding,  they  will  inevitably  prove,  in  a government 
like  ours,  resting  for  its  maintenance  on  publicopinion 
and  a sense  of  common  interest,  an  element  of  weak- 
ness— a centrifugal  and  disturbing  force  to  the  Union. 
By  art  we  have  overcome  the  barriers  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  that  great  valley  beyond  them,  spreading 
out  far  beyond  the  conception  ol  our  fathers,  instead 
of  being  a great  centrifugal  power,  as  they  thought 
it  must  ever  be,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  if  those 
barriers  had  not  been  surmounted,  ha3  now  become, 
and  as  I have  shown  must  forever  remain,  itself  the 
great  conservative  power  of  the  Union— the  heart 
and  seat  of  our  glorious  empire,  an  empire  in  pros- 
pect such  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 

But  we  have  also  within  the  present  limits  of  our 
republic  centrifugal  tendencies  whose  influence  we 
have  not  yet  fell  and  cannot  fully  estimate.  I need 
not  say  that  I refer  to  Oregon.  Can  it  be  brought 
into  this  great  system  of  mutual  connexion,  and  made 
to  feel  its  dependence  upon  what  will  he  to  it  the 
great  eastern  valley  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? If  this  can  be  done  we  may  counterpoise  and 
overcome  its  centrifugal  tendencies.  The  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  spread  out  almost  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Art,  under  the  guidance  of  enterprise  and 


science,  has  already  accomplished  wonders  in  remov" 
ing  barriers  on  this  side  of  the  great  valley,  and  bind- 
ing together  those  whom  nature  had  put  asunder; 
and  science  arid  enterprise  have  capacities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  still  greater  wonders.  When 
those  barriers  that  now  separate  us  from  Oregon 
shall  be  overcome  and  a great  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  opened  up  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  this  avenue  to  the 
Pacific  and  over  it  to  Asia:  whenever  this  inter- 
course shall  become  such,  if  it  ever  do,  that  the 
dwellers  on  the  two  sides  of  those  mountains  shall 
feel  that  they  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other, 
then  that  region  will  thenceforth  be  drawn  towards 
and  held  to  the  great  central  power  as  by  a magnet. 
This  accomplished,  the  great  conservative  power 
with  its  innumerable  millions  will  send  out  its 
choicest  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  art  to  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  Gulfof  Mexico,  and  to  the  great  Pacili  , and, 
if  need  be,  will  hold  all  on  all  sides  with  the  firm 
grasp  of  a giant.  It  should,  however,  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  slates  that  may  rise  up  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  like  those  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
will  form  a system  by  themselves  outside  the  great 
conservative  power. 


SPEECH  OF  SIR.  HUNTINGTON, 

Of  Connecticut. 

ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


IN  SENATE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  21,  AND  22,  1845. 

The  resolution  for  tne  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  Slates  and  for  her  admission  into  the  Union 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Huntington  addressed 
the  senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  if  the  illustrious  men  who  framed 
the  constitution  under  which  we  are  here  assembled 
could  have  risen  f;om  their  graves,  and  hears!  what 
we  have  heard  on  different  days  past,  they  would  have 
been  filled  with  surprise  not  only,  hut  with  perfect  as- 
tonishment. Washington,  and  Madison,  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  Sherman,  and  Morris,  with  their  a sociates, 
weFe  selected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
form  a constitution  for  that  people,  to  be  adopted  of 
rejected  by  them.  Hence  the  preamble  commences: 
“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States;”  it  subse- 
quently declares  that  they  “ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution  for'the  United  States  of  America,”  and 
states  its  object  to  be  “to  form  a more  perfect  Union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.”  The  constitution  thus 
framed,  was  ordained  and  established  hy  and  for  a 
people  who  had  gone  through  a long  and  bloody  war 
to  achieve  their  independence;  for  a people  of  the 
same  blood,  habits,  feelings,  and  pursuits,  and  who 
had  united  in  a common  cause  to  accomplish  the 
same  glorious  object.  It  was  not  ordained  fur  a foreign 
nation — for  a people  who  had  no  sympathies  with 
those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  revolution,  and 
secured  the  independence  of  their  country;  who  had 
no  identity  of  feeling,  and  interest,  and  object  with 
them;  who  were  not  united  with  them  in  ihe  com- 
mon bond  of  suffering,  of  danger,  and  of  triumph. — 
it  was  established  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  posterity.  In  this  view,  how  great  wuuid 
be  the  surprise  of  the  statesmen  and  patriots  who 
affixed-  their  signatures  to  that  constitution,  if  they 
could  burst  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  and,  stand- 
ing in  this  chamber,  should  listen  to  the  interpreta- 
tions which  are  given  to  this  their  mighty  work,  with- 
in little  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its 
completion;  should  hear  the  claims  for  power  and 
authority  which  are  asserted,  and  the  right  main- 
tained to  transform  a constitution  made  for  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof  and  their  pos- 
terity into  a constitution  fur  the  people  of  Texas,  of 
South  America,  for  people  of  every  color,  and  lan- 
guage, and  habits,  who  might  dwell  on  this  or  any 
other  continent,  or  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  And 
yet  all  this,  if  present,  they  would  hear.  Well 
then,  does  it  become  senators  to  inquire  whether  these 
new,  unheard  of,  and  dangerous  doctrines  shall  pre- 
vail, and  to  raise  the  voice  of  remonstrance  an!  pro- 
test against  them?  No  one  can  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  or  fully  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  results  which  depend  upon  it.  The 
country  has  passed  through  many  severe  trials,  and 
encountered  many  formidable  obstacles  in  its  on- 
ward marsh  to  greatness  and  glory.  It  has  been,  at 
different  periods,  in  great  danger  from  heretical  doc- 
trines attempted  to  be  practically  carried  out  in  its 
legislative  and  executive  proceedings.  But  never — 
no,  never  before  has  it  reached  such  a crisis  as  a r 
present  exists.  We  stand  now  on  the  very  outer- 
most edge  of  the  precipice.  A single  step  further 
may  precipitate  us  into  an  immeasurable  gulf  from 
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whence  the  prospect  of  return  may,  perhaps  will,  be 
hopeless.  Hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation  may 
be  in  general  corrected;  many  unconstitutional  en- 
actments may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  firmness 
and  independence  of  the  supreme  court.  Executive 
usurpation  or  indiscretion  may  be  checked;  but  this 
resolution,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  strikes  at  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution,  should  it  pass,  will  | 
lead  to  results  from  which  I fear  we  can  never  ex- 
tricate ourselves.  If  this  precedent  shall  be  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  constitutional  barrier  which  may 
not  be  overleaped.  If  Texas  can  be  annexed  to  the 
Union  by  a mere  legislative  act,  there  is  nothing  for- 
bidden to  legislative  authority,  and  there  is  no  legis- 
lative usurpation  which  may  not  be  successfully  prac- 
tised. Well  might  the  honorable  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Riyes)  say  that  this  is  a subject  of  trans 
oendant  importance.  It  is  more  important,  in  my 
judgment,  than  any  one  which  has  engaged  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  since  that  glorious  constitu- 
tion was  framed;  which  gave  to  it  its  powers,  and  im- 
posed upon  it  its  duties  and  its  responsibilities.  It  is 
a subject  which  takes  hold  of  interests  vast  and  over- 
whelming. It  affects  our  national  honor,  credit, 
character,  harmony,  peace,  prosperity;  it  may  be 
our  national  Union.  And  it  is  on  such  a subject  that 
I propose  to  occupy  a portion  of  the  time  of  the 
senate,  and  even  while  I am  speaking  a further  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  for  examination,  reflection, 
and  a just  decision.  On  many  of  the  topics  connect- 
ed with  this  subject  1 have  heretofore  had  the  honor 
of  expressing  my  opinion,  while  the  treaty  with 
Texas  was  under  consideration  in  executive  seision, 
and  although  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  after  the 
full  discussion  which  it  has  undergone  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  any  thing  new  can  be  added,  still  the 
immense  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  may  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  duty  devolved  on  me 
by  the  patriotic  commonwealth  to  which  I am  in- 
debted for  so  many  proofs  of  confidence,  demand  of 
me  that  I should  speak  for  my  constituents,  and  in 
their  name  and  behalf  raise  a warning  voice  against 
this  usurpation  of  authority — against  a course  of  le- 
gislation calculated  to  break  down  the  guaranties  of 
the  constitution,  arid  leading  to  the  most  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal,  results. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, which  .we  are  requested  to  sanction,  and 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  are  as  follows — 
see  page  401. 

On  the  first  objection  to  this  resolution  I shall  not 
enlarge.  It  is  not  necessary  (for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion)  to  deny  the  power  to  acquire  foreign 
territory  by  purchase,  conquest,  or  by  any  other  mode 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  admitted  that  such 
a power  is  inherent  in,  or  incidental  to,  the  sove- 
reignty of  every  nation;  but  to  purchase  and  acquire 
a foreign  independent  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  annexing  it  to  and  making  it  a part  of  this  Union, 
is  not  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  this  go- 
vernment. This  point,  however,  has  been  so  fully 
and  ably  discussed  by  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Choate,)  that  I will  not  dwell  upon  it, 
but  will  leave  it  upon  that  gentleman’s  conclusive 
argument. 

I proceed  to  consider  the  second  objection  to  this 
resolution  which  1 have  before  stated,  and  which  is 
this:  If  foreign  territory  can  be  acquired,  or  a foreign 
nation,  including  its  people  and  territory,  can  be  ac- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  being  incorporated  into 
the  Union,  and  to  be  made  a state,,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  old  states,  and  to  be  governed  by  a consti- 
tution established  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  posterity,  and  can  be  received  into  the 
Union  in  fulfilment  of  such  purposes,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished only  in  the  form  of  a treaty,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  a treaty,  and  by  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er alone  first  acquiring  Ih.e  territory,  and  then,  in  the 
form  of  legislation,  and  by  act  or  resolution  of  con- 
gress, admitting  it  as  a slate  into  the  Union.  I do 
not  understand  it  to  be  claimed  that  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  joint  resolution  can  be  lawfully  attain- 
ed unless  it  be  authorised  by  that  clause  fh  the  con- 
stitution which  provides  that  the  president  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concur;  or  by  that  other  clause 
which  declares  that  new  slates  may  be  admitted  by 
tiie  congress  into  this  Union;  or  by  the  exercise  of 
.minority  contained  in  each  clause  in  the  form 
p,  - jf  the  power  exist  at  all,  it  must  be 

i , .;.ni  i,i  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  clauses, 
ami  t le-olqtion  before  us  assumes  the  autnority 
lu  ms  vested  in  congress  alone  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union.  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  power 
given  to  congress  to  admit  new  states  extends  to  the 
present  case,  aqd  is  a legitimate  exercise  of  it.  Its 
constitutional  exercise,  in  the  form  and  for  the  pur- 


poses proposed  in  the  resolution,  is  asserted,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  by  the  house  of  representatives 
affirms  it,  and  it  is  maintained  by  distinguished  mem- 
hers  of  this  bodv.  It  will  be  proper,  first,  to  state 
the  argument  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  resolution; 
and  1 will  endeavor  to  state  it  fully  and  fairly,  and 
then  attempt  to  answer  it.  The  right  to  admit  Texas 
into  the  Union  by  the  legislation  of  congress  is  de- 
rived from  that  section  of  the  constitution  which 
declares  that  “new  states  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congress  into  this  UnioD.”  It  is  said  that  the  power 
is  general,  unrestricted,  unlimited  as  to  foreign  terri- 
tory or  nations;  that  the  only  qualification  of  or  re- 
striction which  is  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
power  has  relation  to  existing  states,  and  not  to  states 
to  be  formed  out  of  territory  forming  no  part  of 
such  states;  thatt  e limitation  is,  “no  new  states 
shall  be  formed  et  octed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress;”  that  the 
power  now  claimed  to  be  exercised  is  expressed  in 
language  clear,  precise,  and  unequivocaj;  that  the 
constitution  confers  on  congress  the  authority  to  ad- 
mit new  states  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  exist- 
ing states,  nor  within  their  territorial  limits,  without 
restraint;  and  that  any  limitation  of  it  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  terms  and  obvious  import  of  the 
instrument — an  interpolation  of  material  words, 
changing  the  form  and  substance  of  the  section,  and 
a clear  violation  of  the  rule  of  law  which  declares 
that  that  is  not  to  be  interpreted  which  needs  no  in- 
terpretation, and  that  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  words 
used,  giving  to  them  full  effect,  according  to  their 
ordinary  and  plain  acceptation,  rather  than  from 
what  may  be  supposed  or  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  intent  and  object  of  the  framers  of  the  provi- 
sion, which  the  words  used  do  not  justify,  or  which 
they  contradict.  In  short,  that  a denial  of  the  pow- 
er claimed  can  only  be  maintained  by  inserting  in 
the  clause  words  of  limitation  confining  the  admis- 
sion of  new  states  to  such  as  are  to  be  formed  of 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States — a 
limitation  unauthorized  by  the  words  found  in  the 
clause,  and  opposed  to  all  the  established  rules  of 
construction  applicable  to  such  a case.  This,  in 
substance,  is  the  argument  of  senators  who  have 
addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  concurring  in  this 
resolution.  I shall  reply  to  it  fully,  and  I hope  satis- 
factorily. 

I will  not  now  stop  to  insist  upon  the  propriety  of 
applying  to  this  argument  the  remark  that  it  is  founded 
on  a literal  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution; that  such  ao  interpretation  ought  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  just  rule  that  the  object  of  its 
framers  should  be  carried  out,  when  ascertained; 
that,  confining  ourselves  to  the  mere  words  of  an  in- 
strument, would  often  involve  us  in  difficulties,  and 
be  in  opposition  to  its  spirit;  and  that  “he  who  sticks 
in  the  letter  sticks  in  the  back.”  There  is  sufficient 
room  for  the  application  of  the  rule  just  referred  to 
to  this  resolution,  but  I have  not  lime  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  therefore  waive  it  for  the  present. 

My  first  answer  to  the  interpretation  given  to  this 
section  providing  for  the  admission  of  new  states  is, 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  it.  This  constitution 
has  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty  years,  and  this 
is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  incorporate  a fo- 
reign government,  territory,  and  people  into  our 
Union.  The  fact  that  no  such  precedent  can  be 
found  furnishes  very  high  evidence  of  the  general  if 
not  universal  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now,  and  at  all  times  heretofore,  as  to  the 
extent  of  power  conferred  by  the  section.  It  shows 
that  the  meaning  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  it  is 
novel,  having  nothing  in  the  past  to  justify  it,  and 
is  without  the  support  of  precedent  or  analogy. — 
After  such  a lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  government, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  power  as- 
sumed has  nol  the  sanction  of  the  constitution,  be- 
ing novel  and  unprecedented,  as  well  as  unsafe  and 
dangerous. 

But  all  the  precedents  are  opposed  to  the  power 
asserted  by  this  resolution,  at  least  so  tar  as  there  are 
any  precedents  for  the  admission  of  new  states  into 
the  Union  formed  from  territory  not  originally  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  VVe  have  never 
acquired  one  foot  of  foreign  territory  except  through 
! the  agency  of  the  treaty-making  power.  The  wise 
men  who  framed  the  constitution,  lind  who  subse- 
quently interpreted  it,  understood  perfectly  the  dis- 
tinction, the  clear,  obvious  distinction,  between  the 
admission  of  a state  by  congress,  after  the  territory 
had  been  acquired  by  treaty,  and  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  by  a previous  exercise  of  the  executive 
power,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  parts  of  the  posses- 
sions of  foreign  governments,  were  first  acquired  by 


treaty,  and  then  congress  by  virtue  of  its  power, 
acted  in  reference  to  'he  formation  of  states  from 
them.  This  practice  of  the  government  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  wise 
men  and  patriots  of  former  days  on  the  sub 
ject  now  under  our  consideration.  It  shows  clear- 
ly how  accurately  they  distinguished  between 
the  power  to  acqnire  foreign  territory  by  treaty, 
and  the  power  to  admit  new  states  by  the  le- 
gislation of  congress.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  wisdom  of  our  prede- 
cessors, and  to  follow  in  the  path  of  safe  precedents, 
rather  than  to  abandon  both,  and  launch  out  on  the 
ocean  of  untired  and  at  least  doubtful  experiments? 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  Vermont  and  R,hode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  have  been  admitted  by 
congress  into  the  Union,  and  that  they  were  foreign 
states,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question  under 
debate,  and  as  much  so  as  Texas.  This  suggestion 
has  received  a most  satisfactory  answer  from  sena- 
tors who  have  preceded  me.  The  states  named  were 
in  no  sense  foreign  states.  They  were  within  tne 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States.  Their 
people  were  the  companions  in  arms  of  those  who 
fought  for  our  independence;  they  aided  most  effi- 
ciently and  gallantly  in  that  great  struggle  which 
made  us  free  of  foreign  domination;  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  pro- 
vision was  made,  in  express  terms,  for  the  represen- 
tation of  two  of  the  states  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution by  them;  and  for  the  people  of  all  of  them, 
and  for  their  posterity,  was  that  constitution  ordain- 
ed, to  secure  to  them  justice,  domestic  tranquillity, 
defence,  welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty.  These 
states  had  only  to  ratify  the  constitution,  (which  they 
did,)  and  then  they  became  states  of  the  Union. — 
Could  Texas  do  the  same?  Can  any  and  every  fo- 
reign government  ratify  that  instrument,  and  entitle 
itself  to  admission  into  the  Union?  But  another  an- 
swer may  be  given  to  this  extraordinary  statement, 
(as  1 cannot  but  consider  it,)  that  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island,  before  they  came  into  the  Union  were 
foreign  states,  as  much  so  as  Texas,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  question. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution,  the  ra- 
tification of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  was  suffi- 
cient for  its  establishment  between  the  states  so  ra- 
tifying it.  Consequently,  the  government  created  by 
it  might  go  into  operation  upon  the  ratification  by 
that  number.  New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth  state 
which  assented.  Were  Virginia  and  New  York, 
which  subsequently  ratified  the  constitution,  foreign 
states?  The  statement  of  the  question  furnishes  the 
answer.  And  yet  they  were  as  much  foreign  states 
as  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  which  ratified 
at  a subsequent  period.  The  lime  of  the  ratification 
did  not  affect  the  power  to  ratify.  Those  states  were 
distinguished  members  of  the  confederation.  They 
came  into  the  Union  at  a later  period  than  some 
of  their  sister  states,  but  they,  and  Vermont,  also 
came  in  by  virtue  of  their  right  to  do  so  upon  adopt- 
ing the  constitution,  and  they  were  no  moreforeign  to 
the  Union  than  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  with 
whom  they  had  united  in  the  successlul  struggle  for 
liberty. 

As  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  now  claimed,  so  also  there  is  no  opinion, 
until  at  quite  a recent  period,  to  be  found  In  support 
of  it,  unless  it  be  that  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  may  be  well 
doubted  whether  he  intended  to  go  as  far  as  this  re- 
solution attempts  to  do.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  so  far  as  we  know,  changed  no  opinion  of 
his  previously  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  new  states.  He  had  maintained  that  there 
was  no  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  admit  a 
foreign  state  into  the  Union.  He,  however,  acqui- 
esced in  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  but,  he  did  not 
admit  the  right  to  annex.  The  authority  of  Mr. 
Macon  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  power  now 
claimed;  but  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,) 
had  shown  very  satisfactorily  that  he  did  not  assert 
that  any  such  power  existed  in  the  constitution. — 
Mr.  Macon  maintained  the  constitutionality  of  ad- 
mitting Louisiana  into  the  Union  after  it  had  been 
acquired  through  the  treaty-inakmg  power,  and  had 
become  a territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
“the  right  of  creating  states  out  of  acquired  territo- 
ries for  which  he  had  always  contended.” 

But  the  opinions  of  our  distinguished  statesmen,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  expressed,  until  recently,  are 
opposed  to  the  construction  which  this  resolution 
assumes  to  be  a just  one  of  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, 1 shall  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  the 
yiews  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Morris, 
and  others.  They  are  full  and  conclusive  against  the 
power  claimed.  And  with  opinions  of  such  men, 
opposed  by  none  until  since  the  agitation  of  this 
Texas  annexation,  shall  we  insist  upon  being  wiser 
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than  the  men  of  all  generations  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution?  Is  not  the  argument  entitled  to 
great  weight  that  all  who  have  spoken  or  written  on 
the  subject  of  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union 
have  denied  the  power  to  admit  foreign  nations  into 
our  confederacy?  And  without  precedent  and  against 
it,  without  opinions  in  favor,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  current  of  opinion  against  the  pow  er,  shall  we 
now,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  be  the  first 
to  assert  it? 

I am  desirous,  however,  before  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject  which  has  relation  to  the  opinions  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  to  advert  to  those  of  men  of 
more  modern  times,  which  clearly  and  foreibly 
point  out  the  distinction  between  thelegislative 
and  treaty-making  powers,  and  which,  by  ne- 
cessary inference,  (in  my  judgment,)  deny  the 
power  of  congress  to  admit  a foreign  nation  into  the 
Union.  Upon  recurring  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  for  our  adoption,  it  will  be  seen  that 
congress  assents  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  upon  certain  specified  conditions  arid  guaran- 
ties. The  United  States,  by  means  of  this  resolution, 
propose  to  Texas  to  beeome  a member  of  the  Union,1 
and  agree  to  her  admission,  if  she  will  comply  with 
certain  conditions.  We  therefore  propose  the  terms 
of  a contract — we  make  proposals  and  invite  accept- 
ance; they  are  made  to  a foreign  independent  gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  a legislative  resolution.  If 
accepted,  and  the  final  favorable  action  of  congress 
is  had  upon  them,  the  contract  is  consummated — it  is 
executed,  and  the  foreign  government  ceases  to  exist, 
and  is  transformed  into  a state  of  the  Union.  Can 
such  a contract  be  made,  under  our  constitution,  by 
congress?  or  mustt  the  annexation  be  first  made  by 
treaty,  and  the  state  then  be  admitted  by  congress? 
This  is  the  precise  question  presented  by  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  opinions  to  which  I am  now  to  advert, 
od  the  distinction  between  the  treaty-making  and  the 
legislative  power,  wiil,  I think,  show  the  unconstitu- 
tionally of  this  resolution.  In  the  debate  on  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

“He  would  establish  he  trusted,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  house,  that  the  treaty-making  power,  when  it 
was  legitimately  exercised,  always  did  that  which 
could  not  be  done  by  law.”  * * * * “One  power 

may  make  war;  it  requires  two  to  make  peace,  it  is 
a state  of  mutual  amity  succeeding  hostility;  it  is  a 
state  that  cannot  be  created  but  with  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  It  required  a contract  or  a treaty  be- 
tween  the  nations  at  war.  Is  this  peculiar  to  a trea- 
ty of  peace?  No;  it  is  common  to  all  treaties.  It 
arises  out  of  their  nature,  and  not  from  any  inciden- 
tal circumstance  attaching  itself  to  a particular 
class.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than  that  congress  can- 
not make  a contract  with  a foreign  nation.  Let  us  - 
apply  it  to  a treaty  of  commerce,  to  this  very  case. ! 
Lan  congress  do  what  this  treaty  has  don??  It  has  1 
repealed  the  discriminating  duties  between  this  coun- 1 
try  and  England.  Either  could  by  law  repeal  its 
own.  But  by  law  they  could  go  no  further;  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  peace  cannot  be  made  by  law. 
Whenever  then,  an  ordinary  subject  of  legislation 


exercise  of  another  power  relatively  to  commerce 
which  should  exert  itself  in  concert  with  ihe  analo- 
gous power  in  other  countries,  and  should  bring  about 
its  results,  not  by  statute  enacted  by  itself,  but  by  an 
international  compact  called  a treaty;  that  it  is  mani- 
fest that  this  other  power  is  vested  by  the  constitu 
tion  in  the  president  and  senate,  the  only  department 
of  the  government  which  it  authorizes  to  make  any 
treaty  and  which  it  enables  to  make  all  treaties.” 

These  extracts  require  no  comment.  They  affirm 
that  contracts  with  foreign  powers  are  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislature — they  belong  to  the 
treaty  power;  that  every  granted  power  must  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  the  constitution  taken  as  a 
whole;  and  that  whatever  requires  the  consent  of 
another  nation  and  is  to  be  regulated  by  contract, 
passes  from  the  legislative  to  the  treaty  making  pow- 
er. Commercial  regulations,  which  have  been  held  up 
in  this  debate  as  legislative  contracts,  are  in  no  sense 
such.  While  in  force  they  do,  indeed,  operate  inci- 
dentally upon  the  citizens  of  foreign  nations  when 
within  our  jurisdiction,  but  their  direct  operation  is 
only  within  our  own  limits,  and  they  may  be  repeal- 
ed at  pleasure.  Hence  they  are  not  contracts,  but 
legislative  regulations,  affecting  only  such  as  are 
within  our  jurisdictional  limits,  which  are  the  legiti- 
mate boundaries  of  all  legislative  acts. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  this  plain  distinction  be- 
tween the  treaty-making  and  the  legislative  power,  [ 
inquire  whether  this  resolution,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  be  a contract? 
whether  it  concerns  our  foreign  relations?  whether  it 
requires  the  consent  of  another  nation?  If  these 
questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
subject  embraced  by  the  resolution  belongs  to  the 
treaty,  not  to  the  legislative  power.  That  this  reso- 
lution contains  all  the  elements  of  a contract  is  too 
plain  to  require  argument.  I shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  this  point  more  particularly  hereafter.  I con- 
tent myself,  at  present,  with  offering  what,  indeed, 
is  self-evident,  that  by  this  resolution  we  enter  into 
stipulations  with  Texas,  which  not  only  are  in  the 
nature  of,  but  in  themselves  constitute,  a contract, 
which  becomes  operative  when  it  hereafter  receives 
the  sanction  of  congress;  and  if  so,  then  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  others  of  a 
more  remote  period  against  the  power,  we  have  those 
at  a later  day,  of  others  of  our  distinguished  states- 
men. 

To  the  precedents  and  opinions,  uniform  and  deci- 
ded, against  the  exercise  of  the  assumed  power  im- 
plied in  this  resolution,  may  be  added  the  contempo- 
raneous exposition  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  when  under  discussion  in  the  con- 
vention, as  well  as  all  that  portion  of  our  past  history 
which  relates  to  it.  I shall  not  repeat  (tie  masterly 
analyses  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  touch- 
ing this  matter  which  was  presented  by  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives.)  I desire  only  to  call 
attenion  of  the  senate  to  one  very  prominent  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  part  of  their  proceedings. 

Ihe  resolution  of  Gov.  Randolph,  which  limited 
the  power  to  admit  states  to  “states  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,” had  received 


ca^only  be  regulated  by  contract  it  passes  from  ihe  th®  san*lion(of  the  convention,  on  different  occasions, 
sohere  nf  iht.  lr0Q1  tne  i without  a dissentinz  voice.  In  this  the  members 


sphere  of  the  ordinary  power  of  making  laws,  and 
attaches  itself  to  that  of  making  treaties,  wherever 
R ts  lodged.”  * * * * “Most  certainly  all  grants 
ot  power  under  the  constitution  must  be  controlled 
by  the  instrument?  for,  having  their  existence  from 


a dissenting  voice.  In  this  the  members 
were  all  united.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  change  of  phraseology  suggested 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  which  is  now  substantially  the 
language  used  in  the  constitution,  if  they  supposed 


it,  they  must  of  necessity  assume  that  form  which  n , * meanmS  bad  bae"  entirely  changed-and 
the  constitution  has  imposed.  This  is  acknowledged  1 unanimously?  Did  they  believe  that  they 
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less^equally  so  of  the  power  to  make  treaties. 

* “Whatever,  then,  concerns  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, whatever  requires  the  co'nsent  of  another  na- 
tion  belongs  to  the  treaty  power,  can  only  be  regu- 
lated by  it,  and  it  is  competent  to  regulate  all  such 
subjects,  provided — and  here  are  its  true  limits — such 
regu  ations  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  cooslitu- 
tion.  * * * if  “Besides  these  constitutional 
limits,  the  treaty  power,  like  all  others,  has  other 
limits,  derived  from  its  object  and  nature.  It  has  for 
its  object  coutracts  with  foreign  nations,  as  the  pow- 
ers ot  mn«p>c>  h.,..„  r.._  .u-r_  _ L r 
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edly  decided  should  continue,  when  they  agreed  to  a 
change  of  the  words  which  had  been  used?  and  is  it 
possible  that  this  should  have  been  done  without  a 
remark,  or  the  slightest  opposition  to  such  a radical 
change,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  every  member? 
Tais  is  incredible?  They  were  men  of  intelligence, 
who  knew  the  use  and  the  meaning  of  words,  and  it 
is  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  they  must  have  under 
stood  the  change  of  words  as  making  no  change  of 
meaning;  that  the  two  forms  of  expression  were  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  intended  to  convey  the  same 


ers  of  congress  have  for  their  obiect  whatever^')  jdeaJ  a"u  the  debate  these  propositions  , referre 
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foreign  nations.  Each  in  its  iarge°on  them. 


be  done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegatedto  It"  * lne  se  . 

without  the  consent  of  foreign  nations.  Each  in  iu-  ftrenSthe“  the  V1.ews  ll»us  expressed.  I will  not  en 


„ nations.  

proper  sphere  operates  with  genial  influence,  but 
when  they  become  erratic,  then  they  are  portentous 
and  dangerous.  A treaty  never  can  legitimately  do 
that  which  can  be  done  by  law,  and  the  converse  is 
also  true.” 

Mr.  Pinkney  said: 

It  js  clear  Lhat  the  power  of  congress  as  to  for- 
eign commerce  is  only  what  it  professes  to  be  in  the 
constitution— a legislative  power,  lo  be  extended  muni- 
eipalty,  without  consultation  or  agreement  with  those 


the  senator  from  Virginia,  elucidate  and 
ews  thus  expressed, 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 


controversy  was  not  whether  foreign  states  out  of 
the  limits  oFlhe  United  States  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Against  this  the  convention  had 
provided;  but  the  contest  was  between  the  large  arid 
the  small  states,  as  to  the  creation  of  new  states 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  existing  states, 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter:  and  it  was  upon 
this  point,  as  connected  with  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution, that  there  was  a division  of  opinion  in  the 
convention.  Besides,  there  was  no  desire  felt  or 
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ffiabio  thauh?  cnCnBtlit*n/erCattrSe  lra^e'  *3  un£le-  j manifested  to  provide  for  adding  foreign  states  to  the 
1 ution  meant  to  provide  for  the  Union,  inasmuch  as  the  extent  of  the  then  limits  of 


the  United  States,  it  was  feared  might  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  successful  operation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. And  hence  it  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  other 
territory  lo  constitute  a part  of  the  Union,  must  be 
made  (if  made  at  all)  by  that  power  alone  which  can 
make  contracts  with  foreign  nations — the  treaty  ma- 
king power— and  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  is  made  neces- 
sary. 

I proceed  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  another  argument  showing  that  the  power  of  con- 
gress does  not  extend  to  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  power 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  treaty  making  power  to 
acquire  foreign  territory.  This  indeed  could  not  well 
be  denied  by  them  after  the  admission  that  Louisiana 
and  Florida  were  constitutionally  acquired;  for  those 
acquisitions  were  by  treaty. 

Now,  I take  leave  to  say  that  the  power  to  annex 
foreign  territory  by  treaty,  and  the  power  to  admit 
new  states  into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  congress,  are 
not  concurrent,  but  distinct  powers.  Each  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  neither  can  exercise  both, 
nor  can  one  exercise  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
other.  The  one  acquires  territory;  the  other  admits 
states.  "This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  one 
can  be  executed  only  by  the  president  and  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  senate  who  are  present,  and 
the  other  may  be  exercised  by  a bare  majority  of 
both  houses  of  congress.  To  hold  these  powers  to 
be  concurrent  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absurdity.  We 
cannot  obtain  the  smallest  strip  of  foreign  soil  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate, 
while  it  is  claimed  that  a majority  of  congressman 
admit  into  the  Union  a foreign  state  as  large  as  the 
the  Russian  empire.  If,  then,  the  treaty  making 
power  alone  can  acquire  and  annex  foreign  territory, 
the  question  is  presented,  does  this  joint  resolution 
provide  for  the  eventual  acquisition  or  annexation  of 
Texas  by  a force  of  legislative  authority  alone,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned?  Certainly  it 
does.  It  proposes  to  admit  the  state  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  upon  certain  conditions.  Consequently  it 
provides  for  her  annexation  to  the  United  States;  for 
Texas  without  territory,  has  no  existence.  A gov- 
ernment without  territory  or  people  is  an  anomaly. 
If,  by  force  of  this  resolution,  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  congress,  Texas  be  constitutionally  admit- 
ted, she  is  of  course  annexed.  If  it  pass,  Texas 
may  become  hereafter  a part  of  the  United  States  as 
much  as  any  state  already  in  the  Union.  She  comes 
under  our  jurisdiction,  and  we  obtain  both  her  terri- 
tory and  her  people.  While,  therefore,  we  can  ac- 
quire territory  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  treaty 
power,  we  virtually  acquire  it  by  legislative  autho- 
rity, in  the  form  of  admitting  a now  state  into  the 
Union.  Here  is  practically  a conflict  of  powers, 
the  result  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  present  day, 
andi.of  departing  from  the  just  and  well-established 
rule  that  the  construction  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  whole  instrument,  and  to 
bo  such  as  to  give  effect  to  all  of  its  provisions,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  collision  or  conflict  between 
di.ierent  portions  of  it.  This  rule  is  applied  in  its 
full  force  by  those  who  deny  that  the  constitution 
authorizes  congress  to  pass  this  resolution.  It  leaves 
to  the  treaty  power  the  exercise  of  its  proper  func- 
tion, that  of  acquiring  territory;  and  to  the  legisla- 
tive power  its  appropriate  function,  that  of  admit- 
ting it  into  the  Union  as  a state  when,  thus  constitu- 
tionally acquired.  In  this  way  full  effect  is  given  to 
the  different  powers  conferred,  and  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  given  to  the  instrument  as  to  preserve  the; 
harmony  of  its  different  parts.  This  resolution  as- 
serts the  existence  of  rival  powers,  disturbs  the  har- 
mony which  onght  to  be  maintained,  and  produces  di- 
visions, perplexities,  and  collisions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  before  I proceed  further  in 
alluding  to  other  answers  which  may  be  given  to  the 
new  mierpretation  of  the  constitution, on  which  this- 
resolution  is  founded,  I desire  to  devote,  a few  mo- 
ments to  the  consideration  of  the  clause  relating  to 
the  admission  of  new  states  in  the  light; of  the  literal 
meaning  which  has  been  insisted  on,, and  1 think  1 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  course  of  argument 
will  lead  to  consequences  not  foreseen  by  iny,  friend, 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  has  so 
ably  urged  it,  and  that  he  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
it.  I pass  over  the  good  old  rule  that  the  objpet  of 
the  framers  of  an  instrument  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  that,  to  ascertain  it,  reference  may  be  had 
(as  in  the  case  of  statutes)  to  the  old  law,  (the  mis- 
chief and  the  remedy),  and  to  contemporaneous  his- 
tory and  exposition.  I will  consider  the  clause  in 
the  light  of  a literal  interpretation.  It  is-  insisted 
that  the  language  is  so  plain  ar.d  clear  that.it  neither 

demands,  authorizes,  nor  admits  of  construction 

“New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
this  Union.”  These  are  the  words.  They  necessa- 
rily imply,  it  is  said,  full  authority  to  admit  other 
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stale?  into  the  Union,  whenever  th<*y  may  be,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  character,  color,  language,  ha- 
bits, or  customs  of  the  people.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion upon  l he  power,  no  need  of  construction  to  give 
a meaning  to  the  words.  Let  u?  now  consider  the 
different  parts  of  this  sentence,  and  9ee  whether  they 
do  not  require  interpretation. 

“JVety  states  may  be  admitted,”  &c.  What  is 
a new  state?  The  term  new,  literally  understood, 
is  the  converse  of  the  term  old.  It  means  a state 
which  is  not  old,  or  has  tiad  no  previous  existence 
as  a state.  The  expression  is  not,  other  states 
may  be  admitted,  which  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Sherman  in  the  convention,  but  not  adopted.  It  is 
new  states.  Nov/,  if  the  word  is  to  have  one  of  its 
literal  meanings  given  to  it,  which  is  a state  not  pre- 
viously existing  in  an  organized  form,  then  Texa3 
cannot  be  admitted,  for  she  is  an  old  stale,  and  has 
existed  for  many  years  as  an  independent  state  or 
nation,  and  been  recognised  and  acknowledged  as 
such.  In  reply  to  this,  will  the  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania say  that  the  word  “ new ’’  is  to  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  a state  into  and 
its  consequent  connexion  with  the  Union;  that  it 
means  a state  not  previously  forming  a part  of  our 
confederacy,  but  afterwards  admitted  as  a new  mem- 
ber? Will  he  say  this?  And  this  he  must  say,  or 
this  resolution  cannot  be  entertained.  If  he  does, 
then  he  at  once  abandons  the  literal  meaning,  and 
steps  into  the  region  of  construction.  He  abandons 
the  form  of  expression,  and  looks  to  the  substance. — 
He  inquires  what  was  the  object  of  the  clause?  He 
ascertains  that  it  was  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
Union  by  adding  other  states  to  it,  and  this  he  learns 
by  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  to 
contemporaneous  history  and  exposition,  and  thus  by 
construction  he  applies  a meaning  to  the  word  variant 
from  what  he  supposes  to  be  its  literal  meaning,  to  j 
carry  into  effect  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  clause,  j 
In  the  construction  which  I give  to  the  clause  I do  i 
not  go  so  far  as  this.  I adopt  one  which  is  in  per- 
feet  harmony  with  the  words,  while  it  promotes  the  j 
object  designed  to  be  attained.  I appeal  then,  to  the  ! 
senator,  and  ask  him  whether  he  can  proceed  a sin-  ' 
gle  step  with  this  resolution  without  consulting  the  , 
spirit  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  letter  of  t'ne  ! 
clau-e,  and  without  interpreting  that  winch  he  said 
did  not  need  interpretation?  Arid  what  would  be-  i 
come  of  the  resolution  if  he  should  adhere  to  the  : 
rule  of  literal  interpretation?  s 

‘‘New  States  may  be  admitted.”  What  is  a J 
Slate?  The  senator  has  read  a definition  of  one  from 
Vattel,  and  which  embraced  Texas.  It  is  a body  or 
society  of  men  associated  or  united  together  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  advan-  j 
tage,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  are  so  associated. 
But  all  stales  arc  not  alike  in  their  associations  and 
and  form  of  government.  Can  any  state  with  any 
form  of  government  be  admitted  into  the  Union?  A i 
literal  interpretation  of  the  clause  would  justify  it. — ] 
The  power  is  general:  new  states,  not  some  new 
states,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Will  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  say  that  it  is  only  such  states  as 
adopt  a republican  form  of  government  and  submit  to 
tile  provisions  of  our  constitution  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted? Whence  does  he  derive  the  authority  for! 
such  an  interpretation?  It  is  not  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words:  ho  obtains  it  from  other  parts  of  the 
constitution,  from  its  general  spirit  and  meaning. — 
This,  however,  is  construction — liberal  construction. 
It  is,  indeed,  a correct  construction,  but  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  rule  suggested  by  him,  and  as  he 
understands  it,  that  that  which  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion should  not  be  interpreted.  There  is  a further 
difficulty  in  applying  the  strict  rule  of  literal  inter- 
pretation to  the  word  “state,”  as  here  used.  The 
Supreme  court  have  decided  that  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions; that  the  definition  or  meaning  of  the  word 
■“state,”  as  given  by  them,  is  inapplicable  to  the  states 
of  this  union  under  our  constitution.  Hence  it  becomes 
a proper  sunject  of  niquiry,  what  is  to  he  underwood 
by  the  word  “state, ” as  used  in  this  clause?  For  this 
purpose  reference  may  and  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
Whole  instrument,  its  objects  and  spirit,  and  to  other 
parts  of  it  where  the  word  state  is  to  be  lbuhd,  and 
thus  a meaning  be  given  by  fair  and  legitimate  con- 
struction, without  being  confined  to  the  letter  of  the 
claues.  Have  the  opponents  of  this  resolution  in- 
sisted upon  any  other  rule  to  ascertain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  tnis  clause  of  the  constitution?  And  the  friends 
j.-f  the  resolution  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  adopt 
i.  ■:  .-.rim  rule. 

. -.ales  may  be  “admitted.''  What  is  the  mean- 
j . , -...i  ue  given  to  the  word  admitted?  It  has  several 
t-u:  . i,  mgs- — such  as,  received,  erected,  formed  and 
— -i >j  others.  ]n  what  sense  is  it  be'  understood 
here?  That  is  a matter  ot  construction — not  of  literal 
interpretation.  It  is  to  be  so  understood  as  to  effec- 
tuate the  object  designed  to  be  attained.  And  that 


in  my  judgment,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  con- 
sidering the  words  as  synonymous  witii  the  subse- 
quent words  in  the  same  clause,  “formed  or  erect- 
ed.” The  clause  begins,  “new  states  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  congress  into  this  Union,  but  no  new  state 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  slate,”  &c.  The  same  word  “neu>”  is  used 
in  reference  both  to  the  admission  and  the  formation 
and  erection  of  new  states,  ard  the  power  to  admit 
and  to  erect  and  form  is  applied  to  alljthe  new  states. 
The  words,  consequently,  arc  to  have  the  same  inter- 
pretation, and  therefore  we  say  with  propriety  that 
Iowa  and  Florida  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
and  bills  are  now  peding  to  authorize  new  states  to 
be  formed  and  erected  out  of  these  territories,  and  to 
be  admitted  as  states  into  the  Union.  Hero  again  we 
resort  to  the  rules  of  construction  andapply  them  to 
this  word  in  the  clause. 

New  states  may  be  admitted  into  this  “Uuion.”  Is 
there  no  room  for  construction  here?  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  says  we  must  adhere  to  the  letter, 
and  therefore  by  force  of  this  clause  congress  may 
admit  any  foreign  nation,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
which  shall  adopt  a republican  form  of  government, 
and  when  admitted  it  will  lawfully  be  “in  the  Union.” 
But  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Henderson), 
who  advocates  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  is  star- 
tled at  this  literal  interpretation;  he  feels  himself  so 
pressed  by  the  consequences  which  may  result  from 
the  exercise  of  such  an  unlimited  power  that  hecon- 
fines  it  to  territory  conterminous  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  lie  at  once  enters  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  construction.  While  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  insists  that  any  stale  having  a republi- 
can form  of  government  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  senator  from  Mississippi  confines  it  to 
conterminous  states.  And  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained 
which  interpretation  is  the  correct  one?  By  apply- 
ing to  both  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  estab- 
lished to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
used,  and  by  then  determining  what  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation. 

I have  referred  to  these  several  parts  of  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  in  connexion  with  the  literal 
interpretation  given  to  them  by  the  friends  of  legis- 
lative annexation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
entirely  fruitless  is  the  attempt  to  give  them  such  an 
interpretation,  and  that  every  part  requires  construc- 
tion according  to  established  rules  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  true  meaning — that  the  literal  meaning  affixed 
to  this  clause  would  be  subversive  of  its  spirit  and 
design,  and  would  lead  to  inextricable  difficulties, 
and  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  1816,  before 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  had  been  thought  of,  that 
“all  grants  of  power  under  the  constitution  must  be 
controlled  by  the  instrument,  and  must  assume  that 
form  which  the  constitution  has  imposed.” 

The  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Merrick),  has 
asked,  with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  triumph,  has  not 
congress  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations?  And,  if  so,  may  it  not  make  a contract  or 
stipulation  with  them  as  to  commercial  intercourse? 
Certainly  congress  may  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  but  not  necessarily  in  every  form.  This 
power  is  indeed  expressed  in  general  terms;  but,  like 
every  other  power,  it  is  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
and  to  harmonize  with  other  express  powers 
in  the  constitution.  Congress  have  power  “to  es- 
tablish post  offices  and  post  roads.”  This  grant 
is,  in  terms,  unlimited;  but  can  congress,  by  means 
of  it,  establish  such  offices  and  loads  in  Rus- 
sia? Congress  have  power  “to  raise  and  support 
armies”  and  “to  provide  and  maintain  a navy.” — 
Under  this  grant,  can  they  support  foreign  armies 
and  navies?  No  such  exercise  of  the  power  will  be 
claimed;  and  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  would  give  9trong  support 
to  such  a claim.  But,  departing  from  the  letter,  we 
look  to  the  intent  with  which  the  power  was  created; 


they  are  to  be  understood,  as  it  is  said,  according  to 
their  ordinary  acceptation  and  irrespective  of  the 
just  rule  which  requires  them  to  be  understood  in 
such  a sense  that  all  parts  of  the  instrument  may 
stand  well  together  and  have  full  effect  given  to 
them,  let  us  see  to  what  consequences  such  an  inter- 
pretat'on  will  lead  when  applied  to  other  express 
powers  contained  in  the  same  constitution.  “Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises.”  This  is  general;  a more 
unlimited  power  c:m  hardly  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  constitution.  And  yet  congress  cannot  lay  du- 
ties on  exports;  and  why  cannot  they  do  it?  Beoause 
another  clause  in  the  constitution  declares  that  “no 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state.” 

In  this  instance  is  seen  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing literal  interpretation  and  resorting  to  the  whole 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power 
granted,  and  thus  to  limit  what  might  otherwise  be 
considered  an  unlimited  power.  So  also  it  is  provided 
that  congress  “may  raise  and  support  armies.”  To 
this  power  there  is  annexed  no  limitation.  It  is  ab- 
solute and  without  any  restriction,  and  yet  the  sup- 
port is  to  be  furnished  in  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  constitution.  The  money  in  the  treasury  may  be 
applied  to  raise  and  maintain  them,  but  it  cannot  be 
so  applied  unless  it  is  drawn  from  the  treasury  “in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.”  Re- 
ference might  be  made  to  a variety  of  other  powers 
enumerated  in  the  constitution,  in  which  the  langu- 
age is  general,  but  which  are  made  subject  to  limi- 
tation in  consequence  of  other  provisions  in  the 
same  instrument.  It  is  needless,  ho-vever,  to  multi- 
ply them.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  rule  that  “all 
grants  of  power  under  the  constitution  must  be  con-, 
trolled  by  the  instrument.”  “The  limits  imposed  by 
the  general  terras  which  are  found  in  it  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  the  sound  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment.” Nothing  can  be  mjre  reasonable  than  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  power  given  to 
admit  new  states.  This  I intend  to  do  in  a subse- 
quent part  of  this  discussion.  For  the  present  I con- 
tent myself  with  one  or  t wo . illustrations  applicable 
to  this  precise  power.  “New  states  may  be  admit- 
ted.” Under  this  general  grant  of  power  can  a new 
state  be  received  into  the  union  which  has  not  a po- 
pulation equal  to  the  rates  established  by  law  for 
the  states  already  in  the  union?  If  Texas  can  be  ad- 
mitted by  legislative  act  alone,  previous  to  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  treaty  making  power,  can  she  be 
admitted  if  her  whole  population  should  not  amount 
to  ten  thousand?  Can  new  states  be  admitted  at  the 
pleasure  of  congress  without  regard  to  their  fedrral 
numbers?  This  surely  will  not  be  claimed.  And 
why  must  she  have  the  requisite  population?  Be- 
cause another  section  of  the  constitution  provides 
that  “ representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  stales  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  and  the  number  of  representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.”  The 
power  to  admit  is,  therefore,  limited  to  such  states 
as  have  the  requisite  lederal  numbers,  otherwise  the 
grossest  inequality  might  exist  and  all  the  balances 
of  the  constitution  be  destroyed  by  the  unlimited  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  to  admit  new  states.  So  also 
it  is  prov ided  that  each  state  shall  have  two  sena- 
tors: but  this  is  controlled  by  a subsequent  provision 
which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  a senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that,  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
power  to  admit  new  states,  reference  is  to  be  had  to 
every  word  and  sentence  of 'the  whole  instrument 
which  may  aid  in  ascertaining  that  extent;  that  the 
literal  interpretation  is  to  yield,  if  necessary,  to  that 
construction  which  gives  full  force  to  all  i'B  provi- 
sions— that  effect  is  to  be-  given  to  all  its  parts,  and 


we  apply  a familiar  rule 


of  construction  to  the  ! power  in  question,  liUe  all  other  powers,  is 


clauses;  we  ascertain  the  object  of  the  grant  of  the 
powers;  we  find  that  the  constitution  was  ordained 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  powers  contained  in  it 
were  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  posterity;  and  thus  are  au- 
thorized and  required  to  put  a limitation  on  what,  in 
words,  are  absolute  and  unlimited  powers.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  applying  the  same  rules,  the  same 
result  follows  in  construing  the  power  given  to  con- 
gress to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union.  A neces- 
sary and  proper  limitation  is  given  to  whit  might, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  words  ( nly  which 
are  employed,  be  deemed  a p >wer  without  limit  or 
control. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  the 
power  to  admit  new  states,  to  territory  previously 
and  by  lawful  authority  acquired,  will  derive  addi- 
tional strength  by  reference  to  other  powers  given  in 
hte  constitution.  If  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literal- 
ly and  without  regard  to  the  whole  instrument — if 


to  be  controlled  by  the  general  scope  and  provisions 
of  the  entire  instrument.  Applying  this  rule,  the 
constitution  as  a whole  is  maintained;  all  its  provi- 
sions harmonize;  all  its  d/fferent  parts  constitute  one 
united  harmonious  whole.  By  limiting  the  authori- 
ty to  admit  new  stales  to  territory  acquired  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  congress,  the  powers  of  the 
executive  and  of  the  legislature  are  maintained. 
Each  exercises  its  constitutional  functions  without 
collision,  and  the  result  i9  accomplished  by  the  ap- 
propriate action  of  each  department. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  these  are  legiti- 
mate rules  of  construction,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  confers  the 
power  on  congress  to  admit  new  states  is  not  neces- 
sarily unlimited,  but  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  other  clauses,  in  such  a manner  as  that  all 
may  have  full  effect  given  to  them.  1 proceed,  then, 
to  inquire  whether  the  power  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  means  of  this  resolution  is  consistent  with 
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other  clear  and  explicit  provisions  in  the  same  in* 
struinent?  And  I think  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  In 
direct  conflict  with  them,  ano  therefore  that  the  re- 
solution has  no  constitutional  basis  on  which  to  rest, 
and  ought  to  be  rejected. 

This  resolution  violates  that  clause  of  the  consti 
tution  which  declares  that  “no  person  shall  be  a se- 
nator who  shall  not  have  been  nine  years  a citizen  of 
the  United  Slates.”  If  Texas  be  now  admitted  into 
the  union  can  she  have  senators  to  represent  her 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  of  citizenship? 
Her  people  are  now  citizens  of  Texas — citizens  of 
a foreign  government.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  ad- 
tnis-ion  they  are  foreigners.  Does  the  admission 
convert  those  who  have  not  been  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  a day  or  an  hour  into  citizens  for  nine 
years?  This  would  be,  indeed,  both  a creating  and  a 
transferring  power  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  in- 
sist on.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  Texas  he  repre- 
sented  in  the  senate?  Only  by  calling  within  her 
limits  two  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  such  for  nine  years  and  electing  them  to  be  se- 
nators. And  so  the  result  will  be,  that  Texas,  when 
admitted  and  entitled  to  two  lei  itors  and  two  repre- 
sentatives, must  remain  u'  rep  'esenled  both  in  the 
senate  anil  ti  e bouse  until  she  can  induce  citizens  of 
the  United  States  having  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tion* to  come  within  her  limits,  become  inhabitants 
of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  represent  her  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.  Did  the  framers  of  the  constitu 
tions  anticipate  such  a result  as  this?  Did  they  sup- 
pose that  when  a state  was  admitted  into  the  union 
it  might  be  necessary  to  import  citizens  of  other 
states  to  make  senators  atid  representatives  of  them? 
Surely  uot.  And  yet  if  this  resolution  pass  and 
Texas  be  made  a state,  she  must  either  be  unrepre- 
sented or  she  must  be  represented  by  those  who  were 
not  her  citizens  at  the  time  of  her  admission,  or  by 
those  who  are  not  constitutionally  qualified.  It  has 
been  asked,  how  were  the  states  represented  at  the 
organization  of  the  government?  Were  their  sena- 
tors persons  who  had  been  nine  years  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  representatives  those  who 
bad  been  seven  years  such  citizens?  I answer  they 
were.  They  had  been  citizens  for  a much  longer 
period.  They  were  neither  aliens  nor  denizens,  but 
members  of  our  family,  and  citizens  both  in  name 
and  in  fact.  The  force  of  this  objection  to  the  re- 
solution under  debate  has  been  attempted  to  be  ob- 
viated by  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
having  the  effect  of  a naturalization  law,  converting 
foreigners  into  citizens  by  its  own  intrinsic  power. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  a very  insufficient  an- 
swer to  the  objection,  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  constitution  requires  that  the  rule  of  na- 
turalization shall  be  uniform — that  is,  the  same  for 
all  the  states;  whereas  if  this  resolution  be  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  a naturalization  law,  it  Is  unequal 
and  far  from  being  uniform,  for  it  makes  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Texas  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  her 
admission  into  the  union,  without  any  qualification 
whatever,  while  in  all  the  other  states  qualifications 
are  necessary,  such  as  residence  for  a specified  time, 
declaration  in  court,  good  character,  &c.  to  entitle 
them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  Besides,  if  by 
this  process  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  are  instant- 
ly converted  from  foreigners  into  citizens,  they  are 
Dot  by  this  transferring  process  made  such  retroac- 
tively for  seven  and  nine  years.  If  an  alien  is  made 
a citizen  by  naturalization,  he  becomes  such  from 
the  time  he  is  naturalized,  not  from  a period  anterior 
to  it. 

This  resolution  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  which  create  three  dis- 
tinct departments  of  government — legislative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial;  and  which  give  to  each  its  ap- 
propriate and  exclusive  powers-  “All  legislative 
power  granted  by  the  constitution  is  vested  in  con- 
gress.” This  resolution  is  a legislative  act.  Its  de- 
sign is  to  operate  upon  and  efl'ect  a foreign  govern- 
ment and  people  and  their  territory.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  act  solely  upon  our  own  citizens,  and  with- 
in our  own  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  to  extend  to  and 
embrace  foreigners,  toreigri  territory,  and  a foreign 
government.  This  i;.  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative 
authority;  that  is  necessarily  limited  to  persons  and 
places  over  which  it  has  control,  and  where  obe- 
dience can  be  compelled.  A resolution  or  act  of 
congress  is  an  act  of  legislation;  it  is  a law.  Now, 
a law  has  been  well  defined  to  be  a rule  of  action, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  stale, 
(which  is  the  law-making  power,  wherever  it  may 
be  vested,)  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibit- 
ing what  is  wrong  It  is  mandatory;  it  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  authority  or  command,  it  directs  and  pro- 
hibits, under  suitable  sanctions  It  acts  upon  the 
obedient  as  well  as  the  disobedient.  It  i*  the  re- 
verse of  counsel  and  advice,  it  demands  obedience; 
it  does  Dot  ask  consent,  it  does  not  speak  in  the 
language  of  entreaty,  but  with  the  voice  of  authori- 


ty. This  is  of  the  essence  of  all  laws.  Of  course 
its  operation  is  confined  t > such  as  are  within  its  ju- 
risdiction. It  cannot  directly,  anJ  by  force  of  its 
own  intrinsic  authority,  act  upon  the  citizens  of 
other  countries,  or  the  territory  of  other  nations. 
But  this  resolution,  which  is  simply  an  act  of  legis- 
ation,  a law,  is  designed  to  operate,  and  by  its  terms 
does  operate,  (if  it  have  any  efficacy,)  upon  a peo- 
ple and  territory  without  our  jurisdiction.  It  has 
no  one  quality  of  a legitimate  and  legislative  act.  It 
is  not  prescribed  by  an  authority  which  is  supreme 
over  all  whom  it  is  designed  to  affect.  It  is  not  a 
command  to  which  obedience  can  be  enforced.  It 
is  neither  in  form  nor  substance  mandatory.  It  is 
advisory,  an  invitation,  an  offer  to  contract,  a pro- 
posal of  mutual  stipulations — a Consent,  on  our  part, 
to  certain  terms  of  agreement,  and  a solicitation  loa 
foreign  nation,  on  her  part,  to  accept  them.  The 
records  of  the  civilized  world  can  find  no  such  ex- 
ample as  this  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

It  is  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  legislative  autho- 
rity. The  treaty  power  proposes  articles  of  agree- 
ment, and  makes  contracts;  “it  has  for  its  object 
contracts  with  foreign  nations,”  while  the  powers  of, 
congress  have  for  their  object  whatever  eari  be  done 
in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  without  the 
consent  of  foreign  nations.  A commercial  treaty 
hinds  both  the  parties  to  it;  a commercial  regula- 
tion, the  creature  of  the  laic,  is  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  the  people  and  territory  of  the  law-making 
power.  It  binds  those  only  who  are  found  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature.  It  can  in  gene- 
ral be  repealed  at  pleasure;  it  begins  and  ends  willi 
those  who  enacted  it.  This  joint  resolution  propos- 
es to  unite  the  treaty-making  and  legislative  powers, 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  authority,  and  to 
bind,  by  the  forms  of  law,  both  our  own  citizens  and 
foreigners,  to  operate  upon  our  own  territory  and 
the  territory  of  a foreign  nation.  Legislation  can- 
not attain  such  objects  under  our  constitution. 

This  resolution,  in  efl'ect,  usurps  the  authority  giv- 
en by  the  constitution  to  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers.  It  is  through 
these  functionaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  that  we  speak  to  foreign  nations. 
The  legislature,  as  such,  has  no  communication  with 
a foreign  government.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Pinkney,  in  the  debate  on  the  commercial  treaty,  it 
may  be  said  the  constitution  has  given  to  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  “the  exclusive  creation  and  control 
of  the  whole  machinery  of  diplomacy.  He  only, 
with  the  approbati  m of  the  senate,  can  appoint  a 
negotiator,  or  take  any  step  towards  a negotiation. 
The  constitution  does  not,  in  any  part  of  it,  even  in- 
timate that  any  other  department  shall  possess  either 
a constant  or  an  occasional  right  to  interpose  in  the 
preparation  of  any  treaty,  or  in  the  final  perfection 
of  it.  The  president  and  senate  are  explicitly 
pointed  out  as  the  sole  actors  in  that  sort  of  transac- 
tion.” The  resolution  before  us  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  a foreign  government.  1 1 is  the  voice  of 
legislation,  speaking  to  an  independent  nation,  not 
indeed  in  form,  through  the  ordinary  instrumentality 
of  the  executive  department,  and  officers  appointed 
by  it,  but  in  substance  proposing  to  it,  by  its  own  di- 
rect agency,  mutual  stipulations  and  guaranties,  to 
be  binding  on  both  nations.  If  congress  can  thus 
speak  directly  to  another  nation,  it  must  have  the 
power  to  perform  all  acts  auxiliary  to  it.  If  it  can 
negotiate  with  a foreign  government  by  an  act  of  le- 
gislation; if  it  can  make  an  agreement,  in  the  form 
of  a law,  to  admit  such  a government  into  the  un- 
ion, it  surely  can  do  the  same  thing  by  an  agent,  it, 
consequently,  may  empower  whom  it  pleases  to  con- 
clude and  perfect  an  arrangement  with  a foreign  na- 
tion, and  thus  in  effect  appoint  ambassadors  amt  pub- 
lic ministers,  or  such  as  may  perforin  the  duties  ap- 
propriate to  such  officers.  If  congress  can  admit 
Texas  into  the  union  wit.iout  the  previous  exercise 
of  the  executive  power — if  they  can  propose  and 
settle  the  terms  of  such  admission  by  their  joint  re- 
solution, they  certainly  can  make  such  propositions 
through  an  authorized  agent  appointed  by  them; 
they  can  also  select  an  agent  to  receive  proposals 
Irom  Texas.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  If  it 
can  submit  proposals  :>y  resolution,  itcan  confer  au- 
thority on  another  to  submit  them;  and  this  would 
by  a usurpation  not  warranted,  but  prohibited  by  the 
constitution. 

The  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
Slates  is  in  direct  conflict  wdh  the  treaty-making 
power.  I have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  nature 
and  substance  of  this  resolution.  It  lias  every  in- 
gredient of  a contract,  except  the  consummation  by 
the  final  assent  of  both  parties.  It  contains  terms, 
conditions,  and  guaranties.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  or  agreement.  AnJ  wtiat  but  this  is  a trea- 
ty? We  cannot  annex  Texas  without  tier  consent, 
and  we  invite  her  to  give  it.  Are  not  these  propos- 


als for  an  arrangement  or  contract,  by  which  rights 
are  to  be  surrendered  and  acquired?  And  when 
perfected,  do  they  not,  in  substance,  constitute  a 
treaty?  And  is  not  this  solely  within  the  province,  of 
the  treaty-making  power?  The  language  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  wh'ch  1 have  quoted  before,  is  full  and  ex-' 
plicit  on  this  point!  “ Congress  cannot  make  a con- 
tract with  a foreign  nation.  Whatever  requires  the 
consent  of  another  nation  belongs  to  the  treaty  pow- 
er, and  can  only  be  regulated  by  it.” 

This  resolution  removes  the  great  safeguard  which 
the  constitution  has  provided  for  the  security  of  all, 
and  especially  the  small  states,  in  our  intercourse 
and  relations  with  foreign  powers,  viz.  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  to  any  treaty, 
contract,  or  stipulation  with  them.  The  power  was 
lodged  here  to  guard  against  sudden  and  ill-advised 
legislation.  In  the  senate  there  is  an  equality  of  re- 
presentation of  the  states,  and  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  was  required  to  the  ratification  of  a treaty, 
because  treaties  generally  involve  matters  of  great 
importance,  winch  may  seriously  affect  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  states.  The  power  asserted  in 
this  resolution  is  given  to  a bare  majority  of  both 
houses  of  congress  to  create  as  many  st  uns  as  it  may 
deem  expedient,  thus  destroying  the  balance  of  pow- 
er intended  to  be  secured  by  Uie  constitution,  anni- 
hilating the  political  power  of  the  small  states,  and 
merging  it  in  that  of  the  great  states  which  may  be 
erected  or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority.  It  was  to  prevent  such  a result  (among 
other  reasons)  that  compacts  with  foreign  nations 
require  to  perfect  them  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
senate. 

This  resolution , or  the  principle  involved  in  it,  is 
calculated  seriously  to  impair  if  not  destroy  the  ba- 
lances of  the  constitution  in  another  foim,  viz  by 
wholly  changing  the  relative  political  power  of  the 
states  in  the  representation  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. If  Texas  can  be  annexed  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, any  other  foreign  stale  may  be  admitted  by 
virtue  of  the  same  authority,  and  thus  foreign  slave 
statesvnay  be  received  into  our  union  in  infinitum, 
until  the  representation  of  three  fifths  of  all  per- 
sons beside  those  who  are  free  will  exceed  the  en- 
tire representation  of  the  free  states,  arid  the  power 
of  the  latter  be  for  ever  gone.  Is  it  credible  that 
the  patriots  who  signed  the  constitution  believed 
that,  in  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  union,  they  were  conferring  an  au- 
thority which,  if  exercised  to  its  full  extent,  would 
deprive  every  free  state  of  all  political  power  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which  most  directly  and 
immediately  represented  the  People  of  the  union? 

There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  to  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  the  latitudinous  construction  insist- 
ed on  by  those  who  support  this  resolution.  Full 
effect  may  he  given  to  it  by  limiting  it  to  what  its 
language  obviously  imports,  and  what  the  then  ex- 
isting and  future  circumstances  of  the  country  might 
require.  When  the  constitution  was  formed  we  had 
an  extensive  territory  out  of  which  new  states  might 
be  formed;  we  had  old  slates  which  might  wish"  to 
he  divided.  The  constitution  provided  for  both.  It 
authorized  the  admission  of  new  states  either  from 
territories  or  existing  states,  and  thus  every  purpose 
of  the  clause  was  answered.  With  great  propriety, 
therefore,  do  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  in 
their  report  to  the  senate,  use  the  following  langu- 
age: 

“Generality  of  import  may  find  restraint  by  refe- 
rence to  the  f act  of  adequate  matter  being  found  for 
operation  of  the  debated  language,  independently  of 
the  revolting  operation.  This  is  the  first  and  reason- 
able check  on  broad  interpretation.”  * * * “Exclud- 
ed Irom  an  operation  beyond  the  union,  did  it  have 
at  the  time  of  insertion  iri  the  constitution,  or  does  it 
find  now,  matter  on  which  to  act  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  inference  that  other  matter  may  not  have 
been  intended  for  it,  that  this  would  be  of  extent  to 
satisfy  it?  There  was  a large  mass  of  territory  ap- 
purtenant to  some  of  the  larger  states  of  the  union, 
which  an  imperative  nationa I opinion  destined  to  the 
formation  of  new  stales.  Vermont,  the  territory  of 
Frankland,  have  already  been  the  claimants  to  admis- 
sion. Ttie  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  the  unme- 
asured appendages  ot  Georgia , presented  a field  almost 
indefinite  lor  tue  operation  of  the  clause — a range  of 
auriaee  in  which  the  appetite  of  construction  the 
most  inordinate  might  be  expected  to  find  satiety. 
All  these  together  furnish  a sphere  of  operation 
certainly  too  prolific  to  allow  monsters  of  construc- 
tion to  he  bred  to  supply  food  for  operation.” 

‘The  consequences  which  may  follow  from  the 
construction  given  to  the  clause  authorising  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states  furnish  another  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  constitutionality  of  this  resolution. 
In  the  language  of  the  same  report,  I say  that  “if 
these  effects  are  found  in  the  exhibition  of  evil  or 
peril,  the  principle  which  lie*  at  the  bottom  of  all 
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institutions,  that  it  is  to  be  tried  by  its  fruits,  comes 
directly  forward  to  assert  a claim  to  control.”  I do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  that  the  effects  and 
consequences  which  may  result  from  the  operations 
of  a law  always  furnish  the  controlling  rule  for  its 
construction.  But  if  they  are  such  upon  any  sup- 
posed construction  as  will  prove  highly  dangerous 
and  deleterious — if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
framers  of  the  law  intended  to  hazard  such  results 
— and  especially  if  such  construction  will  be  in  op- 
position to  other  parts  of  the  law,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  given  to  carry  into  full  effect  every  part 
of  the  law — such  construction  ought  not  to  be  adopt- 
ed. It  may  be  assumed  to  be  an  unauthorised  con- 
struction, and  should  be  repudiated.  In  this  view, 
I call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  dangerous  assumption  of  legislative  pow- 
er. It  will  enable  congress  to  admit  any  and  every 
foreign  government  into  the  union.  No  matter  how 
variant  they  are  from  us  in  their  language,  customs, 
habits,  or  principles,  they  may  be  invited  to  join  onr 
confederacy,  and  may  accept  the  invitation.  We 
may  have  the  people  of  Mexico,  of  Cuba, of  all 
South  America,  of  Europe  and  China,  united  to  us, 
under  a constitution  ordained  for  us  and  our  posteri- 
ty. The  majority  of  a quorum  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  under  temporary  excitement,  may  do  what, 
in  the  hour  of  sober  reflection,  they  would  mourn 
over  and  lament.  The  old  partnership,  without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  partners,  would  be 
practically  dissolved,  and  a new  one  created  against 
their  wishes.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  “old 
thirteen”  ever  intended  that  such  should  be  the  ope- 
ration of  the  constitution  which  they  bad  ratified? 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  states  which,  under  the 
articles  of  confederation,  required  the  assent  of  nine 
of  their  number  to  the  union  with  them  of  any  other 
foreign  colony  except  Canada,  would,  under  the 
constitution,  provide  that  a bare  majority  of  con- 
gress might  perfect  such  a union?  It  is  utterly  in- 
credible. Why,  then,  without  necessity,  give  such 
a construction  to  the  instrument  as  may  produce 
such  results?  Why  put  at  hazard  all  the  blessings 
of  our  glorious  constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
power  not  only  doubtful  and  unnecessary,  but  which 
is  in  conflict  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  instru- 
ment? Why  not  rather  seek  for  the  old  paths,  and 
walk  in  them,  that  we  may  have  peace  and  rest  and 
quiet,  and  that  union  and  harmony  may  prevail 
luroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land? 

Having,  as  briefly  as  I could,  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  pass 
this  resolution,  and  as  concisely  as  possible  suggest- 
ed the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution, 
I proceed  to  advert  very  summarily  to  tiie  remain- 
ing objection  to  the  resolution,  viz: 

III.  If  there  be  a power  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution to  admit  Texas  into  the  union,  in  the  form  of 
a treaty  or  of  an  act  or  resolve  of  congress,  it  is  un- 
wise and  dangerous  to  exercise  it. 

We  do  not  require  Texas  as  a place  for  our  peo- 
ple to  occupy,  or  its  soil  for  our  farmers  or  planters 
to  till.  We  have  now  a vast,  rich,  and  fertile  terri- 
tory within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  yet  un- 
occupied. Millions  arid  millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  lands  in  ditfereril  states  remain  unsold,  invit- 
ing the  hand  of  labor  to  till  it,  where  the  climate  is 
healthy  and  the  price  of  the  lands  is  low.  We  do 
not  require  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Texas  to 
enable  our  agriculturists  to  find  land  to  cultivate;  we 
have  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  supply  their 
wants  and  those  of  their  children’s  children  for  years 
to  come;  and  why  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  an- 
nex more  territory  lo  our  already  almost  boundless 
domain?  The  wants  of  our  present  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  do  not  demand  it. 

But  if  a necessity  is  imposed  upon  us  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  our  immense  possessions  in  order  that  far- 
mers and  laborers  may  find  employment,  is  it  expe- 
nient  for  us  to  obtain  Texas  for  such  a purpose? — 
What  is  now  the  condition  of  the  public  domain? — 
We  have  heretofore  understood  from  high  authority 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  good  lands  of  Texas  have 
been  patented  or  granted  by  the  diflerent  authorities 
■which  from  time  to  time  have  had  the  control  of 
them?  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Texas  pro- 
per which  is  of  any  value  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a grant,  and,  if  so,  of  what  benefit  would  the 
annexation  of  that  country  be  to  those  who  wished 
to  purchase  good  lands  at  a reasonable  price?  Their 
government  das  not  kept,  it  has  been  said,  any  com- 
plete record  of  grants  and  alienations  which  have 
been  made,  and  everything  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject is  doubtlul  and  uncertain.  Should  Texas  be 
annexed,  we  do  not  know,  nor  have  we  the  means  of 
knowing  (rom  her  archives,  what  portion  of  her  lands 
is  under  government  control  while  the  probabilities 
are  many  and  strong  that  every  acre  which  is  worth 
anything  is  in  the  hands  of  patentees  or  grantees. 


If,  however,  there  be  land  there  unsold  and  of  val- 
ue, is  it  not  all  virtually  under  mortgage,  and  for  an 
amount  uncertain  and  indefinite?  The  records  of 
Texas  are  in  this  particular  also  lamentably  defici 
ent.  The  amount  of  her  public  debt  is  unknown  to 
herself  and  more  so  to  us.  A part  of  the  territory 
claimed  to  be  within  her  limits  is  in  the  possession  of 
Indians  and  another  part  in  the  possession  of  Mexico; 
so  that  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas  we  obtain  a terri- 
tory of  whose  extent  we  are  ignorant — covered  with 
patents  and  grants,  under  a mortgage  the  amount 
of  which  is  unknown — -the  title  in  dispute,  and  to  be 
obtained,  if  at  all,  by  a war  with  a mother  power. 
Surely  if  there  be  no  necessity  there  can  be  no  wis- 
dom in  purchasing  such  a domain.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  the  resolution  does  not  provide  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  public  lands  of  Texas  to  the  United 
Slates  or  for  the  payment  of  her  debts  by  this  gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  that  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of,  annexation  that  Texas  shall  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  within  its  limits,  to 
be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  its  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, and  that  in  no  event  ace  the  latter  to  become 
a charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
All  this  appears  very  well  on  paper;  but  what  will 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  say  to  us,  who  incorpo- 
rate Texas  into  the  Union,  and  receive  from  her  all 
her  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards,  docks,  magazines, 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means 
pertaining  to  the  public  defence  belonging  to  her, 
and  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  the  highest  and  best,  perhaps  the  only  secu- 
rity for  her  public  creditors— what  will  they  say  to 
us  if  we  refuse  to  pay  her  debts,  if  we  take  from  her 
the  means  of  payment  and  yet  decline  to  provide  for 
her  lawful  engagements?  Did  not  her  creditors  rely 
upon  her  power  and  disposition  to  levy  duties  to  pay 
their  honest  and  just  debts,  and  do  we  propose  vol- 
untarily to  deprive  them  of  this  resource?  And  if 
we  do  this,  do  not  honor  and  justice  and  moral  hon- 
esty demand  that  we  should  give  them  an  equivalent 
for  it?  And,  if  we  refuse,  shall  we  not  be  regarded 
as  a nation  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  a foreign 
country,  and  leaving  her  creditors  deprived  of  the 
resources  on  which  they  justly  relied  to  discharge 
their  demands?  Are  we  prepared  to  encounter  pub- 
lic obliquy  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  territory 
which  has  been  already  granted  to  others,  subject  to 
a mortgage  of  unknown  amount,  incumbered  with 
liens  indefinite  in  number  and  amount,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  we  cannot  obtain  without  a pro- 
tracted and  bloody  contest? 

My  friend,  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  occupied  a seat  next  lo  me  for  some  time,  (al- 
though, I fear,  if  rumors  shall  prove  to  be  true,  1 
shall  soon  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  having  him 
for  a neighbor,)  said  that  he  should  have  preferred 
that  the  resolution  should  have  been  so  drawn  as  to 
subject  the  public  domain  of  Texas  to  the  control  of 
the  government  of  the  United  Slate.s,  and  her  Indian 
relations  also;  but  he  added  that  when  she  was  ad- 
mitted these  matters  could  be  arranged  by  mutual 
consent  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and 
the  details  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  friendly  ar- 
rangement. I hope  my  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Foster)  heard  this  declaration;  for  1 recollect  that  a 
few  weeks  ago,  upon  the  introduction  by  him  of  a 
joint  resolution  nearly  identical  with  the  one  now 
under  discussion,  lie  said,  or  I understood  him  to 
say,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  without  a guaranty  that  no  part  of  her  debt 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
was  with  him  a sine  qua  noil.  Did  he  hear  the  doc- 
trine advanced  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  Texas  and  the  United  States  might  hereafter 
agree  to  modify  the  provision  as  to  the  public  lands? 
That  it  was,  in  this  respect  at  least,  a public  act 
which  might  be  varied  in  its  terms  by  mutual  con- 
sent— repealed  or  changed  by  the  assent  of  both  par- 
ties, and  thus  the  public  domain  of  Texas  be  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  congress?  Does  not  the  senator 
perceive  that  if  by  such  consent  Texas  might  cede 
her  public  lands  lo  the  United  Stoles,  she  might  also 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  have  her 
debts  paid,  or  become  a charge  upon  this  govern- 
ment? And  what  would  then  become  of  the  condition 
or  guaranty  indispensable,  in  his  view,  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  viz:  that  the  United  States  should 
never  be  made  responsible  for  the  debts  of  Texas? 
Gone,  annihilated,  vanished.  And  how  can  he  vote 
for  a resolution  which  will  not  give  the  security 
which  he  deems  essential?  If,  however,  the  territory 
should  be  first  acquired  by  treaty,  no  act  of  legisla- 
tion can  vary  the  terms.  The  sure  guaranty  which 
he  demands  would  be  found  in  the  requisite  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  senate  to  change  a fundamental  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty  of  annexation.  And,  by  insisting 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  treaty  power,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  acquire  the  territory,  he  would  obtain 


what  might  be  considered  a perfect  security  for  the 
object  he  wished  to  accomplish,  viz:  entire  exemption 
from  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States-  U» 
pay  the  debts' of  Texas.  The  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania reminds  me  that  he  did  not  refer,  in  his  re- 
marks, to  any  future  arrangement  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  Texas,  but  to  one  regarding  her  pub- 
lic lands  and  her  Indian  relations.  Certainly  he  did 
not  speak  of  any  such  arrangement  as  to  her  debts; 
but,  if  the  argument  be  a sound  one,  that  after  her 
admission  into  the  Union  she  may  agree  with  this 
government  to  surrender  her  public  lands,  and  we 
can  lawfully  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  we  can 
also,  with  her  assent,  (which  she  will  not  probably 
be  disinclined  to  give.)  assume  her  debts. 

We  do  not  require  Texas  from  any  well-founded 
apprehensionjthat  it  will  beome  dependent  upon,  or 
an  ally,  or  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  power.  This  point  was  very  fully  considered 
at  the  last  session,  in  the  debate  on  the  Texas  trea- 
ty; and  it  was  most  conclusively  shown  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm;  that  anony- 
mous letters  and  opinions  of  interested  men  in  Tex- 
as were  not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  weight  Ln 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  disavowal  of  the 
British  government,  repeatedly  made,  furnishing  the 
highest  evidence  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  her  designs  upon  Texas.  Since  that  flme 
nothing  has  transpired  to  vary  the  then  existing  state 
of  things  in  this  particular.  Texas,  if  not  annexed, 
will  remain  an  independent  nation,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  such  a nation,  under  no  human  con- 
trol except  that  which  is  exerted  by  her  own  consti- 
tution and  laws. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  as  contemplated  by  this 
resolution,  will  be  a violation  of  our  treaty  and  ami- 
cable relations  with  Mexico.  This  topic  also  was 
examined  and  discussed  at  the  last  session,  and  I 
shall  not  now  dwell  upon  it.  All  that  can  be  said 
upon  it  was  then  said  by  tnany  senators  who  took 
part  in  that  debate. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  pass  this  resolution,  because  it 
is  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  it  will  lead  to 
hostilities  with  Mexico,  if  it  be  not  itself  considered 
by  her  a declaration  of  war.  We  have  heretofore 
been  advised  by  that  government  that  she  should  so 
consider  it — at  least  if  annexation  should  in  fact  fol- 
low from  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  No  one  has 
more  confidence  than  I have  in  the  valor  and  cour- 
age and  power  of  this  nation  successfully  to  prose- 
cute a just  war.  But  it  should  be  a just  one,  an  ho- 
norable one,  and  thus  should  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  Would  a war  with  Mexico  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  produced  by  the  annex- 
ation lo  the  United  States  of  what  she  claims  to  be 
a part  of  her  territory,  be  such  a t oar?  If,  however, 
it  should  be  deemed  a war  just  on  our  part  to  repel 
the  hostilities  of  Mexico,  are  senators  aware  of  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  it  to  the  pro- 
perty, if  not  the  persons,  of  our  citizens?  Do  they 
know  the  state  of  feeling  which  exists  in  the  public 
mind,  especially  among  our  merchants  and  men  of 
business  generally  on  this  subject?  I have  received 
communications  from  commercial  men  who  are  not 
politicians,  but  who  are  engaged  in  their  business 
employments,  who  desire  to  know  whether  it  be  safe 
for  them  to  continue  their  business  operations,  and 
especially  whether  it  he  prudent  to  send  their  ships 
on  long  voyages,  purchased  and  fitted  at  great  ex- 
pense; and  whether  there  is  danger  that  their  pros- 
pects and  property  are  to  be  sacrificed  far  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  jurisdiction  over  Taxas?  The  vote 
which  will  be  given  by  this  body  within  a few  days 
will  decide  and  answer  these  questions.  Mexico  is 
weak  and  poor,  but  she  is  proud,  and  the  privateers 
of  all  nations  which  would  sail  under  her  flag  would 
greatly  injure  and  annoy  our  commerce  and  capture 
and  destroy  immense  amounts  of  property  afloat  on 
the  ocean  belonging  lo  our  citizens.  We  ought  to 
pause  and  consider  before  we  adopt  a measure  which 
may  and  probably  will  be  fraught  with  such  deep  and 
lasting  injury  to  American  cilizens. 

This  resolution  ought  not  to  pass,  because  it  will 
tend  to  create  througriout  the  various  sections  of  our 
country  strong  fears  that  the  constitutional  securities 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  states  will  not  be 
preserved.  The  value  of  our  bond  of  Union  is  in- 
calculable. Why  should  we  run  the  hazard  of  weak- 
ening it  by  the  shock  it  will  receive  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution?  What  necessity  is  there  for 
adding  to  the  existing  materials  of  discord  another 
so  well  calculated  to  weaken  confidence,  to  produce 
irritation,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union?  Is 
it  not  far  better  to  be  contented  with  our  present  al- 
most illimitable  territory,  instead  of  exerting  a new 
and  at  least  doubtful  power  of  adding  a foreign  gov- 
ernment to  the  Union?  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  our  patriotic 
ancestors,  and  cherish  the  Union  «?  it  rather  than 
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add  a foreign  nation  to  it,  and  thus  be  instrumental 
in  originating  and  consummating  a measure  calcula- 
ted to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  citizens  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  our  country  from  each  other? 

There  is  one  other  objection  to  (his  resolution  to 
which  I shall  advert,  and  upon  which  I shall  not  long 
detain  the  senate.  I mean  the  objection  which  arises 
from  the  claim  insisted  on  by  those  who  first  started 
this  project  of  annexation,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  south 
as  well  as  those  of  Texas:  in  other  words,  Texas  is 
to  be  annexed  to  the  Union  to  perpetuate  slavery  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Texas,  and  this,  it  has  been 
urged  elsewhere,  is  an  object  which  the  slave  states 
have  a coustitutional  right  to  insist  shall  be  accom- 
plished, if  necessary,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas. — 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
more  devoted  to  the  constitution,  more  patriotic, 
more  determined  to -abide  by  and  enforce  all  the 
guaranties  of  that  instrument  than  the  people  of  the 
free  states.  It  was  the  result  of  compromise.  It 
was  framed  in  a spirit  of  conciliation.  New  Eng- 
land will  adhere  to  all  its  provisions;  will  aid  in  sus- 
taining all  the  rights  of  all  the  states  which  are  se- 
cured by  it;  will  abide  by  all  its  stipulations.  But 
she  will  not  consent  to  introduce  new  provisions  to 
secure  the  objects  named;  she  will  not  advocate  the 
exercise  of  new  and  dangerous  powers  to  promote 
them.  No  principle  of  honor,  patriotism,  or  public 
expediency  demands  this  at  her  hand.  She  will 
abide  by  the  comprimises  of  the  constitution;  she 
will  keep  within  the  liiuit9  which  they  prescribe, 
and  beyond  them  she  will  not  advance.  My  friend 
fro  a Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead,)  who  opened  this 
debate,  touched  this  topic  in  a style  and  temper  de- 
serving all  commendation.  He  said  that  it  was  wise 
to  leave  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution  just  as 
they  were,  without  attempting  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish them;  that  it  was  best  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  constitution  rather  than  add 
new  ones;  that  we  had  thus  far  been  prosperous,  and 
were  making  rapid  advances  in  strength,  greatness, 
and  glory.  I cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
shall  preserve  the  existing  balances  and  checks  of 
the  constitution,  discharge  all  the  obligations  which 
it  imposes  upou  us,  and  then  all  will  ne  well. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byichanan)  said 
that  he  was  pleased  with  this  joint  resolution  because 
it  proposed  immediate  annexation  so  far  as  it  is  practi- 
cable, which  will  quiet  public  excitement  and  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  I do  not  agree  with  the  senator 
that  the  result  of  the  late  election  is  expressive  of 
the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  Texas  snould  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
question  of  annexation  was  wholly  and  designedly 
kept  out  of  view,  while  in  other  portions  very  many, 
and  among  them  distinguished  men,  voted  for  Mr. 
Polk  because  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  party,  but 
under  a protest  as  to  this  matter  of  annexation,  and 
with  an  armed  determination  to  aid  in  the  election  of 
members  of  congress  who  would  vote  against  it. — 
The  vote  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  elected 
the  president  who  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated,  was  the 
vote  of  a plurality,  and  it  is  believed  that  a majority 
of  her  electors  were  then  opposed  to  annexation  — 
The  election  decided  nothing  as  to  the  question  of 
the  policy  of  admitting  Texas.  As  to  the  existing 
excitement  I ask  who  is  responsible  for  it?  Who  is 
justly  chargeable  with  exciting  the  public  mind  up- 
on this  question?  Previous,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  coming  in  of  the  expiring  administra- 
tion, the  people  of  the  United  States  had  not  dream 
ed  of  annexation.  The  public  mind  was  tranquil. — 
But  that  administration,  for  purposes  which  they 
avowed,  and  possibly  from  motives  which  they  did 
not  avow,  got  up  this  scheme  of.  annexation — were 
the  sole  authors  of  the  excitement,  were  alone  re- 
sponsible for  that  which  now  is  sought  to  be  allayed 
by  immediate  annexation.  Ought  the  senate  to  vole 
for  this  measure  to  quiet  the  public  mind  which  has 
been  excited  by  others  and  not  by  them? 

The  senator  said,  also,  he  was  plea-ed  with  this 
resolution  because  it  settled  the  question  of  slavery. 
And  how  does  it  settle  that  question?  Wny,  by  adop- 
ting the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36°  3d'.  Will, 
however,  this  resolution  settle  that  question?  How 
very  small  a portion  of  Texas  is  north  of  this  line; 
. but,  if  it  were  ever  so  large,  no  free  state  can  be 
formed  there  without  the  consent  of  the  state  of  Tex- 
as. Ttie  resolution  provides  that  new  states,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  state  of 
Texas,  may,  by  the  consent  of  said  stale,  be  formed  out 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas. 
The  state  of  Texas  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  has  entire  control  over  the  whole  subject,  and 
it  needs  not  the  gilt  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  no 
free  stale  will  ever  be  formed  out  of  any  portion  of 
the  territory  with  her  consent,  and  without  it,  no 


state,  whether  free  or  slave,  can  be  erected  or  form- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  present  republic  of  Texas. 
This  resolution  cannot,  therefore,  settle  finally  the 
question  of  slavery.  Besides,  if  the  legislature  who 
pass  the  resolution  for  admission  can  subsequently, 
with  the  consent  of  Texas,  alter  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it,  (as  it  has  been  urged  may  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  her  public  lands,)  the  entire  question  of  sla- 
very is  left  open,  subject  to  be  modified  according  to 
an  agreement  hereafter  to  be  made  between  the  Uni 
ted  States  and  Texas. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  was  pleased  with 
this  resolution  because  it  refers  the  question  of  an- 
nexation directly  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  resolu- 
tion the  people  have  not  the  control  of  this  matter. — 
They  cannot  act  upon  the  question  of  annexation 
without  the  consent  of  the  existing  government;  they 
cannot  accede  or  disagree  to  our  proposals,  except 
by  a convention  assembled  by  the  order  and  with  the 
license  of  the  government — so  that,  after  all,  the 
question  is  left  first  to  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  if  they  refuse  to  act,  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  action. 

The  senator  liked  the  resolution  for  another  rea- 
son. It  raised  and  settled  the  broad  question  wheth- 
er the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new  states  extends 
to  the  admission  of  a foreign  independent  state.  It 
does  raise  that  question,  but  does  it  settle  it?.  Does 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  dispose  of  that  ques- 
tion? Has  not  the  next  congress  something  to  say 
upon  it,  and  something  also  to  decide?  Does  the  re- 
solution admit  Texas?  Are  not  the  proceedings  of 
her  convention  to  be  submitted  to  congress  for  their 
final  action?  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  matter  is  open  to  await  the  further 
and  final  action  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  senator  was  pleased  with  the  resolution,  be- 
cause it  would  prove  to  be  a bond  of  perpetual  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain.  This  it  would  effect,  because,  if  Texas 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  Great  Britain 
would  be  dependent  on  us  for  the  cotton  she  would 
consume — a staple  almost  indispensable  to  her  very 
being  as  a nation,  and  thus  there  would  be  a perma- 
nent bond  of  peace.  I do  not  perceive  how  the  de- 
pendence of  Great  Britain  upon  the  United  States 
for  the  supply  of  cotton  for  her  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments will  strengthen  the  relations  of  peace  be- 
tween us.  She  will  purchase  this  article  where  she 
can  obtain  it  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  She 
will  give  Texas  the  market  price  for  it,  and  no  more, 
whether  she  be  an  independent  stale  or  a state  of  the 
Union.  It  is  possible  she  might  obtain  it  even  on 
better  terms  if  Texas  was  not  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  The  price,  however,  does  not  depend  upon 
annexation,  but  upon  the  demand  and  supply.  She 
takes  from  us  now  what  she  wants,  and  she  will  take 
no  more,  whatever  may  become  of  Texas.  The  re- 
lations of  amity  between  us  and  her  do  not  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  which  may  be  grown  or 
its  price. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
will  promote  and  extend  our  manufacturing  interests. 
She  will  then  become  the  purchaser  and  consumer 
of  the  products  of  our  labor.  But  if  she  remain  in- 
dependent she  will  supply  herself  from  the  work- 
shops of  Great  Britain.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a necessary  consequence.  If  Texas  remains 
as  she  is  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  use  every  effort 
to  introduce  her  manufactures  there,  but  Texas  must 
impose  duties  on  them  to  enable  her  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  her  government.  It  cannot  be  that  she 
will  admit  them  free  of  duty.  And  if  she  can  be 
supplied  by  the  United  Stales  on  as  favorable  or  bet- 
ter terms  than  by  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  the 
preference.  She  will  buy  of  those  who  will  self 
the  cheapest.  Her  annexation  to  the  United  States 
will  not  greatly  extend  the  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures, at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  At  present 
her  population  is  small  and  her  wants  but  few.  She 
consumes  little.  The  increase  of  her  numbers  will 
be  from  the  United  States  or  from  foreigners,  who, 
if  she  were  independent,  would  settle  here,  and  thus 
we  shall  merely  supply  in  Texas  those  we  should 
have  supplied  in  the  United  States.  The  aggregate 
of  manufactures  purchased  by  Texas  would  be  near- 
ly the  same  whether  she  be  in  or  out  of  the  Union. 
The  consumption  would  not  be  much  increased  by 
her  admission  as  a state,  and  the  supply  would  be 
furnisheu  by  us  to  the  same  people,  either  as  our 
citizens  or  as  the  citizens  of  a foreign  government. 
Neither  would  our  navigating  interest  be  promoted 
by  annexation;  certainly  not  for  many  years.  The 
facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  between  us  and 
Texas,  by  water,  are  not  great:  it  would  require  but 
few  vessels,  and  those  small  ones,  to  be  the  carriers 
of  all  the  productions  which  would  be  sent  to  and 
from  it;  and,  whether  annexed  or  not,  as  we  could 


and  should  carry  cheaper  and  more  expeditiously  than 
any  of  our  rivals,  we  should  secure  all  the  benefits 
which  the  navigating  interest  of  any  country  could 
derive  from  commercial  intercourse  with  her. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  thinks  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  will  strengthen  the  Union;  that 
the  frontier  states — -those  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
confederacy— -have  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
most  loyal  of  any  of  the  states  to  the  government 
and  the  Union.  Of  course  I suppose  the  more  re- 
mote our  frontier  is  from  the  centre,  the  stronger 
will  be  our  Union;  and  for  such  a purpose  would  it 
not  be  best  that  it  should  extend  to  Cape  Horn?  Are 
we  to  go  on,  spreading  our  free  institutions  on  all 
sides,  until  we  become  an  ocean-bound  republic? — 
Are  we  to  have  no  neighbors  but  republics?  Will 
not  our  thirst  for  acquisition  be  allayed  without  em- 
bracing within  the  Union  the  whole  of  the  western 
continent?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  other  days,  who 
warned  their  countrymen  of  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  a great  extension  of  their  limits?  Shall  their 
admonitions  be  lost  upon  us?  Shall  we  assume  to  be 
wiser  than  the  generations  who  have  preceded  us? 
Had  we  not  better  check  our  ardor  for  acquisition, 
and  let  “well  enough  alone?”  The  voice  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  still  speaks  to  us  in  re- 
cords which  they  have  left  for  our  perusal.  It  is 
the  voice  of  kindness,  of  patriotism,  and  of  wis- 
dom. Let  us  listen  to  it,  let  us  give  heed  to  it,  let  us 
profit  by  it. 

I have  now,  Mr.  President,  discharged  what  I con- 
sidered to  be  an  imperious  duty,  both  as  an  Ameri- 
can senator  and  as  representing  a state  which  has 
given  me'this  place  of  honor  and  responsibility.  It 
has  been  my  design  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my 
honest  and  conscientious  opposition  to  this  measure 
of  annexation,  and  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  1 
think  it  both  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  The 
voice  of  my  own  beloved  commonwealth,  to  which  I 
always  listen  with  respect,  has  reached  me.  Her  le- 
gislature has  expressed  the  sentiments  of  her  people 
on  this  momentous  subject.  At  its  session  in  May 
last  it  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

uResolved,  That  the  power  to  unite  an  independent 
foreign  state  with  the  United  States  is  not  among  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  general  government  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  treaty 
recently  concluded  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  assuming  the 
payment  of  its  debts,  its  war  with  Mexico,  and  its 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  is  a dangerous  and 
alarming  stretch  of  executive  power. 

“ Resolved , That  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  pure  and  irreproachable  in  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  has  ever  observed,  with  unbending 
integrity,  the  faith  of  treaties;  and  that  national  re- 
putation and  honor,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  sound 
morality,  require  a rigid  adherence  to  tnese  princi- 
ples; and  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Un- 
ion would  oe  a violation  of  our  treaty  stipulations 
with  Mexico,  and  a virtual  declaration  of  war  agamst- 
that  power. 

“ Resolved , That  the  state  of  Connecticut,  faithful 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  mindful 
of  its  concessions,  can  never  consent  to  annex  a fo- 
reign nation  to  the  Union;  and  especially  will  it  never 
consent  to  stipulate  for  its  admission  with  the  privi- 
lege of  a slave  representation,  or  become  a party  to 
its  voluntary  institutions  of  slavery.” 

In  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  I fully  concur. — 
I have  endeavored  to  enforce  them.  The  decision 
of  the  senate,  which  is  soon  to  be  pronounced,  will 
present  the  momentous  issues  which  will  grow  out 
of  this  proposition  to  annex  a foreign  government  to 
the  Union  of  these  states.  I hope  the  senate  will  be 
directed  to  a wise  and  just  decision.  1 have  been 
educated  from  my  youth  in  that  school  which  has 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws;  which  has  deemed  the  firm  unwavering  sup- 
port of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  and  the 
Union  of  the  states  to  be  essential  to  national  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  With  a strict  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution;  a wise  and  honest  execu- 
tive administration;  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  le- 
gislature; a learned,  firm,  independent  judiciary,  and 
an  enlightened  and  moral  people,  with  the  blessing 
of  providence,  all  will  be  well  with  us.  But  if  the 
checks,  and  balances,  and  guaranties  of  the  consti- 
tution be  sacrificed;  if  form  be  substituted  for  sub- 
stance; if  a new  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers 
which  a liberal  interpretation  of  the  constitution 
does  not  demand  nor  its  spirit  justify,  be  indulged, 
dissensions,  and  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings  will 
arise  and  increase;  the  bonds  of  our  Union  will  be 
weakened,  the  integrity  of  the  confederacy  be  endan- 
gered, and  the  prosperity  and  increasing  greatness  of 
the  nation  will  be  impeded,  if  not  destroyed.  From 
such  a calamity  may  He  who  holds  in  his  hand  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  save  us! 
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Business  circles.  The  spring  business  at  N.  York 
has  taken  considerably  belovv  wliat  was  expected,  and 
the  merchants  are  embarrassed  thereby.  Several  heavy 
failures  have  occurred  within  a few  days,  principally 
amongst  dry  good  men,  engaged  in  the  southern  trade. 

The  Piiiladelpiiians  have  been  doing  rather  more  oi 
the  spring  trade  than  was  anticipated.  Many  purchas- 
ers who  went  on  lo  New  York,  found  they  could  do 
better  by  returning  to  Philadelphia  and  in  some  cases 
to  Baltimore,  lor  meir  supplies,  and  have  done  so.  Yet 
the  Baltimore  sales  have  been  rather  light.  The  fact  is, 
that  men  ot  the  tnterier  have  been  prudently  cautious, 
and  they  will  find  11  10  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  communities  from  whence  they 
come. 

In  the  meantime,  prices  of  several  leading  articles 
have  advanced  considerably. 

Sugars  have  gone  up  rapidly,  and  are  yet  on  the  rise. 

Provisions,  especially  bacon,  are  also  in  active  demand 
at  advanced  rates. 

Cotton  maintains  the  advance  wc  noticed  in  our  last, 
and  is  in  demand. 

Tobacco  a nr  Hour  remain  stationary  in  price,  but 
sales  are  effected  in  fair  proportion  to  tile  supplies. 

'i'ne  Richmond  £ iqmrer  stales  that  the  blossoms  of  the 
peach  trees  in  Virginia,  were  destroyed  by  the  recent 
frost. 

American  domestic  cotton  goods.  During  the  week 
ending  tne  29th  ult.,  2,025  bales  were  exported  from 
Boston — of  winch  1,683  were  for  Canton,  and  130  for 
Manilla. 

A cotton  factory  is  about  to  be  established  at  Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Specie.  There  was  $242,100  shipped  for  Europe  irom 
New  fork  during  the  month  of  March. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  inst.  was  $1,073,331  22. 

Debt  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Of  the  debt, 
$4,300,000  fulls  due  in  the.  course  of  the  present  year, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  paid. 

iV.  York  city  improvements.  1,210  buildings  were 
erecteu  in  the  city  during  the  year  1844.  The  sixteenth 
ward  has  the  largest  number  of  those. 

Sugars,  have  advanced  in  the  N.  York  market  about 
a 5 cent  during  the  week. 

Flour.  Inspections  at  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
quarter  ending  31st  ult.  25,245  bbls.  superfine. 

Coal.  The  Miner’s  Journal  estimates  1,000,000  tons 
as  the  probable  coal  shipments  this  year  Irom  the  Schuyl- 
kill region — being  an  advance  of  about  125,000  tons 
over  last  season. 

Tobacco.  Disappointment  is  expressed  at  finding  the 
crop  of  Maryland  that  is  now  coming  to  market,  not 
equal  in  quality  to  what  was  expected.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  quality  wuuld  compensate  for  deficiency  in 
quantity.  So  far  the  quantity  of  inferior  predominales. 
Prices,  inferior  to  common  $2a3;  middling  to  good  $3ga 
5;  guod  $6a7  50;  fine  $8  to  $14. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  448  hhds.  Ma- 
ryland; 363  Ohio;  81  Kentucky;  15  Virginia.  Total,  9u6 
hinjs.  A fair  business  is  doing  in  Ohio,  at  former  prices. 

Flour  at  the  west.  The  amount  of  flour  and  wheat 
in  depot  at  Cleveland  and  other  points  on  the  Ohio  ca- 
nal to  Roscoe — at  Milan,  Sandusky,  &c.,  at  Detroit,  and 
the  ports  ot  Lake  Michigan,  is  estimated  by  a corres- 
pondent of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  354,- 

000  bbls.,  against  667,000  bbls.  in  1844.  The  Cleveland 
correspondent  of  the  same  journal  estimates  the  amount 
of  wheat  and  flour  now  on  hand  at  490,000  bbls. 

The  fisheries.  Shad  and  herring  are  said  to  be  abun- 
dant at  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  fisheries  this  sea- 
son. 

“Yankee  Notions.”— The  ship  Concordia  which  clear- 
ed at  Boston  lor  Liverpool  on  Thursday  last,  takes  out 
for  one  article,  470  tons  ol  ice. 

Lead  mines.  We  are  likely  to  have  our  share  of  the 
lead  trade  ol  the  world.  It  is  amongst  the  articles  largely 
shipped  to  China.  Upwards  of  lorty  lead  mines  have 
been  opened  in  the  mining  region  upon  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  last  winter.  The  mineral  lands  of 
Iowa  arid  W isconsin  are  supposed  to  be  more  productive 
of  ibis  metal  than  ihe  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

The  San  Pedro.  We  learn  from  the  Baltimore  Pa- 
triot, that  Mtssrs.  How, ell  and  others  assooia led  in  the 
enter  prise  ot  raising  ihe  Spanish  ship  San  Pedro,  sunk 
in  lur  y (eel  water  on  the  Spanish  Maine,  with  bullion  on 
board  amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  besides  nia- 
nv  other  valuables,  have  received  very  flattering  accounts 
of  progress  made  in  their  project,  in  consequence  of 
which,  stockholders  who  subscribed  originally  at  $100 
per  share,  ha\e  refused  #I0u0  per  share  for  their  chance. 

1 he  vessel  is  iouud,  and  $3  in  specie,  several  brass  can- 
non, and  an  anchor  weighing  six  tons,  had  been  reco- 
vered. Success  to  enterprise. 

Ex  Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  has  been  indict, 
ed  in  the  circuit  court  for  ihe  District  of  Columbia,  and" 
has  given  H.  G S.  Key,  Esq  , of  St.  Mary’s  county,  as 
Scemity  tnr  his  appearance  ai  the  next  term,  to  answer 
to  a charge  lur  u libel  contained  in  the  pamphlet  which 
he  has  lately  published  in  relation  to  bis  domestic  affairs. 
Gen.  Waller  Jones  is  his  council. 


Morse’s  Magnetic  Telegraph  is  new  being  extended 
from  the  Pratt  street  Rail-road  depot,  to  the  Baltimore 
Post-office,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  direct  from 
thence  to  the  General  Post-office,  at  Washington. 

It  is  now  incorporated  as  a branch  of  ihe  mail  service, 
under  the  control  of  the  department.  Prof.  Morse,  his 
assistant  superintendents,  Henry  J.  Rogers  and  Alfred 
Vail,  Esqr’s.,  and  all  others  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Telegraph,  had  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
them  at  Washington  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  Vail  is  to 
have  the  superintendence  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
gers is  to  superintend  at  the  office  in  Baltimore.  Hours 
of  attendance  from  8 to  1U  A.  M.,  and  1 to  3,  and  5 to  7 
P.  M.  The  following  extracts  from  the  orders  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Prof.  Morse,  will  fully  explain  the 
plan  to  be  pursued. 

“For  ihe  transmission  of  each  despatch  there  shall  be 
paid  in  advance,  at  the  office  from  which  it  is  sent  by  the 
applicant,  one-quarter  ot  one  cent  lor  each  telegraphic 
character  or  letter. 

"Upon  the  reception  of  a despatch  at  either  office  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  have  the  same  transla- 
ted in  a fair  hand  writing,  carefully  enveloped  and  seal- 
ed, and  the  magnetic  characters  immediately  destroyed, 
and  to  place  the  despatch  in  the  hands  of  ihe  penny  post 
tor  delivery,  who  shall  be  en titled  to  receive  t1  e same 
compensation  therefor  as  for  the  delivery  of  letters  trans- 
mitted now  by  mail. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  the  said  Superintendent  and 
assistants  in  no  case  communicate  to,  or  permit  to  be 
seen  by  any  person  the  contents  of  any  despatch  except 
the  individual  or  individuals  to  whom  it  may  be  ad- 

nrpcciptl  "3 

(Signed)  C.  JOHNSON, 

P.  M.  General. 

Books  are  about  to  be  opened  fur  subscribers  to  a pri- 
vate company,  with  a capital  of  $109,000,  to  extend 
aline  of  the  telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Amos  Kendall  and  Francis  O.  Smith  are  mention- 
ed as  the  agents  employed  for  the  completion  of  the  work, 
the  former  with  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one-lourih  of 
of  the  patent  right  of  Mr.  Morse, — for  that  distance  we 
presume. 

Electro  Magnetic  Light.  A communication  from 
Professor  Locke  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  disclaims  all 
connection  with  the  alledged  great  electro  magnetic  light 
discovery  in  that  cily,  and  demonstrates  Irom  experiments 
he  has  made  that  ihe  magnetic  light,  will  be  so  expensive 
as  to  preclude  its  general  use. 

Head  a_nd  bat.  Orlando  Fish,  of  New  York,  tendered 
lo  Henry  Clay  a lew  days  since,  a beautiful  hat,  accom- 
panied by  a letter,  in  which  he  says:  “Deprived  as  we  are 
doomed  to  he  of  having  you  at  our  head,  will  you  allow 
us  the  minor  pleasure  ot  having  ourselves  at  yours ? To 
which  Mr.  Clay  replies:  “The  hat  might  have  protected 
a better  or  wiser  head  than  mine,  but  no  head  was  ever 
covered  by  a better  or  more  elegant  bat.” 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  115,  of 
which  40  were  under  one  year  of  age;  19  were  persons 
ot  colot;  14  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  57,  of  which  16  were  under  one  year; 
13  were  tree  colored,  4 slaves;  12  died  of  consumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  week  ending  17 th  ult., 
22  deaths  occurred. 

At  Baltimore,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  Col.  James  Mosher,  a soldier  of  ihe  revolution,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank,  and  for  ma- 
ny years  surveyor  of  the  port. 

liichard  Chester  Langdon,  esq  , senior  editor  of  the 
Covington  (Ky.)  Register,  cited  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  5th 
ult-,  where  he  had  gone  with  a hope  of  benefiting  bis 
health.  He  was  a native  ofVeruioiii,  and  distinguished 
as  a writer  for,  or  editor  ol,  several  agricultural  as  well 
as  political  papers  in  the  western  states.  During  the 
war  with  England,  he  edited  the  'Louisiana  Gazelle,’  at 
N.  Orleans,  and  was  a firm  advocate  of  the  republican 
cause. 

— At  Springton  Forge,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  ult., 
Mrs.  Esther  2'oumley,  aged  103  Tears  and  11  months. — 
Her  family — at  the  time  of  her  cieatn — consisied  of  a 
daughter,  a grand  daughter,  a great  grand  daughter,  and 
a great  great  grand  daughter,  one  each  of  five  genera- 
tion::! 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Beeswing,  Capt.  Miller, 
from  Shreeveport,  bound  to  N.  Orleans,  with  296  bales 
of  cotton,  took  fire  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  only  one  bale  of 
the  cotton  was  saved — the  boat  was  destroyed!  The 
cabin  bov  was  drowned — passengers  and  the  cre.v  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

The  Decatur  was  burnt  on  her  passage  from  N.  Orle- 
ans to  tlie  Tennessee  river.  A negro  woman  lost  her 
life, 

The  Nodaway  struck  a snag  in  the  Missouri  river  on 
the  10ih  ult.,  and  sunk  in  ten  feet  water.  Boat  a total, 
loss. 

Church  topics  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Baltimore 
annual  conjertnce,  at  their  recent  session,  by  a vote  of  41 
lor,  and  160  against,  non  concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ihe  general  conference,  so  lo  change  the  6th  re- 
strictive rule,  as  to  allow  the  division  of  ihe  church  lunds, 
in  case  a division  of  the  church  snould  take  place. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  church,  was  not  directly 
entertained,  the  conference  being  nearly  unanimously 
opposed  to  that  measure.  No  delegation  was  appointed 
to  the  Louisville  convention.  On  the  question  . of  recom- 
mending a call  of  hie  general  convention  in  May  1846, 
ihe  vote  stood  184  lor,  8 against  it.  Haimony  and  good 
feeling  is  said  to  have  prevailed  during  the  sitting  of  the 
convention. 
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Maryland — The  Attorney  General.  Josjah  Bailey, 
Esq.  nas  resigned  ihe  office  which  he  has  tilled  for  many 
yeais.  For  some  time  he  has  b-en  in  rather  feeble 
health,  and  being  advanced  in  years,  he  has  concluded 
to  retire  from  public  duties. 

George  R.  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Baltimore  city  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Pratt,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bai- 
ley; an  appointment  which  appears  to  give  genera  1 
satisfaction. 

Eggs  and  poultry.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  commissioner 
patents,  in  his  annual  report,  embracing  a vast  amount 
of  agricultural  information,  says  it  is  supposed  that 
there  may  be  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Slates 
1,400,000.000  of  eggs;  and  averaging  the  value  at  6 
cents  a duzeri,  this  would  amount  to  $8,000,000.  If  we 
allow  an  average  of  five  chickens,- or  other  kinds  of 
fowls  a year,  to  each  person,  at  a cost  of  12j  cents  ave- 
rage, including  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  &c.,  that  will 
amount  to  more  than  97,500,000,  equal  in  value  to 
$I2,o00,0Q0  annually,  making  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  consumption  of  poultry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
which  might  be  added  for  the  fealhers.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  that  half  a million  of  eggs  are  con- 
sumed every  month  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  wo- 
man in  Fulton  market  sold  175,000  eggs  in  ten  weeks, 
supplying  the  Astor  House  each  day  with  L,0u0  for  five 
days  and  on  Saturday  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Sheep.  A late  Illinois  exchange  paper  represents  th® 
rush  of  sheep  to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  as  u 
perfect  tornado.  Of  the  numbers  brought  in  no  estimate 
can  be  formed.  More  are  driving  into  the  south  and  mid- 
dle part  than  into  the  north.  The  demand  for  them  in 
Ohio  has  been  so  large  that  the  price  for  them  has  risen 
100  per  ct.  in  a few  weeks.  In  Ohio  it  is  said  (hat  30,000 
have  been  slaughtered  during  the  past  season — a full 
proportion  of  which  are  destined  for  an  eastern  market 
via  Buffalo — and  this  large  stock  has  been  Killed  in  the 
face  of  a heavy  draft  for  export,  on  foot,  to  the  West. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  says — “Some  further  disposi- 
tion is  makfng  of  the  large  invoice  of  sheep  pelts  that  ar- 
rived here  from  Ohio  last  fall.  About  one-third  of  the 
number  (16,000)  were  sent  to  Boston  several  weeks  since, 
and  about  2,500  more  are  noqt  being  forwarded  to  Alba- 
ny, as  a specimen  fir  examination.  Tne  slight  move- 
ment in  wool  about  a month  ago  caused  a corresponding 
activity  in  pelts  and  a slight  increase  in  prices  here,  and 
the  manufacturers  put  the  price  up  to  $1  25  for  the  best 
fresh  slaughtered;  but  even  this  advance  did  not  seem  to 
meet  the  price  demanded  for  those  received  from  Ohio 
when  comparison  is  made  between  fall  and  winter  skins.’’ 

The  Catholic  bishop  of  Mexico  and  the  Catholic  bi- 
shop of  Philadelphia,  sail  for  Europe  in  the  steamer,  and 
a convo  cation  ol  a great  number  of  the  bishops  will  be 
held  in  Rome  next  July. 

CHINA. 

The  Swedish  ship  Zenobia,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  28th  ult.  brought  Canton  papers  to  the  17th 
December.  China  remained  quiet.  Piracies  were 
frequent  in  the  Chinese  seas.  The  criminal  court 
was  instituted  at  Hong  Kong,  and  three  Chinese  had 
been  tried  for  burglary.  American  cheap  publica- 
tions were  advertised  in  the  China  papers. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferriere,  secretary  of  the  French 
legation,  left  Macao  on  the  15th  of  December  for  Pa- 
ris via  Bombay,  with  the  treaty  negotiated  by  M.  La- 
grenee,  for  ratification.  The  ambassador  himself  was 
to  embark  soon  for  Manilla. 

The  royal  senate  of  Macao  has  given  notice  that 
Ihe  tariff  of  1843  will  cease  on  the  1st  of  April,  1845  , 
when  a new  tariff- will  go  into  operation.  Aiso  that 
vessels  entering  the  harbor  will  hereafter  pay  5 mace 
per  ton  anchorage. 

There  was  much  sickness  at  Koolongsoo.  Lieu- 
tenant Greene,  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Plover 
had  died,  and  several  officers  were  incapable  of 
duty.  , 

Bombay  paper  says — “A  fearful  accident  occurred 
at  Indore  on  the  14th  instant.  Several  thousand  of 
Brahmins  had  been  assembled  at  the  Palace  to  re- 
ceive gifts  at  the  festival  ol  Gunputtee.  They  were 
simultaneously  descending  a staircase  in  crowds, 
when  the  structure  gave  way,  and  in  the  rush  and 
crash  which  ensued  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  lives 
were  lost. 

“On  the  2nd  ultimo.,  Tankeewall,  a small  town  on 
the  river  Gambia,  was  stormed  by  a column  of  about 
200  baboons,  who  assailed  the  natives  with  great  fe- 
rocity, biting  and  pelting  with  sticks  and  stones  in 
their  daring  attempt  to  carry  off  wbat  provisions  they 
could  find  in  the  village.  The  inhabitants  made  a 
stout  counter  assauit  with  cutlass  and  musket,  more 
deadly  weapons  than  the  monkeys  could  command. 
In  a running  contest,  nearly  100  were  captured,  and 
since  sold;  several  are  here,  and  seem  oy  their  an- 
tics to  have  already  forgotten  the  old  cause  of  their 
captivity.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

It  is  believed  that  the  General  of  Jesuits  at  Rome 
has  resolved  to  suppress  the  Jesuit’s  College  in 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  civil  war  which 
is  menaced  by  the  continuance  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
country. 
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The  steamboat  Swallow,  on  her  passage  from 
Albany  for  N.  York,  about  nine  o’clock  on  Monday 
night  last,  with  about  three  hundred  passengers  on 
board,  when  opposite  the  -city  of  Hudson,  took  the 
Athens  channel,  and  was  run  upon  a little  rocky  bluff, 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Athens  shore,  with 
such  tremendous  violence,  that  her  bow  ran  up 
high  and  dry  some  thirty  feet,  the  boat  broke  for- 
ward of  the  gang-way,  and  the  stern  sunk  in  the 
river.  The  scene  was  truly  awful.  The  alarm  was 
instantly  given  on  both  shores  of  the  river, — torches 
were  lighted. the  bells  at  Hudson, on  one  side  of  the  riv- 
er, and  at  Alhenson  the  other  were  rung,  and  the  citi- 
zens hurried  to  do  whatever  was  in  their  power  to- 
wards saving  the  victims  on  board  Several  steam- 
boats that  were  in  sight,  made  instantly  for  the  spot, 
and  approached  as  near  as  they  dared  to  venture. 
The  river  was  exceedingly  rough,  a heavy  storm 
blowing. 

The  scene  on  board,  who  can  describe? 

We  glean  from  a variety  ol  accounts,  a faint  out 
line. 

The  N.  York  Tribune,  states  that  “Mr.  Gibson, 
P.  H.  Furinan,  esq.  ol  N.  York,  with  his  sister,  and 
J.  C.  Carl,  esq.  were  on  board,  and  came  down  in  the 
Buffalo-,  the  latter  gentleman  had  a very  narrow 
escape;  and  gives  the  following  account  from  his 
narration. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  9 o’clock  the  Swallow 
struck,  three  times  in  quick  succession.  At  first  a 
general  rush  was  made  but  the  captain  called  out 
that  there  was  no  danger,  as  she  h id  only  struck  a 
raft.  This  restored  confidence  in  some  measure, 
but  lost  to  many,  as  Mr.  C.  thinks,  the  opportunity 
of  jumping  over  from  the  how  where  the  water  was 
shallow.  Mr.  C.  immediately  ran  all,  where  he 
found  the  water  already  up  to  the  guards  and  the 
boat  rapidly  sinking.  He  immediately  went  on  deck, 
where  the  water  in  a moment  made  its  way,  and  WdS 
soon  up  to  his  arms. 

Seizing  a cane-bottom  settee,  about  six  feet  long, 
he  pushed  into  the  water  and  swam  for  shore.  After 
swimming  and  struggling  with  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness for  about  hall' a mile,  he  was  picked  up  by  a 
boat,  within  fity  feet  of  the  ferry  house  at  Athens, 
in  a state  of  utter  exhaustion  and  insensibility.  He 
did  not  recover  ins  consciousness  until  five  hours  al- 
ter his  rescue. 

As  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  into  the  water  he 
heard  a woman’s  voice,  in  tones  of  agony,  shrieking, 
“For  Gok’s  sake  save  me,  save  me'’’  and  while  swim- 
ming, so  long  as  he  can  recollect,  the  noise  of  the 
life  struggle,  mingled  with  cries  and  groans,  was 
around  him  on  every  side.  The  boat  that  picked 
him  up  saved  also  five  others.  One  man,  on  being 
seized  by  the  hair  and  his  head  lifted  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, exclaimed,  “Save  her!  let  me  go  and  save  her!” 
On  looking  farffier,  they  found  and  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing the  lady,  who  was,  as  it  appeared,  only  an  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  been  placed  in  his  charge. 

A gentleman  of  Delriot,  named  Finest,  having  a 
bag  containing  $1500  in  gold,  jumped  overboard  with 
the  bag  upon  his  arm,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  let  it 
go.  He  was  only  saved  by  having  fortunately  grasp- 
ed a narrow  strip  of  board  as  he  jumped.  Close  af- 
ter him  came  another  man,  claiming  the  board,  with 
curses  and  imprecations.  As  he  struck  out  from  the 
boot  he  almost  immediately  went  down,  grasping 
the  possessor  of  the  board  by  the  foot.  He  however 
released  himself  with  great  difficulty  and  was  saved. 

A correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  writes — “The 
boat  was  going  at  a rapid  rate.  I was'  sitting  in  the  up- 
per saloon  in  conversation.  At  the  first  severe  shock 
the  passengers  rushed  below,  but  fears  were  calmed 
for  a moment  by  the  outcry  that  we  had  only  come 
in  contact  with  a raft.  But  our  ears  were  speedily 
assailed  by  the  appalling  sounds  of  the  rending  of 
timbers  and  the  evident  destruction  of  tiie  boat, 
while  the  stern  settled  will)  frightful  rapidity.  Those 
who  had  “turned  in”  in  the  after  cabin  had  barely 
time  to  leap  from  their  berths  before  the  water  was 
upon  them.  You  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  at  this  moment,  when  more  than  three  hun- 
dred souls  were  thus  exposed  m the  midst  of  falling 
snow  and  almost  utter  darkness.  As  the  water 
reached  the  boiler-fires  a sheet  of  mingled  steam, 
smoke,  and  flame  poured  into  the  boat,  illuminating 
the  ghastly  countenances  with  a sudden  glare  of  vivid 
light,  and  completing  the  consternation.  The  con- 
viction that  the  curse  of  fire  was  to  be  added  to  our 
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other  imminent  perils,  curbed  the  resolution  of  the 
stoutest  hearts.  But  the  rapid  sinking  of  the  boat 
extinguished  the  fires,  and  all  was  darkness  again.- 
In  less  than  five  minutes,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
stern  rested  on  the  bottom,  the  water  being  above 
the  windows  of  the  aft  saloon  state  rooms.  Several 
females  were  drawn  out  of  the  state  rooms  by  dashing 
in  the  windows;  twoalmostexhausled — one  very  aged, 
and  now  Iving  on  board  this  boat  in  a precarious 
situation — were  taken  from  the  ladies’  cabin  by  cut- 
ting through  the  floor.  They  had  sustained  them- 
selves on  seltees,  with  only  a few  inches  of  breathing 
room  for  their  faces.  The, boat  had  been  forced  high 
and  dry  upon  the  rock,  and  the  bow  split  open  amid- 
ships, was  left  rising  almost  perpendicularly  upward, 
covered  with  anxious  beings,  clinging  to  her  bul- 
warks. The  remainder  of  the  passengers  were  sad- 
ly grouped  on  the  forward  upper  deck,  many  bewail- 
ing the  absence  of  dear  companions,  and  actuated  by 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  for  their  fate. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  been  thoroughly  com- 
municated to  the  shore  on  either  side.  T he  bells  of 
the  churches  began  to  ring,  and  the  river  was  soon 
covered  with  torches,  waving  in  the  fleet  of  boats 
that  put  off  to  our  assistance;  while  the  Rochester, 
which  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  to  us,  and  the  Ex- 
press, which  had  now  come  up,  were  gradually  ap- 
proaching alongside.  The  sound  ol  the  bells  pealing 
on  the  air,  the  shouts  of  those  in  the  boats,  the  light 
of  the  waving  torches,  and  the  wailing  grief  of  Many 
on  the  wreck,  constituted  features  of  a most  impres- 
sive scene. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  all  were  taken  off  who 
remained,  into  the  Rochester,  the  past  seeming  iike 
a terrible  dream. 

An  account  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  says: — 
“The  scene  that  took  place  on  her  striking  is  inde- 
scribable; the  gentlemen  who  had  ladies  in  charge 
rushed  for  the  ladies’  saloon,  and  the  ladies  who 
were  in  it  rushed  for  the  door  to  escape — the  confu 
sion  and  consternation  were  so  great  that  a large 
number  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  river, 
and  many  must  have  been  drowned. 

“Some  who  jumped  overboard  had  a very  narrow 
escape.  Miss  Cornelia  Platt,  a young  lady  of  De 
troit,  who  was  on  her  way  to  New  York,  under  the 
charge  ol  Mr.  C.  H.  Hicks  of  that  city,  left  the  boat 
on  a settee  and  was  taken  a short  distance  below, 
nearly  exhaus’el.  Mr.  Hicks  when  he  went  over 
had  his  overcoat  on,  but  finding  that  he  could  not  do 
anything  with  it  on,  and  it  requiring  great  exertion 
to  keep  the  settee  up  straight,  liesucceeded  in  getting 
it  off  ; the  coat  was  found  this  morning  nearly  live 
miles  below;  in  one  of  the  pockets  was  a draft  for  a 
considerable  amount.” 

An  account  in  the  Hudson  Republican  says:  “The 
chambermaid  of  the  boat  says  she  was  the  last  who 
left  the  ladies’  cabin,  and  at  that  time  all  the  ladies 
had  left  it.  Mr.  Earnest,  of  Cooperslown,  a passen- 
ger, was  sitting  near  the  ladies’  cabin  when  the  boat 
struck.  He  went  aft  and  the  word  was  given  out, 
'all  safe — immediately  after  the  cry  was,  ‘come  for- 
waid"  and  all  rushed  forward  in  one  confused  mass. 
Again  the  word  was  given  ‘go  aft,'  and  the  passen- 
gers moved  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  but  were  ar- 
rested by  flames  issuing  from  the  furnace  rooms,  near 
the  boiler,  which  happily  prevented  many  from  obey- 
ing the  order,  as  those  who  were  forward  were  all 
saved.”. 

To  the  impending  danger  of  the  flood,  was  soon  ad- 
ded that  of  fire  and  steam.  Part  of  the  boat  was 
speedily  in  a blaze.  That  part  sunk  however  and  it 
was  extinguished. 

Ninety-four  persons  were  rescued  by  the  Roches- 
ter, about  forty  by  the  Express,  and  some  that  were 
taken  up  to  Albany  by  the  Utica  and  Robert  L.  Ste- 
vens. 

How  many  perished,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  as- 
certain. Six  corpses  have  been  taken  from  the 
wreck,  and  it  is  leared  that  there  are  more  under 
water.  The  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  shore  is  variously  estimated  by  some  as  high  as 
thirty. 

The  Catskill  Democrat  says: — While  we  were  on 
the  spot,  we  saw  six  bodies  drawn  up  fro  u Lie  gang- 
way. near  the  ladies’  cabin.  One  of  them  was  re- 
cognized as  the  body  of  Miss  Wood,  of  Albany,  and 
another  is  that  of  Miss  Briggs,  of  Troy.  Another 
female  had  a worked  basket  upon  her  arm,  in  which 
was  a silver  thimble  marked  W.  M.  C.  The  Dairies 


of  the  others,  two  females  and  one  man,  were  un- 
known to  any  persons  present.  We  conversed  with 
one  gentleman,  who  informed  us  that  he  endeavored 
to  escape  with  his  wife,  that  he  held  her  until  she 
drowned  in  his  grasp,  and  that  lie  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  hold  to  save  himself,  which,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  who  thronged  the  gang- 
ways, was  extremely  difficult.  His  emotion  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  us  any  thing  like  a clear  ac- 
count of  the  accident.  It  is  said  his  lady  has  with 
her  $15  000.” 

A rumor  prevails  that  a young  lady,  a niece  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Heartt,  esq.  of  Troy,  expired  with  fright,  af- 
ter safely  reaching  the  shore. 

Mrs.  Starbuck,  of  Troy,  an  aged  lady,  was  carried 
to  the  shore  in  a small  boat,  and  every  attention  paid 
to  her;  but  the  exposure  and  alarm  proved  too  much 
lor  her  enfeebled  frame,  and  she  died  shortly  after 
reaching  the  shore. 

Much  anxiety  is  felt  for  R.  L.  Wyckoff,  esq.  mem- 
ber of  assembly  for  Kings  county,  and  a little  son  of 
Gen.  Mather,  member  from  New  York.  Gen.  Ma- 
ther, h is  son  and  Mr.  Wyckoff  we:e  together  after 
the  disaster,  when  Mr.  Wyekoft'  kindly  offered  to 
take  charge  of  the  iad,  while  General  Mather  took 
particular  charge  of  Mrs.  Mather,  who  was  in  a 
perilous  position.  They  parted,  and  since  that  mo- 
ment there  is  no  trace  of  either  Mr.  W.  or  the  lad. 

Later.  The  deads  which  reach  us  since  placing  the 
abuve  in  type,  confirm  the  worst  apprehensions.  Five 
ad  liti  mal  b >dies,  all  noddle  aged  females,  have  been 
taken  frym  the  wreck,  making  eleven  female  victims  in 
a!!,  and  the  ladies'  cabin  not  yot  reached,  nor  can  it  be 
until  it  is  raised  from  under  the  water.  Amongst  ihe 
bodies  recognized,  were  Lose  of  Mrs.  Coffin,  of  West 
Troy,  mother  of  Mr.  Geo.  Coffin,  whose  wife  also  per- 
ished, and  a Mrs.  Walker,  whose  husband,  a merchant 
of  N.  York,  recognized  her  by  his  own  minaiure  sus- 
pended round  her  neck.  Her  pocket  book  containing 
several  thousand  dollars,  was  found, — also  the  body  of  a 
young  man.  supposed  to  he  a western  merchant,  having 
also  a large  sum  in  notes,  enveloped  in  a memorandum 
of  articles  to  be  purchased . and  a handkerchief  marked 
“Sarah  Brimdage.”  Mr.  Wyck  iffissafe. 
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FOREIGN. 

SWITZERLAND.- 

Our  accounts  from  Switzerland  come  down  to  the 
12th  inst.  inclusive.  The  Diet  on  that  day  divided 
on  the  question  “that  the  Jesuits  be  excluded  the 
Confederation,”  when  the  numbers  stood  thus — for 
the  exclusion,  10  cantons  and  2 half  cantons,  against 
it  3 cantons  and  2 half  cantons.  Two  cantons  (St. 
Gall  and  Geneva),  declined  voting,  but  recommended 
that  the  cantons  in  which  the  Jesuits  had  established 
themselves  should  be  called  upon  to  remove  them. 

This  decision  leaves  the  matter  unsettled,  for  a 
majority,  consisting  of  at  least  12  cantons,  is  neces- 
sary to  render  valid  any  vote.  The  consequence  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  menacing,  although  we  learn 
from  our  private  letters  that  the  Jesuits  themselves 
intend  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  state  of  the 
Coniederation.  “As,  however,”  says  our  correspon- 
dent, “one  half  of  the  men  I see  are  mad  for  the  mo- 
ment, I should  not  be  surpri-ed  if  the  free  corps  were 
again  to  taka  the  field.”  It  is  evident  from  what 
precedes  that  the.  cantons  which  desire  to  keep  the 
Jesuits  have  not  tile  majority,  and  they  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  it;  for  even  if  St.  Gall  and  Geneva  should 
at  last  incline  to  that  side,  an  equality  of  votes  only 
could  be  the  result.  It  is  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  cantons  which  desire  to  see  the  Jesuits 
expelled  by  the  Diet  will  in  the  end  gain  the  advan- 
tage. 

The  public  mind  is  so  violently  agitated  at  present 
in  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in  the  cantons  of 
St.  Gall  and  Geneva,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  tiie  Grand  Councils  of  these  cantons,  which  have 
given  the  instructions  that  have  been  just  followed, 
shall  not  find  themselves  forced  to  act.  But  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  one  of  these  states  to  join  those  de- 
sirous of  the  general  expulsion  of  the  order  lo  give 
the  latter  the  majority  in  the  Diet. — London  Timet, 
7 III  March. 

PERSIA. 

Nestorian  mission.  A friend  of  ours  has  received 
letters  from  Nestoria,  m Persia,  to  the  22d  of  No- 
vember; and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  inter- 
esting items  of  information  concerning  tiie  critical 
position  of  the  American  tnissionanfeg  who  baveoji  < 
laboring  there. 
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When  this  mission  was  established  some  years 
since,  the  English  maintained  a splendid  embassy  in 
Persia,  in  order  to  conciliate  that  government  and 
thus  oppose  a barrier  to  the  anticipated  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  upon  the  British  Indian  empire. — 
Her  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  which  formed  so  ro- 
mantic a chapter  in  her  eastern  history,  was  promp- 
ted by  the  same  motive,  a purpose  to  seize  and  be- 
come master  of  the  passes  through  which  alone  the 
Russian  designs  could  be  carried  into  execution. — 
From  a variety  of  causes,  however,  and  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  disavowal  by  Russia  of  any  such  intention 
as  was  imputed  to  her  by  British  jealousy,  England 
was  induced  to  give  up  Affghanistan  and  to  with- 
draw her  embassy  from  Persia,  which  thenceforth 
came  under  Russian  influence.  A Russian  ambassa- 
dor took  up  his  residence  there,  and,  being  a zealous 
protestant,  extended  his  protection  to  the  American 
mission. 

About  a year  since,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled — for  the  third  time — from 
among  the  IN estorians.  The  French  court  immedi- 
ately took  measures  to  procure  a revocation  of  this 
decree,  and  despatched  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  a French  officer,  who  solicited  the  recall  of 
the  Jesuits.  This  application  being  opposed  firmly 
by  the  Russian  ambassador,  was  denied: — and  the 
French  officer  then  demanded  that  they  should  “be 
impartially  just,  and  send  away  the  protestants.”  To 
this  it  was  answered  that  the  reason  for  expelling 
the  Jesuits,  was  because  they  were  making  prose- 
lytes: but  that  the  American  missionaries  were  not 
exposed  to  the  same  charge,  seeking  merely  to  revive 
the  piety  and  learning  of  the  Nestorian  church;  and 
therefore  could  not  be  disturbed.  The  Frenchman 
affirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  been  prose- 
lyting from  the  Nestorian  church,  and  solicited  an 
examination  of  the  facts. 

A commission  was  accordingly  appointed,  which 
repaired  to  Ooroomiah  and  took  the  testimony  of  na 
tives  summoned  before  them.  By  this  testimony  the 
charge  was  not  substantiated,  but  it  was  believed 
that  a report  unfriendly  to  the  mission  had  been 
made  by  the  commission  and  signs  of  hostility  had 
been  exhibited  by  some  of  the  Russian  officials. — 
Mr.  Perkins,  connected  with  trie  mission,  had  set  out 
for  Teheran  in  order  to  learn  the  actual  state  of 
things  and  take  such  steps  as  should  appear,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  necessary. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo.  Advices  are 
received  as  late  as  the  8th  February.  The  Buenos 
Ayrean  authorities  had  given  notice  that  the  block- 
ade of  Montevideo  was  to  be  conducted  with  rigor, and 
that  any  foreign  vessel  attempting  to  enter  the  port 
would  be  subject  to  capture.  The  French  and  Bri- 
tish representatives  have  signified  that  their  flags 
shall  not  not  be  interrupted  with  impunity. 

TEXAS. 

We  learn  from  the  Houston  Star  that  when  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  Annexation  resolutions 
reached  that  city,  it  was  hailed  with  a burst  of  en- 
thusiasm by  the  citizens,  that  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. The  news  of  the  victorious  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  scarcely  excited  such  general  and  enthusi- 
astic rejoicing.  The  sound  of  the  drum  and  other 
musical  instruments,  the  ioar  of  cannon,  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  resounding  long  alter  mid- 
night, indicated  the  ardent  longing  of  Lhe  people  to 
return  once  more  under  the  glorious  iEgts  of  the 
American  Union. 

Amid  the  sounds  of  joy,  there  are  heard  the  mut- 
terings  of  discontent — not  so  loud,  butsufficiently  dis 
tinct  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  will  be  considera- 
ble opposition  to  the  measure.  We  do  nut,  however, 
apprehend  the  defeat  of  annexation  lrom  the  other 
side  of  the  Sabine. 

In  respect  to  the  disposition  of  President  Jones 
upon  the  question,  it  is  thought  a favorable  indication 
that  he  should  have  appointed  the  Hon.  David  S. 
Kaufman,  an  ardent  friend  of  annexation  as  Charge 
d’Affaires  to  the  United  States.  The  Hpuston  Tele- 
graph, in  speaking  to  this  point,  says: 

“We  find  that  an  impression  is  gaining  ground  that 
President  Jones  is  opposed  to  annexation,  and  the 
Washington  Register  is  regarded  as  uttering  his  sen 
iments  upon  this  subject.  We,  however,  have  rea 
on  to  believe  that  the  articles  in  the  Register  are 
ubli'shed  entirely  independent  of  him  and  without 
.is  assent  or  dissent,  as  he  troubles  himself  very 
itlle  about  the  affairs  of  either  of  the  editors  al 
Washington.  We  have  “information  on  which  we 
can  rely”  that  he  is  a warm  friend  of  annexation, 
and.^disposed  to  make  any  honorable  sacrifices  to  ob 
tailf  it. 

The  new®  of  the  abolition  of  duties  upon  cotton 
imported  iAEngland,  will  take  away  the  mam  prop 
of  th®  anti-annexationists,  as  it  was  the  hope  ol  ob- 


taining an  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  that  furnished  the  staple  argument  of  the 
opposition. 

Aside  from  this  matterof  annexation,  we  find  little 
that  is  interesting  to  our  readers  in  our  Texas  files. 
Thecitizens  of  Milam  and  Montgomery  counties  have 
evinced  a spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  way  of  re- 
sisting the  tax  collector. 

President  Jones  has  vetoed  the  act  of  congress  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  imported  goods. 

The  Galveston  News  says  that  Gen.  Arista,  has 
sent  despatches  to  the  Texas  government  by  way  of 
Corpus  Christi.  The  purport  of  these  despatches  is 
said  to  be  an  invitation  to  the  Texan  government  to 
join  the  Mexican  General  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Camanehe  Indians  that  have  become  the  pest  of 
the  Rio  Grande  settlements. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  says; 

The  revenue  cutter  Alert,  Capt.  Sympton,  arrived 
on  Monday  from  Corpus  Christi.  We  learn  that  the 
party  of  Indians,  of  n hose  passage  down  (lie  country 
we  have  before  had  intelligence,  are  encamped  with- 
in fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  are 
pronounced  to  be  a body  of  Camanclies,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  numbering  in  all  perhaps 
2000  or  2500.  Capt.  Hays,  with  his  company  was  at 
the  ranch  when  the  cutter  sailed,  the  whole  force 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  Mon- 
day last  was  the  day  set  to  go  out  to  give  the  Indians 
battle.  Should  our  people  receive  no  material  rein- 
forcement, a hard  fight  m3y  be  expected,  as  there 
are  probably  some  four  hundred  warriors  among 
the  Indians,  while  the  squaws  and  young  ones  are  not 
backward  in  lending  a hand  in  an  emergency. 

The  Texans  were  armed  with  Colt’s  repeaters, 
and  were  expected  to  give  a good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

Three  Wacoes  were  recently  killed  near  Bastrop. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a large  party 
that  recently  made  a foray  upon  that  section  of 
country. 

Corn  was  selling  in  Houston  on  the  12th  inst.,  at 
$1  per  bushel. 

The  whooping  cough  was  prevalent  in  many  part- 
of  the  country. 

Just  before  the  New  York  left  Galveston,  a British 
man  of  war  entered  that  port,  bearing  despatches  to 
Capt.  Elliott,  British  Envoy,  from  his  government. — 
It  was  said  that  this  vessel  had  a vast  amount  of 
money  on  board,  and  that  the  despatches  contained 
instructions  to  Capt.  Elliott  to  offer  to  guaranty  the 
national  independence  of  Texas,  provided  the  an- 
nexation resolutions  are  rejected.  It  was  further  re 
ported  that  the  French  government  had  also  offered 
lhe  same  guaranty  on  the  same  conditions.  Private 
advices  assure  us  that  when  these  propositions  were 
made  known  in  Galveston,  the  people  snapped  their 
fingers,  saying  “the  foreigners  were  too  late.” 

Capt.  Ei  I loll  set  out  for  lhe  capital  immediately  af- 
ter receiving  his  despatches — M.  Saligny,  the  French 
Charge,  was  already  there. 


Til  . SLAVE  TRADE. 


What  is  to  be  the  immediate,  and  what  the  ulti- 
mate effect,  of  the  radical  change  which  is  announc- 
ed to  have  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  iri  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  is  worthy 
of  serious  contemplation.  That  they  have  fora 
number  of  years,  been  pursuing  a course  which  not 
only  embroiled  them  with  other  powers  and  kept 
them  in  hot  water,  but  which  utterly  failed  of  ef- 
fecting the  object  they  professed  to  have  in  view, 
(the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,)  is  at  length  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  the  course  is  abandoned. 

What  next?  Will  the  slave  trade  be  resumed , unob- 
slructed?  Will  it  meet  with  fresh  countenance  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century?  Is  humanity 
to  be  turned  back  from  its  onward  course? 

When  from  the  best  impulses  of  humanity,  erring 
mortals  have  taken  a wrong  course,  they  s..ould 
halt,  review  the  past,  and  deliberate  upon  the  future: 

The  onward  career  of  light,  liberty,  and  truth,  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  The  presumption  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  folly  of  men,  may  retard,  but  cannot 
frustrate  the  designs  of  a benignant  Providence. 

The  whole  British  policy  of  an  armed  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  warmly  and 
invariably  opposed  by  some  of  the  earliest  and  stead 
iest  opponents  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  country. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  vv  ho  were  the  pioneers  in 
behalf  of  the  African,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  anxiously  protested  against  it,  and  predicted 
its  failure.  We  were  not  until  recently,  aware  mat 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  were 
also  opposed  to  that  course.  The  lollow  ing  memo- 
rial from  that  society  may  have  l ad  some  influence 
in  determining  ihat  government  to  abandon  the  fur- 
ther effort. 


To  the  honorable  the  commons  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament 
assembled,  the  petition  of  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti  slavery  Society, 
Sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  rejoice  in  the 
rapidly  spreading  conviction,  that  so  long  as  slavery 
exists  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  anmhila- 
tion  of  the  slave-trade;  and  that  it  is  felt  not  only  by 
those  who  object  upon  principle  to  the  use  of  an 
armed  force,  but  by  the  public  generally,  to  be  im- 
practicable to  suppress  it  by  such  means. 

That  a review  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  renders  it  obvious  that  some  deeply  - 
afflicting  evils  have  resulted  from  t lie  application  of 
coercive  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  slpve-trade; 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  a dreadful  aggra- 
vation of  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  Jhe  middle 
passage,  a fearful  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
on  the  number  of  unhappy  victims  shipped  for  the 
slave  markets,  and,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a 
lamentable  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  am  urit  of  treasure  in  vain. 

That  your  petitioners  have  always  been  of  opin- 
ion that  the  employment  of  an  armed  force  for  the 
suppression  of  the  nefarious  traffic  would  prove  in 
effectual;  and  this  opinion  having  been  confirmed  by 
indubitable  facts, 

Your  petitioners  respectfully,  yet  urgently,  en- 
treat your  honorable  house,  to  confine  its  exertions 
in  future  to  the  employment  of  such  means  as  are  of 
a pacific  character,  and  to  concentrate  all  its  efforts 
on  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery,  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  extinguishing  the  nefarious  traffic 
ill  human  beings. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Clarkson,  President.  , 


THE  RSGHT  OF  SEARCH. 


The  following  is  a brief  debate  which  took  place 
in  parliament  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  search. 

“Lord  John  Russell  said  he  was  not  pleased  with 
the  appointment  of  a joint  commission  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  treaties  with  France.  The 
people  of  England  would  look  with  jealousy  at  any 
thing  that  will  weaken  the  means  of  the  repression 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said:  After  the  sacrifices  made  by 
this  country,  1 do  believe  that  there  is  the  high  test 
political  and  moral  obligation  on  us  to  adopt  every 
measure,  consistent  with  the  general  law  of  nations, 
which  can  by  possibility  contribute  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  traffic.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  observe, 
the  French  chambers  have  declared  twice,  I believe, 
against  this  right  of  search;  public'  opinion  in  F ranee 
has  been  raised  against  it,  and  say  what  you  will, 
the  right  of  search  becomes,  in  a material  degree, 
paralysed  when  it  is  against  the  sense  of  the  organs 
of  public  opinion,  and  against  the  general  sense  of 
the  country.  The  question  then  comes  up,  whether 
any  other  measures,  less  objectionable  and  equally 
efficacious,  can  be  adopted.  This  was  the  inquiry  to 
be  answered  by  the  commission.  Whom  did  the 
French  minister  propose  to  conduct  the  inquiry  on 
Jhe  pari  of  France?  oneof  the  highest  authorities  in 
France;  one  who  is  universally  respected — the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  political  power 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  effect  that  great 
object  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  It  was 
this  illustrious  individual  who  counselled  one  treaty, 
and  concluded  the  other  in  1831,  and  1833,  and,  if 
prejudices  are  to  operate  on  the  subject,' all  his  are 
in  lavor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty.  This  is 
the  man  offered  by  the  French  government  to  us,  (or 
ti  e purpose  of  determining  whether  any  measures 
more  efficacious  than  the  right  of  search  can  be  de- 
vised. (Hear.)  Whom  have  we  invited  to  assist  in 
the  inquiry?  Dr.  Lushirigton,  a man,  who  during  his 
whole  life,  has  been  ready  to  sacrifice  political  pow- 
er or  pecunialy  advantage  for  the  great  object  ol  lhe 
suppression  ol  the  slave  trade. 

Lord  Palmerston  said:  the  com  mission  was  quite 
useless,  because  there  is  rio  man  who  has  the  least 
common  sense  but  must  know  that  wiihout  the  right 
of  search  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  to  suppress 
the  iniquitous  traffic  in  slaves.  To  appoint  a com- 
mission to  inquire  whether  the  right  ot  search  is  es- 
sential for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  just 
about  as  rational  as  appointing  a commission  to  in- 
quire whether  two  and  two  make  four,  or  whether 
they  can  make  anything  else.  (Hear,  and  a laugh.) 
It  is  a perfectly  sell  evident  proposition,  no  one  can 
doubt  it — that,  unless  you  have  a maritime  police,  it 
is  impossible,  absolutely  and  physically  impossible, 
to  pul  down  the  slave  trade. 

Lord  Sandon,  hoped  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and 
Dr.  Lushirigton  would  suecessluily  arrange  it,  for  it 
was  not  only  a source  of  irritation,  but  might  lead  to 
open  war  with  the  most  important  maritime  power 
of  the  world. 
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Lord  Howicksaid,  that  he  could  not  help  thinking: 
hat  there  was  great  force  in  objections  respect- 
ing evils  and  practical  difficulties  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade,  but  at  the  same  lime  he  could 
not  say  that  he  had  heard  much  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  that  object  by  forcible  means 
within  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  For 
thirty  years  we  had  persevered  in  those  efforts;  for 
thirty  years  we  had  endeavored  to  keep  the  police  of 
the  seas,  and  to  prevent  the  slave  trade  from  being 
carried  on;  and  what  had  been  the  result?  It  was 
admitted  even  by  the  advocates  of  that  policy — and 
he  (Lord  Howick)  had  always  been  as  eager  on  its 
lehalf  as  any — that  hitherto  the  practical  effect  of 
ur  efforts  had  been  that  millions  of  pounds  of  ex- 
jnse  had  been  incurred;  that  the  lives  of  thou- 
inds  of  our  bravest  officers  and  men  had  been  sacri- 
ced;  and  yet,  that  we  had  not  only  failed  to  accom- 
lish  our  objects,  but  had  actually  added  to  the  hor- 
irs  of  the  slave  trade. 

He  believed  it  to  be  impossible,  by  any  vigilance 
r activity  on  the  part  of  naval  cruisers,  to  suppress 

smuggling  trade  of  this  kind,  carried  on  along  the 
oast  of  a continent,  over  a space  of  thousands  of 
niles,  and  where  it  was  easy  to  baffle  the  utmost 
igilance  that  could  be  employed.  He  confessed  he 
ould  not  help  feeling  some  suspicion  that  more  suc- 
cess would  follow  from  a different  course;  he  could 
not  help  believing,  if  we  were  no  longer  to  take  on 
ourselves  the  task  of  keeping  the  police  of  the  seas, 
but  were  to  leave  every  nation  to  prevent  its  own 
subjects  from  engaging  in  the  trade,  the  feeling  of 
shame  would  be  excited  before  the  civilized  world, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  feeling  of  pride  in  re- 
sisting our  efforts,  and  that  a regard  to  their  own 
interests  and  honor,  would  induce  Brazil  and  Cuba 
to  put  a stop  to  the  trade.  It  was  as  easy  for  them 
to  do  it  as  it  was  difficult  to  us.  When  a nation 
were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade,  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  colonies  showed  that  there 
was  no  difficulty.  Therefore  he  thought  other  na- 
tions could  succeed,  while  we  should  only  continue  to 
fail.  The  danger  to  which  those  countries  would  be 
pul  from  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  after 
we  had  ceased  to  interfere  to  suppress  it  would  of 
itself  be  the  strongest  motive  to  them  to  alter  their 
policy.  Brazil  was  now  in  a very  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  she  was  vyhen  we  were  carrying 
on  the  slave  trade.  She  was  no  Jonger  a colony, 
having  the  mother  country  to  fall  back  upon  when- 
ever she  was  placed  in  any  position  requiring  assist- 
ance. Already  we  know  that  the  disproportion  of 
the  black  population  as  compared  with  the  whites, 
excited  very  serious  fears  among  the  best  judging  per- 
sons in  that  country,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
Brazil,  if  placed  in  such  a position  that  she  would 
no  longer  feel  that  in  continuing  the  trade  she 
was  only  opposing  the  insolent  dictation  of  this 
country,  would  take  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
trade. 

He  thought  the  same  with  respect  to  Cuba;  and, 
with  regard  to  France,  he  fully  concurred  with  the 
right  honorable  baronet  opposite  in  all  that  he  had 
said  as  to  the  inefficaey  of  all  the  treaties  on  this  sub- 
ject entered  into  with  that  country,  if  not  carried 
out  in  a cordial  spirit  by  both  parties.  After  all 
we  had  seen  during  the  last  two  years,  no  man  could 
expect  that  cordial  co-operation  with  the  French 
nation  or  the  French  people;  but  if  we  were  to  say 
to  them  we  would  no  longer  interfere  (and  we  ought 
not  to  do  so  unless  there  was  a prospect  of  success,) 
then,  he  believed,  a very  different  spirit  would  be 
shown  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Of  course,  when  we  were  ourselves  carrying 
on  the  trade,  it  was  very  natural  to  argue  that  if  ive 
did  not  do  it  other  nations  would;  but  when  the 
question  was  merely  one  of  our  exercising  the  police 
of  the  seas,  it  became  a very  different  one.  We 
were  not  called  on,  we  had  no  duty  to  exercise  that 
police,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  by  so  doing  we 
were  really  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity. — 
Therefore  he  did  hope  that  if  the  government  perse- 
vered for  the  present  in  the  policy  they  had  hitherto 
pursued,  they  would  at  no  distant  period  look  to  the 
results  of  their  measures,  and  if  they  found  that  they 
did  not  succeed  by  forcible  means  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  he  hoped  they  would  have  the  manliness 
and  courage,  however  unpopular  such  a course  might 
be,  to  come  forward  and  state,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  their  policy  had  failed,  and  that  they 

were  prepared  to  recommend  its  discontinuance 

This,  he  contended,  was  the  light  in  which  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  the  cause  oftjumanity.  For,  was  it  worth 
while  to  continue  such  an  expenditure  of  human  life 
as  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  if  the  plan  was 
found  to  be  a practical  failure?  Still  less  should  it  be 
continued,  where  it  threatened  the  slightest  addition 
to  the  daDger  of  war  between  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors. 


ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH 

Electro  magnetic  telegraph.  We  mentioned 
in  our  last  that  a project  was  in  progress  by  an  as- 
sociation with  a view  to  construct  a line  of  telegraphs 

to  connect  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  It  is  now  stated  that  a line  is  also  to  be 
constructed  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  Harris- 
burg and  that  another  is  in  contemplation  to  connect 
the  city  of  Washington  with  the  city  of  N.  Orleans. 
That  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  will  soon 
have  the  benefit  of  this  most  wonderful  system  of 
correspondence,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt. 
The  community  at  large,  should  hold  on  to  this  im- 
provement and  have  the  free  use  of  it  in  its  fullest 
development  rather  than  that  it  should  become  a go- 
vernment monopoly,  as  has  been  contemplated.  The 
public  mails  are  under  the  constitution  a government 
monopoly.  Reasons  exist  why  this  means  of  com- 
munication should  have  been  so  also.  But  upon  the 
whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a republic, 
the  people  will  be  able  to  make  more  use  of  this  in- 
vention than  any  government  could — and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  flail  each  additional  link  to  the 
grand  chain  of  correspondence,  as  another  achieve- 
ment of  science  over  time  and  space,  connecting  man 
more  intimately  with  his  fellow  man,  making  one 
family  of  the  whole. 

From  the  Biltimore  American  we  extract  the 
following — “Our  readers  were  aware  some  time 
since  that  prof.  Morse  had  devised  a plan  for  con- 
ducting the  electric  fluid  across  rivers  by  means  of 
the  water  itself.  As  the  particulars  of  this  plan  have 
not  been  presented  to  the  public  through  the  papers, 
we  annex  a description  of  it  furnished  by  professor 
Morse  himself  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at 
Washington.  But  defore  doing  so  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  the  facts  which  led  to  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1342,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Institute.  Prof. 
M.  undertook  to  give  to  the  people  ol  New  York  a 
demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  iiis  invention, 
by  connecting  Governor’s  Island  with  Castle  Gar- 
den— a distance  of  one  mile.  For  this  purpose  he 
laid  his  wires,  properly  insulated,  beneath  the  water. 
He  had  just  commenced  operating,  and  received  two 
or  three  characters,  when  his  intentions  were  com- 
pletely frustrated  in  the  destruction  of  a part  of  his 
conductors  by  a vessel,  which  drew  them  up  on  her 
anchor,  and  cut  them  off.  It  was  during  the  subse- 
quent night,  whilst  suffering  mortification  at  this 
failure,  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  arranging  his 
wires  along  the  banks  of  the  river  so  as  to  cause  the 
water  itself  to  conduct  the  electricity  across.  An 
experiment  was  made  soon  after  at  Washington  on 
the  canal,  with  success;  and  a senes  of  experiments, 
made  last  fall,  developed  the  law  governing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electricity.  The  following  diagram  will 
explain  the  experiments  referred  to: 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  banks  of  the  river;  N,  P,  are 
the  battery;  E is  the  electro-magnet;  wt,  to,  are  the 
wires  along  the  banks,  connecting  with  copper  plates, 
f,g,  /»,  i,  which  are  placed  in  the  water.  When  this 
arrangement  is  complete,  the  electricity  generated 
by  the  battery  passes  from  the  positive  pole  P to  the 
plate  h,  across  the  river,  through  the  water  to  plate 
i,  and  thence  around  the  coil  to  the  magnet  E,  to 
plate/;  across  the  river  again  to  plate  g,  and  thence 
to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  N.  The  numbers, 
1,  2,3,  4,  indicate  the  distance  along  the  bank  mea- 
i sured  by  the  number  of  times  of  the  distance  across 
1 the  river. 

The  distance  across  the  canal  is  80  feet;  on  Au- 
gust 24th,  the  following  were  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment: 
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Showing  that  electricity  crosses  the  river,  and  in 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plait s tit  Ike  wa- 


ter. The  distance  of  the  plates  on  the  same  side  of  th8 
river  Jrom  each  other,  also  affects  the  result.  Having 
ascertained  the  general  fact.  I was  desiroiu  of  disco- 
vering the  best  practical  distance  at  which  to  place 
my  copper  plates;  and,  riot  having  the  leisure  myself, 
I requested  my  friend,  Professor  Gale,  to  make  the 
experiments  for  me.  * * * 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  would  seem 
that  there  may  be  situations  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments I have  made  for  passing  electricity  across  the 
rivers  may  be  useful,  although  experience  alone  can 
determine  whether  lofty  spars,  on  which  the'.vires 
may  be  suspended,  erected  in  the  rivers,  may  not  be 
deemed  the  most  practical.  The  experiments  made 
were  but  for  a short  distance;  in  which,  however,  the 
principle  was  fully  proved  to  be  correct. 

It  has  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  my  able 
assistants,  Messrs.  Vail  and  Rogers,  across  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  with  complete 
success — a distance  of  nearly  a mile. 

Elecrology — Talking  telegraph.  At  one  of  his 

lectures  on  elcctrology,  delivered  at  Cincinnati  last 
week  by  Professor  Locke,  he  exhibited,  as  a matter 
of  curious  amusement,  his  talking  telegraph.  The 
Atlas  says  that  this  telegraph  does  not,  it  is  true,  ar- 
ticulate words,  but  it  articulates  the  elements  of 
wo  Tls,  viz:  letters.  The  letters  used  are  those  of 
Morse,  and  they  are  made  audible  by  a pipe  sounding 
in  monotone  during  the  time  of  a dot  or  line  execut- 
ed by  the  proper  Morse  telegraph;  but  interrupted 
during  the  blank  or  space  part  of  the  letter.  ludepd, 
the  telegraph  exhibited,  registers  the  words  on  paper 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pipe  is  sounding  them,  the 
pipe  being  open  and  continuing  to  sound  whilst  the 
stylus  is  marking  the  revolving  fillet.  Thus  it  both 
speaks  and  writes  at  the  same  moment.  Prof.  L.  con- 
siders this  invention  only  as  an  amusing  modification 
of  Morse’s  telegraph,  by  which  the  communications 
may  he  made  currently  intelligible  to  a large  audi- 
ence, provided  they  understand  the  alphabet,  which 
becomes'a  kind  of  monotone  music;  the  short  lines 
or  dots  being  represented  by  short  notes,  and  the 
longer  one3  by  tones  more  protracted. 


• NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

James  M.  Buchanan,  postmaster  at  Baltimore,  in 
place  of  Thomas  Finley,  removed. 

W.  W.  Happy,  postmaster  at  Jacksonville,  111., 
vice  Mears, "removed. 

James  Polk,  of  Somerset,  Md.,  naval  officer,  at 
Baltimore,  in  place  of  J.  K.  Handy,  removed. 

Joseph  White,  navy  agent  at  Baltimore,  in  place 
of  Sam’i  McLellan,  removed. 

Michael  McBluir,  appraiser  in  the  custom  house, 
at  Baltimore,  in  place  of  John  Lester,  removed. 

Win.  L.  Marshall,  district  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Maryland,  in  place  of  Z.  Collins  Lee,  removed. 

Naval  officer.  Daniel  Vaughan,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  vice  John  McCliriton,  removed. 

Surveyors.  John  McNeil, 'Boston,  Mass,  vice  Jo- 
seph Grafton,  removed. 

Win.  H.  Cole,  jr.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  vice 
Thomas  Lloyd,  removed. 

Land  officer.  John  Dement,  receiver,  Dixon,  Illi- 
nois, vice  James  Swan,  removed. 

United  States  treasury.  The  amount  of  cash 
on  deposite  on  the  24lh  ult.,  as  officially  reported, 
was  $0,796,401  82  on  which,  drafts’to  the  amount  of 
$!,04?,6J7  70  had  been  drawn,  leaving  $5,748,778  33 
subject  to  draft.  Of  this  $233,526  was  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bank,  Boston;  about  $1,340,000  was  divided 
between  seven  different  banks  in  New  York;  $200,- 
000  was  in  a couple  of  the  hanks  in  Philadelphia; 
the  same  amount  in  a couple  of  the  Baltimore  banks; 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  in  three  of  the  WashI 
ington  city  banks,  and  $382,733  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Corcoran  So  Riggs,  Washington. 

The  Mexican  instalment.  The  N.  Orleans  Bee, 
of  the  24th  ult.  says:  “We  published  a few  days  ago 
a paragraph  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer  relative  to 
the  last  Mexican  instalment,  in  which  Trigueros,  a 
partner  of  the  firms  of  Hargous  & Co.,  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Voss  & Co.,  in  New  York,  is  severely  handled’ 
for  a supposed  appropriation  to  his  own  use,  of  the 
funds  destined  for  the  U.  States  government.  A cit- 
izen of  Mexico,  M.  Payno,  editor  of  the  Siglo  diez  y 
Neuve,  who  is  now  in  our  city,  has  called  upon  us 
and  requested  us  to  make  the  following  statement 
exonerating  Trigueros  from  the  accusations  of  the 
Enquirer .” 

Weio  Orleans,  March  22 d,  1845. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  the  Bee,  of  yesterday,"  it 
published  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  whie'h  is 
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is  stated  that  Mr  Trigueros,  Santa  Anna’s  fiscal 
agent,  “paid  with  one  hand  the  last  instalment  ($315, 
000)  into  the  other,  with  which  he  wrote  the  receipt 
as  agent  of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  that  he  has 
absquatulated  cai tying  with  him  this  amount,  which 
the  United  Slates  will  doubtless  lose.” 

As  a friend  of  Mr.  Trigueros  and  a lover  of  truth 
and  justice,  I beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  he  is  not 
a partner  in  the  firm  of  Hargous  & Co.,  nor  in  that 
of  Voss  & Co. — that  Mr.  Trigueros  never  dreamt  of 
“absquatulating,”  inasmuch  as  he  resigned  of  his 
own  free  will,  Jong  before  the  revolution  in  Mexico 
and  the  fall  of  Santa  Anna,  and  that  he  is  now  resi- 
ding /n  Mexico,  and  has  never  thought  of  commit- 
ting the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Voss  is  a merchant  of  established  reputation, 
who  would  not  violate  his  engagements  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever.  The  payment  of  the  instal 
ment  in  question  has  doubtless  been  retarded  by  the 
recent  revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico,  and  now 
that  they  have  terminated  peacefully,  1 feel  satisfied 
that  the  new  administration  will  afford  no  cause  of 
complaint  to  foreign  nations. 

You  will  confer  an  obligation  by  publishing  this 
correction  of  a misstatement  into  which  the  editors 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  have  probably  inadver- 
tently fallen.  Very  respectfully,  M.  PAYNO. 

Oregon.  A letter  from  Oregon  published  in  the 
Globe,  says  that  the  territory  has  been  regularly  or- 
ganized by  the  consent  of  a majority  of  the  cililens 
for  their  own  municipal  regulations;  elections  held 
in  the  various  di-tricts  for  an  executive  committee 
of  three;  for  a chief  justice,  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  sheriff,  justices  of  the  peace,  mili- 
tary officers,  &,c. 

The  writer  adds:  “Our  provisional  laws  have  been 
in  force  twelve  months  or  more;  courts  held  in  tbe 
several  districls;  and  the  laws  executed  with  as 
much  promptness  and  satisfaction  as  they  are  usually 
in  a frontier  settlement,  notwithstanding  our  citi 
zens  are  made  up  w ith  subjects  of  almost  every  civi- 
lized government  in  the  world.  Of  course,  these 
laws  arc  to  give  way  to  either  of  the  contending  par- 
ties for  jurisdiction  when  that  mooted  question  shall 
have  been  settled. 

“The  laws  of  Iowa  have  been  adopted  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  ttie  wants  of  this  territory.  The  le- 
gislative committee  ineel  again  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  December  next  by  adjournment. 

“The  canal  chartered  (a  copy  of  which  I send 
you)  1 am  informed  will  cost  the  proprietor  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Us  length  will  be  near 
half  a mile,  part  of  the  way  through  a solid  bed  of 
primitive  rock.  The  fall,  from  head  to  fool,  I am 
informed  hy  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  engineer, 
Mr.  Fenton,  will  be  about  thirty-five  feet.  The  wing 
necessarily  thrown  acruss  the  east  chute  of  ihe  river, 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  will  render  the  hith- 
erto precarious  navigation  of  the  river,  at  this  point, 
safe  and  easy.  Several  canoes  have  passed  over  the 
falls,  drowning  ail  oil  board.  The  last  one,  above 
twelve  months  ago,  carrying  six  persons  among 
whom  were  the  late  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
younger  sister.  This  itself  remedied,  would  fully 
reward  the  community  lor  the  privilege  conferred 
by  the  legislature.  Part  of  the  contract  lor  excavat- 
ing has  already  been  let  to  a Mr.  Hatch,  an  A ueri- 
can  citizen,  who,  with  several  hands,  is  engaged  in 
its  construction.  All  is  life  and  pru-perily  here,  and 
nothing  is  w anted  to  make  this  one  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions ol  lhe  globe,  but  good  laws  and  industrious  and 
enterprising  citizens.” 

The  protest  of  the  Mexican  Minister.  The 
N.  York  Evening  Post  publishes  the  protest  of  Geri. 
Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  It  was  communicated  to  that  paper, 
with  the  following  letter,  by  its  Washington  corres- 
pondent. 

Washington,  March  29,  1845. 

I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  you  a co- 
py of  the  late  protest  of  Gen.  Almonte. 

It  was  communicated  by  the  general  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  from  one  of  whom  I have  procured  this 
copy.  It  is  written  in  the  original  with  great  force 
and  elegance,  traits  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the 
admirable  despatches  of  the  Mexican  minister,  and  i 
regret  that  this  important  paper  loses,  necessarily, 
much  of  its  value  by  a translation,  however  careiul- 
Jy  done.  It  is  couched  in  the  most  dignified  terms, 
but  not  marked,  as  reported,  by  any  violence  of  ex- 
pression, which  would  be  unworthy  t he  occasion  and 
the  subject,  and  totally  foreign  to  the  character  oi 
its  distinguished  author. 

It  is  a general  source  of  regret  here,  the  departure 
of  Gen.  Almonte  arid  lainily.  iheir  amiamiity  oi 
character,  their  affable  manners,  and -a  charming 
simplicity  oi  deportment,  so  chaiacterislie  ol  high- 
bred people,  endeared  them  to  a very  large  circle  ol 


friends  and  acquaintance.  The  best  wishes  of  a!!  ac- 
company them  to  their  home. 

[translation] 

The  undersigned,  &c.,  &c.,  has  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  &c„,  &<*..  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  to  him  the  profound  re- 
gret with  which  he  has  seen  that  the  general  con- 
gress of  the  Union  has  passed  a law  consenting  to 
and  admitting  into  the  American  confederation  the 
Mexican  province  of  Texas. 

For  these  reasons,  the  undersigned,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  instructions,  finds  himself  obliged  to  protest, 
as  he  does  accordingly  protest,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  against  the 
law  passed  on  the  28lh  of  last  month,  hy  the  general 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  sanctioned  on  the 
first  of  the  present  month  by  the  president  of  the 
said  slates,  by  which  ttie  province  of  Texas,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  is  allowed  to  be 
admitted  into  the  American  Union. 

The  undersigned,  in  like  manner  declares  lhat 
the  aforesaid  law  can,  in  no  manner,  invalidate  the 
right  which  the  Mexican  nation  possesses  to  recover 
the  aforesaid  province  of  Texas,  of  which  she  is  now 
unjustly  despoiled,  and  which  rignt  she  will  sustain 
and  enforce  at  all  times,  by  whatsoever  means  are  in 
her  power. 

The  undersigned  had  flittered  himself  that  in  this 
question  the  good  sense  and  sound  opinions  of  the 
citizens  most  distinguished  and  experienced  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  this  republic,  would 
have  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  of  the  Union;  but  unfortunately  this  has  riot 
been  the  case,  and  contrary  to  his  hopes  and  most 
sincere  wishes,  he  sees  consummated  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  an  act  of  aggression  the  mod  unjust 
which  can  be  recalled  in  the  annals  of  modern  his- 
tory, such  as  the  spoliation  of  a friendly  nation,  like 
Mexico,  of  a considerable  part  of  her  territory. 

The  undersigned,  « ill  say,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
hon.  secretary  of  state  of  ttie  United  States,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  inform  ttie  president  of  the 
said  states  of  the  same,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
law  against  which  he  lias  just  protested,  his  mission 
to  this  government  is  terminated  from  to-day.  Con- 
sequently the  undersigned  requests  the  hon.  secreta- 
ry of  state  to  be  pleased  to  send  him  his  passport,  as 
he  has  arranged  to  quit  this  city  as  soon  as  possible 
for  New  York. 

The  undersigned.  &c.  (Signed.) 

Washington,  6th  March,  1845. 

NAVY. 

The  home  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Potomac 
44,  Cnpt  Gwynn,  flag  of  Com  naniler  Conner,  thi 
Falmouth , sloop,  20,  Commander  Sands,  the  brig 
Somers , Gerry,  and  Lawrence.  Jarvis,  each  10  guns 
were  at  Pensacola  on  the  25lli  ull.,  with  orders  ti 
provision  for  a four  months’  cruise  supposed  to  hi 
destined  for  the  Mexiean  coast.  We  noticed  in  our 
last  that  the  Potomac  was  leaking,  and  will  require 
to  be  sent  into  dock  for  repairs. 

Tbe  -quadron  which  was  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  for 
the  Mediterranean,  consisting  ot  the  Princeton,  steam- 
er, the  sloops  of  war  Saratoga  and  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
hrig  Porpoise,  have  received  countermanding  orders. 
The  Princeton  proceeds  to  Pniladelphia  to  take  in  her 
“big  gun,”  and  will  then  rejoin  the  squadron.  Capt. 
Stockion  will  hoist  his  broad  pendant  and  the  whole 
will  proceed  to  their  new  destination  (surmised  to  be 
off  Vera  Cruz  ) 

A letter  from  Mobile  dated  2d  inst.  stales,  that  the 
Somers  and  Lawrence  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the 
31st  ull.  with  sealed  orders,  and  lhat  the  Falmouth, 
with  like  orders,  would  leave  there  soon. 

The  Princeton,  U-  S.  steamer,  run  from  Norfolk  to 
the  capes  of  Delaware  in  twenty-two  hours,  and 
from  thence  up  to  Philadelphia  against  a stiff  north- 
wester, in  time  hours — making  thirty-one  hours  from 
Norfolk,  anchoring  on  the  8th  inst. 

The  Portsmouth,  U.  Stales  sloop  of  war,  in  33  days 
from  Norfolk,  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  27 tii  of  Febru- 
ary. 

The  Raritan,  U.  States  ship,  was  in  port. 

The  New  Yerk  Sun  say- — --Captain  Stockton  is, 
we  learn,  about  retiring  from  tho  navy,  ttie  manage- 
merit  of  his  own  large  private  fortune,  requiring  his 
personal  attention. 

Extraordinary  from  Rio  The  following  letter 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  Saturday;  it 
was  received  by  the  Napoleon  at  this  port  from  Rio. 
The  Brazilian  papers  of  the  date,  and  letters  four 
days  later,  seem  to  say  nothing  about  such  ail  affair. 
We  copy  the  letter  because  if  true,  it  is  important, 
and  if  incorrect,  ihe  contradiction  must  be  general. 

It  seems  to  os  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  it 
not  some  wilful  misrepresentation  in  the  epistle. 

[U.  S,  Gazette, 


Rio  Janeiro,  1 l(/i  February,  18.15 
Extraordinary  news— Rumor  of  the  American  minister 
Itaoing  demanded  Itis  passports,  Sfc. 

The  American  brig  Porpoise,  owned  somewher 
rlown  oast,  having  be^n  chartered  by  a Braziha  B 
merchant  for  a year,  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world  on  lawtul  voyages  and  wilb  lawful  cargos, 
was,  on  the  234  tilt  , seized  in  a forcible  manner  by 
the  American  authorities  in  this  port  on  her  arrival 
from  Quilemane,  (two  boats  crews  of  the  United 
States  vessels  of  war,  in  all  32  men,  with  drawn  cut- 
lasses, hoarding  this  poor  unarmed  merchant  brig  in 
a most  ferocious  manner,)  upon  suspicion  that  the 
captain  and  crew  had  been  aiding  and  abetting  the 
slave  trade.  The  seizure  was  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  permission  of  the  Brazilian  boarding  offi- 
eer.  This  may  be  so;  and  upon  application  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  hy  the  American  minister, 
he.  it  is  said,  received  verbal  consent  to  hold  vessel 
and  crew  until  the  ease  had  been  investigated.  The 
Porpoise  was  consequently  anchored  under  the  guns 
of  the  frigate  Raritan. 

While  correspondence  was  being  carried  on  in  di- 
plomatic order,  the  minister  of  justice  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  armed  force,  consisting  of  six  gun-boats- 
and  100  men,  to  proceed  on  board  the  Porpoise  and 
deman- 1 the  release  of  vessel,  crew,  and  passengers, 
vv  Inch  demand,  if  refused,  was  to  be  enforced  vi  et 
armis. 

The  commodore,  much  to  be  astonishment  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  said  force,  did  refuse  to  deliv- 
er up  vessel  and  crew,  but  gave  up  the  passengers, 
with  which  the  Brazilian  officer  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, the  commodore  having  politely  hinted  to  him 
that  he  had  a frigate,  a brig  of  war,  and  five  hundred 
men,  to  oppose  any  forcible  demonsti ation  on  his 
part,  and  therefore  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  anything  by  means  of  arms. 

If  this  affair  had  ended  here,  all  would  have  been 
well,  and  the  American  authorities  h ive  come  off 
with  flying  colors,  but  (he  Brazilian  government,  not 
so  easily  satisfi-d  as  their  officer,  made  a formal  de- 
mand for  Vie  delivery  of  vessel  and  crew  to  them. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  finding  himself  in 
rather  a had  fix  with  his  brother  ministers  and  coun- 
trymen, denied  his  ever  having  given  his  consent  to 
the  holding  of  the  vessel  by  the  American  authori- 
ties; and  requested  the  American  minister  to  with- 
draw li is  note,  in  which  he  stated  that  such  permis- 
sion had  been  granted  by  him.  While  the  question 
vas  in  agitation  sundry  threats  were  stated  to  have 
been  made  by  the  American  authorities,  viz:  that 
-ooner  than  deliver  the  Porpoise  up,  they  would  sink 
•ler  at  her  moorings;  another  was,  that  the  commo- 
lore  intended  taking  the  vessel  and  crew  out  of  the 
port  by  force.  In  consequence  of  some  suspicion  of 
the  kind,  the  Brazilian  government  reinforced  their 
torts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with  five  hundred 
men,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  ult. — the  commanders 
of  said  forts  having  orders,  to  sink  anv  vessel  which 
might  attempt  to  convey  the  Porpoise  out  of  the  port 
without  leave  of  the  government. 

The  American  authorities  now  finding  that  they 
had  overstepped  their  mark,  and  were  presenting  ra- 
ther a ridiculous  figure,  gave  up  to  the  government 
both  vessel  and  crew,  havirtg  discovered,  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  'hat  the  laws  of  nations  did  not  admit  of 
the  seizure  by  a foreign  power,  of  vesselsormdividnals 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  country  without 
the  consent  of  its  authorities,  unless  stipulated  by 
treaty  to  the  contrary;  which  is  not  the  case  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States.  The  Brazilian 
government,  once  in  possession  of  the  brig  and  crew, 
notwithstanding  the  request  of  the  American  minis- 
ter for  her  re-delivery  (under  the  plea  that  the  vessel 
was  forfeited  to  the  United  States  for  violating  its 
laws,)  have  abruptly  refused  to  accede  to  his  de- 
mand, and  it  is  said  will  liberate  both  vessel  and 
crew.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  vessel  will 
be  held  until  instructions  come  out  from  the  owner 
respecting  her. 

Our  usual  quiet  city  was  in  a state  of  great  excite-  ' 
ment  while  this  question  was  pending.  Government 
stock  fell  in  two  days  six  per  cent,  and  every  gun 
lhat  -was  fired,  or  bomb  exploded,  wa-  im  mediately 
thought  to  be  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Ameii:an  vessels  of  war  and  the  fort3. — 

It  was  rumored  during  Ihe  excitement  that  the  Ame- 
rican minister  had  demanded  his  passports,  and  re- 
tired on  board  the  frigate  Raritan.  The  final  wind- 
ing up  of  this  affair  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  Brazil- 
ians, and  increased  the  popularity  of  the  ministry 
very  much,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  firm  stand 
which  they  took  intimidated. the  Americans  from  ca- 
rying  out  their  intentions  of  taking  the  Porpoise  out 
of  this  port  by  force.  The  American  auth  iritiss,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  very  much  mortified  at  the 
sorry  figure  they  have  been  performing  in  this  farce. 
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As  to  the  guilt  of  the  crew  of  the  Porpoise,  no 
thin?  as  yet  can  be  said,  the  depositions  being  so  ve 
ry  contradictory-  For  example,  two  black  boy's  with 
passports  and  free  papers,  servants  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  were  stated  to  be  slaves  in  one  of  the  de- 
positions, and  had  actually  been  branded  on  board; 
but  upon  examinin';  the  blacks  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  not  been  branded  on  board;  and  the  depo 
nent  then  stated  that  it  must  have  been  their  bro- 
thers. 

Should,  however,  the  captain  and  crew  be  found 
guilty  of  the  hienous  crime  with  which  they  are 
their  return  to  the  United  States  they 


i.  On  that,  as  on  all  the  important  committees,  the  claim  that  Dorrism-has  at  length  conquered  in  Rhode 
si  ive- privileged  minority  of  the  nation  formed  the  | Island,  and  we  cannot  complain  if  our  friends  fail  to 
majority  of  the  committee.  The  chairman,  a mem- j properly  understand  the  case  when  so  many  of  our 

r ■ - 1 •' citizens  have  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  In  the 

dishonor  which  this  result  has  brought  upon  us,  there 
is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Providence  has  main- 


ber  from  'he  free  and  once  famed  anli  slavery  state 
I of  Pennsylvania.  vva<  the  person  who.  for  three  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  congress  had  defeated  the  res- 
olution rescinding  the  gag  rule,  by  voting  for  and 
i against  it,  and  who  still  voted  against  it  at  last, 
i when  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of  23,  in  his  des- 
Ipite.  The  committee  was,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
all  the  slave-infected  questions,  size  tray  on  Hie  sla- 
very side;  though  on  the  committee  there  was  one 
member  from  Kentucky,  who  had  always  opposed 

it. 

Whether  he  assented  to  report  the  bill  I know 


charged  upon  _ e , 

ought  to  be  punished;  for  if  they  have  done,  wrong  it  , the  gag-rule,  and  invariably  voted  for  rescind  in 
cannot  be  attributed  to  ignorance  on  their  part. 

I will  now  take  leave  of  this  truly  unfortunate  af- 
fair, whereby  the  Americans  have  lost  both  caste 
and  confidence  with  this  government,  they  having  al 
ways  heretofore  stood  A 1.  U.  S.  N. 


Commercial  treaties.  Reports  are  in  circtila 
tion,  that  the  British  government  have  authoiized 
their  minister  at  Washington — to  propose  certain 
commercial  regulations  to  our  government,  with  a 
view  of  more  intimately  binding  the  trade  of  the 
two  countries.  What  ground  there  is  for  this  report 
we  are  not  apprized,  but  deem  it  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. The  treaty  which  that  government  enjoyed 
with  Brazil  for  so  many  years,  having  expired,  the 
government  of  Brazil  very  prudently  refused  to  re- 
new it,  on  the  same  terms.  The  Liverpool  Times 
•ays: 

“By  the  accounts  from  Rio,  it  appears  that  our 
own  government  after  riding  the  high  horse  so  mag- 
nanimously with  regard  to  Brazil,  has  authorized  the 
English  minister  to  announce  to  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment lhat  he  has  received  full  powers,  to  negoti- 
ate another  commercial  treaty  in  the  place  of  teat  I 

which  was  so  unwisely  allowed  to  expire.  The  I Rhode  Island — Election.  This  slate  appears  to 
Brazilian  government  has  met  this  announcement  by  j have  resolveu  itself  into  what  the  law  books  call 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  empowered  to  hatch  potcli,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  which  took 
treat  with  him;  and  as  the  British  government  has  j place  on  the  2d  inst.  The  strict  lines  of  the  great 
itself  solicited,  the  renewal  of  negotiations,  we  may  political  parties  had  been  violated  in  previous  elec 


not.  That  he  assented  to  the  report  I cannot  be 
lieve;  nor,  indeed,  that  any  one  member  of  the  com- 
nittee,  except  its  author,  assented  to  it,  knowing 
Hie  substitution  of  the  year  1840  for  1831)  on  its  first 
page.  The  whole  argument  of  the  report,  the  vitu- 
peration of  all  the  judges  who  tried  and  decided  the 
•a<e,  the  indecent  averment  lhat  their  decisions  were 
unlawful;  the  shadow  of  a pretence  for  the  appro- 
priation of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  all  hinge  upon 
'hat  falsification  al' fact.  I should  have  called  upon 
each  member  of  Hie  committee  to  declare  whether, 

i m assenting  to  that  report  and  bill,  and  to  the  di- 
rection to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  move 
in  the  house  for  the  printing  of  ten  thousand  copies 
of  that  report,  he  was  aware  of  that  falsification  of 
fact?  And  I hope  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  shall  see  this  paper  will  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  answer  that  question  before  the  pub 
lie  now.’  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


tained  her  position  as  a law  and  order  city.  She  has 
given  a majority  for  Gov.  Fenner,  and  has  sent  thir- 
teen sound  law  and  order  men  to  represent  her  in  the 
general  assembly.  Here,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Dorrite  movements,  and  under  every  adverse  influ- 
ence, there  has  been  neither  defection  nor  falter- 
ing.” 

Though  the  liberation  candidate  for  governor  suc- 
ceeded, yet  to  the  state  legislature  nearly  two  to  one 
of  the  law  and  order  candidates  are  elected  and  it  is 
With  them  to  decide  on  liberating  Dorr. 

Jackson’s  majority  for  governor  over  all  is  110, 
which  will  probably  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the 
scattering  votes. 

Arnold’s  majority  over  Potterand  scattering  in  the 
western  congressional  district  is  126. 

The  general  assembly  will  stand  as  follows: 


Senate. 

House. 

Total. 

Law  and  order 

20 

42 

62 

Dorrite 

11 

24 

35 

9 

18 

27 
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renture  to  hope  lhat  it  is  prepared  to  accede  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  The  anti  English  papers  have  alrea- 
dy set  up  a loud  outcry  against  the  renewal  of  the 
negotiations,  but  the  government  papers  answer  them 
firmly,  declaring  lhat  the  Brazilian  ministers  are  wil- 
ling to  negotiate,  but  that  they  are  determined  not  to 
agree  to  any  terms  which  will  compromise  either  the 
dignity  or  the  interest  of  the  country.  The  meaning 
of  this  probably  is,  that  they  are  determined  not 
to  allow  any  interference  in  their  internal  affairs 
under  the  pretext  of  suppressing  slavery,  arid  lo  in- 
sist on  something  like  m equality  of  duties  on  Bra- 
zilian and  British  produce.  They  are  certainly  right 
in  both  respects. 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  J.  Q 
Ad  ams  to  his  constituents,  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, where  it  is  accompanied  by  “A  speech  in- 
tended to  have  been  made  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  Hie  state  o(  the  union”  on  the  bill  to  which 
it  refers,  if  that  bill  had  been  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion during  the  late  session  of  congress. 

AN  ADDRESS  FROM  MR  ADAMS 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts,  my  immediate  constituents. 

Fellow  citizens:  At  the  first  session  of  the  late 
congress,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1844,  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  reported  to  the  house  a bill  “to 
indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Spanish  schooner  Amis- 
tad.”  With  tins  bill  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
presented  a report,  arid,  by  direction  of  the  committee, 
moved  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  it  should  be  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  house.  He  repeated  this  motion 
a second  and  a third  time,  when  Mr.  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  commented  upon  it  for  one  hour;  after  which 
it  was  heard  of  no  more.  But  the  bill,  appropriat- 
ing seventy  thousand  dollars  of  your  and  the  peo- 
ple’s money,  professedly  to  the  owners  of  the  Amis- 
tad,  but  realiy  lo  two  Cuban  slave  traders,  who  ne- 
ver owned  one  dollar  in  lhat  vessel — this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  and  there  slumbered  the  sleep  of  death. 

It  was  never  taken  up  for  consideration  in  that  com- 
mittei-.,  but,  from  the  10th  of  April,  1344,  to  the 
end  of  the  first  session,  and  through  the  whole  of 
the  second  session  of  the  28th  congress,  it  polluted 
with  its  presence  the  weekly  calendar  of  public  bu- 
siness. in  the  form  of  house  bill  No.  328. 

If  it  had  been  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole, 

1 was  prepared  to  meet  it,  oy  addressing  the  commit- 
tee with  the  substance  of  the  argument  which  lnow 
address  to  you. 

The  ommittee  on  foreign  affairs,  appointed  by  a 
speaker  of  the  slave  representation,  consisted  of  five 
members  of  that  same  representation,  and  four,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  members  from  th,e  free  states. 


tions.  “Law  and  order  candidates  were  ranged  on  one 
side,  and  “ Dorrite  candidates,  on  the  oilier,  some 
whigs  and  some  locos  took  rank  under  each  of  the 
standards — Gov.  Fenner,  for  instance,  though  nom- 
inated and  elected  as  a thoroughgoing  law  and  order, 
man,  was  a loco  in  politics.  His  re-election  was 
warmly  opposed  Oy  the  whig  United  States  senator 
Simmons  upon  the  ground,  that  at  an  eventful  mo- 
ment he  had  used  his  official  authority  in  such  a way 
as  to  defeat  the  opposition  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  from  being  repre- 
sented in  congress  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Mr.  Simmons  further  accuses  the  governor  of  bein1’' 
unreasonably  hostile  to  Mr.  Dorr,  whose  uncondi- 
tional lineration  was  made  the  question  at  the  election, 
so  far  as  the  loco  convention  couid  so  make  it.  For 
this  reason  they  nominated  Mr  Jackson,  a decided 
law  and  order  whig,  as  their  “liberation”  candidate 
for  governor,  in  opposition  to  governor  Fenner.  The 
result  is,  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  elected  by  a very  close 
vote.  Mr.  Dimau  the  law  and  order  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor,  is  elected  by  nearly  as  close  a 
vote.  He  is  of  the  same  party  and  opinions  as  go- 
vernor Fenner.  The  Providence  Journal  says:  “ Toe 
Dorrites  put  fortb  the  issue  of  unconditio  lal  libera- 
tion, but  Hie  law  and  order  party  did  not  accept  it, 
and  Ihe  contest  was  not  fought  upon  that  or  any  oth- 
er one  issue.  The  Dorrites  supported  Mr.  Jackson 
on  account  of  liberation,  while  many  whigs  voted  for 
him  for  other  reasons.  An  examination  of  parlieu 
lar  towns  will  sho  w the  most  contradictory  and  totally 
irreconcilable  results.  Washington  county,  a strom'- 
bold  of  law  and  order,  lias  given  Jackson  a majority 
of  303,  and  yet  has  elected  law  and  order  members 

of  tne  general  assembly  in  every  town  but  one. 

Westerly  gives  Jackson  152  majority,  Dimari  143, 
Arnold  251,  and  elects  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly opposed  to  the  unconditional  liberation  of 
Dorr.  Richmond  and  Hopkmton  each  gives  a ma- 
jority for  Jackson,  and  elects  law  and  order  mem 
bers  of  the  general  assembly.  West  Greenwich 
gives  33  majority  for  Fenner,  7 for  Diman,  and  122 
for  Potter.  Exeter  gives  65  for  Fenner  and  130  for 
Potter.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  election,  in  which 
nothing  is  settled.  vVe  mention  these  cacum-tan- 
ces  because  they  are  true,  and  are  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  ol  the  cas.- — not  from  any  dis- 
position to  disguise  the  mortification  that  we  feel  at 
the  unexpected  and  deplorable  blow  which  the  law 
and  order  party  has  received  in  the  defeat  of  Gov. 
Fenner,  its  able  and  tailhlul  representative.  It  is  true 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  office  of  gover- 
nor, all  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  remain  in 
our  hands;  it  is  true  that  llie  Dorrites  have  nothing 
lo  congratulate  themselves  upon  except  our  mortifi- 
cation. But  abroad  it  will  be  represented  as  an  un- 
alloyed Dorrite  triumph,  the  radical  press  will  pro- 


There  are  three  vacancies  in  the  house,  caused  by 
the  failure  to  elect  two  members  in  South  Kingston 
and  one  in  Little  Compton.  They  will  probably  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  the  law  and  order  candi- 
dates. 

For  representatives  to  congress  Henry  Y.  Cranston, 
is  elected  for  the  eastern  district,  without  opposition, 
and  Lemuel  H.  Arnold,  la  v and  order  “independent” 
whig  is  elected  over  Mr.  Poller,  the  nominated  whig, 
by  a small  majority. 


Providence 

Newport 

Washington 

Kent 

Bristol 


Governor. 

Lt. 

Governor. 

Fen. 

Jack. 

Heat. 

Diman.  Hazard.  Scat: 

3974 

5207 

41 

4203 

5075 

3 

1286 

731 

6 

1286 

727 

6 

895 

1138 

12 

1024 

1024 

10 

933 

620 

18 

950 

655 

0 

645 

213 

1 

651 

207 

0 

7733 

7916 

73 

8124 

7638 

19 

Jackson’s  majority  over  Fenner  and  scattering, 
105.  Diman’s  majority  over  Hazard,  417. 

Maryland.  The  “Historical  Society  of  Mary- 
land” and  “the  Biitimore  Library  company,”  have 
a project  for  erecting  an  appropriate  edifice  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  libraries  and  collections  and 
to  embrace  also  a gaiiery  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a rea- 
ding room.  Their  prospectus  limits  the  expendi- 
ture to  §25,000.  The  scheme  is  announced  over  the 
signatures  of  gentlemen  that  will  hardly  allow  it  te 
falter.  It.  is  a worthy  object. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Active  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  canal  to  secure  the 
benefits  contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  in  their  behalf.  Public  meetings  are 
held  in  the  upper  counties,  and  spirited  addresses  are 
made  to  enlist  confidence  in  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  bonds  required  by  the  state  to  insure 
that  195,000  tons  annually  for  five  years,  shall  be 
transmitted  upon  the  canal,  is  the  first  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted.  Those  b.jn  Is  they  propose  to  obtain 
from  the  mining  companies,  from  the  counties  inter- 
ested— from  the  district  cities  and  from  the  wealthy 
individuals  in  the  region  favorable  to  the  project,  all 
combined.  An  ordinance  has  passed  the  corporation 
of  Alexandria,  to  indemnify  any  of  their  citizens 
that  inay  sign  said  bonds. 

The  president  of  the  canal  company,  Col  Coale,  it 
is  slated  has  gone  on  to  the  east  to  ascertain  if  the 
money  or  contraels  for  the  work  can  be  obtained  on 
fair  terms. 

Meantime  the  corporation  of  Baltimore  are  active- 
ly engaged  in  measures  which  have  a tendency  to 
frustrate  the  objects  of  the  canal  company.  An  ordi- 
nance has  pVsed  both  branches  of  the  city  council 
allowing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company 
lo  run  their  locomotives  into  the  city  with  coal,  iron 
ore  &c,  and  also  to  lay  tracks  to  a new  depot  on  the 
south  of  the  basin,  where  vessels  mav  lay  free  of 
port  charges,  and  other  expenses  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  subjected  to.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  councils  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  suggested,  that  if  it  became  expeuient  so  to 
do,  the  railroad  comp  my  inighi  put  the  price  of  bring- 
ing down  coal  and  iron  to  a mere  nominal  *um  arid 
defy  competition.  This  we  should  suppose  would 
encourage  the  coal  and  iron  companies  and  the  wes- 
ern  county  people  to  keep  up  llie  spirit  of  a co  npe- 
tition,  which  however  ruinous  to  canals  and  rail- 
roads, would  enable  them  to  gel  their  mineral  wealth 
and  products  to  market,  for  a mere  song;  the  very 
thing  for  them. 
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North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Portsmouth  rail- 
road. A decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Car- 
olina in  the  case  of  Rives  and  the  Portsmouth  rail- 
road, places  that  individual  in  possession  of  the  su- 
perstructure of  the  road,  for  the  17  miles  mortgaged 
to  Rochelle,  and  of  course  invests  him  with  the  pow- 
er to  stop  the  travel  on  it  by  the  Portsmouth  compa- 
ny— a power  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exercise  at  the 
shortest  notice;  and  the  travel  on  the  Portsmouth 
road  beyond  the  Virginia  line  is  for  the  present  at 
least,  effectually  stopped.  The  Norfolk  Herald  says: 
“We  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  the  decision 
of  the  court — it  shows  us  however  that  the  law  is  a 
paradox  in  some  cases;  for  while  guarding  individual 
rights  it  may  subserve  the  most  reprobate  purposes. 
We  are  not  yet  sure,  however,  that  this  too  success- 
ful! conspiracy  of  the  Petersburg  company  to  put 
down  the  Portsmouth  road  will  permanently  secure 
that  object;  the  superiority  of  this  route  over  the  one 
above,  is  too  extensively  known  and  appreciated  to 
admit  of  a supposition  that  it  will  not  be  revived 
and  probably  under  better  auspices. 

Mississippi — United  States  senator.  The  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson,  member  of  the  last  congress,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi  U.  S.  sena 
tor  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  R.  J.  Walker  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Commercial  and  Railroad  Bank  of  Vicksburg.  The 
sale  of  $600,000  worth  of  real  estate  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Railroad  Bank  of  Vicksburg,  a3  advertised 
by  a decree  of  the  chancellor  of  Mississippi,  has 
been  postponed  until  October  next.  In  the  meantime, 
every  expectation  may  be  held  for  an  adjustment  of 
the  debt  for  which  the  property  in  question  was’de 
creed  to  be  peremtorily  sold.  We  also  learn  from 
Mr.  Robins,  the  acting  assignee  of  the  bank,  that  lie 
has  made  a broad  proposition  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  the  Vicksburg  bank  after  6 
months  notice,  and  without  special  loan  in  aid,  fur 
ther  than  the  general  concurrence  of  stockholders 
and  creditors  for  a reduction  of  capital  shares  to  $50; 
at  which  valuation  he  promises  semi-annual  divi- 
dends of  3 per  cent.  The  stock  has  been  fluctua- 
ting at  from  1)  to  9 per  cent,  and  the  claims  at  from 
6 to  19)  cents  for  the  last  five  years;  during  which 
period  Fhe  road  has  been  fully  completed  and  paid 
its  general  indebtedness,  together  a special  payment 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales  in 
the  last  30  days,  of  $30,000.  The  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure,  will  rid  the  creditors  and  stock- 
holders of  their  salaries  of  $8000  each,  to  which  may 
be  added  counsellors’  and  attornies’  fees  together 
with  law  expenses,  averaging  about  $12,000  per  an- 
num. [W.  York  Courier. 

Indiana.  An  address  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Owen,  member 
of  congress  from  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of  the  finan- 
ces of  that  state,  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
from  which  we  take  the  subjoined  extract.  The 
suggestions  which  it  contains  are  made,  remarks  Mr. 
Owen,  without  consultation  with  the  authorities  of 
the  state  or  members  of  the  legislature,  but  are  such 
as  his  knowledge  of  public  sentiment  in  the  state 
leads  him  to  believe  would  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  her  citizens  and  the  sanction  of  the  legislature: 

“I  introduced  into  congress  during  the  late  session, 
a bill,  which,  fortunately  for  our  state,  passed  into  a 
law,  by  which  there  was  granted  to  Indiana,  about 
800,000  acres  of  land,  to  aid  her  in  completing  her 
Wabash  and  Erie,  (or  rather  Ohio  and  Erie)  canal. 
This  work,  not  included  in  her  general  system  of 
internal  improvement,  but  constructed  chiefly  by 
means  of  a separate  land  fund,  and  having  cost  al- 
ready about  four  millions  of  dollars,  will  connect 
when  completed,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  by  way 
of  Maumee  bay,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville. 
Of  this  important  canal  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
are  already  finished,  or  means  provided  to  finish  them, 
commencing  at  either  extremity,  and  a gap  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  lying  on  the  line  between  Terre 
Haute  and  Evansville,  remains  incomplete;  on  which, 
however,  the  state  expended  before  she  abandoned 
the  undertaking  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a^niillion  of 
dollars.  About  a million  and  a quarter  more  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  entire  work,  and  that  sum  can 
(it  is  reasonable  to  believe)  be  raised  from  the  lands 
granted  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, that  the  nett  proceeds  of  this  canal,  (within  our 
state  line)  when  finished  and  in  full  operation,  will 
suffice  to  pay  one  half  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt 
of  Indiana.  If,  acting  upon  this  belief,  the  bond  hold- 
ers shall  consent  to  receive  the  nett  proceeds  of  that 
canal,  annually  apportioned  among  them  and  yearly 
increasing  in  amount  as  they  surely  would,  in  full 
liquidation  of  one  half  the  annual  interest  accruing  on 
the  foreign  debt,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  Indiana 


would  forthwith  permanently  provide  by  law  for  a 
direct  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  half.  About 
twenty-seven  and  a half  cent3  on  the  hundred  dollars 
of  her  present  taxable  list  (netting  about  $275,000) 
would  suffice  for  that  purpose;  and  seven  and  a half 
cents  more  (producing  about  $75,000)  would  pay  the 
interest  in  full  on  her  domestic  debt;  making  in  all 
a tax  of  three  mills  and  a half  on  the  dollar;  very 
heavy,  it  must  be  confessed;  but  yet  half  a mill  less 
than  that  already  submitted  to  in  1841;  and  I think 
not  exceeding  what  the  people,  if  they  felt  assured  it 
would  effect  the  purpose,  would  be  willing  to  bear; 
more  especially  if,  by  improved  management  on  the 
part  of  the  several  county  boards,  the  per  centage  for 
county  purposes  were  reduced,  as  it  well  might  be,  to 
meet  such  a contingency.  A poll  tax  probably  of 
sixty  five,  certainly  of  seventy  five  cents,  would 
suffice,  with  other  small  revenues  accruing  yearly  to 
the  state,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state  govern- 
ment.” 

The  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  to  the  state  oi  Indiana  comes  from  a party 
which  has  refused  again  and  again  to  adopt  a fair  and 
equal  plan  of  distribution  of  the  lands  among  ail  the 
states.  What  claim  has  Indiana  more  than  any  other 
state  to  such  a gratuity?  What  especial  right  does 
she  possess  over  the  national  property?  If  the  gift 
thus  extended  to  her  by  the  general  government  shall 
enable  her  to  restore  her  finances  to  order  and  retrieve 
her  depressed  credit,  we  shall  rejoice.  But  are  not 
other  states  also  suffering  under  a depressed  credit? 
Where  is  the  justice  or  constitutionality  of  the  policy 
which  lavishes  the  public  property  upon  this  state  or 
that,  and  leaves  other  state-*,  having  equal  claims  and 
equal  need,  to  struggle  along  with  their  own  unaided 
resources  as  they  best  can? 

It  would  be  far  more  manly,  far  more  just  and 
liberal,  to  admit  the  whole  principle  at  once  that  the 
national  domain  is  the  property  of  all  the  stales,  held 
by  the  general  government  in  trust  fur  their  benefit. 
Upon  this  principle  a comprehensive  system  of  dis- 
tribution might  be  established  which  would  result  in 
some  efficient  action  and  materially  aid  the  indebted 
stales  in  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  financial  difficulties.  If  the  public  lands  are  to 
be  made  a fund  for  favouritism  to  be  squandered  here 
and  there,  or  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  purchasing 
political  influence,  a frightful  amount  of  corruption 
will  be  generated  and  much  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
gust must  ensue.  A wise  government  would  ere  now 
have  administered  that  vast  property  for  the  attain- 
ment of  solid  benefits,  and  every  state  would  have 
derived  substantial  good  from  it;  but  as  matters  go  it 
seems  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a source  of  wrang- 
ling, and  a staple  out  of  which  to  manufacture 
political  capital.  [Balt.  Amer. 

Ohio.  Marietta  ship  building.  The  barque  Mus- 
kingum, built  at  Marietta,  proceeded  thence  to  Cin- 
cinnati, was  there  freighted,  loaded  with  a full  cargo 
of  western  produce,  and  sailed  direct  for  Liverpool, 
with  a number  of  passengers.  This  commences  a 
new  era  in  our  western  trade.  The  Cincinnati  Chro- 
nicle of  the  10th  ult.  says — “The  building  of  vessels 
on  the  Ohio  is  not  very  extraordinary.  It  was  done 
before  the  last  war;  but  the  freighting  one  here  with 
western  produce  for  Liverpool,  is  an  extraordinary 
fact.  Cincinnati,  the  reader  will  recollect,  is  a port 
of  entry,  and  what  strange  ideas  will  fill  the  mind, 
even  of  an  American  when  he  stands  on  the  quay  of 
Liverpool  and  sees  an  American  ship,  freighted  with 
pork,  lard  and  cheese,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio!  Six- 
teen hundred  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  must 
he  trace  the  devious  windings  of  that  mighty  stream 
on  whose  bosom  she  has  floated  to  the  ocean!  Five 
times  the  diameter  of  Great  Britain  has  she  floated 
down  a fresh  water  stream  bfefore  her  keel  touched 
the  salt  tides! 

The  Marietta  Intelligencer  furnishes  the  following 
list  of  vessels  built  years  ago  at  that  place. 

1800  JVaines.  Ton'ge.  Builder.  Owner. 

Brig  St.  Clair,  110  S.  Devol,  C.  Green  & Co. 

1801. 

Ship  Muskingum  230  J.  Devol,  B.  I.  Giilman  St  Co. 
Br.  Eliza  Green,  126  J.  Devol,  C.  Green. 

1802. 

Brig  Dominic,  100  S.  Crispin,  D.  Woodbridge. 
Schr.  Indiana,  75  G.  Shreve,  E.  IV.  Tupper. 
Brig  Marietta,  150  J.  Whitney,  Abner  Lord. 

Br.  Mary  Averv,  J50  D.  Schullinger  Gunn  St  Avery, 

1803. 

Schr.  Whitney  75  J.  Whitney,  Abner  Lord. 

Schr.  McGrath,  75  J.  Whitney,  Abner  Lord. 

Brig  Orlando,  150  J.  Barker,  E.  W.  Tupper. 

1804. 

Sh.  Temperance  230  J.  Whitney,  A.  Lord. 

Brig  Ohio,  150  Devol  St  Me-  ) Mills  St  Fra- 

1805.  Farland,  j zer. 

Br.  Perseverance  160  J.  Whitney,  8.  !•  Gilman, 


1806. 

Sh.  Rufus  King,  300  J.  Whitney,  B.  I.  Gilman  & Co 
Sh.  J.  Atkinson,  320  W.  McGrath,  A.  Lord. 

Sh.  Tuscarora,  320  W.  McGrath,  M.  Jones. 

Br.  Sop.  Green,  100  A.  Miller,  C.  Green. 

Tws.  Gun  Boats,  75  each  J.  Barker,  E.  W.  Tupper. 
1807. 


Ship  Francis,  350  J.  Whitney,  B.  I.  Gilman. 
Sh.  Robt  Hall,  300  J.  Whitney,  B.  I.  Gilman. 
B.  Ruf.  Putnam  300  W.  McGrath,  A.  Lord. 
Brig  Colloita,  140  W.  McGrath,  A.  Lord. 


1808. 

Schr.  Bell,  100  J.  Whitney,  B.  I.  Gilman  St 
1809.  D.  Woodbridge. 

S.  Adventure,  60  J.  Whitney,  J.  Whitney. 
1812. 


s 


Schr.  Maria,  75  J.  Whitney,  B.  I.  Gilman. 

7 Ships,  11  Brigs,  6 Schooners,  2 Gun' Boats. 

The  Intelligencer  says — “There  were  then  no  fa- 
cilities for  towing  vessels  to  the  ocean;  and  no  canals 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  falls.  Two  of  the  ships 
built  in  1806  were  injured  in  passing  the  falls,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  one  had  to  lay  by  several 
months  before  she  could  pass  them,  on  account  of 
low  water.  These  facts  very  much  disheartened 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  finally  the  em- 
bargo preceding  the  war  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
barque  Muskingum,  250  tons  burthen,  is  the  first  fruit 
of  the  resumed  enterprize — which  we  trust  may  be 
prosecuted  with  success. 

Steamboats  have  been  built  here  and  in  Harmar, 
every  year  since  1823.  The  total  number  built  since 
that  time  is  thirty-eight.  Their  aggregate  burden  is 
6,285  tons. 


Louisiana  .Farming  in  Altakapas.  We  have  al- 
ready given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mes- 
srs. H.  Carlin  and  M.  Gordy  of  this  parish  succeed- 
ed in  amassing  fortunes,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
There  are  many  other  planters  in  this  parish,  who, 
by  their  industry,  frugality  and  perseverance,  hav' 
realized  fortunes,  and  whose  examples  are  worthy  o 
imitation,  by  men  of  “small  means.”  Mr.  David 
Robins,  of  Dutch  Prairie,  is  one  deserving  of  notice. 
He  came  to  this  parish  poor,  and  worked  a number 
of  years  as  a laborer,  for  fifty  cents  per  day!  This 
was  the  price  paid  for  laborers,  before  the  sugar  ma- 
nia commenced.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Ro- 
bins worked  eighteen  or  twenty  years  for  four  bitts 
a day,  and  he  made  money,  for  he  lived  within  h'v 
means.  By  using  great  economy  he  was  enabled  i,. 
save  a sum  of  money,  with  which  he  bought,  in  1820. 
a tract  of  land,  three  arpcnls  front  by  forty  deep. — 
The  first  three  or  four  years  he  made  sugar,  he  hired 
two  or  three  hands,  and  paid  them  with  a portion  of 
the  crop.  He  had  four  kettles — two  30  inches  and 
two  35  inches.  The  third  or  fourth  year  he  made 
twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar;  and  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  he  bought  two  or  three  hands  and  two  adjoining 
tracts  of  land.  He  has  now  nineteen  or  twenty  able 
hands,  and  makes  about  100  hogsheads  of  sugar  pc5' 
annum,  besides  raising  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  See, 
He  says  that  if  he  was  poor  now  he  could  make  mo- 
ney much  faster  than  when  he  worked  for  fifty  cents 
per  day.  Labor  is  twice  as  high  now  as  it  was  then, 
and  goods  of  every  kind  much  lower.  The  difficulty 
now  is,  that  working  men  have  more  wants  to  grati- 
fy. [ Franklin  Altak.  Banner. 

Missouri — Copper  mines.  Several  very  extensive 
and  valuable  copper  mines  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Franklin  county,  Missouri. 

An  association  of  blacksmiths.  An  association  of 
blacksmiths  of  St.  Louis  have  obtained  from  the  leg- 
islatuie  of  Missouri,  an  act  of  incorporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  others  in  the  manufacture  of  every  descriptio 
of  iron  woik.  There  are  about  eighty  stockholder 
and  their  united  capital,  labor  and  enterprise  is  to  l 
directed  to  the  end  in  view.  Materials  of  every  kinu 
are  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders, 
in  such  quantities  as  will  ensure  cheap  and  good  ar- 
ticles, and  they  are  to  be  sold  at  cost.  When  man- 
ufactured, and  not  immediately  sold,  all  articles  are 
to  be  placed  in  a store  under  the  control  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  full  supplies  are  to  be  constantly  kept 
for  sale.  They  ought,  and  will,  undoubted  ly  succeed 
in  their  enterprise. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  28th  March,  hav 
ing  passed  nearly  six  hundred  new  laws. 

Michigan.  Every  man  his  own  lawyer.  The  legis- 
lature of  Michigan  has  lately  had  under  considera- 
tion several  petitions  praying  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  may  be  so  “simplified”  as  to  come  “within  the 
knowledge  of  every  person,”  “aud  that  every  man 
may  be  admitted  to  the  bar.”  The  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  favorably,  aQd  “hail- 
ed with  undisguised  delight  such  a harbinger  ol  an 
approaches  aiillsaiuco.” 
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now  manufactured  bv  our  own  countrymen  east  of 
us.  at  prices  which  enables  them  to  drive  the  British 
articles  out  of  the  foreign  market,  and  authorizes 
them  to  ship  largely  of  the  article  to  India  and  China, 
is  rapidly  travelling  still  nearer  home.  Numerous 
factories  are  being  now  erected  South  and  West  of 
us,  alongside  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  which,  in  a 
very  few  year-,  will  he  driving  all  competitors  from 
this  field.  Why  the  South -hould  not  improve  the 
advantage  which  their  great  staple  really  affords  to 
them,  no  rational  man  can  imagine.  They  will  do  it 
In  a very  few  years,  the  southern  statesof  this  union, 
will  supply  the  coarse  cotton' clothing  of  millions  of 
people. 

THE  SUGAR  MARKET. 

The  sudden  advance  in  the  price  of  sugars,  some  per- 
sons have  attributed  to  the  same  cause. — the  reduction 
or  duty  upon  the  article  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’snew  tariff. 
This  impression  grew  out  of  an  allusion  dining  a de- 


of  being  a friendly  circumstance,  is  in  fact  a ver_ 
serious  drain  upon  our  resources. 

Coffee  The  failure  in  the  crop  of  1844,  in  the 
great  coffee  countries  of  Brazil,  Java,  and  Cuba, 
owing  to  the  same  course  which  so  seriously  effects 
their  sugar  crops,  will  be  apt  to  occasion  an  advance 
in  coffee  also.  Cuba,  it  is  stated,  instead  of  fifty 
millions  of  pounds,  will  hardly  export  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  this  year.  Brazil,  it  is 
said,  will  fall  off  some  forty  millions  of  pounds,  and 
Java  thirty  millions,  making  an  aggregate  falling  off 
in  those  three  countries,  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
millions  of  pounds!  The  rate  of  production  forsome 
years  prior  to  1844  rapidly  gained  upon  the  consump- 
tion, consequently  prices  kept  declining,  and  coffee 
never  was  so  cheap  before. 

Molasses  has  advanced  more  than  sugar,  and  is 
likely  to  be  scarce.  The  supply  for  1845  is  compu- 
ted at  77.000  hogsheads  less  than  that  of  1844 — or 


TS  RE  AMT) 


In  our  last  numb  r we  brieflv  mentioned  the  fact, 
that  the  prices  of  several  leading  articles  in  trade 
had  advanced,  so  as  to  materially,  to  affect  the 
markets.  Some  further  attention  is  due  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

For  a long  time  past,  the  tendency  of  prices  both 
of  foreign  and  domestic,  articles— indeed,  of  every 
thing  almost,  has  been  downward.  Fluctuations, 
whenever  they  occurred,  seldom  failed  to  settle 
prices  rather  lower  than  they  were  when  they  com- 
menced. Our  agricultural  products  sunk  below  what 
they  ever  had  been,  and  foreign  goods  are  cheaper 
than  ever  we  have  obtained  them  before.  This  mea- 
surably tended  to  keep  accounts  square.  When  the 
current  changes,  it  becomes  a matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  watch  the  tendency  of  things'. 

Of  our  agricultural  staples,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  beef,  remain  as  depressed  as  ever  — 
Cotton,  sugars,  and  lard  are  the  principal  domestic 
articles  that  have  felt  the  upward  tendency.  Exam- 
ine whether  it  is  likely  that  these  enhanced  prices 
will  be  maintained? 

the  cotton  market. 

The  advance  on  cotton,  has  occurred,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  British 
tariff  on  that  article.  The  amount  of  the  British 
tariff  on  cotton,  acccording  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  state- 
ment, was  s£680, 000,  say  a fraction  over. three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Assuming  the  value  of  cotton  ship- 
ped to  England  annually  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, this  reduction  would  be  a rate  of  six  per  cent., 
on  that  value. 

But  we  should  recollect  that  the  motive  which 
prompted  Sir  Robert  and  his  parliament  to  deprive 
ihemselves'of  this  sa  ne  three  millions  of  dollars  was 
not  exactly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  cotton 
planters  to  put  the  said  three  millions  of  dollars  into 
their  pockets.  If  they  had  not  been  very  sure  that 
no  such  result  would  follow  the  repeal,  they  would 
have  been  very  apt  to  have  left  things  as  they  were. 
They  are  not  often  quite  so  kind  to  us  as  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  such  a sum  merely  to  enrich  us. 
Their  avowed  motive  was  to  relieve  their  own  manu- 
facturers; and  the  calculation  was,  that  it  would  re- 
lieve them  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  planter  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced 
price  of  his  cotton.  If  the  planters  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  realize  the  advance  of  half  a cent  per 
pound  on  cotton,  in  virtue  of  the  repeal  of  the  Brit- 
ish duty  on  the  article,  the  British  manufacturer  in 
stead  of  being,  a gainer,  would  actually  be  a looser 
by  the  repeal.  Half  a cent  per  pound  upon  the  cot- 
ton they  take  of  us,  would  amount  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  We  shall  see  by  the 
result  whether  the  British  government  and  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  have  cheated  themselves,  or  wheth- 
er the  cotton  holders  and  the  cotton  planters  will  be 
■able  to  retain  the  advance  which  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  has  occasioned.  c 

We  have  had  allusion  only  in  the  foregoing  view 
of  the  subject,  to  the  change  in  price  of  cotton,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  effected  by  the  repeal  of  the  British 
duty  on  the  article.  To  that  extent  some  fear  the  ad- 
vance will  not  be  permanent.  We  rather  hope 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  the  article  may 
operate  to  balance  the  increased  production  instead 
of  our  production  running  ahead  of  consumption,  at 
the  rate  it  has  for  some  years  past.  If  it  does  not, 
the  reliance  ori  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  re-Peul  will  fail  to 
relieve  the  planter  of  his  difficulties.* 

The  British  government  and  manufacturers  are 
making  a desperate  effort  to  save — we  might,  per- 
haps, say,  to  retrieve,  their  coarse  cotton  trade.  But 
it  is  too  late.  The  sceptre  has  departed,  never  more 
to  return  to  their  grasp..  The  rapidity  with  which 
new  cotton  manufactories' are  springing  up  all  over 
our  country,  the  thousand  and  thousands  of  spindles 
and  looms  that  wifi  be  started  during  the  present 
year,  the  profits  that  are  realized  even  at  the  present 
exceeding  low  prices  of  coarse  cottons,  which  in- 
duce the  erection  of  those  new  and  stupendous 
structures,  speak  a language  which  Mr.  Peel  and  his 
associates  cannot  long  misunderstand. 

One  of  the  pleasant  aspects  which  this  branch  of 
business  affords  to  our  view,  is  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse  cottons,  which, 
since  our  own  recollection,  we  had  to  depend  upon 
India  for,  and  had  to  pay  them  for  in  specie,  by  the 
ship  load,  at  more  than  three  times  their  present 
price,  and  which  was  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
British  factories,  to  whom  we  paid  more  than 
twice  the  present  price  of  the  article,  and  which  is 

*An  article  which  we  find  communicated  to  ihe  Charles- 
ton Mercury  ot  the  5m  inst..  very  ingeniously  combats 
the  notion  that  there  is  any  danger  ol  an  over-produc- 
tion of  cotton  m this  country.  The  article  shall  have  an 
insertion  in  our  next. 


hate  on  the  duties  upon  sugar  in  parliament,  to  the  im- 
portation of  a lot  of  New  Orleans  sugar,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  the  adventure  would  prove  profitable,  and 
the  inference  that  sugars  might  be  expected  from 
that  direction  for  their  market.  Possibly  Ihe  day  may 
arrive  when  that  expectation  will  be  fulfilled,  but  we 
apprehend  the  period  is  some  distance  off  yet.  The 
fact  may  have  been  as  stated  in  parliament.  When 
it  was  ascertained  that  trie  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana, 
of  the  fast  season,  would  realize  some  175,000  hogs- 
heads of  1000  lbs.  each,  although  that  of  the  prece- 
ding year  had  yielded  only  103.000  hogsheads,  we  all 
know  the  effect.  The  article  fell  below  what 
it  ever  had  been  at  in  our  market,  and  far  below 
what  the  planter  con  Id  afford  to  raise  it  at.  Whilst 
at  this  minimum  price,  a shipment  to  England,  may 
have  been  made  with  advantage.  The  fact  soon 
forced  itself  upon  our  dealers,  however,  that  Louisi- 
ana was  but  one  of  the  many  sources  from  which  the 
supplies  of  sugar  were  obtained — that  her  quota  did 
not  bear  such  proportion  to  the  entire  crop  as  to  au- 
thorize any  such  reduction  in  the  price, — that  in  fact, 
instead  of  there  being  a larger  crop  of  sugar  than 
usual,  in  1844,  to  overstock  the  market  and  reduce 
prices,  there  is  a deficiency  of  many  millions  of 
pounds  below  the  average  product  of  the  article. 

This  failure  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  drought 
which  occurred  last  summer  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  of  which  our  readers  will  recollect  we 
gave  accounts  at  the  time. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  it  is  supposed  in  1844,  did  not 
produce  much  over  one-third  of  her  average  crop. — 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  sugar  countries  of  the 
world,  and  the  failure  in  that  island  has  been  esti- 
mated as  equivalent  to  275,000,000  lbs. 

The  same  cause  reduced  the  crop 

of  sugar  of  Brazil,  at  least  30,000,000  “ 

And  that  of  Java,  say  twenty-five 
per  cent.  33,000,000  “ 


Making  an  aggregate  deficiency  of  338.000,000  lbs. 

The  failure  from  this  same  cause  in  several  other 
of  the  West  India  islands  would  largely  increase  this 
aggregate  deficiency;  but  in  some  other  of  the  islands 
there  has  been  an  increased  production,  so  upon  the 
whole,  the  account  may  be  balanced.  The  Louisiana 
crop  therefore  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  where- 
with to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  above  deficiency, 
and  that  at  the  utmost  cannot  reduce  it  more  than 
100  000,000  lbs.,  leaving  an  aggregate  deficiency  of 
238,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
on  hand  in  England  and  the  United  States  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year. 

If  this  calculation  be  an  approach  to  the  true  state 
of  the  sugar  maiket,  we  do  not  want  the  additional 
consumption  which  it  is  supposed  a reduction  of  du- 
ties on  the  article  will  occasion  in  England,  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article. 

But  apart  from  the  peculiar  posture  of  the  sugar 
crop  for  the  past  year,  in  which  our  production  was 
nearly  doubled,  whilst  the  three  greatest  sugar  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  fallen  so  largely  below  their 
average  as  to  leave  an  immenseaggregate  deficiency, 
taking  the  seasons  as  they  usually  come,  i*  is  folly  to 
talk  of  sugar  being  shipped  to  any  considerable 
amount  from  this  country  to  England,  whilst  we  have 
annually  to  import,  fur  consumption,  millions  of 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  entire  crop  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  the  maple  sugar  which  we  make,  and  upon 
every  pound  of  which  so  imported,  we  pay  a duty 
of  2j  cents.  For  every  pound  of  sugar  that  we  send 
to  England,  we  have  to. obtain  a pound  from  abroad 
to  supply  its  place,  and  pay  this  duly  of  two  and  a 
half  cents,  thereon,  enhancing  of  course  the  price  of 
it  that  much  more  than  John  Bull  could  get  that 
same  sugar  at,  instead  of  taking  ours,  for  of  course, 
the  price  of  the  New  Orleans  and  of  the  for 
eign  article  bear  a strict  proportion  to  each  other. — 
John  would  be  very  apt  to  discover  this,  without  our 
telling  him. 

This  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  then,  instead 


as  207,0(10  hogsheads  for  1845  to  294,000  hogsheads 
for  1844,  a falling  off  of  nearly  one-third.  Prices 
have  gone  up  rapidly,  and  are  thirty  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  were. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  all  these  large  figures 
in  which  we  have  been  dealing  above,  are  but  esti- 
mates, mere  attempts  at  approaching  the  truth,  which 
dealers  and  speculators  make  out  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  and  taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  the 
markets.  Like  the  speculations  upon  the  extent  of 
our  cotton  crop,  they  may  turnout  to  be  exceedingly 
fallacious.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  advance 
in  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses  and  the  contemplated 
advance  in  coffee  has  been  far  beyond  what  ought  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  ora 

fair  comparison  of  the  supply  to  the  consumpticn 

When  we  figure  out  a difference  in  the  supply  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  for  instance, 
it  sounds  tremendous,  and  speculators  bid  according- 
ly. But  recollect  that  it  is  immense  aggregates  then 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  product  of  the  world,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  world.  An  advance  of  a 
fraction  in  the  price  of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  or 
any  article,  instantly  operates  to  diminish  its  con- 
su'mption.  Communities  quickly  look  round  for  a 
cheaper  substitute,  or  nicely  square  their  consump- 
tion to  their  means  The  deficiency  of  a hundred 
millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  is  to  be  divided  between 
largely  over  a hundred  millions  of  people  who  con- 
sume the  article.  A reduction  of  the  use  to  the  extent 
of  one  pound  per  annum,  each,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
snmers,  would  leave  a surplus  instead  of  a deficiency 
in  the  market.  Speculators  had  better  beware. 

IRON  MARKET. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  iron,  is  material,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  number  of  new  iron  works  that  are 
about  to  be  brought  into  operation.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  material  into  so  many  new  uses,  the  rage 
there  is  already  for  rail-roads  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  has  but  commenced,  will  give  employment  to 
more§men  and  more  capital  than  ever  ware  called 
into  requisition  in  so  short  a time  in  any  one  branch 
of  trade.  England  is  now  coining  millions  out  of  her 
iron  works.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  “get- 
ting on”  in  the  line,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
just  about  waking  up.  Our  iron  minesandcoal  mines 
will  be  more  to  us  than  the  gold  mines  of  Mexico  or 
Peru  ever  were  to  those  countries. 

The  pork  trade  has  felt  the  upward  impulse  also, 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  Rochester  Democrat, 
of  the  2d  inst.,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  article: 

“ Speculations  in  pork.  The  operations  in  pork,  for 
the  past  three  weeks,  have  been  heavy  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  At  the  latest  dates,  the  excitement  in 
the  article  in  the  former  city,  had  not  subsided.  In 
Boston,  however,  a calm  seems  to  have  come  over 
the  market.  The  market  is  mostly  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  supplies  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  for  northern 
shipments  lor  the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows: 

1340  120,910  barrels. 

1841  216,907 

1842  244,440  “ 

1843  204,640  « 

1844  412,930  “ 

Last  year  the  shipments  were  enormously  large, 
going  over  100  per  cent,  of  the  previous  year,  and  it 
is  supposed,  by  close  calculators,  that  there  are  at 

least  200,000  barrels  of  pork  in  the  eastern  cities 

The  origin  of  the  present  excitement  is  grounded  on 
the  diminished  quantity  that  will  come  forward  the 
present  season.  The  returns  from  64  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  where  pork  has  been  heretofore  extensive- 
ly packed,  show  a less  quantity  of  hogs  slaughtered 
the  past  winter,  by  near  40  per  cent.  This  state- 
ment is  verified  in  part,  by  the  receipts  at  New  Or- 
leans, since  September  last,  as  the  following  exh 
bits: — 


M 


MILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER— AL RIL  12,  :«45~OUR  COUNTRY. 


Rec’d  up  to  March,  1844.  March,  1845.  Decrease. 
Barrels  255,000  124,150  131.850 

Hhds.  8,970  5,050  3,920 

In  bulk,  lbs.  3,490,200  1,767,085  2,723,175 

This  shows  the  quantity  sent  down  the  Mississippi 
thus  far,  less  by  one  half  than  during  the  same  time 
the  year  previous.  The  quantity  that  came  from  the 
west,  through  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  the  past 
few  years,  can  be  seen  by  the  following,  from  official 
statements: 

East  from  Buffalo,  1841  67,018  barrels. 

“ “ 1842  52,721  “ 

“ “ 1843  48,556  “ 

“ “ 1844  52,417 

In  1840.  the  price  of  pork  in  New  York,  was  §13 
This  indicated  a golden  harvest  to  the 


“Aliegania”  that’ we  shall  be  baptized  in;  but  the 
right  name  will  come.  And  wtien  it  comes  vve  may 
presume  that  it  will  be  recognized  and  hailed  as  the 
true  name.  “If  we  are  what  we  boast,”  says  the 
New  York  Report,  and  with  this  quotation  we  leave 
the  question,  “one  people  and  one  nation,  ‘E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum,'  with  national  traits,  national  impulses,  a 
general  history,  and  a common  character,  let  us  have 
a word  significant  of  that  unity.  Let  us  have  a 
sign  in  our  language  that  such  a nation  exists.” 

A communication  in  a subsequent  number  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  says:  “In  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a, national  name,  Alleghania,  or  its  more  eupho- 
nius  contraction  Algania.  is  proposed  as  a substitute  for 
our  present  title.  One  objection  made  to  “The  United 
States  of  America’’  is  its  want  of  sufficient  definitiv 


the  barrel.  jins  muicaieu  a trutucti  Harvest  tu  toe  , Tt  • j ~ 

western  farmer  anrl ‘he  next  vet r there  was  a trreat  I83'’,110'  beln?  lhe  °nly  United  Stales  in  America.— 
we-ternlarmer,  and  the  next  year,  there  was^a  great  Another  objection  is  the  impracticability  of  inlrodticing 

it  into  a poem.  This  were  better  deferred  till  a poet 
appears  among  us,  in  whose  Homeric  or  Virgiltan  hand 
we  would  willingly  entrust  the  perpetuation  of  onr  glo- 
ries. Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  dignifying 
hand  of  time  will  fit  our  revolution  for  an  Epic;  its  an- 
nals now  are  belter  told  than  sung;  breeches  still  mingle 
among  pantaloons  and  perukes  among  soap  locks. 

“Our  national  name  jscertainiy  a good  pr  riod  in  prose, 
and  our  public  documents  rarely  aspire  to  verse:  let  the 
poet  select  his  own  appellative;  to  invent  one  for  him, 
strips  him  of  a prescriptive  laurel. 

There  is  a precedent  for  invoking  the  “Aileghanian 
Nine,"  but,  may  Heaven  preserve  us,  from  the  more  eu- 
phoneus  Al-gania.  Foreigners  have  already  denounced 
us,  as  devoted  to  the  Almighty  dollar;  and  it  seems  an- 
admission  oi  the  libel  to  adopt  deliberately  a nirne  that 
tallies  so  felicitously  with  our  attributed  national  charac- 
ter. Giving  to“AI,”  the  inflexion  warranted  by  the  con- 
traction, and  to  “gan'‘  its  mother  sound,  we  arrive  at 
“All-gain  ” The  termination  as  will  appear  upon  expe- 
riment resolves  itself  into  “here”  and  Algania  upon  an- 
alysis  is  nothing  more  than  a combination  of  the  three 
Saxon  words  “all  gain-here.” 


increase  of  the  exports  of  the  article  from  that  sec 
tron,  lhe  amount  reaching  Buffalo,  for  the  east,  was 
67,087  barrels.  Since  then,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing,  the  number  of  barrels  has  been  about 
15,000  less,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has  averag- 
ed about  50,000  barrels  The  amount  passing 
through  the  Oswego  canal  front  the  west,  for  two 
past  years  is, 

In  1843  7.158  barrels. 

1844  9,214 

The  amount  from  the  west,  going  into  Canada  the 
two  past  years,  has  raised  but  little,  as  the  following 
shows,  from  the  Canada  Custom  House  books: 

1843  10,634  barrels. 

1844  11,164  “ 

The  whole  amount  that  arrived  at  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver in  1843,  was  63,777  barrels.  The  statement  of 

1844  is  not  yet  published.  A friend,  however,  has  co- 
pied them  from  the  canal  office  books,  and  gives 
them  at  71,000  barrels.  The  quantity  to  come  for- 
ward this  spring  from  Wiskonsan,  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  is  estimated  by  a forwarding  merchant 
who  has  recently  returned  from  those  states,  at  33 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  In  western  N.  York, 
the  usual  amount  is  greatly  diminished.  At  this 
place  and  vicinity,  it  was  considerably  less  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  freighted  east  in  the  spring  by 
railroad,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  a short  supply, 
as  considerable  is  usually  sold  here  to  go  into  the 
lumbering  district  m Steuben  and  Allegany  counties. 
In  this  city  yesterday,  mess  was  held  at  $12,  being 
an  advance  of  $2  within  the  week.  The  price  of 
mess  has  ranged  in  N.  York,  for  last  five  years,  as 
follows: 


mind  them,  that  she  too,  like  Lafayette,  had  a claim  up- 
on our  recollections?  Fancy  how  she  started  upon  re- 
ceiving the  suggestion  oTtlie  “New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety.” Well  might  she  exclaim — 

-“He  who  steals  my  purse, 


1840 

$13,00 

1841 

12,50 

1842 

11,25 

1843 

8,75 

1844 

9,50 

At  this  lime,  for  mess 

13,50 

The  receipts  into  Boston,  the  three  days  previous 
to  last  Saturday,  mess  1267  barrels;  and  33,107 
since  the  first  of  January.  The  exports  in  the  same 
time,  15,305  barrels.  From  the  large  amount  of  old 
pork  on  hand,  and  the  new  to  come  in,  our  readers 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  prices. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


On  opening  the  papers  of  the  morning  and  those 
brought  us  by  the  mails,  the  first  article  that  arrests 
our  attention,  is  a complaint  that  we  have  yet  no  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  country  of  which  we  are  ci- 
tizens, and  a proposition  to  have  one  manufactured. 
‘The  united  states,  ’ is  vague  and  indefinite;  “it  is 
no  name  at  all,”  says  the  Baltimore  American. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  have  gravely 
taken  up  the  subject.  Washington  Irving  some  time 
ago  proposed  “ Aliegania ” as  an  appropriate  appella 
tion,  which  idea  the  society  adopt  in  their  report 
upon  the  subject;  “considering,  they  say,  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  grandest  and  most  useful  natural 
feature  common  to  the  whole  country,  an  eternal 
type  of  strength  and  union,  stretching  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  great  Lakes;  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  history;  and 
that  in  adopting  it  we  sbouid  restore  to  the  land  one 
of  the  primordial  titles  of  the  aborigines.” 

The  American,  commenting  upon  the  subject-says: 
“The  republic  will  doubtless  iiave  a name.  There 
never  was  yet  a great  idea  that  did  not,  at  the  epoch 
of  its  maturity,  find  a name.  As  body  to  soul  so  are 
words  to  thoughts.  An  idea  is  not  born  until  it  is  em- 
bodied in  language;  that  is  its  birth — its  incarnation, 
os  we  may  say.  When  therefore  wc  become  a ho- 
mogeneous people  and  are  well  blended  together; 
when  the  affinities  which  draw  all  parts  of  the  Union 
together  are  thoroughly  identified  and  mingled  with 
our  sympathies  and  affections,  then  shall  “we,  the 
people,’’ have  a name  to  denote  that  we  are  truly 
one  people,  The  agitatioD  on  the  subject  shows  that 
this  period  i*  at  hand,  It  may  not  be  the  name  of 


Names  are  significant  things.  We  noticed  in  our 
last  number  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  their  session  just  closed,  in  compliance 
with  petitions  to  that  effect,  had  enacted  laws  chang- 
ing the  names  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
the  citizens  of  that  commonwealth.  The  disposition 
to  indulge  a fancy  for  change  of  cognomen  has  rapid 
ly  increased,  as  the  facility  with  which  it  is  gratified 
is  discovered.  Like  divorces,  the  easier  they  are  ob- 
tained, the  more  applications  of  the  kind  are  crowd- 
ed upon  the  legislature. 

The  cockneys  may  have  a right  to  clip  the  “king’s  Eng- 
glish”  at  pleasure,  perhaps,  but  against  this  barbarizing 
of  our  pure  old  aborginal  names,  we  most  earnestly  pro- 
test. 1 he  original .term,  " Alle  ge-haniaf  was  far  more 
sonorous  and  poetic  too,  than  Uie  abreviation  which  has 
already  been  submitted  to,  by  dropping  the  third  vowel. 
A powerlul  attempt  is  now  “ being  made ” to  sink  the  h 
also.  We  would  almost  as  willingly  see  i lie  rough  peak 
of  the  mighty  mountain  itself  lowered  from  its  proud  re- 
gion in  the  clouds. 

As  lo  the  “poetry”  in  the  name  of  this  mountain  ridge, 
Aileghania  or  Apalachia, — read  it  as  you  please. — we 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  poetry  of  the  appellation 
of  ■■Yankee.''  And,  by  the  way,  il  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty succeed  in  their  motion  to  'strike  out'  the  name  we 
have,  which  we  presume  is  the  preliminary  question,  il 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  appellation  may 
not  be  substituted.  It  is  a favorite  with  a large  portiop 
of  lhe  “sovereign  people.”  Abroad,  it  is  the  only  form- 
idable rival  of  the  general,  and  approved  appellation  by 
which  we  are  known.  The  world  over,  we  are  designat- 
ed as  “Americans.’’  The  people  of  other  sections  of  the 
new  world  are  not  so  designated.  They  are  called  Mex- 
icans, Peruvians,  Brazilians,  or  Canadians,  as  the  case 
may  be, — but  we  are  every  where  known  as  “Ameri- 
cans.” This  name  has  already  associations  not  mere- 
ly reconciling  us  to  it,  but  which  will  prevent  us  from 
consenting  to  part  with  it,  “so  long  as  we  all  shall  live.’’ 
Whether  the  “nine”  can  or  cannot  contrive  to  make 
music  of  the  designation,  we  shall  adhere  to  “the  uni- 
ted states  OF  AMERICA,”  selected  by  our  fathers,— a 
name  “lorged”  in  a trying  furnace,  consecrated  by  holy 
recollection?,  and  consigned  to  our  charge,  that  we  of 
this  generation  may  add  our  portion  to  the  structure  of 
its  future  greatness,  by  seeing  that  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
spected abroad  and  cherished  at  home.  And  has  it  come 
to  this,— that  because  the  improvements  of  the  last  few 
yearn  now  enable  us  to  whisk  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  less  than  a fortnight,  and  think  nothing  of 
it, — that  we  may  so  soon  forget  to  appreciate  whafan 
intellect  it  required  three  centuries  ago  toconceivesuch  an 
idea, — what  a daring  intrepidity  it  required  to  execute  it? 
Respect  for  the  achievement  of  Christopher  Columbus 
'ery  properly  forbids  the  idea  as  yet,  of  our  appropriat- 
ing his  name  to  a single  section  of  the  world  he  intro- 
duced his  feliovv  men  to  a knowledge  of.  What  we  may 
no,  "doth  not  yet  appear.”  We  have  but  begun  the  game 
< f annexation,  and  our  latitude  and  longitude  are  as 
yet  amongst  the  “limited.”  But  next  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, entitled  to  the  whole  continent,  Americus  Yespu- 
cius  bad  a “right”  to  give  his  name  to  the  part  of  it 
which  we  inhabit,  and  which  right  we  would  he  unjust 
to  repudiate.  He  was  not  far  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
navigator.  Why,  is  not  his  romantic  representative 
still  living?  Was  she  not  the  other  day  upon  our  soil, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  “American  congress”  to  re- 


Steals  trash, — ’Twas  mine, — ’Tis  his. 

And  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  fair  name, 

Takes  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 

But  leaves  me, — poor  indeed.” 

Not  only  are  we  attached  to  our  general  name,  “Ameri- 
ca,’’ but  we  equally  adhere  lo  the  confederative  prefix  of 
“United  States.”  It  is  peculiarly  expressive  and  ap- 
propriate to  our  political  system,  whether  it  be  poetical  or 
not.  We  dispute  the  assertion  that  “it  is  no  name.” — 
If  that  fact  were  even  true,  it  should  be  our  pride  to  make 
it  a name.  Great  names  are  never  given  in  baptism, 
whoever  be  the  sponsors.  They  must  be  earned  and  won. 
Ours  lias  made  a keen  impression,  so  far,  in  the  steel 
die  of  time.  Let  it  wear  on  awhile,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
come  to  be  a name. 

This  confederative  appellation  we  feel  the  more  de- 
termined to  adhere  to,  from  noticing,  as  we  are  bound, 
as  honest  chroniclers,  to  do,  the  attempts,  both  north  and 
south  of  us,  to  weaken  the  chords  that  bind  us  together 
as  one  people.  How  far  it  may  be  safe  in  a free  repub- 
lican government,  to  disregard  the  “constructive  treason” 
which  it  is  deemed  to  be,  in  monarchies,  to  even  “con- 
ceive” the  death  of  the  king; — how  far  “error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated,  whilst  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it,’’  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  But  there  is  undoubtedly 
such  a thing  in  existence  as  treason  against  a repub- 
lic Aye,  even  against  a confederative  kepublic.--- 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  to  mature  into  overt  acts. 

By  one  of  those  odd  “coincidences,”  which  we 
occasionally  meet  with,  the  very  next  article  that 
attracted  our  attention  after  the  one  we  have  just 
referred  to,  amongst  the  package  of  papers  upon  our 
desk,  was  the  following,  which,  with  a heavy  heart 
we  extract  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  4th 
inst.  The  “United  States”  is  therein  pronounced 
inapplicable  in  more  than  name— and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  broad  unqualified  suggestion  is  made  and 
urged,  in  a leading  journal  of  the  country,  that  the 
Union  be  dissolved. 

“I  have  no  name, 

Nor  will  I wear  one. 

’Till  I have  forged  it 

In  the  embers  of  your  burning  Rome,” 

Exclaimed  the  infuriated  Coriolanus. 

R me  was  soon  in  a predicament  accordingly,  and 
C riolanus  has  a name. 

Erostralus , also  forged  himself  a name,  in  burn 
ing  embers  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus — on  the  same 
day  on  which  a conqueror  of  the  world  was  born  at 
Macedon. 

The  third  article  to  attract  our  attention,  was  of 
kindred  sort  and  character,  but  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, which  with  similar  feeling  we  clip  out  of  the 
Boston  Allas,  of  the  5th  inst. 

Verily,  a stranger  picking  up  and  looking  over  our 
public  journals,  might  be  lead  to  suppose  the 
“Union”  was  a fragile  concern. 

Both  the  articles  may  be  put  under  the  caption  of, 
dissolution  of  the  union  proposed. 

[for  the  mecury] 

“ Tania  esl  discordia  Fratrum,” 
reflections  on  re-perusing  judge  cheves’s 
LETTER. 

As  a motto,  we  say  with  Mr.  Cheves,  that  we  are 
“decidedly  opposed  to  resistance  by  a single  stale!” 
We  must  speak  out  the  words  of  truth  and  manliness. 
“ Nullification !"  is  no  longer  the  dubious  word.  "Re- 
sistance to  injustice!”  must  now  be  the  clear  trumpet- 
tongued  declaration  of  men  determined  to  back  their 
words  by  deeds!  Empty  sounds  avail  not  against  a 
rolling  flood:  we  must  bank  it  out,  or  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  its  increasing  volume. 

The  south  state  will  not  move  “alone!”  She  will 
move  in  concert  with  congenial  sisters,  and  twist  a 
many-straned  cable,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  bru- 
tum  fulmen  of  a thousand  force  bills. 

Sister  states,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  commencing 
this  cord  of  concord  and  strength.  Union  with  ho- 
mogeneous elements,  is  harmony  and  power;  but  with 
heterogeneous  natures,  it  is  dissension  and  weakness. 
Why  should  this  truth — this  great  political  axiom,  be 
any  longer  concealed  or  evaded?  Uncle  Sam's  house- 
hold is  divided  against  itself!  The  peace  and  profit 
of  the  inmates  require  a separation! — mutual  and  am- 
icable if  it  might  be! — mutualand  amicable  it  should 
be!! — but,  on  any  terms,  it  is  manifest  it  must  be!!! 

When  tile  mind,  the  social  mind,  has  settled  down 
into  a deop  &.  stern  purpose,  after  calm  reflection  and 
long  suffering,  it  will  move  in  one  of  two  directions 
in  defiance  of  human  opposition:  namely,  in  the 
smooth  declivity  of  submission  to  exterior  pressure; 
or,  rousing  its  innate  vigor,  it  will  ascend  to  the  po- 
sition of  manly  independence!  With  these  alterna- 
tives in  full  view,  depend  upon  it,  the  south  and 
southwest  will  at  once 

“Adopt  the  nobler  and  manlier  one!” 
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The  day  of  political  temporizing  in  the  south  is 
rapidly  declining  into  the  gloom  of  popular  discon- 
tent and  disapprobation,  and  a lofty  sentiment,  open 
expression,  and  direct  opinion,  pei  vade  the  think- 
ing community.  The  i/sand  huts  of  mere  politicians 
are  now  esteemed  no  better  than  the  expletives  of 
children  mouthed  by  the  lips  of  manikins,  to  delude 
ninnies. 

It  is  high  time  to  be  candid.  Walking  Stuart’s 
moral  maxim  is  beginning  to  be  practised  on  the 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio. — “ Think — speak 
toll at  you  think!”  To  which  permit  us  to  add — ‘do 
what  you  design!'  We  will!!! 

Netlherorganized  freedom,  civil  and  religious, — 
morality,  safety — national  grandeur,  prosperity,  and 
happiness, — above  all,  domestic  security  and  peace, 
imperatively  demand  the  unity — the  continued  unity 
of  the  slave  and  non-slaveholding  states.  Under  pre- 
sent and  prospective  circumstances,  the  continuance 
of  that  Union  is  both  impolitic,  and  ominous  of  dis- 
astrous issues.  We  use  no  dissuasive  or  qualifying 
ift  or  buts,  so  indicative  of  fear  and  indecision,  in 
the  language  of  some  men  eminent  in  the  public  ey?. 
Human  affairs  are  not  regulated  by  set  theories.  Mu- 
tability treads  on  the  heels  of  Time,  when  reason 
and  interest  advocate  the  change.  The  northern  and 
southern  states  have  lost  their  revolutionary  sympa- 
thy and  fraternity,  and  consequently,  their  former 
cohesion!  Let  them  shake  hands  and  part;  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  cannot  re-annex  severed  inter- 
est and  affection.  Constant  and  captious  bickering 
only  widens  the  breach.  To  affirm,  as  many  politi- 
cians do,  that  the  extension  of  territory  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  confederaled  states,  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  Union  and  of  patriotism,  is  what  no  sa 
gacious  statesman  can  believe  or  advise.  Why?  The 
times  gone  by  should  speak  for  the  lime  passing,  and 
pray,  what  do  they  say?  They  tell  us  in  language 
which  clironos  alone  can  speak,  that  all  attempts  at 
universal  conquest  have  failed — failed,  we  mean,  in 
establishing  permanent  empire  with  unwieidly 
bounds.  Why  particularize? 

National  greatness,  compactness,  and  salutary  ac- 
tivity, have  a natural  limit — a ne  plus  ultra  as  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  physical  frame.  Arid 
what  is  this  ne  plus  ultra?  Not  one  hundred 
millions  of  men  and  square  miles — but  in  one  short 
phrase — the  globular  intangibility  of  common  sym- 
pathy and  equity!  Read  that  riddle,  ye  wise 
vast-territorial-machiavelians?  Certainly,  man  can- 
not  build  on  a quicksand;  but  he  can  build  pyra- 
mids of  enduring  strength  between  the  parallels  of 
36°  30'  and  26°  N.,  that  will  keep  other  states  in  awe 
and  in  respect,  and  in  amity! 

All  atterrips  to  force  man  out  of  due  limits,  have 
eventuated,  and  must  eventuate  in  the  verification  of 
the  fable  of  the  ox  and  frog.  Look  forward!  Look- 
ing back  is  blindness — act  with  the  prudence  and 
pionptitude  of  men,  who  mean  to  carry  their  wise 
measures  beyond  the  mere  expression  of  verbal  re- 
solutions. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  all  important  questions 
of  the  how?  and  the  citi  bono?  Let  us  candidly  ex- 
amine how  far  and  how  wisely  Judge  Cheves  will 
carry  us  in  the  solutions  of  these  inquiries,  so  big 
with  the  future  fate  of  the  south  and  southwest. — 
With  regard  toother  states,  let  them  look  to  them- 
selves. We  are,  and  always  have  been,  willing  to 
practice  the  golden  rule — "live,  and  let  live!”  not 
the  miser’s — “catch  who  can!”  « 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  McDuffie  said  in 
the  senate  of  the  U.  Stales,  “I  am  not  afraid  of 
placing  myself  in  a minority.  I consider  this  enor- 
mous appropriation  for  internal  improvemens,  carri- 
ed by  democratic  votes,  to  have  broken  the  common 
seal  of  the  Jackson  party,  and  they  might  now  dis- 
perse!” That  is  to  say — "a  majority  here  are  deter- 
mined to  tax  the  south  and  southwest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  states  of  the  Union!”  Must  this  be? — 
Judge  Cheves  says,  "the  tariff  I consider  an  act  of 
insufferable  and  insulting  oppression,  which  ought  to 
be  borne  only  until  it  can  be  judiciously  resisted.” 
Here  we  have  two  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  state  condemning,  one  internal  improvements  by 
the  general  government,  and  the  other,  tariff  duties! 
Both  denounced  them  as  being  oppressive  and  uncon- 
stitutional! 

The  intellectual  acumen,  and  calm,  deep  inves- 
tigation, and  cautious  inductions  of  such  men,  com- 
mand unqualified  confidence.  The  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  their  common  country  must  be  their 
aim.  In  plain  words,  they  mean  to  say,  and  indi- 
rectly do  say — the  ccritinued  union  of  these  United 
States  is  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  all  its  mem- 
bers! This  is  clear  and  manly  language.  Take  out 
the  ifs  and  buts  of  the  whole  scope  of  their  argu- 
muents  and  declarations,  and  they  amount  to  this 
plain  proposition:  The  institutions  and  municipal' 
policy,  and  geographical  position,  and  popular  feel  ! 
tng*  and  pursuits  of  the  north  and  south  can  never  J 


ha  rmonize  as  one  people.  Speak  it  out — for  it  is 
spoken  sub  rosa  in  every  group  of  domestic  anil  poli- 
tical coterie — that  the  sections  divided  by  interest 
can  never  assimilate  in  sentiment  and  national  am- 
ity • 

Judge  Cheves  goes  on  thus — “If  our  fellow  suffer- 
ers will  not  unite  with  us  (South  Carolina)  in  resist 
ance,  shall  we  basely  submit?  Resistance  will  be 
a very  solemn  act.  If  it  be  rashly  attempted  and 
fail.it  will  rivet  our  chains  and  bring  ori  us  new 
burdens  and  insults.  Success  in  such  great  enterprises 
is  not  usually  the  result  of  a sudden  thought  or  the 
fruit  of  a single  day,  but  of  wise  and  sober  delibe- 
rations and  protracted  action.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  movement  of  nations.  Resistance — a successful 
resistance  will  probably  cost  some  years,”  &e.  It 
will  cost  precisely  sufficient  time  to  “unite  all  who 
are  under  common  suffering  and  in  common  danger,” 
and  no  longer.  And  the  mode  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cheves  is.  as  far  as  it  goes,  quite  eligible.  “Inflexible 
perseverance  in  a good  cause  rarely  fails,  and  ours 
is  one  that  must  never  be  abandoned!”  To  which 
allow  us  to  add,  it  is  one  which  must  not  be  delayed 
— “ carpe  diem!”  is  the  maxim.  The  opportunity  suf- 
ferred  to  pass  is  lost  forever!  All  the  efforts  of  the 
south  and  southwest,  should  henceforth  be  directed 
to  procure  unity  of  sentiment  and  co-operation  among 
the  states  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  ri- 
vers, and  then  declare  a peaceful  secession  from  the 
other  states,  on  conditions  mutually  and  harmoni- 
ously pre-arranged  in  general  convention! 

The  measures  requisite  to  lead  to  this  great  con- 
summation, require  “leading  men”  to  be  “up  and 
doing”  what  must  be  done!  And  it  can  be  done  in  the 
mode  recommended  by  Judge  Cheves  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  any  other.  But  done  it  should  be  with  cool 
and  deep  determination. 

The  dissolution  of  the  federal  Union  has  been  quite 
a common  topic  “here,  there,  and  and  every  where!” 

There  is  no  treason  now-a-days  in  calculating  “the 
value  of  the  Union.”  Only  let  those  who  do  so,  do 
it  openly,  manfully,  and  candidly,  with  a view  of 
ending  growing  dissension,  and  giving  every  section 
its  own,  in  that  spirit  of  mutual  concession  which 
distinguished  its  formation.  So  let  its  termination 
be.  To  the  willing  mind  there  can  be  no  violence; 
and  since  families  cannot  live  amicably  uruler  the 
same  roof,  in  God’s  name,  let  them  part  in  peace. 

Commercial  treaties  and  friendly  relations  for  the 
benefit  of  each,  can  be  formed  between  the  separate 
confedaracies.  Respecting  the  anticipated  dangers 
and  miseries  of  border  wars,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  their  frequent  occurrence  bet  ween  conterminous 
states,  may  be  now  deemed  political  chimeras.  The 
heavy  feuds  of  monarchs  can  no  longer  involve  na 
tions  in  bootless  and  bloody  broils.  The  nineteenth 
century  is  rapidly  putting  a veto  on  these  personal 
conflicts.  National  objects  alone  can  now  engender 
war.  Besides,  even  were  the  appprehensions  of  the 
most  timid  to  be  realized  to  their  full  extent,  all 
must  allow,  that  an  occasional  international  war  for 
just  cause,  is  far  preferable  to  civil  wars,  &c.,  which 
separation — peaceful  separation,  seems  alone  able 
to  prevent.  “Coming  events  cast,  &e.”  Every  cool, 
calculating,  and  perspicacious  mind,  cannot  fail  to 
see  an  approaching  crisis,  and  that  no  human  means 
can  heal — thoroughly  heal  the  lacerated,  the  alienat- 
ed affections  of  the  north  and  south.  The  breach  is 
too  wide  to  be  filled  by  legislative  compromises. — 
The  “ immedicabile  tel  inn”  has  pierced  too  deeply  to 
be  extracted  by  the  family  surgeon.  It  festers  in  the 
wound!  Judge  Cheves  says, — “you  may  appeal  to 
your  interest  and  their  justice!”  The  appeal  has  been 
made  again  and  again  in  the  most  eloquent,  forcible, 
and  moving  terms.  The  producing  stales  have  found, 
and  ever  will  find  that  “Ulysses  legem  sibi  dixerat 
ipse,”  and  that  “Ajax  difficilem  tenuit  sub  iniquo 
judice  causam!”  Yes,  we,  the  aggrieved  slates  must 
at  last  appeal  to  the  impartial  tribunal  of  state  so- 
vereignty and  inherent  community  of  right!!!  The 
imperative  law  of  self-preservation  from  impending 
ruin  must  be  enforced  “per  fas!”  We  leave  the  “per 
nefas”  to  others,  who  may  be  disposed  to  maintain  it 
at  all  hazards. 

Judge  Cheves  asks,  what,  comparatively,  would 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  be, 
were  the  south  and  southwest,  or  even  the  south 
alone,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Union? 

“What,  if  the  unhappy  event  of  separation  shall 
be  provoked,  is  to  prevent  us  from  doing  our  own 
business,  as  we  have  done  before,  and  reaping  the 
profits  which  we  now  bestow  on  others,  and  which 
have  made  the  commercial  men  of  the  north  and 
east  “merchant  princes?”  Charleston  and  Savannah 
would  then  be  great  and  nourishing  cities.  New 
Orleans  would  speedily  swell  into  the  present  mag- 
nitude of  New  York,  and  every  town  and  interest 
connected  with  them,  would  increase  and  flourish  in 
proportion.”  These  are  incontestable  truths;  but 
they  are  advanced  by  the  judge  to  deprecate  disu- 


nion, and  to  induce  the  “ merchant  princes”  to  desist 
from  oppressing  the  south.  Vain  hope!  As  well  ex- 
pect the  wolf  to  relinquish  the  lamb,  or  members  of 
congress  to  reduce  their  per  diem  and  contingent 
fund,  &c.  Recrimination  and  denunciation  are  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose— nor  to  enumerate  the 
prominent  inequalities,  under  which  the  south  and 
southwest  suffer.  Why  should  they  say  “pray  for- 
bear!” to  the  north?  t’would  be  “Mtrrarc  fabulam 
surdo ?” — No.  But  we  say  to  all  concerned,  and  to 
the  south  emphatically,  llUtere  sua  sorte!”  Use  the 
gifts  of  Providence  so  as  not  abusing  them.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  with  freedom  -and  liberality,  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  with  all  friendly  nations,  sepa- 
ration from  our  present  task  masters  must  and  shall 
be  effected.  The  Union  of  the  states  was  formed  by 
distinct  sovereign  communities  in  convention,  and 
ratified  by  the  same  distinct  sovereigns,  the  people , 
within  their  respective  confines.  Then,  by  the  same 
authority,  and  in  a similar  spirit,  and  manner  let  the 
compact  be  dissolved,  since  the  same  ties  and  consi- 
derations which  united  them  at  first  no  longer  pre- 
vail, and  nevercan  prevail.  Nothing  human  is  perma- 
nent;— counter  considerations,  more  powerful  than 
those  which  amalgamated  the  “old  thirteen”demand 

the  immediate  dissolution  of  this  confederacy at 

any  rale,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 

Half  measures  can  lead  to  noting  satisfactory,  under 
all  the  circumstances.  Voluntary  secession  is  the  true 
l‘Auream  Mediocritatem”  to  he  adopted,  ere  a fearful 
crisis  supervene.  Beware!  Revolutions  never  retro- 
grade. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS — DUTIES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

•April  1,  1845. 

1 To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Atlas: 
j Gentlemen:  The  following  letter  is  from  the  well 
known  son  of  a well  known  sire,  John  Jay,  the  first 
| chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uniled 
] States — the  friend  and  adviser  of  Washington.  The 
i immediate  reason  of  Judge  Jay’s  correspondence 
! with  me  was  a letter  which  I wrote  to  him,  some 
weeks  since,  asking  him  whether  he  still  held  the 
sa  ne  opinoin  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  north,  in 
case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  me,  in  a letter  written  about  three  years 
since.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  Judge  Jay  has 
j always  opposed  the  doctrines  of  disunion,  until,  now, 
considering  Texas  as  virtually  annexed,  he  feels 
: called  upon  to  take  the  same  stand  proposed  likewise 
'by  the  venerated  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  in 
: his  work  entitled  “The  duties  of  the  Free  States.” 
For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  Texas  is  not 
yet  annexed;  and,  moreover,  that  she  will  not  be 
if  the  north  will  do  her  duty.  Still,  there  is  every 
thing  to  fear,  when  we  consider  the  recreant  demo- 
cracy of  the  free  states,  and  the  recent  inefficient, 
tame  action  of  our  whig  legislature.  Respectfully 
your  friend,  H.  L.  BOWDITCH.  J 

LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  Jay. 

•M  ic  York,  19 th  March,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I ra-lily  promised  you  a long  letter 
in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  whether  I retained  the  opin- 
ion expressed,  years  ago,  that  the  annexation  of 

Texas  ought  to  lead  to  a dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  promised  letter  was  commenced,  but,  after  co- 
vering about  twenty  pages,  I gave  it  up  in  despair, 
finding  that  I was  writing  a 1 1 1 lie  book,  instead  of  a 
letter.  In  the  meantime,  also,  I was  neglecting  vari- 
ous engagements  which  were  pressing  upon  me, 
and  demanding  immediate  attention.  Hence,  I must 
beg  you  to  accept  a brief  summary — a sort  of  table 
of  contents  of  the  “little  book”  1 was  about  inflictin' 
on  you.  3 

1.  The  toleration  of  slavery  by  the  constitution 
did  not  call  for  dissolution.  The  evil  was  putial 
and  confined  within  certain  limits;  and  its  ultimate 
extinction  while  so  confined,  was  inevitable. 

II.  Every  violation  of  the  constitution  does  not 
justily  dissolution.  It  may  be  unimportant  in  its 

consequences— may  happen  through  inadvertency 

may  be  doubtful  in  its  character — may  be  sanction- 
ed by  a few,  only,  and  may  be  capable  of  future  cor- 
rection. 

III.  The  annexation  of  Texas  (supposing  it  to  bo 
consummated,)  is  a clear,  deliberate,  fraudulent, 
wicked,  and  irremediable  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

1 Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  party  contended  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  for  congress  to  do  indirectly 
what  it  had  no  right  to  do  directly.  Hence,  although 
the  tariff  act  was  constitutional  in  its  form,  bein' 
avowedly  a revenue  act,  yet,  because  its  real  object 
was  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  a 
power  not  given  to  congress,  it  was  such  a gross  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  as,  in  their  opinion,  to  jus- 
tify forcible  resistance,  civil  war,  and  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

2,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  all  the  south,  have,  with  onfe 
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voice,  insisted  that  congress  hai!  no  power  to  legis- 
late respecting  slavery:  and  hence,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  debate,  were  broken  down, 
in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  slaveholders  Yet, 
both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. 
Upshur,  have  officially  declared,  in  the  name  of  the 
federal  government,  that  the  real  object  of  annexation 
was  the  protection  of  slavery.  This  declaration  has 
been  reiterated  by  the  slave. press,  and  by  the  legis- 
latures of  various  slave  stales,  and  its  truth  is  denied 
by  no  man  of  common  veracity. 

3.  Not  only  is  the  object  of  annexation  unconstitu- 
tional immoral,  and  detestable,  but  its  form , unlike 
that  of  the  tariff  act,  is  a palpable  violation  of  the 
express  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Under  the 
old  articles  of  confederation,  provision  was  made  for 
admission  into  the  confederacy  of  states,  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  national  territory.  This  provision  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  constitution,  by  a simple  grant 
of  power  to  admit  new  states.  No  one  ever  had  a 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  grant,  and  the  quibble, 
that  it  means  old  and  foreign  nations,  England, 
France,  Texas,  or  Mexico,  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is 
wicked. 

A contract  between  two  independent  nations  is, 
by  universal  consent,  called  a treaty.  Hence,  it  was 
not  till  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  senate  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  ratify  a treaty  of  annexation, 
by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  that 
another  mode  of  effecting  the  object  was  devised. — 
This  is  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  vile  trickery 
of  a joint  resolution — a profligate  nullification  of  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  senate.  But  the  expedient 
adopted  by  the  senate,  in  derogation  of  its  own  power, 
and  acceded  to  by  the  other  house,  is,  if  possible, 
a still  more  profligate  and  impudent  infraction  of  the 
constitution.  The  president  is  authorised  to  send  a 
mission  to  Texas,  to  negotiate,  under  his  instructions, 
a treaty  of  annexation;  and  then  this  treaty  is,  at  his 
discretion,  to  be  submitted  for  ratification,  either  to 
the  senate,  alone,  or  to  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives. In  other  words,  if  he  Hunks  a majo- 
rity of  two- thirds  can  be  obtained  in  the  senate,  he 
may  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  other- 
wise, he  may  trample  them  under  foot.  In  the-  first 
case,  the  result  of  the  negotiation  is  to  be  called  a 
treaty;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  to  receive  the  name  of 
l' Articles!!"  And  thus,  the  president  is  empowered 
to  set  aside  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  sen- 
ate, by  dubbing  a national  contract  “articles,”  in- 
stead of  a treaty.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this 
iniquity,  §100,000  are  placed  at  the  president’s  dis- 
posal, professedly  to  pay  the  expense  of  (he  mission 
to  Texas!  Who  can  doubt  that  this  money  is  intend- 
ed for  bribes  in  Texas,  should  bribes  be  found  neces- 
sary? 

4.  This  treason  against  the  constitution  has  been 
long  meditated,  and  most  deliberately  perpetrated, 
and  with  nearly  Hie  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole, 
slave  region. 

5-  The  wound  given  to  the  constitution  is  utterly 
incurable.  Slavery  has  burst  t he  bounds  within  which 
it  was  sure  to  perish,  and  now  gloats  with  the  pros 
peel  of  cursing  illimitable  regions.  A slaveholding 
majority  is  secured  in  the  senate,  and  slaveholders 
will,  for  all  lime  to  come,  control  Ihe  action  of  the 
federal  government.  Hence  the  repeal  of  annexation 
i*  impossible. 

IV.  A mutual  contract  cannot  be  binding  on  one 
party  alone.  The  compromise  of  the  constitution, 
respecting  slavery,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
was  nothing  more  than  the,  absence  of  any  grant  of 
power  to  the  federal  government,  either  to  abolish, 
or  to  nurse,  cherish,  and  protect  it,  as  a national  in- 
stitution. This  compromise  is  now  terminated  by 
the  late  usurpation,  and  we  are  left  at  liberty,  unre- 
strained any  constitutional  provisions  or  acts  of  con- 
giess,  to  war  upon  slavery  by  every  possible  means 
not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The  constitution  is 
converted  into  an  instrument  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
arid  wickedness.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  constitu- 
tion, which  I have,  on  various  occasions,  sworn  to 
support. 

2.  The  constitution,  as  now  mutilated  and  used  by 
the  slaveholders,  would  never  have  been  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 

V.  Consequences  ol  annexation. 

1.  The  indefinite  extension  ol  shivery.* 

2.  The  indefinite  extension  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  indefinite  seizure 
and  plunder  of  the  Spanish  provinces. f 


*Mr.  Walker,  the  great  agnaior  in  behalf  ol  Texas,  now 
rewarded  by  a seat  m ihe  cabinet,  eontempla  es,  as  die 
consequence  of  the  annexation,  die  progress  ot  slavery 
through  * I'e.xus  mio  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South 
America!!!” 

_+Mr.  Wise  boasted  in  congress  that  annexation  would 
extend  slavery  to  die  Pacific,  and  lead  to  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  of  Mexico. 


3.  The  control  of  the  federal  government  by  the 
slaveholding  interest. 

4.  The  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
north  to  southern  policy. 

5.  The  rapid  extension  of  political  and  social  cor- 
ruption, consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power. 

6.  The,  denial  to  citizens  of  the  north  of  all  con- 
stitutional protection  against  the  cruelties  and  arro- 
gance of  the  slaveholders.  Already  are  our  colored 
citizens  thrown  into  their  prisons,  and  often  reduced 
to  slavery;  and  our  white  citizens  threatened  with 
death  if  they  presume  to  express  on  southern  soil, 
opinions  favorable  to  human  liberty:  and  our  official 
agents  sent  to  the  south  to  procure  a hearing  before 
the  judicial  tribunal  of  our  country,  of  our  com- 
plaints and  grievances,  are  ignommously  driven 

I away  and  laws  passed  for  treating  them  as  felons  if 
they  presume  to  return,  although  armed  with  commis- 
sions from  sisters  and  independent  states.  The  slave- 
holders are  now  emboldened  to  commit  these  outrages 
by  their  alliance  with  the  northern  democracy. — 
What  will  they  not  do  when  they  govern  by  their  own 
inherent  strength? 

7.  The  ultimate  rebellion  of  the  north  against  its 
taskmasters,  and  probably  a violent  and  bloody  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union. 

VI.  Dissolution  must  take  place,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

1.  We  are  not  bound  to  maintain  the  Union,  for 
the  sake  of  the  slaves.  The  morals  and  happiness  of 
our  children  and  posterity  ought  to  have  more  weight 
with  us,  than  the  vain  hope  of  liberating  the  slaves 
who  are  hereafter  to  people  Texas,  California,  Yu- 
catan, &c.  & c. 

2.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  a continuance  of  our 
present  connection  will  enslave  the  north,  than  that  it 
will  free  the  south. 

3.  A separation  will  more  easily  be  effected  now 
than  when  the  relative  strength  of  the  south  shall  j 
have  been  greatly  augmented.  Hereafter  we  shall  j 
be  as  serfs  rebelling  against  their  lords.  Won),  if  the 
north  pleases,  we  may  dissolve  the  Union  without 
spilling  a drop  of  blood — who  will  hazard  the  asser- 
tion that  this  may  be  done  forty  years  hence? 

4.  How  a dissolution  is  to  be  effected — how  a new 
confederacy  is  to  be  formed — what  states  shall  com- 
pose it, — are  questions  which  time  alone  can  solve. — 
Let  us  avoid,  as  wholly  unnecessary  and  inexcusable, 
any  resort  to  physical  force. 

5.  'fhe  south  has  immolated  the  constitution  on 
the  altar  of  slavery,  and  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
offer  up  the  Union  itself  to  the  same  bloody  fiend. — 
Remember  Mr.  Rhett’s  “Texas,  with  or  without  the 
Union.”  Remember  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
mass  meeting  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  1344. 
“If  we  are  not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our 
Union  peacefully  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
then  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  world  that  ice  will 
dissolve  Ihe  Union  sooner  than  abandon  Texas.'"  This 
certainly  has  been  a very  general  feeling  among  Ihe 
slaveholders,  and  we  are  thus  warned  that  the  Union 
can  only  be  maintained  as  an  auxiliary  to  human 
bondage. 

VII.  Present  duties  of  the  north. 

1.  To  regard  the  constitutional  provisions  rela- 
tive to  fugitive  slaves  as  utterly  revoked  and  abolish- 
ed. 

2.  To  punish  every  individual,  whatever  may  be 
his  office  or  condition,  who  may  have  any  agency 
whatever  in  the  apprehension  or  surrender  of  a fugi- 
tive. 

3.  To  punish  every  person  who  within  our  territo- 
ry may  exercise,  by  deed,  mortgage  or  otherwise,  any 
authority  over  slave  property. 

4.  Whenever  any  of  our  colored  citizens  are  im- 
prisoned at  the  south,  on  account  of  their  complex- 
ion, to  seize  an  adequate  number  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state  committing  the  outrage,  who  may  be  found 
on  our  soil,  and  to  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the 
liberation  and  full  compensation  of  said  colored  citi- 
zens. 

5.  To  petition  congress  and  the  state  legislatures 
to  take  measures  for  an  amicable  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

Thus,  sir,  I have  given  you  a brief  outline  of  my 
views  on  this  momentous  subject.  I could  have  for- 
tified my  assertions  by  a numerous  array  of  facts  and 
quotations,  but  1 have  not  lime.  On  conversing  with 
others,  1 have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  agree 
with  me  in  opinion.  From  all  l see  and  hear,  I am 
convinced  the  late  congress  has  given  the  Union  its 
death  blow.  It  may  languish  for  a while,  but  its 
fate  is  sealed.  I can  make  great  allowances  for  the 
slaveholders.  They  have  acted  under  the  pressure 
of  supposed  pecuniary  interest — in  accordance,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  with 
the  habits  and  principles  of  their  ancestors,  and  for 
the  most  part  with  the  teachings  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  But  what  can  be  said  to  extenuate  the  tur- 


pitude of  our  northern  democrats?  To  the  judgment 
of  history,  of  their  own  consciences,  and  of  their 
God,  I leave  them.  I am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  re- 
spectfully, WILLIAM  JAY, 

H.  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Dayton  Senator  of  the  United  States,  from 
New  Jersey,  in  a speech  on  the  question  of  annexing 
Texas,  eloquently  remarked. 

“Mr.  President,  the  integrity  of  the  states  of  this 
Union  must  be  preserved  at  any  price  short  of  dis- 
honor, and  impositions  on  its  parts,  too  grievious  to 
be  borne.  We  ask  our  southern  friends  not  to  press 
us.  We  feel  that  while  the  south  has  always  clam- 
ored most,  she  has  had  least  cause;  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  almost  exclusively  in  her  hands  from 
the  beginning.  The  present  acquisition  we  depre- 
cate, first  and  principally,  because  it  is  a violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  next,  because  we  feel  that 
it  can  bring  with  it  no  commensurate  good  to  coun- 
terbalance its  evils.  It  is  hanging  an  immense  state 
on  the  very  outermost  end  of  the  confederacy,  and 
giifes  it  the  advantage  of  leverage  against  the  centre. 
If  it  cannot,  on  trial,  upheave  it,  it  may  at  least  break 
the  beam,  and  carry  a large  fragment  with  it. 

“Sir,  we  want  conciliation;  we  want  forbearance, 
at  the  hands  of  the  south;  of  country,  God  knows, 
we  have  ‘enough  and  to  spare!’  Filled  from  its  verge 
to  its  centre  with  our  free  citizens  and  our  free  in- 
stitutions, where,  in  the  compass  of  light,  could  you 
find  a nation  reflecting  more  of  greatness — more  of 
goodness?  The  mirror  may  yet,  at  some  distant  day, 
become  too  vast  for  use;  if  so,  the  hand  of  a work- 
man, 1 trust,  quiet,  unimpassioned,  may  divide  it 
into  parts,  and  reset  each  in  a framework  of  its 
own.  Then,  and  then  only,  may  we  hope  that  each 
will  again  give  back  the  glorious  image  of  the  ori- 
ginal. But  let  the  hand  of  the  workman  shake  with 
passion;  let  the  spirit  of  violence  but  touch  the  plate, 
and  it  will  be  dashed  into  a thousand  glittering  frag- 
ments, fit  only  to  be  troden  in  the  dust  by  the  heel  uf 
an  oppressor.” 


SPEEUH  OF  D.  S.  DI  KI  >SO<*,  OF  N.  Y., 

ON  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


IN  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  22,  1845. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  he  rose  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrass- 
ment. Sympathizing  at  all  times  deeply  with  the 
Reeling  which  surrounded  him,  and  being  aware  of 
the  anxiety  which  prevailed  with  trie  friends  of  the 
measure  to  close  the  debate — in  which  he  liberally 
shared — that  consideration  could  not  fail  to  add  its 
influence  to  those  which  usually  attended  a first  ef- 
I fort  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate.  The  senators  from 
! New  York  had,  however,  been  called  upon  in  debate 
to  respond  to  interrogatories;  and  intending  to  act  up 
to  his  responsibilities,  he  deemed  it  both  proper  and 
necessary  to  declare  Irankiy  his  sentiments,  which 
he  would  do  in  as  brief  a manner  as  possible.  He 
regarded  it  as  a question  fraught  with  consequences 
of  higher  import  for  weal  or  wo  than  any  which  had 
arisen  in  his  time;  one  which  had  been  fully  and  de- 
liberately discussed  and  considered  by  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  In  its  discussion  he  should 
pursue  the  course  which  he  had  originally  marked 
out;  for  although  much  he  had  intended  to  say  had 
been  said  by  others*  it  was  questionable  in  his  mind 
whether  it  would  aid  or  contuse  him  most.  His  or- 
der of  arrangement  was  somewhat  different  from  any 
which  had  been  presented,  and  he  hoped  to  urge 
some  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  which  had 
not  been  before  the  senate. 

The  question  pending  being  upon  the  resolutions 
— thus  disposing  of  the  whole  matter — he  should  ad- 
dress himself  entirely  to  the  main  question,  and  re- 
serve all  discussion  as  to  details  until  that  question 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  distinct  propositions  should 
be  presented. 

The  debate  had  already  taken  an  extended  range. 
Almost  every  page  of  national  or  international  law 
extant  had  been  introduced;  and  the  capitol  had  re- 
sounded with  passages  from  Vattel  and  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorf  and  Burlemaque,  Blackstone  and  Martin, 
and  Kent  and  Story,  to  fortify  or  confute  positions 
which  had  been  taken.  The  current  of  history  had 
been  followed,  until  lost  amid  the  mists  and  shadows 
of  tradition.  Fable,  with  her  playful  illustrations, 
had  been  made  to  perform  her  service;  and  the  Pan- 
theon of  mythology,  with  her  grotesque  images,  had 
been  unfolded. 

How  meagre,  then,  (said  Mr.  D.)  must  be  the  le- 
ward  of  him  who  gleans  where  such  hands  have  gar- 
nered the  abundant  harvest. 

The  view,  however,  which  he  proposed  to  take, 
was  mainly  of  a more  popular  character;  before  pro- 
ceeding to  which  he  would  briefly  respond  to  the  in- 
terrogatory, somewhat  significantly  proposed  by  the 
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senator  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Barrow,  ) and  repeat- 
ed with  emphasis  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut, 
(Mr.  Huntington,)  touching  the  position  of  N.  York 
upon  this  question — whether  it  was  there  an  issue  at 
the  late  election,  and  what  were  the  opinions  of  her 
present  chief  magistrate  late  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  body?  Mr.  D.  said  his  acknowledgments 
were  due  to  the  honorable  senators  for  the  opportu- 
nity they  had  afforded  him  of  declaring  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  state  which  he,  in  part,  had  the  honor 
to  represent. 

He  had  not  chanced  to  meet  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual, whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  sought,  since 
the  question  arose  at  the  last  session,  and  hau  there- 
fore no  means  of  knowing  his  sentiments,  except  so 
far  as  reported  through  the  public  press  from  his 
public  addresses.  And  from  such  publications  he 
learned,  that  though  opposed  to  the  details  of  the 
treaty  submitted  at  the  last  session,  yet  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
would  satisfy  his  judgment.  He  (Mr.  D.)  was  not 
advised  what  particular  plan  was  preferred,  nor  was 
it  probable  that  the  people  of  this  slate,  in  selecting 
a local  chief  magistrate  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
dence, had  regard  to  his  opinions,  if  known,  upon 
the  details  of  a measure  with  which  he  could  have 
no  official  connection  or  relation.  But  (said  Mr.  D.) 
while  he  did  not  pretend  that  the  mere  details  of  any 
plan  were  determined  by  the  result  of  the  late  elec- 
tion in  that  state,  he  was  confident  his  respected  col- 
league would  bear  him  witness  that  the  general  ques- 
tion of  annexation  constituteu  one  of  the  main  issues 
which  were  then  tried  and  decided  by  the  people. 

There  were  two  mighty  armies  ranged  and  mar- 
shalled, under  the  names  of  theirdislinguished  cham- 
pions, struggling  for  mastery,  as  if  for  life,  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  age.  Our  respected  opponents, 
true  to  iheir  instincts,  early  placed  this  question  in 
the  foreground,  and  took  up  the  issue  upon  which 
we  met,  we  fought,  we  conquered.  At  their  tremen- 
dous gatherings,  the  banner  which  displayed  the  lone 
star  was  robed  in  mourning,  the  hapless  girl,  who 
was  fated  to  represent  this  neighboring  sister,  was 
clad  in  sable  habiliments;  their  processions  marched 
with  funereal  tread,  and  their  oralors  discoursed  in 
tremulous  voices  and  lugubrious  tones  of  the  blight- 
ing influences  which  would  one  day  be  shed  from 
that  baleful  star. 

But  with  us  (said  Mr.  D.)  how  changed  the  picture. 
On  every  banner  the  lone  star  shone  out  resplendent. 
The  fairest  village  maiden,  robed  in  virgin  white, 
and  adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  was  hailed  as 
the  einolem  of  this  youthful  sister.  Annexation  was 
upon  the  lip  of  every  orator,  and  was  invoked  in 
speech  and  song.  It  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
columns  of  the  press — it  rose  high  upon  the  enthusi- 
astic shouts  of  the  young,  and  was  approvingly  de- 
bated by  venerable  and  hoary-headed  men.  Who, 
then,  shall  say  that  in  this  great  trial  before  the 
highest  earthly  tribunal,  this  question  was  not  in  is- 
sue— was  not  decided? 

But  why  recount  the  history  of  this  wholesome  con- 
flict of  opinion,  which  is  engraven  on  the  tablet  of 
every  heart,  and  written,  as  it  were,  with  a pencil  of 
light,  upon  the  history  of  our  country’s  popular  tri- 
umphs? 

Mr.  D.  said  that  he  would,  for  a few  moments 
notice  the  territory  proposed  to  be  annexed — its  re- 
lative location,  its  physical  and  political  condition — 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  there  was  any 
just  cause  lor  the  alarm  and  consternation  which 
some  seemed  to  suppose  should  attend  it. 

It  was  bounded  eastwardly  by  two  states  of  this 
Union — Louisiana  and  Arkansas; southwardly  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  westwardly  by  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
extensive  deserts,  and  almost  impassable  mountains, 
as  significant  as  if  traced,  like  the  decalogue,  by  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty;  and  northwardly  by  our  west- 
ern territory;  cimtaining,  according  to  Kennedy,  its 
historian,  324,000  square  miles.  Its  soil  and  climate 
were  described  by  the  same  author,  as  follows: 

“The  soil  of  Texas  presents  three  distinct  natural 
aspects,  by  which  it  is  divisible  into  a corresponding 
number  of  regions,  or  districts:  the  plain  or  level, 
the  uudulating  or  rolling,  and  the  mountainous  or  hil- 
ly, * * * # # * 

“The  prevailing  character  of  the  soil  of  the  level 
region  of  Texas  is  a rich  alluvion — singularly  tree 
from  those  accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  which, 
combined  with  a burning  sun  and  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion, render  a large  proportion  of  the  southern  parts, 
of  the  United  States  little  better  than  a sickly  desert. 
The  porous  character  of  the  soil,  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  level  lands  towards  the  interior,  and  the 
general  rise  of  the  banks  from  the  beds  of  the  streams, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injurious 
extent. 

“The  rolling  or  undulating  region  forms  the  larg- 
est of  the  natural  divisions  of  Texas.  North  and 
northwest  of  the  level  section  lying  between  the  Sa- 


bine and  San  Jacinto  rivers,  the  country  undulates  to- 
wards the  Red  river.  The  thickly  timbered  lands  ex 
tend  quite  to  the  Red  river,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as 
a line  drawn  due  north  from  the  heads  of  the  Sa- 
bine. A wide  belt  of  rolling  and  thinly  wooded 
prairie  extends  westward  of  this  line  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Red  river. 

“The  country  rises  in  gentle  and  beautiful  undu- 
lations above  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Brazos,  Co- 
lorado, and  Guadalupe,  extending  in  a northwester- 
ly direction  up  those  rivers  from  150  to  20°  miles,  as 
far  as  the  hilly  district.  Here  is  a delightful  variety 
of  fertile  prairie  and  valuable  woodland,  enriched 
with  springs  and  rivulets  of  pure  and  sparkling  wa- 
ter, which,  like  the  larger  streams,  are  invariably 
bordered  by  wooded  ‘bottoms.’  The  undulations  of- 
ten swell  at  lengthened  intervals  into  eminences  of 
soft  acclivity,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  eye 
may  repose  on  some  <sf  the  fairest  scenes  in  nature. 

“The  rolling  lands  between  the  Guadolupe  and 
Nueces,  sweep  towards  the  northwest,  with  au  ele 
vation  gradually  increasing,  until  they  terminate  in 
the  highland  range,  at  a distance  of  about  200  miles 
from  the  level  region  of  the  coast.  Timber  and  wa- 
ter are  not  so  abundant  in  this  section  as  in  the  coun- 
try lying  further  east;  but  it  afl'ords  excellent  pastur- 
age, and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  stock.  * * * * * 

“The  mountains  are  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude 
in  point  of  elevation;  those  of  San  Saba  are  deemed 
the  highest.  They  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  cedar,  and  other  trees,  with  a great  variety  of 
shrubbery.  Extensive  valleys  of  alluvial  soil  wind 
throughout  the  range — most  of  them  susceptible  of 
irrigation  and  profitable  culture.  The  sides  of  the 
•mountains  themselves,  with  not  a few  of  their  sum- 
mits, are  adapted  to  agriculture.  Copious  and  limpid 
springs  abound  in  the  highlands,,  fertilizing  the  soil, 
forming  innumerable  rivulets,  which,  gliding  with  a 
rapid  current,  unite  the  waters,  until  they  swell  into 
large  and  bounteous  rivers,  that  scatter  plenty  over 
the  central  and  western  districts  of  the  Brazos  and 
Bexar.  01'  the  table  lands  beyond  the  mountains, 
which  are  said  to  be  healthy  and  fertile, little  is  known; 
and  still  less  of  the  northern  region,  extending  to  the 
42d  degree  of  nortii  latitude.  * * * 

“The  climate  of  Texas,  the  most  southerly  part  of 
which  lies  within  two  degrees  and  a half  of  the  tro 
pic,  is  as  varied  as  the  productive  qualities  of  the 
soil,  and  is,  perhaps,  on  the  who!e,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  North  America.  In  Texas 
proper  it  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter,  nor  so  hot  in 
.summer,  as  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Monroe  concern- 
ing this  country,  in  1320,  says: 

“To  us  the  province  of  Texas  will  be  the  richest 
state  of  our  Union,  without  any  exception.  The 
southern  part  will  make  more  sugar  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  Red  river  ori  its  north  is  the  most  lux- 
uriant country  on  earth.” 

And  Mr.  Clay  in  a speech  made  in  the  same  year 
upon  this  subject,  bears  testimony  as  follows: 

“All  accounts  concurred  in  representing  Texas  to 
be  extremely  valuable.  Its  superficial  extent  was 
three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida. — 
The  climate  was  delicious;  the  soil  fertile;  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivers  abounding  in  live  oak;  and  the 
country  admitting  of  easy  settlement.  It  possessed, 
moreover,  if  he  were  not  misinforoied,  one  of  the 
finest  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  7'he  productions 
of  which  it  was  capable  were  suitable  to  our  wants. 
He  would  not  give  Texas  for  Florida.” 

Her  free  white  population  number  140,000,  mostly 
from  the  United  States,  besides  24,000  slaves.  She 
has  a president,  congress,  courts  of  justice,  institu- 
tions of  religion  and  learning,  and  thirty-five  organ- 
ized counties  She  has,  too,  a charter  of  freedom, 
sealed  with  the  heart’s  blood  of  her  own  gallant  sons, 
and  witnessed  and  approved  by  all  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Christendom. 

Let  us  glance  (said  Mr.  D.)  at  her  political  his- 
tory. 

This  country,  now  the  subject  of  so  much  agita- 
tion, discussion,  and  contention,  was  discovered  by 
the  French  in  1685.  It  was  subsequently  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  receded  to  France  in  1800.  It  was  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  Slates  in  1&03;  and  one  ol 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  solemnly  made  and  ratified, 
was  as  follows: 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
incorporated  into  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  ol  citizens  ol 
the  United  Slates;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shall  be 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
perly, and  the  religion  which  they  profess.” 

The  western  boundary  of  this  ceded  territory  was 
declared  at  the  time  to  be  the  Rio  del  Norte;  as  evi- 


dence of  which  we  have  the  concurring  testimony  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr. 
Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of  state  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
learning  that  settlements  were  forming  on  a portion 
of  this  territory,  and,  as  he  believed, by  some  autho- 
rity of  France,  or  to  promote  the  views  or  interests 
of  that  government,  sent  a special  agent  there,  with 
directions  to  proceed  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  (now  called 
the  Rio  del  Norte,)  and  to  give  warning  to  the  set- 
tlers that  the  territory  was  within  the  “United  States, 
who  would  suffer  no  permanent  settlement  to  be 
made  there  under  any  other  authority  than  their 
own.”  And  he  was  further  directed  to  manifest  “the 
surprise  with  which  the  president  has  seen  possession 
thus  taken,  without  authority  from  the  United  States, 
of  a place  within  their  territorial  limits,  and  upon 
which  no  lawful  settlement  can  be  made  without 
their  sanction.” 

Mr.  D.  said  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  ihe 
•senate  especially  to  this  article  in  the  treaty  of  1803, 
as  also  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Texas  was,  after  the  treaty,  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  United  States. 

He  was  thus  particular,  for  the  reason  that  the 
justice  and  morality  of  favoring  annexation  in  a na- 
tional view,  had  been  seriously  questioned.  He 
would  endeavor  to  shew  to  those  who  would  patient- 
ly follow  him  through  the  history  of  this  territory,  at 
whose  door  lay  bad  faith  and  broken  covenants. 

This  territory  was  partially  settled  in  1803,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  us  by  France;  and  by  reference  to  the 
article  of  the  treaty  just  citcd.it  would  be  seen  that 
its  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the 
conlederacy  as  soon  as  they  should  have  a represen- 
tative population;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  to 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  the  religion  they  professed. 

The  residents  of  this  territory,  looking  at  this  gua- 
ranty, and  believing  they  were  at  no  distant  day  to 
enjoy  its  fruition  as  a reward  for  the  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  privations  of  a border  life,  continued  to 
\ occupy  and  improve  the  country;  and  the  poor  and 
adventurous  from  the  United  Elates,  from  the  green 
hills  of  New  England,  the  Empire,  the  Keystone,  the 
young  and  fertiie  West,  and  chivalrous  South,  con- 
tinued to  flock  to  this  territory,  under  the  same  hope 
and  expectation,  until  1819. 

Here  (Mr.  D.  said)  he  would  pause  to  make  a 
point  in  the  morality  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  case, 
I chiefly  for  the  ear  of  those  who  seemed  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  in  desiring  admission 
inj.0  the  Union,  and  those  who  were  willing  to  admit 
them,  were  about  to  commit  an  act  of  great  national 
wrong. 

But  (said  Mr.  D.)  while  they  were  thus  awaiting 
the  happy  period  when  they  should  be  fully  restored 
to  the  institutions  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
enjoy  again  the  priceless  boon  of  American  citizens, 
a treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  subse- 
quently perlected,  and  the  territory  of  Texas,  with 
its  inhabitants,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent, 
was  ceded  to  Spain.  And  tins  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  brethern  in  Texas  have  been  “ protected ” in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  properly,  and  religion!  and 
admitted  to  the  privileges  ot  the  Union! — transferred, 
with  their  homes,  their  families,  and  all  they  held 
dear,  to  a capricious,  weak  and  ferocious  despotism 
— alien  in  fact  and  in  name,  in  sentiment,  in  language, 
in  education,  in  habit,  pursuit,  and  religion. 

This  (said  Mr.  D.)  is  the  history  of  this  territory 
and  this  people,  in  plain  English,  which  has  been  in- 
geniously glozed  over  for  a quarter  of  a century,  to 
conceal  the  blunders  and  the  gross  injustice  by  which 
a sentence  of  national  outlawry  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  And  he  desired  no  better  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  justice,  expediency,  and  importance  of 
re-annexation,  than  the  lact  that  every  administra- 
tion since  its  cession  to  Spain,  had  endeavored  to  re- 
gain it  at  almost  any  price.  But  was  this  unhallowed 
transfer  ever  binding  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Texas? 
He  denied  that  it  was.  It  was  fraudulent  and  void 
upon  those  principles  of  natural  and  eternal  justice 
which  were  paramount  to  all  human  authority,  and 
which  constituted,  according  to  Valtel,  the  founda- 
tion of  national  law. 

By  a statute  of  most  ot  the  states  of  the  confede- 
racy, no  one  could  alien  real  estate  of  which  another 
held  possession,  claiming  title.  All  transfers,  or 
agreements  to  transfer,  were  null  and  void,  and  the 
parties  to  such  instruments  were  guilty  of  a high 
misdemeanor.  Although  such  rule  had  no  legal  ap- 
plication here,  he  would  submit,  that  the  transfer  of 
this  people  to  a foreign  government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  a violation  of  the  sauie  spirit  ol 
justice  in  which  it  was  founded,  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven, and  an  infliction  which  none  but  a tame,  spirit- 
less, and  degraued  race  would  endure. 

Nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  ever  for  a mo- 
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merit  submit  to  tins  humiliation:  transfer.  Upon 
the  publication  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  they  assembled 
in  solemn  convention,  anti  in  language  boid,  indig- 
nant, and  befitting  ttie  sons  of  revolutionary  sires, 
recited  the  history  of  their  wrongs,  and  declared 
that — 

“The  recent  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  has  dissipated  an  illusion  too  long 
fondly  cherished,  and  has  roused  the  citizens  of  Tex- 
as from  the  torpor  into  which  a fancied  security  had 
lulled  them.  They  have  seen  themselves,  by  a conven- 
tion to  which  they  were  no  party,  literally  abandon- 
ed to  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  left 
a prey  not  only  to  impositions  already  intolerable, 
but  to  all  those  exactions  which  Spanish  rapacity  is 
fertile  in  devising. 

“The  citizens  of  Texas  would  have  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  age  iri  which  they  live — un- 
worthy of  their  ancestry  of  the  kindred  republics  of 
the  A merican  continent — could  they  have  hesitated, 
in  this  emergency,  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. — 
Spurning  the  fetters  of  colonial  vassalage — disdain- 
ing lo  submit  to  the  most  atrocious  despotism  that 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Europe — they  have  re- 
solved, under  the  blessings  of  God,  to  be  free.” 

This  independence  she  substantially  maintained; 
for  although  Spain  occasionally  made  predatory  in- 
cursions upon  her  territory  with  a hostile  army,  she 
never  bowed  her  neck  lo  the  degrading  vassalage; 
and  when  Mexico  established  her  independence,  arid 
suspended — for  she  never  closed  her  intestine  broils 
— Texas  joined  the  Mexican  confederacy  as  a free, 
independent,  and  sovereign  state.  In  1833  she  fram- 
ed and  adopted  a state  constitution,  as  she  had  the 
right  to  do  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  sent 
her  agent  to  the  central  government  with  a lespect- 
ful  memorial,  a.skiuga  i mission  under  the  constitution 
she  had  framed.  Her  memorial  was  rejected,  and 
her  agent  thrown  into  prison. 

In  1333,  the  miniature  Nero  of  the  age,  Santa 
Anna,  established  a central  military  dictatorship  up- 
on the  ruins  of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  Texas 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  he  abolisli- 
ed  her  local  legislature.  She  called  a convention, 
framed  a provisional  government,  and  pledged  her- 
self to  stand  by  the  original  constitution,  and  he  sent 
an  army  to  subdue  her.  His  army  was  defeated, 
captured,  arid  released  upon  parole  of  honor,  and 
under  an  agreement  on  ids  part  not  to  oppose  further 
the  constitution  of  1824,  under  which  Texas  entered 
the  Mexican  confederacy. 

The  military  despotism  continuing  to  bear  sway, 
in  March,  1836,  the  people  of  Texas,  being  goaded 
beyond  endurance  by  repeated  and  aggravated 
wrongs,  elected  delegates  to  a convention,  who,  in 
the  true,  spirit  of  the  revolution,  recited,  in  glowing 
language,  the  reasons  which  compelled  them  to  a 
separation,  and  closed  with  the  following  emphatic 
declaration: 

“We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary  pow- 
ers, of  the  people  of  Texas,  in  solemn  convention 
assembled,  appealing  to  a candid  world  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  conditions,  do  hereby  resolve  and 
declare  that  our  political  connection  with  the  Mexi- 
can nation  has  forever  ended;  and  that  the  people 
of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent republic,  and  are  fully  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent nations;  and,  conscious  o(  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  we  fearlessly  arid  confidently  submit 
the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations  ” 

Then  came  the  monsler  and  military  despot,  Santa 
Anna,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eight  thousand, 
declaring  indiscriminate  death  to  all  w ho  should  op 
pose  his  progress  or  authority.  This  war  of  exter- 
mination was  prosecuted  on  his  part  against  the  de- 
voted Texianswilh  more  than  savage  ferocity.  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  Texian  revolution,  literally 
written  in  blood.  See  your  brave  son9  chained,  im- 
prisoned, starved,  and  wantonly  murdered,  because 
they  fought  like  their  fathers  to  defend  their  homes 
and  their  firesides,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
against  the  licentiousness,  murder,  and  rapine  of  a^ 
blood-thirty  and  merciless  tyrant,  to  whose  caprices 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  a Christian  people,  who 
gave  them  birth,  and  had  promised,  in  the  face  of  a 
civilized  wor  d to  nourish  and  protect  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  hav e been  so  lavish 
in  their  censure  of  this  brave  people,  and  had  appa- 
rently justified  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  war, 
he  desired  attention  for  a moment  to  the  execution 
of  prisoners  at  Goliad,  after  they  had  surrendered 
under  written  stipulations  ihai  they  should  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  the  usage  of  civili- 
zed nations.  It  was  an  extract  of  a letter  Irom  a 
Mexican  officer,  and  might  be  found  in  Pease’s  His- 
tory of  Texas: 

“This  day,  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  has  been  to 
me  a day  of  most  heartfelt  sorrow.  At  six  in  the 


morning  the  execution  of  four  hundred  and  twelve 
American  prisoners  was  commenced,  and  continued 
till  eight,  when  the  last  of  the  number  was  shot.  At 
eleven  commenced  the  operation  of  burning  their 
bodies.  But  what  an  awful  scene  did  the  field  pre- 
sent when  the  prisoners  were  executed,  and  fell 
dead  in  heaps!  And  what  spectator  could  view  it 
without  horror?  They  were  all  voung,  the  oldest 
not  more  than  thirty,  and  of  fine  florid  complexions. 
When  the  unfortunate  youths  were  brought  to  the 
place  of  death,  their  lamentations,  and  the  appeals 
which  they  uttered  to  heaver,  in  their  own  language, 
with  extended  arms,  kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  were  such  as  might  have  caused  the  very 
stones  to  cry  out  in  compassion.” 

But  the  same  blood  whicli  had  been  poured  out  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker’s"  Hiil,at  Saratoga  and  at 
Yorktown,  still  coursed  in  other  veins — the  same 
high  hopes  and  manly  daring — the  same  scorn  of  a 


pondence  with  the  Mexican  government  in  1842  ’ 
says: 

“Mexico  may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may 
still  choose  to  consider  Texas  as  having  been  at  all 
times  since  1835,  and  as  still  continuing  a rebellious 
province;  but  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  take  a 
very  different  view  of  the  matter.” 

“Arid  it  must  be  added,  that  the  constitution,  pub- 
lic treaties,  and  the  laws,  oblige  the  president  lo  re- 
gard Texas  as  an  independent  state,  and  its  territory 
as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.” 

But  it  is  asked  why  Texas  should  desire  to  be  an- 
nexed. This  could  be  readily  answered.  He  had 
already  shown  that,  from  1803  to  1819,  her  citizens 
located  there  upon  the  faith  of  the  treaty  stipulating 
to  admit  them  into  the  union.  Besides,  it  was  their 
fatherland— the  laud  of  their  early  and  sinless  years 
— the  home  where  they  sported  in  childhood,  and 
sped  joyously  down  the  stream  of  time  with  the  gay 


yrant’s  frown  and  a tyrant’s  chains,  animated  the  ! companions  of  life’s  unclouded  morning.  Here,  in 
bosoms  of  the  brave  sons  of  Texas.  They  met  their  j the  village  churchyard  rest  the  sacred  ashe9  of  their 


oppressor  before  the  great  tribunal  and  dernier  resort 
of  nations — the  field  of  strife, — once  more  waged 
their  battle  upon  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto.  Despo. 
tism  was  overthrown — liberty  triumphed.  Santa 
Anna  was  then  the  acknowledged  dictator  and  chief- 


beloved  dead — here  are  yet  the  brethren  and  sisters 
with  whom 

“They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side.” 

What  state  of  the  confederacy  would  consent  to 
. . - ,,  , , , , ....  i be  dismembered?  Wnat  territory  to  be  shutout 

tain  of  Mexico,  and  as  such,  together  with  his  ge-  - from  the  anticipaled  prmleges  of  the  union?  What 
nerals,  he  made,  signed ..sealed,  and  delivered  a ; le  b raised,  and  educated  under  the  foster- 
treaty, acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas  fng  Lirit  0f  our  institutions-under  the  broad  agis 
and  containing,  among  other  articles,  the  following.  ; of°0|1Kl.  |aws  and  entitied  lo  their  protection- would 
Fourth.  I hat  the  president,  (Santa  Anna,)  in  his  , w it  I intgly  forego  the  privilege?  What  citizens  would 
official  capacity  as  chiel  of  the  Mexican  nation  and  j con?eat  to  be  expatriated-what  child  be  disowned 
the  generals  Don  Vincente  Filasota,  Don  Jose  Urrea,  Q{.  abancionecp 

Don  Joaquin  Ramirez  y Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  j ^ sena-or  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead,) 
Gao, la,  chiefs  of  armies  do  solemnly  acknowledge,  , wjtb  j ; eloquence  and  figure,  grouped  tl.e 
sanction  and  ratify  the  full  entire,  and  perfect  inde-  ttventy.six  h * 3isters  of  the  confederacy,  and  ia- 
pendenceof  the  republic  of  Texas  with  such  boun-  ment/d  lhat  their  enjoyment  should  be  disturbed  by 
danes  as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  by  : this  lnstrusive  stranger. 

the  same.”  I Btit  (et  us  pursue  this  aptly-suggested  illustration 

The  independence  of  Texas  has  been  acknow-  a ,iu|e  fartheV  The  twenty-six  sisters  have  assem- 
bled by  all  the  leading  powers  of  the  earth,  and  bied  llpon  a gala-day  at  the  dear  old  mansion,  to 
has  been  maintained  by  her  inviolate  for  about  nine  brj„ht£n  the  chain  of  friendship  and  affection— to 
years;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  she  is  a revolting  aid°and  conso|e  eacb  other  by  their  counsels,  and 
province  subject  to  Mexico;  and  that  her  indepen-  strenglhen  tbe  ties  of  sympathy  which  unite  them, 
dence  must  stand  in  abeyance  until  Mexico  shall  VVe  can  see  in  the  mind’s  eye,  in  that  happy  group 
find  leisure  and  means  to  reconquer  her.  And  espe-  , the  rosy  daughters  of  New  England— the  stately 
cialiy  are  we  admonished  by  the  senator  from  Ken-  : Empire— the  proud  Keystone— the  glowing  west, 
lucky,  (Mr.  Morehead)  to  abstain  Irom  any  nego-  and  the  sunny  south.  But  whose  is  that  supplicat- 
tiation  with  Texas  until  Mexico  shall  have  closed  in<T  form  standi.w  jn  the  distance— who  is  that  dark 
her  intestine  broils,  and  be  no  longer  at  war  with  ; ha°;red  at(d  chj|df,ke  sister  asking  permission  to  sit 


1 around  the  hearth  stone  of  her  earlier  years  and 


herself. 

We  are  urged  to  square  our  opinions  and  our  ac-  ,jste  a;„.  „f  lh..  joys  of  home  from  which  her  af- 
tions  to  suit  the  caprices  of  this  spu-tering  and  fitful  fcclior“  have  neve^  wandered?  She  is  of  the  same 
government— this  turbulent  and  fugitive  pseudo  re-  ent3  born  arid  c,.aves  the  protection  and  guid- 
public,  whose  star  of  liberty  twinkles  faintly  for  a ance  of  her  sisters  of  maturer  age— the  benefits  of 
moment  upon  the  horizon’s  verge,  and  is  then  ob-  the  fami|v  un|on  Bllt  her  humble  request  is  not 
soured  iri  blood  and  darkness.  granted.  She  is  told  by  the.  joyous  sisterhood  that 

Its  leading  spirits  and  dictators,  through  its  brief  their  of  fe|icily  is  overflowing, and  they  fear  her 
history,  had  been  vibrating  between  the  diadem  and  presence  may  infuse  the  poison  of  jealousy  and  do- 
the  dungeon,  giving  lessons  in  cruelty  and  blood,  and  mestic  djscorltent.  She  is  admonished  to  withdraw, 
failing  victims  to  their  own  sanguinary  code.  |est  she  may  mar  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene  we 

The  Athenians,  m the  capricious  treatment  of  haye  j(lst  contemplated  She  is  told  to  go  forth 
their  rulers,  are  said  to  have  administered  the  hem-  j an,i  b/,ffet  alone  lhe  ,empesUof  the  world,  to  with- 
lock  one  day  as  the  penalty  for  some  real  or  suppos-  , sland  ag  bp,t  gbe  its  s(,duciions  and  allurements, 
ed  offence,  and  the  next  to  have  erected  a statue  to  j Us  temptations  and  its  snares. 

commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  But;  She  now  appeals  to  the  common  parent;  and  shall 
Mexico,  reversing  the  order  of  proceedings,  first i hef  voice  ba  u„heeded?  Even  the  prodigal  son, 
commemorates  the  virtues,  and  then  administers  hef  : when  he  returned  repentant,  was  hailed  with  open 
penalties.  arms.  How  much  more,  then,  shall  the  child  be  re- 

When  (said  Mr.  D.)  shall  the  vengeance  of  this  1 ceived  who  has  discharged  with  fidelity  all  its  duties 
sanguinary  god  be  appeased  or  sated!  II  Texian  in-  ; and  relations? 

dependence  cannot  he  perfected  without  the  further  j gut<  D sa;dj  he  would  no  longer  pursue  the 
acknowledgment  of  Mexico,  how  shall  lhat  be  ob-  h,rure  which  had  tieen  presented, and  w-ould  proceed 
lamed?  Shall  she  yet  demand  that  hecatombs  of  hu-  l toDnoti(.e  brifly  the  constitutional  right  of  congress 
man  victims  be  offered  up  as  in  the  days  when  the  j to  adlnit  Texa3  jnto  the  union.  This  question  had 
proud  Aztec  revelled  in  the  hall  of  the  Montezu-  beeti  so  fully  and  ably  discussed,  that  he  would  give 
mas,  and  the  people  of  her  mountains  were  thrown  it  only  a passing  notice.  The  clause  of  the  constitu- 


tor support,  like  Istnnael,  upon  the  crossbow  and  the 
chase!  or,  can  her  negative  caprice  suspend  a na- 
tion’s birthright,  and  enslave  forever,  by  the  impo- 
tence of  her  will,  a people  who  have  successfully 
defied  her  arms? 

Mr.  D.  said  he  would  inquire  whether  Texas  was 
the  less  an  independent  government  because  Mexi- 
co sullenly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  her  chief- 
tain acknowledging  her  independence;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  United  Slates  would  now  be  colonial 
dependencies  if  Great  Britain  had  chosen  to  with- 
hold her  assent  to  a treaty  of  peace  and  separation, 
but  had  acquiesced  in  both? 

Von  Marten  says: 

“A  foreign  nation,  not  under  any  obligation  to  in- 
terfere, does  not  appear  to  violate  its  perfect  obliga- 
tions, nor  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality, if,  in  adhering  to  the  possession,  (without 
examining  into  its  legality,)  it  treats  as  a sovereign 
him  who  is  actually  on  the  throne,  and  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  people  who  have  declared  and  still 
maintain  themselves  independent”. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  secretary  of  state,  in  his  corres- 


tion conferring  this  power,  is  in  the  following  words: 

“New  states  may  he  admitted  by  the  congress  in- 
to this  union;  but  no  new  slate  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  slate, 
nor  any  slam  to  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  congress.” 

This  language  was  plain,  clear,  and  unequivocal; 
and  if  it  meant  what  it  purported,  there  remained  no 
doubt  of  the  power.  But  every  effort  which  legal 
ingenuity  could  devise  had  been  put  in  requisition  to 
invent  some  reading  or  establish  some  principle  of 
construction  by  which  the  power  should  rather  be 
denied  than  given. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  valuable  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution,  says: 

“In  the  first  place,  then,  every  word  employed  in 
the  constitution  is  to  be  expounded  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  common  sense,  unless  the  context  furnish- 
es some  ground  to  control,  qualify  or  enlarge,  it. 
Constitutions  are  not  designed  for  metaphysical  or 
logical  subtleties,  for  niceties  of  expression,  lor  ert- 
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tical  propriety,  for  elaborate  shades  of  meaning  or  | the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as  often  as  and  every-day  meaning  which  is  given  to  this  word 
for  the  exercise  of  philosophical  acuteness,  or  jud i-  their  public  functions  demand,  and  will  include  no  in  all  the  relations  o(  life;  and  we  have  already  seen, 
cial  research.  They  are  instruments  of  a practical  greater  number  than  will  join  in  those  functions,  so  upon  acknowledged  authority , that  such  meaning  is 


They 

nature,  founded  on  the  common  business  of  human 
life,  adapted  to  common  wants  designed  for  common 
use,  and  fitted  for  common  understandings.  The 
people  make  them;  the  people  adopt  them;  the  peo 
pie  must  be  supposed  to  read  them  with  the  help  of 
common  sense;  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  admit  in 
them  any  recondite  meaning,  or  any  extraordinary 
gloss.” 

The  constitution,  then,  (said  Mr.  D ) declares  that 
new  states  may  be  admitted  by  congre-s;  and  the 
constitution  is  to  be  read,  understood  and  construed 
upon  principles  of  plain  common  sense:  and  upon 
such  reading,  understanding  the  construction,  who 
shall  maintain  that  no  such  power  is  conferred? 

But  it  is  said,  with  much  apparent  confidence,  and 
often  repeated,  that  this  power  was  given  to  admit 
new  states  from  territory  belonging  to  the  U.  States 
at  the  time  of  the  admission.  If  any  argument  was 
necessary  to  confute  this  far  fetched  view,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  significant  ami  unanswerable  fact 
that,  while  this  clause  of  the  constitution  was  under 
discussion  by  its  framers  in  convention,  this  article, 
as  originally  submitted,  was  as  follows:  “New 
states,  lawfully  constituted  or  established,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  admitted,” 
&c.;  which  was  rejected,  arid  the  article  adopted  as 
above. 

Resort  had  been  had  to  the  history  of  the  times 
to  find  some  authority  for  expunging  this  plain  power 
from  the  constitution,  or  for  introducing  into  the  in- 
strument some  qualifying  language. 

The  debates  of  the  members  of  the  convention, 
their  correspondence,  public  and  private,  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  individual  members 
afterwards,  are  now  eagerly  sought  for  to  reverse 
and  overrule  one  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  He  admitted  that  there  were  cases 
where  this  mode  of  construction  was  admissible;  but 
this  was  not  one,  for  the  language  did  not  fairly  ad- 
mit of  doubt;  and  for  this  position  he  had  also  the 
authority  of  Justice  Story,  who  says: 

“Contemporary  construction  is  properly  resorted 
to  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a 
doubtful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  and  universality 
of  that  construction,  and  the  known  ability  and  ta- 
lents of  those  by  whom  it  was  given,  is  the  credit  to 
which  it  is  entitied.  It  can  never  abrogate  the  text; 
it  can  never  fritter  away  its  obvious  sense,  it  can 
never  narrow  down  its  true  limitations;  it  can  never 
enlarge  its  natural  boundaries. 

But  if  contemporaneous  history  was  admissible, 
its  whole  evidence  was  against  them,  and  went  to 
support  the  express  power  of  the  constitution.  The 
original  articles  of  confederation  provided  for  the 
admission  of  Canada  into  the  union.  Mr.  Madison, 
in  the  Federalist,  speaking  of  the  omission  to  pro- 
vide by  the  articles  of  confederation  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  union  of  new  stales  other  than  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  advantage  derived  thereby  from  the 
constitution,  says: 

“We  have  seen  the  inconvenience  of  this  omis- 
sion, and  the  assumption  of  power  into  which  con- 
gress has  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety, 
therefore,  has  Ihe  new  system  supplied  the  defect.'” 

The  objections  now  raised  in  the  senate  were  un- 
successfully urged  upon  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  might,  if  traced  to  their  true  source,  be 
found  to  be  as  old  as  that  sacred  instrument.  They 
created  neither  intimidation  nor  alarm  then,  and 
why  should  they  now?  They  were  then  quieted  by 
the  calm  and  elevated  reasoning  of  the  patriots  of 
that  interesting  period,  and  might  now  be  met  with 
a few  words  from  the  same  pure  and  inexhaustible 
fountain.  In  the  14lh  number  of  the  Federalist, 
Mr.  Madison,  in  the  discussion  of  these  very  ques- 
tions, and  in  vindicating  the  then  new  constitution, 
and  explaining  the  benefits  which  its  adoption  would 
confer,  says: 

“All  that  remains,  within  this  branch  of  our  in- 
quiries, is  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  great  extent  of  country  which  the 
union  embraces.  A few  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  perceived  that 
the  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution  are  availing 
themselves  of  a prevailing  prejudice  with  regard  to 
the  practicable  sphere  of  republican  administration, 
in  order  to  supply,  by  imaginary  difficulties,  the  want 
of  those  3olid  objections  which  they  endeavor  in 
vain  to  find. 

“The  error  which  limits  republican  government 
to  a narrow  district  has  been  unfolded  and  refuted 
in  preceding  papers.  I remark  here  only  that  it 
seems  to  o.ve  its  rise  and  prevalence  chiefly  to  the 
confounding  of  a republic  with  a democracy. 

“As  the  natural  limit  of  a democracy  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  central  point,  which  wifi  just  permit 


the  natural  limit  of  a republic  is  We  distance  from  to  be  given  to  the  words  of  a constitution.  A 
the.  centre,  which  will  barely  allow  the  representa-  every  additional  member  admitted  to  the  confederacy 
tives  of  the  people  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  ne-  is  a “new  stale”  in  its  relations,  whether  it  has  be- 
cessary  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs-  * * fore  held  political  existence  or  not:  new  to  the  con- 
“Tlie  immediate  object  of  the  federal  constitution  . federacy— new  in  its  relative  existence 
is  to  secure  the  union  of  the  thirteen  primitive  states,  ■ 1 he  same  senator  had  insisted  ttial  it  Texas  should 

which  we  know  to  be  practicable,  and  to  add  to  them  he  admitted,  she  could  not  have  a representation  i.i 
such  other  stales  as  may  arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  the  senate  until  the  expiration  oi  nine  years,  the 
or  in  their  neighborhood,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  fundamental  law  having  provided  that  no  person 
equally  practicable.”  [should  be  elected  a senator  who  had  not  been  for  that 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  evidently  believed  that  [ period  a citizen  of  the  United  Slates.  Tills  objection, 
such  power  was  intended  to  be  given  to  congress  by  a j if  valid,  would  lorm  no  argument  against  ihe  pro- 
majority  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con-  j posed  admission,  and  would  unly  aflect  her  represen- 
stitution,  for  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Livingston,  ex-  tation.  It  would  be  seen,  however,  that  such  a con- 
pressing  an  adverse  private  opinion,  he  admits  that  j struclion  would  at  once  expel  the  senators  from  Ar- 
that  article  could  not  have  been  adopted  with  the  i kansas  from  their  seats,  and  trotn  any  other  stales 
restrictive  clause.  • formed  from  our  own  territories,  which  had  not  been 

Mr.  D.  sail,  before  hastening  to  his  next  position,  lor  that  term,  one  of  the  United  States-  Tne  argu- 
he  begged  leave  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  | ment  was  entirely  artificial  and  technical  had  pro- 
citizen of  his  own  state,  recent,  to  be  sure,  but  one  bably  never  been  thought  ol  betore.  much  less  grave- 


which  had  not  been  expressed  without  much  consi 
deration.  He  alluded  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  to  Mr.  Hammett,  written  during  tne  last  session 
of  congress,  upon  the  power  of  congress  to  admit 
new  states  from  foreign  territory.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
examines  at  some  length  the  constitutional  question, 
and  says: 

“The  matter,  therefore,  stands  as  it  would  do  if 
Ihe  constitution  said,  ‘new  stales  may  be  admitted  by 
the  congress  into  this  union,’  without  addition  or 
restriction  That  these  words  taken  by  themselves, 
are  broad  enough  to  authorize  the  admission  of  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  cannot,  I thank,  be  well  doubled, 
nor  do  I perceive  upon  what  principle  we  can  set  up 
limitations  to  a power  so  unqualifiedly  recognized  by 
the  constitution  in  the  plain  simple  words  I have 
quoted,  and  with  which  no  other  provision  of  that 
instrument  conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree.  * * * 

1 have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  bring  my  mind 
to  any  other  satisfactory  conclusion  than  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  convention  to  give  the  power  of. 
admitting  new  stales  to  congress,  with  no  other  li 
mitations  than  those  which  are  specified  in  that  in- 
strument. 

“The  language  employed,  the  specification  ofeer- 
tain  restrictions,  the  adoption  and  subsequent  exclu- 
sion of  that  which  is  now  referred  to,  together  with 
the  subsequent  and  continued  action  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, all  seem  to  combine  to  render  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution  the  true  one.” 

But  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate) 
had,  with  commendable  ingenuity,  taken  his  stand 
upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  “outside,”  of 
the  constitution,  and  looked  in  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention,  and  from  such  view  had  argued 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  no  such  power 
would  have  been  conferred  by  such  a body. 

Waiving  the  numerous  answers  which  occurred  to 
this  portion  of  the  argument  of  that  learned  senator 
and  distinguished  lawyer,  Mr.  D.  could  imagine  the 
senator  acting  professionally,  and  defending  his  client 
against  the  obligation  of  a bond.  The  instrument 
containing  penalty  and  condition,  signature,  seal,  and 
subscribing  witness,  all  valid  and  genuire;  but  the 
counsel  would,  as  in  this  case,  take  his  stand,  as  it 
were,  “outside  the  bond,”  and  look  in,  in  imagina- 
tion, upon  the  transaction  at  the  time  of  its  execution, 
and  conclude,  against  all  evidence,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  that  such  bond  could  not  have  been  made 
by  his  client!  His  client  had  no  occasion  to  give  a 
bond  with  so  large  a penally,  with  such  condition, 
bearing  such  rate  ol  interest,  so  speedily  to  fall  due; 
and  therefore  the  counsel  would  insist  it  should  be 
adjudged  that  the  bond  was  riot  executed.  Would 
such  an  argument  be  made,  relied  upon,  or  enter 
tamed? 

The  honorable  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr. 
Huntingdon),  had  examined,  at  some  length,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “new,”  in  the  article  under 
discussion,  and  seemed  to  insist  that  a “new  state.” 
could  not  be  an  “old  one,”  and  inasmuch  as  Texas 
being  an  organized  government,  and  a state  of  a few 
years’  standing,  was  not  a “new  stale,”  and  could  not 
therefore,  be  admitted.  Mr.  D.  said  when  he  saw 
the  learned  senator  raise  this  objection  as  a reason 
for  denying  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  m 
this  respect,  he  felt  re  assured  that  there  was  grea: 
dearth  of  material  for  argument  prevailing  in  thai 
neigh  orhood. 

'1  he  word  “new,”  (said  Mr,  D.)  is  a relative  term. 
The  farmer  leaves  lus  farm  scarcely  cleat  ed  of  the 
forest  trees,  ami  enters  upon  one  which  lias  been  long 
in  a stale  oi  cultivation,  and  desigualed  toe  latter  as 
liis  “new”  farm  The  merchant  changes  his  store 
or  his  dwelling,  the  mechanic  his  shop,  and  the  law- 
yer his  office — and  each  in  his  turn  speaks  of  Ins 
“new”  tenement  or  location.  Tins  is  the  popular 


ly  urged  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate.  I’he  same 
construction  would  have  deprived  every  stale  in  the 
confederacy  of  a representation  in  tne  senate  for  nine 
years  from  its  admission. 

The  clause  in  question,  as  well,  as  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  citizenship,  applied  only  to  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  other  governments  as  such,  who 
should  renounce  their  former  allegiance,  and  declare 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales 

Mr  D.  said  he  would  barely  allude  to  the  al  cost 
Protean  forms  which  opposition  to  this  power  lo  ad- 
mit new  stales  had  assumed  in  debate. 

The  honorable  and  learned  committee  upon  foreign 
relations  admitted  that  the  power  existed,  and  might 
be  exerted  by  the  treaty-making  power’;  but  denied 
that  it  could  be  by  congress,  until  the  territory  should 
first  be  acquired  by  treaty.  Others  seemed  to  admit 
that  territory  might  be  acquired  by  treaty,  but  that 
it  could  not  bring  with  it  population.  Others  still 
r'nairitan  ed  that  large  sections  or  te:  ritories,  could  not 
be  obtained  even  by  treaty;  but  that  small  sections 
might  be,  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  corners  or 
making  lines  of  demarcation  more  to  suit  tlie  interest 
or  convenience  of  the  respective  governments;  though 
they  had  not  attempted  to  describe  how  many  acres 
these  fractional  sections  might  contain;  nor  whether 
the  constitution  was  intended  to  admit  them  in 
square,  round,  triangular,  or  oblong  form;  and  others 
denied  that  any  territory  could  be  acquired  under 
ariyqaower  whatever  given  by  the  constitution. 

Time  would  not  enable  him  to  notice  these  objec- 
tions in  detail;  and  he  should  therefore  refer  all  who 
denied  the  power  to  admit  eit  ,er  territory  or  popu- 
lation, to  the  learned  committee,  for  thtir  answer  as 
lo  the  existence  ot  the  power;  and  for  that  purpose 
would  beg  leave  to  turn  for  a moment  to  the  report 
of  the  learned  chairman,  (Mr.  Archer.) 

In  speaking  of  the  power  given  by  the  constitution 
to  admit  new  slates,  t lie  report  says: 

“The  committee,  or  a majority,  (and  when  the  de- 
signation is  employed,  it  is  desired  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  importing  only  a majority),  entertained  the 
undoubting  opinion,  that  not  on  what  have  received 
the  denomination  of  latitudinous  or  liberal  principles 
of  construction  of  the  constitution  only,  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  strictest,  the  power  in  question  is 
clearly  to  be  derived.” 

Ami  in  discussing  the  power  to  admit  botli  territory 
and  population,  it  adds: 

“May,  then,  a foreign  population  be  introduced  in 
mass  into  the  political  community  of  the  Union?  Is 
there  a power  to  do  this?  Population,  in  the  transfers 
of  political  subjection,  follows,  according  to  the 
usages  of  nations,  the  condition  of  ihe  territory  to 
which  it  is  allach  -d.  The  modes  of  transfer  may 
vary.  Conquest  may  dispose;  Cession  Whatever 
the  mode,  however,  the  law  applies,  the  population 
goes  along  and  is  embraced  in  the  condition.  If  ter- 
ritory may  be  received,  then  so  may  population,  its 
concomitant  and  adjunct.  The  committee  had  no 
room,  tiierefore,  for  distinction  as  regards  population 
or  territory,  in  reference  to  tile  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  government  to  introduce  them  uuo  ihe 
Union.” 

The  report,  then,  having  fully  conceded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  power  to  admit  both  territory  and  popu- 
lation, it  was  only  necessary  he  should  discuss  with 
the  committee  which  particular  department  ol  the 
government  was  authorized  to  exert  it — they  insist- 
ing that  it  rested  exclusively  iri  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  he  contending,  with  others,  Lhul  it  was 
clearly  vested  in  congiess,  though  lie  admitted  it 
might  be  exerted  by  either. 

In  maintaining  Ihr  congress  this  power,  lie  would 
refer  ag < in  to  tne  plain  letter  >1  he  constitution,  and 
fr.  m thence  to  a very  able  speech  delivered  at  tbo 
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last  session  of  congress,  by  the  honorable  chairman, 
(Mr.  Archer),  upon  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas — a speech  in  which  that  learned  senator  had 
fully,  ably,  and  truly  maintained  that  this  power  was 
given  to  congress  hy  the  constitution,  and  had  passed 
a just  and  forcible  commentary  upon  constitutional 
construction: 

“He  admitted,  then,  a power  in  our  government  to 
acquire  foreign  territory — whether  original  or  induced 
it  did  not  matter  to  inquire.  The  power,  as  it  had 
been  most  beneficially  exerted,  admitted  of  resort 
again,  if  exigency  should  demand,  as  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  or  advantage  persuade,  as  in  that  of  the 
-two  Floridas.  He  went  still  farther.  He. recognized 
the  authority  to  admit  foreign  states  into  the  confed- 
eracy. He  knew  the  grounds  on  which  this  propo- 
sition had  been  denied,  denounced,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  apprehension.  This  did  not  hinder  his  recog- 
nition of  it..  The  phrase  in  the  constitution  vvas  of 
the  largest  character,  ‘congress  shall  have  power  to 
admit  new  states  into  the  Union.’  Where  shall  sanc- 
tion be  found,  for  limitation  on  the  operation  of  lan- 
guage, of  ttiis  generality  and  comprehensiveness? — 
Not  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  were  in 
juxtaposition  with  provinces,  of  which  our  fathers 
of  the  revolution  had  certainly  contemplated  the  in- 
troduction into  their  confederacy  as  not  improbable, 
ina  much  as  they  had  extended  invitation  to  it.  A 
deputation  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  to  press  this  invitation.  Suppose 
concert  in  a common  policy  of  states,  on  our  conti 
neut,  as  the  counterpoise  and  safeguard  against  a 
foreign  continental  policy — of  the  principles  of  our 
forms  of  political  institution,  itnpeiilled  in  conflict, 
or  by  the  policy  of  adverse  forms — should  demand 
the  incorporation  of  contiguous  American  states,  for 
more  imposing  aspect,  more  effective  action,  more 
indisputable  security;  were  we  to  be  regarded  as 
precluded,  could  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
those  far-seeing  friends  of  country  and  freedom,  have 
designed  to  preclude  us,  from  this  great  resource  of 
power  and  instrument  of  safety?  Did  it  involve  no 
undue  and  unworthy  imputation  on  their  renowned 
political  sagacity  and  unparalleled  circumspection  to 
make  such  a supposal?  * * * * * 

“He  (Mr.  A.)  had  no  hesitation  upon  this  point  on 
the  mere  language  of  the  constitution.  He  repu- 
diated this  practice,  perpetual  in  its  employment 
here,  of  going  behind  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, when  that  vvas  plain,  to  contemporaneous  his- 
tory and  labored  expositions  derived  from  the  opi- 
nions of  individuals.  Where  ambiguity  was  not  ad 
mitted  and  patent,  the  language  ought  to  stand  as  the 
sole  exponent.  But  how  raise  an  ambiguity  on  lan- 
guage so  explicit?  ‘Congress  shall  have  power  to 
admit  new  slates  into  the  Union.’  ” 

In  justice  to  the  distinguished  author  of  both  the 
report  and  of  the  speech,  (Mr.  Archer)  he  should 
»ay  that  the  honorable  senator  had  frankly  declared 
upon  the  floor  that  he  had  entertained  the  opinion 
given  in  the  above  eslract  of  his  speech  until  re- 
cently; but  upon  more  perfect  examination  during 
the  present  session,  he  had  been  convinced  he  was  in 
error,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  specified  in 
the  report.  But  (Mr.  D.  said)  he  cited  the  opinions 
of  the  speech  against  the  report,  not  for  any  personal 
reason,  but  as  a fair  and  legitimate  argument;  and  he 
would  inquire  in  all  kindness,  which  was  entitled  to 
the  highest  consideration,  the  doctrines  of  the  speech, 
which  were  the  results  produced  by  the  experience 
of  a life  devoted  to  the  public  service;  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  report,  which  were  the  offspring  of  a 
few  week’s  reflection? 

“Under  which  king  Bezonian? 

Which  was  to  serve  as  a lamp  to  light  the  steps  of 
the  inquiring  statesman  in  alter  times  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  pathway  of  the  constitution, 
which  leads  to  happiness  and  safety?  And  which 
will  the  honorable  senator  himself  recognize  as  the 
legitimate,  and  which  the  spurious  issue?  Which 
as  the  child  of  the  bond,  and  which  of  the  free  wo- 
man? 

The  argument  that  congress  might  abuse  the  pow- 
er, was  an  argument  against  confiding  power  UMhat 
department  oi  the  government,  and  not  the  existence 
of  the  power.  If  the  three  branches  may  violate 
their  trusts  openly,  may  not  two  of  the  same  abuse 
theirs  secretly?  If  pernicious  consequences  flow 
Irom  annexing  territory  by  act  of  congress,  will  it 
mitigate  the. evils  to  admit  upon  like  conditions  by 
treaty  stipulations? 

If  one  state  is  improvidently  admitted  by  congress, 
may  not  another  be  admitted  by  treaty?  If  it  is  urg- 
ed that  congress  may  jeopard  the  best  interests  of 
tiie  Union  by  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  this  power, 
it  might  be  answered,  that,  by  a like  exercise  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  against  the  world,  which  is 
undisputed,  our  national  existence  may  be  blotted 
out.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  raised  against  the 


exercise  of  this  power  by  congress  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  one  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  power  to  admit  new  states  by  act  of  congress 
was  expressed — the  power  to  admit  by  treaty  rested 
in  implication.  Congress  proceeded  in  its  action 
openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  had  the  benefits  of 
popular  sanction  or  dissent  in  its  progress,  treaties 
were  negotiated  in  secret,  through  the  occult  pro- 
cess of  diplomacy.  Admission  by  congress  required 
the  assent  of  the  president,  senate,  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives; admission  by  treaty  dispensed  with  the 
voice  of  the  popular  branch  altogether. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, (Mr.  D.  said,)  he  would  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations  for  a moment,  for 
the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the  high  satisfaction 
it  afforded  him  to  be  able  to  concur  entirely,  as  he 
did,  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  part  of  the  re- 
port to  which  he  was  about  to  call  attention.  It  was 
this:  The  committee,  in  discussing  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  commenting  with  approbation  upon  the 
strict  construction  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
define  the  character  and  office  of  this  power  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  treaty-making  power,  under  this  construc- 
tion, can  never  be  any  other  than  subsidiary — is 
never  a power  independent,  in  its  vocation,  however 
it  is  so  in  its  name  and  its  structure.  It  is  the  hand- 
maid— waits  on  the  occasions  of  the  other  powers; 
arid  though  in  no  posture  to  receive  orders  from 
them,  it  never  yet  moves  to  its  exertion  save  in  su- 
bordination to  their  desires.” 

This  (Mr.  D.  said)  was  all  he  had  contended  for, 
although  he  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  as  apt  an 
illustration  as  had  the  honorable  committee.  He 
had  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  the  treaty-making 
power — the  handmaid — would  patiently  wait  on  the 
occasion  of  congress,  her  mistress;  and  should  her 
services  be  required,  “move  to  her  exertion,”  in  su- 
bordination to  the  desires  of  her  superior.  But  con- 
gress, the  mistress,  had  elected  to  discharge  this  high 
duty  herself;  and  therefore  had,  at  present,  no  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  her  handmaid  to  exercise  her  voca- 
tion. 

The  domestic  institution  of  slavery,  which  existed 
in  Texas,  had  been  strongly  urged  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  admitting 
that  country  to  the  Union.  Upou  that  institution,  in 
the  abstract,  he  would  not  now  comment.  He  could 
not  say  little  without  saying  much;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject was  in  no  legitimate  respect  under  discussion, 
he  had  listened,  with  extreme  regret,  to  remarks 
which  had  been  made  upon  both  sides  of  the  senate. 
He  need  not  say,  he  trusted,  were  it  either  proper  or 
necessary,  what  were  his  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
formed,  as  they  had  been,  as  well  from  habit  and  ed- 
ucation, as  from  much  examination  and  reflection. 

If  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  create  or  give 
an  institution  of  that  character  to  either  country 
which  it  did  not  possess  before,  or  was  to  render  its 
burdens  greater,  or  increase  the  number  of  those  de- 
prived of  freedom;  or  if  its  duration,  was  to  be  pro- 
longed by  the  proposed  connexion;  then  might  such 
objections  be  urged  with  great  propriety  and  force. 
But  it  was  scarcely  pretended  that  either  of  these 
consequences  would  flow  from  the  proposed  union, 
and  all  who  would  look  the  question  fully  in  the  face 
would  see  that  they  could  not. 

The  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  would, 
doubless,  increase  the  number  of  slaves  there,  but  it 
would  take  them  from  the  northerly  slave  slates,  un- 
til it  would  virtually  abolish  itself  in  those  states,  as 
it  had  already  done  in  Delaware;  and  the  slave  would 
find  a climate  more  congenial  to  his  nature  in  a 
more  southern  latitude.  And  should  he  ever  regain 
his  freedom,  he  would  see,  upon  his  southern  border, 
a dark  race  of  men,  who  would  hail  him  as  a bro- 
ther, and  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  political  arid  so- 
cial equality,  which  would  never  be  dune  here. — 
The  question  of  slavery  had  been  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  federal  legislation  by  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution;  and  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress, to  mitigate  its  evils  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, would  be  us  vain  as  to  prescribe  periods  for  the 
flight  of  migratory  birds,  or  to  establish  by  law 
boundaries  to  protect  the  tropical  insects  from  the 
frosts  of  winter. 

Although  under  the  influence  and  within  the  con- 
trol of  state  legislation,  its  abolition  or  duration  de- 
pended more  upon  other  causes  than  even  upon  this, 
as  had  been  said  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Buchanan,)  \t  ho  had  made  an  allusion  to  a 
speech  of  that  extraordinary  man,  Randolph,  of  Ro- 
anoke, from  which  he  (Mr.  D.y  would  give  a brief 
extract.  Mr.  Randolph  said: 

“The  disease  will  run  its  course — it  has  run  its 
course  iu  the  northern  states;  it  is  beginning  to  run 
us  course  in  Maryland.  The  natural  dea;h  of  sla- 
very is  the  unprofitableness  of  its  most  expensive  la- 


bor. It  is  also  beginning  in  the  meadow  and  grain 
country  of  Virginia.  Among  those  people,  then, 
who  have  no  staple  that  can  pay  for  slave  labor,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  have  none  or  very  few 
slaves,  these  are  the  strenuous  advocates  of  all  these 
principles — in  Virginia  most  of  them  of  the  best  in- 
tentions— all  of  them  mistaken,  The  moment  the 
labor  of  the  slave  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  the  mas- 
ter, or  very  soon  after  it  has  reached  that  stage,  if 
the  slave  will  not  run  away  from  his  master,  the 
master  will  run  away  from  the  slave;  and  this  is  the 
history  of  the  passage  from  slavery  to  freedom  of 
the  villainage  of  England.” 

Allow  me  to  enquire  for  a moment,  (said  Mr.  D.,) 
while  we  are  so  loud  and  emphatic  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  institution,  and  are  urging  it  as  a reason 
of  all  olhers  why  Texas  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  Union,  what  answer  we  should  return  to  this  sis- 
ter republic,  if,  after  passing  these  resolutions  and 
transmitting  them  to  her  government  for  approval  or 
rejection,  we  should  be  advised  by  her  constituted 
authorities  that  all  the  stipulations,  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  guaranties  were  agreeable,  but  one  insur- 
mountable objection  exists  to  her  acceptance?  She 
says  she  learns  that  we  hold  in  perpetual  bondage  a 
dark  race  of  men,  and  subsist  upon  their  toil,  and 
that  this  injustice  is  tolerated  by  our  constitution  and 
our  laws.  Should  we  not  indignantly  throw  back 
the  taunt  that  the  same  charge  lay  at  her  own  door; 
and,  while  we  are  deploring  that  a mote  should  ob- 
scure her  vision,  may  she  not  point  us  to  the  beam 
that  obstructs  our  own. 

Great  Britain,  too,  has  added  her  sympathizing 
voice,  and  in  a spirit  <ff  philanthropy  peculiar  to 
herself,  condemns  an  institution  which  she  planted 
upon  our  shores  in  the  days  of  our  colonial  depen- 
dence, so  deeply  and  securely  that  even  the  blood  of 
the  revolution  could  not  exterminate  it.  Having 
abolished  her  domestic  slavery  when,  and  not  be- 
fore, it  became  unprofitable,  upon  her  all-absorbing 
principle  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  her  sensi- 
bility is  now  extending  itself  to  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands  than  her  own.  But  has  she  not  learned 
that  African  slavery  is  but  a single  verse  in  the  wide 
and  ample  page  of  human  wrongs?  Has  she  looked 
at  her  own  suffering,  starving,  and  dying  poor?  Has 
she  seen  the  thousand  gentle  beings  who  are  annual- 
ly crushed  beneath  a system  which  robs  labor  of  its 
revvaid  and  industry  of  its  bread?  Has  she  visited 
the  abodes  of  her  own  metropolian  wretchedness, 
and  rescued  the  young  who  are  breathing  a malaria 
which  intoxicates  the  soul?  Has  she  contemplated 
the  vast  oceans  of  blood  which  her  thirst  for  domin- 
ion over  man  has  caused  to  flow;  or  dried  up  the 
tears,  or  soothed  the  anguish  she  has  created?  Or, 
has  her  genius  of  philanthropy  bid  adieu  to  her  own 
proud  shores,  to  weep  over  the  dusky  child  plucking 
its  wild  flowers  upon  the  odor-laden  plains  of  Texas? 

Mr.  D.  looked  forward,  in  imagination,  to  that 
happy  moment  when  every  human  wrong  should  be 
redressed — when  this  cup  of  tears  and  anguish  should 
pass — when  the  feiters  should  fall  from  the  limbs  of 
every  creature  hearing  the  impress  of  his  maker, 
and  ail  should  sit  together  under  the  wide  spread 
branches  of  the  tree  ot  liberty,  protected  hy  its  shel- 
ter, and  subsisting  upon  its  fruits. 

Great  Britain,  too,  had  modestly  advised  that  it 
would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  extent  our  ter- 
ritory. When  (said  Mr.  D.)  did  she  ever  omit  to 
take  possession  of  any  section,  island,  continent,  or 
country,  which  she  had  power  lo  obtain,  and  which 
was  worth  having  or  preserving?  It  had  been  trium- 
phantly and  truly  said,  her  drum-beat  encircled  the 
world,  and  that  the  sunshine  never  ceased  to  light 
up  some  portion  of  her  dominions;  and  if  she  contin- 
ued to  extend  her  territories  on  this  continent,  it 
might  soon  be  said  that  not  only  her  drum  heat,  but 
her  bristling  bayonets  encircled  the  United  States, 
upon  American  soil. 

Adopting  the  same  argument,  the  same  notes  of 
alarm  have  been  sounded  hy  those  upon  the  other 
side  who  have  joined  in  this  debate.  A territory 
which  was  formerly  our  own;  which  every  adminis- 
tration since  1819  had  endeavored  to  recover  for  the 
advantages  it  would  confer;  which  is  peopled  by  our 
children,  and  our  brethren — is  now  regarded  as  the 
Grecian  horse,  bearing  not  only  bands  of  armed 
men,  bent  on  the  stern  and.  bloody  errand  of  war  and 
devastation,  but  every  ill  to  which  frail  humanity  is 
heir. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead,)  and 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Choate,)  had  vied  with 
each  other  in  lightening  the  vividness  of  the  fearful 
picture. 

When  the  Christian  was  looking  with  an  eye  of 
faith  beyond  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  moment, 
and  awaiting  the  ushering  in  of  that  period  when  the 
strifes  and  agitations  of  this  bleak  world  should  be 
hushed  in  brotherly  peace — Lo  tire  time  when  the 
weapons  of  war  should  be  moulded  to  implements  of 
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husbandry,  and  nations  learn  war  no  more  — t h is 
bright  period  of  moral  existence,  foretold  bv  inspi- 
ration, is  obse.nred  by  pro[ibeeies  of  more  m dern 
times,  and  postponed  to  give  place  to  this  especial 
war,  overlooked  by  the  prophets,  which  is  to  follow 
in  rapid  succession  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  wide  extended  and  fruitful  fields  of  our  fa- 
vored land,  yet  green  with  spring,  are  to  be  strewn 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  our  sons;  temples  are  to  be 
destroyed,  altars  profaned,  institutions  abolished,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  law  are  to  give  place  to  the 
torch,  the  bludgeon  and  the  stiletto.  The  farmer  is 
to  leave  his  pursuits  of  peace,  and  engage  in  a war 
of  extermination  against  his  neighbor,  because  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Man  shall  rise  up  again't 
man.  neighbor  against  neighbor,  brother  against  bro- 
ther, state  against  state,  craving  each  other’s  blood, 
because  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Choate,) 
whose  elequent  voice  he  regretted  was  so  soon  to  be 
withdrawn  from  th is  chamber,  had  depicted  in  glow- 
ing language  the  ‘ harrowing  spectacle  of  fouten 
field;”  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  More- 
head.)  unites  in  strain1  more  lively  than  poetic  ima- 
gery. He  sees  onr  brilliant  constellation  blotted 
from  the  political  firmament — the  charter  of  our 
freedom  torn  piecemeal  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  the  wild  spirit  of  anarchy  rioting 
over  all  that  was  once  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  He  invokes  the  genius 
of  American  liberty,  while  yet  its  spirit  lingers;  but 
its  fairy  form  is  torn  and  disjointed: 

“Life  flutters  convulsed  in  its  quivering  limbs, 

And  its  blood -streaming  nostrils  in  agony  swims.’’ 

Still  another  and  a wider  range  is  given  to  these 
imaginary  evils  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  If 
the  power  to  annex  contiguous  territory  is  establish- 
ed, he  sees  the  thirst  for  dominion  and  aggrandize- 
ment bear  sway,  until  the  Celestial  empire  s ha  1 1 form 
a part  of  this  confederacy,  and  representatives  form 
Patagonia—  monsters,  savages,  and  cannibals — shall 
hold  their  horrid  carnival  within  the  walls  of  the 
capitol. 

But  did  the  senator  ever  caution  the  Kentucky 
planter  against  enlarging  his  plantation  to  suit  his 
interest  or  convenience,  by  advising  him  that  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  it  to  Patagonia  or  the  Celestial  em- 
pire would  be  ruinous  in  its  consequences?  Or  has 
he  taken  care  to  admonish  his  young  friends,  when 
about  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations 
in  life,  to  avoid  the  fair  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  lest, 
perchance,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  should 
fall  into  temptation,  and  propose  terms  of  annexation , 
not  to  a “Patagonian,”  or  to  her  of  the  tiny  feet  from 
the  Celestial  empire,  but  to  a hideous  Amazon  or 
crone;  or  to  her  whose  steps  lead  down  to  the  cham- 
bers of  death? 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  well  said  there 
was  a strong  party  in  the  early  formation  of  our  gov- 
ernment who  opposed  the  admission  of  states  to  the 
confederacy,  beyond  the  original  thirteen.  At  that 
*:me,  (said  Mr.  D.)  scarcely  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  government  they  were  forming,  those 
who  proposed  the  restriction  had  some  apology,  for 
they  evidently  supposed  that  if  a state  should  be 
erected  so  far  at  the  West  that  it  was  beyond  the  fos- 
tering care  and  superintendence  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  “government,”  it  would  be  lost  forever.— 
Like  the  too  fond  mother,  who,  accustomed  to  watch 
over  the  infancy  of  her  offspring,  is  unwilling  to 
trust  them  m after  years  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
own  magic  influence.  Experience  had  sljown  how 
mistaken  the  belief  and  how  unjust  the  suspicion 
that  western,  states  would  be  less  patriotic  or  less 
ably  represented  than  those  washed  by  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  early  objections  to  their  admis- 
sion were  now  matter  of  history,  and  were  full  of 
instruction. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  would  read  some  of  the  debates 
upon  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  proceeding 
from  the  same  party  who  proposed  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  states,  for  the  benefit  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  other  western  senators  who  were 
unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the  admission  of  new  states. 

In  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  a distinguished  member,  said: 

“The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mason  relative  to  the  west- 
ern country  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  that  head. 
Among  other  objections  it  must  he  apparent  they 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  men  equally  enlighten- 
ed to  share  in  the  administration  of  onr  common  in- 
terests. The  busy  haunts  of  men,  not  the  remote 
wilderness,  was  the  proper  school  of  political  tal- 
ents. If  the  western  people  get  the  power  in  their 
hands,  they  will  ruin  the  Atlantic  interests,  '(lie 
back  members  are  always  most  averse  to  the  best 
measures.” 

Mr.  Gerry,  too,  wished  that  the  attention  of  the 
house  might  he  turned  to  the  dangers  apprehendeU 

from  western  states.  He  was  for  admitting  them 


on  liberal  terms,  hut  not  for  putting  ourselves  in  their 
hands.  They  will,  like  all  men,  if  they  acquire 
power,  abuse  it  They  w ill  oppress  our  ct  mruerce, 
and  drain  our  wealth  into  the  western  country.” 

He  further  said — 

“There  was  a rage  for  emigration  from  the  east- 
ern states  to  the  western  country,  and  be  did  riot 
wish  those  left  behind  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  emi- 
grants. Besides,  foreigners  are  resorting  to  that 
country,  and  it  is  uncertain  w hat  turn  things  may  take 
I here.” 

But  the  admission  of  Louisiana  furnished  some  re- 
in inwcences  which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  with 
leave  he  would  give  a few  specimens  from  the  history 
or  the  times.*  A member  of  the  Massachusetts  le- 
gislalure  declared: 

“In  a word,  I consider  Louisiana  the.  grave  of  the 
Union.” 

On  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  of 
Orleans,  (Louisiana),  into  the  Union  in  1311,  Josiah 
Quincy,  jr.,  said,  and  after  being  called  to  order, 
committed  his  remarks  to  writing: 

“If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  virtually  a dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  it  will 
free  the  states  from  their  moral  obligation,  and.  as  it 
will  he  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  ofsome, 
definitely  to  prepare  for  a separation,  amicably  it 
they  can,  violently  if  tney  must.”  | 

Mr.  D.  said  these  texts  were  too  significant  to  ad- 
mit of  commentary,  and  were  worthy  to  he  placed 
side  by  side  with  some  of  the  objections  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  surprising  at  this  early  period 
that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
government  as  a central  power,  literally  ruling  the 
people,  should  fail  to  comprehend  fully  the  opera- 
tions of  a government  of  mere  opinion,  by  which  the 
whole  gave  laws  to  themselves,  and  which  was  as 
potent  lor  the  protection  of  the  humble  cotter  beyond 
the  mountain,  as  for  him  who  basked  in  the  govern- 
ments sunshine  of  the  capitol,  and  subsisted  upon 
the  drippings  of  the  treasury. 

Many  who  united  in  laying  the  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  our  fabric  had  not  contemplated,  in 
an  enlarged  sense,  the  capacity  of  man  for  self  gov- 
ernment. They  had  seen  the  great  masses  as  sub- 
jects, not  as  sovereigns — overawed  by,  but  not  wielil- 
ing  power.  They  had  been  educated  where  the  gov- 
ernment, by  alleged  divine  right,  was  the  principal, 
and  the  people  the  agents  to  execute  its  will;  and 
they  looked  not  without  apprehension  upon  a system 
which  proposed  to  leave  the  power  with  the  many, 
lest  in  its  exercise  they  should  endanger  their  own 
well-being  and  safety.  In  the  same  mistaken  spirit, 
they  desired  to  limit  the  boundary  of  their  untried 
system,  that  loo  many  erroneous  opinions  combined 
might  not  control  the  enlightened  few.  But  there 
were  those,  too,  whose  patriotic  vision  penetrated 
the  mist  of  error  and  delusion,  under  which  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  been  for  ages  concealed,  and  who 
proclaimed  to  the  world  the  sublime  and  interesting 
truth  that  all  men  were  created  equal.  The  great 
cardinal  principle  they  sought  to  inculcate  was  equa- 
lity; and  the  system  of  rational  liberty  which  they 
established  was  designed  to  distribute  equally  the 
benefits  and  the  burdens  of  conventional  existence. 
They  saw,  too,  that  mind  did  not  weaken  mind;  that 
the  many  were  as  wise  and  as  virtuous  as  the  few; 
and  that  extensive  territory,  numerous  population, 
and  diversified  interests  would  add -strength  and 
beauty  to  the  structure,  and  ensure  its  permanent  du- 
ration. 

The  Persian  kings,  in  their  secret  literature,  were 
taught  to  observe  the  laws  which  governed  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  that  they  might  copy  their  example,  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  their  rule  alike  to  all  their 
subjects — a lesson  which  might  be  studied  with  profit 
and  its  precepts  practised  with  advantage  in  modern 
times. 

Even  the  convulsions  of  the  elements  in  the  natu- 
ral world  furnish  models  for  instruction  in  the  moral. 
The  agitations  of  the  earthquake,  when  local,  up 
root  towns  and  cities — when  widely  extended,  pro- 
duce scarcely  a momentary  tremor.  The  storms  of  hti 
man  passion  in  localities  gather  blackness  and  fury, 
and  increase  in  awful  density  for  a moment,  and  are 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  pacific  elements  whenever  they 
transcend  their  boundaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Texas  were  now,  like  our- 
selves, governed  only  by  opinion — would  they  cease 
to  yield  obedience  to  its  stern  behests,  if  they  should 


•Toasts  give,  generally,  the  political  sentiments  ol  the 
lime.  A mast  given  July  4,  1305.  reads  as  follows: 

' 1’he  purchase  of  Louisiana — sal:  mountains,  mam 
moths,  gnlls,  and  bullfrogs;  a valuable  museum  for  fif- 
teen millions  ’’ 

Another  mast  was: 

“Louisiana — Oi  all  materials,  neither  fit  fb r land 

water,  may  she  be  the  receptacle  ol  the  turbulent  and 
disaffected.’’ 


he  adiniUcd  to  the  Union?  If  not,  whal  objection, 
which  had  not  been  thrice  met  and  refilled,  still  re- 
mained? We  might  say  of  that  country  and  people 
di*  Bacon  lo  James,  on  the  happy  union  of 

England  and  Scotland,  “there  be  no  mountains  or 
l aces  of  lulls — there  he  no  seas  or  great  rivers— there 
is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  language,  that  hath  in 
vitcrj  tins  separation  or  divorce.” 

He  (Mr.  D ) did  not  advocate  the  a:  nexation  of 
I exas  merely  because  it  was  desirable  as  a military 
position,  not  for  its  vast  commercial  advantage-  but 
upon  broad  principles  of  national  faith  and  "justice 
Its  people  were  entitled  to  admission— they  were 
moved  by  the  same  impulses  as  ourselves,  and  pro- 
tected and  controlled  by  the  same  beneficent  Provi- 
dence. He  did  not  fear  that  their  restoration  upon 
adjoining  territory  recently  our  own,  would  brum  a 
canker  lo  the  root  of  our  institutions — that  another 
star  in  the  constellation  would  dim  ils  lustre— or  that 
another  pillar  in  the  fabric  of  freedom  would  weaken 
its  foundation. 

Put  after  all  other  arguments  and  objections  fail, 
(said  Mr.  13.)  we  are  as  usual  pointed  to  the  history 
ol  Rome,  and  told  of  its  rise,  and  progress,  and  ad- 
monished of  its  decline  and  fall,  from  which  can  ha 
drawn  material  to  point  the  constitutional  argument 
of  the  statesman,  or  adorn  the  oration  of  the  school- 
boy—Rome,  which,  not wii hstanding  ils  many  bright 
individual  examples,  marched  through  violence  and 
wrong  lo  greatness,  and  fell  a prey  to  its  own  triumps 
—a  government  which  was  founded  in  murder  pro- 
gressed m robbery,  declined  in  blood,  and  fell  in  cor- 
ruption-exhibiting upon  its  history’s  black  and 
bloody  page  the  footsteps  of  a people,  cruel,  perfidi- 
ous arid  revengeful,  and  as  fierce  and  insatiable  as 
the  beast  which  nursed  its  founder;  until,  adopting 
the  ease  and  indolence  and  sensual  delights  of  the 
eastern  princes  they  had  conquered,  they  fell  a prey 
to  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  who  hung  over  them 
like  a vast  avalanche  upon  their  snow-clad  moun- 
tains. And  yet  this  government  of  the  sword  is  com- 
pared to  ours  of  opinion— the  physical  to  the  intellec- 
tual age;  and  a people  trained  to  the  pursuits  of 
war,  likened  to  a people  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  D.  desired'  the  senate  to  turn 
for  a moment  to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  Hermi- 
tage—to  the  venerable  patriot  who  the  senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  close  of  his  eloquent 
remarks,  expressed  a desire  might  see  this,  the 
last  wish  of  his  life  and  his  hope  accomplished;  and 
this  expression  of  personal  regard  had  been  made 
the  occasion  by  the  senator  from  Louisiana  ,Vlr. 
Barrow),  alter  the  hitler  animosity  of  party  spirit 
had  turned  away  from  following  that  illustrious  man, 
and  its  angrjf  elements  were  hushed  in  repose  to 
disturb  the  last  remnant  of  a life  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  by  comparing  him  to  the  noxious 
upas,  blighting  and  withering  everything  within  the 
circle  of  his  evil  influence.  Sir,  (said  Mr  D ) the 
tendrils  which  bound  him  to  earth  have  long  been 
severed,  and  have  ceased  to  bleed.  There  is  naught 
that  interests  him  but  his  country’s  welfare  and  his 
country’s  honor.  As  the  eastern  sky  at  evening 
throws  back  a holier  son-light  than  is  shed  while  the 
orb  rides  iri  meridian  splendor— so  the  evening  of  his 
days  reflects  the  wisdom  of  a life  chastened  and  im- 
proved by  the  rectifying  influences  of  time.  The 
pattner  of  his  eariy  years  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  age  and  the  beguiler  of  his  solitary 
hours;  and  when  he  looks  upon  the  grave  of  buried 
affection,  it  is  with  the  mounful  reflection  that  she 
will  not  return  to  him  but  with  the  Christian’s  con- 
solation that  he  shall  join  her  spirit  above.  The 
heart  which  has  so  long  beat  in  unison  with  his  coun- 
try’s weal,  will  soon  be  cold  and  passionless — the 
last  woids  ol  counsel  will  soon  tremble  on  his  aged 
lip— and  the  eyes  which  have  “beamed  in  friendship 
or  flamed  in  war,”  be  closed,  and  the  light  of  life 
cease  to  relume  them.  Soon  the  exclamation  which 
has  riven  so  many  hearts,  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust' 
will  consign  to  his  final  resting  place  all  that  was 
once  the  hero,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

And  whence  the  voice  in  this  great  nation,  that 
breaks  upon  this  scene,  and  virtually  disturbs  the 
last  mournful  rites?  It  is  from  the  representative  of 
a gi eat  and  patriotic  state,  whose  commercial  city, 
with  its  booty  and  beauty,  was  saved  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a brutal  and  licentious  soldiery,  by  the  war- 
worn veteran  who  is  now  gratuitously  arraigned  at 
the  bar. 

The  discoverer  of  a new  world  was  rewarded  by 
his  sovereign  with  chains  and  dungeon,  arid  the  last  of 
the  Tribunes  was  stricken  by  Ibe  hand  he  had  nursed 
into  life  upon  the  same  stand  where  lie  had  preached 
liberty  and  equality  to  Rome.  Bur  why  should  the 
representative  of  a generous  people,  who  had  been 
-aved  by  tire  valor  ol  a single  arm,  draw  a shall  from 
the  quiver  of  ingratitude  upon  him  who  had  ren- 
deteu  a service  to  ins  country  uokuown  in  military 
annals? 
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Business  Circle.  The  changes  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  trade,  induced  us  to 
glance  at  ihe  state  of  markets,  in  an  article,  which  hav- 
ing made  too  much  for  our  Chronicle  page,  will  be  as 
appropriately  found  under  the  head  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, in  this  number. 

Six  or  seven  failures  of  commercial  houses  have  oc- 
curred in  New  York  within  the  last  ten  days,  ranging 
in  amount,  from  fifty  thousand  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each.  Is  this  a consequences  of  im- 
porting too  heavily  last  season,  on  a falling  market, — 
then  pressing  the  goods  ofi'on  imprudent  purchasers,  and 
failing  to  receive  returns? 

The  Philadelphians  have  certainly  been  doing  a large 
spring  trade,  and  are  in  high  spirits. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  ship  building  in  many  of 
our  ports  is  quite  brisk.  It  is  proof  of  the  general  activity 
of  trade.  The  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
have  seldom  looked  more  “ship  shape” — vessels  are  in 
demand.  It  was  noticed  as  remarkable  a day  or  two 
since,  that  not  a single  ship  remained  in  Baltimore  har- 
bor. Vessels  much  inquired  for,  for  freight. 

American  Domestic  Cotton,  exported  during  the 
week  ending  the  5th  instant,  from  Boston,  261  bales,  of 
which  160  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  70  to  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 30  to  the  West  Indies. 

Cotton.  According  to  Liverpool  papers  of  the  7th  of 
March,  the  cotton  market  that  day  closed  tamely — but 
private  letters  state  that  the  market  remained  firm. — 
Havre  letters  of  the  same  date  say:  “The  sales  since  1st 
instant  reached  9.000  bales,  against  receipts  3,500  bales. 
Speculators  and  consumers  are  again  in  tiie  market,  and 
operate  freely  at  steady  prices,  which  are  to-day  1 franc 
higher  through  all  qualities,  than  a week  ago.” 

Slocks  on  hand  at  Havre  hh  March. 

1843.  1844.  1845. 

American  112,500  102,000  52,500 

Other  kinds  8,500  9,000  5,500 


121,000 


111,000 


58,000 


Cotton  for  China.  The  ship  Farewell,  is  loading 
with  cotton  at  Mobile,  bound  to  China  direct. 

Louisiana  Sugsr.  The  New  York  papers  mention 
the  arrival  of  some  hundred  packages,  superior  in  white- 
ness and  grain,  to  any  ever  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  the  result  of  an  improved  process  of  clarify- 
ing and  granulating,  not  more  expensive  than  the  old 
method — except  the  machinery.  It  sold  readily  at  9 25 
a 9 50. 

Apples.  Charles  Wellings,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass, 
sold  2,500  barrels  of  winter  apples,  from  his  orchard  this 
season,  of  which  500  barrels  were  shipped  for  Canton, 
China,  each  apple  wrapped  in  paper  like  Cicily  oranges. 

Port  of  Boston.  Arrivals  during  the  month  of  March, 
1845: 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Schn’rs.  Sloops.  Total. 
Foreign  6 9 35  41  9 91. 

Coastwise  36  27  43  299  12  417. 

Of  the  foreign  arrivals,  2 brigs  and  21  schooners  were 
British;  1 Hamburg  barque;  1 Russian  and  one  Danish 
brig. 

Boston  Property  The  property  in  Boston,  known 
as  Union  wharf,  has  been  sold  for  ihe  sntn  of  $300,000. 

Specie.  The  backet  ship  Argo,  from  New  York  for 
Havie  takes  out  about  $60,000  in  silver. 

Revenue.  The  receipts  at  the  Cnstom  House,  New 
York,  during  the  month  of  March,  was  $1,575,679  92, 
being  only  $115,847  80  less  than  the  receipts  of  March, 
1844. 

Fisheries.  Shad  were  at  $6a6  50  at  Georgetown,  D 
C.,  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  Susquehanna  continues  in  good  condition  for  the 
descending  trade,  and  arks  and  rafts  are  passing  on  to 
market  in  large  fleets. 

Kentucky  Hemp.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent year  there  were  1700  tons  of  Kentucky  Hetnp  sold 
in  the  town  of  Maysville. 

Kenhawa  Salt  Manufacture.  The  Kenhawa  Re- 
publican gives  the  official  production  of  salt  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kenhawa,  for  the  quarter  ending  the  25.  h of  March, 
at  587,554  bushels.  This  is  an  incaease  of  222,814  bush- 
els over  the  production  of  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year. 

Oil.  Four  vessels  arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  the  1st 
inst,  having  10,720  bbls.  of  Sperm  and  Whale>oilou 
board. 

Tobacco  A crop  of  10  lihds.  grown  in  Granville  co., 
N.  Carolina,  sold  in  Richmond  on  the  4'h  inst , at  prices 
ranging  from  $7  25  to  $17  75 — average  $11  61. 

African  Colonization.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  lias  paid  $1000  toward  the  purchase 
of  tetritory  in  or  near  Liberia,  and  the  Misses  Waldo,  of 
the  same  place,  $1000  more. 

A Real  Chinese  Jugler,  has  arrived  at  New  York. 
To  Yankee  enterprise  we  aie  indebted  for  the  sights  he  is 
to  silOA'. 

Buffalo,  N Y.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  building 
were  erected  m this  thriving  city,  during  the  year  1844, 
estimated  to  have  cost  about  $450,000. 


elections. 

Connecticut.  The  general  election  took  place  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  whigs  made  a sweep,  and  carried  all  be- 
fore them,  electing  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  all 
four  of  the  congressmen,  and  a large  majority  in  each 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  last  congress  the  state  was  represented  by  four 
loco  members,  three  of  whom  voted  tor  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  They  were  ail  candidates  for  re-election, — 
There  are  large  majorities  against  each  of  them.  Last 
year  there  not  being  a majority  for  either  candidate  lor 
governor,  the  legislature  elected  Gov.  Baldwin.  His  ma- 
jority for  re-election,  is  between  three  and  four  thousand 
over  Taucey,  (loco,)  and  nearly  two  thousand  over  all. 
A few  towns  were  yet  to  be  heard  from  to  complete  the 
returns. 

New  York  charter  election. — New  York  city  elec- 
tions, took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  Tnere  were  three  re- 
gularly nominated  tickets, — whigs,  locos,  and  natives. — 
The  Couriar  and  Enquirer  (whig)  zealously  urged  the 
whigs  to  rally  in  support  of  Harper,  the  candidate  of  the 
natives  for  mayor,  and  thereby  insure  his  re-election. — 
The  Tribune  as  zealously  urged  the  whigs  to  rally  in 
support  of  Mr  Seldon,  nominated  by  their  own  party. 
Toe  N.  Y.  Express,  which  the  U.  S.  Gazette  charges 
with  having  made  a lurch  occasionally  towards  naiive- 
isrn,  said,  on  this  occasion:  "In  a word  we  are  whigs — 
whigs  now  and  whigs  always — in  favor  of  whig  mea- 
sures and  whig  men,  and  against  all  other  measures  and 
all  other  men  that  one  party,  or  a dozen  parties  may 
bring  out  in  opposition  to  us.”  * * * 

“We  can  never  forgive  the  Native  American  party  for 
tlie  uncalled  for  and  unfounded  condemnation  which, 
in  this  city,  they  have  pronounced  against  the  whigs. — 
We  cannot  vote  for  men  who  have  declared  that  the 
whigs  were  as  bad  as  their  old  opponents  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  both  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy  of 
public  confidence.  We  should  sanction  the  libel  upon 
us  by  supporting  those  who  have  given  it  utterance. — 
We  cannot,  therefore,  become  allies  of  such  dangerous 
friends;  and  if  the  whigs  are  as  bad  as  they  have  been 
represented  to  be  by  those  persons,  they  should  rather 
regard  our  aid  as  contaminating  than  beneficial.  This 
is  one  objection  we  have  to  supporting  the  party  in  pow- 
er.” 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  (he  result  of  the  election  was 


obvious.  The  locos  were  well  assured  of  a 
The  result  was  as  follows: 

triumph. — 

1 or  mayor. — Haverneyer  (loco) 

23,282 

Harper  (native) 

16,609 

Selden  (whig) 

6,846 

Smitn  (working  man) 

89 

Tappan  (abolition) 

62 

For  council. — The  locos  carried  fifreen  of  the  seven 
teen  wards,  the  whigs  two  wards,  and  the  natives  not 
on  e. 

The  natives  seem  to  have  gone  by  the  board  in  the  ci- 
ties where  they  started  so  prominently  one  year  since. 

The  Brooklyn  charter  election,  like  that  of  New  York 
city,  was  contested  between  three  parties,  and  resulted 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Talinadge  (loco)  is  chosen 
mayor,  having  3,191  votes.  The  whig  candidate  had 
2,002,  and  the  native  1,528.  The  council  stands  11  locos, 

5 whigs,  I native. 

Albany  charter  election.  For  Mayor. — Paige,  (loco,) 

3148;  Humphrey,  (whig,)  3124;  Lansing,  (native,)  160, 

Saffurd,  (abolision,)  12.  The  whig  presses  say  that 
Humphrey  lost  a re-election  on  account  of  his  decided 
stand  for  disbanding  the  fire  companies.  The  whigs 
have  a majority  in  the  council,  having  elected  eleven  of 
the  twenty  aldermen.  The  locos  have  six,  and  the 
whigs  four  supervisors. 

The  Philadelphia  local  elctions  took  place  a fortnight 
si uce.  The  contest  there  was  also  between  the  same 
three  parties,  each  of  which  had  a regular  set  of  candi- 
dates The  whigs  carried  ten  wards,  the  locos  two,  the 
natives  two,  and  in  one  ward,  (High  street)  there  was  a 
drawn  battle  between  the  whigs  and  natives.  The  ag- 
greate  vole  stood,  whig  4,687,  natives  3,852,  locos  2,860. 

In  Philadelphia  county,  the  natives  carried  Southwark, 
but  failed  entirely  in  Moyamensing,  where  the  riots  of  of  pneumonia. 


000.  The  woods  in  South  Amboy,  N.  Jersey,  were 
burning  at  the  same  time.  A destructive  conflagration 
was  raging  in  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  in  Perry  county.  Much  valuable  pro- 
perty had  been  destroyed,  and  the.  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  greatly  alarmed.  The  Wheeling  Times 
of  Wednesday  says:  “We  learn  that  the  fires  in  the 
mountains  in  Harrison,  Marion  and  back  part  of  Tyler 
counties  are  far  more  extensive  than  on  the  verge  of  the 
river.  Great  damage  has  been  done  by  them  iTlong  the 
ridges.”  This  mornings  mail  brings  us  intelligence^  that 
the  mountains  in  Vermont  were  left  in  a blaze  for  an 
extent  of  many  miles,  and  at  the  south  the  mail  left  a 
fire  raging  with  violence  along  the  Dismal  Swamp,  de- 
stroying immense  quantities  of  shingles,  staves,  wood 
and  timber. 

According  to  all  we  have  understood  of  Professor 
Espies  theory,  ought  we  not  to  be  well  drenched  in  rain, 
inconsequence  of  all  this  combustion,  instead  of  being 
parched  with  draught  as  the  whole  country  now  is? 
Pray,  if  this  is  not  fire  enough  to  get  up  a single  shower, 
how  much  would  a eood  soaking  artificial  rain  cost? 
We  should  like  to  have  the  Professors  report. 

Flood  on  the  Niagara.  Buflalo,  April  3.  An  extra- 
ordinary excitement  has  prevailed  at  Queenstown  and 
Lewiston  for  the  last  three  days.  The  ice  has  disap- 
peared from  here  with  great  rapidity.  Such  have  been 
its  movements  over  the  Niagara  Falls,  accompanied 
with  a strong  north  wind,  that  the  Niagara  river  has 
been  completely  blocked  up.  The  ice  there  yesterday, 
within  a mile  of  the  falls,  was  “forty  feet  high!’’  In  the 
rapid  course  of  the  ice , every  thing  on  the  wharves  at 
Queenston  and  Lewiston  has  been  swept  off,  with  the 
contents  of  the  store  houses.  At  Youngstown,  it  has 
cleared  off  every  house  near  the  wharves,  and  the  steam 
flour  mill  has  gone  wilh  it,  with  some  eighty  barrels  of 
flour  and  a large  lot  of  potash  in  store  there.  The  da- 
mage, allround,  is  not  tar  fioin  S 100.000. 

The  Chronicle  siate  that  so  compact  is  the  ice,  that 
people  have  crossed  Niagara  to  Youngstown  upon  it, 
and  a bonfire  was  lighted  twenty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Newsfater  changes.  The  GJobe,  establishment  .is 
about  to  pass  into  ihe  hands  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  esq.  of 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer,’’  and  Mr.  Heiss,  formerly  of 
the  “Nashville  Union.”  The  Madisonian  has  been  sold 
to  Jesse  E.  Dow,  esq.  formerly  of  the  “Washington  In- 
dex,” and  T.  Fisk,  esq.  formerly  of  the  “Old  Dominion.’’ 
Under  its  new  management  it  is  to  take  the  nome  of 
“The  Constitution.’’ 

Another  Failure.  The  Millerites  of  Maine  fixed 
upor,  the  4th  of  April  for  the  world  to  come  loan  end, 
and  flocked  together  to  witness  the  finalle — but  it  would 
not  stop. 

Public  defaulters.  A list  of  the  public  defaulters 
for  ihe  last  fifteen  years,  was  reported  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature  on  Saturday.  The  sums  due.  to  the  com- 
monwealth, it  appears,  amount  to  $312,309  85;  and  for 
the  recovery  of  $134,246  15,  suits  have  bten  instituted. 

Medical  graduates.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
students  received  diplomas  at  the  Philadelphia  college 
this  season.  About  half  tiiat  number  graduated  at  the 
Baltimore  colleges. 

Bank  of  Illinois.  At  a meeting  of  the  directors  on 
the  19th,  it  was  determined  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
the  late  legislature,  which  places  the  effects  of  the  hank, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  gives 
them  four  years  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Deaths,  during  the  week  at  Philadelphia  129,  of  which 
28  were  under  one  year  of  age;  18  were  colored  persons; 
26  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  63,  of  which  22  were  under  one  year  o 
age;  15  were  free  colored,  2 slaves;  12  died  of  consu  nip 
lion. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sewell,  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  well  known  in  Europe  as  v.«ll 
throughout  the  United  States,  died  on  the  10th  inst.— 


last  year  began  The  locos  carried  the  county. 

The  Annapolis  charier  election,  on  the  7th  inst.  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  William  Bryan,  a loco,  for  mayor, 
Williim  Tell  Claude,  a whig,  for  recorder,  and  three,  lo- 
cos and  one  whig  aldermen.  There  is  a decided  rnajo1 


Obed  M.  Coleman,  the  inventor  of  the  seolian  attach- 
ment to  the  piano  forte,  had  hut  a brief  enjoyment  of  his 
immense  fortune-  He  died  suddenly  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
on  the  5th  inst. 

The-oldest  man  in  Vermont. — On  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Ben- 


rity  of  whig  voters  in  the  ancient  city,  but  they,  like  the  jamin  Bushe  died  at  Grtensborough,  at  the  extiaoidma- 


whigs  of  the  other  cities,  were  divided,  not  about  natives 
and  aliens,  but  about  hogs. — one  party  insisting  that 
they  ought  to  he  expelled  the  city  as  a nuisance,  the 
other  party  insisting  upon  hogs  having  rights  and  being 
entitled  to  corporate  protection.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  reconciling  such  a difference,  ana  'heir  political  op- 
ponents quietly  marched  into  “place  and  profit”  through 
t • breach. 

Fire  in  the  mountains  and  forests.  Within  a few 
days,  we  have  accounts  of  immense  fites  in  various  di- 
rections. The  Reading,  Pa.  papers  states,  that  the  tim- 
ber on  five  thousand  acres  of  wood  land  have  been 
burnt  in  Berks  county,  before  the  people  sueceded  in  ar- 
resting the  flames.  The  Frederick  Examiner  gives  an 
account  of  6,000  acres  having  been  swept  by  the  flames 
in  the  mountains  a tew  miles  from  t at  city.  A serious 
fire  has  Occurred  also  in  a tract  of  woodland  near 
Cockeysvillc,  Baltimore  county,  sweeping  several  thou— 
sand  acres.  A man  ieft  to  guard  a coal  pit  in  Camden 
county,  N.  Jersei,  quit  it  to  get  a jug  of  rum.  and  im- 
mense tracts  of  wood  were  destroyed  in  Camden  and 
Glouster  counties,  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  eve- 
uireedon  around  the  consequence  of  his 


ry  age  of  one  hundred  a nd  jijtcen  years.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Old  Swanzew,  Mass.,  and  formerly  tesd.d  in 
this  town.  We  have  no  acc  ount  of  any  person  in  Ver- 
mont attaining  beyond  106  years  of  age-  [ Vl . Watch . 

An  iron  steamboat,  called  the  W.  Wh  ildin,  to  run 
between  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia,  was  launched 
at  the  former  place  last  week.  She  Is  15  0 feet  in  length, 
with  a beam  ot  19  feet. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Viola,  was  snagged  ard 
sunk  in  Flint  river  on  the  13t h ult-  She  had  a cargo  of 
1018  bales  of  cotton,  some  of  which  wa  s saved,  though 
damaged.  ' 

The  Walnut  Hills  was  left  fast  aground  near  Helena, 
and  the  river  falling  rapidly. 

Petrefaction.  The  Quebec  Mercury  nrenticn-  Cfaa 
disinterment  of  a coffin,  in  excavations  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a church  at  Berthier,  containing  the  body  ot  a 
Mrs.  Morrison,  who  died  20  5 ears  ago.  perfectly  conver- 
ted into  stone.  Portions  of  it  have  been  broken  oft,  but 
most  of  it  remained  and  was  completely  petrified.  Tne 
color  of  the  body  was  but  slightly  changed;  the  nails 
were  jteriect  on  the  fingers,  but  the  hair  had  disappear- 
ed. The  change  was  wrought  by  panicles  deposited  by 


ry  uireeiion  around  tlie  consequence  ot  his  care-  j ed.  J he  cnange  was  wrougm  oy  pamcica 
lessness.  The  loss  in  this  case  is  said  to  exceed  $100,-  ' a stream  of  wafer  which  passed  beneath  the  comm 
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FOREIGN. 


The  “Great  Western”  reached  New  York  on  the 
16th  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th  ult. — being 
21  days  later  than  we  had  before. 

An  editorial  article  mentions  exceeding  suffering 
having  occurred  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  want  o f 
provisions,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  transporta- 
tion; cattle  and  human  beings  dying  from  starva- 
tion. Yet  no  particulars  are  giTen.  We  doubt  its 
truth. 

The  European  presses  were  teeming  with  the  Tex- 
as and  Oregon  subjects.  The  comments  of  the  Brit- 
ish press  upon  President  Polk’s  inaugural,  are  ex- 
ceedingly sharp.  The  ministerial  papers  insist  that 
the  British  claim  to  Oregon  is  fully  equal  to  ours,  and 
that  however  Jonathan  may  vapor,  have  it  he  shall 
not,  without  a fight. 

The  new  tariff  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
gone  into  operation.  The  price  of  cotton  declined 
just  about  the  amount  of  the  duty  repealed — leaving 
the  producer  just  where  he  was.  They  mention  the 
cotton  market  as  heavy,  but  their  reports  of  transac- 
tions indicate  a fair  amount  of  sales. 

Queen  Victoria  is  to  visit  France  in  August.  A 
visit  tq  Ireland  is  also  determined  upon. 

From  the  London  Times  of  March  27. 

The  consent  of  congress  to  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as is  an  event  so  long  expected,  that  the  question  of 
its  justice  had  gradually  merged  in  the  version  of  its 
certainty.  There  was  a time  when  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  thoughtful  men  in  the  Union  could  venture 
to  entertain  a strong  moral  objection  against  it;  and 
their  arguments  are  on  record.  It  was  clear,  howev- 
er, that  the  mass  of  the  Union,  its  newest  and  most 
active  elements,  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Their 
eyes  were  always  reverting  to  Texas.  Texas  unap- 
propriated, like  independent  Megara  within  sight  of 
Athens,  was  the  eye-sore  of  the  Union;  not  but  that 
there  are  other  eye-sores  to  the  ambitious  gaze  of  that 
people.  Whatever  they  see  they  love,  whatever  they 
love  they  covet,  whatever  they  covet  they  expect  and 
endeavor  to  obtain.  But  Texas  was  the  first  thing  in 
their  way,  and  formed  the  bold  foreground  of  their 
hopes.  Texas  adjacent,  revolting,  independent,  still 
menaced  and  molested  by  the  weak  and  impolitic  ru- 
lers whose  yoke  it  had  broken,  already  peopled  and 
governed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  or  adventur- 
ers of  the  same  language  or  principles,  was  an  ac- 
quisition absolutely  necessary,  not  so  much  to  the 
happiness,  as  to  the  very  comfort,  the  ease,  the 
sleep,  the  digestion,  of  certainly  more  than  half  the 
republic. 

The  only  part  of  the  business,  therefore,  on  which 
there  could  be  any  surprise,  would  be  the  particular 
time  and  manner  which  republican  wisdom  and  taste 
would  select  for  the  acquisition.  To  an  European 
understanding  there  is  something  quite  grotesque  in 
the  time  and  manner  actually  adopted.  The  con- 
gress comes  to  this  momentous  desision  in  the  very 
point  of  time  between  the  two  presidentships.  Mr. 
Tyler  completes  his  career  with  a determination 
which  he  cannot  have  the  smallest  share  in  carrying 
out,  and  Mr.  Polk  will  be  engaged  throughout  the 
whole  term  in  the  arduous  execution  of  a project 
imposed  upon  him  at  the  first  moment  of  his  official 
existence.  The  former  president,  as  he  approaches 
his  end,  seems  horror  struck  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing his  four  years  a blank  in  his  country’s  annals. 

From  the  Times  of  March  27. 

In  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  the  new  pre- 
sident on  the  4th  of  March,  we  find  faithfully  re-pro- 
duced all  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  American 
statesmen  who  have  been  in  power  since  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington. If  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  as  the  thorough  re- 
presentative of  the  party  which  makes  slavery,  re- 
pudiation, and  foreign  aggression,  its  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
not  swerved  from  the  intentions  of  his  constituents. 
His  language  on  all  these  subjects  has  the  same  un- 
blushing impudence  which  belonged  to  his  predeces- 
sors, and  which  we  had  fondly  imagined  that  no  one 
else  could  rival;  but  in  his  mouth  it  has  this  very  se- 
rious aggravation;  that  it  convinces  us  he  is  prepared 
to  begin  where  the  others  leave  off.  We  had  care- 
fully guarded  ourselves  against  any  preconceptions 
hostile  to  Mr.  Polk:  and  we  bad  endeavored  to  per- 
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suade  ourselves  that  we  should  find  more  moderation 
in  his  own  conduct  than  in  that  of  his  adherents;  but 
the  indulgent  illusion  is  completely  dispelled  by  the 
first  words  he  utters;  and  the  anxiety  which  was  in- 
cessantly awakened  by  Mr.  Tyler’s  strange  and  in- 
congruous efforts,  is  rendered  infinitely  greater  by 
declarations  from  the  new  president  of  at  least  equal 
violence,  and  we  fear,  much  more  significance. 

One  of  the  first  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Polk, 
after  an  exordium,  in  which  “the  most  admirable 
and  wisest  system  of  human  minds”  receives  a very 
ample  panegyric,  is  that  of  “deep  regret  at  the 
schemes  and  agitations  of  misguided  persons,  whose 
object  is  the  destruction  of  domestic  institutions  exist- 
ing in  other  sections  of  the  country.”  Amongst  other 
nations  the  expression  “domestic  institutions”  desig- 
nates all  that  is  most  sacred  among  men;  in  the  U. 
States  it  expresses  that  state  of  bondage  which  is 
abhorred  by  the  free — that  system  of  slavery  which 
other  countries  have  practised,  which  some  have  re- 
nounced, which  all  deplore,  but  which  the  politicians 
of  America  have  alone  the  courage  to  eulogize  and 
defend. 

Mr.  Polk  reserves  his  compassion,  however,  for 
other  objects.  “Happy  would  it  be,”  says  he,  “for 
indebted  states  if  they  were  freed  from  their  liabili- 
ties, many  of  which  were  incautiously  contracted.” 

That  sentiment  will,  indeed,  find  an  echo  in  every 
debtors’  goal  all  over  the  world!  We  who  feel  for 
slaves  more  than  for  slave-owners,  are  apt  to  think 
unpaid  creditors  even  more  to  be  pitied  than  pro- 
fligate debtors;  but  in  the  New  World  these  things 
are  reversed.  “The  sound,  moral,  and  honorable 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  indebted  states  cannot  be 
questioned,”  says  the  president;  but,  whilst  sympa- 
thies and  eulogies  are  showered  upon  them,  what, 
with  one  recent  exception,  is  become  of  their  unpaid 
dividends? 

After  two  such  paragraphs  as  these,  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  at  any  thing  that  may  follow, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Union.  A lie  repeated  after  it  has  been 
contradicted,  and  scouted  by  all  well  informed  and 
honest  men,  is  a lie  raised  to  a higher  power — the 
square  of  a lie.  Mr.  Tyler  intimated  in  a message 
some  time  ago,  that  doubts  were  entertained  by  some 
whether  Texas  had  not  originally  formed  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  been  improperly  alienated  from 
them;  but,  Mr.  Polk  resolutely  affirms  that  “Texas 
was  once  a part  of  our  country,  was  unwisely  ceded 
away  to  a foreign  power,  is  now  independent,  and 
possesses  an  undoubted  right  to  merge  her  sovereign- 
ty in  ours.”  The  whole  assertion  is  utterly  ground- 
less-first, because  Texas  formed  no  part  of  Louisi- 
ana when  sold  by  France;  and  secondly,  because  the 
boundary  treaty  with  Spain  concluded  in  1819  defi- 
nitively wiped  out  all  such  equivocal  claims  forever. 
But  in  this  discussion  no  argument  is  practicable;  the 
wolf  13  resolved  on  seizing  his  prey,  and  it  signifies 
but  little  that  the  lamb  stood  drinking  lower  down 
the  brook. 

Mr.  Polk  holds  somewhat  similar,  though  less  pre- 
cise, language,  as  to  the  Oregon  territory.  He  pled- 
ges himself  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  and 
with  knowledge  that  negotiations  are  actually  going 
on  between  his  cabinet  and  Great  Britain,  that  the 
American  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  is  clear 
and  unquestionable.  But  it  may  spare  time  likely 
to  be  consumed  in  a very  unprofitable  discussion,  if 
we  express  an  opinion,  at  leastas  decided  as  his  own, 
that  in  spite  of  his  marauders,  and  what  he  terms  his 
constitutional  rights,  the  territory  of  the  Oregon  will 
never  be  wrested  from  .the  British  crown,  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  by  war.  Mr.  Polk  avers,  that  to  en- 
large the  limits  of  the  Union  is  to  extend  the  domi- 
nion of  peace  over  additional  territories  and  increas- 
ipg  millions;  but  he  will  find  that  when  they  are  so 
far  extended  as  to  include  the  rightful  possessions  of 
the  British  empire,  they  will  encounter  the  hostility 
and  the  resolution  of  a people  not  inferior  to  the 
populace  of  the  United  States  in  spirit  or  in  resour- 
ces. 

Ieeland.  It  is  stated  that  the  crown  lawyers  have 
found  matter  for  new  presentments  against  Reform- 
ers— particulars  not  given. 

The  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  P<.oraan  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  is  stirring  up  some  agitation, 
which  threatens  to  extend.  A meeting  to  petition 
against  the  grant  has  been  held  at  Exeter  Hall; 


another  in  Liverpool;  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
promise  to  catch  the  infection.  But  all  will  be 
useless.  As  regards  the  principle  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  upon  which  some  of  the  speakers  dilate — that 
is  as  much  outraged  by  the  present  amount  that  the 
country  pays  to  the  college  as  it  can  be  when  the 
amount  is  quadrupled,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes. 
The  Premier,  to  avoid  an  annual  discussion  on  so 
sore  a subject,  proposes  to  make  the  grant  perma- 
nent, for  which  purpose  he  will  introduce  a bill  to 
effect  his  object.  In  their  palmiest  days,  the  Whigs 
dared  not  have  proposed,  and  if  they  had,  could  not 
have  carried  this  measure,  but  the  present  ministry, 
as  the  soi-disant  friends  of  the  Anglican  church,  mo- 
nopolize the  power  of  endowing  the  rival  church 
of  Rome.  The  affair  altogether,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  tribute  ever  yet  paid  to  O’Connell’s  power  and 
influence — involuntaiily  paid,  too,  by  his  enemies — 
the  men  who  dislike  him  most.  It  is  something  for 
an  antagonist  to  exact  such  unwilling  tribute  from 
his  foes. 

Mr.  O’Connell — A ministerial  journal  says,  has 
been  trying  his  hand  at  getting  up  the  repeal  flame  in 
the  Irish  provinces  once  mere.  On  Wednesday,  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  was  the  scene  of  a grand  repeal 
dinner  party,  flaming  accounts  of  which  appear  m 
the  Irish  papers,  and  considering  how  dull  matters 
have  been  of  late,  it  seems  to  have  passed  off  tole- 
rably well.  There  was  nothing  but  the  old  thread- 
bare topics  touched  upon  by  Mr.  O’Connell.  A few 
more  such  months  of  inertness,  the  Irish  leader, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  has  been  obliged 
to  pass  of  late,  ami  the  repeal  would  cease  to  annoy 
the  government,  and  be  almost  forgotien  by  its  friends. 
Mr.  O’Connell  must  do  something — if  it  only  be  to 
keep  his  hand  in — or  his  authority  will  dwindle  away, 
or  be  transferred  to  other  hands.  The  moment  that 
a popular  leader  becomes  apathetic,  he  ought  to  re- 
sign the  reins  to  younger  or  bolder  spirits.  The 
promised  trip  to  Belguim,  as  “distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,”  may,  by  making  Mr.  O’Connell 
“scarce”  for  a few  months,  enable  him  to  ride  over 
the  spring  and  summer;  then  will  come  the  Queen’s 
visit  to  Ireland,  out  of  which  it  will  be  hard  if  the 
chapter  of  accidents  does  not  turn  up  something 
lucky  for  “ould  Ireland”  and  her  patriots.  Matters 
may  rub  on  thus  smoothly  until  it  is  time  to  winter  at 
Derrjnane,  by  which  time  the  year  will  have  become 
plethoric  with  age.  What  is  to  be  done  the  year 
following  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  sinking  repealers, 
it  boots  us  not  to  say — sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  by  far  the 
best  policy  would  be  for  the  Briiish  minister  to  do 
justice  to  the  country  at  a time  when  the  flame  has 
worn  itself  out,  and  when  every  circumstance  abroad 
and  at  home  shews  that  he  would  be  success- 
ful. There  is  much  to  amend  in  Irelam. — wrongs  to 
redress,  rights  to  concede,  the  social  system  to  be 
purified  arid  ameliorated.  Such  a task  would  afford 
worthy  exercise  for  the  highest  talent,  but  there  is 
no  “coming  man”  to  devote  himself  to  it,  and  now, 
in  the  season  of  sunshine,  former  perils  and  dangers 
are  forgotten. 

Failure  of  an  American  house  in  Glasgow.  Messrs. 
J.  & G.  Pattison  & Co.  who  have  a house  in  New 
York,  and  who  have  done  a large  business.  Their 
debts  amount  to  upwards  of  .£160,000,  of  which  it  is 
said  .£30,000  are  owing  in  England,  while  several 
Scotch  firms  are  spoken  of  as  likely  to  suffer.  A 
meeting  of  the  creditors  was  held  on  the  6th,  at  which 
sixty-five  out  of  about  ninety  attended.  The  credit- 
ors agreed  to  take  whatever  composition  the  com- 
mittee might  propose,  and  about  13s.  or  15s,  in  the 
pound  is  expected. 

Spring  traders  to  Canada. — The  European,  Albion, 
and  James  Campbell  sailed  lrom  the  Broomielaw 
for  Montreal  direct  on  Monday  last,  the  Caledonia 
and  Erromanga  on  Tuesday,  to  be  followed  m a few 
days  by  the  Jane  Brown,  Favorite  and  Monarch,  for 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  all  bumper  ships,  some  of 
them  having  short-shipped  goods  and  a large  number 
of  passengers. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  chambers  were  occupied  in  endevora 
to  check  speculations,  in  railway  shares. 

General  Tom  Thumb,  was  the  lion  of  Paris,  when 
the  Great  Western  left, — a manly  representative  0f 
American  wonder  for  European  fancies.  Hjs  re_ 
ception  by  Louis  Phillippe  at  the  Tuilleries,  ancj  b_ 
the  Royal  family,  wa»  in  the  bighert  degree 
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ring  and  enthusiastic.  The  little  general  had  been 
loaded  with  valuable  presents  by  the  king,  (he  queen, 
the  Princess  Adelaide  and  the  Royal  household.  The 
king  and  queen  both  taking  him  into  their  arms  and 
kissing  him.  He  was  making  a great  flourish  every 
day  through  the  Champ  d’  Elysees  in  his  lilliputian 
carriage. 

A great  banquet  was  given  on  the  16th  instant  by 
the  merchants  of  Paris  to  Marshall  Bugeaud,in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Bourse.  The  number  present  was 
limited  to  four  hundred;  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  &c.  M. 
Cunin  Gridaine,  the  minister  of  commerce,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  government  who  attended.  The 
oratory  was  less  striking  than  the  splendor  and  luxu- 
ry of  the  feast. 

The  Paris  papers  mention  with  some  exultation 
the  illegal  seizure  of  a vessel  called  the  Villede 
Bordeaux  by  the  British  authorities  of  Port  Ade- 
laide, in  New  South  Wales,  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  the  customs,  laws — and  the  restitution  of  the 
vessel  when  a representation  of  the  circumstances 
was  made  by  the  owner  to  the  French  embassa 
dor  in  London,  who  had  the  plain  facts  before  the 
British  government. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  glorifies  the  ministry  upon 
a treaty  having  been  concluded  between  the  French 
and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  in  November  last.  By 
this  treaty,  French  subjects  are  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
side, trade,  and  travel  in  that  country,  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  immunities  granted  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tions. French  goods  imported  will  be  subject  to  a 
duty  not  exceeding  5 per  cent.,  no  article  of  com- 
merce wiil  be  prohibited,  and  five  franc  pieces  are 
to  be  current  at  their  real  value.  The  opposition 
papers  ridicule  this  as  one  of  M.  Guizot’s  peculiar 
triumphs:  The  National  says,  that  before  this  great 
treaty,  though  the  English  and  Americans  paid  5 
percent.,  the  French  paid  only  four. 

A new  plan  for  abolishing  the  ballot  in  taking  the 
votes,  proposed  by  M.  Hanranne,  had  beenoccupy- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  French  chamber.  A com- 
mittee had  reported  in  favor  of  a mixed  system, 
which,  while  it  did  not  abolish  secret  voting  alto- 
gether, would  greatly  modify  it.  By  the  plan  of  the 
committee,  the  ordinary  mode  of  voting  in  the  cham- 
ber would  be  par  assis  et  leve:  but  ten  member  could 
call  for  a division;  and  in  cases  where,  according  to 
the  present  stipulations,  secret  voting  could  be  call- 
ed for  by  twenty  members,  the  committee  recom- 
mende  that  the  number  of  requisitionists  should  be 
increased  to  forty.  Ta is  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
chamber  on  the  13th  instant;  the  government  dis- 
countenancing, but  not  opposing  it. 

Editorial  duel.  Editors  ought  to  keep  to  their  le- 
gitimate weapons,  and  not  resort  Lo  pistols.  M.  Du- 
jarrier,  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  La  Presse, 
a id  M.  Beauvallon,  editor  of  the  Globe,  met  on  the 
11th  March.  The  former,  a man  of  eminent  ta- 
lents, fell,  universally  lamented. 

SPAIN. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  chamber  of  deputies 
passed  the  bill  for  restoring  the  unsold  properly  of 
the  church  to  the  clergy,  by  a vote  of  176  to  16.  It 
was  said  the  government  had  received  intelligence 
from  Rome  that  a Nuncio  would  soon  be  sent  to  the 
Spanish  coi  rl. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  had  been  some  insurrectionary  disturban- 
ces. In  the  province  of  Minho,  the  people  had  put 
the  government  tax  gatherers  to  flight,  who  there- 
fore procured  a military  reinforcement  of  thirty  men 
and  returned,  but  the  people  rose  in  large  numbers 
and  drove  the  soldiers  off  the  ground.  The  next  day, 
however,  a large  military  foic.e  arrived,  put  down 
the  insurgents  and  restored  order.  Several  lives 
were  lost. 

ALGIERS. 

Explosion.  On  the  26th  ult.  an  explosion  took 
place  at  the  marine  arsenal  at  Algiers,  which  de- 
stroyed the  light  house,  and  did  other  damage  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  residences  of  the  com- 
missary of  marine,  the  director  of  the  port  and 
others,  were  thrown  down.  The  explosion  took 
place  in  two  magazines,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a ditch,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  lighthouse 
stood.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  as  the  ma- 
gazines had  double  doors  and  had  not  been  entered 
within  fonrteen  days.  They  contained  only  a small 
quantity  of  powder.  Considerable  injury  was  done 
in  the  port,  mang  enormous  stones  being  thrown  to 
a great  distance. 

In  the  buildings  inhabited  by  the  three  companies 
alluded  to  there  were  killed  43  artillery  workmen, 
10  artillerymen,  31  poutonnier,  and  two  workmen; 
there  were,  beisde,  30  wounded.  Sergeant-Major 
Denot,  his  wife — who  was  pregnant — and  a child 
perished. 


INDIA. 

The  half-monthly  overland  mail  arrived  on  the 
22d.  bringing  advices  from  Calcutta  to  the  8th  and 
Madras  to  the  15th.  The  intelligence  is  by  no  means 
copious  or  important. 

It  was  reported  from  Afghanistan  that  the  pesti- 
lence which  had  recently  afflicted  that  country  had 
been  succededed  by  a famine,  and  that  an  altemp' 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  Dost  Mahomed;  he 
was  wounded  but  not  killed.  His  son,  AkbarKhan, 
was  at  Jellallabad.  of  which  he  was  repairing  the 
fortifications.  He  had  not  invaded  Peshawur,  as  re 
ported  on  the  last  arrival,  but  he  was  believed  to 
have  that  purpose  in  view. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
territories  had  undertaken  a legal  reform  of  great 
importance — to  declare  the  law  of  England  the  ge- 
neral law  throughout  the  whole  territory,  and  for  all 
persons  except  Hindoos  and  Mohomedans. 


NATION  \ I,  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Edward  Green,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, D.  C.,  vice  G.  Brent.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Langlree,  of  Tennessee,  had  been  appointed,  but 
that  the  president  withdrew  that  name  in  consequence 
of  a warm  remonstrance. 

Hon.  T.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  to  be  superintendant  of 
Live  Oak  Forrest,  in  Louisiana. 

Wm.  H.  Robertson,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  consul 
to  Bremen. 

The  Savannah  Sentinel  of  Monday  evening  says: 
“Wm.  B.  Bulloch,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
president,  collector  of  the  port  of  Savannah,  vice 
Gen.  Edward  Harden. 

Hon.  J.  H Stiles,  of  Georgia,  to  be  charge  d’af- 
fairs  to  Austria,  to  succeed  Mr.  Jenifer  of  Md. 

Hon.  A.  Davezac,  charge  d’afl'airs  to  the  Hague. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  which  must  now  be  deem- 
ed official  authority,  states  that  the  president  will 
not  allow  any  personal  differences  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Wise  to  induce  him  to  recall  that  gentle- 
man from  the  court  of  Brazil. 

Reform.  The  president,  we  understand,  has  is- 
sued a circular  to  the  departments,  requiring  an  ex- 
act observance  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  offices,  the  duties  and  attendance  of  the 
clerks;  and  lo  enforce  it,  has  directed  the  absences  to 
be  noted  and  reported.  The  general  complaint  of 
persons  visiting  Washington  on  business  with  the  de- 
partments, of  the  delays  and  expense  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  has  rendered  the  interposition  of  the 
executive  necessary. 

The  circular  also  requires  a distribution  of  labor 
among  the  clerks  proportioned  to  compensation  al- 
lowed, and  provides  for  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
justice (too  long  tolerated)  of  making  meritorious 
and  faithful  public  servants  perform  the  duties  of 
such  as  may  be  found  negligent  or  incompetent. 

[Globe. 

Our  Country. — Its  Name.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  upon  the  pro 
position  to  change  the  name  of  our  country,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last. 

The  proposition  attracts  considerable  attention. 
The  editor  of  the  United  Slates  Gazette,  admits  at  first 
blush  he  thought  favorably  of  the  idea,  probably  be- 
cause suggested  by  Washington  Irving,  and  had  been 
boxing  his  brains  to  find  a suitable  appellation. — 
Washington  was  one  that  occurred  to  him.  Mature 
deliberation  induces  him  to  conclude  however,  that 
we  had  better  hold  on  to  the  name  our  fathers 
gave  us. 

The  idea  we  suggested  that  if  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  succeeded  in  striking  out  the  name 
we  have,  “Yankee”  would  be  as  likely  as  any  other 
to  be  substituted,  is  fortified  by  the  tone  of  many 
papers  which  have  since  reached  us.  The  Boston 
Courier  thinks  “Yankeedoonia,”  would  be  a bet 
ter  name  than  “Aliegania.”  The  New  York  Ex- 
press goes  for  “Yankee-doodledum.”  The  Provi- 
dence Gazette  would  prefer  “ Yankee-doodle  dandy* 
dum.”  We  have  heard  “Yankeeania”  suggested. — 
But  as  brevity  seems  to  be  an  object  with  the  movers 
for  the  change,  perhaps  “Yankania”  might  come 
nearer  their  fancy. 

Rennet,  of  the  notorious  New  York  Herald,  makes 
nuts  of  the  proposition.  That  paper  has  already 
forgot,  that  we  ever  were  called  ‘Americans,’  ‘United 
States,’ or  any  thing  else  than  “Algmiaiis.”  The 
whole  of  the  European  news  brought  by  the  Great 
Western,  including  comments  of  European  editors 
on  all  subjects — trade,  debates  in  parliament — every 
place  in  which  the  appellation  could  be  lugged  m 
neck  and  heels,  in  it  comes.  Not  once  in  six  columns 
of  close  type,  is  any  other  appellation  than  “Alle- 


eania”  to  be  found,  in  refering  to  our  country 

The  foreign  scamp  must  have  given  out  the  copy 
with  instructions  to  his  compositors  to  subs t i u te  that 
term  for  our  usual  appellation  wherever  they  met 
with  it. 

It  is  due  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to 
say.  that  the  report  of  the  committee  is  but  a report, 
not  yet  approved  by  the  society,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  it  never  will  be.  The  report  proposes — 

"■First.  That  it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now 
be  made  to  unite  upon  a specific  geographical  name  for 
the  country;  and  while  this  society  disclaims  any 
pretension  to  decide  upon  a question  of  such  general 
interest,  yet,  as  the  object  is  of  common  consent, 
and  any  successful  movement  in  regard  to  it  must 
begin  among  the  people,  we  venture,  for  want  of 
others  to  undertake  it,  to  bring  the  subject  before 
them,  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  action  may  be  no 
longer  delayed. 

Second.  That  the  name  of  “Aliegania”*  be  re- 
commended as  the  best,  considering  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  grandest  and  most  useful  natural  feature 
common  to  the  whole  country,  an  eternal  type  of 
strengh  and  union,  stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  great  lakes;  that  it  is  associated  with  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  our  history;  and  that  in  adopt- 
ing it  we  should  restore  to  the  land  one  of  the  primo  r- 
dial  titles  of  the  aborigines. 

Third.  That  a letter  be  addressed  by  the  Society 
to  other  Histirical  Societies,  and  to  eminent  citizens 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  asking  their  concur- 
rence and  co-operation  in  bring  the  name  before  the 
people. 

Fourth.  That  the  want  of  a specific  name  for  our 
country  being  an  essential  defect  in  elementary -works 
of  education,  it  be  proposed  to  the  authors  of  school 
books  and  maps,  to  designate  this  country  hereafter 
as  the  “Republic  of  Aliegania.” 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD, 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

New  Ybrk,  March  31st,  1845. 


*It  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  Algania,  the  first 
four  letters,  “Alle,”  as  one  syllable. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Duty  on  Guano.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  decided  that  the  duty  payable  on  Guano  shall  be 
20  per  cent,  on  the  value  where  it  is  purchased  for  a 
specified  amount;  and  where  the  cost  is  made  up  of 
the  labor  of  the  crew  in  procuring  it  and  putting  it  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  as  at  Ichaboe,  the  duty  shall  be 
levied  on  the  amount  of  the  charges  so  accruing  — 
On  an  invoice  of  about  1100  tons,  imported  into  this 
port  from  Ichaboe,  the  duty  for  the  whole  quantity, 
under  this  decision,  was  about  $500.  Guano  from 
Peru  was  estimated  to  cost  $10  per  ton  there,  by  the 
appraisers,  and  of  course  was  subject  to  a duty  of  $2. 

N.  Y.  Express. 

ARMY. 

Forging  a discharge.  Two  U.  S.  soldiers  were  ar- 
rested at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  forging  a dis- 
charge. The  amount  of  money  obtained  by  forgery 
was  found  upon  them. 

NAVY. 

The  affair  at  Rio.  The  following  version  of 
the  affair  at  Rio  is  from  a letter  which  appears  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of  the  8th  inst. 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  Feb.  9,  1845. 

The  Brazilian  government  have  insulted  our  min- 
ister here,  and  also  the  consul,  and  in  fact  the 
American  officers  arid  the  flag  daily.  The  min- 
ister has  written  on  to  Washington  about  it,  to  know 
how  he  shall  act,  whether  he  shall  declare  war  or 
not,  and  to  send  him  out  a larger  fleet.  The  Brazi- 
lians are  fitting  out  all  their  ships  of  war,  and  re- 
pairing their  torts,  so  that  every  tiling  looks  like  war 
here.  1’hey  are  impressing  men  every  day  on  board 
their  vessels  of  war,  and  come  out  boldly,  and  say  to 
our  commander  and  officers  that  they  are  ready  to 
go  to  war,  and  give  the  Yankees  a licking.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  here  are  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  it.  We  look  an  American  slave  biig  called  the 
Porpoise,  of  Brunswick  a fortnight  ago,  with  that 
slaves  on  board,  and  $80,000  in  gold  and  silver,  with 
$20,000  worth  gold  oust — we  kept  her  a week  under 
charge  of  the  frigate,  but  the  authorities  here  de- 
manded her,  and  in  tact  made  the  minister  and  com- 
modore give  it  up,  or  they  would  have  sunk  us.— 
They  had  alt  their  ships  around  us,  and  their  torts 
double  manned,  and  their  guns  double  shotted,  to 
ulow  us  out  of  water,  if  we  attempted  to  resist,  so 
that  we  must  have  war,  or  recall  our  navy  home,  and 
pocket  the  insult. 

Duelling  Punished.  We  learn  from  the  Globe  of 
Saturday  last,  that  the  president  on  that  day  dtsmis- 
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sed  Lieut.  Hurst  from  the  U.  S.  navy,  for  having 
whilst  on  the  African  coast  in  command  of  the  brig 
Truxton,  engaged  in  a duel  with  a midshipman  under 
his  command. 

The  Globe  says:  “It  is  said,  and  not  denied,  that 
Lieut.  Hurst,  on  an  intimation  of  an  intention  by 
passed  midshipman  Creighton  to  appeal  for  some  al- 
ledged  wrong  received  from  Lieut.  Hurst,  to  higher 
authority,  told  that  officer  that  such  appeal  was  un- 
necessary, as  he,  Lieut.  H.,  would  give  him  personal 
satisfaction. 

“The  president  has  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  express,  by  the  strongest  action,  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  by  an  officer,  who  should 
have  set  an  example  of  discipline  and  subordination. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  alter  due  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  engaged  in  the  duel,  who 
are  now  absent  on  the  African  station,  such  further 
measures  will  be  taken  as  are  necessary  to  promote 
just  discipline  in  the  navy. 

The  Somers  U.  S.  brig,  Com.  Gerry,  was  off  Balize 
on  the  2d  inst.;  a vessel  in  company,  supposed  to  be 
the  Lawrence,  which  left  Pensacola  with  the  Somers 
on  the  31st  ult. 

Monster  Gun  for  the  Princeton.  A monster  gun  has 
just  been  manufactured  by  Forsythe  & Preston,  of 
Liverpool,  which  is  intended  to  replace  the  one  that 
burst  on  board  of  one  of  U.  S.  steamers,  a short  time 
ago,  killing  the  secretary  of  state,  and  wounding  se- 
veral other  official  personages.  It  is  made  of  mallea- 
ble iron,  is  12  feet  long,  and  weighs  11  tons  4 cwt.  2 
qrs.  11  lbs. 

The  Columbus  and  the  Vincennes  for  the  East  In- 
dies have  some  of  their  officers  detained,  Captain  T. 
W.  Wyman,  commands  the  former,  and  Capt.  Hyman 
Paulding,  the  latter. 

The  Vandalia,  Captain  Cuauncey,  reached  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  16th,  and,  as  we  had  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  from  previous  accounts,  in  a de- 
plorable condition.  She  is  represented  to  have 
forty  or  fifty  of.  her  crew  sick  on  board,  and  has 
lost  her  first  Lieutenant  George  Mason  Hooe,  Lieu- 
tenant Lockhart,  her  surgeon  Channing,  and  her  sur- 
geons mate,  purser  Moore,  sail-maker  Crow,  and  six- 
teen of  the  crew  with  the  fever. 


STATES  OF  THE  V S l O N'. 


State  disputes.  New  York  and  Ohio.  Mew 
York  tolls.  The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Woolsey,  passed  the  legislature  of  Ohio  with 
unanimity.  The  New  Yorkers  will  doubtless  learn 
in  due  time  that  they  have  commenced  a game  that 
two  can  play  at.  The  only  way  they  can  ever  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  routes  in  part  located  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  is  to  reduce  tolls  to  an  equality  at 
least  with  those  imposed  by  a foreign  government, 
and  thus  draw,  instead  of  trying  to  force,  trade  to 
their  main  artificial  channel.  [Cleveland  Herald. 

Preamble  and  resolutions,  relative  to  discrimina- 
ting tolls  upon  the  Mew  York  canals, 

Whereas,  attempts  are  now  making  by  persons  re- 
siding at  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  induce  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  impose  greater  tolls  on  merchandise 
and  produce  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  and 
other  western  states,  which  pass  on  the  canals  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  between  Oswego,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  Albany,  than  are  or  shall  be  imposed  on 
goods  and  produce  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  stale 
of  New  York,  passing  over  the  same  route  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
That  the  imposition  of  greater  toils  on  Jproperty  be 
longing  to  citizens  of  other  states,  than  are  chargea- 
ble on  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  a measure  not  only  grossly  unjust  and 
inequitable,  and  one  which  will  have  the  tendency 
to  drive  the  trade  of  Ohio  into  other  channels,  but  is 
one  which,  if  adopted,  will  warrant  the  state  of 
Ohio  in  imposing  higher  charges  on  property  coming 
from  theastate  of  New  York  than  from  elsewhere, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  state  to  take  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  interests  of  her  own  citizens  from 
this  unjust  aggression. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  forth- 
with to  forward  two  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  be  laid  before 
the  two  branches  of  the  general  assembly  of  that 
state.  JOHN  M.  GALLAGHER, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

DAVID  CHAMBERS, 
Speaker  of  the  senate. 

March,  12,  1845. 

The  N.  York  Tribune  says: 

Discriminating  tolls.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given 
his  wnClen  opinion  that  a law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  imposing  higher  tolls  on  articles  transported  on 
the  Oswego  canal,  which  have  been  imported  from 


or  are  intended  to  be  exported  to  other  states,  than 
on  similar  articles  transported  on  the  same  canal 
which  have  not  been  so  important  and  are  not  des- 
tined for  exportation,  would  be  repugnant  to  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
prohibits  the  states  “without  the  consent  of  congress 
from  laying  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  their  inspection  laws,”  and  which  gives  to 
congress  the  power  “to  regulate  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations  and  among  the  several  states.” 


Connecticut  election. 

The  following  are  the 

returns  of  the  election  in 

Connecticut: 
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Counties. 

Hartford  6006 

5356 

288 

5685 

5040 

261 

Middlesex  2124 

2282 

147 

2057 

2124 

128 

New  Haven  5065 

4650 

231 

4242 

2754 

200 

New  London  3539 

3564 

257 

3342 

3085 

209 

Litchfield  4398 

4281 

284 

3212 

2929 

303 

Windham  2296 

2420 

426 

2064 

2054 

471 

Tolland 

1861 

1893 

114 

1837 

1809 

132 

Fairfield  5061 

4527 

93 

4638 

3966 

91 

Total 

30349  28973 

1940  27077  23761 
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44 
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13 
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1269 
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14 
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1026 

15 
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1633 

16 

21.21  526 

1463 

12  3 

1908 

458 

1615 

17 

1764  394 

1483 

6 6 

1365 

276 

1943 

Total  24206  6966  17549  117  72  20538  5297  24510 

Majority  for  Harper  in  1844 

3,972 

“ Havemeyer  in  1845 

6,657 

Loco 

gam. 

10,629 

New  York.  Canal  loans.  The  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  of  New  York,  have  advertised  for  pro- 
posals of  a loan  of  $200,000  at  five  per  cent,  paya- 
ble quarterly.  Proposals  will  be  received  for  sums 
not  less  than  10,000,  until  the  24th  inst. 

New  York.  Anti-rent  rebellion.  The  trial  of  “Big 
Thunder,”  Boughton  at  Hudson,  elicited  some  facts 
in  relation  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  going  to 
prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  laws  executed,  when 
those  to  whom  the'  trust  is  confided  are  infected 
with  a prevailing  epidemic.  The  Hudson  correspon- 
dent o(  the  N.  Y.  Courier  writes  on  the  6th  inst. — 
Speculations  are  rife  as  to  the  fact  whether  the  she- 
riff or  Boughton  is  most  guilty  in  the  way  of  robbery. 
Jordan  one  of  the  counsel  for  Boughton,  said,  (and 
very  truly  I think)  that,  on  his  examination,  the 
sheriff  was  a “bold  and  daring  swearer.”  It  seems 
tome,  and  I heard  the  whole  evidence  of  the  sheriff’s 
favorite  deputy,  that  no  impartial  jury  could  possibly 
convict  Boughton  of  the  crime  of  robbery.  That 
Boughton  ought  to  be  punished  and  punished  severely, 
no  good  citizen  doubts;  but,  the  district  attorney  and 
his  relatives,  of  whom  the  sheriff  is  a distant  one, 
thought  proper,  in  order  to  screen  the  sheriff,  to  press 
the  indictment  for  robbery,  involving  an  imprison- 
ment of  10  years  at  least,  or  for  life,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  the  neglect  of  the  minor  offen- 
ces, for  which  any  jury  would  have  found  Boughton 
guilty.  What  course  will  be  pursued  at  the  next 
session  of  the  court  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved.” 

The  pilot  law,  lifts  Wen  the  occa-uon  of  much  heart- 
burning Wftween  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
pilots,  and  has  bothered  the  New  York  legislature 
for  many  years,  to  fix  it  so  as  to  obviate  complaints,  j 
Not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  parties  concerned,  the! 


legislature  at  its  present  session  has  repealed  the  law 
altogether,  and  left  the  commercial  community  to 
regulate  the  pilots,  if  they  can. 

Maryland  Historical  Society.  The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
historical  rooms  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April 
3d . 

After  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting 
had  been  read  by  the  recording  secretary  and  ap- 
proved, donations  to  the  library  and  cabinet  were 
announced  as  received  during  the  last  month  from 
the  following  gentlemen:— Dr.  S.  Collins;  Wm.  Du- 
ane, Jr;  Thomas  P.  Cope;  Dr.  J.  Hale;  Hon.  John 
P.  Kennedy;  J.  Van  Bibber;  S.  G.  Deeth;Prof.  Ed- 
ward Foreman;  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Com.  J. 
D.  Elliott;  also  from  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society 
and  the  National  Institute. 

The  president  read  a letter  from  Robert  Gilmor, 
Esq.,  giving  a minute  description  of  a paintin  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  society,  representing  Yorktown 
in  Virginia,  just  before  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
and  containing  six  miniature  full  length  likenesses 
of  Washington  and  his  principal  officers. 

A communication  from  James  Howard,  Esq.  was 
also  read,  covering  the  following  historical  anecdote 
relative  to  the  character  of  Washington: 

“Near  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  on  a stormy 
evening  of  a wintry  day,  an  assemblage  of  British  of- 
ficers had  collected  in  a coffee  room  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  which  Gen.  Howe  then  held  posses- 
sion. Among  other  topics  of  their  conversation  the 
name  of  Washington  was  introduced.  His  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  as  a military  man  were  fieely 
and  fully  discussed,  and  various  opinions  expressed — 
some  questioning,  and  others  admitting  his  superior 
abilities  as  a general.  Among  the  officers  present 
was  Sir  Win.  Erskine,  who,  being  appealed  to  for 
his  opinion,  remarked — “If  Gen.  Washington  really 
possesses  the  military  genius  and  talents  ascribed  to 
him,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  hear  of  him 
among  the  Hessians.”  At  the  very  time  this  remark 
was  uttered,  Gen.  Washington  had  projected  and  was 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  precisly  such  a move- 
ment by  his  memorable  attack  and  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton;  and  a few  hours  bore  to  the  of- 
ficers engaged  in  the  conversation  intelligence  of  the 
disaster  and  the  verification  of  the  shrewd  Erskine’s 
opinion.” 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  a note  from  Sa- 
muel Moale,  Esq.  accompanying  a sketch  of  Balti- 
more, made  by  his  farther  in  1752,  and  now  presen- 
ted to'the  society. 

The  gentlemee  proposed  as  candidates  for  active 
membership  at  the  last  meeting  were  unanimously 
elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  can- 
didates for  active  membership,  to  be  balloted  for  at 
the  next  meeting: — Dr.  P.  Macauley,  Edward  Gray, 
Solomon  Hillen,  jr.,  James  Harwood,  Edward  Law 
Rogers,  Lloyd  Tilgman,  Captain  Wm.  Kennedy,  J, 
H.  Stickney,  R.  McKim  Bowly,  E.  S.  Courtney, 
and  Joseph  Reynolds. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  letters  from  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  recently  organized,  and  from  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  with  his  reply  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Mayer  stated  tnat  the  hon.  John  P.  Kennedy 
would  be  ready  to  deliver  the  annual  address  on  the 
24th  inst.  The  Library  committee  were  directed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Brantz 
Mayer,  esq.,  and  adopted: 

‘■'Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  publication  be 
directed  to  cause  the  journal  kept  by  the  honorable 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  on  his  journey  to’ Ca- 
nada in  1776,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  from  con- 
gress, to  be  published  with  such  illustrative  notes  a» 
may  be  suitable,  together  with  a brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  political  and  military  condition  of 
Canada,  at  that  period,  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
missioner’s mission.” 

The  society  then  adjourned. 

Georgia.  History — Some  time  since,  on  the  re- 
ception of  a number  of  colonial  documents  from 
England,  the  Georgian  Historical  Society  entrusted 
to  the  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  Athens,  the  work 
of  writing  the  history  of  the  state.  On  examining 
the  documents,  it  was  found  that  those  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  the  colony  from  1732  to  1735, 
were  missing,  and  Professor  Stevens  could  not,  of 
course,  commence  his  proposed  work.  Recently, 
the  society  found  the  greater  portion  of  the  missing 
documents  in  the  state  paper  office,  in  London,  and 
they  have  appropriated  to  Mr.  Lemon,  the  Royal 
Archivist,  the  sum  of  $509,  for  their  transcription. 
i It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Prolessor  Stevens  will 
I soon  commence  his  labor. 
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Ohio.  Congressional  apportions.  The  following 
view  of  the  alterations  made  in  the.congressional  dis- 
tricts by  the  legislature,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
perceive  what  has  been  done  towards  equaliz- 
ing the  districts: 

New  Law. 


Old  Laio. 


2d  District. 

2d  District. 

Butler 

28,173  ) 

Butler 

28.173  ) 

Darke 

13,282  £ 

60,947 

Warren 

23,141  £ 

Preble 

19,482  ) 

Clinton 

15.719  ) 

3d  District. 

3d  Dis'rict. 

Montg’y 

31, 938 j 

Montg’ry 

31,9381 

Green 

17.528  ! 

eo  39  fi 

Green 

17.528  ' 

Warren 

23,141  f 

Darke 

13,282  f 

Clinton 

15,719  J 

Preble 

19,482  I 

4th  District. 

4th  District. 

Miami 

19,6881 

Miami 

1 9,683 1 

Clarke 

16.8S2  | 

Clarke 

16,882  | 

Chainp’n 

16,721  I 

84,753 

Cbampa’n 

16,172  j. 

Logan 

14,015  f 

Logan 

14.015  | 

Union 

8,422  1 

Union 

8,422  ) 

Madison 

9,025  J 

6th  District. 

6th  District. 

Crawford 

13.1521 

Crawford 

13,1521 

Seneca 

18,128  | 

Seneca 

18,128  1 

Sandusky 

10,182  | 

Sandusky 

10,183  ! -q 

Ottowa 

2,248  V 

Ottowa 

2,248  f 

Wood 

5,357  | 

Wood 

5.357  | 

Hancock 

9,986  1 

Hancock 

9,986  J 

Wyandott 

9,862  J 

8th  Districr. 

8th  District. 

Ross 

27 4601 

Ross 

27.4601 

Hocking 

9,74 1 1 

Jackson 

9,744  | 

Jackson 

9,741  £- 

67,754 

Pike 

7,626  <■ 

Pike 

7,626  | 

Adams 

13,182  | 

Adams 

13,183  1 

Scioto 

11  192  1 

9th  Distr  ict. 

9th  District 

Fayette 

10.98-1  ) 

Fayette 

10,9841 

Pickaway 

19  725  £ 

62;633 

Pickaway 

19,725  1 

Fairfield 

31,914) 

Fairfield 

31  924  f 

10th  District 

Madison 

9,025  J 

Franklin 

25,049  ) 

10. h Disiirct. 

Licking 

35,096  £ 

89,724 

Franklin 

25,049  ; 

Knox 

29,579  ) 

Licking 

35  096  £ 

llih  District 

Delaware 

22  060  ) 

Richland 

44,532  ) 

1 1 1 h District. 

Marion 

14,765  £ 

81,357 

*Richland 

49  435  f 

Delaware 

22,060  ) 

Marion 

12th  District. 

Knox 

29.579  ) 

Athens 

19,1091 

12th  Distric. 

Meigs 

11.452  1 

Athens 

19  1091 

Gallia 

13,144  }•  64,626 

VIetgs 

11.452  { 

Lawrence 

9 738  1 

Gallia 

13.444  £. 

Scioto 

11,192  J 

Lawrence 

9.738  | 

— 

Hocking 

9,741  J 

67,033 


75,728 


that  contract  for  the  duplicate  signatures  here,  which 
when  obtained  will  complete  the  loan. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  contracts  to  the  governor 
duly  executed,  the  next  step  will  be  for  the  governor 
j to  call  an  election  of  trustees  at  New  York;  that 
I being  done  and  all  the  papers  made  out  and  signed 
j by  the  parties,  the  company,  as  a regularly  organiz- 
| ed  body,  may  proceed  without  delay  to  start  the 
| work.” 

Iowa.  A popular  vote  is  to  be  taken  this  month 
in  Iowa,  to  determine  whether  to  adopt  a constitu- 
1 lion  and  become  a state  of  the  union  under  the  act 
of  the  last  congress.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter  of 
the  28th  ult.  says:  “Most  of  the  Iowa  papers  are  op- 
posed to  coming  into  the  union,  because  the  Missou- 
ri river  is  not  made  the  western  boundary  of  the 
proposed  state  of  Iowa,  by  the  act  to  admit  her  into 
the  union.  Besides,  the  people  of  Iowa  seem  to  be 
anxious  that  their  state  shall  be  equal  with  Missou- 
ri in  area.  The  probability  is  that  a majority  will 
decide  against  the  slate  constitution  and  in  favor  of 
remaining  under  a territorial  government. 

Resistance  of  civil  authorities.  The  Bloomington 
;Iowa  Herald,  of  the  29th  ult.  states,  that  the  set- 
I tiers  on  the  “Half-breed  tract,”  in  the  southern  por- 

ition  of  the  territory,  were  in  arms,  resisting  the  she- 
riff of  Lee  county,  who  with  an  armed  posse,  was 
^encamped  near  Keokuk,  and  an  engagement  was  ex- 
; . pected.  The  insurgents  claim  lands  under  some  dis- 
I puted  titles,  and  seem  determined  to  defend  their 
j possessions. 


71,658 


82,205 


79,014 


*A  part  of  Richland  was  attached  to  Crawford,  and  a 
part  ot  Marion  is  included  in  the  new  Co.of  Wyaudoti 

Tennessee.  The  Political  campaign,  in  this  state,  is 
likely  to  be  a campaign  of  no  trifling  service.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  legislature  of  Tenn.  meet 
but  once  in  two  years,  arid  consequently  their  state 
elections  occure  but  once  in  two  yeers.  The  whigs 
after  a warm  contest  carrie  the  state  at  the  state 
election,  beating  the  then  Governor,  now  president, 
Polk,  and  electing  a majority  to  the  popular  branch 
of  tne  legislature,  but  the  locos  having  as  many  state 
senators  as  there  were  whig  senators,  a majority 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  body  to  go  into  an  elec- 
tion for  a United  States  senator,  to  succeed  senator 
Foster,  whose  term  expired  on  the  fourth  of  March 
last.  Consequently,  as  in  Virginia,  the  political  par- 
ty that  will  be  entitled  to  the  senator  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  election  now  approaching.  The  locos 
have  nominated  A V.  Brown,  the  late  representative 
in  congress  from  Tennessee,  as  their  candidate  fo 
governor.  The  whigs  have  nominated,  E.  A.  Fosterr 
the  late  U.  S.  senator  as  their  candidate  for  gover- 
nor. Those  two  champions  have  agreed  to  travel  the 
state  together  on  a stumping  expedition,  and  have 
published  a list  of  sixty  appointments,  extending 
through  sixty  one  counties,  and  occupying  as  many 
days  in  the  mounths  of  April,  May,  June  and  July. — 
The  election  takes  place  in  August. 

Illinois.  Improvements. — The  arrangement  be- 
tween the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  bondholders  has 
been  consummated,  as  far  as  the  agents  on  this  side 
are  concerned,  and  a day  of  meeting  has  been  adver- 
tised for  the  appointment  of  trustees  of^he  loan. 
Nothing  decisive  will  be  done  until  return  advices 
have  been  received  from  the  other  side. 

The  Chicago  Journal  says:  “The  holders  of  the 
Illinois  bonds  and  other  indebtedness,  resident  in  the 
slate,  have,  through  Gen.  Fry,  (who  acts  under  di 
rection  of  the  governor,)  completed  their  subscrip- 
tions to'the  $1,600,000  loan,  by  entering  into  a con- 
tract with  the  governor.  The  aggregate  ofcash  sub- 
scriptions is  $164,252,  being  40  per  cent,  on  §410;- 
630,  which  it  covers  for  registry  and  priority  ot  pay- 
ment under  the  law. 

It  being  necessary  to  have  the  contracts  done  in 
duplicate,  Gen.  Fry  has  forwarded  tne  one  singed  by 
the  Illinois  subscribers  to  Mr.  Leavitt  for  the  signa- 
tures of  other  subscribers.  Mr.  L.  as  soon  as  the 
subscriptions  are  filled  in  New  York,  will  forward 


Wisconsin.  A division  of  this  territory  is  spoken  of; 
a portion,  to  be  called  “Superior,”  or  some  abori- 
ginal name. 

Fire  at  Milwaukie.  Two  entire  squares,  compris- 
ing at  least  thirty  buildings,  were  destroyed  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  at  Milwaukie  The  names  of 
individuals  are  given  in  the  Milwaukie  Courier, 
whose  aggregate  losses  amount  to  nearly  $100  000 
The  losses  of  Insurance  companies  as  given,  is 
$32500. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsan  adjourned 
on  Monday  the  24th  ult.,  after  a session  of  fifty  days. 

Oregon.  The  Peoria  Register  gives  a letter  from 
Mr.  fVlcCarver,  (who  is  speaker  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Oregon  legislature,)  giving  the  particulars  of 
business  there.  Start  not,  reader;  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature is  organized  and  it  has  already  commenced 
granting  charters'.  What  will  anti-charterists  say? 
Mr.  M’Carver  says: 

“The  harvest  is  just  at  hand,  and  such  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  potatoes,  are  seldom, 

! if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  states,  that  of  wheat  in 
particular,  the  stalks  being  in  many  instances  as 
, high  as  my  head,  the  grains  generally  much  larger 
i — I would  not  much  exaggerate  to  say  they  are  as 
i large  again  as  those  grown  eastof  the  mountains, 
j The  soil  is  good  and  the  most  superior,  being  mild 
j the  year  round  and  very  healthy,  more  so  than  any 
I country  I have  lived  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Produce  bears  an  excellent  price,  pork  lOcts,  beef, 
6 cts,  potatoes  50,  wheat  $1  per  bushel.  These  ar- 
ticles are  purchased  at  the  above  prices  with  great 
I avidity  by  the  merchants  for  shipment,  generally  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Russian  settlements  on 
this  continent,  and  are  paid  for  mostly  in  stores  and 
groceries,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  product  of  these 
Islands,  particularly  sugar  and  coffee,  of  which 
' abundant  supplies  are  furnished. 

Wages  for  laborers  are  high — common  hands  are 
i getting  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day,  and  mecha- 
Jnicsfrom  two  to  four  dollars  per  day.  It  is  with 
difficulty  men  can  be  produced  at  these  prices,  so 
easily  can  they  do  belter  on  their  farms. 

The  plains  are  a perpetual  meadow,  furnishing 
two  complete  new  crops  in  a year,  spring  and  fall, 
the  latter  remaining  green  through  the  winter.  Beef 
is  killed  from  the  grass  at  any  season  of  the  year.  If 
you  have  any  enterprise  left,  or  if  your  neighbors 
have  any,  here  is  the  place  for  them. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  has  just  commenced  a canal 
around  the  Willhamette  Falls,  which  he  expects  to 
complete  in  two  years,  at  a cost  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Our  legislature,  (of  the  lower  house  of 
which  I have  the  honor  to  be  the  speaker)  which  has 
just  finished  its  session,  granted  the  doctor  a charter 
for  20  years;  he  entering  into  an  agreement  to  com- 
plete the  canal  for  boats  of  13  feel  in  width  to  pass 
in  safety;  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  two  years  as 
above  stated.  He  has  a number  of  hands  now  en- 
gaged in  its  construction  and  no  doubts  are  enter- 
tained of  his  ability  to  complete  it.  He  is  con- 
structing a large  flouring  mill,  with  four  run  of  burrs 
which  will  be  ready  for  business  this  fall.  He  has 
already  two  sa-w  mills  in  operation  at  the  falls. — 
Every  thing  is  flourishing  in  this  country.  Yours 
respectfully,  M.  M.  M’CARVER. 
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Errors  of  Statistics.  Inserting  a short  time 
since  an  abstract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
the  commissioner  of  patents,  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  we  were 
embarrassed,  just  as  it  was  necessary  to  put  our 
paper  to  press,  at  discovering,  on  reading  the  article 
in  proof,  that  he  had  made  a wide  mistake  in  his 
statement  of  the  tobacco  product  of  the  state  of 
Maryland.  Without  either  room  or  time  on  the  in- 
stant to  rectify  the  error,  we  struck  out  so  much  of 
the  statement  as  related  to  Maryland,  and  put  it  to 
press  without  reference  to  the  product  of  the  state. 

We  find  the  article  is  extensively  copied,  however, 
with  the  error  in  it.  Amongst  other  papers  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  the  15th  inst.,  has  it  with 
the  error  unnoticed. 

In  comparing  the  product  of  tobacco  in  the  se- 
veral tobacco  growing  states,  the  paragraph  conclu- 
des by  saying,  “an  l Maryland  [produces]  not  over  half 
a million  of  pounds .” 

The  average  product  of  tobacco  in  Maryland,  we 
believe,  is  about  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds. 

The  following  article  from  the  Cincinnati  Chroni- 
cle refers  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  another  error 
in  the  statement  of  the  commissioner. 

Wheat  crop  of  Ohio — alleged  diminution.  We 
copy  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Ohio  Cultiva- 
tor. It  contains  what  we  believe  to  be  a great  mis- 
take, and  we  copy  it  for  the  purpose  of  correction. 

“But  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  patents, 
show  that  our  state  is  fast  losing  this  enviable  dis- 
tinction; and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  year’s  re- 
port will  strip  our  farmers  of  this  their  highest  honor! 
The  report  for  the  last  yeaf  affords  an  argument  in 
favor  af  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ohio,  that 
ought  to  command  the  most  serious  attention  of  her 
citizens,  and  cause  them  to  put  forth  immediate  and 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  diffil'ion  of  a knowledge  of  im- 
proved meih  >ds  of  cultivation  among  farmers. 

The  wheat  crops  of  Ohio  for  the  past  three  years 
are  estimated  as  follows: 

Crop  of  1842.  25  387  439  bushels, 

“ 1843,  IS. 786 .705  “ (39  per  ot.  loss.) 

“ 1844,15.969,000  “ (15p.ct  more  loss) 

Showing  a decrease  of  45  per  cent,  or  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  bushels  for  two  years. 

And  this  too,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the.  num- 
ber of  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  has  every  year  been 
greater  than  the  one  preceding!  And  another  im- 
portant fact  is,  there  has  not  been  a proportional  in- 
crease of  other  products  to  make  up  fur  this  im- 
mense lors.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  (hat  our  state  is 
embarrassed,  and  that  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
their  taxes?  (The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  show  a decrease  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  shipped  on  all  the  canals  in  the  state 
for  the  four  years  J 

These  statistics  contain  a palpable  error,  calculated 
to  give  a very  wrong  impression.  Where  it  begun 
we  know  not;  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  a typograpical 
error  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissio  ier  of  Patents. 
It  is  this.  It  is  said  that  the  crop  of  1842  was  25,- 
387,439  bushels.  Now  this  is  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  private  and  public  information  extant  on  the 
subject.  Cultivators  say  that  the  crop  of  1839  was 
the  best  in  many  years.  That  crop  was  returned  in 
the  census  tables  of  1840,  and  was  but  16  571,671 
bushels.  Now,  no  man  will  believe  that  in  three  years 
— and  those  years  ho  better  for  wheat  than  that  of 
1839 — the  wheat  crop  suddenly  increased  nine  millions 
of  bushels!  Such  a statement  is  incredible,  even  on 
the  good  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. — 
But  we  presume  Mr.  Ellsworth  never  made  such  a 
statement;  for  his  own  reports  contradict  it.  In 
February.  1842,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  estima- 
ted the  crop  of  1841  at  17,979,644!  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  he  never  committed  the  blunder  of  estima- 
ting the  crop  of  the  next  year  at  eight  millions  more! 
The  probability  is  that  in  the  printed  account  there 
is  a typographical  error. 

Now,  on  the  showing  of  the  same  authority,  (the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,)  what  does  this  diminution 
of  the  wheat  crop  amount  to?  Here  it  is: 

Crop  of  1839  by  the  census,  16,571.671 

“ 1841  Commissioner  of  Patents,  17,919.644 

“ 1844  do.  do.  15,969,000 

On  the  supposition  that  the  last  estimate  i • correct, 
the  falling  off  in  three  years  is  2,100,644  Ou-hels, 
which  is  but  12  per  cent,  in  three  years,  instead  of  45 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  Quite  a difference!  This 
failing  off  is  no  more  than  what  frequently  occurs 
from  the  changes  of  seasons. 

But  has  there  been  any  falling  of!.  The  exports 
of  Ohio  are  known  and  kept  with  great  accuracy, 
and  in  1844  Ohio  exported,  in  wheat  and  flour,  eight 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  Tne  state  has  eigh- 
teen hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  they  eat  a 
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reasonable  portion  of  wheat  bread  We  infer  from 
these  two  facts  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  as 
much  as  the  crop  of  1839  raised. 

The  deduction  drawn  from  the  diminution  of  flour 
transported  on  the  Ohio  public  works  is  equally  erro- 
neous. Cleveland  was  several  years  since  almost 
the  only  port  for  shipping  flour  on  the  lake,  and  that 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Ohio  canal.  The  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  show  that  the  shipment  of 
flour  there  has  diminished;  but  what  has  happened 
elsewhere?  Tables  published  show  that  the  ship- 
ments of  flour  at  Sandusky,  Milan,  and  other  lake 
ports,  has  increased  immensely!  So  at  Cincinnati, 
ne*  flour  mills  are  erected,  whose  flour  is  not  trans- 
ported on  the  canals.  As  the  wheat  of  these  mills 
is  chiefly  grown  out  of  the  state,  perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  be  included.  Again,  there  are  mills  on  the 
Ohio  river,  whose  flour  does  not  appear  in  the  reports 
of  public  works. 

The  most  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  diminution 
of  wheat  in  Ohio  is  that  the  highest  crop  raised  in 
the  state  withili  six  or  eight  years,  was  twenty  millions, 
and  the  lowest  (that  of  1844)  sixteen  millions.  We 
doubt  much  whether  the  d fl'erence  is  as  great  as  that, 
But  if  it  is,  it  is  no  greater  than  what  the  difl'erence 
of  seasons  frequently  causes  — Cincinnati  Chronicle. 


dairy,  at  the  West,  is  astonishing.  Last  year,  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  amount,  that  passed  through 
the  canals  and  the  Hudson  river,  was  over  one  mil 
lion  and  a half  of  dollars. 

We  gather  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to 
cheese,  from  the  canal  office  at  Albany. 

Arrived  at  Hudson  river. 


1834, 

6.340,000  pounds. 

1835, 

9,586,000 

1836, 

14.060,000 

1837, 

15,560,000 

1838, 

13  810,000 

1839, 

14  530  000 

1340, 

18,820,000 

1841, 

14,170,000 

1842, 

19,004.000 

1843, 

24  334.000 

1844, 

26,674,500 

The  shipments  to  foreign  nations,  has  averaged  for 
the  last  ten  years,  about  3,000,000  pounds  annually. 
This  went  to  forty-two  countries.  Within  the  two 
past  years,  the  market  in  England  has  been  gradually 
gaining,  and  there  was  exported  there  in 

1843,  2,253.416  pounds. 

1844,  5 000,000  “ estimated. 

[Rochester  Democrat 


000.000  of  pounds.  This  year  New  Orleans  exports 
to  the  northern  and  middle  states  130,000  000  of 
pounds;  thus  leaving  62,000,000  of  pounds  required 
from  other  places  to  make  up  the  average  annual 
quantity. 

The  last  few  years  wo  have  received  from  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  6 000,000  lbs. 

Dutch  “ 3,000,000  “ 

Manilla,  8,000,000  “ 

Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  ports,  60,000  000  “ 

Brazil?,  7,000,000  “ 

And  from  Cuba  82,000,000  lbs. — but 
as  Cuba  has  but  half  a crop,  take 
one  half,  41,000,000  “ 


• - 

Bacon,  asst’d  hhds. 

1844. 

1845. 

Decrease. 

and  casks 

11,283 

5,606 

5,677 

Do.  do.  boxes 

Do.  hams,  hhds  anc 

91 

16 

75 

boxes 

21,185 

3,824 

7,361 

Do.  in  bulk,  lbs. 

309,743 

140,900 

168,483 

Beef,  bbls. 

41,157 

25.058 

16  099 

Do.  dried,  lbs. 

41,600 

36,200 

5,400 

Lard,  hhds. 

209 

167 

42 

Do.  bbls. 

90,615 

45,570 

45,045 

Do.  kegs. 

282,037 

169,304 

112,733 

Pork,  bbls. 

289,469 

154,037 

135,452 

Do.  hhds. 

8,618 

6,08.3 

2,535 

Do.  in  bulk,  lbs. 

4,126,260 

2,684,500 

1,441,760 

io?.EWt7°RK  ®tate  Inspections  Inspections  in'  Provisions  New  Orleans  market.  The  follow 
1844.  1 lie  secretary  ol  state  has  communicated  his  jng  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  receipts  at  New 

annual  report  of  business  done  and  fees  received  by  Orleans,  from  September  1, 1844,  to  March  26,  1845, 
the  various  Inspectorships  of  the  state,  Irom  which  compared  with  the  preceding  vear,  and  the  failing 

I have  oompiled  for  your  mercantile  readers  the  fol-  0g-  quantity. ' 

lowing  abstract,  which  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  i ^ 

great  amount  of  business  done  in  our  state:  from  the 
Courier  &f  Inquirer: 

Flour  and  meal  inspected  in  New  York,  Albany 
arid  Buffalo,  in  1844,  2,143,669  bbls.;  value  $9,864,- 
394  70. 

Beef  inspected  in  New  York,  Albany,  Renssalear, 

Kings,  and  Erie,  51,011  bbls.  and  tierces,;  valued  at 
$294,754  85. 

Pork  inspected  in  New  Fork  and  Albany,  and  in 
Rensselaer,  Kings,  and  Erie,  196,777  bbls.  and 
tierces;  valued  at  $1,569,209  40. 

Lumber  inspected  in  Albany,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Troy  61,970,501  feet. 

Sole  Leather  inspected  in  New  York,  Albany,  and 
in  Chenango,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Tompkins — of 
sides,  1,106,463,  weighing  18,796,361,  and  valued  at 
$2,709,738  40. 

Staves  and  Heading  inspected  in  New  York  and 
Albany,  4,011,312  pieces. 

Domestic  Spirits  inspected  in  New  York,  Albany, 
and  Buffalo,  2,268,007  gallons — valued  at  $557,- 
703  61. 

Pot  and  Pearl  ashes  inspected  in  New  York:  Pearls 
25,124  casks,  valued  at  $454,527  62;  Pots,  51,983 
casks,  valnedat  $1  085,220  40. 

Hops,  inspected  in  New  York,  4,712  bales,  valued 
at  $119  370  48 

Leaf  Tobacco — 6634  hhds.  inspected  in  New  York, 
weighing  10,692,500  ponnds,  valued  at  $497,457. 

Grain.  The  number  of  bushels  measured  in  New 
York,  was  2.570,302,  valued  at  $1,289,117  98;  wheat, 

194,375  bushels;  rye,  200,849;  corn,  1,164,566;  oats, 

873,355;  barley,  59,574;  malt,  58,615;  peas,  18,967. 

Flour.  The  New  York  Inspector  inspected  1,623,- 
127  bbls.;  the  Albany  inspector,  472,437,  the  Erie  co. 

Inspector  at  Buffalo,  49,105  Trie  whole  number 
returned  was  2,144,669  bbls. — 18,236  less  than  last 
year.  The  nett  amount  of  fees  of  the  New  York 
Inspector  of  flour  was  $6,786;  of  the  Albany  In- 
spector, $1,971  14;  of  James  Gaffney,  New  York, 

Inspector  of  sole  leather,  $2,030  80. 

Trade  with  Texas.  The  merchants  of  Galves- 
ton and  Houston, uyi  the. Courier,  have  purchased 
one-half  of  the  steamship  John  S.  McKim,  and  she 
is  immediately  to  be  registered  as  a Texan  vessel, 
under  the  Texan  flag.  By  this  means  the  extra 
duty  levied  on  the  United  States  vessels  will  be 
avoided  by  those  who  ship  goods  for  Texas  in  that 
vessel.  She  is  to  be  kept  running  between  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  during  all  months  of  the 
year.  The  price  of  a passage  is  reduced  to  $12;  it 
was  formerly  $30. 

Cheese.  A new  impetus  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  cheese  trade,  and  for  a few  weeks  it  has 
been  in  great  demand  for  the  Eastern  market.  About 
six  weeks  since,  speculations  commenced  in  Boston, 
and  a few  days  after,  the  bulk  of  the  cheese  in  that 
city  and  New  York,  was  monopolized  by  a few 
dealers.  The  price  going  up  East,  a house  in  this 
city  went  into  the  market  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  bought  up  nearly  all  that  could  be  fouud.  What 
was  dull  sale  at  the  close  of  navigation  last  fall  in 
the  Eastern  cities  at  4 and  5 cents,  is  now  in  demand 
at  7 to  85  cents.  The  rise  being  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  important  item  of  Lbe 


Speculations  in  sugar.  We  published  about  a 
week  since  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  short 
crops  of  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  One  of  the  Boston  pa- 
pers contains  a letter  from  a New  York  merchant, 
in  which  the  following  views  are  expressed.  Our 
business  readers  will,  of  course,  take  them  for  what 
they  may  deem  them  to  be  worth: 

“There  has  been  a feverish  and  advancing  state  of 
this  market  for  the  article  of  sugar,  that  has  caused 
great  wonder  with  many  of  qs  ignorant  ones,  in  the 
great  matter  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
lh.it  article  in  the  world. 

From  inquiry,  it  appears  that  all  this  excitement  is 
from  Jhe  expectation  that  the  crop  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  was  so  materially  injured  by  tne  drought,  last 
fall,  that  it  will  not  result  in  placing  in  the  Cuba 
markets  for  shipments  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  more  than  one  half  of  the  quantity 
usually  shipped.  The  “knowing  ones”  consider  this 
is  sufficient  to  make  all  kinds  of  sugar  worth  from 
25  to  50  percent,  more  than  they  would  have  been 
worth  if  the  crop  had  been  an  ordinary  one  in  Cuba- 
Is  this  so?  The  whole  export  of  sugars  from  Cuba, 
annnally,  has  been  about  340,000  000  of  pounds;  this 
year  it  falls  short  one  half,  or  170,000,000  of  pounds. 
The  whole  export  of  sugar  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  from  all  the  producing  places,  is  about  2,- 
000,000,000  ol  pounds  annually. 

This  ) ear  the  Louisiana  crop  for  shipments  from 
New  Orleans,  is  estimated  at  139  000,001)  of  pounds, 
which  is  90,000,01)0  ol  pounds  more  than  the  average 
quantity  shipped  the  past  few  years  from  that  port; 
deduct  this  90,000,000  from  the  170,000, 0h0  and  it 
leaves  a deficiency  of  80,000,000  of  pounds.  Against 
this  deficiency  it  is  said  that  the  British  West  Indies, 
Port  Rico,  the  French  sugar  colonies  and  Brazil, 
will  have  an  increased  production.  But  allow  that 
there  will  be  this  deficiency  in  the  sugar  product  of 
^he  world  for  this  year,  what  is  its  percentage  on  the 
whole  production  of  the  year?  Certainly  it  ts  only 
four  per  centum.  Is  it  possible  that  four  per  centum 
reductiin  in  quantity  can  reasonably  allow  of  any 
material  advance  in  the  value  of  that  article,  all 
over  the  world? 

The  whole  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States,  annually,  is  about  166,000,000  of 
pounds,  of  which  about  11,030,1)00  of  pounds  are 
exported,  leaving  for  consumption,  155,000,000  of 
pounds.  Added  to  that  is  the  export  from  No.v  Or- 
leans to  the  northern  and  middle  slates,  about  37, - 
000,000  of  pounds,  and  you  have  the  amount,  192,- 


And  we  get,  125,000,000  “ 

Which  is  double  what  we  want  for  our  usual  supply. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  we  shall  not  obtain  the 
usual  quantities  from  all  other  place?  than  Cuba;  and 
I ask  any  reasonable  person,  if  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  great  advance  of  prices  in  this  country  will 
induce  larger  imports  from  all  the  sugar  producing 
places?  If  so,  instead  of  a continued  advance  in  the 
value  of  that  article,  we  shall,  in  a very  few  months, 
find  it  an  article  of  heavy  sale  at  much  less  prices 
than  it  was  before  this  unreasonable  speculation  and 
attempt  at  monopoly — a monopoly  which  cannot  be 
long  continued,  for  it  is  an  article  that  must  find  its 
sale  and  consumption  within  the  year  it  is  produced; 
its  deierioralion  in  quality  and  in  quantity  never 
warrants  its  being  kept  from  year  to  year,  as  almost 
any  other  article  of  merchandize,  (excepting  fruit 
and  perishable  articles,)  can  be. 

These  are  my  views,  from  some  little  acquaintance 
with  th is  article  of  trade;  and  if  they  are  not  correct, 
please  give  such  information  as  will  rectify  the  er- 
rors they  contain. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  St.  Johns,  C.  E. — W. 
Macre,  collector  of  the  port  of  St.  Johns,  Canada 
East,  presents  the  following  statement  of  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports,  together  with  the  amount  of 
duties  collected  at  that  port  for  a series  of  years. — 
The  falling  off  in  the  duties  in  1842  and  1843,  arose 
from  the  introduction  of  goods  into  Upper  Canada  on 
the  payment  of  the  imperial  duty,  there  being  no 
provincial  duty  in  that  part  of  the  province  on  many 
articles,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.,  in  consequence 
of  which  great  quantities  were  introduced  into  Upper 
Canada  that  would  otherwise  have  been  imported  via 
St.  Johns. 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Duties  collected. 

Years. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1835 

87,283 

23,407 

10,925 

1836 

93,819 

42,691 

11,801 

1837 

100,584 

79,563 

13,059 

18.33 

83.233 

28,417 

14,199 

1339 

85,454 

36,325 

14,183 

1840 

191,423 

40,355 

30,358 

1841 

143  873 

27,554 

29,279 

1842 

137,265 

40  280 

24.092 

1843 

100,574 

17,431 

. 17,766 

1844 

122,708 

23,745 

22,363 

1845 

192,208 

23,570 

34,892 

Large  Cargoes.  The  ship  Rappahannock,  Drum- 
mond, of  New  York,  cleared  for  Havre,  with  the 
largest  load  of  cotton  ever  shipped  by  one  vessel 
from  any  port,  viz. 


Under  deck 
On  deck 


bales  4073 
128 


Weight. 
lbs.  2,001,786 
61,076 


Total  bales  4201  lbs.  2,062,862 

Costing,  as  per  manifest,  $108,236  10. 

The  largest  New  Orleans  cargo  was  4217  bales, 
weighing  1,887,238  lbs.,  value  $134,050,  shipped  last 
year  to  Liverpool  by  the  same  vessel. 

The  previous  largest  cargo  from  this  port  was  the 
Greenhock’s  last  season — 4000  bales,  weight  1,941.* 
029  lbs  . valued  at  $136,163  55.  Mobile  still  ahead. 
Mobile  Register,  29l/i  it  It. 

Tobacco  for  France  We  noticed  a few  days 
ago,  that  the  tobacco  imported  into  France  from  the 
U-  States  was  to  be  shipped  in  French  vessels.  We 
learn  from  a publication  in  the  Ricnmoud  Enquirer, 
that  the  requirement  of  the  French  government,  in 
tnis  respect,  is  as  follows: 

Tobacco  department — additional  article. 

“The  co. .tractor  shall  be  bound  to  forward  in 
French  vessels  the  lobtcco  which  we  shall  engage  to 
furnish  to  the  Regie — unless  there  should  be  no  such 
vessels  in  the  port  where  the  tobacco  is  to  be  shipped, 
at  itie  ti  ne  ol'  his  readiness  to  make  the  shipment— 
and,  further,  unless  the  French  captains  should  de- 
mand a higher  freight  than  captains  of  foreign  ves-, 
sels.  If  tne  contractor  encounters  either  of  these 
obstacles,  lie  may  ship  his  tobacco  m foreign  vessels' 
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on  obtaining,  at  the  time  of  contracting  for  the 
freight,  from  the  consular  agent  of  France  a certifi- 
cate, which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Regie , that  he 
has  met  with  either  of  the  impediments  above  pro- 
vided for.  In  the  case  of  failure  to  furnish  such  cer- 
tificate, the  contractor  shall  submit  to  a reservation 
of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  tobacco,  of 
which  the  cargo  consists. 

(Signed)  H.  SIMEON, 

Council  of  state  and  director  general. 

Paris,  15th  January,  1845. 

The  lead  trade.  From  the  elements  at  work  at 
the  west,  it  is  evident  this  business  is  destined  to 
augment  beyond  the  legitimate  demands  of  trade. 
Illinois,  which  for  awhile  was  the  producer,  is  now 
surrounded  by  extensive  mining  operations  in  Mis- 
souri and  Wisconsin,  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
the  metal  each  succeeding  year  seems  to  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  aggregate  sent  to  market.  By 
the  regular  course  of  trade  a full  share  of  this  busi- 
ness belongs  to  the  lakes,  but  for  want  of  proper 
means  of  intercommunication  with  the  lead  region, 
our  share  is  forced  down  the  Mississippi  to  an  alrea- 
dy over-glutted  market.  Last  year  the  imports  here 
from  the  west  were  even  less  than  those  of  1843, 
and  from  the  iaformation  now  before  us  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  ensuing  season  they  will  be  still 
farther  diminished.  Indeed  the  quantity  is  so  small 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  seeking  an  outlet  at 
New  Orleans,  that  we  hesitate  naming  it.  Future 
reference  however  may  require  its  publicity.  The 

number  of  pigs  landed  for  three  successive  seasons, 


waB: 

1844.  1843.  1842. 

Lead  pigs  6,276  23,753  23,926 

Some  small  parcels  of  shot  were  also  brought 
down,  which  together  barely  answered  the  growing 
demand  for  the  article  at  this  point.  Its  abundance 
and  very  low  price  are  evidences  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  branch  of  trade  might  be  carried  on 
through  our  port  if  suitable  measures  were  entered 
into  for  its  conveyance  across  Wisconsin  to  the  lake 


shore. 

The  business  of  practicably  working  the  lead 
mines  in  Illinois,  was  not  attempted  previous  to 
1820  and  ’21-  About  that  time,  Col.  James  John- 
son, (brother  of  the  late  vice-president,)  obtained 
a grant  from  government  to  work  them,  the  agent 
allowing  10  percent,  of  the  avails,  which  were  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  6 per  cent..  This  movement 
soon  attracted  vast  numbers  of  speculators,  miners, 
&c.  to  the  Galena  region,  and  consequently  a prodi- 
gious augmentation  in  the  amount  prepared  for 
market  took  place.  It  soon  however  began  to  react, 
and  by  1829-30  the  business  had  languished  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent,  until  1835,  when  a fresh  in- 
terest was  awakened  to  meet  the  home  and  export 
demand.  Since  that  period  the  business  appears  to 
have  had  no  limits,  and  has  increased  beyond  all 
expectation. 

The  new  mines  back  of  St.  Louis  will  throw  an 
additional  amount  into  the  market,  and  those  in  Illi- 
nois have  already  yielded  an  increased  aggregate- 
100, 000  pigs,  it  is  said,  are  now  at  Galena  waiting 
to  be  shipped,  and  the  amount  smelted  in  that  vicini- 
ty this  year  will  be  33  per  cent,  over  any  previous 
year.  Between  forty  and  fifty  new  leads  have  been 
opened  daring  the  winter  in  the  mining  regions  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  which  will  be  worked 
this  year.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  increase  will 
in  all  probability  far  exceed  the  estimate  given. 

The  agent  appointed  by  government  in  1841  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  territory , gave  as  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  that  that  region  produced  at  that  time 
nearly  as  much  lead  as  the  whole  of  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  it  has  in- 
disputable capabilities  of  producing  as  much  lead  as 
all  Europe,  Great  Britain  included. 

The  quantity  arriving  at  New  Orleans  annually, 
ending  on  the  1st  Oct.  each  year  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

The  lowest  price  at  wmcn  leaa  nas  Deen  soia  atm 
New  York,  within  10  years,  was  2£  cents,  12  months 
credit,  and  the  highest  8 cents,  60  days.  The  form- 
er in  1830,  and  the  latter  in  1837.  The  quantity  of 
Missouri  lead  received  in  New  York,  in  1840,  was 
170,568  pigs.  In  1839,  162,162  pigs. 

St.  Louis  is  the  first  and  main  port  of  tranship- 
ment. To  that  place  it  is  brought  bj  steamer#  and 


pigs  183,712 

146,203 

1837 

>'gs  244,090 

254,805 

1838 

310,102 

151,251 

1839 

295.097 

122,933 

1840 

317,506 

180,062 

1841 

334,470 

203,100 

1842 

472,560 

251,733 

1843 

571,950 

295,644 

1844 

639,270 

other  conveyances  from  above,  and  from  thence  the 
heavy  operations  have  their  origin.  The  charges 
there  are  1 cent  each  pig  for  receiving  and  forward 
ing  1|  per  cent,  for  effecting  sales,  and  4 cents  each 
pig  for  storage  per  month.  The  state  of  the  mar- 
ket there  is  given  in  the  following  from  the  Repub- 
lican of  the  6th  instant: 

Since  our  last  date  the  communication  with  Gale- 
na has  been  opened,  and  two  boats  have  arrived  with 
small  cargoes  of  lead  for  this  market.  The  first  lot 
received,  amounting  to  2,200  pigs,  was  sold  on  Sa- 
turday at  $3  12j,  and  another  lot  of  about  2,000 
pigs,  received  since,  was  sold  on  Tuesday  at  $3  15. 
There  is  a fair  dmand,  but  most  buyers  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  over  $3  10a3  12|.  The  last  sale  at  the 
landings  below,  was  at  $3  05. 

The  New  York  market  is  new  dull  at  $4,  cash. 

[Buffalo  Advertiser. 


FIRE  AT  PITTSBURG. 


Thursday,  the  10th  of  April,  1845,  will  be  a me- 
morable day  in  the  annals  of  this  Birmingham  of  the 
west,  as  it  has  often  been  appropriately  called. — 
About  twelve  o’clock  that  day,  a woman  kindling  a 
fire  to  wash,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Ferry  and  Second 
streets,  the  wind  blowing  a gale  from  the  N.  W.  at 
the  time,  it  rapidly  caught  frame  buildings  which 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  in  a very  short  time  all  the 
buildings  from  Ferry  to  Market,  between  Second  and 
Front  streets,  were  in  flames.  Captain  Wood’s  cot- 
ton factory,  N.  W.  corner  of  Second  and  Ferry,  with 
all  is  machinery  was  burnt.  The  Third  Presbyteri- 
an church  was  saved  by  great  exertions,  and  the  fire 
in  that  direction  arrested.  The  old  stone  building, 
formerly  occupied  as  a bank,  and  then  the  dwelling 
house  of  R.  R.  Johnson,  in  the  rear  went;  next,  Dr. 
Dimmit’s  dwelling  on  Chancery  lane;  then  the  block 
of  buildings  belonging  to  Messrs.  Denny  & Croghan, 
occupied  by  Johnson  & Stockton,  G.  Beale,  the  Fire 
and  Navigation  Insurance  Companies,  and  others,  all 
went  to  the  flames,  which  now  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity  over  Market  to  Woods,  Smithfield,  Grant, 
and  Ross  streets,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it — 
crossing  Third  street  at  Jayne’s  office — passing  by 
some  means  the  two  buldings  of  Mr.  Beenlen  and 
Dr.  Simpson,  but  burning  down  the  Pittsburg  Bank, 
and  taking  all  south  of  4lh  street  to  Ross,  leaving  not 
a building — crossing  4th  street  below  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
which  with  the  Merchants'  escaped,  and  taking  all 
the  buildings  fronting  on  4th  (north  side,)  to  Wood, 
— those  on  Diamond  alley,  escaping  so  far.  After, 
crossing  Wood  street,  it  extended  to  Diamond  alley 
thus  forming  a solid  sheet  of  fire  from  Diamond  al- 
ley to  the  Monongahela  river,  raging  like  an  ocean 
to  the  east.  After  destroying  every  building  and 
everything — for  there  was  no  time  to  save  goods  or 
furniture — it  crossed  the  outlet  canal  to  Pipetown, 
which  it  laid  in  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  Parry 
and  Scott’s  foundry, IMr.  Tomlinson’s  iron  ship  yard, 
and  the  gas  works — these  are  saved  as  we  learn,  but 
the  large  rolling  mill  (Kensington  works)  is  burned 
down.  „ 

The  Monongahela  House,  defended  by  high  walls 
and  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  fell  before  the  flames 
like  a reed.  The  Monongahela  bridge  then  caught, 
and  it  is  said  lasted  but  ten  minutes.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  enter  into  details.  More  than  one  half  the 
city  is  burnt.  All  the  noble  buildings  on  Market, 
south  of  Third  street;  all  on  Wood  street  south  of 
Diamond  alley,  and  all  the  city  east  of  that  line  is  in 
ruins.  This  includes  the  Merchants’  Hotel,  recently 
furnished  and  opened  by  Mr.  B.  Weaver — all  those 
large  blocks  filled  with  every  variety  of  stocks — iron, 
groceries,  drugs,  &c.  Men  had  no  time  to  remove 
their  goods,  and  knew  not  where  to  remove  them; 
large  amounts  were  carried  to  the  river  and  left  on 
the  landing,  where  they  are  now  burning  in  masses 
— sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  spices — all  in  so  many 
burning  heaps. 

Lists  of  the  sufferers  fill  entire  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  We  have  room  only  for  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  devastation: 

City  gas  works,  Monongahela  bridge.  Merchants’ 
Hotel,  American  Hotel,  Monongahela  House,  Globe 
cotton  factory,  three  Insurance  offices,  Doulas  iron 
works  in  Pipetown,  Bake  well’s  glass  warehouse,  As- 
sociate Reform  church,  mayor’s  office,  Pittsburg 
Bank,  Western  University,  Cook’s  periodical  office, 

14  commission  and  forwarding  merchants,  26  whole- 
sale and  retail  groceries,  7 druggists,  16  dry  goods 
merchants,  3 oil  lactories,  6 hardware  merchants,  2 
queensware  merchants,  4 booksellers,  8 newspaper 
and  job  printing  offices,  2 paper  stores,  7 confection- 
ers and  bakers,  9 iron  and  nail  factories,  4 ioundries, 
3 cotton  factories,  l soap  factory,  6 tin  and  sheet-iron 
factories,  5 glass  factories,  6 comb  and  brush  stores, 

15  shoe  stores,  7 hat  stores,  3 watchmakers,  6 to- 
bacco and  cigar  factories,  17  hotels  and  eoffee-hous- 

; es,  3 bell  and  brass  foundries,  3 while  lead  factories, 


4 livery  stables,  12  cabinet  and  chair  factories,  10 
physicians,  8 tailoring  establishments,  3 exchange 
brokers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A letter  which  we  find  in  Bicknell’s  Reporter, 
written  the  morning  after  the  fire,  says:  “I  arrived 
here  yesterday  just  in  time  to  witness  the  most  ex- 
tensive conflagration  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this 
city,  if  not  in  the  United  States.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve,  A.  M.  yesterday,  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  and  by  five  o’clock,  P.  M.  that  portion  of  the 
city  extending  from  Market  street  on  the  Mononga- 
hela river,  up  to  Pipetown,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  and  from  the  river  as  far  north  as  Fourth  st., 
was  one  mass  of  ruins.  Upward  of  twenty  squares 
were  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  short  space  of  five 
hours,  and  in  the  most  business  portion  of  the  city. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a gale  all  the  afternoon,  and 
efforts  to  check  the  fire  seemed  abortive  until  to- 
wards evening,  when  it  changed  its  direction  and 
carried  the  sparks  and  cinders  towards  the  buildings 
already  in  flames.  The  loss  is  immense,  and  the 
suffering  occasioned  is  incalculable.  I have  just  re- 
turned from  a walk  over  the  burnt  district,  and  it 
presents  a sight  truly  heart-rending.  On  the  river 
bank  are  burning  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  pitch,  furni- 
ture, glassware,  tobacco,  feathers,  and  every  other 
article  generally  found  in  ware  and  wholesale  houses. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a great  number  of  the 
wholesale  and  commission  houses  were  located  along 
the  Monongahela  river,  and  between  Market  and 
Smithfield  streets.  They  are  all  consumed,  as  is  the 
great  Monongahela  Hotel.  The  bridge  over  the 
the  Monongahela  river  is  also  gone.  So  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that  it  is  said  that  in  twelve 
minutes  from  the  time  it  took  fire,  the  bridge  was  a 
burning  mass  in  the  stream  below.  I was  over  the 
burnt  district  in  New  York  in  1835,  and  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  exceed  it  in  territory.  The  loss 
will  be  felt  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Hun- 
dreds are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  without  a 
shelter  for  the  night  or  a meal’s  victuals  to  supply 
the  demands  of  hunger.  All  is  confusion  and  dis- 
may this  morning.  Hundreds  may  be  seen  hurrying 
through  the  streets,  whose  countenances  but  too 
plainly  tell  that  they  are  among  the  number  who 
have  lost  all.  A large  number  of  our  best  business 
men  have  been  rendered  pennyless.  Many  who  rose 
yesterday  morning  independent,  so  far  as  wealth  was 
concerned,  find  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  they  are  bankrupts.” 

For  some  two  weeks  previous,  scarce  a particle 
of  rain  had  fallen.  Every  thing  was  dry  and  com- 
bustible. Aided  by  the  wind,  the  progress  of  the 
flames  was  terrific.  Some  idea  of  the  violence  of 
the  wind  during  the  time  the  fire  was  rag- 
ing on  Thursday  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  burnt  papers  were  picked  up  in  Greensburg,  32 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  shingles  20  miles  dis- 
tant. The  whole  south  ward  containing  from  seven 
to  nine  hundred  houses  was  in  flames  in  half  an 
hour,  and  consumed  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  The 
Monongahela  bridge  which  cost  $110,000  to  build, 
took  fire  on  the  Pittsburg  side,  the  flames  ran  roar- 
ing and  cracking  along  it  with  railroad  speed.  In 
ten  minutes  from  the  lime  it  caught,  it  was  prostrate 
in  the  river. 

The  field  of  the  fire  extended  along  the  Monon- 
gahela front  of  the  city  nearly  a mile,  including 
eight  solid  squares,  and  ranging  often  four  or  five 
squares  in  width,  up  the  city.  About  twenty-two 
squares,  comprising  it  is  supposed,  about  one  thou- 
sand houses,  were  destroyed. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. It  is  impossible  to  arrive  as  yet  at  anything 
beyond  a mere  guess.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  at 
which  it  has  been  conjectured,  has  no  doubt  a wide 
margin. 

About  one-third  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  com- 
prising some  of  its  heavy  business  houses.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  save  hardly  any- 
thing. By  the  time  an  article  was  removed  from  the 
spot  in  imminent  danger  to  a distance,  the  flames  were 
upon  it  again.  Numbers  of  persons  had  to  be  re- 
moved at  imminent  risk, — females  that  were  con- 
fined, sick,  and  infirm  persons.  One  old  female  pe- 
rished in  consequence  of  refusing  to  leave  her  pre- 
mises in  time.  The  Pittsburg  papers  of  Monday, 
state  that  the  persons  missing  and  supposed  to  be 
burned  to  death  are  a Mr.  Johnson,  of  Alleghany 
City,  Mrs.  Susan  Books,  a washer  woman;  Samuel 
Kingston,  esq.,  and  an  Irish  woman  named  Margaret 
Denning. 

Of  the  first  or  west  ward,  the  only  buildings  left 
standing  are  the  Third  Presbyterian  chureh,  Johnson 
and  Stockton,  and  the  American  printing  office,  and 
the  warehouse  of  the  Globe  cotton  factory. 

The  second,  or  south  ward. — The  destruction  in  th  is 
ward,  neariy  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  most  populous  of  the  five  wards,  is  complete  and 
overwhelming.  It  i»  left  without  inhabitants,  only 
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two  of  three  dwellings  remaining.  In  the  morning, 
and  at  noon,  the  streets  of  this  ward  were  thronged 
with  a crowded  and  busy  population,  numbering 
some  six  thousand  souls! — in  the  evening,  not  a sin- 
gle inhabitant  was  left  on  its  deserted  streets  and 
squares,  and  ruin  stalked  supreme. 

The  individual  tosses  —The  losses  of  some  indivi- 
duals and  houses  are  enormous,  ranging  from  §5,000 
up  to  §200,000.  Thus,  one  firm  of  wholesale  gro- 
cers, the  heaviest  holders  of  sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  in 
the  cty,  and  also  owners  of  the  building  in  which 
they  del  business,  cannot  have  lost  less  than  from  80 
to  §100,000  There  is  the  Monongaiiela  House,  al>o, 
which  cost  §200,000,  including  the  furniture.  In 
many  instances  merchants  not  only  lost  storks  worth 
§20.000.  but  also  their  dwelling  houses  and  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  furniture  and  clothes  they  possess- 
ed. Said  one,  I have  lost  §30  000  and  have  now  but 
one  dollar  in  the  world. 

The  exchange  offices. — Messrs.  Sibhett  & Jones  lost 
comparatively  little.  Mr.  Allen  Kramer’s  safe  pre- 
served his  books,  papers  and  money.  Mr.  William 
A.  Hill,  we  understand,  had  all  his  valuables  in  the 
vault  of  the  Exchange  Bank. 

The  insurance  offices,  we  believe,  are  totally  ruined. 
We  learn  from  a reliable  source  tliat  the  Fireman's 
Insurance  office  has  lost  §249.000,  and  will  pay 
about  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Fire  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  have  lost  §200.000,  and  will  pay  the 
whole  amount.  The  Penn  Office  we  have  heard  no- 
thing of,  but  believe  it  is  ruined,  and  will  pay  only  a 
small  per  centage  on  the  dollar.  The  Mutual  Of- 
fice, we  understand,  will  pay  all  its  risks — losses 
§65.000. 

The  appearance  of  things.  Yesterday  morning  we 
walked  around  the  burnt  district.  The  appearance 
of  things  is  awful — nothing  but  one  immense  forest 
of  walls  and  chimneys  is  visible,  and  desolute  heaps 
of  brick  and  mortar.  The  fierce  fire  licked  every 
combustible  clean  up.  Nothing  that  would  burn  es- 
caped. The  wharf  was  covered  with  merchandize 
of  every  description,  furniture,  &c.,  and  many  piles 
which  were  rolled  out,  as  it  was  thought,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  flames,  were  consumed.  Piles  of  burnt 
arid  partially  consumed  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  nails, 
iron,  paper,  tea,  &c.,  were  scattered  along  it.  Of 
the  Monpngahela  bridge,  nothing  remains  but  a long 
line  of  burnt  timber  across  the  river,  between  the 
naked  piers,  all  over  the  hills  piles  of  furniture,  bed- 
ding, &c.,  are  scattered, 

Messrs.  Sibbett  & Jones  opened  their  safe  in  the 
morning,  but  every  book  and  paper  in  it  were  burnt 
up,  and  the  gold  and  silver  melted  together.  Hard- 
ly one  safe  out  of  ten,  exposed  to  the  fire  in  the 
buildings,  saved  anything  in  them.  We  noticed  a 
large  number  completely  destroyed  with  their  con 
tents. 

These  are  but  the  outlines  of  the  picture  given  us 
by  the  Pittsburg  and  other  papers,  of  this  distressing 
calamity. 

On  the  intelligence  arriving  at  Baltimore,  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  convened  on  Monday  and 
measures  taken  to  evince  their  sympathy.  One  branch 
of  the  City  Councils,  anticipating  the  well  known 
liberality  of  the  community,  proposed  to  advance 
§5,000  at  orice  on  the  laith  of  collections  to  be  raised 
by  the  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
other  branch  hesitate  whether  they  have  authority  so 
to  appropriate  money  in  the  treasury. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  session  at 
Harrisburg,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  each  branch  ap- 
propriated §50,000  to  the  sutierers,  and  exonerated 
the  burnt  district  (rom  taxes  for  three  years. 

Meetings  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia were  called  for  Tuesday  afternoon. 

i he  recuperative  energies  and  characteristic  en- 
terprize  of  our  countrymen  are  already  in  requisi- 
tion, aim  a few  years  will  exhibit  Pittsburg  like  a 
Phoenix  rising  from  the  flames  in  greater  vigor  than 
ever.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  that  their  “ large  nianufacturies  are  untouch 
ed.  The  only  mill  ol  any  impoi lance  destroyed,  was 
the  Glube  Factory,  which  was  the  smallest  in  the  city, 
the  Kingston  iron  works,  and  Bakewell  & Pear’s 
Glass  works.  Various  other  small  establishments 
were  destroyed;  but  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  we 
announce  that  the  great  leading  branches  are  com- 
paratively untouched,  and  that  business,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  will  go  on  as  usual. 

As  for  our  w holesale  merchants  in  the  grocery, 
queeusware  and  dry  goods  branches  who  were  burnt 
out,  some  number  of  them  will  commence  forthwith. 
Some  are  wholly  ruined,  many  much  crippled,  but 
we  believe  the  majority  can  go  on  as  usual,  and  yes- 
terday they  were  busy  getting  places  of  business  and 
offices. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  we  observed  the  for- 
titude with  which  they  bear  their  losses.  There  is 
no  repining,  no  despair,  no  sulleness;  but  a calm,  de- 
termined spirit,  which  must  carry  them  up  again. — 


The  effeot  will  be  to  set  us  back  for  a moment;  but 
we  never  had  more  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
spirit  in  our  inerohants  to  overcome  it  all  in  time. — 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  business  portions 
of  the  City  are  consumed.  Most  of  the  dry  goods 
jobbers  are  untouched;  so  of  the  hardware  mer- 
chants, and  a number  of  the  heavy  houses  are  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  burnt  district.  And  it  fortunately 
happens,  too,  that  a large  amount  of  groceries  from 
the  East,  for  the  city,  had  not  arrived.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that,  though  the  City  is  terribly  shaken,  it 
is  neither  ruined  nor  totally  prostrated. 

Later — Since  planing  the  above  in  type,  we  have 
the  report  of  a committee  appointed  hy  the  Councils, 
after  a full  examination  of  the  burnt  district,  having 
minutely  visited  every  part  of  it.  They  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  following  result; 

982  buildings  burnt,  value,  §1,566,500 
Value  personal  properly  burnt,  913,450 

§3,479,950 

This  does  not  include  money  or  personal  property 
of  young  men  or  persons  not  keeping  house. 

The  whole  amount  insured  is  set  down  at  §800,000. 
or  at  the  outside  not  more  than  §850,000,  on  which 
it  is  believed  the  insurance  offices  will  pay  a very 
large  per  centage. 

The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  found  their  notes  and  pa- 
pers all  safe  in  their  safe,  and  are  now  doing  business 
as  usual  in  the  building  of  the  old  bank  of  ttie  United 
States. 

The  Pittsburg  American  of  Saturday  says — The 
city  surveyor  has  just  made  a report  to  the  councils 
of  the  area  of  the  burnt  portion.  It  makes  50  acres 
in  the  city  and  six  acres  without  the  city  limits  — 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  densely  built.  Within 
this  boundary  was  scarcely  a vacant  lot.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  average  one  vacant  lot  to  the  square 
in  the  whole  50  acres.  Perhaps  no  city  of  the  same 
size  has  the  same  amount  of  ground  covered  with  as 
many  and  as  noble  buildings. 


COTTON  INTEREST. 


A pamphlet  has  been  published  recently  at  the 
south,  said  to  be  very  ably  written,  to  prove  that  the 
production  of  cotton  increases  faster  than  the  con- 
sumption of  it  justifies,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  planters  to  turn  a part  of  their 
attention  to  other  pursuits.  A correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury  combats  this  doctrine  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  that  paper: 

[for  the  mercury.] 

Shall  we  continue  to  plant  and  increase  the  overgrowth 

of  cotton?  or  shall  we  become  manufacturers  of  cotton 

stuffs. 

The  animating  news  of  a probable  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  in  England,  will  be  followed,  we  trust 
soon,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Zoll  Verein  treaty  by 
our  government.  If  the  correct  principle  of  mutual 
concession  in  establishing  free  trade,  is  once  admit- 
led,  we  shall  soon  see  the  tariff  buried  in  the  deep 
The  interests  of  the  farmer  and  grazier— of  those 
who  raise  small  grain,  tobacco,  hogs,  &c.,  all  now 
exporters — in  short  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
country  are  on  the  side  of  the  cotton  planter:  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  a whole  nation  can  long  continue 
to  tax  all  the  millions  of  its  people,  for  ttie  mere 
bem-fit  of  a few  hundred  thousand  selfish,  avaricious 
and  deceitful  individuals.  Our  planters  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  better  days  are  coming.  We  have  seen 
just  as  ruinous  schemes  of  our  former  rulers,  pass 
Into  oblivion,  arid  so  with  the  tariff  If  the  British 
themselves  are  brought  to  confess,  that  their  religi- 
ous fanalicism  had  blinded  then  to  their  true  inter- 
est, in  abolishing  slavery;  if  they  are  compelled  by 
other  nations  to  abandon  the  right  of  search,  on 
which  they  would  hitherto  have  staked  their  exist 
ence;  why  shall  we  despair  of  redress?  Is  the  Amer- 
ican people  less  intelligent  than  those  they  sprung 
from,  and  whose  language  they  speak?  Are  we  less 
clear  sighted,  when  our  pockets  are  concerned?  No! 
Most  important  changes  are  rapidly  going  on  abroad, 
and  their  influence  will  not  fail  to  reach  us  in  due 
season:  just  as  every  ameliorating  and  invigorating 
improvement  ha3  hitherto  done. 

Bui  it  suits  the  purposes,  and  is  clearly  the  inter- 
est of  a certain  class  of  persons  to  give  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  yearly  stock  of  cot- 
ton on  hand.  This  is  intended  to  serve  as  evidence 
of  an  overgrowth,  and  to  press  upon  the  planters 
factors  and  others  connected  with  the  culture  of 
cotton,  that  these  continually  reiterated  assertions 
are  not  to  be  denied.  Many  persons  unacquainted 
with  trade,  are  thus  blmded  to  the  effects  of  the 
tariff  in  prostrating  the  price  of  cotton,  and  give 
way  to  an  opinion  that  its  present  want  of  value 
does  not  proceed  from  the  enormous  tax  laid  upon  it 
indirectly,  but  from  over-stock. 


The  reply  to  all  this  is,  that  so  long  as  capitalists 
in  England,  at  the  north,  and  among  ourselves  are 
so  ready  to  invest  in  cotton  all  their  ready  money 
funds,  and  even  stretch  their  credit  fq  the  utmost, 
whenever  there  is  a chance  of  circumstances,  there 
cannot  be  a surer  proof  that  there  is  no  overgrowth. 
What  merchant  or  capitalist  of  common  sense,  or 
the  most  limited  experience,  would  touch  an  article 
with  which  he  was  sure  the  market  was  always 
overstocked?  If  the  probable  repeal  of  a duty  of 
12]  per  cent,  on  cotton  created  such  a sensation  in 
the  cotton  market  in  England,  what  would  the  repeal 
of  our  own  tariff  laws  not  do  for  us,  on  renewing 
free  importations  from  England?  But  besides,  we 
are  evidently  much  nearer  the  ultimatum  of  growth, 
than  the  world  is  of  its  want  of  clothing.  It  is  vain 
to  anticipate  henceforward  much  increase  of  cotton 
on  our  part.  Mere  land  cannot  bring  cotton,  and 
the  laboring  population  of  the  south  can  only  add  to 
its  numbers  by  the  common  law  of  nature.  We  do 
not  fear,  therefore,  Mr.  Roper’s  array  of  figures,  in 
his  agricultural  address,  to  show  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton land  yet  uncultivated,  nor  do  we  think  any  cot- 
ton planter  ought  ever  to  be  alarmed  at  the  bugbear 
of  overgrowth.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
are  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  world, 
all  of  whom  will,  in  the  end,  wear  cotton  cloth  in 
some  shape  or  other. 

While  we  wish  to  treat  him  with  all  possible  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  we  advert  to  this  gentleman’s  ad- 
dress with  deep  regret.  The  whole  tenor  of  it  so 
far  from  recommending  perseverance  under  tempo- 
rary discouragement,  would  induce  despair;  so  far 
from  laying  down  what  are  admitted  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy,  orgiving  such  advice 
as  would  be  useful,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  youug  and 
inexperienced  planter,  he  recommends  a course 
which,  if  followed,  would  make  profit  utterly  unat- 
tainable in  southern  agricultural  life. 

According  to  Mr.  Roper,  we  plant  too  much  and 
farm  too  little;  and  this  saying  is  echoed  all  through 
our  land  by  those  who  know  but  little  of  a country 
life.  What  is  farming?  According  to  a great  agri- 
cultural work,  “where  a farm  is  cultivated  principal- 
ly under  the  plough,  it  is  termed  an  arable  farm; 
where  the  fattening  of  live  stock  is  the  object,  it  is 
called  a grazing  farm;  where  milk,  butter,  or  cheese 
are  prepared,  they  are  dairy  farms;  so  of  sheep  farms 
— ^mixed  farms,  &c.  Not  a word  of  cotton  or  rice 
farms;  these  are  in  the  occupati6ns  of  the  planter,  a 
class  of  men  but  little  known  to  agricultural  writers 
from  whom  Mr.  Roper’s  echoes  take  their  faith. 

We  are  ffiessed  by  a kind  Providence  with  a class 
of  our  population  peculiarly  suited  to  our  climate. 
That  climate  again  is  peculiarly  capable  of  produ- 
cing crops  of  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  But 
both  climate  and  population  force  upon  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  soil,  a peculiar  system  of  management, 
and  he  is  compelled  besides,  if  he  wishes  to  live,  to 
leave  his  home  at  a season  the  most  important,  for 
his  crops  and  his  laborers.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  his  operations  in  agriculture 
must  he  reduced  to  the  fewest  objects,  and  carried 
on  upon  the  simplest  plan.  If  he  has  a great  varie- 
ty of  articles  under  cultivation,  or  if  he  has  mechan- 
ical works  carried  on  by  his  people,  he  may  be  sure 
that  confusion  will  supervene,  and  loss,  if  not  ruin, 
will  be  the  result.  If  instead  of  cotton  or  rice,  he 
were  farming  in  small  articles,  with  a view  to  profit, 
their  value  would  be  absorbed  in  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  to  market,  or  of  selling  them  when 
there.  Hence,  a farmer  must  be  his  own  agent,  and 
sell  his  own  grain  or  cattle,  and  his  wife  ought  to 
tend  the  market  with  her  butter  anq  poultry.  It 
would  he  vain  to  trust  farm  produce  to  biaek  agents, 
and  to  no  other  with  us  would  they  yield  an  adequate 
commission — we  say  nothing  of  our  customs  which 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  a fanning  system. 

Mr.  Roper  considers  that  trade  which  exchanges 
our  superfluities,  for  articles  of  necessity,  manufac- 
tured by  our  neighbors,  or  even  by  distant  strangers, 
as  a state  of  humiliating  and  provoking  vassalage. — 
“As  long,”  says  he,  “as  we  are  tributaries,  depend- 
ant'on  foreign  labor  and  skill  for  food,  clothing,  and 
countless  necessaries  of  life  we  are  in  thraldom.” — 
In  order  to  show  this,  he  has  (page  8)  given  us  a 
list  of  all  the  supplies  we  get  from  elsewhere, 
amounting  to  §8,640,000.  Hats,  beef,  pork,  fish, 
baskets,  pails,  brooms,  &c.  &c. 

“The  annual  revenue  of  every  society,”  says 
Adam  Smith,  “is  always  precisely  equal  to  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its 
industry;  or  rather  is  precisely  the  same  tiling  with 
that  exchangeable  value.” — Vol.  1st,  p.  319. 

“By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  an  individual  fre- 
quently promotes  that  of  society  more  effectually  than 
when  he  intends  to  promote  it.  I have  never  known 
much  good  done  by  tnose  who  affected  to  trade  for 
the  puoltc  good. — Ibid. 
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“Trade,  S’ays  the  Edinburg  Review  in  its  earliest 
and  most  vigorous  days,  (vol.  3d,  p.  292,  for  the  year 
1803  ) “Trade  enriches  a nation  by  enabling  it  to 
exchange  what  it  has  no  use  for,  against  what  it 
stands  principally  in  need  of;  and  not  by  the  profit 
or  commission  that  may  be  realized  by  its  mer- 
chants, It  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  trade  is  merely 
Sin  exchange  of  equivalents;  if  this  were  the  case 
no  exchange  could  ever  take  place  at  all.  The  ex- 
change is  always  again  to  both  parties,  and  each  receives 
more  than  he  gives  away.  In  the  case  of  an  absolute 
and  proper  surplus — that  is  of  such  an  excess  of  par- 
ticular commodities,  as  could  in  no  way  be  used  at 
home,  there  is  a direct  gain  of  the  whole  articles  ob- 
tained in  exchange,  and  in  every  case  there  is  a great 
gain  to  the  nation,  out  of  which  the  profits  of  trade 
are  defrayed.  If  ope  country  produce  no  corn,  but 
raised  twice  as  much  cotton  as  it  had  any  use  for; 
and  another  had  a great  superfluity  of  corn,  but  no 
materials  for  clothing,  it  is  evident  that  a trade  be- 
tween those  two  countries  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  both;  and  would  augment  their 
real  riches  in  an  incalculable  proportion. 

The  effect  of  this  barter,  too,  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  exchange  of  the  existing  superfluity;  it 
would  stimulate  both  countries  to  increase  their  in- 
dustry, and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  this  exchangea- 
ble produce.  The  one  would  cultivate  its  corn  fields 
and  the  other  its  cotton  plantations  more  extensively; 
and  the  population  of  both  would  increase  along 
with  their  ability,  to  feed  and  clothe  an  additional 
number  of  inhabitants. 

To  this  simple  case  all  the  complicated  operations 
of  commerce  are  ultimately  reducible,  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  centre  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to 
get  what  we  want,  by  giving  what  we  have  no  use 
for,  and  stimulates  our  industry  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  that  surplus,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but 
for  being  exchanged  against  something  else, 

What  would  have  been  the  consequences,  if  in- 
stead of  supplying  their  wants  on  the  very  principle 
laid  down  by  their  great,  writers  in  this  celebrated 
journal,  the  planters  of  the  southern  states  had  been 
frittering  away  their  time  and  distracting  their  at- 
tention, in  heating  out  ill  shaped  plough  moulds,  ma- 
king bad  axes  and  wretched  hoes.  In  teaching  wo- 
men with  the  capabilities  of  full  task  hands,  to  idle 
their  time  in  spinning  and  weaving  cloth,  not  worth 
the  wearing  after  it  was  made.  But  a new  light  has 
broke  in  upon  qs.  The  advantages  of  labor  saving 
machinery;  of  consummate  skill  acquired  by  long 
continued  practice  in  constructing  all  the  most  im- 
portant implements  of  husbandry,  are  to  be  over- 
looked or  rejected,  and  “a  few  negroes  principally 
the  old  and  young,  or  those  partially  disabled  are  to 
be  abstracted  from  field  work  to  fabricate  plantation 
implements.”  ^ee  AJr.  Roper’s  address,  p.  9. 

We  believe  there  are  few,  if  any  planters  who  do 


the  consumption  increases  with  the  reduction  and  di- 
minishes with  the  improvement  of  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
as  the  quantity  annually  produced  is  increased,  the 
average  of  prices  will  in  like  proportion  decline;  af- 
fected otherwise  only  by  the  existence  of  temporary 
speculation,  the  application  of  new  purposes  and  the 
opening  to  new  and  extensive  markets. 

It  becomes,  then,  a question  of  interest  whether 
the  planter  can  afford  to  produce  the  raw  material 
at  prices  materially  lower  than  those  he  now  re- 
ceives, and  whether  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
an  increase  in  the  demand  corresponding  to  the  ca' 
pabilities  of  production.  Upon  the  general  scale  of 
prices  which  existed  a few  years  since  in  other  arti- 
cles, if  the  testimony  of  the  cotton  growers  may  be 
received,  they  could  not  afford  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction at  prices  even  above  the  highest  of  the  pre- 
sent quotations. 

The  reduction  of  price  in  the  articles  which  they 
are  compelled  to  purchase,  so  far  as  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  reduction  in  value  of  the  products  of  their 
labor,  equalizes  of  course  the  cost  of  such  production 
and  the  general  result.  We,  however,  entertain  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  annually  brought 
to  market  will  continue  to  increase,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  even  with  the  consideration  alluded  to,  its 
production  will  entail  upon  the  planter  a positive 
loss.  We  do  not  of  course  suppose  that  a business 
which  yearly  loses  money  will  for  any  length  of  time 
be  persevered  in,  but  it  may  not  be  easy,  situated  as 
the  planters  are — with  their  plantations  which  must 
be  cultivated  and  their  slaves  which  must  be  fed  and 
clothed — to  employ  their  property  in  a manner  more 
advantageous. 

The  danger  of  a change  would  be  to  create  in 
some  other  article  of  production  an  overplus  equally 
detrimental  to  the  producer.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  is,  in  our  view,  destined  within  a few  years  to 
exert  a very  powerful  influence  upon  the  increased 
production  of  cotton,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with 
other  circumstances,  will  make  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion a matter  of  anxious  interest.  The  cotton  grow- 
ers have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  the  demand  which  exists  for  home  consump- 
tion, although  the  quantity  now  required  to  meet  that 
demand  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  produc- 
ed in  the  country  twenty  years  ago. 

The  enterprise  of  our  northern  capitalists  and  the 
ingenuity  of  our  northern  artizans  have,  within  a 
few  years,  brought  our  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods 
to  such  perfection  that  we  are  enabled  successfully 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  English  man- 
ufacturer. We  are  exporters  not  merely  of  the  raw 
material,  but  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  our  trade  in  the  latter  is  des- 
tined to  be  of  great  importance,  and  that  our  manu- 
facture for  domestic  consumption  will  largely  in- 


not  at  this  very  time  raise  their  provisions,  their ; crease,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  planters  eventu 
corn  and  potatoes.  There  are  few  who  do  not  raise  , ally  attach  to  the  home  market  a consideration  which 


poultry,  and  very  many  make  their  own  bacon.  But 
Mr.  Roper  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  bane  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Gregg  we  presume  never  heard  of  it 
—country  fever — get  rid  of  this,  enable  us  to  pass 
the  summer  and  fall  on  or  near  our  plantations,  and 
a new  system  of  things  will  arise  in  Carolina.  To 
this  subject  we  challenge  Mr.  Roper  to  direct  all 
the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  with  him  every  well 
wisher  of  his  country.  We  believe  the  thing  i3  pos- 
sible— and  at  all  events  it  is  worthy  of  our  deepest 
consideration,  well  worthy  of  our  best  united  efforts. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  following  remarks,  extract- 
ed from  the  money  market  item  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
“The  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  south- 
ern ports  have  already  reached  1,616,713  bales 
Exceeding  those  up  to  the  correspon- 
ding date  of  last  year  269,651  bales 

And  the  export  during  the  same 

time  (since  1st  Sept.)  have  been  914,088  bales 
Exceeding  those  of  last  year  427,824  bales 

The  increase  thus  far  in  the  receipts  fully  justi- 
fies the  expectations  which  have  been  entertained  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  crop,  and  most  of  the  estimates, 
we  believe,  at  present  fix  upon  two  and  a half  md- 
Jions  as  the  probable  amount.  The  large  stock*  bn 
hand  in  foreign  ports  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  taken  in  connection  with  the  extensive  ship- 
ment, precludes  the  anticipation  of  a'njr  material  im- 
provement in  price,  and  leads  rhthcr  to  the  conclu- 
clusion  that  our  next  quotations  from  abroad  will  be 
less  favorable  than  those  already  received.  The  ca- 
pabilities of  the  southern  and  southwestern  stales  for 
the  production  of  cotton  are  as  yet,  in  our  opinion, 
by  no  means  fully  developed,  -although  the  returns 
ol  stock  on  hand  at  the  diose  of  each  season  indi- 
cate that  the  consumption  does  not  increase  in  a ra- 
tio corresponding  with  the  increased  production. 

As  a general  principle  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 


they  have  hitherto  beer,  unwilling  to  concede. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  England  to 
supply  her  artizans  with  the  raw  material  from  her 
own  colonial  possessions,  whether  successful  or  not, 
indicate  sufficiently  the  policy  which  sways  her  coun- 
cils, and  that  it  is  necessity  rather  than  choice  which 
supplies  her  looms  with  cotton  grown  in  America 
and  not  in  India. 

This  policy  is  natural  enough,  even  without  taking 
into  consideration  the.  well  known  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  ^England  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  the  indisposition  which  they  evidently 
feel  to  purchase  anything  the  product  of  slave  Jabop 
which  they  can  possibly  avoid.  With  the  existence 
of  this  feeling  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  growth 
of  cotton  can  be  fostered  by  England,  in  her  coloni&l 
dependencies,  so  as  eventually  to  exclude  that  which 
is  the  product  of  slave  labor,  while  it  carries  out  her 
general  polcy  to  supply  her  population  from  her  own 
resources  with  the  materials  of  manufacture,  no 
measures  will  be  left  untried  for  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  not  indeed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  these  efforts  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton  from  other  than  American  sources,  to 
an  amount  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  English  ma- 
nufacturers; yet  they  may  be  so  far  successful  as  to 
increase  the  aggregate  stock  in  the  market  to  such 
an  extent  as,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  increasing 
exports  from  this  country,  may  permanently  depress 
the  price  so  as  to  afford  the  planter  a bare  liveli- 
hood; and  if,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  lie  be- 
comes embarrassed,  effectually  close  the  door  against 
any  recovery  in  prices  which  might  enable  him  to 
shake  off  his  difficulties. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  planter  would  be 
able  readily  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a home  de- 
mand, unaffected  by  a supply  from  beyond  our  own 
borders;  and  of  which  he  must  necessarily  have  the 
exclusive  control. — Even  with  an  extended  con- 
sumption at  home,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  pre- 
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babiljties  thpt  the  annual  production  may  so  much 
increase  as  to  drive  the  planters,  many  of  them,  into 
other  occupations,  or  permanently  to  depress  the 
price  beyond  the  lowest  figure  yet  known;  which,  if 
the  statements  of  a few  years  since  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  can  result  only  in  a positive  anu  absolute  loss 
to  the  grower. 

The  subject  we  have  thus  briefly  examined  is  in- 
teresting  not  merely  to  the  cotton  planter,  but  to  all 
other  leading  interests  of  the  country,  which  are  all 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  affected  by  the  prosperity 
of  so  important  an  article  in  our  annual  production, 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  it  farther 
at  present.  The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  our  product  from  half  a million  to  two  and 
a half  millions  of  bales  per  annum;  and  the  proba- 
bility that  as  our  capacity  is  yet  much  more  exten- 
sive, it  will  also  be  made  more  available,  is  consider- 
ation not  calculated  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  the  question  both  in  its  moral 
and  political  aspects.” 


THE  OREGrON  TERRITORY. 


From  the  Albany  Argus. 

JTS  EXTENT — ITS  SOIL — ITS  PRODUCTIONS — THE  AME- 
RICAN TITLE,  AND  THE  BRITISH  CLAIM. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Oregon  territory  is  justly 
exciting  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  people,  it 
seems  not  unwise  to  draw  a brief  sketch  of  the  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  other  advantages  of  that  region 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
now  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

First  then  as  to  its  extenWalwavs  assuming  that 
we  are  speaking  of  the  cotfhtry  between  the  42d  and 
54lh  parallel  of  north  latitude— on  the  east  it  skirts 
800  miles  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south 
400  miles  along  the  Snowy  Mountains,  on  the  west 
700  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  250 
miles  along  the  North  American  possessions  pf  Rus- 
sia and  England.  This  area  or  immense  valley  con- 
tains 360,000  square  miles — capable  undoubtedly  of 
forming  seven  states  as  large  as  New  York,  or  forty 
states  of  the  dimensions  of  Massachusetts. 

Some  of  the  island?  on  Ihe  coast  are  very  large- 
sufficient  to  form  a state  by  themselves.  These  are 
situate  north  of  the  parallel  of  48.  Van  Couver’s 
Island,  260  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  con- 
tains 12,000  square  miles— an  area  larger  than  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  Queen  Charlotte’s  or 
rather  Washington  Island,  150  miles  in  length  and  30 
in  breadth,  contains  4000  square  miles.  On  both  of 
these  immense  islands,  though  they  lie  between  the 
high  parallels  of  48  and  54  degrees,  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  straits  and 
circumjacent  waters  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest 
quality.  Coal  of  good  quality,  and  other  veins  of 
minerals  have  been  found. 

The  region  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  49  de- 
grees, is  undeniably  a splendid  and  desirable  country. 
It  possesses  that  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and  pro- 
ductions so  necessary  to  form  a desirable  whole- 
consisting  of  prairie  and  woodland,  in  a rich  profu- 
sion and  variety.  The  forest  Rees  are  gigantic— 
from  15  to  50  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  100  to 
over  300  feet  in  height!  This  may  seem  incredible, 
but  these  facts  are  vouched  by  every  traveller  from 
the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  present  day. — 
The  trees  are  principally  pines,  cedars,  and  firs.  To 
farmers  in  the  Atlantic  states  this  may  seem  a 
strange  growth  of  timber  for  a fertile  soil.  Mr.  Farn- 
ham,  who  spent  some  months  there,  and  who  de- 
scribes with  great  power  but  perhaps  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, remarks  of  the  country  north  and  between 
,the  Columbia  river  and  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
.that  “The  forests  are  so  heavy  and  so  matted  with 
braqtbles,  as  to  require  the  arm  of  a Hercules  to 
clear  a farm  of  100  acres  in  an  ordinary  lifetime; 
and  the  mass  of  timber  is  so  great  that  an  attempt 
to  subdue  it  by  girdling  would  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  another  fprest  before  the  ground  could  be 
disencumbered  of  what  was  thus  killed.  The  small 
prairies  among  the  woods  are  covered  with  wild 
grasses,  anu  are  useful  as  pastures.  The,  soil  of  these, 
like  that  of  the  timbered  portions,  is  a vegetable 
mould,  8 or  IQ  inches  in  thickness,  resting  on  a stra- 
tum of  hard  blue  clay  and  gravel,” 

The  Columbia  takes  its  rise  in.  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  high  as  the  54th  parallel — and  in  its  various, 
windings  traverses  a distance  of  1500  miles.  It  en- 
ters the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  latitude  of  46  deg,rees. 
Frazer’s  river  (350  miles  in  length)  enters  the  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  at  the  4,9th  parallel.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  the  Umpqua 
river  enters  the  Pacific.  This  stream  is  about  100 
miles  in  length— at  4s  mouth,  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  with  15  l£et  water  on  the  bar-r-the  tide 
sets  up  for  30  miles— above  that,  it  is  unnayigable  on 
account  of  falR  and  rapids.  Forty  milsa  south  of 
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the  Unspqua,  the  Kluincl  river  (in  latitude  42,  4U) 
enters  the  Pacific.  Its  length  is  150  miles.  Mr. 
Farnham  remarks,  as  something  peculiar,  “The  pine 
rand  cedar  disappear  upon  this  stream,  and  instead  of 
them  are  found  a myrtaceous  tree  of  small  size, 
■which  when  shaken  by  the  least  breeze,  diffuses  a 
delicious  fragrance  through  the  groves.” 

On  the  south  of  the  Columbia  there  is  more  prai- 
rie than  wood  land.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  finest 
agricultural  section  in  OregoB.  The  trees  (pine  and 
cedar)  on  the  uplands  are  of  the  same  enormous  size 
as  they  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  The 
tallest  and  heaviest  trees  in  the  Atlantic  states  seem 
mere  saplings  in  comparison. 

It  is  singular,  though  it  is  so  stated,  that  Indian 
corn  will  not  thrive  in  any  part  even  of  southern 
Oregon.  This  seems  scarcely  credible,  for  they  can 
raise  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  even  the  most  tender 
garden  vegetables  in  a great  portion  of  the  territory, 
as  well  as  the  finest  variety  of  apples,  pears,  and 
strawberries.  The  dry  chilly  nights  in  summer,  even 
when  the  days  are  very  warm,  are  represented  as  the 
cause  of  its  non-adaptation  to  corn. 

In  relation  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  taken  as  a whole,  Mr.  Farnham  remarks: 

“The  mineral  resources  of  Oregon  have  not  been 
investigated.  Great  quantities  of  bituminous  coal 
have  however  been  discovered  on  Puget’s  Sound, 
and  on  the  Willamette.  Salt  springs  also  abound; 
and  other  fountains  highly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
soda,  iron,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

“There  are  many  wild  fruits  in  the  territory  that 
would  be  very  desirable  for  cultivation  in  the  gardens 
of  the  states.  Among  these  are  a very  large  and  de- 
licious strawberry — the  service  berry — a kind  of 
wortleberry — and  a cranberry  growing  on  bushes  4 
or  5 feet  in  height.  The  crab  apple,  choke,  cherry, 
and  thornberry  are  common.  Of  the  wild  animals, 
there  are  the  white  tailed,  black  tailed,  jumping  and 
moose  deer;  the  elk;  red  and  black  and  grey  wolf ; 
the  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  bear;  the  mountain 
sheep;  black,  white,  red,  and  mixed  foxes;  beaver, 
lynx,  martin,  otters,  minks,  muskrats,  wolverines, 
marmot,  ermines,  woodrats,  and  the  small  curled 
tailed,  short  eared  dog,  common  among  the  Chippe- 
ways. 

“Of  the  feathered  tribe,  there  are  the  goose,  the 
brant,  several  kinds  of  cranes,  the  swan,  many  varie- 
ties of  the  duck,  hawks  of  several  kinds,  plovers, 
white  eagles,  ravens,  crows,  vultures,  thrush,  gulls, 
woodpeckers,  pheasants,  pelicans, partridges,  grouse, 
snowbirds,  &c. 

“In  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  a very  superior  quality 
of  salmon,  brook  and  salmon  trout,  sardines,  stur- 
geon, rock,  cod,  the  hair  seal,  &c.;  and  in  the  bays 
and  inlets  along  the  coast,  are  the  sea  otter  and  an 
inferior  kind  of  oyster.” 

Capt.  W ilkes  on  the  same  subject  observes: 

“Fisheries. — It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  extensive  fisheries  in  the  rivers  and 
on  the  coast.  They  all  abound  in  salmon  of  the  fin- 
est flavor,  which  run  twice  a year,  beginning  in  May 
and  October,  and  appear  inexhaustible;  the  whole 
population  live  upon  them.  The  Columbia  produces 
the  largest,  and  probably  affords  the  greatest  num- 
bers. There  are  some  few  of  the  branches  of  the 
Columbia  that  the  spring  fish  do  not  enter,  but  they 
are  plentifully  supplied  in  the  fall. 

“The  great  fishery  of  the  Columbia  is  at  the  Dal- 
les; but  all  the  rivers  are  well  supplied.  The  last  one 
on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  is  near  Col 
ville,  at  the  Kettle  falls;  but  salmon  are  found  above 
this,  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

“In  Frazer’s  river  the  salmon  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous,  but  not  large;  tney  are  unable  to  get 
above  the  falls  some  80  miles  from  the  sea. 

“In  the  rivers  and  sounds  are  found  several  kinds 
of  salmon,  salmon  trout,  sturgeon,  cod,  carp,  sole, 
flounders,  ray,  perch,  herring,  lamprey  eels,  and  a 
kind  of  smelt,  called  “shro w,”  in  great  abundance; 
also  large  quantities  of  shell  fish,  viz:  crabs,  clams, 
oysters,  muscles,  &c.,  which  are  all  used  by  the  na- 
tives, and  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  their 
food. 

“Whales  in  abundance  are  found  along  this  coast, 
and  are  frequently  captured  by  the  Indians  in  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

“Game. — Abundance  of  game  exists,  such  as  elk, 
deer,  antelope,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  muskrats,  mar- 
tins, beavers,  a few  grizzly  bears,  andsitfleurs,  which 
are  eaten  by  the  Canadians.  In  the  middle  section, 
or  that  designated  as  the  rolling  prairie,  no  game  is 
found.  In  the  eastern  section,  the  buffalo  is  met 
with.  The  fur-bearing  animals  are  decreasing  in 
numbers  yearly,  particularly  south  of  the  parallel  of 
48°;  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  repay  tbe  expense  of  hunting 
them. 

“In  the  spring  and  fall,  the  rivers  are  literally  co- 
vered with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water  fowl. 


“In  the  eastern  sections,  the  buffalo  abound,  and 
are  hunted  by  the  Oregon  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
Black  Feet.  Wolves  are  troublesome  to  the  settlers, 
but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.” 

He  thus  finally  sums  up  his  interesting  narrative— 
“To  conclude,  few  portions  of  the  globe,  in  my  opi- 
nion. are  to  be  found  so  rich  in  soil,  so  diversified  in 
surface,  or  so  capable  of  being  rendered  the  happy 
abode  of  an  industrious  and  civilized  community. — 
For  beauty  of  scenery  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it  is 
not  surpassed.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  people,  and  no  portion  of  the 
world  beyond  the  tropics,  can  be  found  that  will 
yield  so  readily  with  moderate  labor  to  the  wants  of 
man."  Mr.  Farnham  dissents  from  this  opinion,  and 
holds  that  Oregon  is  not  equal  in  its  soil  or  capabilities 
to  California  or  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Great  Britain  claims  without  reservation,  all  the 
territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  wilh  an 
equal  right  to  navigate  that  river.  It  is  said  that  she 
has  offered  to  make  that  river  the  boundary  between 
the  two  governments.  This  claim,  if  allowed  by  the 
United  States,  would  take  full  one  half  of  the  Ore- 
gon— perhaps  more.  To  this,  our  country  will  never 
accede.  During  the  discussions  in  the  papers  and  in 
congress,  our  title  to  the  49th  parallel  was  consider- 
ed valid  and  unquestionable. 

The  American  title  rests  upon  the  strong  and  ac- 
knowledged right  of  discovery.  Captain  Gray,  of 
Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  the  great  river  of  Oregon, 
which  be  named  after  his  ship — the  Columbia — and 
to  this  day  it  bears  that  and  no  other  name.  This  is 
of  some  moment,  as  there  is  a law  of  nations  which 
reads  thus:  “The  nation  which  discovers  and  enters 
the  mouth  of  a river,  by  implication  discovers  the 
whole  country  watered  by  it.”  In  virtue  of  this  dis- 
covery, the  Columbia  valley  belongs  to  the  United 
States  as  against  England.  As  if  to  perfect  our  ti- 
tle, it  is  not  denied  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
Wallamette  rivers,  its  tributaries  which  spread 
through  all  Oregon,  were  first  explored  by  the  Ame- 
ricans by  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  American 
congress  at  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson,  under  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark.  There  was  a minuteness  and 
a fulness  in  their  discoveries  which  gave  the  highesl 
authenticity  to  a title  founded  upon  prior  discovery. 

Oregon  is  ours  also  by  purchase  (in  1819)  from 
Spain,  undeniably  the  first  discoverer  and  occupant 
of  the  coast  even  as  far  north  as  the  55th  parallel. — 
In  1819,  Spain,  for  a consideration  of  $5,000,000, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  Florida,  and  also  all  her 
rights,  title,  and  claim  to  all  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  only  circumstance  calculated  to  weaken  the 
perfectness  of  the  United  States  title  is  the  well 
known  Nootka  Sound  contest  (in  1789)  which  ter- 
minated in  a convention  between  England  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1790,  some  twenty  years  before  our  pur- 
chase from  Spain," and  with  which  condition  our  ti- 
tle is  undoubtedly  clogged.  The  terms  of  that  con- 
vention have  been  the  source  of  infinite  dispute. — 
After  an  examination  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty — 
the  debates  in  the  English  parliament,  when  the  trea 
ty  was  laid  before  that  body — the  contemporaneous 
action  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  the  English 
possessions  on  Nootka  Sound,  which  had  been  seiz- 
ed by  Spain — which  surrender,  by  the  way,  an 
English  historian,  Belsham,  insists  was  never  made 
— the  whole  convention  seems  to  be  resolved  into  a 
joint  occupancy  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  and  Spa- 
niards for  commercial  purposes.  Such  a one  now 
exists  and  has  existed  for  twenty-seven  years  between 
Great  Bntian  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  very  same  territory.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  any 
American  considers  that  we  yielded  in  the  least  our 
ultimate  title  to  the  Oregon,  by  that  joint  occupancy. 
Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  convention  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  and  the  conviction  will 
arise  that  the  title  was  left  in  abeyance  to  be  deter- 
mined by  subsequent  agreement.  The  following  is 
clear  summary  of  the  American  title: 

1.  Discoveiy  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  by 
Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  giving  the  name  of  his  ves- 
sel to  the  river. 

2.  The  discovery  of  the  head  of  the  same  river  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  settlement  of  Astoria  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Astor,  ao  American  naturalized  citizen. 

4.  The  treaty  of  1803  wilh  the  French  republic. 

5.  The  treaty  of  Spam  of  1819,  acquiring  all  rights 
of  Spain  to  land  north  of  42  degrees  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

6.  The  Nootka  Sound  contest  (1789)  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1763)  between  France 
and  England,  settling  boundaries — this  settlement 
becoming  ours,  as  the  ^successor  of  France  in  that 
part  of  her  dominions. 


8.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  (1815)  restoring  Astoria 
to  the  United  Stales  as  American  property. 

9.  American  citizens  were  once  in  sole  possession 
of  the  Columbia  river  region. 

Even  should  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  be  con- 
sidered a cession  of  title  and  sovereignty  to  England 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  it  only  applies  to  the  places 
named  therein,  and  those  are  situated  north  of  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  well  remarked,  “Not 
an  inch  of  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries  was  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention of  1790.”  South  of  Nootka  Sound  all  par- 
ties in  this  country  concur  that  our  title  is  “clear  and 
unquestionable.”  And  there  is  not  the  remostet  pro- 
bability that  our  people  will  ever  consent  to  surren- 
der an  acre. 

Though  this  question  is  evidently  surrounded  with 
complicated  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  grow- 
ing too,  in  no  small  degree  out  of  the  joint  occupan- 
cy, we  have  the  hope  that  it  will  be  settled  peacea- 
bly, honorably,  and  satisfactorily,  under  the  auspi. 
ces  of  our  president  and  his  able  secretary  of  state. 


THE  FEMALE  FACTORY  OPERATIVES 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

DR.  SCORESBY’S  LECTURES  ON  AMERICA. 

The  sixth  of  these  highly  interesting  arid  popular 
lectures  took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Bradford  Church  Institution.  The 
subject  having  been  announced  to  be  in  reference  to 
American  factories  and  the  female  factory  workers, 
and  as  each  gentleman  was  allowed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  introduce  a female  factory  worker,  the  au- 
dience was  exceedingly  numerous,  and  altogether 
the  room  presented  the  most  animated  appearance. 
The  Rev.  lecturer  was  again  received  with  enthusi- 
astic applause,  and  after  some  preliminary  remarks, 
commenced  by  treating  on  the  character  and  con- 
dilion  of  the  female  factory  workers  at  Lowell.  He 
said  the  Lowell  female  factory  operatives  were  not 
young  persons  brought  up  in  factories,  for  there 
we're  very  few  children  employed  at  Lowell,  neither 
were  they  generally  engaged  in  factories  as  laborers, 
nor  were  they  children  of  the  poorest  class  as  with 
us.  Nor  yet  were  they  the  children  of  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  Lowell.  With  us  the 
female  hands  who  supplied  the  mills  were  the  child- 
ren of  persons  resident  in  the  respective  neighbor- 
hoods; but  in  Lowell  the  case  was  otherwise.  The 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  certainly  supplied 
some  of  the  hands,  but  the  vast  proportion  came 
from  districts  varying  from  50  to  200  milles  in  the 
slates.  They  left  their  homes  and  natural  protec- 
tors and  placed  themselves  under  the  arrangement  of 
a manufacturing  corporation  established  for  their 
reception.  In  the  contingency  of  slack  limes  they 
can  go  home  without  suffering  to  the  community  or 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  while  our  population 
in  such  emergencies  would  be  liable  to  sufier.  The 
class  to  which  they  belonged  was  that  of  the  farmers, 
for  the  American  farmer  was  universally  a pro- 
prietor of  the  land  he  cultivated,  arising  from  the 
immense  extent  of  national  territory,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  unoccupied  lands.  The  rents  which  are 
paid  for  farms  in  this  country  would  purchase  the 
fee  simple  there.  These  farmers,  who  were  well  off, 
did  not  think  it  discredit  ible  or  unsafe  for  their 
daughters  to  leave  the  domestic  fireside  and  become 
factory  operatives.  Independent  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  above  working  themselves,  nor  allowing 
their  daughers  to  work.  To  labor  with  one’s  hands 
was  not  a demeaning  circumstance,  even  to  those 
who  might  be  able  to  do  without  it.  America  need- 
ed all  the  physical  powers  of  its  population,  and  in 
fact,  could  employ  an  hundred  fold  more.  Hence 
every  one  however  wealthy,  was  used  to  labor,  and 
no  injury  would  be  done  to  the  poor,  when  there 
was  abundance  for  all;  so  that  if  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  to  become  operatives,  still  there 
would  be  an  abundant  demand  for  labor;  for  no  po- 
pulation which  might  be  introduced  could  compete 
with  the  demand  for  labor,  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  But  lo  the  country  farmers 
and  their  families  there  were  special  advantages  by 
thus  employing  their  young  females  He  would  now 
speak  of  their  object  in  females  thus  becoming  facto- 
ry operatives.  Although  to  the  American  farmer 
the  earth  bore  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  grains  abun- 
dantly, “yielding  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
eater,”  yet  there  was  wanting  one  essential  comfort 
which  the  country  did  not  so  readily  yield,  namely 
money,  for  tha  produce  of  many  of  the  farmers  was 
little  available  for  being  turned  into  money.  Most 
produce  bore  a low  price  at  the  nearest  market,  and 
such  market  was  often  at  a great  distance;  so  that  the 
produce  can  be  turned  to  but  little  account.  Hence 
the  readiness  to  work  at  Lowell  where  money  wages 
were  good,  thus  rendering  the  work  attractive  to 
farmers  and  their  daughters.  While  the  desire  of 
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gain  was  the  great  object  of  the  girls  in  becoming 
factory  operatives,  that  desire  for  gain  was  stimu- 
lated by  a variety  of  motives,  some  by  personal  j 
vanity,  some  self-aggrandisement,  some  subsistence, 
and  others  by  considerations  which  do  honor  to  the' 
best  feelings  of  humanity.  He  had  heard  of  cases  in 
which  country  girls  worked  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  being  clothed  in  silks,  &c.;  in  1 
others  where  young  people,  having  no  means  of  gain- 
ing personal  property  at  home,  nor  their  parents  of  ( 
giving  them  any,  had  gone  to  Lowell  for  matrimonial 
purposes,  and  obtaining  settlements  for  life.  Others 
had  become  factory  operatives  for  a much  higher  J 
object — to  seek  the  relief  of  a father  from  debt,  orj 
the  pressure  of  a mortgage  on  property,  as  the  claim  , 
of  interest  caused  them  to  struggle  hard.  These: 
were  no  uncommon  cases,  and  instances  were  well  ■ 
known  where  an  alFactiunate  sister  left  the  parental 
roof  and  became  a factory  girl  to  benefit  her  younger 
sisters  and  brothers  in  their  education,  or  to  gel  a 
college  education  for  a beloved  brother.  These 
cases  were  stated  to  have  occurred;  they  were  ho- 
norable to  humanity  and  to  the  high  minded  girls 
actuated  by  such  noble  motives.  (Much  applause.)1 
He  would  now  treat  on  the  subject  of  their  manner  of  | 
life  under  the  boarding  house  system.  The  reason  | 
for  introducing  this  system  was  that  there  were  j 
nearly  7,000  females  in  the  factories  at  Lowell  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  several 
thousands  of  whom  had  no  relations  nor  home  in  the 
city.  But  from  the  careful  arrangement  by  the  re- 
spective corporations,  the  houses  were  of  the  most 
commodious  class,  placed  under  the  superintendance 
of  females  as  matrons.  These  matrons  paid  a small 
rent  for  the  houses,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  mma'cs  generally  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
and  more  than  needful  by  variety.  They  were  limited 
by  the  master  to  5s.  a week  for  board  and  lodging. 
The  lecturer  here  read  a characteristic  letter  in  a 
publication  called  the  “Lowell  Offering,”  for  May, 
1844,  a work  edited  and  conducted  entirely  by  female 
factory  workers  at  Lowell.  The  letter  was  from  a 
young  woman,  named  Susan,  to  Mary,  her  friend  in 
the  country,  and  exhibited  much  sterling  wit,  pathos, 
and  affection.  The  lecturer  also  read  lengthened 
extracts  from  “Knight’s  Weekly  Volume,”  under 
the  heading,  “Mind  among  the  Spindles.”  In  some 
of  these  extracts  were  Latin  quotations,  which  in- 
duced the  lecturer  to  observe  that  some  of  these  fe- 
male factory  workers  knew  something  of  Latin, 
French,  and  German.  After  reading  some  pleasant 
stories  from  the  “Lowell  Offering,”  which  were 
beautifully  told,  and  full  of  touches  of  natural  feel- 
ing, the  lecturer  turned  to  the  general  character  and 
mural  conduct  of  the  factory  girls,  which  he  observ- 
ed must  necessarily  be  a difficult  and  delicate  sub- 
ject, as  ail  estimates  of  moral  character  must  be 
made  with  reference  to  some  well-known  class  by 
way  of  comparison,  and  comparisons  might  become 
offensive.  His  hope  was  to  give  no  just  ground  of 
offence  or  objection  on  either  side,  and  his  endeavor 
would  be  to  give  a faithful  description  of  the  moral 
character  and  condition  of  the  female  operatives  of 
Lowell,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  if  the  meeting  concluded  that  they  were 
in  advance  of  us  in  respect  of  what  was  lovely  and 
estimable,  his  earnest  prayer  would  be  that  his  young 
country  women  of  the  factory-working  classes  would 
give  the  matter  that  thought  and  reflection,  so  that 
by  the  Divine  blessing  they  might  profit  by  it.  (Ap 
plause.)  He  heard  surprising  accounts  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  female  factory  operatives  of  Lowell. 
Though  they  might,  perhaps,  be  too  highly  colored, 
and  exaggerated,  and  knowing  as  they  did  the  de- 
ceit, corruption,  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  sad  faults  of  many  in  respect 
to  outward  rectitude  and  virtue,  of  whom  they 
thought  so  well,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  young  persons  were  different  from  others.  At 
the  same  time,  comparatively  considered,  these 
young  women  might  have  attained  a higher  moral 
condition  than  this  or  the  like  class  of  females  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  This  showed  the  inte- 
resting and  important  nature  of  the  inqutry,  which  if 
proved  to  be  in  their  favor,  might,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  be  profitable  to  those  of  a similar  class 
whom  he  now  addressed.  His  mind  was  bent  on 
getting  up  such  things  as  he  thought,  uftder  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  might  be  profitable  to  them.  This 
showed  his  inquiries  had  been  made  with  caution; 
and  finding  that  severe  attacks  had  been  made  on 
these  girls  in  respectable  journals,  his  caution  was 
proportionately  increased.  He  therefore  expected 
to  find  these  female  operatives  little  different  to 
others  elsewhere;  but  this  expectation  did  not  agree 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fact  concerning 
them.  The  position  ol  these  girls  as  strangeis  from 
the  country,  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  self- 
dependence,  so  exposed  to  risk  and  temptation,  was 
peculiar;  nor  would  their  being  congregated  to- 


geth  er  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  boarding-houses 
be  a nything  tending  to  their  greater  security;  but 
from  all  the  available  means  he  had  of  inquiry,  he 
was  led  to  infer  that  their  moral  character  and  con 
duct  bore  a favorable  comparison  with  like  classes 
in  any  country.  Not  that  the  accounts  of  some  tra- 
vellers could  in  every  instance  be  proved,  or  that  in 
some  cases  these  females  were  as  free  from  vices  as 
others;  but  afier  making  every  allowance,  he  must 
adm.it  that  their  general  moral  character  appeared 
high  and  commendable;  so  high,  indeed,  that  he 
could  say  he  had  never  seen  any  class  of  the  same 
condition,  possessing  the  same  moral  character. — 
This  was  not  peculiar  to  Lowell:  it  was  the  general 
character  of  the  young  women  of  New  England.  So 
that,  while  they  inferred  that  ill  no  part  of  the  world 
was  there  a high  standard  of  female  character,  it 
was  assumed,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  young 
women  of  like  rank,  that  the  standard  of  character 
of  the  female  operatives  of  Lowell  bore  a fair  com- 
parison. And  from  information  from  their  spiritual 
instructors,  it  appeared  they  were  anxious  to  keep 
up  that  standard  of  moral  character,  equally  with 
the  other  young  women  of  New  England.  This 
was  proved  by  investigations  arising  from  the  severe 
attacks  on  the  young  women  of  Lowell  before  re- 
ferred to.  A medical  man,  Dr.  Bartlett,  not  inte- 
rested in  the  factories,  had  published  a pamphlet  in 
vindication  of  the  female  operatives  of  Lowell.  The 
statistical  accounts  given  were  interesting,  and  in 
mo.st  points  conclusive.  Dr.  Bartlett  said  that  “the 
great  body  of  these  girls  were  as  virtuous  as  any 
other  female  population,  and  had  an  honest  pride  in 
maintaining  the  respectability  of  their  class;  and  so 
far  from  their  being  injured  by  removing  from  the 
country  to  factories,”  this  author  said,  “their  moral 
condition  is  improved, and  the  influence  thus  exerted 
is  enlightening  and  improving;  their  manners  are 
cultivated,  their  minds  are  enlarged,  and  their  moral 
and  religious  principles  fortified.  Hundreds  of  them 
long  live  to  refer  their  best  happiness  to  their  resi- 
dence at  Lowell.  There  were  certain  facts  to  which 
they  might  refer  in  aid  of  their  inquiries.  Some  10 
or  12  years  ago,  when  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell 
were  only  4,000  in  number,  an  overseer  there  said 
that  there  were  one  thousand  of  these  females  united 
to  Christian  churches  as  members,  and  that  the  same 
number  were  regular  attenders  on  the  means  of 
grace.  In  1839,  Dr.  Bartlett  said  that  6,000  souls, 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Lowell,  were  connect- 
ed with  Sunday  schools,  that  there  were  5,369  scho- 
lars and  teachers,  the  females  comprising  three 
fourihs,  a large  proportion  above  15  years  of  age, 
consisting  of  girls  employed  in  the  mills.  The  report 
of  the  union  said,  that  more  than  500  scholars  during 
the  first  year  were  personally  interested  in  practical 
piety  and  that  600  had  joined  Chrislian  churches. — 
The  question  to  be  considered  was,  how  were  these 
beneficial  effects  produced? 

Here  the  choir  sung  the  anthem  “sound  the  loud 
timbrel,”  accompanied  by  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  organ. 

The  rev.  Dr.  resumed  by  observing  that  the  two 
other  considerations  to  which  he  would  seek  to  di 
rect  their  attention  were  very  important.  The  first 
was  the  inquiry  how  these  remarkable  circumstances 
about  the  condition  of  these  factory  operatives  were 
produced,  and  secondly,  to  inquire  whether  they 
might  not  learn  something  from  them  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  our  factory  operatives.  A variety 
of  causes  contributed  to  the  general  result,  and  of 
these  he  might  notice  first  the  generally  high  tone  of 
moral  principle  and  propriety  of  behavior  prevalent 
among  the  young  women  ol  New  England.  This 
point  was  very  striking;  but  as  he  should  have  to  en- 
large in  the  course  of  the  lecture  on  the  general, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  United  States, 
lie  would  not  therefore,  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  subject  at  present,  but  merely  say  that  the  high 
tone  of  moral  principle  among  the  female  classes  op 
the  states  of  New  England  is  such  as  strikes  a stran- 
ger with  the  greatest  surprise  and  delight.  The  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  education  among  all  classes, 
connected  with  respect  for  the  Bible  and  religion, 
ought  to  be  noticed.  Education,  in  order  to  its  be- 
coming religious,  ought  to  be  based  on  scriptural 
grounds,  and  associated  with  religious  doctrines. — 
Thus  the  influence  yielded  [by  education  obtains  a 
moral  direction,  and  the  educ  ation  which  is  abstract- 
ly power,  is  diverted  from  nature's  guidance  which 
is  evil,  and  put  under  heavenly  guidance  which  is 
good.  The  education  of  factory  girls  was  not  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  others,  and  not  equal  to 
that  of  girls  of  a similar  class  in  cities.  As  to  their 
general  education,  one  fact  was  sufficient.  A gen- 
tleman assured  him  that  all  the  girls  under  his  care 
were  well  educated.  An  examination  which  took 
place  wilh  respect  to  800  girls  between  the  ages  ol 
15  and  25  belonging  to  four  mills  of  his  corporation, 
showed  that  there  wece  only  43  out  of  that  large 
{ number  who  did  not  write  their  names  tolerably  well. 


Of  this  number  40  were  Irish  end  two  were  not  na- 
tives; so  that  out  of  800  girls  there  was  only  one  na- 
tive who  could  not  write  her  name  legible  and  neat. 
Another  point  for  consideration  was  the  considerable 
wages  they  got,  though  not  without  this  influence. — 
He  did  not  mention  this  wilh  a view  to  Bradford, 
because  the  wages  in  this  town  were  as  good  a-  those 
of  any  other.  These  circumstances  could  not  ex- 
ercise any  moral  influence  except  negatively.  A 
fair  means  of  subsistence  was  essential  for  preserva- 
tion from  the  snares  of  poverty,  from  self  neglect, 
and  the  abandonment  of  female  virtue.  A wretched, 
poverty-stricken  population  can  hardly  be  virtuous. 
Religiously  considered,  a poor  man,  as  well  as  a 
rich  man,  may  be  a God-fearing  man;  for  Lazarus 
may  be  a son  of  Abraham  and  a priviledged  saint; 
hut  economically  considered,  extreme  poverty  pre- 
sents peculiar  snares,  as  was  shown  in  the  prayer  of 
Ager — “Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches;  give 
me  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I be  full  and  deny 
thee,  and  say,  who  is  the  Lard;  or  lest  I be  poor  arid 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.”  The 
ample  remuneration  of  the  girls  in  Lowell,  though 
in  many  cases  it  ministered  to  love  of  uress,  yet  se- 
cured them  from  the  peculiar  temptations  of  poverty, 
and  enabled  them  to  take  a line  of  self  respect,  and 
thus  to  aid  their  religious  knowledge  in  producing  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  virtue.  Another  considera- 
tion was  the  watchful  care  of  young  women  by  their 
employers.  Dr.  Bartlett  specified  the  care  of  board- 
inghouse keepers,  superintendents,  and  overseers,  as 
a “moral  police,”  who  kept  a vigilant  watch;  and 
while  industry  was  rewarded,  no  violation  of  the 
judicious  rules  of  the  corporation,  nor  any  improper 
conduct  met  with  indulgence  or  toleration.  Only  by 
maintaining  a sound  character  could  a girl  retain  her 
situation  in  a mill,  and  when  dismissed  for  impro- 
priety it  was  impossible^  regain  her  employment  in 
the  mill  or  in  any  other.  The  overseers  generally 
were  married  men,  and  carefully  selected,  not  only 
in  regard  to  their  qualifications  as  men  of  activity 
and  intelligence,  but  also  as  to  their  fitness  as  moral 
agents.  Dr.  Bartlett  had  inquired  into  this  point  of 
one  superintendent  who  said  that  there  were  30 
overseers  and  as  many  second  overseers  in  mills  un- 
der his  care;  29  onto!  30  were  married  men  with 
families,  and  that  the  other  was  about  to  be  married. 
Of  the  younger  overseers  two-thirds  were  married, 
and  several  others  were  about  to  be  so.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  overseers  were  members  of  Christian 
churches,  and  four  were  deacons.  As  a body  the 
overseers  were  described  as  intellectual,  possessed 
of  practical  good  sense,  sound  morality,  and  as  use- 
ful, exemplary  citizens  their  equals  might  be  chal- 
lenged Very  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of 
ttie  factories  in  Lowell  were  men  distinguished  for 
piety  and  benevolence,  and  who  excited  a watchful, 
beneficent  interest  over  the  moral  tone  of  the  opera 
tives  whom  they  employed.  He  did  not  say  that  all 
of  them  were  unexceptionably  good— only  the  moral 
influence,  on  the  whole,  was  decidedly  favorable. — 
Neither  did  he  mean  to  say  that  all  the  moral  in- 
fluence sprang  from  pure  benevolence  or  sound  re- 
ligion. No,  there  were  a variety  of  motives  in  the 
shape  of  self-interest  winch  concurred  in  producing  a 
generally  good  result.  One  influencing  considera- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  keeping  up  of  the  moral 
character  of  these  establishments  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  securing  their  prosperity.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  respectable  classes  who  conlriouted 
the  hands  would  not  trust  their  daughters  to  the  de- 
moralising influence,  and  the  sources  being  stopped, 
the  streams  would  cease  to  flow.  At  this  time  the 
growth  of  manufactures  was  checked  by  the  defi- 
ciency of  hands,  ana  yet  if  the  influence  were  other- 
wise than  moral,  the  present  operatives,  as  a body, 
would  leave  their  employment  and  go  home.  Beside 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  true  religious  feel- 
ing, other  motives  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  same  praiseworthy  object.  But  this  care 
was  not  confined  to  these;  for  ministers  and  teachers 
of  Sunday  schools  all  combined  to  produce  a con- 
straining, restraining,  and  salutary  influence  in  this 
factory  population.  He  had  yet  to  notice  another  pe- 
culiarly beneficial  influence  of  the  Lowell  girls  with 
regard  lo  the  moral  character  of  these  factory  opera- 
tives, and  to  which  he  requested  particular  attention. 
Wherever  Lowell  was  spoken  of,  or  this  system  was 
described,  this  commendable  feeling  of  the  female 
operatives  was  distinctly  indicated.  Dr.  Bartlett 
said,  “the  influence  of  girls  over  themselves  tended 
greatly  to  the  production  of  this  high  lone  of  moral 
character.”  This  might  he  an  over-rated  view,  as 
their  turn  for  religion,  and  respect  for  the  Bible  were 
prominently  influential,  yet  it  no  doubt  operated  as 
the  handmaid  to  the  practical  precepts  inculcated. 
They  had  an  honest,  conservative  pride  in  main- 
taining respectability  of  character.  They  would 
riot  suffer  any  superintendent  to  De  indifferent  to  this 
character  with  impunity.  No  superintendent,  or 
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overseer  could  keep  his  hands  if  he  failed  to  remove 
suspected  individuals  after  being  pointed  out.  His 
inquiries  at  Boston  and  Lowell  gave  the  same  results. 
The  general  tone  of  character  and  feeling  is  kept  so 
high,  that  any  girl  becoming  disreputable  is  not  asso- 
ciated with,  but  obliged  to  leave;  and  an  instance  of 
an  illegitimate  child  was  scarcely  known.  He  had 
heard  that  the  steady  girls  banded  together  as  a kind 
of  club,  and  thus  kept  up  the  sense  of  honor.  If 
any  girl  was  suspected  of  bad  conduct,  she  was  im- 
mediately suspended,  reported  to  the  managing  party, 
and  a petition  presented  for  her  removal.  In  unques- 
tionable cases  they  would  all  leave  the  mill  if  the 
petition  was  not  granted.  He  had  thus  described, 
with  all  the  impartiality  which  his  means  of  informa- 
tion would  allow,  the  state  and  condition,  intellec- 
tual, economical,  and  moral,  of  the  factoiy  girls  of 
Lowell;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  himself  in  thus 
exciting  their  surprise  or  contributing  to  their  plea- 
sure by  giving  information  without  endeavoring  to 
turn  so  important  a subject  to  their  advantage.  And 
whilst  the  public  position  which  he  still  retained 
among  them  demanded  some  practical  application 
for  their  advantage  and  benefit  as  a manufacturing 
population,  they,  he  trusted,  would  see  it  their  duty 
on  their  part  to  receive  with  candor  and  good  feeling 
the  suggestions  from  the  case  of  Lowell  which  he  had 
now  to  offer.  It  wonld  pe  perceived  that  the  case 
of  Lowell  was  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  there- 
fore prevented  what  was  done  there  from  becoming 
a model  for  us.  The  high  prices  they  got  for  manu- 
factures through  a protective  tariff,  enabled  them  to 
pay  high  wages,  and  the  scarceness  of  operatives 
enabled  them  to  demand  ample  remuneration,  and 
those  receiving  it  obtained  more  gain  in  saving  be- 
cause of  the  careful  and  cheap  manner  in  which  their 
lodging-houses  were  established,  while  the  amount 
of  remuneration  thus  obtained  in  saving  induced 
more  independent  persons  to  engage  in  mills.  But 
there  were  several  practices  at  Lowell,  which  not 
only  deserved  their  attention  but  also  their  imitation. 
First  he  would  suggest  to  his  young  friends  that  it 
was  their  interest  and  duty  to  emulate  their  Ameri- 
can sisters  in  their  zeal  for  educatien.  The  elements 
of  reading  in  our  factory  system  and  the  school  at- 
tendance required  from  children,  rendered  effective 
service,  and  he  had  done  his  best  in  promoting  the 
erection  of  schools  and  the  employment  of  superior 
teachers  in  Bradford  and  the  neighborhood.  (Loud 
cheers.)  But  the  want  of  due  attention  afterwards 
limits  the  benefits  of  the  best  previous  education, 
and  much  benefit  is  consequently*  lost.  Hence  the 
importance  of  emulating  the  praise-worthy  girls  of 
America  in  endeavoring  to  improve  their  minds  by 
acquiring  knowledge.  They  had  heard  of  the  efforts 
of  the  American  girls  toward  improving  their  minds, 
raising  themselves  as  rational  beings,  and  advancing 
their  condition  in  life.  It  might  not  be  practicable 
for  them  all  to  do  what  the  American  females  did,  and 
attain  what  they  had  attained;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  many  of  those  whom  he  now  addressed,  if  their 
hearts  were  set  upon  it,  might  do  a great  deal.  It 
was  in  their  power,  with  their  respectable  earnings,  to 
tain  a few  books  in  order  to  enaale  them  to  keep  up 
their  schooling  and  improve  themselves;  and  as  to 
the  time  they  had  for  this  purpose  being  very  short, 
yet  however  short  it  might  be,  it  was  not  shorter  than 
the  time  possessed  by  the  Lowell  factory  girls.  The 
better  plan  would  be  to  attend  one  hour  three  or 
four  times  a week  at  an  evening  school,  and  thus  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge  and  raise  their  condition. 
If  a sufficient  number  of  them  were  disposed  to 
adopt  this  pian,  happy  should  he  be  to  assist  them  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  so 
laudable  an  object.  Both  rooms  and  teachers  might 
be  had  for  as  many  as  were  disposed  to  attend; 
and  if  those  who  desired  to  improve  would  cultivate 
that  desire,  it  would  not  be'difficult  to  aid  them  in  so 
ennobling  a purpose.  Happy  would  it  be  for  them 
as  factory  operatives— happy  would  it  be  for  them 
as  wives  and  mothers — happy  would  it  be  for  their 
husbands — happy  would  it  be  lor  their  children — hap- 
py wonld  it  be  for  the  places  were  they  labored — 
and  he  appealed  to  them — he  asked  them — would 
they  endeavor  to  emulate  in  regard  to  religious  at- 
tainments and  intellectual  culture  what  strangers  so 
much  admired  in  the  lactory  girls  of  Lowell? — 
(Great  applause.)  In  order  to  attain  such  a condi- 
tion so' befitting  their  humility  and  sex,  let  him  sug- 
gest the  careful  cultivation  of  a high  tone  of  chaste, 
moral  principle.  In  the  case  of  the  Lowell  girls, 
they  must  remqmder  that  whatever  others  had  done 
foi  those  factory  girls,  whatever  care  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  others,  yet  all  would  not  do  without  a 
watchful  care  over  themselves  and  each  other.  And 
such  was  the  general  fact — no  care  of  others  was 
sufficient  without  our  own  care.  The  female  without 
a feeling  for  her  own  character  is  already  a lost 
woman.  One  who  had  no  self-respect  would  never 
gain  respect  from  others.  But  self-respect  and  cha- 


racter ought  to  be  valued  beyond  all  other  wordly 
considerations,  except  the  possession  of  that  chastity 
which  comes  from  religion,  but  which  respect  for 
character  supposes.  And  so  precious  is  female  pu- 
rity, that  a single  error  is  a blemish  to  respectability 
through  life.  There  is  no  repentance  for  that  fault 
which  can  restore  to  the  same  place  in  society,  though 
it  be  sought  with  many  tears.  Well  would  it  be  for 
those  whom  it  concerned  to  watch  against  the  pre- 
vailing profligacy  of  our  country.  Let  him  press 
upon  them  the  great  importance  of  the  choice  of  a 
companion,  and  a careful  consideration  of  their  as- 
sociations. To  associate  with  such  as  were  unduli- 
ful  and  regardless  of  character  was  destructive  of  all 
character  and  self-respect.  The  conduct  of  the 
Lowell  girls  in  this  respect  was  peculiarly  worthy  of 
imitation.  A case  which  had  been  named  to  him  bv 
a factory  proprietor  might  here  be  stated  wilh  ad- 
vantage. A change  had  been  made  in  the  keeper  of 
a boarding-house.  A widow  was  chosen  on  whose 
character  three  years  ago  there  rested  a cloud  of 
suspicion.  The  girls  said  that  if  this  individual  were 
put  in  the  house  they  would  leave.  The  reply  was 
that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  report,  and  she 
would  be  able  to  explain  the  circumstances  satisfac- 
torily. This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  girls,  and 
they  said  if  she  was  appointed  they  would  leave;  (hey 
said  reports  had  gone  abroad,  that  their  character 
was  everything  to  them,  and  must  not  be  risked  nor 
damaged  on  any  consideration.  The  result  was  that 
another  appointment  was  made.  The  result  was 
that  another  appointment  was  made.  He  mentioned 
this  to  show  their  peculiar  seme  of  the  importance 
of  character  in  any  person  wilh  whom  they  associa- 
ted. But  need  he  remind  them  that  with  regard  to 
character,  its  only  real  security  was  the  posssession 
of  true  religion.  (Applause.)  Without  religion 
there  might  be  generally  moral  outward  conduct,  but 
there  could  be  no  inward  purity.  It  was  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  a mere  watchful  regard  to  the 
moral  character  of  female  operatives  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  the  oversight  of  them  mthis  country, 
were  not  more  practical.  In  proposing  this  inquiry 
it  was  satisfactory  for  him  to  state,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  mill-owners  in  the  town  and  par- 
ish of  Bradford,  did  interest  themselves  abont  the 
moral  character  of  the  females  whom  they  employ- 
ed. There  were  those  vvho  saw  and  felt  their  respon- 
sibility as  masters,  and  who  would  not,  knowingly, 
retain  an  ill-conducted  female  in  their  employment; 
and  no  doubt  among  the  majority  of  our  manufac- 
turers, there  were  many  others  who  sought  to  pro- 
mote a healthy  moral  influence  among  their  hands, 
and  he  believed  the  larger  number  were  willing  lo  do 
so  if  they  saw  a feasible  plan  Still,  however,  he 
feared  thot  our  masters,  as  a body,  did  not  sufficient 
ly  feel  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  their  hands,  which  the  principles  of 
Christian  obligation  taught  them.  This  was  more 
supported  by  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons in  mines,  &c.,  than  he  had  occasion  to  assume. 
The  commissioners  said  “it  is  fearful  to  see  how  ex- 
empt the  employers  of  labor  hold  themselves  from 
moral  obligation  towards  those  from  whose  industry 
their  fortunes  spring.  Of  those  who  do  so  attend  to 
this  duty,  it  is  done  by  many  without  personal  attend- 
ance of  their  own.”  “These  vicarious  attendances,” 
Mr.  Symons  said,  “are  seldom  and  few.”  But  there 
were  records  of  occasional  instances  on  the  part  ol 
masters  attending  to  the  religious  behavior  and  imer- 
ests  of  those  they  employed;  and  in  such  cases  there 
was  a corresponding  benefit  in  the  good  order,  well- 
being, and  character  of  the  individuals  employed. — 
The  degrees  of  regard  paid  here  and  at  Lowell,  to 
the  moral  character  of  operatives,  he  need  not  say, 
would  not  form  a fair  comparison;  for  at  Lowell  they 
had  motives  which  did  not  prevail  with  us;  yet  we 
might  with  great  advantage  emulate  their  careful, 
moral,  surveillance,  for  he  knew  of  no  feeling  which 
deserved  more  cherishing  by  masters  than  a kind, 
watchful,  strict,  and  paternal  consideration  for  their 
hands,  particularly  the  female  portion  A Christian 
duty  was  thus  involved  in  caring  for  their  work- 
people, not  as  mere  machines,  but  as  moral  beings 
lent  to  them  for  their  use,  and  intrusted  with  their 
conduct  and  welfare,  and  this  would  cement  the 
kindred  bonds  between  employers  and  employed. — 
(Loud  applause.)  Thus  would  an  additional  restric 
lion  be  put  upon  their  various  propensities,  the  tone 
of  morals  would  be  raised,  and  a* blessing  would  fall 
on  both  parties.  (Applause.)  Some  check  would 
be  given  to  the  vice  and  profligacy  so  prevalent  in 
this  professedly  Christian  country,  whereby  such 
numbers  of  the  female  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try suffered  such  deep  injury  and  such  great  degrada- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Another  inquiry  he  begged  to  sug- 
gest for  the  consideration  of  manufacturers,  and  that 
was,  whether  something  could  not  be  done  for  female 
factory  operatives,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  mills 


and  factories.  (Hear.)  It  had  occurred  to  him 
while  reflecting  on  this  important  subject  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  calculated  to  promote  these  use- 
ful ends.  The  suggestion  he  would  offer  was  the 
formation  of  an  association  among  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  overseers,  uniting  with  them  other  be- 
nevolent individuals  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  operative  classes.  If  such  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  its  primary  object  would  be  to  con- 
sider the  best  and  most  practical  methods  of  carry- 
ing its  commendable  object  into  effect,  and  organise 
the  instrumentality  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
methods  agreed  on.  Among  the  different  plans  which 
might  be  proposed — and  he  suggested  it  rather  for 
consideration  than  recommendation — first,  the  esta- 
blishing of  a visiting  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  female  operatives,  especi- 
ally those  residing  in  lodging-houses.  The  commit- 
tee might  comprise  a ladies’  branch,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  perioical  or  occasional  visits  to  such  houses 
would  have  a very  restraining  and  salutary  influence, 
and  the  proper  object  would  be  the  determination  of 
the  character  of  the  house,  and  which  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee.  If  such  report  were  unfa- 
vorable then  then  the  factory  operatives  might  be  re- 
quested to  remove  to  another  and  more  fitting  house. 
Secondly,  they  sUouid  encourage  and  promote  the 
deposits  in  Savings’  banks.  This  might  be  underta- 
ken by  the  visitors  or  other  branches  of  the  associa- 
tions. Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a library  of 
books  for  the  use  of  all  factory  operatives,  either 
without  payment  or  a very  small  subscription. — 
Fourthly,  the  establishment  of  a Factory  Sick  Club. 
Fifthly,  the  establishment  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Classes  in  different  districts  of  the  town.  These 
were  but  hints  hastily  thrown  together,  to  show  that 
there  were  practical  methods  by  which  the  condition 
ol  the  operatives — especially  females — might  be  im- 
proved. (Loud  cheers.)  And  thankful  should  he 
be  if  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  should  receive 
these  suggestions  in  the  same  spirit  of  Christian 
earnestness  as  that  in  which  he  gave  Ihem,  and  he 
gave  them,  and  be  induced  lo  take  up  for  inquiry  a 
subject  of  such  honorable  import  among  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  an  honor  to  Bradford,  were  it  as  a 
town  of  manufacturers,  to  come  forward  in  this 
warm  and  generous  consideration  for,  and  kindness 
towards,  the  operative  instruments  of  their  own 
prosperity,  and  take  the  lead  in  a work  of  philan- 
thropy, which,  by  the  blessiag  of  God  on  the  mighty 
energies  of  its  inhabitants,  was  now  taking  the  lead 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
(Loud  applause.)  By  so  doing,  it  would  consecrate 
the  prosperity  of  this  rapidly  rising  town,  and  yield  a 
public,  beneficial  thank  offering  to  that  gracious  Pro- 
vidence by  whose  blessing  it  is  that  riches  and  honor 
do  come.  (Continued  applause  ) He  would  just 
add  a few  words  more,  and  observe  that  one  more 
requirement  for  putting  our  operatives  in  their  pro- 
per position,  was  the  abridging  of  their  long  hours  of 
labor.  (Hear,  and  applause.)  In  this  particular 
alone  Lowell  afforded  no  example,  their  hours  of 
labor  being  fully  as  long  as  ours;  but  if  their  opera- 
tives were  found  in  a belter  condition  than  those  in 
England,  it  was  not  because  of  long  hours,  but  in 
spite  of  them.  (Hear.)  The  other  causes  were  suffi- 
cient lo  account  for  the  difference;  but  if  they  were 
well  off  wilh  long  hours,  undoubtedly  they  would 
be  physically,  if  not  mentally,  better  off  with  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  What  was  an  error  in  Lowell  was  a 
greater  error  in  England;  for  here  the  factory  opera- 
tives began  young,  and  did  not  start  fair  in  point  of 
education.  We  have  more  to  give  up,  and  have 
more  married  women  employed  than  at  Lowell.  He 
wished  from  his  heart  there  were  fewer.  (Hear, 
and  cheers.)  No  woman  with  a family  could  do 
justice  to  it  while  woiking  abroad.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Nay,  no  married  woman  can  make  her  husband  com- 
fortable, or  make  his  house  respectable,  while  work- 
ing at  the  factory.  For  a cheerful,  healthy,  fair, 
smiling  happy  wife,  there  must  be  a stay-at-nome 
wife.  (Lorid  applause.)  And  far  belter,  he  would 
say,  was  the  humble  fare,  if  wholesome  and  sufficient, 
wilh  so  many  elements  of  domestic  comfort,  than 
the  gams  of  a wife  who  toiled  at  the  mill  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  making  a hard-working  man  happy.  (Ap- 
plause.) Your  happiness  is  as  precious  as  ours;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  comfort  or  a domestic  fire- 
side, unless  your  wives  performed  those  duties  which 
belonged  to  domestic  superintendence.  The  worthy 
lecturer  then  gave  his  views  and  reasons  in  support . 
of  a ten  hour  bill,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  such 
a measure  would  be  followed  by  a more  healthy 
trade,  and  though  profits  might  not  be  large,  yet  they 
would  be  steady.  The  full  tide  would  not  rise  so 
high,  nor  the  ebb  tide  fall  so  low,  and  neither  mas- 
ter nor  man  would  suffer  much  damage.  Advocating 
as  he  would  an  abridgement  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
factories,  he  was,  however,  far  from  approving,  but 
would  rather  deeply  deprecate  the  unfriendly  spirit 
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of  the  great  body  of  olher  classes.  Unfortunately, 
manufacturers  anti  agriculturists  were  unwont  to 
show  tenderness  to  each  other;  but  they  were  more 
materially  concerned  in  each  other’s  prosperity  than 
they  were  aware  of;  but  whatever  be  the  faults  of 
either,  let  the  censers  change  places,  be  put  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  they  would  pursue  the  same 
course.  Human  nature  was  essentially  selfish,  and 
the  desire  for  gain  when  pursued  under  another  influ- 
ence, ran  into  the  same  excess,  no  matter  who  the 
party  might  be.  The  self-denial  of  true  religion  alone 
would  chasten  and  eradicate  the  love  of  gain,  and 
until  that  penetrated  the  world  of  business,  it  would 
be  characterized  by  selfishness  and  the  idolatry  of 
mammon.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Doctor  having  concluded,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  most  enthusiastically  carried,  and  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman announced  ano  her  lecture  on  the  factories. 
The  large  assembly  then  retired.  [About  1200  per- 
sons present.] 


.SPEECH  OF  MR.  MILLER,  OP  IV.  J. 


ON  TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 


IN  SENATE — FEBRUARY  25,  1845. 

The  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey, 
rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to 
the  senate  for  its  courtesy  last  night  in  not  compel- 
ling me  to  proceed  with  the  debate  at  the  late  hour 
at  which  the  senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker) 
concluded  his  speech.  I confess  that  1 have  no  great 
love  for  a “midnight  cry,”  even  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas.  The  delay  may  also  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  If  it  does  not  defeat  the  mea- 
sure altogeiher,  it  has  at  least  retarded  its  consum- 
mation for  another  day,  and  permitted  one  more  sun 
to  rise  upon  our  glorious  republic  as  it  is.  The  con- 
stitution is  yet  unbroken;  what  another  day  may  bring 
forth  we  know  not,  but  the  signs  are  inauspicious.  It 
is  said  that  :he  ceremony  of  annexation  is  to  take  place 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  friends  are  all  ready, 
each  prepared  to  perform  his  part — the  oracle  has 
spoken  fr.  m the  Hermitage.  The  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Buchanan)  has  said  that  the  deed  must 
be  done  noia;  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mer- 
rick) holds  the  charmed  ring;  but  who,  who,  I ask, 
will  pronounce  upon  this  unholy,  unlawful  congres- 
sional union  the  solemn  declaration,  “what  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder?” 

In  the  name  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  request  of 
her  legislature,  I protest  against  this  measure.  She 
believes  that  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to  ad- 
mit a foieign  state  into  this  Union;  and  that,  if  we 
now,  by  a mere  majority  in  congress,  admit  Texas, 
we  shall  inflict  a deep  wound  upon  the  constitution, 
commit  a flagrant  ?ct  of  injustice  to  the  rights  of 
the  native  born  states  of  the  confederacy,  and  thus 
endanger,  if  not  destroy,  the  peace  and  durability  of 
the  Union  itself.  Some  of  these  results  have  mani 
fesled  themselves  even  during  the  discussion  of  this 
measure.  The  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  in 
his  fervent  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  states, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  name,  location,  and  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  domestic  states. 

That  senator  lias  been  lately  so  much  engaged  in 
examining  the  map  of  Texas  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  geography  of  his  own  country.  Yesterday,  when 
he  took  occasion  to  reply  to  some  remarks  made  by 
my  colleague,  be  could  not  recall  the  name  of  onr 
state,  and  upon  inquiry  of  gentlemen  about  him  for 
the  “name  of  that  stale  lying  over  there,  somewhere 
toward  New  York,”  was  told  it  was  New  Jersey. — 
Now,  all  this  may  have  arisen  from  a momentary 
slip  of  the  memory,  yet  1 must  confess  I was  not  a 
little  mortified  that  New  Jersey,  at  such  a time,  arid 
upon  a debate  like  this, should  require  an  introduction 
in  the  senate  of  the  U.  Stales.  In  this  day  of  progres- 
sive democracy,  when  old  things  are  to  be  done  away , 
when  the  identity  of  the  Union  is  to  be  changed  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  it  becomes  the  small  slates 
to  become  somewhat  jealous,  even  of  their  names; 
and,  for  fear  that  we  may  be  left  behind  Hike  rotten 
boroughs  in  this  majestic  march  after  universal  do- 
minion, 1 beg  leave  to  remind  the  senator  from  Ohio 
that  there  is  a state  in  this  Union  called  New  Jersey. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. — 
There,  in  times  of  old,  men  fought  for  liberty,  the 
very  battle-field  of  the  revolution,  where  was  con 
summafed  that  palriotic  struggle  for  independence 
which  secured  to  us  that  very  constitution  now  about 
to  be  biolren,  and  perfected  that  Union  now  in  dan- 
ger of  being  severed.  Ohio  should  be  the  last  to  for- 
get New  Jersey.  That  stale  was  first  settled  by  Jer- 
seymen.  The  first  axe  that  was  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  native  forest  where  now  stands  the  queen  city  of 
the  west,  was  wielded  by  a Jersey  man.  Her  towns 
and  villages  are  filled  with  our  truehearted  sons,  who, 


when  the  Union  is  in  danger,  will  turn  their  backs 

upon  Texas,  and  look  with  pleasure  and  pride  to  the 
green  hills  of  their  native  state. 

All  admit  the  importance  of  this  measure — that 
deep  and  lasting  results  will  follow  from  its  adoption. 
It  will  form  a new  era  in  our  history;  the  era  of 
foreign  dominion;  the  extinction  of  a sister  republic, 
and  the  annexation  of  its  territory  and  people  to  our 
government.  The  right  of  extending  our  constitu- 
tion over  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  the  right  of 
aliens  to  a seat  in  this  chamber,  to  interfere  with 
our  laws  and  institutions;  the  assumption  of  debts 
that  we  never  contracted;  the  extension  of  slavery 
beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States;  the 
sanctity  of  treaties;  the  disturbance  of  national  boun 
daries;  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  Union,  are  all 
embraced  in  this  measure,  and  bound  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a bundle,  by  the  resolutions  now  upon  that  table 

This  question  now  comes  to  us  surrounded  and 
upheld  by  almost  overpowering  influences.  The 
present  executive,  with  the  influence  he  still  retains, 
is  frantic  in  its  favor,  while  the  president  elect  is 
pledged  to  its  support.  He  was  chosen  for  Texas. 
All  that  executive  patronage  can  effect  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Texas.  Yes,  sir,  Texan  influence  is  now 
forming  our  next  cabinet;  the  road  to  office  is  through 
Texas.  The  wise  men,  not  of  the  east  alone,  butol 
the  north  and  south,  follow  the  lone  star.  In  aid  of 
this  comes  public  opinion,  like  a mighty  avalanche 
bearing  down  upon  our  hopes  and  fears;  further  on 
may  he  seen  the  buzzard  throng  of  land-jobbers, 
scrip-dealers,  speculators,  and  adventures,  all  eager 
to  secure  their  prey.  Over  all,  and  above  all  these 
combined  powers,  presides  the  master  spirit,  great 
Jackson  himself,  urging  od  the  trained  bands  with 
the  cry,  now  or  never. 

To  attempt  resistance  to  a power  so  tremendous  is 
like  throwing  one’s  self  before  the  rolling  car  of 
Juggernaut.  But,  great  as  may  be  the  risk,  I consi- 
der it  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  resist  to  the  last;  and 
if  we  fall  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
even  in  our  political  death,  that  we  stood  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  last. 

A year  ago  we  met  this  same  question  in  the  form 
of  a treaty;  we  met  it  manfully,  ascertained  its  ori- 
gin, detected  its  fraud,  denounced  its  object,  and,  af- 
ter a full  debate,  defeated  the  measure  by  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  senate.  The  country  pronounced  that 
a noble  contest  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
honor  of  the  Union  against  executive  intrigue  and 
influence.  The  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton) 

[ was  the  hero  of  that  campaign.  Right  nobly  did  he 
j bear  himself  in  the  very  front  and  thickest  of  the 
fight,  upholding  with  his  strong  arm  the  untarnished 
glory  of  his  country  amidst  a shower  of  deadly  balls 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

| If  in  that  noble  resistance  the  honorable  senator 
(as  is  said)  lost  some  old  friends,  I can  assure  him 
; that  he  won  for  himself  a host  of  new  ones. 

The  first  campaign  being  over,  and  the  executive 
j finding  himself  defeated  in  his  favorite  measure  by 
■ the  constitutional  action  of  the  senate,  sets  to  work 
I to  devise  some  means  of  overcoming  our  power  of 
j resistance.  In  the  scheme  adopted  he  has  shown 
| himself  a skilful  tactician,  a very  hero  at  a siege. — 

; Finding  that  no  power  from  without  could  overcome 
j the  force  witliin,  he  adopts  a plan  to  reduce  it  by 
stratagem — the  two-third  vote  must  be  got  rid  of,  a 
j mere  majority  can  be  managed.  He  makes  his  breach 
! through  the  house  of  representatives;  he  enters 
through  the  legislalive  door,  and  one-third  of  our 
power  is  annihilated  by  the  stratagem  of  converting 
I the  treaty  into  a joint  resolution. 

I trust  in  God  that  this  cunning  manoeuvre  may 
! not  prove  successful — that  the  senate  will  be  consist- 
ent and  true  to  itself. 

j In  addition  to  the  high  motives  which  induced  us 
! to  reject  the  treaty,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  de- 
, fend  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  sovereign  states 
i of  the  Union.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  it 
[Cannot  be  conceived  that  the  senate  will  turn  recre- 
ant to  itself,  by  showing  the  while  feather  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  yielding  to  artifice  w hat  it  deni- 
ed to  power;  tamely  submitting  to  do  for  the  in-com- 
ing  that  which  is  boldly  denied  to  the  out-going  ad- 
ministration. No!  I will  not  harbor  such  a thought. 
The  senate  must  remain  true  to  itself,  true  to  the 
constitution,  true  to  the  Union. 

However  unanimous  the  friends  of  annexation 
may  be  in  desiring  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob 
ject,  is  is  evident  that  they  are  greatly  divided  as  to 
the  mode  and  means  of  bringing  it  about.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  d me  by  treaty,  some  by 
legislation,  others  by  a urm  n of  both,  while  a large 
majority  think  it  should  be  managed  anyhow.  Now, 
without  spending  time  to  consider  these  several  and 
somewhat  inconsistent  p ans,  I am  inclined  to  think 
the  any  hows  are  the  belter  politicians.  The  honor- 
able senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  be- 
longs (if  1 understand  him  correctly)  to  this  latter 


class:  he  will  not  stand  upon  the  form  and  the  man- 
ner, so  that  the  measure  be  accomplished.  The  se- 
nator is  right.  Boggle  about  forms,  or  about  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  measure, and  it  is  inevita- 
tably  lost.  Keeping  steadily  in  view  tne  great  po- 
pular idea  that  Texas  must  be  ours,  that  the  people 
have  willed  it,  nay  settled  it,  at  the  last  election,  and 
then  closing  our  eyes  upon  every  constitutional  im- 
pediment, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  Texas 
into  the  Union  under  the  supreme  sanction  of  public 
opinion.  This,  after  all,  is  but  following  in  the  wake 
of  progressive  democracy.  The  people  are  getting 
tired  of  this  old  country  of  ours  with  its  narrow  li- 
mits, its  worn-out  lands,  where  even  slavery  is  in 
danger  of  expiring  for  want  of  new  cotton  fields  and 
sugar  plantations  to  cultivate. 

The  area  of  freedom  too  must  be  extended;  we  are 
terribly  cramped  for  the  want  of  space  and  air. — 
Extended  too  only  in  one  direction;  the  waves  of  de- 
mocracy are  now  all  setting  one  way.  They  are 
now  dashing  with  irresistible  power  upon  our  south- 
western border.  What  shall  resist  their  fury?  You 
may  set  up  the  constitution  as  a barrier,  and  say 
hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further;  here  let  thy 
proud  waves  be  staid;  but  I fear,  as  in  the  case  of  old 
king  Canute,  the  waves  of  democracy  wilt  be  found 
as  disobedient  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Yes,  sir, 
if  Texas  be  admitted  it  will  be  by  force — not  force 
of  arms,  but  by  force  of  public  opinion,  got  up  for 
the  occasion,  annihilating  all  forms  of  law  and  all 
constitutional  impediments. 

But  to  return  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  annexa- 
tion now  proposed.  It  is  by  joint  resolutions,  the 
first  of  which  is  as  follows: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Slates  etf  America  in  congress  assem - , 
bled,  That  congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  republic  of  Texas  maybe  erected  into  a new 
state,  to  be  called  the  Stale  of  Texas,  with  a repub- 
lican form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  as- 
sembled, with  the  consent  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  states  of  this  Union.” 

I consider  this  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
proposition  of  congress  to  form  a union  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Texas.  It  is  made 
directly  to  Texas  in  her  sovereign,  independent  ca- 
pacity. The  conditions  are,  that  she  shall  dissolve 
her  present  government  and  erect  herself  into  a new 
state,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  admitted  into  this  Union. 
Now,  it  is  apparent  upon  the  very  face  of  this  reso- 
lution that  it  is  something  more  than  the  admission 
of  a new  state  or  the  acquisition  of  territory.  It  is 
an  act  of  union  between  two  republics,  Texas  con- 
senting to  change  her  form  of  government  into  what 
is  called  a new  stale,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  act. 
Again,  this  resolution  admits  that  the  governmentof 
Texas  cannot  form  the  union.  The  people  of  Texas 
are  asked  to  give  (heir  consent,  through  a conven- 
tion to  he  called  for  that  purpose.  Why  this  pre- 
caution? If  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales  has 
the.  power  to  bind  the  people  of  this  country  to  an- 
nexation, why  may  not  the  congress  of  Texas  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Texas?  The  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  countries  are  similar.  Have 
not  the  people  within  our  Union  as  much  right  to 
say  who  shall  be  admitted  into  their  family,  as  the 
foreigner  has  to  refuse  or  accept  admittance?  Is  the 
strangei  w ho  knocks  at  your  door  to  ask  no  other 
consent  but  his  own  for  permission  to  make  a partof 
your  family?  It  is  admitttd  that  there  is  no  power 
in  the  government  of  Texas  to  transfer  and  bind  its 
people  to  a union  with  the  people  of  the  U.  States. 
Where  then,  I ask,  is  to  be  found  the  power  m this 
government  to  bind  Hie  people  of  the  United  States 
to  a union  with  the  people  of  Texas?  Are  the  tree 
people  of  this  republic  lobe  united,  for  all  future 
time,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  to  the  destinies  of  a foreign 
country,  to  pay  its  debts,  to  fight  is  battles,  to  assume 
all  its  national  and  international  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, and  to  fraternize  with  the  manners,  customs, 
and  vices  of  its  people  at  the  mere  discretion  of  con- 
gress, by  a joint  resolution  passed  by  a mere  party 
majority?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  republics  are  to 
be  pulled  down  and  .reconstructed?  the  manner  in 
which  constitutions  are  to  be  abrogated  and  new  po- 
litical unions  to  be  formed?  Mr.  Jefferson  doubted 
the  constitutional  authority  to  purchase  the  territory 
of  Louisiana.  Timid  politician!  no  longer  worthy  to 
be  called  the  great  apostle  of  democracy!  The  dis- 
ciples have  grown  wiser  than  their  master,  and  bet- 
ter understand  the  law.  They  have  discovered  a 
clear  authority  in  our  constitution  not  only  to  pur- 
chase adjoining  territory,  but  to  annex  all  the  nation 
of  the  earth  to  our  Union,  and  convert  a world  of 
aliens  into  citizens  by  a joint  resolution  of  con- 
gress. 
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But  I will  not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
as  I have  on  a former  occasion  expressed  my  opinion 
at  large  that  there  is  no  power  under  our  constitu- 
tion, either  by  treaty  or  by  legislation,  to  admit  a 
foreign  country  into  the  Union.  I still  believe  that 
this  transcendent  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, never  surrendered  by  them  to  their  representa- 
tives, legislative  or  executive.  Whenever  the  people 
think  proper  to  change  the  Union,  and  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  our  constitution,  so  as  to  embrace  any  or  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
the  power  to  accomplish  it. 

Whether  this  power  exist  at  all  in  the  constitution, 
is  not  now  the  question.  The  friends  of  annexation 
affirm  the  existence  oi'lhe  power.  They  have  sought 
to  exercise  it  two  ways,  first  by  treaty  and  now  by 
legislation.  The  precise  question  now  is,  whether 
this  power  belongs  to  the  executive  or  to  the  legisla 
tive  branch  ot  the  government.  All  admit  that  it 
cannot  be  exercised  by  both.  Whatever  name  or 
form  may  be  given  to  this  proceeding,  it  is,  in  sub- 
stance and  in  lact,  a treaty  It  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  sovereign  powers — bet  ween  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Texas. 
The  proposition  on  our  part  is  made  directly  to  the 
sovereign  authority  of  Texas — agreeing,  on  our  part, 
that  if  she  will  surrender  that  sovereignty,  dissolve 
her  present  form  of  government,  and  convert  herself 
into  a new  state,  we  will  admit  her  into  the  Union 
upon  certain  specified  conditions,  if  the  government 
of  Texas  accept  this  proposition,  and  comply  with 
the  conditions,  the  agreement  or  treaty  is  executed 
in  form  between  the  two  sovereign  powers.  Now, 
the  question  arises,  can  congress,  acting  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity,  make  an  agreement  like  this? 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker)  says 
it  is  not  a treaty ; and,  to  prove  his  assertion,  he  gives 
a definition  of  a treaty,  which  is,  1 must  say,  alto- 
gether new  to  me.  A treaty  he  defines  as  “an  in- 
strument in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities.”  This  sounds  very  much  like 
the  old  common  law  definition  of  a deed.  It  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  every  indenture,  whether  execut 
ed  by  individuals  or  by  nations.  I admit  that  this 
resolution  has  not  the  form  of  a treaty;  neither  i3  it 
executed  by  the  parties  who  are  authorized  to  make 
treaties;  but  does  this  change  the  nature  of  the 
transaction?  If  the  subject-matter  belong  to  the  treaty- 
making power,  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  legis- 
lative power,  by  merely  changing  its  form.  By  the 
same  process  we  may  assume  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  objects  of  the  treaty-making  power.  Congress 
may  make  peace  and  contract  foreign  alliances  by  a 
joint  resolution,  and  the  senator  Irom  Mississippi 
would  justify  the  assumption  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  done  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed. 

It  is  much  easier  to  assume  power  than  to  exercise 
it  after  it  is  acquired.  We  have  undertaken  to  treat 
with  Texas  in  our  legislative  capacity,  but  how  are 
we  to  approach  her?  Our  jurisdiction  is  confined  to 
this  country;  we  have  no  extra-territorial  power.— 
Congress  cannot  go  to  Texas,  neither  can  the  con- 
gress of  Texas  come  to  us.  We  may  each  resolve, 
and  re-resolve,  within  our  respective  jurisdictions,  for 
annexation.  We  may  go  down  to  th  - Sabine,  beat 
our  breasts,  and  declare,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
of  congress,  that  we  desire  the  connexion;  but  there 
is  the  limit  of  our  jurisdiction— that  wall  of  sepa- 
ration, which  can  be  only  surmounted  by  the  power 
which  has  authority,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to 
bind  both  countries  at  once  in  a solemn  compact  or 
treaty. 

Again,  congress  has  no  power  to  pledge  the  faith 
of  the  nation  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  It  is 
merely  a legislative  act,  subject  to  be  repealed  by 
the  next  congress,  and  repealed  too  without  the  con- 
sent ot  the  other  contracting  party,  and  without  any 
means  of  redress  on  the  part  ol  Texas.  Not  so  with 
a treaty.  It,  when  made,  becomes  the  supreme  law 
of  both  countries,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  may  be  enforced  by  either  party  under  the  high 
sanctions  of  those  laws. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  measure  from  the  execu- 
tive to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  senate  over  the  subject  of 
treaties.  This  is  a right  too  important  to  be  trifled 
with,  to  be  shilled  about  like  juggler’s  balls.  It  was 
placed  in  the  hands  cf  the  senate  because  in  that 
body  are  represented  the  states  of  this  Union.  It  is 
in  lact  a state  right.  In  the  senate  all  the  states  meet 
upon  a basis  of  perlect  equality:  here  the  slate  of 
New  York  has  no  more  power  than  the  state  ol  Del- 
aware. Under  a treaty,  Texas  cannot  be  annexed 
unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds  oflhe  slates 
ot  the  Union;  but,  as  a legislative  act,  the  mere  ma- 
jority ot  a quorum  may  pass  the  law.  As  on  the 
passage  ot  luese  resolutions  through  the  bouse  of 
representatives,  there  were  19!)  members  voting;  one 
hundred  of  these  make  a majority.  Now,  New 


York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  four  -dates, 
can  cast  94  votes — I icking  only  six  voles  to  pass  the 
bill.  Yet.  as  a treaty  to  be  ratified  in  the  senate, 
these  states  can  give  no  more  votes  than  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Jersev,  Delaware,  and  Connecticut. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie) 
says  there  is  very  little  difference,  after  all,  between 
the  two  third  and  the  majority  principle,  only  four 
senators;  “and  what  are  four  senators  worth?  They 
may  be  easily  bought  up  at  any  time  by  executive 
patronage.”  I have  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
saleability  of  senators,  or  of  the  state  of  the  market 
at  present;  yet  I have  no  doubt  that  if  this  measure 
required  four  more  votes,  instead  of  one  to  carry  it, 
Texas  would  not  be  annexed  at  this  session.  But  1 
will  tell  the  senator  what  is  the  constitutional  value 
of  four  senators.  They  are  the  value  of  two  sove- 
reign states;  and  though  two  senators  from  the  smal 
lest  state  in  the  Union  may  not  have  any  more  body 
ami  brains  than  any  two  representatives  from  New 
York,  yet  upon  this  question  they  are  equal  to  the 
thirty-four  representatives  from  that  state  in  the 
other  house. 

We  of  the  small  states  are  now  asked  to  yield  our 
equality.  We  recollect  too  well  the  history  of  this  fea- 
ture in  our  constitution — the  difficulties,  the  exertions, 
and  sacrifices  attending  its  acquisition,  to  yield  it  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this. 

It  was  on  this  very  question — the  equality  of  the 
state  in  the  senate — that  the  convention  of  1787  well 
nigh  dissolved  without  accomplishing  their  important 
work — the  large  states  contending  for  a majority  of 
representatives  in  both  branches  of  congress,  while 
the  small  slates,  with  unyielding  firmness,  demanded 
an  equality  in  one  branch  at  least.  Then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  said  to  Mr.  Madison 
“that  the  smaller  states  would  sooner  submit  to  a 
foreign  power  than  submit  to  be  deprived  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  an  equality  of  suffrage, 
and  thus  be  thrown  under  the  domination  ol  the  large 
states.” 

To  such  an  extreme  point  was  this  question  pushed 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  brought 
to  a stand,  and  the  hearts  of  its  paliiolic  memhers 
filled  with  hopeless  despondency;  it  was  upon  this 
question  and  at  this  moment  of  gloom  that  Franklin, 
the  patriot  and  philosopher,  acknowledging  that  hu- 
man wisdom  was  exhausted,  said  that  the  difficulties 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  could  only  be  over- 
come by  asking,  in  humble  prayer,  wisdom  from 
Heaven.  The  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  yield- 
ing to  the  smaller  states  the  right  of  equality  in  the 
senate.  This  right,  so  acquired,  the  weaker  slates  of 
this  Union  should  ever  cherish  and  defend. 

In  times  past  we  have  heard  much  about  state 
rights;  most  ol  them  were  imaginary  or  constructive; 
but  now  we  have  a real,  a constitutional  state  right 
to  defend,  one  which  our  patriot  fathers  contended 
for  to  the  last.  We  are  now  asked  to  relinquish  that 
right,  to  yield  the  equality  of  sovereign  states,  to  sur- 
render the  executive  power  of  the  seriate;  and  to 
whom,  and  for  what?  To  a party  majority  in  congress 
for  the  annexation  of  a foreign  state. 

But  there  are  other  objections  attending  this  con- 
gressional compact  which  I have  some  curiosity  to 
hear  answered  by  its  friends.  One  of  the  conditions 
named  in  these  resolutions  is,  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion to  be  formed  by  the  people  of  Texas  “shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  laid  belore  congress  for  its  final  action  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1846.”  Now,  it 
is  impossible  for  Texas  to  comply  with  this  condi- 
tion, without  a paipable  violation  of  her  present  con- 
stitution. 

That  constitution  directs  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  altered  or  amended.  The  amend- 
ment must  first  be  proposed  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives or  senate,  and,  if  agreed  to  by  a majority 
of  members,  to  be  entered  on  the  journal,  then  re- 
ferred to  the  next  congress,  and  published  for  three 
months  prior  to  the  election.  If  the  next  congress 
shall  agree  to  the  proposition  hy  a vote  of  two  thirds 
of  ail  the  members  chosen  to  each  house,  then  it  may 
be  submitted  to  the  people. 

The  congress  of  Texas  is  chosen  annually,  and 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  September.  This  pro- 
position of  ours  cannot,  therefore,  be  submitted  to 
the  Texas  congress  until  the  first  of  September  next. 
It  must  then  be  postponed  until  a new  congress  be 
elected,  and  alter  that  be  submitted  to  the  people. — 
Thus  it  will  take  at  least  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  betore  Texas  can  lawfully  present  herself  for 
annexation.  Now,  I would  respectfully  ask  of  sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  whether  they  intend  to  estao- 
lish  the  principle  that  a written  constitution  may 
be  altered  in  any  other  way  than  in  that  provided  for 
in  the  instrument  itself?  That  a mere  majority  of 
ttie  people  may  meet  without  authority  of  iaw  any 
where,  and  at  any  time,  and  abolish  one  constitu- 


tion and  establish  another?  If  they  do  not  intend  to 
san-tion  t h is  principle,  why  send  a proposition  to 
Texas  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  these  results? — 
But,  again,  suppose  the  'Texan  congress,  sympathiz- 
ing in  our  eager  zeal  for  annexation,  should  disre- 
gard the  requirements  of  their  constitution,  and,  at  n 
special  session,  called  for  the  purpose,  pass  a law  at 
once  for  a convention  to  form  a new  constitution, 
should  the  president,  believing  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, put  his  veto  upon  it,  and  the  congress,  never- 
theless, influenced  by  public  opinion,  pass  it  by  a 
two-third  vote.  Now,  under  this  stale  of  things, 
imagine  the  executive,  with  a minority  of  the  people 
concurring,  should  believe  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  should  de- 
termine to  stand  by  the  constitution  of  Texas  as  it 

is,  and  resist  annexation,  what,  I ask,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  become  of  your  congressional 
compact,  your  legislative  treaty?  Could  we  enforce 

it,  and  how?  By  declaring  the  executive,  and  the 
minority  acting  with  him,  to  be  revolutionists  and 
traitors?  No,  sir,  they  would  have  done  nothing  more 
than  they  had  sworn  to  do — to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country — the  revolutionists  would  be  on 
the  other  side. 

But  all  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  power  in  our  constitution,  or  rather 
a new  construction  of  an  old  power — the  power  grant- 
ed to  congress  to  admit  new  states  into  this  Union. — 
The  senator  Irom  Mississippi,  (Air.  Walker,)  is  enti- 
tled to  the  honor  of  this  discovery.  His  right  to  this 
honor  is  prior  to  that  claimed  by  Mr.  Tyler:  to  him, 
therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  authority  in  support 
of  this  new  theory. 

I was  anxious  to  know  by  what  logic,  precedents, 
or  analogies,  that  senator  had  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  congress  had  the  power  to  pass  laws 
which  were  intended  to  operate  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  people  and  territory  of  a 
foreign  country.  Last  night  that  senator  favored  us 
with  his  precedents  and  analogies.  These  were  the 
laws  of  congress  authorising  the  postmaster  general 
to  purchase  post  office  stamps  in  England:  “for  the 
exchange  of  books  with  foreign  governments;”  “for 
regulating  international  copy  right.”  These,  with 
other  laws  of  a similar  character,  constitute  the  au- 
thorities to  justify  congress  in  legislating  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  nations  and  empires.  Congress  may 
purchase  a post  office  stamp  costing  sixpence,  ergo, 
she  may  contract  for  Texas.  We  may  exchange  a 
volume  of  our  laws  for  a volume  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, therefore,  we  may  drive  a bargain  for  the 
purchase  of  England  herself.  It  is  a saying  with  the 
profession  that  authority  can  be  found  in  the  books 
for  any  case.  This  case  will  prove  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  sui  generis;  so  bold  and  so  novel  that 
even  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  may  be  excused  for  not  finding  a pre- 
cedent. Neither  of  the  laws  referred  to  have  an 
extra  territorial  operation:  they  do  not  in  the  least 
affect  either  the  people  or  the  territory  of  a foreign 
country. 

To  return  to  the  power  of  congress  to  admit  new 
states.  The  words  of  the  constitution  are:  “New 
states  may  be  admitted  by  congress  into  this  Union.” 
What  is  here  meant  by  new  states?  The  obvious 
meaning  is,  states  to  be  formed  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution;  but  where,  and  by  whom,  are 
these  states  to  be  framed?  Within  the  Union  or  with- 
out  it?  By  our  own  citizens  or  by  foreigners?  The 
advocates  of  this  measure  say  that  this  power  is  not 
confined  to  the  territories  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Union,  but  that  the  world  is  open 
to  its  operations;  thus  making  this  clause  oflhe  con- 
stitution a door  through  whion  all  nations  and  tribes 
(clean  and  unclean)  may  be  admitted  into  our  poli- 
tical ark  at  the  discretion  of  congress.  Without  go- 
ing into  the  history  of  the  constitution  or  resorung 
to  the  opinions  of  its  fathers,  it  appears  tome  that 
the  question  can  be  settled  by  considering  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  the  limited  character  of  that  pow- 
er of  congress  now  sought  to  be  enlarged,  and  tne 
manner  in  which  that  power  has  been  exercised  oy 
our  government  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Our  constitution  was  nut  made  for  the  world 
at  large.  Its  great  object  was  the  establishment  of 
fundamental  laws  for  the  government  and  protection 
of  the  people  and  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
constitution,  in  fact,  formed  a nation  ol  one  people 
with  fixed  boundaries,  giving  to  it  name,  c ipaciiy  and 
identity.  To  extend  tins  constitution  to  other  coun- 
tries, to  England  or  to  France,  will  be  to  make  a new 
nation,  composed  of  other  people,  and  differing  in 
character  and  in  identity. 

The  power  invoked  from  the  constitution  for  this 
herculean  task  is  the  legislative  power,  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  must  have  its  beginning  and  end 
within  the  country;  possessing  no  capacity,  inherent 
or  derived,  to  go  beyond  our  territorial  jurisdiction. 
And  yet  this  power  is  now  selected  as  the  great  lever 
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by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  raised 
from  their  old  foundations  and  placed  within  our 
Union.  If  foreign  authority  is  to  be  exercised  too 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  within  the  coun- 
try sufficient  subject  matter  lor  its  full  exercise,  we 
have  two  of  our  own  territories,  Florida  and  Iowa, 
now  knocking  at  the  door  for  admission  as  states. — 
Other  territoiies  are  organized  and  will  soon  be  rea- 
dy for  admission.  That  vast  domain  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  (and  all  our  own,)  is 
still  to  be  settled  by  our  people,  formed  into  territo- 
ries and  organized  into  stales.  With  this  wide  and 
unoccupied  domestic  field  lying  directly  before  us, 
and  affording  full  scope  for  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  this  power  lor  one  hundred  years  to  coine,  we 
are  called  upon  to  leave  the  country  in  search  of  new 
objects  of  legislation,  and  to  exercise  the  power  in 
the  admission  of  foreign  states.  All  this,  too,  is  to 
be  done  under  a new  and  mere  verbal  construction 
of  the  constitution,  a play  upon  the  words  ‘‘new 
states.”  We  are  told  that  the  grant  is  general,  not 
confined  to  the  Union,  and  broad  enough  to  include 
loreign  as  well  as  domestic  states.  I beg  leave  to 
put  to  the  advocates  of  this  construction  a case  in 
law.  Suppose  a man  owning  a farm  of  one  thou- 
sand acres,  one- half  improved  and  fenced  off  into 
what  we  call  fields,  and  the  other  half  unimproved,  \ 
should  appoint  an  agent  to  take  charge  of  his  farm  j 
with  these  powers:  That  new  fields  may  be  admit- 

ted by  the  agent  into  the  farm,  but  no  new  field  shall 
be  formed  or  created  within  any  other  field.  Now, ; 
suppose  the  agent,  not  liking  the  labor  of  clearing  j 
the  wild  land  within  the  limits  of  the  farm,  and  wish- 1 
ing  to  oblige  a neighbor  who  owned  a cleared  field 
adjoining,  should  purchase  or  lease  this  foreign  field, 
bring  into  the  farm,  and  call  upon  the  principal  to: 
stand  by  the  bargain.  Could  he  sustain  himself  upon 
your  verbal  construction,  that  the  words  were  broad  j 
enough  to  include  ail  descriptions  of  fields,  foreign  as  : 
well  as  domestic; 

In  all  questions  of  construction  of  powers  grant- 
ed, it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  the  power  in 
question  has  been  exercised  before,  and  in  what  man- 
ner? 

The  power  in  question  has  frequently  been  ex- 
ercised by  congress  during  the  last  fifty  years. — 
Under  it  thirteen  new  states  have  been  added  to 
the  Uuion.  All  these  have  been  domestic  states, 
formed  upon  our  territory,  and  by  citizens  of  the  U. 
States. 

I have  examined  the  laws  under  which  these  states 
were  organized,  tracing  them  through  their  territo- 
rial existence  up  to  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
These  laws  give  the  true  construction  to  the  power 
of  congress  over  new  states.  They  show  that  th is 
power  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  act  of  admission, 
but  is  also  extended  to  the  organization  of  states. — 
In  every  case,  from  the  admission  of  Kentucky  in 
1791,  to  that  of  Michigan,  the  state  has  been  organ- 
ized under  a law  of  congress,  authorizing  the  people 
of  the  country  to  hold  a convention  for  the  adoption 
of  a state  constitution,  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  and  in  every  case  confining  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  citizens  of  the  United.  Stales  resident  in  Ike 
territory.  Louisiana  was  made  part  of  our  territory 
by  treaty,  but  she  remained  under  territorial  govern- 
ment until  1812,  when  by  a law  of  congress  she  was 
organized  into  a state  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  the  formation  of  her  state  constitution  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  also  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

So  it  appears  that,  in  all  our  past  history,  no  new 
state  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  that  was  not 
formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  But  how 
will  it  be  with  this  new  state  of  Texas?  We  have 
no  authority  over  her  till  after  her  state  constitution 
is  made  and  brought  here.  It  will  be  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas;  no  one  can  vote 
for  its  adoption  but  citizens  of  1'exas,  aliens  to  this 
government.  A citizen  of  the  United  States  cannot 
vole  there  unless  he  first  renounce  his  own  country 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Texas.  To  what 
a strange  result  has  this  proceeding  brought  us.  Here- 
tofore we  have  permitted  none  but  citizens  to  vote 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  a new  state, 
and  now  we  declare  that  none  but  aliens  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  franchise. 

A^ain,  in  the  case  of  domestic  states,  the  people 
and  °ten'ilory  out  of  which  the  new  state  is  to  be 
formed  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state.  They 
are  the  infants  of  our  republican  family,  under  our 
guardian  care  and  protection,  to  be  nurtured  in  their 
infancy,  trained  in  their  youth,  and  admitted  to  their 
equal  rights  in  manhood.  But  when  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  these  rights  depends  upon  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  congress.  They  may  form  a state  con- 
stitution and  come  to  us  and  ask  for  admission,  but 
if  refused  they  return  to  their  territorial  existence, 


slill  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  Union. 
But  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  a foreign  state. — 
If  Texas  present  her  constitution  and  we  refuse  to 
admit  her  as  a state,  she  will  fall  back  upon  her  so- 
vereignty, (provided  she  can  find  it;)  at  all  events, 
will  not  remain  a territory  of  ours.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  congressional  treatv  providing  for  that 
contingency.  We  are.  about  to  depart  from  a con- 
struction of  a power  of  congress,  which  has  been 
settled  by  fifty  years’  uniform  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  adopt  a new  constitution  for  a specific 
case.  Tdo  not  like  these  experiments  upon  the  con- 
stitution; they  lead  to  issues  to  be  feared. 

“Things  done  well. 

And  with  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear; 

Things  done  withoui  example,  in  ilieir  issue 

Are  to  be  feared.  Have  you  a precedent 

For  this  commission?  I believe  not  any; 

We  must  not  rend  our  subject  from  our  laws 

And  stick  them  in  our  will.” 

By  confining  the  exercise  of  Ibis  power  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  to  the  erection  of  domestic  states, 
we  have  nothing  to  tear.  Thus  limited,  it  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  advancing  the  strength  and  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  country;  keeping  pace 
with  gradual  advancement  of  population,  civilization 
and  law,  the  area  of  our  liberty  has  been  extended, 
without  interfering  with  the  political  rights  of  other 
nations.  Thirteen  new  states,  now  teeming  with  po- 
pulation, have  been  formed  out  of  the  wilderness. — 
In  this  glorious  march  of  independent  civilized  com- 
munities, regularly  advancing  through  their  vari- 
ous but  natural  grades  of  political  existence,  sprung 
from  one  common  ancestry,  and  protected  by  the 
same  paternal  government,  how  efficiently,  and  how 
harmoniously,  is  this  controlling  power  of  congress 
exerted. 

Kentucky  led  the  way;  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1791.  In  the  act 
of  admission  she  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  “a  new  state.”  Here,  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  congress,  we  have  a living 
construction  of  the  term  new  state—  stew,  as  compared 
with  the  old  states — new  in  her  existence,  new  in  her 
energies  and  in  her  hopes.  With  all  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  youth,  Kentucky  sprang  directly  from 
the  bosom  of  old  Virginia,  fully  trained  and  educat- 
ed for  independence.  Her  subsequent  history  is  wor- 
thy of  her  origin,  The  first  born  of  our  western 
family  of  states,  bold,  patriotic,  and  liberal,  she  pre- 
sents a bright  example  to  her  younger  sisters,  and 
perpetuates  the  glory  of  her  progenitor,  by  becom- 
ing, in  her  generation,  the  fruitful  mother  of  states, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  heroes. 

After  having  for  fifty  years  confined  the  exercise 
of  this  power  within  the  country,  and  with  abundant 
space  for  its  operation  within  our  borders  for  fifty 
years,  to  come,  why  should  we  now  extend  it  to  fo- 
reign lands,  and  erect  temples  of  liberty  for  other 
nations?  Let  us  rather  finish  our  own  national  edi- 
fice, as  commenced,  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the 
mas'er  builders;  extending  its  majestic  arch,  year 
after  year,  as  the  area  of  population  advances,  until 
its  broad  span  shall  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  supported  by  our  domestic  state  institutions 
alone,  the  polished  columns  formed  of  the  native 
marble.  This  is  our  great  work  to  perform;  let  us 
but  accomplish  this,  and  nations  of  freeman,  for  ge- 
nerations to  come,  will  worship  beneath  the  broad 
dome  of  this  our  temple  of  liberty,  with  one  political 
faith,  and  one  national  altar. 

Under  this  newly  discovered  power  of  congress, 
we  are  about  to  establish  a new  system  of  national 
policy.  A system  of  foreign  dominion  for  the  mere 
sake  of  dominion.  Hitherto  our  policy  has  been  of 
a peaceful  and  domestic  character,  maintaining  strict 
neutrality  with  other  nations.  We  have  directed  all 
our  national  energies  to  the  defence  and  improve^ 
ment  of  our  territory  and  people.  Wars  we  have 
had,  but  they  have  been  wars  waged  in  defence  of 
our  national  rights.  Foreign  territory  has  also  been 
acquired,  but  the  acquisition  was  made  lor  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  and  improving  what  we  had. 
Possessing  a new  and  almost  boundless  country, 
abounding  in  natural  wealth,  sufficient  for  the  full 
employment  of  our  natural  resources  for  generations 
to  come,  it  has  been  our  policy  as  well  as  our  glory 
to  manifest  to  the  world  that  a free  people  may, 
without  resorting  to  foreign  conquest,  but  within 
their  own  territory,  under  the  peaceful  influences  of 
industry,  enterprise,  and  liberty,  advance  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  national  wealth,  strength,  and 
glory.  We  are  now  about  to  change  our  policy.  Our 
Lagle,  hitherto  confined  to  his  native  forests,  is  to 
be  unleashed,  to  soar  away  to  foreign  lauds;  let  him 
once  dip  his  beak  in  the  blood  of  conquest,  he  will 
become  as  insatiable  as  the  Vulture.  Who  or  what 
can  stay  an  ambitious  nation,  when  in  full  march  for 
foreign  dominion?  Texas  is  the  first  step  in  this 
march,  the  mere  camp-ground  of  the  advancing  ar- 


my. The  public  mind  is  filled  with  magnificent 
schemes  of  national  agrandizement.  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  points  to  Cuba,  and  expresses  a 
hope  that  she  may  be  the  next  subject  of  annexation. 
And  California  is  already  more  than  half  conquered 
by  our  adventurous  emigrant  citizens.  We  are  told 
that  the  Union  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  ad- 
vancing population.  That  our  commerce  is  cramp- 
ed, our  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  confined 
within  too  narrow  limits;  that  it  is  necessary  to  our 
safety,  that  all  adjoining  republics  should  be  pur- 
chased or  conquered,  in  order  to  extend  the  area  of 
our  freedom.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
what  but  the  cravings  of  ambition,  the  catch-words 
of  conquest,  the  apologies  for  usurpation?  It  is  the 
same  evil  spirit  which  sent  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  rolling  backward  and  forward,  like  the  des- 
tructive waves  of  a troubled  ocean.  The  same  that 
precipitated  France  over  the  Alps  to  give  French 
liberty  to  Italy;  that  sent  the  citizen  soldiers  into 
Spain,  Austria,  Poland,  and  finally  to  Russia.  But 
what  was  the  result  of  this  gigantic  expansion  of  a 
nation’s  area?  What  but  as  a violent  collapse  al- 
most unto  death,  reviving  again  only  when  restored 
to  her  legitimate  limits  under  a peaceful  domestic 
policy?  Here  permit  me  to  relate  a beautiful  legend 
of  Napoleon  and  his  conquests. 

“It  was  midnight;  Bonaparte’s  camp  rested  on 
Mount  Tabor,  when  an  old  man  known  Dy  the  name 
of  l’Homme  Rouge,  and  supposed  by  the  soldiers  to 
be  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon,  was  seen  to  enter  the 
General’s  tent;  the  old  grenadier  approached  the  en- 
trance and  heard  two  persons  speaking.  ‘Art  thou 
here,’  said  Bonaparte,  ‘[^scarce  expected  to  see  thee 
so  far  from  France.’ 

“‘Alas!’  said  the  other  with  a deep  sigh, ‘what 
land  is  now  open  to  me,  or  whither  shall  I fly  to?’  I 
took  refuge  in  Brussels — well,  what  should  I see  one 
morning  but  the  tall  shakos  of  your  grenadiers  com- 
ing up  the  steep  street.  1 fled  to  Holland — you  were 
there  the  day  after.  Come,  thought  I,  he’s  moving 
northwards,  I’ll  try  the  other  extreme;  so  I started 
for  the  Swiss.  Sacre  bleu!  the  roll  of  your  con- 
founded drums  resounded  through  every  valley.  I 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Po — your  troops  were  there 
the  same  evening.  I pushed  for  Rome — they  were 
preparing  your  quarters,  which  you  occupied  that 
night.  Away  then  I start  once  more;  I cross  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  and  seas,  and  gain  the  desert  at  last. 
I thank  my  fortune  that  there  are  a thousand  leagues 
between  us,  and  here  you  are  now.  For  pity’s  sake, 
show  me  on  that  map  of  the  world  one  little  spout  you 
don’t  want  to  conquer,  and  let  me  live  there  in  peace, 
and  be  sure  never  to  meet  you  more.’ 

“Bonaparte  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.  At 
length  he  said:  ‘There,  you  see  that  island  in  the 
great  sea,  with  nothing  near  it — thou  may’st  go 
there.’ 

“ ‘How  is  it  called?’  said  l’Homme  Rouge. 

“ ‘St.  Helena,’  said  the  general.  ‘It  is  not  very 
large,  but  I promise  thee  to  be  undisturbed  there.’ 

“ ‘You’ll  never  come  there,  then?  Is  that  a pledge?’ 

“ ‘Never:  I promise  it.  At  least  if  I do  thou  shalt 
be  the  master,  and  I the  slave.’  ” 

Napoleon  went  to  St.  Helena,  and  died  a slave. — 
Such  will  ever  be  the  result  of  inordinate  ambition, 
when  indulged  by  nations,  or  by  individuals. 

This  measure  will  also  introduce  a new  system  of 
naturalization.  Heretofore  foreigners  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  citizens  under  a system  of 
probation  The  alien  was  compelled  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  before  he  was  entrusted  with  the  du- 
ties of  a master.  It  has  bebn  considered  a personal 
privilege,  to  be  obtained  upon  the  individual  charac- 
ter and  oath  of.  the  applicant.  We  are  now  about 
to  dispense  with  all  these  qualifications.  A whole 
community  of  aliens,  composed  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  people,  from  the  renegades  of  this  country, 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  Mexican  race  down  to 
the  Zamboes,  (offspring  of  Negroes  and  Indians,) 
are  to  be  admitted  at  once,  without  probation  or 
without  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A kind  of  political 
millennium  this,  in  which  a nation  is  to  be  born  to  us 
in  a day. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  resolutions  grant  to 
aliens  political  and  official  prerogatives  which,  by 
our  constitution,  are’ especially  secured  to  the  native 
citizen,  or  to  the  adopted  after  a certain  number  of 
years  of  citizenship.  No  senator  has  ever  been  ad- 
mitted on  this  floor  without  these  qualifications.  Ad- 
mit Texas  as  a state,  and  she  will  be  represented  by 
two  senators  who  cannot  possess  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  constitution. 

What  effect  this  experiment  may  have  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  native  states,  upon  the 
laws  and  policy  of  the  country,  time  alone  can 
prove.  There  is  nothing,  however,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a free 
people  as  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  their 
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national  roitneils.  We  may  safelv  admit  individual 
aliens  to  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  but 
to  admit  them  as  states,  to  make  them  our  legisla- 
tors. and  entrust  them  with  the  high  destinies  of  our 
country,  would  he,  to  transfer  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  No  nation  can 
sustain  its  domestic  institutions  or  perpetuate  its 
peculiar  character  under  this  system  of  ainalgama 
lion.  History  is  full  of  warning  upon  this  subject. 
Rome  had  her  system  of  annexation.  She  annexed 
province  after  province,  nation  after  nation,  adopt- 
ing their  citizens  as  her  own;  until  at  last  the  citi- 
zens by  adoption  out  numbered  the  citizens  by  birth, 
and  the  old  Roman  became  a stranger  in  Rome. 
The  identity  of  his  country  was  lost  in  universal  do- 
minion. There  was  a time  when  the  mere,  name  of 
Roman  citizen  made  the  centurion  tremble  in  the 
presence  of  his  prisoner.  But  we  are  told  that,  dur- 
ing the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
wealthy  adopted  citizen  amused  himself  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  by  flogging  the  natives,  while  his 
slaves  followed  after  and  settled  the  damage  by  a 
few  pieces  of  silver. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  union  is  wor- 
thy of  our  most  anxious  consideration.  I am  no 
alarmist,  and  do  not  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings 
as  to  the  dissolution  of  our  glorious  union.  1 am  for 
the  union,  with  or  without  Texas.  Yet  no  one,  it 
appears  to  me,  can  view  this  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings without  perceiving  that  it  must  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  states,  arid  weaken  the  ties  which  now 
bind  us  together  as  one  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a large  portion  (I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
people)  are  opposed  to  annexation  in  any  way. 
They  conscientiously  believe  that  there  is  no  power 
under  our  constitution  to  authorize  the  act.  Yet 
they  would  quietly  submit  to  annexation  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  by  their  representatives  in  the 
senate,  agree  to  the  measure;  but  to  force  it  upon 
them  in  a mode  which  they  believe  unconstitutional, 
by  a mere  party  majority  in  congress,  for  sectional 
advantages,  or  for  political  objects,  will  neither  com- 
mand their  confidence  nor  secure  thbir  obedience. 
But,  if  the  whole  country  should  submit  to  the  mea- 
sure, there  is  that  in  its  policy  which  must  weaken, 
if  not  ultimately  destroy,  the  union.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  annex  foreign  slate  after  foreign  state,  to  ad- 
mit stranger  after  stranger  into  our  fraternity,  and 
still  maintain  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  origi- 
nal family.  Liberty  may  be  expanded  into  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  union  may  be  so  extended,  till  by 
its  general  and  ill-assorted  fraternity  it  becomes  dis- 
union itself.  Even  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  all 
the  world  at  once;  neither  has  our  political  sun  the 
power  of  blessing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
its  light  and  heat.  Within  its  own  peculiar  sphere 
our  political  luminary , the  constitution,  will  ever 
maintain  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  glorious  con- 
stellations which  belong  to  the  system;  but  introduce 
a strang  planet,  a lone  star  brought  from  a distant 
part  of  the  firmament,  and  all  will  be  discord  and 
confusion.  I entertain  no  fears  of  disunion  from 
any  states  formed  on  our  own  territory  and  by  our 
own  citizens.  Bound  together  by  the  strong  ties  of 
kindred  and  blood,  tracing  their  lineage  from  son  to 
father,  from  generation  to  generation,  back  to  the 
very  graves  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  revolution,  our 
people  will  suffer  much,  will  endure  all,  for  the 
peace  and  honor  of  the  family.  Jealousies  there 
may  be,  hard  words  arid  mortal  threats  may  be  ex- 
changed; but,  sir,  when  the  article  of  dissolution 
comes,  when  the  question  is  which  sister  shall  strike 
the  deadly  blow,  the  heart  of  that  sister  will  fail, 
because  she  bears  the  heart  of  a sister.  When  dis- 
union does  come,  it  will  be  the  work  of  an  alien,  a 
foreign  state,  a stranger  unlawfully  introduced  into 
our  domestic  temple,  and  there  warmed  into  life  and 
venom. 

This  measure  forces  upon  our  consideration  ano- 
ther question  of  deep  and  exciting  interest — one 
which  1 do  not  like  to  hear  agitated  on  this  floor;  1 
refer  to  the  question  of  slavery.  The  effect  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  presented  in  two  points  of  view,  and  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other  The  immediate  advocates  of 
annexation  say  that  it  will  strengbleii  and  perpetuate 
these  institutions.  With  them  the  great  object  and 
design  of  this  measure  is  to  open  a new  country  for 
the  employment  of  slave  labor;  to  increase  the  va- 
lue of  slaves  by  opening  a new  market  in  Texas, 
and  to  add  political  strength  to  the  institution  at 
home  by  bringing  more  slave  stales  into  the  union. 

The  secretary  of  state  goes  still  further,  [n  seve- 
ral late  stale  papers  from  that  functionary  he  not 
only  avows  these  objects,  but,  advancing  to  higher 
grounds,  maintains  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
a national  blessing;  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  fostering 
care  and  protection  of  the  general  government  as 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  cherish  and  extend  its  in- 


fluence; nav,  sir,  in  his  zeal  for  this  favorite  malicy, 
he  has  invoked  other  nations  to  unite  with  us  in  so 
lemn  league,  lo  sustain  a system  of  national  wealth 
and  national  power,  found  H upon  perpetual  »la  ver'T* 
The  friends  of  annexation  at  the  north  present  to 
us  a very  dissi  nilar  view  of  the  effect  of  thin  mea- 
sure upon  slavery.  They  tell  us  that  they  a re  op 
posed  to  slavery;  that  is  a national  evil,  onl'Mo  be 
endured  under  the  restraints  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  they  adopted  this  measure  as  a means  of  driving 
the  evil  further  from  them  at  present,  and  of  finally 
extirpating  it  altogether  from  the  country.  The  se- 
nator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  belongs  to 
this  latter  class.  That  senator,  in  his  speech  deli- 
vered a few  days  since,  said: 

“I  am  not  friendly  to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and 
I look  to  Texas  as  the  probable,  means  of  relieving 
the  union  from  slavery  at  some  distant  day- 

“The  counsels  of  the  Almighty  are  ne  ver  rash.  A 
thousand  years  are  to  him  but  as  one  day . The  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  are  all  before  him.  He 
operates  great  changes  in  the  moral  world  by  grad- 
ual means.  May  not  the  admission  of  Texas  grad- 
ually draw  our  slave  population  from  thecemreto 
the  sonthern  extremity  of  our  union,  and  eventually 
may  they  not  pass  the  Del  Norte  and  bo  incorporated 
with  a race  where  the  distinctions  of  color  are  un- 
known, and  where  they  may  enjoy  ftbeir  freedom 
without  that  taint  of  degradation  wh  ich  they  must 
ever  experience  among  the  Ariglo-Ae  terican  race?” 
If  I correctly  understand  the  sen  itor’s  plan  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  by  means  of  wiiat  may 
be  called  the  draining  system.  Texa  s is  to  be  the 
last  grand  reservoir  into  which  each  state  will  pour 
its  streams  of  surplus  slavery.  Ttie  negro,  through 
a thousand  years  of  servile  pilgriinagi  s from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  is  lo  drag  his  wear  y way  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Del  Norte,  exhaustini  g,  in  his  painful 
march,  every  field  of  labor  by  the  swi  ;at  of  his  brow, 
unti  Ithe  whole  race  shall  be  congrega  ted  in  one  dark 
mass  of  worn  out,  profitless  slaves,  bi  ineath  the  sun- 
ny skies  of  Texas:  then  and  there  is  to  terminate 
the  long  and  wearied  march  of  Slav  ery.  The  wil- 
derness is  passed,  and  from  Pisgah’s  1 op  the  senator, 
in  prophetic  vision,  beholds  the  tri  bes  make  their 
exodus  over  Jordan  into  the  promised  land  of  Mexi- 
co. “There  (as  the  senator  tells  us)  to  enjoy  their 
freedom,  without  that  taint  of  degradation  which 
they  must  ever  experience  among  th  e Anglo-  Ame- 
rican race.” 


What  may  be  the  destiny  of  our  si;  ive  institutions, 
or  even  of  the  country  itself,  in  a thi  ausand  years  to 
come,  is  not  for  short  shighted  mor  tals  to  predict, 
but  I cannot  conceive  how  we  are  to  ■ get  rid  of  sla- 
very through  the  process  of  annexin  g foreign  slave 
states  to  the  union,  by  opening  new  and  more  profit- 
able fields  for  its  employment.  Out  • slaves,  I have 
no  doubt,  will  pass  into  Mexico  as  tl  iey  have  passed 
into  Texas;but  they  will  go  in  com,  pany  with  their 
masters,  the  Anglo-American  race.,  forming  new 
slave  states,  hereafter  to  be  admitted!  into  the  union 
under  the  precedent  we  are  now  abt  aut  to  establish. 
If  this  country  is  to  be  drained  of  s lavery,  it  must 
be  by  opening  channels  in  a different  direction  from 
that  of  New  Spain.  The  deep  and  b Ioody  stream  of 
slavery,  which  had  its  source  in  Africa,  and  for 
years  poured  its  bitter  waters  over  our  land,  has, 
thank  God,  ceased  to  flow,  but  its  si  agnant  waters 
are  still  amongst  us,  still  taint  our  political  atmos- 
phere. Let  the  stream  be  turned  ba  ck  to  its  foun- 
tain— the  emancipated  slave  restored  . to  the  father- 
land. This  glorious  work  can  be  c onsummated  in 
less  than  a thousand  years,  and  withe  >ut  interfering 
vyith  any  constitutional,  political,  or  in  dividual  rights. 

The  senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  .Merrick,)  in  his 
desire  to  represent  the  feelings  and  ii  tterests  of  that 
stale  upon  this  subject,  complains  that  we  of  the 
north  desire  to  abride  the  rights  of  th  ie  slave  states; 
not,  as  I understand  him,  by  our  in  terference  for 
abolition,  but  by  denying  to  them  the  right  of  ridding 
themselves  of  slavery  by  sale  and  transportation. 
And  he  asks  whether  the  people  of  M aiyland  are  to 
be  lorever  cursed  with  the  evil  of  a su  rplus  slave  po- 
pulation, without  stopping  to  inquire  wt  lether  the  peo 
pie  of  Maryland  desire  the  annexation i of  Texas  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a market  for  their  surplus 
slaves.  1 deny  that  the  people  of  the  north,  in  their 
opposition  to  this  measure,  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  rights  of  the  southern  stales. 

Slavery  as  it  exists  in  every  state  of'  this  union  is 
a state  institution,  to  be  regulated,  continued,  or 
abolished  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  Whether  it  be  a blessing  or  a curse  is  no 
concern  of  the  general  government.  Upon  this 
point  l adopt  the  policy  of  my  own  state.  New 
Jersey  was  a slave  state  until  the  year  1820;  slaves 
were  found  in  almost  every  family  wit  hin  her  bor 
ders.  We  controlled  this  institution  by  our  own 
laws  and  in  our  own  way;  we  suffered  no  state,  no 


so'detv,  or  individual  to  interfere  with  our  policy; 
and  when  we  determined  to  abolish  it,  we  did  not 
ask  the  general  government  to  purchase  a foreign 
territory  where  we  might  sell  our  profitless  slaves; 
neither  did  we  permit  them  to  be  transferred  to  a 
sister  state;  but  within  the  state,  and  by  its  own  in- 
dependent action,  to  our  own  advantage  or  disa  lr  an- 
tage.  we  have  abolished  slavery  forever.  W.ien, 
therefore,  we  object  to  the  acquisition  of  a foreign 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  we 
interfere  with  no  domestic  state  right;  we  leave  that 
right  as  it  is,  to  its  full  enjoyment  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constitution;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  friends  of  annexation  are  themselves  interfer- 
ing wilh  this  state  right.  They  seek  to  bring  this 
question  under  the  control  of  the  national  govern- 
ment; and  ask  its  power  to  he  exerted  to  extend  the 
moral  and  political  influence  of  slavery  beyond  the 
present  li  nits  of  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  these  influences  a preponderatingcontrol  over 
the  free  states  of  the  union.  It  is  the  rights  of  the 
free  states  that  are  to  be  interfered  with.  Within 
the  limits  of  our  common  country  the  free  north 
will  ever  stand  firmly  and  faithfully  upon  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution,  seeking  its  only  advantage 
in  the  enterprise  and  free  labor  of  its  citizens.  But, 
when  you  ask  tls  to  extend  these  compromises  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose,  as 
we  believe,  of  overcoming  our  legitimate  and  natu- 
ral advantages,  you  ask  that  to  which  no  free  state 
of  the  north  ought  to  submit. 

Under  the  view  which  1 have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject, I will  not  spend  a moment’s  time  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  which  it  is  said  will  result  from 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Believing  the  measure  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  itself,  full  of  danger  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  and  dishonora- 
ble to  our  national  character,  I would  reject  Texas, 
were  she  to  bring  with  her  the  wealth  of  the  Indies; 
for  what  can  compensate  for  a-  broken  constitution, 
a dissolved  union,  national  dishonor? 

After  a glorious  victory  achieved  by  the  combined 
Grecian  fleet,  Themistocles,  wishing  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  sis- 
ter cities,  informed  the  Athenians,  in  a public  ora- 
tion, that  he  had  a measure  to  propose  which  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  the  republic.  The  nature 
of  his  design,  however,  was  such  that  it  could  not 
be  communicated  to  the  people  in  general. 

The  Athenians,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  impart 
it  to  Aristides,  and  if  the  proposition  met  wilh  his 
approval  to  put  into  practice.  When  Themistocles 
had  discovered  to  him  that  his  design  was  to  burn 
the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Pagasa,  Aristides, 
coming  out  to  the  people,  gave  his  report  of  the 
stratagem  contrived  by  Themistocles,  “That  there 
was  nothing  more  advantageous,  but  at  the  same  time 
nothing  more  unjust."  Upon  hearing  this,  ttie  Athe- 
nians commanded  Themistocles  to  desist  from  his- 
intentions.  I trust  that,  in  this  early  day  of  our  re- 
public, the  people  of  the  United  States  will  manifest 
as  high  a sense  of  justice  as  the  Athenians,  and  pre- 
fer the  honor  of  their  country  to  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  Texas. 

This  question  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
Each  senator,  I have  no  doubt,  feels  the  deep  respon- 
siDility  of  the  occasion.  Tim  eye  of  the  country  is 
upon  us:  it  looks  to  ttie  senate,  the  guardian  of  the 
sovereign  states  of  the  union,  to  sustain  the  rights  of 
those  states.  It  looks  to  us,  the  conservative  branch 
of  the  government,  to  stand  firmly  between  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  executive,  the  phrenzy  of  party 
excitement,  and  the  established  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people.  It  looks  to  us,  also,  as  a whig  senate, 
the  only  branch  of  the  government  in  which  the 
principles  of  that  party  are  represented  by  a whig 
majority;  and  expects  us  to  sustain  those  principles 
against  all  the  allurements  of  patronage,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  power.  If  we  fail  in  our  duty  now,  we 
shall  disappoint  both  friends  and  foes. 

It  is  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  in  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  that  the  virtues  of  parties  as  well  as  of 
individuals  are  truly  tested.  It  is  then  we  show  the 
sincerity  of  our  faith,  and  even  in  death  give  im- 
mortality to  principles  which  we  labor  in  vain  to 
sustain  while  living.  Political  power  is  about  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  peculiar 
friends  of  this  measure.  Why  not  let  the  measure 
pass  along  wilh  that  power?  Those  who  commenc- 
ed this  work  should  carry  it  on  to  its  completion. 
They  claim  the  honor  of  its  inception;  they  also 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  its  consummation. 
Let  the  friends  of  Texas  take  care  of  Texas,  but  let 
the  friends  of  the  union  stand  by  the  union. 

If  our  political  sun  is  to  set  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
let  it  go  down  in  honor;  mar  not  its  declining  glory; 
so  tnat,  when  the  night  of  our  discontent,  a night  of 
ione  stars  and  erratic  comets,  shall  have  passed 
away,  that  sun  may  arise,  un  marred  ay  spot  or  cloud, 
again  o bless  tbe  nation  wilh  its  beneficent  sway. 
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Mexico.  Tne  Water  Witch,  arrive*]  at  N.  Orleans 
with  Vera  Cruz  date*  to  tha5.ii  inst.,  and  city  ot  Mexi- 
co dates  to  the  25th  March.  That  government  has  just 
learnt  that  the  bill  for  annexing  Texas  had  been  amend- 
ed and  passed  by  our  senate,  but  not  its  consummation 
by  tlie  house,  and  the  president’s  signature.  Indigna- 
tion was  teaming  from  the  Mexican  presses  of  course, 
and  a very  hostile  feeling  was  manifested. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  says:  “Passengers  arrived 
in  the  Water  Witch  speak  of  the  war  spirit  in  Mexico 
as  it  it  was  a reality.  According  to  their  accounts,  the 
Mexicans  are  eager  for  war  with  the  United  States.” 

Oo  the  day  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Water  Witc  ., 
the  British  man  of  war  Eurydice  set  sail  for  Galveston, 
with  despatches  just  received  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
for  the  British  minister  in  Texas.  The  purport  of  the 
documents  had  not  transpired;  it  was  rumored,  and  ge- 
nerally credited,  that  they  contained  a complete  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as, upon  the  condition  that  she  rejected  the  proposed  an- 
nextuion  to  the  United  Spates. 

Propositions  were  before  the  Mexican  congress  on  the 
21st  March,  tor  declaring  the  treaty  with  the  U.  States 
at  an  end,  closing  the  ports  of  Mexico  against  our  ves- 
sels, prohibiting  our  manufactures,  and  declaring  that  no 
proposition  for  a settlement  of  differences  should  be  re- 
ceived that  did  not  altogether  relinquish  the  project  of 
annexing  Texas  to  the  union.’ 

Texas  Our  latest  dates  from  “The  Lone  Star’’  are  to 
the  29th  uh.  They  comprise  very  little  information  not 
already  given.  The  annexation  resolutions  were  re- 
ceived in  most  places  with  acclamations  of  joy.  At 
Galveston  they  are  said  not  to  be  approved,  but  that  Pre- 
sident Jones  would  yield  ready  acquiescence  to  the  po- 
pular impulse  m their  favor.  Ex-President  Houston  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from  on  the  subject.  Various  specu- 
lations are  indulged  in  as  to  the  purport  of  despatches 
received  by  the  English  and  French  diplomatic  agents. 

The  Cainanche  Indians  are  represented  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. 

Rights  of  Jews  recognized.  The  British  parliament 
have  with  apparent  unanimity,  repealed  the  laws  creat- 
ing civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  In  the  debate  on  the 
subject  the  Dukeof  Cambridge  pronounced  anelougium 
on  the  benevolence  of  many  of  the  persuasion. 

Switzerland.  The  Diet  has  not  been  able  to  agree 
relative  to  expellicg  the  Jesuits,  and  had  separated  on 
the  20th  March,  recommending  the  Cantons  to  preserve 
peace.  A communication  from  Prince  Mettermch  was 
received  on  the  19th,  too  late  to  be  submitted  to  the  diet. 

Slave  trade.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  to  inquiries 
as  to  President  Tyler’s  message  relative  to  the  slave 
trade, expressed  his  regret  that  the  president  in  a formal 
message  to  congress  should  have  so  widely  misstated  the 
course  of  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  treatment  of  liberated  Africans,  and 
avowed  a perfect  readiness  to  aid  any  commission  that 
the  American  government  might  appoint  in  making 
such  inquiries  as  would  satisfy  them  of  the  error  of  the 
statement. 

Business  circles.  The  Great  Western,  with  Liver- 
pool dates  to  the  29th  ult.  brings  as  information  that 
the  price  of  cotton  in  England  had  declined  just  about 
the  amount  of  the  duty  upon  it  which  had  been  tepeal- 
ed — leaving  the  planter  just  where  he  was — and  giving 
the  British  manufacturer  (he  advantage  of  the  entire  re- 
duction. This  was  exactly  what  the  repeal  was  intend- 
ed for.  Unless  our  cotton  folks  can  hold  on  to  the  ad- 
vance which  the  article  made  here  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  repeal  reached  us,  thev  will  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  change. 

American  provisioi is— “in  moderate  request” — Lard 
continues  high,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  butter; 
kegs  had  been  sold  at  39s.  6d.  barrels  at  38s.  to  38s.  6d. 

The  agriculturists  were  taking  the  alarm  at  the  in- 
troduction of  American  provisions.  They  say  that  it 
signifies  not  that  their  sliding  scale  keeps  our  grain  and 
fi  ur  out  of  England.il  we  are  allowed  to  send  beef, 
pork,  butter,  lard,  and  cheese,  thereby  as  it  were  manu- 
facturing odr  grain  into  provisions,  and  then  introducing 
them  in  that  form.  The  community  however,  the  millions 
of  eating  Englishmen  will  have  a royal  bout  with  the 
producing  or  agricultural  interests,  on  this  question  be- 
fore long. 

American  securities  in  England,  are  advancing.— 
They  express  great  satisfaction  at  Pennsylvania  having 
resumed  payment,  but  utter  some  fears  that  the  August 
payment  will  not  be  accomplished.  The  effort  is  not 
only  applauded,  but  rewarded  by  enhanced'prices  of  the 
state  stock,  five’s  being  in  demand  at  69ja70,  “and  few 
sales  at  these  quotations.  U.  S.  5’s  are  at  95;  N.  York 
5’s  94,  Ohio  6's  97a93;  Massachusetts  5’s  103;  Indiana 
5’s  32;  Illinois  37;  S.  Carolina  5’s  92a94;  L misiana  5’s 
78a7y;  Alabama  5’s  69a70;  bonds  8Ua81;  N.  York  city 
5’s  91a92. 

From  the  last  English  papers: 

Cotton.  The  iransactions  of  the  week  ending  the 
7th  oi  March,  amounted  io  71,520  bales,  on  the  14th 
33,700;  on  the  21st  18,850;  on  the  28ih  28,920  bales. 

Import  since  the  1st  of  January  419,000  bales  of  which 
360,000  wa- American.  Slock  on  hand,  803,700  bales 
against  630,000,  since  date  last  year. 

“ Prices . The  duty  on  i ot.on  being  now  abolished,  the 
quotuions  are  given  aceo,  d itigly,  and  lor  Upland  tney 
are  3’a33;  fair  4f;  Mobile  3ia5;  fair  4J;  Orleans  3|a6 


fair  4\;  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  3a4|d.  per  lb. — 
As  the  importer  is  no  longer  subject  to  duty,  those  prices 
are  to  him  gd.  to  ^d.  per  lb.  better  than  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  market  the  three  first  days  of  December  last, 
while  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  oidy  ^d.  to  gd.  more 
than  at  that  depressed  period. 

Havre,  March  24.  The  cotton  market  opened  to-day 
in  a very  languid  state,  and  importers  were  anxious  to 
sell,  prices  are  2f.  lower.  The  packet  ship  Iowa  arrived 
yesterday  front  New  York. 

March  26.  I wrote  you  on  the  24th  inst.  by  the  same 
conveyance.  Our  cotton  market  since  experienced  a 
decline  of  2f.  on  all  U.  States  descript'ons,  and  the  sales 
were  ver  y trifling.  A lew  hundred  bales  changed  hands 
every  day  . 

The  stock  at  New  Orleans  on  the  4th  inst.  147,109 
bales.  Sales  of  the  previous  week,  31,000  bales,  of  the 
three  days  of  this  week  14,300  bales — prices  5|  to  7| 
cents.  Inferior  is  quoted  at  4Ja5. 

Cotton  Crop.  The  Pointe  Coupee  La  Herald  says, 
“some  planters  have  finished  planting.  We  have  seen 
the  young  plants  an  inch  high,  looking  finely.’’ 

American  cotton  goods.  A Boston  paper  states, 
that  their  entire  .shipments ot  Maich  were  4422  packages 
and  since  1st  June,  1844,  ten  months,  51,214  packages. 
Of  the  shipments  in  March  the  largest  amounts  went  to 
the  following  places:  Canton,  1863  packages;  East  In- 
dies 220  do.,  &<;.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from 
New  York  since  1st  April  reach  2352  packages.  “Too 
late,  Sir  Robert!’’ 

SuGiRS.  Spec  ulations  in  this  article  seem  to  be  ar- 
rested for  the  present.  There  is  a decline  of  price  in 
New  York  market.  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  6th 
say:  “A  lair  extent  of  business  has  been  done  in  the 
sugar  market  during  the  past  few  days  at  prices  which 
fully  maintain  ou  r previous  figures.  Purchasers  for  the 
north  have  been  the  principal  operators.  We  quote  in- 
ferior 5c.;  common  and  ordinary  5ja55C.;  fair  5Ja6c.; 
prime  and  strictly  choice  6|a6J  cents  per  lb.  No  bales  on 
plantation  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Tobacco. — Ballv.more  inspections.  Quarter  ending  31st 


of  March: 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Maryland, 

hhds.  3,136 

1,309 

1,241 

Ohio 

718 

691 

395 

Virginia 

25 

15 

2 

Kentucky 

550 

36 

211 

Missouri 

1 

14 

Stems 

12 

10 

JV.  Orleans,  April  4.  Received  t'  e last  three  days  1,012 
hhds.  Since  1st  Slept.,  1844,  hhds.  28,033. 

On  hand  at  that  lime  4,809;  shipped  since  then  18,618; 
on  hand  now  14,224  hhds. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  April  1st.  Inspections  to  date,  6,477 
hhds.  To  some  t ime  1844,  4,323  hhds.  The  crop  haB 
been  brought  to  market  earlier  than  last  year. 

Tobacco  Crop.  The  first  sowing  for  plants  in  Mary" 
land  this  season  failed — killed  entirely  by  1 he  frost.  It 
is  feared  that  the  second  sowing  lias  shared  a like 
fate. 

Money  Marke’t.  The  bank  dividends  paid  at  Bos- 
ton amounting  to  $550,250,  on  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$17, 4SO.OOO,, being  nearly  3 1-5  per  cent,  for  theiastsix 
months  tell  the  state  of  trade  there. 

The  demand  lor:  money  in  New  York  has  rather  de- 
clined, and  banks  are  more  accommodating — Loans 
have  been  effected  as  low  as  5j  though  the  general  rate 
remains  at  six.  They  begin  now  to  prepare  for  their  quar- 
terly reports,  after  which  it  is  thought  rates  of  discount 
will  decline. 

The  condition  *of  the  money  market  in  Philadelphia 
seems  fair  any  easy,  notwithstanding  the  excitement 
which  the  efforts  to  “Galvanize”  the  Girard  Bank  as  the 
Pennsylvanian  stj’lesjheirjSattempt  to  obtain  a legislative 
act  to  enable  the  institution  to  resume  operation.  A still 
more  remarkable  resuscitation  is  attempted,  partly  from 
New  York  and  partly  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  to 
operate  upon  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  induce  that  institution  to  allow  the  Vicksburg  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company  to  resume.  The  said  United 
States  Bank  has  Judgments  and  executions  towards  se- 
curing $1,500,001)  which  that  institution  owed  to  them 
and  under  which1  sales  are  advertised.  The  institution 
makes  out  a plajusible  case,  the  New  York  concerns 
held  a meeting  and  appointed  a very  respectable  com- 
mittee to  proceed!  to  Philadelphia  with  the  agents  from 
Vicksburg  to  try  what  could  be  done. 

Stocks  have  revived  somewhat. 

Death  has  had  some  shinning  marks  lately.  Amongst 
the  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  rector  of  St.  Georges’ 
Church,  N.  York,  who  went  off  from  apparent  health, 
and  active  usefulness,  in  an  instant,  on  the  8th  inst.  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
Georges’  in  1816. 

Tlie  number  of  deaths  at  Portland,  Me.  During  the 
six  months  ending  the  31st  March  1845,  there  occurred 
116  deaths,  of  which  5 were  over  75  years  of  age,  12  be- 
tween 60  and  75;  5 between  50  and  60;  10  between  40 
and  50.  Seventeen  deaths  occurred  of  consumption. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  last  week  At  Bal- 
timore. 68,  ot  which  18  were  under  one  year  14  were 
Pee  colored,  3 slaves;  20  died  of  consumption. 

At  New  York  by  consumption,  57. 

At  St.  Louis,  for  the  week  ending  the  24th  tilt.  21,  of 
which  3 were  under  one  year,  and  one  coloured  (slave) 
for  the  week  ending  31st  ult.  19,  all  white,  7 were  under 
one  ycarfef  age— 1 died  of  consumption- 


The  Season  was  thought  quite  favorably  seasonablet 
and  a very  early  spring  was  promised,  up  to  St.  Patrick’s 
anniversary,  the  17thof  March.  Said  anniversary  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  its  fitful  humors,  and  true  to 
its  reputation,  we  had  on  that  day  a keen,  if  not  a killing 
frost.  But  by  some  authority  deemed  adequate,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  anniversary  of  that  saint  was  this  year  de- 
ferred until  the  eighth  ot  April.  From  the  former  date 
up  to  that  day, — we  had  all  sorts  of  unpleasant 
weather  and  the  latter  day  a frost  still  keener,  and  kill- 
ing iar  more  than  tlie  preceding  frost.  A cotemporary, 
noticing  the  fact,  entreats  that  if  any  variation  is  to  be 
made  in  future  anniversaries  of  this  saint,  the  real  day 
may  be  anticipated,  instead  of  deferred. 

The  weather  continued  cool  and  dry,  notwithstanding 
the  innumerable  fires  which  have  taken  place,  certainly 
unprecedented  both  tor  extent  and  devastation  until  the 
night  oi  the  17th,  when  a rain  commenced. 

1 he  influence  of  this  long  series  of  unfavorable  weath- 
er upon  negetation  is  seriously  felt. 

I he  Petersburg  (Va.)  Intelligencer  says:  “The  early 
wheat  in  some  places  is  cut  down,  and  all  sorts  show 
the  efiect  of  frost.  Fruits  of  almost  every  kind  are  kill* 
ed,  and  many  of  the  garden  vegetables.  The  second 
sowing  of  tobacco  will  produce  but  few  plants,  and  a 
third  must  be  generally  resorted  to.  The  drought  now 
meven  ,w.eeks  duration,  still  continues.” 
t he  Raleigh  N.  Carolina  Register  says,  “The  frost  of 
the  8th  inst.  blighted  every  thing  in  garden  and  orchard, 
a"d  destroyed  all  hopes  of  fruit  for  the  season.” 

Whether  equal  injury  has  been  sustained  as  far  north 
as  we  are,  is  doubted — yet  the  injury  sustained  here  will 
be  extensive,  p urther  north  it  is  believed  they  will  suffer 
less,  not  having  been  so  far  “in  bloom.” 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  10th  says— ‘‘Mr.  Wells, 
of  the  Express  firm  ol  Wells  & Go.  has  just  returned 
tiom  a western  tour,  and  informs  us  that  the  crops  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  never  looked  better 
nor  more  promising  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.** 

So  far  as  we  have  se^n  notice  taken  of  the  growing 
crop  of  gram,  the  account  is  favorable. 

I he  first  and  second  sowing  of  tobacco  seed  in  Mary- 
land has  tailed.  It  is  growing  late  to  retrieve  the  loss, 
and  the  weather  unpropitious. 

Elections.  The  Virginia  elections,  take  place  on 
Thursday  next,  the  24th  inst.,  for  fifteen  representatives 
to  congress,  one-fourth  of  the  state  senators,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  delegales.  In  the  last  congress 
the  whigs  had  four  representatives  from  Virginia.  The 
locos  had  a majority  in  tne  state  senate,  and  the  whigs 
a majority  in  the  house,  and  also  on  joint  ballot.  The 
senate  having  refused  to  go  into  an  election  for  a U.  S. 
senator  at  the  last  session,  the  elections  on  Thursday 
next  will,  of  course,  decide  which  party  will  have  the 
choice  of  a successor  to  Mr  Rives. 

At  the  Cincinnati  charier  election , last  week,  H.  E. 
Spencer  (whig)  was  re-elected  mayor.  The  vote  stood, 
Spencer  3,360;  Morse  (loco)  3,161;  Jones  (native)  418. — 
The  councils  stand  17  whigs,  13  loco3. 

Portland,  [Maine)  charter  election,  the  8th  inst.,  “con- 
fusion and  scatteration  reigned  triumphant,”  says  the 
Advertiser.  For  mayor,  the  vote  was,  Greely  (whig) 
816;  Clapp  (loco)  633;  Winslow  (native  Amer.  and  ultra 
temperance)  316;  scattering 23.  Fort  he  councils  on  first 
trial,  hardly  any  elections  took  place.  On  the  second 
trial  six  whigs  and  one  loco  were  elected  aldermen,  and 
14  whigs  and  6 loco  couneilmen. 

Steamboat  record.  The  Elizabeth,  on  her  passage 
from  N.  Orleans,  entering  the  Couteaubleau  from  the  At- 
chafalaya,  at  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst., 
collapsed  her  boilers,  by  which  the  entire  works  about 
the  boilers,  together  with  (he  boilers  and  deck  fixtures 
were  all  swept  away.  The  steamer  Wave,  came  up  and 
towed  the  wreck  to  Washington.  The  captain,  G.  H. 
Gordon,  is  so  badly  injured,  that  his  life  is  despaireo  of; 
Daniel  York,  mate,  killed;  F.  B.  Lainb, pilot,  leg  broke; 
Jas.  Marquite,  engineer,  badly  scalded;  Nelson  Hill,  se- 
cond engineer,  missing;  one  negro  missing.  Passengers 
all  safe,  being  below  at  the  time 

The  Josephine,  on  her  trip  up  the  river  on  the  8th  inst, 
near  Madison,  Indiana,  exploded,  and  a part  of  her  en- 
gine was  forced  through  the  deck  into  one  of  the  state 
rooms,  thence  to  the  hurricane  deck,  and  into  the  river. 
James  Ellis,  through  whose  apartment  the  steam  and  a 
part  of  the  machinery  passed,  was  dreadfully  lacerated 
and  scalded.  He  survived  in  great  agony  until  ihe  boat 
reached  Madison,  and  then  expired. 

Steamboats.  The  Swallow,  continues  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  New  York  papers.  No  efforts  have  yet  been 
made  to  raise  the  boat,  and  there  are  many  persons  yet 
in  search  of  their  missing  friends.  The  pilot  and  offi- 
cers of  the  boat  are  severely  censured.  Fault  lies  some- 
where, beyond  doubt.  The  legislature  of  New  York 
have  ordi  red  an  investigaiion.  Only  13  bodies  have  aa 
yet  be  recovered.  Amongst  the  persons  lost  was  Mrs. 
Catherine  T.,  widow  of  Milton  Parker,  of  Utica,  (late 
Miss  Tracy,)  who  was  on  her  wav  to  New  York  to  pre- 
pare for  fulfilling  a matrimonial  engagement  with  Dr. 
Whitney,  of  New  Haven.  Another  of  the  passengers 
lost  was  engaed  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Miinor. 
It  is  probable  that  information  of  the  death  of  her  father 
and  lover  will  r*  aeh  her  by  the  same  mail. 

An  official  statement  gives  the  following  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  information: 

Number  of  persons  ascertained  to  have  been  on  board 


the  Swallow,  254 

Ascertained  to  have  been  saved  194 

Bodies  recovered  13 

Not  recovered  1 

Yet  unaccounted  for  4$ 
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FOREIGN. 


The  Caledonia,  Steamer,  reached  Boston  on  the 
21st,  bringing  Liverpool  and  London  dates  to  the  5th 
instant,  having  been  detained  one  day  by  the  British  min- 
ister in  order  that  she  might  bring  out  a report  of  the  de- 
bate which  took  place  in  parliament  on  the  5th  instant 
upon  the  Oregon  question. 

The  deep  importance  which  that  question  has  as- 
sumed, and  the  decided  earnestness  which  the  min- 
istry in  power,  their  opponents  who  are  seeking 
power,  and  the  presses  of  both  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties — all  crowd  forward  to  assume  and  evidently 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  loudly  cheering  the  stern 
determination  of  defending  their  claims  to  Oregon 
Territory  which  president  Polk  in  his  inaugural,  and 
the  house  of  representatives  in  the  bill  which  passed 
that  body  by  so  large  a majority  at  the  late  session, 
insist  upon  our  taking  possession  of,  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  the  attention  ofthe  people  of  this  country 
to  the  true  attitude  of  affairs.  We  lay  the  debate  at 
large,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  us,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  comments  of  the  British  press,  before 
our  readers. 

The  Oregon  question  was  introduced  both  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  commons,  on  the  same  day,  by  in- 
quiries from  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  which 
were  promptly  responded  to  by  ministers,  whose  po- 
sitions were  loudly  cheered,  apparently  by  all  par- 
ties, and  the  public  press  seemed  to  chord  “without 
a dissenting  voice.” 

President  Polk  in  bis  inaugural  address,  announcing 
his  views  and  the  policy  of  his  administration  on  the 
point  which  was  under  negotiation  between  the  two 
countries,  assumes  not  only  that  not  one  foot  of  the 
territory  we  claim,  should  be  relinquished,  but  in- 
timated that  we  should  proceed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  we  claim.  The  moment  this  language  is 
heard  in  England,  the  British  ministers,  parliament 
and  pressess  make  it  a point  to  announce  in  reply, 
that  not  one  foot  of  what  they  claim,  shall  be  invad- 
ed with  impunity.  And  so  the  parties  now  stand. 

The  conflicting  claims,  instead  of  being  reserved, 
as  heretofore,  for  executive  negotiation  and  adjust- 
ment, are  we  think,  unfortunately,  removed,  mea- 
surably at  least,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
countries,  and  indeed,  thrown  to  the  people  of  the  two 
nations,  amongst  whom,  such  questions  are  very  apt, 
instead  of  being  adjusted,  to  foment  and  grow  into 
broils. 

The  Texas  question,  was  to  come  up  for  debate  on 
the  7th  instant,  two  days  after  the  Caledonia  left. — 
It  seemed  to  have  been  little  thought  of  in  England, 
after  the  Oregon  question  came  up — or  at  least  was 
considered  as  a very  minor  affair.  But  coming  up 
as  it  will,  immediately  under  the  impulse  of  the 
proceedings  of  which  we  furnish  an  account,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  piping  hot  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  much  unanimity  of  denunciation. 
O’Connell  uttered  his  malediction  against  annexa- 
tion at  a meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  of  Ire- 
land, in  his  usual  manner  when  speaking  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  queen’s  visit  to  Ireland  is  to  take  place  in  July. 

“Young  Ireland”  has  compelled  O’Connell  to  re- 
sume the  repeal  agitation  in  a more  decided  tone 
than  he  has  used  since  his  confinement. 

IMPORTANT  DEBATE-  ON  OREGON. 

House  of  Lords,  Jlpril  4 III — Midnight.  Lord  Clar- 
endon, in  the  house  of  lords,  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Oregon  territory,  in  order  to  elicit  from  the 
government  some  information  as  to  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  upon  this  question,  and  the 
course  it  was  intended  to  pursue  in  case  congress,  act- 
ing upon  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  president, 
should  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  or 
to  annex  it  to  the  United  States. 

His  lordship,  after  briefly  noticing  the  conduct  of 
America  towards  Texas,  and  the  extraordinary 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Polk  had  declared  the  unequivo- 
cal right  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory, 
temperately  reviewed  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bri- 
tish claims  are  founded,  and  concluded  by  express- 
ing his  anxious  hope,  that  while  whatever  could  be 
justly  claimed  should  be  readily  conceded,  the  go- 
vernment would  not  shrink  from  vindicating,  if  neces- 
sary, the  nation’s  honor,  or  upholding  her  interests. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen — I think  it  is  perfectly  na- 
tural that  in  such  a conjunction  as  the  present  the 
noble  lord  may  reasonahly  expect  to  receive  such 
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information  from  her  majesty’s  government  as  they, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  may  feel  it  possible 
to  give.  1 am  far  from  objecting  to  the  course  of 
putting  questions  to  the  government  upon  any  matter 
of  public  importance,  and  certainly  not  on  one  of 
such  paramount  interest  as  this. 

My  lords,  if  I followed  my  own  inclination  in  this 
matter,  I should  at  once  be  disposed  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  house  every  part  of  the  negotiation 
which  had  taken  place  upon  this  subject  from  the 
period  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  up  to  the  present 
day.  I am  sure  that  if  I did  so  I should  not  only 
receive  from  the  candor  of  my  noble  friend  opposite 
an  opinion  approving  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued,  but  might  fairly  appeal  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  even  to  the  whole  of  Europe  for  its  con- 
firmation. 

A time  may  come  when  such  a course  may  possi- 
bly be  necessary.  At  present  it  would  clearly  be 
unsuitable  and  impolitic.  I could  wish  for  an  op- 
portunity  to  explain  a little  more  at  length  the  state 
of  this  question,  as  affects  the  interest  and  the 
claims  of  this  country  to  the  disputed  territory. — 
The  noble  lord  has  cursorily  described  the  claims  of 
this  country  and  of  the  United  States  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  as  far  as  he  has  gone. 

They,  however,  would  admit  of  a much  more  de- 
tailed examination,  and,  although  I might  now  enter 
into  that  examination  without  injury  to  the  public 
service,  I feel  that  I could  not  do  it  without  inconve- 
nience to  your  lordships,  and  this  also  1 think  it  bet- 
ter to  defer  to  a future  occasion.  I shall,  therefore, 
only  address  myself  to  the  inquiry  ot  my  noble  friend. 
I wish  to  state  that  the  negotiation  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  is  still  pending  upon  this  subject, 
was  commenced  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  by  my  noble  friend  near  me. 

Without,  of  course,  explaining  to  your  lordships 
any  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  progress 
of  that  negotiation,  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  last  act  of  the  late  president  before  his  resigna- 
tion from  office.  The  senate  of  the  United  States 
having  addressed  Mr.  Tyler  so  long  ago  as  the  month 
of  December,  requesting  him  to  communicate  with 
them  and  inform  them  as  to  the  progress  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  answer,  which  was  not 
delivered  until  the  19th  of  February,  states: 

“In  my  opinion,  as  this  negotiation  is  still  pending, 
the  information  sought  for  cannot  be  communicated 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  but  I deem 
it  proper  to  add,  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  negotiation,  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  a very  amicable  spirit  between  the  two  govern- 
mgnt3,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  brought  to  a close  within  a short  period. 

I have  delayed  answering  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  under  the  expectation  expressed  in  my  annu- 
al message,  that  the  negotiation  would  be  terminated 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  that  the 
information  called  for  by  that  resolution  might  be 
communicated.”  I am  bound  to  say  that  I think  the 
late  president  took  somewhat  too  favorable  a view 
of  the  state  of  the  negotiation  when  he  made  that 
answer  to  the  senate. 

At  the  same  time,  as  an  indication  of  a friendly 
feeling,  and  of  a desire  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable 
termination,  such  a declaration  of  opinion  must  be 
highly  satisfactory.  My  lords,  in  a fortnight  after 
the  delivery  of  this  answer  to  the  address  of  the  se- 
nate, the  new  president  made  the  inaugural  speech 
referred  to  by  my  noble  friend.  I wish  to  observe 
that  this  speech  is  not  an  address  made  to  congress 
— it  is  a speech  made  to  the  public. 

The  congress  not  being  sitting,  no  speech  of  the 
kind  could  be  made  by  the  president  ofthe  U.  States 
without  drawing  towards  it  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  does  not  possess  the  import- 
ance of  an  official  document,  nor  can  it  be  regarded 
as  forming  a part  of  legislative  proceedings.  I do 
not  undervalue  its  importance;  but  I must  observe, 
that  it  has  not  quite  the  character  of  an  address  made 
to  the  congress  as  the  foundation  of  any  legislative 
measure. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  that  declaration  of  the 
late  president  is  the  last  act  ol  which  we  have  know- 
ledge as  far  as  Ihe  negotiation  is  concerned.  The  new 
president  had  no  ministry  at  the  time  he  made  his 
speech.  His  administration  was  not  formed,  and  no 
communication  had  taken  place  between  her  majes- 
ty’s ministers  and  any  government  of  the  U.  States 


since  the  resignation  of  the  late  president  and  of  his 
administration. 

We  therefore  stand  precisely  in  the  position  in 
which  we  stood  at  the  time  of  the  answer  of  the  late 
president,  with  the  exception  of  such  a character  as 
the  relation  may  have  received  from  the  speech  pro- 
nounced upon  his  inauguration  by  the  new  president. 
My  lords,  I wish  to  state,  that  our  position  is  precise- 
ly such  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
with  respect  to  our  rights,  and  the  treaty  which  was 
made  in  1827,  renewing  or  rather  continuing  the 
treaty  of  1818,  which  was  for  ten  years. 

The  treaty  of  1827  continued  that  treaty  for  an 
indefinite  period,  but  with  the  provision  that  either 
party  might  terminate  it  by  a year’s  notice.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  her  majesty’s  government,  if 
they  thought  proper,  from  terminating  that  treaty  of 
1827  by  giving  a year’s  notice  for  the  purpose,  which, 
however,  the  president  has  not  said  he  means  to 
give;  but  if  he  does  mean  it,  he  cannot  effect  his 
purpose  without  a vote  of  the  congress  authorizing 
him  to  do  so;  the  congress  will  not  meet  unless  spe- 
cially called  together  until  the  month  of  December, 
and  even  then  the  treaty  cannot  expire  without  a 
year’s  notice  being  given  from  the  time  at  which  the 
president  receives  the  necessary  authority  to  give 
such  notice. 

Your  lordships  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  point  of 
lime,  the  matter  is  not  so  urgent  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. I need  not  say  that  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  avail  themselves  ol  the  inter- 
vening period  which  may  exist,  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  negotiation,  which  is  still  pending,  to  an  ami 
cable  conclusion.  The  negotiation  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  by 
the  mutual  concession  of  extreme  claim  on  both 
sides,  and  on  that  principle  it  will  be  continued. 

My  noble  friend  has  by  no  means  expressed  any 
censure  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  her  majes- 
ty’s government  have  adopted  in  this  matter;  at  the 
same  time,  I have  seen  >n  other  places  some  intima- 
tion, some  apprehension  of  too  great  concessions,  of 
a total  ^abandonment  of  what  is  called  “the  high 
tone;”  although  I am  accustomed  almost  daily  to  see 
myself  characterized  a3  pusillanimous,  cowardly, 
mean,  dastardly,  truckling,  base — (A  laugh.) 

I hope  I need  not  say  that  I view  these  appella- 
tions with  indifference;  I view  them,  indeed,  really 
with  satisfaction;  because  1 know  perfectly  well  what 
they  mean  and  how  they  ought  to  be  and  are  trans- 
lated. I feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  vitupera- 
tive terms  are  translated  as  applicable  to  conduct 
consistent  with  justice,  reason, moderation,  and  with 
common  sense,  and  I therefore  feel,  as  I said  before, 
really  not  indifferent,  but  positively  satisfied,  when  I 
see  such  observations.  (Loud  cheers.) 

I believe  I may  conscientiously  say  that  no  man 
ever  filled  the  high  situation  which  I have  the  honor 
unworthily  to  hold,  who  felt  more  ardently  desirous 
than  I do  to  preserve  to  the  country  the  blessings  of 
peace,  or  who  would  be  disposed  to  make  greatersac^ 
rifices  to  maintain  it.  My  lords,  I consider  war  to 
be  the  greatest  tolly,  if  not  the  greatest  crime  ot 
which  a country  could  be  guilty,  if  lightly  entered 
into;  and  I agree  with  an  honorahle  writer  who  said 
that  if  a proof  were  wanted  of  the  deep  and  tho- 
rough corruption  of  human  nature,  we  should  find  it 

in  the  fact  that  war  itself  was  sometimes  lawful. 

(Cheers.) 

It  is  the  duty,  and  I am  sure  it  is  the  inclination, 
of  her  majesty’s  government  to  preserve  peace;  at 
the  same  time  there  are  limits  which  must  not  be 
passed;  and  I say  that,  without  attaching  too  much 
weight  to  questions  of  honor,  for  I think,  fortunate- 
ly for  this  country,  that  we  need  not  be  very  sensi- 
tive on  these  matters — it  is  not  for  us  to  seek  the 
“bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,”  or  any 
where  else;  our  power,  our  character,  and  position 
are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  look  with  indifference  on 
that  of  which  other  countries  might  be  perhaps  more 
jealous — but  our  honor  is  substantial  properly  that 
we  can  certainly  never  neglect;  and,  most  assuredly, 
we  may  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  to 
adopt  a course  contrary  to  all  our  desires — to  all  our 
inclinations. 

My  lords,  from  what  I have  said,  your  lordships 
will  perceive  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
shall  pervade  this  matter,  if  I continue  to  conduct 
this  negotiation,  and  I cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
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that  at  this  day  any  civilized  government  would  de- 
sire to  see  any  other  course  pursued;  and  I hope, 
therefore,  and  fully  believe  that  we  shall  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  this  important  question  brought 
to  a satisfactory  and  amicable  conclusion.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

Should  it  be  otherwise,  I can  only  say  that  we  pos- 
sess rights  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  clear  and  un- 
questionable, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  with 
your  support,  those  rights  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
maintain.  The  noble  earl  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
loud  and  general  applause. 

House  of  commons,  Jipril  4 — Midnight.  In  the  house 
of  commons.  Lord  J.  Russell,  on  reading  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  committee  of  supply,  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  that  part  of  the  message 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  which  related 
to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
he  said,  to  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  her  majesty’s  government,  or  even  of 
their  policy  on  this  very  subject  of  the  Oregon,  nei- 
ther was  it  his  wish,  by  any  observations  which  he 
might  then  make,  to  embarrass  their  proceedings. 

But  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Polk  had 
taken  this  question  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  di- 
plomatic arrangement,  and  required  some  notice  on 
the  part  of  members  of  that  house.  The  distinguish- 
ed functionary  had  adopted  a course  entirely  new, 
which,  if  it  were  not  met  with  something  unusualon 
their  parts,  would  let  questions  of  great  national  im- 
portance be  decided  hereafter  by  popular  addresses 
from  the  head  of  the  government,  and  by  the  popu- 
lar action  resulting  therefrom. 

The  president  in  his  message  had  alluded  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales,  an  allu- 
sion which  he  only  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  present  policy  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  tendered  to  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. In  his  next  sentence  the  president 
declared  hi3  intention  to  assert  and  maintain  by  all 
constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  that  portion  of  their  territory  which  was  situated 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“Our  title,”  said  he,  “to  the  country  of  Oregon,  is 
clear  and  unquestionable,  and  already  are  our  peo- 
ple preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it 
with  their  wives  and  children.”  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  he  (lord  J.  Russell)  felt  compelled 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  and  the  country  to 
this  question,  in  order  that  they  might  see  how  far 
the  president  was  justified  in  saying  that  his  title  to 
the  country  of  the  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestion- 
able, and  in  declaring  his  intention  to  take  it  into 
his  possession  without  any  regard  to  those  treaties, 
which  were  generally  the  bonds  of  peace  between 
independent  nations. 

There  were  three  modes  by  which  a title  might  be 
acquired  to  a country  like  the  Oregon: — the  first  was 
by  the  ancient  discovery;  the  second  by  treaty;  and 
the  third  by  discovery  ancient  or  modern,  followed 
up  bv  occupation  and  settlement.  He  then  entered 
into  "a  statement  of  considerable  length,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  if  the  title  to  the  Oregon  rest- 
ed on  ancient  discovery,  England  could  put  in  a 
claim  far  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

That  if  it  rested  on  treaty,  we  had  a claim  that  is 
undeniable,  whilst  that  of  the  United  States  had  no 
ground  whatever  to  stand  on;  and  that  if  it  rested  on 
modern  discovery,  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
made,  carried  on,  and  authorized  by  regular  officers 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  subsequent  set- 
tlement of  the  territory  surrounding  it  by  British 
subjects,  gave  us  a title  which  the  American  govern- 
ment could  not  displace.  Captain  Vancouver  had 
discovered  the  Columbia  river;  his  lieutenant  had 
sailed  90  miles  up  its  stream,  and  British  subjects 
from  Canada  had  erected  18  forts  on  its  banks,  and 
had  long  carried  on  a favorable  trade  there. 

He  then  gave  a history  of  the  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  respecting  this 
country,  and  traced  them  from  the  commencement 
to  the  period  when  the  existing  convention  was 
formed,  in  1827,  between  Mr.  Rush  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  other.  Anew  circum- 
stance had  now  risen  up.  The  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  made  a peremlory  claim  to  all  this 
territory,  and  had  called  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  to  go  forth  with  their  wives-and  chil- 
dren to  take  possession  of  it.  Now,  Columbia  was 
becoming  of  more  importance  each  succeeding  year. 

The  government  ought,  therefore,  to  insist  on  a 
speedy  solution  of  this  question;  for  there  was  dan- 
ger lest  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  dis- 
turb British  subjects  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty oh  the  Oregon,  and  should  thus  produce  a col- 
lision between  the  two  governments.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Great  Britain  should  abate  any 
of  her  just  pretensions,  nor  where  we  should  draw, 
the  line  between  the  Americans  and  ourselves. 

He  thought,  however,  that  we  could  not  accede  to 


a proposal  less  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
1827,  with  any  regard  to  our  own  interests.  He  had 
heard  it  said  that  the  value  of  this  territory  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us;  but  it  was  not  a matter 
of  indifference  to  us  whether  we  should  yield  any 
portion  of  our  territory  to  what  he  must  be  permit- 
ted to  call  a blustering  announcement.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us,  that  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  Columbia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  possessions  in  ' India  and  China  on  the  other, 
should  be  surrendered  to  a foreign  power.  It  was 
not  a matter  of  indifference  to  us  that  the  tone  and 
character  of  England  should  be  lowered  in  any  trans- 
action which  we  carried  on  with  the  United  States. 

He  should  have  abstained  from  entering  into  this 
question  if  it  had  been  left  as  a diplomatic  question 
between  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  American  governments; 
but  as  it  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands,  he  could 
do  what  the  minister  of  the  crown  was  precluded  by 
his  position  from  doing — he  could  state  to  the  people 
of  England  what  were  their  rights.  Having  made 
that  statement,  he  should  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  they  would  consult  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  honor  of  the  crown. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  be  surprised,  and  should  not 
feel  segret,  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken  the  course 
which  he  had  pursued.  He  was  of  opinion  that, 
Whilst  these  matters  were  pending. in  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments,  it  was  politic  to  ab- 
stain from  exercising  the  right  of  discussion  on  sub- 
jects calculated  to  excite  popular  feeling,  unless 
ihere  were  cogent  reasons  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  it  right  to  depart  from  that 
course  on  the  present  occasion,  he  ought  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences;  for  it  appear- 
ed that  this  question  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
cognizance  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted, 
and  that  a popular  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  in  the  United  States  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  discountenanced  such  an  appeal. — 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  a minister  of  the  crown 
spoke  on  such  a question  as  the  present  under  a re- 
sponsibility to  which  he  (lord  J.  Russell)  was  not  li- 
able. 

That  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  he  should  there- 
fore abstain  from  following  the  noble  lord  through 
his  statements,  as  he  could  not  wish  to  do  so  without 
implying  opinions  from  the  expression  of  which  he 
ought  to  abstain.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  open 
to  him  to  inform  the  house  of  the  general  state  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  on  this  question. 
In  the  year  1818,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  mountains,  was  defined.  No 
agreement  was  made  as  to  country  beyond  the  Roc- 
ky mountains;  but  a convention  signed  between  the 
two  governments  in  1818,  which  was  to  continue  for 
ten  years,  gave  a right  of  joint  occupation  to  the  sub- 
jects of  each  country.  In  1824,  and  again  in  1826, 
Mr.  Canning  made  several  attempts  to  come  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  our  respective  claims  with 
the  American  government.  Those  attempts  entire- 
ly failed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  convention  expired. — 
A new  convention  was  framed  in  1827,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  for  ten  years  the  convention  of  1818, 
with  this  proviso,  that  the  convention  of  1827  should 
not  necessarily  determine  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
should  extend  beyond  the  terra  of  ten  years,  and 
should  terminate  after  a year’s  notice  from  either 
party,  when  the  right  of  both  should  revive.  That 
was  the  convention  which  now  affected  the  territory 
of  the  Oregon.  Mr.  Pakenham,  our  minister,  had 
been  directed  in  1842  to  form  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  on  equitable 
terms. 

He  read  a message  of  President  Tyler,  dated  the 
3d  of  December,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  had  expressed  an  equal  desire  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement.  Nay,  more,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1845j  about  a fortnight  before  this  inau- 
gural address  was  delivered  by  President  Polk,  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  asking  for  information  relative 
to  the  negotiations  pending  on  this  question  with 
England,  observed — “I  have  only  to  say  that,  as  the 
negotiations  are  still  pending,  this  information  can- 
not be  given.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  negotiations,  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
an  amicable  spirit  between  the  two  countries,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination.” 

He  (sir  Robert  Peel)  could  confirm  the  language 
of  President  Tyler  respecting  the  amicable  spirit  in 
which  the  negotiations  had  been  carried  on;  but  he 
could  not  confirm  his  statement  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  and  to  his  hopes  of  an  amicable  ter- 
mination. On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Polk 


made  his  inaugural  address  as  president.  Since  that 
time  we  had  received  no  communication  from  our 
minister,  who  had  only  been  able  to  communicate 
the  message, but  had  not  had  time  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  it.  The  government  of  President  Polk  had 
been  very  recently  appointed,  and  no  diplomatic 
communication,  as  far  as  he  was  informed,  had  ta- 
ken place  with  it.  He  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Pakenham  would  have  continued  with  the 
present  government  the  negotiations  which  he  had 
commenced  with  the  last;  but  he  had  no  information 
on  the  subject. 

He  trusted  that  the  negotiations  would  be  renew- 
ed. At  no  very  distant  period  they  would  know  the 
result  of  them.  He  did  not  despair  of  their  favora- 
ble termination,  but  if  the  proposals  of  the  British 
government  should  be  rejected,  and  no  proposals 
were  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
to  which  we  could  accede,  he  should  not  object,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  to  lay  on  the  table  all 
the  communications  between  the  two  governments. 
He  still  hoped  that  an  amicable  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  might  be 
made.  He  must,  however,  express  his  deep  regret 
that  while  the  negotiations  were  still  pending,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  should,  contrary  to  all 
usage,  have  referred  to  other  contingencies  than  a 
friendly  termination  of  them. 

Such  an  allusion  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  such  a 
result  as  the  friends  to  the  real  interests  of  both 
countries  desired.  He  regretted  not  only  the  allu- 
sion, but  also  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  it  was 
made.  As  the  subject  has  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  state,  in  language  the  most  temper- 
ate, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  decisive,  that  they 
considered  that  we  have  a right  to  this  territory  of 
Oregon,  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  we 
desire  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  United  States;  but  that,  hav- 
ing exhausted  effort  to  obtain  it,  if  our  rights  are  in- 
vaded, we  are  resolved  and  prepared  to  maintain 
them. 

A tremendous  burst  of  cheers  from  all  parts  of 
the  house  followed  this  enunciation. 

In  consequence  of  an  intimation  which  sir  R.  Peel 
gave  at  the  termination  of  his  speech,  that  it  might 
be  expedient  for  the  house  not  to  express  any  further 
opinion  at  present  on  this  subject,  the  subject  drop- 
ped after  a declaration  from  lord  J.  Russel  that  he 
would  not  submit  any  motion  on  this  subject  to  the 
house  until  all  the  papers  connected  with  it  were  laid 
on  the  table  by  her  majesty’s  government. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  made  a short  explanation 
in  defence  of  the  observation  which  he  had  made  on 
a former  evening,  respecting  the  Ashburton  “capitu- 
lation,” and  replied  to  the  speech  made  in  behalf  of 
it  by  lord  Ashburton  in  the  house  of  lords. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

[From  the  London  Times  of  JJpril  5.] 

The  American  packet,  the  Caledonia,  which  has 
been  detained  till  this  morning,  will  carry  out  the 
distinct  and  emphatic  declaration  of  the  British  go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
which  was  received  last  night  with  the  strong  end 
unanimous  satisfaction  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
When  the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  country,  and 
the  preservations  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  are 
really  at  stake,  there  is  no  equivocation  m the  lan- 
guage of -the  government  to  foreign  powers,  and  no 
semblance  of  weakness  or  hesitation  in  any  political 
party.  Lord  Palmerston  may  abuse  Lord  Ashburton 
lor  acceding  to  the  very  same  conditions  which  he 
had  himself  not  only  accepted  but  urged  upon  the 
cabinet  at  Washington;  and  Lord  John  Russell  may 
boast  that  his  last  official  act  was  to  sanction  the  re- 
jection of  a proposal  in  a negotiation  which  turns 
out  to  have  been  a mere  provisional  arrangement; 
but  these  attempts  to  depreciate  the  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  a former  dispute,  which  the^  whigs  had 
been  unable  to  settle  in  ten  years  of  negotiation,  are 
only  proofs  that  the  tricks  of  party  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  honest  convictions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  justly  proud  that  on  the  Oregon  question, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  the 
British  government  has  uniformly  sho-wn  its  modera- 
tion as  well  as  its  firmness  on  our  side.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  deplore,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ill  regu- 
lated, overbearing,  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Ame 
ricari  democracy,  which' overlooks  the  real  present 
interests  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Oregon  territory — 
that,  namely,  of  letting  it  alone  for  another  half  cen- 
tury at  least,  or  deciding  the  matter  by  arbitration, 
before  any  local  national  interests  have  sprung  up 
there  too  powerful  to  be  so  disposed  of. 

But,  since  the  Americans,  and  even  the  president 
of  the  United  Stales,  are  determined  that  this  ques- 
tion shall  not  be  allowed  to  rest  any  longer — since 
they  have  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  arbitration, 
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and  ostentatiously  announce  claims  and  measures 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  joint  occupa- 
tion, or  the  equitable  recognition  of  any  concurrent 
rights  at  all,  it  is  fit  that  they  be  warned  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  that  their  pretensions  amount,  if 
acted  upon  to  the  clearest  causa  belli  which  has  ever 
yet  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Union. 

In  this  case  the  strong  determination  and  convic- 
tions which  were  expressed  last  night  are  not  those 
of  particular  statesmen,  or  of  the  present  ministers, 
but  of  the  British  parliament  and  of  the  country. — 
If  the  question  was  to  be  determined  by  the  argu- 
ments and  in  such  discussions — that  is  tc  say,  by  a 
reference  to  geographical  facts,  to  discoveries,  to 
treaties,  and  to  occupation — the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  British  claim,  as  it  was  ably  staled  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  is  complete;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence 
of  admissions  made  with  too  much  laxity  on  former 
occasions — especially  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent — that  any  concurrent  right  can  be 
admitted  to  exist  in  the  United  States  to  any  portion 
of  the  territory. 

But  from  the  character  of  the  recent  foreign  policy 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  extraordinary  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  evident  that  no  argument 
will  produce  any  effect;  and  we  can  scarcely  antici- 
pate that  a government  so  constituted  and  directed, 
will  even  take  a dispassionate  or  correct  survey  of 
the  frightful  and  inevitable  consequences  of  its  ex- 
travagant references  of  diplomatic  questions  to  po- 
pular clamor. 

According  to  all  ordinary  political  calculations, 
and  assuming  that  Mr.  Polk’s  inaugural  address  was 
the  manifesto  of  a government  and  not  mere  decla- 
mation for  the  hustings,  the  president  already  finds 
himself  and  the  Union  placed  in  presence  of  two 
wars,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, and  in  direct  violation  of  the  whole  policy 
of  America  from  General  Washington  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster. 

The  one  with  Mexico  is  so  imminent  that  we  are 
awaiting  with  anxiety  the  next  arrivals  from  that 
country;  the  other  with  Great  Britain,  is  more  remote, 
but  also  more  inevitable,  if  the  menaces  of  the  Ame- 
ricans are  anything  but  vaporing  and  bluster.  Under 
these  circnmstances,  a statesman  of  ordinary  caution 
would  direct  the  public  attention,  not  only  to  the  pas- 
sions and  objects  which  are  likely  to  cause  these  wan- 
ton and  wicked  contests,  but  to  the  consequences 
which  must  attend  them. 

The  United  States  government  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
voke quarrels,  but  it  is  very  ill-prepared  to  carry 
them  on.  The  same  democratic  folly  which  makes 
them  arrogant  in  the  cabinet,  makes  them  habitually 
feeble  in  all  that  constitutes  a nation’s  strength  in 
the  field.  In  a military  point  of  view,  the  conse- 
quence of  a declaration  of  war  by  the  government  of  t 
Mexico  against  the  United  States  would  probably  be  I 
contemptible  and  indecisive;  for  neither  of  the  bellige- i 
rents  possesses  an  army  at  all  proportioned  to  the  vast ' 
extent  of  the  operations  necessary  to  accomplish  any  | 
practical  result.  i 

But  if  the  actual  contest  on  land  would  probably! 
degenerate  into  something  little  better  than  the  par-  ’ 
tisan  warfare  of  the  states  of  South  America,  it  is) 
not  less  certain  that  the  state  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights, 
would  be  attended  with  most  serious  consequences, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  neutrals  all  over  the 
world.  The  system  of  letters  of  marque,  which  the, 
Americans  themselves  made  no  small  use  of  in  their i 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  places  the  whole  com-{ 
merce  of  the  United  Stales,  undefended  as  it  is  by  any 
considerable  naval  force,  at  the  mercy  of  the  priva- 
teers and  adventurers  of  all  nations.  1 

And  in  a war  entirely  provoked  by  American  ra- 
pacity and  violence,  no  usages  which  have  ever  been 
justified  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  could  be  regarded  as  unwarrant- 
able. The  Mexican  territory  commands  both  oceans, 
and  the  position  of  the  port  of  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  > 
would  facilitate  the  most  extensive  operations  against 
the  whole  Asiatic  trade  of  the  U.  States  and  their ) 
South  Sea  whale  fisheries.  ) 

Such  a war  would  be  inglorious  and  repugnant  to' 
the  interests  of  civilization;  but  it  would  be  worthy 
of  the  nefarious  transactions  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated, and  if  Mexico  has  been  plundered  of  a pro- 
vince by  her  powerful  neighbor,  the  practices  of 
war  would  amply  justify  her  in  making  reprisals 
wherever  she  can  find  them.  Letters  of  marque  re- 
flect no  honor,  and  are  of  no  great  advantage  to  a 
power  which  may  be  duly  represented  on  the  seas 
by  its  own  cruisers;  but  they  tend  to  remove  the  ma- 
ritime disparity  which  exists  between  two  states  like 
Mexico  and  the  Union,  and  they  are  not  an  improper 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  weak  for  retaliation  on 
the  aggressions  of  the  strong. 


It  is  extraordinary  that  the  United  States  should 
have  advanced  so  near  the  brink  of  war  as  to  have 
carried  through  the  senate  a measure  for  annexing 
Texas,  and  failed,  by  only  two  votes,  in  a measure 
for  seizing  Oregon,  without  having  any  perceptible 
care  to  provide  for  the  means  of  consummating  such 
unparalleled  acts,  of  defending  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  them. 

Are  they  not  aware  that  in  proportion  as  they  as- 
sume the  illegal  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  on  the 
desert  shores  of  the  Pacific,  they  expose  the  popu- 
lous coasts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  broad-sides  and 
blockades  of  British  fleets?  Have  they  forgotten,  in 
their  anxiety  to  extend  their  “domestic  institutions” 
to  the  whole  continent  of  America,  that  in  the  event 
of  war  they  will  have  to  encounter  the  most  novel 
of  all  dangers — that  arise  from  the  presence  of 
the  standard  of  freedom  among  a population  of 
slaves? 

Or  is  there  blindness  and  infatuation  in  proportion 
to  the  injustice  and  criminality  of  their  designs,  so 
that,  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  adjacent  territories, 
they  overlook  the  resources  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  own  weakness?  The  consequences  of  such  a 
war  will  prove  incalculably  disastrous.  They  would 
make  brave  men  hesitate,  even  in  a just  cause;  but 
the  boldness  of  democracies  despises  alike  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  and  terrible  evils  of  the  probable 
result. 

We  have  no  intention  of  aggravating  the  very  se- 
rious difficulties  with  which  the  indiscreet  language 
of  Mr.  Polk  has  already  surrounded  the  Oregon 
question,  and  which  render  a speedy  solution  of  it 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  The  language  of  this 
country  in  such  emergency,  and  in  presence  of  such 
opponents,  cannot  be  too  temperate  or  too  decided. 
That  language  lias  been  used,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  patriotism,  by  the  leaders  of  each  of  our 
great  parties.  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  as 
clear  and  unquestionable  as  those  which  Mr.  Polk 
has  thought  fit  to  make  the  subject  of  his  inaugural 
address;  and  whatever  he  may  be  prepared  to  do, 
this  country  is,  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  crown 
declared  last  night,  “resolved  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain them.” 

From.  Wilmer  &f  Smith's  Times,  April  5. 

In  our  paper  by  the  “Great  Western,”  we  men- 
tioned that  the  Oregon  question  was  becoming  one 
of  great  interest  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Atten- 
tion has  been  fixed  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the 
bold  and  unequivocal  tone  lhat  Mr.  Polk  assumed  in 
his  inaugural  address  when  speaking  of  the  Ameri- 
can claim.  Perhaps  the  president’s  diction  on 
this  point  was  unnecessarily  strong,  for  he  might 
have  vindicated  his  views  in  more  palatable  phrase- 
ology. About  whatever  savors,  even  remotely,  of 
intimidation,  John  Bull  is  characteristically  thin- 
skinned. 

There  are  certain  animals  that  may  be  led,  but 
wont  be  driven — BulLis  one  of  them.  In  his  inter- 
course witfi  foreigners  he  prides  himself  upon  his 
courtesy,  and  he  expects  the  same  courtesy  in  re- 
turn. The  new  president’s  peremptory  style  has 
stirred  up  his  bile,  and  the  house  of  commons  had 
hardly  re-assembled  after  the  Easter  recess,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  rose  and  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  the  subject  of  Oregon  before  the 
house. 

The  mooted  points  have  been  analysed  in  the 
press,  and  we  direct  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  article  on  this  subject  from  the  London 
Times;  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  daily  press  in 
its  influence  on  the  public  mind — and  poesessing  a 
control  over  public  opinion  which  makes  it  the  mas- 
ter, not  the  slave,  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being 
— this  journal  has  put  forth,  in  the  articles  to  which 
we  refer,  some  very  belligerent  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Oregon — prompted  mainly,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  threat  of  occupancy  which  the  president 
holds  out. 

The  Times  is  not  the  official  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  is  too  potent  and  independent  to  wear  the 
livery  of  servitude;  but  there  are  occasions  when 
the  views  of  the  cabinet  do  peep  out  through  its 
pages  in  advance  of  its  cotemporaries.  The  foreign 
minister  is  a favorite  with  the  Times,  and  probably 
Lord  Aberdeen  reciprocates  the  feeling  by  timely 
intimation  of  his  policy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ar- 
ticle has  attracted  a good  deal  of  notice,  and  fixed 
additional  attention  upon  the  subject,  which  hasbpen 
further  increased  by  the  government  detaining  the 
steamer  to  carry  out  the  result  of  last  night’s  debate. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  has  ceased  to  excite  in- 
terest. People  here  regard  the  matter  as  settled, 
and  view  the  connection  rather  with  indifference 
than  with  favor.  Mr.  O’Connell  has  declared,  in 
the  Repeal  Association,  his  dislike  to  the  measure, 
grounded  on  the  well  known  anti-slavery  prejudices. 
But  the  subject  will  keep  until  next  month,  when  the 


saints  from  all  parts  of  the  island  flock  to  Exeter 
Hall.  It  will  afford  a fine  theme  for  the  exercise  of 
their  pious  indignation. 

Punch,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  trving  John  Polk, 
on  a charge  of  stealing  the  dog  Texas  from  the 
Mexican  minister.  It  will  puzzle  the  saints  to  treat 
the  question  in  a more  original  and  good-humored 
way;  but  they  will  bark  and  growl  at  the  dog  Texas 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Another 
subject  of  trans-Atlantic  interest — the  right  of 
search — has  been  incidentally  discussed  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Lord  Palmerston  is  extremely  nettled 
that  any  change  or  modification  should  lake  place, 
or  be  even  contemplated,  on  this  his  pet  scheme. 

He  travelled  out  of  the  record  to  attack  the  go- 
vernment, and  made  the  debate  on  the  navy  esti- 
mates the  vehicle  of  doing  so.  That  Guizot  should 
demand  the  cancelling  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
1833,  provokes  his  ire,  but  lhat  Peel  should  listen  to 
the  proposition  throws  him  into  hysterics.  Loid 
Palmerston  is  an  able  man  and  an  effective  debater, 
but  he  is  crotchetly,  and  terrified  by  the  ghosts  of 
“concessions”  and  “capitulations.”  “The  Ashbur- 
ton capitulation”  is  one  of  bis  stereotyped  phraser, 
and  the  “Guizot  concessions”  will  lienceforwaro 
figure  in  his  bills  of  indictment  against  the  minister. 
I’he  reply  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  spirited  and  to  the 
purpose. 

He  denied,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  right  of  search 
was  now  suspended,  but  be  alluded  to  the  conference 
between  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Dr.  Lushington  as 
being  likely  to  terminate  in  some  arrangement  quite 
as  efficacious  as  the  present  arrangement.  He  was 
especially  happy  in  his  retort  about  the  Ashburton 
convention,  but  the  combat  of  these  two  parliamen- 
tary gladiators  possesses  so  much  interest  for  onr 
American  readers,  that  we  deem  it  superfluous  to 
direct  tnetr  attention  to  it. 

France.  The  French  chambers  are  busy  endea- 
voring to  prevent  rail  road  schemes  from  becoming 
another  South  Sea  bubble. 

Gen.  Thomas  Thumb  was  in  Paris,  and  making  a 
tremendous  swell  daily  through  the  Champs  Elysees, 
in  his  mannikin  carriage,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
escorted  by  a detachment  of  the  municipal  horse 
guards. 

Switzerland  remains  in  a feverish  condition. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Legal  decision — U.  S.  circuit  court — United  States 
vs.  James  Harvey.  An  interesting  and  important  case 
was  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Stales, 
tor  fourth  circut  April  term  1845.  The  traverser 
was  indicted  under  the  act  of  congress  of  1825  chap. 
275  sec.  9,  which  provides;  “That  if  any  person  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct  or  retard  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mail,  or  of  any  driver  or  carrier,  or  of 
any  horse  or  wagon,  carrying  the  same,  he  shall 
upon  conviction  lor  every  such  offence,  pay  a fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.” 

The  traverser  was  a constable  of  Harford  county, 
and  arrested  the  mail  carrier  Stephen  B.  Miles,  by 
virtue  of  a warrant  issued  by  a justice  of  the  peace 
of  said  county,  against  said  Miles,  in  an  action  of 
trespass  quare  clausum  fregit.  The  arrest  was  made 
while  Miles  was  engaged  in  conveying  the  mail;  out 
the  evidence  did  not  show  that  the  traverser  detain- 
ed him  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  warrant.  Upon  these  facts,  the  counsel 
for  the  traverser,  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the 
jury,  that  the  traverser  being  a ministerial  officer,  toas 
justified  by  the  warrant  in  arresting  the  carrier,  and 
that  unless  they  found  that  he  had  detained  the  carrier 
longer  than  ions  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
warrant,  they  ought  not  to  find  him  guilty. 

The  point  was  a new  one,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  had  never  before  been  judicially  decided. 

Alter  elaborate  argument  uy  counsel,  and  mature 
deliberation  by  the  court,  (Taney,  chief  justice  and 
Heath  judge),  on  Tuesday  morning  the  22d  instant: 
Chief  justice  Taney  delivered  an  opinion,  1’hat  the 
warrant  was  no  justification  to  the  officer  executing 
it,  and  that  the  jury  ought  to  convict  the  prisoner  if 
they  found  from  the  evidence  that  he  had  detained 
the  carrier  in  executing  the  warrant. 

Verdict  of  guilty; — and  traverser  fined  and 
costs. 

Counsel  for  prosecution,  Wm.  L.  Marshall,  esq. 
District  Attorney. 

For  the  traverser,  Coleman  Yellott,  esq. 

Affairs  with  Texas.  The  concentration  of  foreign 
diplomatists  at  the  capital  of  Texas,  to  which  the  charges 
of  England  and  France  were  hurrying,  each  with  ex- 
presses, which  had  reached  them  by  frigates, — the  rapid 
movement  of  our  charge,  Mr.  Donelson,  for  the  same 
direction;  the  extra  messenger  despatche  i by  President 
Tyler  with  the  annexation  resolutions,  so  soon  as  they 
were  passed  by  congress,  the  despatches  which  follow- 
ed that  messenger  with  the  views  of  President  PoJk  and 
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the  new  cabinet — all  hurrying  to  the  capital  of  Texas — 
caused  every  body  to  cast  their  eyes  with  anxiety  to  that ' 
quarter.  The  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  all  hands  at] 
head  quarters  hardly  reaches  us,  before — “presto  and  be-  \ 
gone!" — we  find  all  hands  as  suddenly  scattered  again' 
without  waiting  to  take  breath.  Mr.  Elliot,  the  British 
chargp,  is  on  his  passage  to  Charleston,  S Carolina. — j 
Air.  Saiigny,  the  French  charae,  has  arrived  at  New; 
Orleans,  and  there  also  had  arrived  the  Texian  secreta- j 
ry  of  state,  who  was  expected  to  he  by  this  time  con- 
dueling  the  negotiation  with  all  the  foreign  representa-  ■ 
fives.  What  is  worse  then  all  Mr.  Donelsen.  our  charge,  I 
is  said  not  to  be  well  treated  by  President  Jones.  Can  ] 
i his  be  so?  We  doubt, — Our  readers  will  judge  for  them-  j 
selves. 

Appropriations.  A correspondent  of  the  New  I 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  dated  Washington,  April  J 
ID,  says — The.  official  statement  of  the  appropria-] 
tions  made  during  the  late  session  of  congress,  fias 
just  appeared,  and  from  it  we  gather  some  interest- 
ing- facts. 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations  is  $24,225,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1846. 

The  sum  estimated  by  the  departments  was  $28, 
193,784. 

The  above  sum  of  appropriations  includes  $5, 166- 
COO  for  the  support  of  the  post  office  department, 
which  will  support  itself  probably — at  least  with  the 
exception  of  the  sum  of  $750,000  which  was  appro- 
priated by  the  postage  low  to  meet  the  deficit,  antici- 
pated as  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage. 

The  estimated  sum  does  not  include  any  appropria- 
tion for  the  post  office  department. 

The  following  ts  a comparison  of  the  estimates 
with  the  actual  appropriations,  viz: 

Estimates. 

$4,944,083 

3,648,308 


Civil  lists 

Army  proper,  &c.  in-  ) 
eluding  academy,  ) 
Forti’tions,  ordn'es,  &c. 
Pensions, 

Navy, 

Indian  department, 
Interest  on  public  debt, 


Add  sund’s  not  in  est’s. 


4,845,736 

2,297,000 

9.411,656 

2.086,154 

860,844 

$28,193,784 


Appropr'ons. 

$4,270,954 

4,067,115 

800,000 

2,316,000 

6,350.789 

1,059,503 


194,025 


$19,058,386 

Add  $750,000  for  post  office  dept’  750,000 

Add  $860,844  for  int’ston  pub.  debt,  800,844 


And  we  have  $20,669,230 

or  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Buffalo  harbor— Defence  of  the  lakes.  The 
communication  below  embraces  a subject  of  vast  in- 
terest not  only  to  Buffalo,  but  to  the  whole  lake  re- 
gion and  the  country  at  large.  We  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  generally,  and  those 
who  hale  the  decision  ol  the  question  it  discusses: 
[. Buffalo  Advertiser. 

As  tlie  subject  of  the  improvement  of  our  harbor, 
is  now  before  the  board  of  officers,  recently  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
fully  into  it  and  making  a final  report  thereon,  it  is  a 
very  proper  time  to  call  attention  to  some  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  a na- 
tional point  of  view,  in  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question. 

Whilst  no  doubt  ha3  been  felt,  except  perhaps  by 
those  opposed  to  ail  internal  improvements,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  general  government  expending  mo- 
ney in  the  construction  of  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors,  rivers,  &c.  where  these  works  ex- 
tend beyond  what  is  understood  as  tide-water  mark, 
many  havethoughtand  still  think,  that  within  this  line 
of  demarkation  the  government  can  legally  do  nothing. 
Although  on  the  Lakes  we  have  not,  what  is  usually 
understood  as  tidewater  mark,  the  line  corresponding 
therewith  is  not  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule  many  will  contend  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  a single  dollar  of  public  money  ^n  the  inner 
harbor  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  but  will 
readily  admit  that  thousands  could  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  construction  of  the  outer  harbor. 

They  might  all  acknowledge  at  the  same  lime  that 
the  first  was  the  best  and  most  useful  in  every  re- 
specl'to  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo,  but  would  say  that 
such  considerations  must  be  wholly  overlooked,  in- 
asmuch as  the  expenditure  in  the  one  case  is  clearly 
constitutional,  and  in  the  other  without  the  sanction 

°f  Granting  this  general  rule  to  be  correct,  let  us  see 
whether  there  are  not  some  good  reasons  of  a purely 
national  character,  why  it  would  be  proper  nay 
strictly  constitutional— for  the  government  to  take 
up  this  very  project  of  an  inner  harbor,  and  prosecute 


it  with  due  diligence  to  completion.  All  will  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  our  common  defence;  and  all  will 
perceive  who  give  the  subject  one  moment’s  reffec 
tion,  that  in  the  event  of  a war  with  Great  Britain, 
Lake  Erie  must  become,  as  it  has  been,  the  theatre 
of  important  naval  operations:  that  to  prevent  our 
shipping  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  British  cruisers 
from  Lake  Ontario,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  similar  weapons:  that  to  do  so  the  go- 
vernment must  fit  out  a strong  fleet  for  Lake  Erie; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  a large  naval  station  is  re- 
quired somewhere  on  this  lake.  Now  it  is  confident- 
ly believed  that  in  this  respect  no  point  on  Lake 
Erie  possesses  equal  advantages  with  Buffalo;  that  a 
navy  yard,  if  established  here,  must  for  entire  safety 
be  within  Buffalo  Creek;  that,  supposing  the  break- 
water already  built,  no  point  for  this  purpose  could 
be  selected  between  Buffalo  Creek  and  Black  Rock, 
on  account  of  its  great  exposure  to  the  batteries  that 
would  be  erected  against  it  in  Canada;  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  the  government  ought  to  begin 
to  make  more  extensive  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  lake  country;  that  Buffalo  should  be  at  once  se- 
lected as  the  naval  station  for  Lake  Erie;  that  under 
these  circumstances,  whatever  misgivings  may  exist 
now  in  the  minds  of  any,  it  would  bo  perfectly  proper 
and  legal  for  the  government  in  carrying  out  her  pro- 
jects to  straiten,  widen  and  deepen,  if  necessary,  Buf- 
falo Creek,  to  give  free  access  to  that  place  within  the 
harbor  selected  by  herself  for  highly  important  de- 
fensive purposes,  and  that  finally,  although  Buffalo 
obtain  as  a necessary  consequence  what  is  so  essen- 
tial to  her  prosperity,  a good  inner  harbor,  the  go- 
vernment will  have  done  nothing  more  than  the 
strictest  constructionist  must  admit  to  have  been 
clearly  within  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  con 
stitution. 

These  views  are  thrown  out  at  this  lime  because 
it  is  sincerely  believed  they  are  founded  on  truth  ami 
that  if  not  acted  on  at  present  will  not  fail  to  be  at 
no  very  distant  day.  Truth. 

Sarcophagus.  Some  time  since  com.  Elliott  had 
deposited  in  the  National  Institute  at  Washington,  a 
marble  sarcophagus  brought  by  him  from  Syria, 
which  he  stated  was  supposed  to  have  contained  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
It  was  intended  there  to  remain  until  the  death  of  gen. 
Jackson,  when,  if  he  consented,  it  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  his  body;  it  will  be  seen 
the  General  declines  the  honor  intended  him. 

Hermitage , March  27,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  together 
with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, furnished  me  by  their  corresponding  secreta- 
ry, on  the  presentation,  by  you,  of  the  sarcophagus 
for  their  acceptance,  on  condition  it  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  in  honor  of  my  memory,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  are  now  before  me. 

Although  laboring  under  great  debility  and  afflic- 
tion, from  a severe  attack  from  which  1 may  not  re- 
cover, I raise  my  pen  and  eideavorto  reply.  The 
steadiness  of  my  nerves  may  perhaps  lead  you  to 
conclude  my  prostration  of  strength  is  not  so  great 
as  here  expressed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  tny 
nerves  are  as  steady  as  they  were  forty  years  gone 
by;  whilst,  from  debility  and  affliction,  I am  gasping 
for  breath. 

1 have  read  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  presen- 
tation, by  you,  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  board  of  directors,  so  honorable 
to  my  fame,  with  sensations  and  feelings  more  easily 
to  be'  conjectured  than  by  me  expressed.  The  whole 
proceedings  call  for  my  most  grateful  thanks,  which 
are  hereby  tendered  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  National  Institute. — 
But  with  the  warmest  sensations  that  can  inspire  a 
grateful  heart,  1 must  decline  the  honor  intended  to 
be  bestowed.  I cannot  consent  that  my  mortal  body 
shall  be  laid  in  a repository  prepared  for  an  emperor 
or  king.  My  republican  feelings  and  principles  for- 
bid it;  the  simplicity  of  our  system  of  government 
forbids  it.  Every  monument  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen  ought  to 
bear  evidence  of  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  the  plainness  of  our  re- 
publican citizens,  who  are  the  sovereigns  of  our 
glorious  Union,  and  whose  virtue  is  to  perpetuate  it. 
True  virtue  cannot  exist  where  pomp  and  parade 
are  the  governing  passions;  it  can  only  dwell  with 
the  people — the  great  laboring  and  producing  classes 
that  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  confederacy. 

For  these  reasons  1 cannot  accept  the  honor  you 
and  the  president  and  directors  of  the  National  In- 
stitute intended  to  bestow.  I cannot  permit  my  re- 
mains to  be  the  first  in  these  U.  States  to  be  depo- 
sited in  a sarcophagus  made  for  an  emperor  or  king. 

I again  repeat,  please  accept  for  yourself,  and  con- 
vey to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  National 


Institute,  my  most  profound  respects  for  the  honor 
you  and  they  intended  to  bestow.  T have  prepared 
a humble  depository  for  my  mortal  body  besides  that 
wherein  lies  my  beloved  wife,  where,  without  any 
pomp  or  parade,  I have  requested,  when  my  God 
calls  me  to  sleep  with  my  fathers,  to  be  laid;  for 
both  of  us  there  to  remain  unlit  the  last  trumpet 
sounds  to  call  the  dead  to  judgment,  when  we.  I hope, 
shall  rise  together,  clothed  with  that  heavenly  body 
promised  to  all  who  believe  in  our  glorious  Redeemer, 
who  died  for  us  that  we  might  live,  and  by  whose 
atonement  I hope  for  a blessed  immortality.  I am 
with  great  respect  yonr  friend  and  fellow  citizen. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

To  Com.  J.  D.  Elliott,  United  Slates  navy. 

Mexico.  El  Siglo,  (of  the  city  of  Mexico),  of  the 
29th  ultimo  contains  a letter  from  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  (Cuevas)  to  Mr.  Shannon,  United 
States  minister  at  Mexico,  informing  him  that  the 
government  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  passage  of  the  annexation  resolutions,  and  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
suspended  on  that  account.  The  same  day  a note 
was  addressed  by  the  Mexican  cabinet  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  protesting 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation to  Texas.  National  Intelligencer  April  22. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Jeffersonian, 
writing  from  Vera  Cruz,  says: 

“The  news  of  the  final  action  of  the  senate  on  the 
Texas  resolution  was  received  here  three  days  since, 
and  caused  much  surprise  among  foreigners  and  ex- 
citement among  natives.  An  express  was  imme- 
diately sent  by  the  commandant  general  of  this  place 
to  Mexico,  communicaUng  this  intelligence  to  go- 
vernment, and  consequently  considerable  anxiety  is 
felt  here  to  know  what  course  will  be  adopted  by 
congress  in  the  matter.  The  more  I reflect  upon  the 
subject,  the  less  able  do  1 find  myself  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  course  pursued  by 
Mexico  in  this  case.  One  thing  is  most  certain,  that 
she  finds  herself  in  the  most  awkward  position  that 
can  he  imagined.  £>he  is  not  in  a situation  to  keep  her 
head  above  water  in  time  of  peace,  and  where  is  she 
to  get  funds  from  to  support  a wari1  The  actual  go- 
vernment, by  not  declaring  war  against  the  United 
States,  would  be  placing  a terrible  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  recently  fallen  party,  to  be  used  against 
itself  in  such  a manner  as  to  jeopardize  greatly  its 
existence.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  done; 
but  l think  government  must  declare  war. to  save 
itself.  In  a very  few  days  we  shall  know  something 
certain,  and  perhaps  even  before  the  sailing  of  this 
vessel.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  received  by 
a gentleman  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  dated 

“ Vera  Cruz,  March  29,  1845. 

Congress  has  been  in  session  on  the  subject  of  the 
Texan  resolutions  ever  since  the  news  of  their  pas- 
sage by  the  U.  States  congress  was  received.  A great 
many  propositions  have  been  discussed,  such  as  war, 
non-intercourse,  expulsion  of  Americans,  confisca- 
tion of  American  property  and  vessels.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  decreed  yet;  and,  when  the  first 
impression  is  over,  they  will  no  doubt  go  mildly  to 
work,  as  what  can  they  expect  with  high-handed 
measures  against  their  powerful  neighbors?” 

Galveston  papers  have  bren  received  at  New  Or- 
leans to  the  9 th  instant.  They  contain  little  news 
and  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion. The  Galveston  Daily  Neios  discusses  at  some 
length  the  mode  in  which  the  people  of  Texas  can 
constitutionally  act  upon  the  joint  resolutions.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  president  Jones 
has  no  constitutional  power  to  entertain  propositions 
which  go  to  the  overthrow  of  the  present  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  other,  that  there  is.  no  provision  in 
the  laws  or  constitution  empowering  the  executive 
or  congress  to  call  a convention  of  the  people.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  editor  suggests  that  the 
people  themselves  form  a convention  and  proceed  to 
draught  a state  constitution,  in  conformity  with  the 
article  in  the  present  fudamenlal  law  of  Texas,  con- 
ferring upon  them  “an  inalienable  right  at  all  times 
to  alter  the  government  as  they  may  think  proper.” 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  says: — “We  have  re- 
ceived verbal  information  that  major  A.  J.  Donel- 
son,  charge  to  Texas,  had  been  two  days  at  Wash- 
ington, but  had  not  laid  liis  despatches  before  the 
executive.  Mr.  Jones  had  not  expressed  an  opinion 
either  way,  but  was  generally  supposad  to  be  oppos- 
ed to  annexation.” 

Mr.  De  Saiigny,  the  French  charge  to  Texas, 
came  passenger  in  the  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Elliot,  the  British  charge,  had  sailed  from  Gal- 
veston on  the  3d  for  Charleston,  in  the  English  sloop 
of  war  Eleclra,  where  also  he  expects  to  meet  his 
family. 
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The  hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
republic  of  Texas,  had  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and 
was  to  leave  that  city  oti  the  14th  instant  for  Wash- 
ington. on  an  important  mission  to  this  government. 

The  Nevv  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  14th,  says— 

Mr.  Saligny  and  the  hon.  Ashbel  Smith , secretary 
of  state,  came  passengers  in  the  Nevv  York.  Our 
private  information  leads  us  to  infer  that  these  gen- 
tlemen have  come  to  the  United  State  upon  business 
conneted  with  annexation.  We  havo  been  informed 
that  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  French  charge  to 
reach  the  city,  that  when  the  New  York  stopped  a 
few  miles  below  to  take  in  wood,  he  procured  a 
horse,  set  out  immediately,  and  arrived  in  town  on 
Saturday  night.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Sa- 
Jigny  asserted,  in  terms  rather  more  premptory  than 
are  usually  employed  ny  diplomatic  agents,  that  an- 
nexation will  not  (shall  not)  take  place. 

The  plan  of  operations  at  present  adopted  seems 
to  be,  to  create  an  impression  throughout  Texas  that 
the  United  States  congress  will  not  sanction  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  upon  the  resolutions  adopted. 

The  president  and  cabinet  left  the  capital  shortly 
after  captain  Elliott  and  Mr.  Saligny  got  through 
with  their  business.  This  step  was  taken,  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected,  to  escape  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Donelson,  United  States  charge.  Mr.  Smith’s  mis- 
sion hither,  too,  is  thought  to  be  a mere  ruse,  to  give 
the  government  excuse  for  delay. 

We  have  two  private  letters  before  us,  a day  later 
than  those  published  above,  and  which  were  written, 
at  the  latest  hour  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  steamer, 
from  which  we  learn  that  president  Jones  had  re- 
turned io  Washington,  and  that  the  United  States 
minister,  major  Donelson,  had  been  treated  so  ca- 
valierly by  him  and  his  cabinet,  that  he  spoke  of 
withdrawing  from  the  seat  of  government  to  Galves- 
ton. This  intelligence  is  from  sources  so  direct  as 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  From  all 
that  we  learn  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  if  a 
rupture  with  major  Donelson  would  assist  in  pro- 
crastinating action  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  president  Jones  would  edify  the  nations  with 
another  exequatur  proclamation. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  proclamations  have 
been  issued  to  fill  vacancies  in  congress,  so  as  to 
amuse  the  citizens  with,  a few  elections.  None  has 
been  issued  convening  congress— nor  will  there  b,e, 
we  apprehend,  until  there  is  a general  rising  of  the 
country. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  custom  house  officers  on 
either  bank  of  the  Sabine,  have  discontinued  the 
Collection  of  the  custom  duties,  the  question  of  an- 
nexation, in  their  opinion,  being  already  settled. 

Meetings  in  favor  of  annexation  continue  to  be 
held.  One  at  St.  Augustine  was  a very  large  ga- 
thering, and  was  attended  by  the  vice  president  of 
Texas,  gen.  Henderson,  major  Kaufman  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  country.  In  Nacogdoches,  out  of 
900  voters,  it  is  staled,  there  are  not  twenty  opposed 
to  the  measure. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  23d  says — We  learn  that 
General  Houston  has  at  last  openly  declared  him- 
self against  annexation.  We  have  been  long  ex- 
pecting this— consequently  we  are  not  disappointed 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  We  are  happy  in 
the  belief,  however,  that  he  does,  not  possess  suf- 
ficient influence  to  thwart  this  great  national  mea- 
sure. 

The  Picayune  gives  the  following  intelligence 
from  Mexico,  received  by  the  Alabama,  from  Ha- 
vana— 

We  subjoin  such  particulars  of  Mexican  affairs  as 
we  find  in  our' Havana  exchanges.  They  are  of 
great  importance,  and  are  nearly  a week  later  than 
we  have  received  direct.  Gen.  Almonte’a commu- 
nication of  the  passage  of  the  measure  of  annexation, 
though  not  unexpected,  produced  very  considerable 
excitement  in  the  capital.  Qn  the  22d  of  March, 
Senor  Cuevas,  the  present  minister  of  foreign  re- 
lations, addressed  a circular  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  departments,  in  which  he  announces  thia  in- 
telligence. He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  executive  goi 
vernment  and  the  chambers  are  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  the  grave  interests  involved  in  the 
question.  He  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  departments  and  all  their  citizens,  to 
forget  all  divisions,  and  to  stand  by  the  president, 
and  co-operate  with  him  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  He  promises  to  com- 
municate promptly  to  the  different  departments  the 
measures  which  may  be  resolved  upon  at  the  capital. 

Upon  the  reception  of  official  notification  of  the 
passage  of  the  annexation  resolutions.,  a very  stormy 
session  was  held  in  the  house  of  deputies,  during 
which  propositions  of  a hostile  character  were  sub- 
mitted and  canvassed,  without,  however,  any  de- 
cisive vote  being  taken  thereon.  The  policy  of  is- 
suing letters  of  marque  was  brought  up  in  this  de- 
bate. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Express  gives  tjie  following  copy  of  the  reply  of  se- 
cretary Buchanan  to  the  protest  of  gen.  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister: 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  March  10,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  stale  of  the  United 
States  has  received  the  note  of  gen.  Almonte,  the 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  of  the  6th  instant,  addressed 
to  his  predecessor,  the  hon.  John  O.  Ga.lh.oun,  pro- 
testing in  the  name  of  his  government  against  the  re- 
solution of  the  late  congress  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States;  and  he  has  submitted  the  same  to 
the  president. 

in  answer,  the  undersigned  is  instructed  to  say, 
that  the  admission  of  Texas  as  one  of  the  states  of 
this  union,  having  received  the  sanction  both  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  now  irrevocably  decided,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  Nothing  but  the  re- 
fusal of  Texas  to  ratify  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  her  admission  depends,  can  defeat  this  object. 
It  is,  therefore,  too  late  at  present  to  re  open  a dis- 
cussion which  has  already  been  exhausted,  and  again 
to  prove  that  Texas  has  long  since  achieved  her  in- 
dependence of  Mexico,  and  now  stands  before  the 
world,  both  de  jure  and  de  fiiQto,  as  a sovereign  and 
independent  state  amid  the  family  of  nations.  Sus- 
taining this  character,  and,  having  manifested  a strong 
desire  to  he  one  of  the  members  of  our  confederacy, 
neither  Mexico  or  any  other  nation  will  have  j,ust 
cause  tp  complain  against  the  United  States  for  ad- 
mitting her  into  the  Union. 

The  president  nevertheless  regrets  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  should  have  taken  offence  at 
these  proceedings,  and  ha  earnestly  trusts  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  disposed  to  view  them  in  a more 
favorable  light.  Whilst  entering  upon  (he  duties  of 
the  presidential  office,  he  cheerfully  declares.  in  ad- 
vance, that  his  most  strenuous  efforts  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  every  cause  of 
complaint  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  relations 
between  the  sister  republics. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  gen. 
Almonte  his  passport  according  to  his  request,  and 
to  assupe  him  of  his  distinguished  consideration  and 
regard.  (Signed)  James  Buchanan. 

To  brig.  gen.  Don  T.  N.  Jllmonle,  fyc.  fyc.  fyc. 


Relations  with  Brazil.  The  publication  of 
very  indistinct,  and  we  suspect,  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  an  affair  between  our  minister  at  Rio,  and 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  sufficient  of  which  we 
have  heretofore  inserted  to  make  our  readers  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  case,  keeps  the  public  very 
curious  to  know  the  true  history  of  the  matter.  Se- 
veral publications  relating  to  it  have  reached  us  since 
our  last,  but  nothing  well  calculated'  to  clear  away 
the  mist.  T!)e  most  reliable  account  we  have  seen 
of  the  affair,  according  to  our  judgment,  represents, 
that  an.  American  merchant  brig,  by  name  The  Por- 
ppise— one  of  those  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Wise’s  cor- 
respondence— having  been  chartered  by  a Brazilian 
merchant  for  a year,  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world,,  was  on  the  23x1  ultimo  seized  in  a forcible  ! 
manner  on  her  arrival  from  Quilemane,  by  two  j 
boats’  crews  of  the  United  States  vessels  of  war,  in 
all  thirty-two  men,  with  drawn  cutlasses,  upon  sus-  J 
picioo  that  the  captain  and.crew  had  been  aiding  and- 
abetting  the  slavetrade.  The  seizure  was  alleged  to  1 
have  been  made  by  permission  of  the  Brazilian  j 
boarding  officer;  and  upon,  application  to  the  minis-  i 
ter  of  foreign  affairs  by  (he  American  minister,  hi, 
it  is  said,  received  verbal  consent  to  hold  vessel  and 
crew  until  the  case  had  been  investigated.  The 
Porpoise  was  consequently  anchored  under  the  guns 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  R,aritan. 

While  correspondence  was  being  carried  on  be- 
tween our  minister  and  the  Brazilian  foreign  minis- 
ter on  the  subject,  the  minister  of  justice  gave  in 
structions  for  an  armed  force,  consisting  of  six  gun 
boats  and  one  hundred  men,  to  proceed  on  board  the 
Porpoise  and  demand  the  release  of  vessel,  crew, 
and  passengers.  The  commodore  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  vessel  and  crew,  but  gave  up  the  passengers, 
with  which  the  Brazilian  officer  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied,  not  having  a force  sufficient  to  execute  the 
remainder  of  his  commission. 

In  consequence  of  some  apprehension  that  the 
American  naval  commander  intended  taking  the  ves- 
sel and  crew  out  of  the  harbor  by  force,  the  Brazi- 
lian government  is  said  to  have  reinforced  its  forts  at 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with  five  hundred  men, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  January,  with  the  intent  to 
resist  such  a proceeding. 


The  American  authorities,  upon  further  conside- 
ration, gave  up  to  the  government  both  vessels  and 
crew.  The  Brazilian  government,  once  in  posses- 
sion ol  (lie  brig  nnd  crew,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  minister  for  their  re-delivery, 
(under  the  plea  lhat  the  vessel  was  forfeited  to  the  U. 
States  for  violating  its  laws,)  refused  to  accede  to 
h/s  demand,  and  it  was  said  would  liberate  both  ves- 
sel and  crew.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  ves- 
sel will  be  held  until  instructions  come  out  from 
the  owner  respecting  her. 

The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  said,  “was  in  a state 
of  great  excitement  while  this  question  was  pending. 
Government  stock  fell  in  two  days  six  per  cent.,  and 
every  gun  that  was  fired,  or  bomb  exploded,  was  im- 
mediately thought  to  be  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  American  vessels  of  war  and  the 
forts.” 

It  was  also  rumored  that  during  the  excitement  the 
American  minister  had  demanded  his  passports,  and 
retired  on  board  the  frigate  R.arilan. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Tues- 
day contains  a statement,  by  an  apparently  well-in- 
formed person,  confirming  the  main  facts  as  above, 
but  representing  the  minister  of  justice  to  have 
“acted  very  foolishly,”  and  to  have  been  “influenced 
by  the  slave  dealers;”  concluding  as  follows: 

“A  few  days  after,  the  Porpoise  was  released,  as 
but  little  could  be  proved  against  her,  so  well  was 
her  business  hidden,  and  no  law  or  treaty  authoriz- 
ing Americans  to  seize  in  a Brazilian  port  any  ves- 
sel without  the  consent  of  the  Brazilian  authorities. 
They,  being  all  i,n  favor  of  the  slave  trade,  insisted' 
on  their  rights,  and  slio  was  given  up.  She  was  first 
held  by  their  courtesy,  and  that  would  have  lasted 
till  now  on  any  other  subject;  but  the  slavetrade, 
that  is  a sore  one. 

“Mr.  Wise  wiji  no  doubt  go  on  with  his  investiga- 
tion, and  may  yet  have  difficulty  with  the  Brazilians, 
but  the  Porpoise  case  is  probably  now  remembered 
by  fewat  Rio.  At  the  last  date'*  March  1,  few  ap- 
peared to  think  of  it  besides  those  immediately  in- 
terested, and  they  feared  no  difficulty.” 

ARMY. 

The  Western  Missouri  Journal  states  that  the  two 
companies  of  3d  infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, have  been  ordered  to  Fort  Jesup,  and  that 
they  vvyre  to  leave  by  the  first  boat. 

Fort  Jesup  is  on  the  Red  River  immediately  upon 
the  Texas^fr&ntier.  and,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  adjutant  gen.  there  are  now  stationed  there  seven 
companies  of  the  2d  dragoons,  eight  companies  3d  in- 
fantry, and  eight  companies  4th  infantry.  This  dis- 
position of  troops  doubtless  is  prompted  by  the  as- 
pect of  our  Texas  and  Mexican  relations. 


Captain  P.  F.  Voorhees,  (of  the  United  States 
ship  Qongress  lately  arrived  at  Norfolk),  has  address- 
ed a note  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  published  in  the  government 
paper  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  effect  that  the  death 
of  the  late  com.  Newman,  of  the  Bainbridge,  was 
caused  in  some  way  by  him  He  says  that  it  i’s  ut- 
terly untrue,  and  that  none  but  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations ever  existed  between  them.  He  says: 

“Com.  Newman  came  to  me  in  great  agony  of 
feeling,  in  consequence  of  having  been  fired  into, 
unprovokedly , by  one  of  the  cruisers  belonging  to  the 
squadron  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  1 endeavored  to 
soothe  h:m  to  the  uttermost.  On  the  morning  pre- 
ceding the  evening  of  his  death,  I also  wrote  him  a 
soothing  note,  which  I presume  may  now  be  in  pos- 
session of  his  widow.  1 

“The  death  of  the  late  com.  Newman  was  cer- 
tainly brought  about  by  his  having  been  fired  into  by 
a cruiser  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  it  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  he  would  now  be  on  the  land  with  the 
living  but  for  that  outrage.” 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  com.  Stockton  hav- 
ing received  her  supply  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  left 
that  city  on  Monday  for  Norfolk. 

Respecting  the  naval  arrangements  the  Madisonian 
of  Monday  afternoon  has  the  following  paragraph: 
Jill  ready. — While  the  rumors  of  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  borne  upon  every 
southern  breeze,  it  would  be  criminal  as  well  as 
foolish  for  our  executive  to  send  to  distant  seas 
squadrons  ready  for  service,  and  leave  the  key  to 
the  American  continent,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  un- 
protected. ’ 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  learn,  unofficially,  that 
our  grim  old  battle  ships  are  acci-dentally  in’ posi- 
tions to  repel  invaders  and  chastize  pirates,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  continue  in 
those  positions  until  the  questions  of  annexation  and 
of  the  payment  of  debts  due  the  United  Stales  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  are  settled. 
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Odr  Indian  relations.  A friend,  having  occasion 
to  consult  the  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, had  the  curiosity  to  examine  particularly  the 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, and  was  then  led  to  make  a dissection  of  the 
several  items.  Those  who  desire  to  know  how  much 
is  required  to  maintain  our  various  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  Indian  tribes  will  be  informed  by  the  ac- 
companying table;  [Nat-  Intelligencer. 

Dissection  of  “an  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  fiscal  year  commencing  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1845,  and  ending  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1846.” 
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*S>3, 0U0  for  missions,  and  $300  for  vaccine 'matter,  me- 
dicines, and  pay  of  physician. 

t$8,250  “for  purcnase  of  medicines,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  stock,  support  of  farmers,  physicians, 
bjacksmith,  and  for  other  beneficent  objects.’’  How 
inuph  is  applicable  to  each  of  the  general  heads  embrac- 
ed in  the  ppove  table,  the  writer  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing. “for  the  ngy  of  t\vo  physicians. 


The  Seminoles  in  the  west.  It  has  been  staled 
heretofore  that  a portion  of  Seminoles  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  Cherokee  county  manifested  a dispo- 
sition rather  to  remain  among  us  than  to  remove  and 
become  a constituent  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  lately  made 
between  the  United  States,  the  Creeks,  and  Semi- 
noles. Of  those  so  inclined,  there  are  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  all,  or  very  nearly  as  many  as  have 
approved  of  the  treaty,  and  within  a short  time  past 
removed  to  the  country  assigned  for  their  future  lo- 
cation. With  the  former  a conference  was  held  at 
this  place  on  Monday  last  by  Gov.  P.  M.  Butler,  U. 

S.  agent,  and  the  principal  chief  and  the  executive 
council  of  the  Cherokees.  The  object  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  explain  fully  to  them  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  make  known  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Cherokees  in  regard  to  their  remaining  among  them, 
and  to  ascertain  their  feelings  upon  the  subject  of 
removal.  Accordingly  the  treaty  was  read  and  ex- 
plained, an  interchange  of  opinions  had,  and  short 
addresses  made  to  them  by  the  agent  and  the  princi- 
pal chief,  in  which  their  actual  condition  was  kindly 
shown  them,  and  the  advantages  pointed  out  that 
will  result  to  them  by  locating  among  their  own 
people,  having  their  own  firesides,  cultivating  their 
own  fields,  living  under  their  own  regulations,  and 
maintaining  a high  spirit  of  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence. These  and  kindred  arguments  had  very 
evidently  no  little  influence  in  reconciling  them  to 
the  treaty,  and  to  continue  further  westward  their 
pilgrimage.  Although  strongly  attached  to  the  Che- 
rokees, and  disposed,  as  they  expressed  themselves, 
to  share  the  destiny  of  the  Cherokees,  to  live  where 
they  live,  and  to  go  where  the  mysterious  hand  that 
leads  the  Indian  may  guide  them,  we  expect  to  see 
them  speedily  and  voluntarily  joining  their  own  peo- 
ple. They  will  unquestionably  remove  at  an  early 
day.  Now  that  homes  have  been  obtained  for  them, 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  interest  of 
both  that  they  should  go,  as  they  will,  and  occupy 
them.  [ Cherokee  Advocate,  March  20. 

Scientific  Apparatus  at  Washington.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  a brief 
but  interesting  account  of  the  various  astronomical 
and  other  scientific  apparatus  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  He  writes: 

To-day  I paid  a visit  to  the  “Depot  of  Charts,” 
alias  “a  National  Observatory.”  It  is  situated  on 
an  eminence  about  one  mile  southwest  of  the  presi- 
dent’s mansion,  from  which  a fine  view  is  had  of 
Georgetwon,  Washington,  the  Potomac,  and  sur- 
rounding country — Alexandria  being  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  buildings  are  neat  and  appropriate. — 
The  grounds  around  are  undergoing  the  process 
of  being  graded,  nearly  paled  in,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. 

The  Depot  of  Charts  is  under  the  control  of  the 
bureau  of  hydrography  and  charts.  Its  immediate 
superintendence  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  of  the  navy,  who  is  well  known  as  a man  of 
science  and  a writer.  His  articles  on  the  de- 
fences of  the  lakes,  under  the  signature  of  “Harry 
Pluff,”  published  in  the  newspapers,. have  reflect- 
ed great  credit  on  his  judgment  and  ability  as  a naval 
officer. 

The  instruments  in  the  observatory  were  built  at 
Munich.  One  room  is  appropriated  to  the  muralcir- 
cle,  and  a large  transit  instrument.  In  order  to  se- 
cure perfect  steadiness  in  the  working  of  the  instru- 
ments, their  pivots  and  other  fastenings  are  fixed  on 
granite  pillars,  which  project  up  through  the  floor, 
from  secure  foundations  in  the  ground  beneath;  so 
that  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake,  or  oscillations 
in  the  earth  itself,  can  affect  them.  In  this  room 
there  is  also  a clock  made  fast  to  a similar  granite 
pillar,  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship,  which  indi- 
cates the  exact  mean  time.  In  an  opposite  room  is 
a fine  transit  instrument  of  smaller  dimensions,  with 
proper  rock  constructions  for  its  movements,  and  also 
one  of  still  smaller  structure. 

A third  room  contains  the  library.  Ascending  a 
pair  of  stairs,  the  hrst  room  I entered  contains  an  ex- 
tensive and  splendid  collection  of  charts,  maps,  &c. 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  world  to  which  they  refer. 

I saw  many  well  executed  and  beautiful  charts, 
published  by  the  British  government,  embracing  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  made  by  offi- 
cers ordered  on  that  service.  Here  are  found  charts 
from  every  part  of  the  word,  and  in  various  lan- 
guages. 

A United  States  vessel  of  war,  ordered  on  a cruise 
to  any  part  of  the  globe,  can  without  difficulty  find 
charts  in  this  depot  referring  to  the  destined  harbor 
or  coast. 

Another  room  on  the  same  (loor  is  appropriated  tp 
the  regulation  of  chronometers.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  stands  a most  perfectly  constructed  timepiece 


or  clock,  secured  to  a pillar  of  granite,  by  the  run- 
ning of  which  the  running  of  all  the  chronometers  in 
the  room  is  regulated.  I saw  in  one  case  about  twen- 
ty or  thirty  chronometers,  all  in  motion,  and  under- 
going the  process  of  regulation. 

In  another  case  there  were  several  others  standing 
still;  I suppose  waiting  their  turn.  Amongthechro- 
nometers  were  those  of  the  best  workmanship  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  manufacturers  of  London.  1 am 
told  it  is  the  custom  among  London  chronometer 
builders  to  send  out  specimens  of  their  work  to  this 
and  other  governments  for  trial,  in  competition  with 
others,  and,  if  found  of  satisfactory  accuracy,  the  go- 
vernment keeps  them;  otherwise,  they  are  sent  back 
in  good  condition  to  the  makers. 

At  top,  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  there  is  a 
large  moveable  dome,  which  is  easily  turned  round 
by  a pinion  moved  by  a crank,  working  in  a spur- 
wheel,  equal  in  size  and  diameter  to  the  dome  itself. 
In  the  centre  of  this  dome  is  erected  the  great  tele- 
scope, which  is  a superbly  finished  instrument.  Its 
pivots  also  rest  for  support  on  a central  pillar  of  gra- 
nite, connected  with  a basement  of  solid  stone  ma- 
sonry, carried  up  through  the  centre  of  the  building 
from  the  ground  to  the  observatory  beneath  the 
moveable  dome  on  top.  The  observer’s  chair,  when 
looking  through  this  telescope,  is  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  perfect  stability;  and  yet,  by  the  movement 
of  a crank  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  chair,  he 
can  lower  or  hoist  himself  at  pleasure,  to  acommo- 
date  his  position  to  the  inclination  of  the  telescope. 
On  the  top  of  the  dome  there  is  a pole,  up  which  a 
ball  is  hoisted  and  let  fall  every  day  precisely  at  12 
M.,  as  is  done  at  the  Greenwich  observatory  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  apartments  appropriated  to  magnetic  obser- 
vations are  under  ground',  with  a central  skylight. — 
The  subterranean  rooms  are  narrow,  meeting  from 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  in  the  cen- 
tre, beneath  the  skylight,  The  steel  magnetic  needles 
are  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  recesses — one  horizon- 
tal, another  yertical,  &c.  They  are  enclosed  in  po- 
lished copper  boxes,  and  suspended  by  hair  threads. 
Leading  to  these  short  cross  gallery  rooms  there  is 
a long  narrow  gallery  or  passage,  of  a gradual  de- 
scent, going  out  from  the  basement  room  of  the  main 
building,  and  terminating  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
cross. 

It  is  said  this  subterranean  structure,  for  the  use 
of  the  magnetic  instruments,  was  intended  to  secure 
a uniform  rate  of  temperature  during  winter  and  sum- 
mer, deemed  necessary  to  their  accuracy. 

Owing  to  some  defect  in  the  building  of  this  sub . 
terranean  magnetic  observatory  it  is  at  present  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use,  as  the  water  enters  it  through  the 
wooden  ceilings  of  the  roof,  floor,  and  sides,  standing 
in  puddles  over  some  parts  of  the  flooring  nearly  shoe- 
deep.  I understand  it  is  the  design  of  Lieut.  Maury 
to  remove  the  wooden  ceilings,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
walls,  sides,  and  roof  of  good  masonry,  made  water- 
proof by  hydraulic  cement,  so  as  to  make  the  apart- 
ments permanently  available. 

Lake  Defences.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser of  the  10th,  says:  “Harry  Bluff”  is  per- 

fectly rabid  on  the  subject  of  Lake  Defences,  and  if  he 
fights  as  perseveringly  as  he  writes,  he  will  be  a hard 
chap  to  beat.  Not  content  with  disseminating  his 
notions  through  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
he  has  pressed  the  broad  columns  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  the  Louisville  Journal,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  other  widely  circulated  papers  into 
service.  We  like  Harry  for  his  zeal  and  his  evident 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  we  beg  him  not  to  ride  his 
hobby  so  furiously.  If  he  would  but  pull  up  for  a 
moment  and  take  an  observation  of  his  whereabouts, 
and  see  whither  he  is  running  “head  on,”  he  will  do 
the  country  a better  service,  and  save  himself  from 
getting  into  an  awkward  predicament.  All  that  he 
says  about  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
care  with  which  she  provides  for  the  possible  event 
of  hostilities,  is  perfectly  correct;  but  when  he  talks 
of  “heading”  that  power  by  sending  steam  vessels 
from  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Mi- 
chigan canal,  to  fight  our  battles  on  the  lakes,  he 
talks  mere  nonsense.  All  we  want  for  the  protec- 
tion of  lake  commerce  are  a few  stout  government 
steamers,  and  the  establishment  of  naval  depots  at 
suitable  and  convenient  points.  But  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  go  over  again  the  ground  that  we  tra- 
versed some  weeks  ago,  when  commenting  upon 
Harry  Bluff’s  propositions  in  the  Literary  Messen- 
ger, and  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  matter  at  all, 
but  for  a notice  of  it  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
which  paper  says: 

“The  Welland  canal  in  Canada,  though  yet  un- 
finished, will  pass  every  vessel  except  three  or  four 
on  the  lakes;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  three 
steamers,  of  1900  tons  each,  will  commence  their 
I regular  trips  through  it.  Our  merchants  have  on 
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the  lakes  25  steamers  of  500  tons  and  upwards1! 
50  brigs  and  schooners  and  innumerable  smai  I craft.” 

That  we  think  will  do.  When  a paper,  like  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  makes  statements  like  these, 
we  almost  despair  of  living  to  see  the  time  when 
the  east  will  have  any  just  notions  in  regard  to  the 
west,  and  very  readily  forgive  all  the  blunders  made 
by  Harry  Bluff.  To  say  nothing  of  “the  three  steam- 
ers of  1900  toDs  each,”  we  have  seen  more  than 
one  hundred,  brigs  and  schooners  come  into  the  port 
of  Buffalo,  in  the  regular  course  of  their  business  in 
a single  day. 

Circular  instructions  to  Collectors  of  the 
Customs.  The  secretary  of  the  tieasury  has  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  each  of  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, directing  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  exe- 
cute the  provisions  of  the  drawback  bill  of  Mr.  Ph<p- 
nix.  The  most  important  part  of  these  instructions 
is  that  the  exportation  of  merchandize  by  the  routes, 
and  to  the  countries  and  places  named  in  the  circu- 
lar, can  only  be  made  from  the  original  port  of 
importation.  The  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  benefit  of  drawback  shall  be  allowed,  are 
two,  and  the  terms  of  the  instructions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandize 
to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe: 

On  first  giving  24  hours  notice  at  the  custom  house  j 
of  intention  to  export,  the  exporter  must  make  due  ■ 
entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  invoice 
required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act.  Said  en- 
try must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail,  and  in  addition 
give  a particular  description  of  the  merchandize, 
whence  and  by  whom  imported,  the  name  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  time  of  importation  with  the  original 
invoice  value  of  the  goods;  and  also  state  the  desti- 
nation and  route  by  which  the  merchandize  is  to  be 
transported.  The  entry  must  in  all  cases,  be  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  making  the 
same,  together  with  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
first  importer,  with  that  of  any  person  through  whose 
bands  the  merchandize  may  have  passed  declaring 
the  same  to  be  in  the  original  package  or  packages, 
and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured.  In- 
spection of  the  packages  should  also  be  carefully 
made  by  a proper  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  time 
of  making  entry.  The  bond  required  by  the  fith  sec- 
tion of  the  act  must  be  given  by  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation 
and  the  consequent  risk  of  injury  and  defacing  the 
marks  on  the  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult 
to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  proper  for  the  more 
effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that 
each  package  shall  be  enclosed  in  a secure  wooden  ! 
box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and 
numbers  are  to  be  placed  as  those  on  the  inner  pack- 
age. The  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a 
strong  cord  or  rope,  with  the  custom  house  seal  at- 
tached. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  York — Pauperism.  Col,  Benton,  secretary 
of  state,  has  transmitted  to  the  legislature  the  returns 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor.  The  re- 
ports embrace  a vast  body  of  useful  information  on 
the  truly  great  subject  of  pauperism.  This  question 
is  daily  becoming  one  of  far  more  importance.  Pau- 
pers begin  to  increase  in  a faster  ratio  than  wealth 
or  population.  When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that 
the  community  must  be  gradually  impoverished — for 
though  distant,  the  time  must  come  when  the  pau- 
pers will  eat  up  the  labors  of  industry. 

Returns  have  been  received  frotn  every  county  in 
the  state , except  Albany . We  shall  therefore  in  making 
up  our  tables,  take  the  returns  of  last  year  (1843) 
for  Albany  county,  in  order  to  present  a full  view  of 
the  subject  in  the  whole  state. 

First  then  as  to  the  number  of  paupers.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  remarks: 

“The  whole  number  of  paupers  relieved  or  sup- 
ported during  the  year  1844,  exclusive  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany,  was  97,961.  Of  the  whole 
number  thus  relieved  or  supported,  the  number  of 
county  paupers  was  90,744,  and  the  number  of  town 
paupers  was  7,217.  The  number  of  persons  tempo- 
rarily relieved  was  77,786,  and  included  in  the  whole 
number  relieved  or  supported  first  above  given.  The 
whole  number  relieved  or  supported  during  the  year 
1843,  including  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  wa« 
82,754.  Excess  in  1844,  exclusive  of  Albany,  15,- 
207.” 

If  to  the  above  table  we  add  the  number  of  pau- 
pers relieved  or  supported  in  Albany  in  the  year 
1843,  which  was  3,909,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
101,860;  or  estimating  the  population  of  the  state  at 
2,650,000,  and  we  have  a ratio  of  one  pauper  out  of 
every  26  inhabitants.  This  is  bad  enough.  In  Eng- 
land the  ratio  is  1 to  every  4!  But  the  most  painful 


; feature  is  that  even  in  our  country  there  is  a mani- 
j l'est  increase  from  year  to  year.  Thus  in  1844  we 
have  19,116  more  than  in  1843 — an  increase  of  22 
percent,  in  one  year  Yet  no  one  will  pretend  to 
aver  that  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  increased  in  as 
rapid  a ratio.  To  keep  up  the  previous  proportion, 
the  population  of  the  state  would  have  to  increase 
480,000  in  one  year,  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  $120,- 
000,000.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance, but  no  such  extraordinary  increase  in  wealth 
and  population.  But  it  is  due  to  our  people  to  make  a 
distinction  between  those  temporarily  relieved  and 
those  who  live  all  the  time,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  The  number  of  the  latter  class  in  the  year 
1844  was  22,092 — or  one  out  of  every  1 16  of  our  in- 
habitants, who  are  regular  paupers.  In  England  the 
proportion  ' is  about  one  out  of  every  18. 

2d.  As  to  the  expenses  of  supporting  or  relieving 
paupers  during  the  year  1844,  and  the  relative  di- 
vision between  the  poor  house  establishments  and 
temporary  relief,  the  secretary  of  state  remarks. 

“The  aggregate  expense  of  relieving  and  suppor- 
ting the  above  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Albany,  was  569,017,  891.  The 
total  expenses  in  1843,  including  Albany  was  $592,- 
353  29i. 

The  aggregate  sum  above  mentioned,  is  composed 
of  the  following  items  of  expenditure,  viz: 

1st.  Poor-liouse  Expenses. 

Paid  to  sup’ts,  in  the  several  counties  $16,062  74 

to  keepers  and  poor-house  officers  37,062  30 

to  consiables  and  other  officers  2,178  17 

for  supplies  for  county  poor-houses  237,311  67 

for  transportation  of  paupers,  7,782  66 

to  physicians  13,105  55 

for  miscellaneous  expenditures  con- 
nected with  county  poor-houses  35,836  79 


Total  amount  of  expenses  connected 

with  county  poor-houses  $349,339  881 

2 d.  Expenses  of  administering  temporary  relief. 

Paid  to  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  $17,250,97 

Paid  to  justices  of  the  peace  7,891  81 

Paid  for  relieving  indigent  persons  tempos 

rarily,  not  including  the  two  last  items  194,535  23 


Total  am’t  expended  for  temporary  re-? 

lief  $219,678  01 

Add  poor-hou3e  expenses  349,3,39  88j 

Total  expended  in  1844,  as  before  sta- 
ted. $569,017  89i 

Adding  the  pauper  expenses  (30,820  66)  of  Alba- 
ny county  in  1843,  as  a fair  estimate  for  1844 — and 
we  have  the  pauper  expenses  of  New  York  during 
the  year  1844  at  $599,838  541 — which  is  just  equal 
to  a mill  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  whole 
state. 

Number  received  in  the  several  poor  houses  in 
1344,  was  15,416 
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The  average  weekly  expenses  of  supporting  pau- 
persjin  the  county  poor  houses,  is  58  cents  and  4, mills. 
The  rates  of  the  counties  vary  widely.  In  Ontario 
the  average  expense  is  only  36  cents,  and  in  Orange 
37  cents  and  5 mills,  while  in  many  of  the  other 
counties  it  ranges  between  80  and  90  cents  per 
week. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  poor  house  Is  1,- 
985.  Of  these,  953  ar e females  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Number  of  children  born  in  the  poor  house 
aro  419.  These  may  be  termed  hereditary  paupers. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  for  1343  and  1844,  we 
can  trace  in  a moment  the  influence  of  the  times  on 
pauperism.  Though  the  increase  of  1844  over  1843 
was  22  per  cent.,  that  of  1843  over  1842  was  32  per 
cent. ! ! 

The  hard  times  of  1842  threw  a great  many  in  the 
poor  houses  in  the  subsequent  year;  but  the  improv- 
ing times  of  1843  reduced  the  comparative  number 
who  applied  for  relief  in  1844.  A steady  movement 
in  business  would,  in  a country  so  favored  as  ours, 
with  light  taxation,  confine  pauperism  almost  entire- 
ly to  the  sick,  impotent  and  disabled.  But  it  is  those 
extraordinary  changes  and  revulsions  for  which  our 
country  seems  so  noted,  that,  by  the  iron  law  of  ne- 
cessity, compels  the  strong  and  able-bodied  to  apply 
to  the  public  for  charily. 

In  a few  days,  we  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again, 
as  this  report  most  clearly  shows  the  extraordinary 
influenee  of  intemperance  in  covering  our  land  with 
pauperism  and  crime.  [Albany  Argus,  April  19. 


Maryland— Penitentiary — 278  convicts  are  now 
confined  in  this  state  institution,  of  which  153  are 
while  males.  10  white  females,  102  colored  males, 
23  colored  females.  Of  the  males  86  are  employed 
in  weaving  silk  vestings  and  domestics,  28  in  winding 
bobbins,  and  30  spooling:  the  remainder  in  a vast 
variety  of  occupations.  The  grand  inquest,  that 
have  just  examined  the  condition  of  affairs,  pro- 
nounce all  to  he  going  on  well. 

The  late  officers  of  the  institution  gave  a compli- 
mentary supper  a few  evenings  since  to  A.  I.  W. 
Jackson,  esq.  lately  in  charge  of  the  establishment, 
and  during  the  evening  presented  him  with  a silver 
snuffbox  as  an  expression  of  regard  and  high  sense 
of  his  deportment  in  the  station  he  had  filled  so 
much  to  his  own  credit  and  the  public  advantage. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more alms-house. 

Baltimore  jail.  The  same  authority  make  a dif- 
ferent report  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city 
and  county  prison.  They  commend  the  warden, 
Mr.  Sollers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  place  is  kept 
but  pronounce  the  manner  in  which  all  persons  con- 
fined there  are  huddled  together,  “a  school  of  vice,” 
and  say  that  the  prison  requires  “a  thorough  recon- 
struction.” There  are  at  present  92  prisoners,  32 
of  whom  are  charged  with  criminal  offences,  43  with 
assault  and  battery  and  peace  warrants,  10  as  wit- 
nessess  in  the  U.  S court  and  7 for  debt; — 71  are 
white,  21  colored.  Eight  of  the  whole  number  are 
females,  3 white  and  5 colored. 

Virginia.  University  riot.  The  Richmond  Star 
gives  an  account  of  a serious  riot  among  the  students 
of  the  Virginia  University.  It  appears  that  there 
has  existed  among  the  students  for  some  time  a band 
of  Callathumpians,”  whose  business  it  was  to  go 
round  of  night,  and  create  all  sorts  of  discordant 
sounds.  Professor  W.  E.  Rogers  had  been  particu- 
larly active  in  endeavoring  to  detect  the  members  of 
this  band,  and  on  a recent  occasion  succeeded  in 
capturing  a student,  who  had  gone  before  the  pro- 
fessor’s house,  and  blown  a horn.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  blower  of  the  horn  was 
not  a Oallathumpian,  and  had  no  evil  design  in  what 
he  did.  He  was,  therefore,  acquitted.  But  this  did 
not  restore  order.  Windows  were  broken,  doors 
smashed,  and  outrages  increased.  The  Star  says: 

Professor  Rogers,  in  his  lecture  of  last  Monday 
week,  denounced  the  members  of  the  band,  in  strong 
terms.  That  night  the  house  was  mobbed.  The 
next  day  another  of  the  professors  likewise  spoke  of 
the  band  in  the  severest  manner,  and  stated  himself 
personally  responsible  for  what  he  said.  At  night 
his  house  was  likewise  mobbed. 

Other  professors  spoke  decidedly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  made  objects  of  vengeance.  During 
every  succeeding  night,  houses  were  assailed,  fire 
crackers  thrown  into  them,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
females  and  children  especially,  the  college  win- 
dows and  doors  broken,  and  on  Friday  night  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  blow  up  the  old  trees  around  the 
college,  but  a rain  stopped  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. An  effort  was  made  by  those  students  who 
had  not  mingled  in  these  outrages,  to  bring  the  whole 
body  to  an  agreement  to  be  peaceable,  without  suc- 
cess. In  this  emergency,  the  faculty  at  length,  call- 
ed in  the  police,  and  finally  the  military  force,  and 
the  university  is  now  in  possession  of  a body  of  five 
hundred  soldiers.  A meeting  of  the  students  was 
held,  and  resolutions  passed,  pledging  their  honor, 
that  if  the  military  were  withdrawn  order  should  be 
restored.  The  faculty  replied  that  they  must  have 
some  more  tangible  assurance  than  mere  resolutions, 
but  agreeing  to  the  proposition  if  the  names  of  the 
students  were  signed  to  the  resolutions.  This  was 
not  done,  and  subsequently  ([another  meeting  was 
held,  similar  resolutions  passed,  and  the  same  reply 
was  given.  This  is  the  general  substance  of  the 
facts,  as  we  understand.  Hon.  Wm.C.  Rives  ad- 
dressed the  faculty  and  students,  upon  the  subject, 
on  Monday. 

Most  of  the  students  have  left;  the  faculty,  it  is 
understood,  will  resign;  and  for  the  present  the  col- 
lege appears  to  be  broken  up. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  yesterday  says: 

“The  latest  accounts,  up  to  Monday  night,  state 
that  the  students  had  all  left  the  college,  and  that 
every  thing  was  in  insubordination  and  confusion.” 


SUAVE  TOPIC. 

DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  PRESIDENT  TYLER’S 
MESSAGE  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  TO  BRAZIL. 


Mr.  Aldam  called  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  attention  to  a 
recent  message  addressed  by  President  Tyler  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  insinuating  that  the  treatment  of  lib- 
lerated  Africans  in  the  British  colonies  is  no  better 
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than  it  was  in  the  time  of  slavery.  [This  message 
accompanied  several  documents  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Wise,  the  American  Minister  at  Brazil,  who  detailed 
devices  by  which  both  British  and  American  subjects 
evade  the  laws  against  slave  trading;  and  Mr.  Tyler 
suggested  whether  other  means  than  those  now  ex- 
isting might  not  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
“just  and  humane  policy”  of  the  American  laws.] — 
Mr.  Aldam  read  the  following  passages  from  the 
message: 

“The  slaves,  when  captured,  [by  the  British,]  in- 
stead of  being  returned  to  their  homes,  are  trans- 
ferred to  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  made  the  means  of  swelling  the  amount  of  their 
products  by  a system  of  apprenticeship  for  a term  of 
years.”  “It  must  be  obvious  that,  while  these  large 
interests  are  enlisted  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppress  the 
nefarious  traffic,  and  that  its  results  would  be  in  effect 
but  a continuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  another  and 
more  cruel  form;  for  it  can  be  matter  of  little  dif- 
ference with  the  African  whether  he  is  torn  from  his 
country  and  transferred  to  the  West  Indies  as  a slave, 
in  the  regular  course  of  the  trade,  or  captured  by  a 
cruiser,  transported  to  the  same  place,  and  made  to 
perform  the  same  labor  as  an  apprentice — which 
is  at  present  the  practical  operation  of  the  policy 
adopted.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  himself  as  follows:  “Pie 
thought  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America  should  send  a formal 
message  on  the  subject  to  congress,  without  first 
ascertaining  what  was  the  real  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  the  British  colonies.  If  the  president  should  think 
fit  to  appoint  a commission  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  liberated  Africans  in  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies, so  far  from  making  any  objection,  the  British 
government  would  offer  every  facility  to  the  commis- 
sion for  carrying  on  the  inquiry,  so  that  the  commis- 
sioners, on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  might 
present  a true  picture. 

‘•As  to  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  well  known 
(that  the  state  of  apprenticeship  has  been  altogeth- 
er abolished  in  the  West  Indies.  No  negro  who 
has  been  captured,  and  liberated,  and  sent  there 
is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  made  to  serve  for  a time  as 
an  apprentice.  Pie  is  perfectly  free  when  he  lands, 
and  js  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  freedom.  He 
stated  the  course  pursued  by  government  with  respect 
to  slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers.  ‘If  they  are 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  there  they  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  go  or  not  to  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. 

“They  are  also  at  perfect  liberty  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  go  to  the  country  of 
which  they  may  be  the  natives.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  we  have  with  Spain,  in  the 
event  of  the  capture  of  a Spanish  trading  vessel  by  a 
British  cruiser,  the  slaves  so  captured  are  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  country  to  which  the  capturing 
cruiser  belongs;  and  we  have  a vessel  at  theHavanna, 
which,  in  general,  receives  the  slaves  captured  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cuba. 

“It  is  true  that  individual  slaves  may  not  always 
be  sent  to  Africa — it  is  quite  impossible  at  all  times 
to  provide  means  of  sending  them  thither;  but  if  they 
are  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  they  are  subject  to  no 
oompulsion,  and,  although  they  may  voluntarily 
enter  into  contracts,  there  is  no  apprenticeship 
whatever.  It  is  possible  the  mistake  of  the  Ameri- 
can president  may  have  originated  in  this  manner. 

“Our  treaty  with  Spain  was  entered  into  in  1835; 
at  that  time  the  state  of  apprenticeship  dide^ist,  and 
the  provision  of  the  treaty  was,  that  the  captured 
negro  should  be  sent  to  the  British  colonies  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  an  apprentice;  but 
since  1835  the  state  of  apprenticeship  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  no  captured  negro  introduced  into  the 
British  colonies  is  now  in  a condition  other  than  that 
of  a freeman.  In  addition  to  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
we  have  a treaty  with  Brazil  and  Portugal. ^ By  the 
treaty  with  Brazil  it  was  provided  that  the  captured 
slaves  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  country  on  the 
coasts  of  wtiich  they  were  captured,  or  to  which  the 
captured  vessel  belonged. 

“It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  treaty  that 
captured  slaves  should  become  freemen,  but  Brazil 
insisted  on  keeping  them  in  a state  of  slavery,  and 
declined  to  keep  tha  engagements  of  the  treaty  with 
respect  the  future  disposition  of  the  slaves. 

“On  repeated  proof  that  such  was  the  case,  we 
signified  to  the  government  of  Brazil  that  the  slaves 
when  captured  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  Brazil, 
unless  Brazil  consented  to  place  them  in  a state  of 
fpeedom;  and  we  do  keep  a vessel  at  Rio  Janeiro 
(o  reep  ve  the  slaves  captured  on  that  coast,  instead 
of  delivering  (hem  np  lo  Brazil,  to  be  afterward 


sent,  as  they  may  prefer,  to  the  West  India  colonies 
or  back  to  Africa.  Instantly  on  arriving  in  the  West 
Indies  they  are  in  the  condition  of  freemen. 

“I  must  say  that  I cannot  but  regret  that  this 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  a public  formal  mes- 
sage to  congress,  and  yet  that  the  practice  of  this 
country  should  not  have  been  understood.  With  re- 
spect to  another  allegation  in  that  document,  that 
both  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
country  are  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
that  is  a matter  for  very  serious  consideration.  I am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  fact;  bnt  I do  hope  that  if 
law  can  reach  the  application  of  British  capital  to 
the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  it  will  be  able  to 
be  enforced  with  a vigor  that  shall  put  an  end  to  such 
practices-” 

Intelligence  from  the  West  Indies,  which  reached 
us  the  same  day  the  above  debate  arrived  from  the 
east,  illy  accords  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tsatement. 
It  seems  that  importation  of  Africans  is  going  on  very 
actively  in  that  quarter — whether  as  “freemen,”  or 
as  apprentices,  or  as  slaves,  the  following  paragraphs 
may,  in  some  sort,  show: 

The  Guiana  Times  says:  From  Sieira  Leone  we 
have  bnt  few  immigrants,  (two  hundred  and  sixteen 
by  the  transport  Arabian)  and,  we  believe  very  little 
news. 

Berbice.  A ship  has  arrived  in  the  Berbice  river 
from  Sierra  Leone  with  248  African  emigrants.  This 
importation  is  altogether  the  private  speculation  of  a 
few  Berbice  gentlemen,  who  obtained  the  governor’s 
license  for  the  vessel  employed  by  them  as  an  emi- 
grant transport.  Tile  Africans  were  consequently 
divided  among  themselves,  with  a right  at  the  same 
time  to  pocket,  by  authority  of  the  Colonial  minister, 
the  public  bounty  money  for  the  emigrants. — Hondu- 
ras Observer. 

As  the  Baltimore  American  remarks,  “If  the  plant- 
ers of  Berbice  can  enter  into  “a  private  speculation” 
of  this  kind,  supply  themselves  with  negroes,  and 
pocket  “the  public  bounty  money”  for  all  they  import, 
how  far  are  such  speculations  likely  to  extend?  If 
the  account  here  quoted  be  true  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
statement  is,  substantially,  without  foundation;  he 
himself,  and  not  Mr.  Tyler,  has  been  mistaken  about 
facts.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  widest  tolera- 
tion, but  positive  encouragement,  is  given  to  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  by  the  British  government. 

The  j\ew  York  Tribune  and  slavery.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  a whig  paper,  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle expressing  its  views  on  the  subject,  holds  the 
following  language: 

“Slavery  having  existed  in  the  southern  states  when 
that  Union  was  formed  and  its  continued  existence 
being  plainly  anticipated  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
federal  constitution,  we  cannot  feel  justified,  in  war- 
ring,  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  overthrow 
that  institution.  Each  of  us  as  individuals,  whether 
residing  in  a free  or  slave  state,  has  a perfect  right  to 
detest  slavery,  to  seek  and  labor  for  its  extinction,  in 
any  other  way  tfian  through  the  aetjon  of  the  federal 
government.  But  that  government  has  not  been 
clothed  with  any  power  over  slavery  in  the  states; 
nor  have  we  a moral  right  to  use  the  power  vested  in 
us  by  the  Union  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  that  Union.  Whether  we  should  under- 
take to  overthrow  slavery  in  the  states  by  federal 
legislation  or  by  proscribing  citizens  of  slave  states 
from  office  under  the  federal  government,  the  abuse 
of  power  is,  to  our  view,  flagrant  and  palpable.” 

That  journal  further  remarks: 

“We  cannot  permit  even  what  we  esteem  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  slavery  to  goad  us  into 
an  unwarranted  crusade  against  slavery.” 

And  again — 

“While,  therefore,  we  claim  absolute  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  individual  action,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  constitutional  rights,  we  would  not  overstep  this 
sphere  even  to  strike  a blow  at  slavery.  As  men 
condemning  slavery;  as  citizens  of  New  York,  eager 
to  efface  its  last  vestiges  from  our  own  soil,  and  stern 
in  resisting  its  encroachments  elsewhere,  we  shall 
not  engage  in  any  political  crusade  against  it  in  the 
slave  states.  We  shall  ‘render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s’  and  in  politics  act  heartily  and  ni 
good  faith  with  all  those,  whether  at  the  north  or  the 
south,  who  support  those  great  principles  and  mea- 
sures which  are  known  and  cherished  as  whig.” 


COTTON  INTEREST. 


Resuming  his  argument,  as  inserted  in  our  last, 
(p.  103,)  the  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury in  a subsequent  number  of  that  journal  says, — 
under  the  caption: — 

“Shall  we  continue  to  plant  and  increase  the  overgrowth 
of  cotton ? or  shall  we  becorpe  manufacturers  of  cotton 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  equally  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Roper  in  the  other  proofs  he  gives  of 
the  decay  of  our  southern  country. 

If  be  could  go  back  in  memory  with  a few  of  u® 
to  the  situation  of  our  own  state,  and  especially  o* 
Charleston,  prior  to  1800,  he  would  wonder  as  we 
do,  at  its  present  aspect,  and  its  remarkable  advance 
in  improvement  of  every  kind. 

Had  he  known  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Sea 
Islands  in  those  days,  now  exulting  in  wealth;  of  the 
middle  country  dependent  on  Charleston  for  the  sale 
of  their  corn  crops,  at  that  time  their  only  resource; 
the  low  and  wretched  situation  of  the  back  country 
then  first  becoming  settled  by  a poor  and  ignorant 
population  from  Dan  river,  (and  v/hat  was  worse,  a 
thriftless  people,)  rolling  down  single  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  through  briar  and  brake,  through  mud  and 
stream,  he  would  correctly  appreciate  the  value  of 
a cotton  crop  even  with  its  present  prospects. 

It  would  be  vain  to  follow  this  excellent  gentle- 
man through  his  crowd  of  figures;  we  therefore  take 
up  his  argument  at  page  9,  and  fearlessly  assert  that 
so  far  from  the  fortunes  of  South  Carolina  being 
“waning,  dependent,  and  prostrate,”  she  is  one  of 
the  most  independent  in  the  Union.  Begin  at  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  slightest  enquiry  it  will  be 
found,  there  are  as  many  men  of  independent  means 
and  even  of  considerable  wealth,  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  these  states,  of  agricultural  hab- 
its and  equal  population.  Let  this  be  pursued  by  ta- 
king any  road  to  Charleston  curiosity  may  select,  and 
the  same  result  will  follow.  There  are  few  million- 
aires, but  many  men  of  extensive  fortune  in  the  mid- 
dle and  low  country.  An,abundance  of  good  solid 
capital  either  in  productive  real  estate,  or  conveni- 
ent, accessible  and  happy  allottmenls  of  some  other 
kind.  Are  we  asked  for  further  proof,  we  say  there 
is  no  country  under  the  sun,  whose  industry,  frugali- 
ty, and  perseverence  ir.  any  pursuit,  (not  absolutely 
and  wildly  speculative,)  are  more  surely  and  amply 
rewarded,  and  we  may  add,  more  speedily.  But  we 
lay  it  down  as  incontrovertible,  that  if  ever  wealth 
is  accumulated,  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  either 
by  individuals  or  a country,  in  the  way  Mr.  Roper 
points  out,  namely:  by  each  person  supplying  within 
his  domicile,  all  his  minor  wants. 


And  here,  to  show  that  this  is  a well  known  prin- 
ciple in  political  economy,  we  again  quote  the  Edin- 
burg Review,  vol.  14,  p-  55. 

“It  is  by  assigning  to  each  individual  his  peculiar 
task  in  the  great  work  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  that  men  acquire 
that  dexterity  and  skill,  which  enable  them  with  the 
same  quantity  of  labor  lo  produce  a greater  return 
of  the  luxuries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The  more 
minutely  labor  is  subdivived,  the  greater  dexterity 
will  each  laborer  acquire  and  the  more  will  society 
profit  from  his  labor.  It  is  perhaps  as  much  from  this 
general  improvement  in  the  management  of  its  industry, 
as  from  its  progress  in  agriculture , that  a nation  grows 
rich;  and  commerce  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  that  great  arrangement  by  which  all  the 
individuals  of  our  extensive  country,  being  made  to 
labor  in  concert,  are  afterwards  enabled  to  exchange 
with  each  other  the  surplus  produce  of  their  indus- 
try, and  thus  to  distribute  to  every  individual  the 
share  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  greater  the  number  of  those  who 
are  jpined  together  in  this  partnership  of  labor  and 
enjoyment,  the  mpre  valuable  will  be  the  produce  of 
their  industry. 


The  joint  labor  of  a thousand  individuals  will  pro- 
duce a much  greater  quantity  of  commodities,  than 
if  each  were  endeavoring  to  supply  his  own  wants 
by  his  own  separate  efforts.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple a variety  of  nations  joined  together  in  one  great 
mercantile  confederacy,  ministering  to  each  others 
enjoyments,  by  a free  and  liberal  intercourse,  will  be 
enabled  to  arrange  their  industry  upon  a still  more 
enlarged  scale  of  convenience.” 


But  “in  every  country”  continues  the  writer  of  the 
agricultural  address,  “agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  ought  to  be  maintained.”  If  by  every 
country,  our  country — our  United  States  is  meant, 
Mr.  Roper  must  admit  that  no  nation  on  earth  could 
carry  out  more  fully  his  own  proposition.  Bnt  Mr. 
Roper  is  necessarily,  as  a rich  planter,  not  familiar 
with  the  pature  of  trade,  and  does  not  see  that  as  it 
depends  aitogother  upon  tlie  exchange  of  our  mutual 
wants,  his  system  of  each  individual  iri  a community 
supplying  his  own,  is  the  very  yvay  to  cut  up  com- 
merce by  the  roots.  In  the  south  we  go  for  exten- 
sive crops  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  embarking  all  our 
force,  and  directing  ali  our  energies  to  these  great 
objects,  we  draw  our  needful  supplies  from  far  and 
near,  wherever  we  can  get  them  best  and  cheapest. 
By  this  great  and  liberal  system  of  policy  has  the 
cotton  culture  and  trade  been  fostered  into  an  im- 
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the  effect  upon  our  neighbors  of  the  north?  To  en- 
rich them  in  every  way  they  could  be.  We  employ 
their  ships,  we  thus  feed  a large  portion  of  their  sea- 
men, we  largely  employ  and  feed  their  farmers,  their 
mechanics,  in  fact  much  of  their  whole  population; 
for  without  the  south  they  would  be  poor  indeed. — 
Had  the  north  been  content  with  this  fair  trade,  the 
south  would  have  continued  to  cling  to  them  as  our 
countrymen  with  an  affection  and  support  far  more 
valuable  in  the  end,  than  all  the  profits  of  the 
wretched  niggardly  tariff.  We  knew  them  to  be 
keen,  selfish  and  grasping,  but  we  believed  they  had 
some  little  sense  of  justice,  some  shadow  of  respect 
for  our  common  rights.  What  are  now  the  univer- 
sal feelings  and  opinion,  amongst  us,  touching  those 
who  are  still  our  fellow  citizens?  Towards  the  doc- 
trines of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  such  as  maintain 
them,  they  are  those  of  utter  abhorrence.  Are  we 
asked  what  we  feel  for  the  supporters  of  the  tariff? 
we  reply  in  few  words:  If  not  repealed  time  will  show. 
In  what  light  do  we  look  upon  the  abolitionists, 
those  busy  meddlers,  whose  day  is  gone  by!  Ia  it 
through  our  fears?  Let  them  come  among  us  and 
learn. 

Had  the  north  continued  a system  of  fair  exchange 
of  their  notions  and  commodities,  the  produce  of  their 
surplus  labor,  in  an  open  and  liberal  trade,  and  bar- 
tered for  our  crops:  our  interest  and  our  good  will 
would  have  insured  them  a market  for  their  present 
manufactures  of  every  sort,  not  only  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind,  but  forever.  Now  should  a change 
take  place  such  as  may  be  and  perhaps  must  be! — a 
heavy  tariff  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
while  our  true  pulicy  will  be  to  open  our  ports  like- 
wise to  all  other  nations,  with  duties  reduced  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  government  expenses. 

It  thus  appears,  that  by  the  wants  of  mankind  we 
are  not  only  made  dependent  on  God’s  providence 
but  on  the  aid  of  each  other.  There  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual however  humble  in  the  society  we  live  in, 
who  does  not  aid  his  quota  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow  men.  We  are  thus  not  only  jus- 
tified in  seeking  and  using  every  help  we  can  get 
from  those  around  us,  but  it  is  by  supplying  our 
wants  freely  from  all  who  can  administer  belter  and 
at  a fair  price  that  society  is  kept  up  and  firmly 
bound  together  by  mutual  necessity.  And  this  we 
pronounce  to  be  a sound  and  wholesome  republican 
.doctrine.  But  if  this  is  in  truth  republican,  to  pay 
tax  to  our  neighbors,  and  to  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
is  unmanly  and  slavish:  Let  us  then,  down  with  the 
RASCALLY  TARIFF. 


TEXAS— ANNEXATION. 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt  approve  of  our  appro- 
priating so  many  pages  as  we  have,  to  the  able  and 
interesting  debate  which  look  place  in  the  United 
States  senate  upon  the  constitutional  question  involv- 
ed in  the  proposition  authorizing  (lie  annexation  of 
Texas.  We  deemed  it  a duly  to  register  that  debate 
more  at  large,  than  those  upon  commonplace  topics, 
because  of  the  great  political  doctrines  which  it  in- 
volved, as  respects  our  confederation.  One  or  two 
more  of  the  speeches  however,  will  suffice,  when  we 
will  recur  to  trie  debate  as  it  was  conducted  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  where  the  expediency  as 
well  as  the  constitutionality  of  the  annexation  was  dis- 
cussed, in  order  to  furnish  a few  more  of  the  leading 
speeches  there  made,  which  will  suffice  for  the  con- 
gressional debate  of  the  past  session  on  the  subject. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  take  up  the  theme  as 
it  is  at  present  before  the  people  and  government  of 
Texas.  It  presents  there,  an  exceedingly  broad  and 
eventful  question.  New  parties  come  legitimately 
into  the  debate.  New  opinions  have  to  be  weighed, 
other  views  and  other  interests  than  merely  our  own, 
have  to  be  met, — and  balanced  or  adjusted.  Other 
governments  have  there  a right  to  suggest  arguments 
and  to  present  motives  lor  the  consideration  of  the 
Texians,  as  well  as  our  government,  and  we  ought 
not  to  complain  at  their  so  doing.  The  discussion 
now  assumes  a far  broader  aspect  and  involves  wi- 
der considerations.  Our  charge  d’atfairs,  Mr.  Don- 
elson,  reached  the  capital  of  Texas  at  the  same  mo 
merit  that  the  British  and  French  ministers  received 
instructions  from  their  respective  courts,  and  imme- 
diately after  arrived  there  a British  frigate  with  des- 
patches from  Mexico.  Diplomacy  is  required.* 

Whilst  awaiting  with  anxiety  for  the  receipt  of 
further  intelligence  from  this  focus,  we  place  in  type 
the  following  extracts  from  the 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TEXAS, 

[Dated  the  28lh  of  Marcti  anu  signed  by  Memucau 
Hunt,  J.  Temple  Doswell,  Wm.  M.  .Rhodes,  Trio’s 


*Is  it  not  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  in  this  interesting 
posture  of  atlairs,  our  minister  at  Mexico,  Mr.  Bhan- 
non,  should  be  in  the  awkward  position  he  is? 


M.  Joseph,  Tho’s  P.  Anderson,  and  Wm.  Richard- 
son, who  were  appointed  by  “a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Galveston  city  and  county,  favorable  to  an 
immediate  ratification  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  offering  to  Texas,  an- 
nexation,” held  on  the  21st  March  ] 

“A  renunciation  of  the  American  Union  which  is 
now  presented  for  our  acceptance,  can  only  be  foun- 
ded upon  the  presumption  that  the  statesmen  of  Tex- 
as are  superior  in  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  the  fra- 
mers of  the  federal  constitution;  anu  that  they  are 
able  to  organize  a more  perfect  form  of  government 
— one  better  calculated  to  secure  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vil liberty — more  perfectly  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes of  durability,  to  resist  the  open  invasions  and 
secret  machinations  of  foreign  enemies,  and  main- 
tain onr  laws,  our  domestic  policy  and  institutions 
unchanged  and  uncontrolled  by  external  influences. 
The  public  have  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  means 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  upon  the  Ame- 
rican constitution.  It  is  true,  many  objections  are 
now  made  to  it;  but  nearly  the  same  were  also  urged 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Most  violent  opposition 
was  then  made,  as  now,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  extremely  humiliating  and  derogatory  to 
merge  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  states  in  one 
great  compact  of  Union.  It  was  urged  that  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  confederacy,  would  thereby  be 
shorn  of  some  of  the  brightest  attributes  of  national- 
ity, and  their  liberties  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopar- 
dy. These  objections  haye  now  been  slumbering  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  until  recently  they  have  again 
found  utterance  in  one  or  two  journals  of  this  coun 
try.  Iq  the  meantime,  however,  the  American  Uni- 
on has  been  growing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
members  of  the  confederacy  have  more  than  doubled 
in  number;  the  territory  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
and  the  population  has  increased  from  three  to  twen- 
ty millions;  with  a proportionate  augmentation  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness;  with  a commerce 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  a 
government  securing  the  blessings  of  peace  and  lib- 
erty at  home,  and  commanding  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  All  the  early  objections  to 
this  government  together  with  the  predictions  of  its 
speedy  dissolution,  have  long  since  been  lost  in  uni- 
versal astonishment,  and  the  unexampled  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  and  its  gigantic  strides  towards  great- 
ness, promising  even  in  the  present  generation,  to 
become  the  first  commercial,  and  leading  power  of 
the  globe.  Those  objections,  therefore,  to  this  form 
of  government,  cannot  now  have  the  same  weight, 
as  they  then  had.  It  was  then  an  untried  experi- 
ment: it  is  now  a complete  realization  of  more  than 
its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  anticipated.” 

The  address  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  enemies  of  annexa- 
tion, of  “entering  into  a stringent  commercial  alli- 
ance with  England,”  and  shows  that  they  have  been 
much  exaggerated  by  the  friends  of  England,  and 
that  its  “tendency  to  develope  our  agricultural  re 
sources  and  furnish  a market  for  our  products,”  has 
been  much  overrated.  It  proceeds  to  meet  the  ap- 
peal which  has  been  made  to  the  pride  of  Texas  in 
the  following  strain: 

“The  people  of  Texas  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
various  and  irreconcilable  arguments  that  have  long 
been  promulgated  from  certain  quarters,  in  order  to 
alienate  their  early  attachments  from  the  American 
union,  and  defeat  that  measure,  to  which  they  have 
long  looked,  as  the  final  haven  of  repose,  from  all 
the  storms  of  revolution  and  the  machinations  of 
their  enemies.  We  have  been  artfully  represented 
in  the  humiliating  posture  of  supplicants,  obse- 
quiously and  servilely  begging  for  re-admission  to 
the  union.  Whereas,  our  government  has  made  but 
one  application,  the  acceptance  of  which,  was  pru- 
dently declined  by  our  very  best  and  most'powerful 
friends,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  others,  who  have 
always  sustained  us  with  unwavering  attachment,  as 
far  as  they  could  consistently  with  existing  treaties, 
and  the  customary  law  of  nations.  The  next  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  United  States,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  commenced  by  Mr.  Upshur,  under  the 
instructions  of  President  Tyler.  Our  government 
accepted  the  invitation,  in  conformity  with  the  well 
known  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  their  representatives  in  congress,  wiLh  but  a 
single  exception.  It  is  true,  that  the  treaty  which 
resulted  from  these  negotiations,  was  defeated  by  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  federal  government,  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  violent  struggles 
for  party  ascendency,  known  in  this  history  of  that 
country.  The  result  is  known  to  us  all.  The  Tex- 
as question  was  then  directly  referred  to  the  people; 
and  it  hqs  possessed  an  overwhelming  omnipotence 
in  controlling  the  destinies  of  men,  of  parlies,  and  of 
measures,  never  before  equalled  by  any  element  of 
political  discussion.  It  has  prostrated  one  of  the 
poftance  superior  to  all  others.  And  what  has  been 


most  brilliant  and  distinguished  statesmen  of  Ame- 
rica It  has  driven  into  retirement  the  powerful 
and  acknowledged  of  the  opposite  party.  It  has 
brought  from  comparative  obscurity,  amidst  the 
taunts  and  jeers  of  party  politicians,  a man  who  hacl 
never  before  been  thought  of,  for  that  proud  station, 
and  elevated  him  triumphantly  .to  the  highest  office 
in  the  world.  The  same  question  has  now  perfected 
the  work  which  it  was  sent  forth  to  accomplish.  It 
has  rebuked  the  former  senate,  reversed  their  deci- 
sion, revolutionized  parties,  and  proclaimed  the 
voice  of  the  people  omnipotent.  Fellow  citizens, 
is  there  any  thing  in  ail  this  humiliating  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas?  Is  it  not  rather  the  second  glorious 
triumph  of  Texian  liberty?  To  have  conquered  the 
Mexican  dictator,  and  sent  him  home  in  peace  to  his 
own  dominions,  together  with  myrmidons  of  his  ty- 
ranny, could  only  be  done  by  men  resolved  to  be 
free.  But  to  throw  aside  the  ephemeral  trappings 
and  empty  prerogatives  of  separate  sovereignty,  and 
co-operate  with  the  people  of  America  in  placing 
our  liberties  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  American 
constitution,  is  a greater  achievement,  and  can  only 
by  done  by  men  who  understand  the  attributes  of 
freedom  and  are  determined  to  transmit  the  boon,  as 
a proud  heritage  to  their  latest  posterity. 

“It  has  been  said  by  the  British  minister,  and  rei- 
terated by  some  of  our  own  citizens,  that,  in  con 
senting  to  annexation,  we  ’make  the  incalculable 
sacrifice  of  our  separate  independence?  Indepen- 
dent of  the  merits  of  this  argument,  we  ask  you, 
fellow  citizens,  to  look  at  the  source  from  whence  it 
originated.  What  can  be  the  motives  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  her  unremitted  exertions  to  keep 
asunder  those  whom  ‘God  and  nature,’  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  have  joined  together?  How  long  has 
England  been  promising  us  her  friendly  mediation? 
And  have  we  ever  yet  received  the  first  favor  at  her 
hands?  Did  she  employ  her  powerful  influence  to 
relieve  our  unhappy  countrymen,  when  chained  and 
confined  in  the  loathesome  prisons  of  Mexico?  Did 
she*  exert  her  ‘unlimited  power  over  Mexico,’ to  en- 
force the  solemn  sanction  of  that  treaty,  under 
which  our  friends  surrendered  as  ‘prisoners  of  war?’ 
Or,  did  she  enjoin  upon  Mexico,  as  the  friend  of 
Texas  should  have  done,  the  observance  of  that 
‘conventional  armistice’  to  which  our  government 
had  consented  at  her  own  urgent  solicitation,  and 
friendly  interposition?  That  armistice  required  the 
mutual  release  of  prisoners,  and  was  promptly  and 
hunorably  complied  with  by  our  government;  while 
our  unfortunate  countrymen  were  treacherously  re- 
tained in  the  dungeons  of  Perote.  And  this  perfidy 
of  the  Mexican  dictator  was  unrebuked  by  English 
authorities  in  Mexico,  while  every  British  subject 
was  instantly  set  at  liberty,  at  their  command.  Such 
is  the  evidence  of  England’s  mediatorial  friendship! 
Have  we  forgotten,  that  in  prosecuting  her  kind  la- 
bors in  our  behalf,  she  discourteously  rejected  the 
joint  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  as  tendered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing our  recognition?  Does  not  this  prove  that  her 
designs  required  concealment?  Is  not  the  same  in- 
sidious policy  now  at  work,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
asperating our  feelings  against  the  U.  Slates,  repre- 
senting the  procrastination  of  annexation  as  an  in- 
dignity and  insult  to  the  people  of  Texas,  portray- 
ing the  joint  resolutions  in  every  possible  light  to 
excite  our  indignation,  as  containing  hard  and  un- 
reasonable conditions,  derogatory  to  our  character, 
repulsive  to  our  pride  and  denationalizing  to  our 
country?  Is  it  not  also  for  the  same  purpose  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously and  in  the  most  disparaging  terms,  as 
“awkward,  cumbersome  and  unwieldly,”and  des- 
tined to  a speedy  dissolution!  A much  better  gov- 
ernment, we  are  told,  can  be  had  by  an  intimate  al- 
liance with  England,  who  will  take  us  under  her 
special  protection,  and  give  us  the  abundant  riches 
of  her  commerce,  under  a pretended  offer  of  free 
ports,  hitherto  unknown  in  that  government  and  to- 
tally incompatible  with  her  commercial  policy.  Not 
having  been  ahle  to  defeat  annexation  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  prospect  heing  now  left  of  harrassing 
us  any  longer  with  threats  of  invasion  and  predatory 
incursions  of  Mexico,  that  government  has  now  just 
sent  out  a vessel  of  war  to  this  port,  with  despatch- 
es, it  is  said,  containing  an  unconditional  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  independence,  with  the  offer  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  it! 
No  doubt,  she  is  willing  to  give  us  independence  in 
name,  since  she  knows  that  any  thing  short  of  annex- 
ation must  make  us  sufficiently  depenUent  in  fact. 
With  those  munificent  manifestations  of  friendship, 
the  English  and  French  ministers  resident  in  Hus 
city,  forthwith  departed  for  our  seat  of  government, 
wall  tfie  open  declaration,  that  “annexation  could 
pot,  and  would  not,  and  should  not,  lake  place”  I ! ! 
Fellow  citizens,  is  it  come  to  this?  Are  we  already 
the  obedient  vassals  of  foreign  powers?  Is  tins  the 
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condition  of  our  boasted  independence,  that  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  Texas  are  to  be  brow-beat 
and  overawed  by  monarchical  dictatiod?  What  kind 
of  independence  is  that  into  which  we  are  to  be 
driven  by  the  intrigues,  and  threats  and  bribes  of 
foreign  agents!  If  we  are  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  English  influence,, pt  the  outset,  when  are  we  to 
become  independent  of  it?  The  offer  of  our  recogni- 
tion at  this  late  day,  is  so  evidently  the  last  alterna- 
tive to  defeat  our  re-union  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, to  bring  us  under  a sense  of  obligation,  and 
subjects  us  to  permanent  dictation  and  control,  that 
it  will  be  felt  as  an  insult  by  every  true  Texian: 

* Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferenles 

#*#### 

“Mr.  Calhoun’s  interpretation  of  British  policy, 
at  least,  gives  the  ministry  some  credit  for  sense  and 
political  sagacity,  If  through  an  influence  over 
Texas,  they  can  overthrow  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  which  now  produces  nine-tenths 
of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  they  will  then  have  an 
undisputed  control  over  the  production  and  supply 
of  this  raw  material,  and  can  easily  make  the  looms 
of  the  United  States  dependent  upon  their  own  colo- 
nial labor,  whether  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  in 
Guatemala,  or  in  Texas.  In  this  way,  and  no  other, 
can  the  manufacturers  of  England  be  relieved  from 
the  dangerous  competition  of  the  northern  states — a 
competition  that  is  already  excluding  British  fabrics 
from  almostevery  markelof  the  world,  and  threatens, 
at  no  distant  period,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  an  interest  that  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  British 
empire. 

“We  will  briefly  reply  to  the  merits  of  the  British 
argument  against  annexation — namely,  ‘the  incalcu- 
lable sacrifice  of  our  independence.’  ltiswell  known 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  no  state  can 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  withoitbeing guarantied 
a republican  form  of  government,  with  all  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  sovereignty — an  executive,  a senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  and  an  independent 
judiciary,  with  a constitution  made  by  her  own  peo- 
ple, clearly  defining  the  powers  of  each  and  every 
department,  and  the  whole  subject  left  to  the  entire 
control  of  the  free  and  independent  voters  of  the  state. 
We  would  ask  her  majesty’s  ministers,  if  this  looks 
like  a ‘sacrifice  of  our  independence?’  The  early 
history  of  the  old  thirteen  states  bears  ample  testimo- 
ny of  the  independence  and  freedom  enjoyed  under 
British  guaranties.  Arid  what  now  is  the  sovereign- 
ty or  ‘separate  independence’  of  the  numerous  states 
or  provinces  all.  over  the  world  whose  civil  privileges 
are  the  gift  of  British  magnanimity?  Is  there  one  of 
them  that  is  not  brought  under  the  most  abject  state 
of  political  servitude  by  military  power?  The  con- 
quered provinces  of  Rome  enjoyed  more  liberty, 
than  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  those  who  receive 
their  favors  from  the  British  crown.  Who  then 
can  doubt  her  solicitude  and  kind  sympathy  in  our 
behalf,  in  the  prospect  of  the  ‘incalculable  sacrifice’ 
which  we  are  going  to  make  of  our  separate  ex- 
istence? 

“Annexation  will  indeed  require  a subdivision  of 
our  sovereignly,  and  that  portion  embracing  our  fo- 
reign and  external  relations,  will  alone  be  conferred 
upon  the  United  States,  under  an  express  enumera- 
tion of  specific  powers  which  cannot  be  exceeded. — 
But  for  this  grant  of  power,  we  shall  receive  in  re- 
turn, a free  and  equal  representation  in  congress. — 
Is  it  a sacrifice  to  place  ourselves  upon  a footing 
with  the  powerful  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  Ohio,?  The  oiganization  of  the 
United  States  senate  recognises  the  absolute  undivid- 
ed sovereignly  of  every  slate,  giving  Texas  as  much 
power  as  those  states  having  thirty  times  our  popu- 
lation; while  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in 
the  election  of  president,  our  influence  will  be  in 
proportion  to  our  population.  There  can  be  no  more 
degradation  in  joining  a confederacy  of  sovereign 
states,  than  in  any  other  treaty,  stipulating  recipro- 
cal concessions,  duties  and  privileges.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  mutual.  There  can  be 
no  more  degradation  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  bargain  is  for  the  common  interest  of  both  par- 
ties, and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  third  parties  are 
opposing  it.  The  form  of  our  government  is  the  act 
oi  cur  own  free  w ill  and  choice,  unless  we  are  over- 
awed and  controlled  by  foreign  dictation.  If  the 
people  of  Texas  choose  to  delegate  their  treaty- 
making  power  to  be  exercised  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  sovereign  states  of  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, they  thereby  no  more  impair  their  sovereignly, 
than  by  delegating  the  same  power  to  a senate  and 
president  of  Texas.  The  concession  is  made  for  a 
just  and  adequate  equivalent,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  securing  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty and  good  government.  'Phis  position  is  fully 
sustained  by  every  writer,  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  laws  of  nations.  But  why  are  we  now 
forced  to  answer  objections  that  were  long  since 


triumphantly  refuted  by  the  memorable  State  Papers 
of  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison?  Simply  because 
the  same  foreign  and  monarchical  influence  is  now 
actively  employed  in  organizing  a party  to  defeat 
annexation,  that  then  labored  to  crush  the  confede- 
racy in  its  incipiency. 

“Those  who  so  sedulously  magnify  the  prospective 
and  imaginary  benefits  of  independence,  not  only  ad- 
mit the  entire  failure  of  those  benefits  during  our  past 
independence,  but  cannot  even  explain  how  we  are 
to  obtain  any  additional  protection,  so  necessary  to 
secure  those  benefits  in  future.  But,  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  American  Union,  our  citizens  will 
be  fully  protected  in  all  portions  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended territory,  and  can  follow  their  various  pur- 
suits, in  confident  security , wherever  they  may  choose 
to  reside.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  that  govern- 
ment must  be,  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  and  fortification  of  our  harbors  on 
the  whole  coast,  from  Galveston  to  Brazos,  St.  lago, 
and  thereby  give  security  to  our  coasting  trade  at  all 
our  ports.  Another  will  doubtless  be  the  creation 
of,  at  least,  two  new  regiments  to  be  added  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  that 
vast  extent  of  additional  frontier,  which  that  go- 
vernment will  then  possess.  In  all  such  necessary 
appropriations,  and  in  other  measures  pertaining  to 
our  welfare,  Texas  will  be  fully  and  fairly  repre- 
sented; nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  officers  necessary  both  for  the  military  and 
civil  establishment  of  this  country,  will  be  appoint- 
ed from  among  our  own  well  tried  and  long  experi- 
enced citizens.” 

“The  joint  resolutions  (of  congress)  which  are  now 
presented  for  your  adoption,  fellow  citizens,  are 
meeting  with  violent  opposition  from  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  ‘warm  and  hearty  advocates  of  annexation.’ 
Be  not  deceived.  Those  who  would  persuade  you 
to  reject  those  resolutions  know  full  well,  they  will 
thereby  defeat  your  annexation  to  the  American 
Union  forever!  How  often  have  the  same  party  de- 
clared,  that  if  this  measure  was  not  consummated 
by  the  late  congress  of  the  United  States,  the  ‘gol- 
den opportunity’  would  be  forever  lost.  How  often 
have  they  told  you,  that  British  diplomacy  is  now  of- 
fering us  the  most  kind,  friendly,  and  liberal,  over- 
tures with  which  our  true  interest  required  we  should 
close  without  delay.  Have  they  not  often  exulting- 
ly  predicted,  that  those  resolutions  would  never  pass 
the  senate;  and  now,  that  they  have  passed,  to  their 
litter  consternation  and  disappointment,  they  are 
uttering  the  hitterest  denunciations  against  them,  and 
joining  the  hue  and  cry  of  opposition  in  full  and  har- 
monious conoert  with  all  the  foreign  agents  and  op- 
ponents of  annexation  throughout  the  country.  Fel- 
low citizens,  ‘beware  of  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing.’ Those  ‘warm  and  hearty  advocates  of  this 
measure’  are  acting  with  your  enemies,  in  order  to 
close  with  British  offers,  and  disappointment  your 
hopes  forever.  They  all  employ  the  same  arguments 
to  deceive  you;  they  appeal  to  the  same  passions,  re- 
sort to  the  same  intrigues,  and  act  upon  the  same 
principles  of  hostility  to  the  American  Union,  and 
entire  devotion  to  foreign  interests.  The  journal  of 
this  city,  that  has  always  been  the  open,  the  uniform 
and  consistent  opponent  of  annexation,  republishes 
liberally  the  editorials  of  the  Washington  Register, 
as  the  strongest  anti-annexation  doctrines,  to  accom- 
plish its  avowed  end  and  aim.  The  same  editorials 
are  also  republished  throughout  the  United  States  as 
an  evidence  that  our  government  is  hostile  to  annex- 
ation. And  yet,  the  Register  professes  to  be  the 
‘warm  and  hearty  advocate  ol  annexation.’  It  is 
thus,  fellow  citizens,  that  your  pretended  friends  are 
furnishing  arguments  to  the  enemies  of  this  measure. 
They  are  travelling  the  same  road,  though  they  are 
looking  in  opposite  directions.  Such  pretended 
friends  are  your  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  po- 
pularity of  this  great  measure  is  well  known.  Its 
undisguised  opponents  cannot  deceive  you.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  fight  under  false  colors,  to  betray  you 
under  the  garb  of  friendship,  to  alienate  your  affec- 
tions from  the  American  people,  and  to  seduce  you 
into  a fatal  alliance  with  European  powers.  They 
have  assailed  in  detail  every  measure  that  has  been 
agitated,  proposed,  or  recommended  for  our  reunion. 
They  opposed  giving  up  our  public  lands,  inasmuch 
as  they  constituted  the  only  wealth  of  the  country — 
the  only  object  for  which  we  emigrated,  for  which 
we  had  endured  so  many  privations  and  sufferings 
during  a protracted  revolution.  These  lands  were 
then  represented  as  the  brightest  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  our  nationality,  and  which  being  wrested  from  us 
by  that  infamous  Tyler  treaty,  we  should  be  reduced 
to  the  miserable  vassalage  of  a Roman  province. — 
But  since  the  joint  resolutions  now  proposed,  leave 
us  in  full  possession  of  all  our  public  domain,  they, 
therefore,  reverse  their  arguments,  and  represent 
this  country  as  already  ‘eviscerated  of  its  lands,’  not 
having  left  sufficient  to  meet  our  liabilities,  anti  that 


our  debt  must,  therefore,  be  a hopeless  and  perpetual 
incumbrance,  paralysing  forever  all  the  energies  of 
this  unhappy  country.  Their  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent overtures  are  of  a character  totally  incompati- 
ble with  the  compact  of  union.  They  are  the  friends 
of  annexation,  upon  conditions  that  would  complete- 
ly revolutionize  the  American  confederacy,  and  pros- 
trate the  constitution  of  our  fathers.  They  urge  it 
as  a humiliating  concession  to  yield  up  our  public 
revenue,  our  ports  and  custom  houses;  although  they 
well  know  that  this  argument  will  throw  us  back 
upon  the  old  ‘articles  of  confederation.’  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  annexation  upon  an  equality  with 
the  other  states;  but  would  wish  to  go  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  nation.  Anything  short  of  this  is 
resolved  into  an  ‘incalculable  sacrifice  of  our  na- 
tional existence.’  They  boast  of  the  insignificance 
of  our  present  independence,  but  can  feel  no  pride 
and  glory  in  being  American  citizens — citizens  of  the 
mightiest  republic  the  world  has  ever  yet  beheld. — 
They  object  to  the  old  Missouri  compromise  in  es- 
tablishing the  limits  of  slavery.  This  is  very  con- 
sistent, because  they  are  opposed  to  every  compro- 
mise that  would  admit  us  into  the  Union.  For  the 
very  same  reason  they  would  have  seceded  from  the 
Union  when  that  compromise  was  adopted.  Well, 
do  they  know  that  the  small  portion  of  our  territory 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36^  deg.  will  never  be  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor,  and  must  necessarily  be  a free 
state,  whenever  it  becomes  a state  at  all. 

“Surely  the  people  of  Texas  never  expected  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  upon  better  conditions,  or 
with  other  limits  than  formerly  belonged  to  them. — 
Then  the  constitution  conferred  the  jurisdiction  of 
boundary  upon  the  United  States.  Now,  however, 
this  power  is  claimed  among  the  reserved  preroga- 
tives of  our  separate  nationality.  At  one  time  we  are 
told  that  the  United  States  will  employ  our  revenue 
to  impoverish  and  oppress  us;  at  another,  that,  with 
the  control  of  the  boundary  question,  she  will  strip 
us  of  our  territory  in  order  to  enlarge  the  dominions 
of  Mexico  to  her  own  prejudice.  All  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  America  of  all  parties,  have  asserted 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  old  Louisiana  line,  and  our 
government  has  established  the  same  by  law,  yet 
such  is  the  exceeding  jealousy  of  those  friends  of  an- 
nexation, such  their  patriotic  devotion  to  our  national 
supremacy,  that  they  are  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  United  States  will  violate  the  limits 
assigned  to  us  by  the  Louisiana  treaty,  trample  upon 
our  own  laws  establishing  the  same,  and  sacrifice  the 
best  interests  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing an  injury  upon  us.  They  have  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  friendship  of  England,  hut  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  our  natural  enemy.  They  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Tyler’s  treaty,  because  he  took  our 
lands  and  debts  together — they  now  object  to  the 
joint  resolution,  because  it  leaves  our  lands  and  debts 
together.  Mr.  Brown’s  plan  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  prescribes  too  much,  and  Mr.  Benton’s  be- 
cause it  prescribes  too  little — the  enumeration  of 
terms  in  the  former  implies  dictation  and  arrogance 
— by  the  omission  of  terms,  the  latter  is  vague,  inde- 
finite, and  accomplishes  nothing.  The  former  leaves 
us  too  little  discretion— -the  latter  too  much;  and 
they  also  object  to  them  both  united,  for  the  very 
plain  and  satisfactory  reason,  that  they  are  the  sworn 
and  unalterable  enemies  of  annexation  on  any  terms 
whatever! 

“It  is  deemed  a very  hard  case  by  some  that  we 
should  have  to  pay  our  own  debts;  and  this  hardship 
will  probably  be  more  sensibly  felt  by  those  whose 
debts  were  supposed  to  be  liquidated  by  the  act  of 
emigration.  This  objection  to  annexation  seems  to 
suppose  that  our  independence  will  furnish  a pretext 
for  repudiating  our  liabilities  upon  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity, inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disco- 
ver any  other  mode  of  payment.  For,  during  the 
nine  years  which  we  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
independence,  our  lands  have  steadily  depreciated, 
until  a large  portion  of  them  will  no  longer  pay  the 
taxes.  Now,  according  to  these  data,  how  long  be- 
fore these  lands  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  national 
debt?  ‘From  the  past  we  can  only  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture.’ It  has,  however,  been  intimated,  that  the 
British  government  will  generously  assume  our  debt, 
and  take  a small  lien  upon  our  lands  and  public  re- 
venue. We  cannot  undertake  to  say  to  what  extent 
those  European  favors  may  be  realized,  nor  to  pre- 
dict the  consequences  that  may  follow.  The  doc- 
trine seems  now  to  be  well  settled,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  U.  States  does  not  authorize  the  as-, 
sumption  of  state  dents  by  the  general  government.’ 
Every  one  of  the  indebted  states  is,  therefore,  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources  to  meet  its  own  obligations. 
Is  not  Texas  willing  to  do  the  same?  Her  national 
debt  js  far  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of  many  other 
of  the  stales,  while  her  public  domain,  if  it  ever 
attains  even  the  minimum  value  of  the  government 
lands  of  the  Union,  will  more  than  pay  all  the  debts 
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of  all  the  indebted  states.*  It  would  not  only  pay 
our  comparatively  small  debt,  but  leave  a large  sur- 
plus for  the  future  internal  improvements  of  our 
country.  Can  any  reasonable  doubt  be  entertained 
that  annexation  will  give  a rapid  appreciation  to  our 
lands,  develope  our  resources,  and  augment  our  re- 
venue? Without  this  measure,  our  debt  must  conti 
nue  a perpetual  incumbrance  and  incubus  upon  our 
prosperity,  unless  repudiated,  or  paid  by  foreign  in- 
dorsement, imposing  obligations  ten  fold  more  re- 
pulsive to  the  feelings  of  freemen  than  the  debt  it- 
self. 

“While  speaking  of  our  probable  means  for  an 
honorrble  fulfilment  of  all  our  obligations,  according 
to  the  strictest  principles  of  good  faith,  (which  must 
be  the  desire  of  every  good  citizen,)  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  suggest  the  necessity  which  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates  must  soon  be  under  of  purchas- 
ing a portion  of  our  territory  for  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  northern  frontier.  Upon 
the  map  of  Texas  will  be  seen  an  extent  of  territory 
lying  between  our  boundary  line  of  100  degrees  of 
west  longitude,  connecting  the  Red  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west, 
and  having  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  north,  and  the 
34th  degree  of  latitude  on  the  south.  On  the,  west 
of  this  territory,  and  between  it  and  the  state  of 
Arkansas  on  the  east,  are  settled  the  Creek,  Choc- 
taw, and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians,  whither  they 
have  been  removed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales.  As  the  stream  of  emigration  progresses 
westward,  these  Indians  will  be  forced  before  it;  so 
that  the  United  Stales,  in  pursuance  of  their  settled 
policy,  must  soon  be  compelled  to  purchase  the 
above  described  territory  for  theiroccupaney,  or  else 
allow  their  own  citizens  to  be  harrassed  with  Indian 
difficulties,  both  on  the  east  and  west  of  theirpresent 
position.  These  tribes  are  now  occupying  some  of 
the  choicest  lands  of  the  country,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  them  are  restless  and  discontented  in  their 
present  vicinity  to  the  whites.  The  exchange,  there- 
fore, must  be  mutually  acceptable  to  both  races.  It 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  from  these  facts,  that 
the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  effect  the  above 
purchase,  even  at  the  cost  of  twice  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt. 

“Fellow  citizens,  in  this  address,  we  have  appeal- 
ed to  your  judgment,  and  your  understanding.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show,  that  this  great  measure, 
which  engages  all  your  affections,  and  your  warmest 
sympathies,  is  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  inter- 
est, of  national  and  individual  happiness,  of  present 
and  future  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  your  liberties  and  the  perpetuity  of  your 
institutions,  for  yourselves  and  your  posterity.  The 
broad  question  is  now  fairly  presented  to  you,  wether 
you  will  re-enter  the  Union  of  your  fathers,  and  un- 
furl the  Star-Spangled  Banner  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  take  the  chances  of  an  alliance  with 
foreign  potentates,  whose  ministers  are  now  tempt- 
ing you  with  a renewal  of  promises  that  have  never 
been  realized. — Upon  your  decision  will  depend  the 
destiny  of  millions  yet  unborn.” 

(Signed  by  the  committee.) 

“Galveston,  March  28,  1845.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  on  inserting  the  above, 
adds:  “This  address  is  an  able,  argumentative,  elo- 
quent, and  thrilling  appeal  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
earnestly  invoking  them  to  ratify  at  once  a measure, 
which  will  admit  to  the  rich  blessings  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  and  at  the  same  time  nip  in  the  bud  the 
insidious  and  fatal  intrigues  of  Great  Britain.  It 
reviews  with  a masterly  hand  the  imagined  benefits 
to  accrue  to  Texas  by  her  remaining  independent  and 
forming  an  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  as  brought 
forward  by  the  real  enemies  of  annexation  to  the  U. 
States — shows  up  the  deleterious  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things  upon  the  best  interests  of  Texas,  and 
upon  the  high  character  which  her  citizens  have  in- 
herited from  the  United  States,  and  which  they 
should  guard  with  a vestal  watchfulness.  It  sets 
forth,  rapidly  and  powerfully,  the  incalculable  bles- 
sings which  an  admission  into  the  American  Union 
will  confer  upon  the  “Lone  Star” — and  appeals  to 
the  highest,  and  proudest,  and  noblest,  and  wisest 
considerations,  to  induce  Texas  to  spurn  from  her 
the  intrigues  of  European  nations,  and  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  her  deeply  attached  Iriends  in  the  Union, 
“bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh.”  This  able 
paper,  moreover,  proves  that  there  are  men  in  Tex- 
as, capable  of  conceiving  the  highest  achievements, 
and  able  to  sustain  them  by  the  pen  and  the  tongue. 
It  demonstrates  that,  in  annexing  Texas,  we  shall 
receive  into  our  bosom  men  of  the  first  genius,  whose 
talents  and  powers  fit  them  for  the  high  offices  of 
American  statesmen.  Such  a solemn  invocation 
will  be  borne  upon  every  breeze,  from  the  Sabine  to 


•The  total  debt  of  ail  the  slates  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions. 


the  Rio  del  Norte;  will  fall  with  magic  eeffet  upon 
the  excited  hopes  and  attentions  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  will  rouse  up  an  American  spirit,  which 
nothing  can  arrest.  The  battle-cry  will  go  forth,  of 
“The  American  Union  in  pieference  to  British  bri- 
bery and  enslaving  policy.”  The  cherished  memo 
ry  of  our  great  heroes  and  statesmen  will  call  up 
the  tenderest  associations — the  rapid  progress  of 
American  institutions  towards  the  highest  human 
destiny  will  be  a beacon  to  light  up  the  hearts  of  our 
Texan  brethren,  and  to  urge  them  enthusiastically 
to  accept  a measure  to  us  so  important,  and  to  them 
so  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits.  We,  there- 
fore, look  to  this  address  to  work  wonders;  nay,  to 
ensure  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union.  But 
will  all  then  be  accomplished?  Far  from  it.  The 
violent  whigs  of  the  north,  and  many  rabid  whigs 
amongst  us,  have  threatened  to  repeal  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  to  defeat  annexation.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  imperative  duty  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
to  see  that  the  friends  of  Texas  are  returned  to  con- 
gress, and  to  the  state  legislature,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  measure.  A few  days  will 
decide  whether  the  influence  of  Virginia  will  be 
thrown  into  the  anti-Texas  scale.  If  our  friends  do 
their  duty,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Many  whigs 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  annexation, 
and  to  violate  the  national  faith,  already  pledged.— 
Let  the  republicans  come  forth  prepared  to  rebuke 
their  unpatriotic,  factious  spirit.” 

From  the  Galveston  News,  March  29. 

Gov.  Yell,  member  of  congress  from  Arkansas  ar- 
rived in  this  city  yesterday,  on  board  the  Marmoro, 
direct  from  the  city  of  Washington.  By  the  above 
arrival  also,  Maj.  Donelson  has  returned,  bringing 
important  despatches  from  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates.  He  chartered  the  steamer  Spartan, 
and  left  immediately  for  Houston,  where  he  no  doubt, 
arrived  last  night.  From  that  place  he  proceeds  im- 
mediately by  stage  to  Washington,  and  will  doubtless 
have  the  very  interesting  company  of  Mr.  Saligny, 
and  Capt.  Elliott,  inasmuch  as  these  latter  gentle- 
men have  been  detained  (very  unfortunately,  it  is 
said,)  in  Houston  waiting  three  days  for  the  stage 
conveyance.  They  will  all  reach  Washington  to  night, 
and,  we  hope,  in  perfect  safety,  and  with  all  their 
despatches  ready  prepared  for  diplomatic  operations. 
Well  “the  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  persimons.” 
Wonder  if  Texas  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder? 

“The  plot  is  thickening.”  Every  succeeding  day, 
nay,  every  hour  seems  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  this 
country.  The  theatre  of  the  great  drama  is  now 
changed,  from  the  United  States  to  Texas.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  foreign  agents,  with  all  their  threats 
of  war,  together  with  their  joint  co-operation  with 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north,  and  the  party  politi- 
cians of  the  whole  country,  have  proved  entirely  un- 
availing, in  that  country,  to  counteract  the  irresisti- 
ble popular  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  defeat  our  re- 
union to  the  parent  country.  The  last  and  desperate 
struggle  is  now  to  be  made  upon  our  own  soil.  Now 

comes  the  eleventh-hour  offer  of  our  recognition. 

Now  comes  theoften  reiterated  promise  of  European 
friendship.  Now  again  our  government  is  to  be  plied 
with  English  gold,  and  power,  and  influence,  and 
with  all  the  riches  of  her  commerce.  The  ministers 
of  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  the  United  Stales,  are 
now  in  conclave  engaged  in  a great  diplomatic  strug- 
gle, and  exerting,  no  doubt,  all  the  resources  of  their 
ingenuity,  artifice,  and  intrigue,  to  operate  upon  our 
president  and  obtain  advantages  over  each  other.  In 
this  great  contest,  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
has  to  battle  against  the  united  power  and  influence 
of  England  and  France — governments  that  have  al- 
ways heretofore  been  irreconcilable  enemies,  but  are 
now  united,  with  the  most  cordial  understanding,  in 
opposition  to  slavery,  annexation,  and  the  spread  of 
republicanism.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  great  strife 
for  an  ascendancy  on  this  continent,  the  people  of 
Texas  are  now  looking  with  the  deepest  interest — 
with  almost  a painful  anxiety.  At  no  period  of  our 
past  history,  not  even  accepting  the  momentous  in- 
terests depending  upon  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
have  our  citizens  been  moved  by  a more  overpower- 
ing sensation.  Action  gives  relief  to  a state  of  men- 
tal suspense.  Could  the  people  of  Texas  rise  in  their 
majesty  and  power,  as  when  they  expelled  the  Mex- 
ican dictator,  they  would  soon  convince  the  world 
that  they  did  not  throw  off  domestic  vassalage,  in 
order  to  be  dictated  to  and  controlled  by  foreign  in- 
fluence. 

All  information  from  the  country  proclaims  the 
utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  among  our  citizens 
upon  the  joint  resolutions.  And  though  they  do  not 
contain  all  that,  in  strict  justice,  we  might  demand, 
yet  there  is  nothing  embodied  in  them  incompatible 
with  our  honor,  and  nothing  omitted  which  will  not 
be  supplied  in  accordance  with  those  great  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  compromise  upon  which  the  Ame- 


rican Union  was  founded.  Our  citizens  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  captious  exceptions,  or  cavil  about 
unimportant  details,  when  their  lihertiesare  at  stake. 
Bound  to  the  American  people  by  every  principle  of 
religion,  of  government,  and  education;  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  a common  origin  and  destiny,  and  by  the 
sympathy  and  aid  which  have  been  so  liberally  ex- 
tended to  us,  during  all  our  past  and  perilous  career, 
it  would  now  be  a violence  to  the  dictates  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  laws  of  nature,  to  distrust  their  since- 
rity and  friendship.  We,  therefore,  rejoce  to  learn 
that  all  our  citizens  who  have  ever  been  in  favor  of 
annexation  upon  terms  compatible  with  the  Ameri- 
can constitution,  are  now  in  favor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lutions. It  is  also  a matter  of  congratulation,  that 
we  have  information  from  various  sources  entitled  to 
the  utmost  credit,  that  “President  Jones  will  give 
this  great  measure  his  cordial  support.”  It  is  a 
measure  that  will  long  embalm  his  name  in  the  me- 
mory of  our  people. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  mass  meeting  of  San 
Philippe,  indicate  quite  as  much  unanimity  on  the 
subject  of  annexation  as  existed  at  the  time  the  po- 
pular vote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  our  consti- 
tution. We  publish  those  proceeuings  to-day,  and 
would  refer  our  readers  particularly  to  the  resolu- 
tion, expressive  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  certain- 
ly appear  quite  willing  to  accept  the  guaranties.of 
that  constitution,  which  satisfied  their  ancestors 
without  imposing  any  new  conditions. 

Annexation  in  Houston.  We  have  information, 
that  the  news  of  annexation  was  received  in  Hous- 
ton with  much  public  demonstration  of  rejoicing. 

Illuminations  and  bonfires  were  exhibited  throughout 
the  city.  Our  informant  states,  that  the  feelings  of 
exultation  and  joy  appeared  to  be  quite  universal. 

There  are  floating  conjectures,  and  vague  surmis- 
es in  regard  to  the  real  objects  of  the  British  vessel 
of  war,  which  is  said  to  be  now  anchored  off  out- 
side our  bar.  Not  being  in  (he  confidence  of  those 
functionaries,  who,  no  doubt,  have  very  important 
duties  to  perform,  with  trusts  committed  to  them  re- 
quiring the  utmost  secrecy  and  discretion,  we  can 
only  say  that  this  vessel  is  reported  to  have  come 
directly  from  Jamaica,  bearing  important  despatch- 
es to  our  government,  which  she  received  from  a 
British  steamer  at  that  island.  The  English  and 
French  ministers  have  already  left  for  Washington 
on  the  Brazos;  and  it  is  exultmgly  stated,  that  Eng- 
land has  at  last  obtained  our  recognition  by  Mexico, 
and  that  annexation  must  and  will  now  be  defeated 
in  Texas,  since  it  has  succeeded  in  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of  foreign  agents  here, 

and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  positively  asserted  by  those  who  profess  to  un- 
derstand the  full  plan  of  operations,  that  annexation 
can  never  take  place;  and  that  measures  are  now  in 
operation  to  counteract  the  public  opinion,  and  de- 
feat the  acknowledged  wishes  of  the  people  of  Tex- 
as. We  can  only  say  that  those  who  undertake  to 
resist  the  strong  democratic  feeling  of  this  country, 
should  “take  care  how  they  stand,  lest  they  fall.”—’ 
The  offer  of  our  recognition,  through  the  agency  of 
foreign  mediation,  at  this  time,  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a bribe  to  defeat  annexation.  Whether  such 
an  offer  is  now  made,  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  But  one  thing  we  do  know,  that  the  people 
of  Texas  have  sense  enough  to  appreciate  fully  fa- 
vors that  have  been  entirely  withheld  while  they 
were  needed,  and  are  now  only  offered  as  the  last 
alternative  to  defeat  the  progress  of  republicanism 
and  make  us  instrumental  in  carrying  out  a foreign 
policy  upon  this  continent. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  ASHLEY, 

OP  ARKANSAS, 

On  the  resolution  for  the  Annexatiat^of  Texas. 


IN  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  22,  1845. 

The  senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  the  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas — 

Mr.  Ashley  said  that  he  rose  to  address  the  senate 
under  great  embarrassment,  arising  in  part  from  the 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  able  ar- 
guments to  which  the  senate  had  just  been  listening, 
and  in  part  from  personal  indisposition,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have  prevented  not 
only  an  attempt  to  address  the  body,  but  even  his  at- 
tendance in  his  seat;  yet,  situated  as  he  knew  himself 
to  be  in  relation  to  this  important  measure,  he  should 
hold  himself  recreant  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  own  noble  state — a state  whioh,  unsolicited  by  him 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  distinguished  position 
with  which  he  was  honored  on  that  floor — if  he  could 
suffer  the  present  question  to  pass  by  without  receiv- 
ing from  him  more  than  a silent  vote. 
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The  whole  subject  was  to  him  in  a great  measure 
new;  for,  owing  to  a multiplicity  of  engagements  at 
home,  he  had  enjoyed  no  further  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting himself  with  its  nature  and  bearing  than  he 
had  enjoyed  since  the  debate  commenced.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  it  was  most  surprising  to  him  that  it 
should  excite  the  opposition  which  it  had  met  with 
in  this  chamber.  This  might  be  owing,  perhaps,  to 
a want  of  further  information  as  to  the  true  grounds 
of  the  measure;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  he  must  be 
governed  by  his  own  convictions  of  duty  in  regard 
to  it. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  he  must  notice  the  mode  of 
construction  which  had  here  been  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage and  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  government 
in  relation  to  me  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  work  had  been  construed  by  rules 
which  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  never  heard  applied  to  an 
ordinary  statute  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  yet  he 
knew  of  no  reason  why  a different  mode  of  interpre- 
tation should  be  applied  to  the  constitution  from  that 
which  was  pursued  in  construing  any  other  legal  in- 
strument. He  would  ask  gentlemen  if  such  an  idea 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before,  as  that  we  must  as- 
certain what  were  the  secret  motives  which  govern- 
ed a minority  of  the  convention  which  had  pass- 
ed on  the  draught  of  the  constitution?  This  con- 
vention of  memorable  and  immortal  men  constituted 
a body  larger  than  here  assembled,  of  whose  opi- 
nions the  senate  had  heard  nothing  save  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  two  or 
three  others.  How  had  the  question  been  argued? — 
Had  there  been  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  entire  body?  No.  Gentlemen  had  en- 
deavored to  show  what  were  the  prevalent  motives 
of  two  or  three  individual  members,  disregarding 
those  of  all  the  rest.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a rule  in  interpreting  any  public  instru- 
ment? Apply  it  to  the  construction  of  any  of  the 
laws  of  congress,  and  what  would  be  the  result? — 
Take  for  example,  the  post  office  law,  which  had 
passed  the  senate  by  a large  majority  of  votes.  Six 
senators  only  had  spoken  on  that  bill.  Would  it  not 
be  strange,  passing  strange,  if  the  supreme  court, 
when  the  law  was  brought  before  them  for  adjudica- 
tion, should  go  into  a labored  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
bable motives  and  known  opinions  of  the  few  gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken  on  the  bill,  utterly  disregard- 
ing those  of  ttie  residue  of  the  senate?  He  spoke  it 
with  all  due  respect,  yet  he  could  not  but  say  that  it 
did  appear  to  him  the  strangest  course  ever  resorted 
to  by  sensible  men,  when  interpreting  a great  organ 
ic  law,  to  go  out  of  the  record  and  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  probable  reasons  and  motives  of  a 
very  small  minority  of  those  who  had  made  the  law. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a principle  of  interpretation  to 
which,  in  forming  his  own  judgment,  he  could  never 
agree.  He  freely  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  they 
might,  with  great  propriety,  go  into  the  contempo- 
raneous history  of  the  limes,  when  the  constitution 
was  framed,  to  ascertain  wtiat  was  the  situation  of 
the  country;  and  hence  draw  conjectures  as  It^the 
intent  of  the  convention  as  a body.  He  held  Ille- 
gitimate to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  conven- 
tion as  a whole,  as  shedding  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  sanction;  but  he 
never  would  consent  to  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
views  and  purposes  known  to  have  been  entertained 
by  three  of  four  members  only. 

Besides,  under  what  circumstances  was  a rule  so 
rigid  and  so  narrow  to  be  resorted  to?  Was  it  to  ex- 
plain a doubtful  po  w er?  No:  it  was  rather  to  raise  a 
doubt  respecting  a power  clearly  granted,  and  thus 
to  destroy  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  a plain 
article  of  the  constitution.  Was  not  this  true?  Had 
not  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rives)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morehead)  that  very  object  in  view  and  no  oilier? — 
If  he  had  understood  them,  both  those  honorable 
senators  had  labpned  to  show,  from  the  motives  of 
certain  members  of  the  convention,  that  we  could 
not  take  the  words  of  a particular  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution in  their  plain,  and  obvious  sense.  If  their 
rule  of  interpretation  was  correct,  all  he  could'tsay 
to  it  was,  that  it  was  very  different  from  any  rule  he 
had  ever  seer)  adopted  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

Mr.  A-  went  on  to  say  that  gentlemen,  in  his  hum- 
ble opinion,  were  not  arguing  on  legitimate  grounds. 
He  claimed  that  Texas  was  ours  now,  and  required 
no  other  or  further  act  to  entitle  her  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  one  of  Hie  free  and  sovereign  states 
of  this  Union,  than  such  consent  of  congress  as  was 
given  to  thp  admission  of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  or  Arkansas.  Nay,  further:  Texas,  in  his 
opinion,  was  entitled,  of  right,  to  demand  admission 
under  the  solemn  guaranties  of  the  treaty  of  1SU3 
between  the  United  States  and  the  French  republic; 
and,  if  refused  admission  by  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  a gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  1'aitfi  of 
the  nation. 


| To  show  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  thus  boldly 
[expressed,  he  would  not  detain  the  senate  with  a re- 
I ferenee  to  the  whole  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
j establishing  the  true  boundaries  of  Louisiana  as  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  1803;  but  would  barely  refer 
to  an  abstract  of  a small  portion  of  that  evidence , 
which  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  but  which  he  deemed 
entirely  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  the  question  of 
the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  beyond  further 
dispute  or  oavil. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  11th 
July,  1806,  Jeff.  Cor.  p.  59,  says: 

“With  respect  to  our  western  boundary,  your  in- 
structions will  be  your  guide.  I will  only  add,  as  a 
comment  to  them,  thatwe  are  attached  to  the  retain- 
ing the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  because  it  was  the  first 
establishment  of  the  unfortunate  LaSalle,  urns  the 
cradle  of  Louisiana,  and  more  incontestably  covered 
and  conveyed  to  us  by  France  under  that  name  than 
any  other  spot  in  the  country.” 

[St.  Bernard’s  bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  Lon.  96,  50  W.;  lat.  28,  30  N. — 
Worcester's  Gazetteer,  ed.  1823.] 

Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1761, 
and  was  retroceded  by  Spain  to  France  in  1800,  and 
occupied  by  France.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the 
30th  April,  1803,  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  U. 
States,  and  the  possession  delivered  by  the  French 
authorities  in  1804. 

Mr.  Madison,  expressing  his  own  views,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a letter  of  the  3.1st  March,  1804, 
says  that  Louisiana  “extended  westwardly  to  Rio 
Bravo,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Or- 
ders were  accordingly  obtained  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities for  the  delivery  of  all  the  posts  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi.”  And  in  a letter  of  the  31st 
January,  1804,  Mr.  Madison  states  that  M.  Laussat, 
the  commissioner  by  whom  the  French  government 
delivered  (he  possession  of  Louisana  to  us,  announced 
‘‘the  Del  Norte  as  its  true  boundary."  In  a letter  of 
the  8th  July,  1804,  Mr.  Madison  declares  the  oppo 
sition  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  “relinquishment  of  any 
territory  whatever  eastward  of  the  Bravo." 

Mr*  Monroe,  in  a letter  of  the  8th  November, 
1803,  encloses  documents  which,  he  says,  "prove  incon- 
testably" that  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  is  “the  Rip 
Bravo  to  the  west;”  and  Mr.  Pinckney  unites  with  Mr. 
Monroe  in  a similar  declaration;  and  on  the  2Qlh 
April,  1805,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  they  assert 
our  title  to  be  unquestionable.  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
his  letters  of  January  19  and  June  10,  1816,  says  that 
none  could  question  “our  title  to  Texas,”  and  con- 
curs with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  in  the  opi- 
nion “that  our  title  to  the  Del  Norte  was  as  clear  as 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans.” 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a letter  to  Don  Onis  of 
the  12  March,  181'8,  says: 

“The  claim  of  France  always  did  extend  west- 
ward to  the  Rio  Bravo.”  * * * “She  always 

claimed  the  territory  which  you  call  Texas,  as  being 
within  the  limits  and  forming  a part  of  Louisiana.” 
And  he  further  says:  , 

“Well  might  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Monroe  write 
to  M.  Cevallos,  iri  1805,  that  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Bravo  was  as  clear 
as  their  right  to  the  islanfi  of  New  Orleans.” 

And  in  his  letter  of  the  3Rt  of  October,  1818,  he 
says: 

“Qur  title  to  Texas  is  established  beyond  the  pow-r 
er  of  further  controversy.” 

Mr.  Adams,  in  h)ia  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Qeorge  Qraham  of  June  2,  1818,  says: 

“The  president  wishes  you  to  proceed  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  that  place,  (Galveston,)  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  you  should,  in  the  progress  of 
the  journey,  learn  that  they  have  abandoned  or  been 
driven  from  it,  Shoqld  they  have  removed  to  Mata- 
gorda, or  any  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
and  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  U.  Slates, 
you  will  repair  thither,  without,  however,  exposing 
yourself  to  be  captured  by  any  Spanish  rqUjtary 
force.  When  arrived,  you  vvill,  in  a suitable  man- 
ner, make  known  to  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition your  authority  from  tfip  government  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  express  the  surprise  with  which 
the  president  has  seen  possession  thus  taken,  without 
authority  from  the  United  States,  of  a place  within 
their  territorial  limits,  and  upon  which  no  lawful 
settlement  can  be  made  without  their  sanction.  You 
will  call  upon  him  explicitly  to  avow  under  what 
national  authority  they  profess  to  act;  and  take  care 
that  due  warning  be  given  to  the  whole  boijy  that 
the  place  is  within  the  United  States,  who  will  suf- 
fer no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made  there,  unejer 
any  authority  other  than  their  own.?’ 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  on  the  Spanish  treaty, 
April  3d,  1830,  (Mallory,  vol.  1,  pp.  400  and  401,) 
said; 

“The  title  to  the  Perdido  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  other,  rested  on  the  same 


principle — the  priority  of  discovery,  and  of  occupa- 
tion by  France;  the  principle  observed. among  Euro- 
pean nations  having  contiguous  settlements  being 
that  the  unoccupied  space  between  them  should  be 
equally  divided.”  “In  1685,  lie  (La  Salle)  made  an 
establishment  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the 
Colorado,  ernptving  into  it.  The  nearest  Spanish 
settlement  was  Panuco;  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about 
the  midway  line,  became  the  common  boundary.” 

Mr.  Clay  also,  in  this  letter  of  the  17th  April, 
1344,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  says: 

“The  United  States  acquired  a title  to  Texas,  ex- 
tending, as  I believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  the 
treaty  of  Louisiana.  They  ceded  and  relinquished 
that  title  to  Spain  hy  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which 
the  Sabine  was  substituted  for  the  Rio  del  Norte  as 
our  western  boundary.” 

But  he  would  not  enlarge  or  add  to  the  small  por- 
tion of  existing  evidence  that  he  had  referred  to.  It 
could  readily  be  shown  by  the  concurrent  authority 
of  every  prominent  public  man  in  the  country-— by 
the  public  ministers  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  by  the  whole  history  of  the  times, 
that  the  true  boundaries  of  Louisiana  extended  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  (or  the  Rio  Bravo,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,)  and  that  therefore,  by  the  treaty  of 
1803,  we  did  acquire  all  of  Texas,  including  lands 
and  inhabitants.  ' 

Assuming,  then,  that  position  to  be  true,  he  would 
emphatically  inquire  how  we  had  or  could  lawfully 
and  constitutionally  part  with  the  territory  of  Texas 
and  its  inhabitants.  He  denied  that  we  had  or  could 
constitutionally  cede  the  Texan  territory  and  inha- 
bitants at  all.  Mr.  A.  went  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
strict  construction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  He  had  been  educated  to  believe  that  the 
sacred  observance  of  that  principle  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  was  the  only  effectual 
means  of  keeping  a government  of  delegated  powers 
within  the  just  limits  assigned  to  it.  He  was  for 
applying  the  principle  in  all  cases,  cut  where  it 
might,  and  to  lead  to  what  consequence  it  would:  if 
its  application  was  found  to  result  in  great  public  in- 
convenience, then,  he  said,  amend  the  constitution; 
but,  until  then,  stick  to  the  constitution  as  it  stood. 
He  was  willing  to  extend  the  application  of  its  pow- 
ers as  liberally  as  he  could,  consistently  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  iqtent  and  meaning  of  the 
instrument. 

The  constitution  conferred  on  congress  the  power 
of  admitting  new  states  into  the  Union,  and  that 
power  must  be  executed  in  one  of  two  or  three  ways. 
If  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  a new  state, 
that  we  must  first  acquire  the  territory  out  of  which 
it  was  formed,  then  congress  had  the  power  to  do 
that.  The  constitution  expressly  granted  the  power 
to  admit  new  states,  and  the  other  power  followed 
as  a necessary  incident.  Had  congress  a right  to 
dispose  of  territory  when  acquired?  The  only  clause 
of  the  constitution  under  which  such  a power  could 
be  obtained  was  that  in  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  ar- 
ticle, which  was  in  these  words: 

“The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.” 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  authority  here  con- 
ferred? It  was  only  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and 
to  rn-^ke  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  it; 
but  would  any  senator  claim  that  this  clause  gave 
congress  authority  to  part  with  a single  citizen  that 
we  had  acquired?  Notone.  When  the  constitution 
spoke  about  disposing  of  territory  and  other  pro- 
perty, its  meaning  was  confined  to  lands,  and  noth- 
ing but  lands.  But  what  had  we  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  1803?  Lands  only?  No:  we  acquired  peo- 
ple alsq.  We  acquired  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
in  which  Texas  was  then  included,  and  we  guaran- 
tied to  those  people  the  right  of  being  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  citizens  as  soon  as  it  should  be  practi- 
cable, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  people  once  ours,  continued  to  be  ours, 
unless  gentlemen  ment  to  contend  that  men,  free  and 
independent,  might  be  sold  like  sheep  in  the  sham- 
bles, and  conveyed  from  owner  to  owner  like  beasts 
of  the  fielfi.  |t  could  not  successfully  be  contended 

that  this  government  might  ever  part  with  a people 

over  whom  it  once  had  a right  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  A.  cared  not  fiow  many  treaties  or  acts  of  le- 
gislation might  be  exhibited  to  the  contrary;  they 
were  all  utterly  vain,  because  there  was  an  utter 
want  of  power  to  make  such  treaties,  or  enact  such 
laws.  Though  it  might  be  said  that,  in  receiving 
Texas,  we  were  resuming  that  which,  by  a solemn 
act,  we  had  disposed  of  to  another,  tfie  answer  was 
obvious;  oqrs  \yqs  a government  q(  limited  powers. 
The  constitution  prescribed  the  powers  of  their  limi- 
tation. While  the  government  kept  itself  within 
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their  prescribed  limits,  its  acts  were  valid;  but  the 
instant  it  went  beyond  them,  its  acts  were,  ipso  facto, 
null  and  void.  Even  could  it  be  shown  that  every 
branch  of  the  government  had  concurred  in  the  act, 
he  still  insisted  it  was  null,  because  neither  of  those 
branches  individually,  nor  the  whole  of  them  col- 
lectively, had  any  power  at  all  but  that  which  the 
constitution  gave  to  them;  and  he  denied  utterly  that 
it  gave  any  where  such  a power  as  this.  He  there- 
foie  insisted  that,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1803, 
Texas  belonged  to  Us;  it  was  an  acquisition,  and  no- 
thing could  do  away  with  it.  Gentlemen  must  show 
their  authority  from  the  constitution,  and  not  talk  to 
him  of  treaties  and  acts  of  congress.  If  they  could 
show  no  constitutional  authority,  their  acts  were  all 
unauthorized  and  null;  and,  unless  senators  should 
gravely  argue  that  men,  freemen,  made  so  by  the 
solemn  guaranties  of  a treaty,  could  be  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  description  of  “other  property” 
in  the  clause  of  the  constitution  quoted,  they  would 
fail  to  find  warrant  or  authority  for  the  cession  by 
the  treaty  of  1819;  and  he  presumed  no  senator 
would  dare,  in  the  face  of  republican  America,  to 
set  up  or  advance  such  a preposterous,  absurd,  and 
slavish  doctrine. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  had  no  authority  to 
cede  Texas  to  a foreign  government,  our  longacqui 
escence  and  frequent  recognition  of  that  republic 
will  militate  against  the  position  assumed. 

Mr.  A.  said  the  answer  to  this,  to  his  mind,  was 
entirely  satisfactory;  the  cession  was  an  act  of  moral 
treason  against  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and 
of  our  free  institutions;  and  any  and  all  recognitions 
of  this  gross  wrong  was  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
original  outrage.. 

But,  supposing  that  in  all  this  he  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  we  had  ceded 
this  territory  away,  was  of  valid  authority  and 
constituted  the  law  of  the  land.  To  whom  did  we 
cede  it?  Was  it  to  Mexico?  No,  it  was  to  Spain. — 
Did  Spain  now  set  up  any  claim  to  it,  or  make  any 
objection  to  our  annexing  it  to  the  United  States? — 
Not  at  all.  The  only  objection  to  this  proceeded 
from  the  government  of  Mexico.  And  how  came 
she  to  have  any  claim  to  it?  By  her  rebellion  against 
Spain;  and  prior  to  the  success  of  the  rebellion, 
Texas  declared  herself  free  and  independent,  and, 
by  the  constitution  of  1824,  was  admitted  into  the 
confederacy  of  Mexican  states  as  one  of  her  sister 
republics.  Whereon,  then  Mexico,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  of  her  republican  institutions 
by  usurpation  and  military  violence,  could  base  a 
claim  to  Texas,  was  wholly  beyond  his  republican 
ideas  to  imagine.  Texas  stands  as  one  of  our  own 
states  would,  if  our  general  government  had  been 
usurped  by  a despot.  The  citizens  of  each  state 
would  be  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  each  would  remain  a free,  so- 
vereign, and  independent  state.  Mexico  has,  and 
can  have,  therefore,  no  possible  claim  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

This  was  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  themselves.  In  1819  they  held  a con- 
vention at  Nacogdoches,  in  which  they  passed  reso- 
lutions remonstrating  and  indignantly  protesting 
against  the  act  of  this  government,  by  which  it  was 
attempted,  without  their  assent,  to  transfer  them 
over  to  Spain.  But  how  are  we  to  gel  rid  of  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1803?  He  admitted  that 
we  were  not  bound  to  admit  new  states  by  the  treaty 
power  without  the  assent  of  congress,  for  the  treaty 
power  could  not  bind  congress  in  an  act  which  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of  congress  alone.  But 
congress  did,  by  its  action,  ratify  that  treaty,  and  the 
government  was  bound  by  it.  How  could  we  get  rid 
of  our  obligation?  It  was  impossible.  We  never 
could  be  set  free  from  that  obligation.  There  were 
no  statute  limitations  which  bound  men  against  the 
claim  of  freedom.  When  the  state  of  Arkansas 
entered  this  Union,  she  came  here  with  no  peti- 
tion in  her  hand  for  leave  to  hold  a convention,  and 
frame  a constitution  to  be  submitted  to  congress.  No 
she  claimed  to  come  into  the  Union  under  the  treaty 
of  1803.  Congress  recognised  her  right  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty;  and  she  came  in  as 
of  right,  and  not  by  favor.  The  people  of  that  ter- 
ritory called  a convention  themselves,  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  any  body;  they  demanded  admission, 
they  did  not  pray  for  it,  and  congress  received 
them,  not  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favor,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  right  under  the  treaty  of  1803;  and  con- 
gress did  no  more  than  that  which  in  justice  and  good 
faith  they  were  bound  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  guaran- 
ties of  that  treaty. 

What  was  a treaty?  The  question  had  been  asked 
and  answered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Virgi- 
nia, (Mr.  Rives,)  to  whom  Mr.  A.  had  listened  with 
great  delight.  He  had  been  much  instructed  as  well 
as  gratified  by  the  fine  discourse  of  that  honorable 
senator;  proving,  however,  that  which  nobody  doubt- 


ed or  denied.  That  a treaty  was  a compact,  all  ad- 
mitted; but  what  sort  of  a compact  was  il>  He  would 
refer  gentlemen  on  this  subject  to  a definition  which 
he  considered  as  the  best  he  had  ever  met  with.  It 
was  in  the  following  words: 

“A  treaty  is  an  agreement,  league,  or  contract  be- 
tween  two  or  more  nations  or  sovereigns,  formally 
signed  by  commissioners  properly  authorised,  and 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  several  sovereign,  or  the  su- 
preme power  of  each  state.” 

The  Very  terms  of  the  definition  showed  that  it 
was  a contract  made  through  the  agency  of  commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  A.  was  here  asked  from  what  work  the  defini- 
tion was  derived,  and  he  anwered  from  the  diction- 
ary; and  if  it  was  tested,  it  would  be  found  to  be  a 
true  and  just  definition.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  argument  of  the  senator  from  Virginia. — 
It  was  a contract:  that  none  would  dispute;  but  it 
was  a contract  made  by  commissioners  or  ambassa- 
dors. The  name  was  immaterial,  if  they  were  pub- 
lic agents  appointed  for  that  purpose.  These  persons 
acted  in  lieu  of  the  government,  just  a3  an  attorney 
in  fact  acted  in  lieu  of  his  principal. 

There  was  one  other  position  taken  by  the  honor- 
able senator,  which  Mr.  A.  could  not  understand. — 
He  seemed  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  consti- 
tution an  express  grant  of  power  to  the  treaty  mak- 
ing branch  of  the  government;  but  Mr.  A.  could  not 
find  any  such  grant  in  that  instrument.  The  treaty- 
making  power  had  been  justly  represented  as  ancil- 
lary in  its  character;  it  was  a handmaid  to  the  other 
powers;  it  was  a maid  of  all  work,  to  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  wherever  its  agency  was  requisite 
to  carry  out  the  granted  powers  of  the  constitution. 
If  there  was  any  grant  expressly  made  to  this  power, 
it  was  so  recondite,  and  so  much  a matter  of  hair- 
breadth distinction,  that  a man  of  plain  common 
sense  could  not  discover  it.  He  must  confess  that 
these  fine  metaphysical  distinctions  were  wholly  un- 
satisfactory to  his  mind.  It  had  very  truly  been 
said  that,  in  constructing  a remedial  statute,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  done  was  to  look  back  and  in- 
quire into  the  evil  that  was  to  be  remedied.  How 
did  this  principle  apply  to  the  treaty  power  in  the 
constitution?  What  was  the  old  law?  According  to 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  power  of  making 
treaties  was  reposed  in  the  legislature;  and  what 
was  the  evil  of  that  arrangement?  The  evil  lay  in 
the  want  of  secrecy  and  the  want  of  despatch;  and 
the  remedy  was  to  appoint  other  agents,  who  could 
do  the  thing  more  speedily,  and  with  more  secrecy. 
But  was  this  any  special  grant  of  power  to  those 
agents?  Above  all,  was  it  an  exclusive  grant  of  pow- 
er? Certainly  not.  The  old  common  law  maxim 
would  have  come  into  play,  qui  facit  per  aliumfacit 
perse — if  the  congress  could  do  this  thing  by  their 
agents,  they  could  do  it  themselves.  He  held  that 
the  legislative  gower  was  competent  to  the  perform- 
ance of  all  acts  which  could  be  done  by  the  treaty 
power.  In  this  perhaps,  Mr.  A.  might  be  mistaken. 
He  never  had  claimed  to  be  a statesman.  He  was 
a lawyer  and  a backwoodsman;  and  having,  in  the 
latter  capacity,  as  many  sorts  of  business  on  his  hands 
as  Caleb  Quotem,  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  a very 
good  lawyer.  He  held  the  treaty  power  to  be  an 
instrument — a very  fit  and  convenient  instrument, 
but  still  only  an  instrument — for  executing  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  granted  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

But  there  was  another  view  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  honorable  senator,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  A- 
a very  strange  one.  The  senator  claimed  that  the 
only  mode  by  which  territory  could  be  acquired  was 
through  the  agency  of  the  treaty  making  power. — 
The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Huntington)  who  had 
addressed  the  senate  before  him,  (and  at  whose  feet 
he  had  sat  long  since  to  learn  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  his  profession,)  held  this  doctrine,  and  con- 
tended that  all  the  precedents  went  to  prove  that  it 
was  so.  With  all  the  just  respect  which  Mr.  A.  en- 
tertained towards  this,  his  former  instructor,  he  must 
still  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  appeared  very  strange 
to  him  that  congress  could  do  circuitously  that  which 
it  could  not  do  directly.  Even  on  the  gentleman’s 
own  showing,  it  was  congress  only  that  could  do 
it  at  last.  Congress  alone  could  acquire  territory. — 
Congress  alone  could  receive  a new  state.  And 
why  was  it  obliged  to  adopt  this  circuitous  mode  of 
operation. 

Mr.  A.  could  not  say  what  might  he  the  intentions 
of  the  Texan  minister;  but,  if  he  were  president  of 
Texas,  and  an  American  minister  came  there  with 
propositions  to  treat  about  liberty  for  Texas  to  join 
the  United  States,  on  adopting  a republican  form  of 
government,  he  would  compel  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try as  soon  as  possible.  YVhy,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  proposition,  as  addressed  to  a free 
and  independent  nation?  It  involved  indignity  on  its 
very  lace;  and  yet  we  claimed  to  treat  Texas  as  an 


equal!  We  ask  Texan  people  to  become  our  vassals, 
our  abject  slaves;  to  relinquish  their  government,  to 
strip  themselves  of  all  their  properly,  and  then  de- 
pend on  our  magnanimity  to  restore  them  their  free- 
dom. The  very  proposal  to  treat  with  a free  repub- 
lic on  terms  like  these  would  itself  be  an  insult;  and 
if  a public  minister  came  bearing  terms  like  these  in 
his  hands,  he  would  direct  him  forthwith  to  leave 
the  country. 

Were  he  the  functionary  of  the  Texan  government 
when  an  American  minister  was  proceeding  there 
with  such  a proposition,  he  should  see,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Webster,  that  his  feet  should  not  rest 
upon  the  soil.  All  sovereigns  are  equal;  and  Texas, 
with  her  150.000  inhabitants,  is  equal  to  our  own 
glorious  republic  with  her  millions.  What  would 
the  people  of  the  United  States  say  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  if  they  should  consent  that  our 
government  and  people  should  surrender  their  sove- 
reignty and  reduce  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
serls,  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of  another  govern- 
ment to  raise  them  up  again,  and  incorporate  them 
into  their  government?  If  a Texan  minister  should 
come  to  Washington  with  official  powers  to  treat 
with  this  government,  and  should  then  produce  such 
a proposition  as  that:  “just  consent  to  reduce  your- 
selves to  servitude,  aba  ndon  your  government,  your 
forts  and  arsenals  and  dock  yards,  and  all  the  nation- 
al property  you  possess,  and  then  we  will  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  emancipate  you,”  what  would  be 
the  consequence  to  an  administration  which  should 
submit  to  an  insult  like  this?  And  it  would  be  quite 
as  strange  if  the  Texan  government  could  ever  con- 
sent to  receive  a minister  from  us  who  should  pre- 
sume to  otter  a treaty  on  the  basis  of  so  degrading  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  did  not  think  this  was  a wrong  or 
unfair  view  of  the  subject;  and,  viewing  it  in  that 
light  himself,  he  never  could  consent,  by  a vote  of 
his.  to  offer  to  a neighboring  free  republic  so  great  an 
indignity. 

Gentlemen  must  recollect  that  this  government 
hjas  acknowledged  the  republic  of  Texas,  “as  a free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  nation;”  and  that  she  is 
in  all  respects,  by  that  act,  so  far  as  this  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign 
and  equal  with  our  own  “glorious  empire  republic.” 
And  if  we  treat  with  her,  it  must  be  as  an  equal  and 
on  equal  terms;  and  we  cannot,  without  ottering  a 
gross  insult  to  her,  propose  terms  that  we  would  in- 
dignantly spurn  if  presented  by  her  to  us.  If,  then, 
the  treaty  making  power  is  the  only  authority  under 
which  we  can  act,  we  must  acquire  Texas  precisely 
as  we  did  the  same  country  by  the  treaty  of  1803, 
and  hope  she  will  trust  that  we  will  perform  our 
treaty  obligations  with  better  faith  than  heretofore, 
and  that  congress  will  do  what  they  failed  to  do 
when  that  country  belonged  to  us  before — admit  them 
into  our  Union  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal states.  This  is  asking  too  much,  even  if  she  had 
been  a colony  ol  Spain  at  this  time,  and  much  more 
as  an  independent  republic. 

Gentlemen  urged  on  the  friends  of  this  resolution 
that  there  tvas  no  precedent  for  such  a transaction. 
Certainly  not.  There  could  be  none  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Congress  never  claimed  the  exercise  of  this 
power  before.  When  we  did  acquire  territory,  we 
obtained  it  with  the  population  which  inhabited  it; 
but  they  were  not  free  citizens;  they  were  vassals: 
we  purchased  their  lands  from  their  masters,  with- 
out any  act  or  consent  of  theirs,  just  as  provinces 
were  bartered  and  transferred  from  monarch  to  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  like  so  many  flocks  and  herds.  We 
could  not  treat  with  them  as  equals,  for  they  were 
not  our  equals.  Before  they  could  become  so,  it  was 
necessary  to  train  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
and  fit  them,  by  degrees,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  of  the  state.  We  then 
purchased  them  as  colonists;  but  they  were  now 
on  a different  footing;  they  were  now  freemen, 
and  not  vassals;  they  were  free,  independent 
men,  and  we  could  now  treat  on  equal  terms. — 
But  bow?  The  question  was  answered  by  the  very 
words  of  the  constitution:  “new  states  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  congress  into  the  Union.”  It  cduld  be  dune 
in  one  way  alone,  viz:  by  a resort  to  the  legislative 
power.  Mr.  A.  repelled  the  idea  of  first  reducing  them 
to  vassalage. 

But  it  was  said  that  this  was  a compact — a com- 
pact with  a foreign  state.  Admit  it;  and  was  not  the 
statute  book  full  of  just  such  compacts?  He  need 
not  enumerate  them.  Our  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course laws  were  examples  in  point.  These  were 
all  contracts  with  foreign  governments,  and  differed 
in  nothing  from  treaties  except  that  they  were  not 
made  by  commissioners.  By  these  acts  we  made 
propositions  to  foreign  governments,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted on  their  part,  went  to  bind  us  on  ours,  and,  if 
vested  rights  accrued  under  them,  they  could  not  be 
repealed  but  by  consent  of  parties. 
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As  to  constitutional  precedents,  he  could  not  con- 
cur with  gentlemen  than  there  existed  any  on  either 
side.  There  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
any  such.  If  this  constitution  was  enacted  by  the 
sovereign  people  for  the  government  of  their  dele- 
gated representatives  those  representatives  must  ex- 
ercise its  powers  as  they  found  them.  They  might 
not  break  it,  and  then  call  on  the  people  to  ratify 
their  infraction;  for,  if  they  might  do  this,  then  con- 
gress might  at  any  time  change  the  constitution. — 
What  branch  of  the  government  was  empowered  to 
change  it?  If  they  attempted  it,  their  act  as  a pre- 
cedent bound  no  man.  No  one  department  of  go- 
vernment, nor  all  the  departments  together,  could 
establish  or  authorise  precedents  on  the  powers  of 
the  constitution.  This  was  the  doctrine  Mr.  A.  was 
prepared  to  stand  by.  He  held  it  our  duty  ever  to 
recur  to  our  political  bible,  and  to  decide  questions 
of  constitutional  right  with  all  the  lights  we  could 
obtain,  whether  derived  from  an  examination  of  co- 
temporaneous  history,  or  from  able  commentators  of 
established  reputation;  yet,  after  all,  we  must  ex- 
ecute the  constitution  as  we  understood  it.  This 
principle  had  often  been  made  the  object  of  ridicule, 
but  he  held  it  to  be  the  only  sound  rule  for  an  honest 
man.  How  could  any  man  execute  it  in  any  other 
manner?  How  could  Mr.  A.  execute  it  as  the  sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  understood  it?  It  could  not  be 
done:  he  must  obey  the  constitution  as  he  under- 
stood its  commands.  When  he  had  got  from  every 
quarter  all  the  light  upon  it  which  he  could,  and 
with  these  lights  had  formed  his  own  best  judgment 
as  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  he  must  obey  it  in 
that  sense  and  none  other.  The  constitution  was 
intended  not  for  us  alone,  or  for  those  of  our  day;  it 
was  an  instrument  for  all  time;  we  must  examine  it 
just  as  we  examine  the  bible.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  need  of  very  deep  or  elaborate  expo- 
sition in  order  to  arrive  at  its  meaning.  After  a 
trial  of  more  than  a half  a century  it  had  remained 
unaltered  save  in  one  or  two  unimportant  particu- 
lars. This  fact  was  in  the  place  of  all  eulogium 
on  its  authors,  and  showed  that  their  work  had  been 
so  perfect  as  to  be  second  only  to  the  book  of  inspi- 
ration itself. 

But  here  Mr.  A.  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
over  much  of  what  he  had  prepared.  His  argument 
thus  far,  though  it  might  have  failed  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  other  gentlemen,  had  at  least 
convinced  himself. 

The  convention,  as  he  had  said,  had  presented  us 
with  an  organic  law,  containing  a complete  system 
of  government,  which  had  remained  unaltered  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  It  was  now  brought  under 
exposition  as  to  the  meaning  of  a particular  clause 
it  contained,  and  a new  mode  of  expounding  it  was 
contended  for.  But  was  it  not  strange,  if  this  was 
the  right  mode  of  interpretation,  that  it  should  have 
been  locked  up  in  the  papers  of  a private  individual 
for  fifty  years,  (the  Madison  papers,)  which  papers 
were,  after  all,  published  only  as  a matter  of  curiosi- 
ty? It  was  certainly  a very  strange  thing  that  the 
only  true  means  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution  should  have  been  locked  up  intheescru- 
toir  of  a retired  statesman,  and  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  all  men  for  fifty  years,  and  that  no  reference 
should  have  been  had  during  all  that  time  to  this  se- 
cret oracular  source  of  knowledge  fill  now!  The 
fathers  of  the  constitution  themselves  did  not  believe 
that  this  was  the  only  proper  mode  of  expounding 
the  constitution,  or  they  would  have  provided  for  the 
publication  of  a document  which  alone  contained  the 
meaning  and  the  motives  of  those  who  framed  it. — 
They  did  not  deem  this  the  only  true  means  of  dis- 
covering the  sense  of  the  instrument;  that  was  a dis- 
covery left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  present  age.  Mr. 
A.  was  willing  to  refer  to  it  as  an  aid  in  doubtful 
cases,  where  a passage  was  obscure  or  ambiguous; 
but  in  these  alone.  Where  a clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  he  would  resort 
to  no  such  helps. 

But  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Choate)  had  told  the  senate  that  ten  months  ago  “no 
man,  woman,  or  child”  in  all  the  country  thoughkof 
giving  to  this  clause  about  the  admission  of  new 
states  such  a meaning  as  was  now  claimed  for  it.— 
Why  not?  Because  it  was  not  till  ten  months  ago  that 
the  question  arose.  Then  this  clause  of  the  instru- 
ment applied  itself  to  a new  case— that  of  the  ap- 
plication ol  a foreign  state  upon  our  borders  to  be 
received  into  the  Union;  and,  as  soon  as  this  was 
claimed  for  it  by  the  friends  of  annexation,  the  peo- 
ple had  every  where  assented.  There  were  other 
powers  in  the  constitution  which  had  lain  there  un- 
used from  its  adoption  to  the  present  hour;  but  the 
fact  of  their  never  having  been  called  into  action 
was  no  argument  against  their  existence,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  a man 
did  not  carry  pistols  because  he  never  had  had  occa- 
sion to  use  them  for  his  defence.  He  would  here  re- 


fer the  senate  to  certain  resolutions  passed  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  which  went  to  put  Arkan- 
sas, with  all  the  other  states  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
out  of  the  Union. 

These  resolutions,  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  now  in  session,  if  based  upon  correct 
principles,  have  at  once  dissolved  this  Union,  and 
placed  all  the  states  formed  out  of  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  beyond  the 
authority  and  legitimate  bounds  of  this  government; 
for  if  originally  admitted  by  a violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  a void  act,  which  is  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  ratification  by  any  subsequent  assent — such 
assent  being  equally  void,  as  it  is  not  the  mode 
provided  by  the  constitution  itself  for  its  amend- 
ment. 

Resolves  concerning  the  admission  of  Texas. 

1.  Resolved,  That  Massachusetts  has  never  dele- 
gated the  power  to  admit  into  the  Union  states  or 
territories  without  or  beyond  the  original  territory  of 
the  states  and  territories  belonging  to  this  Union  at 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  that,  in  whatever  manner  the  consent  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  have  been  given  or  inferred  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  states  already,  by  general  consent, 
forming  part  of  the  Union  from  such  territory,  the 
admission  of  such  states,  in  the  judgment  of  Massa- 
chusetts, forms  no  precedent  for  the  admission  of 
Texas,  and  can  never  oe  interpreted  to  rest  on  powers 
granted  in  the  constitution. 

2.  That  there  has  hitherto  been  no  precedent  of 
an  admission  of  a foreign  state  or  foreign  territory 
into  the  Union  by  legislation  and  the  powers  of  le- 
gislation granted  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  congress  do  not  embrace  a case  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a foreign  state  or  a foreign  territory  by 
legislation  into  the  Union,  such  an  act  of  admission 
would  have  no  binding  force  whatever  on  the  people 
of  Massachusetts. 

3.  That  the  power,  never  having  been  granted  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  admit  into  the  Union 
states  and  territories  not  within  the  same  when  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  remains  with  the  people, 
and  can  only  be  exercised  in  such  way  and  man- 
ner as  the  people  shall  hereafter  designate  and  ap- 
point. 

4.  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  never 
consent  to  use  the  powers  reserved  to  themselves  to 
admit  Texas,  or  any  other  state  or  territory  now  with 
out  the  Union,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  perfect 
equality  of  freemen;  and  that  while  slavery  or  slave 
representation  forms  any  part  of  the  claims  or  condi- 
tions of  admission,  Texas  with  their  consent  can 
never  be  admitted. 

This  was  the  amount  of  the  senator’s  argument. 

[Mr.  Choate  here  rose  to  explain.  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  congress  might  or  might  not  admit  a 
state  into  the  Union  which  was  formed  out  of  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  United  States  since  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  had  said  not  one 
word.  The  resolutions  of  his.  state  did;  but  he  had 
not  touched  the  question.] 

Mr.  Ashley  certainly  thought  that  the  senator  had 
given  the  senate  a hair-splitting  argument  of  great 
ingenuity  on  that  subject. 

[Mr.  Choate  said  that  the  object  of  his  argument 
had  been  to  show,  a priori,  the  extreme  improbability 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  would  confer  on 
congress  the  power  of  uniting  this  country  and  go- 
vernment with  another  distinct,  independent  foreign 
state.  But  he  had  distinctly,  over  and  over,  admit- 
ted that  we  might,  by  treaty,  legitimately  acquire 
territory  as  we  did  acquire  Louisiana;  and  out  of 
territory  so  acquired  might  erect  and  admit  new 
states.] 

Mr.  Ashley  resumed.  This  course  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  was  not  new.  She  had  pursued  (he 
same  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  government. 
He  heard  none  add  to  her  honored  name  that  em- 
phatic “God  bless  her!”  which  so  often  fell  from  the 
sons  of  V irginia  when  pronouncing  the  name  of  their 
mother;  but  Mr.  A.  did  add  “God  bless  her!”  to  the 
name  of  Massachusetts  also.  She  was  well  entitled 
to  it  for  her  services  during  the  revolution,  and  fora 
long  series  of  years  after  our  freedom  was  achieved; 
but  Massachusetts  had  behaved  very  badly  since,  and 
now,  after  forty  years,  she  came  here  with  resolu- 
tions which  went  to  put  a row  of  independent  and 
growing  states  of  the  west  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Union,  because  she  never  delegated  to  congress  the 
power  of  admitting  new  states  from  territory  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  “old  thirteen.”  So  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana  were  all  intruders — not  right- 
fully in  the  United  States!  This  was  a conclusion 
Mr.  A.  would  never  admit,  and  he  did  not  much 
think  it  would  receive  the  assent  of  any  state  but 
Massachusetts  herself,  unless  it  might  be  Connecti- 
cut, (a  sister  frail  who  went  so  oft  astray.)  [A 
laugh.]  Massachusetts  had  shown  her  hostility  to 


the  extension  of  our  glorious  Union  almost  from  its 
organization  to  the  present  time,  and  had  voted 
against,  and  threatened  dissolution  for  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  and  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Flori- 
da, and  had  voted  against  the  admission  into  this 
Union  of  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Maine,  Arkansas,  Michigan — and  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, Iowa,  Florida,  and  Texas  will  certainly  be 
added  to  the  long  list — and  has  opposed,  with  ail  the 
strength  of  her  delegation,  (except  the  democratic 
votes,)  nearly  every  state  that  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission, whenever  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  taken; 
and  she  voted  against  even  the  admission  of  Maine, 
the  child  of  her  own  bosom;  and  when  she  could 
send  resolutions  to  congress,  as  she  did  last  session, 
praying  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  do 
away  the  compromises  upon  which  our  government 
was  founded,  it  was  not  a matter  of  great  surprise 
that  she  should  now,  in  effect,  declare  that  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  Arkansas  were  unconstitutionally 
included  in  our  glorious  republic.  He  prayed  Heaven 
she  might  stop  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  not  sow  the 
seeds  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties — the 
noblest  fabric  ever  erected  by  man. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  expediency.  Mr. 
A.  had  supposed,  until  he  listened  to  the  argument 
of  his  learned  friend  from  Conn.,  that  the  subject  of 
a war  with  Mexico  had  been  passed  over  by  general 
consent.  That  honorable  gentleman  had  been,  he 
believed,  the  first  to  broach  the  topic  in  this  cham- 
ber. He  was  the  first  man  who  had  spoken  about 
the  rights  of  Mexico  on  this  question.  He  had  hop- 
ed that  the  discussions  of  the  present  session  (in 
which  congress  was  much  better  informed  on  this 
whole  subject  than  at  the  last)  had  dissipated  all 
doubts  as  to  the  interference  of  Mexico,  but  the 
senator  from  Connecticut  had  seen  fit  to  renew  the 
threat  of  a war  with  that  power.  The  truth  was, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  and  never 
had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and  besides,  we 
were  estopped  on  that  subject,  for  we  had  ourselves 
recognized  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  this  re- 
pudiated all  claims  of  Mexico;  and  how  then  could 
we  pretend  that  she  was  still  a province  of  Mexico? 
We  could  not  use  any  argument  that  went  on  that 
assumption,  and  Mr.  A.  would  be  the  last  man  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  A.  wished  to  offer  a reply  to  one  of  the  heads 
of  argument  resorted  to  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Barrow.)  Mr.  A.  had  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  his  notes,  because  that  sena- 
tor came  from  a state,  which,  like  Arkansas,  pre- 
sented its  frontier  to  a foreign  power,  and  he  had 
hoped  that  that  gentleman  would  have  concurred 
with  the  other  friends  of  annexation  in  the  south. 
The  senator  assigned  five  reasons  why  he  considered 
annexation  as  inexpedient.  The  first  was,  that  it 
would  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  which  we  had 
no  right  to  do  by  engaging  in  war.  Yet  the  senator 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  principles  of  our  free 
and  happy  government  extended  over  all  this  conti- 
nent, and  over  the  world.  Who,  that  had  an  Ame- 
rican heart  in  his  bosom,  did  not  desire  it?  But  who 
pretended  that  we  ought  to  engage  in  a Quixotic  ex- 
pedition to  liberate  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the 
world?  No  such  scheme  was  contemplated  by  the 
friends  of  Texas,  or  fairly  inferrible  from  the  argu- 
ments they  adduced  in  its  favor. 

As  to  the  value  and  importance  of  Texas  as  a 
means  of  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  A.  had 
been  much  amused  at  seeing  the  honorable  senator 
produce  and  gravely  read  to  the  senate  a letter  writ- 
ten by  General  Jackson  in  1820,  in  which  he  stated 
there  was  no  fear  of  New  Orleans  from  any  invad- 
ing army  from  Texas. 

And  what  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that 
time?  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  a wide  unbroken  Spanish  wilderness,  inhabited 
only  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  a handful  of  the 
Creoles  of  Louisiana,  and  a small  band  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  But  now  the  country  was  becoming  dense- 
ly populated,  and  in  three  days  an  enemy  might 
march  his  army  in  the  rear  of  our  fortifications. 
However,  if  the  senator  was  satisfied  with  the  safe- 
ty of  New  Orleans  as  things  now  stood,  Mr.  A. 
surely  ought  to  be.  The  senator  had  his  all  there. 
But  New  Orleans  was  the  grand  depot  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley;  and  Mr.  A., 
for  one,  was  not  willing  to  see  a hostile  country, 
thickly  peopled  and  easily  traversed,  within  three 
days’  march  of  it. 

The  senator’s  next  topic  was  the  intentions  °f 
threat  Bailain  in  relation  to  Texas.  The  senator  had 
dwelt  much  on  the  solemn  assurances  of  her  state®' 
men  that  she  cherished  no  designs  on  that  country  of 
a nature  unfriendly  to  us  or  our  institutions.  But 
Mr.  A.  had  often  read  (and  sometimes,  when  a 
schoolboy,  written  in  his  copybook)  the  motto,  “ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.”  And  what  had 
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been  the  course  of  that  ancient  and  mighty  power 
from  the  very  first?  Had  she  ever  refrained  from 
laying  her  hand  on  any  portion  of  this  earth’s  sur- 
face, when  she  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
control  of  it?  He  would  thank  gentlemen  to  show 
him  a single  instance.  Look  round  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe;  see  how  it  is  dotted  over  with  her 
forts  and  military  and  naval  stations;  and  would  any 
one  believe  that  she  had  no  object  in  view  in  refer- 
ence to  so  tempting  a region  as  Texas?  Mr.  A.  conced- 
ed to  gentlemen  that  he  did  not  believe  that  England 
had  any  idea  of  conquering  Texas,  or  reducing  it  to 
a British  colony.  She  would  have  done  that  long 
since  had  it  not  been  peopled  from  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  with  herself — by  a race  whom  she 
could  not  hope  to  retain  in  servitude.  No;  she 
would  not  get  Texas  by  the  sword;  but  he  would  tell 
gentlemen  how  she  would  get  it,  and  more  effectual- 
ly, too — by  a treaty  of  commerce.  So  long  as  con- 
gress continued  to  exact  the  same  duties  as  it  now 
levied,  Great  Britain  would  make  with  Texas  a 
treaty  which  would  operate  effectually  to  destroy  all 
our  commerce  in  the  south  and  southwest.  Let  her 
admit  Texan  cotton  into  her  dominions  free  of  duty, 
while  we  paid  a duty  on  it  of  thirteen  per  cent;  let 
Texas  receive  British  manufactures  into  her  ports 
free  of  duty,  or  under  a mere  nominal  duty;  and  let 
Great  Britain  covenant  to  support  and  defend  the  in- 
dependence and  safety  of  Texas  by  the  power  of  her 
navy  and  army — and  what  must  be  the  necessary 
effect  upon  us?  It  would  at  once  reduce  the  value  of 
all  our  land  in  the  south  and  west,  and  in  effect  soon 
destroy  the  entire  cotton-growing  region  of  the 
south. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  when 
responding  to  the  argument,  from  expediency,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  admission  of  Texas,  had  asked,  “And 
what  was  to  be  done  for  poor  old  Virginia?”  and  re- 
proached gentlemen  with  having  made  a sort  of  In- 
dian bargain  with  her,  in  which  they  “never  had 
said  Turkey  to  her  once.”  And  what  had  been  his 
inference  from  the  whole  prospect  before  us?  “The 
depopulation  of  Virginia.”  But  Mr.  A.  would  say 
to  that  honorable  senator,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
non-annexation  would  operate  to  depopulate  the 
whole  south.  The  staple  cotton  product  of  that  re- 
gion had  now  so  increased  in  value  and  importance 
that  it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  world.  About 
the  year  1790  we  exported  to  England  only  three 
bales  of  it;  but  since  then  the  product  had  risen  to 
two  and  a half  millions  of  bales.  The  product  had 
greatly  overrun  the  consumption;  and  if  it  should 
continue  much  more  to  increase,  the  price  would 
run  down,  till  at  last  it  would  not  pay  the  interest  of 
the  money4invested.  Now,  if  Texas  should  make  such 
a treaty  with  England  as  hehaddesignated,  what  must 
the  planters  be  driven  to?  To  employing  their  slaves 
in  producing  something  that  would  pay  their  debts; 
and,  as  cotton  would  no  longer  do  this,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  remain  longer  within  the  U- 
States.  They  would  have  an  inducement,  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  percent,  on  the  entire  value  of 
their  crop  of  cotton,  to  leave  their  country.  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  addition  to  these  thirteen  per 
cent,  on  their  cotton,  which  they  would  save  by  re- 
moving across  the  line  inio  Texas,  they  would  save 
the  average  duty,  say  of  forty  per  cent.,  which  they 
now  paid  to  our  own  government  on  Britisn  goods 
imported,  and,  by  consequence,  the  same  per  cent, 
on  our  own  manufactures.  With  reasons  so  com- 
manding for  his  removal,  no  planter  could  or  would 
long  stay  at  home.  He  must  go  to  Texas  or  starve. 
That  state  of  things  would  then  have  arrived  in 
which,  if  the  slaves  did  not  run  away  from  their 
masters,  the  masters  would  have  to  run  away  from 
their  slaves.  This  was,  in  fact,  fulfilling  every  week, 
and  that  to  an  extent  of  which  the  senate  had  little 
imagination. 

Mr.  A.  resided  at  Little  Rock,'  and  there  the  tide 
of  emigrants  for  Texas  was  so  great  that  they  re- 
quired a steamboat  to  ferry  them  across  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  and  their  numbers  had  raised  the  price  of 
corn  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  a bushel 
on  the  route  of  emigration.  Then  there  was  ano- 
ther line  of  emigrants,  which  was  passing  through 
Arkansas  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the 
state;  a third  passed  near  Natchez  to  Natchitoches; 
and,  in  addition,  a strong  emigration  by  the  way  of 
Red  river,  besides  all  the  rest  who  went  across  the 
Gulf. 

What  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  such  a state 
of  things?  Five  years  would  not  pass  away  before 
Texas  would  be  able  to  grow  cotton  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  world.  Why,  little  Arkansas,  with 
her  population  of  125,000,  possessed  cotton  land 
enough  to  supply  two  such  worlds.  That  little  stale 
alone  could  produce  double  the  quantity  of  all  the 
cotton  now  raised  in  the  United  States.  To  accom- 
plish this  would  require  but  four  millions  of  acres, 
and  the  state  had  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  good 


land  for  the  production  of  cotton. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  would  gentlemen 
deny  that  it  was  expedient  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
union?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  measure? 
It  was  known  to  every  body  that,  from  the  days  of 
the  revolution  to  this  day,  Great  Britain  ha  1 been 
watching  our  progress  with  a jealous  eye;  and  ounce 
the  vast  increase  of  her  cotton  manufactures  in  1816, 
she  had  been  looking  out  eagerly  for  some  source 
or  other  than  that  of  the  United  States  to  supply  her 
operatives  with  the  raw  material.  She  had  sent  her 
agents  over  sea  and  land  to  eftect  this  object,  if  it 
were  possible;  and  she  had  obtained  overseers  and 
machinery  in  this  country,  and  sent  them  out  to  In- 
dia, Egypt,  and  Brazil,  but  in  vain.  All  her  experi- 
ments in  those  countries  had  turned  out  to  be  fail 
ures,  and  there  remained  no  other  cotton  region 
which  could,  for  a moment,  come  in  competition 
with  the  United  States  but  Texas  alone.  It  had 
been  sought  the  world  over,  but  could  not  be  found. 
The  senate  had  been  very  gravely  informed  that  this 
representation  was  ridiculous,  since  cotton  could 
be  raised  all  around  the  globe,  within  thirty-six  de- 
grees of  the  equator  on  either  sipe.  This,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  was  true;  but  by  whom  was  this  belt  of 
the  earth  possessed?  Not  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
and  it  never  could  enter  into  competition  with  a re- 
gion fertile  as  Texas,  and  filled  with  the  industry  and 
enterprise  which  had  marked  the  progress  and  en- 
sured the  success  of  American  settlers  wherever 
they  turned  their  face.  Let  gentlemen  consider 
what  had  been  already  the  actual  increase  in  the 
production  of  cotton  in  Texas  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  1836  the  amount  raised  was  half  a mil- 
lion of  pounds;  in  1838,  1,400,000;  in  1839,  2,200,- 
000;  in  1840,4,400,000;  in  1842,  8,000,000;  and  in 
1845,  10,000,000,  by  estimate.  This,  however,  was 
but  a small  part  of  the  cotton  raised  there.  These 
amounts  were  taken  from  the  returns  of  cotton  im- 
ported into  New  Orleans  entitled  to  debenture.  But 
much  of  the  Texan  cotton  went  through  the  custom 
house  at  New  Orleans,  all  passing  there,  without  in- 
quiry, as  American  cotton.  A hundred  thousand 
bales  is  the  estimated  amount  of  the  crop  of  cotton 
laised  in  Texas  in  the  year  1844.  This  estimate  is 
made  by  the  deputy  collector  of  New  Orleans,  sta- 
tioned at  Natchitoches,  and  is,  probably,  not  far 
from  the  truth.  Senators  may,  in  my  judgment,  be 
assured  that  five  short  years  will  not  pass  by  or  at 
all  events  not  ten,  ere  the  republic  of  Texas,  if  in- 
dependent, will  be  able  to  supply  all  foreign  demand. 
When  this  was  the  case,  and  England  could  get  all 
the  cotton  she  needed  from  Texas,  under  a commer- 
cial treaty,  what  would  her  next  step  naturally  be? 
To  impose  a duty  on  cotton  brought  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  like  that  imposed  on  our  breadstuffs, 
amounting  to  a prohibition  of  its  importation;  and 
then  in  what  situation  would  our  manufactures  in 
New  England  be?  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  justly  ac- 
quired the  soubriquet  of  the  “Apostle  of  Finance,” 
had  said  that  our  internal  commerce  was  fifteen  times 
as  great  as  our  foreign;  but  let  this  state  of  things 
arrive,  and  that  branch  of  our  trade  would  be  gone 
forever.  The  south  could  no  longer  purchase  the 
manufactures  of  the  eastern  states,  because  it  could 
no  longer  pay  for  them,  and  because  it  could  get  bel- 
ter and  cheaper  goods  from  Texas.  Mr.  A.  repeat- 
ed the  prediction,  that,  if  Texas  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted, the  southern  states  must  be  depopulated.  It 
might  be  true  that  the  admission  of  Texas  would 
change  the  local  position  of  some  of  our  planters;  but 
thatjwas  a matter  very  immaterial,  because  their  rela- 
tion to  the  union  and  to  the  government  would  still 
continue  the  same.  All  the  cotton  raised  by  our 
citizens  would  be  raised  within  our  own  country, 
and  by  men  having  the  same  feelings  and  interests 
with  ourselves;  by  men  subject  to  the  same  41)  per 
cent,  tariff,  and  the  same  laws  and  regulations  in  all 
respects.  So  that,  even  admitting  some  disadvan- 
tages to  arise,  this  would  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  good  attained. 

The  last  subject  on  which  the  senator  spoke  was 
that  of  slavery,  and  of  that  he  had  spoken  as  of  a 
question  of  political  power;  and  here  he  had  refer- 
red to  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter  from 
Raleigh,  that  it  was  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  acquire  territory  with  a view  to  preserve 
the  balance  ot  political  power.  No  such  object  did 
or  could,  in  reason,  influence  southern  statesmen. 
They  did  not,  and  could  not,  expect  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding states  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  A.  deeply  regretted  that  this  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  at  all;  and  he  held  that  the  man 
who  tiad  first  brought  it  forward  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  deserved,  and  would  receive, 
in  all  future  time,  the  execration  of  his  countrymen, 
for  having  stirred  so  agitating  and  irritating  a sub- 
ject of  debate.  As  to  political  power,  every  body 
knew  that  it  had  long  since  passed  from  the  south; 


the  north  was  now  in  vast  majority;  four-fifths  of 
the  union,  including  Oregon,  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  or  belonged  to  future 
states  where  slavery  could  not  exist  hereafter. 
Competition,  then,  with  the  north,  or  any  thing  like 
a balance  of  power,  was  out  of  the  question.  All 
that  the  south  now  claimed  or  hoped  for  was  an  ho- 
norable observance  of  the  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution. As  to  the  idea  of  their  holding  a balance 
with  the  north,  it  was  ridiculous;  they  might,  per- 
haps, do  it  for  a year  or  two  in  the  senate;  but  what 
hail  gentlemen  witnessed?  The  north  was  acquiring 
an  extent  of  country  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen 
states,  in  all  of  which,  according  to  positive  stipula- 
tion, no  slavery  was  ever  to  be  permitted.  But  give 
them  Texas,  and  though  the  dividing  line  of  36°  30' 
should  be  continued  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  country 
divided  into  states  as  small  as  Rhode  Island,  still 
they  could  not  keep  the  balance  of  power.  Mr.  A. 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  multitudes  among  the 
abolitionists  were  entirely  honest.  Rogues  and 
hypycrites  there  were,  no  doubt,  among  them;  but 
the  greater  part  were  honest,  though  deluded  men, 
who  were  ready  to  go  to  the  gallows  in  defence  of 
their  principles,  and  who  would  suppose,  could  they 
set  every  slave  free  to-morrow,  or  possibly  cut  the 
throat  of  every  slaveholder  in  all  the  south,  that 
they  were  doing  God  service.  These  were  rnen 
who,  having  embraced  a particular  idea,  would  per- 
severe and  do  the  act  to  which  that  idea  would  lead 
them,  and  then  leave  all  consequences  with  God. 
Now,  to  such  men  he  would  present  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  slaves  of  the  south? 
They  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  whites;  and 
they  had  to  meet  that  question  some  time.  Fifty 
years  hence,  where  would  the  whites  and  whera 
would  the  colored  be?  Annex  or  not,  the  time  must 
come  when  the  number  of  negroes  would  be  so  large 
that  their  labor  must  be  unproductive.  What,  then, 
he  repeated,  vvere  gentlemen  prepared  to  do?  Would 
.they  confine  this  population  within  the  limits  where 
it  now  existed?  The  necessary  consequences  would 
be,  that,  as  the  country  could  not  maintain  both 
whites  and  blacks,  the  one  race  or  the  other  must  be 
exterminated.  When  he  presented  these  questions 
to  the  abolitionists,  the  only  answer  he  should  pro- 
bably obtain  was,  that  “they  couid  not  tell;”  that 
“God  had  not  directed  their  minds  that  way.”  It 
might  be  so;  but  that  did  not  alter  the  fact:  and  if 
all  outlet  to  the  slaves  were  refused,  the  certain,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be,  that  the  black  race  would 
be  exterminated.  The  annexation  of  Texas  would, 
at  least,  put  oft'  that  day.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
would  finally  prevent  it;  but  it  would  certainly  de- 
fer it.  It  opened  an  outlet  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion; it  suffered  them  gradually  to  transfer  them- 
selves into  a region  still  further  south,  where  their 
color  was  not  attended  with  the  same  degrading  as- 
sociations, but  where,  like  General  Houston’s  body 
servant,  they  might,  if  honor  pricked  them  on,  tight 
a duel  according  to  the  highest  principles  of  the  mi- 
litary profession.  Here  was  an  opening  by  which 
the  south  might  eventually  get  rid  of  an  intolerable 
burden.  Keep  things  as  they  were,  and  the  certain 
issue  was  a war  of  extermination,  under  which  the 
one  or  the  other  race  must  perish.  Let  any  man 
calculate  their  actual  increase,  and  he  must  shortly 
be  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  whites  would 
have  to  support  the  blacks.  Manumitted  arid  free, 
the  whites  could  not  live  with  them:  submit  to  their 
dominion  the  whites  never  would.  The  result  must 
be  war;  and,  with  the  superior  intelligence  and 
means  of  the  white  man,  it  was  not  hard  to  tell 
which  of  the  parties  must  give  way.  The  whites 
would  ultimately  triumph,  the  blacks  must  be  exter- 
minated; and  then  the  utopian  schemes  of  the  abo- 
litionists would  have  wrought  out  the  last  act  of  Ihe 
drama. 

Suppose  Texas  is  not  annexed,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  race,  will 
the  non  slaveholding  states  receive  the  emancipated 
blacks?  Will  they  receive  their  proportion  of  them? 
All  know  this  will  not,  cannot  be.  Already  most  of 
the  free  states  have  severe  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  free  blacks  among  them.  Many  require 
security  that  they  shall  not  become  burdensome, and 
all  are  averse  to  submit  to  the  greatest  curse  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  them,  the  miserable,  degraded, 
vagabond  free  blacks. 

If  this  course  of  reasoning  was  not  satisfactory, 
he  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it  refuted,  and  espe- 
cially gratified  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  show 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  any  other  more 
practicable  mode  of  meeting  and  disposing  of  this 
great  question  of  slavery,  and  show  what  can  be 
done  with  the  millions  oi  slaves  now  and  hereafter 
to  inhabit  this  vast  republic. 

Mr.  A.  here  broke  olf,  under  severe  indisposition 
observing  that  he  had  iutended  to  pursue  his  remarks 
much  further,  but  found  himself  unable. 
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Mexico.  Latest  dates  are  to  the  4th,  by  the  Guada- 
bete,  at  N.  Orleans;  official  letters  have  been  addressed 
to  our  minister,  and  published,  closing  all  diplomatic  re- 
lations. Also  letters  to  the  ministers  of  England. 
France,  and  Spain.  They  announce,  that  in  opposition 
to  the  contemplated  measure  of  annexation;  “The  Mex- 
ican Republic  will  employ  her  power  and  her  resources, 
and,  trusting  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  does  not  fear  to 
give  assurance,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result,  she 
will  preserve  the  honor  which  at  any  cost  she  ought  to 
defend  in  the  grave  matter  under  consideration.’’ 

A letter  addressed  to  the  New  Orleans  Jeffersonian 
says:  “I  have  just  received  my  letters  from  Mexico,  and 
copy  the  following  from  one:  ‘In  congress  to-day  a pro- 
position has  passed  to  a second  reading,  by  a large  ma- 
jority, making  it  high  treason  in  any  person  who  should 
make  proposal  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  or  the  cession  of  that  country  to  the  United 
Stares.  I believe  a large  majority  of  congress  will  not 
agree  to  declare  war  against  the  United  States,  but  will 
send  a large  force  to  Texas  with  the  object  of  conquer- 
ing it,  by  this  means  forcing  the  U.  States  to  declare  war, 
if  she  wishes  to  protect  Texas.” 

Diplomatic  movements.  Yesterday’s  Constitution, 
published  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  says:  “We  understand 
that  M.  Saligny,  the"  French  charge  to  Texas,  arrived  in 
this  city  on  Thursday,  and  almost  immediately  took  his 
departure  for  New  York.  He  was  accompanied,  it  is 
said,  from  Texas  by  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  the  Texan  sec- 
retary of  state,  who  is  now  here.’’ 

Business  Circles.  The  complexion  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations rather  occasions  a feverish  little  flutter,  than  any 
actual  change  in  our  markets.  The  demand  for  money 
in  the  principal  cities  is  not  more  urgent  than  for  some 
time  past.  Specie  has  been  subjected  to  no  new  im- 
pulse. Exchanges,  foreign  and  domestic,  remain  quiet. 
Prices  or  supplies  of  either  merchandise  or  produce  have 
changed  but  little  since  our  review  of  the  market  a fort- 
night since.  Speculations,  then  recent,  in  sugars  and 
some  few  other  articles,  appear  to  have  paused  or  slight- 
ly receded.  ft  is  said  that  some  of  the  operators  have 
realized  from  40  to  $60,000.  Stocks  continue  to  change 
hands  and  be  subjected  to  gambling  manoeuvres  as  usu- 
al, but  with  no  distinct  unfavorable  variation  upon  the 
whole.  A depression  of  course  took  place  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  Caledonia,  with  news  of  the.  brislling  up  in 
England,  but  not  more  than  a combination  amongst  the 
news  boys  of  New  York  has  been  known  to  occasion. 

The  Tribune  states  the  importers  at  N.  York  have 
done  about  75  per  cent,  as  much  business  as  last 
spring.  That  we  should  say,  is  so  much  nearer  the 
right  mark. 

The  U.  S.  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  states  that  the  Ore- 
gon and  Mexican  affairs  unsettle  business  very  much 
there — stocks  decline-— money  is  in  greater  demand,  7g 
per  cent,  easily  obtained — Cotton  dull 

The  Upper  Lakes.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan 
may  be  considered  as  fairly  open  for  the  season.  The 
brig  E.  H.  Scott  has  made  her  second  trip  to  Chicago, 
with  a cargo  of  wood,  sawed  lumber  and  shingles.  All 
the  vessels  in  port  are  fitting  out  for  the  spring  business. 

The  Madison  returned  to  St.  Clair  river  on  the  7th 
inst.,  being  unable  to  proceed  on  her  way  to  Chicago  in 
consequence  of  her  making  so  much  ice.  She  probably 
started  a<>ain  next  evening.  The  Hercules  reached 
Chicago  on  the  6th.  The  steamer  Nile,  Capt.  A-  Allen, 
is  advertised  to  leave  Detroit  for  Mackinac  and  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie  on  the  19th  inst. 

The  Missouri  River.  Navigation  was  exceedingly 
difficult  at  our  last  dates  from  thence,  water  very  low, 
and  snags  so  numerous  that  boats  could  scarcely  pass 
between  them.  The  St.  Louis  papers  furnish  a list  of 
eleven  steamboats  aground  at  different  places. 

Lake  Champlain  is  now  open  for  navigation.  The 
steamboat  line,  for  the  present,  consists  of  the  White- 
hall and  Saranac.  The  Burlington,  Capt.  Sherman, is 
now  undergoing  repairs.  The  Francis  Saltus,  a now  stea- 
mer, represented  to  be  a very  fine  one,  will  leave  White- 
hall. at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  arriving  at  St.  Johns 
at  4 in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  enabling  travellers  to 
reach  Montreal  the  same  night. 

American  domestic  goods.  Exports  from  N.  York 
from  the  1st  to  the  22d  April,  amount  to  3,997  bales— 
prices  firm. 

Cotton.  Prices  in  England  remained  at  our  last 
quotations,  the  market  rather  heavy,  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  a further  decline  would  take  place  until  it 
was  ascertained  that  ministers  had  detained  ffie  Cale- 
donia to  bring  out  despatches  to  their  ministers  at 
Washington,  with  the  result  of  the  debate  in  parlia- 
ment upon  the  Oregon  question.  This  occasioned 
something  of  a demand  ;8000  bales  were  sold  that  day  at 
the  highest  quotations,  but  nothing  higher  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Corn  Market  (English)  is  dull.  Flour  in  bond  17s. 
6d.  The  following  shows  which  way  the  wind  sets: 

Canadian  Corn  and  Flour.  All  who  have  attended 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  agriculturists  at  their  recent 
meetings,  are  aware  of  the  outcry  made  about  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  Canada  corn  bill  of  1843. 
This  bill  permits  the  importation,  at  the  low  rale  of  one 
shilling  per  quarter,  of  Canadian  corn  and  flour,  and 
(more  frightful  still)  the  corn  of  the  United  Slates  which 
has  paid  the  duty  of  three  shillings  at  the  Canadian  fron- 


tier. From  the  language  of  the  “farmer’s  friends,”  one 
would  suppose  that  the  people  of  Britain  had  been  chiefly 
fed  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  harvests  of  a small  co- 
lony four  thousand  miles  distant,  and  rather  unhappily 
distinguished  by  the  severity  of  its  climate,  or  on  those 
of  Ohio,  a thousand  miles  further  off.  Here,  however, 
we  have  the  facts  before  us  in  a parliamentary  return  just 
issued. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  imported  from  Canada  in  the  year  1844,  was  226,- 
598  quarters,  of  which  just  19  quarters  were  American! 
The  importation  was  greater  in  1841,  when  the  duties 
were  nigher,  being  233,723,  of  which  118  quarters  were 
American.  The  quantity  entered  forborne  consump- 
tion last  year  was  227,031  quarters,  being  a trifle  more 
than  the  import. 

The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
four  years  ending  5th  January  last,  was  792,506  quarters, 
of  which  1,265  were  American,  giving  an  average  of 
196, 126j  quarters  per  annum,  of  which  316|  were  Ame- 
rican. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  farmers  are  in  sore 
distress.  Here  is  actually  a day  and  a half’s  consump- 
tion added  to  the  produce  of  our  own  harvests.  Wesub- 
mitthat  ths  mystery  of  the  low  prices  ofthe  last  six  months 
is  now  cleared  up.  and  that  the  farmer’s  friends  know 
precisely  where  to  look  for  a remedy. 

Tobacco.  The  demand  has  been  quite  equal  to  re- 
ceipts at  Baltimore — prices  fully  maintained.  The  sea- 
son has  not  been  favotable  for  packing.  Inspections  of 
the  week  1184  hds.,  of  which  631  were  Maryland,  478 
Ohio,  22  Kentucky,  and  4 Virginia. 

Arabian  horses  at  auction.  The  Tmaum  of  Muscat, 
presented  President  Tyler  with  a pair  of  horses,  which, 
as  he  could  not  accept,  were  under  an  act  of  congress  di- 
rected to  he  sold,  and  they  were  sold  at  Washington  on 
the  loth  inst.  One  brought  $450,  the  other  $190. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The 
bill  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  during  their  session  just  closed, 
and  which,  after  a violent  struggle,  passed  the  Senate, 
allowing  this  company  the  right  ol  way  to  Pittsburg  on 
certain  conditions,  was  on  the  14lh  inst.  laid  upon  the  la-, 
ble,  equivalent  to  rejection,  in  the  popular  branch,  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  33. 

A bill  has  passed  the  corporation  of  Baltimore  grant- 
ing the  company  various  privileges,  the  most  important 
of  which  is,  that  of  passing  with  locomotives  through 
the  city,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  of  constructing 
an  ex'ensive  depot  in  the  harbor,  free  of  port  and  other 
charges,  for  coal,  iron  ore,  &c.,  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  competing  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
nal. 

Church  Items.  The  proposed  grant  to  Maynooth 
Catholic  College  has  been  opposed  by  a powertul  move- 
ment, and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  defeated.  The  British 
Premier,  though  himself  in  the  interest  of  the  Puseyites, 
refrained  from  hazarding  the  existence  of  his  ministry  on 
the  question. 

The  Puseyite  difficulties  have  found  place  in  Ireland, 
under  the  fostering  wing  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor;  but  both  the  laity  and  Primate  seem  opposed 
to  the  innovations  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  the 
church  service  will  be  restored  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Wolff’  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  22d  Febru- 
ary, and  was  to  leave  for  London  by  the  Oriental  Steam 
Company’s  packet. 

The  portion  of  York  Cathedral,  which  was  damaged 
in  1830  by  fire,  has  been  completely  restored,  at  a cost 
of  §90.000.  A monster  bell  has  been  cast'  for  the  bel- 
fry, which  weighs  sixteen  tons,  and  will  require  twelve 
men  to  ring  it. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Annual  Conferences , on  whom 
the  question  ol  ,1  dtvi  sion  of  the  church  devolved,  have 
virtuallly  negatived  the  proposition. 

Temperance  reform.  A paragraph  which  gives  re- 
turns of  an  increased  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  Ire- 
land the  last  year,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  proof  of 
the  decline  of  temperance  in  that  island.  We  take  it  to  be 
proof  of  the  decline  of  smuggling  and  defrauding  the  go- 
vernment, incident  to  a growth  of  temperance.  Father 
Mathew  says,  in  a recent  letter,  “Our  sacred  cause  is 
steadily  progressing,  notwithstanding  the  troublesome 
times  upon  which  we  have  fallen.  There  are  over  five 
millions  of  teetotalers,  and  the  proportion  of  backsliders 
is  not  one  in  five  hundred.  The  whole  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration are  being  educated  in  the  strictest  habits  of 
temperance;  and  in  a few  years  drunkenness  will  be 
as  a thing  passed  away,  never  to  return.” 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  towns  utterly  destitute  of  a grog  shop. 

Effect  of  temperance  upon  grindstones.  C.  Rich 
esq.,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont,  in  a letter  10  the  editor, 
says:  “Mr  Amos  Seamer,  of  Memudia,  Cumberland, 
Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  has  sent  to  me  for  some  Black  Sea 
wheat  to  be  sent  there  for  seed,  and  adds,  I have  sixty 
families,  mostly  French,  in  my  tenements,  and  100  other 
workmen  in  the  summer,  and  not  one  quart  of  spirits  is 
sold  or  drunk  by  them.  Formerly  I sold  about  15  pun- 
cheons of  rum  per  annum,  now  none.  I paid  $20,000 
for  my  quarry  (the  best  111  the  known  world,)  and  I now 
send  30,000  grindstones  annually  to  your  state.’’ 

Locusts.  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  an- 
nounces that  the  seventeen  year  locusts  will  appear  this 
year  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  .a  part 
of  North  Carolina,  bordering  upon  that  state — say  in 
Spartanburg  district,  South  Carolina,  and  Rutherford 

ounty,  North  Carolina. 


The  New  York  legislature,  have  agreed  to  close 
their  session  on  the  14th  of  May. 

Anti-rent  outrages,  continue  to  disturb  Columbia 
county,  N.  York.  They  are  organizing  a regular  par- 
ty, and  publish  a newspaper  at  Albany. 

Elections.  The  Virginia  elections  came  off  on  Thurs- 
day last.  We  have  of  course  but  few  returns;  those  that 
we  have  indicate  the  triumph  of  the  loco  party.  Mr.  Botts 
(whig)  fails  of  election  in  the-  Richmond  district  by  some 
150  or  200  majority. 

Abduction  of  slaves.  Susan  Reed,  arrested  at  St 
Louis  some  time  since  for  aiding  in  the  abduction  of 
slaves,  has  been  convicted.  The  jury  left  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Two  years  in  the 
penitentiary  is  the  least  term  to  which  the  sentence  can 
be  reduced. 

Signal  fires.  Itis  asserted  as  a fact,  that  telegraphic 
communications  are  passed  nightly  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  by  signal  lights,  placed  up- 
on commanding  eminences  on  the  line.  Sometimes 
they  are  blue,  sometimes  crimson,  or  pale  yellow.  The 
object  is  probably  speculation  gambling. 

The  north  eastern  boundary  question.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  an  attack 
upon  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  Washington — 
which  was  elaborately  and  conclusively  replied  to  in 
a speech  made  by  Lord  Ashburton. 

Steamers.  The  French  ministers  have  resumed 
their  project  for  a line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  and  will  no 
doubt,  effect  their  establishment.  They  are  to  embrace 
the  United  Stales,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Brazil. 

The  Great  Western,  left  N.  York  on  Thursday,  with 
140  passengers. 

The  Canada,  steamer,  was  run  upon  a rock  in  Alex- 
andria Bay,  36  miles  below  Kingston,  on  the  night  of. 
the  8th  inst.  The  rock  was  a foot  below  the  surface  ofthe 
water,  about  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  from 
the  American  shore.  The  boat  run  full  half  her  length 
up  upon  the  rock,  and  there  she  lies.  Passengers  all 
saved. 

Fires.  The  Hampstead  Enquirer,  states  that  two  fires 
occasioned  by  sparks  from  the  Long  Island  railroad  loco- 
motives, occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  which  extended  over 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  island.  Several  houses, 
barns,  &c.  were  burnt.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,- 
000. 

A fire  occurred  a few  days  since  at  London,  Canada 
West,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  .£50,000. 

Pittsburg  Fire.  A very  general  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  is  making  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  of  Pittsburg  appear  rather  indis- 
posed to  receive  the  §60,000  voted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pannsylvania  for  their  relief.  Doubts  are  expressed  as 
to  the  constitutions  lily  of  so  appropriating  the  public 
lunds  of  the  state,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  satisfactor- 
ily carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

Naval.  The  Princeton  steamer,  with  her  big  gun 
‘‘Oregon”  from  Philadelphia,  reached  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  23d,  where  the  St.  Mary’s,  Saratoga,  and  Por- 
poise were  waiting  her  arrival.  Captain  Stockton, 
now  at  Washington,  will  be  with  them,  and  away  for 
the  Coast  of  Mexico,  shortly. 

Ot  the  Vandalia’s  crew,  lour  have  died  since  reaching 
the  hospital. 

The  magnetic  telegraph.  The  contract  for  extend- 
ing the  telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  which 
Amos  Kendall,  or  Kendall  &.  Smith  had  been  negotiat- 
ing, has  not  been  effected.  We  must  tor  a time  put  up 
with  steam  speed,  instead  of  having  lightning  speed. 

Tin  ore  in  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
final  report  upon  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  ot  the 
state,  says,  “The  single  discovery  of  the  ore  oj  tin  in  N. 
Hampshire,  is  more  than  a return  for  the  expense  of  the 
survey. 

Graphite.  A rich  vein  of  this  mineral  is  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina,  near  Raleigh. 

The  zinc  mines  of  N.  Jersey,  are  attracting  attention, 
and  something  profitable  will  no  doubt  be  made  of  tjiem. 
The  mineral  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  strata  in 
Franklin  and  Sussex  counties,  out  of  which  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  might  be  made. 

Gold. — A St.  Petersburg  paper,  under  date  of  March 
11,  mentions  the  arrival  of  a train  of  fifteen  wagons  from 
the  mines  of  Kolywan,  in  West  Siberia,  laden  with  10,- 
800  pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  mint. 

Sheep  in  Vermont.  Tyler  Stickney  lately  sold  a 
buck  fur  $300,  and  20  ewes  at  $25  each.  D.  & G.  Cut- 
ting, lately  sold  a buck  for  $100,  and  last  fall  a lamh 
buck  for  $80.  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Weybridge,  some  time 
since  sold  a buck  for  $200,  recently  one  for  $50,  and 
another  for  $25.  I.  T.  Rich  sold  15  ewes  this  week, 
(April  17,)  for  $25  each,— part  of  them  for  western  N. 
York.  Others  have  sold  bucks  as  high  as  $80.  These 
flocks,  (says  our  Shoreham  correspondent,)  are  from  the 
flocks  of  genuine  marinos,  procured  at  Long  Island  in 
1823,  and  from  bucks  obtained  of  Jarvis,  one  of  which 
J.  T-  Rich  procured  in  1823.  Thus  the  few  farmers 
who  were  content  to  shear  fine  heavy  fleeces  from  heal- 
thy sheep  and  not  mix  with  the  fine  light  fleeced  Saxo- 
nies. are  now  reaping  a fine  reward. 
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AGENTS  FOR  NILES’  NATIONAL 
REGISTER. 

C.  W.  James  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  is  our  General  c0j. 
lectio?  agent,  for  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois , Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  territory.  He  is 
assisted  by  Moses  Meeken,  James  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent, 
G.  II.  Comstock,  E Y.  Jennings,  and  T.  Gardner  Smith. 
Israel  E.  .Tames  Esq.  general  agent  for  the  southern  states, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida. He  is  assisted  by  James  K.  Whipple,  William  H. 
Weld.  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B.  Hussey,  and 
Theodore  Baggs. 

Thomas  L.  Jones  Esq.  agent  for  the  south  western 
states,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan ■ 
sas,  4'C. 

James  H.  Stevenson  Esq.  agent  for  the  slate  of  Ken- 
tucky, western  Virginia  fyc . 

Tho.  Severn  Esq.,  agent  for  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey , and  New  York. 

John  VV.  Chambers  Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

J.  R.  Savage  Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Philip  M.  Tabes  Esq.,  agent  at  Richmond  Virginia, 
Wm.  C.  Clayton  Esq.,  agent  at  Charleston  S C. 
Payments  to  either  of  the  above  named  agents,  or  through 
the  usual  channel,  the  mail,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, and  exceedingly  servisableto — The  Editor. 

Remittance  hy  mail  for  newspaper  subscriptions. 
The  new  p >st  office  law,  which  will  go  into  operaiion  on 
the  1st  July  next,  forbids  die  franking  by  postmasters  of 
money  for  subscriplion  to  newspapers,  as  has  heretofore 
been  the  practice.  The  postmaster  general  we  under- 
stand has  prepared  instructions  to  deputy  postmasters, 
embracing  a different,  perhaps  a better  arrangement,  un- 
der which  money  for  newspaper  subscriptions,  not  ex- 
ceeding $10  in  each,  may  he  paid  to  a postmaster, 
who  is  required  to  give  a receipt  therefor,  and  forth- 
with to  inform  the  postmaster  of  the  office  for  which 
said  money  was  designed,  of  his  having  so  receipted. 
The  subscriber  forwards  said  receipts  to  the  editor,  which 
on  being  presented  to  the  postmaster,  he  is  required 
lo  pay  over  the  amount  and  take  in  the  receipts;  the  first 
postmaster  charging  himself,  and  the  second  one  credits 
himself,  accordingly,  in  his  account  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

New  rates  of  postage,  from  1st  July,  1S45. 

Single  letters,  or  any  number  of  pieces  not  exceeding 
half  ui  ounce,  SOU  miles  or  less,  5 cts.  If  over  300 miles, 
loots.  Drop  letters,  (not  mailed,)  2 cts.  For  each  ad- 
ditional half  ounce  or  part  thereof,  add  single  postage 
thereto. 

On  newspapers,  of  1900  square  inches. or  less,  sent  by 
editors  or  publishers  from  their  offices  of  publication,  any 
distance  not  exceeding  30  miles,  free.  Over  30  miles 
and  not  exceeding  100,  1 ct.  Over  100  miles,  and  out  of 
the  state  1)  cts.  All  sizes  over  1900  square  inches  pust- 
tage  same  as  pamphlets. 

Onpamjihlels.  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  any  dis- 
tance, tor  one  ounce  or  less,  each  copy  2 j cts.  Each  ad- 
ditional ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof  1 ct. . 

On  Circulars.  Quarto  post,  single,  cap,  Or  paper  not 
larger  than  single  cap,  folded,  directed,  and  unsealed,  tor 
every  sheet,  any  distance,  2 cts. 
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MEXICO. 

An  awful  earthquake,  visited  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co on  the  7th  April. 

At  the  moment  we  write,  says  the  Siglo,  (of  the 
city  of  Mexico)  of  I he  8tn,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  the  republic  are  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  horrors  excised  by  the  earthquake  of  yester- 
ter’day,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  we  are  still 
imperfectly  acquainted  with. 

Yesterday  at  52  minutes  past  3 o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
oscillations  began,  slight  at  first  and  then  stronger. — 
The  direction  of  the  motion  appeared  to  be  north  and 
ssuth.  It  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  shocks 
were  terrible;  nothing  like  them  was  ever  experienced 
before,  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  too  surely 
proves  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration. 

We  were  by  chance  upon  the  great  square  at  the 
time,  and  we  witnessed  a specQcle  noteasily  forgot- 
ten. In  an  instant  the  muhituws,  but  a moment  pre- 
vious tranquil  and  listless,  were  upon  their  knees, 
praying  to  the  Almighty  and  counting  with  anxiety 
the  shocks  which  threatened  to  convert  the  most 
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beautiful  city  in  the  New  World  into  a vast  theatre 
of  ruins.  The  chains  surrounding  the  portico  were 
violently  agitated;  the  flags  of  the  pavement  yawned 
open,  the  trees  bent  frightfully,  the  buildings  and 
lofty  edifices  oscillated  to  arid1  fro;  the  immense  arrow 
which  crowns  the  summit  o-f  the  cathedral  vibrated 
with  astonishing  rapidity;  at  56  minutes  past  three 
the  movement  had  ceased. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  destruction.  Not  a 
house  or  a floor  but  bears  the  marks  of  this  terrible 
calamity.  Many  of  them  are  cracked  and  greatly 
injured,  others  are  tottering,  arid  others  entirely  fall- 
en. San  Lorenzo,  La  Misericordia,  Tompaste,  Zapo 
and  Victoria  streets,  and  the  Grand  street  have  par- 
ticularly suffered.  The  aqueducts  were  broken  in 
several  places.  The  bridge  of  Tezontlale  is  demol- 
ished. The  hospital  of  Saint  Lazarus  in  ruins,  and 
the  ehurches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Ferdinand 
greatly  injured. 

The  magnificent  chapel  of  Saint  Terres  no  longer 
exists.  At  the  first  shock  the  cupola,  a building  of 
astonishing  strength  and  great  beauty  fell,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  vault  beneath  the  tabernacle 
and  the  tabernacle  itself. 

Fortunately  all  those  in  a church  so  much  fre- 
quented, succeeded  in  escaping.  At  eight  o’clock 
last  evening,  seventeen  persons  had  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  other  buildings  and  carried  to  tihe  hospi- 
tal. 

At  three-quarters  past  six,  and  a quarter  past  sev- 
en, two  more  shocks  were  felt.  They  were,  however, 
slight,  and  occasioned  nothing  but  a temporary  re- 
newal of  terror. 

The  authorities  did  every  thing  that  zeal  and  hu- 
manity could  suggest,  to  carry  help  to  the  victims, 
and  restore  the  aqueducts  which  furnish  water  to  the 
city. 

A letter  from  Mazatlan,  dated  the  19th  March, 
says,  “By  a vessel  which  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Upper  California,  we  learn  that  Gen.  Micheltorena 
with  200  troops,  is  on  his  way  to  this  port,  having 
been  compelled  to  leave  that  country,  by  the  terms- 
of  the  capitulation.” 

The  Vera  Cruz  papers  speak  of  a horrible  murder 
committed  at  Puebla  by  a priest,  in  consequence  of 
a criminal  passion.  The  particulars  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

Senor  Echeverria  has  resigned  the  office  of  minis- 
ter of  finance,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Senor 
Luis  de  la  Rosa  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  people  of  the  department  of  Chihuahua  re- 
fuse positively  to  pay  all  direct  taxes  levied  by  the 
government,  upon  the  ground  that  the  irruptions  of 
the  Apache  Indians  have  reduced  them  to  extreme 
want,  and  that  they  need  succor  from  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
support. 

The  celebrated  criminal  Uruera,  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  10  years,  esesped  from  the  prison  at 
Mazatlan  an  the  16th  ult.  His  evasion  is  ascribed 
to  the  neglect  of  the  authorities. 

Gen.  Woll.  of  the  army  of  the  North,  arrived  at 
Mexico  on  the  23d  ult.,  having  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  Gen.  Arista. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


From  the  Cherokee  Country.  The  delegation 
appointed  by  the  National  Council,  left  Tahlequah 
for  Washington  on  the  1st  inst.  It  consists  of  John 
Ross,  Joseph  Vann,  David  Vann,  and  others. 

Col.  Washington  and  Col.  Armistead,  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
brought  their  labors  to  a close  and  left  Tahlequah  for 
fort  Gibson,  on  the  28th  of  March. 

The  claims  examined  by  them  amounted  to  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  which,  the  Cherokee 
Advocate  hopes,  will  be  speedily  settled  for  by  the 
government. 

A large  meeting  was  held  at  Tahlequah  on  the  24th 
of  March,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  measures 
be  taken  to  obtain  from,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment a speedy  relinquishment  of  Fort  Gibson  and 
removal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  the  Chero- 
kee country. — Nal.  Int: 

Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Na- 
turalists. This  association  holds  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  New  Haven  during  the  week  commencing 


with  Wednesday,  the  last  day  of  April.  The  place 
is  a convenient  centre  for  the  re-union  of  the  science 
of  our  country,  and  a full  meeting  is  expected.  Na- 
turalists as  well  as  Geologists,  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, are  invited;  and  communications  on  any  branch 
of  natural  or  physical  science  will  be  received. 

Exploring  Expedition.  Lieutenant  Fremont  is 
rvow  at  St.  Louis,  organizing  an  exploring  company 
of  young  men  to  form  an  expedition  to  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific.  He  desires  none  but  young  men  of  in- 
telligence and  good  character.  The  expedition  will 
last  for  three  years,  and  its  operations  will  probably 
extend  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Western  ocean, 
and  from  California  to  the  northern  limits  of  Oregon. 
Those  who  have  a taste  for  danger  (ind  bold  daring 
adventure,  may  now  have  a chance. 

Oregon  Emigration.  A large  number  of  emi- 
grants are  congregated  at  Independence  preparatory  to 
their  emigration  to  Oregon.  There  are  two  separate 
companies  organized,  and  were  to  start  about  the 
20th  of  April.  They  number  about  one  thousand 
persons,  and  have  a good  supply  of  wagons  and  ani- 
mals. All  the  houses  in  Independence  were  filled, 
and  a laFge  number  were  encamped  in  tents  in  the 
vicinity. 

At  St.  Josephs,  in  the  Platte  country,  there  was 
another  large  company,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  wagons.  They  expected  to  start  about  the 
same  time  as  the  company  from  Independence. 

Another  company,  with  about  thirty-five  wagons, 
was-assembled  at  another  point  on  the  river. 

It  was  supposed  that  considerable  accessions  would 
be  made  to  these  companies  before  their  departure. 

Oregon  Territory  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
A gentleman  connected  with  the  Schylkill  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  this  city,  has  in  his  possession  a map 
of  North  America,  published  about!739,  in  which  the 
territory  at  present  in  dispute  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  is  laid  down  as  part  of  a large 
Island,-  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  to  46 
degrees  north  lat.  under  the  general  name  of  “Cali- 
fornia" divided  from  the  main  land  by  the  “gulf  of 
California,  or  the  Red  Sea."  Numerous  rivers  and 
mountains  are  noted  on  the  map.  Vancouver’s  Is- 
land is  not  down,  but  all  the  country  on  the  continent 
north  of  46  degrees  is  designated  “unknown  parts." — 
So  slight  was  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Western  America  possessed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment at  the  time  the  map  was  issued,  that  the  Rocky 
mountains  are  represented  in  detached  groups,  ex- 
tending nearly  due  east  and  west.  The  work  of 
which  the  map  teferred  to  forms  a part,  is  a series  of 
maps  of  the  various  countries  in  the  Globe,  engrav- 
ings of  scenes,  forts,  towns,  battles,  &c.,  in  various 
places,  showing  the  progress  of  British  arms,  and  is 
entitled  “Tyndall’s  continuation  of  Rapin’s  History 
of  England,’1  12  vols.  folio. — BickneWs  Reporter. 

Statistical  errors.  A card  from  II.  L.  Ellsworth 
Esq.,  commissioner  of  patents,  to  the  editors  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  dated  the  24th  and  published 
the  25th  ult.,  says:  “ 1 he  crop  of  corn  in  Tennessee 
is  considered  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  mentioned 
in  the  article  t„o  he  too  large.  In  respect  to  this,  I 
would  say  that  1 have  fully  stated  in  preceding  reports 
that  the  estimate  of  the  crops  was  at  first  based  on 
the  census  of  1840,  and  the  aim  has  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  data  as  were  to  be  procured  to  add  or  sub- 
tract as  might  be  necessary,  so  as  to  exhibit,  from 
year  to  year,  a fair  view  of  the  comparative  crop 
of  the  different  products  in  each  state.  Exact  accu- 
racy could  not  be  expected,  nor  is  it  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  ascertain  how  far  the  country  was  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  supplies  of  the  most  im- 
portant fruits  of  the  earth.  The  corn  crop  of  Ten- 
nessee is  well  known  to  be  large,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  past  year  was  a very  considerable  advance 
on  that  of  the  former  years.  The  census  crop  for 
1839  was  nearly  45,000,000.  The  estimate  for  that 
of  1844  is  61,000,000,  an  increase  of  only  thirty-five 
per  cent,  for  five  years. 

“With  respect  to  the  tobacco  crop  of  Maryland  a 
clerical  error  occurred  in  transcribing  the  estimates 
for  the  table,  by  which  the  figures  in  the  millionth 
place  were  omitted.  This  was  discovered  and  cor- 
rected in  Ihe  greater  number  of  copies,  and  notice 
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of  the  fact  published  in  the  papers  quite  extensive- 
ly at  the  time.  The  error  was  of  that  kind  as  cor- 
rected itself  on  the  face  of  it,  since  scarcely  any  one 
could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mary- 
land is  a large  tobacco-growing  slate,  and  in  the  re- 
port itself  a comparative  estimate  was  given  in  re- 
spect to  the  report  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 
over  20,000,000  pounds. 

You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  publish  this,  and  I would 
also  request  other  papers  in  which  these  errors  have 
been  mentioned,  to  copy  the  same.  Respectfully, 
yours,  H.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 

Commissioner  of  patenls. 

The  Cherokees — New  government.  The  two  di- 
visions of  the  Cherokees  have  united  to  form  one  na- 
tion, and  delegates  to  a convention  have  framed  a 
constitution,  the  provisions  of  which  seem  to  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  those  of  the  southern  states,  with  va- 
riations to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  This 
important  instrument  is  published  in  the  Cherokee 
Advocate,  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  genius, 
observation,  and  patriotism.  Religious  freedom  is 
provided  for,  and  a section  is  devoted  to  the  security 
of  education,  as  a means  of  happiness.  The  consti- 
tution is  signed  by  the  delegates.  Some  of  them 
have  received  English  names,  while  others  bear  the 
significant  appellations  of  the  old  Cherokees.  There 
are  Walter  Scott  Adair,  (rather  Scotch,  that;)  Thom- 
as Fox  Taylor,  O-kan-so  tah  Logan,  (that  is  Indian;) 
Sul-la-ta-skee  Walls,  Tobacco  Will,  George  Wash- 
ton.Gunter,  (that  is  every  boby’s  in  general, and  Ame- 
rican in  particular;)  Crying  Buffalo,  Bark  Flute, 
Oo-la-yo-a,  Soft  Shell  Turtle,  Tal  la  see-nee,  &c. 

[U.  S.  Gazette 

CANADA  POST  OFFICE  CIRCULAR. 

General  Post  office,  Montreal , March  26,  1845. 

The  postmaster  gen'eral  havingcorcluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  conveyance  through  its  territory  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  the  mails  to 
and  from  Canada  will  in  future  be  landed  and  em- 
barked at  Boston,  instead  of  Halifax,  as  heretofore, 
and  will  be  conveyed  between  Montreal  and  Boston 
in  charge  of  a British  officer,  appointed  by  the  post- 
master general. 

All  letters  and  newspapers,  therefore,  addressed 
to  Europe,  will  be  forward*  d from  Montreal  via  Bos- 
ton, unless  specially  directed  to  be  sent  by  some  other 
route 

The  first  letters  from  England  by  the  new  channel 
will  come  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of  April  next, 
(from  Liverpool,)  and  the  first  transmission  hence 
will  be  for  the  packet  leaving  Boston  on  the  1st  of 
May. 

No  additional  postage  will  be  charged  upon  letters 
to  and  from  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  transit 
rate  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  Slates  post  of- 
fice, but  a charge  of  one  half-penny  will  be  levied 
on  the  delivery  of  each  newspaper,  whether  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada.  In  Canada,  this  half- 
penny will  be  in  currency. 

Doc  Annexation.  ‘ lPunch ” will  have  his  fun 
on  all  subjects.  The  following  jeu  d’  esprit  is  in  the 
fellow ’s  best  style: 

John  Polk  was  put  to  the  bar  charged  with  robbing 
the  Mexican  minister  of  a favorite  dog,  named  Tex- 
as. The  circumstances  of  the  case  Don  Bernardo 
Murphy  stated  to  be  simply  these: 

Some  months  since,  John  Polk  sold  to  his  excel- 
lency the  dog,  (a  very  large  animal,  sputted  black  and 
while,  that  used  to  run  under  his  carriage..)  Subse- 
quently a fellow  by  the  name  of  Houston,  a country- 
man of  Polk’s  who  had  been  in  his  excellency’s  ser- 
vice, absconded  with  the  dog,  and  ne  had  that  day 
seen  it  at  Greenwich  Fair,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
company  with  Chevalier  Bonseu.  The  animal  was 
tied  to  a van,  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  and  Irom 
which  he  was  haranguing,  and  psalm-singing  to  the 
company  at  the  fair. 

Policemen,  X.  21  said — Please  your  worship,  there 
has  been  more  picking  of  pockets  round  that  ere 
psalm-singing  man,  than  in  any  part  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  Aberdeen — Silence,  policeman.  What  has  that 
to  do  with  the  complaint? 

The  Mexican  minister  continued,  in  a very  agi- 
tated manner,  “1  instantly  recognised  my  dog  and 
gave  the  scoundrel  yonder  in  charge  of  a policeman.” 

“Scoundrel!11  the  prisoner  cried,  (a  very  sanctimo- 
nious-looking fellow,  who  held  the  dog  in  his  arms) 
— “Am  1 in  a Christian  land,  to  hear  uiyselt  calleu 
by  such  names?  Are  we  men?  Are  we  brethren? — 
Have  vve  blessings  and  privileges,  or  have  we  not? — 
I come  of  a country  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
religious,  the  most  freest,  honcstest,  punctualesl,  on 
this  airth,  1 do.” 


Mr.  Aberdeen  (with  a profound  bow.)  You  are  an 
American  I suppose? 

Polk — I thank  a gracious  mussy,  I am!  I can  ap- 
peal to  every  thing  that  is  holy,  and  laying  my  ha-  d 
on  my  heart,  declare  I am  an  hoiest  man.  I scorn 
ihe  accusation  that  1 stole  the  complainant’s  dog — 
the  dog  is  my  dog — mine  by  the  laws  of  heaven,  airth, 
right,  nature,  and  possession. 

Don  Bernardo  Murphy,  very  much  agitated , here 
cried  out — How  yours?  I can  swear  to  the  animal. 

I bought  him  of  you. 

Polk. — You  did.  It’s  as  true  as  1 am  a freeborn 
man. 

Don  Bernardo  .—-A  man  who  ha^  been  an  old  ser- 
vant of  yours  comes  into  my  service  and  steals  the 
dog. 

Polk. — A blesseder  truth  you  never  told. 

Don  Bernardo. — And  I find  the  animal  now  again 
in  your  possession. 

Polk  (cuddling  the  dog.)  Yes  my  old  dog — yes, 
my  old  Texas,  it  did  like  to  come  back  to  its  old 
master,  it  did.” 

Don  Bernardo  (in  a fury) — I ask  your  worship,  isn’t 
this  too  monstrous? 

Mr.  Aberdeen. — Your  excellency  will  permit  me  to 
observe  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  Mr.  Polk’s  de- 
fence. In  a British  court,  justice  must  be  shown,  and 
no  favor. 

Polk. — I scorn  a defence.  The  dog  returned  to 
me  by  a lor  of  natur — its  wicked  to  fly  against  a lor 
of  natur.  If  I sold  the  dog,  and  by  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  cohesion,  and  the  eternal  order  of  things 
he  comes  back  to  me — am  I to  blame!  It’s  monstrous, 
heinous,  reglar  blasphemy  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Aberdeen  appeared  deeply  struck  by  the  lat- 
ter observation. 

Polk  (continued) — ] didn’t  steal  the  animal.  Steal! 
Is  a man  of  my  character  to  be  called  a thief?  I re- 
annexed him — that’s  all.  Besides,  what  jurisdiction 
has  this  here  couri?  what  authority  has  any  court  on 
airth  in  a question  purely  American?  My  bargain 
with  Don  Bernardo  Murphy  took  place  out  of  this 
country — the  dog  came  back  to  me  thousands  of  miles 
away  herefrom. 

Mr.  Aberdeen. — In  that  case  I really  must  dismiss 
the  complaint.  Allow  me  to  state  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Polk,  that  the  dog  is  yours;  1 have  no  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  questions  of  annexation  as  you  call  it, 
or  of  robbery  as  his  excellency  here  (very  rudely  I 
must  think),  entitles  your  bargain  I entreat  rather 
that  gentlemen  so  respectable  should  live  together  in 
harmony;  and — and  I wish  you  both  a very  good 
morning. 

Mr.  Polk  then  left  the  office  whistling  to  his  dog, 
and  making  signs  of  contempt  at  Don  Bernardo  Mur- 
phy, who  slunk  away  in  a cab.  He  had  not  been 
gone  an  hour  when  policeman  X 21,  came  into  the 
office  and  said,  “Please  your  Worship,  the  Yankee  an- 
nexed your  Worship’s  Canadian  walking-stick  in  the 
passage  ” 

Mr.  Aberdeen  (sternly.) — Mind  your  own  business, 
fellow.  Mr.  Folk  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  stick. 

Presently  another  member  of  the  force  (Mr.  O’- 
Ragan by  name)  entered  and  swore  the  incorrigible 
Polk  had  stolen  his  beaver  hat. 

Mr.  Aberdeen  (good  humoredly.) — Well,  well,  I 
daresay  the  hat  wasn’t  worth  twn-pence  half  penny; 
arid  it’s  better  to  lose  it  than  to  squabble  about  it  at 
law. 

O’Ragan  left  the  court  grumbling,  and  said  it 
wasn’t  so  in  Temple's  time. 

J.  C.  Calhoun’s  reply  to  the  Chaleston  invi- 
tation. From  the  Charleston  Mercury.  The  follow- 
ing reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  in- 
vitation through  their  chairman,  Henry  Baily,esq. 
of  the  committee  of  fifty  to  a public  dinner: 

Charleston,  15 th  March,  1845. 

Dear  sir — I greatly  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  prolong  my  stay  sufficient!)  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion so  kindly  tendered  by  you,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee,  appointed  by  the  city  council 
and  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  to  partake  of  a public 
dinner  with  the  citizens  of  Charleston. 

My  arrangements  will  compel  me  to  leave  your 
hospitable  city  to-morrow,  for  my  residence  in  Pen- 
dleton. 

I avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  return  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  city  council,  ai  d the  citizens  of 
Charleston  generally,  for  this  and  the  many  other 
marks  of  respect  which  they  have  extended  to  me. 
1 never  shall  cease  Hi  remember  them  with  the  pro- 
fuundest  gratitude,  while  a pulsation  of  my  heart 
remains.  Never  had  a public  man  such  causi  to  be 
gratelul  to  his  constituents  as  1 have  to  them  and  the 
citizens  of  the  state  generally.  It  is  my  pride  and 
consolation  to  be  able  to  say  that  alter  thirty-six 
years  ol  public  service  in  vari-us  stations,  in  passing 
through  many  and  trying  scenes,  their  confidence  has 


never  forsaken  me.  If  it  has  been  my  fortune  *° 
render  my  service  worth  rememhering  during  that 
long  period  to  the  stale  or  the  union,  to  them  the 
credit  is  due,  whose  firm  and  unwavering  support 
never  for  a moment  deserted  me— on  that  I relied 
with  confidence,  while  I followed  the  lead  of  Truth 
and  Justice  and  the  constitution;  and  it  was  that  re- 
liance which  enabled  me  to  pursue  the  course  I have 
without  hesitation  or  faltering  steps.  With  the 
highest  respect,  I am,  &c.  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

H.  Bailey,  esq.  chirman  of  the  joint  commilsee. 

ARMY. 

Dismissal.  We  learn  that  Captain  J.  F.  Davis,  of 
the  7th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  assistant  quarter- 
master in  the  army,  having  failed  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts as  a disbursing  officer  with  the  tieasury  de- 
partment; and  the  default  having  been  duly  reported 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  persuant  to  law, 
Ihe  president  has  directed  that  the  said  Captain  Da- 
vis be  dismissed  from  the  service,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  3d  section  of  an  act  entitled  “an. 
act  concerning  the  disbursement  of  public  money,” 
approved  January  31st,  1823.  [Wash.  Globe. 

The  king  of  Sweden  has  issued  an  order  of  the 
Hay  to  his  army,  announcing  that  his  youngest  son, 
Nicholas  Augustus,  has  entered  the  service  as  a pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Norwegian  Chasseurs. 

There  was  a rumor  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on 
the  5th  inst.  that  the  Kichee  Indians  had  crossed  Red 
river  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  depreda- 
tion. Major  Beall,  commanding  fort  Washita,  had 
sent  an  express  to  fort  Towson  for  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  any  outbreak. 

NAVY. 

Our  naval  defences  The  rumored  possibility  of  war 
sets  us  to  reflecting  on  our  means  of  defence — says 
the  N.  Y.  Courier  &f  Enquirer:  “We  have,  it  appears, 
but  four  steamers  in  the  navy  capable  of  carring  a 
battery,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  know  that  even 
those  were  in  good  condilion;  but  we  understood 
some  weeks  since  that  the  Union,  which  might,  at 
the  cost  of  a few  thousand  dollars,  be  rendered  the 
most  efficient  of  them  all,  has  been  laid  up  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  very  eyes  of  the  department,  sim- 
ply because  her  boilers  are  of  such  faulty  construc- 
tion that,  during  her  recent  cruise  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  so  rapidly  deposited  lime  scale  that  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  steam,  and  the  consumption 
of  her  fuel  served  only  to  burn  up  her  boiler.  This 
circumstance  has  been  made  use  of  to  throw  distrust 
upon  her  propeller;  but  it  must  be  evident  that, 
“caiteris  paribus,”  a vessel  capable  of  running  ten 
knots  per  hour  on  leaving  port  should  be  able  to 
continue  the  same  speed  so  long  as  she  can  be  run 
under  the  same  pressure.  We  have  never  seen  a 
vessel  which  appeared  to  combine  so  many  qualifi- 
cations for  war  as  the  Union.  A speed  of  ten  knots 
under  steam;  a higher  speed  under  canvass  alone; 
great  facility  for  manoeuvre,  owing  to  position  and  in- 
dependent action  of  her  wheels,  while  her  entire  ma- 
chinery is  below  the  water-line,  and  her  battery 
(four  pivot  guns)  is  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
Such  a vessel  would  be  a valuable  auxiliary  to  our 
harbour  defences. 

Navy  pension  law  | Official  construction. 

Pension  office  April  5,  1845, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  I have 
to  inform  you  that  the  late  act  of  congress,  granting 
navy  pensions,  provides,  for  those  widows  who  have 
heretofore  drawn  five  years  pension  under  one  of  the 
laws  giving  a pension  for  that  period.  H widow  who 
was  pensioned  under  that  law.  of  March  3d,  1837, 
only,  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  March 
3d,  1845.  I am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

Navy  orders.  Purser  Buchan,  on  furlough;  F.  P. 
Stockton  detached  from  special  duty  and  waiting  or- 
ders. 

Lieut  R.  Simmes,  surgeon  J.  C.  Spencer,  passed 
Mid.  H.  Rogers,  and  J.  Guest  detached  from  the 
Poinsett,  and  leave  for  3 months;  Surgeon  S.  Sharp, 
leave,  for  3 months. 

'I  he  Sicilian  frigate  Urania,  Com.  Lettiere,  of  46 
guns  and  335  men , arrived  at  New  York  on  Satur- 
day morning,  in  fifty-seven  days  from  St.  Plelena. 

A suit  for  damages,  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  against  commodore  Wilkes,  in  the 
U.  S.  circuit  court,  Washington,  attracts  considera- 
ble attention.  The  correspondent  of  the  Balti.  Sun, 
on  the  24th  says:  The  cases  of  Samuel  Dinsmon, 
Owen  Roberts,  Philip  Baab  vs.  Lieu.  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.,  are  still  slowly  progressing  in  this  court. — 
They  were  commenced  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  and  I 
expect  will  consume  the  balance  of  the  week.  These 
actions  are  brought  (or  alleged  illegal  detention  on 
board  ship,  cruel  and  malicious  whippings,  and  false 
imprisonment  in  a loathsome  and  filthy  fort  while 
the  ship  Vincennes  was  lying  at  the  island  of  Oahu 
(one  of  the  Sandwhich  islands)  in  the  south  seas. 
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The  plaintiffs  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  as  mariners.  About  the 
time  the  Vincinnes  arrived  at  Oahu,  their  term  of 
enlistment  expired;  they  then  demanded  a convey- 
ance and  liberty  to  go  home;  this  was  denied  them; 
they  refused  to  sign  articles  of  re-enlistment,  and  to 
do  "duty — for  this  they  were  three  times  whipped 
with  the  “cat,”  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Oahu, 
the  foremast  was  raken  out  and  sent  on  shore  for  re- 
pair, and  the  ship  was  repaired.’  While  these  re- 
pairs were  going  on — from  September  till  DUc.,  the 
plantiffs  were  confined  in  a foxt  on  shore.  This  has 
been  answered  by  defendant’s  witnesses  that  the 
guard  of  marines  on  board  could  not  be  trusted,  as 
many  of  them  wished  to  return  to  the  U.  S. 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  testimony — many  wit- 
nesses differing  in  regard  to  “cruelty”  and  “unneces- 
sary punishment.” 

There  is  another  case  pending  growing  out  of  the 
same  transaction,  the  plaintiff  in  which  is  a material 
witness  for  the  plaintiffs  in  this  suit. 

The  court  is  thronged  with  lieutenants,  midship- 
men, surgeons,  pursers,  botanists,  seamen  and  others 
connected  with  the  exploring  expedition. 

When  the  case  was  called  up  judge  Morsel  was 
absent,  from  indisposition.  Judge  Thurston  remark- 
ed, that  if  the  counsel  would  agree,  be  would  retire, 
and  leave  all  law  points  to  be  decided  by  Judge 
Crarich,  which  was  agreed  to.  Several  exceptions 
have  been  taken  to  the  decision  of  hra  honor,  and  I 
believe  that  the  case  will  be  carrier?  up  to  the  su- 
preme court,  whichever  way  it  may  be  decided.” 

The  naval  depot  at  Memphis.  The  site  has  been  se- 
lected, the  property  for  dock  yard  &.C.,  conveyed  to 
the  government,  and  operations  are  to  be  commen- 
ced forthwith.  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby 
Jones,  the  Memphis  Enquirer  of  the  5th  says,  has 
been  tendered  the  command  of  the  yard.  Col.  Jo. 
Watkins  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
some  time  sine. 

Trial  of  Speed.  The  Portsmouth  and  the  Jamestown, 
new  sloops  of  war,  to  test  their  relative  sailing  quali- 
ties, kept  the  same  course  for  twelve  successive  days, 
on  their  outward  passage  for  the  South  Atlantic.  A 
portion  of  the  time  with  a fair  stiff  breese,  they  made 
twelve  and  a half  knots  to  the  hour.  They  spared 
no  canvass  during  the  whole  time.  Which  had  the 
advantage,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  yet  to  learn. — 
When  the  letters  from  on  board  of  each  are  com 
pared,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide  than  by  read- 
ing the  statement  of  only  one  of  the  competitors. — 
The  Nantucket  Inquirer,  of  the  24th,  giving  some 
account  of  the  contest,  says  “It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  these  superb  ships  has  any  advantage  of 
the  other.” 

Substantial  Compliment  to  Commodore  C.  A.  Parker. 
Just  before  the  depariure  of  CommodorejFoxhall  A. 
l’arker,  commanding  the  U.  S.  East  India  squadron, 
from  Canton  for  this  country,  the  Americans  re- 
siding there  presented  to  him  a very  superb  and  mas- 
sive service  of  plate.  These  gentlemen  say  in  their 
letter  accompanying  the  present — “We  are  unwilling 
to  take  leave  of  you  witlioutexpressing  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  invariable  attention  you  have  bestow- 
ed on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America  genei%lly;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
you  and  your  officers  were  at  all  limes  prepared  to 
protect  them,  and  to  defend  our  rights,  while  display- 
ing a due  regard  to  those  of ’the  peculiar  people 
amongst  whom  we  are  residing — and  desiring  to  tes- 
tify our  high  sense  of  your  merits  as  au  officer,  and 
our  esteem  and  respect  for  you  as  a man,  we  beg 
your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  plate.” 

Another  to  Lieut.  Tilton.  There  is  now  at  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Gelston  &.  Co.,  Astor  House,  a magnifi- 
cent set  of  silver  plate,  bearing  upon  each  piece,  en- 
graved by  these  gentlemen,  the  inscription,  ‘■•Present- 
ed to  Edward  Gibson  Tilton , £sq.,  U.  S.  Navy,  by  his 
countrymen  in  China,  June  17 th,  1844.”  This  evidence 
of  good  feeling  from  his  countrymen  cornes  to  that 
gallant  officer  in  consequence  of  his  noble  conduct  at 
Canton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  violent  Chinese  out- 
break upon  the  American  residents  in  that  city,  arid 
does  equal  honor  to  him  and  to  the  generous  hearted 
gentlemen  who  thus  manifest  their  appreciation  of 
his  services.  The  plate  came  enclosed  in  a box  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Tilton  at  Annapolis,  accompanied  by 
a letter  to  the  consignee  in  New  York,  requesting 
that  the  inscription  be  engraved  by  Messrs.  Gelston 
& Co.  The  articles  consist  of  a silver  coffee  pot,  tea 
pot,  sugar  dish,  cream  jug,  table  and  tea  spoons,  &c., 
the  whole  costing  between  four  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars.— JT.  Y.  Cou.  Inq. 

The  Falmouth,  U.  S.  frigate,  Commodore  Sands, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  8th , on  a cruise. 

The  U.  S,  ship  Constitution,  Capt.  Percival,  arrived 
at  Singapore  on  the  2J  l^sbruary;  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  sloop  of  war,  Vincen- 
nes, and  brig  Dolphin  are  being  rapidly  fitted  out  at 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard. 


U.  S.  ships  Raritan  and  Porlsmoittli  remained  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  March  4,  the  latter  for  Valparaiso  next 
day. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Preble,  from  St.  Jago, 
Cape  de  Verds,  was  at  Canary  Islands  about  the  19th 
ult. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Macedonian,  Commodore  Perry, 
from  St.  Croix,  8th  inst..  via  Porto  Rico,  anchored 
outside  the  bar  at  New  York,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
27th.  She  ha9  been  absent  from  the  United  States 
twenty-one  months  and  ten  days,  during  which  time 
she  has  been  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  Of  her  crew,  of  upwards  of  400 
men,  she  has  lost  but  one  man  by  sickness,  and  has 
not  had  a single  case  of  African  fever.  The  officers 
and  men  now  in  her  have  all  returned  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health. 

The  Macedonian  and  her  officers  received  the  most 
flattering  attention  from  the  Governor  General  and 
officers  at  Porto  Rico. 

The  Columbus,  74,  was  put  in  commission  on  the 
26th  ult.,  with  orders  to  sail  the  25th  of  May,  for 
China,  to  take  out  our  commissioner,  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  to  that  country.  Commodore  Biddle  hoists 
his  broad  pendant  as  commander  of  the  Ch  ina  squad- 
ron. Capt.  Wyman  commands  the  Columbus. 

There  is  an  account  oublished  of  the  comparative 
sailing  of  the  Raritan  and  Congress,  frigates,  in  a late 
trip  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  we  can 
hardly  credit.  It  says“the  Raritan  immediately  took 
the  lead,  and  kept  it  undar  easy  circumstances,  with 
the  wind  in  every  possible  direction,  for  eleven  days 
that  they  kept  together.  So  great  was-  the  speed  of 
the  Raritan,  that  she  was  never  able  to  carry  the 
same  sail  as  the  Congress,  and  every  night  she  was- 
obliged  to  shorten  sail  to  enable  the  Congi  ess  to  come 
up.  At  no  time  was  there  any  contest  between  the 
two  ships,  so  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  Raritan 
in  every  respect.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  Commo- 
dore, growing  tired  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
dullness  of  the  Congress,  made  sail,  arid  reached  Rio 
Janeiro  the  third  day  after,  coming  to  anchor  two 
days  before  the  Congress — beating  her  two  days  out 
of  five. 

The  Squadron,  under  command  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  consisting  of  the  Princeton,  steam  Gag  ship, 
]()  gun^;  sloop' of  war,  the  Saratoga,  Capt.  J.  Shu- 
brick,  and  St.  Marys,  20  guns  each,  and  the  Porpoise, 
brig,  10  guns,  lelt  Hampton  Roads  for  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  Sunday  last,  the  27th.  The  Princeton 
sent  up  a couple  of  her  sixty-four  pounders  to  Nor- 
folk, and  took  two  of  lighter  inetal  in  their  place. 

This  squadron  will  probably  co-operate  with  that 
already  in  the  gulf,  viz; 


Frigate  Potomac  44  guns. 

Ship  Vincennes  20  “ 

Ship  Falmouth  20  “ 

Brig  Somers  JO  “ 


The  pilot  of  the  St.  MaryTs  (built  at  Washington) 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  sailing: — “The 
St.  Mary’s,  being  shead  of  the  Saratoga,  and  having 
passed  the  Porpoise,  kept  royals,  courses,  &e.  The 
St.  Mary’s  was  obliged  to  clew  up  her  royals  on  ac- 
count of  her  mast  being  two  small.  The  Saratoga 
then  gained  but  little  on  her.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  states.  Florida,  the  people  qf  which  have 
been  warmly  disputing  for  a numDer  of  years  past, 
and  have  once  or  twice  by  popular  vote,  decided 
against  asking  admission  into  the  Union  as  a single 
state,  one  portion  earnestly  urging  that  they  should 
remain  as  a territory  until  they  had  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  entitle  them  to  claim  admission  for  two 
states,  under  their  ancient  designation,  of  East  Fvri- 
da  and  PVesl  Florida,  have,  under  the  impulse'of  the 
existing  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country, 
apparently  buried  their  own  dissentions,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding to  accept  and  carry  out  the  act  of  congress 
of  last  session,  authorizing  their  admission  as  a sin- 
gle state.  The  question  seems  not  to  have  been  sub- 
jected in  Ibis  case  to  a popular  vote. 

Iowa,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  authorized  un- 
der the  same  act  of  congress  which  invited  Florida 
into  the  Union,  has  declined  the  offer,  by  a popular 
vote  taken  on  the  seventh  of  April.  The  majority 
against  accepting  the  measure  is  said  to  be  over  2,- 
0U0  votes.  They  had  determined  to  apply  to  con- 
gress and  have  the  election,  if  they  could  get  it,  of 
organizing  or  not,  and  determine  subsequently  whe- 
ther to  accept  or  not,  by  the  vole  which  should  be 
taken  on  the  seventh  instant,  and  the  result  is,  they 
remain  as  a territory. 

A new  plan,  however,  is  now  proposed,  viz: — to 
hold  a new  convention,  and  form  a constitution  for 
Iowa,  bounding  iton  tho  east  by  the  Mississippi  riv- 


er, on  the  west  by  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  thus  forming  a state  shap- 
ed like  Tennessee,  and  of  about  the  same  size,  and 
throwing  the  territory,  north  of  that  line,  into  a new 
territory,  to  be  called  “Dacotah.”  The  legislature 
meets  in  May,  and  will  probably  take  gome  action 
upon  this  subject.  The  people  in  the  north  of  tne 
territory  of  Iowa,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
project,  and  the  people  in  the  southern  part  are  said 
to  have  no  objection.  They  are  tenacious  of  the 
Missouri  as  the  western  boundary,  and  on  this  plan 
they  can  secure  it,  without  making  too  large  a slate, 
as  was  the  case  before. 

A writer  from  that  section  says; — 

“Such  a division  would  be  much  better  than  the 
one  proposed  by  congress.  Should  the  plan  be  ac- 
complished, we  should  have  a very  line  territory  in 
the  north,  and  hereafter,  a state  possessing  many  ad- 
vantages. The  soil  is  of  the  finest  kind,  not  surpass- 
ed in  the  west;  the  water  is  good:  the  prairies  are 
rolling,  and  finely  adapted  to  wool  growing,  as  well 
as  to  the  culture  of  wheat;  with  plenty  of  water 
power;  and  embracing  a lead  min  inn  region  in  this  vi- 
cinity which,  will  be  of  immense  advantage,  as  afford- 
ing a market  for  the  products  of  the  farmers.  The 
climate  here  resembles  that  of  Connecticut,  with  far 
less  snow  ini  winter;  and  for  health,  the  new  territory 
could  not  he  surpassed  by  any  country.  Tiie  immi- 
gration hither  will  propalily  be  from  the  northern 
and  eastern  stales,  and  for  such  settlers,  no  part  of 
the  west  affords  greater  inducements.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  rush  of  immigration  to 
the  southern  and  southwestern  counlies  of  Iowa,  and 
especially  of  eastern  people.  Thousands  have  gone 
to  the  “new  purchase,”  from  100  to  150  miles  from 
the  Mississippi,  or  any  market,  when  just  as  good 
lands  could  be  had  in  the  northern  section,  near  the 
riveF  and  the  mines,  where  there  is  the  best  market, 
and  where  the  water  is  better  and  the  prospect  of 
health  much  more  flattering.  When  a railroad  shall 
be  completed  across  Wisconsin,  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Lake  Michigan,  (as  there  will  be  ere  long,)  there 
can  be  no  finer  position  than  the  state  of  Dacotah 
will  occupy.  As  it  is,  the  Mississippi  river  affords  a 
good  communication,  and  boats  visit  us  daily,  taking 
off  our  lead  and  surplus  produce,  and  bringing  us 
eastern  goods.  They  can  ascend  500  miles  above 
here,  to  the  Fall  of  St.  Anthony. 

We  have  here  a little  city  of  some  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  rapidly  growing.  Ii  is  only  about  a 
dozen  years  old.  Numerous  large  and  substantial 
buildings  are  being  erected  this  season,  and  every 
tenement  in  town  is  fully  occupied.  Congress  have 
appropriated  $14,500  to  improve  our  harbor,  and  se- 
veral thousand  dollars  for  roads,  bridging,  streams, 
&c.  We  have  a bank,  U.  S.  land  office,  the  survey- 
or general’s  office  lor  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  several 
churches,  two  newspapers,  and  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population.  The  location  of  the  town  is 
beautiful,  and  from  the  bluffs  which  rise  in  our  rear 

a landscape  of  surpassing  loveliness  is  presented. 

At  your  feet  lies  the  town  regularly  laid  out  in 
squares;  just  beyond,  the  majestic  Mississippi  sweeps 
along  in  view  for  several  miles,  in  a surpentine 
course,  interspersing  with  beautiful  islands,  and  re- 
sembling in  high  water  an  immense  lake;  and  be- 
yond, the  irregular  bluff's  which  form  its  eastern  bank, 
and  to  the  north,  extensive  and  highly  cultivated 
fields;  altogether  presenting  a view  of  which  no  ad- 
equate discriplion  can  be  given.  Over  these  last 
named  bluffs,  the  fires  have  been  running  for  several 
nights  in  the  prairie  grass,  presenting  the  most  bril- 
liant appearance  from  the  town.  We  have  some  cu- 
riosities in  this  region,  which,  if  1 had  time,  I would 
describe;  and  among  the  rest,  a few  miles  from  here 
a natural  bridge,  winch  is  well  worth  a journey  of  a 
hundred  miles  to  see.” 

Maine.  Under  the  head  of  “Relations  with  Eng 
land ” in  this  number  will  be  found  certain  resolu- 
tions relative  to  violations  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  part  of  the  British  on  the  New  Brunswick 
line,  which  will  no  doubt  receive  due  attention  from 
the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  the  legislature 
at  their  late  session,  claiming  of  the  United  States 
equivalents  for  the  territory  relinquished  by  the’ 
state  of  Maine  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of 
Washington. 

New  York.  The  legislature  is  yet  in  session.  The 
house  has  passed  resolutions  by  a large  majoritv  for 
taking  the  sense  of  the  people  in  June  next  on  the 
propriety  of  calling  a convention  to  remodel  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  The  subject  is  very  warmly 
debated  in  the  senate.  The  whigs  appear  to  be  iu 
favor  of  the  measure.  Tne  locos  are  divided  on  ihe 
question. 

The  late  secretary  of  slate.  In  tho  Albany  Allas  we 
find  a letter  addressed  to  col.  kSainuel  Young, ’and 
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iigned  by  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  w ho 
voted  unavailingly,  for  his  re-appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  letter  of  that  gentleman  in  re- 
ply. The  signers  express  their  regret  at  the  un 
successful  result  of  their  efforts,  on  the  ground  that 
it  “furnishes  apparent  evidence  of  a disposition  to 
proscribe  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  independent 
and  fearless  of  all  the  advocates  of  democracy.” 

Col.  Young’s  reply  fills  a column,  and  is  in  his 
most  characteristic  vein. 

He  says — “Having  received  my  appointment  from 
the  legislature,  it  may  have  been  deemed  imprudent 
in  me  by  some,  two  years  ago,  to  have  obstructed 
the  plundering  propensities  of  legislation.  But  if  it 
was  morally  and  constitutionally  right,  as  I believe 
it  to  have  been,  to  protect  the  public  properly  com- 
mitted to  my  keeping,  I do  not  feel  the  r.eed  of  any 
other  apology.  I was  threatened  with  removal  at 
the  time;  but  the  execution  of  the  threat  was  deferred 
until  conservatism  acquired  sufficient  strength.  1 
ought  not  to  censure  the  leaders  of  this  brotherhood 
for  exercising  their  power;  for  if  I had  the  ability  1 
would  remove  them  from  office.  Ai  d if  they  abhor 
roy  principles  as  much  as  1 detest  theirs,  there  can 
never  be,  as  there  never  has  been,  any  political  com- 
munion between  us.  Through  their  agency  the  re- 
publican party  has  heretofore  been  several  times 
overthrown;  and  the  symptoms  of  another  like  catas- 
trophe seem  to  me  to  be  now  visible.  They  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  people  with  a convention,  and  1 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  people  will 
no  longer  trust  them.” 

“ Society  of  true  Inspiration The  BulTalo  Com. 
Advertiser  thus  describes  this  association,  located  at 
that  place:  “The  society  is  composed  of  about  500 

Germans  who  reside  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reserva- 
tion. It  was  organized  in  Germany  in  the  year 
1714,  and  has  since  existed  as  a religious  communitv, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  members,  and  without 
disunion  or  difficulty  of  any  kind  amongthem.  Their 
property  is  held  in  common,  and  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  under  a constitution  or  articles  of 
association,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature with  their  petition.  During  the  latter  years 
of  their  residence  in  Germa  ly,  they  were  troubled, 
oppressed  arid  persecuted  by  the  government  officers, 
especially  by  the  priesthood  of  other  sects,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  faith,  and  unanimously  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America,  in  order  to  secure 
that  liberty  of  conscience  that  was  denied  them  in 
their  native  land.  The  colony  already  here  is  but 
the  advance  guard.  Two  hundred  more  are  expect- 
ed to  arrive  this  season. 

They  have  purchased  about  7,000  acres  of  choice 
land  on  the  Reservation,  have  made  very  considera- 
ble improvements,  and  erected  numerous  and  valua- 
ble buildings  out  of  the.  joint  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  intend  to  put  up  a large  woollen  manufac- 
tory and  other  buildings  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  From  their  mode  of  conducting  their  busi- 
ness, it  is  believed  to  be  important  to  their  interests, 
and  not  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal,  that  they 
should  have  power  to  carry  on  their  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  operations  in  a cor- 
porate capacity . Those  who  have  tiad  dealings  with 
them  say  they  appear  to  be  a very  intelligent  and 
honest  people.” 

Elections.  New  York  town  elections,  take  place  at 
different  periods,  and  have  been  going  on  for  a num- 
ber of  weeks  past.  They  are  now  over  for  this 
year.  The  aggregate  political',  result,  .as  compared 
with  the  same  elections  of  1844,  are  thus  stated. 
Supervisors  elected  1844.  1845. 

Lo.  W.  Nn . Lo.  W.  Na. 
State  complete  436  397  17  4U1  453  7 

1844,  loco  majority  over  the  whigs,  39 — over  both 
whigs  and  natives  22. 

1845,  whig  majority  over  locos  52 — over  both 
and  natives,  45.  Clear  whig  gain  91. 

Temperance  on  the  back  track.  A question  relative 
to  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
has  been  warmly  contested  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature this  session.  Incompliance  with  very  nume- 
rous petitions,  the  friends  ol  temperance  succeeded 
in  pas.-iug  a bill  by  a large  majority  in  the  house, 
authorising  the  people  of  the  respective  towns  in  the 
state  to  decide  by  popular  vote,  whether  licenses 
should  or  should  not  be  granted  for  selling  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  their  towns.  The  keepers  ol  grogeries 
in  the  city  of  New  York  took  the  alarm,  and  orga- 
nized so  formidable  an  opposition  to  the  measure  as 
it  respected  that  portion  ol  the  state,  that  an  amend- 
ment was  either  adopted,  or  was  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  the  senate,  excluding  the  city  of  New  Yoik  iio.u 
the  operation  of  the  law.  On  this  the  friends  of 
temperance  there  rallied  also,  and  a memorial  was 
forwarded,  signed,  if  we  recollect  right,  by  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  names,  protesting  against  except- 
ing the  city  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  act. 
Parties  became  warmly  enlisted,  and  all  eyes  were 


turned  to  the  senate  of  New  York.  The  bill  came 
up,  and  Mr.  Lott’s  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole 
bill,  and  in  place  thereof  substitute  a bill  which  pro 
vides,  that  hevcifnrth  no  charge  should  be  made  for 
licenses,  was  adopted — ayes  14,  nays  12. 

Pennsylvania. — The  new  U.  S.  Senator.  A cor- 
respondence is  published  between  the  Hon.  Simon 
Cameron,  the  recently  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  certain  whig  members  of  the  le- 
gislature of  that  slate,  in  which  they  propounded 
the  following  queries  to  the  general,  then  a candi- 
date for  the  place  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
elected: 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1S42?  and,  if  elect- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  senate,  will  you  sustain  it  without 
change? 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands?  and,  if  elected, 
will  you  support  this  measure?” 

To  these  questions  Mr.  Cameron  promptly  replied, 
clearly  and  candidly,  in  the  affirmative.  He  hesitat- 
ed not  a moment  in  saying  that  he  is  decidedly  and 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842  and  that 
he  will  support  it  in  the  seriate;  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  and  that,  too,  he  will  advocate  and  support  it  in 
the  senate.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  the  new  Pennsy  lvania 
senator.  [N.  Y.  Cour.  8f  Enq. 

Mississippi. — Finances  The  report  of  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts  to  the  governor,  under  date  of 
March  18th,  1845,  acquaints  us  with  the  financial 
condition  of  Mississippi,  at  the  present  time.  The 
Whole  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
the  first  of  January,  1844,  to  18th  of  March,  1845, 
stand  thus: 

Receipts  §619  888  31 

Expenditures  323,757  43 


Excess  of  receipts  §296,130  88 

There  are  yet  outstanding  claims  against  the  state 
treasury,  consisting  mostly  of  old  warrants  amount- 
ing to  §317  913  35.  The  belief  is  confidently  ex- 
pressed that  the  expenses  of  the  government  here- 
after will  not  exceed  §150,000  to  §160,000. 

Mauyland. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  compa- 
ny. A general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  took 
place  at  Frederick  on  the  29 th , n It. , at  which  the  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  20th  January, 
1844,  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  on 
the  8th  February,  1844,  and  assented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  States  on  the  8lh  February,  1845, 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  a part  of  the  charier  of 
the  company. 

The  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
December  session,  lo44,  chap.  282,  “To  provide  for 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to 
Cumberland  and  for  other  purposes,”  was  also  unan- 
imously assented  to  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  president,  Col.  Coale,  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting,  states,  that  the  guaranties  required 
by  the  stale  of  Maryland  in  their  recent  act  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  “will  be  given,  and  secure- 
ly given.”  When  that  is  done,  the  company  will  be 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  which  will  either  be  dis- 
posed of  to  capitalists,  or  given  to  bonafide  contrac- 
tors who  will  take  them  in  payment  for  constructing 
the  work.  The  slate  of  Mary  land  incurs  no  new  li- 
abilities whatever. 

This  canal  surpasses  any  work  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  for  capacity,  having  six  feet  depth  of  water, 
and  from  50  to  60  feet  width  at  surface,  and  30  to  42 
feet  at  bottom.  It  is  capable  of  transporting  five 
millions  of  tons  annually.  From  its  commencement 
I at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  to  Cumberland,  is  184j  miles; 
of  which  134 § , to  dam  No.  6,  have  been  completed 
for  some  years,  and  31  7 10  of  the  work  on  the  re- 
maining filly  miles,  have  also  been  done,  at  a cost  of 
§2,892,000,  leaving  now  only  18  3-10  miles  lo  com- 
plete the  work  to  Cumberland — which  it  was  ascer- 
tained in  1842,  could  be  done  for  §1,545.000,  and  at 
present  prices  lor  work  ani  provisions,  can  be  effect- 
ed for  less  than  that. 

The  cost  of  the  canal  so  far  as  it  has  been  com- 
pleted has  been, 

For  the  acquisition  of  lands  §402,913  94 

For  engineer  department  358,951  04 

For  construction  9,013,837  56 


$9,775,702  -54 

The  involvement  of  the  state  in  its  pi  esenl  difficul- 
ties has  been  largely  owing  lo  this  heavy,  aud,asyet, 
unproductive  investment.  There  is  a prospect  now 
of  the  speedy  completion  of  the  work.  It  will  then, 
it  is  believed,  relieve  the  people  of  a large  por- 
tion of  their  preseot  state,  tax. 


Florida.  Political.  The  loco  slate  convention  as- 
sembled at  Madison  court  house  on  the  14th  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  governor 
of  the  slate,  representatives  to  congress,  &c.  J.  C. 
Pelot,  esq  , piesided,  N P.  Bemis  and  M D.  Papy 
secretaries.  Much  unanimity  prevailed.  The  con 
venlion  nominated 

For  governor — Wm.  D.  Moselet. 

For  representative  lo  congress — David  Levy. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


the  drawback  bill. 

The  operation  of  the  Drawback  bill  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  congress,  so.  far  as  it  was  intended  to 
effect  Upper  Canada,  is  likely  to  fail  of  its  object. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  24ili  ull  says: 

“We  slated  a few  weeks  ago  that  it  was  very  ques- 
tionable whether  our  trading  and  shipping  inte- 
rests would  be  able  to  realize  any  of  the  contemplat- 
ed advantages  resulting  from  the  late  law  of  congress 
allowing  a drawback  of  duties  on  articles  exported 
to  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  with 
which  such  articles  would  be  burdened  in  Canada. — 
The  doubts  we  then  entertained  are  confirmed  by  the 
following  circular  from  the  office  of  the  inspector 
general  directing  the  several  collectors  of  customs  in 
Canaria  w hat  duties  they  shall  levy  upon  goods  so 
imported  into  the  province.” 

Inspector  General's  Office,  ) 
Montreal,  April  7,  1845.  ) 

Sir:  With  reference  to  a certain  act  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawbacks  on 
merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  which  no  doubt  lias  tome  under 
your  notice,  1 have  the  honor  lo  remind  you,  that  ar- 
ticles so  exported  into  this  province,  will  be  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  both  by  the 
acts  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  also  to  the 
duties  under  the  imperial  act  five  and  six  Vic.  cap. 
49,  whether  such  goods  are  originally  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  &o.,  or 
otherwise. 

On  this  point  your  attention  is  requested  to  the 
27th  section  of  the  imperial  act  3 St  4,  W.  IV.  cap. 
69.  which  enacts,  “That  no  goods  shall  upon  impor- 
tation into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  British 
possessions  in  America;”  consequently  all  articles 
imported  into  this  province  from  or  through  the 
United  Stales,  are  deemed  foreign,  although  any  of 
such  articles  may  be  the  growth,  production  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  when  so 
imported,  must  be  held  to  be  liable  to  duty  as  fo- 
reign goods,  i.  e.  to  the  duties  in  full  imposed  both 
by  the  acts  of  ttie  imperial  parliament  and  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  imposing  duties  of  customs 
now  in  force,  viz:  imperial  acts  5 and  6 Vic.  cap.  49, 
and  provincial  acts  8 Vic.  cap.  31,  the  one  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other.  1 nave  the  tio*ur  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  ob’t  humble  serv’t, 

J.  CARY,  Deputy  Inspector  General. 
“If  this  construction  shall  be  maintained,  and  both 
the  imperial  and  provincial  duties  be  levied,  one  in 
addition  lo  the  other,’  upon  articles  so  imported,  no 
beneficial  result  to  our  trade  or  shipping  can  be  re- 
alized from  the  drawback  law.  T lie  difference  in 
favor  of  goods  imported  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
in  British  bottoms,  will  be  so  great  that  all  trade  will 
be  drawn  that  way.  Strong  efforts  will  be  made  to 
set  aside  this  construction,  not  without  some  hope  of 
success  on  the  part  of  those  making  such  efforts. — 
The  home  government,  it  is  believed,  when  the  (acts 
are  fully  brought  lo  its  knowledge,  will  make 
such  directions  as  will  allow  the  Canadians  the  en- 
joyment of  the  benefits  profferred  in  ttie  law  of  con- 
gress. But  this  wished  for  result,  it  must  be  coniess- 
ed,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  has  ever  been  a car- 
dinal point  in  British  policy  to  encourage  Us  own 
.-hipping,  and  very  strong  reasons  indeed  must  be 
urged  to  induce  it  to  make  an  exception  in  lavor  of 
.he  Canadians  and  American  shipping.  1 he  most 
strenuous  exertions  are  now  being  made  to  draw 
trade  from  the  New  York  canals  through  the  Wel- 
land canal  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  To 
accomplish  this,  immense  sums  have  alVeady  be  n 
expended,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  now,  when 
tnese  efforts  promise  to  be  partially  suecesslul,  a 
policy  will  be  adopted  at  variance  with  that  which 
ha-  been  so  long  systematically  pursued,  and  winch 
w.ll  render  comparatively  useless  and  unproductive 
a I that  has  thus  tar  beeii*cloue  at  such  gieat  labor 
and  expense. 

The  passage  of  the  customs  bill  at  the  last  session 
of  the  provincial  parliament,  does  not  atioid  much 
ground  lo  hope  that  any  change  will  be  made  in  the 
policy  of  cherishing  to  the  utmost  trade  by  the  St. 
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Lnvrenee".  That  lull  contained  provisions  by  whirl* 
disoriioin  alive,  or  differential,  customs  duties  are 
authorise  I to  be  levied  on  certain  goods,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  course  of  transportation,  by  which  they 
may  be  brought  into  the  province;  a rate  of  five  per 
centum,  ad  valorem,  being  declared  payable  if ‘‘im- 
ported by  sea,”  but  rates  much  higher  “if  imported 
otherwise  than  by  sea;’  the  direct  object  being  to  force 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States’  Atlan 
tic  markets  and  Western  Canada,  from  its  present 
course  into  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  in  order  to. secure  for  the  canals  on 
these  waters  the  tolls  derivable  from  this  trade. — 
These  provisions  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  which  body  has  adopted  an  address 
to  the  queen  on  the  subject.  In  this  address  the  me- 
morialists say: 

“That,  if  the  benefits  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
public  works,  which  have  cost  the  people  of  this  co- 
lony so  large  an  amount  of  money,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  restrictions  upon  their  commerce  which 
cannot  lail  to  prove  ruinous  to  the  trade  of  Western 
Canada,  then  would  your  petitioners  most  humbly 
stale,  that  it  had  been  well  for  the  country  if  no  such 
works  had  been  originated.  To  open  up  lines  of 
traffic  and  thoroughfare,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  operations  ol  trade,  and  then  to  destroy  all 
collateral  facilities,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining 
one  grand  line,  your  petitioners  consider  a most  un- 
just course  of  policy. 

“That  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are 
each  situate  aoout  401)  miles  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  general  mart  in  which  ali  goods 
from  the  United  States  are  purchased  by  Canada  mer- 
chants. 

“That  the  distance  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  is 
about  tiie  same  as  from  New  York  to  Toronto,  and 
the  rights  ol  ireight  on  these  two  lines  are  generally 
nearly  equal;  and,  consequently,  were  the  metchanls 
of  Western  Canada  to  be  obliged  to  import  “by  sea,” 
the  distance,  time  and  charges  would  be  all  increas- 
ed proportionately;  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Montreal  would  be  little  short  of  that  from  Liver- 
pool; the  coasting  navigation  along  the  shores  of  New 
England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  through 
the  Gull  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  not  surpassed 
in  danger  by  any  in  the  worid.  The  insurance,  at 
certain  periods,  through  the  gulf,  is  as  high  as  six, 
and  even  ten  per  cent.,  the  period  of  open  waters  is 
at  least  one  month,  and  often  six  weeks  in  (our  half 
seasons)  less  than  by  the  present  line.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  stale  that  the  charge  of  insurance  is  never 
incurred  on  goods  imported  from  New  York  by  the 
present  line  of  transportation. 

“That,  contending  against  all  these  disadvani- 
ages,  your  petitioners  most  respectfully  submit,  that 
the  present  traders  of  Western  Canada  who  pur- 
chase limited  assortments  in  the  United  Slates’  mar- 
kets, lor  cash,  or  on  short  credits,  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  compete  in  this  trade,  if  forced  to 
bring  their  goods  into  the  province  by  the  tedious, 
perilous  anil  expensive  course  of  navigation,  by 
sea,  reierred  to;  and,  that  the  consumers  of  Wes- 
tern Canada,  who  are  an  agricultural  population, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  sole  productives  in  this  co- 
lony , must  be  the  ultimate  sufferers  from  all  these 
disadvantages. 

“ Thai  the  operation  of  the  proposed  system  of 
differential  duties  would  be,  if  m the  rnture  of  hu- 
man atlairs  it  were  practicable,  to  render  the  whole 
trade  between  the  United  estates  and  Western  Cana- 
da tributary  to  the  heavy  capitalist  of  Eastern  Ca- 
nada; and  liius,  ior  the  benefit  of  a very  small  number, 
to  indict  a must  serious  injury  on  the  great  industrial 
mass  of  Hie  population.” 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a stronger  case 
than  is  here  made  out,  yet  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  privileges  asked  for  by  Canada  west  will 
be  granted.  How  strikingly  docs  this  Canadian  le- 
gislation contrast  with  our  own.  The  Canadian  law- 
makers seem  determined  to  restrict  trade  within 
their  own  channels,  although  those  channels  are  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
add  largely  to  the  hardens  of  the  people;  while  our 
law  makers  will  not  even  seriously  entertain  a pro- 
position designed  to  keep  our  own  trade  within  our 
own  channels,  although  those  channels,  if  a slight 
burden  were  removed,  would  be  vastly  cheaper,  s Bel- 
aud more  expeditious  than  tne  foreign  route  through 
which  much  ol  the  trade  is  now  forced. 

The  Toronto  Patriot  says — “As  far  as  we  are  ca- 
pable ol  jadging,  it  appears  an  unwise  and  mischie- 
vous palmy  10  accustom  a rapidly  increasing  coloriy 
like  Upper  Canada,  to  look  for  all  her  supplies  of 
European  merchandise  fro  n the  ports  of  a foreign 
country  instead  oi  her  own — to  possibly  transfer  the 
great  carrying  trade  oetween  England  and  her  splen- 
did Norm  A uencan  possessions  irj.n  British  to  Ame- 
rican u itloais,  ( llio’  last,  very  far  from  Ueing  least,) 
to  inflict  a deep  and  abiding  injury  on  the  ports  of 


Quebec  and  Montreal,  now  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  province. 

It  was  stated  some  years  since  (we  believe  in  par- 
liamentary tables.)  that  a third  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial marine  of  Great  Britain,  and  a third  of  her 
sailors,  were  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  North 
American  Colonies  Upon  this  great  fact  is  the  value 
justly  set  by  England  on  these  great  provinces, 
mainly  founded.  She  derives  no  direct  revenue 
from  them;  on  the  contrary,  a vast  expense  is  annu- 
ally incurred  in  protecting  them  with  a sufficient 
military  and  naval  establishment.  The  strongest 
links  that  bind  tliej  parent  stale  to  us  are  of  a purely 
commercial  character,  and  we  should  dread  any 
Inosing  or  even  slackening  of  their  healthy  strin- 
gency. 

We  hardly  believe  that  the  bill  recently  passed  in 
congress,  will  be  met  by  a corresponding  action  on 
the  part  of  the  imperial  authorities.  As  a mere 
natter  of  convenience,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  such 
a relaxation  of  the  present  system  as  will  enable  the 
Western  Canadian  to  import  in  such  a manner  as 
that  proposed  by  the  United  States  drawback  bill 
certain  light  commodities  t he  want  of  which  during 
our  five  or  six  months  winter  may  be  seriously  incon- 
venient. But  It  would  be  with  strong  doubts  and 
misgivings  that  we  should  behold  the  hundreds  of 
tons  of  heavy  British  merchandise  annually  landed 
on  the  wharves  of  Toronto,  arriving  via  Rochester 
and  O-wego  instead  of  Montreal.  'The  province  has 
just  commenced  the  very  equivocally  wise  act  of 
burying  nearly  a million  of  money  in  magnificent 
canals  to  connect  her  inland  seas  with  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  A fearful  annuity  in  the  shape  of  inte- 
rest is  saddled  on  the  present  and  coming  generations 
to  keep  faith  with  the  creditors  who  advanced  this 
sum,  and  the  next  wise  act  which  our  cunning  re- 
publican friends  expect  to  see  us  accomplishing  is. 
our  falling  in  transports  into  the  extended  arms  of 
their  “drawback  bill,”  arid  praying  kind  and  gene 
rous  England  to  send  us  everything  we  want  from 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  via  the  Hudson  and 
Erie,  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  perishing 
canals — with  perhaps  the  slight  addition  of  the 
loss  to  the  British  and  gain  to  the  Republican  Com- 
mercial Navy  of  a few  hundred  ships  and  a few  thou- 
sand Jack  tars.”  — 

The  Agricultural  Protection  Societies  of  England 
are  earnestly  called  upon,  by  writers  in  the  English 
papers,  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  a repeal  of 
the  act  allowing  American  wheat  to  be  imported 
into  Canada  at  3s.  per  quarter,  and  which  is  after- 
wards sent  to  England  as  Canadian  wheat,  paying  a 
duty  of  three  half  pence  per  bushel.  One  writer 
states  that  the  great  stock  of  “Canadian  wheat  and 
flour,”  reported  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  mar- 
kets, are  not  of  Canadian  growth  but  American, 
“which  is  poured  into  Canada,  thereby  swainping 
the  farmers,  glutting  the  English  markets,  and  rob- 
bing the  English  treasury,  to  fill  the  Yankees’  pock- 
ets!” 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE,  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  INFRACTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(Approved  April  7,  1845.) 

“Resolved,  That  the  duty  imposed  by  the  existing 
law  of  New  Brunswick  upon  the  lumber  of  Maine, 
fl  rated  down  the  St.  John,  is  a fraudulent  invasion  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  anil  a paltry  subterfuge 
unworthy  a powerful  nation — that  the  imposition  of 
any  duties  whatever,  either  transit  or  export,  is  at 
war  with  the  obvious  import  of  that  treaty,  and  an 
outrage  upon  Maine. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  refund  any  and  all  sums  of  money  extorted 
under  the.  existing  law  of  New  Brunswick  imposing 
duties  on  Maine  lumner— that  it  becomes  the  duty  ol’ 
the  government  to  protect  Maine  in  the  full  and  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  treaty, 
and  to  declare  to  Great  Britain  that  this  renewed 
aggression  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  stale  i3  hereby 
directed  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  the  president  of  the  United  Slate*. 


OBITUARY. 


A Revolutionary  Worthy.  Dr.  William  Read, 
president  of  the  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  of  S. 
Carolina,  died  at  Charleston  on  the  221  of  April, 
aged  91.  He  joined  the  American  army  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  177G,  and  served  in  the  station  of  deputy  sur- 
geon general,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Washington  (ranking  lieut.  colonel)  until  I7SJ.  He 
was  then  detailed  lor  duty  in  the  south  irn  army,  in 
vv  lich  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is, 
says  tne  Cnarleston  Mercury,  the  last  surviving  con- 
tinental officer  in  South  Carolina  in  the  revolutiona- 
ry army,  but  one,  (major  Ja  lies  Lovell,  of  Lee’s  le- 
gion), and  certainly  the  last  original  member  of  the 


South  Carolina  Cincinnati  Society.  His  country  ho 
nored  him  whilst  living — his  virtues  and  services  en- 
title his  memory  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.”  Suit- 
able demonstrations  of  mourning  were  evinced  by 
the  cominuity. 

Obituary.  U.  S.  Ship  Vandalia.— -April  22d.  1845. 
The  remnant  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia, 
to  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare  life 
and  health,  take  this  method  of  paying  a small  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
shipmates;  from  a long  and  intimate  connection  with 
them,  and  of  course  a thorough  knowledge  of  their 
respective  characters,  we  feel  that  in  their  death, 
we  have  lost  honest,  wa-m-hearted  shipmates,  and  the’ 
navysome  of  her  bravest  sons.  Although  humble  in 
station,  and  necessarily  obliged  to  work  for  their  living, 
yet  we  consider,  that,  when  the  grim  king  flun°-  his 
dart,  he  found  men  were  his  victims.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  eulogizing  the  merits  of  the  deceased 
persons;  they  might  be  good  or  bad,  but  we  know 
that  the  placid  wave  which  covers  their  remains, 
was  dimpled  with  many  a tear  shed  to  their  memory. 
In  order  that  their  friends  may  learn  their  sad  fate, 
we  publish  their  names,  and  we  assure  them,  in  sin- 
cere, but  plain  language,  that  we  all  heartily  sympa- 
thise  in  their  sorrow.  The  following  are  their 
names: 

Peter  McCoy,  Geo.  Sault,  John  Ellis,  James  Fal- 
len, Charles  Smith,  Joseph  Tuuery,  Henry  Nickel, 
James  Briscoe,  John  Atkins. 

Marines — W m.  Redfield,  Geo.  Chambers,  Samuel 
Dixon,  and  John  H.  ICainstainer. 

A sigh  left  our  hearts,  as  the  ocean’s  depp  swell. 
Murmured  harsh  on  our  ears  at  their  funeral  knoll, 

And  a tear  decked  the  wave  as  the  ocean’s  deep  gloom 
Received  their  remains — the  mariner’s  tomb. 

Mav  their  bones  rest  in  pence,  on  their  deep  coral  bed, 
’Till  die  irum  jet's  la*t  sound  shall  awaken  the  dead, 

And  may  we  again,  in  His  mercy  and  love. 

Behold  them  in  bliss  in  the  mansions  above. 

The  crew  of  the  Vandalia. 

[Norfolk  Beacon. 

Obituary.  The  Late  Miss  Niles.  Death  has 
suddenly  taken  from  the  society  of  Springfield,  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Miss  Cassandra  B. 
Niles;  daughter  of  Wm.  Ogden  Niles,  late  editor  of 
“Niles’  Register,”  who  had  been  on  a visit  for  eight 
months  past  to  her  relative  Mr.  Ridgley,  of  this 
place,  died  on  Tuesday  last, after  a remarkably  brief 
but  painful  illness.  It  seems  hut  yesterday  since  we 
beheld  her  in  the  full  glow  of  health  and  beauty.-— 
Throughout  the  winter  she  had  been  the  ornament  of 
our  public  and  private  assemblies;  while  her  amiable 
di-position,  her  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  her  ac- 
complished and  winning  manners,  made  her  the  idol 
of  all  hearts.  Her  sudden  death,  so  unexpected,  fell 
like  a thunder-boll  on  this  community.  It  was  al- 
most too  painful  and  distressing  to  be  realised.  Deep, 
indeed,  was  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  here,  but  it  will  fall  immeasurably  short 
of  the  agdny  which  her  bereaved  parents  must  en- 
dure. If  death  had  made  his  dreaued  visit  while  at 
home — if  those  parents  could  have  watched  6y  her 
dying  bed— ministered  to  her  wants,  consoled  her 
parting  spirit,  it  would  have  been  a source  of  conso- 
lation to  them,  while  it  would  gradually  have  prepar- 
ed them  for  the  awful  visitation;  but  to  be  told  in  the 
same  breath  of  her  illness  and  death,  will  be  to  them 
a blow  of  deep  and  lasting  agony.  We  can  feel  for 
them  in  their  deep  affliction;  while  the  assurance 
that  every  thing  which  medical  skill  could  suggest 
was  done  for  her,  will  be  some  consolation  to  liieir 
suffering  hearts. 

Miss  Niles  was  in  the  very  brightest  period  ol  life, 
being  in  the  nineleeerith  year  of  her  age.  During 
the  late  session,  she  had  become  generally  known  to 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  throughout  the  slate, 
who  have  since  returned  to  their  homes;  and  when 
the  news  of  her  untimely  death  shall  reach  them, 
we  know  that  it  will  tie  as  painful  and  distressing  as 
any  event  of  the  kind  we  could  announce.  Her  re- 
mains were,  on  Wednesday  last,  conveyed  to  the 
tomb,  followed  by  a very  large  concourse  of  our 
citizens;  many  of  whom  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
solemn  ceremony. — Springfield  (III.)  Slate  Register, 
March  31. 


DELATIONS  WITH  TEXAS. 


Little  that  is  authentic  has  transpired  during  the 

past  week  relative  to  affairs  with  the  ‘-Lone  Star  ” 

The  sudden  movement  of  the  English  and  French 
representatives  to  Texas,  and  their  unexpected  re- 
turn to  this  country,  was  noticed  in  our  last,  as  also 
the  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  Texian  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  SmiLh,  who  reached  New  Orleans  in  com- 
pany with  ivl.  de  Saligney.  Mr.  Smith  hastened 
irom  thence  across  the  Union,  without  stopping  at 
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Washington,  ami  reached  Boston  in  time  to  take  his 
passage  on  board  the  Cambria  steamer,  in  which  he 
left,  for  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Of  course  madam  rumor  has  has  much  to  say  about 
all  this.  She  had  had  a ‘‘special  cabinet  council”  in 
session  at  Washington — and  was  on  the  eve  of  send- 
ing Ex-President  VanBuren  and  anotherdistinguish- 
ed  “democratic”  statesman  on  an  embassy  to  Lon- 
don, without  so  much  as  “by  your  leave  gentlemen.” 
A New  York  Journal  is  gravely  discussing  the  pro- 
babilities of  such  a movement! 

The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  of  April 
17,  says: 

“A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  indulged  as 
to  the  place  of  destination  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  the 
secretary  of  slate  of  Texas,  in  his  present  tour,  and 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  business  that  could 
have  induced  him  to  desert  his  post  at  the  capital  of 
Texas  at  this  important  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  Not  even  the  people  of  Texas  themselves, 
we  believe,  are  informed  on  these  heads — the  same 
surprise  having  been  manifested  there  at  the  singu- 
larity of  the  movement,  and  the  same  loose  conjec- 
tures indulged  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  They  will  experi- 
ence the  same  astonishment,  then,  no  doubt,  that  is  felt 
here,  to  learn  that  the  moment  at  which  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  arrived  in  Texas,  with  proposals 
lor  the  consideration  of  that  country  guaranteed  by 
the  most  solemn  sanction  of  our  government,  that 
moment  was  chosen  by  the  chief  officer  of  state  in 
Texas  to  slip  from  his  duties  at  home,  and,  without 
deigning  to  inform  his  countrymen  whither  he  was 
bound,  to  speed  on  a secret  mission  to  London. — 
Such,  however  is  the  fact,  as  we  have  it  from  un- 
questionable authority;  Mr.  Smith  having  left  here 
on  Monday  evening  last  for  Boston,  whence  he  in- 
tends to  depart  by  the  British  steam  packet  of  the  1st 
of  May. 

“This  mission  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  grows  out  of  the  recent  despatches  re- 
ceived in  Texas  from  different  points,  through  the 
extreme  courtesy  of  II.  B.  M.  navy.  Of  the  cabinet, 
in  despatching  abroad  the  secretary  of  state,  with 
an  abruptness  of  movement  bordering  on  rudeness  to 
the  American  minister,  we  will  not  speak  so  posi- 
tively, lest  we  should  do  injustice  to  these  functiona- 
ries, whom  we  desire  to  respect,  whose  course  we 
have  hitherto  vindicated,  and  who,  we  would  still 
have  nobler  ends  in  view  than  to  betray  their  coun- 
try into  a European  vassalage,  ft  is  right,  however, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  we  should  state  the 
impression  which  the  best  information  that  we  can 
obtain  is  calculated  to  leave;  and  if  it  turn  out  that 
we  have  misrepresented  the  mysterious  proceedings 
that  are  going  on,  we  shall  be  prompt  to  say  so  when 
the  fact  appears.  We  cannot  escape  the  apprehen- 
sion that  Mr.  Smith’s  sudden  despatch  to  foreign 
parts,  is  in  pursuance  of  a plan  of  operations  agreed  on 
by  the  Texan  cabinet,  in  consultation  with  the  Bri- 
tannic minister  in  Texas,  having  for  its  object  to 
put  off,  under  various  excuses,  all  action  on  the  re- 
solutions of  annexation,  until  further  advices  and  dis- 
tinct propositions,  made  on  a full  understanding  of 
the  slate  of  alfairs,  can  be  had  from  England.” 

The  Neio  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a gentleman  of  the  first  respectability,  direct 
from  Washington,  the  capital  of  Texas,  asserts  posi- 
tively that  “it  is  not  true  that  our  charge  des  affaiars, 
Major  Donelson,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Texas  seat  of 
government,  was  treated  with  discourtesy  or  neglect. 
Information  of  his  approach  reached  President  Jones, 
(whose  residence  .s  about  four  miles  out  town,)  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  accordingly  remained  in 
town  during  the  evening  and  night,  in  order  to  re 
ceive  him.  Major  D.  however  did  not  arrive  until 
near  noon  on  Sunday.  He  was  soon  after  waited 
upon  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  offered  to  pre 
sent  him  to  the  president  on  that  day,  if  such  was 
his  pleasure,  notwithstanding  it  was  Sunday,  and  the 
president  was  unwell.  It  was  finally  agreed,  with 
the  entire  acquiescence  of  Major  D.  that  the  inter- 
view should  take  place  on  the  following  morning. 
Accordingly,  as  early  as  half  past  It)  o’clock,  A. 
M.  on  Monday,  he  was  courteously  received  by  the 
president.  Every  thing  went  ou  pleasantly,  and  so 
far  as  is  known,  to  Major  D.’s  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Journal  says  that  the  duties  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Texan  secretary  of  state,  are  performed  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Allen,  esq.  during  his  absence;  and  his  visit  to 
England,  it  is  contended,  may  relate  to  objects  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  subject  of  annexation.  It 
denies  also  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  N.  Orleans 
papers  respecting  the  movements  of  the  British  and 
French  ministers,  thus: 

“It  is  not  true  that  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Saligny,  the 
British  and  French  ministers,  lelt  Texas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Washington  city.  Mr.  Elliott  had  no 
special  object  in  going  to  the  U.  States,  other  thau 
recreation.  Mr.  Saligny  went  only  to  N.  Orleans, 


where  he  is  accustomed  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  making  occasional  visits  to  Texas,  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

It  is  not  true  that  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Saligny  visit- 
ed the  Texan  capital  (Washington)  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  British  frigate  Eurydce,  with  des- 
patches from  Vera  Cruiz.  The  despatches  which  in- 
duced them  to  visit  Washington,  were  not  brought  by 
the  Eurydice,  but  came  from  England  and  France,  by 
way  of  the  We3t  Indies.  The  despatches  by  the 
Eurydice  met  them  on  their  return  from  Washington 
to  Galveston,  and  after  opening  them  and  partially 
reading  them,  they  continued  their  course  to  Galves- 
ton, and  had  not  again  visited  Washington  when  our 
informant  left. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  publishes  an  extract  of  a 
letter  dated  Galveston,  April  7th,  which  says:  “Mex- 
ico has  made  through  the  British  minister,  overtures 
to  this  government  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  form  a treaty  of  commerce,  &c.,  on  the 
basis  of  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence. 
To  these  overtures,  the  president  gave  the  British 
minister  nothing  but  vague  and  indefinite  answers. 
This  comes  directly  from  Elliot  himself,  and  may  be 
relied  upon.  He  left  here  to-day  in  the  British  man- 
of-war  for  Charleston,  as  it  is  said — but  I do  not 
know  to  what  place  he  may  have  gone — I give  you 
only  such  information  as  I know  to  be  correct.” 

That  the  visit  of  the  Texan  secretary  of  state  to 
Europe,  at  this  moment,  is  in  some  way  influenced  by 
the  views  taken  by  the  authorities  of  that  republic, 
of  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  question  now 
before  them  and  before  the  country,  hardly  any  one 
will  doubt.  The  impression  is  general  here  lhat 
both  the  ex-president  Houston  and  President  Jones 
and  his  cabinet,  instead  of  instantly  seizing  the  over- 
tures for  annexation  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  late 
act  of  our  congress,  are  disposed  to  review  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposition  as  it  would  affect  Texas,  very 
deliberately,  and  to  weigh  the  interests  of  that  re- 
public, and  some  think  their  individual  and  otficial 
interests  also,  very  accurately  and  with  a determin- 
ation not  to  omit  the  opportunity  they  now  have,  of 
making  a profitable  bargain. 

The  moment  is  certainly  portentous  as  to  the  dis- 
position in  which  Mr.  Secretary  Smith  will  find  the 
European  governments  in  their  views  as  to  the  United 
Stales. 
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Diplomatic  Relations  Discontinued — Official  Corres- 
pondence. The  following  important  notes  are  trans- 
lations, for  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  from  the 
official,  published  at  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mexico,  22d  March,  1845. 

The  Supreme  Government  has  received  official 
notice  of  the  approval  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
their  Union,  on  the  terms  which  are  expressed  in  the 
communication  of  Don  Juan  M.  Almonte,  a copy 
of  which  you  will  find  in  one  of  the  Journals  accom- 
panying this. 

The  houses  of  legislation  and  the  Supreme  govern- 
ment are  at  present  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
this  serious  affair,  and  take  this  method  of  informing 
you  of  the  means  they  are  adopting  in  relation  to  it. 
And  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  co-operation,  we  have 
to  inform  you  that  His  Excellency,  the  president,  de- 
pends upon  the  well-known  and  tried  patriotism  of 
yourself  and  the  assistance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
your  department,  and  that  the  good  feeling  heretofore 
existing  between  them  and  the  government  may  be 
more  particularly  sustained  at  this  moment  when  it 
is  so  necessary  to  maintain  the  rights  and  fair  name 
of  the  nation. 

(Signed)  Cuevas. 

The  following  are  given  as  translations  of  a note 
from  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  to  Mr.  Shannon, 
dated  March  28,  and  of  a circular  addressed  by  the 
same  functionary  to  the  European  Ministers  which 
are  as  follows: 

To  His  Excellency  Wilson  Shannon, 

Envoy  Extraordinary,  &fc. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,) 
March  28,  1845.  ) 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in 
addressing  himself,  for  the  last  lime,  to  his  excellen- 
cy, Mr.  Wilson  Shannon,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  Slates,  desires  to  inform  him,  that 
as  both  houses  of  the  United  States  Congress  have 
sanctioned  the  law  in  relation  to  Uje  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  minister  from  Mexico  has  withdrawn  from  his 
mission  at  Washington,  and  protested  against  tiie  act 
of  congress  and  the  governmenlof  the  United  States,- 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  can- 
not be  continued. 


What  can  the  undersigned  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said  by  his  government  upon  the  grave  offence 
offered  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  usurping  a por- 
tion of  Mexican  territory  and  violating  the  terms  of 
treaties  of  friendship,  which  the  republic  of  Mexico 
has  observed  on  her  part  as  long  as  her  honor  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  a rupture  with  the  United  States  have 
permitted?  Nothing  more  than  to  lament  that  two 
nations,  free  and  republican,  contiguous  (vicinos) 
and  worthy  of  a fraternal  union,  founded  upon  mu- 
tual interests  and  a common  and  honorable  loyalty, 
should  have  cut  short  their  friendly  relations,  and  by 
an  act  as  offensive  to  Mexico  as  it  is  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  Union. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  h is  excellency  Mr. 
Shannon  the  protest  already  directed  against  annexa- 
tion; and,  moreover,  would  add,  that  the  Mexican 
republic  will  oppose  the  measure  with  all  the  deci- 
sion due  to  her  own  honor  and  sovereignty,  and  that 
the  government  ardently  desires  that  considerations 
of  loyalty  and  justice  should  yet  outweigh  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  designs  for  extending 
their  territory  at  the  expense  of  a friendly  republic, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  its  misfortunes,  (disgraciasj, 
seeks  to  preserve  an  unspotted  name,  and  thereby  the 
rank  to  which  its  destinies  call  it. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  offer  to  his  ex- 
cellency, Mr.  Shannon,  his  personal  respect,  and  to 
assure  him  of  his  very  distinguished  consideration. 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 

United  States  Legation,  March  31,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary,  Sic.  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  of  acknowledging  (lie 
receipt  of  his  excellency’s,  Senor  Cuevas,  minister' 
of  foreign  relations,  &c.,  note  of  the  28th  of  March, 
announcing  lhat  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales 
has  sanctioned  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  its  terri- 
tory; that  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  had 
terminated  his  official  relations  and  protested  against 
the  said  act  of  the  congress  and  government  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  could  not  be  continued. 

The  liberal  and  honorable  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  actual  government  of  Mexico  had  induced 
the  undersigned  to  hope  lhat  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  the  governments  could  be  arranged  ami- 
cably, upon  terms  just  and  honorable  to  both*  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  note  of  his  excel- 
lency Senor  Cuevas  that  Mexico  declines  to  adjust 
these  differences  in  this  manner,  and  thus  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

The  undersigned  can  assure  his  excellency  Senor 
Cuevas  that  his  (Mr.  Shannon’s)  government  enter- 
tains the  liveliest  desire  to  cultivate  amicable  rela- 
tions with  that  of  Mexico;  and  here  he  will  improve 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  lhat  which  he  had  before 
communicated  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  to  wit, 
that  the  United  States  has  not  adopted  the  measure 
of  annexation  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
Mexico,  and  that  the  United  States  are  anxious  to 
settle  all  questions  which  may  grow  out  of  this  mea- 
sure, including  that  of  bouudaries,  in  terms  the  most 
just  and  liberal. 

Having  offered  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and 
manifested  a sincere  desire  to  arrange  these  questions 
amicably,  and  upon  principles  just  and  honorable  to 
both  governments,  the  United  States  have  done  what- 
ever is  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  them,  and  it  now  remains  for  Mexico 
to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  continued,  or  whether 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  broken  by  a 
conflict  equally  injurious  to  both,  and  which  can  give 
satisfaction  only  to  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty  and 
republican  institutions. 

The  undersigned  will  pass  over  in  silence  the 
charge  made  against  his  government  of  having  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Mexico.  The 
right  of  Texas  to  cede  the  whole  or  a part  of  her 
territory  to  the  United  States,  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  such  cession,  have  already 
been  amply  vindicated  repeatedly. 

The  undersigned  has  received  no  official  communi- 
cation as  to  the  action  of  his  government  in  regard  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union;  nevertheless, 
ho  cannot  doubt,  from  the  tenor  of  his  personal  cor- 
respondence, that  the  measure  has  been  passed  by 
congress  and  approved  by  the  president.  He  expects 
daily  despatches  from  his  government,  with  special 
instruction  upon  this  subject,  and,  before  any  further 
steps,  has  resolved  to  await  tiieir  arrival. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  &e., 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  April  2,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Shannon,  minister,  &c.,  in  reply  to  the  note  of  his 
excellency  of  the  31st  March,  that  the  government  of 
Mexico  cannot  continue  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
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United  States  upon  'he  presumptions  that  such  rela 
tions  are  reconcilable  with  the  la vv  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  approved  in  regard  to 
the  annexation  of  the  department  of  Texas  to  the 
American  Union;  that  this  determination  is  founded 
upon  the  necessity  which  Mexico  is  under  of  main- 
taining no  friendship  with  a republic  which  has  vio- 
lated her  obligations,  usurped  a portion  of  territory 
which  belongs  to  Mexico  bv  a right  which  she  will 
maintain  at  whatever  cost;  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  cannot  be  re-established  before  a 
complete  reparation  of  that  injury,  (agravia)  such  as 
is  demanded  by  good  faith,  justice  to  Mexico,  and  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  is  made. 

Moreover,  the  undersigned  will  take  the  liberty  to 
say  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Shannon,  that  if  the  United 
States  government  thinks  that  it  entertained  friendly 
sentiments  towards  Mexico  at  the  time  of  giving 
such  offence,  and  when  attacking  the  integrity  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  this  government  (Mexico)  is 
very  far  from  entartaining  the  same  views,  or  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  assurances  which  his  excellency  Mr. 
Shannon  has  given,  whatever  may  be  its  sentiments 
towards  his  excellency  personally. 

The  undersigned,  in  making  this  announcement  to 
his  excellency  Mr  Shannon,  doing  so  by  the  order 
of  the  president  of  Mexico — cutting  short  a new  dis- 
cussion which  the  interruption  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  will  not  permit,  and  because  nothing  can 
be  added  to  what  this  departmeot  has  already  said  — 
has  the  honor  to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  very 
distinguished  consideration. 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 


Senor  Cuevas  has  also  addressed  a general  circular 
to  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  which  is  translated  as  follows: 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  has 
the  honor  to  transmit  to  his  excellency  the  minister 
of the  following  circular,  being  impelled  to  em- 

ploy this  means  of  transmitting  to  his  [your]  govern- 
ment, in  this  note,  the  solemn  and  formal  protest  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  suggested  by  an  act  which, 
wounding  to  the  last  degree  the  rights  and  honor  of 
Mexico,  is  equally  destructive  to  the  universal  prin- 
ples  of  justice,  to  the  respectdue  free  and  intelligent 
nations,  and  the  good  faith  which  civilization  has 
fixed  as  the  basis  of  international  intercourse,  (in- 
ternational polilica.)  His  excellency  Senor will 

understand  that  the  undersigned  has  reference  to  the  . 
law  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  Pac'b’>  an^  declarin 


power  and  her  resources;  and,  trusting  in  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  do'*s  not  fear  to  give  assurance  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  she  will  preserve  the 
honor  which  at  any  cost  she  ought  to  defend  in  the 
very  grave  matter  under  consideration- 

VVith  this  view  the  undersigned  requests  his  excel- 
lency Senor to  give  this  protest  its  proper  di- 

rection, and  at  the  same  time  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  his  most  distinguished  consideration. 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 

Advices  from  Vera  Cruz  up  to  the  12th  instant 
have  been  received  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Shannon,  the  American  minister,  was  at  Ta- 
cnbaya.  Letters  have  been  received  from  him  at 
Vera  Cruz,  stating  that  he  would  leave  for  the  U. 
States  in  a few  days. 

Santa  Anna’s  trial  was  slowly  progressing.  His 
health  is  represented  as  being  very  indifferent. 

The  British  frigate  Eurydice  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.  from  Galveston  with 
despatches, which  were  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
capital. 

The  papers  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  of  Vera 
Cruz  continued  to  be  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  annexation.  The  official  paper, 
El  Diario  del  Gobierno , of  the  3d  inst.  announces  that 
it  is  in  possession  of  certain  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  a warlike  character,  which  it 
is  constrained  to  withhold  from  the  public,  as  secre- 
cy is  the  soul  of  military  operations;  but  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  speedy  and  successful  issue  of  these 
operations  will  soon  relieve  the  public  curiosity  in 
regard  to  them. 

The  Mexican  papers  comment  freely  upon  the  cor- 
respondence and  state  of  affairs  with  the  U.  States. 

The  Diario  recommends  peace  and  internal  tran- 
quility as  the  sole  means  of  ‘‘recovering  the  territory 
usurped  by  the  North  Americans.”  The  Monitor  is 
astonished  at  the  backwardness  of  the  government, 
in  not  making  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  United  Slates.  It  adds  that  it  has  been  informed 
that  troops  have  already  gone  towards  Texas,  and 
advises  the  government  to  furnish  them  with  resour- 
ces for  the  campaign.  The  Minerva  censures  the 
ministry  for  their  conduct  upon  the  Texas  question, 
and  calls  for  explanations  with  respect  to  the  depar- 
ture of  an  English  frigate  from  Galveston  with  over- 
tures to  the  government  of  Texas.  The  Yoz  del 


a negotiation  with  Texas,  and  though  it  does  not  say 
what  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  such  negotiation,  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  reasoning  lead  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  independence  of  the 
young  republic  is  to  be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse. 

The  memorial  is  very  interesting,  and  but  for  its 
extreme  length,  we  would  transfer  it  to  our  columns. 
The  brief  summary  we  have  given  will  nevertheless 
furnish  an  idea  of  its  general  character.” 

'‘The  Diario  del  Gobierno ,”  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment journal,  after  a brief  glance  at  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  affairs,  says:  “Resistance,  then,  is  on  the 
the  partof  Mexico  not  only  a right,  but  an  indispen- 
sable duty  which  she  must  fulfil  under  pain  of  abso- 
lute ignominy.  Her  territory  is  usurped,  and  justice 
requires  her  to  defend  her  property. 

The  first  invasion  threatens  to  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  others.  The  law  of  self-preservation  impos- 
es on  us  the  necessity  ofproviding  for  our  own  safety. 
Convenience  alone  has  impelled  the  United  States  to 
invade  us;  this  same  convenience,  only  a thousand 
times  told  more  urgent,  supported  by  right  and  jus- 
tice, imposes  on  us  the  obligation  to  struggle  and  re- 
sist. The  United  States  wish  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  our  expense;  we  only  desire  to  retain  that 
which  is  undoubtedly  ours,  and  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity,  that  territory  in  its  full  integrity,  which  it 
cost  us  eleven  years  of  war  to  tear  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  United  States  aim  lo  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  slavery;  we  aspire,  only,  to  defend, 
foot  by  foot,  the  soil  of  freedom. 

Right,  justice,  the  noble  cause  of  humanity  are 
essentially  identified  with  the  cause  of  Mexico,  in 
the  contest  which  is  about  to  follow  the  unjust  ag- 
gression of  our  lawless  neighbors.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  the  question  is  already  decided  in  our  fa- 
vor, before  the  trial  by  arms  has  yet  taken  place. 

The  aspirations  of  all  men  who  do  not  regard  jus- 


tice, morality,  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  species 
as  words  of  no  meaning,  are  in  our  favor,  and  will 
accompany  us  throughout  the  war  which  is  in  pre- 
paration. Those  Mexicans,  so  unjustly  treated  in 
the  accounts  of  many  travellers,  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a war  for  civilization,  liberty,  and  morality, 
against  the  nation  which  prides  herself  upon  being 
the  peculiar  guardian  of  those  noble  causes  in  the 
New  World. 

Pueblo  assails  the  ministry,  accusing  them  of  inca-  j n5°ment  f°r  entering  upon  that  war  could  not 

no;-;*.?  ,in«ionmW  that  before  undertaking  a war  j ^ opportune,  rjer  last  political  change  has 


sanctioned  by  the  executive,  for  the  annexation  of 
the  department  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union. 

To  present,  in  all  its  deformity,  this  act  of  the 
congress  and  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
alarming  consequences  of  its  conduct  towards  the 
Mexican  republic,  would  be  a useless  labor,  inasmuch 
as  this  note  is  addressed  to  the  representative  of  a 
nation  as  illustrious  as  it  is  powerful,  which  sustain- 
ing nobly  the  rank  which  it  occupies  in  the  world, 
respects  the  laws  of  comity  (buenaamislad)  between 
foreign  nations,  and  founds  its  glory  upon  the  immu- 
table titles  of  morality  and  justice.  The  government 
of  the  undersigned  has  no  occasion  to  exhibit  all  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  relies  for  its  resistance  to  this 
measure  of  annexation,  as  they  are  obvious  and 
known  to  all,  and  as  the  feeling  excited  among  friend- 
ly nations,  and  even  those  which  have  no  official  re- 
lations with  Mexico,  will  be  profound  upon  learning 
of  a measure  so  injurious  and  offensive  to  Mexico, 
arid  so  utterly  unworthy  the  honor  (buen  nombrej  of 
the  United  States. 

But  the  undersigned  will  take  occasion  to  observe 
to  his  excellency  Senor that  the  American  gov- 

ernment having  beeTi  the  first  to  acknowledge" the 
independence  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  showing 
itself  a zealous  partisan  of  liberty,  has  been  the  only 
one  which  has  endeavored  to  usurp  a portion  of  her 
territory.  He  would  also  add  that,  as  it  appears  from 
recent  declarations,  the  designs  of  the  United  States 
have  been  as  old  as  the  friendship  which  it  was  sought 
to  confirm,  first,  by  a treaty  of  amity,  and  by  another 
for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  which  has  now 
been  completely  violated.  In  aiding  Texas  to  sever 
herself  from  the  republic,  the  United  States  were 
wanting  in  good  faith;  but  in  aiding  to  incorporate 
Texas  with  the  American  confederation,  and  declar- 
ing that  this  has  been  her  policy  for  twenty  years, 
she  has  puisued  a course  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations. 

Mexico,  to  avoid  differences  which,  for  the  most 
part  had  no  foundation  in  justice,  [as  against  her,] 
has  submitted  to  set  ions  compromises;  she  has  over- 
looked provocations  and  injuries,  and  has  preserved 
her  loyalty  with  such  fidelity  as  to  give  her  more 
right — if  the  right  she  possesses  can  be  increased— to 
speak  out  and  protest,  as  the  undersigned  now  does, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  against  all  its  consequences.  The  Mexican  re 
public  will  employ  in  opposition  to  this  measure  her 


upon  Texas,  they  should  employ  proper  measures 
for  saving  the  Californias  from  the  anarchy  which 
threatens  to  destroy  and  ruin  that  rich  and  vast  por- 
tion of  the  republic. 

Tne  papers  literally  teem  with  articles  upon  Tex- 
as, showing  that  the  public  mind  in  that  quarter  is 
deeply  excited  upon  the  subject,  and  probably  ripe 
for  extreme  measures.  The  Diario  de  Vera  Cruz  is 
one  of  the  few  moderate  prints  in  the  republic,  and 
that  journal  observes  thal  though  sincerely  and  ar 
dently  desiring  peace,  it  can  scarcely  see  how  it  is  to 
be  preserved. 

Mexico  and  Texas.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  says: 
“The  Voz  del  Pueblo  of  the  5th  instant,  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  memorial  addressed 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Don  Luis  Cuevas, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  We  have  been  struck  on  its  pe- 
rusal, by  the  comparative  moderation  of  its  tone,  and 
by  the  ingenious  array  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
peculiar  views  put  forth.  He  frankly  admits  that  a 
war  with  Texas  presents  peculiar  difficulties  which 
merit  grave  consideration,  before  the  republic  de- 
termines upon  a series  of  barren  sacrifices.  The  po 
pulation  of  Texas,  he  argues,  is  entirely  foreign; 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Mexicans,  and  their 
political,  social,  and  religious  principles  are  entirely 
opposite  those  of  Mexioo.  To  attempt  to  annihilate 
such  a people,  or  induce  them  to  abandon  their  ter- 
ritory, would  be  little  less  than  absurd.  To  believe 
that  Texas  could  continue  united  to  Mexico,  would 
be  an  inexcusable  error.  No  power  within  the  scope 
of  Mexico  could  accomplish  such  a labor. 

The  difficulties  attending  a recognition  of  Texan 
independence  (we  continue  to  give  Senor  Cuevas’ 
views)  are  very  serious,  connected,  as  is  such  a ques- 
tion, with  the  integrity,  and  with  the  previously  ex- 
pressed determination  to  wage  war  on  that  refrac- 
tory province.  But  these  two  extremes  are  fortu- 
nately not  the  only  points  to  he  considered.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  the  United  States  government 
pursues  its  object  is  well  known,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  this  re-union  will  ultimately  take 
place;  under  these  circumstances  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas  may  be  viewed  as  a grave 
alternative;  and  it  merits  attention,  because  it  may 
enable  Mexico  to  prevent  annexation — to  frustrate 
the  incorporation  within  tier  own  domain,  of  Ame- 
ricas territory.  The  memorial,  therefore,  suggests 


created  a community  of  interests  so  intimate,  that 
the  Mexican  nation,  since  the  glorious  events  of  De- 
cember has  presented  but  one  compact  mass,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  wishes,  and  hopes. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  has  knit  together  still 
i more  closely  all  the  bonds  which  before  united  the 
! different  political  communities.  Separated  by  prin- 
ciple, they  are  yet  all  Mexican,  and  are  indifferent 
to  all  else,  when  our  nationality  is  in  peril. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
annexation  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  but  one  senti- 
ment and  one  will  among  all  men  of  all  political 
creeds.  The  greatest  indignation  is  visible  on  every 
countenance;  no  one  hesitates  for  a moment,  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  War  against  our  neighbors, 
as  three  months  ago  we  warred  against  despofism. 

The  supreme  government  expected  not  less  of  this 
magnanimous  nation,  which  has  refused  its  consent 
to  its  own  infamy  and  destruction.  In  anticipation 
of  these  events  it  had  already  taken  measures  neces- 
sary for  resistance.  Now,  that,  unfortunately,  they 
have  come  to  pass,  the  cabinet  which  rules  over  us 
| strong  in  the  remernhrance  of  its  origin,  strong  in  the 
[justice  of  its  cause,  strongest  of  all  in  the  admira- 
ble harmony  of  opinion,  which  reigns  around  it,  is 
preparing  to  combat,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  territory,  to  de- 
fend our  nationality,  to  assert  our  rights,  and  to 
maintain  our  honor. 

Such  is  the  cry,  which  has  rallied  all  men  of  all 
parties.  The  government  is  happy  to  find  itself  sus- 
tained by  all  classes  of  our  citizens  at  the  head  of  a 
national  movement  which  has  conquered  the  inde- 
pendence and  assured  the  ascendency  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  December. 

The  government,  the  people,  the  army,  all  classes 
of  society,  and  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  animated 
by  the  same  patriotism.  This  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  the  evident  justice  of  our  cause,  are  certain 
presages  of  victory.” 

The  JVeui  Orleans  Bee , of  the  21th  ult.  has  the  fol- 
lowing very  judicious  and  timely  remarks: — 

War  with  Mexico.  The  great  topic  of  the  day 
is  whether  we  will  have  a war  with  Mexico,  and 
hence  all  intelligence  from  that  country  is  looked  for 
with  anxious  curiosity  and  interest.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  thus  far,  however,  little  more  lhaa 
conjectural. 
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On  the  one  hand  annexation  is  declared  by  Mex- 
ico to  be  a question  involving  the  national  honor.  She 
affirmed  some  lime  since,  that  its  consummation 
would  be  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war.  The 
public  mind  in  Mexico,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  press,  seems  greatly  exaspe- 
rated, and  disposed  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  mea- 
sure of  actual  hostilities.  The  populace  who  are 
densely  ignorant,  and  who  derive  their  impression 
exclusively  from  the  outgivings  ofthose  in  authority, 
have  taken  the  idea  that  Mexico  has  been  robbed  of 
a portion  of  her  territory,  and  that  the  spirit  of  ag- 
gression and  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States  continually  tends  to  new  encroachments  and  to 
a gradual  invasion  of  the  Mexican  domain.  The 
public  journals  foster  these  gross  errors,  and  foment 
the  growing  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cool,  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing portion  of  the  people,  and  there  are  some  such 
in  Mexico,  as  Serior  Cuevas’  memorial  fully  demon- 
strates, cannot  but  perceive  the  utter  folly  and  inuti- 
lity of  pushing  a quarrel  to  the  extremity  of  war, 
when  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  it  save  nation- 
al defeat  and  disgrace.  A war  with  this  country  will 
not  enable  Mexico  to  recover  Texas.  That  repub- 
lic never  can  and  never  will  be  reunited  to  Mexico. 
Between  the  customs,  feelings,  and  political  princi- 
ples of  the  two  populations,  there  is  an  unfathomable 
and  insurmountable  abyss.  What  could  Mexico  gain 
by  a war?  She  is  a crippled  country;  misgovernment 
has  exhausted  her  resources,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  she  cope  with  the  United  States,  vigo- 
rous and  flourishing  from  30  years  uninterrupted 
peace.  She  might  annoy  our  commerce  by  priva- 
teering, while  we  would  batter  down  her  fortresses, 
and  convert  every  battle  field  into  another  San  Ja- 
cinto. 

It  would  appear  from  the  tone  of  the  Mexican 
journals,  that  the  people  of  that  country  reckon 
largely  upon  the  dissensions  existing  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stales  in  respect  to  the  annexa- 
tion question,  and  hold  it  not  improbable  that  the 
efforts  of  the  American  government  to  maintain  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico  would  be  cramped  and  discoun- 
tenanced by  opposition  at  home.  This  is  a deplora- 
ble error.  The  naked  question  of  annexation  was 
one  on  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  might 
freely  and  honestly  differ;  but  let  war  once  be  declar- 
ed, and  all  discord  will  cease.  We  may  be  in  favor 
of,  or  opposed  to  annexation;  but  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  a struggle  with  any  hostile  power  the 
heart  of  the  nation  would  beat  with  but  one  simul- 
taneous throb.  We  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause 
that  leads  to  war.  Let  our  country  be  but  threat- 
ened with  invasion  from  a foreign  foe,  and  Mexico 
will  find  one  parly  alone  in  the  United  States — and 
that  a loar  party. 

Such  being  the  fact,  Mexico  would  act  wisely  in 
abandoning  all  thought  of  actual  conflict  with  us, 
not  only  because  Texas  is  forever  lost  to  her,  but  be- 
cause a war  with  the  United  States  may  lead  to  con- 
sequences fatal  to  the  stability  and  even  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Mexican  government. 

Nothing  is  left  to  Mexico,  but  to  stipulate  the  in- 
demnity which  the  American  government  appears 
disposed  to  concede  with  a liberal  hand.  As  for  the 
project  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas, 
on  condition  that  annexation  be  refused,  it  comes  too 
late.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  such  a piece  of  di- 
plomacy might  have  succeeded,  but  things  have  ad- 
vanced too  far  now.  No  middle  course  will  content 
either  the  United  States  or  Texas.” 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


tn  this  number  wlII  be  found  a report  of  the  de- 
bate which  took  place  in  parliament  shortly  before 
the  last  steamer  left  England,  upon  the  bill  granting 
supplies  for  the  navy,  in  which  debate  the  right  of 
search  was  alluded  to,  and  the  present  position  of  that 
question  is  “defined.”  The  debate  was  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  the  United  States,  than  that  which  we 
inserted  last  week  upon  the  Oregon  question. 

Akin  to  this  navy  topic,  is  a statement  which  we 
find  in  the  New  York  Enquirer,  giving  as  it  professes 
to  do,  an  accurate  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  naval  steam  ships  which  the  British  govern- 
ment now  have.  Besides  those  given  in  the  table 
which  we  insert,  actually  constituting  a part  of  the 
British  navy,  our  readers  are  apprized  of  the  fact 
that  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  others,  including  the 
mammoth  iron  steamer  Great  Britain,  have  been  con- 
structed with  a view  to  avail  of  the  profits  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  during  peace,  but  with  the  ul- 
terior object  of  being  converted  into  war  steamers 
whenever  the  government  require  their  services. — 
They  would  materially  enlarge  the  table  of  their  na- 
V81  steam  force. 


In  the  existing  posture  and  present  prospect  of  our 
foreign  relations,  it  is  a matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  keep  our  people  well  posted  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  capacities  of  those  powers  with  whom  we 
have  differences,  in  order  that  all  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  of  the  measures  of  precaution  and 
of  timely  preparation  which  the  state  of  the  case 
may  require.  We  should  carefully  survey  what  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet,  and  as  carefully  adjust 
our  means  to  meet  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  us  look 
the  danger  full  in  the  face. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, communicates  the  following  meaning  fact: — 

“How  few  of  our  war  dogs  are  aware  that  at  Ber- 
muda the  British  government  has  constructed,  with- 
in a few  years  past,  a spacious  harbor  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  squadrons;  that  for  several 
years  they  have  employed  a fleet  of  colliers  in  mak- 
ing it  a depot  of  coal;  that  they  have  also  in  store  the 
armament  and  duplicates  of  important  parts  of  ma- 
chinery for  every  steamer  under  her  flag,  now  navi- 
gating the  Atlantic  and  the  Carribbean;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  supplies  of  military  stores,  that  they 
keep  constantly  on  foot  4,000  head  of  cattle!” 

THE  STEAM  NAVY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  these  times  of  rumors  of  wars,  it  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  public  to  know  the  exact  amount 
and  condition  of  the  powerful  steam  force  of  Old 
England,  It  is  powerful  enough  as  it  actually  is,  but 
in  several  instances,  of  late,  in  our  journals  it  has 
been  greatly  over-rated.  The  statement  annexed 
will  show  the  situation  of  this  force  at  this  time,  in- 
cluding vessels  building,  and  in  ordinary,  as  well  as 
those  in  commission.  It  also  includes  steam  vessels 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  belonging  to  the  navy, 
with  the  tonnage,  horse-power,  and  force  in  guns,  of 
most  of  them.  Most  of  those  of  which  neither 
horse-power  or  tonnage  are  stated,  are  steamers  of  a 
small  class.  In  case  of  war  the.  British  government 
control  for  their  use,  as  men  of  war,  the  West  India 
steam  packets,  as  well  as  those  which  run  to  Boston, 
and  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt — which,  together,  would 
make  a powerful  addition  to  the  force  here  stated. 


VESSELS  IN  COMMISSION. 


Names. 

Class. 

Tons. 

l| 

. <T> 

l 

Where 

employed. 

Volcano 

Steam  stoop. 

720 

140 

2 

Medu’rran'n 

Flamer 

do 

496 

140 

6 

do 

Acheron 

do 

160 

2 

do 

Virago 

do 

1060 

6 

do 

Alecto 

do 

200 

1 

do 

Devastation 

do 

6 

do 

Geyser 

do 

1060 

6 

do 

Hecla 

do 

120 

1 

do 

Locust 

do 

3 

do 

Medea 

do 

835 

220 

4 

do 

Polyphemus 

do 

200 

1 

do 

Sydenham 

do 

Rattler 

Steam  sloop, 

888 

400 

6 

Woolwich 

Black  Eagle 

Steam  yacht, 

495 

120 

2 

do 

Vixen 

Steam  sloop, 

6 

East  Indies 

Driver 

do 

6 

do 

Spileful 

do 

6 

do 

Salamander 

do 

816 

220 

4 

Pacific  ocean 

Cormorant 

do 

6 

do 

Albert 

Tender, 

450 

70 

3 

C.  of  Africa 

Ardent 

Steam  sloop, 

3 

do 

Growler 

do 

6 

do 

Eclair 

do 

do 

Hydra 

do 

818 

200 

4 

do 

Penelope 

42  gun  frigate 
lengthened 

1613 

650 

22 

do 

Prometheus 

Steam  sloop, 

220 

1 

do 

Rhadamanthus 

Transport, 

813 

200 

2 

Spec’l  service 

Alban 

do 

2 

do 

Dee 

Troop  ship. 

220 

2 

do 

Hecate 

Steam  sloop, 

817 

4 

do 

Lightning 

Tender, 

206 

100 

2 

do 

Meteor 

do 

296 

100 

2 

do 

Pluto 

do 

365 

2 

do 

Porcupine 

Sarv’g  vessel, 

293 

130 

do 

Gorgon 

Steanx  sloop, 

1108 

320 

6 

S.  America 

Cyclops 

Steam  trigate, 

1106 

300 

6 

Ireland 

Strom  boli 

Steam  sloop, 

970 

220 

6 

do 

Tartarus 

Surv’g  vessel, 

523 

100 

2 

do 

Dwarf 

do 

African 

Steam  tug, 

295 

i 

Sheerness 

Blazer 

Surv’g  vessel, 

527 

100 

3 

Harwich 

Columbia 

do 

361 

120 

1 

N.  America 

Hermes 

Steam  sloop, 

716 

3 

do 

Comet 

Tender, 

236 

80 

Portsmouth 

Fearless 

Surv’g  vessel, 

1 

do 

Victoria  and  \ 
Albert  > 

Steam  yacht. 

1033 

430 

do 

Firebrand 

Steam  frigate, 

430 

Devenport 

Firefly 

Surv’g  vessel, 

553 

Irish  channel 

Luciter 

do 

380 

ISO 

do 

Experiment 

Lake  Huron 

Mohawk 

Lake  Ontario 

Montreal 

Lake  Erie 

Thunderbolt 

Steam  sloop, 

1055 

6 

C.of  G.  Hope 

Sheer  Water 

Swrv’g  vessel, 

2 

C.  of  Scotl’d 

VESSELS  BUILDING  AND  IN  ORDINARY. 


Names. 

Class. 

w 

Cf 

$ ^ 

9 

S 

s* 

w 2? 

S 

Avenger 

Steam  fn’te,| 

1444 

650 

Centaur 

do 

6 

Dauntless 

do 

Desperate 

do 

Dragon 

do 

560 

Gladiator 

do 

1167 

6 

Niger 

do 

Odin 

do 

Retribution 

do 

1641 

800 

Samson 

do 

6 

Terrible 

do 

1847 

800 

Vulcan 

do 

Vulture 

do 

1190 

6 

Bull  Doe 

Steam  sloop. 

1080 

420 

6 

Fury 

do 

460 

6 

Infernal 

do 

1027 

6 

inflexible 

do 

6 

.Tanu9 

do 

6 

Phoenix 

do 

4 

Scourge 

do 

420 

6 

Sphynx 

Trident 

do 

6 

do 

Styx 

do 

6 

Vesuvius 

do 

970 

220 

6 

iEriel 

Small  vessel. 

Avon 

do 

2 

Bee 

do 

10 

Bloodhound 

do 

Carton 

do 

2 

Gleaner 

do 

2 

Harpy 

do 

Jackall 

do 

Kite 

do 

2 

Lizard 

do 

Myrmidon 

do 

0 

Myrtle 

do 

1 

Spitfire 

Torch 

do 

do 

W dberforce 

do 

Grappler 

do 

Cherokee 

do 

Conflict 

Steam  tug, 

100 

Echo 

do 

295 

Rocket 

Tender, 

Rubv 

do 

Soudan 

do 

1 

Remarks. 


Uevonport 
mouth 
do 

Pembroke 
do 

tdwich 
do 
do 


to 


).  £ : 
1 3 


J 


Woolwich 
do 

Liverpool  . 
Ord’y,  Woolwich 

Buikl’g, Chatham 
Ord’y,  Sheerness 
Bid’?,' Woolwich 
do  at  Pembroke 
Ord’y.  Chatham 
do  Woolwich 
Bid’s, Portsmo'th 
do  Woolwich 
do  Blackwall 
Ord’y,  Portsm’th 
do  Woolwich 
do  do 

do  do 

do  Portsmouth 
do  Glasgow 
do  Woolwich 
do  in  N Amer. 
Bld’g.  Blackwall 
do  Glasgow 
Ord’y  Woolwich 
Builci’g, Glasgow 
do  Blackwall 
Special  service 
Bld’g,  Deptford 
do  Blackwall 
Ordinary 
Bld’g,  at  Poplar 
do  on  the  lakes 
do  Pembroke 
Ord’y,  Portsm’th 
do  do 
do  Chatham 
Ordinary. 


54  steam  vessels  of  all  sizes  in  commission. 

46  do  do  building  and  in  ordinary. 


Tables  showing  the  force  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
independent  of  steamers,  have  been  heretofore  inserted 
in  the  Register.  In  1843,  they  had  165  ships  of  the  line, 
111  frigates,  and  324  smaller  vessels  afloat,  and  17  large 
ships  of  the  line  building. 

BRITISH  ARMY  STATISTICS. 

On  the  question  that  the  house  should  go  into  com- 
mittee being  read,  a conversation  of  some  length 
took  place  between  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  on  a proposition  of  the  former 
gentleman  to  allow  him  to  take  the  first  vote  in  the 
army  estimates  without  discussion  that  night  in  the 
committee,  and  to  reserve  any  opposition  to  the  army 
estimates  to  a future  evening.  Mr.  Hume  consent- 
ed at  once  to  the  proposed  arrangement;  but  Mr.  W. 
Williams  expressed  much  objection  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  if  he  allowed  the  number  of  men  to  be 
voted  that  evening,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him,  oa 
a future  occasion,  to  move  any  amendment  upon  the 
sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  their 
pay  and  maintenance.  A compromise  was  at  last 
effected  between  Mr.  S.  Herbert  and  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  the  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply. 

In  the  committee  a vote  fixing  at  100,011  men 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of 
the  troops  employed  in  the  East  Indies,  during  the 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1846,  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to.  The  house  then  resumed,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on  the  3d. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  AMERICA. 

The  income  tax  bill  had  its  third  reading  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  4th  of  April.  Its  passage  was 
preceeded  by  a long  debate,  in  which  lord  Ashbur- 
ton, lord  Monteagle,  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
lord  Brougham  took  part.  Tue  latter,  iu  the  course 
of  his  speech,  said: 

“Although  he  should  not  wish  to  see  this  a perma- 
nent tax,  still  if  any  misfortune  should  arise,  if  any 
breach  of  peace  should  take  place,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  think  thal  the  country  would  not  be  thrown 
back  on  the  evils  of  the  old  funded  system.  If  the 
honor  of  the  country  should  be  assailed — he  cared 
not  from  what  quarter  the  assault  or  the  menace 
might  proceed — then  the  country  would  willingly 
and  cheerfully  sorew  up  the  income  tax  to  a lentti 
of  the  income,  although  it  was  now  only  as  3 in  100. 
He  looked  forward  with  horror  and  dismay  to  th« 
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possibility  of  peace  being  broken,  but  if  that  should  j 
unfortunately  be  the  case,  he  should  look  forward 
with  exulting  confidence  not  only  to  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  endure  these  additional  burdens,  but 
on  the  cheerful  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
unanimously  as  magnanimously  to  undergo  them. 

“And  when  he  found  that  in  some  quarter  of  the 
world  there  had,  by  some  accident  of  fortune,  been 
lifted  up  from  obscurity  the  most  profound  to  a pro- 
minent position  individuals  who  had  made  it  their 
first  boast,  upon  emerging  from  darkness  into  light, 
that  all  the  might  of  nations  is  mere  comparative 
and  relative  might — that  unrighteousness  exalteth  a 
people — that  injustice  and  dishonesty  are  the  best 
policy — that  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  a coun- 
try, which  all  men  ought  to  cherish,  ate  those  which 
make  one  part  of  its  population  the  slaves  and  chat- 
tels of  another — men  who  look  upon  all  punlic  right 
as  only  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  conveni- 
ence, and  the  payment  of  just  debts  only  a duty  when 
that  duty  can  be  performed  without  incommoding  the 
parlies  who  pay — actually  holding  that  their  business 
in  the  government  is  to  gratify  arid  pander  to  the 
basest  passions  of  the  mob  that  have  lifted  them  up 
— when  he  found  there  were  men,  who,  if  any  day 
passed  over  their  heads  without  a refusal  to  pay 
debts  that  were  justly  due — any  day  without  en- 
croaching on  the  right  of  nations  as  independent  as 
themselves — when  he  found  such  men  complaining 
that  they  had  lost  a day — then  he  considered  it  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  this  country  should  have  such 
a resource — such  a mighty  resource  as  the  property 
tax,  which  might  be  increased  as  occasion  should 
demand,  and  by  the  increase  of  which  we  could  re- 
pel all  insults,  preserve  our  rights,  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  nation.  [Hear,  hear.] 

“He  had  Ihe  greatest  confidence  in  the  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  good  sense  of  the  American  people. — 
[Hear.]  He  had,  as  yet,  seen  nothing  to  shake  that 
confidence  or  to  weaken  the  affection  which  he  felt 
for  them;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  seen  with  disgust,  and  which  he 
should  have  seen  with  disdain  if  he  had  thought  they 
were  shared  in  by  that  great  nation — he  hoped  that 
those  feelings  would  be  repudiated  by  them,  if  he 
might  use  an  expression  which  of  late  had  been 
much  misapplied,  and  that  it  would  be  the  only  feel- 
ing which  they  would  be  disposed  any  longer  to  re- 
pudiate.” [Hear,  and  a laugh.] 

O’Connell  on  annexation.  At  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  iri  handing 
in  £20  from  Staten  Island,  New  York,  referred  to 
the  message  of  President  Polk,  and  said  that  he  re- 
garded with  horror  the  annexation  of  Texas,  another 
slave  state,  to  the  American  Union.  He  charged 
Mr.  Polk  with  arrant  cowardice  in  glossing  over  the 
detestable  traffic  of  slavery,  by  referring  to  it  under 
the  delicate  expression  of  a “domestic  institution.” 
“Domestic  institution!”  he  exclaimed,  “domestic 
institution!”  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  slavery!  [Loud  cheers  ] 
Mr.  Polk,  it  is  huckstering  in  human  in  human  flesh. 
[Loud  cheers.]  It  is  a loalhsome,  an  execrable  sys- 
tem that  makes  man  the  property  of  his  fellow;  it  is 
buying  and  selling  man  created  after  the  image  of 
God,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  and  bearing 
upon  his  brow  the  impress  of  the  Eternal  seal;  it  is 
buying  and  selling  him,  1 say,  as  though  he  were  the 
beast  of  the  field  that  grazes,  and  not  a deathless  be- 
ing marked  out  for  an  immortal  redemption;  the  heir 
of  a heavenly  inheritance,  and  designed  for  a desti- 
ny so  glorious  that  the  mind  of  man  is  dazzled  in 
contemplating  it.  [Applause.]  And  I am  to  be  told 
that  slavery  is  “a  domestic  institution!”  [Hear.]  Out 
upon  those  who  would  make  it  so.  [Cheers.] 

I love  my  country,  but  l would  accept  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  my  country  through  the  medium  of  such 
a crime.  [Hear.]  I want  no  American  aid  if  it 
cornes  across  the  Atlantic  stained  with  negro  blood, 
and  from  my  soul  I despise  any  government,  which, 
while  it  boasts  of  liberty,  is  guilty  of  slavery,  the 
greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed  by  humanity 
against  humanity.  And  yet  those  who  are  ready  to 
uphold  that  system  are  the  people  that  dare  to  talk 
to  me  of  liberty.  Shame  upon  them  and  eternal 
disgrace  to  them  who  speak  of  liberty  and  practice 
slavery.  But  what  with  respect  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  England?  Shall  I say  she  trembles? 

Oh  I would  be  ashamed  to  talk  of  English  coward- 
ice— braver  in  the  battle  field  than  tne  people  of 
England  never  stood — and  yet  there  is  a political 
cowardice  which  gives  a tremulous  appearance  to 
her  public  w nters,  and  prevents  her  from  holding 
out  the  bold  frjtitof  defiance  to  American  transgres- 
sors. [Cheers  ] The  president  talks  of  taking  the 
Oregon  territory.  [Hear  ] England  will  go  to  war 
with  them,  but  Polk  has  a whisper  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic — “Will  you  go  to  war  with  me? 
Ireland!”  [Cheers.] 


He  observed  that  there  was  no  talk  of  conciliation 
from  the  British  government  until  America  began  to 
threaten  about  Oregon  and  Texas,  and  said  “We 
tell  them  from  this  spot  that  they  can  have  us  tlia<. 
the  throne  of  Victoria  can  be  made  perfectly  secure 
— the  honor  of  the  British  empire  maintained— and 
the  American  eagle,  in  its  highest  pride  of  flight,  be 
brought  down.  [Cheers.]  Let  them  but  conciliate 
us  and  do  us  justice,  and  they  will  have  us  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Victoria  — let  them  but  give  us 
the  parliament  in  College  green,  and  Oregon  shall  be 
theirs  and  Texas  shall  be  harmless.”  [Cheers  ] 

A Mr.  Davies  having  censured  the  condemnation 
of  the  Americans  as  too  severe,  Mr.  O’Connell  said, 
“I  was  certainly  wrong  in  the  expression  I used,  if 
in  the  English  language  there  are  any  terms  more 
significant  of  contempt,  abhorrence,  and  hatred  of 
American  slavery  than  those  which  I employed.” — 
[Loud  cheers.] 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 


DEBATE  UPON  THE  NAW  ESTIMATES  AND  SUPPLIES,  AND 
THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

Mr.  Corrv,  (the  new  secretary  of  the  admiralty,) 
in  rising  to  bring  forward  the  navy  estimates,  felt  he 
stood  in  need  of  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  partly 
on  account  of  his  own  inexperience  in  explaining 
such  details  as  those  it  would  now  be  his  duty  to  en- 
ter upon,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  disadvantage 
he  had  in  succeeding  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secre- 
tary at  war  in  discharging  the  duty  of  an  office  in 
which  he  gave  such  distinguished  proofs  of  ability. 

Mr.  Corry  believed  he  could  best  discharge  his 
duty  if,  in  this  preliminary  statement,  he  avoided  de- 
tails, and  confined  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mbst  prominent  items  ot  increase  and  decrease  un- 
der the  several  heads;  and  with  respect  to  the  first, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  government  to  pro- 
pose an  increase  of  4,OOU  men  to  the  number  voted 
in  the  last  navy  estimates,  because  the  committee 
were  already  aware,  from  what  fell  from  his  right 
honorable  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in 
the  course  of  his  financial  statements,  that  that  in- 
crease was  proposed,  not  on  account  of  any  appre- 
hension of  war,  or  with  any  view  to  aggression,  but 
simply  because  it  was  considered  politic  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vessels  required  for  the  protection  of 
her  commerce,  this  country  should  have  at  command 
a disposable  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  olher  considerations,  were  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  our  officers  in  naval  tac- 
tics, and  affording  means  for  carrying  on  experiments 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  qualities  of  our 
ships  of  war.  He  could  assure  the  committee  that 
the  present  board  of  admiralty  have  never  been  in- 
sensible to  the  importance  of  forming  such  a squa- 
dron on  the  home  station;  and  their  intentions  had 
only  been  frustrated  by  the  increasing  demands  for 
ships  on  distant  stations  beyond  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated. To  such  an  extent  had  these  demands 
grown  since  the  present  board  came  into  office,  that 
on  three  stations  alone,  on  tiie  coast  of  China,  Afri- 
ca, and  the  Pacific,  6,000  men  (a  force  equal  to  the 
full  compliment  of  eignt  ships  of  the  line)  were  now 
required  there,  more  than  in  1841  for  the  protection 
of  British  interests;  it  followed,  therefore,  that  the 
vote  now  proposed  of  40,000  men  provided  1,000  less 
for  olher  stations  than  were  provided  by  a vote  of 
35,000  men  in  1840,  1841.  This  fact  .was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
amount  of  force  proposed.  Iri  fact,  it  was  fixed  as 
low  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  would 
admit. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  oppose  the  proposed  vote.  The 
real  question  before  the  house  was,  what  should  be  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  our  naval  service,  and 
what  the  expense  of  that  service?  There  was  as 
much  harm  done  by  keeping  up  too  large  a force  as 
by  maintaing  loo  small  a one.  By  keeping  up  an 
overwhelming  force,  they  raised  the  suspicions  ol 
other  powers,  and  induced  them  to  increase  Uleir  es- 
tablishments, in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared 
lor  any  event  that  should  arise.  He  would  be  the  last 
man  to  object  to  the  navy  being  made  stronger,  if  it 
were  necessary  for  tiie  public  security;  and  if  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  was  to  be  reduced,  lie 
would  rather  it  were  the  military  than  tiie  naval. — 
But  when  the  whole  country,  vas  complaining  of  ex- 
cessive taxation,  lie  thought  tiie  house  of  commons 
were  bound  to  ascertain  why  an  increase  was  pro- 
posed. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  whole  force  of  the  British 
navy  did  not  exceed  16,000  men;  yet  they  were  now 
asked  to  make  an  increase  of  24,000  men.  Was  it 
on  account  of  tiie  United  States  of  America  that  the 


(Hear,  hear.)  He  admit 
ted  that  if  Ihe  language  of  the  members  of  congress 
was  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the  feelings  ol 
Ihe  government,  there  might  be  some  cause  for  ap- 
prehension. (Hear,  hear.)  A more  unprincipled 
set  did  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  he  hoped  that  a betler  spirit  actuated 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  executhe  power, 
and  that  there  was  no  real  cause  to  fear  any  inter- 
ruption of  harmony.  (Hear.)  A greater  calamity 
could  not  happen  than  a war  between  that  country 
and  our  own.  Tiie  inhabitants  ol  both  were  of  the 
same  race,  and  what  the  one  nation  wanted  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  other  to  supply.  Now  in  1835  and 
1836  the’ whole  expese  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance,  was  11.000,000/.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
vote  15,000,000/  ; and  the  expense  of  ship-building, 
of  provisions,  and  of  other  items,  having  much  di- 
minished since  that  period,  tiie  difference  would  be 
found  to  exceed  4,000,000/. 

As  he  though  that  tiie  proposal  of  the  government 
required  explanation,  he  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  afford  it.  propose  to  reduce  the  es- 
timate to  what  it  was  in  the  last  year.  The  honor- 
able member  concluded  by  moving  that  tiie  sum  vot- 
ed should  be  36,000,  instead  of  40,000  men. 

Tiie  question  having  been  put,  several  members 
spoke  at  great  length,  after  which  Mr.  Hume  said, 
that  though  the  matter  under  consideration  was  of 
considerable  importance,  yet  he  thought  that,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  expedi- 
ent for  him  to  give  the  house  the  trouble  of  divid- 
ing. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  spoke  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
navy,  the  bad  condition  of  many  ships,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a thorough  reform  in  the  whole  naval 
system  ot  Great  Britain,  and  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  and  the  right  of 
searcli. 

Lorld  Palmerston  followed,  and  said:  “The  state 
of  the  navy  is  a matter,  at  all  times,  of  great  import- 
ance; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  so  at  the 
present  moment.  Without  particularly  adverting  to 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  that  enough  has  taken  place  touch- 
ing our  relations  with  foreign  courts,  to  show  the 
expediency  of  immediately  turning  our  attention  to 
the  state  of  tiie  naval  defence  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  placing  it  in  a condition  of  efficiency  as  per- 
fect as  it  ought  to  be,  during  a state  of  peace.  When 
the  present  government  came  into  power,  they  flatter- 
ed themselves  with  the  belief  that,  by  the  excessive 
conciliation  of  other  cabinets,  and  by  an  unqualified 
acquiescence  in  tiie  demands  of  foreign  powers,  they 
would  succeed  in  maintaining  such  friendly  relation* 
as  would  enable  them  to  reduce  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  country.  It  must  be,  and 
I am  sure  it  wdi  be,  acknowledged,  on  both  sides, 
that  one  of  the  anticipations  of  the  government,  with 
respect  to  foreign  relations,  went  much  too  far,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  or  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try;and  what  was  the  result?  Only  a few  months 
elapsed,  before  such  language  was  held,  not  only  in 
a speech  from  the  throne  of  these  realms,  but  iri  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  French  king,  as  left  not  a 
shadow  of  a doubt  that  we  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
a very  serious  rupture  with  France.  Then  it  was 
thought  that,  by  another  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and 
the  territory  of  England  iri  North  America,  we  had 
established,  forever,  friendly  relations  with  the  go- 
vernment of  tiie  United  States;  but  I believe  it  will 
be  generally  considered  that  recent  declarations  have 
not  diminished  the  necessity  for  caution,  or  the  mo- 
tives for  sustaining  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rose  to  reply  to  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  the  government,  in  tiie  course 
of  the  debate,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  He  addressed  himself  first  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who'  had  spoken  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  and  the  right  of  search.  With 
reference  to  the  difficulties  between  France  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  France  and  Tahiti,  they  had  been  settled 
without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  on ‘the  part  of  Eng- 
land— and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  tiie  “Ash- 
burton capitulation,”  as  it  had  been  termed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — With  respect  to  the  right  of 
search,  though  I certainly  eannut  say  that  the  noble 
lord  is  altogether  out  of  order  in  bringing  this  for- 
ward on  tiie  navy  estimates,  more  especially  when 
amongst  them  a vote  for  Africa  is  to  be.  seen;  yet  1 
ho  think  that,  having  spent  the  whole  of  ihe  recess 
in  making  the  long  extracts  which  lie  ft  as  read  to  the 
committee,  one  would  hardly  have  thought  that  he 
would  at  present  have  entered  So  much  into  tiie  sun. 
jeit  as  he  lias  done.  The  noble  lord  appears  to  be 
particularly  disturbed  because  two  eminent  men  each 
of  them  especially  known  for  his  uniform  hostility  to 
the  slave  trade— the  Duke,  de  Broglie  and  l)r.  Lush- 
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ington— should  have  united  together  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  means  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  more 
efficacious  than  the  right  of  search.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No  doubt  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a public  feeling 
arose  in  France  to  paralyze  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search.  If 
France  and  England  do  cordially  unite  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  right  of  search  treaty,  I am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  it  is  probably  the  most 
efficacious  that  can  be  entered  into  lor  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 


The  right  of  search  is  not  now  suspended.  Those 
two  eminent  men  to  whom  I have  alluded — each  be- 
ing actuated  by  the  sincerest  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade,  each  having  had  for  the  chief  object 
of  his  political  life  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
— are  at  present  considering  the  question  in  all  its 
relations.  Does  the  noble  lord  believe  that  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  or  Dr.  Lushington  would  have  un- 
dertaken those  functions  if  they  were  not  animated 
by  the  sincerest  desire  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade?  Dr.  Lushington  cannot,  certainly,  be 
charged  with  any  object  lending  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  government.  Dr.  Lushington 
saw  that  the  right  of  search  had  become  ineffective, 
and  only  consented  to  accept  of  the  duty  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  in  the  earnest  hope,  and  also  in 
the  belief,  that  it  was  possible  to  devise  some  more 
effectual  mode  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade.  Not-  j 
withstanding  what  has  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  I 
I believe  it  will  be  found  that  our  efforts  on  the  coast  I 
of  Africa  have  been  most  successful,  and  also  that  j 
we  are  not  prepared  to  consent  to  any  substitute  ! 
which  will  not  prove  at  least  equally  effective.  If  ; 
a substitute  can  be  found,  then  our  stipulation  with  i 
France  is,  that  during  the  experiment  the  right  of 
search  shall  be  suspended,  not  absolutely  abandoned,  I 
but  suspended,  until  it  shall  be  shown  by  experience 
whether  the  new  measure  be  equally  efficacious  or 
not.  And  if  some  other  mode  can  be  substituted,  j 
and  if  France  should  consent  to  keep  a very  large 
naval  force  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  cordially  act- 
ing in  connexion  with  us,  and  determined  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with-  ! 
out  any  limit  to  the  expense,  my  belief  is  that  it ! 
would  be  a more  efficacious  instrument  than  the  right 
of  search,  as  it  at  present  exists.  (Hear.)  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  devising  some  such  plan  that  the  com- 
mission has  been  constituted.  To  some  other  mat- 
ters, of  which  I believe  the  noble  lord  has  given  j 
notice,  I think  it  much  belter  to  abstain  from  any  ! 
reference  until  the  noble  lord  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  them  forward.  But  when  the  noble  I 
lord  says  that  by  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Lord  j 
Ashburton,  respecting  the  northeastern  boundary,  we 
made  any  sacrifice  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsist- 
ent with  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try,  I must  to  that  statement  give  the  most  per- 
emptory denial.  I believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  made  no  sacrifice  of  any  one  interest  in  consent- 
ing to  the  arrangement  vvhich  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Ashburton.  See  in  what  manner 
Mr.  Webster,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  was 
assailed  for  having  acceded  to  that  arrangement. — 
He,  too,  was  charged  having  sacrificed  the  honor 
and  the  interests  of  his  country  by  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement which  secured  peace,  but  which  was  de- 
nounced bv  the  war  party  in  America  as  inconsi-tent 
with  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  I say  that  that 
will  always  be  case  when  two  great  countries,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sincere  desire,  attempt  to  make 
up  differences  of  minor  import,  by  coming  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  entered  into  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton. By  such  an  arrangement  immediate  danger  and 
just  cause  of  hostility  are  removed;  but  it  will  suit 
the  views  of  parties  in  each  country  to  denounce  the 
ministers  who  become  parties  to  it;  and  if  those  min- 
isters are  not  supported  in  their  attempt  to  maintain 
peace,  there  can  be  no  security,  in  any  country, 
against  the  risk  of  constant  hostility.  I hope  our 
efforts,  in  that  respect,  are  duly  appreciated  by  this 
house,  and  also  by  the  people  of  this  country.  (Hear.) 

I am  sure  the  country  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  maintain  peace.  (Hear.) 

I do  not  believe  the  country  is  under  the  impressiun 
that  our  power  to  resist  unjust  demands,  or  to  main 
tain  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  nation,  where 
the  maintenance  of  them  may  be  necessary,  has  been, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  impaired,  either  by  the  hold- 
ing of  conciliatory  language,  by  the  direct  avowal  of 
our  desire  to  maintain  peace,  or  by  our  having  con- 
sented to  an  arrangement  in  a case  where  compro- 
mise was  possible,  and  where  mutual  concession 
would  put  an  end  to  immediate  danger.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  ol  this  country,  or  that  this 
house  will  think  that,  by  Ibis  moderation,  we  are  in 
the  least  incapacitated  from  acting  with  energy,  with 
firmness,  and  with  vigor,  when  necessary  to  do  so, 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  or  the  interests  of 
the  country.  (Hear.) 

Lord  John  Russell,  followed  Sir  Robert  Pee),  and 
said  that  he  did  not  object  to  vote  for  an  increase  of 
the  naval  force,  if  it  was  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  referred  to  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
and  the  concessions  that  where  made  by  that  treaty. 
I am  not  sure,  said  Lord  John  Russell,  if  you  make 
concessions  to  every  demand,  if  your  language  is 
what  you  call  conciliatory,  but  what  other  people 
might  call  pusillanimous  and  weak,  that  you  may  not 
be  driven  sooner  to  some  point  at  which  you  must 
resist,  than  if  upon  minor  points  you  showed  your- 
selves more  resolute  and  determined.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  says,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
government  will  resist  when  the  interests  of  the 
crown  or  the  country  were  endangered.  I give  them 
full  credit  for  that  statement.  1 believe  that  the 
present  government  would  never  consent  to  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  country,  or  which  they  might 
consider  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  the  crown.  But 
1 would  wish  to  put  it  to  them  whether  they  should 
not  keep  at  as  great  a distance  as  possible,  those  ques- 
tions which  do  so  vitally  affect  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try— whether  it  is  not  better  to  avoid  being  forced 
into  a discussion  of  those  questions  in  which  you  must 
make  resistance,  when  sudden  resistance  will  neces- 
sarily excite  the  surprise  of  the  persons  with  whom 
you  are  negotiating,  they  being  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting concession;  and  whether,  by  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  you  do  not  come  nearer  to  war,  than  if 
you,  in  the  first  instance,  adopted  a different  tone, 
and  a more  determined  attitude. 

Lord  John  Russell  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
should  cheerfully  give  his  vole  for  40,000  seamen  and 
marines. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

British  colonies,  April  1.  Dr.  Bowring  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  colonial  accounts,  and  the  means  of 
improving  them.  “We  had  41  colonies,  with  a po- 
pulation of  nearly  5,000,000,  with  imports  into  the 
milled  kingdom  amounting  to  between  1 0 ,000,00  J/, 
and  11,000,000/  per  annum,  and  exports  to  them  re- 
presenting 17,000.000/,  of  which  nearly  half  were 
British  produce  and  manufactures,  employing  3,000 
vessels  and  900,000  tons  of  shipping,  yet  no  co- 
lonial accounts  whatever  were  presented  to  the 
house:  they  had  nothing  from  which  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, but  abstracts  inserted  in  the  annual  blue- 
books.  In  what  were  called  colonial  accounts  there 
was  no  uniformity  of  system;  and  from  many  of  the 
colonies  they  had  no  accounts  whatever.” 

After  a few  words  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Hope 
and  Dr.  Bowring,  the  motion  was  agree  to. 
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Mr.  Berrien  addressed  the  senate,  and  said: 

Mr.  President:  1 am  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
wish  of  any  gentleman,  who  desires  to  occupy  the 
floor,  and  will  cheerfully  yield  it;  but  if  there  be  no 
one  who  is  disposed  to  engage  in  the  debate  at  this 
moment,  1 will  proceed,  as  well  as  my  strength  will 
permit,  to  discharge  my  own  duty  on  this  momen- 
tous occasion.  If  1 should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  senate,  they  must  do  me  the  favor  to 
yield  it  to  gentler  tones  than  those  by  which  it  has 
been  recently  greeted.  I have  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  physical  ability  to  imitate,  in  this  respect, 
the  honorable  senator  who  has  preceded  me.  No, 
sir,  I would  speak  to  you  the  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness, not  languidly,  or  coldly,  or  without  emotion, 
(for  who  can  be  unmoved  on  an  occasion  like  this?) 
but  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  feeling  which  may 
become  an  American  senator,  appealing  to  the  intel- 
ligence, and  to  the  patriotism  of  its  associates, 

1 am  always  reluctant  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of 
the  senate,  and  the  habitual  indulgence  of  this  leel- 
ing  has  only  served  to  increase  it.  I appeal  to  you  to 
bear  witness,  that  I have  habitually  indulged  it.  1 
have  not  mingled  in  your  daily  debales,  and  sthl  less 
in  the  strifes  of  party,  in  quest  of  popular  applause. 

1 have  contented  myself  with  the  brief  and  simple 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  has  been  your  plea- 
sure to  assign  to  me.  If  1 overcome  that  feeling  now, 
it  is  under  a deep  sense  of  the  obligation  which  my 
position  imposes  upon  me;  and.  the  trespass  shall  he 
as  brief,  as  may  consist  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  which  imposes  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  to  which  we  have  been  just  now 
listening,  may  be  met  and  answered,  and,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  me  to  consider  it,  dismissed  in  a word. 

The  honorable  senalbr  forbears  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  power.  He  assumes  that.  Sir, 


it  is  always  convenient  to  assume,  what  is  difficult  t o 
prove;  and  the  senator  from  Ohio,  has  profited  by  the 
observance  of  the  maxim.  ’ It  was  wise  to  commit 
to  the  oft  refuted  arguments  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  fortify,  a pro- 
position, which  is  alike  unproved,  and  incapable  of 
proof.  He  addresses  himself,  therefore,  exclusively 
to  the  question  of  expediency;  and  the  expediency  of 
incorporating  a foreign  state  into  this  Union,  is  main- 
tained on  the  ground,  that  this  incorporation  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  successfully  to  compete  with  Eng- 
land, for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Broken  as  it 
was  into  fragments,  in  the  progress  of  the  senator’s 
remarks,  this  is  the  head  and  front,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance, caput,  principium  et  finis,  of  the  argument 
which  he  has  addressed  to  the  senate.  Now,  sir, 
without  intending  to  scan  the  statistical  facts  which 
he  has  presented  to  us,  or  to  examine  in  detail,  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  have  conducted  him,  I de- 
sire simply  to  say  to  the  honorable  senator,  and  to 
remind  the  senate,  that  there  is  no  single  fact  which 
he  has  stated,  no  prurient  fancy  in  which  he  has  in- 
dulged, in  relation  to  the  commercial  rivalry  of  G. 
Britain,  which  did  not  exist,  or  might  not  with  as 
little  license,  have  been  imagined  to  exist,  when  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  under  dis- 
cussion, as  at  the  present  moment  A few  short 
months  have  passed  away,  since  that  treaty  was  re- 
jected by  an  unprecedented  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can senate,  riot  for  want  of  power,  but  because  it 
was  inexpedient  to  ratify  it;  and  the  senator  from 
Ohio  concurred  in  that  rejection.  All  the  conside- 
rations which  he  has  urged  to-uay  in  support  of  this 
joint  resolution,  existed  then,  and  had  no  doubt  been 
subjected  to  his^iritelligenl  scrutiny,  yet  they  failed 
to  convince  him  of  the  expediency  of  a measure,  of 
which  he  is  now  so  zealous  an  advocate.  I prefer 
the  first  “sober  thought”  of  the  honorable  senator,  to 
that  which  has  grown  up  after  an  exciting  canvass, 
even  enforced  as  the  latter  is,  by  the  thunder  of  his 
eloquence. 

But,  sir,  I abandonthe  question  of  expediency,  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  discuss  it. — 
That  is  not  my  privilege.  It  is  not  expedient  forme 
to  do,  what  in  my  judgment,  the  constitution  forbids. 

I may  not,  therefore,  exercise  my  imagination  in 
picturing  to  myself,  or  in  representing  to  the  senate, 
the  brilliant  advantages,  or  the  alarming  evil  which 
may  result  from  the  consummation  of  this  measure. 
Say  that  these  advantages  will  realize  the  loftiest 
and  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  advocates.  Say  that 
the  evils  which  are  anticipated,  are  but  phantoms  of 
the  imagination.  Concede  that  Texas  is  indeed  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  where  we  of  the  “sunny  south,” 
might  repose  in  security — in  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  otir  peculiar  institutions — revelling  amid  the 
luxuries,  which  a genial  climate,  and  a prolific  soil 
combined  to  produce.  Still  sir,  the  boon,  tempting 
as  it  would  be,  is  denied  to  me.  J may  not  enter  the 
portals  of  this  paradise.  The  constitution  forbids  it. 

I hear  the  warning  voice  of  Washington,  admonish- 
ing me  to  beware,  lest  in  the  indulgence  of  sectional 
feeling,  1 may  contribute  to  break  asunder,  the  bonds 
of  our  common  Union.  1 hear  and  obey  the  stern 
prohibitory  mandate  of  the  guardian  Genius  of  my 
country,  “Stand  back!  It  is  not  lawful  to  enter  here.” 

I would,  however,  say  a word,  and  but  a word,  on 
this  question  of  expediency — not  to  discuss  it,  but  to 
explain  my  personal  relation  to  it.  My  own  views 
on  this  subject,  have  been  heretofore  expressed  in 
this  chamber.  They  are  not  unchanged,  but  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  sound  and  practical  argu- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Barrow.') 
Yet  1 would  cheerfully  yield  them  to  the  wishes  of 
my  constituents.  If  therefore  among  the  legion  of 
projects,  which  have  been  presented  here,  and  else- 
where, there  had  been  one,  which  in  my  judgment, 
bore  the  semblance  of  conformity  to  the  authority 
given  to  us  by  the  constitution,  1 should  rather  say, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  conform  to  that  authority,  I 
would  have  taken  care  to  ascertain  those  wishes,  and 
having  ascertained,  would  have  obeyed  them.  Geor- 
gia, sir,  is  my  home,  as  it  was  that  of  him,  from 
whom  1 derive  my  being-  as  it  is,  and  will  be  the 
home  of  my  children.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  the 
boundary  of  my  hopes,  and  of  my  wishes — and 
whether  for  weal,  or  for  wo,  I am  content  to  share 
ihe  lot  of  her  people.  . As  a senator  of  the  slate  of 
Georgia,  therefore,  ori  a question  of  expediency,  the 
wishes  of  her  people,  are  my  wishes — when  made 
known  to  me,  they  are  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  But 
this  is  not  a question  of  expediency.  In  my  best, 
and  most  deliberate  judgment,  it  is  a solemn  ques- 
tion of  reality  to  tlie  constitution,  to  that  recorded 
expression  of  the  people’s  will,  which  we  alt  are 
bound  to  obey — which  I have  sworn  to  support.  I 
am  here  to-day,  sir,  to  keep,  not  to  break,  that  plight- 
ed faith — to  ledeein,  not  to  forfeit,  the  pledge  of  a 
Christian  man,  to  fulfil,  not  to  violate,  the  duty,  which 
1 owe  to  God,  and  the  country  which  gave  me  birth. 
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On  such  a question,  sir,  the  duties,  and  the  respon- 1 
sibilistie  of  each  individual  man,  give  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  It  is  to  be  found  in  communion  with  God, 
and  d is  own  conscience. 

I desire  to  make  a preliminary  remark  on  this  re- 
solution. 1 am  persuaded,  sir,  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate constrains  me  to  believe,  that  this  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  legislation,  has  not  presented  itself 
to  the  minds  of  senators,  in  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  it  presses  itself  upon  mine.  The  question  of 
power,  and  of  expediency,  have  engrossed  and  di- 
verted their  attention,  from  a consideration  of  the 
extraordinary  altitude  in  which  it  exhibits  us  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  hut  more  especially  to 
the  republic  of  Texas  itself.  Writers  on  public  law, 
tell  us,  that  nations  as  well  as  men,  are  naturally 
equal — that  a perfect  equality  prevails  in  their  rights 
and  obligations — that  power  and  weakness  produce 
no  difference  in  this  respect — that  a dwarf  is  a man, 
as  well  as  a giant — and  that  a small  republic  is  no 
less  a sovereign,  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom. — 
Vattel,  Pre.  § 18.  Now,  sir,  Texas  is  a sovereign 
state.  She  has  achieved  her  independence  by  the 
word,  and  we  have  acknowledged  it.  We  have 
treated  with  her  as  a sovereign,  independent  state, 
and  have  now,  or  have  very  recently  had,  a minister 
resident  at  her  capital.  She  is  then,  by  our  own  ac- 
knowledgment, in  the  language  of  our  own  declara- 
tion of  independence,  “free  to  do  all  acts  and  things, 
which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.”  She  has 
her  own  congress,  her  own  executive,  her  own  judi- 
ciary, acting  under  the  sanction  of  her  own  people, 
in  whom  her  sovereignty  resides,  and  who  have  pow- 
er, at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  remodel 
their  institutions  wheD  and  as  they  please.  It  is  to 
such  a state,  one  having  these  powers  and  attributes, 
that  this  legislative  missive  of  ours  is  to  be  sent,  by 
which,  we,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America — the  representatives  of  a people  entirely 
foreign  toTexas — without  the  semblance  of  power, 
authority,  or  right,  to  intermeddle  in  their  concerns, 
we  declare  our  consent — yes,  sir,  that  is  the  word, 
our  consent — that  the  territory,  which  rightfully  be- 
longs not  to  us,  but  to  them,  may  be  erected  into  a 
new  state.  We  prescribe  the  name  to  be  given  to  it 
— we  designate  the  form  of  government  it  shall  re- 
ceive— we  specify  in  detail  the  mode  of  its  erection, 
all  which  acts  are  to  be  performed  by  the  people  of 
Texas — and  we  require  that  the  evidence  of  this 
shall  be1  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  within  a time  which  is  limited  by  us,  for  our 
final  action.  Can  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
have  given  us  a power  to  do  this?  thus  insolently  to 
trample  upon  the  rights,  the  dignity,  the  self-respect, 
of  a sister  republic?  Sir,  I do  not  profess  to  know 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Texas.  I have  been 
taught  to  believe  them  brave — men  attaching  a high 
value  to  the  independence  which  they  have  achieved 
— personally  sensitive  to  their  rights  as  freemen — 
alive  to  whatever  concerns  their  honor  and  dignity 
as  a nation.  And  it  is  to  such  a people,  and  in  the 
face  of  tne  civilized  world,  that  we  are  to  send  this 
insolent  missive— to  declare  our  gracious  eonsent, 
that  they  may  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way?  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  that  would  be  loo  great  an  in- 
dulgence— not  in  their  own  way,  hut  in  the  precise 
mode,  and  with  the  specified  conditions,  which  we 
prescribe. 

Can  we  place  ourselves  in  any  attitude  more  ex- 
traordinary than  this,  before  the  nations  of  the  world? 
Can  a more  direct  and  wanton  insult  be  offered  to  the 
government  and  people  of  Texas?  Sir,  if  this  pro- 
posal had  come  from  one  opposed  to  the  incorpora- 
ration  of  Texas  into  this  Union,  it  might  have  been 
considered  an  ingenious  made  of  defeating  the  mea- 
sure, by  offering  to  her  a proposition  which  she 
could  not  accept  without  dishonor.  Test  the  char- 
acter of  this  measure,  by  applying  it  to  yourselves. 
Would  you  consent  to  receive  such  a message  from 
any,  the  most  powerful  nation  under  Heaven?  If  all 
Europe  were  combined  in  one  vast  monarchy,  with 
giant  intellect,  and  martial  prowess  of  a Napoleon  at 
its  head,  would  you  brook  such  arrogance?  the  gra- 
cious consent  of  a foreign  nation,  that  you  should 
remodel  your  own  domestic  institutions,  in  a mode 
prescribed  by  them,  and  to  be  submitted  to  their  final 
action?  Such  a proposal  addressed  to  you,  would  be 
lolly,  madness;  would  it  not  also  be  insolence?  would 
you  bear  it?  i remind  senators  that  nations  are  equal, 
the  smallest  with  the  greatest — that  a dwarf,  his  di- 
minutive stature  notwithstanding,  may  have  the  feel- 
ings, as  he  has  the  rights  of  the  giant. 

Shall  I be  told  that  these  preliminaries  are  neces 
sary  to  call  into  exercise  tiie  power  which  you  claim 
for  congress,  the  power  to  admit  new  stales?  Be  it 
so;  and  what  more  decisive  evidence  do  you  require, 
that  a power  which  leads  to  such  absurdities,  could 
never  have  been  conferred  by  the  constitution?  It  is 
with  tiie  precise  purpose  of  propounding  this  inquiry, 


athat  I have  presented  the  resolution  in  this  aspect. 
I deduce  from  it  a stringent  argument  against  the 
existenceof  such  a power,  because  of  the  absurdi- 
ties to  which  it  leads.  Sir,  this  will  be  no  answer  to 
the  people  of  Texas.  They  will  point  to  the  treaty 
making  power,  and  tell  you,  they  are  ready  to  nego- 
tiate with  you  as  equals,  but  not  to  be  dictated  to  as 
slaves.  It  will  be  no  enviable  office,  which  will  be 
entrusted  to  the  bearer  of  this  message  to  that  peo- 
ple, if  they  are  true  to  themselves  If  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  soldiers  of  San  Jacinto  has  still 
a resting  place  in  their  bosoms,  his  stay  among  them 
will  be  short — they  will  repel  his  proposal,  as  inso- 
lent, and  insulting.  If  that  spirit  has  departed — if 
they  can  tamely  submit  to  an  indignity  like  this,  are 
they  fit  to  be  the  associates  of  a free  people?  1 do 
not  anticipate  such  submission  from  the  people  of 
Texas.  Friends  may  indeed  take  liberties  with  each 
other,  but  this  seems  to  me  too  gross  for  tolerance. — 
Sir,  the  senator  from  Missouri  has  seen,  and  has 
avoided  this  error,  in  the  bill  which  he  has  proposed. 

I turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional power.  The  resolution  before  us  is  fa- 
miliar to  senators.  1 need  not  recite  it.  It  proposes 
substantially  that  Texas  should  by  our  consent  do 
certain  things  as  preliminary  to  her  admission  by  le- 
gislative act,  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

In  considering  it,  my  first  inquiry  is,  docs  the  con- 
stitution give  power  to  any  department  of  the  go- 
vernment other  than  congress,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  this  Union?  If  that  question  be  affirmatively  an- 
swered, it  will  go  far  to  settle  this  controversy,  be- 
cause we  may  be  very  sure  that  a grant  of  power 
like  this,  once  made  to  one  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  not  be  rendered  to  another  depart- 
ment. Now,  at  the  very  moment  of  instituting  this 
inquiry,  you  are  met  by  a plain  and  significant 
clause  of  the  constitution,  giving  power  to  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  “to  make  treaties,”  and  by  the  un- 
qualified admission  of  our  opponents,  that  this  power 
extends  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  They 
do  not  deny  that  the  power  to  do  the  very  same  thing, 
which  they  propose  to  accomplish  by  this  resolution, 
is  vested  by  tiie  constitution  in  another  department 
of  the  government.  They  are  estopped  from  deny- 
ing it,  for  they  asserted  it  totis  viribus,  in  advocating 
the  treaty  with  Texas.  That  measure  was  based  on 
this  identical  right  of  the  president  and  senate.  It 
may,  however,  be  sustained  proprio  vigore , and  inde- 
pendently of  the  admission  of  the  advocates  of  this 
resolution.  I am  not  going  to  detain  you  by  an  ar- 
gument on  this  subject.  I did  that  when.  Ihe  treaty 
was  under  discussion.  I stated  then,  and  now  repeat, 
i that  this  power  is  expressly  granted — that  it  is  a ne- 
cessary incident  to  sovereignty,  unless  expressly  re- 
strained by  the  constitution — that  a sovereign  state 
invested  with  the  power  to  declare  offensive,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  defensive  war, 
and  with  the  consequent  power  to  terminate  hostili- 
ties by  treaty,  must  have  the  right  if  its  interests, 
and  especially  if  its  safety  required  it,  to  stipulate 
for  the  retention  of  the  fruits  of  its  victories;  of  ter- 
ritories which  its  arms  had  conquered.  I presented 
to  you  then,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
affirmance  of  this  power,  winch  has  been  again  re- 
ferred to  in  this  discussion,  and  I say  now,  that  the 
power  being  thus  clearly  shown  to  exist,  the  occa- 
sion for  its  exercise,  must  be  determined  under  the 
checks  and  responsibilities,  which  the  constitution 
provides  and  imposes.  I add,  that  this  exercise  of 
treaty-making  power,  is  sustained  by  the  uninter- 
rupted usage  of  the  government,  and  tias  been  affirm- 
ed by  each  and  every  department,  legislative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial.  1 call  the  attention  of  the  se- 
nate to  these  facts  now,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing this  proposition,  and  propounding  these  inquiries. 
The  right  to  acquire  foreign  territory  has  been  shown 
and  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  treaty-making  power. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  power,  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  states  of  this  Union,  must  con- 
cur. Is  it  then  probable,  that  the  convention  would 
have  conferred  upon  a bare  majority  of  congress, 
this  same  power,  which  they  had  previously  granted? 
Is  it  not  yet  more  improbable,  that  the  still  higher 
power,  of  acquiring  states,  not  territories;  and  not 
merely  of  acquiring  them,  to  be  governed  as  territo- 
ries, but  of  incorporating  them  to  inslanti  into  the 
Union,  would  have  been  conferred  on  such  majority 
in  congress,  in  one  branch  of  which,  the  representa- 
tives of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  would  con- 
trol the  remaining  three-fourths? 

Philosophers  tell  us,  that  Nature  delights  in  few 
causes.  When,  in  considering  ny  one  of  her  ope- 
rations, you  can  distinctly  trace  it  to  an  adequate 
cause,  the  mind  reposes  in  the  certainty  winch  it  has 
attained,  and  does  not  go  in  search  of  others,  to 
which  it  might  have  been  conjecturally  ascribed. — 
The  analogy  holds  in  examining  a constitution  of 
government.  When  a given  power  is  found  to  have 
been  vested  in  ooe  class  of  functionaries,  you  do  not 


torture  the  instrument,  to  discover  whether  anotheo 
set  of  public  agents,  may  not  put  forth  a claim  tt 
participate  in  its  exercise.  Nosv,  you  find  the  righ) 
to  acquire  foreign  territory  vested  in  the  president 
and  two-thirds  of  the  states.  You  find  this  invent 
ment  of  power  affirmed  by  every  department  of  our 
government — by  the  concurring  testimony  of  our 
statesmen — by  the  actual  admission  of  our  oppo- 
nents in  the  present  discussion.  Is  not  the  presump 
tion  a fair  one,  that  it  is  exclusively  vested  there? — 
If  the  treaty-making  power  be  adequate  to  this  ob- 
ject, why  look  for  it  elsewhere?  Gentlemen  have 
been  pressed  by  this  argument.  I do  not  now  advert 
to  the  generalities  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  McDuffie.)  These  may  be  safely  left  to 
an  enlightened  public  judgment.  Other  gentlemen 
however,  have  sought  to  avoid  it  by  a distinction  be- 
ween  domain,  and  empire — between  a territory , and 
and  a state.  The  distinguished  senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  N.  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Woodbury)  par  nobile  fralrum,  in  the  zeal,  and  abili- 
ty. which  they  have  exhibited  in  thisdiscussion,  have 
both  contended  for  this  distinction.  Let  us  see  if  it 
be  tenable. 
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The  proposition  is,  that  while  the  president  and 
two-thirds  of  the  senate,  can  acquire  foreign  territo- 
ry, congress  alone  can  acquire  a foreign  state, 
and  admit  it  into  the  Union,  and  can  do  this  by  a 
mere  majority.  Now,  sir,  I pray  you  to  remark, 
that  in  each  of  these  cases,  both  territory,  and  inha- 
bitants are  necessarily  obtained.  If  you  acquire  the 
territory,  you  get  the  men,  who  occupy  it.  If  you 
acquire  the  men,  the  state,  you  get  the  territory 
which  they  occupy.  Look  at  this  proposition.  Here 
is  a question  between  the  treaty-making  power, 
which  requires  the  assent  of  two-third3  of  the  states, 
and  the  ordinary  legislative  power,  exercised  by  a 
bare  majority  of  congress.  The  proposition  of  our 
opponents,  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  states,  in  the 
exertion  of  this  higher  power,  may  acquire  foreign 
territory — foreign  acres — but  that  the  infinitely  more 
important  acquisition  to  this  Union,  of  a foreign  state, 
including  the  land,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  sovereign- 
ty, can  only  be  made  by  the  smaller  power,  that 
which  is  entrusted  to  a majority  of  congress.  The 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  land — but  less  than  one-fourth  of  them  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  a bare  majority  of 
voices  in  the  senate,  may  acquire  the  land,  its  inha- 
bitants, and  its  sovereignty.  Do  you  say,  that  in  this 
latter  mode,  you  have  not  the  fee  in  the  land?  No, 
sir — you  have  not — but  neither  have  you  the  fee  in 
the  land,  which  1 individually  possess.  You  have, 
however,  dominion  over  il — you  can  tax  it — and  if 
Texas  were  admitted  as  a state  to-morrow,  you 
would  have  exactly  the  same  dominion  over  the 
lands  of  Texas,  as  you  have  over  mine,  and  those  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Now,  consider 
the  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  acquisition. — 
If  you  take  foreign  territory  under  the  treaty-making 
power,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
it  remains  as  territory,  subject  to  your  dominion,  un- 
til congress  in  its  discretion,  after  the  requisite  pro- 
bation, shall  elevate  it  to  the  condition  of  a state. — 
In  this  case,  the  combined  action  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  and  of  congress,  is  necessary  to  incorpo- 
rate a foreign  people  into  our  Union — and  this,  only 
after  a period  of  territorial  probation.  See  in  tins 
mode  how  many  safeguards  are  provided.  But  look' 
at  the  other.  If  you  take  it  under  a resolution  of  a 
bare  majority  of  congress,  it  is  immediately  incor- 
porated into  our  Union — witli  this  only  difference, 
that  the  fee  of  the  land  is  in  the  newly  admitted  slate, 
instead  of  the  United  States.  Then  it  was  these  vile 
foreign  acres,  that  our  fathers  were  afraid  of,  vviien 
they  required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  slates, 
to  bring  them  within  our  limits — but  foreign  men, 
were  so  perfectly  harmless,  that  they  might  at  once 
be  incorporated  into  our  Union,  made  politically 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  by  a bare 
majority  of  congress.  If  we  wanted,  and  Great 
Britain  was  willing  to  cede  to  us,  an  island  in  any  of 
the  waters  which  How  between  our  shores,  the  pre- 
sident and  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
states,  must  consent  to  the  acquisition — but  if  all 
Canada,  including  these  very  islands,  should  assert 
and  establish  their  independence,  or  Great  Britain 
should  yield  il,  the  president,  and  a mere  majority  of 
congress,  might  at  once,  make  them  part,  and  par- 
cel, of  our  confederacy,  on  an  equal  footing  with  tiie 
other  stales  of  the  Union.  Sir,  l!ie  respect  which  I 
feel  for  these  distinguished  senators,  shall  he  extend- 
ed to  their  argument.  I will  not  subject  it  to  further 
comment,  but  leave  it,  with  this  brief  exposition,  to 
the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  hesitate  to  al- 
low to  the  treaty  making  power, the  exclusive  right  to 
acquire  foreign  territory,  because  they  say  it  may 
also  be  acquired  by  discovery,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  that  power,  and  by  conquest.  A little  rettee- 
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lion  will  I think  remove  this  difficulty.  The  treaty- 
making power  applies  to  territory,  which  has  been 
appropriated,  arid  is  possessed  by  a foreign  nation, 
not  to  territory,  which  is  uninhabited,  or  without  an 
owner,  competent  to  assert  a claim  to  it.  The  dis- 
t^iction  is  as  plain,  as  the  reason  for  it,  is  obvious. 
The  one,  is  the  subject  of  contract — the  other,  is  the 
object  of  discovery,  or  subject  to  the  laws  of  war. 
The  rights  of  the  national  occupant,  must  be  acquir- 
ed in  the  one  case.  In  the  others,  there  is  no  occu- 
pant to  contest  the  rights,  which  discovery,  and  sub- 
sequent occupation,  or  the  rights  of  war  imparl.  In 
the  first  case,  you  contract  with  those  who  are  in 
possession,  for  the  transfer  of  their  rights,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  treaty.  In  the  other  cases,  those 
of  discover^,  followed  by  occupancy  or  of  conquest, 
prosecuted  to  entire  subjection,  it  is  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  vests  the  title,  arid  subjects  the  territory 
to  your  dominion.  The  one  is  acquired  by  contract 

the  other  is  incident  to  your  state,  arid  condition 

as  a nation.  Take  an  example.  You  : cquired  Loui- 
siana by  treaty.  It  was  the  properly  of  France,  arid 
her  rights  were  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  any  power  to  acquire  it, 
but  felt  the  stringent  necessity  of  assuming  it,  seems 
never  to  have  dreamed  that  it  could  be  done  by  an 
act  of  congress.  There  was  a contract  to  be  entered 
into  with  France.  That  contract  would  be  a treaty. 
The  power  to  make  treaties,  was  given  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  president  and  senate,  and  therefore 
he  negotiated  it,  and  submitted  it  to  the  senate;doubt- 
ing  indeed  his  power  to  acquire  it  in  that  mode,  but 
never  dreaming  that  he  could  obtain  it  in  any  other 

Take  now  the  case  of  Oregon.  A portion  of  the 
western  part  of  this  continent,  was  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated by  civilized  man.  We  acquired  a title  to 
it  by  discovery,  and  occupancy,  and,  ipso  facto,  it  be- 
came subject  to  our  dominion.  There  was  no  treaty, 
because  there  was  none  to  treat  with.  We  have  re- 
sorted to  treaty  u ith  Spain,  however,  to  fortify  our 
title,  and  with  Great  Britain,  to  adjust  our  boundary 

and  in  the  latter  case,  have  embarrassed  our  claim, 

by  stipulations  applicable  to  the  whole  territory. 

"So  in  the  case  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest, 
without  treaty.  That  can  only  be  done  where  the 
occupying  nation  is  reduced  to  absolute  subjection — 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  states.  In  that  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  discovery,  there  is  no  person  to  treat  with, 
and  the  conqueror,  like  the  discoverer,  retains  his 
possession  because  there  is  none  to  contest  it.  The 
position  is  still  untouched,  that  the  territory  of  an  in- 
dependent state,  can  only  be  acquired  by  contract 
with  that  state,  and  that  the  power  to  make  such 
contract,  is  bv  our  constitution  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent and  two-thirds  of  the  senate. 

Thus  then,  the  fact  that  territory  may  be  acquired 
by  discovery,  or  by  conquest,  and  without  Lhe  inter- 
vention of  the  treaty-making  power,  does  not  affect 
the  exclusiveness  of  that  power,  as  applied  to  terri- 
tory, which,  like  that  of  Texas,  has  been  appropri- 
ated. and  must  be  bargained  for,  before  it  is  obtain- 
ed, for  that  can  only  be  done  by  treaty. 

I come  now  to  consider  that  which  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  says  is  the  great  question  in  this 
case.  In  all  the  Protean  variety,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  exhibited,  in  the  several  projects  which 
have  been  presented,  the  very  multitude  of  which, 
affords  presumptive  evidence  of  the  inaptitude  of 
any  of  them,  the  self-same  question  is  still  forced 
upon  us.  Can  congress  incorporate  a foreign  slate 
into  Ibis  union?  Can  the  members  of  that  body,  re 
presenting  the  people  of  twenty-six  confederated 
sovereignties,  by  a bare  majority  of  a quorum,  in 
each  branch,  compel  the  states  they  represent,  to 
take  a foreign  state  to  their  bosoms— can  they  im- 
part to  that  state,  the  privileges  of  their  constituents; 
wed  them  to  its  fortunes — load  them  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities? 

The  powers  granted  to  congress,  are  legislative 
powers.  Its  words  are,  “All  legislative  powers  he- 
rein granted,”  &c.  Sir,  this  is  not  a question  of  le- 
gislation It  is  not  a question  what  shall  be  law  in 
this  country,  but  what  the  country  shall  be,  which  is 
subject  to  our  laws — not  what  shall  be  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  what  the  U.N1  I'ED 
STATES  THEMSELVES  shall  be.  It  concerns 
our  political  being,  the  mode  ol  our  existence  as  a 
nation— not  simply  the  rules  by  which  we  shall  be 
governed,  or  the  laws  which  we  shall  obey,  but  our 
existence  itself.  Emphatically  the  question  is  to 
be  or  not  to  be,” — to  be,  as  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
on’the  valor  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  we  are, 
a free,  and  indigenous,  and  a peculiar  people— bap- 
tized in  their  blood,  by  the  cherished  name  which 
they  bestowed  upon  us,  or  a mongrel  race,  mixed  up 
with  nations  of  every  clime,  aliens  alike  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  to  our  institutions.  Does  the  constitution 
give  to  a majority  of  congress,  without  stint  or  limit, 
the  power  to  do  this — the  power  to  change  our  na- 
turc — to  alter  the  mode  of  our  existence — to  destroy 


our  national  individuality?  That  is  the  question  to 
be  examined. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislative  power,  say  that  it 
is  broadly  inscribed  on  the  page  of  the  constitution — 
plainly  registered  there — in  lerms  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood — that  it  is  a power  which  is  not 
bounded  by  our  own  territory,  but  one  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  territory  of  the  union  and 
of  the  universe.  Sir,  if  the  position  for  which  hono- 
rable senators  contend  be  true,  it  is  indeed  unlimited 
and  illimitable.  A majority  of  congress  may  incor- 
porate into  Ibis  union,  Canada  and  Texas — Nova 
Scotia  and  Mexico — New  Brunswick  and  Central 
America.  They  may  sweep  this  western  continent, 
and.  passing  the  bounds  of  ocean,  may  traverse  the 
globe  in  its  exercise.  The  senator  from  Penn,  tells 
me  the  power  will  never  be  thus  abused.  That,  sir, 
is  not  with  me  the  question.  Ido  not  inquire  whether 
congress  will,  or  will  not,  thus  use,  or  thus  abuse  it. 

I deny  that  they  possess  it.  I deny  it  with  the  earnest- 
ness which  a free  born  man  may  feel  when  contend- 
ing for  his  political  existence.  Truly,  sir,  this  is  a 
contest  for  political  exi-tence.  The  question  whether 
Texas  shall  become  pari  of  this  union,  considered 
simply  in  itself,  or  even  with  all  the  evils,  which 
political  jealousy  ascribes  to  it,  or  those  still  more 
alarming  results,  which  a damning  fanaticism  has 
conjured  up,  lo  startle  us  from  our  propriety,  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  means 
which  are  to  be  used  for  its  accomplishment — the 
power  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  usurped  to 
effect  it.  Sir,  I cannot  compare  the  value  of  Texas, 
with  that  of  the  constitution  of  my  country.  They 
are  not  relative  qualities.  Its  genial  climate — its 
prolific  soil — the  advantages  of  its  position — the  se- 
curity it  may,  (will  it?)  impart  to  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  south — multiply  each  of  these  ele- 
ments into  the  other,  and  how  will  the  aggregate 
product  compare  with  our  own  glorious  union?  How 
will  they  compensate  for  a violated  constitution?  Or 
say  that  the  constitution  gives  this  tremendous  power; 
that  we  enjoy  our  political  existence — our  national 
individuality — perfect  union  among  ourselves,  and 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world — at  the  will  of 
a majority  of  congress — that  we  hold  the  right,  the 
inestimable  privilege,  of  preserving  this  union  as  it 
is,  by  such  a tenure,  then  truly  sir,  we  are  aliens  in 
the  home  of  our  fathers.  This  is  not  the  domestic  al- 
tar, at  which  they  worshinped.  We  have  no  longer 
a country,  which  is  worth  the  struggle  by  which  its 
freedom  was  achieved.  Emphatically,  sir, 

“A  home  and  a country  remain  not  to  us.’’ 

1 will  not  pursue  these  reflections.  1 will  lepress 
the  feeling  winch  (hey  excite.  The  constitution  is 
still  inviolate.  It  may  yet  be  preserved.  We  are  on 
the  brink  of  a precipice,  but  the  gulf  which  yawns 
beneath  us  is  open  to  our  view.  Let  us  survey  it 
steadily,  and  without  dismay — with  the  intelligence, 
and  with  the  calmness  too,  which  becomes  us,  re- 
membering the  conservative  character  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States. 

What  is  it  which  we  are  required  to  do?  We  are 
here  the  representatives  already,  of  twenty-six  con- 
federated sovereignties,  joined  together  in  that  “more 
perfect  union,”  winch  it  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  constitution  to  establish  and  perpetuate.  Our 
numbers  have  been,  and  may  yet  be,  enlarged,  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  constitution  prescribes,  until  the 
waters  of  the  Pacifie,  as  well  as  of  the  Atlantic, 
shall  wash  our  shores.  That  process  is  too  slow  to 
satisfy  our  lust  of  dominion.  The  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution impede  our  progress  to  empire,  and  we  must 
overleap  its" bounds.  Roving  in  scattered  numbers, 
amid  extended  forests,  yet  unsubdued  by  our  indus- 
try, we  still  pant  for  more;  and  will,  if  this  measure 
be  consummated  in  the  form  which  is  proposed,  have 
prostrated  the  palladium  of  our  liberty,  in  our  eager- 
ness for  the  acquisition  of  territory. 

Mr.  President,  I am  imperatively  called  to  resist 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a manifest  usurpation  of 
power.  I do  not  mean  to  detain  you  by  an  elaborate 
argument  on  this  subject.  At  this  stage  of  the  de- 
bate, I have  only  to  glean,  where  others  have  reap- 
ed. Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  resolution  proposes 
nothing  which  the  constitution  does  not  expressly 
authorize — lhat  it  provides  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  slate,  and  that  the  power  to  do  so,  is  given  by 
the  constitution,  lotidem  verbis.  They  go  by  the  book. 
Here  are  the  words:  “New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  congress  into  this  Union.”  The  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  triumphanily  tells  us,  here  is  the  power 
expressly  given,  given  by  the  very  let'erof  the  con- 
stitution, and  given  without  stint.  If  we  would  limit 
it,  we  are  required  to  show  the  limitation,  and  our 
anihority  for  imposing  it.  Sir,  senators  who  have 
preceded  me  have  .met  this  requisition  1 do  not 
propose  to  retrace  their  steps.  They  have  subjected 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  to  a critical  analysis. 
They  have  exposed  its  origin,  traced  jts  history  in 


the  convention,  shown  you  how,  and  under  wha 
circumstances,  it  was  m odified,  and  how  and  with 
what  motive,  it  was  adopted.  They  have  confirmed 
their  interpretion  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
American  statesmen,  and  by  the  uninterupted  usaget 
of  our  government.  Yes,  sir,  the  position,  so  confi- 
dently announced  in  the  opening  argument  of  the 
senator  has  been  already  refuted.  The  power  has 
been  nailed  to  the  counter,  as  spurious  coin,  not 
issuing  from  the  constitutional  mint. 

Still  we  hear  of  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the 
letter  of  the  constitution,  as  if  senators  unable  to 
sustain  the  proposition,  by  the  plain,  obvious  consti- 
tutional import  of  the  lerms,  or  by  reference  to  the 
context — or  to  the  subject  matter — or  to  the  effects 
and  consequences — or  to  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
rule,  or  by  any  of  the  enlarged  views  of  statesmen, 
could  find  no  other  shelter  for  it  but  in  the  letter 
of  the  very  instrument  ft  would  violate,  couched 
there  like  a worm  in  the  bark,  slowly,  but  surely 
destroying  the  stately  tree  of  the  forest,  which  gives 
it  shelter, 

Thus  protected  as  he  supposes,  by  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  the  voice  of  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  heard  promulgating  another  rule:  “It  is  not 
allowed  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpreta- 
tion.” Sir,  lhat  rule  is  quaintly,  yet  strongly  ex- 
pressed, and,  as  the  author  applies  it,  is  undeniable; 
but  its  application  to  this  controversy  does  as  much 
iniustiee  toVatte!,as  what  is  called  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  this  clause,  does  to  the  framers  of 
the  constitution.  Did  it  escape  the  senator,  that  the 
rule  was  applied  by  Vattel  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  and  not  of  constitutions  of  government,  and 
lhat  it  rests  upon  a principle,  which  renders  it  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  latter?  ^The  reason  of  the  rule, 
as  it  is  stated  by  Vattel,  is  this:  “If  he  who  could  and 
ougty.  to  have  expressed  himself  clearly,  and  fully, 
has  not  done  it,  it  is  worse  for  him.  He  cannot  be 
allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  which 
he  has  not  expressed.”  Now,  in  relation  to  a treaty, 
which  is  an  instrument  executed  between  parties, 
whose  interests  are  distinct  from,  and  antagonist  to 
each  other,  this  rule  is  obviously  just,  but  it  has,  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  being  himself  the  judge, 
not  the  slightest  application  to  a constitution  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  an  expression  of  the  public  will, 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  people.  In  its  legitimate 
operation,  it  is  a penalty  imposed  upon  a party,  for 
neglecting  to  do,  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  If 
applied,  as  it  is  attempted  to  apply  it  here,  the  pen- 
alty would  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  their  agents.  Is  this  democracy?  Do  our 
opponents  thus  manifest  their  love  for  the  people? 

I yield,  however,  to  the  senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, argumenti  gratia,  the  benefit  of  the  rule.  I deny 
that  the  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  while  I 
maintain  that  it  is  repelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. Addressing  myself  to  the  legal  mind  of 
the  senate,  I remind  gentlemen  of  the  legal  maxim, 
qui  litzret  in  liter  a,  liocret  in  cortice : and  of  anoiher, 
scire  leges,  non  hoc  est  verba  earum  tenere,  sed  vim  ac 
potestatem;  and  of  the  rule,  as  it  is  well  laid  down, 
by  an  eminent  jurist  of  our  own:  “The  reason  and  in- 
tention of  the-lawgiver,  will  control  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  when  the  latter  would  lead  to  palpable 
injustice,  contradiction  and  absurdity.  Instances 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  propriety  of  this  rule 
were  given  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  ( VI r. 
Rives.)  With  these,  our  earlier  reading  has  render- 
ed most  of  us  familiar.  1 have  met  with  one,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  in  the  books,  but  which  rests  in 
tradition,  and  to  which  senators  may  not  therefoie 
have  had  access.  It  w.ts  the  decision  of  a learned 
antiquary,  whose  voice  was  formerly  heard  in  the 
halls  of  "congress,  on  the  question,  whether  the  ma- 
riner’s compass  was  known  to  the  ancients.  In  giv- 
ing his  opinion,  he  described  a number  of  instruments 
which  were  in  use  in  ancient  limes,  between  which, 
and  the  mariner’s  coinpass,  it  required  antiquarian 
optics  to  discern  the  slighest  resemblance,  and  con- 
cluded by  a reference  which  might  be  considered  as 
authoritatively  settling  the  question  to  the  very  let- 
ter. It  was  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  their  tarry  ing  three  days  in  Syracuse,  and 
then  adds,  “and  from  thence  we  fetched  a compass, 
and  came  to  Rhegmm.”  The  decision  in  that  case 
was  founded  on  the  letter  of  the  text.  This  was 
conclusive.  The  compass  must  have  been  in  Syra- 
cuse, or  it  could  not  nave  oeen  letened  fro  n thence. 
But  it  had  something  more  than  the  mere  letter  to 
sustain  it.  It  was  a nautical  instrument,  and  the 
parties  were  journeying  on  the  sea. 

But  more  gravely,  sir.  L deny  that  the  power  is 
given  by  the  letter  of  the  con->titution.  1 take  the 
definition  of  the  word  stale,  which  is  given  by  Vattel, 
and  quoted  by  the  senator  fiom  ^Pennsylvania,  and  [ 
deny  tnat  it  necessarily  conveys  the  meaning  which 
is  imputed  to  it.  A slate  is  a body  politic — an  as- 
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of  union?  Tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  formed  for  the  free  and  independent  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  for  them  alone.  It  is  so  de 
dared  in  the  preamble  Southern  men  will  do  well 
to  stand  by  this  principle.  Its  legislation  was  de- 

_ __  i _ signed  to  operate  within  the  limits  defined  Dy  the 

the  word  ‘states'  in  the  constitution,  include  all  these?  j treaty  of  peace,  and  such  as  should  thereafter  be  le 


soeiation  ol  men  united  lor  their  common  benefit  and 
stages  is  but  a multiple  of  this.  It  is  a generic  term, 
of  which  there  are  many  species.  They  are  impe- 
rial, and  royal,  despotic,  and  simply  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  republican, democratic.  They  are  depen- 
dent and  independent,  foreign  and  domestic.  Does 


No  one  will  affirm  that — but  if  not  all,  which  does 
it  include?  Slicking  to  the  letter,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  all,  how  can  it  he  applied  to  one  ra- 
ther than  the  other?  It  imports,  as  we  have  seen, 
bodies  of  men  politically  associated;  but  unless  some 
qualifying  term  he  added,  it  means  nothing  more. — 
The  advocates  of  this  resolution,  say  states  mean  fo- 
reign states,  and  therefore  they  add  to  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  the  qualifying  term  foreign.  They 
interpolate,  not  we.  Why  may  we  not  say,  it  means 
domestic,  and  add  that  qualifying  term?  Why  should 
either  of  these  be  added  in  preference  to  any  other 
of  the  qualifying  terms,  as  republican,  dependent, 
independent?  The  point  of  the  argument  is,  that  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  is  indeterminate — that  it 
can  only  be  rendered  certain,  by  having  some  quali- 
fication prefixed  to  it — that  the  word  states  in  itself, 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  any  particular  kind  of 
states,  foreign  or  domestic,  nor  necessarily  embrace 
all  kinds.  That  it  does  not  per  se,  manifest  the  in- 
tention of  the  convention — and,  therefore,  that  this 
intention,  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  letter  or  the 
clause,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  We  read  in  the 
decalogue.  “Thou  shall  not  kill” — and  the  penalty 
ol  disobedience  was  death;  for  it  is  added,  “The 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  biood  of  him  that  shed  it.”  Now, 
the  word  kill,  like  the  word  slates,  is  a generic  term, 
It  may  with  proper  qualifying  terms  prefixed  to  it, 
be  applied  io  every  species  of  homicide,  justifiable,  I 
excusable,  and  felonious.  As  used  in  the  decalogue, 
was  it  intended  to  embrace  all  thesi?  The  act  of 
Phinehas,  in  killing  the  Midianitish  woman  and  her 
paramour,  received  the  direct  approbation  of  God 
himself.  Homicide  is  commanded,  and,  therefore, 
justified — is  excusable,  and  therefore  lightly  visit- 
ed— is  deliberate,  malicious,  arid  therefore  punished 
with  death.  Did  the  decalogue  confound  these  dis- 
tinctions? In  the  spirit  of  that  bloody  code  which 
punished  equally,  idleness  and  murder,  because  the 
first  deserved  death,  and  for  the  second,  no  greater 
punishment  could  be  devised,  did  the  decalogue  de- 
nounce the  punisnment  of  death,  against  every  man 
who  killed  another?  We  know  it  did  not;  but  the 
intention  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  is  sought  else- 
where than  in  the  letter  of  that  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I think,  then,  1 am  authorised  to 
say  that  the  letter  of  this  clause,  is  so  far  as  it  de 
pends  upon  the  word  states,  is  itself  uncertain,  and 
does  not  forbid  the  application  of  the  rules  of  legiti 
mate  interpretation — mat  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
rule,  which,  argumenli  gratia,  I have  yielded  to  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania — on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a word  of  indeterminate  import,  that  it  needs  in- 
terpretation, and  therefore  may  be  interpreted.  The 
power  to  admit  foreign  slates,  by  legislative  resolu- 
tion, is  not  then  given  by  the  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  may  have  been  intended,  but  it  is  not  so 
expressed.  Whether  it  was  intended  or  not,  is  the 
precise  object  of  inquiry.  That  is  the  field  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  it  is  alike  open  to  us,  who  deny,  as  to 
those  who  assert  it.  They  stand  upon  no  advantage 
ground,  from  having  the  letter  of  the  constitution 
with  them. 


gitimately  acquired  as  territory.  Such,  without  the 
power  of  acquiring  even  territory,  by  treaty,  w as  the 
distinctive  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  usque  ad  mortem. 
He  died  in  that  faith.  Such  also,  without  this  limi- 
tation, have  hitherto  been  the  concurring  opinions  of 
all  other  American  statesmen.  The  resolution  we 
are  considering  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  legislation,  overleaps  those  bounds.  It  not  only 
overleaps  them,  but  it  has  no  operation  at  all,  until 
it  gets  beyond  our  own  limits.  As  it  passes  from 
your  hands,  and  while  it  remains  in  the  U.  States  it 
is  caput  mortuum.  Life,  vitality,  can  only  be  impart- 
ed to  it  by  the  government  and  people  of  Texas, 
acting  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  If  that  people, 


with  a just  sense  of  this  aggression  upon  their  rights  ,uiiw 

and  upon  their  national  dignity  as  a sovereign  and  , had'"'’i'n dueecT ' them  carefully  to 
independent  stale,  your  equal  in  their  claim  upon  1 


lowing  the  uniform  analogy  of  the  constitution] 
should  not  the  same  word  have  the  same  interprela 
tion  in  the  grant? 

There  is  another,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  consider 
it  a stronger  reason  in  support  of  this  argument. 

The  power  to  admit  foreign  states  into  the  union, 
all  will  agree  is  a much  larger  power,  than  that  of 
admitting  those  which  were  composed  of  people  al- 
ready within  our  territorial  limits.  The  latter  was 
limited,  the  former  is  unlimited.  It  was  vastly  more 
interesting  to  the  existing  members  of  the  union — - 
more  difficult  in  its  exercise — more,  far  more  im- 
portant in  its  consequences.  They  might  be  willing, 
although  even  that  consent  was  reluctantly  wrong 
from  some  of  them,  still  they  might  be  willing  to 
admit  the  inhabitants  of  territories,  whose  1 i nr. its 
were  within  those  of  the  United  States,  into  union 
with  them,  and  yet  be  very  unwilling  to  extend  this 
privilege  to  those  of  a foreign  land.  Unquestionably, 
such  an  extension  would  be  a greater  concessibn;  it 
would  confer  upon  congress  a larger  power — it  would 
repose  a more  delicate  trust.  The  caution  which 

unit  this  power, 


. I when  applied  to  the  admission  of  states,  newly  creat- 

the  courtesy  of  nations,  shall  repel  it  with  scorn,  I ^ vv ; i , n our  existing  boundaries,  would  operate 
the  poor  bantling  is  destined  never  to  see  the  light  w j i |j  accumulated  force,  when  provision  was  to  be 
of  day,  although  it  will  have  been  very  much  ( ma(je  jn  the  constitution,  for  transcending  those 
exposed  to  it.  If,  Irom  whatever  cause,  they  tamely  boundaries  by  the  admission  of  foreign  stales.  If 
submit  to  your  mandate,  and  do  your  bidding,  they  senatorSt  w|10  assert  this  power  are  right,  it  is  abso- 
are  the  accoucheurs  who  win  usher  it  inio  being.—  )ute,  unlimited,  divested  of  all  guards,  unenrumber- 
As  it  passes  from  your  hands,  it  will  be  stillborn  and  e(j  ^ any  restraints.  It  is  a power  to  a majority  of 
lifeless.  It  is  the  child I of  many  fathers,  but  they  I a qUorUl„  jn  each  house  of  congress,  with  the  pre- 

; sident,  to  exercise  an  uncontrolled  discretion.  It  is 
| a “chartered  libertine,”  furnished  with  a roving  com- 
i mission  to  range  the  world,  in  quest  of  dominion. — 
I Now,  we  have  seen  with  what  scrupulous  care,  after 
union,  is  immediately  followed  by  two  distinct  pro-,  rRpeate<]  discussion,  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
visions,  which  limit  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  Kuar(jed  ihe  smaller  pow 


alone  can  impart  vitality  to  it.  It  must  be  born  \ 
again,  and  in  a loreign  land. 

We  are  next  to  look  at  the  context.  The  clause  which 
authorises  congress  to  admit  new  states  into  the 


In  considering  the  clause  with  this  view,  we  have 


which  by  their  very  terms,  are  confined  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  is  not  denied.  Now  1 address  my- 
self to  the  senators  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bu-j 
chanan],  and  from  New  Hampsrire,  [Mr.  Woodbu- 
ry.] They  have  argued  th is  question  on  legal  grounds. 
It  is  as  lawyers  I appeal  to  them,  to  say  if  in  conslru-  | 
ing  an  instrument  granting  an  authority,  the  power,  - 
and  the  limitation  of  that  power,  are  not  held  to  j 
have  relation  on  the  same  subject.  Do  they  con-  i 
test  this  proposition?  1 apprehend  not.  Well,  here 
is  the  grant  of  a power  to  admit  new  states,  and  that ! 
is  followed  by  a limitation,  which  prescribes  it  with  j 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  But  the  limitation,  as  all , 
admit,  is  wholly  confined  to  slates  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  natural  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  intended  to  confine  the  grant  in 
like  manner?  Does  the  grant  of  power  relate  to  one 
subject,  and  the  limitation  to  another? — the  power  to 
foreign,  the  limitation  to  domestic  states?  Apart 
from  this  natural,  necessary  relation  between  a 
power,  and  the  limitation  of  the  same  power,  i-.  not  | 
the  inference  irresistible,  that  the  same  3uhject  was  I 
in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  | 
granting  the  power,  as  in  prescribing  its  limitation?. 

Look  to  the  constitution  for  the  proof  how  uni- 
formly this  is  so:  * 

“The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  | 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall! 
-have  at  least  one  representative.”  The  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  is  the  object  of  the  hmi 
tation  as  well  as  of  the  grant. 

“All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 


power,  that  of  admitting  states 


newly  springing  up  within  our  limits.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  have  granted  the  larger, 
more  difficult,  more  dangerous  power,  that  of  ad- 
mitting foreign  states,  without  imposing  some  check, 
some  guard,  some  restraint,  manifesting  the  caution 
which  had  characterized  all  their  deliberations;  nay, 
which  was  actually,  and  at  the  very  moment,  exert- 
ed on  the  less  important  provision  on  the  same  sub- 
ject? In  a word,  can  you  believe  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  confer  the  greater  power,  that  of  admitting 
foreign  states,  absolutely,  unlimited ly,  wholly  with- 
out check  or  restraint — and  it  is  this  for  which  the 
advocates  of  this  resolution  contend — while,  in  the 
very  same  clause  the  smaller  power,  that  of  admit- 
ting states  arising  wilhing  our  limits,  wa->  scrupu- 
lously guarded  by  the  precise  limitations  which  were 
imposed  upon  it?  Credat  Judeas  JJppella.  In  the 
quaint,  but  expressive  language  of  our  nautical  bre- 
thren, you  must  “tell  that  to  the  marines — the  sailors 
won’t  believe  it.” 

Can  your  sir,  can  any  senator,  imagine  a motive 
for  discrimination  between  these  two  powers,  which 
would  not  have  led  to  directly  opposite  results?  which 
would  not  have  imposed  the  stronger  guards  upon 
the  greater,  more  important,  and  more  dangerous 
power?  I aJdress  these  inquiries  respectfully  but 
earnestly  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  se- 
nators, in  a spirit  equally  elevated  above  parly  or 
sectional  considerations,  and  elevated  t <o,  above  the 
imputation  of  them,  and  ask  that  their  answer  may 
be  given  in  the  same  spirit. 

Take  another  view.  Hitherto  I have  been  argu- 
ing as  it  the  word  “states,”  for  the  want  of  some 


the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  pro- 
pose,  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  in  other  bills.” 

a right  to  examine  the  immediate  ^ Here,  again  the  subjects  of  the  grant  and  its  limita- 1 qualifying  term  prefixed  to  it,  was  indeterminate  and 

portion  of  the  instrument,  the  circumstances  in  which  l'on  are  identical.  Bills  for  raising  revenue  are  the  C open  to  interpretation,  and,  even  admitting  this,  have 
’ ' ' object  of  both.  i endeavored  to  show  that  as  used  m ihe  constitution, 

‘Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  I it  was  applied  to  states  arising  within  our  limits. — 

But  ihis  is  yielding  a vantage  ground.  Sir  the  term 
states,  as  it  is  found  in  tne  constitution  is  not  unqua- 
lified. It  has  a qualification,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive of  this  controversy. 


it  had  its  origin;  our  antecedent,  cotemporaneous, 
and  subsequent  history:  the  usage  of  our  government, ! 
and  the  opinions  of  American  statesmen.  1 had. 
prepared  myself  to  do  this,  and  ..tan  early  stage  of 
this  debate,  would  have  submitted  the  result  to  the 
senate.  It  has,  however,  been  done,  and  better 
done,  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  They  have 
proved,  in  my  judgment  unanswerably,  that  all  these 
considerations  concur  to  limit  this  power  of  admis- 
sion to  domestic  slates.  I will  not  repeat  that  argu- 
ment. I should  do  injustice  to  my  own  firm  con- 
viction of  its  intrinsic,  irresistible  force,  if  1 were  to 
atteuipt  to  fortify  it  against  the  assaults  which  have 
been  made  upon  it.  Sir,  the  proposition  for  which 
they  have  contended,  stands  unmoved,  immovable, 
resting  on  its  own  firm  foundation,  like  some  giant 
rock,  against  which  the  waves  of  ocean  break  in 
their  lury,  unly  to  be  thrown  back  in  their  impo- 
tence. I will  not,  therefore,  “ walk  is  the  footsteps 
ol  my  illustrious  predecessors.”  As  l have  said 
before,  the  harvest  was  theirs.  They  have  reaped 
it  nobly,  and  1 thank  them  for  it.  't  here  are  vet  I 
think,  some  gleanings,  winch  may  be  gathered  for 
our  instruction. 

Sir,  I inquire  first,  for  w hose  benefit  did  the  peo 
pie  of  the  United  Slates  join  together  in  this  bond 


taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  Slates  ” This  case  is  ssrikingly  analo 
gous.  The  grant  is  a power  unlimited  as  to  place, 
“to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises.” The  limitation  requires  that  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  No  one  doubts  that  the  grant,  as 
well  as  the  limitation,  is  confined  to  the  United 
SLules. 

“Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood.”  Here,  again,  the  grant 
and  the  limitation  are  applied  to  the  same  subject — 
the  punishment  of  treason. 

This  is  true  of  every  other  clause  in  the  constitution, 
in  w hich  a generai  grant  has  been  subject  to  a subse- 
quent limitation — why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the 
clause  we  are  considering? 

“New  states  may  be  admitted,”  &c.  that  is  the 
grant,  “but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed,"  &c.  and 
that  is  the  limitation.  Now,  in  the  limitation,  every 
body  admits  that  the  term  “new  slates”  means  states 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Why,  fol- 


The  words  are,  “new  states  may  be  admitted,”  &c. 
What  are  new  states?  I do  not  mean  to  refer  to  lex- 
icographers, and  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  mode 
of  interpretation,  resorted  to  by  the  senator  from 
| New  York,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  which  proves  that 
j among  the  the  farmers  of  that  stale,  an  old  worn  out 
farm  becomes  a new  one,  whenever  it  gets,  and  a3 
often  as  it  gets,  a new  owner.  Without  doubt,  the 
suggestion  has  gre  it  force,  but  it  does  not  strike  me. 
No  sir;  my  inquiry  is,  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  term  new,  as  it  was  used  in  the  constitution,  and 
in  this  connexion?  Sir,  I had  carefully  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  this  clause  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention with  a view  to  answer  this  inquiry,  by  their 
exhibition  to  the  senate.  The  lucid  exposition  of 
them  by  the  senators  who  have  preceded  me,  has 
relieved  me  from  this  task.  With  that  exposition 
fresh  in  our  memories,  is  it  not  obvious  that  they 
meant  bodies  of  people,  passing,  or  just  passed  from 
the  condition  of  territories,  to  that  of  states — from 
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their  chrysalis  or  atirelian  state  and  condition  as  ter 
ritories,  to  that  of  their  more  perfect  being  as  states? 
Where  dsd  the  framers  of  the  constitution  expect  to 
find  these  new  states,  within  or  without  our  limits? — 
Within,  the  seed  was  already  sowed,  from  which  we 
have  since  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  Where  with- 
out, could  they  have  looked  for  them?  We  did  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  our  generous  ally  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  Canada  had  rejected  the  offer  of  asso- 
ciation, in  the  hour  of  our  necessity.  They  would 
not  have  made  this  provision  for  her.  The  other 
British  provinces  were  steadfast  in  their  loyalty. — 
American  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  reposed 
tranquilly  under  the  easy  dominion  of  their  transat- 
lantic rulers.  Where  else  could  they  look?  The 
senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who 
pushes  this  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  from  which  his 
Jess  adventurous  associates  stand  back,  even  he.ad- 
mits  that  this  power  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  wave; 
that  it  would  become  too  much  diluted  for  use,  in  its 
transit  over  the  “deep  blue  sea.”  Where,  then, 
did  they  look  for  new  states?  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  our  ancestors  looked  at  home,  and  only  at 
home? 

Is  Texas  a new  state?  If  she  is  so  now,  will  she 
be  so  fifty  years  hence;  and  will  you  have  less  right 
then,  to  admit  her  than  you  have  now?  When  do 
states  become  old?  When  cease  to  be  new?  1 re- 
peat the  question,  is  Texas  a new  state?  She  has 
existed  for  years,  and  is  approachmg  her  teens;  but 
by  this  legislative  legerdemain,  you  are  going  to 
make  her  a new  state.  She  is  to  dotf  her  old  clothes, 
put  on  new  ones,  and  presto,  she  becomes  new  her- 
self— the  personified  conception  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  President,  our  fathers  were  wise,  patriotic, 
but  practical  men — less  conversant  with  fancy, 
than  with  fact.  They  had  dealt  too  much  with 
stern  realities,  to  indulge  these  vagaries  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

Does  not  every  one  see  what  was  in  their  minds, 
in  framing  this  clause;  and  is  not  ’ the  term  “new 
states,”  the  index  of  their  intention?  These  were  states 
formed,  or  to  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 
States,  or  legitimately  acquired  and  subjected  to  ter- 
ritorial probation — Vermont,  impeded  by  the  contend- 
ing claims  of  N.  York  and  N.  Hampshire,  was  one. 
The  northwestern  territory,  would  give  birth  to 
more.  Kentucky  was  to  spring  up  from  the  “an- 
cient and  renowned  commonwealth,”  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  “good  old  north  state.”  Georgia’s  wide 
domain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  estimate  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  she  bartered  for  a mess  of 
pottage,  afforded  material  for  others.  These  would 
be  new  states — new  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term 
— new  in  the  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution.  They  would  be  political 
bodies  passing  from  their  old  condition  as  dependent 
territories,  to  their  new  condition,  as  independent 
states. 

Do  you  want  further  evidence?  It  may  he  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  When  this 
clause  was  first  introduced,  it  did  not  contain  the 
word  new.  The  expression,  then,  was  simply  “states 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.” — 
The  words  “arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,”  dispensed  with  its  use,  because  such  states, 
must  be  new  states.  But  to  these,  was  attached  the 
word  “lawfully,”  and  the  words  “lawfully  arising” 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy,  the  progress  of  which, 
has  been  so  lucidly  stated  to  you  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Hives.)  This  was  adjusted  by  pro- 
viding for  the  consent  of  the  states,  in  which,  or  of 
which  they  were  to  be  formed.  In  the  progress  of 
this  controversy,  Ihe  word  “new”  was  inserted,  and 
the  words  “arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,”  were  dropped.  The  word  “new”  became 
their  substitute,  and  equivalent,  because,  as  I have 
belore  said,  states  arising  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  must  necessarily  be  new  stales, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  so  considered  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Reflect  also,  that  while  some  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,  were  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
incorporating  into  the  Union,  states  arising- within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Slates,  and  exercised  the 
most  scrupulous  caution  in  the  limitation  of  that 
power,  not  a word  was  uttered,  not  a syllable  was 
whispered  in  relation  to  the  power  o(  admitting  fo- 
reign states.  All  roust  admit  that  that  power,  if 
granted  at  all,  is  granted  without  stint  or  limit,  check 
or  guard,  and  so  granted  by  a convention,  whose 
whole  proceedings,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  this  same  clause,  exhibit  the  most 
scrupulous  caution.  Can  you  conceive  this  to  have 
been  possible?  and  if  so— if  a majority  of  the  con- 
vention, were  willing  to  give  to  a majority  of  con- 
gress an  unlimited  power  to  admit  foreign  stales,  do 
you  believe  that  there  would  not  have  been  one  sin- 
gle individual  in  that  assembly  of  patriots,  who 


would  have  raised  his  warning  voice  against  a grant 
of  power  so  important,  and  so  unlimited?  who  would 
have  uttered  some  such  thoughts  as  these:  “The 
power  to  incorporate  into  our  Union,  new  states 
arising  within  our  limits,  is  one,  the  exertion  of 
which  will  subject  us  to  important  changes.  That 
has  seemed  to  be  unavoidable  from  the  principle  on 
which  our  government  is  founded — and  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  it,  providing  such  guards  as  prudence  sug- 
gested. But  this  clause  may  also  be  construed  to  in- 
clude the  right  of  incorporating  foreign  states  into 
this  Union.  That  is  a far  more  important  power. — 
Its  exercise  will  much  more  vitally  affect  our  politi- 
cal condition.  The  existence  of  such  a power  ought 
therefore  to  be  expressly  disaffirmed — or  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  grant  it,  should  be  guarded  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.”  I can  imagine  the  surprise  of 
the  convention,  at  the  suggestion  that  such  a power, 
could  be  deduced  from  the  clause  they  were  consi- 
dering; but  I cannot  believe,  if  they  had  intended  to 
confer  it,  that  they  would  have  left  it  without  any 
other  restraint,  than  the  discretion  of  a majority  of 
congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thus  seen,  as  I contend, 
that  the  power  which  we  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise, is  not  granted  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  is  repelled  by  its  spirit  and  intention.  I 
add  now,  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  office,  as  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government.  The  powers  wbicn  are  granted 
congress,  are  legislative  powers,  and  none  other. — 
Even  these  are  limited.  The  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion conferring  them  upon  us  are,  “all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a congress,” 
&c.  Thus  we  do  not  even  possess  all  legislative 
powers,  but  only  such  as  have  been  granted  by  the 
constitution.  There  are  many  powers  strictly  and 
purely  legislative,  which  we  cannot  exercise,  and  as 
ceilainly,  we  can  exercise  none  which  are  not  legis- 
lative, fur  those  are  the  terms  of  the  grant.  Legis- 
lation is  the  power  of  making  laws,  not  contracts. — 
It  is  the  power  of  making  municipal,  or  civil  laws, 
by  which  particular  districts,  communities,  or  na- 
tions, are  governed.  Such  is  its  definition.  The 
legislative  power  of  congress,  is  therefore,  a power 
to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — laws  operating  within  our  own  I 
limits.  'File  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  ; 
Woodbury,)  thinks  otherwise.  He  supposes  it  may  ! 
operate  externally,  and  instances  the  power  to  regu-  j 
late  commerce,  and  to  declare  war.  Now,  it  is  true,  ! 
that  our  laws  may  in  their  operation,  affect  the  mle-  ! 
rests  of  persons  beyond  our  limits,  but  those  inte- 
rests must  be  brought  within  our  jurisdiction,  before  j 
these  laws  can  operate  directly  upon  them.  The 
regulations  of  commerce  can  only  be  enforced  j 
through  the  agency  of  our  own  officers,  and  within 
our  own  limits,  and  are  therefore  internal.  So  a 
declaration  of  war  as  an  act  of  legislation,  is  in  like 
manner  limited.  It  merely  declares  a fact,  that  war 
exists — and  then  authorises  the  executive,  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  nation  in  carrying  it  on.  Its  power 
is  exerted  in  giving  that  authority.  Its  acts  upon 
the  foreign  nation  through  the  executive.  It  is  true 
our  army  and  navy  may  be  sent  abroad  to  wage  it — 
but  they  act  by  the  command  of  laws  which  ope- 
rate upon  them  within  the  United  Stales,  from 
whence  they  arc  sent.  The  exercise  of  the  war 
power  is  unhapily  referred  to,  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  our  legislation.  Legislation  is  not  exer- 
cised in  making  war,  but  in  declaring  it.  Congress 
declare  the  existence  of  the  fact.  It  is  the  nation, 
not  the  congress,  which  carries  on  the  war  under  the 
authority  of  that  declaration. 

It  is  the  proper  office  of  the  legislature,  to  make 
laws.  Contracts  are  entered  into  by  persons,  either 
natural,  or  artificial — by  individuals  or  states.  What 
you  propose  by  this  resolution,  is  that  Texas  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  conditions  which  you 
have  specified — that  is,  you  are  willing  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Texas,  on  certain  terms  which 
you  state  in  these  resolutions.  Your  proposal,  and 
her  acceptance  will  make  a contract,  not  a law.  A 
contract  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  do  or  not  to  do  a particular  thing.  That  is 
what  this  resolution  proposes.  A law  is  a command 
issuing  from  a superior  to  an  inferior,  requiring  obe- 
dience. That  you  cannot  yet  venture  upon  in  rela- 
tion to  Texas.  Now  your  difficulty  is,  that  congress 
carinut  make  a contract,  although  Texas  by  the  pro- 
per department  of  her  government,  can — and  al- 
though you  can  pass  a law,  Texas  is  not  subject  to 
your  legislation.  As  a contract  then,  your  resolution 
is  forbidden  by  the  constitution — as  a law,  it  is  nuga- 
tory and  inoperative. 

1 invoke  the  authority  of  a distinguished  states- 
man—heretofore  prominent  in  the  halls  ol  legisla- 
tion, as  he  is  now  in  the  cabinet,  (Mr.  Calhoun.) — 
Speaking  of  the  power  of  congress  to  make  peace, 
he  says:  “It  is  a state  which  cannot  be  created  but 


with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  It  requires  a con- 
tract, or  treaty  between  tlie  nations  at  war.  Is  this 
peculiar  to  a treaty  of  peace?  No;  it  is  common  to 
all  treaties.  It  arises  out  of  their  nature,  and  nut 
from  any  incidental  circumstance,  attaching  itself  to 
a particular  class.  It  is  no  more,  or  less,  than  that 
congress  cannot  make  a contract  with  a foreign  pow- 
er.’’ What  is  it  which  this  resolution  proposes,  but  to 
make  a contract  with  Texas? 

Again,  he  says:  “Whatever,  then,  concerns  our 
foreign  relations,  whatever  requires  the  consent  of 
another  nation,  belongs  to  the  treaty-making  power — • 
can  only  be  regulated  by  it.” 

Now,  the  measure  which  you  propose,  requires  the 
consent  of  Texas,  and  will  be  wholly  inoperative 
without  it.  According  to  this  opinion,  therefore, 
you  are  incompetent  to  “regulate  it.”  But  he  pro- 
ceeds. Speaking  of  the  treaty-making  power,  he 
says:  “It  has  for  its  object,  contracts  with  foreign 
nations,  as  the  powers  of  congress  have  for  their  ob- 
jeot  whatever  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  powers 
delegated,  without  the  consent  of  foreign  nations. — 
Each,  in  its  proper  sphere,  operates  with  genial  in- 
fluence, but  when  they  become  erratic,  then  they 
are  portentous  and  dangerous.  A treaty  caD  never 
legitimately  do  what  can  be  done  by  a law,  and  the 
converse,  (that  a law  cannot  legitimately  do,  what 
may  be  done  by  a treaty,)  is  equally  true.” 

Here  sir,  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  distinguish- 
ed secretary  of  slate.  A law  cannot  legitimately 
do,  what  may  be  done  by  treaty.  Notv,  that  he 
thought  this  measure  might  be  done  by  treaty,  is  ob- 
vious— for  he  negotiated  a treaty  for  its  accomplish- 
ment; and  it  was  only  when  that  failed,  that  this 
contrivance  was  resorted  to,  not  because  it  was  more 
appropriate,  but  because  it  required  a bare  majority, 
instead  of  two-thirds,  to  pass  it.  I invoke  the  autho- 
rity of  another  distinguished  American  statesman, 
one  eminent  for  his  attainments  in  general  science — ■ 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  public  laws;  especially 
conversant  with  the  constitutional  law  of  this  Union 
— one  who  is  now  enjoying  the  dignified  retirement, 
to  which  a life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, so  eminently  entitles  him.  I speak  of  Albert 
Gallatin. 

In  a letter  recently  written  by  him,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  manner,  in  which  Louisiana  was  ac- 
quired and  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union,  he 
says: 

“In  the  same  manner,  congress,  by  an  analogous 
process,  may  resolve  that  Texas,  whenever  acquired , 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  as  a state  or  states.  But  territo- 
ry can  be  acquired  only  by  treaty  or  conquest.  As 
this  last  mode  is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  what  cases,  conquest 
or  occupation,  may  without  the  sanction  of  a treaty, 
confer  a legitimate  right.  On  this  occasion,  the 
mutual  assent  of  at  least  two  parties,  Texas  and 
the  United  States,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Call  it 
agreement,  compact,  or  by  any  other  name,  it  is  only 
by  a treaty,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  can  be  ef- 
fected.” 

There  is  one  argument  used  by  senators  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  imposing,  but  which  wants  as  I think, 
a foundation  in  fact  to  rest  upon. 

They  say  that  the  power  which  they  claim  for  con- 
gress, is  an  express  power,  while  that  which  we  as- 
sert for  the  president  and  senate,  is  only  an  implied 
one — that  in  urging  a treaty,  as  the  appropriate  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  case,  we  are  therefore  giving 
to  an  implied  power,  an  operation  which  we  refuse 
to  one  which  is  expressly  granted.  Will  the  senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  who  most 
strenuously  urges  this  argument,  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  proposition,  that  the  power  to  ac- 
quire territory  by  treaty,  is  an  implied  power? — 
Does  he  consider  an  act  of  congress  imposing  a 
duty  on  wool,  or  iron,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
as  the  exercises  of  an  implied  power?  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  much  so,  as,  the  acquisition  of  territory  oy 
treaty. 

The  constitution  gives  to  congress  the  power  “to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,”  &c.  This  is  the  pow- 
er, expressly  given.  On  what  ohjects,  it  shall  be 
exerted,  with  certain  specified  restriction,  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  congress.  They  determine  that 
wool,  and  iron,  are  proper  objects— that  they  have 
been  usually  subject  to  taxation,  and  they  im- 
pose the  duty.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a discretion 
which  is  expressly  given  by  the  grant  of  the  taxing 
power. 

Now,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty. 
Speaking  of  the  president,  the  constitution  says:  “He 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present  concur.” 

The  power  to  make  treaties,  is  as  expressly  given 
in  this  case,  as  that  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  is  in  the 
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other — and  the  question,  on  what  objects  it  shall  be 
exerted,  is  in  like  manner  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  and  senate,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  restrained  by  other  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  it  is  found  to  be 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  an  acquisition  of  foreign  territory — and  that 
according  to  universal  tt-age,  such  acquisitions  are 
made  by  treaty,  and  a treaty  is  negotiated  accord- 
ingly. This  then,  is  the  exercise  of  a discretion, 
expressly  given,  by  the  grant  of  the  power  to  the 
president  and  senate  to  make  treaties,  by  acquiring 
territory,  just  as  in  the  former  case,  the  imposition 
of  the  duty  on  wool,  and  iron,  was  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  given  to  congress,  by  the  grant  of  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  In  both  cases,  Ihe 
grant  of  power  is  express,  and  like  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  the  object,  to  which  it  shall  be  applied, 
is  exercised  in  each  case.  Sir,  the  power  to  acquire 
foreign  territory,  not  only  is  expressly  given  hy  the 
grant  of  the  treaty-making  power — but  it  is  one 
which  is  so  inevitably  incident  to  sovereignty,  that 
it  must  have  existed,  if  it  had  not  been  expressly  in- 
hibited— and  being  thus  expressly  given,  the  ques- 
tion recurs  with  accumulated  force,  after  being  so 
granted  to  the  president  and  senate,  is  it  probable  that 
(lie  framers  of  the  constitution,  would  repeat  that 
grant  to  congress? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  earnest  quest  for  some  part 
of  the  constitution,  which  would  give  countenance 
to  this  extraordinary  power,  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  claimed  for  con- 
gress, recourse  has  been  had  to  the  2d  clause,  10th 
section,  1st  artisle,  of  that  instrument,  which  de- 
clares that  “no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  &c.,  or  “enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any  foreign 
power,”  &c. 

From  a clause  of  the  constitution,  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  impose  prohibitions  upon  the 
states,  it  is  attempted  to  infer  the  existence  of  this 
tremendous  power  in  congress.  Will  those  who  have 
been  misled  hy  this  provision,  look  to  the  first  clause 
of  the  same  section,  and  find  there  an  express  inhi- 
bition to  any  state,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  to  “enter  into  any  treaty?”  Will  they  con- 
trast the  term  “treaty”  in  the  first  clause,  with  the 
terms  “any  agreement  or  compact”  in  the  second, 
and  learn  from. this,  what  were  those  minor  arrange- 
ments, which  states,  by  the  consent  of  c ngress, 
might  enter  into  with  foreign  states?  New  York  and 
Canada  are  coterminous.  I suppose  the  former,  con- 
gress consenting,  might  enter  into  an  “agreement  or 
compact”  with  the  local  authorities  of  the  latter,  for 
the  mutual  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice — but  I 
should  hardly  think  il  \vould  be  contended,  in  the 
face  of  a positive  inhibition  to  any  state,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  to  “enter  into  a treaty,” 
that  she  could  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada,  to  her  already  imperial  domain. 

I leave  this  argument. 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  meets  the  suggestion 
made  by  senators  who  have  preceded  me,  of  the  dan- 
gers which  might  flow  from  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er claimed  for  congress  under  this  resolution,  by  say- 
ing that  the  same  dangers  might  result  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  treaty- making  power.  This  is  true  to 
a Iimiled,  and  only  to  a limited  extent.  The  presi- 
dent and  senate  might  abuse  the  power  of  acquiring 
foreign  territory,  but  then  two-thirds  of  the  states 
must  concur  in  the  act — and  after  it  was  so  acquired, 
congress  would  exercise  the  right  of  determining, 
whether  the  territory  so  acquired,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a state.  The  danger  in  the 
two  cages,  is  therefore  by  no  means  equal — first  be- 
cause of  the  greater  check  imposed  by  requiring  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  lor  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory — and  secondly,  the  assent  of  congress 
for  its  incorporation  into  the  Union. 

But  another  answer  is,  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  must  be  encoun- 
tered in  some  form.  The  power  to  make  treaties, 
must  have  been  lodged  somewhere,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  have  taken  its 
place,  in  the  family  of  nations.  It  would  have  been 
deprived  of  a power  inevitably  incident  to  sovereign- 
ty, and  necessary  to  its  exercise — without  which,  it 
could  not  fulfil  its  duly  to  the  people,  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  nations,  that  of  war. 

Concurring  with  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  in 
the  dangerous  nature  of  that  power,  I think  he  should 
agree  with  me  i.i  the  propriety  of  subjecting  il  to 
the  restraint  which  the  constitution  imposes,  by  re- 
quiring the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  to  its 
exercise — and  not  by  leaving  il  comparatively  at 
large,  under  the  discretion  of  a bare  majority  in  con- 
gress. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDuffie,) 
thinks  the  constitutional  requisition  of  a majority  ol 
two  thirds,  is  unimportant— that  there  is  no  very 


essential  difference  between  this,  and  a bare  majori- 
ty of  a quorum  of  the  two  houses.  Mr.  President, 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  did  not  think  so. — 
They  attached  great  importance  to  this  provision, 
as  the  debates  in  the  convention  will  abundantly 
prove;  and  they  were  right,  as  a moment’s  reflection 
will  convince  us.  It  is  a provision  of  great  and 
stringent  force  in  its  operation  upon  the  powers  to 
which  it  is  applied.  In  its  application  to  the  execu- 
tive veto,  it  enables  the  president,  and  one  more 
than  one-third  of  either  branch  of  congress,  tore- 
strain  the  vote  of  a majority  in  that  house,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  other.  It  is  as  absolute  in  its 
practical  operation,  as  if  it  were  unlimited  in  its 
terms.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  no 
case  has  occurred,  in  which  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional majority  could  be  found  to  overrule  the  exe- 
cutive will — and  divided  as  we  are  into  parties, 
which  experience  tenches  us,  will  always  be  nearly 
balanced,  except  in  relation  to  matters  which  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  no  such  case  will  proba- 
bly occur  hereafter. 

As  applied  to  the  treaty-making  power,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  resolution  have  felt  its  force  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Texas.  If  that 
power  could  have  been  called  into  exercise  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  humiliation  of  witnessing  the  usur- 
pation which  this  resolution  proposes.  Texas 
would  have  come  into  this  Union  by  treaty,  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  our  constitutional  powers,  and 
not  by  a joint  resolution  of  congress,  in  the  abuse  of 
them. 

In  its  application  to  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  other  checks  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the  requi- 
sition of  a two-thirds  vote,  is  so  absolute  in  its  influ- 
ence, that  sc*  long  as  we  continue  to  respect  the  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument,  it  will  be  as  unchangea- 
ble as  those  ancient  laws,  with  this  feature  of  which, 
our  earlier  reading  has  made  us  familiar.  The 
powers  of  impeachment,  and  of  expulsion,  have  re- 
mained inactive  under  the  restraint  which  the  re- 
quirement of  a vote  of  two-thirds  has  imposed  upon 
them;  and  yet  cases  have  probably  occurred,  in  which 
they  would  have  been  exerted,  if  a bare  majority  had 
been  sufficient  to  enforce  them. 

But  I object  also  sir,  to  the  arithmetical  process 
by  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  has  been 
conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  constitutional 
provision  is  unimportant  and  vaheless.  The  honor- 
able senator  tells  us  that  the  seriate  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  republic,  and  as  it 
was  contemplated  in  prospect  by  the  trainers  of  the 
constitution,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members; — that 
of  these,  fourteen  constituted  a simple  majority, and 
eighteen  a majority  of  t-vo-thirds — that  the  diffe- 
rence therefore,  was  only  four;  arid  he  has  indulged 
ill  some  speculations,  in  which  1 do  not  feel  disposed 
to  follow  him,  as  to  the  facility  with  which,  in  the 
progress  of  Ihe  government,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  executive,  the  votes  of  four  senators  might 
be  influenced.  Discarding  these,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  remark  that  in  forming  the  constitution,  its 
framers  looked  to  an  enlargement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  senate;  I submit  to  you  sir,  that  the  comparative 
value  of  the  provisions  which  require  a vote  of  two- 
thirds,  and  that  of  a bare  majority,  in  the  protection 
which  they  respectively  afford  to  the  rights  of  a ma- 
jority, is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  comparing  these 
mdjority  votes  merely,  but  by  extending  the  com- 
parison, to  the  majorities  and  minorities  in  each 
case.  In  a senate,  representing  thirteen  states,  and 
consisting  of  twenly-six  members,  if  you  compare 
majorities  of  eighteen  and  fourteen,  the  difference 
would  indeed  be  only  four — and  if  senators  should 
ever  become  a marketable  commodity,  it  would  re- 
quire a less  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  to 
control  the  action  of  the  body.  But  apply  the  se- 
cond test.  Compare  the  majority,  with  the  minori- 
ty, in  each  case.  If  the  simple  majority  governs, 
fourteen  senators,  representing  seven  states  would 
absolutely  control  twelve  senators,  representing  six 
states.  The  majority  in  that  case  would  be  two 
senators,  or  one  state.  If  a majority  of  two-thirds 
be  exacted,  it  would  require  eighteen  senators,  re- 
presenting nine  states,  to  control  eight  senators,  re- 
presenting four  states.  The  majority  in  this  case 
would  be  ten  senators,  of  five  states.  The  difference 
therefore  between  two  modes,  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  senate,  as  originally  constituted,  is 
as  ten  to  two.  A majority  ot  two  votes  would  decide 
in  the  first  case.  It  would  require  a inajorily  of  ten 
in  the  last.  If  you  make  the  comparison  of  these 
two  provisions  in  Its  application  to  the  senate  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  result  is  still  more  striking, 
il  would  require  the  votes  of  thirty-five  senators,  to 
control  ihe  vote.-,  of  seventeen,  if  Ihe  two-thirds  rule 
be  applied.  If  a bare  majority  decides,  twenty-seven 
senators,  overrule  a minority  of  twenty-five.  Thir- 


teen states,  and  one  senator  from  a divided  state, 
will  overrule  a minority  of'  twelve  states,  and  the 
remaining  senator  ol  the  divided  state.  Is  it  upon 
such  a vote,  that  Texas  is  to  be  forced  into  the 
Union? 

Our  ancestors  were  right  then,  in  the  importance 
which  Ihey  attached  to  this  provision;  and  I am  sur- 
prised that  a truth  so  obvious,  should  not  have  found 
a ready  assent  from  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  I marvel  more  especially, 
that  a southern  senator,  representing  one  of  those 
states,  which  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  measure 
are  destined  in  all  time,  to  be  numerically  inferior 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  should  be  willin' to 
abandon  as  unimportant,  this  constitutional  safeguard 
of  the  rights  of  a minority.  If  it  be  wise  to  sur- 
render this  check  which  the  constitution  has  pro- 
vided for  tjie  protection  of  minorities — if  it  be  wise 
for  a southern  senator  to  do  tins,  then  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  right.  If  not,  I claim  to 
stand  on  southern  ground,  in  vindication  of  southern 
rights. 

And  now.  sir,  with  respect  and  good  will,  which 
I desire  to  manifest  to  my  associates  and  to  all  men,  I 
propound  to  the  advocates  of  this  resolution,  these 
simple,  but  in  my  judgment,  vitally  iteresting  in- 
quiries— I)o  you  wish  to  force  Texas  into  this  Union, 
not  merely  without  the  consentj  hut  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  one-third  of  the  states  of  this  confedera- 
cy? Do  you  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  that 
state,  will  compensate  for  the  disruption  of  those 
ties,  which  now  bind  in  fraternal  union,  the  existing 
members  of  this  great  republic.  Ttiink  you,  when 
the  strifes  of  party  have  temporarily  subsided,  and 
calmer  reflection  has  allayed  the  tumultuous  feelings 
which  the  lateexcitingcanvass  has  awakened,  that  the 
American  people  will  see  in  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  men  to  our  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  any  benefit  which  may  atone  for  the 
alienation  of  feeling,  that  it  will  engender  among 
the  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  who  now  constitute 
these  sovereign,  independent,  and  United  States?  If 
not,  vfhy  do  you  not  resort  to  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er— to  that  mode  of  acquiring  loreign  territory, 
which  the  constitution  has  provided  as  a safeguard 
to  the  rights  of  the  minority?  If  the  people  desire 
this  acquisiiion,  it  will  in  due  time  be  made,  wi'hout 
this  usurpation  of  power.  If  they  do  not,  and  by 
such  a majority  of  voices  as  will  enable  you  to  ob- 
tain it  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
you  will  by  its  acquisition  in  any  other  mode,  have 
gained  a province,  and  lost  an  empire — you  will  have 
extended^your  already  boundless  domain — you  will 
have  added  a fragment  to  a population  whicli  is  even 
now  increasing  with  a rapidity,  which  it  will  require 
all  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  energy  of  your  states- 
men to  keep  pace  with — and  you  will  have  accom- 
plished your  object,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Union. 

You  will  not  accept  counsel,  or  admonition  from 
me,  and  1 do  not  offer  it — but  I call  upon  the  most 
heated  advocate  of  this  measure,  to  ponder  the  ques- 
tion which  I propose.  This  hot  haste,  this  excessive 
urgency,  with  which,  trampling  upon  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  constitution,  you  are  rushing  to  this 
acquisition — is  it  not  calculated  to  defeat  your  ob- 
ject? By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion, the  question  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  final  action  of  ano- 
ther congress.  Is  this  precipitancy  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  opponents  of  this  measure?  Is  it  likely, 
when  a moment  of  calm  reflection  shall  intervene,  to 
give  confidence  to  its  friends?  Above  all,  how  will 
it  be  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people? 

I implore  senators  to  pause.  The  advocates  of 
this  resoldtion  may,  I do  not  believe  they  have,  but, 
in  the  present  excited  statb  of  public  feeling,  they 
may  have  a bare  majority  in  this  chamber  upon  this 
question.  Very  certainly  they  have,  or  will  soon 
have  the  government  under  their  control.  Still,  I 
entreat  them  to  pause.  The  feeling  which  will  be 
aroused  in  the  bosom  of  vast  multitudes  of  that  peo- 
ple, by  what  they  will  deem  a flagrant  usurpation  of 
power,  which  they  have  never  delegated,  is  too  deep, 
loo  strong,  too  abiding,  to  be  repressed — and  it  may 
not  be  sported  with.  The  power  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  check  it.  The  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment will  not  seduce  it.  Nay,  the  iron  rule  of  party, 
that  image  of  omnipotence  here  below,  cannot,  will 
not,  control  it. 

And  now,  sir,  I have  done.  I am  deeply  sensible 
of  the  responsibility  of  my  position — but  I can  meet 
that  responsibility  learlessly,  because  I will  meet  it 
honestly — and,  availing  myself  of  the  language  of 
anolher,  I say  to  my  associates  here,  arid  to  my 
countrymen  elsewhere,  “whether  men  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  noL  bear,  is  riot  strictly  my  per- 
sonal concern,  but  my  intention,  that  no  man  taketh 
from  me.” 
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Texas — Latent.  The  steamer  John  S.  McKim,  aj 
New  Orleans,  left  Galveston  the  21st  ult.  Prestden' 
Jones  had  issued  his  proclamation  for  congress  to  mee1 
on  the  l Gih  of  June.  The  proclamation  announces  tha1 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  had  selected  the 
1st  and  2d  sections  of  the  resolutions,  (Milton  Brown’s) 
as  thq  basis  for  consummating  the  proposed  union. 

A meeting  had  been  held  in  Washington,  (Texas,)  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  in  favor  of 
immediate  annexation.  * without  reference  to  the  wishes  or 
concurrence  of  any  Jortign  or  European  power,"  calling 
on  the  president  to  convene  congress  immediately,  and 
recommending  to  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  in  case 
he  did  not.  to 'meet  in  convention  and  ratify  the  resolu- 
tions and  form  a state  constitution.  The  next  day  the 
proclamation  was  issued.  Some  objection  was  urged  by 
the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Allen,  at  the  meeting,  against 
th clone  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Scurry,  in  reply,  inti- 
mated that  the  citizens  might  become  much  more  im- 
patient, and  adopt  measures  much  more  violent  than 
those  recommended. 

The  National  Register , says:  “The  object  of  the  pre- 
sident, (Jones)  is,  to  take  sucit  steps  as  shall  not  only  as- 
certain the  will  of  the  people,  but  if  they  shall  so  require, 
place  us  in  a position  fur  admission  into  the  Union,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  American  congress.’’ 

A meeting  held  at  Brenham,  on  the  1 1 ill,  adopted  re* 
solutions  similar  to  those  adopted  at  Washington. 

It  was  believed  that  government  had  received  commu- 
nications from  Gen-  Arista,  overland,  conveying  assu- 
rances that  Mexico  was  disposed  to  treat  with  Texas, 
upon  the  basis  of  independence,  and  that  despatches  to 
the  same  effect  had  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  which  the 
Houston  Star,  of  he  19th  says,  government  had  sent  a 
reply  by  a British  vessel. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Smith,  late  secretary  of  state, 
has  gone  as  charge  de  affairs  of  the  Tcxian  republic  to 
England  and  France,  and  that  Ebenezer  Allen,  late 
attorney  general,  is  to  succeed  him  as  secretary. 

United  States  treasury  refort,  for  the  quarter 
ending  30th  March,  1845,  is  near  as  can  be  ascertained: 

Receipts,  from  customs  $6,375,575  71 

“ “ lands  485,532  20 

“ “•  miscellaneous  20.U00  00 


The  exports  during  the  past  quarter,  compare  with 

those  of  the  previous  year  as  follows: 

1845.  1844. 

January  2,098  450  1,728,321 

February  1,911,335  1,440,597 

March  2,385.586  4,049,322 


Total  $6,395,371  7,208,245 

The  Receipts  at  the  Cuitom  House,  New  York, 
exhibit  a falling  off  corresponding  with  the  diminution  of 
packages  imported. 

Amount  collected  from  January  1st  to  April 

27th,  1S44  $7,136,302 

Do.  from  Jau.  1st  to  April  26th,  1845  5,549,095 


Amount  of  decrease  $1,587,095 

The  receipts  from  1st  to  27th  April  1844  was  $480,984 

Do.  from  1st  to  26th  April  1845  208,108 


Falling  off 


$272,876 


American  Cotton  Goods.  There  was  exported  from 
Boston  during  the  week  ending  the  26th  of  April,  3,011 
bales  of  Domestic  goods. 

Specie.  The  amount  exported  from  New  York  from 
the  1st  to  24th  April,  was  a little  over  $2,000,000.  The 
Sylvie  de  Grasse,  which  sailed  on  the  28th,  look  $16,000 
Mexican  dollars  for  Havre. 

New  Orleans  Tkide.  The  progress  of  the  trade  of 
this  emporium  of  the  west  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing exports  of  domestic  growth,  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce-first qr.  of  1845. 

January  $3,895,979 

February  6.356,737 

March  5 532,223 

S15,7S4,939 

Exclusive  of  exports  of  foreign  goods  entitled  to  de- 
ben ' ure. 

The  ship  Akbar  cleared  at  New  Orleans  on  the  12th 
nit.  for  Canton,  with  a cargo  of  2,149  bales  and  107  half 
bales  of  cotton  and  6,599  pigs  of  lead. 

Duties  collected  first  quar'er  1845  $579  000  00 

Do.  first  quarter  1S44  437,338  49 


Excess  in  favor  of  1845 


$141,661  53 


$6,881,107  91 


$1,708,407  96 
1,131,826  56 
52.930  07 
86,412  5u 
1,406,199  19 
1,57  S 631  00 
38,062  71 
4,912,686  94 
400,000  00 
841,048  04 


Expenditures— civil,  miscellaneous  and 
foreign 

Army 

Indian  department 
Fortifications 
Pensions 
Navy 

Interest  on  public  debt 
Rembursement  ot  loan  of  1841 
Do.  do.  of  1843 
Do.  of  treasury  notes  and  int. 

$12,126,204  97 

Treasury  notes.  Amount  outstanding  on  the  1st  May, 
1845,  $923,351  49. 

Public  deposits.  The  official  report  of  the  U.  States 
treasurer  shows  the  amount  on  deposite  on  the  23th  ult. 
lo  have  been  $7,724,904  21,  of  which.  $839,582  20  had 
been  drawn  on.  Half  a million  was  at  Boston,  1 7/0,- 
POO  at  N.  York,  nearly  half  a million  at  Philadelpma, 
164  000  at  Baltimore.  1,130.000  at  Washington,  26f,f)00 
at  N.  Orleans,  and  451, 00J  at  St.  Louis. 

Business  circles-  Stocks,  which  declined  a trifle  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  bv  the  Caledonia,  revived  tit  less 
than  forty-eifht  hours,  but  the  subsequent  reception  of 
the  news  from  Mexico,  and  a toiler  review  of  all  our  fo- 
reign relations,  seems  to  have  had  a depressing  effect 
and  the  rates  are  now  downward.  Ohio  6 sat  A.  York 
on  the  29th,  would  not  command  over  96;  Pennsylvania 
5’s,71i. 

New  York  trade.  The'arnvals  at  New  York  during 
las'  week,  consisted  of  26  American  and  19  foreign  ves- 

sels, 7 .356  American  tonnage,  3,076  foreign  tonnage. 

Value  of  the  exports  of  the  week  in  American  vessels 
$322  123  56,  in  foreign  vessels  $125,864  30;  total  $447,- 
987  86.  Specie  imported  during  the  week  $26,149;  ex- 
ported $6,600. 

Importations.  At  N.  York  the  number  of  packages 
of  manufactured  goods  shipped  from  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool for  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  1843-4,  compared  with  the  same  months  of 

Packages  of  Woollen  Worsted 

blankets.  bales.  cases.  stuffs. 

4 9o0  2 342  2,712  5,765 

1844  5 537  1,588  1,602  4.128 

Cotton.  Linens.  Silks.  Hosery  $-c.  Total 

1843- 4  9 S05  9,865  336  3,445  34,370 

1844- 5  6^429  7,597  153  2,746  24,825 

The  Exports  trom  N.  York  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1845,  are  812  874  dollars  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
nuar’er  uf  last  vear.  The  month  of  April  will  show  a 
still  larger  (piling  off.  Cotton  being  two  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  last  year,  accounts 
for  a falling  off.  An  equal  quantity  ot  produce  it  is 
probable  bos  been  sent  out. 


The  New  York  Canal.  There  was  left  and  cleared 
at  Albany  during  the  first  week  of  navigation,  (which 
was  opened  on  the  15th  April),  40,011  bbls.  flour;  3,933 
bushels  wheat;  40  bush-  barley;  1,413  bbls.  beef ; 1,211 
bbls.  ashes;  20,200  lbs.  butter;  200  bbls.  lard;  35,000  lbs. 
cheese;  3,700  wool.  Merchandise  shipped  9,758,600  lbs. 

Albany  Trade.  There  were  106  masted  vessels  at 
the  wharf  on  the  28th  ult.  exclusive  of  steamboats, 
canal  boats,  lake  boats,  &c.,  which  do  the  most  of  the 
trade. 

Troy.  N.  Y.  Trade.  The  Troy  Whig,  of  the  29th, 
referring  to  the  above  statement  of  upwards  of  nine  mil- 
lions pounds  of  merchandise  cleared  from  Albany  the 
first  week  of  navigation,  adds  that  15,068,500  were 
cleared  from  Troy  during  the  same  week.  Number  of 
clearances  301.  'lolls  received,  $27,841. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal.  From  the  report  of  trade 
from  tile  1st  to  the  2lst  of  April,  given  in  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  285  boats  entered,  300  cleared. — 
Eastern  tonnage  entered  14,762.361.  Amount  of  tolls 
received  S13.4U9  34.  Amongst  the  imports  were  3,822,- 
73U  lbs.  merchandise;  1 ,504,346  lbs.  hardware;  724,049 
lbs.  groceries;  4,122,393  lbs.  blooms,  &c.  Amongst  the 
exports,  were  10,793  bbls.  flour;  4 626,103  lbs.  bacon; 
1,407,942  lbs.  tobacco;  5,1 14  gals,  whiskey. 

Flour  and  grain.  The  last  sales  of  flour  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  were  at  $3  88,  but  buyersat  that  were  not  to 
be  found  there  on  the  23J  ult.  No  purchases  have  been 
made  lately  on  Canadian  account.  The  receipts  of 
wheat  the  first  week  after  navigation  opened  was  50,000 
bus.,  making  their  stock  about75  000, — prices  for  south- 
ern parcels  (Sj  cts.  They  were  storing  away.  At  But- 
lalo  on  the  5th,  5 422  bushels.  “Ltule  Fort  wheat,’’ 
brought  82  cents,  and  Michigan  flour  sold  at  $4.  At  N. 
York  we  notice  the  sale  of  nearly  10,000  bbls.  on  the 
24th,  at  $4,56a$4,62j. 

Inspections  of  flour  at  Philadelphia,  quarter  ending  the 
1st  Aprii — 

Wheal  flour.  Rve  flour.  Corn  meal. 

1844  bbls.  91,202  7,065  20,722 

1845  " 1U8,759  4,562  24,265 

Ohio.  The  interest  next  falling  due  on  the  Ohio  seven 
per  ceu t.'bonds,  is  already  in  New  York. 

The  loan  of  $200,000  at  5 per  cent,  redeemable  in 
1862,  advertised  tor  by  the  New  York  canal  commis-t 
j sioners,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  payment  of  some 
I millions  of  the  original  loan  which  is  now  lulling  due, 
j was  contracted  for  on  the  24th  ult.  at  premiums  of  above 
; j per  cent. 

The  Maryland  Mining  Co.  have  recently  effect- 
led  a loan  in  New  York  city  of  200,000,  for  the  purpose 
lot  constructing  a railroad  nine  miles  in  length,  from 
Cumberland  to  their  coal  mines  at  Prostburg.  The  road 
is  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and  will  be  completed 
I in  six  months.  By  this  improvement  immense  quantities 
of  bituminous  coal  will  come  down  to  Cumberland,  and 
hnd  its  way  from  there  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  dues  on  the  seaboad. 

Steamers.  The  Great  Western,  took  out  140  passen- 
gers. About  50  applicants  lor  passage  had  to  defer  lor 
j t|1€  Caledonia,  which  left  Boston  the  1st  nut. 


Elections  — Virginia.  The  whigs  have  been  signally 
defeated.  They  elect  but  one  out  of  the  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives to  congress  from  this  state.  They  had  a ma- 
jority of  sixteen  in  the  house  of  delegates  last  session. — 
So  far  as  returns  are  received,  they  lose  twelve  and 
gain  three,  giving  the  locos  a majority  of  four  in  that 
branch.  Senators  so  far,  as  they  were,  majority  locos, 
and  consequently  a United  States  senator  will  be  chosen 
of  that  party. 

Virginia  university.  The  Charlottesville  Advocate, 
of  Friday,  contains  a notice  from  the  faculty  that  the 
disorderly  students  of  the  university  have  been  expelled, 
order  restored,  and  the  lectures  resumed. 

The  Bonaparte?.  Mans.  Maillard,  the  sole  executor 
of  the  late  Count  tie  Surveilliers,  (Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex- 
ktng  of  Spaiii,)  came  passenger  in  the  Great  Western, 
to  take  charge  of  the  large  property,  real  and  personal, 
owned  in  this  country  by  the  deceased  prince.  The 
splendid  estate  at  Bordentown,  falls  to  Joseph’s  grand- 
son, the  prince  de  Lusignatto,  son  of  the  prince  of  Cani- 
uo,  who  designs  shortly  to  come  over  and  lake  posses- 
sion. There  is  there  a valuable  collection  of  rare  paint- 
ings. The  entire  property  left  by  Joseph,  mostly  to 
members  of  the  family,  is  said  to  amount  to  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  Jerome  is  so  far  relieved  by  his  share,  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  Florence. 

Deaths,  during  the  week  before  last,  at  Philadelphia 
141,  of  which  37  were  under  one  year;  17  were  colored r 
27  died  of  consumption — during  the  last  week,  147,  of 
which  32  were  under  one  year;  23  were  colored;  28  died 
of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  during  the  week  ending  the  21st  ult..  53, 
of  which  15  were  under  one  year;  12  free  colored  and  2 
slaves;  9 died  of  consumption— during  the  week  ending 
the  28th  ult.,  59,  of  which  16  were  under  one  year;  16 
were  free  colored  and  2 slaves;  6 died  of  consumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  15th  April, 
15,  of  which  only  1 was  under  one  year,  and  only  1 was 
colored — a slave;  1 died  of  consumption. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Dromgoole  Sims,  professor  of  En- 
iish  literature  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  died  at  Tus- 
caloosa on  the  13th  April,  aged  40  years.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Virginia,  a scholar  of  eminence,  a useful  man. 

Church  Topics.  The  Episcopal  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  assemble  oft  the  20th  instant,  at  Phila- 
delphia. A successor  to  Bishop  Onderdonk  is  to  be 
chosen. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Freeman,  states  that  a Mormon 
church  has  been  organized  in  that  city;  also  others  in 
Windsor,  Mansfield,  Farmington,  New  Haven,  North 
Haven,  Clinton.  Not  walk,  and  Canaan. 

A New  Prophet.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Mormons  are 
soon  to  have  another  prophet.  Bringhain  Young  says 
that  he  has  lately  had  an  interview  with  Joe,  u ho  de- 
clared his  determination  to  appoint  Orson  Hyde  his  suc- 
cessor, according  to  the  provisions  in  the  Book  of  Cove- 
nants. Hyde,  (says  the  Warsaw  Signal,)  will  make  a 
worthy  succeesor  to  Joe. 

The  London  Sun  says:  “We  are  credibly  informed 
that  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  are 
about  to  be  imported  from  America.  If  so,  a wider  field 
for  the  employment  of  British  shipping  must  be  opened.” 

The  Globe,  newspaper  establishment  at  Washington, 
was  valued  (without  regard  to  the  “good  will”  of  the 
former  proprietors,)  at  $35,000 — Messrs.  Ritchie  and 
Heiss  receive  it  at  that  price. 

Sights.  An  old  philosopher  has  said,  that  most  of  the 
pains  and  toil  winch  people  impose  upon  themselves 
throughout  life,  are  lor  the  gratification  of  other  peo- 
ples’s  eyes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gratification  of  our  own 
eyes,  is  a universal  passion.  YVe  gather  sights  of  all 
sorts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  often  pay  severely 
for  them, from  Fanny  Ellsler’s  dancing,  to  the  Menagerie 
of  wild  beasts.  Occasionally  our  country  contributes  its 
proportion  towards  gratifying  this  propensity  in  other 
regions.  It  is  said  that  at  the  last  fashionable  season  in 
Baris,  the  United  States  was  fully  represented  as  to 
numbers,  and  took  the  fore  front  in  many  parties  of  dis- 
tinction. The  very  belle  of  their  ball  rooms  was  said  to 
have  been  an  American  lady,  distinguished  no  less  for 
her  talents  than  for  Iter  beauty.  The  theatres  of  both 
Paris  and  London  have  been  compelled,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  admit  the  tragic  powers  of  Forrest,  and  se- 
veral other  distinguished  Atnetican  performers  in  'he 
most  difficult  characters,  whilst  Hackett,  and  a dozen 
minor  actors  have  eclipsed  in  the  comic  and  ludicrous. 
Then  as  to  natural  curiosities,  they  have  cur  aborigines 
with  their  war  dances.  Little  general  Tom  Thumb  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  our  miniature  Yankee  productions.  His 
mother  in  Connecticut  is  said  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  his  “being  out,’’  for  a spell.  Mr.  Barnum,  of  the  New 
York  museum,  who  went  with  him  in  charge  to  Europe, 
has  sent  home  $14,600,  as  the  proceeds  of  but  six  weeks 
exhibition  of  Tom  Thumb.  The  aggregate  of  profits 
made  by  him  out  of  that  unfortunate  little  monstrosity, 
is  not  far  from  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  _ We  sent 
over  a specimen  ot  Kentucky  growth  some  time  ago— 
a seven  feet  six  lad,  was  he  not,?  J hen  we  furnished  a 
walking  skeleton,  from  the  same  direction.  But  as  ba- 
bies are’ now  all  the  rage  with  the  royal  families,  North 
Carolina  is  about  to  exhibit  a specimen  ot  her  products — 
another  of  her  Jacksons— a Jasper  Jackson,  of  Orange 
county, only  eight  years  ol  age,  who  weighs  177  pounds. 
He  ought  to  take  a drive  in  company  with  general  'l  qm 
Thumb,  amongst  the  natives,  in  some  as  appropriate 
vehicle  as  the  general  is  now  sporting.  Let  him  put 
Ditesbach's  fuur  elephants  in  gear.  Who  will  drive? 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Hibernia  reached  Boston  on  the  6th 
inst.,  bringing  London  papers  to  the  19th  ult. 

The  frost  has  been  so  intense  on  the  Danube,  that 
rocks  which  for  centuries  had  obstructed  the  naviga- 
tion near  Lintz,  suddenly  burst,  and  thus  opened  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  excitement  upon  the  Oregon  question  had 
measurably  subsided,  though  the  English  press  con- 
tinues unsparing  remarks  upon  President  Polk’s  in- 
augural, and  some  of  them  speak  as  if  war  was  ine- 
• vitable  unless  our  government  retracts. 

From  the  European  Times. — “Oregon.  Whether 
wisely  or  not.  English  pride  is  always  taking  offence 
at  what  is  regarded  as  American  bombast,  and  the 
pugnacious  feelings  thus  grows,  like  jealousy,  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  Americans  are  naturally  and 
becomingly  proud  of  their  country,  its  institutions, 
its  greatness,  and  its  amazing  strides  in  prosperity. 

This  praiseworthy  feeling,  becomingly  entertained 
or  judiciously  enunciated,  would  command,  and  is 
entitled  to  respect.  But  when  it  is  put  forward  of- 
fensively,  as  is  too  often  the.  case,  with— “We  thrash- 
ed you  when  we  were  three  millions,  we  can  the 
more  readily  do  so  now  that  we  are  nineteen  mil- 
lions,”— neither  the  boast  nor  the  inference  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  very  pacific  retorts. 

As  to  the  Oregon  itself,  that  appears  to  be  the  last 
matter  regarded  in  the  controversy.  It  is  the  man- 
ner, not  the  matter  in  dispute,  that  is  offensive,  and 
sneers  are  provoked  neither  pleasant  nor  complimen- 
tary. Let  us  hope  that  the  storm  will  blow  over:  a 
hostile  conflict  between  the  two  countries  would  in- 
flict deadly  injuries  on  bolh.  England  would,  pro- 
bably, suffer  most;  for,  at  the  outset,  her  manufac- 
turing population  would  become  paupers  by  the 
cotton  trade  being  cut  off;  and  the  commerce  of 
America  would  be  literally  swept  from  the  ocean.” 

The  1 exas  excitement  revived  somewhat  upon  the 
arrival  out  of  the  Cambria,  with  the  news  that  the 
Texans  seemed  to  hesitate  to  accept  the  propositions 
of  the  United  States  congress.  It  will  be  a momen- 
tary flame  however.  They  virtually  abandon  that 
cause. 

The  European  Times , says:  “The  last  accounts  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  bring  the  very 
unexpected  tidings  that  the  young  republic  of  Texas 
is  not  so  enamored  of  annexation  as  the  friends  of 
that  project  in  congress,  and  throughout  the  Union, 
expected  or  desired.  1 he  intelligence  has  not  prov- 
ed unpalatable  to  the  popular  taste  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  It  has  excited  some  surprise,  because  it 
was  unlooked  for.  Every  one  regarded  the  question 
as  virtually  settled  when  congress  adopted  the  annex- 
ation, and  people  had  resigned  themselves  calmly  to 
what  they  could  not  prevent. 

This  hiatus  has  awakened  fresh  hope  in  the 
public  mind  that  Texas  will  continue  independent, 
and  that,  by  repudiating  the  alliance  with  the  levi- 
athan republic,  it  may  afford,  irrespective  of  the  U. 
States,  a supply  of  cotton  for  the  English  manufac- 
turer.” 

The  accounts  received  from  the  United  States  by 
the  Cambria  have  materially  changed  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  our  iuture  relations,  with  the  American 
continent.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  a ve- 
ry large  majority  of  the  intelligent  classes  in  this 
country  held  very  strong  opinions  on  the  propriety 
ol  preventing  Texas  from  becoming  a member  of  the 
American  Union,  both  on  commercial  and  political 
grounds.  A third  reason  weighs  much  with  another 
class  namely,  the  desire  they  feel  to  prevent  human 
slavery  from  being  spread  over  a larger  surface, 
and  this  object  they  consider  would  be  much  easier 
accomplished  by  the  friends  of  abolition  having  to 
deal  with  an  inianl  state  like  Texas  compared  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  its  absorption  into  the 
American  Union. 

On  one  or  all  these  grounds  the  intelligence  that 
annexation  was  likely  to  be  determinedly  opposed  by 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  embryo  state,  added 
to  the  conviction  that  the  stronger  power  will  be  de- 
terred from  attempting  coercion,  has  produced  very 
general  satisfaction.  [. American  News  Letter. 

Various  rumors  are  given  out  by  the  British  presses 
as  well  as  by  some  o[  our  own,  to  keep  up  continued 
excitement.  One  of  these  is,  that  Lieut.  Gen.  Earl 
Cathcart,  K.  C.  B-  Is  to  succeed  Sir  Rich.  Jackson, 
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as  commander  in  chief  of  the  North  American 
forces.  Another  is  that  certain  transport  ships  are 
to  bring  out  certain  regiments, — and  a third  is,  that 
the  Terrible,  steamer,  is  to  be  fitted  with  28  guns,  at 
a cost  of  <£150,000,  which  the  account  states  to  be 
double  that  of  a 120  gun  ship.  There  are  annually 
troops  and  commanders  sent  out  in  the  place  of 
others  recalled.  Such  incidents  in  common  times 
occasion  hardly  a passing  notice.  It  is  well  enough 
to  have  an  eye  to  movements  at  present  however. 

Trade  appears  to  be  without  material  change. 
Prices  of  some  of  our  produce  have  advanced  a 
trifle. 

The  queen’s  visit  to  Ireland  is  to  take  place  iri  Ju- 
ly. O’Connell  has  promised  her  a cordial  reception. 

“Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  entertained 
a distinguished  party  of  the  nobility  on  Thursday. 
Amongst  the  number  was  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Palmerston,  Mrs.  S.  Rogers,  Lord  and  Lady  Den- 
man, Lord  Brougham,  and  Dowager  Lady  Holland.” 

Dr.  Wold'  has  arrived  in  England,  and  in  a letter 
to  Capt.  Grover,  which  is  published  in  the  papers, 
has  given  a graphic  sketch  of  his  “hair  breadth 
’scapes”  in  the  mission  from  which  he  has  returned. 

Parliament.  The  European  Times  says:  The 

primary  bone  of  contention  in  parliament,  as  in  the 
country,  has  been  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  4th  instant,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  and  power.  He  en- 
tered fully  into  the  subject,  and  astonished  the  great 
body  of  his  supporters,  by  the  boldness  of  his  inno- 
vations and  the  length  to  which  he  professed  his 
willingness  to  go  in  order  to  secure  the  pacification 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Shiel,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Irish  nation,  gratefully  accepted,  and  warmly  eulo- 
gised the  Premier’s  foresight  and  liberality.  In  this 
way  the  Maynooth  grant  was  introduced,  and  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  Friday  last, 
when  the  debate  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest.  It  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
speakers,  by  more  than  usual  acrimony  and  ta- 
lent. Amongst  the  speakers  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  was  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  addressed  the 
house  with  point  and  bitterness,  and  the  taunts 
which  he  levelled  at  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  more 
savage  than  playful — more  personal  than  argumen- 
tative. 

Ireland.  The  Queen’s  visit  serves  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day.  A rumor  is  mentioned  in  the  Dub- 
lin Evening  Post,  that  8,000  of  troops  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Ireland  and  sent  to  Canada.  A repeal 
dinner  was  to  be  given  to  O’Connell  on  the  1st  May. 
At  a meeting  on  the  14th,  O’Connell  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Maynooth  Endowment  bill, 
which  bill  he  stated  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  gratefully  receive.  He  had  been  asked  why 
he  did  not  go  over  to  support  the  bill?— his  answer 
was,  because  he  was  better  employed  here. 
jEj^See  Postscript  on  the  last  page. 

FRANCE. 

Slave  Question.  A long  debate  took  place  in 
the  chambers  of  peers,  where  a bill  passed,  by  which 
a slave  in  the  French  colonies  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom,  and  the  right  of  a slave  to  pro- 
perty, is  recognized,  and  their  moral  and  religious 
condition  provided  for.  The  deputies  have  still  to 
act  upon  the  bill. 

Marshal  Soult  has  brought  before  the  French 
chambers  a magnificent  project  for  arming  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris,  and  for  enlarging  the  fortifications 
of  various  places  on  the  coast. 

The  French  minister  of  war  lias  appointed  a com- 
mission for  re-organizing  the  military  bands  of  the 


army. 

The  vintage  in  France  is  very  backward,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
excessive  cold  of  the  winter. 

GERMANY. 

Fearful  Inundation.  The  Revue  de  Paris  states 
that  the  greatest  inundation  of  which  Germany  has 
during  two  centuries  preserved  the  recollection,  were 
those  of  1655  and  of  1784;  nevertheless,  neither  of 
those  events  was  so  disastrous  as  the  inundations  of 
the  present  year. 

The  entire  Germanic  confederation,  a part  of 
Austria  and  of  Poland,  have  been  literally  under  wa- 
ter since  the  30th  of  March.  The  Rhine,  the  Maine, 
the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  th6  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula, 
have  in  succession  overflowed  their  banks,  not  in  a 


day,  but  in  an  hour.  Frankfort,  Mentz,  Cologne, 
Dresden,  Prague,  and  a number  of  other  towns,’ 
and  several  thousand  villages,  were  covered  with 
ivater. 

The  magnificent  bridge  of  Dresden  has  been  car- 
ried away,  and  many  edifices  have  been  destroyed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  desolation,  public  chari- 
ty has  not  remained  inactive.  Committees  have  been 
been  formed  in  the  cities,  and  assistance  has  been 
afforded  in  every  direction.  At  the  bead  of  the 
committees  are  inscribed  the  names  of  kings,  princes, 
ministers,  generals,  provincial  governors,  and  bish- 
ops. One  committee  collected  at  Berlin,  between 
the  1st  and  17th  of  April,  104,792  thalers  f£16,00(J.) 

The  Impartial  du  Rhin  states  that  the  cold  has 
much  injured  the  vines  in  various  parts  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  At  Wolxheim,  a village  where  very  superior 
wine  is  made,  the  inhabilants'have  lost  ail  hope  of 
having  a crop  next  year. 

A destructive  epidemic  amongst  the  cattle  and 
horses  is  still  raging  in  Prussia.  A letter  from  Konigs- 
berg  states  that  4,000  head  have  perished  in  a single 
district. 

The  Austrian  government  has  called  to  Vienna  the 
captains  of  the  four  great  circles  of  Bohemia,  and 
some  of  the  chief  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
each,  to  consult  with  them  on  the  best  measures  to  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  consequent  distress  that  prevails  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  that  country. 

, , RUSSIA. 

The  Count  Woronzotf  has  set  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  war  operations 
J against  Circassia. 

j SWITZERLAND. 

[ Intestine  war.  The  dispute  in  relation  to  the 
j expulsion  of  (he  Jesuits  lias  fomented  into  actual 
j war,  and  some  thousands  of  human  beings  are  airea- 
I dy  victims! 

! The  people  of  the  Basle  campagne  and  the,  more 
| disorderly  in  Berne  formed  a corps  with  which  to  at- 
j tack  Lucerne,  while  the  Canton  of  Argau  summon- 
ed by  tire  tocsin  all  good  Protestants  to  arms  One 
j account  states— “Last  night,  (March  30.)  fires  were 
j seen  at  two  or  three  points,  which  were  probably 
i signals.  Many  of  the  municipalities  have  agreed  to 
give  from  four  to  six  francs  to  those  who  should  par- 
take in  the  invasion,  and  to  allow  them  each  from  half 
a franc  or  two  francs  a day.  A force  five  thousand 
strong  crossed  the  frontier  of  Lucerne  on  the  29:h  of 
March.  Meanwhile,  the  town  of  Lucerne  was  has- 
tily fortified;  the  Vorort  mustered  seventeen  batalh- 
oris  to  interpose  if  necessary;  the  government  of  Ber- 
ne placed  seven  hatallions  under  arms;  Zug  and  Uri 
sent  contingents  to  Lucerne.  The  army  which  Lu- 
cerne mustered  is  variously  estimated  at  10  60!)  or 
20  003.  With  a strong  force  General  De  Sonnenbur"- 
advanced  to  meet  the  invaders.  ° 

A battle  commenced  at  Zofingen.  The  troop*  of 
Lucerne  retired.  The  invaders,  after  formin-  a 
junction  with  another  column  from  Berne  divided 
a,,.!  advanced  by  two  roads,  one  to  the  principal 
bridge  across  the  Emme,  the  other  took  the  ri-ht 
and  passed  the  Emme  at  Welheastein.  ° 

The  first  column  was  repeatedly  attacked— were 
finally  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  few  of  them 
escaped.  J 

I he  main  body,  however,  proceeded,  and  on  the 
olst  took  possession  of  the  heights  about  Gutsch  — 

On  reachmg  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Keus,  through 
which  the  Basle  road  passes,  a mine  was  sprung  by 
the  troops  of  Lucerne  which  threw  them  into  utter  - 
confusion — of  which  their  opponents  availed.  Ni<*ht 
suspended  the  conflict,  which  was  renewed  next  day 
1 he  invaders  were  repulsed,  losing  from  600  to  1200 
men  dead  on  the  held.  The  Lucerners  boast  of  hav- 
ing had  but  three  killed — though  many  were  vvound- 

The  invaders  were  treated  with  such  fierceness  in 
all  quarters,  that  it  is  said  that  out  of  4,000  or  5 000 
men  not  thore  than  2,000  had  escaped  massacre. 

The  diet  has  again  been  convoked,  and  the  session 
was  re-opened  on  the  5th  ult.  The  first  debate  was 
irregular  and  stormy;  but  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  a committee. 

I fie  government  of  Berne  sent  a commissioner  to 
Lucerne  with  a supply  of  money,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  distress  o!  the  prisoners  of  that  turbulent  Can ’on 
and  negotiate  their  release.  Committess  had  also 
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1 cm  appointed  at  Zn rich  ard  Lucerne  for  the  assist- 
irg  of  the  defeated  Lureir.e  refugees.  The  Canton 
of  Aigau  was  occupied  by  the  tedeial  troops;  and 
erect  the  federal  cc  n missicrers  left  Argan  for  Lu- 
eeitetn  the  5th.  On  his  deparluie,  a very  large 
limber  of  vem.cn  ar.d  children  assembled  around 
him,  aid  entieatcd  him  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
Lue  et  re  government  in  beholt  of  the  ir  husbands  and 
parents.  Scventy-fcur  families  of  Atgsit  had  as  yet 
received  no  tidirgs  of  their  lelatioi  f.  the  place  has 
not  quite  feur  thousand  inhabitants. 

Letters  frem  Zurich,  of  the  9ih,  slate  that  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  corquering  atmy  is  ;o  great  that 
serious  apprehensions  vere  entertained  os  to  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners  taken  before  Lucerne.  These  pris- 
oners are  said  to  be  1 602  in  all.  Amcrg  them  are 
]£0  Bernese,  and  694  Argovians. 

Mexico.  We  recently  made  some  remarks  on  the 
piolable  influence  ths'l  annexation  will  exercise 
upon  the  trade  betvvee  n the  United  States  and  Texas. 
'When  v e consider  the  condition  of  Mexico  itself,  i 
the  inefficiency  of  its  government,  the  prohibitive  j 
and  ofpiessive  ratine  cl  (he  lavs  it  atte mpts  to  en- ! 
force,  the  de  moralize  el  condition  of  the  people  and 
of  public  integrity,  in  cot  tee  tun  v ith  the  wants  of : 
the  people,  we  become  stiuek  with  the  important! 
results  which  must  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  United  Stale s1  citizens  with  ample  sup  I 
plies  of  goods  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  so  called  j 
republic  of  Mexico  is  a most  absurd  oligarchy  of  a ! 
handful  of  men  who  control  about  7,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. According  to  the  best  recent  authorities,  the 
inhabitants  are  classed  as  follows: 

1793.  1842. 

Indians,  2,319,741  4,500,000 

Europeans,  7.994  ) i (inn  000 

White  Creoles,  677,458  <,  l,UUU’(  U0 

Mestizos  & other  castes  1,478,426  1.515,500 


absurd  notions  of  “protection,”  which  in  Mexico  is 
more  openly  adopted  than  in  the  United  States,  as 
a direct  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  people. 

The  “national  debt”  of  this  oppressed  race  is  as 
follows: 

Internal  debt  #18,550,000 

English  “ 60,000,000 

United  Stales  claims  2,400,000 

Other  claims  3,200,000 


4,483,529 


7,015  500 

The  last  estimate  was  that  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. Now,  of  these  7,015,500  persons  who  occupy 
Mexico,  it  is  known  that  SO. 000  only  of  all  the  classes, 
except  whiles,  can  read  and  write;  of  the  1,000,000 
whiles  one  half  are  males,  and  of  these  the  highest 
estimates  make  one-fifth  w ho  can  read  and  write. — 
Here,  then,  out  of  a population  of  7,000,000,  there 
are  only  100,000  who  arc  in  any  respect  fitted  to 
take  part  in  the  public  affairs.  This  small  class  is  j 
directed  by  a few  military  men,  and  they  call  the  j 
whole  a “republic.”  The  exports  from  Mexico  for 
1841  were  as  follows: 


Specie, 

#18,500,000 

Other  articles, 

1,500  000 

Total 

The  imports  were — 

England, 

4,500,000 

France, 

3,000,000 

Hamburg, 

1,500,000 

United  States, 

800,000 

Other  places, 

3,500,000 

#20,000,000 


Total, 


12,300,000 


Excess  exports,  #7,700,000 

This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  | 
carried  on  under  the  absurdly  oppressive  laws  “to 
protect  her  home  industry.  The  duties  collected  on 
the  imports  were  #5,287,097,  or  about  45  per  cent, 
average.  The  corruption  of  the  government  officers 
is  proverbial,  and,  consequently,  large  quantities  of 
goods  are  entered,  even  now,  without  paying  duties, 
even  when  carried  across  the  Prairies  from  the  U. 
States  to  Santa  Fe.  Some  details  of  this  trade  for 
the  last  year  will  be  found  under  the  commercial 
head.  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  very, ex- 
tensive in  Mexico,  and  the  import  of  cotton  twists 
is  prohibited  by  the  provident  government,  ostensibly 
to  encourage  “home  manufactures,”  but  really  to 
raise  money  by  selling  permits  for  its  introduction  to 
Englisti  merchants.  There  are  in  Mexico  fifty- 
three  factories,  having  131,280  spindles,  which  con- 
sume about  3,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  per  annum, 
while  the  growth  of  Mexico,  is  about  1,000,000 
pounds  only.  There  are  about  five  thousand  hand 
looms  in  Mexico,  which  work  up  all  the  spun  yarn 
into  cotton  cloth,  the  price  of  which  will  average 
twenty-five  cents,  for  an  article  worth  ten  cents  in 
the  United  States.  The  benefits  which  the  Mexicans 
derive  from  paying  the  makers  of  this  cloth  the 
extra  fifteen  cents,  are  “untold.”  Now,  the  Mexican 
frontier  adjoining  the  stale  of  Texas  is  about  three 
thousand  miles  in  length,  with  no  means,  if  the  of- 
ficers had  the  will,  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  suf- 
ficient goods  to  supply  all  Mexico.  This  process  has 
hitherto  been  kept  in  check  only  by  the  barren  waste 
of  eight  hundred  miles  to  be  travelled  before  reach- 
ing her  cities  from  the  United  States,  and  its  de- 
moralizing influence  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the 


Total  #84,150,000 

The  customs  were  solemnly  pledged  fer  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  item, but  the  highly  respectable  late 
dictator  seized  them  for  his  own  use.  The  whole 
revenue  of  Mexico  for  1840  was  #12,744,157,  de- 
rived from  most  ruthless  extortions.  The  natural 
effect  of  the  misgovernment  in  Mexico  will  now 
have  the  same  effect  in  Texas,  as  does  that  of  Spain 
in  the  frontier  towns  of  France,  viz:  the  formation 
of  extensive  depots  for  goods  to  run  into  Mexico  in 
all  directions.  This  in  France  is  a regular  organized 
trade,  l.aving  extensive  insurance  arrangements  to 
cover  goods  almost  to  any  point  in  the  interior  of 
Spain.  Chihuahua  alone  consumes  some  #3,000,000 
of  goods,  at  prices  ranging  100  per  cent,  above  those 
in  the  United  States,  for  “the  protection”  of  the 
consumers,  of  course.  With  the  advancement  of  the 
United  States  population,  this  premium  on  smuggl- 
ing will  daily  become  more  tempting,  and  the  result 
may  probably  work  cutout  a more  civilized  system 
of  commercial  policy,  although  our  own  laws  pre- 
sent similar  barbarisms.  [N.  Y Morn.  Jfews. 

TEXAS. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a joint  resolution  respecting  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  Slates,  has,  by  iheir  Congress 
been  adopted,  authorising  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  select  the  alternative  of  two  certain 
propositions  contained  in  the  said  joint  resolution  as 
the  basis  for  consummating  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion: 

And,  whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  selected  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  reso- 
lutions as  such  basis,  and  notified  this  government 
thereof. 

[Here  follow  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.] 

And,  whereas,  the  premises,  requiring  the  solemn 
deliberation  and  action  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  form  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  convening 
the  Congress  of  the  republic; 

Therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  ANSON  JONES, 
President  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution,  do,  by  these 
presents,  require  that  the  senators  and  representatives 
to  Congress  of  this  republic,  shall  assemble,  in  special 
session,  at  the  town  of  Washington,  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June 
next  ensuing,  then  and  there  to  receive  such  com- 
munications as  may  be  made  to  them,  and  to  consult 
and  determine  on  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom 
may  be  deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  Texas. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  republic  to  be  hereunto  affixed. — 

. -Done  at  the  town  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth 
t-L  S-May  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  five,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic,  the  tenth. 

ANSON  JONES. 

By  the  President: 

Ebn’r  Allen,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Reuben  H.  Broughton,  collector  district  of  New 
York,  vice  Amos  T.  Tryon,  removed. 

Paul  Dean  Carrique,  postmaster  at  Hudson,  New 
York,  vice  Justus  McKinsiry,  removed. 

Appointments  and  removals  in  the  Baltimore  custom 
house — Inspectors  ot  customs  for  the  port  of  Balti- 
more— John  R.  Diggs,  Robert  M.  Welsh,  Edward  A. 
Slicer,  Hamlet  Duvall,  Samuel  Harker,  Beal  Ran- 
dall, William  Krebs,  and  M ichael  McDonald,  in  the 
places  of  Jonathan  Creery,  George  C.  Veazy,  Francis 
Reilly.  N.  N.  Robinson,  John  Lowry,  Thomas  Car- 
roll,  Charles  Soran,  and  Thomas  E.* Tilden,  remov- 
ed. S.  C.  Roszell,  marker,  vice  Sebastian  Sultzer, 
removed.  Robert  M.  Welch,  esq.  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  surveyor  of  the  port,  boarding  officer. 

Robert  H.  Morris,  deputy  postmaster  in  the  city  of 
N.  York,  in  place  of  J.  Lorimer  Graham,  removed. 

Ely  Moore,  marshall  of  the  southern  district  of  N. 
York,  in  place  of  Silas  M.  Stilwell,  removed. 

Michael  Hoffman,  naval  officer  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  place  of  Jeremiah  Towle,  removed. 

Edmund  Burke,  commissioner  of  patents,  in  place 
of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  resigned. 


Otis  N.  Cole,  collector.  &e.  at  Sackett’s  Plarbor, 
New  York,  vice  John  O.  Dickey,  removed. 

Phineas  W.  Leland,  collector  of  Fall  River,  Mass, 
vice  Charles  J.  Holmes,  removed. 

Edwin  Wilbur,  collector  of  .Newport,  R.  I.  vice 
William  Ennis,  removed. 

Thomas  M.  Pettit,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  attorney 
of  the  United  Slates  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vice  Henry  M.  Watts,  removed. 

Henry  Horn,  collector  of  Philadelphia,  vice  Calvin 
Blythe,  removed. 

Henry  Welsh,  naval  officer,  Philadelphia,  vice 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  removed. 

Geo.  F.  Lehman,  deputy  postmaster,  Philadelphia, 
vice  James  Hoy,  removed. 

James  A.  Nichols,  collector  at  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
Jersey,  in  the  place  of  Solomon  Andrews,  removed. 

Geo.  W.  Fhillips,  of  Washington,  Richard  Jones, 
of  Georgetown,  and  William  Minor,  of  Alexandria, 
to  be  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Re-appointments — to  renew  commissions  which  had  ex- 
pired. 

Robert  White,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  F.  Cox,  Henry  Naylor,  Joshua  Pierce,  John 
Cox,  Lewis  Carberry,  Robert  White,  members  of 
levy  court  for  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

May  2 — Assistant  surgeons  J.  Huntington  and  W. 
A.  Nelson,  to  examination. 

Third  assistant  engineer,  J.  W.  King,  detached 
from  the  Poinsett,  and  wailing  orders. 

May  5 — Master’s  mate,  J.  M.  Bradford,  to  re- 
ceiving ship  Ohio. 

Passed  midshipman  Rt»ed  Werden,  leave  extended 
one  month. 

The  Union,  of  the  7th  says — “The  Hon.  Benj.  A. 
Bidlack,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  the  office  of 
charge  d’affaires  to  New  Granada.  Dr.  Orris  A. 
Browne,  chief  clerk  of  the  navy  department,  resign- 
ed his  office  on  Monday  morning.” 

Rev.  N.  C.  Fletcher,  of  East  Thomaston,  Maine, 
Universalist  clergyman,  has  been  appointed  a chap- 
lain in  the  navy.  > 

Rumor  of  an  extra  session  contradicted. — 
Some  one  having  circulated  a rumor  that  the  cabi- 
net were  discussing  whether  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  congress,  the  Union  remarks: 

“As  such  annunciations  are  only  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  undue  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  to 
display  a degree  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  ca- 
binet, which  does  not  exist,  we  deem  it  best,  at  once, 
to  contradict  the  rumor.” 

Another  rumor,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  being  appointed  minister  to  London, 
is  also  contradicted  by  the  Union,  which  adds,  that 
that  mission  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Pickens,  of  S. 
Carolina. 

Public  lands.  The  Green  Bay  Republican,  says 
it  is  authorised  to  state  that  in  all  probability  the 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  river,  recently  survey- 
ed by  direction  of  the  general  land  office,  will  be 
brought  into  market  in  July  or  August  next.  These 
lands  embrace  some  of  the  finest  timber  lots  in  the 
territory;  the  soil  is  excellent;  the  water  privileges 
abundant;  and  the  whole  is  contiguous  to  a market. 

Relations  with  Texas.  The  Washington  Union 
states,  that  despatches  have  been  received  by  govern- 
ment from  major  Donelson,  our  charge  at  Texas, 
which  “breathe  great  confidence  as  to  the  ratification 
of  our  propositions  by  the  approaching  congress.” 

The  steam  ship  New  York,  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans, brings  advices  from  Galveston  to  the  20th 
April.  The  rumor  of  major  Donelson  having  been 
coolly  treated  by  the  authorities  of  Texas  is  not 
correct.  Major  D.  experienced  the  usual  civilities. 

The  papers  contain  little  else  than  proceedings  of 
large  and  enthusiastic  public  meetings  held  in  the 
different  counties  in  favor  of  annexation.  No  public 
movement  whatever  has  been  made  in  opposition, 
while  nearly  every  county  in  the  republic,  has  either 
moved  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  or  appointed  a day 
for  a public  demonstration.  In  a number  of  counties, 
the  senators  and  representatives  are  unconditionally 
instructed  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  congress, 
to  take  steps  for  signifying  the  acquiescence  of  Texas 
in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  and  for  calling  a 
convention  to  adapt  the  constitution  to  that  of  a 
state  of  the  union.  Gen.  Houston  is  declared  to  be 
in  favor  of  annexation. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  commences  an  edi- 
torial thus — 

“Now,  by  St.  Paul!  the  work  goes  bravely  on.” 

“How  infinitely  diminutive  do  the  English  charge 
and  his  French  bottle-holder  appear — admitting  them 
to  be  visible  at  all — in  the  storm  of  public  feeling 
that  now  waxes  as  a prairie  fire  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Sabme.  Ten  days  ago  Mr.  Saligny  assert- 
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ed  that  “Texas  shall  not  be  annexed.”  Stronger 
words  never  came  oft'  a weaker  stomach;  but  had  a 
giant  spoken  them,  they  would  have  sounded  like  a 
penny  whistle’s  squeak  amid  the  sublime  fury  of  a 
volcano  in  eruption — the  people  of  Texas  are  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  complete- 
ly awakened — and  capt.  Elliot  and  his  man  Friday 
might  as  well  try  to  chain  the  minds,  as  subdue  the 
resolution  of  a free  people,  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  a noble  enthusiasm,  excited  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a lofty  purpose.” 

Alexandria  custom  house.  It  is- understood  that  the 
following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  cus- 
tom house  in  this  place — Edward  S.  Hough,  inspec- 
tor and  deputy  collector,  in  the  place  of  Edward 
Green,  appointed  collector — Thomas  Swan,  weigher 
and  measurer,  in  the  place  of  Turner  Dixon,  re- 
moved; R.  S.  Douglas,  inspector,  in  the  place  of 
Thomas  Swan,  appointed  weigher  and  measurer; 
Matthias  Snyder,  jr.  inspector  retains  his  situation. 

[Alex.  Gaz. 

Profitable  custom  house. — The  Portsmouth,  ( NT . H.) 
Journal  states  that  two  dollars. eighty  seven  and  a 
half  cents  were  paid  into  the  custom  house  of  that 
town  on  Monday  last,  being  the  first  and  only  mo- 
ney received  their  for  duties  since  January  1,  1845, 
The  collection  of  this  immense  amount  of  revenue 
occupies  the  time  and  attention  of  about  a dozen 
public  spirited  individuals,  who  were  selected,  of 
course,  as  is  the  case  in  all  revenue  appointments, 
on  account  of  their  superior  qualifications  and  ex- 
ceeding worth,  and  who  recieve  for  their  sacrifice 
of  private  interest  for  public  good,  salaries  varying 
from  §830  to  500  each. 

By  the  way,  a curious  state  of  things  exists  with 
regard  to  this  Portsmouth  custom  house,  which  how- 
ever, may  have  its  parallel  elsewhere  for  aught  we 
know.  A question  has  arisen  recently,  as  to  who 
were  the  best  men  to  occupy  these  sinecure  offices. — 
The  new  collector  turned  out  all  the  subordinates 
whom  he  found  in  office,  but  these  gentlemen,  think- 
ing with  the  illustrious  Andrew  Fairservice,  that  if 
the  collector  did  not  know  when  he  had  good  of- 
ficers, they  knew  when  they  bad  good  offices,  did 
not  eonclude  to  budge  from  places  “where  there 
was  so  little  to  do,  and  so  much  to  get  for’l”  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  not  having  the  hang  of 
New  Hampshire  politics,  it  is  said,  adheres  to  the 
old  officers,  and  refuses  to  commission  the  new  ones. 

Consulships.  The  consulate  at  Liverpool,  from 
fees  alone,  is  said  to  be  worth  from  10,000  to  §15,000 
per  annum:  the  one  at  Havana,  about  §10,00'J;  the 
one  at  Havre,  probably  §8,000  or  §10,000.  Now  of 
a standing  salary  for  consuls  at  each  of  these  places 
§4,000  or  §5,000  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  as  competent  men  for  either,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  surplus  should  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates,  or  be  em- 
ployed in  paying  American  citizens  to  reside  at  ports 
of  less  magnitude,  as  consuls.  [JY*.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Stationery  for  the  congressmen.  The  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  has  advertised  for 
proposals,  for  supplying  the  annual  quantum  of 
stationery  for  the  members  of  the  next  session 
of  congress.  There  are  wanted  COO  reams  of 
letter  paper,  130  of  note  paper,  1,000  of  foolscap, 
400  of  cartridge  paper,  500  4-bladed  and  150  2- 
bladed  English  penknives,  and  ever  so  many  steel 
pens,  ivory  folders,  lead  pencils,  letter  stamps,  mo- 
rocco port-folios,  memorandum  books,  pen-holders, 
&c.  &c.  all  to  be  the  very,  ve.ry  best — the  paper 
extra  superfine,  satin  finish,  gilt  edged,  &c.  and  the 
knives  of  best  pearl  handles  and  highest  finish.  How 
such  luxuries  would  excite  an ’editor,  who  nib3  his 
pen  with  a single-bladed  American  knife,  and  writes 
his  lucubrations  upon  the  back  of  old  letters  or  upon 
outside  quires  of  six  and  nine-penny  pot  paper. 

[Boston  Traveller. 

The  Madisonian,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  ad- 
ministration, has  like  the  Globe,  changed  its  name 
and  its  editors — and  on  the  same  day  too.  Mr.  John 
Jones,  its  laie  proprietor,  sold  out  the  establishment 
to  Jesse  E.  Drew  and  Theophilus  Fisk,  esqs.  who 
on  the  1st  May,  1845,  issued  the  first  number  of 
“The  United  States  Journal,” 
which  is  to  be  published  every  Thursday  evening, 
until  the  meeting  of  congress,  when  it  will  be  pub- 
lished daily.  Its  editors  design  to  make  a bold  push 
for  the  patronage  of  congress,  and  are  men  of  estab- 
lished editorial  abilities. 

National  institute.  The  third  bulletin  of  this 
institute  has  been  published.  The  first  portion  of  it 
presents  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  three  years,  from  February,  1842, 


to  February,  1845.  A large  part  is  occupied  with 
an  abridged  statement  of  donations  of  books,  en- 
gravings, maps,  minerals,  shells,  fossils,  antiquities, 
and  curious  and  interesting  objects  of  art  and  nature 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a compend  of 
a very  extensive  foreign  and  domestic  correspond- 
ence, much  of  which  embraces  the  most  eminent 
names  in  science  and  literature  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  embraces  a very 
succinct  account  of  the  great  meeting  in  Aril  last, 
with  a sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institute  on 
that  occasion. 

This  volume  is  furnished  to  subscribers  who  pay 
the  sum  of  five  dollars.  Societies  in  correspondence 
with  the  Institute,  and  all  colleges  in  the  U.  States, 
are  furnished  with  a copy  gratuitously. 

Foreign  mails.  The  act  passed  by  congress,  at 
its  late  session,  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  steam  vessels,  it  is  now  asserted,  will 
secure  two  lines  of  American  steamers  between  Li- 
verpool and  New  York.  One  of  these,  we  see  it 
stated  in  the  New  York  Herald,  is  to  be  started  by 
the  “American  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  New  York,”  the  leading  man  of  which  is 
Junius  Smith,  esq.  The  other  will  be  established 
by  oDe  of  the  existing  Liverpool  packet  lines. 

ARMY. 

GENERAL  orders — NO.  9. 

War  department , adjut.  general's  office, 

Washington  March  3 1,  1845. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  made  by  the  president,  and  by  and 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1845. 

I.  Promotions.  Corps  of  engineers.  Second  lieut. 
Henry  W.  Halleck,  to  be  first  lieutenant  January  1st, 
1845,  vice  Campbell,  deceased. 

Brevet  Second  lieut.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  to  be 
second  lieut.  January  1,  1845,  vice  Halleck,  pro- 
moted . 

First  regiment  of  dragoons.  Second  lieut.  Andrew 
J.  Smith,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  March  4,  1845,  vice 
Schaumburg,  whose  appointment  ceased  on  that  day. 

Brevet  2J  lieut.  Thos.  C.  Hammond,  to  be  second 
lieut.  March  4,  1845,  vice  Smith,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Rufus  Ingalls,  of  the  second 
dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant.  March  31,  1845, 
vice  Rust,  resigned. 

First  regiment  of  artillery.  Second  lieut.  Henry  D. 
Grafton,  to  be  first  lieut.  February  24,  1845,  vice 
Aisquith,  cashiered. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Abner  Doubleday,  of  the  3d 
artillery,  to  be  second  lieut.  February  24,  1845,  vice 
Grafton,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery.  Brevet  second  lieut. 
Hachaliah  Brown,  of  the  4th  artillery,  to  be  second 
lieut.  March  1,  1845,  vice  Hillhouse,  resigned. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieut.  James  V. 
Boinford,  to  be  captain,  March  4,  1845,  vice  Birdsall, 
deceased. 

; Second  lieut.  Arthur  T.  Lee,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
March  4,  1845,  vice  Bomford,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  James  Longslreet,  of  the  4tn 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  March  4,  1845,  vice 
Lee,  promoted. 

Brevet.  Second  lieutenant  John  C.  Freemont,  of 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  to  be  captain 
by  brevet,  July  31,  1844,  “for  gallant  and  highly 
meritorious  services  in  two  expeditions  commanded 
by  himself;  the  first  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  which 
terminated  October  17,  1842;  and  the  second  beyond 
those  mountains,  which  terminated  July  31,-1844.” 

II.  Appointments. — Medical  department.  Charles  C. 
Keeney,  of  Michigan,  (last  assistant  surgeon),  to  be 
assistant  surgeon,  March  19,  1845. 

III.  Casualties.— Resignations.  (4.)  Second  lieut. 
John  Hillhouse,  3d  artillery,  March  1,  1845. 

Second  lieutenant  Paul  O.  Hebert,  corps  of  en- 
gineers, March  31,  1845. 

Second  lieutenant  Armistead  T.  M.  Rust,  1st  dra- 
goons, March  31,  1845. 

Assistant  surgeon  Jacob  R.  Motte,  March  14, 1845. 

Deaths.  (2.)  Captain  Egbert  B.  Birdsall,  8th  in- 
fantry, at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  March  4, 1845. 

First  lieut.  Stephen  H.  Campbell,  corps  of  engi- 
neers, at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  January  1,  1845. 

Dropped.  (1.)  First  lieutenant  James  W.  Schaum- 
burg,^ 1st  dragoons,  March  4,  1845. 

Cashiered.  (l.J  First  lieutenant  William  E.  Ais- 
quith, February  24,  1845. 

IV.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 


*Name  erased  from  the  official  Army  Register,  by 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  “but 
without  reproach  to  Mr.  Schaumburg.”  (See  “Ge- 
neral orders”  No.  7,  of  March  24th.”) 


their  proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay; 
those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under  general 
instructions,  will  report  by  letter  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  their  respective  regiments. 

By  order,  R.  Jones,  Adjt  gen. 

Memorandum — Re-appointment — Adam  D.  Sleuarf, 
re-appointed  paymaster  in  the  army,  from  the  14th 
of  January,  1845,  when  his  former  commission  ex- 
pired. 

Promotions  in  the  array  of  the  United  States,  made 
by  the  president  since  the  promulgation  of  “General 
Orders,”  No.  9,  March  31,  1845. 

First  regiment  of  dragoons. — First  lieutenant  Wm. 
Eustis,  to  bo  captain,  March  17,  1845,  vice  Terrett, 
deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  James  H.  Carleton,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  March  17,  1845,  vice  Eustis,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Rufus  Ingalls,  of  the  se- 
cond dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  17, 
1845,  vice  Carleton  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Cave  J.  Cotus,  of  the  se- 
cond dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  31, 
1845,  vice  Rust,  resigned. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry . First  lieutenant  Daniel 
P.  Whiting,  to  be  captain,  April  18,  1845,  vice 
Davis,  dismissed. 

Second  lieutenant  Henry  Little,  to  be  first  lieut. 
April  18,  1845,  vice  Whiting,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant,  John  M.  Jones,  of  the 
fifth  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  18,  1845, 
vice  Little,  promoted. 

NAVY. 

NAVAL  ORDERS,  MAY  1. 

Commodore  James  Biddle,  to  command  U.  States 
East  India  squadron. 

Lieut.  Henry  Moor,  to  navy  yard  at  New  York, 
for  ordnance  duty. 

Surgeon  YV.  A.  W.  Spotswood,  to  Vandalia. 

Surgoon  N.  Pinckney,  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
surgeon  of  rendezvous,  together  with  his  own  a-> 
surgeon  of  naval  station  and  receiving  ship  at  Balti- 
more. 

Passed  midshipman  Robert  Townsend,  to  United 
States  schooner  On-ka-hy-e,  as  acting  master. 

Sailingmaster  Robert  A.  Cassin,  to  navy  yard  at 
Philadelphia. 

Third  assistant  engineer  M.  M.  Thompson  for 
duty  in  the  office  of  engineer  in  chief. 

Surgeon  N.  C.  Barrabino,  detached  from  rendez- 
vous, to  Vandalia,  for  temporary  duty. 

Lieut  F.  S.  Haggerty,  detached  from  coastsurvey. 

Lieut.  A . G.  Clary,  detached  from  receiving  ship 
at  Boston. 

Liet.  C.  Van  Alstine,  detached  from  rendezvous 
at  Boston,  leave  two  months. 

Lieutenant  R.  Semmes,  assistant  surgeon  John  C. 
Spencer,  passed  midshipman  John  Guest  and  Henry 
Rodgers,  detached  from  U.  States  steamer  Poinsett, 
and  leave  three  months. 

Surgeon  D.  S.  Green  and  midshipman  B.  F.  Wells, 
i datached  from  Vandalia. 

j Carpenter  Francis  Sagee,  detached  from  navy 
I yard  at  Philadelphia. 

I Surgeon  S Sharp,  leave  renewed  three  months. 

! Purser  W.  A.  Bloodgood,  leave  from  U.  S.  steamer 
Michigan  for  one  month. 

Passed  midshipman  R.  D.  Izard,  furlough  (or  six 
months  from  May  1,  with  permission  to  visit  Eu- 
rope. 

Midshipman  George  H.  Hare,  leave  renewed  two 
months,  (sick.) 

Midshipman  A.  PI.  Otis,  leave  renewed, one  month, 

(sick.) 

Surgeon  J.  F.  Sickells,  leave  renewed,  three 
months,  (sick  ) 

Purser  McK.  Buchanan,  furlough  till  further  or- 
ders. 

Midshipman  Henry  Willis,  to  receiving  ship  at 
Norfolk. 

Liet.  Robert  E.  Hooe,  leave  three  months. 

Gunner  Samuel  Allen,  leave  three  months,  (sick.) 

Commander  John  S.  Chauncey,  passed  midshipman 
John  S.  Taylor,  midshipmen  J.  S.  Byers,  A.  A 1 1- 
mond,  E.  Shepherd,  J.  J.  Waddell,  J.  M.  Bradford, 
R.  F.  R.  Lewis,  detached  from  Vandalia,  leave  three 
months. 

Surgeon  George  Clymer,  leave  one  month,  from 
navy  yard,  Washington. 

Carpenter  John  A.  Dickerson,  to  ordinary,  navy 
yard,  New  York. 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Poindexter, detached  from  temporary 
duty  on  board  U.  S.  ship  Var.dalia,  and  waiting  or- 
ders. 

Promotions.  Passed  midshipmen  C.  Van  Alstine, 
A.  G.  Clary,  and  H.  L.  Chipman,  to  be  lieutenants 
vice  lieutenants  Samuel  Lockhart  and  George  M. 
Hooe,  deceased;  and  Wm  D.  Bur3t,  dismissed. 
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jr.  to  be  a purser, 


Appointments.  John  Y.  Mason 
Tice  R.  S.  Moore,  deceased. 

Washington  Sherman,  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon, 
vice  Wm.  Pitt  Canning,  deceased. 

Wm.  Arnold,  to  be  an  acting  gunner. 

Resigned.  Midshipman  H.  H.  Harrison. 

May  2,  1845.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Cogdell,  detached 
from  temporary  duty  on  board  the  VandaJia,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Carpenter  J.  A.  Dickerson,  to  the  ordinary,  New 
York. 

Gunner  S.  Allen,  leave  three  months. 

Lieutenant  G.  H.  Scott,  do.  do. 

The  squadron  which  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
27th  under  Com.  Stockton,  was  seen  the  next  day 
three  degrees  south  of  the  capes,  lat.  33°  35'  Ion.  73° 
21'. 

The  African  squadron.  The  health  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  Union  says,  has  been  very  good,  owing  to 
the  sanitary  regulations  adopted.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  cases  of  fever,  of  mild  type,  on  board 
the  ship  Saratoga,  all  but  one  of  which  recovered, 
there  has  not  been  a case  of  African  fever  in  the 
squadron.  Of  the  relief  squadron,  the  brig  Truxton 
continued  to  be  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  27th  Jan- 
uary, when  she  sailed  on  a cruise  to  the  coast,  and 
was  last  heard  from. 

The  Vandalia. — A correspondent  of  the  N.  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  writes  from  on  board  the 
George  Washington,  steamer,  Chesapeake  Bay: 

“i  find  among  our  passengers  from  Norfolk  some 
twenty-five  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  of  war  Vandalia. 
who  have  been  discharged  from  that  vessel;  indeed 
all,  men  and  boys,  have  been  discharged.  The  ac- 
counts these  poor  fellows  give  of  their  sufferings  on 
board  the  Vandalia  show  that  there  has  been  a great 
sacrifice  of  human  life  by  the  misconduct  of  those  in 
power.  Twenty-four  have  died  of  fever,  and  yester- 
day, among  the  sick,  three  were  in  such  a state  that 
the  surgeon  had  no  hope  of  their  recovery;  one  of 
them,  named  Robbins,  belongs  to  Albany. 

Those  whom  I conversed  with,  or  heard  in  conver- 
sation with  other  passengers,  attribute  the  sickness 
altogether  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  provisions 
which  were  shipped  at  Pensacola.  The  beef,  it  is 
asserted,  had  been  a long  time  in  the  store  house,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  barrel  was  knocked  out,  the 
stench  pervaded  every  part  of  the  vessel.  The  bread 
too  was  worm  eaten  and  fell  to  pieces  iri  the  hand. 

The  men  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  entire  blame 
upon  Commander  Chauncey,  in  the  first  instance  for 
not  causing  a proper  inspection  of  the  provisions, 
and  secondly  for  remaining  in  port,  and  on  the  coast, 
when  the  fever  was  making  ravages  among  the  offi- 
cers and  crew.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  the 
tale  of  sailors,  but  some  of  them  were  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  for  those  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  a sailor.  That  an  investigation  will  lake 
place  no  one  w ho  heard  their  relations  can  doubt. — 
Indeed,  Capt.  Chauncey  should  demand  one,  tor  these 
men,  passing  through  the  country,  will  spread  a tale 
which  will  excite  the  deepest  feeling.  One  of  the 
men  said  that  an  account  had  been  drawn  up  for 
publication  in  a Philadelphia  paper.” 

Captain  Voorhees.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  published  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  charg- 
ing Captain  Voorhees,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Congress, 
with  shameful  cruelty  to  the  crew  of  that  Irigate 
during  her  late  cruise.  That  disaffection  had  been 
evinced  by  the  crew,  after  her  arrival,  at  the  treat 
ment  they  had  received,  we  learn  from  several  di- 
rections. The  official  paper  at  Washington  says, 
however,  that  no  complaints  against  Captain  V.  had 
leached  the  department. 


TRADE  & COMMERCE. 


Several  large  lots  of  assorted  merchandize,  for 
Santa  Fe,  have  been  received  this  spring.  The  own- 
ers of  them  are  in  a quandary  what  to  do  with  them 
in  the  present  state  of  relations  with  Mexico.  They 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  risk  so  large  an  amount  of 
goods,  by  sending  them  to  a country  with  which  we 
may  be  at  war  before  they  reach  their  destination, 
and  of  course  make  them  liable  to  confiscation. 

[St.  Lords  Republican,  April  26. 

Supplying  a new  market.  The  day  is  not  remote 
when  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  furnish  bread 
stuffs  for  a large  portion  of  this  continent.  Nearly 
every  day  brings  to  light  some  new  feature  in  our 
trade,  showing  how  rapidly  and  widely  it  is  exten- 
ding. Sixty-five  hundred  sacks  of  wheat,  averaging 
about  two  bushels  each,  having  been  purchased  in 
the  country  above  this,  were  received  here  with- 
in a few  days  past,  to  be  shipped,  via  New  Orleans 
to  mills  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  time  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  our  merchants,  when  the  idea  of 
purchasing  wheat  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  for 
mills  in  Nova  Scotia,  would  have  been  laughed  at  as 
a wild  and  unprofitable  speculation. 

[Sf.  Louis  Republican. 

Whale  Fishery  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Sandwich  Hands  the  following  in- 
teresting statistics  relating  lo  the  value  of  the  Ame- 
rican whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific,  and  although  the 
estimate  of  the  average  value  of  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  business  is  doubtless  too  high,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  whale  fishery  is  a business  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  we 
hope  will  never  be  broken  up  or  interrupted,  by  hos- 
tilities with  any  foreign  power,  for  the  increase  of 
territory  or  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Honolulu.  Dec.  26  1844. 

There  have  been  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during 
the  year  1844,  counting  those  twice  which  have  slop- 
ped both  in  the  spring  and  fall  season,  353  American 
whale  ships  and  barques,  registering  124,340  tons, 
navigated  by  7,168  American  and  2,448  foreign  sea- 
mpn,  and  bringing  into  the  two  ports  or  Honolulu 
and  Lahaina,  133  365  bbls.  sperm  oil,  373,672  bbls. 
whale  oil.  and  3.460.000  lbs,  of  whale  bone,  viz: 
Spring  ships  at  Lahaina,  127 
Fall  do  do  168 

Spring  do  at  Honolulu,  13 
Fall  do  do  45 


Other  parts,  6 American  ships,  3300  hbls  whale 
oil.  39.000  bbls  sperm,  30,000  lbs  bone,  180  seamen 
— total  value  §339  500. 

Grand  total  of  American  whaling  property,  ships 
and  seamen,  touching  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  du- 
ring 1844:  §23  374,160  property,  440  ships,  13,200 
seamen. 

Of  other  nations  as  follows: 


Property. 

Ships 

Seamen. 

Bremen 

§1.902,100 

19 

570 

French 

1,152,100 

26 

780 

English 

199,000 

5 

159 

N.  Brunswick 

207,800 

4 

120 

Danish 

93,300 

2 

60 

Norweigan 

31.900 

1 

25 

American 

23,374,160 

450 

13,200 

Grand  tolal 

§26,063  220 

497 

14,905 

Lowell  manufacturing  statistics  for  1845. 


Value  of  363  ships  at 
§25,000  each  is 

Lahaina,  value  of  105,435  bbls  of  sperm 
oil,  at  §27  per  bhl.  is 
Honolulu,  value  of  27,930  bbls.  sperm  oil, 
at  §27  per  bbl.  is 

Lahaina,  value  of  293,152  bbls.  whale 
oil  at  §10,50  per  bbl.  is 
Honolulu,  value  of  80,930  bbls.  whale 
oil,  at  §10,50  per  bbl  is 
Lahaina,  value  of  2,732,000  lbs.  whale- 
bone, at  40  cents  per  lb. 

Honolulu,  value  of  728,000  lbs.  of  whale- 
bone, at  40  cents  per  lb. 


§8,825,000 

2,846,745 

754,110 

3,078,096 

845,460 

1,092,800 

291,200 


Capital  stock  invested  in  manufactures 
Number  of  mills  (exclusive  of  print 

10,850,000 

works  & c. 

33 

Spindles  in  all  the.  mills 

204,076 

Looms 

6,304 

Females  employed,  number 

6,320 

Males  employed 

2.415 

Yards  made,  per  week 

1,459,100 

Bales  of  cotton  used  in  do 

1,175 

Pounds  of  cotton  wrought  in  do 
Yards  dyed  and  printed  in  do 

464,000 

Tons  anthracite  coal  per  annum 

12  500 

Cords  of  wood  per  annum 

3,270 

Gallons  of  oil  per  annum 

64,840 

Flour  for  starch,  bbls.  per^annum 

4,000 

Charcoal,  bushels  per  annum 

600,000 

Yards  of  cloth  per  annum 

75  873,200 

Pounds  of  cotton  consumed 

24,128,000 

A pound  of  cotlou  averages  3 1-5  yard. 

100  lb.  of  cotton  will  produce  89  lb.  cloth. 
Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week 

§1,75 

Average  wages  of  males,  clear  of  board, 

per  day  70 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid  per  month  §138,500 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Santa  Fe.  The  Independence  (Mo.)  Expositor 
of  the  17th  April,  announces  the  arrival  at  that  place, 
from  Santa  Fe,of  Messrs.  Leitensdorfer,  Branham, 
and  12  or  14  others.  All  was  quiet  at  Santa  Fe. — 
The  news  of  Santa  Anna’s  overthrow  had  not  reached 
there  when  they  left.  Business  had  been  dull  all 
winter.  The  non-retail  law  was  in  full  force.  This 
law,  it  will  be  remembered,  prohibited  the  retailing 
of  goods  by  any  except  Mexican  subjects.  Mr.  Spey- 
re,  it  is  said,  met  with  fnrlher  loss  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Chihuahua.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  his 
mules  were  run  off  by  the  Apache  Indians,  in  that 
portion  ol  the  road  known  as  the  Jornada  del  Muerto. 
Richard  McCarty,  Esq.,  of  Independei  ce,  died  in 
Santa  Fe  in  February  last.  The  news  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  traders  among  them  by  the  Yule  Indians  is 
verified.  It  is  supposed  that  Antonio  Robideaux 
must  have  perished,  as  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
him  during  winter.  Tne  yield  from  the  gold  mines 
in  New  Mexico,  this  winter,  has  been  small,  owing 
to  dry  weather  and  scarcity  of  water.  Forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  the  supposed  yield. 


§17,733,411 

The  actual  number  of  vessels  touching  at  all  the 
ports,  and  counting  them  but  once,  and  navigated  by 
4600  Americans  and  1662  foreign  seamen,  is 

224,  at,  §25,000  each,  §5000,000 
Cargoes  on  board,  actual  catch, 

97,298  bbls.  sperm  oil,  at  §27  per  bbl. 

300,122  “ whale  do  §10,50 
2,892,350  lbs.  whalebone,  at  40  cts.  per 
lb. 


2,627,046 

3,151,281 


1,131,740 


§12.510,067 

Being  the  value  of  American  properly  invested  iri  the 
whale  fishery  actually  at  risk  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands in  the  year  1844.  The  pi  ices  assumed  as  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  bone  are  some  cents  less  than 
the  last  dates  from  the  United  Slates  give.  The  list 
is  made  up  from  the  consular  returns,  and  no  vessel 
is  counted  (except  the  ship  Congdon,  which  did  not 
enter  either  port,  merely  touching  outside  Honolulu) 
whose  papers  weie  notdeposited  at  the  office  of  one 
of  the  commercial  agents.  [Boston  Journal. 

Society  Islands.  The  Honolulu  correspondent 
of  the  Atlas  states  that  the  statistics  of  the  number 
of  arrivals  for  1844,  at  these  Islands,  their  oil,  bone, 
value,  &c,  are 

1844.  Arrivals  at  Lahaina,  Ma. — American  ships, 
301;  bbls  whale  oil.  202,874;  do.  ‘perm.  120.867;  lbs. 
Bone,  2,938,600;  9300  seamen,  wtiole  value  of  ships 
and  cargoes  §15,566,330. 

At  Honolulu — 133  American  ships;  148,612  bbls 
whale  oil;  52,723  do  sperm;  1 ,338,400  lbs.  bone,  3,- 
920  seamen;  total  value  7,468,330. 


The  State  of  Frankland.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that,  in  the  year  1784,  North  Carolina 
passed  a law  ceding  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  state  of  Tennessee  to  the  United  States,  provid- 
ed congress  should  accept  the  cession  within  two 
years;  the  jurisdiction  to  be  retained  by  North  Ca- 
rolina till  congress  should  take  possession.  Upon 
this  the  citizens  called  a convention,  by  which  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  applicable,  were 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  territory,  and  the  aid 
of  congress  was  invoked  for  the  formation  of  a new 
state.  Meanwhile,  they  ordained  that  the  territory 
should  be  governed  by  a convention,  and  that  this 
convention  should  send  a delegate  to  congress. 

Congress  did  not  accept  this  cession,  and  North 
Carolina  repealed  her  law.  Meantime,  however, 
parties  were  formed  in  Tennessee,  and  while,  on 
the  one  side,  it  wished  to  return  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  side  it  was  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  separation.  A new  conven- 
tion was  called,  and  the  territory  was  declared  to  be 
a new  state  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  The  con- 
vention announced  to  North  Carolina  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  slate  and  sent  a delegate  to  con- 
gress; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  was 
taken  by  that  body  of  these  proceedings. 

In  1786  the  state  of  Frankland  had  two  conflict- 
ing courts  in  its  limits.  The  one  acted  under  the 
authority  of  their  own  state,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  North  Carolina.  Each-  court  claimed  that 
its  decisions  wfere  paramount,  and  in  lact  the  only 
one  that  had  a right  to  act  in  the  case.  A more 
fruitful  source  of  collision  and  quarrel  cannot  be_ 
imagined  than  such  a stale.  The  sheriff  ol  Frank- 
land, with  his  posse,  in  some  instances  went  into  the 
other  court,  seized  the  papers,  and  turned  the  offi- 
cers out  of  doors.  The  North  Carolina  parly  as 
soon  as  it  had  power  retaliated  in  the  same  way. 
Col.  John  Sevier  was  elected  the  first  governor  of 
the  state  of  Frankland.  The  governor,  suon  after 
his  induction  into  office,  met  the  principal  man  on 
the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  question.  From  ihe 
windy  and  inefficient  wap*of  words,  it  soon  proceed- 
ed to  the  more  decisive  war  ol  blows.  I he  argu- 
ment was  soon  settled  in  the  primitive  way  by  the 
dint  of  fist.  But  these  leaders  of  state  were  separat- 
ed before  victory  declared  on  either  side.  Their 
humbler  retainers,  as  they  left  in  duty  bound,  imitat- 
ed the  example  of  the  superiors,  and  lost  an  eye,  or 
a piece  of  flesh  of  less  importance  from  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  without  being  eitner  cooled  or 
convinced.  It  was  obvious  that  in  such  a crisis 
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thing).  nust  >oon  .'.o;ne  to  a more  serious  issue  than  i 
a fist-fight  or  gouging  an  eve. 

The  county  of  Washington  elected  members  to 
represent  them  in  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina 
Colonel  Tipton,  who  had  fought  the  governor  of 
Frankland,  was  one  of  these  representatives.  A 
paper  containing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  North  Carolina  and 
secede  from  the  authority  of  Frankland  was  sent  by 
these  members  to  the  assembly.  Taxes  were  im- 
posed by  the  authority  of  both  legislatures,  and,  as 
may  be  easily  foreseen,  the  people  paid  neither,  with 
much  speciousness  assigning  as  a reason  that  they 
dil  not  know  to  which  authority  they  ought  to  yield 
their  money.. 

This  year  the  Cherokees  renewed  their  attack 
upon  Tennessee.  William  Cocke,  Esq.  was  dele- 
gated to  congress.  He  made  before  that  body  an 
eloquent  speech,  placing  in  a strong  light  the  help- 
lessness and  misery  of  their  condition,  engaged  in  a 
civil  war  on  the  one  hand  and  assailed  by  the  mer- 
ciless savages  on  the  oiher.  This  time  he  was 
heard,  and  his  representations  were  acted  upon.  A 
general  amnesty  was  passed  in  regard  to  all  w.ho 
expressed  a readiness  to  yield  themselves  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Norlh  Carolina. 

It  was  enacted,  too,  that  the  officers  who  had  held 
under  the  state  of  Frankland  should  be  displaced 
and  their  places  filled  by  peisons  appointed  from  N. 
Carolina.  Many  who  held  under  the  new  slate  had 
been  originally  appointed  by  North  Carolina,  and 
had  been  retained  in  their  offices  by  Frankland. 
They  were  considered  by  congress  in  the  light  of 
persons  who  admitted  the  authority  of  the  new 
slate.  The  pacific  and  yet  decisive  measures  of 
congress  seemed  at  once  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  position  before  the  formation  of  the  state  of 
Frankland;  but  under  the  external  appearances  of 
tranquility  remained  the  smotli  red  firs.  There 
still  remained  a considerable  number  staunch  for  the 
cause  of  the  fallen  slate,  and  disposed,  upon  the 
first  favorable  appearances,  to  rear  it  up  again.  Go- 
vernor Sevier  ottered  the  services  of  these  men  to 
Georgia  in  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  war  of 
that  state  with  the  Creeks.  The  legislature  of  that 
state,  having  deliberated  upon  the  proposition,  re- 
turned a very  polite  answer,  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  ttie  otter;  and  promising  a return  of 
their  services  in  any  way  which  should  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  Georgia.  They 
sent  a state  of  their  case  to  Dr.  Franklin,  soliciting 
advice.  He  wrote  them  in  reply  that  he  thought 
they  had  better  accede  to  the  propositions  of  North 
Carolina. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, Governor  Sevier  retained  the  integrity  of 
bis  lailh  in  the  new  state.  Georgia,  as  a stale,  in- 
deed, was  only  ready  to  avail  herself  of  their  mili- 
tary services  without  promising  any  return  of  good 
offices.  But  several  distinguished  individuals  of  that 
state  wrote  to  him  expressing  their  own  good  wishes 
and  those  of  many  ol  the  people.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  distinguished  society  of  Cincinnati. 
A copy  of  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states, 
neatly  bound,  Was  presented  him  with  a very  flat- 
tering address.  The  common  toast  in  Georgia  was 
“Success  to  Frankland  and  its  virtuous  citizens.” 
But,  all  these  symptoms  of  convalescence  notwith- 
standing, in  1787  the  legislature  of  Frankland  met 
for  the  last  time.  Little  was  done,  and  shortly  af- 
ter the  state  of  Frankland  expired. 

[Raleigh  Register. 

Interesting  correspondence. 

From  llic  Summerville  ( Tenn.J  Reporter. 

Sommervilte,  April , 1845. 

Messrs,  editors:  It  is  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  part  1 have  acted  in  the  controversy  now 
agitating  the  Methodist  church,  that  the  main  ground 
of  my  opposition  to  its  division  was  its  tendency  to 
produce  a dissolution  of  the  union. 

1 nave  argued  this  point  in  an  article  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  its  consideration.  1 determined,  how- 
ever, previous  to  the  publication  of  this  article,  to 
procure  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  To  this  end  1 addressed  Mr.  Polk 
and  Mr.  Clay  the  following  queries: 

“Will  the  division  of  me  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  into  two  separate  organizations,  (slavery  be- 
ing the  cause  of  division,  and  the  dividing  line,)  be 
likely  to  affect  the  civil  connection  between  the  slave 
and  non-slaveholding  states? 

“If  so,  will  it  strengthen  or  weaken  the  bonds  of 
their  union?” 

Mr.  Polk  has  not  answered  me,  but  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter,  that  my  views 
are  endorsed  by  the  great  name  of  Henry  Clay. 
Will  Methodist  ministers  or  southern  Methodist 
editors,  call  the  s .ge  of  Ashland  "too  young." 

Kespectlully,  WM.  A.  BOOTH. 


Ashland,  April  7,  1815. 

Dear  sir:  Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Frankfort  delivered  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday 
your  letter,  with  several  publications  under  your 
name,  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  controversy 
which  has  arisen  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  l have  attentively 
perused.  You  desire  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
on  certain  inquiries  communicated  in  your  letter. 

I have  long  entertained  for  that  church  sentiments 
of  profound  esteem  and  regard,  and  I have  the  hap- 
piness of  numbering,  among  its  members,  some  of 
the  best  friends  I have  in  the  world.  I will  add, 
with  great  truth,  that  1 have  witnessed,  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  church, 
and  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  which  have  gene- 
rally characterised  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
as  far  as  I have  ohserved  it. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  deepest  regret  that  1 
heard,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  of  the  danger 
of  a division  of  the  church,  inconsequence  of  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  existing  on  the  delicate  and  un- 
happy subject  of  slavery.  A division,  for  such  a 
cause,  would  bean  event  greatly  to  be  deplored 
both  on  account  of  the  church  itself  and  its  political 
tendency.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  public  occurrence 
has  happened,  for  a long  time,  that  gave  me  so  much 
real  concern  and  pain  as  the  menaced  separation  of 
the  church,  by  a line,  throwing  all  the  free  stales  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  slave  states  on  the  other. 

I will  not  say  that  such  a separation  would  neces- 
sarily produce  a dissolution  of  the  political  union  of 
these  states,  but  the  example  would  be  fraught  with 
imminent  danger,  and,  in  co-operation  with  other 
causes  unfortunately  existing,  its  tendency  on  the 
stability  of  the  confederacy  would  be  perilous  and 
alarming. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  would  afford  me  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  hear  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
controversy,  a reconciliation  between  the  opposing 
parties  in  the  church,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
unity. 

I limit  myself  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  expressing  any  opinion  on  either  of 
the  plans  of  compromise  and  settlement  which  have 
been  published,  which  1 could  not  do  without  ex- 
posing myself  to  improper  imputations. 

With  fervent  hopes  and  wishes  that  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficulty  may  be  devised  and  agreed 
upon,  which  shall  preserve  the  church  in  union  and 
harmony.  1 am,  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

HENRY  CLAY. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Booth. 

GEN.  TOM  THUMB. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  very  grave — per 
haps  tedious — through  the  week;  so  by  way  of  vari- 
ety we  end  it  with  an  amusing  account  of  Tom 
Thumb’s  triumph  in  Paris,  which  we  translate  from 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  At  first  we  had  it  in  mind 
only  to  notice  the  article,  and  then  philosophize 
somewhat  upon  the  strange  infatuation  which  ac- 
companies that  pitiable  little  specimen  of  humanity: 
the  infatuation  that  heaps  upon  him  wealth  and 
costly  gifts,  while  learning,  genius,  and  high  talent 
may  think  it  much  if  they  win  for  their  possessor  a 
bare  subsistence.  We  thought  of  a profligate  danc- 
ing woman  counting  her  gains  by  thousands — of  a 
miserable,  half-witted  dwarf  receiving  costly  jewels 
from  the  hands  of  royalty — while  great  men  and  pure 
hearted  women  are  pining  in  obscurity,  or  too  often 
suffering  under  the  aDsolute  wants  and  miseries  o( 
life;  and  there  came  an  indignant  feeling  which 
seemed  almost  too  mighty  for  expression.  But  it 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  a fit  of  good  humor,  indu- 
ced by  the  lively  description  of  the  vivacious  French- 
man— and  so  we  give  the  article  as  it  is,  and  cry 
“Vive  la  Bagatelle!” 

[N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Thousands  must  remember  the  dwarf  who  came 
to  Paris  in  183t>.  His  name  was  Matthias  Guillia, 
and  he  enjoyed  divers  advantages  not  possessed  by 
Genaral  Thumb.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old; 
was  therefore  Ins  own  master,  and  his  visitors  had 
the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  compulsory  in 
the  exhibition  of  his  person.  Besides,  he  had  attain- 
ed his  maximum  of  height  and  complete  maturity. 
Moreover  he  could  speak  three  languages,  played  at 
billiards,  had  some  skill  at  horsemanship,  and  to 
crown  all,  was  under  an  engagement  of  marriage. — 
Matthias  Guillia  was  therefore  a man  complete,  who 
only  had  not  taken  the  trouble  of  growiug  to  man’s 
dimensions. 

General  Thumb  falls  greatly  short  of  these  advan- 
tages. He  is  a minor,  only  fourteen  years  of  age; 
lie  can  speak  but  one  tongue;  he  may  grow  much 
bigger;  and  his  manners  are  much  less  polished  and 
genteel  than  those  of  Matthias,  who  nevertheless, 
alter  enjoying  the  honor  of  playing  billiards  with 


the  grand  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  of  hunting 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Tseplitz,  was  at  last 
fain  to  settle  down  in  the  humble  post  of  waiter  at  a 
coffee  house.  The  reason  was  the  idea  never  oc- 
curred to  him  of  setting  up  a carriage;  when  he  did 
not  choose  to  walk  he  rode  in  an  omnibus.  But 
Thumb,  with  wiser  tact,  first  of  all  made  himself  a 
general,  and  then  bought  two  little  grey  ponies  with 
a suitable  outfit.  Thumb’s  managers  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  world. 

Day  before  yesterday — or  rather,  night  before  last 
— To  n Thumb  wa9  presented  to  the  king  and  royal 
family.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  the  little  duke 
de  Chartres,  nor  the  youthful  count  of  Paris  was  ab- 
sent on  such  an  occasion.  Thumb  came  with  his 
suit,  like  a great  lord — a tutor,  an  interpreter,  a val- 
et de  chambre,  and  a pianist.  The  tutor  puts  ques- 
tions to  him  and  shows  him  off;  the  valet  fulfils  his 
office  of  dresser;  the  interpreter  (who  is  an  English- 
man) translates  to  him  what  is  said  in  French,  when 
he  happens  to  understand  it;  and  the  pianist  does  his 
function  when  the  general  is  pleased  to  sing  or 
dance. 

When  Tom  Thumb  made  his  appearance  in  the 
royal  drawing  room  he  came  in  the  garb  simply  of  a 
gentleman — black  frock  coat,  pumps,  and  silk  stock- 
ings, a voluminous  neck  cloth,  white  vest,  and  dia- 
mond shirt  pin.  Instead  of  a hat  he  wore  a sailor’3 
cap,  on  which,  of  course,  was  visible  the  celebrated 
and  glorious  name  of  the  Belle  Poule. 

Born  at  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut,  of  obscure  pa- 
rents, the  fame  of  his  littleness  soon  spread  abroad 
and,  almost  before  he  could  walk,  he  was  a celebri- 
ty. America  and  England  have  echoed  with  his  sue- 
cesses.  Atmrica  placed  on  the  same  triumphal  chari- 
ot Fanny  Ellsler,  that  miracle  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and  Tom  Thumb,  that  manikin,  whose  deformity  is 
the  only  thing  about  him.*  At  New  York  more  than 
a thousand  persons  assembled  at  the  wharf  where  he 
embarked.  In  London  queen  Victoria  and  prince 
Albert  gave  him  royal  entertainment,  and  the  British 
aristocracy  heaped  upon  him  guineas  enough  to  fill 
his  carriage.  Mr.  Stratton,  the  father  of  this  remu- 
nerative infant,  made  a return  of  .£25,000  sterling, 
last  year,  to  the  assessors  of  the  income  tax. 

The  boy,  on  the  whole,  is  not  undeserving  of  the 
golden  caresses  which  fortune  bestows  upon  him;  his 
docility,  his  complaisance  and  even  his  modesty  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Though  his  purse  would  enable 
him  to  pave  with  geld  the  route  from  his  hotel  to  the 
palace,  there  is  nothing  in  his  manner  which  betrays 
a consciousness  of  such  exceeding  merit,  and  it  may 
be  suspected  that  he  has  not  very  long  felt  the  proud 
emotions  of  a capitalist.  Amiable  and  good  temper- 
ed, always  smiling,  arid  prompt  to  obey  the  least  word 
or  gesture  of  his  manager  one  might  say  that  this  po- 
sition in  life  was  of  his  own  choosing,  and  that  he 
was  born  with  the  decided  taste  for  being  made  a 
show.  Only  in  one  instance  did  he  make  a show  of 
temper— when  his  valet  forgot  or  neglected,  in  a 
change  of  costume,  some  article  belonging  to  the 
suit  he  was  putting  on.  A fault  of  this  kind,  it  is 
said,  he  never  overlooks.  He  knows  every  item  of 
each  change,  to  a ribbon  or  a button,  and  exacts  the 
most  rigorous  exactitude  in  the  equipment  of  his 
person. 

Thumb,  like  all  other  dwarfs,  has  a head  large  in 
proportion  to  his  body.  His  hair  is  light  and  very 
thin.  His  eyes  have  a jovial  expression,  his  mouth 
is  small  and  laughing,  his  nose  almost  extinct,  the 
feet  and  hands  of  exquisite  delicacy.  His  complex- 
ion is  clear,  with  a lively  red  in  his  checks.  He  is 
extremely  vivacious  and  has  a remarkable  faculty  of 
imitation.  He  replies  with  prompt  rapidity  to  such 
questions  as  are  asked  him,  never  showing  embar- 
rassment even  when  they  are  most  unexpeected.  A 
lady  inquired  if  he  designed  to  marry.  “Certainly,” 
was  his  answer.  “And  how  many  have  you  engaged 
to  marry?”  “Eight,  all  told.”  “But  they  tell  me 
that  you  are  fickle  and  faithless,”  “it  is  true.” — 
“In  England  the  ladies  ran  after  you  a great  deal, 
and  you  let  them  kiss  you.”  “That  was  to  avoid 
hurting  their  feelings.”  “How  many  times  have 
you  been  kissed?”  “A  million.” 

Thumb  has  already  his  list  of  female  victims,  like 
Don  Juan,  but  he  bids  fair  to  go  far  beyond  that  no- 
table profligate.  He  has  his  pockets  full  of  micro- 
scopic trinkets  and  snuff-boxes,  which  the  incon- 
ceivable idolatry  of  the  English  for  this  little  crea- 
ture has  induced  them  lo  have  made  expressly  for 
him.  The  queen  especially  loaded  him  with  pres- 
ents. He  showed  the  king  a card  case,  given  by  her 
majesty,  and  drew  from  it  a dozen  Lilliputian  cards, 
which  lie  politely  distributed  amoDg  the  royal  fami- 
ly. On  them  were  engraved,  in  Gothic  letters,  the 
words,  “General  Tom  Thumb.”  His  manners  are 
very  good,  showing  that  he  has  profited  by  his  course 

*The  contrast  is  not  so  great  afi er  all;  a half-witted 
dwarf  may  fairly  compete  with  a pair  of  legs. 
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of  good  society  in  England.  Every  body  noticed  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  he  made  his  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  applause  he  received;  and  when  he 
withdrew,  he  took  care  to  keep  his  face  always  to- 
wards the  royal  presence,  after  the  strictest  law  of 
diplomatic  etiquette. 

The  king  gave  him  a very  handsome  diamond  pin, 
which  had,  however,  the  fault  of  being  mqch  too 
large  for  him;  it  might  serve  his  purpose  as  a rapier. 
Nevertheless,  his  littleness  would  place  it  in  his 
neckcloth,  taking  out  for  this  purpose  the  pin  that 
was  given  him  by  Fanny  El lsler — a high  and  signal 
mark  of  his  respect  for  the  king,  but  a flagrant  act  of 
infidelity.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  wor- 
ried in  a public  place  by  the  pressing  curiosity  of  the 
Americans,  and  seeing  Fanny  at  a little  distance,  he 
ran  to  her,  leaped  into  her  arms,  and  buried  himself 
in  the  warm  interior  of  her  muff. 

Thumb  possesses,  indedd,  a remarkable  degree  of 
lightness  and  agility,  even  for  a dwarf.  He  per- 
formed before  the  king  an  original  dance,  neither 
polka  nor  mazourka  nor  any  thing  else  known;  a 
dance  evidently  invented  for  him  and  to  be  executed 
by  no  other.  He  is  clever,  too,  in  another  exercise, 
of  which  he  seems  to  be  very  fond — imitating  the 
attitudes  of  the  most  celebrated  antique  statues,  and 
scenes  or  incidents  recorded  in  history.  Mounted  on 
a round  table  he  thus  presented  the  combat  of  David 
and  Goliah,  the  Gladiator,  Samsom  pulling  down 
the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  Hercules  strangling 
the  lion.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  called  on  for 
imitations  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Medicean 
Venus,  and  would  have  attempted  them  too,  with 
the  same  docility  and  the  same  grotesque  success,  if 
the  king  had  not  kindly  suggested  that  he  must  he 
weary  and  in  need  of  rest.  The  truth  is  that  the  ex- 
hibition had  began  to  grow  rather  tiresome. 

Tom  was  more  entertaining  when  he  resumed  the 
character  of  gentleman;  when  he  pulled  out  his  tiny 
watch,  or  offered  a pinch  of  snuff  from  his  fairy  box, 
glittering  with  jewels;  but  still  more  so  when  he  seat- 
ed himself  on  a sofa  and  looked  around  with  his  lit- 
tle air  of  consummate  self  contentment.  He  is  nev- 
er more  inimitable  than  when  he  imitates  nothing, 
and  is  himself  alone.  His  originality,  by  the  way, 
costs  him  but  little  trouble;  he  has  only  to  let  him- 
self be  seen,  for  there  is  no  other  like  him.  But 
who  can  it  be  that  taught  him  to  sing — to  exhibit 
that  sharp  and  squeaking  voice,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  much  more  perceptible  than  his  person. 

Tom  Thumb  closed  his  visit  at  the  palace  with  a 
brilliant  display  of  his  Highland  garb.  The  bonnet 
suits  him  well,  surmounted  by  the  plume  which,  it  is 
said,  was  also  a present  from  the  queen  of  England. 
He  flourishes  his  claymore  with  grace,  and  cut 
down  his  man  with  surprising  dexterity.  The  showy 
plaid  of  the  Highlanders  appears  to  advantage  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  kilt  leaves  in  sight  a pair  of  vig- 
orous legs,  terminating  in  the  most  diminutive  feet. 
This  costume  is  decidedly  the  general’s  triumph. 

It  would  be  something  to  overhaul  the  valise  of 
Tom  Thumb,  The  whole  wardrobe  he  brought  to 
the  Tuilleries  was  packed  in  a hat  box.  They  say 
that  he  sleeps  in  the  drawer  of  a bureau,  that  his 
carriage  is  housed  under  a table,  and  that  his  horses 
are  stabled  in  a sideboard.  They  soy — but  what  do 
they  not  say? 


OLD  MARYLAND  LINE, 


The  following  interesting  document,  exhibiting  the 
arrangement  of  the  Maryland  Line  on  the  1st  June, 
1781,  with  the  annexed  remarks  and  explanations  in 
the  handwriting  and  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  Gen.  Smallwood,  was  found  among  the  military 
papers  of  the  late  Gen.  Gist,  who  commanded  the 
second  brigade  of  that  gallant  corps: 

Arrangement  of  the  Maryland  Line,  June  1st,  1781. 

First  Regiment  When  Commissioned. 


1 Otho  H.  Williams  Coi.  1st  January 

1777 

2 John  Stewart  Lt.  Col 

10th  February  s 

1781 

3 John  Eccleston  Maj. 

10th  December 

1777 

Captains. 

4 Jonathan  Sellman 

10th  January 

1777 

13  Edward  Teail 

10th  June 

1777 

18  William  Reily 

13th  October 

1777 

13  John  Sprigg  Belt 

3 5th  December 

1777 

18  Christian  OrndoiF 

1st  April 

1778 

32  Richard  Bird 

12tli  June 

1780 

37  Geo.  Armstrong. 

llth  February 

1780 

42  Lloyd  Beall 

10th  do 

1781 

45  Thomas  B.  Hugo 

12th  June 

1781 

Lieutenants. 

5 W.lliam  Lamar 

15th  November 

1777 

2 James  Ewing 

29th  May 

1778 

14  James  John  Skinner 

18th  September 

1778 

18  Isaac  Duvall, 

10th  April 

1779 

22  John  Hamilton 

1st  June 

1779 

26  William  Woolford 

1 !th  September 

1779 

35  William  Raison 

26th  January 

1780 

40  Joshua  Burgess 

llth  March 

1780 

45  Hezekiah  Ford 

16th  August 

1780 

54  John  J.  Lowe 

20th  January 

1781 

55  Edward  M.  Smith 

19th  February 

1781 

57  Samuel  Edmiston 

14th  March 

1781 

59  John  Trueman 

16th  March 

1781 

1 Richard  Findell,  Surg. 

1 Ezekiel  Hayne,  Mate 

Second  Regiment.  When  Commissioned. 

1 John  Gunby,  Col.  17th  April 
1 John  Eagar  Howard  Lt. 

Col. 

3 John  Dean,  Major, 

Captains. 

5 Alexander  Trueman 

9 Jonathan  Morris 

14  Walker  Muse 

19  William  Wilmot 

24  John  Jordan 

33  Thomas  Mason 

38  John  Gassaway 

43  Adam  Hooper 

44  Samuel  McPherson 

Lieutenants. 

I Edward  Dyer  Capt.  Lt.lOth  September 

6 John  A.  Hamilton  1st  February 

10  Christopher  Richmond  27th  May 

3 William  Adams  8th  June 

7 Nicholas  Gassaway 
31  Arthur  Harris 
36  Thomas  Price 
41  William  Murdock 
46  Zedekiah  Moore 
50  Mark  McPherson 
56  Jacob  Crawford 
58  William  Smoot 
65  James  Arthur 

Walter  Warfield,  Surg. 

Third  Regiment. 

1 Peter  Adams,  Lt.  Col. 

Commanding  1st  August 

4 Henry  Hardman  Maj.  29th  March 
7 Thomas  Lansdale  “ 19th  February 

Captains. 

1 Henry  Dobson 

6 Joseph  Marbury 
10  Lilburn  Williams 

15  Robert  Chesley 

20  John  Smith  (6.) 

25  Jas.  Woodford  Gray 
29  Edward  Spurrier 

34  Benjamin  Price 

39  Richard  Waters 

Lieutenants. 

2 Francis  Revelly 

7 James  Gould 

II  James  Winchester 

15  Philip  Reid 

20  John  Hartshorn 
24  Rignal  Hillary 
28  Philip  Hill 
32  William  Pendergast 
37  Henry  Baldwin 
42  David  Lucket 
47  Walter  Dyer 
51  Nathan  Wright 
60  John  Boone 

3 Levin  Denwood,  Surg. 

Fourth  Regiment. 

2 Thos.  Woolford,  Lieut. 

Col.  Com’g.  23d  October 

4 Levin  Winder  Major  17th  April 

5 Alex.  Roxburgh 

Captains. 

2 John  Lynch 

7 Jacob  Brice 

11  Henry  Gaither 

16  John  Courts  Jones 

21  Richard  Anderson 
26  George  Hamilton 
30  David  Lynn 
35  John  Mitchelll 
40  Jonathan  Gibson 

Lieutenants. 

3 Nicholas  Mangers 

8 James  Simmes 

12  Peter  Hardcastie 
16  Benjamin  Garnett 
19  William  Sloddert 
29  Levascha  De  Naubrun- 

ne 

33  Nathan  Smith 
38  Edmond  Compton 
43  Joshua  Rutledge 
48  John  Brevett 
52  John  McCoy 
61  Robert  Hatherston 
63  Henry  Gassaway 

4 William  Kelly,  Surg. 


Fifth  Regiment. 

3 Benjamin  Ford  Lieut. 
Com’t. 


6 John  Davidson  Major 

12th  January 

1781 

8 BenjaminBrooke  Maj. 

16th  March 

1781 

Captains. 

3 William  Dent  Beall 

1st  January 

1777 

8 John  Smith  (3d) 

do 

1777 

12  Edward  Oldham 

20th  May 

1777 

17  Horatio  Claggett 

10th  October 

1777 

22  John  Gale 

10th  December 

1777 

27  Perry  Benson 

llth  March 

1778 

31  James  Somerville 

1st  June 

1779 

36  William  Bruce 

1st  August 

1779 

41  Edward  Edgeriy 

10th  September 

1779 

Lieutenants. 

James  Bruff 

7th  October 

1777 

13  Gassaway  Watkins 

14th  September 

1778 

17  Jocob  Norris 

26th  November 

1778 

21  John  Lynn 

1st  June 

1779 

25  Samuel  Hanson 

1st  August 

1779 

30  Thomas  Rowse 

34  Robert  Denny 

3d  January 

1780 

39  Benjamin  Tickle 

19th  February 

1780 

44  Roger  Nelson 

15th  July 

1780 

49  Thomas  Boyd 

1st  January 

1781 

53  John  Seals 

do 

1731 

62  Henry  Clements 

25th  April 

1781 

64  Adam  Jamieson 

1st  June 

1781 

Supernumeraries  in  the  seven  regiments 

of  the 

Marylaud  Line. 

Col  Josiah  Carvill  Hal),  of  the  late  4th,  supernu- 

merary  1st  of  January,  17§1- 

Lt.  Col.  Nathaniel  Ramsey  do.  3d  do, 

Lt.  Col.  Edward  Jillard  do.  4th  do. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  officers  in  the  Ma- 
ryland Line  under  the  present  establishment  ordered 
by  congress  will  be  found  accurate,  and  contains  a 
true  state  of  their  rank  respectively,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  part  of  the  line  being  in  Carolina,  and  part 
in  Maryland,  the  arrangement  could  not  be  comple- 
ted on  the  first  of  January,  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  cougte3S,  but  the  rank  has  been  adjusted, 
upon  the  principle  of  seniority,  to  that  date,  and  the 
promotions  regularly  made  since  to  such  vacancies 
as  have  happened. 

The  soldiers  of  the  late  seven  Maryland  regiments 
being  incorporated,  now  form  the  first  and  second 
regiments;  those  now  levied,  and  about  to  be  levied 
in  the  state,  to  be  first  marched  to  the  southward 
form  the  third  regiment,  and  it  is  proposed,  as  soon 
as  the  state  completes  her  quota,  or  levies  more,  suf- 
ficent  to  form  the  two  other  regiments,  to  dissolve 
the  incorporation  of  the  first  and  second,  and  assign 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  old  soldiers  of 
those  regiments  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth,  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  in  which 
the  non  commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late 
sixth  and  seventh — the  Maryland  part  of  the  rifle 
and  German  regiments — the  Maryland  companies 
raised  in  the  state,  in  other  continental  corps,  and 
the  Maryland  artillery,  are  to  be  equally  divided, 
unless  the  artillery  should  be  continued  as  a corps, 
which  the  state  has  made  application  for  to  con- 
gress. 

This  disposition,  as  soon  as  circumstances  may 
admit,  seems  most  just  and  desirable  to  the  officers 
in  general,  and  must  tend  to  promote  the  service  by 
placing  a proportion  of  the  old  troops  in  each  of  the 

nrpcpnt  rpcri mpnfs; 

‘ The  Maryland  part  of  the  rifle  and  German  regi- 
ments not  being  incorporated,  or  considered  as  dis- 
tinct corps,  nor  included  or  arranged  in  the  Maryland 
Line,  having  notwithstanding,  together  with  such 
companies  as  above  said  and  the  Maryland  artillery, 
considered  a part  of  the  slate  quota.  I am  therefore 
induced  to  make  the  following  return  of  the  officers 
in  these  corps,  to  show  their  pretentions  to  such  pro- 
vision as  has  been  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  made 
by  congress,  for  them. 

The  dates  of  commissions,  and  the  promotions 
they  might  have  been  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  dis- 
solution, 1 have  in  few  instances  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, for  want  of  proper  returns  of  their  respective 
stale  of  rank,  and  vacancies;  nor  from  this  cause 
could  1 ascertain  or  include  the  names  or  rank  of  any 
officers  commanding  the  companies  coming  under 
the  above  description,  except  in  Col.  Nathaniel  Gist’s 
regiment. 

Officers  in  the  Maryland  Artillery. 

Captains.  Captains. 

Chas.  Baltzell,  10th  May, 

1777. 

Christopher  Myers,  12th 
March,  1778. 

Michel  Boyer,  25th  May, 

1778. 

Lieutenants. 

Marlin  Shugart,  25th  May, 

1778. 


1877 


11th  March 
11th  do, 

1st  January 
14th  April 
10th  June 
15th  October 
26th  December 
8th  June 
2d  April 
16th  March 
25th  April 


26th  October 
11th  February 
1st  April 
10th  September 
1st  January 
20th  February 
16th  March 


1779 

1779 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1779 

1780 

1781 
1781 

1780 

1778 

1778 

1779 

1779 

1780 
1780 

1780 

1781 
1781 
1781 


10th  January 
1st  January 
16th  April 
10th  June 
9th  November 
25th  December 
20th  May 
1st  July 
7th  April 

15th  April 
11th  March 
27th  May 
13th  October 
21st  May 
15th  July 

29th  October 
11th  February 
7th  April 
5th  September 
1st  January 
12th  April 


1779 

1779 

1781 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1779 

1779 

1779 

1777 

1778 
1778 

1778 

1779 
1779 

1779 

1780 
1780 

1780 

1781 
1781 


1st  January 
1st  January 
17th  April 
22th  September 
15th  November 
25th  January 
22d  May 
15th  July 
1st  May 

15th  April 
27th  May 


15lh  September 
18th  February 
1st  May 

20th  September 
1st  January 
25th  April 
12th  May 


1779 
1777 

1780 

1777 
1777 
1777 

1777 
1777| 

17781 
1779 

1779  | 

1780  | 

1779 ! 

1778  i 
1778 

1778 

1779 

William  Brown 

1779  Richard  Dorsey 

1730  I Capt.  Lieutenants. 

1780  Ebenezer  Finley 

1780  James  Smith 

1781 ! 1st  Lieutenants. 

1781  Robert  Wilmot 
1781  Jacques  Bacques 


7th  April 


14th  September 
13th  October 
21st  May 
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Young  Wilkinson 
Clement  Skerrett 
James  McFadon 
2 d Lieittennn 
Isaac  Rawlings 
John  Chevere 
John  Carson 
Officers  in  the  dryland 
part  of  the  rijoorps. 
Cap  tail 

Thomas  Hiisse‘jUC‘te*; 
Adamson  Rani' 

James  M.  Linn 


Jacob  Gro  nath,  4lk  Janu 
ary,  1778. 

David  Morgan,  8th  April, 
1778. 

Ensign, — Jacob  Reybold, 
24th  July,  1778. 

Surgeon — Alex’r.  Smith, 
August,  1778, 

Officers  in  the  Maryland 
part  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Gist's 
regiment. 

Major  Nalh’l.  Mitchell. 
Captains- 
John  Gist. 


Tezin  Davis 
Lieut.  Elijalr‘van3 — but  Joseph  Smith 
claims  a (Ptaincy.  Joseph  Britain. 

Officers  hie  Maryland 
art  of  Oiei’erman  Corps. 
t.  Col.  odowick  Wei- 
Imer,  cyinaissioned  9th 
|Augus/l777. 

vhere/’e  many  other  officers  not  included  j here 
o raiyd  their  companies  in,  and  went  from  the 
[e  of  tlaryland  into  the  continenta  I line,  who  come 

Ier  lie  same  description  with  those  above  etiumer- 
; tferefore,  upon  application,  the  expediency  of 
itting  their  claims  must  necessarily  copae  under 
ideration.  W.  SMALLWOOD,  M.  G. 


bn.  Gist  of  the  Maryland  Line.  The  Balti- 
i American  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
;oing  relict,  says: 

'he  subjoined  correspondence  between  the  Presi- 
pf  the  continental  congress  and  Brigadier  Gen. 
of  the  Maryland  Line,  relates  to  a vote  of 
by  congress  to  the  gallant  officer  and  his  brave 
for  their  heroic  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
n.  We  have  copies  of  the  two  letters  from 
iginals  in  the  possession  of  the  same  gentleman 
trnished  Gen.  Smallwood’s  list  of  the  officers 
Maryland  Line  as  published  in  the  American 
fays  ago.  Gen.  Gist’s  letter  is  a beautiful  ex- 
of  manly  simplicity  and  true  greatness  of 


Philadelphia,  October  16th,  1780. 
otwithslanding  the  event  of  the  action  near 
i the  ltith  of  August  last,  1 have  the  pleasure 
nt  you  with  the  thanks  of  congress,  expressed 
opy  of  their  act  enclosed  of  the  14th  inst.  to 
in  particular,  and  the  brave  officers  and 
ho  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery 
iur  on  that  occasion, 
lave  the  honor  to  be. 

With  esteem  and  respect 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
SAM’L  HUNTINGTON,  President. 
n.  Brigadier  Gen.  Gist. 

Baltimore,  24i/r  October,  1780 
rrived  here  on  the  12lh  inst.,  in  pursuance 
b ers  of  Major  General  Gates,  a copy  of 
ave  Ihe  pleasure  to  inclose  you.  I am  since 
5th  your  letter  covering  a copy  of  a re- 
s4ie  Honorable  the  Congress  o.f  the  14th. 

jtiments  contained  in  this  resolve  are  truly 
flao  a soldier  who  is  conscious  of  doing  noth- 
j°aian  his  duty.  The  pleasure  I must  ever 
t"eedischarg-e  of  that,  can  only  be  augmen- 
te<4pprobauou  of  those  who  have  honored  me 
""‘confidence. 

have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  perfect  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  excellency  ’s  most  obedient  serv,t., 
j M.  GIST. 

Blency  the  president  of  congress. 


NATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 


O'  dates  from  Vera  Cruz,  via  N.  Orleans, 
are  ffsl,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  lfith 
Apri 

Gfcmle  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th 
ulh  ihahuac,  from  New  York. 

M*on  had  not  yet  reached  Vera  Cruz. 

Tlfe  at  Sacrifices  on  the  20th  ult. — four 
AmefjSe|s  0f  vvar.  one  English,  one  French, 
and  tvjsh  vessels.  The  names  of  the  Ameri- 
can vt  war  are  110f  mentioned,  but  they  were, 
no  doi  squadron  consisting  of  the  Potomac, 
Fabndwrence,  and  Somers. 

T^epmmitlee  of  the  Mexican  congress,  to 
tvhichjm  referred  the  subject  of  Texas,  re- 
ported^] on  ^e  7th  ult.  They  recommend 
two  prys  follows: 

The  s preceded  by  a preamble,  declaring 
that,  w the  United  Stales  have  resolved  to 
annex  ttory  of  Texas;  and,  whereas,  such  a 
mode  ojpnaiir,g  foreign  territory  to  which 
other  nlay  claim,  is  a monstrous  innovation 
upon  thi  of  the  world  and  the  sovereignty  of 


other  powers;  and,  whereas,  this  act  had  long  been 
in  preparation,  even  while  the  United  States  were 
professing  peace  and  friendship  for  Mexico,  and 
while  the  latter  respected  and  observed  scrupulously 
the  terms  of  existing  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and,  whereas,  the  said  annexation  is  a viola- 
tion of  every  conservative  principle  of  society,  an  as- 
sault upon  the  rights  of  Mexico,  ari  insult  to  her  dig- 
nity as  a sovereign  nation,  and  menaces  her  indepen- 
dence and  political  existence;  therefore, 

The  congress  of  the  Mexican  republic  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  law  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  tile  American  Union,  in  no  re 
spect  impairs  the  rights  which  Mexico  possesses,  and 
will  maintain,  to  that  department. 

Furthermore,  that  the  United  States  having  disre- 
garded the  principles  upon  which  are  hased  treaties 
of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  more  espe- 
pecially  of  boundary,  congress  considers  them  viola- 
ted by  the  United  States. 

And  finally,  that  the  unjust  usurpation  of  which  it 
is  sought  to  make  Mexico  the  victim,  makes  it  her 
duty  to  take  up  arms  in  her  defence,  to  oppose  such 
usurpation  and  with  the  full  and  rightful  determina- 
tion to  use  all  her  resources  and  power  to  prevent 
the  annexation  decreed  by  the  United  States. 

The  second  project  consists  of  four  articles,  as 
follows: 

First — The  Mexican  nation  calls  upon  her  sons  to 
defend  their  national  independence,  threatened  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  which  is 
sought  to  be  consummated  by  a decree  passed  by 
the  congress  and  sanctioned  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Second— Therefore  the  government  will  consider 
itself. at  liberty  ( prodra,  ponerj  to  call  forth  its  entire, 
permanent  and  active  military  force,  agreeably  to  ttie 
authority  given  to  it  by  existing  laws. 

Third — For  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  her  institutions,  and  if  necessa- 
ry, as  a reserve  for  the  army,  the  government  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  granted  to  it  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  may  levy  the  troops  to  which  said  decree 
refers,  under  the  name  of  Defenders  of  Independence 
and  the  Laws.. 

Fourth — With  a view  to  the  efficient  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  the  government  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  all  extraordinary  resources  which 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  making  known  to  congress 
the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  conformably  to  the 
constitution. 

No  action  was  had  by  the  Mexican  congress  on 
these  projects.  The  N Orleans  Bee,  remarks: 

“The  public  journals  are  still  excessively  bellicose, 
and,  from  what  we  ©an  perceive,  there  is  a very 
strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
surrender  Texas.  Still,  though  Mexico  may  bluster, 
and  even  declare  war,  it  will  be  mere  child’s  play.— 
She  is  utterly  destitute  of  resources — .without  a dol- 
lar in  her  treasury — with  a disaffected  and  discon- 
tented population  ripe  for  another  revolution — and  a 
disorderly  soldiery  ill  paid,  ill  fed,  and  ill  clad,  who 
have  already,  we  are  credibly  informed,  at  Monte- 
rey and  elsewhere,  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of 
mutiny.  We  publish,  therefore,  the  above  pugna- 
cious manifesto,  rather  as  a part  of  the  history  of 
the  times,  than  because  we  apprehend  anything  very 
serious  from  its  high  sounding  phraseology.  The 
only  way  in  which  Mexico  can  annoy  us  is  by  crip- 
pling our  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  and  for  this  it  be- 
hooves our  government  to  be  prepared.” 

The  agency  for  the  payment  of  the  Mexican  debt 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  taken  from  the  house  of 
Lizardi,  in  London,  and  given  to  Schneider  & Co. 

Santa  Anna  was  still  at  Perote,  and  little  further 
progress  had  been  made  in  his  trial. 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


We  have  more  than  once  ventured  an  expression 
of  deep  regret  that  the  whole  subject  which  is  in 
dispute  between  our  own  and  the  British  government, 
in  relation  to  which  negotiations  are  pending, should 
not  have  been  left  to  the  departments  of  ihe  respec- 
tive governments  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations, and  to  whose  management  the  task  of  pre- 
serving peace,  if  practicable,  is  appropriately  con- 
fided, as  well  as  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  true 
interest,  of  either  country,  in  any  event.  The  ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  fully 
disposed  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
country,  but  should  be  confided  in  as  competent  to 
the  task,  at  least  till  the  contrary  appear.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  one  country  as  of  the  other.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  republic  wisely  reposes  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  the  conducting  of  negotiations. — 
There  iet  it  repose.  Allow  neither  the  legislature 
nor  the  still  more  thoughtless  multitude  to  take  it  out 
of  their  hands. 


We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  British  minis' 
try  have  been  regardless  of  their  own  high  resporisi” 
bility  in  deviating  from  their  usual  precaution,  as 
they  allowed  themselves  to  do,  in  their  recent  discus- 
sion upon  the  Oregon  question  iri  parliament.  No- 
thing but  a necessity  of  replying  to  the  enquiries  of 
their  political  opponents  could  excuse  them,  and  of 
the  existence  of  that  necessity  we  doubt.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  tlie  enquiries  and  the  reply  on  the 
occasion,  were  concerted.  So  far  as  our  country 
was  concerned,  the  occasion  was  hardly  adequate  to 
justify  such  a resort.  It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that 
both  governments  will  find  the  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  tins  proceeding,  exceedingly  inconveni- 
ent in  the  progress  of  further  negotiations. 

If  legislative  interference  is  so  unpropitious,  what 
would  tie  the  effect  of  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries undertaking  in  popular  meetings,  to  control  the 
decision  of  a disputed  question?  Can  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  common  understanding,  doubt  for  one  mo- 
ment that  a vvar  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence? 

Notice  was  published  a few  days  since  fora  public 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  oT  considering  the  subject  in  dispute  be- 
tween England  and  this  country,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  president  in  his  views  in  relation  to 
Oregon. 

Though  it  is  very  certain  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  both  countries  are  not  informed  as 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  two  claims  that  are  urged 
to  the  territory  in  dispute,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  in  each  country,  if 
the  question  be  left  for  them  to  pronounce  upon, 
would  sustain  the  claim  of  their  own  government. — 
Both  governments  are  to  a large  extent  under  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion;  neither  of  them  dare  to 
disregard  it. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  undertaken  to  invalidate  the  claims  of 
tlie  government  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  Excep- 
tion tias  been  taken  to  legislative  interference  whilst 
negotiations  were  pending.  Of  the  ability  and  pru- 
dence with  which  the  negotiation  has  been  conduct- 
ed, the  country  has  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  to 
judge.  There  was  a request  made  by  one  branch  of 
the  late  congress  to  have  the  documents  relating 
thereto  laid  before  them,  but  the  president,  we  think 
very  wisely,  refused  to  allow  of  their  publication, 
whilst  negoti:  tions  were  yet  pending.  The  allusion 
made  to  the  subject  by  President  Polk  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  whether  exactly  in  good  taste  or  not, — 
though  this  is  a point  which  has  been  in  one  or  two 
instances  questioned, — certainly  on  the  whole,  met 
with  little  or  no  objection  from  his  political  oppo- 
nents. They  refrained  from  the  customary  privi- 
lege of  caviling,  if  they  did  not  virtually  endorse 
his  sentiments.  All  of  our  countrymen  we  believe 
are  disposed  that  the  government,— we  should  say 
the  executive,  should  deliberately  ascertain  what  we 
are  entitled  to  in  the  premises,— should  boldly  assert 
our  claim  to  that  extent,  and  should  intrepidly  main- 
tain our  rights,  whatever  they  may  be.  Ou  that  point 
there  is  no  dispute. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prudence  of  re- 
sorting to  popular  movements,  is  certainly  question- 
able. All  hands  should  refrain  from  whatever  would 
have  a tendency  to  make  this  a party  question. 

| The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
; proved  unsatisfactory  to  all  the  concerned, — not  at  all 
I complimentary  to  tlie  administration,  and  any  thing 
! but  creditable  to  the  country . The  government  pa- 
| per  at  Washington  characterizes  the  rude  conflict 
i which  occurred,  as  the  struggle  of  contending  fac- 
tions for  tlie  spoils  of  office,— adding:  “The  admin- 
j istration  here  will  enter  into  no  such  struggle,  and 
I will  appoint  men  only  to  office  who  are  best  qualified 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  without  regard  to  any  little  pre- 
j vailing  cliques,  or  to  any  future  contests  for  the  pre- 
sidency.” 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer of  Monday  morning,  the  5th  inst. 

| The  Orecon  question.  In  presenting  to  the  pub- 
I lie,  as  vve  have  wiihiu  a few  days  done,  in  a sort  of 
: spirit  of  the  press  on  the  Oregon  question,  those 
i views  of  a variety  of  journals  which  struck  us  as  the 
■justest  and  worthiest  of  attention,  we  reserved  it  to 
ourselves  to  offer,  at  leisure  and  with  deliberation, 
such  comments  or  such  further  views  as  the  subject 
and  ttie  moment  seem  to  require.  Happily,  the  oc- 
casion is  not  one  of  emergency,  and,  serious  as  it  is, 
invites  only  the  oalmest  consideration  If  therefore 
the  matter  has  been  weighed  as  it  is  entitled  to  be, 
then  the  case  must  be  felt  to  be  a most  grave  one; 
and  if  it  has  not  been  so  weighed,  it  is  time  that  it 
should  be.  In  neither  contingency,  then,  can  vve  he 
blamed,  when  we  seek  only  to  touch  it  after  having 
maturely  examined  it.  So  large  is  the  thing  itself, 
such  its  magnitude  of  interests  and  of  consequences, 
that  he  who  speaks  of  it  suddenly  incurs  every  ha- 
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yard  of  speaking  of  it  rashly,  unwisely^ — falsely,  per- 
haps, as  to  tile  very  national  honor  which  he  means 
to  consult,  dangerously  as  to  public  passions,  which 
ought  not  to  be  roused  unadvisedly,  and  ruinously  as 
to  that  public  prudence  and  rightfulness  which  hasty 
and  inflammatory  counsels  must  set  at  naught. 

Be  our  rights  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  what  they 
may,  it  is  quite  possible  to  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong, 
by  resorting  to  certain  modes  of  asserting  them. — 
While  fair  and  peaceful  means  of  realizing  them  are 
yet  unexhausted,  it  is  both  entirely  wrong  and  un- 
pardonably  imprudent  to  appeal  to  extreme  and  vio- 
lent ones,  that  bespeak  injustice  if  our  opponent  be 
weak,  (as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,)  and  risk,  if  she  be 
strong,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain. 

Under  the  i tiles  of  international  intercourse  which 
civilization  has  by  degrees  brought  about,  there  is 
scarcely  any  case  of  claim  and  counter-claim  where 
a nation  can  venture  to  take  the  violent  ground  that 
she  will  not  negotiate.  To  do  so  is  distinctly  to  an- j 
nounce  that,  for  other  nations,  all  conflict  of  pre-  j 
tensions  with  yours  must  be  intolerable;  that  you  i 
cannot  be  dealt  with;  that  you  hold  out  to  all  go- 1 
vernments  but  the  alternatives  of  submission  or  war.  : 
This  being  once  announced,  the  rest  of  the  world  ] 
will  act  accordingly;  no  weak  nation  will  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  you;  or  such  will  form  a general 
league  against  you,  and,  as  to  the  strong,  they  will, 
of  course,  fight  you  on  all  occasions,  good  or  bad, 
small  or  great;  for,  to  compromise  or  concede  any 
thing  to  a country  acting  upon  that  principle  would 
be  impossible,  and  every  misunderstanding  would  be 
at  once  a war. 

So  well  settled  is  the  rule  that  no  nation  can  fight 
while  the  opponent  of  its  claims  offers  a fair  anil 
equal  negotiation,  and  so  manifestly  just  as  well  as 
humane  is  that  rule,  that  it  would  seem  incredible 
that  any  man  who  was  ever  entrusted  with  public 
questions  should  be  ignorant  enough  to  advise  the 
contrary,  or  blind  enough  not  to  see  the  inevitable 
consequences,  if  that  idea  were  adopted  which  we 
heard  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  floor  of  congress 
last  session  by  “democratic”  members,  that  ice  ought 
never  to  negotiate! 

To  set  up  such  a notion  is  to  revive,  upon  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  that  old  umpirage  of  private  rights, 
ihe  i eager  of  battle,  which  never  was  seen  except  in  a 
single  era  of  brute  and  barbarous  force,  and  at  which, 
for  its  shockingabsurdity,  the  very  children  laugh  in 
the  present  age  of  reason  and  of  humanity.  Besides, 
should  it  not  have  occurred  to  the  persons  equally 
valiant  and  discreet  who  uphold  such  a policy  that, 
if  we  adopt  it  towards  others,  they  will  all  adopt  it 
towards  us;  and  that,  consequently,  all  our  foreign 
intercourse  must  not  only  he  reduced  to  one  of  blows 
alone,  but^that  even  in  this  incessant  and  universal 
war,  we  could  never  settle  any  terms  of  peace,  nor 
the  articles  of  a capitulation,  nor  an  exchange  of 
prisoners? 

Certainly,  by  way  of  justifying  this  monstrous 
proposition,  these  statesmen  of  the  progressive  party 
took  upon  themselves  to  assert  the  remarkable  his- 
torical fact  that  toe  always  lose  by  negotiation!  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Britain  1783, 
that  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  of  Giient, 
that  of  Florida,  and  all  those  negotiated  under  the 
Jacksonian  dynasty,  were  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
bargains,  than  which  war  itself  would  have  been  far 
more  certain  and  profitable! 

We  are,  however,  free  to  acknowledge  that  if  we 
are  to  have  only  such  negotiators  as  many  of  those 
appointed  in  these  latter  days,  the  progressive  demo- 
cracy may  be  right,  and  we  had  belter  abolish  the 
heavy  expense  of  our  diplomatic  service  at  once.- — 
But,  to  return  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of 
negotiating. 

if,  in  a question  of  adverse  pretensions,  a nation 
cannot  decline  the  offer  of  a peaceful  and  equitable 
adjustment,  it  follows,  still  more  strongly,  that,  once 
entered  upon,  she  must  prosecute  it  to  the  end,  as 
long  as  the  other  party  gives  no  evidence  of  a mere 
intention  to  delude  her.  Neither  can,  except  for 
known  and  fair  cause,  break  off  the  treaty:  for  not 
only  will  the  original  duty  of  a peaceful  accommo- 
dation still  subsist,  but  the  parties  will  have  bound 
themselves  by  a mutual  pledge,  in  the  positive  act  of 
setting  on  foot  the  negotiation.  In  a word,  neither  can 
a ,andon  it,  unless  for  some  serious  cause  afforded  by 
the  other  and  prejudicing  the  event,  or  else  on  ac- 
count of  some,  interruption  by  a third  party,  that  af- 
fects your  rights.  Of  course,  when  they  have  begun 
to  treat,  good  faith  and  justice  binds  both  parties  to 
forbear  to  do  any  thing  with  the  view  of  altering 
their  respective  positions  in  the  controversy,  or  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  its  object,  otherwise  than 
turough  the  negotiation  they  are  conducting. 

Alt  these  aie  principles  which  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  any  one  to  attempt  to  dispute;  and  their  applica- 
tion to  this  Oregon  controversy  seems  to  us  just  as 
strictly  indisputable. 


If  our  claim  was,  originally,  disputable  enough  to  ployed,  and  not  again,  as  in  thLjSC  of  Texas,  coun 
warrant  our  consenting  to  negotiate — and  our  enter- , teracting  the  rights  and  the  erests  of  our  own 
g into  the  negotiation  bars  us  of  all  right  to  say  to  country.” 


the  contrary — then  three  things  follow:  either  the 
claim  of  both  parties  must  continue  unaltered;  or 
one  party  must  have  got  some  augmentation  of  its 
rights;  or  some  third  power  must  have  interfered. — 
But  the  last  certainly  has  not  happened;  it  must  be, 
therefore,  either  the  first  or  second  case. 

If  the  first,  we  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  pursu- 
ing the  negotiation;  and  this,  as  we  have  half  inti- 
mated, implies  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  its  fair  course 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  conducting  it.  Con 


The  Intelligencer  of  Wednesda^^^g  thus  con- 
tinues the  discussion: 

The  Oregon  Question.  It  winot  without  rea- 
son, when  the  other  day  we  calleo^g  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  at-lenglh-acknowjge(j  pact  0f  the 
establishment  of  a government  press,  pendent  for  its 

existence  on  the  executive  will,  tha'we  foretold 

however  repugnant  the  idea  of  a prt,  s0  situated — 
that  the  admission  of  the  fact  wou  be  found  to 
place  the  country  and  the  interests  - public  free- 


gress  or  parliament  must  not  publicly  break  into  it;  dom,  in  reference  to  presidential  pow  0n  a better 
for  negotiations  cannot  be  carried  on  in  that  way.  J footing.  We  who  watch  that  power  cl  now  obligf 
Butif  itis  thesecond  case,  and  the  claim  ofone  par-  it  to  speak  out;  and,  when  it  has  spierl)  we  c“ 
ty  has  gained  some  addition,  apart  from  the  negotia-  force  it  to  stand  to  what  it  has  said.  Weave  at  Is 


-i  known  responsibility,  like  that  of  minihrs  0n  t 
floor  of  the  British  house  of  commons;  ho,  w! 
pressed  with  questions  as  to  what  the  gternir 
designs  in  any  matter  of  serious  conceo,  r 
come  forward  and  let  the  public  into  their  uun 
or  show  a sufficient  reason  why  they  canDotjan 
a word  give  a plain  and  straight  account  tf 
they  are  about.  This  we  had  not  been  able  k 
out  of  the  previous  irregular  organs  of  the  exe 
purposes:  but  now  we  have  done  it,  and  sha 


tion  itself,  then  that  must  have  happened  either  be- 
cause ioe  have  obtained  some  new  and  important 
proofs;  or  because  Britain  has;  or  because  we,  by 
some  extraneous  movement  have  gained  or  attempt- 
ed to  gain  an  advantage;  or  because  she  has  done  so. 

As  to  the  last,  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  break  off  the  treaty. — 

Great  Britain  has  taken  no  new  steps  to  our  preju- 
dice in  Oregon — none  which  were  not  in  our  con- 
templation when  we  began  to  treat  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  branch  of  our  government  j tinue  to  do  it. 
has  attempted  to  prejudice  the  position  of  things  by  We  have,  in  a word,  by  our  last  article  c 
the  passage  of  a law;  but  it  failed.  And  the  executive  vquestion  which  has  spread  such  alarm  throu 
has  made  an  indiscreet,  but  irregular  and  ineffective 
declaration.  But  neither  of  these  is  of  consequence 
enough  to  warrant  Britain’s  stopping  the  negotiation, 
though  both  must  naturally  make  her  continue  it  in 
a less  just  and  yielding  temper. 

The  second  case  only,  then,  remains  to  be  exam- 
ined; and  that  is  perfectly  clear. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  since  last  year,  any  new 
light  has  dawned  upon  either  our  claim  or  that  of 
Britain,  so  strong  as  to  forbid  further  negotiation. — 

But  if,  nevertheless,  there  be  such,  known  to  the 


moneyed  and  commercial  interests  of  the  cot 
the  Oregon  question — extorted  from  the 
ment  paper  a distinct  avowal  that  the  net 
with  England  on  that  master  is  to  procee 
I proceed. 

We  congratulate  the  country  on  this  asse 
ever  tardily  yielded,  and  however  ungraciot 
veyed,  to  propositions  that  could  neither  be 
nor  evaded.  We  call  upon  the  people,  then, 
what  unavoidably  follows:  In  admitting  lha" 
vernment  is  bound  to  go  on  with  a sincere 


public,  it  must  surely  be  known  also  to  the  negotiators,  j cable  negotiation,  the  executive  admits  thd" 


and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  expedite  a quiet  and 
final  settlement  of  the  matter.  Have  we  got  stronger 
proofs  of  our  rights?  That  would  be  a very  strange 
reason  for  wanting  to  break  up  the  trial,  instead  of 
pressing  for  a verdict!  Has  Britain  found  new  and 
decisive  testimony?  We  fancy  not:  but  if  she  has,  it 
would  be  most  perfidious  and  unprincipled  for  us,  on 
that  account,  to  want  to  stop  the  cause,  to  a fair  tri- 
al of  which  we  have  submitted  ourselves, 

We  conclude  that  the  case  should  go  forward  to 
its  peaceful  and  reasonable  decision;  and  we  hope, 
as  is  our  public  duty,  that  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  blus- 
terers, cis  or  frans-atiantic. 

To  the  foregoing,  The  Union,  of  the  same  evening 
thus  responded: 

“The  Oregon  Negotiation.  The  National  In- 
telligencer of  this  morning  might  very  well  have 
saved  itself  the  necessity  of  reading  its  long  homily 
to  the  administration  and  the  people.  • We  do  not 
understand  that  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
have  any  intention  of  closing  the  door  to  any  negoti- 
ation with  Great  Britain  upon  the  Oregon  question, 
and,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  that  all  the  infe- 
rences which  the  National  Intelligencer  draws  from 
the  supposed  ‘violent  ground  that  the  United  States 
(for  instance)  ‘t oitl  not  negotiate'  upon  such  a course, 
leaving  us  the  ‘alternatives  of  submission  or  war,'  and 
all  denunciations  which  it  so  gratuitously  pours  forth 
upon  the  ‘shocking  absurdity’  and  the  barbarous 
doctrine  that  ‘we  ought  not  to  negotiate,’  (which 
the  National  Intelligencer  attributes  to  some  of  the 
republicans,)  and  thus  we  revive  ‘the  old  umpirage 
of  private  rights — the  wager  cf  buttle' — are  entirely 
misplaced. 

“IFe  certainly  do  not  understand  that  the  negotia- 
tion about  Oregon  is  at  an  end;  or  that  our  adminis- 
tration is  determined  or  willing  to  terminate  it;  or 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  amicably  adjusting  the 
dispute;  or  that  it  must  necessarily  end  in  breaking 
up  the  peace  of  the  two  great  countries.  We  see 
no  necessity,  therefore,  of  analyzing  the  triple  alter- 
native which  the  National  Intelligencer  is  pleased  to 
make  out  in  its  elaborate  article  of  near  one  column 
and  a half.  We  yet  trust  that  ‘the  case  may  go  for- 
ward to  its  peaceful  and  reasonable  decision;’  and  in 
spite,  too,  of  all  the  unnecessary  menaces  of  the 
British  ministers  and  all  the  blusterings  of  the  Lon- 
don journals. 

"instead  of  giving  its  gratuitous  and  superfluous 
adviee  to  our  cabinet,  we  should  have  been  better 
pleased  to  see  the  National  Intelligencer  coming  out 
with  the  expression  of  its  own  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion itself.  We  should  have  been  much  better  satis- 
fied to  have  seen  the  National  Intelligencer  vindi- 
cating the  just  claims  of  our  own  country  against  the 
assaults  ami  arguments  of  British  tongues  and  British 
p-ns;  ami  we  still  hope  to  see  that  journal  thus  em* 


tating  declarations  should  be  made  on  eil- 
that  no  inflammatory  language  of  a party 
only  to  kindle  up  popular  passions  adverse lt 
and  safe  termination  of  this  matter,  shou11" 
couraged  while  it  is  under  treaty;  and,  ie> 
that  the  imputations  which  the  governnrss 
hurls,  in  its  last  paragraph,  at  all  whodar<*G 
in  their  function  of  counsel  for  the  couritr*n“ 
est  voice  of  free  citizens  on  a great  publUn> 
are  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  highly  unbt 
What  sort  of  an  administration  must  th*n|I 
how  safe  its  designs,  that  would,  with  suede- 
nunciations,  silence  all  expressions  of  op^e 
do  not  understand,  and  no  man  withseire_ 
spect,  this  claim  to  the  exclusive  possess11*0 
executive  and  its  organs,  of  all  patriotisi1**1' 
mination  by  authority  against  the  citis  th0 
press  that  ventures  not  to  be  of  the  presiPln_ 
ion. 

As  to  Texas,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  inls" 
tralion  that  when  its  organ  stigrnatizesP0S1" 
lion  on  that  matter,  it  stigmatizes  that  iaJ°" 
rity  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Baltir0010" 
cratic  convention  who,  by  their  vote  Van 
Buren,  ratified  opinions  as  to  Texas  (PPP°" 
site  to  those  of  the  president,  and  enti8  our 
own. 

But  we  must  cease  our  “homily;”  PPear3 
that  our  article  of  a column  and  a half  most 
tedious  length;  while  the  collective  s°f  11)0 
“Union,”  of  at  least  five  times  the  i*re  °b* 
noxions  to  no  such  blame.  We  should  know 
where  the  government  paper  finds  the  •vhtch, 
after  itself  spinning  out  seven  mortal'  on  tlie 
very  same  subject,  it  would  restrict  ie  more 
than  one. 

We  had  flattered  ourselves  that  fid  spirit 
in  which  our  remarks  were  penned-I®0dom 
from  any  imputation  of  blame  to  thelstrat‘on 
— would  have  at  least  secured  for  tpmp1*00 
from  official  rebuke.  In  this  we  find*-0  mis-; 
taken.  The  alacrity  of  the  new  offic1'  should 
at  least  find  favor  with  his  pain?  s*ts  *.n 
ward,  with  lance  in  rest,  and,  eager*llze  .hls 
zeal,  will  not  let  even  the  most  pea-*ss  with- 
out tasting  its  point.  Well,  if  vve  ? stopped 
on  the  highway,  and  dragged  into1®  where 
crowns  are  to  be  cracked,  we  mus’xehange 
our  riding  whip  for  a quarter  staff,  a*1110  with 
the  new  (though  not  very  courteous^  as  best 
we  may. 

The  substance  of  the  above  otff01e!  how- 
ever, is  so  gratifying  to  us,  as  be21*1®10*!  10 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  a largon  the 
public,  and  quell  the  mischievou'hsities  oi 
another  portion,  that  we  are  in  noat  present 
to  quarrej  much  with  the  ungracio5  *n  which 
it  is  couched. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS. 


The  public  press  of  the  United  States,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Malte  Brun,  in  his  excellent  geographi- 
cal work,  to  be  the  most  stupendous  machine  that 
any  nation  ever  wielded.  The  extent  of  its  ramifi- 
cations and  of  its  consequent  influence,  hardly  any 
one  that  has  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject could  form  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of. 

The  influence  of  the  prcfts,  in  a political  party 
point  of  view,  though  generally  recognized,  is  cer- 
tainly not  estimated  at  anything  like  its  actual  im- 
portance, except  by  a few  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
country.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  off,  when  it 
will  be  better  understood. 

As  a specimen  of  the  operations  of  the  party 
press,  we  learn  from  the  last  U.  S.  Journal,  that  the 
“Democratic  Association  of  Washington,”  of  which 
J.  C.  Rives,  esq.,  one  of  the  late  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  is  president,  during  the  present  canvass,  “open- 
ed a correspondence  with  the  leading  democrats  in 
every  congressional  districts  in  the  United  States, 
and  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed,  three  millions 
and  a half  of  political  tracts  and  pamphlets.'"  The 
Journal  adds:  “An  association  of  this  kind  perma- 
nently established  and  acting  in  concert  with  similar 
associations  in  the  various  states,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  democratic  party,  in  its  future 
struggles  with  federalism. 

Mr.  Heiss,  now  an  associate  with  Mr.  Ritchie  in 
his  new  editorial  duties,  comes  from  a position  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  very  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  filled  in  Virginia.  He  edited  the  Union, 
the  principal  press  of  the  party  in  that  state,  published 
at  Nashville — and  is  a man  of  decided  tact  and  ta- 
jent. 

Thomas  Ritchie,  esq.  of  whose  active  services  in 
the  political  field  no  one  can  be  unacquainted,  who 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
union  towards  elevating  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency — 
who,  in  short,  was  universally  recognised  as  the 
senior  field  marshal  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
having  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  services  and 
talents,  Deen  summoned  from  his  sectional  charge 
at  Richmond,  where  for  forty  odd  years  he  has  been 
a host  to  the  party  with  w.hom  he  has  been  associat- 
ed, to  take  charge  of  the  government  press  at  the 
capitol,  as  the  recognised  organ  of  Mr.  Polk’s  ad- 
ministration, has  consequently  removed  to  Washing- 
ton. 

On  its  being  announced  that  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
about  to  leave  Virginia,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  a committee  “on  behalf  the  republican  party 
at  Richmond  and  its  vicinity”  to  partake  of  a public 
dinner  to  be  given  “in  testimony  of  the  admiration 
in  which  they  hold  your  private  worth  and  public 
fidelity.” 

To  which  Mr.  R.  returned  the  following  reply: 
Messrs.  Robert  G.  Scott,  James  A.  Seddon , Daniel  True- 
heart,  John  M.  Gregory , Win  A.  Patterson,  Thomas 
B Bigger,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  H.  A.  Washington, 
Richmond. 

Richmond,  April  29,  1845. 

Gentlemen — On  my  return,  last  evening,  from  a 
hasty  excursion  into  the  country,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  28lh  inst. 
I need  not  express,  1 am  sure,  to  you,  the  feelings 
with  which  I am  about  to  leave  my  native  state. — 
Bound  to  her  by  so  many  ties  of  respect,  of  grati 
tude,  and  aflection — devoted  to  her  principles,  proud 
of  her  character,  and  cherished  in  her  besom,  1 leave 
her  honored  soil  with  a regret  which  no  language  can 
adequately  tell,  li  is  some  little  consolation,  that  I 
leave  her  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  after  she  has 
achieved  a political  victory  in  behalf  of  her  princi- 
ples, which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  achievement  in 
her  brilliant  annals. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  I am  sure, to  express  to  hearts 
like  yours  the  poignant  sorrow  wilh  which  ] leave 
Richmond — the  city  in  uhichl  have  lived  for  41 
years — who  has  so  kiudly  treated  me  and  mine,  and 
with  whose  liberal  and  refined  inhabitants,  1 have 
cultivated  the  most  liberal  and  agreable  relations. 
I have  ate  of  their  bread,  and  tasted  of  their  cup, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  party — and  l am  happy, 
even  in  the  moment  of  parting,  to  bear  this  feeling 
tribute  ol  gratitude  to  her  hospitable  community,  i 
am  proud  to  recognize,  even  in  the  whig  parly  of 
Richmond,  some  of  my  best  arid  kindest  friends.  To 
my  republican  associates,  1 am  unable  to  convey  the 
profound  sense  of  gratitude  which  1 feel  towards 
them  on  every  account.  They  have  trusted  me — 
served  me — and  honored  me  beyond  my  deserts. 

I cannot  accept,  my  valued  friends,  the  generous 
invitation  which  you  have  given  me  in  the  name  of 
the  democracy  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinity.  No 
one  could  appreciate  that  honor  more  highly  than 
myself.  No  one  would  be  more  pleased  with  the 


opportunity  of  bidding  them  all  farewell — but  I do 
not  want  this  tribute  of  your  favor  as  an  evidence  ol 
your  kindness  and  your  confidence.  Besides  1 am 
compelled  to  leave  Richmond  to-morrow,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  the  moment  of 
my  return.  Excuse  me,  therefore,  for  declining  the 
honor,  although  I am  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness 
which  would  so  cordially  confer  it. 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  own  happiness, 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
beautiful  city,  I am  dear  sirs,  your  obliged  and  faith- 
ful friend,  Thomas  Ritchie. 

A correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  writes: 
“I  have  seen  Mr.  Ritchie  this  morning.  It  may  be 
said  that  old  January  begins  this  year  with  May.— 
Mr.  R.  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  of  a tall,  thin, 
spare  form,  rather  bent,  good  eye,  long,  slim  face, 
somewhat  like  A.  Kendall, but  much  better  looking, 
and  ot  considerable  neatness  in  his  dress.  In  his  man- 
ner he  is  affable,  and  inclined  to  talkativeness;  but 
this  faculty,  he  will  have  to  give  up,  after  a week’s 
company  wilh  the  present  mum  cabinet.  An  editor 
who  exercises  an  influence  in  abstracted  Virginia, 
will  find  himself  in  a strange  atmosphere,  when  he 
launches  unfledged  on  a new  career  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  as  the  head  of  the  Enquirer,  has  been 
accustomed  to  dictate  to  his  parly  in  his  state,  and  is 
looked  up  to  there,  as  one  of  her  big  men;  but  he 
will  soon  find  that  even  a great  man’s  shadow  is  very 
small  here.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ritchie  is  very  fond 
of  reading  the  London  Punch,  and  it  is  a fact  that  he 
brought  a large  bundle  of  those  papers  with  him  to 
Washington.  So  the  new  organ  will  not  be  void  of 
wit.” 

THE  UNION — THE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS. 

The  negotiations,  which  it  look  considerable  time 
to  effect,  in  relation  to  what  is  now  recognized  as 
the  official  organ  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Globe,  heretofore  published  by  Blair  fy  Rives,  so  far 
as  a name  is  concerned,  and  the  substitution  of  The 
Daily  Union,  under  the  control  of  other  editors,  re- 
quire to  be  registered  amongst  the  political  events 
of  the  day. 

From  “ The  Globe"  of  April  14. 

“The  Globe  office  and  its  appurtenances  (in  vir- 
tue of  the  agreement  which  we  annex  for  the  infor- 
mation of  its  subscribers)  passed  on  Saturday  last 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ritchie  & Heiss.  The 
Globe  had  its  origin  in  the  will  of  General  Jack- 
son,  and  owes  to  him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their 
political  friends,  the  success  which  has  attended  it 
through  fifteen  years  of  conflict,  closed  by  the  late 
triumph  of  the  democracy,  which  effaced  the  disas- 
ter of  1840.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
Globe,  in  sustaining  the  strong  administration  of 
General  Jackson,  the  uncompromising  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  opposing  the  abuses 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  to  make  enemies  of 
some  who  united  with  the  democracy  in  its  last 
struggle.  The  interest  of  the  cause  requires  that 
all  who  contributed  to  the  election  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  should  continue  to  give  their  sup- 
port. It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  conductor  of  the 
new  official  organ  not  to  have  offended  any  portion 
of  those  whose  adhesion  to  the  party  is  necessary  to 
its  safety  arid  success.  We  have  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the 
man  who  is  now  to  preside  over  the  establishment, 
and  shall  consider  ourselves  amply  compensated  for 
the  sacrifice  we  are  now  called  on  to  make,  if  our 
anticipations  of  the  continued  union  and  success  of 
the  democracy  shall  be  realized  by  the  official  jour- 
nal under  its  new  name  and  new  auspices.  We 
cannot  express  our  gratitude  to  the  democracy,  to 
which  we  owe  every  thing. 

JOHN  C.  RIVES. 

F.  P.  BLAIR. 

From  a publication  by  the  fiscal  editor  of  the  Globe, 
April  30. 

The  notice  in  the  Globe  of  the  14th  inst.  told,  in 
words  which  I believe  have  not  been  misunderstood 
by  any  person,  why  Mr.  Blair  and  myself  sold  it.  I 
can  now  add,  what  could  not  then  be  said,  that  all 
the  principal  men  of  the  democratic  party  from 
whom  we  have  heard — and  we  have  heard  from 
most  of  them — entirely  approve  of  what  we  have 
done  and  of  our  manner  of  doing  it.  General  Jack- 
son  and  other  distinguished  southwestern  men  ob- 
jected at  first;  but  “the  sober  second  thought”  in- 
duced both  of  them  to  change,  ami  recommended 
the  sale.  General  Jackson  made  up  Ins  first  opin- 
ion from  letters  written  to  him  by  Col.  Polk  and  Mr. 
Blair,  submitting  the  matter  to  him  and  asking  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Blair  did  not  see  Col.  Polk’s  letter  to 
Gen.  Jackson;  but  Mr.  Blair  showed  his  letter  to 
Gen.  Jackson  to  a member  of  the  cabinet,  who,  I 


understand,  admitted  that  Mr.  Blair  had  stated  the 
case  fairly.  Gen.  Jackson  answered  both  on  the 
4th  instant.  1 understood  that  he  advised  Col.  Polk 
to  take  the  Globe  as  Ins  organ  arid  Mr.  Blair  as  its 
editor.  1 know — for  I saw  the  letter — that  head- 
vised  Mr.  Blair  not  to  sell  the  Globe  to  any  person. 
On  the  7th  instant  Gen.  Jackson  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Blair  informing  him  that  he  had  received 
information  since  he  wrote  the  letter  of  the  4th  that, 
if  the  Globe  could  not  be  bought,  a new  paper 
would  be  started  here,  which  would  be  the  organ 
and  advising  Mr.  Blair  to  sell  out  the  Globe,  to  pre- 
vent the  distraction  and  division  of  the  democratic 
party.  Mr.  Blair  received  both  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  letters  together  on  the  night  of  the  14lh  in- 
stant, after  the  Globe,  announcing  the  sale  to  Mes- 
srs. Ritchie  & Heiss,  was  put  to  press.  Geneial 
Jackson  wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Blair,  dated  the 
9th  instant,  stating  that  his  heal t h was  very  bad, 
and  that  it  was  probable  lie  would  not  be.  able  to 
write  another  letter.  In  this  last  letter  he  informs 
Mr.  Blair  that  he  has  left  all  his  papers  to  him,  and 
requests  him  to  use  them  in  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter should  it  be  assailed,  and  urges  him  to  sell  the 
Globe,  and  save  the  democratic  party  if  possible. 

I lately  informed  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  sell  the  Globe,  and  I received 
from  him  by  this  morning’s  mail  a letter  in  reply  to 
mine,  which  I will  subjoin,  though  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  publication. 

The  Union,  edited  by  Messrs.  Ritchie  fy  IJeiss, 
made  its  appearance  on  the  1st  of  May,  1345.  The 
edit  ors  say  in  their  address  to  the  public: 

“We  cannot  assume  the  editorial  chair  that  lias 
been  so  gracefully  vacated  by  our  worthy  predeces- 
sors, without  paying  them  the  tribute  to  which  we 
think  them  so  justly  entitled.  Public  gratitude  de- 
mands this  expression  at  our  hands.  Our  private 
feelings  could  not  be  satisfied  without  pouring  them 
forth.'  We  cannot  dismiss  the  editors  of  the  Globe 
to  the  genial  shades  of  private  life — to  which  they 
are  about  to  retire — without  saying,  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  that  they  de- 
serve the  verdict  of  their  approbation.  Mr.  Blair 
has  had  a stormy  sea  to  encounter.  Questions  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  destinies  of  ourcouritry 
have  necessarily  come  under  his  supervision.  He 
may  have  committed  some  errors:  may  have  offend- 
ed some  politicians;  but  his  genera)  course  has  been 
distinguished  by  great  firmness  of  purpose,  as  well 
as  great  ability  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  We 
are  aware  of  the  dangerous  contrast  to  which  we 
are  about  to  expose  ourselves.  We  cannot  expect 
to  rival  his  ability,  or  acquire  his  reputation.  Yet 
this,  at  least,  we  can  do:  we  bring  for  our  trying 
task  a zeal,  and  industry,  and  a conscientious  dispo- 
sition to  discharge  our  duties,  which  are,  at  least, 
equal  to  his  own.  His  epitaph  stands  recorded  upon 
the  monument  of  the  Globe.  Time  is  yet  wanting 
to  write  to  our  inscription  upon  “The  Union.” 

But  how  can  we  do  justice  io  their  manly  and 
magnanimous  and  liberal  conduct  towards  ourselves? 
Messrs.  Blair  &.  Rives  have  transferred  their  office 
into  our  hands  in  a manner  that  serves  lo  enhance 
the  merit  of  the  act.  No  men  could  have  acted  m a 
higher  style  of  disinterestedness  than  themselves. 
They  have  not  sold  the  office  as  an  establishment.  They 
have  charged  nothing  for  the  good  will  of  the  paper. 
They  have  not  placed  an  expensive  value  upon  the 
office,  and  then  reduced  us  to  the  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive of  compelling  us  to  come  to  their  standard,  nor 
of  endangering  the  union  and  harmony  of  our  party 
by  a competition  among  rivals.  Nothing  of  this 
little  and  selfish  spirit  has  mingled  itself  in  the 
whole  transaction.  From  the  first  to  the  last  act, 
we  have  found  every  thing  that  was  disinterested 
aid  manly  in  their  conduct.  “Give  us,”  they  said, 
“the  present  value  of  our  materials!  Let  them  tie 
estimated  by  impartial  valuers — and  we  are  con- 
tent.” Upon  this  simple  principle  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  conducted;  and  as  some  idle  specula- 
tion has  been  indulged  in  the  newspapers,  about  Hie 
amount  of  the  valuation,  arid  as  we  see  no  necessity 
for  throwing  a veil  over  any  part  of  the  transaction, 
we  say  at  once,  that  the  copious  materials,  and  the 
valuable  printing  office  in  which  the  Globe  has  been 
published,  are  estimated  at  $35, Out).  We  should  not 
hesitate,  with  equal  frankness,  if  it  were  necessary 
or  proper,  lo  unveil  every  scene  of  our  relations 
with  these  gentlemen.  But  how  can  we  better  ma- 
nifest our  sense  ol  the  liberality  which  they  have 
displayed,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  himself,  in  his  letter  ol  the  24th  April,  to 
Mr.  Rives? 

“If  anything  could  have  added  to  your  credit  in 
the  transaction,  it  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  liberal  spirit 
by  which  it  was  characterized.  You  did  not  higgle 
for  high  prices,  or  indulge  in  censures  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  whose  views  you  were  about  lo  pro- 
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mote,  as  is  too  often  the  case  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  postpone  their  own  for  the 
supposed  interests  of  their  party;  hut  you  evinced 
throughout  an  earnest  and  obviously  sincere  desire  to 
carry  the  arrangement  into  effect  upon  terms,  and  in 
a spirit  which  would  be  most  likely  to  enable  your 
highly  esteemed  successor  to  sustain  himself  in  an 
undertaking  confessedly  not  free  from  hazard.  In 
all  this,  Mr.  Blair  and  yourself  have  acted  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  your  past  characters,  and  have 
shown  to  all — what  has  long  been  known  to  me— 
that  your  devotion  to  the  democratic  cause  was  not 
assumed  lor  the  occasion,  but  real,  and  of  a nature 
which  made  you  always  ready  to  postpone  your  in- 
terests to  that  of  your  party,  regarding  the  latter  as 
second  only  to  those  of  your  country.  For  all  this 
you  will,  in  time,  receive  from  the  democracy  of  the 
nation  the  credit  to  which  you  are  so  well  entitled.”* 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  dismiss  the  mere  personnel 
of  the  matter.  A few  words  more,  and  we  have 
done  with  the  subject!  We  take  the  chair  with  a 
determination  to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities.  We  were  not  exactly  prepared  to 
commence  our  labors  this  evening.  We  were  some 
what  wearied  from  the  arduous  field  of  the  Virginia 
election.  The  soldier  would  have  desired  a short 
furlough  for  recreation  and  repose.  But  we  never 
flinch  from  our  duty.  The  Globe  ceased  on  the 
30th  of  April.  There  shall  be  no  interregnum  in 
the  office;  and  though  the  editor  of  “The  Union”  has 
not  been  twenty  four  hours  in  this  city,  and  is  about 
to  tread  the  boards  of  a new  and  more  conspicuous 
theatre,  without  any  rehearsal  of  the  character  he  is 
about  to  fill,  yet  he  throws  himself  at  once  upon  the 
generosity  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  unaffectedly 
conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies;  he  has  much  to 
learn;  he  has  a new  and  more  extensive  alphabet  to 
assume;  he  has  new  characters  to  study,  and  new 
duties  to  perform;  he  has  scarcely  twenty  acquaint- 
ances in  the  city;  but  he  will  strive  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  lights  which  he  can  obtain,  that  he  may 
guide  his  new  bark  over  the  wide  ocean  that  is 
spread  before  him. 

He  has,  above  all,  to  study  those  great  foreign  re- 
lations which  are  particularly  confided,  by  the  theo- 
ry and  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  federal  government.  We  shall  at  least 
do  the  best  we  can.  Our  opponents  are  pleased 
already  to  predict  “a  splendid  failure”  in  the  new 
enterprise  in  which  we  have  embarked.  It  may  be 
so!  “Man  proposes,  but  Providence  disposes,”  but 
if  an  unflagging  zeal  in  the  public  service  can  in  any 
degree  supply  the  place  of  experience  or  of  other 
qualifications,  we  shall  not  be  altogether  wanting  to 
tne  task  we  have  assumed.  We  have  no  mistrust  on 
the  score  of  age,  of  which  the  political  critics  have 
so  often  been  kind  enough  to  remind  us.  We  know 
our  capacity  for  labor,  and  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
any  sacrifice  but  that  of  our  principles.  As  for  the 
rest,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence  and  the  people- 
“Give  us  an  honest  lame,  or  give  us  none!” 

The  National  Jnlelligancer,  of  the  3d,  gives  the 
following  interesting  items  of  history  in  relation  to 
the  public  press,  and  of  the  government  press. 

“The  government  press.  The  newspaper  here- 
tofore published  in  this  city,  originally  by  F.  P. 
Blair,  and  more  recently  by  Blair  & Riies,  made  its 
appearance  on  Thursday  night,  under  the  title  of 
The  Daily  Union,  with  the  names  of  Thomas  Ritchie 
as  editor,  and  Ritchie  and  Heiss  as  proprietors  and 
publishers. 

This  change  of  ownership  and  of  title  lias  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  speculation,  and  so 
much  notoriety  has  been  given  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  it,  that,  now  the  arrangement 
is  completed  and  we  have  a government  press  estab- 
lished in  ail  the  forms,  it  becomes  in  some  sort  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  documents  before  our  readers. 
We  subjoin  accordingly  such  parts  of  the  publica- 
tions which  have  been  made  as  may  serve  to  place 
liie  public  in  possession  of  all  that  concerns  them  ia 
relation  to  tiie  subject. 

To  enable  the  younger  part  of  our  readers  to  un- 
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*Alluding  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says;  [“The  letter  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  here  referred  to,  fully  confirms  the  fact  of 
the  Globe  having  fallen  a victim  to  a political  neces- 
sity. ‘In  laying  out  of  view  your  own  opinions  in 
respect  either  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the 
sacrifice  you  were  called  upon  to  make,  (says  Mr. 
Van  Buren,)  and  in  regulating  your  conduct  in  the 
matter  altogether  by  the  wishes  of  those  whom  the 
democracy  of  the  nation  have  placed  in  power,  you 
acted  with  great  propriety.’ 

It  is  thus  established,  upon  the  highest  authority, 
repeating  probably  the  language  of  the  letter  to 
which  it  is  replying,  that,  as  the  “Globe”  came  into 
being  by  the  will  of  Gen.  Jackson,  it  has  gone  cut  of 
being  by  the  will  [“wishes”]  of  President  Polk.] 


derstand  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  it  is  proper  to 
go  back  beyond  the  date  of  the  existence  of  “the 
Globe,”  in  order  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  idea  of  a 
government  press,  or  government  paper. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  General  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a govern- 
ment press,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  now 
understood. 

Whilst  Philadelphia  continued  lobe  the  seat  of 
government,  there  being  several  respectable  papers 
published  in  that  city,  and  the  government  in  its  in- 
fancy requiring  but  few  official  publications  to  be 
made,  it  was  not  of  necessity  that  there  should  be 
any  paper  selected  as  the  organ  of  its  communica- 
tion with  the  public.  The  different  papers  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  took  different  sides  in  the  divi- 
sions upon  the  public  questions;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  administration  of  Washington  or 
the  elder  Adams  undertook,  by  means  of  its  patron- 
age, to  establish  any  new  paper,  or  to  endow  anyone 
already  in  existence. 

When,  in  the  year  1799,  under  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  congress  establishing  a permanent  seat  of 
government,  the  government  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  where  no  newspaper  was  printed,  which 
was  fact  then  comparatively  a wilderness — a fancied 
city,  as  Moore  described  it,  of 

“Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees” — 
Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  our  honored  predecessor, 
then  publisher  of  a weekly  paper  in  Philadelphia  by 
the  title  of  the  Universal  Gazelle,  transferred  that 
paper  to  this  city,  and  here  continued  its  weekly 
publication;  and  at  the  same  lime  established  the 
National  Intelligencer,  to  be  issued  three  times  a 
week.  That  paper,  on  the  in-coming  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, became,  of  necessity,  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  people,  and  just- 
ly enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  that  distinguish- 
ed republican,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
administration.  The  publisher  of  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, become  the  exclusive  printer,  either  for  the 
executive  or  for  congress,  the  printing  for  both  be- 
ing distributed  between  him  and  others. 

In  October,  1SU7 — more  than  a year  before  the 
close  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration — one  of  the 
present  publishers  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
came  into  the  employ  of  its  then  proprietor,  and  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1810,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  retirement  to  private  life,  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  by  purchase  from  that  gentleman,  the 
other  member  of  the  firm  connecting  himself  with 
it  shortly  afterwards;  soon  after  which  connexion  it 
became  a daily  paper. 

During  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Madison,  this  paper  was  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  country,  the  pro- 
prietors receiving  from  that  illustrious  man  unvary- 
ingly such  evidences  of  kindness  and  friendship  as 
they  must  ever  acknowledge  with  most  grateful  re- 
membrance. But,  during  the  whole  of  this  term  of 
time,  thuugh  the  paper  was  necessarily  the  recepta- 
cle of  public  advertisements,  it  had  neither  monopo- 
ly nor  fair  share  of  the  executive  printing,  nor  any 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  that  of  congress;  many  things, 
moreover,  which  have  in  later  days  been  paid  for  as 
public  advertisements  being  then  published  gratui- 
tously. Much  less  did  the  executive  ever  under- 
take to  interfere  with  the  management  or  to  control 
the  couduct  of  the  paper. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presiden- 
cy, in  1817,  the  National  Intelligencer  continued  lo 
he  the  medium  of  publication  of  the  laws  and  pub- 
lic notifications,  but,  no  more  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding administrations,  had  it  any  share  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  printing  for  the  executive  offices, 
nor  did  it  derive  any  emolument  from  what  has  since 
been  considered  as  government  patronage  of  the 
press.  So  far  from  being  controlled  fay  the  execu- 
tive, or  influenced  in  its  course  by  considerations  of 
what  advantage  it  might  derive  from  executive  pa- 
tronage, it  so  happened  that  a serious  difference 
arose  between  the  executive  and  the  conductors  of 
this  paper,  a year  or  two  before  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Monroe’s  term  of  service,  which  was  only  re- 
conciled after  that  distinguished  and  excellent  pa- 
triot became  a private  gentleman. 

When  Mr.  Adams  became  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1825,  he  caused  the  laws  and  the  go- 
vernment advertisements  to  be  published  in  the  .Na- 
tional Journal  and  the  National  Ietelligencer  during 
his  administration.  Not  satisfied  with  the  late 
course  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  (he  having 
been  secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Monroe,)  he  yet 
did  not  feel  disposed  or  authorized  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  knowledge  of  public  affairs  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  and  entitled,  by  confining  the 
dissemination  of  official  intelligence  lo  a single  jour- 
nal, known  to  be  of  less  circulation  than  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  The  course  of  President  Adams 


being  such,  from  the  outset,  as  the  editors  entirely 
approved,  his  administration  came  to  receive  their 
cordial  support;  a support  which  had,  however,  no 
sort  of  relation  to  the  patronage  of  the  executive, 
of  which  they  were  in  no  sense  recipients. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  came  into  power  Ge- 
neral Andrew  Jackson,  with  “Victory!”  inscribed  on 
his  banner,  and  on  that  of  his  followers  “To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils!”  And  here,  once  for  all, 
in  citing  this  memorable  avowal  of  a revolting  prin- 
ciple, let  us  say  that  we  mean  by  our  frequent  recur- 
rence to  it  no  particular  disparagement  to  its  author; 
rather  considering  him  entitled  to  credit  for  the  ho- 
nesty and  courage  which  induced  him  freely  to  avow 
a principle  which  all  his  political  associates  hold  in 
common  and  put  in  practice  on  all  occasions.  In 
regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  press,  this 
principle  was  put  into  instantaneous  operation  at  the 
seat  of  government  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
All  public  advertising,  all  printing  for  the  executive 
offices,  &c.  was  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Telegraph,  a journal  established  in  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Mr.  Adams’  administra- 
tion, and  promoting  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

Thus  was  first  established,  in  this  city,  that  anoma- 
ly , a government  press. 

The  monopoly  thus  created  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Telegraph  for  about  two  years,  when,  its  editor  sid- 
ing with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  quarrel  with  General 
Jackson,  the  Globe,  which  had  previously  sprung  into 
existence  as  a fellow-laborer  of  the  Telegraph,  be- 
came the  recognised  organ  of  the  administration. 
The  first  of  the  subjoined  notices  withdraws  all  con- 
cealment from  the  fact,  hitherto  only  guessed  at, 
that  the  Globe  “had  its  crkSn  in  the  will  of  Gen. 
Jackson,”  and  discloses  the  further  fact  that 
the  transfer  of  that  paper  by  the  late  proprietors 
into  other  hands  is  not  a deliberate  and  meditated 
purpose  of  their  own,  but  “a  sacrifice"  which  they 
were  ‘‘■called  upon  to  make"  to  offended  political  pow- 
er. 

The  second  of  these  notices  shows  that  this  trans- 
fer of  the  “Globe”  to  new  bands  was  considered  a 
government  affair,  rather  than  a personal  transaction 
between  the  individuals  buying  and  selling.  The 
president  was  consulted,  and  he  communicated  with 
General  Jackson  on  the  subject;  and  it  seems  the  old 
chieftain  first  advised  the  president  “to  take  the 
Globe  as  his  organ,  and  Mr.  Blair  as  its  editor;"  and 
then,  only  three  days  afterwards,  upon  further  infor- 
mation, advised  ttie  proprietors  “to  sell  oul  the 
Globe  to  prevent  distraction  and  division  in  the  de- 
mocratic party;”  urging  them  again,  in  a third  letter, 
to  “sell  out  and  save  the  democratic  parly.” 

The  late  “Globe,”  therefore,  as  the  organ  of  the 
government,  has  been  victimized  to  a political  ne- 
cessity. So  odious  had  it  become  lo  certain  “demo- 
crats,” by  its  resisting  the  scheme  to  put  down  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that,  to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
bow-string  by  the  authors  of  that  intrigue,  it  has  ac- 
tually committed  a felo  de  so.  Departing  this  life, 
it  has  transferred  its  habiliments  to  him  who  was  the 
leading  instrument  in  the  prostration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren;  and  thus  has  come  into  existence  the  “Un- 
ion,” as  the  organ  of  President  Polk. 

With  regard  to  the  new  paper,  we  are  happy  that 
there  is,  at  least,  a paper  to  which  we  can  look  with 
confidence  as  representing,  on  all  public  questions, 
the  views  of  the  administration.  We  shall  no  long- 
er be  at  a loss  to  know  what  are  really  the  opinions 
and  intentions  of  the  president.  All  these  we  shall 
learn  through  “his  organ,”  the  newly  established 
“government  paper.”  In  commenting  upon  its  state- 
ments or  arguments  we  shall,  aSwe  trust  our  friends 
will,  deal  with  it  impersonally;  considering  it  the 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  president  and  his  offi- 
cial advisers,  and  holding  the  venerable  elitor  to  no 
other  responsibility  than  that  of  a correct  exposi- 
tion of  them.  Should  he,  indeed,  ever  attempt  a 
freer  flight,  he  has  before  him,  in  the  fate  of  the 
“Globe,”  but  a type  of  the  destiny  which  probably 
awaits  the  “Union.” 


SPEECH  OF  J.  P.  KENNEDY,  OF  MD. 


ON  TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 


HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  11,  1845. 

The  house  beiug  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  resolutions  for  annex- 
ing Texas  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I am  opposed  to  the  amendments 
under  consideration,  to  each  of  the  propositions 
which  have  been  presented  as  substitutes  for  the  ori- 
ginal resolutions,  and  to  the  original  resolutions  them- 
selves; in  short,  1 am  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  any  mode  by  which  it  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Dean,)  who 
spoke  at  the  last  sitting  af  the  committee,  has  unde- 
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Bignedly  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  whigs  when 
he  said  that  the  country  always  knew  where  to  find 
them  on  every  question.  It  is  true,  sir;  they  may  al- 
ways be  found,  where  the  forefathers  of  this  repub- 
lic were  found,  on  the  side  of  enlightened  liberty 
and  Union;  especially,  sir,  may  they  be  found  asso- 
ciated on  the  broad  platform  established  by  Madison 
3nd  his  republican  fellow  laborers,  maintaining  to- 
day the  same  principles,  which  they  established  un- 
der his  guidance.  They  do  not  boast  the  glories  of 
progressive  democracy,  whose  peculiar  characteristic 
it  seems  to  be  to  abandon,  in  rapid  vicissitude,  every 
doctrine  and  measure  it  asserts.  Neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  nor  his  allies  in  this  debate  have 
been  so  fortunate  in  defining  their  own  parly  posi 
lion  upon  this  question  of  annexation,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  which  has  been  before  the  nation. 

The  present  session  ofcongress,  it  was  prophesied, 
after  the  presidential  election  was  determined,  would 
be  one  of  portentous  interest  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  annexation.  The  press  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  has  endeavored  to  inculcate  the  opi- 
nion that  congress  would  have  no  other  duty  now  to 
perform  than  to  register  the  edict  of  the  people  on 
this  measure.  It  has  insinuated  that  the  day  of  ar- 
gument was  gone  by,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment 
had  come:  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  of 
wasting  time  in  debate;  some  have  even  said  it  might 
be  settled  in  half  an  hour. 

Since  we  have  come  here,  sir,  it  seems  to  be  not 
quite  so  clear  that  the  case  was  predetermined  by  the 
election.  An  opinion  has  evidently  gained  ground 
that  something  is  expected  in  the  way  of  reasons  to 
satisfy  the  yet  unsatisfied  public  mind.  Gentlemen 
have  been  warmly  disputing  on  both  sides  as  to  what 
really  were  the  issues  of  1844,  and  some  very  edify- 
ing contrariety  of  testimony  has  been  exhibited  on 
that  point,  and  all  will  acknowledge  who  heard  the 
recent  debates  on  the  railroad  iron  bill  and  the  sub- 
treasury. We  have  a voice  from  Pennsylvania  on 
this  subject  in  Governor  Porter's  message,  and  ano- 
ther from  New  York  in  the  message  ol  Governor 
Wright.  The  Pennsylvania  chief  magistrate  has 
assured  us  that  the  vote  of  that  state  could  not  have 
been  obtained  for  Mr.  Folk  but  upon  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  Gov. 
Wright’s  message  was  locked  for  with  some  anxiety. 
The  peculiar  position  of.  that  gentleman , with  refe- 
rence both  the  tariff  and  Texas,  gives  great  signifi- 
cance to  his  opinions  on  these  points.  He  tells  us 
that  the  contest  has  been  decided  on  issues  “univer- 
sally recognized;”  that  “the  public  lives  and  the  known 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  the  leading  candidates 
of  the  respective  parties  defined  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  battle  was  fought;”  that  ‘ those  candidates 
were  supported  upon  the  principles  and  opinions 
toliich,  as  statesmen,  they  had  avowed  and  practised."  Af- 
ter such  a declaration,  we  may  believe  that  the  mes- 
sage would  be  perused  with  the  deepest  interest,  to 
learn  something  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Texas 
issue.  He  owed  it  to  the  people  of  New  York  and 
to  the  country  to  be  explicit  on  that  point.  But  what 
do  we.  find?  One  short  paragraph,  shrouded  in  more 
than  Delphic  mystery: 

“I  firmly  believe  that  a calm  and  statesmanlike 
course  in  the  management  of  our  relations  with  other 
powers,  based  upon  broad  national  principles,  and 
governed  by  the  rule  ‘to  ask  nothing  which  is  not 
clearly  right  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,’ 
will  continue  us  in  peace;  or,  if  it  lead  to  war, 
it  will  be  such  a war  as  every  patriotic  heart  in  the 
country  will  sustain  and  approve.” 

We  have  had  bold  messages  from  the  land  of  ab- 
stractions, this  is  a message  from  the  headquarters 
of  non-couimitalism.  The  governor  has  studied  in 
the  school  of  a worthy  old  judge,  of  by-gone  days, 
in  my  own  state — a gentleman  much  more  distin- 
guished for  his  goodness  of  heart  than  for  the  depth 
of  his  law  knowledge.  He  had  sat  for  many  years, 
an  associate  upon  the  bench,  without  ever  having 
occasion  to  express  an  opinion.  It  once  happened, 
however,  that  he  held  court  alone,  when  a trial  came 
on  which  enabled  the  counsel  to  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense.  They  raised  various  intricate  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  prayed  his  instruction  to  the  jury. 
After  arguing  their  points  on  both  sides  for  a long 
time,  they  called  on  the  judge  for  his  opinion.  “I 
give  it  very  cheerfully,”  said  he.  “This  is  a case  of 
vast  importance;  the  questions  have  been  very  dis 
tinctly  stated;  they  have  been  argued  with  great  abi- 
lity. The  counsel  have  laid  down  the  law  on  both 
sides  with  great  precision.  My  direction  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is,  that  you  find  your  verdict 
accordingly.”  Something  in  this  manner,  have  we 
been  edified,  not  only  by  the  governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  but  also  by  many  on  this  floor,  upon  that  vex- 
ed question,  what  were  the  democratic  issues  of  the 
contest  of  1844?  From  all  that  I can  gather  on  this 
point,  one  thing  I am  sure  has  been  decided:  that 
Mr.  Polk  has  been  elected  president  of  the  United 


States.  Nothing  else,  as  Dr  as  I can  see,  has  been 
settled.  The  democracy  has  a charter,  free  as  the 
wind,  to  continue  its  old  privilege  of  alternately 
adopting  and  disowning,  as  often  as  it  may  suit  its 
purposes,  every  doctrine  of  government  and  every 
measure  of  policy  which  the  occasions  of  the  mo- 
ment may  suggest. 

This  question  of  annexation  comes  very  peremp- 
torily upon  us  at  the  present  session,  not  without 
much  announcement.  A letter  from  this  city,  dated 
29th  of  December,  appeared  in  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer. It  was  written  by  one  in  the  secret  of  the 
griefs  which  disturb  the  democratic  sanhedrim.  It 
told  the  story  of  the  conclave  held  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences: even  gave  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the 
healing  of  dissension  was  committed:  prophesied  lu- 
ture  harmony;  and  then  assured  the  public  that,  after 
New  Year’s,  we  should  hear  thunder — “democratic 
thunder,  which  would  make  every  British  advocate 
tremble,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  down  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp.”  Sir,  1 am  something  of  an  amateur  of  con- 
vulsions, both  in  the  physical  and  inoral  world,  and 
received  this  announcement  with • something  of  a 
pleasant  anticipation.  I longed  to  hear  the  demo 
cratic  thunder  by  which  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations,  and  his  auxiliaries, 
were  to  throw  this  whole  hemisphere  into  commo- 
tion. Well,  sir,  we  have  had  it.  In  the  first  two 
days  it  was  well  nigh  spent;  would  have  run  short 
but  for  the  philanthropy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia,  (Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,)  who  kindly  step- 
ped forward,  at  a critical  moment,  to  supply  new 
combustibles  for  the  cauldron.  The  devoted  gen- 
tleman from  Massachuseetts,  (Mr.  Winthrop,)  who 
was  close  at  hand,  was  its  first  viqtjm.  How  he 
cowered  under  it  we  have  seen:  how  speedily  he  re- 
gained his  voice,  we  have  also  witnessed;  and  may 
congratulate  him  that  his  gallant  bearing  in  these 
perils  is  likely  to  win  him  new  honors  and  fresh  ap- 
plause at  home.  He  has  earned  a renewed  title  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  constituents.  But, 
after  all,  sir — to  speak  honestly  in  this  matter — I 
must  say  I never  heard  better  thunder-— and  of  the 
same  kind;  melodramatic,  in  the  playhouse,  where 
the  scene  required  a tempest  to  be  brewed:  sheet 
iron  thunder,  sir;  made  by  vibrating  a tin-plate  five 
feet  square,  with  a little  powdered  rosin,  sulphur, 
and  saltpetre  flashed  otf  at  intervals,  by  way  of  light- 
ning. Judging  from  the  rapid  recovery  of  my  friend 
from  Boston,  we  may  take  pleasure  in  the  reflection 
that  neither  he,  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  any  vvtio 
stand  in  the  gradations  between  them,  are  likely  to 
be  annihilated  just  yet.  The  next  steamer,  perhaps, 
will  give  us  fresh  assurance  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  insignificance  may  have 
been  attached  to  this  queston  of  re-annexation  in  its 
origin — however  the  country  may  have  neglected  or 
spurned  it,  whilst  it  was  supposed  to  owe  its  paterni- 
ty to  tnat  accidental  functionary,  who  has  made  it 
his  boast  that  he  came  into  power  without  a party, 
and  of  whom  I will  prophesy  that  he  will  depart 
from  power  without  a friend — however  this  measure, 
sir,  may  have  been  contemned  whilst  under  his  ill- 
omened  nursing,  it  is  far  otherwise  now.  Whoever 
may  have  been  the  author  of  that  old  annexation  of 
1824,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas)  has  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation,  un- 
questionably the  present  acting  chief  magistrate  was 
the  foster  father  of  re-annexation,  at  least.  In  his 
keeping  it  was  nothing.  But  ever  since  it  was  fe- 
loniously stolen  from  him  on  that  fatal  27th  of  May- 
in  Baltimore,  b has  become  a question  of  great, 
even  of  awful  import  to  the  people  of  this  Union. — 
The  hopes  that  animate,  the  fears  that  alarm  friend 
and  foe,  testify  every  where  that  every  mind  is  filled 
with  this  engrossing  topic.  Many  good  and  valued 
citizens — thousands,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  patriotic  men,  their 
wives  and  children,  arc  looking  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  house  with  a deep  sentiment  of  deprecation  and 
prayer  of  deliverance. 

However  stoutly  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  may 
afl'ect  to  bear  themselves  here,  he  must  be  a careless 
observer  of  what  is  passing  around  him  who  does 
not  see  doubt  of  popular  censure  and  distrust  of 
their  own  rashness  pervading  the  ranks  of  those 
who  claim  here  to  be  the  friends  of  the  measure. — 
Texas  may  well  find  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of 
her  fortunes  when  committed  to  such  auspices.  Let 
her  look  to  it.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  majority 
here  would  most  willingly  take  refuge  in  any  ab- 
stract proposition  of  annexation,  which  shall  release 
them  from  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  or  voting 
for  a definite  and  practical  measure.  The  spectre  of 
a violated  constitution  tracks  their  footsteps,  and 
many  are  afraid  to  look  behind.  How  else  shall  we 
account  for  these  struggles  ever  to  produce  some 
new  plan  to  do  this  deed?  Why  is  there  no  agree- 
ment of  action  here?  Does  the  democratic  party 
hold  no  caucus-fall  into  no  joint  deliberation?  Has 


it  ceased  to  look  to  a fugleman?  Sir,  things  are 
greatly  altered  since  the  27th  of  May. 

The  intrinsic  difficulties  of  annexation  are  greatly 
increased  by  past  events.  The  senate  stands  in  the 
way.  The  great  question  now  is,  not  so  much 
whether  there  be  power  in  this  government  to  ac- 
quire a foreign  territory,  as  whether  it  can  be  ac- 
quired in  spite  of  the  treaty-making  power.  This  is 
not  the  first  time,  sir,  that  a whig  senate  has  put 
strict  construction  to  its  trumps — pressed  it  to  its 
wit’s  end  to  evade  the  constitution.  But  it  is  some- 
thing new  in  our  history  to  see  so  much  disinterested 
ingenuity  in  the  matter,  so  much  baffled  and  distrust- 
ful  industry  at  work.  Here  is  said  to  be  a clear  in- 
tellgible  purpose  to  annex  a r.ew  state,  concerning 
which  it  is  considered  almost  absurd  to  doubt  the 
constitutional  power,  and  concerning  which,  too,  it  is 
loudly  said  the  people  have  issued  their  decree.  Yet 
what  do  we  see?  Contortion,  conflict,  almost  agony 
of  mind,  to  contrive  the  way.  We  are  supplied  with 
embryos  and  abortions  from  every  quarter;  plans  to 
perpetrate  this  act  by  evasion  and  equivocation;  in 
any  way  rather  than  by  directly  meeting  it  in  the 
mode  which  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  sug- 
gests as  the  only  one  known  to.  our  constitution,  il  it 
can  be  done  at  all.  Why  all  this?  It  is  to  escape 
the  senate,  the  only  constitutional  organ  to  approve 
and  settle  foreign  negotiation. 

It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  the  dexterity  and  in- 
genuity wasted  in  this  enterprise.  The  strict  con- 
struction gentlemen  have  been  studying  The  Tale  of 
the  Tub,  to  acquire  new  skill  from  my  Lord  Peter  in 
the  science  of  interpretation.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
Shoulder-Knots  revived.  Every  body  remembers 
the  difficulty  of  that  case,  and  the  admirable  strict 
constructionism  by  which  it  was  surmounted.  It 
explains  our  present  embarrassments  so  well  that  1 
have  sent  to  the  library  for  the  book,  and  will  read 
the  passage  which  describes  the  mode  adopted. — 
Shoulder-knots  came  in  fashion,  and  the  father’s  will 
wasvery  strong  in  commanding  his  sons  not  to  add 
to  or  diminish  from  their  coats  one  thread,  without 
express  authority  in  that  instrument.  The  shoulder- 
knots  were  clearly  an  addition.  The  historian  says: 

“In  this  unhappy  case  they  went  immediately  to 
consult  their  father’s  will;  read  it  over  and  over,  but 
not  a word  of  the  shoulder-knot.  What  should  they 
do?  What  temper  should  they  find?  Obedience  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  shoulder-knots  appear- 
ed extremely  requisite.  After  much  thought,  one 
of  the  -brothers,  who  happened  to  be  more  book- 
learned  than  the  other  two,  said  he  had  found  an  ex- 
pedient. It  is  true,  said  he,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
n ill  lotidem  verbis,  making  mention  of  shoulder-knots; 
but  1 dare  conjecture  we  may  find  them  inclusive,  or 
lotidem  syllabis.  This  distinction  was  immediately 
approved  by  all,  and  so  they  fell  again  to  examine. 
But  their  evil  star  had  so  directed  the  matter  that  the 
first  syllable  was  not  to  be  found  in  ttie  whole  writ- 
ing. Upon  which  disappointment,  he  who  found  the 
former  evasion  took  heart,  and  said,  brothers,  there 
is  yet  hope;  for  though  we  cannot  find  them  lotidem 
verbis,  nor  tolidem  syllabis,  I dare  engage  we  shall 
make  them  out  lerlio  modo,  or  tolidem  Uteris.  This 
discovery  was  also  highly  com  nended.  Upon  which 
they  fell  once  more,  to  the  scrutiny,  and  picked  out 
S,  H,  O,  U,  L,  D,  E,  R,  when  the  same  planet,  ene- 
my to  their  repose,  had  wonderfully  contrived  that 
a K was  not  to  be  found.” 

H ere,  Mr.  Chairman,  I beg  leave  to  invoke  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  and  of  the  country,  or  at  least 
of  all  those,  here  and  elsewhere,  who  have  had  an 
idea — at  one  time  a very  common  one,  as  I have 
heard — that  congress  might  be  spelled  with  a K,  to 
note  what  follows,  because  il  not  only  assists  us  in 
our  present  constitutional  difficulties,  but  also  settles 
the  point  clearly  in  favor  of  the  old  spelling.  The 
narrative  continues: 

“Here  was  a weighty  difficulty!  But  the  distin- 
guishing brother,  now  his  hand  was  in,  proved  by  a 
very  good  argument  that  K was  a modern  illegiti- 
mate letter,  unknown  to  the  learned  ages,  nor  any 
where  to  be  found  in  ancient  manuscripts.  ’Tis  true, 
said  he,  that  the  word  calendar  hath,  in  quibusdamve - 
teribus  codicibus,  been  sometimes  written  with  a K, 
but  erroneously;  for  in  the  best  copies  it  has  ever 
been  spelt  with  a C.  And  knot  with  a K,  but  that 
from  henceforward  he  would  take  care  it  should  be 
written  with  a C.  Upon  this  all  further  difficulty 
vanished;  shoulder-knots  were  made  out  clearly  to  be 
jure  paterno,  and  our  three  gentlemen  swaggered  with 
as  large  and  as  flaunting  ones  as  the  best.” 

By  such  logic  have  we  had  this  great  question  of 
power  to  change  the  limits,  and  with  it  the  identity  of 
this  nation,  argued  and  sustained  upon  this  floor. — 
Gentlemen  have  produced  in  this  house  already  some 
eight  or  ten  plans  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. — 
Every  day  brings  forth  a new  one.  Plow  many  are 
still  lying  in  the  portfolios  of  members  I know  not. 
The  Globe  of  to-day  brings  a letter  from  Gem-r.il 
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Jackson  on  this  question.  He  has  noticed  this  sn- 
perfostaiion  of  the  house  of  representatives — finds 
fault  with  this  abundance,  and  gives  a noteworthy 
hint  of  the  necessity  of  despatch.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  Texas  very  quickly, 
she  will  lake  care  of  herself  by  refusing  future  of- 
fers; and  then,  he  seems  to  insinuate,  no  way  will  be 
leftfor  us  but  to  compel  her  to  be  happy  by  thesword. 
This  is  rather  rough  wooing,  and  something,  too,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman.  It  is,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a threat  against  the  Sabine.  This 
crack  of  the  whip  from  the  Hermitage  will  doubt- 
less produce  its  effect  here.  Who,  of  the  numerous 
projectors  of  these  divers  schemes,  will  take  the 
hint,  and  signalize  his  fealthy  by  being  the  first  to 
withdraw? 

Here  is,  first,  the  plan  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll) — a simple  expedient  to 
ratify  a rejected  treaty  by  joint  resolution  of  con 
gress — a scheme  to  out-veto  the  veto  of  the  senate. 
This  seems,  by  common  consent,  to  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  too  violent  a demand  upon  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  the  house,  and  therefore  we  have  many 
substitutes.  We  have  a substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Weller,)  which  is  worth  studying 
as  a specimen  of  the  art  of  legislating  for  a territory 
and  people  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  Then  a substi- 
tute from  Kentucky,  (by  Mr.  Tibbatts,)  which  I take 
to  be  intended  as  a recipe  for  shying  a constitutional 
impediment.  It  is  founded  on  the  discovery  that,  al- 
though we  cannot  annex  territory,  yet  we  can  annex 
a foreign  stale,  which  includes  territory;  thus  afford- 
ing a practical  illustration  of  a wise  saw,  which  at 
the  last  session  we  were  compelled  to  vote  upon,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  as  a cardinal  point  of  de- 
mocracy— namely,  "that  congress  has  no  power  to  do 
indirectly  wtiat  it  cannot  do  directly.”  That,  I think, 
was  the  very  language  of  the  resolution.  Then 
comes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass) 
with  another  plan.  It  is  to  fulfil  what  he  calls  the 
guaranty  of  the  treaty  of  131)3,  by  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  should  be 
made  citizens  oT  the  Union,  and  which,  he  'affirms, 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  do  for  the  people  of  Texas, 
notwithstanding  ali  that  has  happened  since.  This 
plan,  sir,  I commend  as  an  ingenious  invention  to  re- 
vive one  dead  treaty  by  strangling  three  living  ones 
— the  treaty  of  1803  against  the  treaties  of  1819, 
1831,  and  1838. 

After  these,  sir.  we  have  the  plan  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,)  a plain,  direct 
marching  up  to  the  question,  in  defiance  of  all  oppo- 
sers;  a throwing  down  of  the  glove  to  strict  con- 
struction, its  knights  and  squires.  Of  all  these  plans, 
if  I were  an  immediate  annexationist — by  which,  I 
presume,  is  meant  one  who  goes  for  Texas  by  act  of 
congress,  as  long  as  the  treaty-making  power  refuses 
— of  all  these  plans,  sir,  I should  prefer  this  from 
Alabama.  It  is  frank,  manly,  and  to  the  point.  It 
seems  to  say,  “If  it  were  done  when  it  is  done,  it 
were  well  it  were  done  quickly.”  If  this  deed  of 
usurpation  is  to  be  consummated,  let  it  be  done  wilh 
a bold  face,  without  < quivocation,  arid  with  a broad 
breast  to  the  issue.  The  gentleman  who  proposes  it 
is  an  ardent,  unhesitating,  and  uncompromising  friend 
of  the  measure.  He  honestly  believes  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  evidently  is  convinced  that 
the  United  States  and  Texas  are  panting  lor  the  em- 
brace. His  mode  of  bringing  them  together  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  ejaculation,  now  become 
almost  classic  iri  our  language,  of  t lie  impatient  tra- 
gic hero,  "Ye  gods,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
and  make  two  lovers  happy ! ” Sir,  an  earnest  man 
is  always  entitled  to  respect:  when  he  is  earnest  he 
is  honest.  1 take  pleasure  in  commending  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  gentleman,  although  he  unconsciously 
contributed  somewhat  towards  an  attempt  made  in 
April  last  to  procure  the  censure  of  my  constituents 
upon  me  lor  a letter  I tiad  written  against  annexa- 
tion. A meeting  of  the  friends  of  annexation  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  at  that  period,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  as 
the  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion,  constituted 
the  attraction  which  brought  together  a large  assem- 
blage. Advantage  was  taken  of  this  meeting  to  draw 
down  an  unproved  and  unjustifiable  censure  upon 
me,  for  opinions  1 had  expressed  in  no  public  or  re- 
presentative character,  and  which  1 had  as  much 
right  to  entertain  and  express  as  any  other  citizen. 
The  attempt  was  a most  signal  failure.  The  better 
part  of  those  who  got  up  the  meeting  were  ashamed 
of  it.  Some  of  tlie  officers  ot  t hat  evening  have  vo- 
luntarily tendered  tome  the  expression  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  proceeding.  1 do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  had 
any  agency  in  thesuggestion  or  presentation  of  these 
resolutions.  1 know  he  had  not.  They  came  most 
unexpectedly  to  the  meeting,  as  1 have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  certain  citizens  of  Baltimore,  who  were 
more  ambitious  to  win  favor  at  the  White  House,  by 


even  this  wretched  act  of  homage  to  John  Tyler, 
ihan  they  were  to  help  the  cause  of  annexa'ion.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  it,  but  rather  rejoice  that  it 
gave  me  demonstration  of  a fact,  which,  before  that 
time,  I could  only  know  from  conjecture — that  the 
large  majority  of  my  constituents  d id  not  disapprove 
of  my  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  Texas. 

Amongst  the  schemes  I shall  stop  to  notice  but 
one  more.  It  is  one  which  derives,  from  the  stand- 
ing of  its  author,  a high  claim  to  the  support  of  at 
least  his  political  friends,  I allude  to  the  proposition 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Dromgoole.)  There  are  indications  of  more  favor  to 
this  scheme,  perhaps,  than  to  either  of  the  others. — 
It  is  a proposition  to  annex  Texas  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  gentleman  would  have  us  believe  that 
Vermont  came  into  the  Union;  that  is,  by  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  state  to  come  into  the  Union  on  a cer- 
tain day,  upon  its  compliance  wilh  conditions,  as  to 
its  constitution,  prescribed  in  advance.  There  is  to 
he  no  inspection  of  the  constitution  bv  congress  be- 
fore the  admission  of  the  state.  Texas  is  to  judge 
for  herself  as  to  whether  the  conditions  are  observ- 
ed, and,  complying  with  these,  she  is  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  tins  Union  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  Sir,  y 
believe  there  is  not  a man  on  this  floor  who  would 
consent  to  admit  Io  wa  or  Florida,  or  any  other  state 
within  our  acknowledged  limits,  on  such  terms.  The 
zeal  for  Texas  outruns  all  discretion,  and  we  can 
take  her  upon  a trust  which  every  one  would  deem 
it  discreet  to  refuse  to  every  other  portion  of  our 
confederacy. 

The.  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  submitting  his 
proposition  loathe  house,  spoke  of  Vermont  at  the 
time  of  her  admission  as  a foreign  territory;  likened 
her  to  Texas,  and  claimed  her  ease  as  a precedent. 
Sir,  for  one  of  his  accurate  study  he  is  singularly  in 
error.  Vermont  was  a disputed  ground  between  N. 

! York  and  N.  Hampshire.  She  wasclaimed  by  both. 

J Rejecting  both,  she  set  up  for  herself,  affirming  her 
! right  to  make  a separate  member  of  the  confedera- 
jtion.  This  bred  along  quarrel;  a quarrel  which 
lasted  through  the  whole  revolution.  But  she  was, 

! on  all  sides,  admitted  to  be  a part  of  the  United  co- 
] ionies.  As  such,  partook  of  the  war  a.ul  bore  the 
standard  of  fieedom  on  some  of  the  best  battle-fields 
| of  the  revolution.  She  fought  for  the  colonies,  and 
I with  them  conquered.  Whether  as  part  of  N.  York, 
as  part  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a separate  state  carv- 
ed out  of  both  and  disowning  both,  she  was  always 
the  loyal  and  active  friend  of  independence,  and  won 
i her  full  share  of  the  glory  and  of  the  privilege  of 
i the  revolution.  The  question  of  her  controversy 
1 with  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  re- 
j cognition  of  her  separate  existence  as  a state,  was 
not  settled  until  1791.  Being  settled  in  that  year,  she 
| then  came  into  the  Union  as  the  other  colonies  had 
; coine,  by  ratification  and  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  wishes  really  to  fol- 
low the  precedent  of  Vermont  in  the  case  of  Texas, 
i let  him  recommend  to  Texas  a shoot  aet  of  her  le- 
gislature ratifying  and  approving  the  constitution  of 
j the  United  States,  and  claiming  admission  on  that 
score  Such  a proceeding  will  enable  him  to  test 
the  poi nt  whether  Texas  and  Vermont  stand  in  the 
; same  category. 

| Sir,  these  schemes  are  confessions — confessions 
| of  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  constilutional 
question.  As  hypocrisy  is  said  to  be  homage  to  vir- 
tue, so  is  doubt  homage  to  truth.  Gentlemen  suspect 
themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong,  3 tid  therefore  they 
struggle  to  find  devices,  specious  evasions,  which 
! may  seem  at  least  to  be  right.  Now,  sir,  doubtful 
i powers  ought  not  to  be  exercised.  That  was  once  a 
fundamental  profession,  though  never  a fundamental 
practice,  of  modern  democracy.  General  Jackson 
was  somewhat  famous  for  this  precept.  The  powers 
claimed  now,  are  they  not  doubtful?  Let  these  ten 
trials  to  frame  a plan  of  annexation  at  this  moment 
upon  our  tables,  let  the  fifty  plans  that  lurk  in  the 
brains  of  members  here,  and  not  yet  divulged,  an- 
swer. 

1 propose  to  occupy  a portion  of  the  time  of  the 
committee  with  some  remarks  on  this  constitutional 
question.  We  have  been  invited  to  this  argument  by 
the  other  side,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  under- 
stand each  other  upon  a topic  of  so  much  moment  to 
the  country. 

In  the  enumeration  of  functions  delegated  to  the 
federal  government  there  is  a total  silence  as  to  the 
power  to  acquire  territory.  If  such  a power  exist, 
therefore,  it  is  only  by  implication.  It  must  be  de- 
duced from  some  powerspecifically  expressed  in  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a strict  construc- 
tionist— the  founder  of  a school  which  professes  to 
be  hostile  to  ail  implied  powers,  except  such  as  are 
of  clear  and  inevitable  inference.  He  denied  this 
power  to  acquire  territory  in  must  unequivocal  terms; 
admitted  the  exercise  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Lou'ti  ina,  to  be  alogether  unauthorized; 


and  only  justified  that  measure  upon  the  plea  of  a 
j state  necessity  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  whole 
country.  Even  unwilling  that  it  should  rest  upon 
(this  basis,  he  asked  for  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution to  meet  the  case.  His  private  letters,  as 
| well  his  public  papers,  leave  no  room  for  dispute  as 
to  his  decided  convictions  upon  this  point. 

Supposing,  sir,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
opinion,  that  there  is  a power  in  this  government  to 
arqmre  territory,  such  acquisition,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  only  be  in  one  or  the  other  of  three 
1 modes — by  conquest,  by  discovery,  or  by  cession  and 
transfer.  No  government  can  enlarge  its  domain  in 
any  other  way. 

We  have  as  yet  no  case  of  conquest.  The  validity 
of  title  by  discovery  is  one  of  the  topics  presented 
for  debate  in  the  Oregon  question;  the  only  rase,  I 
believe,  which  our  history  affords  of  a claim  on  that 
foundation.  Tne  title  by  cession  and  transfer  we 
often  had  in  discussion,  arid  public  opinion  has  been 
fully  and  variously  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  both 
maintaining  and  denying  its  validity.  It  struck  me, 
sir,  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  gentlemen  of  this 
house  who  are  somewhat  noted  for  their  zealous  de- 
fence of  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  made  it  a 
point,  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  express  a 
very  emphatic  opinion  against  the  power  of  this  go- 
vernment to  establish  and  hold  colonies.  I myself,  sir, 
submitted  that  question  to  the  twenty  seventh  con- 
gress, ina  report  on  the  memorial  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society:  rather  inclined,  too,  as  I am  yet,  to  sus- 
tain the  power.  I was  opposed,  however,  by  the 
strict  constructionists,  and'especially  by  the  honora- 
ble member  from  Soutli  Carolina,  (Mr  Rhett,)  in  a 
report  which  he  made  last  session  on  this  subject. — 
Sir,  if  there  be  no  power  to  establish  and  hold  colo- 
nies, it  is  decisive  to  my  mind  against  the  right  of 
acquisition.  If  we  cannot  provide  fora  foreign  pos- 
session, regulate  its  government,  settle  it,  civilize  it, 
protect  it,  open  it  to  the  ingress  of  our  own  people, 
it  seems  to  be  a fair  corollary  that  we  cannot  acquire 
it.  The  acquisition,  without  these  powers,  would  be 
S fruitless.  The  discovery  of  an  island,  the  conquest 
I of  a foreign  territory,  or  the  purchase  of  one,  would 
be  the  most  nugatory  of  all  acts,  if  we  cannot  go- 
vern what  we  obtain.  1 should  like  to  hear  from  the 
friends  of  annexation,  who  have  denied  the  power  to 
hold  colonies,  some  intelligible  reconcilement  of 
these  two  opinions. 

Returning,  however,  to  my  argument,  I desire  to 
I be  noted  that,  if  there  be  a power  to  acquire  terri- 
j tory  deducible  from  our  constitution,  it  is  a power 
which  is  to  be  exercised  only  through  the  executive. 

! Acquisition  by  conquest  can  alone  be  sustained  as  an 
j incident  of  the  power  which  is  given  to  the  execu- 
! live  to  carry  on  war.  Discovery  rests  on  the  same 
I basis;  for  discovery  is  but  a species  of  conquest. — 
Acquisition  by  cession  and  transfer  is  the  result  of 
treaty.  It  implies  negotiation  between  sovereigns — 
agreement,  ratification,  and  permanent  obligation,  as 
the  supreme  law  to  each  party.  This  is  also  an  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  executive  is  aided  and  controlled 
by  the  counsel  of  the  seriate,  which  two  combined 
constitute  the  treaty  or  compact-making  power.  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  senate  is  united  with  the  exe- 
cutive in  this  function,  not  as  a legislative  body,  but 
as  a supreme  council  of  advice,  it  acts  by  a diffe- 
rent rule  from  that  which  prevails  in  its  legislative 
proceeding,  requiring  two-thirds  of  its  votes  to  sus- 
tain a treaty.  It  is  therefore,  for  the  occasion,  a 
portion  of  the  executive,  not  the  legislature  of  the 
nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  not  go  the  length  of 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Winthrop.)  and 
say  that  this  power  to  acquire  territory  does  not  ex- 
ist in  our  constitution.  Iain  no  strict  construction- 
ist, sir,  as  that  phrase  is  understood;  and  do  not  stand 
upon  these  very  nice  distinctions.  I believe  the 
constitution  was  designed  to  be,  and  is,  a plain,  com- 
mon sense,  untechnical  paper,  intended  to  convey 
all  powers  that  might  be  found  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness and  safety  of  the  people;  that  it  was  not  de- 
signed to  exclude  useful  implications  of  power, 
which  might  without  violence  to  our  language  be  in- 
ferred from  its  text;  that  it  was  conceived  in  the 
idea  that  some  breadth  of  construction  should  be 
given  to  its  phrase,  to  reach  contingencies  presenting 
obvious  benefits  to  the  nation;  that  it  does  not  enu- 
merate the  subdivisions  of  powers  granted,  only  be- 
cause such  enumeration  would  weaken  the  cases  not 
enumerated;  and  that  it  does  enumerate  in  broad  and 
somewhat  indefinite  phrase,  expressly  that  it  may 
leave  an  ample  verge  for  cases  and  contingencies 
which  no  sagacity  could  foresee.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  told  us  the  other  day 
that  the  great  distinction  between  democrat  and 
whig — or  federalist,  as  he  took  pains  to  add,  hoping 
doubtless,  by  this  emphasis,  to  fix  upon  us  the  stale 
and  absurd  charge  of  a synonyme,  upon  whieh  his 
party  has  alone  subsisted  for  years — he  told  us  that 
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the  distinction  between  (he  parties  was,  that  the 
whigs  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  all  powers  which 
were  convenient  and  useful  lo  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  expressly  designated  in  the  constitution, 
whilst  the  democrats  held  the  restriction  to  be  to 
such  as  were  necessary  and  proper.  Sir,  I will  not 
stop  to  adjust  the  b i lance  between  these  phrases. — 
To  my  ear  they  sound  pretty  much  alike;  and  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  this  Texas  question.  But  it 
might  afford  some  diversion  to  the  house,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  favor  us  with  a metaphysical  discourse 
to  prove  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  though 
neither  convenient  nor  useful,  was  highly  necessary 
and  proper,  and  thus  bring  it  within  the  pale  of  de- 
mocratic patronage.  The  truth  is,  sir,  even  amongst 
the  strict  constructionists  themselves,  the  cons.itution 
is  made  of  more  elastic  material  than  many  suppose. 
I have  never  known  a case  where  the  democracy  of 
either  south  or  north  found  the  constitution  so  flat  a 
bar  in  the  way  of  party  movement  that  there  was 
not  some  mode  of  getting  over  it.  If  totidem  verbis 
did  not  succeed,  then  totidem  syllabis  was  ready,  and 
as  a corps  de  reserve  at  a pinch,  totidem  Uteris  was  al- 
ways at  hand.  If  I were  asked,  therefore,  to  define 
what  was  the  great  fundamental  precept  of  the  new 
democracy — and  I would  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  that  adjective  new — it  is  this: 
where  there  is  a will,  there  is  always  a way. 

I do  not,  as  I have  said,  go  the  length  of  affirming 
that  there  is  no  power  to  acquire  territory.  Cases 
may  arise,  as  they  have  arisen,  in  which  this  power 
of  acquisition  may  be  valuable,  necessary; — impor- 
tant even  to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  I do  not,  there- 
fore, make  points  upon  it,  but  will  admit  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  grants  of  the  constitution. 

Then,  sir,  I say,  if  there  is  a power  to  acquire, 
there  is  also  a power  to  relinquish  territory.  They 
are  correlatives,  and  rest  on  the  same  argument. — 
The  only  grant  in  the  constitution  is,  that  the  presi- 
dent “shall  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties  ” This  phrase  is  left 
without  limitation.  I infer  from  it  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  treaty-making  power  a 
right  to  do  a ! 1 * that  according  to  the  usage  of  nations, 
is  ordinarily  done  by  treaties,  and  which  is  not  for- 
bidden in  other  sections  of  the  constitution.  I re- 
cognise no  other  boundary  to  this  power.  These 
acquisitions  and  cessions  of  which  1 have  spoken  are 
undoubtedly  amongst  the  highest  and  most  delicate 
functions  of  government,  and  have  a great  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  They  require  cau- 
tion in  their  exercise;  happily,  are  very  seldom  em- 
ployed; and  the  circumstances  with  which  they  may 
be  connected  will  always  present  grave  and  cogent 
demands  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  powers  relating  to  them,  it  strikes 
me,  were  for  these  reasons  purposely  left  vague  and 
indefinite.  They  belong  only  to  great  emergencies, 
in  which,  as  all  history  shows,  strict  boundaries  of 
power  are  not,  and  often  cannot  be,  scrupulously  ob- 
served. Such  was  the  case  of  the  cession  of  Loui- 
siana. It  was  justified  bv  the  highest  national  in- 
ducements—no  less  than  the  welfare  and  even  the 
safety  of  the  western  commerce.  And  so,  too,  we 
may  estimate  both  the  acquisitions  and  cessions  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty.  I should  be  very  loth,  sir,  to 
deny  a power  which  has  been  so  obviously  convenient 
and  useful  as  this  has  been  in  the  cases  I have  refer- 
red lo.  1 dissent,  therefore,  from  even  the  high  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  supposing  such  incidents 
were  never  contemplated. 

So  far,  then,  as  precedent  and  universal  acqui- 
escence are  of  value,  I agree  that  this  question  of 
acquisition  and  cession  of  territory  has  been  settled 
— wisely  settled  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  suf 
ficiently  comprehensive  to  authorize  what  has  been 
done.  The  Louisiana  treaty  acquired;  the  Florida 
treaty  both  acquired  and  relinquished.  The  Ashbur- 
ton treaty  did  the  same  thing.  I agree  that  these 
are  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they  have  become 
settled  precedents.  I wish  that  the  gentlemen  who 
find  so  much  virtue  in  these  precedents  now,  could 
bring  their  conscience  to  the  same  respect  for  prece- 
dents, much  stronger  than  these  relating  to  other 
powers  of  this  government;  or,  at  least,  they  would 
cease  to  reproach,  and  rather  commend,  the  wtiig 
party  for  'heir  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  its  inter- 
pretations by  authority  quite  as  respectable  as  those 
now  quoted. 

These  are  cases  of  treaty.  When  occasions  for 
conquest  or  discovery  shall  arise,  doubtless,  we  shall 
find  a consent  on  the  part  of  the  nation  quite  as  strong 
lo  form  a precedent  as  that  which  now  sustains  the 
treaty  power. 

1 again  recur  lo  the  point,  that  in  whatever  mode 
territory  may  be  acquired  by  this  government — whe- 
ther by  conquest,  di-movery,  or  treaty — the  design  of 
the  constitution  was  supposing  the  power  lo  acquire 
be  granted  at  allj  to  lea  e it  to  be  done  through  the 
executive,  not  the  legislature. 


Gentlemen  greatly  mistake  the  authority  confer- 
red upon  congress  by  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  arti- 
cle, which  empowers  congress  “lo  admit  new  states’’ 
into  the  Union.  This  is  simply  a power  of  organiza- 
tion and  inspection.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
povver  to  obtain  the  territory  upon  which  a slate  is 
to  be  erected.  Neither  has  it  any  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  the  founders  of  the  government 
designed  to  make  states  from  foreign  or  domestic 
territory.  These  questions  are  presented  only  in  the 
clauses  I have  already  discussed.  1 have  shown  that, 
if  territory  could  be  acquired  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
in  the  inodes  I have  pointed  out.  Obviously  it  was 
never  intended  that  treaties  or  compacts  should  he 
made  with  foreign  governments  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  t •' e states,  any  more  than  it  was  that 
amendments  of  the  constitution  should  be  valid  until 
ratified  by  three-fourths. 

In  defining  the.  duties  and  powers  of  congress,  this 
clause,  in  regard  to  new  states,  was  indispensable, 
and  perhaps  in  the  very  words  employed.  Congress 
should  admit  them — no  other  power  should  do  it . A 
treaty,  therefore,  could  not.  A treaty  could  procure 
land — congress  alone  could  make  one  or  more  states 
out  of  it. 

The  government  had  territory— probably  contem- 
plated the  acquisition  of  more.  It  was  essential  in 
either  case,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  territory  it  had, 
as  what  it  might  in  future  acquire,  that  some  power 
should  be  given  lo  admit  new  states.  In  the  con- 
vention some  members  wished  to  raise  the  point, 
should  new  states  be  confined  lo  the  territory  then  in 
possession?  There  was  a debate;  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  leave  the  power  as  it  is — saying  nothing 
about'  the  territory;  that  being  a question  belong- 
ing to  another  department  of  government,  as  I have 
stated. 

1 think,  therefore,  very  evident,  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  the  faculty  to  acquire  territory,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  congress  has  not  that  power. 

What  confusion  would  ensue  if  congress  had  it? — 
The  executive  and  treaty-making  power  act  on  a sub- 
ject of  acquisition.  They  refuse  to  agree  to  the  com- 
pact. Congress  goes  to  the  same  enterprise,  and  or- 
dains it  to  be  done.  Which  is  the  law  of  the  land? 
Both?  The  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  when  it  is 
made.  A treaty  rejected,  by  this  process,  becomes 
also  the  supreme  law.  How  can  that  be,  consistent- 
ly with  any  just  idea  of  proportion  and  symmetiy  in 
the  constitution?  When  a treaty  is  made,  the  con- 
stitution declares  it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — that  such  treaty  shall  stand,  be  observed  and 
fulfilled.  When,  therefore,  a treaty  is  rejected,  is  it 
not  equally  the  supreme  law  that  such  treaty  shall 
not  stand,  be  observed  and  fulfilled?  What  other 
power,  after  the  treaty-making  power  has  decided, 
shall  contravene  and  nullify  that  decision?  If  the 
executive  and  senate  can  reject  and  the  legislature 
can  establish  one  and  the  same  thing,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  what  but  mischief  can  come  of  it?  If 
the  legislature  can  make  a treaty  when  the  senate 
has  rejected  it,  why  may  not  the  legislature,  in  turn, 
repeal  and  annul  a treaty  when  the  senate  has  made 
it?  The  powers  must  be  coincident  and  coequal  in 
both  cases.  No,  sir,  our  ancestors  are  chargeable 
with  no  such  folly. 

Suppose  one  of  the  states  were  to  pass  an  act  for  an- 
nexing Texas — as  has  been  sometimes  recommend- 
ed? How  would  the  case  stand?  The  constitution 
says:  “No  stale  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation.”  Would  not  the  whole  country 
cry  out,  here  is  a transce.nding  of  authority;  here  is 
a treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  made  by  a state 
with  Texas;  and  the  act  is  therefore  void  under  the 
constitution?  Why  void?  Because  the  constitution 
does  not  allow  a state  to  make  a treaty  with  a foreign 
nation.  It  does  not  forbid  a state  from  passing  a 
law  to  acquire  territory,  hut  it  forbids  foreign  com- 
pacts. Why?  Because  that  subject  is  provided  for 
in  the  clause  which  gives  the  exclusive  power  of 
making  treaties  to  the  president  arid  senate,  and  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  confer  such  a power 
on  any  other  body. 

My  conclusion  from  this  view  is,  that  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory  and  the  power  of  admitting 
new  states  are  separate  and  distinct  powers,  provid- 
ed for,  if  at  all,  in  totally  distinct  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  committed  to  different  departments  of 
the  government.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  is  shown  in  other  portions  o(  that 
instrument.  The  organization  of  the  general  go- 
vernment is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  purpose 
of  annexing  a foreign  nation  to  it,  in  the  character 
of  a state.  Thai  stale  must  have  a capacity  at  orice 
to  be  represented  in  our  congress.  Otherwise  the 
authors  ot  the  constitution  mint  have  designed  to 
present  the  anomaly  of  a stale  of  this  Union  bound 
I-*  obey  all  our  laws,  yet  having  no  voice  in  the  male 
mg  ul  them,  fhai  cannot  be  supposed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  constitution  requires  of  every  member  of 


the  house  of  representatives  that  he  shall  have  been 
seven  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  senator  to  have  been  nine  years  a citizen.  It 
is  manifest  that  these  conditions  cannot  exist  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  a foreign  state.  Every  citizen  of 
Texas  is  at  this  moment  a foreigner  to  the  United 
States,  even  although  he  may  have  recently  emigrat- 
ed from  this  country.  We  avow  the  right  of  expa- 
triation. Our  citizens  lose  their  citizenship  when 
they  change  their  allegiance.  Tins  is  one  of  our 
cardinal  principles.  Now.it.  is  true  that  an  act  of 
congress  may  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  into 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates;  but  it  cannot  make 
them  citizens  of  seven  and  nine  years  standing.  In 
contemplation  of  law  there  can  be  no  persons  in 
Texas  having  these  qualifications.  They  would  be 
placed  under  a necessity  to  borrow  senators  and  re- 
presentatives from  the  Union.  Will  gentlemen  here 
contend  that  this  case  was  contemplated  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  constitution,  and  was  left  unprovided  for? 
Surely  no  member  will  risk  his  reputation  upon  such 
i an  argument. 

The  deduction  from  this  is,  (hat  congress  cannot 
make  a new  state  from  a foreign  nation  without  first 
acquiring  the  territory  of  the  foreign  nation,  and 
holding  it  long  enough  for  its  citizens  to  become  en- 
! downed  with  the  requisites  to'  make  them  a state — - 
that  is  to  say,  with  qualifications  essential  to  give 
! them  a representation  in  congress.  This  shows  con- 
jclusively,  if  other  arguments  were  wanting,  that  the 
! two  powers  of  acquiring  territory  and  of  admitting 
i a state  are  separate  and  distinct.  And,  being 
once  separated.  I ask  how  is  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  dependant  upon  or  implied  in  the  povver  to 
j admit  the  state?  It  is  only  pretended  to  be  the  necessary 
incident  of  admitting  the  state;  but  as  the  power  of 
I acquisition  is  shown  to  be  necessary  some  nine  years 
j in  advance  of  the  admission,  it  separates  the  inci- 
dent too  widely  from  its  principal  to  allow  the  in- 
ference. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion in  1819.  The  territory  was  acquired  in  1803. — 

| The  interval  was  nine  years,  the  period  essential  to 
j qualify  her  senators.  The  territorial  is  a necessary 
j probationary  state,  and  it  must  last  at  least  nine 
[years.  JVbnuni  prematur  in  annum  is  Horace’s  rule 
| for  the  preparation  of  a poem  before  it  is  permitted 
] to  see  the  light.  That,  sir,  is  no  less  our  constitu- 
! tiona!  rule  for  the  incorporation  of  a state  into  the 

j Union  when  it  is  carved  out  of  a foreign  territory. 

[To  my  mind,  the  argument  is  altogether  conclusive 
[ and  irresistible. 

So  far;  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  question  of  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  I have  freely  admitted  that  there  is 
a power  iri  this  government  to  acquire  territory, 
when  it  is  exercised  through  the  proper  organ.  I 
have  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  exist  in  con- 
gress. 

The  next  question  to  which  I wish  to  invito  th'8 
committee  is  one  of  much  greater  import.  Is  there 
any  power  in  this  government  to  incorporate  into  its 
own  body  a foreign  government?  This  is  a very 
different  question  from  that  of  acquisition.  Sir,  I 
deny  that  any  such  power  was  ever  given  or  contem- 
plated. It  is  revolution  whenever  it  is  exercised 

revolution  in  both  governments.  When  we  acquire 
territory  by  treaty,  a real  treaty  is  essential  to  it. — 
There  must  be  parties  to  make  the  compact;  they 
mi  st  be  acting  m the  sphere  of  the  authority  confer- 
red upon  them  by  their  respective  governments  to 
make  the  compact;  they  must  exist  as  bodies  respon- 
sible for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact.  There  are 
necessary  conditions  to  a treaty.  If  the  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  organic  law  of  their  own  governments, 
have  no  power  to  make  the  treaty,  or  if  either  of 
them  do  not  subsist  after  it  is  made  ir.  a condition  to 
be  responsible  for  its  fulfilment,  it  is  no  treaty.  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  terms.  When  we  talk  of  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  [Jmted  States,  we  talk 
equally  of  the  annexation  of  the  United  Slates  to 
Texas.  Both  are  sovereign  nations.  The  object  is 
to  incorporate  them  into  one  nation.  How  is  it  pro- 
posed to  be  done?  By  uniting  them  under  such  laws 
as  are  adapted  to  both.  Texas  contributes  her  so- 
vereignty to  the  common  mass  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States,  also,  in  the 
same  degree,  contribute  theirsovereignty  to  the  com- 
mon mass  of  sovereignty  which  is  formed  by  tho 
union  of  both,  in  this  matter  of  sovereignty  extent 
of  territory  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It 
is  a mere  accident  that  the  United  States  are  larger 
than  Texas.  The  principle  would  be  the  same  if 
Texas  comprehended  all  South  America.  It  is  an 
error,  therefore,  which  deceives  the  public  mind  on 
this  subject,  to  speak  of  me  proposition  as  one  to 
annex  Texas  Lo  tins  Union,  or  to  incorporate  Texas 
•vim  it.  rue  term  is  equally  appropriate  to  call  it 
a proposition  to  annex  liio  U..ued  Slates  to  Texas 
or  to  incorporate  them  with  that  nation.  It  is  but 
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another  accident  in  the  case  that  our  organization 
will  enable  us  to  make  this  incorporation  without 
any  immediate  change  in  our  fundamental  laws. — 
Texas  might  be  in  the  same  predicament;  and  whe- 
ther these  consolidated  sovereignties  were  to  hold 
their  seat  of  government  at  Washington  in  Texas, 
or  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at 
some  intermediate  place  more  convenient  than  either, 
is  an  incident  of  no  significance  in  the  question. — 
The  point  to  be  determined  is,  can  two  independent 
sovereignties  merge  their  previous  separate  exis- 
tence into  one  combined  sovereignty  without  a revo- 
lution in  the  government  of  each?  Certainly,  sir, 
after  Texas  is  annexed,  her  independent  sovereignty 
is  gone.  Where  is  it  gone?  Into  the  new  combina- 
tion with  our  sovereignty.  Is  not  our  condition  the 
same  as  hers  in  this  relation?  If  it  is  not,  where  is 
the  difference?  And  if  it  is,  is  not  our  separate  so- 
vereignty merged  also  in  the  combination?  Now,  1 
ask,  first,  where  is  the  power  in  this  government  to 
make  this  new  combination  of  sovereignties?  and,  se- 
cond, where  is  the  power  in  the  government  of  Texas 
to  make  it? 

Sir,  I wish  to  be  understood.  I admit  that  the  -peo- 
ple of  these  two  nations  can  incorporate  themselves 
into  one  nation  whenever  they  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 
They  may  come  into  general  convention,  or  congress, 
as  did  the  United  Colonies  in  1776,  and  make  a joint 
nation.  But  I deny  that  either  of  these  nations  can 
do  this  under  their  existing  constitutions.  Especial- 
ly do  I deny  that  the  president  and  senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  present  functionaries  of  this 
government — executive,  legislative,  and  j'udicial,  all 
combined — can  do  it;  or  all  or  any  of  the  existing 
functionaries  of  Texas  can  do  it,  on  their  side. — 
Both  here  and  'here,  the  present  functionaries  were 
chosen  to  administer  the  government  which  exists; 
to  preserve  and  protect  it,  and  see  that  it  perfirms  j 
its  allotted  duty.  They  were  never  chosen  to  alter  l 
it,  to  surrender  it,  to  merge  it  in  any  other  govern- 
ment; abate  from  ot  add  to  one  cubit  in  its  stature.  ! 
That  can  only  be  done  by  the  people  themselves,  in  ' 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  can  suspend  or  su-  | 
persede  this  government  or  establish  another.  This  ; 
is  revolution:  peaceful  and  orderly  it  may  be,  but  j 
still  it  is  revolution.  We  of  the  United  States  do  not  j 
give  the  proper  weight  to  this  consideration,  only 
because  we  are  so  much  the  larger  power,  and  be- 
. cause  we  see  in  the  process  but  little  necessity  for 
change  of  our  fundamental  laws.  It  therefore  es- 
capes the  public  notice,  as  a subject  involving  the 
momentous  principle  I have  slated.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a mere  accession  of  territory,  which  we  can 
soon  settle,  as  we  have  settled  other  territory.  But 
how  is  it  with  Texas?  There  it  is  a most  visible 
surrender  of  that  government,  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia of  government.  It  is  a capitulation.  When  it 
is  done,  no  sovereignty — except  such  subordinate  so- 
vereignty as  we  allow  them — remains.  Independence 
is  gone,  nationality  is  gone;  the  Texas  of  San  Jacin- 
to is  gone;  and  what  was  befure  an  existing  nation, 
has  dwindled  into  a subsidiary  province.  It  is  ex- 
actly what  it  would  be  it  we  conquered  Texas  in 
war.  Can  gentlemen  pretend  that  there  is  any  pow- 
er in  the  present  organized  government  of  Texas  to 
justify  this  proceeding?  Sir,  if  there  should  be  a 
minority  in  that  country  who  dissented  from  this  sur- 
render, and  they  should  gather  force  enough  success- 
fully to  resist  it,  would  they  not  have  a right  to  treat 
those  who  had  given  over  their  land  and  their  peo- 
ple to  a foreign  nation  as  guilty  of  treason?  As- 
suredly: just  as  much  as  we  should  have  a right  to 
impeach  the  president  of  the  U.  States  for  treason,  if 
we  found  him  negotiating  with  France  or  England  to 
surrender  this  nation  to  them. 

The  government  of  Texas  is  modelled  after  ours. 
It  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  restraints.  Its  pur- 
poses are  distinctly  designated  in  its  constitution. — 
That  instrument  does  not  contain  the  slightest  word 
to  justify  the  inference  that  the  existing  authorities 
might  lawfully  extinguish  the  government.  Now, 
sir,  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  house  who  have  ar- 
gued that  from  the  structure  of  our  government,  it  is 
altogether  unlawful,  unconstitutional,  to  cede  away 
any  portion  of  our  territory.  Upon  this  ground  they 
have  attacked  the  treaty  of  1819.  Yet  these  same 
gantlemen  contend  that  Texas,  an  analogous  govern- 
ment, of  limited  and  defined  powers,  can  not  only 
cede  away  all  her  territory , but  even  her  national  ex- 
istence besides.  Sir,  if  Texas  be  blessed,  as  we  are- 
with  strict  constructionists,  and  abstraction-mongers, 
and  resoluiions-of-ninety-eight-men,  some  of  ttiem 
might  find  room  for  a little  nullification  in  this  ex- 
tinction of  national  identity.  Here  is  space  fora 
banquet  of  abstractions;  and,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  emigrants  to  Texas,  I 
think  we  may  say  they  have  forgotten  their  old  ha 
bits  if  we  do  not  hear  from  them  on  these  points. — 
Certainly,  there  are  some  grounds  furnished  us  to 
lead  us  to  doubt  somewhat  of  the  security  of  the  title 


we  sould  get:  ground  enough  to  predict,  that  if  the 
annexation  did  not  produce  all  the  fruits  expected 
from  it,  the  politicians  there  will  adopt  the  expe- 
dient of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Tib- 
batts,)  and  declare  this  treaty,  or  compact,  or  pro- 
ceeding of  re-annexation, .to  bo  null  and  void,  inas- 
much as  there  wa3  no  right  to  cede  away  the  state: 
a procedure,  Mr.  Chairman,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  an  infinitely  stronger  foundation  in  law 
than  any  argument  I have  yet  heard  against  our  own 
treaties.  If  I understood  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, fMr.  Belser,)  a state,  as  he  interpreted  the 
law  of  nations,  has  no  right  to  cede  away  any  of  its 
citizens  to  another  state  but  in  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. If,  sir,  it  should  be  his  fortune  to  emigrate 
to  Texas  hereafter,  may  it  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  that  nation,  was 
void,  because  there  was  no  extreme  necessity  for  the 
cession  now  contemplated?  Would  this  not  be  very 
likely  to  occur  to  the  statesmen  of  Texas  hereaftgr, 
if,  in  the  administration  of  affairs  after  the  annexa- 
tion, it  should  be  found  that  our  northern  industry  and 
our  protective  system  had  grown  unpalatable  to  the 
people  of  the  new  province? 

I will  not  enlarge  this  argument.  It  suggests  much 
matter  for  reflection  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
country.  I contend,  sir,  that  neither  Texas  nor  the 
United  Stales  have  power  to  treat  for  the  extinction 
or  alteration  of  either  government;  that,  after  annex- 
ation, no  parties  to  the  treaty  remain  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  fulfilment;  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  one  of  revolution,  and  not  of  constitutional 
function;  that  it  is  subversion  and  new  modification 
of  the  existing  governments. 

I dismiss  my  remarks  upon  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion with  but  a few  words.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
power  to  acquire  territory,  if  it  has  ever  been  doubt- 
ful, is  settled  by  well  approved  precedents.  That 
it  can  only  be  exercised  through  the  executive,  and 
in  no  case  belongs  to  the  legislature.  That  the 
question  of  incorporating  foreign  governments  into 
this  Union  finds  no  warrant  whatever  for  such  a pow- 
er in  the  constitution.  That  such  a right  is,  in  its 
nature,  primordial,  beyond  the  constitution,  and  re- 
volutionary; that  it  consequently  resides  only  with 
the  people  and  depends  upon  universal  consent. — 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  to  incorporate 
another  nation  with  this,  we  should  ask  the  consent 
of  all  the  states.  If,  upon  such  proceeding,  any  state 
should  dissent,  we  must  regard  it  as  her  right  to  do 
so,  without  finding  in  it  room  to  quarrel  with  her, 
to  charge  her  with  treason,  with  nullification,  or  any 
other  state  crime.  It  is  her  privilege  to  come  into 
or  to  remain  out  of  the  new  confederacy.  For  new 
confederacy  and  new  nation  it  would  be,  requiring 
new  organization  and  new  compacts.  The  old  Un- 
ion from  that  moment  is  dissolved,  and  the  new  Un- 
ion substituted  upon  the  same  grounds  of  assent  and 
adoption  which  were  apparent  in  the  proceedings  of 
1787-’88-’89.  The  friends  of  our  beloved  and  glo- 
rious old  thirteen,  and  of  their  legitimate  progeny, 
will  forever  rally  around  the  Union  of  their  forefa- 
thers. Some  of  them  may  not  feel  the  same  attach- 
ment to  the  new  Unions  which,  in  this  new  era  of 
conquest  and  encroachment,  are  likely,  in  the  tide  of 
time,  to  be  engendered.  Who  will  blame  them  if 
their  attachment  be  less? 

One  of  the  plans  by  which  we  are  recommended 
to  annex  Texas,  and  which  is  now  printed  and  offer- 
ed as  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  reported 
by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  comes  from  the 
honorable  member  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass.)  I 
desire  to  address  a few  remarks  to  this  proposition — 
not  because  I think  it  more  worthy  to  be  entertained 
by  the  committee  than  either  of  the  other  schemes 
submitted,  but  because  it  announces  a principle  in 
regard  to  our  relations  with  Texas,  upon  which  great 
stress  is  laid  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  annexa- 
tion, both  in  this  house  and  elsewhere;  and  which, 
from  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  asserted,  is  en- 
titled to  special  comment.  That  gentleman’s  project 
of  annexation  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  that  Tex- 
as actually  belongs  to  the  United  States  at  this  mo- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  IS03,  which  trans- 
ferred Louisiana  to  this  government.  It  affirms  that 
engagements  were  contracted  by  that  treaty  which 
we  could  not,  without  violation  of  faith,  annul  or 
forego  by  any  subsequent  treaty;  that  the  cession 
of  Texas,  therefore,  or  the  relinquishment  of  our 
claim  to  Texas,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  was  a viola- 
tion of  faith,  and,  iff  some  sort,  a void  or  voidable 
act.  This  is  distinctively,  sir,  the  plan  of  re-annexa- 
tion. 

The  treaty  of  1803  contains  this  clause. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  mean 


time,  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess.” 

In  1819  the  Florida  treaty  was  negotiated,  by 
which  this  government,  in  consideration  of  the  ces- 
sion by  Spain,  of  the  territory  of  Florida  to  the  U. 
States,  relinquished,  with  some  other  equivalents 
given  by  us,  all  claim  on  our  part  to  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Sabine.  The  language  of  that  treaty 
is:  “And  the  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his  Catho- 
lic majesty,  and  renounce  forever,  all  rights,  claims, 
and  pretensions  to  the  territories  lying  west  and  south 
of  that  line.” 

This  argument  of  re-annexation  is  founded  on  se- 
veral assumptions.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  Texas 
was  a part  of  Louisiana.  Now,  sir,  I will  not  dis- 
pute that  point.  I believe  there  wa3  much  force  in 
our  pretensions  to  that  extent.  It  is  sufficient  for  me, 
however,  to  say,  that  that  was  a question  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  United  States  and  Spain; and  that 
the  fact  was  in  doubt.  I am  even  willing  to  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  our  claim  to  embrace  Texas  in  the  limits  of 
Louisiana. 

Second,  it  is  assumed  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty 
of  1803,  which  I have  quoted,  contains  an  irrevo- 
cable and  permanent  guaranty  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas,  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union  as  citizens;  and  that  we  could 
never  disencumber  ourselves  of  the  obligations  of 
that  guaranty  by  any  subsequent  treaty;  that,  there- 
fore, we  could  not  cede  this  territory  again  to  any 
other  nation. 

Third,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Florida  treaty  was 
only  void  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  cession  or  relin- 
quishment of  our  claim  to  Texas,  but  was  good  in 
all  other  points:  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  give  up 
Texas,  but  had  a right  to  hold  fast  the  equivalent 
which  was  given  for  Texas,  namely,  the  territory  of 
Florida;  for  I have  not  heard  any  gentleman  contend 
or  assert  that  our  right  to  Florida  was  in  the  least 
impaired  by  the  failure  of  power  to  give  an  equiva- 
lent. I have  heard  no  one  assert  that  Spain,  under 
the  circumstances,  had  any  right  to  claim  the  re-an- 
nexation of  Florida. 

In  1831  we  negotiated  a treaty  of  limits  with 
Mexico,  and  in  1838  a treaty  of  the  same  character 
with  Texas:  in  both  of  which  treaties  we  stipulated 
for  the  Sabine  as  our  southwestern  boundary.  It  is 
assumed,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  both  of  these  trea- 
ties are  void. 

The  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  an 
irrevocable  guaranty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  in  the 
treaty  of  1803. 

Sir,  I would  remark  that  it  is  the  ordinary  provi- 
sion, either  expressed  or  implied,  in  every  treaty  of 
territory,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country 
should  be  incorporated  with  thenalion  to  which  they 
are  transferred.  They  necessarily  become  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  new  sovereignty;  and  the  effect  of 
every  treaty  is  to  stipulate  for  the  protection,  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  nation  to  which  they  are  ceded.  This 
is  as  strong  a stipulation  in  their  favor,  when  left  to 
necessary  implication,  as  when  it  is  expressed. — 
When  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and  when 
Spain  retroceded  the  same  territory  to  France,  in 
the  two  secret  treaties  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, this  guaranty  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  was 
virtually  incorporated  into  these  treaties — perhaps 
was  there  in  express  phrase— just  as  strongly  as  it  is 
in  the  treaty  of  1803.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the 
objection,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  may  now 
claim  the  first  guaranty  in  their  favor,  and  pronounce 
all  subsequent  treaties  void,  with  the  same  justice 
that  it  is  now  claimed  in  their  behalf  to  invalidate 
the  treaties  of  1819,  1831,  and  1838;  so  that  the  trea- 
ty of  1803  itself,  on  this  argument,  is  as  nugatory  as 
those  which  followed  it. 

In  all  the  treaties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  di- 
plomatic history  of  Europe,  whereby  cessions  have 
been  made,  ih is  guaranty — as  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends  call  it — will  be  discovered,  under  many  forms 
of  stipulation,  both  express  and  implied.  Let  gen- 
tlemen examine  the  treaties  from  that  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  down  to  the  present  time;  the  treaty  of  Ni- 
meguen;  of  Utrecht;  the  celebrated  Barrier  treaty  of 
1715,  for  settling  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands;  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718;  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Cliapelle,  and  a score  of  others  that  followed  down 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763;  and,  still  later,  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  30th  May,  1814;  and  they  will  find 
the  great  staple  of  these  treaties  to  be  cessions  and 
retrocessions  of  states,  with  every  kind  of  guaranty 
of  protection  and  incorporation  of  their  inhabitants. 
How  absurd  would  it  be,  how  singularly  would  it 
strike  the  ear  of  the  civilized  world,  to  hear  these 
several  states  settling  up  rights  of  re-annexation, 
founded  on  the  principle  asserted  in  this  argument  of 
the  advocates  of  Texas!  'Who  ever  before  raised 
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the  question  that  these  stipulations  were  guaranties,  so 
potent  and  permanent  in  their  effect  as  forever  to 
forestall  anti  prevent  subsequent  transfers  of  the  same 
people  and  territory. 

Sir,  does  not  every  government  by  its  laws  and  consti- 
tution, give  a guaranty  quite  as  strong,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  as  the  supposetl  guaranty  of  the  treaty,  to  protect 
and  maintain  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  possession  of 
the  rights  and  advantages  belonging  to  them?  Yet  I 
have  shown  that  every  government — even  this  of  ours 

may  cede  away  a portion  of  its  territory  and  people. 

Is  it  not  asserted  here  by  gentlemen — the  very  gentle 
men  who  insist  on  the  guaranty— that  Texas  may 
cede  away  all  her  people?  Has  she  not  guarantied  to 
them  citizenship  and  protectiou?  The  treaty  of  1803 
certainly  could  not  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas 
a more  inalienable  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
than  the  people  of  this  Union  possess;  more  inaliena- 
ble than  that  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  present 
republic  of  Texas.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  these 
are  not  secure  from  the  incident  of  an  occasional 
transfer,  when  sufficient  inducement  exists  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  treaty  of  1803  was  a good  and  valid  treaty, 
but  it  was  no  better  than  the  treaty  of  1819.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  lat- 
ter treaty.  Sir,  it  was  a well-considered,  wise,  and 
profitable  treaty  to  us.  It  has  met  with  the  almost 
universal  approbation  of  the  country.  It  brought  us 
rich  and  valuable  possessions:  it  removed  from  our 
borders  what  I may  call,  without  meaning  a disrespect 
to  those  who  formerly  possessed  the  ceded  territory, 
neighbors  uncongenial  to  us,  and  who  might  be  trou- 
blesome. It  was  a treaty  of  ample  equivalents.  It 
was  negotiated  by  a most  popular  administration,  was 
approved  finally  by  ihe  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
cabinet,  and  was  applauded  by  the  country.  Sir,  I 
deem  it  a matter  of  some  importance  to  say,  further, 
that  it  met  with  the  frank  and  cordial  approbation  of 
General  Jackson.  I mention  this,  sir,  because  in 
these  later  days  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  invoke 
the  potent  name  of  the  Old  Chief  of  the  Hermitage 
against  the  treaty  of  1819,  that  strength  may  be 
gathered  for  this  scheme  of  re-annexation  This 
matter  has  gained  a great  notoriety  in  the  country 
from  a recent  controversy  between  members  of  this 
house,  conducted  through  the  public  press,  in  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  imputed  hostility 
of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  to  the  treaty  of  1819. 
He  has  himself  thrown  in  a word  to  that  debate.  I 
therefore,  sir,  say,  in  very  explicit  terms,  that  Gen. 
Jackson,  both  before  and  after  the  final  ratification, 
expressed  an  unqualified  approbation  of  the  treaty; 
wrote  letters  to  that  effect,  which  are  now  extant. — 
These  letters,  sir,  can  be  produced,  and  if  any  au- 
thentic friend  of  General  Jackson’s  upon  this  floor 
will  deny  that  his  opinions  were  what  I have  describ- 
ed them,  I take  upon  myself  to  say  these  letters  doubt- 
less will  be  produced. 

Sir,  there  is  another  point  touching  this  guaranty.  To 
whom  was  it  given?  To  the  inhabitants  of  Texas.  Who 
were  they?  A few  Spaniards,  settled  around  their  mis- 
sion houses,  who  never  were  assimilated  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates;  who  never  asked,  who  never 
desired  to  be  incorporated  with  our  Union;  who 
never  suspected  or  dreamed  that  they  were  so.  They, 
at  least  believed  that  Texas  was  no  part  of  Louisi- 
ana. If  they  had  fancied  that  the  area  of  freedom 
had  expanded  to  their  further  confine,  they  would 
have  fled  from  it  back  to  their  old  Spanish  Mexican 
towns  with  the  same  repugnance  that  an  American 
settler  would  fly  from  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
despotism.  Such  was  the  population  who  only  could 
have  claimed  the  guaranty  under  any  view  of  it. — 
There  were  besides,  it  is  true,  other  inhabitants,  I 
suppose  1 must  call  them.  There,  were  pirates,  buca- 
niers,  and  disorderly  spirits — loafers  we  call  them 
now— roaming  over  Texas  as  of  old.  General  Long 
fitted  out  an  expedition  of  some  one  or  two  hundred 
men,  who  went  there  between  the  years  1812  and 
1819,  with  a view  to  conquer  it.  Conquer  it  from 
whom?  From  us,  if  we  had  the  title.  1 have  seen 
it  noticed  in  the  papers  of  that  time,  that  governor 
Claiborne,  of  Louisiana,  had  his  hands  full  with 
these  land-pirates.  They  recruited  in  New  Orleans, 
and  were  often  broken  up  under  the  vagrant  act. — 
This  man  Long,  in  defiance  of  our  laws,  carried  his 
desperadoes  into  Texas;  associated  himself  with  the 
famous  pirate  Lafitle;  gave  him  a commission  as 
governor  or  intendant  of  Galveston.  He  it  was, 
with  his  lawless  banditti,  who  issued  that  declaration 
of  independence  at  Nacogdoches,  which  has  been  of- 
ten quoted  in  this  debate.  This  was  merely  an  impu- 
dent farce.  Long  and  his  myrmidons  were  subse- 
quently expelled  and  Latitte  and  his  pirates  broken 
up.  Sir,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in 
this  manifesto  of  Long’s  there  is  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  any  claim  under  the  guaranty  of  the  treaty 
of  1803.  Even  he  was  too  ahrewd  to  set  up  such  a 
claim.  The  guaranty  is  the  conception  of  1843,  and 


belongs  to  the  era  of  re-annexation.  Long  knew 
nothing  of  it.  His  pretension  was,  that  “the  citizens 
of  Texas  had  long  indulged  the  hope  that,  in  the  ad- 
justmentof  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  America  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
they  should  be  included  in  the  limits  of  the  latter.1’ 
That  this  flattering  expectation  “prevented  any  ef 
fectual  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  autho- 
rity, though  it  could  not  restrain  some  unavailing  re- 
bellions against  an  odious  tyranny.”  The  treaty  dis- 
sipated this  “allusion  too  fondly  cherished.”  “They 
have  seen  themselves,  (he  adds),  by  a convention,  to 
which  they  were  no  party,  literally  abandoned  to  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  left  a prey,  not 
only  to  impositions  already  intolerable,  but  to  all 
those  exactions  which  Spanish  rapacity  is  so  fertile 
in  devising.”  And  thereupon,  to  show  themselves 
worthy  “of  the  kindred  republic  of  the  American 
continent,”  they  resolved  to  be  free.  Very  pathetic 
and  very  heroical!  But  what  does  it  prove?  First, 
that  Texas  was  under  Spanishdominion  all  the  time; 
and  second,  not  a word  of  the  guaranty.  It  was  not 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  who  made  this  manifesto:  it 
was  General  Long  and  his  army  of  sixty  or  seventy 
men,  picked  up  on  the  levee  of  New  Orleans,  and 
associated  with  Lafitte,  Humbert,  and  other  bu- 
caniers  of  the  Gulf — Brethren  of  the  Coast,  as  they 
were  called  in  Sir  Henry  Morgan’s  time. 

Well,  sir,  these  men  were  all  expelled:  all,  except 
such  as  were  eaten  up  by  a cannibal  race  called  tne 
Carrion  Crow  Indians.  I have  seen  a letter  published 
from  Long,  which  stated  this  catastrophe.  The 
truth  is,  Texas  was  without  inhabitants,  except  in  a 
few  hamlets.  General  Lallemand  describes  it,  in 
1818,  as  being  nearly  altogether  uninhabited. 

It  cannot  be  pretended.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
emigrants  to  Texas  since  1819  can  claim  the  guaranty. 
They  have  gone  there  under  another  and  very  differ- 
ent expectation:  they,  sir,  are  the  men  who  made 
the  treaty  of  1838  with  us.  Does  not  that  treaty 
forestall  all  pretension  of  claim  to  re-annexation. — 
Does  it  not  settle  the  question  of  guaranty  beyond  all 
cavil?  It  leaves  not  an  argument  for  it. 

Passing  from  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I ask, 
what  inducement  has  Texas  to  seek  annexation  with 
us?  Is  it  that  we  may  pay  her  debts,  protect  her  from 
invasion,  regulate  her  commerce?  The  two  latter  of 
these  she  is  quite  able  to  do  for  herself.  The  first, 
not  yel.  It  may  not  be  long,  however,  before  she  can 
compass  this  as  well  as  the  others.  At  all  events, 
sir,  she  must  know  that  it  will  produce  great  heart- 
burning in  this  country  to  see  this  Union  assume  her 
debts.  We  of  Maryland  think  we  have  a better 
claim  on  the  Union  than  Texas,  for  at  least,  a por- 
tion ol  our  debt.  We  believe  the  government  right- 
fully owes  us  a large  sum  of  money,  and  ive  shall 
present  our  claim,  l hope,  before  long.  There  will 
be  sad  heart-burning  amongst  our  people  if  Texas  is 
preferred  to  Maryland.  So  with  many  other  states, 
If  1 were  a Texan  I would  not  ask  it.  I would  not 
have  your  annexation.  I would  resist  it  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Texas  wants  independence.  She  wants  peace. — 
But  she  ought  not  to  want  annexation.  It  is  not  her 
policy,  as  i conceive,  to  sink  her  identity,  her  indi- 
viduality, in  the  lap  of  this  great  overshadowing  re- 
public of  ours.  She  has  just  started  upon  her  career 
of  national  existence.  She  has  just  sprung  from  the 
cradle  of  a glorious  infancy,  and  already  won  re- 
nown by  her  prowess  in  battle,  no  less  than  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  she  has  conferred  upon  her  peo- 
ple a free  constitution,  carefully  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  exigencies  which  may  arise  in  her 
march  to  prosperity  and  power.  Left  to  herself, 
unimpeded  by  any  political  dependence  upon  this 
confederacy,  her  destiny  is  to  become  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  Central  America.  United  with 
us,  she  becomes  only  what  we  may  choose  she 
shall  be.  Sir,  she  is  already,  what  some  of  our 
friends  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of,  a centre  of  freedom; 
and  it  may  be,  quite  as  appropriately  as  ours,  her 
task  to  extend  the  area.  Freedom  is  a matter  of 
race,  and  tribe,  anu  kindred,  and  its  area  is  extended 
by  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Freedom  will 
find  her  votaries  inarching  fast  enough  towards  the 
Pacific,  whether  they  sally  forth  from  one  centre  or 
twenty;  whether  they  march  with  ihe  lone  star  or 
with  fifty  stars  upon  their  banner.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves,  in  this  generation  at  least,  about 
that.  There  is  heritage  enough  in  this  hemisphere 
for  some  centuries  yet.  Let  Texas  guard  her  own 
destiny.  The  lone  star  has  risen  from  a bloody  but 
prosperous  field,  and  now  shines  afar,  an  acknowledg- 
ed light  in  the  firmament  of  nations.  Give  the  land 
of  that  lone  star  peace,  give  her  independence,  give 
give  her  scope  for  her  industry,  give  her  repose  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  her  strength — above  all,  give  her 
sympathy  due  to  a free  republic  that  has  carved  her 
way  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  you  confer  upon 
her  a greater  boon  than  you  can  ever  give  her  when 


you  have  sunk  her  yet  unmastered  sovereignty  into 
a provincial  representation  upon  this  floor.  She  has 
but  just  now  inscribed  her  name  upon  the  roll  of  na- 
tions; why  should  she  consent  to  extinguish  her  early 
domestic  fire,  to  kindle  a paler  flame  upon  even  this 
great  altar  of  ours?  Will  she  not  lose  in  power,  in 
consideration,  in  renown,  in  all  the  means  of  in- 
fluence she  now  possesses,  an  hundred-fold  more 
than  she  can  ever  gain  from  our  querulous  and  re- 
luctant assumption  of  her  debt,  or  from  our  unneces- 
sary and  useless  protection?  Sir,  if  I were  a Texan, 

I would  none  of  it. 

I am  led  to  believe  this  desire  of  annexation  is  no 
very  ardent  sentiment  or  genuine  wish  of  hers. — 
There  is  something,  to  my  mind,  derogatory  in  it; 
something  which  does  not  comport  with  her  proud 
bearing  when  she  breasted  the  charge  of  the  Mexican 
and  sent  him  “bootless  home  and  weather-beaten 
back”  beyond  the  Bravo.  I am  unwilling  to  hear  her 
derided  for  growing  so  soon  tired  of  her  honors  won 
so  gallantly.  She  should  not  voluntarily  expose  her- 
self to  the  jest  conveyed  in  the  epitaph  upon  a new- 
born child — 

Since  so  early  I am  done  for. 

I wonder  what  I was  begun  for. 

No  sir;  let  her  take  this  matter  more  to  heart,  and 
hold  new  councils  upon  her  destiny.  Let  her  con- 
sider that  she  owes  the  world  a debt  of  fame,  which 
she  must  plight  her  own  and  her  children’s  faith  to 
pay.  She  has  begun  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
and  done  her  work  so  far  even  belter  than  infant 
Rome.  Let  her  continue  to  build  up  her  republican 
pyramid  until  civilization  and  Christianity  shall  ga- 
ther their  millions  around  ils  base,  and  a late  poste- 
rity shall  delight  in  the  sunshine  that  gilds  its  sum- 
mit. That  may  be,  sir,  a monument  worthy  of  free- 
dom, which  we  on  this  side  of  the  Sabine  should 
neither  envy  nor  fear. 

Our  policy  in  the  mean  lime  should  be  to  assist 
this  enterprise  as  a friendly  neighbor  nation  and 
kindred  people  should  assist — not  by  absorbing  or 
extinguishing  her  independence,  but  by  encouraging 
and  applauding  it.  Sir,  we  should  resolve,  as  a 
fundamental  measure  on  our  side,  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  by  all  the  aid  we  can  give. — 
By  expostulation,  entreaty,  mediation  with  Mexico. 
We  broke  up  the  armistice  and  destroyed  the  preli- 
minaries which  were  fast  leading  to  peace  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  We  owe  it  to  both  of  these  re- 
publics to  restore  that  relation  by  offices  of  good 
will.  But  for  this  quixotic  president  of  ours  I be- 
lieve peace  would  to  day  prevail  upon  their  borders, 
and  with  peace  independence.  The  war  between 
them  is  an  unavailing  war.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Even  by  force,  I am  prepared  to  say,  if  necessary.  I 
trust  it  will  not  come  to  that.  But  I am  ready  to 
second  any  temperate  expostulation  of  this  govern- 
ment against  the  war,  and  after  that,  if  Mexico  be 
unreasonable,  to  go  further.  I believe  all  Christen- 
dom will  second  us  in  this:  we  have  a right  to  do  it 
by  the  laws  of  nations.  Sir,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  views,  at  the  right  time,  to  sub- 
mit resolutions  to  this  house  asserting  the  determina- 
tion of  this  government  to  command  the  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  to  guaranty  the  perpetual 
independence  of  Texas  against  all  powers  on  either 
continent.  So  far  I am  willing  to  go;  no  further. 
Sir,  I think  1 know  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the 
whig  parly  on  this  point,  and  may  pledge  them  to 
support  the  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  present  I must  draw  to  a 
close.  It  was  my  purpose  to  discuss  some  other  most 
interesting  questions  on  this  Texas  subject,  but 
these  remarks  have  already  gone  beyond  the  reasona- 
ble limits  of  a speech.  I designed  to  say  something 
on  the  inducements  which  are  "supposed  to  lead  us  to 
desire  annexation.  I wished  to  speak  of  the  effect 
of  this  measure  upon  the  south  and  upon  the  north, 
holding  it  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both.  I par- 
ticularly desired  to  speak  of  its  elfeets  upon  its 
own  state  of  Maryland,  regarding  which  l have 

much  to  say  in  the  way  of  dissuasion  and  dislike 

The  blow  of  annexation  will  fall  with  deadliest 
weight  upon  Maryland  and  Virginia,  I wished  to 
speak  of  it,  sir,  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the 
slave  question,  and  especially  to  express  the  grief 
with  which  I have  seen  that  question,  which  here- 
tofore we  would  not  “allow  the  winds  of  heaven  to 
handle  too  roughly,”  made  Ihe  prominent  topic  of  a 
presidential  canvass;  worse  than  this,  made  the  chief 
theme  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence  abroad;  still 
worse  than  all,  made  the  topic  of  an  invocation  by 
the  chief  minister  of  state  in  this  government  to  an 
European  monarch,  imploring  his  interference  in  the 
concerns  of  this  continent:  the  first  lime,  1 believe, 
that  an  American  statesman  has  allowed  himself  to 
seek  alliances,  where  alliance  is  always,  sooner  or 
later,  bought  at  the  expense  of  national  honor  and 
independence.  Sir,  1 have  no  time  for  these  topics, 
and  must  reserve  them  for  some  further  occasion. 
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Later.  The  N Y.  Sun  had  the  luck  to  obtain  a 
London  paper  of  the  19th,  containing  the  decision 
of  the  house  on  that  day,  in  favor  of  the  Maynooth 
grant.  Ministers  became  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
the  bill,  when  the  premier  summoning  all  his  ener- 
gies, commenced  a powerful  appeal  to  the  house, 
the  mere  abstract  of  which  occupies  three  columns 
and  a half  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  defended 
the  policy  of  ministers,  showed  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating Iceland,  and  alluded  to  a probable  war  with 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  Great 
Britain  should  “concentrate  all  her  energies  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” 

If  war  should  come  lie  desired  that  “Ireland  should 
stand  ranked  with  England,  and  the  energies  of  a 
united  people  would  insure  a glorious  triumph  in  a 
just  cause.” 

[The  premier  resumed  his  seat  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  amid  thunders  of  applause  which 
lasted  several  minutes.] 

After  this  exciting  speech,  the  house  divided,  and 
there  appeared  for  the  Maynooth  grant  bill,  323, 
against  it  176 — majority  for  it  147.  The  ministers, 
were,  of  course,  overjoyed  at  the  result.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  first  time  on  record,  that  a religious  grant 
has  been  carried  by  appealing  to  the  belligerent  pro- 
pensities of  the  English  commons.  The  premier  has 
evidently  accepted  O’ConneH’s  offer  of  Ireland’s 
services  to  fight  America  for  Oregon  and  Texas.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  bargain  will  be  carried  j 
out.  j 

O’Connell,  at  a repeal  meeting  on  the  7th,  applaud-  j 
ed  in  the  highest  terms  the  Maynooth  bill — and  pre- 1 
dieted  not  only  the  success  of  repeal,  but  that  Mr.  I 
Peel  himself  would  bring  forward  the  bill  to  repeal  ' 
the  union.  He  said:  “Sir  Robert  Peel  was  well 
aware  of  the  favorable  impression  which  the  May-  j 
nooth  bill  would  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people  j 
of  this  country;  and,  accordingly,  the  evening  of  the 
bringing  it  in  he  set  the  Americans  at  defiance.  If 
he  persevered  in  his  present  line  of  conduct  towards  i 
this  country,  Ireland  would  set  them  at  defiance  too: 
‘To  America  l say,  don’t  dare  attack  England;  they  ] 
are  conciliating  Ireland;  and  you  have  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  slaves  among  your  inhabi-  ] 
tants.’  ” 

Whilst  Ireland  is  thus  conciliated,  England,  Scot- 
land— the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Methodists,  nearly  all  the  dissenting  sects  are  in  j 
flames  at  the  measure,  and  such  numbers  of  petitions  1 
as  will  crowd  upon  the  lords  to  negative  the  bill, 
were  never  before  piled  upon  their  table.  The  To- 
ry papers,  even  the  Times,  denounce  this  movement 
of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Peel  is  a bold  statesman.  As  leader  of  the 
Tory  party,  to  impo6e  an  income  tax,  and  take  con- 
trol of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  one  session,  and  \ 
to  fly  in  the  lace  of  the  Protestant  church  in  favor  of; 
grante  to  Catholics  at  the  next  session,  are  exhibi- 
tions of  daring  inlripidity. 

From  Switzerland  we  have  a few  days  later. ! 
Moderate  counsels  prevail  in  the  general  Diet;  con- 
ciliation and  good  feeling  appear  in  the  ascendant,  | 
but  there  are  apprehensions  for  the  future,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  calm. 

Business  Circles.  The  Liverpool  Commercial  Sum- 
mary to  the  19th  ult.  brought  by  the  Hibernia,  represents 
trade  as  active — prices  remain  without  material  change. 
The  Oregon  excitement  in  parliament  gave  a tempora- 
ry spirit  to  the  cotton  market,  and  for  a day  or  two 
]d.  advance  was  obtained,  but  it  languished  before  the 
Cambria  got  out,  and  on  her  arrival  prices  receded  to 
what  they  were  before. 

The  American  Provision  Market  has  improved  by 
the  accounts  which  the  Cambria  brought  home.  Previ- 
ously the  market  was  firm,  but  they  led  to  an  advance 
in  the  rates.  Prime  brands  of  tiee'f  have  realised  from 
70s.  lo  75s.,  and  the  same  descriptions  of  pork  59s.  to  60s 
Cheese  has  advanced  2s.  on  previous  The  impression 
is  general,  that  the  present  year  will  witness  a greatly 
increased  demand  for  American  cheese.  In  American  j 
butter,  there  has  been  less  doing,  owing  tixthe  heavy 
arrival  of  Dutch  butter,  and  other  causes.  The  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  American  provision  market, 
under  the  proper  head,  contain  encouraging  views  of  the 
future. 

'I’he  stock  of  American  cheese  on  hand  in  London 
is  equal  to  the  whole  stock  of  English  cheese  of  every 
kind. 

The  Corn  Trade  is  inanimate,  and  although  the  sea- 
son is  backward,  it  is  found  favorable  for  seed  sowing. 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  speculation,  and  the  trade 
mereiy  supply  their  temporary  warns.  Wheat  has  sus- 
luined  a decline  of  2d.  per  bushel  of  70  lbs.,  and  flour  Is. 
per  sack  of  280  lbs.  In  foreign  wheat,  as  well  as  wheat 
under  iuck,  ihere  are  few  sales  to  report.  The  accounts 
from  'he  grain  districts  represent  the  appearance  ol 
the  winter  wheat  to  be  as  favorable  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 


Stocks,  have  no:  been  as  much  depressed  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs,  in  proportion,  as 
we  see  by  the  following,  that  English  stocks  suffered  in 
the  flurry: 

The  Money  Market  lias  felt  the  influence  of  the  ru- 
mors respecting  the  Oregon,  and  what  lias  been  deemed 
the  critical  position  of  ministry  respecting  Maynooth. — 
Last  week,  prices  in  the  English  stock  market  consider- 
ably declined,  nut  since  Monday  a reaction  has  taken 
place,  and  the  market  is  now  more  firm,  with  a fair 
share  ot  buyers  and  sellers.  The  stock  market,  at  all  times 
an  excellent  barometer  of  public  feeling,  is  extremely 
alive  to  flying  rumors — some  of  them  at  times  sufficient- 
ly absurd;  and  this  sensitiveness  has  been  painfully  ex- 
hibited in  the  great  mart  of  the  capitalists — the  stock 
exchange — during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days.  The  three 
per  cent,  stock  feil  at  one  time  'i  percent.,  and  the  three 
and  a quarter  per  cent,  as  much  as  1]  per  cent.  There 
has  been  little  doing  in  foreign  stocks,  and  the  quotations 
are  merely  nominal.  [London  paver. 

Iron  Mirket,  acted  upon  by  the  great  demand  for 
new  lines  of  railway,  continues  firm,  and  the  price  of 
the  metal  advances  steadily.  During  the  last  four  weeks 
an  improvement«of  £2  per  ton  has  taken  place.  Rumor 
makes  free  wiih  the  names  of  many  parties,  who,  taking 
“time  by  the  forelock,’’  in  the  railway  excitement,  bought 
the  article  at  a low  figure,  and  are  now  realising  hand- 
some fortunes,  by  selling  at  the  current  rates. 

Bank  Items.  The  Philadelphia  banks  have  general- 
ly declared  a dividend  of4  per  cent,  for  the  last  6 months 
Mechanics’  B.  3,  Southwark  B.  5. 

U.  S.  Bank  Stock.  A peremptory  sale  of  312  shares, 
($34,200)  took  place  on  the  12th  ult.  at  the  London  stock 
market,  separated  into  seven  lots.  They  brought  from 
22  to  24s.  per  share. 


New  York  city  bank  reports,  for  1st  May,  exhibit 
an  increase  of  nearly  a million  and  a half  of  specie  in 
vault  since  the  1st  of  February.  They  now  have  about 
seven  and  a quarter  millions  on  hand.  The  circulation 
is  enlarged  about  $400,000;  their  loans  enlarged  about 
half  a million  rneantirne;  their  deposites  have  increased 
nearly  four  millions.  The  following  is  the  comparative 
statement  giving  by  the  Tribune: 


Loans  and  discounts 

Circulation 

Specie 

Deposits 


May. 
$37,991 ,453 
5,818.994 
7,039.829 
25.155,613 


February. 
§36,477.061 
5.403,547 
5 722,074 
21,285,035 


The  Bank  of  St.  Clair,  at  Detroit , has  failed,  clos- 
ed doors,  and  assigned  assets.  The  principal  stockhold- 
ers of  this  bank,  it  seems,  were  Messrs.  Jesse  Smith 
& Sons,  of  Ohio,  whose  recent  suspension  embarrassed 
the  bank.  Mr.  Smith  has  for  thirty  years  done  a very 
extensive  business  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio, 
and  the  notes  ol  their  bank  were  widely  circulated. 


Coinage.  Front  1816  to  1836,  the  British  mint  coined 
to  the  value  of  £'67,000,0 00.  Cost  of  coining  it  £420,000. 


Cotton. — New  York  market.  Sales  of  the  last  week 
10,300  bales,  at  the  following  prices:  Inferior  4$u5  c's.; 
ordinary  to  good  ordinary  5jn5j,  middling  to  good  mid- 
dling 5|a6j;  middling  fair  to  fair  6ja7|;  fully  fiir  6Ja73; 
good  fair  7a8];  flue,  nominal.  Exports  from  1st  to  30th 
April,  30,319  bales;  1st  to  6th  May,  10,362  hales. 

Savannah,  April  26.  Sales  of  ihe  week  6,620  bales, 
at  4ja6j;  at  Appalnchicola,  1 901  bales,  ai5]a6;at  Mobile, 
10,000  bales;  at  N.  Orltans,  14,400  bales,  at  5]a9|. 


Cotton  domestics,  exported  from  N.  York  from  1st  to 
30th  April,  3,321  packages  From  Boston  during  the  week 
ending  3.1  inst , 329  bales,  of  which  92  io  Pernambuco; 
50  to  Calcutta;  20  to  Laguyra,  arid  167  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Total,  from  Boston  lor  the  Iasi  eleven  month’s, 
55,632  bales. 


Cotton  factory.  We  observe  in  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
paper  a notice  of  a new  and  extensive  cotton  factory 
erected  in  that  vicinity.  This  is  i he  correct  mode  of  es- 
tablishing southern  independence,  poiiucal  and  com- 
mercial, upon  a solid  and  lasting  basis. 


Ice  trade.  Exported  from  Boston  during  the  month 
of  April,  to  Calcutta,  826  tons;  W.  Indies,  85;  Nassau, 
60;  Havana,  400;  New  Orleans,  1,590;  Mobile,  2,342; 
Charleston  300  — total  of  the  month  5,603  tons.  Total 
in  the  last  eleven  months  40,755  tons. 


Goods  amounting  in  value  to  $698,456,  were  pold  at 
auction  in  Cincinnati,  during  the  past  year. 

Maple  for  England.  Two  boat  loads  of  curled  and 
birdseye  maple  have  been  recently  landed  in  Troy  from 
ihe  west,  to  be  shipped  to  England,  where  this  wood  is 
in  great  request  lor  cabinet  makers. 

Sugars.  Porto  Rico.  April  16.  Fine  grade  sugars 
command  3]a4  cents,  and  wanted. 

Mantanzas,  April  19.  Anticipation  of  a short  crop 
have  been  more  than  realized.  This  years  north  side 
operations  compared  with  last,  exhibit  a falling  off  of 
30,000  hogsheads.  Muscovado  sugars  about  the  same 
ratio.  This  neighborhood  will  yield  about  5,000  hogs- 
heads, of  which  600  are  already  shipped  and  800  are  in 
market — none  sold  for  less  than  7 rs.  Fair  crops  are  an- 
ticipated from  present  appearances. 

Tobacco  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore 
exceeds  2.009  hhds.,  viz:  1.810  Maryland,  196  Ohio,  8 
Virginia,  and  Pen  isylvania.  Prices  remain  at  former 
qiioiahons-  A lot  of  430  lihtls.  from  Mason  county,  Ky., 
sold  tins  week  to  J.  Suliivan  & Sons,  at  an  average  ofj 
$8,621,  amounting  to  $33, <XKJ.  j 


Henry  Clay,  a few  days  since,  met  with  substantial 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  friends 
— a tew  of  whom  having  ascertained  that  his  entire  pro- 
perty was  about  lo  be  swept  to  pay  the  notes  of  one  of 
his  family  connections  on  which  he  was  endorser,  they 
quietly  raised  the  amount,  $30,000,  and  paid  the  notes 
at  the  bank  in  which  they  were  deposited.  The  first 
intimation  Mr.  Clay  had  of  the  movement,  was  the  re- 
ception of  Ins  cancelled  obligations — and  not  a name 
disclosed.  How  granite  or  marble  monuments  dwindle 
in  comparison.  The  movement  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated at  the  Astor  House,  N.  Y.  The  sum  raised, 
was  about  g50,00U,  being  a clear  surplus  to  Mr.  Clay, 
after  clearing  his  estate  of  all  involvement. 

Astronomical-  New  wonders  of  creation  are  said'to 
be  discerned  through  lord  Rosse’s  immense  telescope. — 
llestulus,  instead  of  being  a sphere,  is  ascertained  to  be 
a disc,  and,  stranger  still,  the  nebula  in  the  belt  of  Orion 
18  a universal  system — a sun,  with  planets  moving  round 
it,  as  the  eartli  and  her  fellow  orbs  move  round  our  glo- 
rious luminary. 

An  appearance  resembling  that  of  the  tail  of  the  com- 
et of  1843,  was  noticed  by  J.  Alexander,  esq.,  at  Prince- 
ton college,  just  before  the  rising  ol  the  sun  eclipsed,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  inst. 

Mercury,  the  planet,  passed  over  the  sun’s  disc  on 
the  Stli  mst.,  between  11  a.  m.  and  6 p.  m. 

Army  Movements.  The  St.  Louis  Reveille  of  the 
29th  ult.  says:  “We  are  informed  that  Colonel  Kearney, 
United  S'ates  dragoons,  will  leave  this  place  on  the  6ih 
of  May,  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  will  proceed,  as  soon 
as  the  grass  will  sustain  the  horses,  with  several  compa- 
nies of  dragoons,  to  Fort  Laramie,  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  expedition  is  intended  to  im- 
press the  remote  Indians  with  proper  ideas  of  the  power 
of  the  government.  We  are  not  informed  what  route 
will  be  selected  on  the  return. 

Tpe  Baltimore  Repeal  Association,  which  has  been 
in  active  operation  for  several  years,  held  a crowded 
meating  on  the  7th  instant,  at  which  the  president  read 
letters  from  Ireland,  inclosing  receipts  for  £250,  remitted 
by  this  society  since  their  last  meeting.  He  then  laid 
before  the  meeting  O’Connell’s  late  speech  in  relation  to 
America.  It  was  read  and  referred  to  a committee, 

I which  reported  a spirited  preamble  and  resolutions,  de- 
nouncing O'  Connell , and  dissolving  this  association — . 
which  atiersome  debate,  were  carried, and  the  association 
adjourned  sine  die — funds  in  treasury  to  be  presented  to 
the  Hibernia  society. 

Steamer.  The  Cunard,  left  Boston  for  Liverpool  on 
the  lstinst.  with  57  passengers,  about  30,000  letters,  the 
usual  quantity  of  newspapers,  besides  ten  iron  chests 
and  fifteen  bags,  containing  the  mail  from  Canada, 
which  is  now  sent  by  Boston. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Company. — 
On  the  24th  ol  March  last,  books  for  subscription  were 
opened.  We  learn  from  the  Marylat^l  Colonization 
Journal,  that  $6,000  have  been  taken  by  colored  people 
in  this  country  and  by  Liberians  through  their  agents 
here.  The  balance  of  stock  required  to  authorise  a con- 
tract for  building  a “Liberia  Packet,”  it  is  believed  will 
be  taken  by  merchants  here,  under  obligations  to  sell 
at  par  to  colored  persons  _ whenever  offers  are  made. — 
The  Maryland  Colonization  society  guarantee  passen- 
gers and  freight  the  amount  of  $2,000  annually.  The 
American  Colonization  society  have  made  a similar  guar- 
antee. 

Deaths,  during  the  week  at  Baltimore,  63,  of  which 
15  were  under  one  year;  18  were  free  colored,  1 slave; 
13  died  of  consumption. 

Earthquakes,  at  Mexico.  A brief  account  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  an  earthquake  experienced  on  the  7th 
April,  at  the  cily  of  Mexico,  was  given  in  our  last. — 
Another  occurred  there  at  10  a.  M.  on  the  10th  April, 
which  lasted  40  seconds,  prostrating  many  buildings 
which  had  escaped  the  previous  visitation,  and  complet- 
ing the  ruin  of  many  that  were  then  injured.  The  fright- 
ened inhabitants  flea  to  ihe  open  fields  as  the  safest  re- 
sort. The  “Hesperia” of  ihe  12th  stales  that  the  earth- 
quake of  the  10th  completed  the  destruction  of  the  cu- 
pola of  Santa  Teresa,  and  increased  the  damage  done 
io  the  churches  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Francisco. 
But  for  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  the  entire  ciiy  would 
have  been  laid  in  ruins.  Mexico  did  not  suffer  alone. 
The  shock  was  ielr  in  a number  of  towns  and  Villases 
within  a rad i us  of  several  hundred  miles.  At  Puebla, 
the  earthquake  was  experienced  on  the  7th,  about  4 o'-' 
clock,  p.  m.,  but  its  effects  were  comparatively  slight. — 
Several  churches  were  injured,  and  many  private  edifi- 
ces were  greatly  damaged;  though  none  were  absolutely 
destroyed.  At  Acuarthio  and  Toluco  the  effects  of  the 
shock  were  more  considerable.  At  Guadalajara,  More- 
lia, and  Vera  Cruz,  the  earthquake  was  experienced  both 
on  the  7th  and  10th,  but  on  neither  occasion  was  the 
damage  very  serious. 

At  Montreal , Cole  St.  Paul , William  Henry,  and  along 
the  Canada  frontier,  an  earthquake  occurred  at  half  past 
4 o’clock,  p.  m.  on  the  29th  ult.,  rather  severer  than  the 
one  felt  there  a short  time  since. 

The  Illinois  canal  loan.  By  the  Hibc-rnia  we  learn 
that  the  negotiation  for  a loan  has  been  ratified.  The 
money  to  complete  this  important  chain  of  internal 
coinmunica'i  in  will  be  advanced  as  fast  as  required. 
The  first  instalment,  12]  percent,  is  payable  on  the 
26th  inst.  The  work  will  be  immediately  commenced. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Diplomatic.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Calhoun  declined 
the  offer  of  an  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett, 
as  minister  to  Great  Britain — that  Mr.  Elmer,  of 
South  Carolina,  subsequently  declined  that  appoint- 
ment— and  that  Mr.  Pickens,  likewise  of  that  state, 
has  recently  declined  the  same  offer,  is  matter  of  no 
little  surprise  to  the  public.  The  Washington  cor 
respondent  of  the  N.  Y Commercial  Advertiser, 
thus  attempts  to  give  the  why  and  wherefore: 

“It  has  been  often  and  positively  said,  and  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  Mr.  Polk  determined  and  declared 
that  the  station  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Calhoun  or  to 
one  of  his  nearest  friends.  As  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Elmer  and  Mr.  Pickens  have  declined  the  mission, 
who  stands  next  as  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friend?  Mr.  Rhett 
or  Mr.  Holmes  undoubtedly.  The  “Union,”  if  much 
enforced,  will  let  us  know  who  is  to  have  the  offer 
next. 

Our  relations  with  England  are  in  a more  interest- 
ing condition  now  then  they  were  when  Mr.  Pickens 
had  the  offer  of  the  mission.  Will  the  president  con- 
tinue to  confine  his  relation  to  South  Carolina,  under 
the  present  state  of  things? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Pickens 
has  declined  with  a view  to  afford  Mr.  Calhoun  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  and  accept  the  offer  of  the 
mission.  But  I attribute  the  rejection  of  the  Lon- 
don mission,  by  the  three  South  Carolinians,  to  a far 
different  and  more  important  cause — not  mere  politi- 
cal pique — but  something  higher  than  that. 

The  South  Carolina  politicians  will  not  connect 
themselves  with  this  administration.  They  will  not 
countenance  or  endorse  it  by  acting  under  it,  though 
in  many  matters,  they  may  act  with  it. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  during  the  late  election  of  a presi- 
dent, declared  that  he  would  notbe  satisfied  with  the 
election  of  Mr.  Folk,  if  elected,  as  he  would  be,  if 
at  all  by  tariff  states.  The  organs  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
South  Carolina,  have  declared  perpetual  warfare 
against  the  present  system  of  revenue  and  protec- 
tion. r 

S0,raes ,has  m°re  than  once  declared,  and  so  has 

AThett’  that  Tlie  sla*e  of  S.  Carolina  must  resist. 
ivtr.  Gheves  encourages  resistance,  but  insists  on  the 
co-operation  of  other  stales,  equally  interested  in  the 
tariff  with  S.  Carolina. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  matter  is  that  South 
Carolina  will  resist  the  avowed  policy  of  Mr.  Polk 
as  relates  to  ‘he  tariff,  and  make  battle  upon  him  on 
account  of  his  abandonment  of  the  ultra  free  trade 
policy  if,  indeed,  he  has  abandoned  it— and,  there- 
W,11.cou[,t8nance  no  son  of  hers  in  accept- 
jng  office  under  this  administration. 

I he  Charleston  Mercury  in  one  of  its  last  num- 
ers,  insists  that  neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  south- 
,D^nr,oushl  t0  incur  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
. A . rep"  negotiation,  if  it  should  be  removed 
VanBurcn’  ^ recommends  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

h„fyh!^l'Vay_ 13  n0t  a11  this-  not  on,y  out  of  Place, 
but  highly  disrespectful  to  the  right  hon.  Mr.  Pak- 

enham,  who  is  now  at  the  city  of  Washington  ex- 
pressly sent  over  to  this  country  by  the  Queen  of 
ureat  Britain,  to  negotiate,  and  now  actually  erigag- 
d jd  negotiating  upon  this  very  subject? 

Diplomatic.  Several  of  the  New  York  papers 
mention  a rumor  from  Washington  that  Mr.  Polk 
sneeiT er-  advisera®nt  a P™ject  to  appoint,  on  a 
■ mlSS,0n  10  ^g’acd.  John  C.  Calhoun,  with 
tnh  .c  lnary  Powers  and  large  discretion,  to  treat 
w‘in  that  government  both  on  the  Oregon  territory 
ana  a commercial  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
equal  duties.  Some  of  them  mention  this  as 


• Pickens’  reason  for  declining  the  appointment. 
rJ  he  “ Union"  disbelieves  that  there  is  any  foundation 
the  above  rumor,  and  advises  distant  readers  to 
receive  such  tales  with  some  caution. 

appointments  by  the  president. 

George  W Jones,  of  Wisconsin  territory,  survey- 
or of  public  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  vice  James 
Wilson  removed. 

Harmon  Alexander,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Palestine,  III.  vice  James  M.  McLean,  removed. 

J.  Travis  Rosser,  collector  of  tbe  customs  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  vice  R.  M.  Wellman,  removed. 
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William  F.  Wagner,  marshal  of  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  A.  S.  Robinson,  removed. 

Pierre  T.  Landry,  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana, 
vice  F.  D.  Newcomb,  removed. 

John  R.  Macmurdo,  treasurer  branch  mint,  New 
Orleans,  La.  vice  H.  C.  Cammack,  removed. 

Frederick  R Con  way,  surveyor  of  public  lands  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  vice  S.  Reed,  removed. 

Wm.  A.  Sparks,  (of  S.  C.)  consul  at  Venice,  vice 
Albur  Dabadie,  removed. 

John  Appleton,  of  Maine,  chief  clerk  in  the  navy 
department,  in  place  of  Orris  A.  Brown,  removed. 

George  W.  Doty,  lieut.  in  the  navy,  vice  Wm.  A. 
Jones,  resigned. 

Daniel  Dobbins,  (reappointed),  C3pt.  of  a cutter  in 
revenue  service,  vice  Gilbert  Knapp,  dismissed. 

John  Norvell,  attorney  United  States  for  district 
of  Michigan,  vice  George  C.  Bates,  resigned,  to  take 
effect  1st  June,  1845. 

Charles  G.  Hammond, collector  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, vice  Edward  Brooks,  resigned. 

Samuel  C.  White,  surveyor  at  Accomac  Court 
House,  Virginia,  vice  Wm.  Walston,  removed. 

David  Small,  esq.  postmaster  at  York,  Pa.  in  place 
of  Geo.  Upp,  esq.  removed. 

Solomon  Downs,  of  Ouachita,  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Louisiana,  in  place  of 
Baj lie  Peyton. 

Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  charge  d’affairs  to  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada,  vice  Wm.  M.  Blackford, 
recalled. 

NAVT  ORDERS. 

May  12 — The  resignation  of  lieut.  Wm.  A.  Jones, 
of  the  navy,  accepted. 

May  13 — Passed  midshipman  George  W.  Doty, 
promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  vice  Wm.  A.  Jones,  re- 
signed. 

Lieut.  J.  Withers  Read,  furlough  extended  to  one 
year. 

Passed  midshipman  Henry  Rolando,  ordered  to  the 
store  ship  Southampton  as  acting  master. 

First  assistant  engineer  Hiram  Sanford,  having  re- 
turned from  Gibraltar,  where  he  had  been  on  duty 


can  possess  themselves  of  valuable  farms  at  a small 
cost. 

In  Iowa  territory,  we  discover  the  largest  body  of 
land  now  under  notice,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two 
million  and  a third  of  acres.  There  aro  two  sales  to 
lake  place  at  each  of  the  land  offices  in  that  territo- 
ry, Dubuque,  and  Fairfield,  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  These  sales  include  (with  considerable 
additions)  the  bodies  of  land  of  which  the  sales  were 
advertised  to  take  place  in  January  and  February  last, 
but  which  sales  were,  in  December  last,  ordered  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  first  sale  at  Dubuque  comprises  about  378,000 
acres  of  land  situate  on  the  Makoqueta  river  and  its 
branches,  at  an  average  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Dubuque,  and  extending  west 
from  the  Mississippi  river  about  forty  miles.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  is  good,  with  a sufficient  supply  of 
timber  for  farming  purposes.  The  second  sale  em- 
braces a body  of  about  800,000  acres  of  fine  land, 
well  timbered,  commencing  about  12  miles  west  of 
Iowa  city,  and  extending  about  60  miles  to  the 
north,  with  an  average  width  exceeding  twenty  miles. 
These  lands  are  intersected  by  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa, 
and  English  rivers,  said  to  afford  abundant  water 
power. 

Tlie  two  sales  of  Fail  field  comprise  upwards  of  a 
millions  of  acres,  watered  by  the  Des  Moines,  which 
is  represented  to  be  a stream  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
with  a rapid  current,  meandering  through  a pictur- 
esque country.  Also  by  the  Checaque  (with  its  alias, 
certainly  less  euphonious,  Shurik)  river,  also  repre- 
sented as  a beautiful  stream.  These  are  among  the. 
finest  lands  of  the  great  west,  well  watered  and  tim- 
bered, and,  like  those  in  Wisconson,  the  locations 
are  healthy,  and  finely  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
small  grains,  with  excellent  ranges  for  raising  cattle, 
for  which  a market  can  always  be  had  by  driving 
them  to  the  Mississippi.  There  lands  are  said  to  lie 
fully  equal  to  those  heretofore  offered  in  the  eastern 
part,  of  the  same  land  district,  which  are  now  near- 
ly all  sold. 

Upwards  of  90,000  acres  of  the  rich  bottom  lands 
connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Missouri, ! of  Illinois  will  be  brought  into  market,  embracing 


has  leave  of  absence  for  three  months. 

Our  Country — Its  Name.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  held  on  Monday 
last,  the  report  of  the  committee  suggesting  a change 
of  the  name  of  our  republic,  came  up  for  conside- 
ration. Letters  were  read  from  Judge  Story,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in 
reply  to  circulars  addressed  to  them  by  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  on  the  subject.  Each  of  them  consi- 
dered the  altempt  impracticable.  A long  and  rather 
warm  debate  ensued.  A motion  to  strike  out  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee,  prevailed,  and  then,  upon  mo- 
tion, the  whole  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed , thus 
receiving  its  quietus. 

One  of  the.  circulars  containing  the  proposition  of 
the  committee  of  the  New  York  Society,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  was 
by  them  duly  considered  at  their  last  meeting,  and  a 
reply  to  the  inquiry,  which  argued  the  subject  at 
considerable  length,  dissenting  entirely  from  the  pro- 
priety of  changing  the  national  appellation, — and 
showing  why  “ Alleghania-’  would  not  be  their  choice, 
if  a change  were  made,  was  submitted  to  Ihe  socie- 
ty, by  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

Public  land  sales.  The  president  has  already 
issued  his  proclamations  for  very  extensive  sales 
next  summer  and  autumn,  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
northwest,  west,  and  southwest,  embracing  an  aggre- 
gate of  upwards  of  five  million  of  acres. 

In  t Visconson  territory,  about  370,000  acres  of 
choice  lands,  lying  on  and  between  Fox  and  Wolf 
rivers,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  Green  Bay  and 
Lake  Winnebago,  will  be  brought  into  market  in 
October  next.  These  lands  embrace  some  of  the 
finest  timber  tracts  in  the  territory;  the  soil  excellent, 
and  especially  suited  for  wheat;  the  water  privileges 
abundant,  and  ready  access  to  a market.  Many  of 
the  townships  bound  on  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers, 
and  some  ol  them  are  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Green 
Bay.  These  will  be  pecularly  acceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  tbe  people  of  the  territory,  now 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  lime  when  they 


tracts  or.  the  Mississippi  and  islands  in  that  river, 
j with  small  detached  bodies  of  land  not  heretofore  of- 
fered. This  state  has  always  been  the  resting  place 
of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  emigrant,  from 
the  saiubrily  of  its  climate,  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  alternate  prairie  and 
timber  lands,  which  enable  the  settler  to  open  up  arid 
till  his  farm  with  comparatively  little  labor. 

In  Missouri,  upwards  of  a million  of  acres  will  be 
ottered  for  sale,  embracing  tracts  in  the  north,  north- 
west, west  and  southwest  parts  of  the  state.  Most  of 
these  lands  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  settlers  and  citizens. 

In  Arkansas,  there  will  also  be  brought  into  market 
about  1,000,000  acres,  embracing  nine  townships  in 
the  new  district  of  Champagnole,  with  other  lands  in 
various  portions  of  this  young  and  rising  state,  affor- 
ding eveiy  lacilitv  for  planters  and  farmers  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  grains,  corn,  cotton,  &c.  &c 

Iri  Louisiana,  about  154,000,  in  Florida,  upwards 
of  600,000  acres  of  fine  sugar  and  cotton  lands  will 
be  offered  for  sale.  These  lands,  it  is  well  known 
are  inexhaustible— being  rich  ally  vian,  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  tropical 
plants,  and  iruits  of  every  description. 

In  fact,  these  sales,  embracing  lands  from  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  to  the  southern  extreme 
o the  Union,  present  the  greatest  variety  of  soil 
climate,  and  productions  that  our  country  possesses’ 
and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  desi- 
rous of  making  valuable  investments,  while  it  also 

affords  to  hosts  of  actual  occupants  of  the  soil  a final 
opportunity  of  securing  their  homes,  by  virtue  of  the 
pre-emption  privilege  afforded  to  them  by  a just  and 
beneficent  legislation.  [Union. 


The  Bois  Brules  of  the  northwest!  These  are 
mixed  bloods,  for  the  most  part  the  children  of  the 
Scotch  and  other  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  by  Indian  mothers.  The  N.  Y.  EveninK 
Gazette  says  that  that  company  has  mounted  five 
hundred  of  them,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  35 
every  man  of  whom,  can  read  and°write,  and  all  so’ 
trained  to  arms  that  any  one  of  them  could  tak“  com 
mand  of  a cavalry  company,  and  such  companies 
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can  at  onre  be  raised  among  the  uneducated  Bois 
Brules,  who  number  some  forty  thousand  in  the 
northwest.  Washington  In  ing,  in  his  Astoria,  years 
ago,  called  attention  to  this  new  race  which  has 
sprung  up  on  our  continent — he  did  not  call  attention, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  not  a male  Indian  child  of 
the  full  blood  has,  in  years,  been  born  between  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,  but  these 
hawk  eyed  northwesters  have  their  name  down  in 
their  books  to  turn  the  nurseling  to  account  some 
day  as  a full  grown  and  able  bodied  British  subject. 
If  we  had  had  these  same  sagacious  men  to  manage 
our  Indian  policy — manage  it  with  the  same  sleepless 
zeal,  the  same  searching  shrewdness  and  bold  ability, 
there  would  he  now  no  question,  “what  is  Mr.  Polk 
to  do  about  Oregon.”  Oregon  would  protect  herself. 

It  was  a great  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment not  to  persevere  in  Cass’s  policy  of  maintaining 
and  increasing,  as  exigencies  might  require,  a mounted 
force  for  service  in  the  prairies  of  the  lar  west.  That, 
with  the  policy  of  extending  military  posts  to  the 
mountains,  so  warmly  recommended  by  J.  C Spen- 
cer while  secretaiy  of  war,  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  plan 
of  allowing  silent  emigration  to  do  the  rest,  would 
have  efl'ectually  settled  all  disputes  about  Oregon. — 
But  the  dragoon  companies  were  aristocratic,  forsooth, 
and  so  must  be  cut  down,  and  Oregon  atforded  some 
noisy  demagogue  so  fine  a chance  of  blustering  de- 
clamation, that  it  could  nut  be  suffered  to  pass  un- 
improved, and  a beautiful  mess  altogether  has  been 
made  of  it.  [Buffalo  Stiver. 

Oregon  wheat.  There  was  left  with  us  a few 
heads  of  ‘Oregon’  wheat  which  were  taken  from 
Bloomfield  farm,  belonging  to  Henry  R.  Smeltzer, 
Esq.,  near  Middletown,  Maryland.  Said  wheat  was 
in  head  on  the  23lh  of  April. 

The  gentleman  wholetl  it,  stated  that  it  was  the 
natuial  wheat  of  Oregon  territory,  brought  in  by  a 
missionary,  and  presented  to  Gen.  J.  Hite,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; he  staled  that  the  natives  told  him  that  it 
had  been  growing  ihere  spontaneously  for  a great 
many  years.  [Frederick  Herald. 

CALIFORNIA. 

“Information  in  regard  to  this  favored  portion  of 
the  globe  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  our  citizens,  as 
it  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  The  large  number  of  Americans  already 
settled  and  immigrating  there,  give  assurance  of  the 
result.  The  following  information,  gleaned  from  re- 
cent sources,  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  acceptable  ” 

[JV’.  0- Courier 

“If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  show  the  spirit! 
of  aggression  and  national  plunder  which  has  seized  | 
upon  the  minds  of  a portion  of  our  people,  the  fore-  [ 
going  paragraph  from  the  Courier,  supplies  it  in  J 
abundance.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
T exas  experiment  lias  emboldened  the  operators,  arm 
now  we  hear  them  openly  proclaiming  their  intentions 
in  regard  to  vast  and  fertile  territory  to  which  they 
have  no  shadow  of  claim,  and  which  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  in  quiet  possession  of  a neighboring 
friendly  power.  YVe  ask  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
American  people  to  look  at  these  things,  and  tell  us 
where  this  restless  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory is  to  end?  It  is  useless  now  to  enquire  how 
the  annexation  of  Texas  has  been  brought  about;  the 
modus  operandi  is  familiar  to  all.  A few  adventurous 
spirits,  weary  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  society, 
and  thirsting  for  the  daring  excitement  o!  a wild  bor- 
der lile,  emigrated  a lew  years  since  to  Texas,  then 
a province  ol  Mexico.  Their  reports  of  a delight 
ful  climate  and  a fertile  soil,  greatly  exaggerated  no 
doubt,  soon  induced  others  to  follow  them.  Finding 
themselves  among  a strange  people,  of  whose  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  wr  h habits,  customs  and 
laws  different  from  their  own,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  they  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment whose  protection  they  had  sought,  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves. 
Their  numbers  had  grown  with  their  dissatisfaction, 
until  finally,  from  the  governed,  they  determined  to 
become  the  governors!  The  standard  ol  rebellion,  or 
revolution,  if  you  please,  was  raised,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  wrested  from  the  parent  govern- 
ment, became  an  independent  state! 

Here  then,  Texas  was  placed  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  immediately  afterwards  came  the 
proposition  for  annexation  10  the  U.  States?  How 
or  why  it  failed  w hen  first  urged,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose now  to  enquire,  and  equally  unprofitable  would 
it  be  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  a revival  of 
the  proposition,  under  the  auspices  of  his  iate  acci- 
denev  John  Tyler.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
quistion  of  annexation  was  made  an  issue  before 
the  people,  and  backed  by  fraud  and  chicanery,  was 
suecesslui.  The  measure  may  now  be  considered 
consummated,  a few  unimportant  details  alone  re- 
maining to  be  settled.  Pending  the  question  our 


readers  all  know  that  we  opposed  annexation  as 
hearlily  and  zealously  as  any  one;  and  that  of  our 
own  free  will,  before  parties  had  arrayed  themselves 
for  and  against  the  measure,  and  before  Mr.  Clay 
took  gronnd  against  it. 

We  then  saw  or  thought  we  saw,  a spirit  of  rapaci- 
ly,  a burning  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  new  terii- 
tory,  u holly  at  war,  as  well  with  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  as  with  the  peace  and  permanence  of  our 
government:  We  are  not,  we  regret  to  say,  disap- 

pointed! What  we  feared  has  come  to  pass;  and  be- 
fore the  details  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  are  set- 
tled, we  see  prominent  and  influential  journals  such 
as  the  Nashville  Union  and  New  Orleans  Courier, 
calling  out  for  the  annexation  of  California!  And 
how,  pray,  is  this  proposal  to  be  brought  about? — 
The  country,  one  of  the  most  beautilul,  salubrious 
and  fertile  in  the  world,  we  doubt  not,  is  represented 
in  glowing  colors,  and  American  citizens  induced  to 
emigrate  thither!  That  thousands  upon  thousands 
will  accept  the  invitation,  it  requires  no  seer  to  tell; 
the  roving  propensities  of  our  people  are  sufficiently 
known,  aud  wherever  there  is  a foot  of  available  soil 
in  any  other  country  than  their  own,  there  they  are 
sure  to  be  found.  Once  let  the  tide  of  emigration 
flow  towards  California,  and  the  American  popula- 
tion will  soon  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  play  the  Tex- 
as game!  The  standard  of  revolt  will  be  raised — 
(lie  Government  will  be  overthrown — the  cry  of 
“Liberty!”  will  be  raised  in  Ihis  country,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  young  and  the  adventurous  will  fly  to 
the  relief  of  their  oppressed  countrymen  in  California! 
Torn  by  civil  wars  and  intestine  commotions,  Mexico 
will  be  unable  to  reduce  her  refractory  province  to 
obedience,  and  in  a brief  period  of  time  another 
“Lone  Star  Republic”  will  spring  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  far-off  Pacific. 

A little  while  longer,  the  ‘Republic  of  California’ 
will  be  knocking  at  our  doors;  and  then  we  shall,  we 
suppose,  have  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  cry  of  Re- 
annexation  of  California!  It  will  all  be  right,  of 
course;  it  will  only  be  “extending  the  area  of  free- 
dom;” and  there  can  be  no  possible  objeclion  to  that. 
But  Texas  and  California  RE-annexed,  will  the  spirit 
of  robbery  stop  in  its  rapacious  career?  By  no 
means;  the  appetite  will  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on, 
— and  we  shall  soon  have  marauding  parties  wander 
ing  into  Mexico — making  settlements — rebelling 
against  the  government,  and  robbing  churches — un- 
til the  whole  of  that  country  is  RE-annexed,  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  floats  from  t he  turrets  of  the 
city  of  the  Montezumas!  But  will  our  patriots  who  cla- 
mor so  loudly  for  “extending  the  area  of  freedom,” 
slop  with  Mexico?  Will  that  little  spot  of  territory 
be  sufficient  to  fill  their  capacious  maws?  Will  the 
“area  of  freedom”  be  sufficiently  extended  to  suit 
their  expansive  patriotism;  or  will  they  not  Re  an- 
nex all  ol  Soutli  America  and  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, including  the  very  barren  and  insignificant  is- 
land called  Cuba?  Seriously,  we  entreat  men  who 
trouble  themselves  to  think,  to  ponder  upon  these 
things — to  ask  themselves  where  all  this  is  to  end, 
and  see  if  disunion,  anarchy,  bloodshed  and  confu- 
sion are  not  to  he  vhat  we  are  to  receive  in  lieu  of1 
our  great  and  glorious  Union.”  [N.  Orleans  Tropic. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Clay.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Clay,  in  answer  to  the  address  of  the  Cen- 
tral Clay  committee  ol  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
read  in  New  York  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  Howard 
House,  before  the  committee  and  a large  number  of 
citizens  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  ot  bear- 
ing it. 

Ashland  %5th  April,  1S45. 

Gentlemen:  The  Hon.  Willis  Green  delivered  to 
men  a lew  days  ago  at  this  place  the  address  which 
vou  did  me  the  honor  to  make  on,  4th  March  last, 
enrolled  cn  parchment,  and  enclosed  in  a silver 
case,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Win.  Adams  fortheocca- 
sion. 

1 received  it  with  emotions  of  grateful  sensibility 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe.  Waiv- 
ing all  considerations  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  recent  presidential  election,  of  which  it 
treats,  as  a past  and  irrevocable  event,  on  which  I 
have  neither  inclination,  nor  would  it  perhaps  be 
fitting  for  me  to  expatiate,  I take  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  profound  and  grateful  sense  of  the  great, 
persevering  and  efficient  labors  ot  the  Central  Clay 
committee  of  the  city  ol  New  York  during  the  can- 
vass which  preceded  the  election,  and  I must  ex- 
press also  the  high  and  lasting  obligations  which  1 
feel  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  wings  of  N.  Yoik, 
for  the  ardent  attachment  and  generous  confidence 
towards  me,  displayed  at  the  commencement  and 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  campaign,  and 
now  manifested  in  terms  ol  fervid  and  touching  elo- 
quence in  the  address  before  me. 

The  patriotism  which  animated  them  in  the  con- 
test could  never  have  been  doubted,  but  this  docu- 


ment presented  after  our  defeat,  bears  conclusive 
evidence  both  of  their  patriotism  and  disinterested- 
ness. My  situation  is  peculiar.  I have  been,  in 
spile  of  unexpected  discomfiture,  the  object  of  ho- 
nors and  of  compliments  usually  rendered  only  to 
those  who  are  successful  and  victorious  in  the  great 
enterprises  of  mankind; — to  say  nothing  of  other  de- 
monstrations, the  letters,  the  addresses  and  commu- 
nications which  I have  received  since  the  election 
from  every  quarter,  from  collective  bodies  and  icrli. 
viduals,  and  from  both  sexes,  conveying  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  warmest  regard  and  strongest 
friendship,  and  deploring  the  issue  of  the  election, 
would  fill  a large  volume.  I have  been  qiile’as  much 
if  not  more  affected  by  them  than  I was  by  any  dis- 
appointment or  personal  interest  of  my  own  in  the 
event  of  the  contest.  Among  them,  gentleman, 
your  kind  address  will  be  ever  cherished  by  me  with 
the  most  gratified  feelings,  and  in  the  durable  form 
in  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit  it  to 
me,  it  will  be  preserved  as  a precious  memorial,  on 
which  my  remotest  descendants  may  gaze,  as  I have 
perused  it,  with  proud  satisfaction.  I am,  gentle- 
men, with  high  respect,  your  faithful  friend, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Jas.  K.  Wood,  Benj.  Drake,  and  others. 
NAVY. 

The  Lexington,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Lieut.  Com. 
Ellison,  reached  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  10th  inst., 
from  Gibralter,  which  she  left  on  the  29 1 h March. 
She  brings  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Capt.  E.  R. 
Shcbrick. 

Passengers — Lieut.  John  Cassin  Henry,  1st  Asst. 
Engineer  Hiram  Sandford,  Passed  Midshipmen  Isaac 
N.  Briceiand. 

Left  at  Port  Mahon,  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland, 
Com.  Jos.  Smith,  and  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Plymouth, 
Com’r  Henry  Henry,  officers  ami  crew  all  well.  Ex- 
pected to  sail  in  two  weeks  for  Toulon. 

The  Vincennes,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  reached  New 
York  from  Norfolk  on  the  13th,  to  join  the  squadron 
bound  for  the  East  Indies. 

Orders. — Lieut.  Henry  VV.  Morris  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  store  ship  Southampton. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Francis  Tuckerman  detach- 
ed from  the  naval  hospital  at  Ciieisea,  Mass.,  and  or- 
dered to  the  store  ship  Southampton. 

Purser  John  D.  Gibson  ordered  to  the  store  ship 
Southampton. 

The  Remains  of  Commodore  David  Porler,  were  on 
the  lOlh  April,  1845,  removed  from  the  Naval  Asy- 
lum, and  deposited  in  their  final  resting  place  in  the 
Woodland  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia.  Commo- 
dore Morgan  and  the  U S officers  at  the  Asyium 
superintended,  the  Rev.  W H.  OJSnheimer  perform- 
ed the  funeral  service.  That  portion  of  the  beauti- 
ful ground  of  this  cemetery,  thus  dedicated  for  the 
first  time  to  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, has  been  presented  by  the  company,  and  i« 
one  of  the  choicest  sites  in  the  ground,  and  highly 
appropriate  for  his  last  resting  place,  commanding- 
as  it  does,  a view  of  the  river,  the  Naval  Asylum 
and  his  country’s  flag.  A subscription  has  been  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a monument  suitable  to 
commemorate  the  character  and  fame  of  til  is  brave 
and  distinguished  officer. 
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Rhode  Island.  The  general  assembly  met  on  ihe 
6th.  and  adjourned  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  meet  again  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  10  which  period  die  whole 
matter  in  relation  io  enlarging  Mr.  Dorr  has  been  post- 
poned by  a vote  of  13  to  14  in  the  senate,  and  of  39  lo 
23  in  the  house,  and  it  is  in  the  meantime  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Goddard.  Cranston, 
and  Tourllellot,  of  the  house,  and  to  Lieut.  Gov.  Ditnon, 
and  senators  Smith  and  Weeden,  of  the  senate,  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon. 

The  Providence  Journal  states,  lhat  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Dorr’s  friends  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that  they 
now  in  debate  in  the  legislature,  admit  the  legality  ol  Re- 
present constitution,  and  their  allegiance  to  it,  and  do 
not  complain  at  the  conditions  required  of  Dorr  by  the 
re-ohnions  ol  the  legislature  as  unreasonable.  They 
only  urge  that  he  will  not  accept  it.  They  would  have 
him  take  the  oath  if  they  could.  They  would  do  it  for 
him  if  they  could.  Having  aided  in  placing  him  in  the 
predicament,  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  obtain 
his  release  if  they  can,  and  now  ask  it  as  an  act  ol  rmr- 
cy.  An  act  w>as  passed,  liberal  ing  Bosworth  and  Heath 
on  the  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
They  are  now  confined  in  the  Bristol  jail. 

Illinois.  The  Mormons  have  desisted  from  build- 
ing the  Temple  at  Nauvoo,  for  the  present,  and  are 
now  exerting  all  their  energies  in  erecting  a wall, 
or  ramparts  round  the  edifice,  fourteen  feet  high,  six 
feet  wide,  and  embracing  about  six  acres  ol  ground. 
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The  Warsaw  Signal  of  the  2d  says — “The  phi- 
losophy of  the  matter,  in  our  opinion,  is  this: 
the  Temple  being  nearly  finished,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  leaders  that  unless  they  had  some  new 
enterprise  by  which  to  gull  the  Saints  out  of  their 
money,  they  would  soon  be  without  a pretest  for 
swindling  them,  and  therefore,  they  have  commenced 
this  work,  and  have  told  their  dupes  that  the  Lord 
will  not  appear  in  his  glory  until  this  rampart  is  fin- 
ished, for  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  it  shall  be 
completed  before  the  Temple. 

The  Signal  asks:  “Will  the  poordeludeci  followers 
of  these  Mormon  leaders  suffer  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  these  shallow  pretences?  If  they 
will,  there  is  no  hope  of  reclaiming  them  from  their 
insane  fanaticism.  The  Temple  has  been  but  a gull- 
trap,  wherewith  to  cheat  the  honest  out  of  their  sub- 
sistence for  the  benefit  of  the  leaders.  There  has 
been  at  least  one  million  of  dollars  donated  for  the 
erection  of  that  edifice,  while  fifty  thousand  would 
have  advanced  it  as  far  towards  completion  as  it  now 
is.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  have  oeen  collect- 
ed abroad,  we  do  not  believe  one  dollar  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  building.  All  that  has  been  done 
has  been  done  by  the  tithing  labor  of  the  poor  dupes 
in  and  about  Nauvoo.  For  four  years  the  tenth  part 
of  the  labor  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  this  county 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  Temple,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  to  have  completed  it. 

Missouri.  Tax  Titles.  The  important  case  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  this  district,  for  more  than  a week, 
was  brought  to  a close  on  Thursday  evening,  by  a ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's.  We  have  the  promise 
of  a statement  of  the  points  involved  in  the  case,  and 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  now  to  give  them.  Un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  Court,  the  Sheriff’s  deed, 
made  to  the  defendant,  under  the  tax  law  of  1843, 
went  to  the  jury  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  title — the 
plaintiffs  in  the  case  having  the  right  to  prove  the 
payment  of  taxes,  or  irregularity  in  the  compliance 
with  the  requisition*  of  ihe  law.  It  was  not  proved 
that  the  taxes  had  been  paid,  but  it  was  established 
that  no  deed  from  the  eol lector  to  the  s'ate,  nor  any 
copy  of  the  order  of  the  Auditor,  directing  the  sale- 
of  t.j is  tract  for  taxes,  could  be  found  of  record  in 
St.  Louis  county.  On  this  evidence,  as  we  infer 
from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  they  disregarded  the 
Sheriff’s  deed,  as  giving  no  title  to  the  land  in  con 
troversy. — St.  Louis  Rep. 

Resolutions  on  Texas  Annexation.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions through  the  senate,  at  Jefferson,  Missouri,  the 
democratic  members  of  tile  legislature  held  a meeting 
of  congratulation.  They  adopted  resolutions  e»- 
pressing cordial  approbation  of  the  result  A resolu- 
tion was  also  adopted  in  relation  to  Mr.  Benton,  to 


The  Herald  is  so  fond  of  the  word  free, that  "it 
goes  for  everything  to  which  the  word  is  attached, 
free  trade  included;  and  like  other  theorizers,  tries  to 
make  its  facts  fit  its  theory.  How  is  this  matter  in 
practice?  There  is  no  doubt  the  northwestern  states 
are  the  great  wheat-growing  region  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  the  best  adapted  to  that  culture 
of  any  in  the  world.  This  idea  we  had  occasion  to 
maintain  many  years  since,  when  these  states  produc- 
ed but  comparatively  a small  amount.  We  anticipate 
now,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  raise 
five  fold  their  present  production,  and  when  each 
acre  will  be  nearly  doubled  in  its  average  harvest. 
This  we  expect,  from  (he  increased  knowledge  and 
principles  of  scientific  agriculture. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  wheat  growers  to  have  as 
great  a demand,  and  at  as  good  a price,  as  they  can 
get.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  is  their  best  mar- 
ket? Experience  tells  us,  at  once,  what  the  best 
is.  From  1820  to  1830,  wheat  in  Ohio  did  not  ave- 
rage 40  cents  a bushel.  We  should  be  safe  in  say- 
ing much  less.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
wheat  has  averaged  seventy  five  cents  per  bushel; 
and  be  it  observed,  this  is  nearly  the  full  price  of 
wheat  in  the  ports  of  Dantzic,  Bremen,  Lubeo,  &c. 

What  has  nearly  doubled  the  price  of  wheat  to 
the  western  farmer?  Has  he  owed  it  to  free  trade 
in  Europe?  To  the  liberality  of  foreign  nations?  To 
the  mighty  zeal  of  England  for  liberty?  Not  a whit. 
The  wheat  growers  owe  the  increased  price  of  their 
staple  to  the  increase  of  the  home  market,  and  to  no- 
thing else.  No  nation  of  Europe  admits  our  wheat 
without  a heavy  duty.  But,  what  has  increased  this 
home  market?  To  the  Ohio  farmer,  two  things 
have  increased  it.  First,  the  great  increase  of  nor- 
thern manufacturers,  and  consequent  upon  it  a di- 
minished culture  of  wheat  in  New  England.  Se- 
cond, and  not  less  important,  wa3  the  wise  domestic 
policy  of,  Onio  in  opening  by  her  public  works,  the 
interior  counties  of  the  state  by  easy  transportation, 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  north  and  the  planters 
of  the  south. 

Now,  look  at  this  home  market,  and  see  what  it 
is,  before  you  undertake  it.  How  many  states  of 
the  American  union  raise  a surplus  of  wheat?  Out 
ol  twenty-six  stales,  only  seven  raise  a surplus  of 
wheat,  viz:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Three  states  just 
about  hold  their  own,  perhaps  a little  more,  viz:  N. 
\ ork,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  remaining 
sixteen  states  do  not  raise  anything  like  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  What  is  more  important, 
there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  engage  ever  in 
the  production  of  wheat.  East  of  the  Hudson,  they 
never  will,  because  manufactures  are  more  profita- 
ble. South,  they  will  not,  for  the  same  reason. 
Negroes  are  their  great  staple,  and  the  culture  of 
rice,  cotton  and  sugar  their  most  profitable  employ- 


the  effect,  that  “fur  a lime  some  of  the  friends  of  I men‘ 
annexation  may^  not  have  approved  of  the  course  It  comes  to  this,  then.  Our  country  is  so  happily 
ol  the  Hon.  1 bomas  Hart  Benton,  yet,  now  | blessed  by  Providence,  that  the  great  sections  of  this 
that  the  wisdom,  sagacity,  loresignt  and  firmness  olj  wide-spread  republic  are  most  happily  fitted  for  dif- 
h is  course  are  manilested  in  effecting  tins  important  ferent  productions  and  different  arts.  Tbese  differ- 
result,  all  do  freely  and  unitedly  accord  to  him  the  ent  productions  are  each  in  demand  in  different  sec- 
highest  praise  as  his  just  desert,  and  hail  toe  annexa- 1 lions,  and  each  is  fitted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
iiun  ol  1 exas  as  the  re-union  ol  his  political  triends. ”i  other.  Phis  happy  arrangement  of  the  resources  of 
Another  was  passed  complimentary  to  senator  At-  nature  render  this,  in  fact,  the  only  independent  coun- 
chison,  and  a third  declaring that  “the  gratitude  ol  \ try  on  earth.  Why  sh(  uld  not  we  nurse  each  of 
the  American  people,  and  ol  tiie  friends  of  liDerty  these  sections,  that  each  may  play  into  the  others, 
throughout  the  world,  is  especially  due  to  the  vener-  hands?  Why  is  it  not  best  for  the  western  farmer 
able  patriot  Andrew  Jackson,  for  the  distinguished  ‘ that  six  or  seven  slates  at  the  north  should  continue 
part  be  has  taken  in  tavor  ol  the  re-amiexatton  oi v 


Texas  io  the  Union.' 
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From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Wheat  production,  and  American  policy.  “But, 
when  we  recollect  tue  vast  amount  of  wheat  raised 
in  New  York,  and  the  incalculable  capacities  oi 
wheal-growing  regions  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  territories  ol  our  northwest,  one  can- 
not but  marvel  at  ttie  coolness  witb  which  these 
home-market  men  attempt  to  impose  their  narrow  > jyevv  England 
notions  anil  lalse  stauslics  upon  the  people  of  the  ' New  Jersey 


west, 


to  manufacture,  and  six  or  seven  states  at  the  south 
cultivate  cotton.  He  grows  the  food  that  both  need. 
He  flourishes  when  one  manufactures,  and  the  other 
plants.  He  is  never  so  well  off'  as  when  they  are 
well  off. 

Phis  home  market  and  its  effects  may  be  seen  by 
a glance  at  the  facts.  On  known  data,  each  white 
person  is  to  be  allowed  six  bushels  of  wheat.  This 
is  just  about  right,  though  hardly  enough  for  the 
wheat  eaters  of  the  United  States.  Now  look  at 
what  the  north  and  south  want,  leaving  out  the 
slaves. 

Production,  (bush.) 

2,200,000 
800  000 
1,800,000 

700.000 

750.000 

200.000 

100, 

120,000 


Slates. 


>ey 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 


Deficiency 

11,500,000 

1.400.000 
600,000 

1,000,000 

1.200.000 

800,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 


Again,  it  is  constantly  reiterated,  that  eTen  were 
Britain  to  remove  her  tariff  on  grain,  it  would  do  us 
no  good  — we  could  not  compete  with  the  grain-grow- 
ing region  of  Europe.  It  is  forgotten,  that  the  de- 
mand in  Britain,  with  the  tariff'  removed,  would  go 
on  increasing  indefinitely— that  the  grain-raising 
districts  ol  the  north  oi  Europe  are  limited  in  their 
power  of  production — and  that  our  own  wheat- 

growing  region  knows  no  limit  Let  Britain  change ' forTTeVwho  live^on  corn.  These 

T "Ut  ^ l°  TSt  Ule  erie‘-  -sevei1  manufacturing  and  seven 

gy,  and  sk  I,  ol  oui  ‘aimers,  conjoined  with  advan-  17,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  of 

t ufuTlae  Worffi.T ' r I)US‘UOn’  ^ms t t he  compel! - growing  states,  of  which  four,  Ohio,  Indiana,  flli- 

[Lm.  Herald,  nuts,  and  Michigan,  are  her*  in  »ur  own  northwest? 


Totals, 

It  will  be  observed 


6,570,100 
we  nave  made 


18,000,000 
no  allowance 
fourteen  slates 
plant.ing — buy 
seven  wheat- 


What  do  you  say  to  that,  farmers  of  the  west?  Is 
the  home  market  nothing  to  you?  How  many  ages 
mu*t  you  live  before  England,  France  and  Spain 
will  buy  a greater  quantity  of  your  wheat?  Some 
one  may  say,  “But  we  can  keep  this  market  arid  yet 
get  the  British  market.”  This  would  unquestionably 
be  realizing  the  fortunes  of  the  dog,  who  grasped  at 
the  shadow  and  lost  the  substance.  But  will  you 
have  any  such  good  luck  in  negotiating  with  warv 
Britain? 

We  must  quote  the  Herald  again  to  get  at  the  very 
quintessence  of  this  scheme;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  glorious  Don  Quixotic 
might  have  envied,  or  John  Law  might  have  put  in 
as  a sort  of  codicil  to  his  Mississippi  balloon.  The 
Herald  says: 

“It  is  forgotten  that  the  demand  in  Britain,  with 
the  tariff  removed,  would  go  on  increasing  indefi- 
nitely— that  the  grain  raising  districts  of  the  north 
of  Europe  are  limited  in  their  power  of  production 
— that  our  own  wheat  growing  region  knows  no 
limit." 

This  is  the  most  brilliant  idea  in  all  the  brilliant  phi- 
losophy of  free  trade.  According  to  the  Herald  no- 
thing else  than  a reversal  of  all  the  laws  of  nature 
will  take  place  when  the  British  tariff  on  wheat  is 
lemoved?  As  demand  depends  on  the  number  of 
mouths,  the  people  of  England  are  to  go  on  “in- 
creasing indefinitely.  Every  young  woman  is  to  be 
married,  every  young  wife  is  to  bear  twins;  every 
twin  to  be  born  with  a capital  appetite;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  multiplication  to  go  on  each  year, ail  be- 

cause the  British  tariff  is  removed.  Think  of  that 
Master  Brooke!  Wno  would  ever  have  thought  that 
a tariff  was  such  a safety-valve  on  population,  to 
prevent  its  boiling,  and  bubbling,  and  bursting,  and 
overflowing  the  earth?  Who  would  have  thought  of 
it?  But  so  it  is— written  down  not  in  thy  philosophy, 
Horatio,  but  in  a philosophy  Ihou  dreampt  not  of — 
the  book  of  the  philosophy  of  free  trade.  Britain  is 
logo  on  “indefinitely  increasing”  her  appetite  and 
her  babies,  all  because  the  tariff'  is  removed! 

This  is  not  all;  Europe  is  to  be  limited  in  her  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  (not  in  babies,)  but  the  U.  States 
unlimited,  all  because  the  tariff  is  removed!  Be  sure 
this  is  not  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  but  it  is 
all  written  down  in  the  book  of  free  trade.  Who 
can  doubt  a free  trader?  Nature  does  not  usually 
turn  back  in  her  steps  to  gratify  human  philosophers 
but  when  the  British  tariff'  is  removed  she  cerlainly 
will.  J 

To  speak  more  gravely,  (though  the  task  is  diffi- 
cult when  we  see  in  fancy  rising  the  -‘indefinite  in- 
creasing)’ millions  of  British  youth,  all  with  their 
innocent  mouths  wide  open  for  a loaf  of  American 
bread,)  do  these  free  traders  imagine  that  the  people 
of  England  have  got  no  wheat?  Or,  that  the  people 
of  Europe  can  raise  none?  One  would  certainly 
think  from  their  statements  that  England  was  a 
country,  like  the  extreme  southern  stales,  where  lit- 
tle or  no  wheat  was  grown,  and  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  but  the  Untied  States  to  sup- 
ply it.  If  they  think  so,  they  are  under  great  delu- 
sion. Long  as  this  article  is  we  must  add  somethin- 
on  that  score. 

The  fact  is,  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  England 
is  about  as  great  as  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  im- 
portation of  grain  very  small.  By  reference  to  the 
English  edition  of  M’Culloeh’s  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary, p.  417,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain 
consumes  about  ninety-six  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  alone,  notwithstanding  four-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  live  on  potatoes.  In  addition  to  this 
an.  immense  quantity  of  oats  was  consumed  a=  ihp 
food  of  man.  ’ 

The  people  of  England  and  Wales,  independent  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  eat  just,  about  as  much  wheat 
in  proportion,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Whence,  then,  is  to  be  the  vast  demand,  when  the 
British  tariff'  is  removed?  Of  course,  it  is  all  to 
come  from  the  “indefinite  increase”  of  babies  and 
appetites. 

But  England  now  imports  from  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  The  competi- 
tion to  supply  this  amount  is  exactly  equal  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries;  and  it  will  bo 
no  more  than  equal  when  the  British  tariff  is  remov- 
ed. We  know  now  what  the  effect  of  that  compe- 
tition will  be.  What  is  it?  Of  the  whole  amount 
imported  into  Great  Britain  one-fourth  only  is 
brought  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Two- 
thirds  were  furnished  by  Russia,  Denmark,  Prussia 
and  Italy. 

Any  man  who  will  take  the  export  prices  and  cal- 
culate the  freights  and  commissions  from  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Odessa,  knows  that  this  fact.  rt'iU 
remain  a fact  when  the  British  tariff"  is  removed 
The  competition  does  not  affect  the  tariff  in  the  least 
degree. 

We  roust  reserve  for  other  arti -Jes  the  tfis-  Jv{ 
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of  the  effect  of  repealing  the  British  corn  laws  on 
other  nations,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  at  one  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  April 
10th,  at  his  residence  i t Washington,  after  an  illness 
of  three  weeks’  duration,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.  His  disease  was  an 
iuflammalion  of  the  lungs  and  stonach. 

Dr-  Sewall  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1786,  at  Augusta,  in  Maine.  He  was  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Boston,  and,  after  practicing 
his  profession  for  a few  years  in  Essex  county,  re- 
moved to  this  city  in  1820.  His  practice  very  soon 
became  extensive  and  lucrative;  and,  it  is  believed, 
has  not  been  exceeded,  in  either  respect,  by  that  of 
anv  other  of  the  local  faculty,  several  members  of 
which  rank  among  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  union.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  faculty  of 
the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1821  be  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  doctor  in  that  institution,  and  retain- 
ed a chair  in  the  college  during  the  residue  of  his 
life.  From  the  year  1825,  w hen  the  school  went 
into  operation,  till  the  close  of  the  season  next  pre- 
ceding  his  death,  he  was  punctual  iri  delivering  the 
periodical  lectures,  and  in  discharging  the  other  du- 
ties appropriate  to  his  professorship.  Amid  the 
pressure  of  official  engagements  and  an  onerous  pro 
fessiona!  business,  he  was  enabled,  by  a methodical 
arrangement  of  his  time,  to  gain  leisure  for  composi- 
tion. Several  of  his  works,  especially  the  E-says 
on  Phrenology  and  the  Tract  on  Temperance,  the 
latter  of  which  was  translated  into  the  German  and 
other  languages,  obtained  a wide  circulation,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  this  country,  and  fixed  the  reputation 
of  the  author  as  a profound  and  exact  inquirer,  and 
as  an  accomplished  writer.  The  publication  of  his 
drawings  of  the  stomach  of  a drunkard,  showing  the 
progress  of  intemperance  in  destroying  human  life, 
was  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  temperance 
cause  as  opening  a new  era  in  its  history.  T he  fame 
of  these  delineations  extended  all  over  (he  United 
States,  and  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Sewall,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  and  the  gratification  of  a liberal  curiosity, 
visited  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  some  parts 
of  the  continent.  Among  the  meditated  schemes  of 
usefulness  defeated  by  his  death,  was  a narrative  of 
his  tour,  principally  but  not  entirely  in  reference  to 
the  stale  of  medical  science  in  the  countries  he.  had 
visited.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  loss  which 
the  literature  of  the  profession  has  sustained,  in  not 
receiving  the  contribution  which  so  acute  an  obser- 
ver and  so  judicious  a critic  would  have  made  to  it 
He  had  also  proposed,  and  had  commenced,  a trea- 
tise on  miasma — a work  undertaken  for  the  especial 
use  of  Methodist  clergymen,  the  discipline  of  whose 
church  often  places  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
pious  labors,  in  miasmatic  regions,  fraught  with  pe- 
ril to  the  sojourner.  Much  good,  too,  he  hoped 
would  arise  from  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  had  contemplated  the  prepa- 
ration of  a large  and  elaborate  work  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine. 

The  professional  merits  of  Dr.  Sewall  are  too 
deeply  felt  in  this  community,  and  too  diffusively 
known  abroad,  to  need  illustration.  Though  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a bold  and  penetrating  genius,  and 
though  rich  in  all  the  learning  of  his  science,  and 
vigilant  in  marking  its  progress,  he  never  allowed 
his  judgment  to  yield  to  the  fascination  of  theories, 
or  to  the  authority  of  systems;  but  founded  his 
practice  on  solid  basis  of  experience.  Ever  mindful 
of  the  maxim  of  the  great  master  of  medical  philo- 
sophy, that  the  physician  is  only  the  minister  of  na- 
ture, tie  rested  on  this  safe  monitor  with  a confidence 
which  was  fully  vindicated  by  his  long  and  success- 
ful practice.  As  a conscientious  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  public,  it  is  believed  that  fie  could  not 
have  been  surpas-ed.  His  constitution  Was  feeble; 
several  of  his  organs  were  chronically  disordered- 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  fight’ 
ing  off  the  fatal  consumption.  But  these  considera- 
tions could  never  persuade  him  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
the  call  of  sickness,  though  made  often  in  the  most 
inclement  weather,  and  often  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Such  a call,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
he  promptly  obeyed;  and,  with  the  skill  of  a physi 
cian,  carried  to  the  bed  of  the  sick  or  the  dying  the 
tenderness  of  a friend.  It  was  in  a course  of  long 
and  sell-sacrificmg  attentions  to  a patient,  that  he 
contracted  the  disease  which  was  the  proximate 
causeol  his  own  death. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  scarcely  more  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profession  of  his  choice  than  he 
was  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life — religious 
domestic,  and  social.  In  1828  he  became  a profes- 


sor of  religion,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer 
of  that  church  he  was  scrupulously  regular.  It  was 
his  rule  to  attend  public  worship  twice  on  every 
Sunday,  however  numerous  and  exacting  might  be 
his  professional  engagements;  and,  though  some- 
times they  constrained  him  to  go  late  or  to  come 
away  suddenly,  his  adherence  to  the  rule  was  inva- 
riable. The  faith  which  he  professed  was  his  guide 
through  life,  and  his  consolation  in  dealh.  From  an 
early  period  of  his  malady  he  despaired  of  recovery; 
but  thatdespairof  life  here  was  brightened  by  the  hope 
of  life  hereafter,  and  by  his  lively  but  humble  trust  in 
the  promises  of  the  gospel — a trust  which  gave  him 
power  to  bear  with  resignation  the  most  excruciating 
bodily  pam.  Intent  to  the  last  in  doing  good  to  his 
fellow-men,  he  employed  the  intervals  of  ease  in 
admonitions,  as  fervent  as  they  were  gentle,  to  the 
friends  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  permitted  to 
draw  near  his  bedside.  His  mind  continued  uncloud- 
ed throughout  his  long  and  a-gonizing  sickness;  and 
only  an  hour  before  his  death  he  gave  thanks,  in 
brief  and  affecting  terms,  to  God  for  his  mercies. 

The  natural  benevolence  of  Dr.  Sewall.  expand- 
ed and  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
showed  itself  in  the  extent  of  his  charities,  and  in 
his  zealous  agency  in  the  philanthropic  enterprises 
distinguishing  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  the 
cause  of  missions  foreign  and  domestic,  he  contri- 
buted liberally  his  means  and  his  counsels.  In  1834 
he  was  elected  a manager  of  the.  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  during  the  several  years  of  his 
official  connexion  with  that  institution,  regularlv  at- 
tended the  meetings,  stated  and  occasional,  of  the 
board  of  managers.  Regarding  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  the  society  as  the  source  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantages, moral  and  political,  to  both  the  white  and 
blank  races,  he  strove,  and  with  others  successfully, 
to  keep  it  within  its  appropriate  orbit,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  American  people,  as  common  ground  on 
which  wise,  and  patriotic  and  good  men,  however 
differing  in  opinion  on  other  subjects,  might  meet  in 
harmony,  and  act  with  the  most  beneficent  results  in 
prospect.  Jn  this,  as  in  every  other  concern,  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  temper  was  chastened  by  the  so- 
briety of  his  judgment. 

The  solid  merits  of  the  deceased  were  set  off  by  a 
bland  and  gracious  demeanor.  His  manners,  like 
his  principles  and  feelings,  were  of  a gentleman,  in 
every  sense  of  the  term;  aptly  illustrating  the  old 
remark,  that  “politeness  is  benevolence  in  trifles.’’ 
This  politeness  he  exhibited  towards  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  grade;  for  lie  looked  up  to  no  man,  how- 
ever high  in  station,  as  being  therefore  above  him, 
and  he  looked  down  on  no  good  man,  however  hum- 
ble, as  being  below  him.  But  his  politeness  was  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  ostentation;  and  in 
the  pursuit  or  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  his  course  was  unswerving,  as  his  mariner  was 
conciliatory. 

This  hasty  notice  would  be  even  more  imperfect 
than  it  mu-4  be,  without  some  allusion  to  Dr.  Sew- 
all as  a kind  and  affectionate  kinsman,  and  faithful 
friend.  But  to  do  more  than  allude  to  these  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character  might  touch  harshly  on 
grief  too  deep,  and  yet  too  fresh,  to  be  approached. 

In  person.  Dr.  Sewall  was  tall,  and  originally  of 
a commanding  figure,  though,  during  the  late  years 
of  his  life,  it  was  somewhat  bent  by  disease.  His 
countenance  indicated  the  benevolence  of  his  soul, 
and  when  he  was  interested  in  a subject,  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind  were  disclosed  by  his  eager  and 
quickening  eye. 

The  death  of  a citizen  so  eminent,  and  so  beloved, 
overspread  with  gloom  the  city  where  he  had  resid- 
ed for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  By  no  portion 
of  the  community  was  the  bereavement  more  keen- 
ly felt,  than  by  the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion of  which  he  was  a shining  light.  At  a meeting 
of  the  medical  faculty  o-f  the  Columbian  College 
held  on  the  day  of  his  discease,  that  event  was  an- 
nounced to  them  by  Professor  Thomas,  in  feeling 
and  eloquent  terms;  and  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  affliction  and  respect  were  passed  by  the  mem- 
bers. Oil  the  same  day,  the  students  of  the  medi-. 
cal  department  of  the  college  held  a meeting  and 
passed  similar  resolutions.  On  the  following,  the 
faculty  of  the  Columbian  College  held  a meeting  at 
which  similar  resolutions  were  adopted;  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  also  assembled, 
and  like  proceedings  were  had  by  the  students  of  the 
college.  The  public  grief  was  attested  by  the 
mounring  multitude,  winch  followed  thecorpse  lo  the 
grave.  The  funeral  took  place  at  half  past  three 
o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  Hth  April,  from  Lhe 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  where  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed,  and  an  appropriate  and  impressive 
address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson:  after 
which,  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  burying  ground.  The  number  of  persons 


present  is  supposed  to  have  been  greater  than  on  any 
previous  occasion,  in  Washington,  of  the  interment 
of  a private  individual. 


COAVEATiOAS. 


Whether  there  is  a tendency  in  the  family  of  “ra- 
tional” bipeds  lo  congregate  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  more  than  at  any  other  time — whether  like 
the  family  of  bees,  they  are  apt  to  “svvarin”  in  the 
vernal  year,  is  left  to  naturalists  to  decide — certain 
it  is,  the  month  of  May  is  likely  to  earn  the  title  of 
Convention  Month , in  this  country.  Last  May  we 
had  in  the  single  city  of  Baltimore,  three  memora- 
ble “National  Presidential  Conventions,”  besides 
state,  county,  district,  and  ward  conventions  galore. 
The  whole  Union  was  alive  and  in  motion  under  a 
heated  political  excitement,  which  > as  kept  up  from 
that  lime  until  the  November  elections  quieted  down 
the  whole  concern. 

Ttiere  is  scarcely  a political  wave  in  motion  this 
May.  Yet  there  is  abundance  of  convocations  to 
maintain  the  appellation  ol' convention  month.  The 
RIlow  ing  brief  notices  of  some  of  their  proceedings 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  day.  There  is  much  of 
interesting  incident  as  w ell  as  of  statistics  in  the  ac- 
counts they  furnish. 

The  Infidel  Convention,  assembled  at  the 
Coliseum,  i\ew  York,  on  Sunday  the  4ih  instant. — 

I he  Tribune  says  that  about  500  persons  wer.e  pre- 
sent, of  whom  half  were  delegates, — ten  of  tne  states 
having  representatives  present  Judge  Herltell,  of 
New  York,  was  appointed  president;  Wm.  C.  Bell, 
of  Kentucky,  and  nine  others  from  different  stales, 
vice  pres, dents;  James  M.  Becket,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  secretary,  (with  two  assistants,)  and  Thomas 
Thompson,  of  N.  York,  as  treasurer.  Robert  Owen 
the  “socialist,”  being  loudly  called  for,  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  disliked  the  appellation  of  “Infidel” 
and  recommended  as  a belter  name  that  of  “Friends 
of  Universal  Mental  Freedom  and  Unlimited  Chari- 
ly.” The  old  society  of  “Friends”  would  protest 
against  such  an  appropriation  of  so  much  of  their 
cognomen,  as  would  make  it  difficult  to  discriminate. 
John  A.  Collins,  the  socialist  and  a number  of  “la- 
dies ami  gentlemen,”  partook  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention. 

A Colored  Convention  has  been  in  session  at 
intervals,  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  New  York,  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  means  to  obtain  a change  in  the 
constitution  of  that  state  in  favor  of  granting  them 
the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  with  property 
qualification,  in  the  contemplated  state  convention. 

The  Sun  says:  “ Their  proceedings  have  been  mark- 
ed with  extraordinary  prudence,  and  much  ability 
and  judgment  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  the 
members  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  presented.” 

The  National  Reform  Association.  The  As- 
sociation met  at  Clinton  Hall;  an  address  was  deli- 
vered by  Park  Godwin  on  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  promoie  social  reform,  the  agitation  of  which 
question,  the  speaker  considered  to  ne  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  present  system  of  labor  performed  as 
it  is  under  circumstances  calculated  to  create  dis- 
gust, because  it  is  monotonous,  excessive,  and  ill 
paid,  because  it  distorts  the  body  and  leaves  the 
mind  in  ignorance;  because  public  opinion,  attaches 
some  kind  of  disgrace;  and  Decause  under  the  pre- 
sent relations  ol  employer  and  employed,  it  par- 
lakes  of  the  character  of  slavery.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  take  steps  to  form  an  industrial  con- 
gress, who  are  to  report  to  day,  and  the  convention 
adjdurned. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Mission.  The  annual 
statement  ol  the  hoard  showed  ihe  receipts  for  the 
past  year  to  be  $82,672  84  and  expenditures  $81,- 
169  71.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  $1,203  13.  'There 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  of  the  “Missionary 
Chronicle,”  6,240  copies;  of  the  “Foreign  Missiona- 
ry,” I4,2o0  copies.  They  have  missionaries  in  Tex- 
as, Indian  tribes,  Western  Africa,  and  Western  India. 
The  printing  press' staited  last  June,  has  printed 
1,000,000  pages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  $50,000  have 
already  been  sent  to  papal  Europe  to  further  the  ope- 
rations of  the  board.  Several  addresses  were  made 
during  the  evening. 

American  Seaman’s  Friend  Society.  The  Ta- 
bernacle was  crowded,  when  tne  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  the  society  was  held  A cheering  account 
of  the  last  year’s  efforts  was  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port. 'There  are  now  in  existence  fifty  Manners’ 
churches  where  divine  service  is  regularly  perform- 
ed, and  where  the  seaman  has  always  the  privilege 
of  attending.  The  Sailor’s  Home  in  New  York  has 
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3,916  sailor  boarder*,  ami  during  ihe  past  3 years  the 
number  has  been  11,008  The  number  of  those 
who  have  voluntarily  stopped  their  allowance  of  grog 
in  merchant  ships  is  surprising;  in  one  instance  the 
number  was  300  out  of  303.  The  Seaman’s  Bank 
for  savings,  in  the  city,  has  now  on  deposit  more  than 
half  a million  of  dollars  mostly  belonging  to  seamen. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  have 
been  §17,322;  expenditures,  §18,178,  and  if  the  funds 
from  all  the  auxiliary  societies  were  included,  the 
amount  would  be  over  §75,000.  The  exercises  were 
peculiarly  interesting. 

The  Foreign  Evangelical  Societt,  met  in  an- 
nual convention,  in  Dr.  Mason’s  church,  Bleecker 
street,  New  York.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  preached 
the  annual  sermon. 

The  New  York  Bible  Societt,  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  Tabernacle,  New  York.  This  socie- 
ty report,  that  they  have  put  into  circulation  175,000 
bibles  and  testaments,  in  18  different  languages. — 
There  were  6,973  bibles  and  6.908  testaments,  dis- 
tributed during  tlie  last  year,  being  5,000  more  than 
the  previous  year.  During  the  half  year  just  ex- 
pired, 6,597  bibles  and  testaments  have  beenadistri- 
buted.  Receipts  during  the  year  ending  November 
last,  §7,071. 

The  American  Anti-Slavert  Societt,  held  their 
anniversary  at  the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  on  the 
6th  instant. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  presided — a large  audience 
attended  of  a mixed  character.  The  following  are 
but  extracts  of  the  proceedings.  » 

Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  submitted  a resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  “that  as  the  only  exo^u3  for  the 
slave  population  of  the  United  States  from  their 
bondage  was  through  a dissolution  of  the  Union  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  organizations  called  Christian 
churches,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  society  re- 
joiced in  the  signs  and  would  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both  these  most  desirable  events.” 

“Mr.  Phillips  sustained  this  resolution  in  a long 
address.  He  rejoiced  that  the  bonds  of  Union  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  strong,  were  gradually  becom- 
ing weaker;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was 
now  talked  of  as  a light  matter.  But  upon  the  church 
now  resied  the  responsibility  of  retarding  the  pro 
gress  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  influence  of 
the  pulpit  was  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  of  free- 
dom. The  clergy  of  New  England  exert  an  almost 
omnipotent  influence  over  the  people  of  their  charge, 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  slave  cannot  be  free. 
This  people  have  not  begun  to  be  Christians;  they 
are  but  an  empty  shell,  unfit  for  use.  But  the  1’exas 
movement  was  beginning  to  arouse  the  American 
people.  The  death  of  the  Union  alone  could  sunder 
the  bonds  ol  the  slave. 

Miss  Jane  Hitchcock  was  next  introduced  to  the 
audience,  and  proceeded  in  a strain  of  invective 
against  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its 
framers,  whom  she  pronounced  to  be  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  and  that  Satan  himself  aided  them  to  con- 
trive that  instrument  The  north,  she  argued,  by 
supporting  the  constitution  and  renewing  that  sup- 
port every  year  at  the  ballot  box,  effectually  promotes 
slavery.  The  slaves  dare  not  rise  and  assert  their 
liberty  because  they  know  that  the  north  equally 
with  the  south  are  pledged  to  put  them  down.” 

There  is  to  be  a national  anti  slavery  convention, 
at  Cincinnati  on  the  11th  of  June: 

The  correspondence  of  the  Boston  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished by  the  editor  of  the  Emancipator,  gives  the 
following  version  of  the  proceedings: 

“This  morning  the  American  Anti-Slavery  socie- 
ty met  at  the  Tabernacle;  Francis  Jackson,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  the  chair.  The  house  was 
not  more  than  halt  filled,  and  that  chiefly  by  persons 
who  came  from  curiosity.  A report  was  read,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  of  the  memOers  for  coining  out 
from  churches  and  governments,  th-ir  opposition  to 
political  movements;  and  their  desires  and  efforts 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A Mr.  Sanderson, 
a colored  man  Irom  Massachusetts,  briefly  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  was  followed  by  Wendell  Phillips, 
Esq.  ol  Boston,  in  a long  speech,  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  eloquence  and  beauty,  but  filled  with  loose 
and  dangerous  ideas.  His  unsparing  denunciations 
of  churches,  societies,  and  governments,  were  gild- 
ed over  with  the  utmost  polish  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  male  less  unpalatable  to  the  audience 
by  the  admixture  of  many  flowers  of  imagination. 
After  him,  spoke  a lady  whose  name  1 did  not  learn, 
but  on  whom  Abby  Kelly’s  mantle  of  sarcasm  and 
bittei ness  seems  to  have  fully  descended.” 

The  United  Stales  Gazette,  inserting  a report  of 
the  proceedings  ol  this  association,  slightly  varying 
from  the  above,  adds: 

“la  another  part  of  this  morniDg’s  paper,  will  be 


found  a notice  of  proceedings  in  New  York,  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  society,  in  which  it  will  be  observed, 
the  church  and  the  Union  are  very  strongly  assailed. 
Now  as  to  the  church,  we  have  no  fears  for  that,  as 
we  are  told  that  “the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.”  But  the  gates  of  hell  may  prevail  against 
the  Union,  and  prevail  by  means  so  small,  as  to  be 
overlooked  when  most  operative  to  injury.  We 
have  deemed  it  a duty  always  to  censure  any  refe- 
rence to  the.  alternative  of  disunion,  whether  made 
in  the  south,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  or  in  the  east, 
with  regard  to  Texas  or  slavery.  We  like  not  the 
time.  She  who  parleys  in  her  honor  is  destroyed.  - 
The  union  of  the  states  is  not  to  be  separated  by 
violent  convulsion,  blit  undermined  by  the  constant 
operation  of  those  whose  positions  seem  to  excite  no 
fears.  They  labor  like  coral  worms,  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  notice,  until  some  gallant  ship  is  wrecked 
upon  the  dangerous  shoals  they  heave  up.  These 
small  cries,  these  petty  denunciations,  are  not  so 
harmless  as  many  think,  and  like  small  fires,  they 
may  run  together  at  some  time,  and  become  a de 
struclive  burning.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  press, 
while  it  notices  the  efforts  of  any  class  of  citizens  at 
disunion,  to  mark  with  emphatic  disapproval  the  trea- 
sonable proceedings. 

Baptist  Anniversaries  at  Providence.  The 
second  day’s  meeting  of  the  Home  Mission  society 
was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Welch’s  reso- 
lution-, declaring  it  inexpedient  to  employ  slave- 
holders as  missionaries,  and  of  a substitute  by  Dr. 
Maginnis,  providing  for  the  peaceable  dissolution  of 
the  society.  No  decision  was  made  at  the  hour  of 
adjournment. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Maginnis  were  adopted. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  report  a plan  of  sepa- 
ration. The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Maginnis,  Way  land,  and  Sears,  Rev.  Messrs.  Tucker, 
Webb,  and  Taylor,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Duncan,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  yes- 
terday. It  provides  for  the  amicable  separation  of 
the  society,  leaving  the  charter  at  the  north  and  se- 
curing the  just  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  socie- 
ty to  the  south.  The  separation  has  not  been  effect- 
ed, but  the  way  foi  it  has  been  prepared  Tne  board 
are  not  restricted  in  their  choice  of  missionaries, 
though  it  is  understood  that  no  slaveholders  will  be 
appointed. 

On  Wednesday  was  held  the  triennial  convention 
of  the  general  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  deno- 
mination. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  financial  year 
ending  April  1st,  1845,  have  been  as  follows:  From 
legacies  and  donations  by  individuals,  churches  arid 
auxiliary  societies,  §71,876  20;  from  the  general 
government  and  other  societies,  §10,400;  from  Mis- 
sionary Mag -.zine,  §26  75;  expenditures  §94,785  28; 
excess  of  expenditures  above  receipts,  §12  482  33; 
debt  at  the  close  of  last  year,  27  706  16;  present  debt. 
§40,188  40.  The  number  of  missions  under  the  di- 


rection of  the 

Board  is  17 

Number  of  stations  and  out-stations,  130 

“ “ missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries 109 

(of  whom  42  are  preachers,)  native 
Number  of  preachers  and  assistants,  123 

“ “ churches,  79 

“ “ baptisms  reported,  2,593 

“ “ church  members,  more  than  5,000 

“ “ schools,  56 

“ “ scholars,  about  1,350 


Two  preachers  and  three  female  assistants,  have 
joined  the  missions  during  the  year,  and  four  preach- 
ers and  female  assistants  have  been  removed  by  death 
or  other  cause. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  late  a missionary  in  China 
made  a brief  statement  to  the  board  of  the  results 
of  his  mission.  He  had  with  him  a Chinese — one  of 
his  converts — who  appeared  in  the  costume  of  his 
country,  and  sang  a verse  of  a hymn  in  his  native 
language. 

The  Baptist  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  socie- 
ty had  its  meeting  on  Thursday  P.  M.  The  regular 
reports  were  made  and  addresses  delivered. 

The  discourse  before  the  board  of  foreign  missions 
was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ide  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Baptist  Southern  Convention.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Southern  Baptist  convention,  con- 
vened at  Augusta,  Georgia,  of  delegates  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a separate  organization  of  the 
church  for  the  south,  reach  us  by  the  southern 
mails.  Their  progress  in  their  object  will  be  duly 
noticed. 


American  Biele  Society.  The  twenty-ninth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  cele- 
brated in  New  York  on  Thursday  morning — the  Hon. 
John  Cotton  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  presiding.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  seventy  new  auxiliaries  have  been 
formed.  The  receipts  last  year  were  §169,222,  an 
increase  of  §12,212  over  the  preceding  year.  All  of 
this  sum  has  been  expended,  and  a small  debt  has 
been  incurred.  There  have  been  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  429,092  bibles  and  testaments  from 
the  society’s  Depository,  besides  those  published 
abroad  at  the  society’s  expense.  The  aggregate 
issues  of  Hie  society,  since  its  formation,  are  stated 
at  four  million  thirteen  thousand  and  three  hundred 
and  fiftv-two.  Fourteen  agents  are  now  employed. 

The  board  have  remitted  §13,892  for  publishing 
Ihe  scriptures  abroad.  These,  grants  have  been  made 
for  France,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia, 
Northern  India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Address- 
es were  made  by  the  venerable  president.  Dr.  Black, 
of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  J. 
Todd,  of  Massachusets,  and  othejs. 

Annual  Exhibition  and  Concert  op  the  Pupils 
of  the  Blind  Asylum  op  New  York,  which  took 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  interesting.  While  the  audience  was  assem- 
bling, Mr.  Robert  Elder,  a pupil,  played  a voluntary 
on  the  organ,  which  was  followed  by  a grand  march 
by  the  band,  (all  blind.)  Portions  of  scripture  were 
then  read  from  raised  copies,  and  examinations  took 
place,  in  geography,  astronomy,  chemistry,  history, 
&c.,  and  the  replies  in  every  ease  were  prompt,  and 
evinced  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  different 
subjects. 

The  New  York  State  Colonization  Society. 
The  thirteenth  anniversary  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening.  The  whole  amount  of  funds  collected  du- 
ring the.  Iasi  year  was,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port §5,756.  being  an  increase  of  §2,797  over  the 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year;  the  balance  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  is  about  § I 000.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLain,  of  Wash- 
ington, secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  so- 
ciety. 

Statistics  of  Wesletism.  The  following, 
though  not  belonging  lo  our  country,  may  be  appro- 
priately placed  along  side  of  our  annual  reports. 

The  Wesleyan  «nvs  “there  are  426  circuits  in 
Great  Britain,  and  1,120  itinerant  and  supernumera- 
ry preachers,  averaging  2 2-3  to  each  circuit.  There 
are  14,413  local  preachers  averaging  31j  to  each 
circuit.  The  number  of  sermons  delivered  weekly 
by  itinerant  and  supernumerary  preachers  is  3. 951, 
or  205,442  in  the  year.  The  number  of  sermons  by- 
local  preachers  weekly  is  1 1,641  ar  705,332  in  the 
year.  The  number  of  miles  annually  travelled  by 
itinerant  preachers  (exclusive  of  special  journeys 
and  conference)  is  319,091.  Numbers  of  miles  an- 
nually travelled  by  local  preachers  2,947,448.  Total, 
three  millions  two  hundred  ami  sixty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles;  or  a distance  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

A Schismatic  Mormon  Convention.  We  find  the 
following  account  in  the  Pittsburg  Advertiser  of  the 
7th  instant. 

More  Mormon  Fanaticism.  Very  few  of  our  rea- 
ders we  presume  are  aware  that  Pittsburg  is  the 
centre  of  a very  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
the  Mormon  delusion,  and  that  Grand  Councils  and 
conventions  and  quorums  are  held  here,  and  that  a 
semi-monthly  paper  is  published.  The  head  of  th i3 
branch  of  these  modern  imposters  is  Sidney  Rigdon 
who  was  well  known  in  this  region,  as  a Baptist 
preacher,  before  he  united  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  Joe  Smith.  Since  the  death  of  the  latter,  Rig- 
don has  fallen  out  with  the  “council  of  twelve’’ 
who  now  rule  at  Nauvoo,  and  was  forcibly  compelled 
to  leave  the  “city  of  thieves.”  We  do  not  under- 
stand exactly  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  but  believe 
that  Rigdon,  who  was  one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  high  presidency,— Joe  and  Hiram  Smith,  being 
the  other  two,— on  the  death  of  the  Smiths,  consi- 
dered himself  of  the  highest  power  and  authority 
among  the  “Saints.”  The  “council  of  twelve,”  the 
next  in  authority,  not  relishing  this,  usurped  the  su- 
preme power,  asserting  that  as  the  quorum  of  presi- 
dents was  broken,  it  could  not  be  restored.  They 
therefore  expelled  Rigdon,  and  have  maintained  their 
power  to  the  present.  Many  of  ihe  “Saints,”  how- 
ever, have  rallied  around  Rigdon,  who  has  establish- 
ed himself  in  this  city,  and  has  lately  received  so 
many  new  revelations  that  he  bids  fair  to  rival  Joe 
Smith  himself. 
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A friend  has  given  us  a copy  of  the  Mormon  pa- 
per published  in  this  city,  which  is  called  the  “Mes- 
senger and  Advocate,”  of  date  May  1st,  from  which 
we  learn  that  a “conference  of  the  Church  ofChrist,” 
as  it  is  denominated,  has  been  held  in  this  city,  com- 
mencing on  the  fflh  of  April,  and. ending  on  the  11th. 
Ey  this  “conference,”  the  “Kingdom  of  God,”  as 
these  fanatics  say,  was  organized  in  this  city.  From 
a portion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  we  append 
a few  extracts,  to  show  our  readers  that  quite  as 
strange  things  are  enacted  in  this  enlightened  age  as 
ever  took  place  in  the  darkest  eras.  On  Monday, 
the  7th  of  April,  the  “Kingdom  of  God”  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  editor  does  not  forget  to  tell  us,  it  was 
the  very  day  on  which  the  great  earthquake  took 
place  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  Wednesday,  the  9th , 
the  following  extraordinary  proceedings  are  said  to 
have  taken  place: 

“ Wednesday  afternoon , 2 o'clock. 

“Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Austin  Cowles;  the  first  presi- 
dency and  the  high  quorum  entered  and  took  their 
seals.  President  Rigdon  arose  and  read  hymn  on 
page  104,  “arise,  arise,  with  joy  survey,”  which  was 
sung  by  the  conference. 

After  which,  President  Rigdon  said,  since  the 
commencement  of  this  conference,  I have  had  one 
unceasing  desire,  deep  and  intense,  that  was,  to  have 
the  matter  forever  put  at  rest,  whether  God  would 
accept  our  work.  The  Spirit  whispered  to  me  this 
morning  to  set  apart  some  brethren,  arid  consecrate 
them  to  God,  in  a room  in  my  own  house,  which  I 
did;  (which  was  the  reason  I was  not  with  you  this 
morning,)  and  after  the  washing  and  anointing  and 
the  Patriarchia!  seal,  as  the  Lord  had  directed  me, 
we  kneeled,  and  in  solemn  prayer  we  asked  God  to 
accept  the  work  we  had  done;  during  the  time  of 
prayer  there  appeared  over  our  heads,  in  the  room, 
a ray  of  light  forming  a hollow  square,  inside  of 
which,  stood  a company  of  heavenly  messengers,  j 
each  with  a banner  in  his  hand,  with  their  eyes  look-  i 
ing  downward  upon  us,  their  countenances  expres-  j 
sive  of  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  what  was  then 
passing  on  the  eaith;  there  also  appeared  heavenly 
messengers  on  horseback  with  crowns  upon  their 
heads,  and  plumes  floating  in  the  air,  dresssed  in 
glorious  attire,  until  like  Elisha,  we  cried  in  our 
hearts,  “the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereof;”  even  my  little  son  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
saw  the  vision,  and  gazed  with  great  astonishment, 
saying,  that  he  thought  his  imagination  was  running 
away  with  him,  after  which  he  arose  and  lilted  our 
hands  to  heaven  in  holy  convocation  to  God,  at 
which  time,  was  shown  an  angel  in  heaven  register- 
ing the  acceptance  of  our  work,  and  the  decree  of 
the  Great  God,  that  the  kingdom  is  ours,  and  we 
shall  prevail;  my  anxieties,  therefore,  in  relation  to 
our  work  in  organizing  the  kingdom,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  that  organization,  by  our  heavenly  Father,  are 
now  forever  at  rest. 

Elder  Wm  E.  McLellin,  then  arose  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  manifestation  to  the  power  of  God  in 
the  heavenly  vision;  he  then  gave  the  substance  of  a 
revelation  given  this  morning  relative  to  the  open- 
ing ceremony  of  the  consecration;  after  which  he 
kneeled  and  dedicated  the  conference  by  prayer,  fie 
then  arose,  and  said,  brethren,  I wish  to  say  some 
tilings  to  you  which  will  benefit  you  on  the  present 
occasion;  he  set  forth  in  a clear  manner,  the  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  fulness  of  human  happi- 
ness, giving  much  imporiant  instruction  in  relation 
to  it. 

President  Rigdon  then  proceeded  to  erdain  Hiram 
Falk  and  Curtis  Hodges  to  the  office  of  High  Priests. 
After  which  several  bottles  of  oil  were  presented  and 
consecrated  to  the  Lord. 

The  next  day,  April  10th,  evep  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  our  great  fire,  was  spent  in  “washings”  and 
“anointings,”  and  “consecraiions,”  &.C.,  untol  noon. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  2 o’clock,  the  “conference”  met 
again.  At  this  time  the  fire  was  raging  in  fearful 
sublimity.  We  here  copy  the  proceeilirsgs  of  that 
afternoon,  together  with  the  notice  taken  of  the 
lire,  that  our  readers  may  know  to  whom  they  are 
indebted,  according  to  these  men,  that  the  fire  was 
stayed: 

“The  washing  and  anointing  was  continued  until 
all  the  official  members  present  were  anointed.  Af- 
ter having  finished  the  anointing,  President  Rigdon 
read  a hymn  which  was  sung;  alter  which  all  the 
quorums  took  their  seats  in  proper  order,  to  receive 
their  Patriarchal  seal.  The  Patriarch  then  proceed- 
ed to  place  his  seal  upon  their  heads, -sealing  upon 
them  all  the  promises  and  prophesyings  pronounced 
upon  them,  during  their  washing  and  anointing,  com- 
mencing with  the  quorum  of  the  twelve;  next  in  or- 
der came  the  presidents  of  the  stake  at  Pittsburg, 
and  the  high  council.  Alter  these  quorums  had  re- 
ceived their  Patriarchal  sea!,  the  conlerenee  adjourn- 


ed until  to-morrow  morningat9  o’clock.  Benediction 
by  president  S.  Rigdon.” 

This  was  the  afternoon  of  the  great  fire  which  de- 
solated our  city.  While  we  were  thus  organizing  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  consecrating  the  officers 
thereof,  to  the  most  High,  our  city  was  fast  laying  in 
ruins  by  the  violence  of  fire;  and  our  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  distress,  and  con- 
fusion, were  flying  for  their  lives,  amidst  the  ragings 
of  the  devouring  elements,  to  places  of  safety,  and 
leaving  their  all  to  perish  in  the  common  ruin.  In 
the  closing  prayer,  for  the  adjournment,  President 
Rigdon  presented  before  the  Lord  the  deep  distress 
and  great  calamity  which  was  then  befalling  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city;  presenting  before  the  heavens 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  sufferings  and 
deep  afflictions  that  were  overwhelming  our  city; 
praying  God  to  stay  the  violence  of  fire,  that  our 
whole  cify  he  not  laid  in  ruins-— in  which  prayer  the 
conference  joined  with  all  the  feelings  of  their  soul. 
During  this  prayer,  an  escort  of  heavenly  messen- 
gers that  had  hovered  around  us  during  the  time  of 
this  conference,  were  seen  leaving  the  room,  the 
course  of  the  wind  w as  instantly  changed,  and  the 
violence  of  the  flames  was  stayed,  “and  our  city 
saved  from  an  entire  overthrow.” 

So.  these  fanatics  quietly  pursued  their  mumme- 
ries while  the  city  was  consuming.  The  claims  of 
humanity,  the  terrible  sublimity  ofihe  spectacle, 
could  not  withdraw  them  from  the  practice  of  their 
impious  ceremonies.  Our  citizens  would  have 
thanked  them  to  have  sent  their  “escort  of  heavenly 
messengers”  a little  sooner,  and  not  have  waited 
until  the  fairest  part  of  our  city  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  many  lives  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  devouring 
element. 

Our  readers  are  probably  disgusted  with  what  we 
have  already  given  them  of  this  specimen  of  the  sad 
weakness  and  knavery  of  human  nature.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  this  body,  each  day  of 
which  was  made  up  of  blasphemous  mummery,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  Patriarch  should  have  fifty  cents 
for  each  blessing  he  delivered.  He  did  not  forget 
the  means  of  “raising  the  wind.”  The  following  is 
also  gravely  told: 

“Wm.  E.  McLellin  then  arose,  and  related  to  the 
conference  the  substance  of  a revelation  given  to 
himself  and  Joseph  JV1.  Cole,  on  last  evening,  while 
in  their  room  at  the  house  of  president  S.  Rigdon, 
after  having  offered  up  solemn  prayer  to  God,  which 
was  relative  to  the  bones  of  the  said  Joseph  M.Cole; 
it  having  been  shown  in  a previous  vision,  that  bro- 
ther Cole  should  be  slain  before  the  coming  of  the 
Savior.  The  revelation  had  required  on  the  part  of 
brother  McLellin,  that  he  should  enter  into  a cove- 
nant with  brother  Cole  to  carry  his  bones  with  him, 
as  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  out  ol  Egypt, 
until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  meet  Jesus  upon 
mount  Olivet;  that  there  his  bones  might  with  the 
bones  of  his  brother  and  namesake,  who  was  carried 
thither  out  of  Egypt,  come  lorth  together  in  the  morn 
of  the  resurrection,  to  partake  in  the  triumph  and 
glories  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Our  readers  will  bear  with  U9,  if  we  copy  the 
closing  proceedings  of  tins  famous  convocation. — 
After  various  proceedings  are  related,  among  which 
are  the  confirming  of  “two  sisters”  who  had  been 
baptized  the  evening  previous,  the  account  pro- 
ceeds: 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  then  received  as  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  confe- 
rence. 

The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  was  also  re- 
ceived as  a revelation  from  God,  containing  the  pattern 
for  the  organization  of  his  church,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  then  stood  upon  their  feet,  with 
their  hands  lifted  to  heaven,  and  received  the  holy 
convocation,  presenting  the  covenants  which  they 
itad  entered  into,  before  God,  and  all  the  work  they 
had  done,  asking  God  to  register  it  in  heaven,  and 
place  his  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  great  work 
they  had  done  before  him;  which  the  Lord  did,  and 
bore  testimony  by  his  Spirit,  that  he  had  accepted 
their  work,  and  placed  tas  seal  upon  it. 

Elder  J.  M.  Cole  then  related  to  the  conference  a 
vision  of  heaven,  shown  to  him  last  fall,  giving  a his- 
tory ol  all  the  important  events  which  shall  transpire 
in  the  world  until  the  Savior  comes. 

Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  this  city,  on  the 
6lh  of  April,  1846. 

SIDNEY  RIGDON,  President. 

Wm.  E.  M’Lellin,  Joseph  M.  Cole,  George  W. 
Robinson,  Secrelanes. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Convention  met  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky , on  the  1st  ol  May,  1845,  for  the 
purpose  ol  considering  the  propriety  of  the  southern 
members  of  the  church  separating  from  the  northern 
members,  and  organizing  a southern  church  under 


which  bishops  (and  perhaps  other  ministers  and 
members)  will  be  allowed  to  hold  slaves. 

For  preliminary  arrangements,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierre,  of  Georgia,  was  called  to  the  rhair — who 
invoked  the  Throne  of  Graee,  asked  the  Divine  bless- 
ings, and  read  an  appropr  iate  portion  of  scripture. 

The  Rev.  T.  N.  Ralston,  of  Kentucky,  was  offi- 
ciating as  secretary,  and  proceeded  to  rail  the  con- 
ference in  order,  beginning  with  Kentucky.  There 
were  found  to  be  present  eighty  two  members  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  two  that  had  been  elected. — 
The  following  gentlemen  responded,  presenting  their 
certificates  of  election  in  due  form. 

Kentucky  Conference.  H.  B.  Bascom,  D.  D..  Ed- 
ward Stevenson,  H.  H.  Ravanangh,  B.  T.  Crouch, 
Wm.  Gunn.  G.  W.  Taylor.  G.  W.  Brush,  J.  C.  Har- 
rison, B.  H.  M’Cown,  J.  King,  J.  James,  and  T.  N. 
Ralston. 

Missouri  Conference.  A.  Monroe,  Jesse  Green,  J. 
Glanville,  W.  Browning,  W.  Patton,  J H Linn,  T. 
Johnson,  and  J.  Boyle. 

Holstvn  Conference.  Creed  Fulton,  T.  K-  Catlett, 
T.  Springfield,  R.  M.  Stevens,  and  T.  Sullies. 

Virginia  Conference  T Crowder,  J.  Early,  W.  A. 
Smith.  D.  D.,  L M.  Lee,  H.  B.  Cowles,  D.  S.  Dog- 
ged. A.  Penn,  and  A.  Dibp  II. 

North  Carolina  Conference.  S.  S.  Bryant,  J.  T. 
Brame,  H.  G.  Leigh,  B.  T.  Blake,  P.  Dotib,  and  R, 
J.  Carson. 

Memphis  Conference.  M.  Brock,  G.  W.  D-  Harris, 
W.  M’Mahan,  T.  Joyner,  A.  Davidson,  W.  L.  M’Al- 
isfer,  and  T»  Smith. 

Tennessee.  Conference.  R.  Paine,  D.  D..  J.  B. 
M’Ferreh,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  F E.  Pitts,  A.  F-  Dris- 
kill,  J W.  Hanner,  J.  Boucher,  T.  Maddin,  F.  G. 
Ferguson,  and  R.  L.  Andrews. 

Mississippi  Conference.  L Campbell. 

Arkansas  Conference.  John  Harrell,  J.  Custer.  J. 
F.  Truslow,  and  J,  C.  Parker. 

Indian  Mission  Conference.  D.  B.  Cumming,  and 
E.  T.  Peery. 

South  Carolina  Conference.  W.  Capers,  D.  D., 
W.  M.  Wightman,  H.  A.  C.  Walker,  S.  Dunwoody, 
B.  English,  W.  Smith,  S.  W.  Capers,  and  R.  J. 
Body. 

Georgia  Conference.  J.  Borring,  L.  Pierce,  D.  D., 
J.  W.  Glenn,  J.  E.  Evans,  S Anthony,  J.  B Payne, 
A.  B.  Longstreet,  LL.  D-,  and  J.  Brong. 

Florida  Conference.  P.  P.  Smith,  and  T.  C.  Ben- 
n ing. 

.Alabama  Conference.  J.  Hamilton.  D.  D.,  J-  Bor- 
ing, D-  D.,  T.  O.  Summers,  T.  H.  Capers,  E.  V.  Le- 
vert,  and  E.  Callaway. 

Texas  Conference.  L.  Fowler,  and  F.  Wilson. 

Dr.  Capers  remarked  with  some  delicacy  that  he 
would  like  to  see  one  or  the  other  of  the  venera- 
ble superintendents  present  (Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drews,) occupy  the  chair.  He  knew  of  no  Metho- 
dist meeting,  from  a general  conference  to  a leaders’ 
meeting,  or  a class  meeting,  where  the  bishops  had 
not  a right  to  preside.  He  said  in  substance,  that 
they  claimed  to  be  Methodists,  and  had  no  revolu- 
tionary purposes  to  accomplish;  but  on  the  contrary, 
ever  wished  to  maintain  and  carry  out  Methodism 
in  its  true  and  legitimate  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
economy.  Dr.  Longstreet  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  now  in  attendance,  be  requested  to 
preside  over  the  meeting  from  day  to  day  accord- 
ing to  such  arrangements  as  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

Drs.  Capers.  Longstreet;  Payne,  Rev.  B.  T. 
Crouch,  Rev.  J.  Early,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Stringfield, 
advocated  the  resolution,  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

■Bishop  Soule  arose  and  responded,  that  he  felt 
greatly  gratified  at  this  manilestation  of  the  good 
will  and  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  tiiat  in  this 
sentiment  his  colleague  fully  concurred  with  him. — 
They,  however,  wished  to  postpone  a definite  reply 
till  next  morning. 

The  residue  of  this  day’s  session  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting. 

After  a ni-hl’s  reflection,  and  consultation  with  his 
associate  bishops,  on  the  convention  assembling  the 
second  morning,  Bishop  Soule  addressed  them  in  a 
very  feeling  strain,  and  took  the  chair;  Bishops  An- 
drews and  Morris  attending. 

A debate  of  some  length  occurred,  rela'ive  toem- 
ploy  ing  reporters.  It  seems  to  have  been  terminated 
by  the  convention  unanimously  asking  Bishop  Soule 
for  a copy  of  his  address,  for  publication. 

The  president  announced  the  committee  on  mis- 
sions as  follows,  viz, 

South  Carolina  conference— Wm.  Capers. 

Georgia  conference — J.  E.  Evans. 

Virginia  conlertnce — Thus.  Crowder. 

Texas  conference — L.  Fowler. 

Missouri  ceofereaGe—1 Thos.  Johnson, 
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Kentucky  conference — H H Kavanaugh. 

Holsion  conference — G.  Fulton. 

Tennessee  conference — A.  L.  P.  Green. 

North  Carolina  conference — B.  T.  Blake. 

Memphis  conference — W.  McMahan. 

Mississippi  conleience — S.  VV.  Speer. 

Alabama  conference — E.  Calloivay. 

Florida  conference — P.  P.  Smith. 

Indian  Mission  confeience — E.  T.  Peery. 

Arkansas  conference — John  Harrell. 

Reports,  memorials,  &c.,  were  called  for,  and  Mr. 
Wightman  presented  an  appeal  from  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Buike,  of  Cincinnati,  to  all  the  annual  confer- 
ences; winch  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Crouch  presented  sundry  memorials  from  the 
Lexington,  Hardinsourg,  and  Augusta  distri.  ts,  Ken- 
tucky conference,  whicti  were  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 

Mr.  Truslow  presented  a similar  paper  from 
Batesville,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Green, of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Kavanaugh,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Kentucky,  presented  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
which  were  all  referred  to  tiie  committee  on  organi-  : 
zalion.  ; 

Mond'iy,  May  5.  Bishop  Soule  in  the  chair — de-  I 
Totional  exercises  by  Dr.  Winans. 

Dr.  Winans  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  moved  to  refer  to  the  committee  on  organi- 
zation: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  organization  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  or  not  anything  has 
transpired  during  the  past  year  to  render  it  possible 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  under  the  same  general  conference  jurisdic- 
tion, without  the  rum  of  southern  Methodism. 

As  this  resolution  involves  some  very  important 
considerations,  Dr.  W.  said  he  wisned  to  accompany 
the  motion  for  its  reference  with  some  remarks. — 
Necessity,  he  said,  can  only  justify  the  meeting  of  this 
convention;  expediency  could  not.  He  assumed  that 
at  the  close  ot  the  late  general  conference  this  neces- 
sity did  exist,  nor  did  he  deem  it  necessary  for  him 
to  adduce  any  testimony  to  establish  the  fact.  He 
said  slavery  w as  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
southern  society  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  disentangle  it,  nor  can  any  religious  society  avoid, 
if  it  would,  connection  with  this  institution.  It  is 
also  true,  mat  public  opinion  rallies  around  this  in- 
stitution with  great  jealousy,  and  that  he  who  comes 
to  the  south  or  lives  in  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
arrays  himself  against  slavery,  disqualifies  himself 
from  exercising  any  influence  whatever.  He  who 
would  oppose  slavery  can  have  no  influence  in  the 
suuui  civnlj,  politically,  or  ecclesiastically. 

He  adverted  to  the  lact,  that,  to  this  day,  the  ill— 
juuged  course  of  Bishop  Coke  on  the  subject  is  felt 
most  disadvautageou  ly  to  the  interests  oi  southern 
Methouisin.  J'he  interests  pul  in  peril  were  not  mere- 
ly those  connected  with  the  preachers.  1'liey  could 
have  Dome  me  outrage  upon  their  rights  which  the 
action  ui  the  majority  had  perpetrated,  it  was  not 
personal  leeling — nut  the  wounded  esprit  du  corps  on 
the  part  ul  the  southern  delegates,  which  demanded 
satisfaction.  it  was  a conviction  Llial  those  outrages 
would  disqualily  them  lor  their  great  and  sole  work; 
the  preaching  ol  God’s  word  throughout  the  southern  I 
country,  This  conviction  had  led  to  their  solemn 
declaration  near  the  close  ol  me  general  conference. 
Have  tney  not  been  borne  out  lu  the  judgment  then 
made?  Ask  the  voice  which  has  come  up  from  every 
part  ol  this  southern  country,  whether  it  is  so.  The 
answer  is,  that  it  the  delegates  were  at  lault,  it  was 
that  tney  bore  so  long  and  so  patiently.  And  who  is 
to  be  Judge  in  this  case?  Al  e the  northern  papers 
competent  lo  judge,  whose  conductors  view'  the  mat- 
ter ihrough  toe  medium  of  passion,  prejudice,  and 
commitment? 

VVe  cannot  hesitate  to  proceed  to  a separate  organ- 
ization. Has  anything  transpired  to  change  the  as- 
pect ol  tilings  since  the  last  general  conference?  He 
knew  ol  none.  Has  the  south  evinced  any  disposition 
to  draw  back?  Yes.  In  N.  Orleans  there  is  one  mem- 
ber ol  tne  whole  Clinton  opposed  to  division,  in  tne 
Natchez  district  there  is  one.  in  the  whole  Mississip- 
pi coulereuce  f/iree.  And  twelve  jut  of  the  fifteen 
commences  represented  here  present  about  the  same 
stale  ol  things. 

Tne  property  question!  The  cry  has  been  raised, 
that  by  separation  we  would  lurleit  our  claims  to  the 
Church  property.  He  would  not  impugn  the  motives 
ol  those  who  had  started  the  question,  yet  he  appie- 
heuded  not  the  slightest  danger;  but  supposing  there 
is  danger — oiiouid  tin  is  operate  on  our  minds?  Sup- 
pose we  lose  every  college,  churcri,  parsonage — all 
our  lines — snould  that  deter  us  from  carrying  out 
our  purposes?  i'hese  considerations  should  have  no 
weight  whatever.  There  is  equity  in  our  courts  of 
justice  m these  UnileU  Stales,  auu  they  will  be  open 
to  Ueax  us  upon  tuts  subject,  it  we  for  a good  cause 


separate-  as  it  will  be — we  will  hold  the  properly  ol 
the  church.  He  enterlained  no  doubt  of  the  validity 
of  our  rights;  and  the  man  who  would  swerve  from 
his  duty  from  property  considerations,  would  prove 
recreant  to  the  interest  ol  his  trust,  and  deserves  to  be 
branded  with  infamy. 

Propositions  for  reconciliation.  Whence  do  they 
come?  From  the  north?  If  so,  what  are  the  terms? 
Submit  to  mother  church!  The  north  is  made  up  of 
far  seeing  Yankees.  They  have  made  rio  proposi- 
tions, or  if  they  have,  they  have  been  very  sparing  in 
those  propositions.  They  have  condemned  Bishop 
Andrew’s  connexion  with  slavery,  and  to  this  we 
must  submit.  And  what  do  they  offer  as  the  remu 
r.eration  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  south?  That 
no  abolitionist  should  be  made  a bishop!  Great  conces- 
sion!! He  had  no  objection  to  an  abolition  bishop,  if 
he  be  a prudent  abolitionist.  He  may  come  to  the 
south  villi  his  abolitionism  flaming  iri  his  heart  ’till 
his  bones  ache,  yet  if  he  will  be  discreet,  keeping 
his  sentiments  to  himself— and  he  will  consult  his 
prudence  when  in  the  south — he  will  do  us  no  harm. 
But  who  is  an  abolitionist?  You  may  place  your 
magnifying  glass  upon  him,  hut  you  cannot  take 
his  dimensions — he  is  like  the  French  fashion,  always 
changing. 

Another  term  of  compromise.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  should 
not  medle  with  the-  subject  of  slavery.  This  has 
caused  the  shout  of  “glory.”  Yet,  this  proposition 
is  not  from  the  north.  The  north  will  give  no  such 
pledge.  Dr.  Winans,  said  that  he  knew  that  they 
would  never  rest  until  slavery  was  driven  from  the 
church,  if  the  Union  be  preserved  or  maintained. — 
Biit  we  are  admonished  to  pause.  He  would  ask  for 
what?  Ho  could  see  no  prospect  of  a retraction  upon 
the  pari  of  the  north.  He  would  be  willing  to  wait 
twenty  years — to  lie  down  in  his  grave,  if  he  could 
believe  that,  finally,  the  dilficulty  could  be  amicably 
settled.  He  had  however,  not  seen  any  indication  of 
a better  state  of  things.  'The  last  document  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  shows  more  determined 
opposition  than  ever.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  wait  for  another  general  conference  and  con- 
ciliate the  majority,  or  recruit  our  numbers  and  whip 
them  in  by  vote.  To  whip  them  by  numbers  was 
Impossible.  They  understand  how  to  secure  num- 
bers. They  can  manufacture  a U\W  four  weeks'  circuit 
out  of  two  little  appointments.  No,  sir,  we  can  out 
speak  them,  but  they  will  always  be  able  to  out  vote 
us.  We  cannot  conciliate  them.  They  will  not  re- 
pent. Postpone  action  until  another  general  confer- 
ence, and  they  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have 
yielded  the  question;  will  take  heart,  and  look  confi- 
dently to  our  submission  in  all  things. 

Let  your  committee  investigate  the  matter,  and  if 
they  can  see  a speck  as  large  as  a man’s  hand  in  the 
religious  horizon,  we  will  shout  “glory,”  and,  like 
Elijah,  we  will  wait  for  the  rain.  We  would  wait  if 
we  could  see  the  last  prospect  of  repentance  in  our 
northern  brethren.  Could  the  connectional  union  be 
preserved,  and  the  south  be  saved  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  such  exalted  plea- 
sure, such  heart  felt  happiness.  But  the  ease  was  ab- 
solutely hopeless,  Dr.  Winans  concluded  with  an 
able  view  of  the  political  bearing  of  the  question. — 
He  declared  his  conviction  that  the  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  would  not  have  any  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  Union  of  the  slates.  On 
ttie  contrary  he  maintained  that  we  should  preserve 
the  Union  of  the  states  by  dividing  the  church.  It 
would  put  a s’op  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion on  religious  grounds.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
church  would  be  rid  of  their  “connection  with  slave- 
ry,” and  no  room  would  be  left  for  those  agitators 
who  plead  conscience.  Their  strongest  weapon  would 
thus  be  wrested  from  them. 

Dr.  Capers  had  no  objection  to  instructing  the 
committee  as  to  the  matter  proposed,  though  he  did 
not  doubt  it  would  come  under  consideration  in  com- 
I mittee  without  the  instruction.  He  suggested  a 
change  in  tne  wording  of  the  motion  to  instruct, 
which  Dr.  Winans  accepted.  And  he  proceeded  to 
remark,  on  the  general  subject,  to  the  effect  that 
there  had  always  been  troubles  in  the  church  by 
I contentions  in  the  general  conference — llial  the  his- 
i tory  of  those  contentions  proved  how  important  it 
| was  to  curb  the  action  of  bare  majorities  in  that  body. 

[ He  first  look  part  in  a general  conference,  alter  the 
| compromise  law  of  1816  had  settled  the  conflict  on 
I slavery.  But  he  fut  ud  a conflict  scarcely  less  excit- 
I mg  on  the  Episcopacy.  This  gr--w  warmer,  and  ab- 
I soroed  the  slavery  question  in  the  general  confer- 
| etiees  of  1824  and  1828.  That  controversy  about  the 
'Episcopacy  gave  rest,  lor  the  time,  to  the  southern 
churches  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  parties  were 
loruied  m tne  general  conference  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  Episcopal  question,  or,  as  it  Was  commonly 
called,  "the  presiding  elder  question.” 

This  question  had  produced  at  feast  one  olher  good , 


effect  li  had  united  the  south  and  west  as  one  man 
— Ohio  and  Carolina  standing  side  by  side  for  an  effi- 
cient superintendf  ncy  as  necessary  to  an  effective 
itinerancy.  This  union  of  the  west  and  south  ena- 
bled them  to  pot  down  the  revolutionising  scheme  at 
those  times,  and  preserve  the  Episcopacy  from  being 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  by  annual 
conferences.  Since  then  abolitionism  had  sprung  up 
3iid  extended  itsell  widely  in  the  church  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  And  it  ivas  a proof  of  its  extent, 
and  of  its  power  where  it  extended,  that  the  west  in 
the  free  states  had  been  severed  ftom  the  south  and 
southwest  with  New  England  lo  undo  the  south  and 
southwest  on  account  of  slavery,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  crusade  on  southern  Methodist  rights,  as  settled 
by  the  discipline,  to  give  up  the  Epicopacv  also,  and 
degrade  it  to  a mere  office  like  that  of  an  editor  or 
book  agent,  created  and  to  he  dispensed  with  at  the 
will  of  a general  conference. 

This  union  of  the  west  and  north  and  east  gave  a 
majority  against  the  south  and  southwest,  which 
made  it  hopeless  for  them  to  remain  under  the  same 
general  conference  jurisdiction.  Both  for  our  rights 
as  Christian  citizens  of  slaveholding  states,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  an  efficient  itinerancy  and  the 
principles  of  our  church  government  as  the  south, 
southwest,  and  west  have  afl  along  maintained  them 
till  the  last  general  conference,  and  the  south  and 
southwest,  at  least,  must  ever  maintain  them,  he  saw 
no  shadow  of  hope  but  in  a separate  organization, 
on  the  basis  provided  in  the  justice  and  brotherly 
love  which  lingered  in  the  final  action  of  the  general 
conference,  in  their  adoption  of  the  report  of  their 
committee  of  nine.  During  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  general  conference  every  thing  was  put 
to  hazard  at  the  south.  In  Charleston  the  mattergot 
into  the  papers  in  the  shape  of  a crimination,  if  not 
denunciation  of  the  southern  delegates,  lor  remain- 
ing, as  members  of  a body  in  such  a discussion;  and 
had  not  the  declaration  of  the  southern  delegates,  and 
the  provisional  measures  for  separation  come  when 
they  did,  our  missions  in  the  low  country  would  have 
been  broken  up  at  once. 

Mr  Crowder  approved  heartily  of  the  resolution, 
and  concurred  in  the  views  presented  by  the  preced- 
ing speakers. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Drake  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  organization  be, 
and  are  heieby  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  reporting  resolutions,  tn  case  a division 
should  take  place,  leaving  the  way  open  for  reunion 
in  terms  which  shall  not  compromise  the  interest  of 
the  southern,  and  which  shall  meet,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  views  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  church. 

This  resolution  led  to  ail  animated  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Drake,  McFerrin,  Early,  Longstreet, 
and  Stringfield  took  part,  and,  after  having  been 
changed  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
presented  by  the  mover  into  that  stated  above,  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Smith  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  begged  to  have  laid  on  the  table  unlil  to- 
morrow: 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  con- 
ferences in  the  south  and  southwestern  states,  in  general 
oonvention  assembled,  That  vve  cannot  sanction  the 
action  of  tiie  late  general  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by 
remaining  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
this  body,  without  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ihe  church  and  the  country;  we,  therefore, 
hereby  instruct  the  committee  on  organization  that 
if,  upon  a careful  exaininhlion  of  the  whole  subject, 
they  find  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
that  the  northern  majority  will  recede  from  their 
position  and  give  some  sale  guaranty  for  the  future 
securiiy  of  our  civil  and  eclesiastical  rights,  that 
they  report  in  favor  of  a separat.on  from  the  eclesi- 
aslical  jurisdiction  of  the  said  general  conference. 
The  conventioned  adjjurned. 

Fifth  day— Tuesday,  May  6.  After  prayers,  some 
discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  re- 
ported in  some  of  the  papers.  A more  eligible  posi- 
tion was  assigned  the  reporters  to  guard  against  er- 
rors. 

Dr.  Boring,  of  Alabama,  slate!  that  a report  had 
got  out  that  tie  Alabama  delegation  was  opposed  to 
separation.  It  was  not  true.  They  were  not  only 
in  favor  of  separation,  bul  instructed  to  support  it. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  rose  in  his  place  late  in 
tne  day  and  catled  up  the  resolution  which  he,  in 
! cotijuclion  with  Dr.  Pierce,  yesterday  otfered,  in- 
slrucliiig  the  committee  on  organization  to  bring  in 
a report  in  favor  of  separation.  Dr.  Smith  spoke 
j for  over  two  hours  in  a very  plain,  but  eloquent 
I style,  in  support  of  the  resolution  which  lie  ottered. 

I When  he  closed  the  convention  adjourned. 

, Sixth  day — Wednesday,  May  7.  Bishop  Andrew  ]a 
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the  chair.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crowder  opened  the  con- 
vention with  religious  services. 

Bishop  Soule  entered  and  took  the  chair  by  reruest 
of  Bishop  Andrew. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered  on  a 
previous  occasion  by  Dr.  Smith  was  resumed.  Dr. 
Pierce  and  Dr.  Capers  advocated  the  resolution,  and 
set  forth  with  great  earnestness,  the  absolute,  unde- 
niable irreversible  necessity  of  an  independent  orga- 
nization. 

When  Dr.  Capers  had  closed,  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

The  Methodist  Conference  of  New  Jersey. — 
Mount  Holly,  JV.  J,  April  30,  1845.  Our  quiet  town 
has  been  during  the  last  week,  a scene  of  unusual 
interest,  owing  to  the  session  of  the  annual  confe- 
rence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which 
convened  here  last  Wednesday.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty  clergymen  of  that  denomination,  from 
different  parts  of  the  state,  are  assembled  here,  to 
attend  on  the  deliberations  of  the  conference.  Bi- 
shop Waugh,  of  Baltimore,  presides,  assisted  by 
Bishop  Janes.  Our  citizens  of  various  classes,  man- 
ifest no  small  interest  in  the  debates  that  occur  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  the  religious  services  to  which  the 
evenings  are  devoted.  The  statistics  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  New  Jersey,  show  its  increase  to  have 
been  very  rapid  during  a few  years  past,  and  its  pre- 
sent position  to  be  in  advance  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation. For  the  year  1844  they  stand  as  follows: 


Itinerant  ministers,  134 

Churches  and  chapels  ' 254 

Sunday  school  scholars,  15,246 

Communicants,  32,157 


It  is  pleasing  to  see  among  the  ministers  called  to- 
gether by  this  occasion,  some  of  those  old  veterans 
in  the  work  of  evangelizing,  to  whom  the  people,  in 
the  more  destitute  ar.d  sparsely  settled  portion  of 
our  state  owe  so  much  for  ther  self-denying  services 
in  years  gone  by.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  young  men  who  are  com- 
ing forward  to  take  their  places,  they  will  not  be  un- 
worthy to  sustain  the  repution  of  their  fathers. 


CANALS  AND  RAIL  ROADS. 


The  impetus  in  favor  of  the  constructing  means 
for  transportation  which  is  at  this  moment  exerted, 
has  never  before  been  equalled.  The  advantage  de- 
rived to  communities  by  having  canals  and  railroads, 
are  more  generally  appreciated,  and  no  community 
will  long  be  willing  to  see  their  neighbor  reaping 
those  advantages  without  making  an  effort  to  parti- 
cipate. 

The  construction  of  canals  is  necessarily  limited. 
Comparatively  few  can  ever  be  constructed.  Only 
where  nature  has  vouchsafed  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  the  summit  level  of  a canal  where  a tho- 
roughfare is  required,  can  that  expedient  be  resorted 
to.  Long  since,  nearly  all  the  water  that  could  be, 
has  been  so  appropriated  in  England  and  hence  we  i 
hear  of  no  new  projects  for  canals  there — and  but 
few  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c.  for  the  same 
reason.  Even  in  several  of  the  U.  States  all  the 
practicable  canal  routes  are  already  appropriated. 

There  has  been  in  England  for  some  years  past,  a 
very  warm  competition  between  sundry  of  the  ca- 
nals and  railroads  which  have  been  constructed  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  or  from  the  same  terminus. — 
This  rivalry,  like  other  competitions  for  trade,  has 
its  advantages.  Community  is  generally  benefitted — 
monopoly  is  suppressed,  and  the  utmost  perfection 
and  economy  is  insured,  not  unfrequently  however 
at  the  too  severe  sacrifice  of  the  interests  or  some- 
times the  utter  ruin  of  one  or  both  the  competitors. 
When  this  occurs,  the  community  must  of  course 
suffer  in  turn. 

The  result  of  the  competition  between  canals  and 
railroads,  so  far,  may  thus  he  briefly  summed  up. — 
The  latter  has  been  successful  where  the  contest  is 
for  passengers  or  for  ordinary  or  light  transportation; 
the  canals  tiave  the  advantage  where  large  quantities 
of  heavy  and  cheap  articles,  such  as  coal,  oar,  lime, 
&c.  are  to  be  transported.  ^ 

By  artful  arrangements  of  tbp  tolls,  however,  the 
parties  in  competition  generally  contrive  to  meet  so 
much  of  their  opponents  advantages,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  most  of  the  profits  which  a fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  business  would  have  left  them. 

Thus  a railroad  will  oiler  to  carry  heavy  freights 
at  prices  which  they  lose  money  by,  and  calculate  to 
make  up  their  loss  by  charging  more  for  light  ar- 
ticles and  for  passage,  than,  were  it  not  for  having 
to  make  up  the  loss  thus  incurred,  they  could  afford 
to  carry  them  for.  Canal  companies  on  the  other 
hand,  meet  such  a movement  by  offering  to  take 
passengers  and  light  freight  so  exceedingly  low,  as 
to  secure  a very  material  share  of  such  business  as  at 
legitimate  rates  the  railroads  would  have  had,  The 


only  hope  for  either  concern  in  such  a contest  as  this, 
is,  the  utter  prostration  of  their  rival  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a monopoly  thereafter.  Many  have  started 
with  that  in  view,  and  not  unfrequently  find  them- 
selves aground,  high  and  dry. 

Wherever,  instead  of  a spirit  of  hostile  rivalry,  an 
amicable  arrangement  of  trade  has  been  effected, 
whereby  light  freight  and  passengers  are  left  to  their 
appropriate  and  rapid  passage  by  railroad,  and  bulky 
heavy  articles  to  the  slower  but  cheaper  canal,  and 
each  charge  a fair  price,  both  are  apt  to  be  remune- 
rated, both  interests  are  maintained,  and  the  public 
have  the  substantial  benefit  which  each  is  calculated 
to  afford. 

Whenever  both  improvements  have  become  united 
under  a single  association,  or,  as  in  some  cases  in 
England,  are  owned  by  a single  individual,  such  has 
been  the  arrangement.  Such  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
found  to  be  the  true  policy  of  those  states  that  either 
own  or  possess  a controlling  influence  over  rival 
improvements  of  this  kind,  which  run  over  the  same 
region. 

We  have  strayed  however  from  the  object  we  had 
in  view  when  we  commenced  this  article,  which  was 
simply  to  group  together  some  of  the  leading  para- 
graphs which  the  late  mails  furnish  in  relation  to 
canals  and  railroads,  by  way  of  showing  to  what  an 
extent  the  spirit — we  might  say  the  rage,  for  con- 
structing these  thoroughfares  of  intercommunication, 
is  carried. 

When  the  last  steamer  left  Europe  we  are  told 
that  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  were  busily 
employed  in  endeavors  to  suppress  the  rage  for  rail- 
road stocks, 

In  England  they  are  discussing  with  great  ear- 
nestness, certain  rail  road  projects,  some  of  which 
are  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  The  London  papers 
abound  in  articles  of  projected  rail  roads. 

It  has  been  stated  in  parliament,  that  if  a few  of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  railway  bills  now  before 
that  body,  were  to  pass,  at  least  .£130,000,000  would 
be  required  for  their  completion! 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


State. 

Miles. 

Total  cost. 

Maine, 

10 

200,000 

New  Hampshire, 

29* 

910,000 

Massachusetts, 

365* 

13,535,000 

Rhode  Island, 

47* 

2,500,000 

Connecticut, 

152 

2,905,000 

New  York, 

1,317* 

21,814,940 

Pennsylvania, 

850* 

23,112,000 

New  Jersey, 

196 

5,647,000 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

16 

40.0,000 

749* 

23,000,000 

Virginia, 

369 

5,451,000 

North  Carolina, 

247 

3,163,000 

South  Carolina, 

202 

4,000,000 

Georgia, 

640* 

9,778,000 

Florida, 

217 

3,820,000 

Alabama, 

432i 

4,656,000 

Louisiana, 

248* 

4,696,000 

Mississippi, 

210i 

5,730,000 

Tennessee, 

1601 

1,955,000 

Kentucky, 

96 

2,197.000 

Ohio, 

416 

. 3,279,000 

Indiana, 

Michigan, 

246 

4,800,000 

7381 

7,549,000 

Illinois, 

1,421 

17,010,000 

Total, 

9,378* 

172,107,940 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  undertaken  in  the  year  1840,  of  which 
1,332  miles  were  open  and  in  use;  1,707  miles  were 
graded  and  ready  for  the  superstructure;  and  the  total 
length  of  all  the  lines  was  9,378*  miles.  The  cost 
of  construction,  actual  and  computed,  $172,107,940, 
gives  an  average  of  $18,351  per  mile  of  road,  includ- 
ing buildings,  fixtures,  and  outfit.*; 

the  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — ITS 
RAPID  PROGRESS. 

The  “ Cincinnati  Chronicle ” says — “We  have  seen 
various  partial  statements  of  the  progress  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  but  mo3t  of  them  incorrect. — 
The  reports  of  the  postmaster  general  of  the  routes 
under  contract  by  the  department,  and  statements  of 
the  roads  finished  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
some  other  states,  have  enabled  us  to  make  a pretty 
accurate  table  of  the  finished  railroads  of  our  country. 
We  offer  it  to  our  readers  as  a matter  of  general  in- 
terest, and  as  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  vast 
physical  development  of  the  nation — a fact  which, 
while  it  affords  fair  grounds  of  congratulation  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  also  imposes  upon  us  the 
duty  of  making  still  more  energetic  efforts  to  raise 
the  moral  condition  and  increase  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  people. 

Table  of  finished  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
Boston  to  Portland,  Maine,  104 

Do.  New  Berwick,  Maine,  74 

Do.  Lowell,  26 


Do.  Albany,  New  York, 

Do.  Concord, 

Do.  Providence, 

Lowell,  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
Taunton  to  New  Bedford, 

Do.  Mansfield, 

Providence,  to  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
Worcester,  to  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
New  Haven  to  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Bridgeport,  to  West  Stockbridge, 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson, 

New  York,  to  Greensport, 

New  York,  to  Harlem, 

Albany,  to  Buffalo, 

Lewjstown,  to  Lockport, 

Skaneatelas,  to  Branch, 

Troy,  to  Schenectady, 

Troy,  to  Saratoga, 

Ithaca,  to  Oswego, 

Piermont,  to  Middletown, 

Corning,  to  Blossburg, 

Schenectady,  to  Saratoga, 

New  York,  to  Paterson, 

New  York,  to  Morristown, 

Camden,  to  Amboy, 

Jersey  city,  to  New  Brunswick, 
Brunswick,  to  Trenton, 

Trenton,  to  Philadelphia, 

Camden,  to  Woodbury, 

Elizebelhtown,  to  Somerville, 

Buffalo,  to  Lewistown, 

Philadelphia,  to  Baltimore, 

Do.  to  Lancaster, 

Do.  to  Pottsville, 

Do.  to  Norristown, 

Lancaster,  to  Harrisburg, 

Harrisburg,  to  Chambersburg, 
Chambersburg,  to  Hagerstown, 
Lancaster,  to  Columbia, 

Columbia,  to  Baltimore, 

Chambersburg,  to  Williamsport, 
Pottsville,  to  Sunbury, 

Williamsport,  to  Elmira, 

Carbondale,  to  Homerdale, 
Hollidaysburg,  to  Johnstown, 
Norristown,  to  Columbia  railroad, 

Port  Clinton,  to  Tamaqua, 

White  H.  to  Wilksbarre, 

Coal-mine  railroads, 

Newcastle,  to  Frenchtown, 

Baltimore,  to  Washington, 

Baltimore,  to  Cumberland, 

Aquia  creek,  to  Richmond, 

Richmond,  to  Petersburg, 

Petersburg,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
Weldon,  to  Wilmington, 

Harper’s  Ferry,  to  Winchester, 
Annapolis,  to  Elkridge, 

Hicksford,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina, 
Portsmouth,  to  Weldon, 

Gaston,  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Charleston,  to  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Augusta,  to  Social  Circle, 

Athens,  to  Georgia  railroad, 

Savannah,  to  Macon, 

Macon,  to  Griffin, 

Macon,  to  Forsyth, 

Branchville,  to  Columbia, 

Richmond,  to  Coal, 

Petersburg,  to  City  Point, 

Gordonsville,  lo  Richmond,  railroad, 
Montgomery,  to  Uphenpee,  Alabama, 
Decatur,  to  Tuscuinbia, 

Vicksburg  to  Jackson, 

New  Orleans  lo  Carrolton, 

Memphis,  to  Lagrange, 

Frankfort,  to  Lexington, 

Madison,  to  Columbus,  Indiana, 
Sandusky,  to  Tiffin,  Ohio, 

Cincinnati,  to  Todd’s  Fork, 

Detroit,  to  Jackson, 

Detroit  to  Pontiac, 

Toledo,  to  Adrian, 

Monroe,  to  Hillsdale, 
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20 

43| 

49 
21 
12 
48 
59 

36 

96 

33 
97* 

8 

295 

27 

5 

14 

22 

29 
52 

37 
22 
17 
32 
61 

34 
27 

30 
9 

25 

29 

97 
70 

98 

17 
36 
52 
20 
12 
72 

30 
44| 
73“ 
HI 
36* 
20" 
23 
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160 

20 

40 

179 

76 

24* 

64 

160 

32 
20 

18 
80 
85 

139 

122 

33 
192 

58 

25 

68 

m 

12 

50 
40 
44 
58 
II 
50 
29 
50 
40 
40 
79 
25 
33 
68 


Total,  4,752 

There  are  probably  some  very  short  railroads  lead- 
ing to  coal  mines  not  included  in  the  above,  which 
would  make  the  general  total  nearly  five  thousand 
miles. 

In  1835  there  were  but  984  miles  of  railroad  com- 
plete in  the  United  States,  which  being  deducted 
from  the  above,  leaves  3,768  miles  of  railroad  made 
since  1835.  The  average  cost  of  this  is  $20,000  per 
mile,  and  consequently  the  capital  invested  is  $75,- 
360,000,  or  an  average  of  seven  and  a half  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
quite  remarkable  that  the  income  of  the  finished 
roads  nearly  equals  the  annual  expenditure  in  capital; 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  extension  of  railroads  is 
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254 


367 


365 

265 

260 
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now  in  a great  degree  paid  for  by  the  goods  trans- 
ported on  the  existing  roads.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  transportation  ol  lreight  cost  less  than  it  did  be- 
fore; so  that  the  cost  of  making  railroads  at  this  time 
is  in  fact  paid  for  by  the  savings  produced  by  the 
railroads. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  railroads  heretofore  underta- 
ken in  the  United  Slates  have  been  devised  with  any 
View  to  a general  and  systematic  plan  of  operations; 
yet  the  indications  of  commerce  and  the  profits  of 
particular  routes  have  been  so  clear  that  in  tact  most 
of  the  main  routes  tend  towards  an  ultimate  system 
of  gigantic  magnitude.  By  the  union  of  several  dif- 
ferent lines  the  following  grand  continuous  routes 
have  been  formed,' viz: 

1.  From  Portland,  Maine,  via.  Boston,  Worces- 
ter, Albany,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  to  Buf- 
falo, New  Vork, 

2.  Portland,  Maine,  via.  Bangor,  Springfield, 
and  Hanford,  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

3.  New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Frederick,  to  Cumberland,  Maryland, 

4.  N York,  via  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Har- 
risburg, and  Ctiambersburg,  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland, 

5.  From  the  Potomac,  via  Richmond,  Peters- 

burg, and  Weldon,  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

6.  Charlastou,  South  Carolina,  via.  Augusta, 

Georgia,  to  Social  Circle, 

7.  Savannah,  Georgia,  via  JVlacon,  to  Griffin, 

Here  are  seven  great  chains,  which,  when  they 

have  received  two  or  three  additional  links,  will 
form  gigantic  lines  of  iron  steam  communication. 

1.  For  example,  the  great  route  from  Portland  to 
Buffalo  will  soon  receive  two  important  additions: 
one  at  the  eastern  extremity,  prolonging  it  to  Ban- 
gor, and  the  other  at  the  western,  uniting  Buffalo  by 
means  of  Mad  River  and  Lillie  Miami  railroad 
when  a steam  car  may  ruu  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  a continuous  railroad  one  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  This  supposes  that  the  projected 
road  from  Buffalo  to  Sandusky  is  made. 

2.  When  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  and  Bal- 
timore rail  road  is  completed  to  the  Ohio — both  of 
which  will  be  done  in  three  years — there  will- only 
need  a link  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Little  Miami  rail- 
road, to  make  another  grand  route  of  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  Bangor  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  great  central 
route.  Two  thirds  of  this  whole  route  is  now  com- 
pleted, so  that  the  completion  of  the  other  third  is  no 
longer  a chimerical  idea.  — 

The  railroad  mania,  which  infested  this  country 
to  a fearful  extent,  and  contributed  its  full  propor- 
tion to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  overwhelmed 
us,  and  from  which  we  are  but  very  gradually  emerg- 
ing, now  infects  Europe  to  such  a degree  that  the 
considerate  and  responsible  part  of  the  communities 
both  in  England  and  France,  are  apprehensive  of  se- 
rious pecuniary  difficulties  from  its  continuance. 

The  French  chambers  were  engaged  when  the 
last  packets  left  Havre,  in  measures,  lor  preventing 
if  possible,  the  gambling — or  South  Sea  tendency  of 
the  rage  for  railroads. 

New  railw  ays  have  been  projected  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  call 
for  an  immense  amount  of  railway  iron.  The  rail 
ways  which  are  in  progress,  and  which  are  to  be 
completed  within  a few  years,  if  the  iron  for  the 
rails  can  be  obtained,  are  estimated' at  the  following 
number  of  miles: 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  2,000  miles. 

In  France,  1,600  “ 

In  Prussia  and  Germany,  2,500  “ 

Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  1,500 

Total,  7,600 

Allowing,  after  the  usual  calculation,  300  tons  to 
the  mile,  this  length  of  railway  will  require  2,280, - 
000  tons  of  iron.  If  atmospheric  railways  should 
supercede  the  ordinary  ones,  twice  this  amount  will 
be  required.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  possible  for 
the  countries  on  the  continent  to  supply  themselves 
within  a reasonable  time  with  the  whole  of  the  iron 
Decessary  for  the  construction  of  these  railways,  and 
resort  will,  of  course,  be  had  to  England. 

Meantime,  the  British  East  India  government  has 
caused  surveys  to  be  made  for  1,50b  miles  of  rail- 
way, with  the  view  of  introducing  a general  system 
of  railways  into  its  vast  possessions  in  the  east. 

The  last  English  papers  stale  that  railroad  pro- 
jects continued  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  trade 
for  their  approval,  preparatory  to  going  to  parlia- 
ment. In  many  so  sanguine  were  the  parties  of  suc- 
cess that  a high  premium  was  paid  for  tho  shares 
even  before  it  was  known  whether  they  would  oe 
approved  or  rejected.  In  one  case  especially,  that 
of  the  London  and  York  project,  consisting  of  60,000 
shares,  the  premium  wa3  <£20  per  cent,  equal  to 
about  $6,000,000,  although  dependent  for  any  value 
wholly  upon  the  decision  to  be  made  by  parliament. 


In  another  the  announcement  of  the  report  of  the 
board  of  trade  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
price  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Some  statistical  information  respecting  railways, 
equally  curious  and  important,  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Hall,  an  eminent  share  broker  at  Liverpool. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Hall’s  statement,  that  the  total 
amount  expended  in  the  construction  ol  thirty  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  railways  in  the  kingdom, 
as  shown  by  their  last  reports,  is  £56,858,602. — 
Their  market  value,  on  the  31st  December,  1814, 
was  £67,639,106.  The  excess  of  value  over  the 
the  cost  of  construction  has  been  added  to  the  na- 
tional capital — property  to  that  amount  has  been 
created,  and  that  property  is  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  expenses  and  increasing  the  comfort  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  an  unexceptionable  warrant 
of  the  substantial  characterof  railway  properly,  that 
only  two  railways  have  fallen  in  value  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  while  six  have  risen  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  One  of  these,  the  Newcastle  and  Darling- 
ton, has  risen  <£490,000,  the  cost  of  construction 
having  been  under  .£450, 000.  .The  Great  Western 


These  five  roads  cost  $98,185,544,  or  on  average 
per  mile  of  $175,000,  and  most  of  the  stock  is  more 
than  double  in  value  its  first  cost. 

We  will  now  take  about  the  same  distance  in  some 
of  the  most  profitable  American  railroads. 

Name. 

Boston  & Worcester, 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

Boston  St  Providence 
Boston  and  Maine, 

Eastern, 

Utica  & Schenectady 
Syracuse  and  Utica, 


Total, 

The  average  cost  of  these  eight  roads  together  is 
something  over  $28,000  per  mile. 

The  cost  of  1,784  miles  of  railway  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  £62,287,900  or  $298,981,920  being  an  ave- 
rage cost  per  mile  of  about  $167,500.  Taking  about 
the  same  distance  in  American  roads,  embracing 
nearly  all  in  New  England,  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  the 


Miles. 

Cost. 

Share. 

Val . 

48 

$2,885,200 

100 

1191 

28 

1,863.746 

100 

117 

, 41 

1,900,000 

100 

109 

109 

1,384  050 

100 

110 

• 105 

2,388  631 

WO 

108 

',  78 

2,124.013 

100 

131 

53 

1,080,219 

luo 

119 

',  78 

1,727,361 

100 

110 

540 

15,353,220 

shows  the  enormous  rise  in  value  of  £2,145,000  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Baltimore  and  YVash- 
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within  this  year. 

The  British  government  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  railroad  companies  of  the  kingdom,  by 
which  her  majesty’s  troops  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  cars  of  the  railroad  whenever  required— the  of- 
ficers each  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage, 
at  two  pence  a mile,  in  the  first  class  cars,  each 
soldier  a wife  or  child,  at  one  penny  a mile.  That 
is  a pretty  fair  price. 

Railroad  projects  in  Canada.  “Our  neighbors  across 
the  Lake  are  taking  active  steps  to  connect  the  De- 
troit and  Niagara  rivers  by  a railroad.  The  route  is 
quite  feasible  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and 
they  have  obtained  charters  for  two  routes,  one  of 
which  will  probably  be  adopted.  Both  commence  at 
Sandwich,  opposite  Detroit.  One  it  is  proposed  to 
run  along  the  lake  shore  and  end  at  Fort  Erie,  op- 
posite Buffalo.  Distance  226  miles,  a 12  hour’s  run. 
Once  constructed,  the  iron  horse  would  bring  De- 
troit within  about  60  hours  distance  of  Boston!  The 
other  route,  commencing  at  Sandwich,  bears  farther 
North  and  strikes  the  Niagara  river  at  Queenstown. 
The  route  is  considerable  longer  than  the  first  nam- 
ed.” [Buffalo  Adv. 

The  first  effect  of  springing  all  these  immense 
lines  of  railway  upon  the  world,  is  to  create  so  unu- 
sual a demand  for  iron,  an  expensive  ingredient  in 
their  construction,  so  far  beyond  what  has  ever  yet 
been  supplied  by  all  the  iron  works  of  the  world, 
that  the  price  of  the  article  has  rapidly  advanced  in 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  iron  works  are  being 
put  in  blast  on  every  hand. 

The  long  existing  disputes  on  the  superiority  of 
railroads  or  canals  have  extended  to  Egypt,  and 
mix  with  the  foreign  influence  which  is  there  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  over  Mahemet  Ali.  The 
British  party  contend  for  the  construction  of  the 
Cairo  and  Suez  railroad,  and  the  Pasha  has  sanction- 
ed the  survey.  The  French  engineers  in  the  Pasha’s 
service  declare  in  favor  of  a canal  to  connect  ttie 
two  seas.  Projects  for  railroads  are  on  foot  in  Spain. 
We  have  heretofore  noticed  those  already  progress- 
ing in  Germany,  and  Russia  and  Persia. 

English  and  American  railroads.  The  first  number 
of  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  for  1845,  con- 
tains a table  of  the  British  and  also  of  the  American 
railroads  and  canals,  their  cost  and  profit,  which  ex- 
hibits a greater  disparity  between  the  two  countries 
in  respect  to  such  works  than  we  are  aware  existed. 
But,  although  the  contrast  is  at  present  unfavorable 
to  us,  it  presents  much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
The  large  profit  and  high  prices  of  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish railway  and  canal  slocks,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  outlays  to  secure  a perfection  and  durabi- 
lity to  the  works  unknown  with  us,  assure  a growing 
success  and  value  to  our  enterprises  of  a like  cha- 
racter as  the  country  advances,  which  we  can  hardly 
estimate.  Of  the  forty-one  British  railway  compa- 
nies enumerated,  having  1,822  miles  opened,  the 
stock  of  ten  only  bears  a less  price  than  has  been 
paid  in  on  the  shares.  Two  of  these  are,  the  London 
and  Blackwall  and  the  London  and  Greenwich, 
each,  3^  miles  in  length,  on  which  have  been  ex- 
pended nearly  eleven  and  a half  million  of  dollars. 
Our  most  expensive  roads  afford  hardly  an  approach 
to  such  cost.  We  extract  from  the  table  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  some  of  the  most  profitable  Eng- 
lish roads. 


Name. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Share. 

Val. 

Grand  Junction, 

104  £2,453,169 

100 

210 

Great  Western, 

222 

7,272,539 

75 

138 

Liver.  St  Manchester, 

32 

1,739.835 

100 

2U3 

London  8t  Birmingham, 

112 

6,393,468 

100 

218 

Loudon  St  S.  Western, 

93 

2,596,291 

41 

73 

Total, 

563 

20,455,302 

ington,  and  the  Georgia  Central,  making  1,774  miles 
in  all,  we  find  the  aggregate  cost  $54,416,335  or  about 
$30,500  per  mile.  This  is  not  one-half  the  railroads 
already  constructed  in  this-  country.  The  table  in 
the  Railroad  Journal  contains  the  names  of  sixty- 
four  roads,  with  the  number  of  miles  and  cost.  The 
total  length  of  these  is  3,420  miles  and  the  cost 
$101,032,935. 

Though  the  financial  condition  of  the  most  of  this 
Union  will  not  allow  a revival  yet,  to  any  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  railroad  power,  yet  it  has 
taken  hold  of  the  eastern  slates  and  rages  with  con- 
siderable violence.  Maine  and  Vermont  are  quite 
alive  with  projects.  New  Hampshire  has  abandon- 
ed her  anti  corporation  prejudices  in  behalf  of  rail- 
roads, and  at  it  they  go — in  earnest.  A powerful 
contest  is  going  on  as  to  which  state  shall  have  the 
railway  that  is  to  connect  Montreal  with  an  Atlantic 
poet.  Massachusetts  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  her  great  railway  connecting  Boston  with 
Albany  and  the  Western  Lakes  as  to  encourage  her 
people  to  undertake  a vast  number  of  roads. 

Railroad  charters.  Acts  incorporating  railroads 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Greenfield  and  Northamp 
ton  railroad. 

“ Hampshire  and  Franklin  railroad  Com. 

Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad  Com. 

“ Medford  branch  railroad  company. 

“ To  establish  the  Winchendon  railroad 
company. 

“ To  authorise  the  Old  Colony  railroad 
corporation  to  extend  their  road  across  the 
channel  between  South  Boston,  and  Boston 
proper,  above  the  North  Free  Bridge. 

“ To  revive  the  charter  of  the  Pittsfield 

and  North  Adams  railroad  corporation. 

“ To  incorporate  the  Peterborugh  and 

Shirley  railroad  company. 

“ The  Lexington  and  West  Cambridge 
railroad  company. 

“ The  Groton  and  East  Wilton  railroad 
company. 

“ Randolph  and  Brigdewater  railroad  cor- 
poration. 

“ To  establish  the  Middleborough  rail- 
road corporation. 

“ To  authorise  the  Charlestown  branch 
railroad  company  to  construct  a branch. 

“ To  authorise  the  Old  Colony  railroad 
corporation  to  build  a branch  railroad 
from  Abington  to  Bridgewater. 

“ To  establish  the  Stoney  Brook  railroad 
company. 

“ providing  for  the  appointment  of  a board 
of  railroad  commissioners. 

Neio  York  railroads.  From  a report  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  it  appears 
that  the  railroads  finished,  over  which  cars  are  daily 
running,  present  a line  of  632  miles,  and  cost  $20, • 
736,951  20.  There  are  roads  commenced  and  being 
constructed,  whichj  will  extend  the  line  420  miles 
further,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,104,000.  There 
are  now  depending  before  the  legislature  applica- 
tions for  490  miles  of  railroads,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $11,854,000. 

Massachusetts  railroads.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
several  railroad  corporations  in  Massachusetts  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  exhibits  the  following  as 
the  cost  of  each  road,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1844.  In  addition  to  those  subjoined,  tl.era 
were  reports  from  several  oilier  companies,  that  are 
now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  their  respective 
roads,  all  of  which  will  be  in  operation  during  f ,e 
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present  v>-ar.  The  most  important  of  these  are,  the 
Boston  and  Fitchburg,  and  the  Springfield  and  Nor 
thampton.  The  Hartford  and  Springfield  opened  so 
late  in  the  season,  that  no  return  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures is  given. 

Cost.  Receipts.  Expen's. 

Boston  & Lowell  §1,800.000  $316,909  $169,293 
Boston  & Maine  1,485,460  233  101  137  036 

B.  & Providence  1,886.134  283  701  113.834 

B.  & Worcester  2,914,078  428.437  233.273 

Charlestown  Branch  280.259  34  653  20  683 

Eastern  Railroad  2.388  044  3 37  238  109.318 

Nashua  & Lowell  380  000  94.587  59  643 

N.B  b.  and  Taunton  430  961  64,997  24.186 

Norwich  & Wor’r  2,170.365  230.674  13L208 

Taunton  Branch  250.000  96  686  71,525 

♦Western  Railroad  7,686  202  753,752  314,074 

JVe w York  railroads  The  Buffalo  Advertiser  says, 
“The  studied  rare  which  was  exercised  by  a majori- 
ty of  the  chartered  railw  ay  companies  of  this  stale, 
previous  to  1843,  and  keep  from  the  public  eye  all 
information  in  regard  to  their  business,  was  doubt- 
less the  occasion  of  a salutary  enactment  by  our  le- 
gislature to  compel  these  incorporations,  in  common 
with  many  others,  to  lay  before  that  body  annually,  a 
full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  their  reveuues, 
expenditures,  dividends  and  general  mode  of  man- 
agement, to  the  end  that  abuses  might  be  corrected 
and  the  system  so  simplified  and  regulated  as  to  pre- 
vent farther  malpractices  where  they  were  found  to 
exist.  These  and  other  motives  of  a conservative 
nature  prompted  the  passage  of  an  act  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  and  w e have  now  the  fruit  of  this  enact- 
ment in  the  second  annual  report  of  all  the  princi- 
pal roads  in  the  state.  The  extent  of  these  works, 
their  cost  and  annual  income  from  all  sources  is 
found  in  the  table  below. 

The  entile  638  miles  of  road  thus  returned,  ave- 
rage $30,731  per  mile,  (including  the  New  York  and 
Erie,  which  is  no  criterion  for  others,  but  must  still 
be  estimated  with  them.)  and  the  total  number  of 
miles  run  was  1,257,530,  three  fourths  of  which  was 
by  passeneer  trains.  The  expense  of  repairs  and 
running  for  1844  was  $199,753,  consequently  there 
was  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  was  $1,100,- ! 
117.  Eighty-one  locomotives,  78  mail  and  other1 
cars,  and  440  fr’t  cars  are  engaged.  The  number  ; 
of  passengers  carried  cannot  be  ascertained  in  con- 
sequence of  a few  of  the  companies  not  keeping  ac-  1 
counts.  The  average  cost  of  running  and  repairs  is  j 


64  cents  per  mile. 
Name  of  rood. 

Length. 

miles. 

Cost. 

1 

. 

Total  rec'ls. 

Muhawlt  ana  Hud. 

17 

§>1,317,892 

#217,172 

Ulicu  and  Sclnm’y 

78 

2,  1 6 s 665 

384,392 

Syracuse  and  Uuca 

53 

1.151,576 

194,532 

Auburn  & Syrac’e 

26 

766.656 

96,733 

Aubmii  &,  Ructl. 

78 

1,796  312 
727,332 

237,667 

Toiiuwauda 

43 

114,177 

Atm  a & Buffalo 

31 

336.21 1 

73,248 

Saratoga  and  Sch. 

22 

303.653 

35  748 

Sell,  and  Troy 

21 

640,500 

32,863 

Retis.  and  Saral’a 

25 

■47  5 801 

41,912 

Long  Island 

95 

1 610  *21. 

151,456 

N Y.  and  Erie 

53 

4 762  135 

126,020 

N.  Y.  a d Harlem 

27- 

1 204  840 

140,635 

Alb  &.  W Stock 

38 

1,768.689 

Hud.  & Berkshire 

31 

675,623 

35,030 

— 

-■  



Total 

639 

$19  6o6,737 

*1,383,658 

received  for  passage. 

We  have  items  sufficient  to  occupy  several  pages, 
relative  to  railroads  m progress  or  prospective,  in 
other  states,  as  well  as  many  interesting  notices  of 
business  doing  upon  those  alrea  iy  in  operation.  We 
designed  to  group  them  in  this  article,  but  room  fails. 
They  must  at  least  be  deferred.  Instead  thereof,  by 
way  of  winding  up  and  proving  that  this  country  is 
not  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  any  other  country  in  rail- 
road projects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
follow  ing  proposition  is  not  only  seriously  entertain- 
ed by  some  ol  the  public  journals,  but  the  projector 
is  now  organizing  a corps  of  scientific  young  men 
to  accompany  him  in  a leconnoisance  of  ttie  route  lie 
suggests.  We  allude  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Asa 
Whitney,  an  American  merchant,  recently  returned 
from  China,  whose  memorial  was  presented  to  con- 
gress, by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
from  New  York,  at  the  last  session. 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  his  memorial,  prays  tor  the  grant 
of  a charier  lro.u  congress,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  lrom  Lake  Michigan,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Pacific  .Ocean  at  the 
mouth  ol  the  Columbia  river.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  cities  oil  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Michigan, 
a distance  of  840  miles,  Mr.  W.  thinks,  will  be 
overcome  by  roads  constructed  under  state  authori- 

♦lnciudiug  Albany  and  West  Slockbridge  road. 


ty.  The  remaining  distance,  2 1 60  miles,  he  pro- 
poses to  construct  under  the  authority  of  a law  of 
congress.  He  estimates  the  actual  co«t  of  construc- 
tion at  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  but  as  the  road,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, can  earn  little  or  nothing  before  its  comple- 
tion, be  estimates  that  a further  sum  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair  until  rea- 
dy for  use. 

To  carry  out  this  project  Mr.  W.  asks  of  the  go- 
vernment a grant  of  sixty  miles  wide,  of  the  public 
land,  from  one  terminus  of  the  road  to  the  other,  for 
which  a full  return  would  be  made  in  conveying  the 
mails,  transporting  ammunition,  stores,  soldiers. 
&c.,  free  of  cost.  The  memorialist  contends  that 
with  such  a railroad  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  three  thousand 
miles,  could  be  acco  uplished  in  eight  days.  From 
Columbia  river  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  two  thou- 
sand miles — making  from  New  York  to  the  Sand- 
wick  [-lands  five  thousand  one  hundred  miles.  From 
the  Columbia  river  to  Japan  is  five  thousand  six 
hundred  miles — making  from  New  York  to  Japan 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  From  Columbia 
river  to  Amoy  in  China,  (the  port  nearest  to  the  tea 
and  silk  provisions,)  is  six  thousand  two  hundred 
miles — making  from  New  York  to  Amoy  only  nine 
thousai  d two  hundred  miles;  which,  with  a railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to  China  by  steamers,  can 
be  performed  in  thirty  days,  being  now  a sailing  dis- 
tance of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  miles;  and  re- 
quiring from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  for  its  performance. 

Mr.  Whitney  says:  “The  project  from  first  view, 
though  startling,  from  examination  finds  friends  and 
favor,  and  is  small  compared  with  what  we  have  al 
ready  done,  and  compared  with  population.  We  are 
now  twenty  millions,  having  doubled  in  the  last  22| 
years.  We  have  now  in  operation  more  than  5,000 
miles  of  railroad,  built  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  be- 
sides immense  canals,  all  buiit  from  means  drawn 
from  the  people.  In  22j  years  more  onr  population 
will  be  forty  millions,  with  this  road  built  from  its 
own  means,  drawn  mostly  from  Europe,  will  add  to, 
rather  titan  lake  from,  our  own  people;  or  in  other 
words,  that  which  is  now  worthless,  becomes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  globe,  yielding  not  only  the 
means  which  create  and  build  up  its  own  impor- 
tance and  value,  but  spread  its  influence  and  scat- 
ter its  wealth  over  our  whole  country.  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  now  have  the  power  and  means 
(means  which  cost  us  nothing  and  will  be  exchang- 
ed for  a valuable  consideration,  an  industrous,  pro- 
ductive people)  of  accomplishing  this  great  work, 
greater  far  than  has  been  done  by  men  or  nations, 
th*  results  from  which  must  change  the  whole  world. 
We  are  now  one  side  at  the  extreme  of  the  globe; 
build  this  road  and  we  are  in  the  centre,  with  Europe 
on  the  one  side  and  Asia  and  Africa  on  the  other. 
You,  sir,  can  see,  you  can  read  what  must  then  be 
our  destiny;  we  can  then  traverse  the  vast  globe  in 
30  days,  anil  bring  all  the  vast  world  together  as  one 
nation,  as  one  family,  and  wliat  must  be  the  results? 
It  will  civilize,  it  will  harmonize,  it  will  Christian- 
ize, it  will  do  more  than  all  mankind  before  us  have 
done,  and  where  is  the  man  who  will  not  say,  let  it 
be  done?  I believe  that  Ibis  work  will  bring  our 
vast  country  so  directly  together  as  one  family,  that 
all  the  sectional  jealousies,  differences  and  interests 
must  subside,  each  state  and  section  left  to  manage 
its  own  domestic  or  internal  affairs  tri  its  way,  as  was 
intended  when  our  compact  was  formed.  The  scale 
w ill  be  so  grand,  and  iuieiests  so  diversified,  that  no 
one  shall  predominate.  1 he  agricultural,  by  its  ex- 
tended influence,  must  harmonize  all,  and  while  he 
seeks  nut  legislative  aid,  can  never  require  the  sub 
jection  of  any  other  interest  to  its  own.” 

Some  items  we  have  also  as  to  the  increased  speed 
attained  upon  railroads — but  instead,  let  us  give 
room  to  the  remonstrance,  heart  fell,  of  a gentleman 
of  the  old  gait,  bum  we  presume  in  li.e  last  century, 
and  therelore  far  behind  the  age.  “He  saw  that 
would  be  ttie  effect  of  it;  that  it  would  set  the  whole 
world  a gadding.  Twenty  miles  an  Hour  sir?  Why 
you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  bis 
work;  every  Saturday  he  mnst  take  a trip  to  Ohio  to 
spend  the  Saobalh  with  his  sweelheart.  Grave 
plodding  citizens  will  be  flying  about  like  cornels. 
All  local  attachments  must  be  at  an  end.  It  will  en- 
courage ttightness  of  intellect.  Various  people  will 
turn  into  the  most  immeasurable  story  tellers;  all 
their  conceptions  will  be  exaggerated  oy  their  mag- 
nificent notions  of  distance — only  a hundred  miles 
off!  Tut,  nonsense,  i’ll  step  aeross,  madam,  and 
bring  your  lanl’  Tray , sir,  will  you  dine  with  me 
to-day  at  rny  little  box  on  theAlleghany?  ‘Why,  in 
deed,  1 don’t.  know;  1 shall  be  in  town  until  12.  Well, 
1 shall  be  there,  but  you  must  let  me  off  in  lime  for 
: the  theatre.’  And  then,  sir,  there  will  he  barrels  ol 


pork,  and  cargoes  of  flour,  and  chaldrons  of  coal, 
and  even  lead  and  whi-key,  and  such  like  sober 
things,  that  have  always  been  used  to  sober  travel- 
ling, whisking  awav  like  a set  of  sky-rockets.  It 
upsets  the  gravity  of  the  nation.  If  a couple  of  gen- 
tlemen have  an  affair  of  honor,  it  is  only  to  steal  off 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  no  jurisdiction 
can  touch  them.  And  then,  sir,  thick  of  flying  for 
debt!  A set  of  bailiffs,  mounted  on  bomb-sbells, 
would  not  overtake  an  absconding  debtor,  only  give 
him  a fair  start.  Upon  the  whole,  sir,  it  is  a topsy- 
turvy, harum-scarum  whirligig.  Give  me  the'old, 
solemn,  straightforward  Dutch  canal — three  miles 
an  hour  for  expresses,  and  two  for  jog  or  trot  jour- 
neys— with  a yoke  of  oxen  fora  heavy  load.  I go 
for  beasts  of  burden;  it  is  more  primitive  and  scrip- 
tural, and  suits  a moral  and  religious  better.  None 
of  your  hop-skip-and-jump  whimsies  for  me.” 


CONSTITUTION  MAKING 

AND  LAW  MAKING. 

If  the  good  people  of  this  model  republic  of  ours, 
do  not  become  proficient  legislators,  law  makers,  and 
constitution  makers,  it  can  hardly  be  for  want  of 
practice.  We  doubt  if  any  people  ever  had  a sys- 
tem by  which  such  a thorough  schooling,  such  as  it 
is,  is  carried  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society, 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of,  not  to  say  imposed 
upon,  every  member  of  community,  male  and  female, 
old  and  young.  Our  boys  and  girls  commence  with 
the  a,  b,  c, — the  initials  of  the  science,  bofore  they 
can  make  “pot-books  and  hangers” — by  forming 
themselves  into  associations  of  some  kind, — temper- 
ance or  tee-total  societies,  tract  or  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, debating  societies,  clubs  of  various  kinds — 
for  each  of  which  the  first  duty  is  to  form  a constitu- 
tion, make  by-laws,  appoint  officers,  and  prescribe 
their  duties.  In  carrying  out  those  duties,  in  discuss- 
ing the  bearing  and  arguing  the  construction  of  clau- 
ses as  applicable  to  cases  which  arise  in  ten  thou- 
sands of  ramifications,  and  in  framing  new  regula- 
tions to  obviate  difficulties,  our  youngsters — in  a 
measure — qualify  themselves  for  the  performance  of 
duties  which  maturity  imposes  upon  the  citizen. 

In  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  except  ours, 
the  government  retain  in  their  own  hands,  the  pow- 
er of  appointment  to  offices  of  trust  and  authority. 
Under  most  governments,  the  privilege  of  forming 
associations  is  restricted.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered illegal  unless  a charter  is  granted  to  them  by 
the  h gher  powers. 

So  so-m  as  the  age  which  our  laws  have  assigned 
as  that  of  maturity,  and  which  some  attempts  have 
already  been  made  to  lower  down  from  twenty-one 
to  eighteen — so  soon  as  the  enviable  privilege  of  vo- 
ting al  the  uoies  is  acquired,  the  political  duties  of  the 
citizen  are  assumed.  We  have  in  our  republic  twen- 
ty-six—are  on  the  eve  of  having  twenty -nine — distinct 
“sovereignties,”  besides  the  federal  "sovereignty,” 
each  of  which  has  a diffeient  constitution,  and  an 
executive,  judiciary,  and  legislature  of  its  own,  and 
a distinct  code  of  laws,  of  course.  To  make,  as 
well  as  to  administer  all  tiio-e  different  laws,  well 
and  vvis'  ly,  requires  a vast  amount  of  knowledge,  if 
not  of  wliat  is  technically  called  legal  know  ledge.  In 
arbitrary  governments,  such  as  those  of  China,  Tur- 
key, Russia,  or  Morocco,  government  being  a very 
“simple  machine,”  there  is  not  so  much  occasion  for 
having  many  members  of  the  community  so  educa- 
ted as  to  be  “learned  in  the  law.”  If  a law  is  found 
not  to  answer  the  wishes  of  the  law  makers,  he  has 
little  difficulty  in  changing  it  Their  laws  are  few. 
Probably  the  whole  code  by  which  the  empire  of 
Russia  is  governed,  scarcely  comprises  as  many  acts 
as  some  of  our  state  legislatures  enact  at  a single 
session.  We  doubt  if  the  monarchical  governments 
of  England  or  France,  though  constituted  far  more 
liberally,  have  as  many  legislative  enactments  to  re- 
gulate their  respective  empires,  though  now  many 
centuries  old,  as  some  of  our  young  states  of  the 
Union.  A paragraph  which  reached  us  last  mail, 
states,  that  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  at  their  ses- 
sion just  closed,  had  passed  six  hundred  new  laws, 
besides  a great  number  ol  resolutions,  which  general- 
ly are  laws  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Ttie  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  if  we  mistake  not,  enacted  between 
three  and  four  hundred  laws  at  their  last  session,  be- 
sides a great  number  of  resolutions.  Takiug  this 
latter  slate,  as  a medium  slate,  as  a soi  l of  middle 
state  in  many  things  besides  geographical  pusnton, 
and  taking  its  350  taws  of  last  session  as  an  average 
and  multiplying  that  number  by  28,  the  number  of 
states,  or  29  including  the  general  government,  and 
the  aggregate  is  10,150. — Over  ten  thousand  new 
laws  enacted  the  last  year! 

Again,  assuming  this  as  the  number  of  new  laws 
enacted  each  year,  arid  multiplying  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  each  of  the  said  states  has 
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been  exercising  'legislative  powers,  or  making  an  av- 
erage, many  having  been  sixty  odd  years,  others  not 
over  twenty — but  say  the  aggregate  of  years  is  only 
one  thousand,  and  we  have  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  laws,  as  the 
number  which  have  already  been  enacted  since  the 
republic  became  independent. 

Indulge  one  further  step  in  the  calculation.  Thus 
far  we  have  only  included  the  law  making  task  of 
the  higher  authorities  of  our  land.  Take  into  the 
account  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  relieve  themselves 
of  a large  portion  of  legislative  duty,  all  of  those 
respective  states  have  organized  inferior  legislative 
bodies  within  their  several  realms,  all  of  which  are 
annually  occupied  in  framing  laws  and  ordinances 
for  their  own  communities  The  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  have  lately  closed  a session  of  some 
half  dozen  weeks,  during  which  no  doubt  half  as 
many  laws  have  been  enacted  as  were  passed  at  the 
preceding  session  of  the  state  legislature  We  will 
not  startle  our  readers  with  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  legal  enactments  and  statutes  which  re- 
ally are  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  “free 
country  ” 

These  laws  however  numerous,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  show  them  to  be,  are  not  adequate  to  the 
law  making  propensities  of  our  people.  Not  con- 
tent vvith  the  laws  imposed  by  political  authorities 
there  are  absolutely  innumerable  combinations  in  so- 
ciety, strewed  from  end  to  end  of  the  republic,  un- 
der various  organizations,  some  legal  and  others  vol- 
untary, each  of  which  has  its  ow  n set  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  those  who  are  its 
members,  and  in  the  framing,  administering,  and 
amending  of  which,  more  or  less  of  a law  making 
talent  is  requisite. 

Concluding  that  our  premises  are  by  these  facts 
pr  tty  fairly  established — that  is,  that  il  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  republic  of  ours  do  not  become  proficient 
law  makers,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  practice.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  the  fact,  now  that  it  is  established? 

If  by  way  of  qualifying  this  enormous  aggregate, 
we  admit  the  fact,  that  in  the  early  history  of  our  re- 
public not  anything  like  the  same  number  of  laws 
were  annually  enacted  that  now  are,  the  reflection 
furnishes  no  relief.  We  must  admit  that  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  there  would  seem  to  be  more  necessity 
for  many  laws  being  enacted  at  an  early  stage  of  a 
stale’s  existence^ — more  cases  must  be  supposed  to 
be  unprovided  with  legal  proteciion  than  after  many 
years  of  national  existence.  'Fake  the  reverse  which 
our  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  so  strongly, 
that  the  older  the  republic  is  the  more  laws  are  an- 
nually required.  Wbat  in  the  name  of  freedom  are 
we  to  come  to?  Is  all  our  experience  in  law  making 
to  end  in  establishing  the  conviction,  that  the  more 
laws  we  make,  the  mure  new  laws  become  necessa- 
ry? 

Certain  it  is  that  every  session  of  every  legislature 
seems  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  volume  of  its  enact- 
ments, more  time  is  devoted  to  legislation,  and  more 
expense  is  incurred. 

Why  is  this  so? — Is  there  no  cure  for  so  grievous 
an  evil? — Are  the  people  better  governed — or  is  so- 
ciety improved  by  this  tremendous  accumulation  of 
enactments? 

The  period  is  yet  within  the  recollection  of  many 
of  us,  when  it  was  supposed  that  a constitution  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  government,  if  not  really  funda- 
mental law,  was  calculated  to  endure  for  at  least 
one  generation.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover our  error.  Constitution-making  promises  to 
become  a regular  annual  business.  The  youngest  of 
our  stales  find  their  existing  constitutions  quite  loo 
old  for  the  present  age.  Louisiana  has  had  a consti- 
tutional convention  m sessiun  lor  the  last  three 
months,  busy  in  naming  new  fundamental  faws  for 
that  state.  Delegates  are  about  to  be  elected  to  a 
constitutional  convention  in  Missouri,  tile  constitu- 
tion of  that  state  being  already  worn  out.  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  have  held  one  legislative 
session  each,  under  new  constitutions  adopted  lur 
their  government.  Western  Virginia  is  loudly  de- 
manding a revision  of  the  constitution  ul  that  slate, 
and  the  legislature  of  New  York  are  now  occupied 
in  discussing  a hill  for  calling  a convention  to  remo- 
del their  constitution,  llesululiuiis  were  passed  by 
the  city  councils  of  Baltimore  on  the  eve  of  closing 
their  late  session,  winch  implied  a movement  lor  re- 
modeling the  constitution  ot  the  slate  of  Alary  hum. 
Constitutions  are  becoming  like  our  la>vs,  very  tran- 
cienl  affairs.  Rotation  in  office  is  nut  the  only  char- 
acteristic of  a republic.  At  least  tins  republic  of 
ours  bids  lair  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  under 
which  Darius  found  himself,  from  the  stability  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  tbe  Aledes  and  Persians, — “That 
Du  decree  or  statute  which  the  king  established,  may 
be  changed.”  The  danger  is  rattier  that  no  law  or 
constitution  will  long  be  considered  as  an  established 
taw  of  ihta  land. 


HISTORIC  'L  SOCIETIES. 


Monthly  meeting  Thursday , May  1st.  Full  atten- 
dance of  members. 

The  librarian  presented  a list  ofdonntions  for  the.  li- 
brary and  cabinet,  received  from  Dr.  S.  Collins,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  the  National  institute, 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  James  Johnson,  J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Henry  Horton  and  Charles  Howard  E qs. 

J.  H.  B.  Lalrobe,  Esq.  deposited  for  inspection  the 
record  of  astronomical  calculations  by  Benjamin  Ban 
neker,  a free  man  of  color,  a native  of  Maryland; 
and  a copy  of  an  almanac  for  1792,  calculated  by 
him,  presented  to  the  society  by  Mrs.  George  El  1 1- 
cott. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  for  active  membership 
at  the  last  meeting  were  unanimously  elected,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candi- 
dates, to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting:  Thomas 
Wilson,  David  S.  Wilson,  Samuel  K George,  M.E. 
Noy  es,  and  W.  G.  Miller. 

The  corresponding  secretary  then  read  a letter 
from  John  Jay,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Historical  society,  accompanying  a communi- 
cation from  John  R Brodhead , E-q.  giving  informa- 
tion relative  to  important  documents  connected  with 
Maryland  affairs,  existing  in  the  Brili-li  offices. 

The  secretary  also  announced  the  reception  of  a 
letter,  accompanied  by  a report  and  resolutions,  from 
tiie  New  York  Historical  Society,  proposing  a change 
of  our  national  title  to  that  of  “A lleghania,”  and 
asking  the  co-operation  of  this  society.  When  the 
letter  and  resolutions  hail  been  read,  the  president 
9taled  that  after  consultation  he  had  desired  the  cor- 
responding secretary  to  prepare  a reply  and  present 
it  to  the  present  meeting  for  consideration; — where- 
upon Mr.  Mayer  read  the  letter,  which  was  unani 
mously  approved,  and  he  was  directed  to  forward  it 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Mayer  anrounced  that  the  delivery  of  the  an- 
nual address  had  been  necessarily  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

A most  interesting  paper  was  then  read  hy  J.  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  being  a memoir  of  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  a free  colored  man  of  Maryland,  who  distin- 
guished himself  about  fifty  years  ago  by  his  attain- 
ments in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  arid  who  died 
in  1804- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pitts  it  was  resolved  that  the 
library  committee  take  charge  of  the  printing  of  the 
memoir  read  by  Mr.  Latrobe. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  O.  C.  Tiffany,  Esq. 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
solicit  subscription  towards  erecting  a building  for 
the  library  company  and  the  historical  society,  and 
the  cheering  prospects  of  succe-s. 

The  society  then  adjourned. 

Massachusetts  Historical  society.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year,  viz: 

President,  hori.  James  Savage. 

Recording  secretary,  Joseph  Willard,  esq. 

Corresponding  secretary,  rev.  Charles  Lowell. 

Librarian,  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt. 

Assistant  Librarian,  Rev  Lucius  R.  Page. 

Treasurer,  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  esq. 

Cabinet  Keeper,  Isaac  P Davis,  esq. 

Standing  committee,  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  Rev. 
Convers  Francis,  Rev.  Alexander  Young,  George 
1 icknor,  esq.  Joseph  Willard,  esq. 

Publishing  co  .unittee,  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  Hon.  C. 
F. Adams,  and  hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 


THE  MAYNOOTH  GRANT. 


Some  of  our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  what 
this  bill  is,  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  staked 
his  office  and  the  predominance  of  the  lory  ministry, 
and  which  bill  passed  the  commons  by  so  triumph- 
ant a majority  on  I he  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Hibernia  steamer  left  Liverpool,  in  consequence, 
it  is  stated,  ol  a powerful  appeal  of  the  premier,  to 
the  house,  in  which  he  adduced  the  probability  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  as  a motive  which  made 
it  expedient,  if  not  imperative,  for  the  government  to 
conciliate  Ireland. 

That  O’Connell, — and  Daniel  O’Connell,  for  a 
long  time  now,  has  been  “Ireland,” — as  we  have  re- 
peatedly shown, — just  as  Napoleon  was  “France,’ 
during  the  empire, — or  as  Frederick  trie  Great  was 
“Prussia,”  during  the  9uccesslul  campaigns  of  that 
monarch, — that  O’Connell,  since  the  taste  he  got  ol 
the  power  of  the  British  government  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
the  hint,  that  they  could  not  only  imprison,  but  il 
necessity  required,  might  go  further, — that  from  these 


motives,  or  for  some  motives,  thal  O’Connell  has  not 
been  disinclined  to  make  terms  with  the  powers  that 
rule,  seems  to  our  mind  to  he  quite  manifest  This 
disposition  was  strongly  evinced  after  he  left  prison, 
in  his  diversion  in  favor  of  the  “federal”  project, 
for  which  it  was  manifest  he  would  have  abandoned 
“repeal.”  He  found  thal  was  no  go,  and  after  of- 
fending many  of  his  supporters,  he  dropped  il.  But 
he  hesitates  ever  since  to  come  up  to  the  mark  which 
the  repealers  expected  him  to  toe. 

His  next  move,  is  this  public  offer  to  join  the  min- 
istry in  theirquarrel  with  America,  provided  they  will 
“conciliate  Ireland.” 

Upon  these  terms,  we  now  see  the  leader  of  the 
tory  party, — of  the  high  church, aristocratic  parly, — 
the  British  premier,  in  parliament,  and  the  Irish 
“agitator”  at  a repeal  meeting  in  Ireland,  billing  and 
cooing  as  fondly  as  turtle  doves!  Sir  Robert  Peel 
consents  to  “conciliate  Ireland,”  and  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell promises  that  Ireland  will  fight  America  for 
Texas,  Oregon,  the  southern  slaves,  or  any  other 
quarrel  that  may  be  convenient  to  ministers. 

The  first  clause  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  is  t h is  grant  of  .£26,000, — say 
$125,000  annually,  to  a Catholic  college  for  the  edu 
cation  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  Maynoolh,  in 
Ireland 

A glance  at  the  ramification  of  this  matter,  will 
show  at  what  a risk  the  premier  has  adventured  to 
purchase  this  new  ally.  Thousands  are  still  living 
who  can  recollect  the  time  when  London  was  for  se- 
veral days  in  the  hands  of  a lawless  mob,  its  prisons 
broke.n  open,  and  prisoners  relta-cd,  and  the  city 
fired  in  twenty  places  at  one  time,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  imminent  danger, — when,  in  short  no  dwell- 
ing in  town  or  country  was  safe,  that  had  not  a flag 
inscribed  with  “No  Popery,”  flying  from  its  front. — 
Whether  the  ingredients  of  which  l h is  fearful  tur- 
moil was  composed,  : re  extinguished  sufficiently  to 
authorise  the  measure  now  proposed  by  the  ministry, 
is'likely  to  be  tested.  If  they  should  be  found' to  be 
oil ly  dormant,  this  measure  of  Sir  Robert’s  may 
possibly  wake  them  up. 

The  college  of  Maynooth  has  for  some  years  en- 
joyed the  beneficence  of  government  to  a small  ex- 
tent. This  encourages  them  to  ask  for  more.  The 
principle,  they  argue,  has  been  conceded.  The  state 
may  endow  a Catholic  seminary,  and  pay  for  educat- 
ing Catholic  priests,  for  it  already  does  so. 

This  bill  of  Sir  Robert’s,  contains  twenty  clauses. 
One  incorporates  the  trusters  of  Maynooth  College, 
and  empowers  them  to  hold  properly.  Another  ap- 
plies £6.000  annually  for  the  payment  of  professors’ 
salaries,  £6,630  lo  enlarge  Hie  provisions  for  stu- 
dents, then  so  much  for  repairing,  &c.  &e.,  altogeth- 
er amounting  to  £26,360  annually,  besides  which, 
another  bill  proposes  lo  give  £30,000  for  erecting 
new  buildings. 

The  speech  of  Air.  Macaulet,  the  celebrated  es- 
sayest,  furnishes  the  key  to  many  of  the  words  of 
this  inlri  ate  subject. 

Mr.  Macaulet  said:  “They  may  object  to  Ihe 
claims  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  heing  a church 
teaching  a system  of  error,  but  I cannot  understand 
how  they  can  object  to  an  increase  of  the  grant 
which  parliament  has  yearly  voted  for  the  imper- 
fect developement  of  a principle  which  the  same  par- 
liament has  year  by  year  allowed  and  advocated. — 
You  may  condemn  that  estblishment  as  leaching  er- 
rors, but  if  you  have  once  voted  fur  its  support,  you 
cannot  at  least  condemn  its  rites  as  superstitious. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  may  shrink  from  upholding 
Maynooth  in  all  its  ancient  splendor,  but  if  you  do 
so,  you  are  at  least  bound  to  provide  it  with  the 
means  of  carrying  that  splendor  inlo  effective  exer- 
cise. (Hear,  hear  ) You  must  not  give  to  the  able 
and  elfeclive  minister  of  truth  that  which  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  otter  to  your  groom.  You  are  now 
called  upon  lo  make  a grant  which  is  worse  than  that 
which  you  give  to  the  Irish  common  soldier.  You 
expect  to  have  your  homestead  calm,  and  yet  you 
are  anxious  that  the  pigs  should  rejoice  in  their  slyle. 
If  you  do  really  desire  to  do  good  to  the  Catholic 
church,  why  not  do  so  effectually— why  question  the 
propriety  of  giving  26.000/.  when  you  have  already 
given  9 0(>0/.  for  the  same  object?  If  you  are  to 
support  the  Roman  Catholic,  establishment  respect- 
ably, at  least  give  them  the  means  of  obtaining  that 
respectability  without  being  dependent  on  your  will 
or  the  caprice  of  a govern  merit,  ami  if  the  matter  is 
important,  il  is  worthy  of  immediate  and  instant  con- 
sideration. Do  you  expect  that  a religion  like  this 
is  to  be  counted  as  a matter  ol  course?  Do  you  think 
that  this  is  to  move  as  a matter  of  course?  Do  you  think 
that  this  high  and  holy  work  is  to  be  promoted  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  the  cultivation  of  this  20.U0U  indivi- 
duals? You  have  your  noble  calhedrais  and  lo  fly 
windows,  your  stained  glass  and  all  your  affluent  ap- 
pliances, to  make  your  religion  honorable  at  present, 
and  useful  for  the  future,  i have  no  desire  to  re- 
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trict  the  principle  of  endowing  established  commu- 
nities, and  therefore  it  is  that  I support  a bill  which, 
like  this,  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  class. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conduct  of  the  univer- 
sities in  (his  country  is  most  likely  toexcite  the  sense 
of  injustice  with  which  the  servitors  of  Oxford  arid 
the  sizars  of  Cambridge  are  implicated.  You  have 
your  Margaret  ol  Anjou,  your  Margaret  of  Rich- 
mond; you  have  your  founders  of  colleges;  and  what 
a result  do  you  arrive  at?  You  come  to  the  end  of 
the  story;  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  all  your 
royal  colleges  have  to  be  supported  on  the  principle 
of  Dotheboys  Hall.  There  was  it  is  true,  a contract 
with  the  Irish  parliament,  but  how  was  that  contract 
ever  fulfilled?  By  a disregard  of  all  principle,  a 
shirking  of  all  obligation,  and  an  utter  contempt  for 
equity  and  truth.  There  are  some  who  object  to  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  entire- 
ly needless;  from  its  entire  exoneration  from  all 
claims  of  social  arid  civil  polity.  To  these  I will  only 
say,  what  is  the  difference  between  .£9,000  a year 
and  £26,000?  I must  come  lo  the  point  as  to  what 
doctrines  will  be  preached  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  I am  satisfied  that  a charge  will  be  made  upon 
her  that  she  teaches  error.  If  she  does  teach  such 
errors  it  is  plainly  evident  that  those  errors  are  the 
result  of  the  system  which  has  in  this  country  been 
imposed  upon  her;  and  it  should  further  he  remem 
bered  that  in  the  inculcation  of  truth  there  is  an  ob- 
ligation, in  some  instances,  far  above  the  law,  and 
that  inculcation  would  lead  every  one  to  appreciate 
his  position  in  the  social  circle,  and  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  a point,  if  he  could  arrive  at  all,  in  which 
his  doubts  should  be  resolved  and  his  hesitation  be 
concluded.  You  have  heard  something  of  church 
extension,  and  while  I desire  lo  see  that  extension 
promulgated  to  its  utmost  limits,  1 at  the  same  time 
repudiate  whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  acknowledge  my  fealty  to 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  despotic  government  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  while  acknowledging  this 
despotic  government,  l cannot,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
peal against  those  powers  which  would  render  any 
government  the  conservators  of  public  morals.  With 
respect  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I will 
beg  to  say  that  I prefer  that  there  should  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Church  of  Rome  rather  than  no  religion 
at  all,  and  I think  that  while  that  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  a duty  of  the  state  to  support  it  in  its 
integrity.  Well,  then,  what  are  you  to  do  which  may 
conduce  to  their  religious  benefit?  Will  any  man, 
after  the  last  twenty  years  only  of  experience,  think, 
thaL  by  keeping  away  this  grant,  you  will  give  an 
impulse  to  the  Protestant  religion?  If  any  man  thinks 
so,  l think  he  ought  to  vote  against  the  present  mea- 
sure. (Hear.) 

But  I do  not  think  so.  (Cheers.)  The  considera- 
tions which  I have  stated  satisfy  me;  and,  although 
to  propagate  error  is  not  my  wish,  what  I say  is,  that 
1 think  it  better  that  Christianity  with  any  form  is 
belter  than  the  entire  absence  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  Although  I do  not  approve  of 
that  form,  which  has  a strong  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  yet  I think  that  if  we  cannot  in  any 
other  way  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
that  people,  it  is  better  to  confer  upon  them  this 
boon,  even  in  spite  of  the  error.  (Cheers.)  I think 
that  there  is  great  force  in  the  argument  against  the 
state  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet  I 
think  that  il  that  is  to  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  voluntary  system  does  ap- 
ply to  this  case,  which  ought  to  be  an  exception. — 
(Cheers.)  For  in  that  island,  with  a population  of 
eight  millions,  a church  with  a population  of  little 
more  than -bOO, 000,  possesses  a million  of  revenue — 
the  income  of  its  archbishops  alone  exceeding  £70,- 
000.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  at  the  same  lime,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  an  endowment  in  another  form. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  you  have  in  the  back  ground, 
four-fifths  of  the  population,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  slate — (Hear,  hear) — and  theirs  is  the  re- 
ligion for  which  all  the  original  endow  merits  were 
intended.  (Cheers.)  This  is  a case  quite  by  itself.  I 
was  astonished  lo  hear  gentlemen,  amongst  others  the 
hori.  member  for  Shrewsbury — say  alter  passing  this 
measure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  claim 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  to  similar 
endowment.  ('‘Hear,  hear,”  from  the  tory  benches.) 
Well  you  think  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  are  the  cases 
analogous?  Is  there  the  slightest  resemblance?  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  are  sixteen  millions  of  people  in  G. 
Britain — are  there  thirteen  millions  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists?  (Cneers.)  Yet  you  have  a church  in 
Ireland,  wilti  a revenue  ol  a million  and  a half — you 
have  the  Presbyterian  church,  with  a state  endow- 
ment— and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  £100,000, 
left  to  the  followers  of  John  Wesley,  and  you  ex- 
claim against  a grant  of  £26,000,  for  educating  the 
clergy  of  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population. 


Mr.  Lefroy  gave  his  opinion  of  the  measure  as 
follows: 

“Mr.  Lefroy  would  give  his  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  this  measure,  and  he  vvas  anxious  to  do 
so  in  a manner  the  least  calculated  to  give  offence  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  to  any  other  hon.  member. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  explain  his  reasons,  as 
on  this  question  he  should  be  opposing  a ministry 
whose  general  line  of  policy  he  had  supported.  He 
gave  full  credit  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  his  de- 
sire to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but 
in  this  case  he  thought  he  was  opposed  to  the  gene- 
rally expressed  opinion  of  the  entire  country. — 
(Loud  cries  of  “hear,  hear.”)  The  argument  ad 
vanced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  him 
(Mr.  Lefroy)  particularly  strange.  He  argued  that, 
because  the  present  system  worked  badly  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  they  should  try  what  the  mere  ef- 
fect of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  could  do.  He 
(Mr.  Lefroy)  objected  to  this  grant  on  two  grounds; 
the  first,  because  it  interfered  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  present  constitution;  and  he  object- 
ed to  it  on  a religious  ground,  although  he  did  not 
mean  to  discuss  this  as  a religious  question.  He 
would  put  it  to  any  man  whether  this  grant  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  not  against  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Protestant  constitution? — 
Whether  it  was  not  an  express  violation  of  the  de- 
claration signed  by  the  sovereign  of  these  realms? — 
The  hon.  member  lor  Newark  had  spoken  very  plau- 
sibly in  favor  of  this  measure.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  recorded  his  opinions  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  but  fair  that  the  members  of  that 
house  should  compaie  the  two  opinions.  (The  hon. 
member  then  quoted  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamph- 
let, in  which  he  strongly  objected  to  the  grant  of 
Maynooth.)  He  should  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  this  measure.” 

The  grand  game  upon  which  the  British  statesmen 
are  most  intent,  in  this  movement,  in  all  probability, 
and  that  upon  which  they  have  relied  for  quieting 
lords,  bishops,  clergy,  and  Protestants  of  England,  as 
well  as  Wesleyans  and  other  dissenters,  is,  that  they 
are  obtaining  on  the  one  hand  a lever  by  which  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  over 
the  Irish  Catholics, — at  the  same  time  that  they  are, 
by  their  agent,  now  resident  in  Rome,  avowedly  coun- 
teracting the  repeal  association  and  O’Connell’s  in- 
fluence in  Ireland,  by  operating  upon  the  Pope  him- 
self. 

The  aid  which  Sir  Robert  is  receiving  from  the 
whigs  in  this  measure,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  this  intrigue  at  Rome  originated  with  them 
» hilst  in  power.  A Birmingham  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Chronicle,  says: 

“The  same  packet  which  carries  out  this  letter, 
will,  in  all  probability,  carry  out  the  most  important 
division  which  has  taken  place  in  the  British  house 
of  commons  these  fifty  years.  In  the  last  ten  days 
our  whole  nation  has  been  astir;  and  while  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  maintains  his  ground,  by  the  aid  of  the 
whigs,  in  his  determined  purpose  to  endow  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  the  country  em- 
phatically declares  that  it  will  not  consent  to  the  pro 
posal.  The  facts  and  circu  nstances  connected  with 
this  measure  are  so  interesting  and  important,  that 
I am  sure  you  will  consider  the  following  historical 
remarks  arid  opinions  worthy  of  a place  in  your  co- 
lumns. I have  drawn  the  facts  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  and  the  inferences  may  be  found 
useful. 

The  bill  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 
noolh  is  now  published,  and  contains  twenty  clauses. 
It  proposes  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  Maynooth 
College,  and  empower  them  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000  per  annum;  to  apply  £6,000  a year, 
under  the  guidance  and  disposal  of  the  trustees,  for 
the  pay  ment  of  professors’  salaries;  to  give  an  annu- 
al allowance  of  £6,630  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  provision  to  students;  and  to  allow  a further  sum 
for  the  repair  of  the  buildings;  making  in  all  the  an- 
nual charge  of  £26,360.  In  addition  to  this,  though 
not  included  in  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  vote  £30, 
000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  college.  The  facts  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  project  took  rise — the 
breaking  up  and  scattering  of  political  combinations 
of  many  years’  growth,  which  to  a certainty  it  will 
superinduce — the  hollow-heartedness  and  hypocrisy 
of  slate-craft  which  it  discovers,  and  the  immediate 
effects,  social,  religious,  and  political,  which  will 
supervene — are  in  themselves,  each  and  all,  events 
important  enough,  in  their  piesent  character  and  ul- 
timate tendencies,  to  constitute  a new  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  1 purpose,  therefore,  in  this 
article,  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  note  the  rise, 
progress,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Maynooth 
movement. 

Its  source. — When  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  a tem- 
porary hold  of  ollice  in  1841,  he  emphatically  de- 


clared, “My  chief  difficulty  is  Ireland.”  At  that 
period  the  comparatively  mild  and  impartial  govern- 
ment of  the  whigs,  under  Lords  Norinanby  and  For- 
tescue,  had  attached  to  the  slate  the  Irish  people; 
these  governors  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not,  in' 
consistency  with  party  tactics,  retain,  and  an  Orange 
lord-lieutenant  would  have  been  at  once  the  signal 
for  almost  a civil  war.  This  it  was  that  frightened 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  office,  rather  than  the  bit  of 
banter  which  took  place  at  Windsor  about  dismissing 
the  ladies  of  the  queen’s  bedchamber.  The  general 
election  which  soon  followed  gave  a large  majority 
lo  his  party;  and  though  Ireland  was  not  in  a better 
condition  in  ’42  than  she  was  in  '41,  he  had  now  a 
power  to  conquer  by  force,  if  he  should  fail  to  keep 
her  in  subjection  by  stratagem  or  persuasion. 

The  repeal  movement  grew  strong.  A proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  monsler  meetings  was  issued. 
A case  of  accumulative  conspiracy  was  concocted  by 
the  crown  lawyers — Daniel  O’Connell  and  others 
were  indicted;  and  instead  of  being  tried  by  a con- 
stitutional jury,  composed  of  “twelve  men  who  were 
neighbors  to  the  fact,”  and  “unexceptionable  to  the 
parties  concerned,”  every  Roman  Catholic  empannelled 
was  struck  off,  and  twelve  Protestants  empowered  to 
decide  the  case.  A verdict  vvas  given  against  the 
defendants — they  were  sentenced,  fined — imprison- 
ed; and  then  Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  to  believe 
that  his  chief  difficulty  was  removed.  Next  came 
the  judgment  of  the  lords,  reversing  the  finding 
ol  the  court  below,  and  government  again  found  it- 
self in  a dead  fix.  Now  it  was  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
tried  stratagem  to  obtain  relief.  Evading  the  law 
which  provides  that  Britain  shall  have  no  diplomacy 
at  Rome,  he  conducts  a private  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  and  succeeds  in  inducing  him  to  issue  a man- 
date proscribing  the  agitation  for  repeal.  Then  fol- 
lowed a correspondence  with  Dr.  Murray  and  a few 
other  leading  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
ended  in  their  appointment  as  trustees  in  the  chari- 
table bequests  act,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
Catholics  first  insulted,  then  proscribed,  next  conci- 
liated, and  now  bribed  into  quiet  subjection. 

For  the  facility  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Catho- 
lics, he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  whigs.  It  is  due  to 
Sir  Robert  to  state  that  the  idea  of  opening  a nego- 
tiatiation  with  the  pope  belongs  to  Earl  Grey  or  Lord 
John  Russell,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Aubyn,  at- 
tache to  the  British  legation  at  France,  was  sent  to 
Rome;  “where  he  was  ordered  to  reside,”  says  the 
author  of  the  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland, 
“without  any  diplomatic  character,  and  ostensibly  as 
a private  gentleman ; but  by  a sort  of  a clandestine 
diplomacy  he  was  put  in  secret  and  authorized,  but 
unacknowledged  communication  with  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  confidently  trans- 
acted business,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  if  he  had  been  the  accredited 
representative  of  his  sovereign.”  Not  only  did  the 
whigs  thus  institute  clandestinely  a diplomacy  at 
Rome,  but  they  labored  hard  to  control  the  patron- 
age of  the  Irish  church;  “for,”  says  the  authority 
just  quoted,  “when  a Roman  Catholic  see  >n  Ireland 
became  vacant,  a few  years  ago,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  three  names  were  transmitted  to  the 
pope,  from  which  he  vvas  lo  select  one.  The  Bri- 
tish government  vvas  desirous  (h.at  the  choice  should 
not  fall  upon  a particular  individual:  and  a request 
was  preferred  to  his  holiness,  through  the  channel 
of  our  agent,  that  he  would  bestow  the  vacant  mitre 
on  either  of  the  other  two  candidates;  but  the  pope 
said,  that  since  the  relief  bill  had  passed,  the  Eng- 
ligh  government  was  constantly  asking  favors  of  him, 
and  requiring  his  assistance;  th.it  he  did  not  find  such 
a disposition  to  oblige  him  and  conform  to  his  wishes, 
as'to  induce  him  always  to  comply  with  theirs,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  pass  over  the  person  object- 
ed to;  who  consequently  received  Hie  appointment.” 
Realizing  the  practical  and  political  importance  of 
having  church  patronage  in  his  own  hands,  Sir  R. 
Peel  now  virtually  bids  £26,000  a year  for  it,  and 
we  dare  say  that  the  pope  would  not  feel  so  much 
disposed  to  begrudge  him  a veto  in  any  appointments 
which  may  fall  in  during  his  period  of  power,  as  he 
was  to  complain  of  Ins  predecessors;  and  should 
Lord  John  Russell  succeed,  he  will  no  doubt  find  the 
path  to  the  pope’s  favor  equally  smooth — provided 
always  that  he  rats  no.t  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
college  bill. 

The  progress. — The  bill  has  made  rapid  progress, 
in  consequence  of  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
Daniel  Connell,  who  considers  it  a perfect  measure, 
and  accepts  it  as  restitution  in  part  of  ‘.he  “legalized 
plunder  by  the  Protestants  of  the  Catholic  church.” 
Daniel  O’Connell  forgets,  or  appears  to  forget,  tti  it 
Maynooth  is  to  be  endowed,  not  out  of  the  plunder- 
ed property,  if  there  be  any  such,  but  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  consequently  his  restitu* 
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tion  means  another  name  for  compulsory  taxation; 
but  right  or  wrong  in  his  premises,  there,  is  no  mis- 
take about  his  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  that  for 
Feel  is  enough. 

Evangelical  dissenters,  too,  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
this,  matter.  The  great  practical  argument  of  dis- 
senters, when  contending  for  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  stale,  has  been,  that  endowments 
have  uniformly  tended  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world.  Hence  it  follows  that 
when  such  dissenters  are  found  side  by  side  with 
Protestant  churchmen, denouncing  this  bill  as  the  bane 
of  true  religion,  and  fitted  to  throw  open  the  flood- 
gates through  which  popery  may  flow  and  deluge  the 
land,  they  proclaim  rather  Ihe  all-powerfulness  of 
state  support  than  demonstrate  its  soporific  tenden- 
cies. Inconsistency  like  this,  in  the  eyes  of  men 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  sagacious  enough  not  to 
discriminate  very  precipitately  in  such  circumstances, 
could  not  fail  to  do  him  good  service.  But  many  of 
these  dissenters  do  more — they  actually  receive 
themselves  a regium  donum,  or  “king’s  gift,”  in  tem- 
porary aid  of  some  two  hundred  of  their  own  min- 
isters. One  of  their  leaning  men,  for  example,  Dr 
Pye  Smith,  petitions  parliament,  along  with  his 
church  and  congregation,  against  the  scheme,  on  the 
ground  that  “endowments,  or  privileges  conferred'’'  by 
the  state,  on  any  “denomination  of  professed  reli- 
gion,” are  ‘injurious  to  any  form  or  mode  of  good 
civil  government;’-  are  “awfully  promotive  of  self- 
delusion  and  hypocrisy;”  and  “irreconcileable  with 
the  doctrines,  the  spirit,  and  the  practice  of  Christ;” 
and  in  the  same  journal  in  which  this  petition  is 
published,  that  reverend  and  learned  gentleman  de- 
fends his  conduct  in  acting  as  a distributor  of  the 
regium  donum,  “because  it  is  not  an  endowment,” 
but  a “mere  donation,  a charity,  a gift  to  the  body 
of  dissenters,  as  an  expression  of  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick,”  chang- 
ed from  “a  donation  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  an  an- 
nual grant  from  parliament,”  as  a “matter  of  finan- 
cial conveniency.”  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  too  good  a 
tactician  not  to  see  the  value  of  this  inconsistency, 
and  to  say  the  least,  tne  regium  donum , to  English 
Protestant  dissenting  ministers  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage statesmen  to  deal  in  bribery  and  corruption 
in  matters  of  religions  as  freely  as  in  matters  politi- 
cal or  finance. 

Again,  the  measure  has  been  accelerated  in  its 
progress  by  the  fact  that  the  endowment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Canada,  and  of  idolatry  in  India,  has 
excited  little  or  no  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  though  the  voluntaryism  of 
the  United  States  has  proved  to  Canada  and  the 
world  that  Christianity  needs  no  help  but  from  itself. 
Britain  has  persisted  in  endowing  Romanism  in  her 
colleges  and  churches  there,  though  missionary  en- 
terprise has  shown  that  India  needs  no  endowment 
of  idolatry  to  secure  to  us  the  affections  and  attach- 
ments of  her  people.  Idolatry  has  been  endowed  by 
Britain,  and  at  home  few  or  none  have  complained 
of  this  invasion  of  the  territory  of  religious  obliga- 


ing  them  to  be  erroneous, how  can  they  any  longer  par- 
take of  support  themselves  which  is  wrung  from  the  j 
pockets  of  men  who  are  alike  conscientious  in  their 
belief  that  Ihc  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  j 
are  also  founded  in  error,  and  at  entire  variance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God?  To  the  “No  j 
Popery”  churchmen,  who  act  from  party,  political,  | 
or  factitious  motives,  this  argument  of  course  will  not  j 
apply.” 

Since  the  above  article  was  placed  in  type,  and  ! 
before  we  have  read  it  in  proof,  the  bold  and  singu- 
lar production  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Register,  came  to  hand,  an  unfinished  fragment  found 
after  his  death  amongst  his  papers.  It  is  a produc- 
tion not  only  strikingly  characterislic  of  its  talented 
and  witty  author,  but  replete  with  very  interesting 
facts  and  matter  for  serious  reflection.  The  May- 
nooth  bill,  though  not  expressly  referred  to  in  this 
dying  strain  from  the  Rev.  reviewer,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  step,  and  a decidedly  bold  one 
too,  towards  the  provision  for  the  Irish  Catholic  cler-  | 
gy,  which  it  is  his  object  to  recommend,  as  well  as  j 
towards  the  diversion  to  be  attempled  at  Rome.— 
The  perusal  of  this  fragment  alluded  to,  will  prepare 
our  readers  for  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech,  which  will 
reach  us  by  the  next  arrival. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writ- 
ing from  Ireland,  says: 

“We  are  in  the  midst  of  a most  violent  religious 
agitation,  which  threatens  to  overturn  the  present 
ministry  by  its  violence.  The  debate  on  the  govern- 
ment measure  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — “to 
give  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  to  make 
the  grant  permanent,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  annual, 
at  the  option  of  the  majority” — has  thrown  the 
whole  of  the  empire  into  a state  of  ferment.  “Ne- 
ver,” says  the  London  Times,  “do  we  recollect  a pe- 
riod at  which  stronger  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
Protestant  interests  were  manifested  by  the  nation 
than  now.  Not  even  did  the  excitement  which  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the 
last  struggles  of  the  Stuarts  exceed  that  now  wit- 
nessed throughout  Great  Britain  respecting  the  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  (for 
the  education  of  Catholic  clergy.)  It  further  adds: 
“Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  least  notion  of  the  spirit 
he  was  about  to  arouse,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  abstained  from  the  attempt,  which  is  calculat- 
ed so  much  to  perplex  his  followers,  and  to  shake 
his  popularity  to  its  very  centre.” 

“Eye-witnesses  describe  the  commotion  in  London 
on  Monday  evening  last,  and  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing day,  as  beyond  description,  so  universal  was  the 
outpouring  of  the  people’s  denunciations  against  the 
minister.  In  every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  meetings  have  been  held  against  it,  anil  the 
table  of  the  house  of  commons  groans  with  the 
weight  of  petitions  which  have  been,  within  the 
space  of  one  short  week,  piled  in  heaps  upon  it, 
from  the  people  and  Protestant  denominations  of 
every  hue  and  creed.  The  cities  of  London  and 


land,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  There  is  another  party 
who  would  give  the  grant,  provided  the  state  had  the 
control  over  the  college.  Thus  at  a glance  you  will 
perceive  what  a combined  force  of  classes,  parties, 
and  sects  the  minister  has  arrayed  against  him  and 
his  measure.  11  # * * * 

“Mr.  Gray  Porter,  the  great  advocate  of  federal- 
ism, has  come  over  to  the  repealers,  and  has  made 
two  speeches  to  them,  in  the  last  of  which  he  re- 
commends I he  raising  of  local  militia,  or,  as  he  terms 
it,  "National  Militia,”  to  be  raised,  as  O'Connell 
suggested  to  him,  by  act  of  parliament!” 


tion.  How,  then,  could  government  be  blamed  lor  j Westminster  have  mel,  and  a most  determined  and 
imagining  that  the  same  principle  could  be  success-  ; interminable  opposition  has  been  decreed  on.  In 
fully  carried  out  in  lieland?  It  serves  abroad  to  keep  I Dublin,  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  Ireland,  the 
priesthood  quiet — to  deaden  religious  activity,  and  isame  decision  has  been  come  to;  and  even  should  the 


thus  keep  men  ignorant  and  subjective.  Why  com- 
plain Of  Peel  now  for  trying  the  same  policy  in  the 
sister  kingdom?  Error  is  not  the  less  error  because 
it  is  seen  or  heard  of  afar  off;  but  oftentimes  “dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view,”  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  so  with  those  men  who  wmk  at  the  en- 
dowment of  popery  abroad,  but  indignantly  oppose 
its  endowment  at  home. 

But,  above  all,  the  scheme  takes  its  progressive 
character  from  the  fact,  that  the  state  has  been  in- 
vested by  a law  with  a power  which  it  now  claims 
as  a right — to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  impregnable  in  this 
position,  against  all  opp  is i tion  but  that  of  the  con- 
sistent voluntary,  who  hold  that  no  civil  government 
has  a right  to  interfere  between  man  and  his  Maker; 
or  to  say  how  any  man  should  worship  God,  or  if  he 
shall  worship  God  at  all;  who  contends,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  late  Sidney  Smith,  “that  if  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  any  thing,  it  is  the  absurdity  of 
controlling  men's  notions  of  eternity  by  acts  of  par- 
liament.” 

The  results. — We  anticipate  much  good  from  this 
movement.  We  believe  that  many  churchmen  are 
actuated  from  pure  conscientious  convictions  in  op 
posing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attempt  to  make  them  support  it  by 
compulsion  will  serve  to  open  their  own  eyes  to  the 
evils  of  the  compulsory  system,  and  that  they  will 
yet  follow  out  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  “by  do- 
ing to  others  what  Uiey  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  them.”  If  Evangelical  cuurchmen  connol  in  their 
consciences  support  Roman  Catholic  doctrines, believ- 


measure  pass,  it  is  agreed  that  an  agitation  lor  its 
repeal  will  be  set  on  foot,  which,  in  its  energy  and 
perseverance,  will  outvie  that  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union!  The  success  of  the  measure  is  problemati- 
cal, and  the  nicest  weigher  of  balances  in  such  cas- 
es cannot  calculate  on  this,  so  singularly  puzz'ing 
are  the  chances.  'The  house  seems  to  feel  that  it  is 
now  passing  through  the  ordeal-fire  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  that  as  members  now  speak  and  vote,  the 
ensuing  parliament — purified  by  a general  election — 
will  exhibit  more  or  less  of  its  present  occupants, 
some  being  restored  to  their  seats  with  honor, others 
being  dismissed  with  disgrace.  Between  this  fear 
of  responsibility  and  the  dread  of  offending  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  there  is  an  evident  conflict,  which  gives 
the  discussion  much  of  interest.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  whig  party  leaders,  with  numbers  of  their  rank 
and  file,  will  give  the  measure  their  support;  while 
it  is  equally  certain  that  if  they  do.  they  will  lose 
their  seats.  This  is  the  alternative  offered  by  the 
English  people! 

“The  opposition  to  the  bill  seems  to  proceed  from 
three  branches,  viz:  First,  from  persons  who  object 
not  to  the  usual  grant,  but  to  an  increase  of  it;  second, 
Iroui  persons  who  object  to  any  grant  whatever,  on 
the  grounds  that  neither  as  private  individuals  nor 
as  a government  can  they  be  justified  in  granting 
money  lor  the  propagation  of  what  they  regard  as 
error  and  idolatry,  l’he  third  branch  are  they  who 
take  the  wider  ground,  that,  whether  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  error  and  idolatry  or  not,  in 
either  supposition  they  are  opposed  to  any  proposi- 
tion for  the  endowment  of  religion,  whether  in  Eng- 


A FRAGMENT  ON  THE  IRISH 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

AN  UNFINISHED  FRAGMENT  FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS 
OF  THE  LATE  REV.  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

The  revenue  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
made  up  of  half-pence,  potatoes,  rags,  bones,  and 
fiagmerils  of  old  clothes,  and  those  Irish  old  clothes. 
They  worship  often  in  hovels,  or  in  the  open  air, 
from  theuuintof  any  place  of  worship.  Their  reli- 
gion is  the  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion! Not  far  off,  in  a well- windowed  and  well- 
roofed  house,  is  a well  paid  protestant  clergyman, 
preaching  to  stools  and  hassocks,  and  crying  in  the 
wilderness;  near  him  the  clerk,  near  him  the  sexton, 
near  him  the  sexton’s  wife — furious  against  the  er- 
rors of  popery,  and  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  great  truths  established  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. 

There  is  a story  in  the  Leinster  family  which  pas- 
ses under  the  name  of  ‘ She  is  not  well." 

A Protestant  clergyman,  whose  church  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  a guest  at  the  house  of  that  up- 
right and  excellent  man  the,  duke  of  Leinster.  He 
had  been  staying  there  three  or  four  days;  and  on 
Saturday  night,  as  they  were  all  retiring  to  their 
j rooms,  the  duke  said,  “We  shall  meet  to-morrow  at 
! breakfast.”  “Not  so;  (said  our  Milesian  Protestant;) 

1 your  hour,  my  lord,  is  a little  too  late  for  me;  1 am 
very  particular  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  jour 
breakfast  will  interfere  with  my  church.  The  duke 
was  pleased  with  the  very  proper  excuse  of  his  guest, 
and  they  separated  for  the  night;  his  grace,  perhaps, 

; deeming  his  palace  more  safe  from  all  the  evils  of  life 
; for  containing  in  its  bosom  such  an  exemplary  son 
of  the  church.  The  first  person,  however,  whom 
the  duke  saw  in  the  morning  upon  entering  the 
breakfast  room  was  our  punctual  Protestant,  deep  in 
rolls  and  butter,  his  fingers  in  an  egg,  and  a large 
slice  of  the  best  Tipperary  ham  secured  on  his  plate. 
“Delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear  vicar,”  said  ttie  efuke; 
“but  1 must  say  as  muen  surprised  as  delighted.” — 
“Oh,  don’t  you  know  wh.1  has  happened?”  said  the 
sacred  breakfaster, — “ she  is  not  well."  “Who  is  not 
well?”  said  the  duke,  “you  are  not  nqarried — you 
have  no  sister  living;  I’m  quite  uneasy;  tell  me  who 
is  not  well.”  “Why,  the  tact  is,  my  lord  duke,  that 
my  congregation  consists  of  the  clerk,  the  sexton, 
and  the  sexton’s  wife.  Now,  the  sexton’s  wife  is  in 
[ very  delieale  health:  when  she  cannot  attend,  we 
cannot  muster  the  number  mentioned  in  the  rubric; 

| and  we  have,  therefore,  no  service  on  mat  day.  The 
I good  woman  had  a cold  and  sore  throat  this  morning 
I — and,  as  1 had  breakfasted  but  slightly,  1 thought  1 
might  as  well  hurry  back  to  the  regular  lauuiy  de- 
jeuner.” 1 don’t  know  that  the  c ergyman  behaved 
improperly;  Out  such  a church  is  hardly  worth  an  in- 
surrection and  civil  war  every  ten  years. 

Sir  Robert  did  well  in  fighting  u out  with  O'Con- 
nell. He  was  too  late;  but  when  he  began  he  did  it 
j boldly  and  sensibly,  and  1,  fur  one,  am  heartily  glad 
j O’Connell  has  been  found  guilty  and  imprisoned. — 
He  was  either  in  earnest  about  repeal  or  ne  was  not. 
ll  he  teas  in  earnest,  l entirely  agree  with  lord  Grey 
and  lord  Spencer  that  civil  war  is  preferable  to  re- 
peal. Much  as  1 hate  wounds,  dangers,  privations, 
and  explosions — much  as  1 love  regular  hours  of  din- 
ner— foolish  as  I think  men  covered  vvilh  the  leath- 
ers of  the  male  Tullus  domesticus,  and  euvered  with 
lace  in  the  course  ot  the  ischiauc  nerve — much  as  I 
detest  all  these  follies  and  lerociues,  1 would  rather 
turn  soldier  myself  than  acquiesce  quietly  in  suori  a 
separation  of  the  empire. 

It  is  such  a piece  of  nonsense  that  no  man  can  have 
any  reverence  lor  himself  who  would  stop  to  discuss 
such  a question,  it  is  such  a piece  of  anti-British 
villany  that  none  but  the  bitterest  enemy  of  our  blood 
and  people  could  entertain  such  a project.  It  is  to 
be  met  only  with  round  and  grape — to  oe  answered 
by  Shrapnel  and  Congreve — to  be  discussed  in  hol- 
low squaies,  and  reluted  by  battalions  four  deep;  to 
be  pul  down  by  tile  ultima  ratio  of  that  armed  Aris- 
totle the  duke  of  Wellington. 

O’Connell  is  released,  and  released  I have  no  doubt 
by  liie  conscientious  decision  of  the  law  lords.  If  he 
was  unjustly  (even  from  some  technical  defect)  nn- 
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prisoned,  1 rtj.  ice  in  his  liberation.  England  is,  I 
believe,  tbe  only  country  in  tbe  world  where  such  an 

event  could  have  happened,  and  a wise  Irishman  (if  the  salary  without  the  violence  they  are  now  forced  to 
there  he  a wise  Irishman)  should  be  slow  in  separa  uae,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
ting  from  a country  whose  spirit  can  produce  and  procuring  the  payment  of  those  emoluments  to  which 
whose  institutions  can  admit  of  such  a result.  Of  they  are  fairly  emit  led , will,  in  the  end,  overcome 
his  guilt  no  one  doubts,  but  guilty  men  must  he  hung  all  ob-tai  les.  And  if  it  does  not  succeed,  what  harm 
technically  arid  according  to  established  rule-;  upon  j is  done  by  the  attempt?  It  evinces  on  the  part  ofj  its  present  state;  but  I am  afraid  France  and  Erig- 
a statutable  gibbet,  with  parliament  rope,  and  a legal  | this  country  the  strongest  disposition  to  do  what  is  land  can  now  afford  to  fight;  and,  having  saved  a lit— 

just,  and  to  apply  the  best  remedy  to  the  greatest  I tie  money,  they  will,  of  course,  spend  ft  in  fighting, 
evil:  but  the  very  attempt  would  do  good,  and  would  j That  puppy  of  ihe  waves,  young  Jomville,  will  steam 
be  felt  in  the  great  Calholic  insurrection,  come  w hen  ! over  in  a high  pressure  fleel;  and  then  comes  an  im- 
it  will.  All  rebellions  and  disaffections  are  general  j merise  twenty  per  cent,  income  tax  war,  a universal 
and  terrible  in  proportion  as  one  party  has  suffered  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  a crisis  of  misery  and 


shippers,  slowly,  sorrowfully,  and  sadly.  There  will  ever,  flung  him  off  his  guard;  and  perhaps  he  trusted 
he  some  opposition  at  first,  but  the  facility  <.f  getting  too  much  in  the  timidity  of  the  present  government, 

who  are  by  no  means  composed  of  irresolute  or  weak 
men. 

If  I thought  Ireland  quite  safe,  I should  still  ob- 
ject to  injustice.  I could  never  endure  in  silence 
that  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  should  be  left  in 


hangman,  sheriff,  and  chaplain  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  mob  in  t he  foreground. 

But,  after  all,  I have  no  desite  my  dear  Daniel 
should  come  to  any  harm,  for  I believe  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  virtue  arid  excellent  meaning  iu  him, 
and  1 must  now  beg  a few  minutes  conversation  with 
him.  “Afier  all,  my  dear  Daniel,  what  is  it  you 
want?  a separation  of  the  two  countries?  for  what 
purpose?  fur  your  own  aggrandizement?  fur  the  grati- 
fication of  your  own  personal  vanity?  You  don’t  know 
yourself;  you  are  much  too  honorable  and  moral  a man, 
and  loo  clear-sighted  a p"rson  for  such  a business  as 
this:  the  empire  will  be  twisted  out  of  your  hands  by 
a set  of  cut-throat  villains,  and  you  will  die  secretly 
by  a poisoned  potato,  or  be  pistolled  in  the  streets. 
You  have  loo  much  sense,  and  taste,  and  openness  to 
endure  for  a session  the  stupid  arid  audacious  wick- 
edness and  nonsense  ot  your  associates.  If  you  want 
fame  you  must  be  insatiable.  Who  is  so  much  known 
in  all  Europe, or  so  much  admired  by  honest  men  for 
the  real  good  you  have  done  to  your  country,  before 
this  insane  cry  of  repeal?  And  don’t  imagine  you 
can  intimidate  this  government;  whatever  he  their 
faults  or  merits  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  you 
will  not  intimidate  them  They  will  proserute  you 
again,  and  pul  down  your  Clontarf  meetings,  and 
they  will  be  quite  right  in  doing  so.  They  may  make 
concessions,  and  I think  they  will;  but  they  would 
fall  into  utter  contempt  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  terrified  into  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  They 
know  full  well  that  the  English  nation  are  unani- 
mous and  resolute  upon  this  point,  and  that  they 
would  prefer  war  to  a repeal.  And  now,  dear  Dan- 
iel, sit  down  quietly  at  Derrynane,  and  tell  me  when 
the  bodily  frame  is  refreshed  with  the  wine  of  Bur 
deaux,  whether  all  this  is  worth  while.  What  is  the 
object  of  all  government?  The  object  of  government 
is  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  claret,  a stout  constable, 
an  honest  justice,  a clear  highway,  a free  chapel. — 
What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about  the 
Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  ocean,  the  bold  anthem  of 
Erin  go  bragli ? A far  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  go 
bread  and  cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  that  will  keep  out 
the  rain,  Erin  go  pantaluons  without  holes  in  them! 
What  folly  to  be  making  eternal  declamations  about 
governing  yourselves!  If  laws  are  good  and  well 
administered,  is  it  worth  while  to  rush  into  war  arid 
rebellion  in  order  that  no  better  laws  may  be  made 
in  another  place?  Are  you  an  Eton  boy,  who  has 
just  come  out  full  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  consider- 
ing in  every  case  Epaininondas  or  Ptiilopcemen  would 
have  acted?  or  are  you,  our  own  dear  Daniel,  drilled 
in  all  the  business  and  bustle  of  life?  1 am  with  you 
heart  and  soul  in  my  detestation  of  all  injustice  done 
to  Ireland.  Your  priests  shall  be  fed  and  paid;  the 
liberties  of  your  church  be  scrupulously  guarded;  and 
in  civil  affairs  the  most  even  justice  be  preserved  be- 
tween Calholic  and  Piotestant.  Thus  far  I am  a 
thorough  rebel  as  well  as  yourself;  but  when  you 
corne  to  the  perilous  nonsense  of  repeal , in  common 
with  every  honest  man  who  lias  five  grains  of  com- 
mon sense,  I take  my  leave.” 

It  is  entertaining  enough  that  although  the  Irish 
are  beginning  to  be  so  clamorous  about  making  Itieir 
own  laws,  that  the  wisest  and  the  best  statutes  in  the 
books  have  been  made  since  their  union  with  Eng- 
land. All  Catholic  disabilities  have  been  abolished; 
a good  police  has  been  established  ail  over  the  king- 
dom; public  courts  of  petty  sessions  have  bean  insti- 
tuted; tree  trade  betwi  en  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  completely  carried  into  etfect;  lord  lieuten- 
ants are  placed  in  every  county;  cnurc.i  rates  are  ta 
ken  off  Calholic  shoulders;  ihe  counly  grand  jury- 
rooms  are  Hung  open  to  the  public;  counly  surveyors 
are  of  great  service;  a noble  provision  is  made  fur 
educating  the  people.  I never  saw  a mail  who  ban 
returned  to  Ireland,  after  four  or  five  years 'absence, 
wtio  did  not  say  tiow  much  it  had  unproved  and  how 
fast  it  was  improving;  and  this  is  the  country  which 
is  to  be  Erm-go-bragh’d  by  this  shallow,  vain,  and 
irritable  people,  into  bloodshed  and  rebellion! 

The  firs1  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pay  the  priests,  and 
after  a liule  lime  they  wilt  take  the  money.  One  man 
wants  to  repair  his  cottage;  another  wants  a buggy; 
a third  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dilapidations  ol  a 
cassock.  The  draft  is  payable  at  sight  in  Dublin,  or 
by  agents  in  the  next  market  town  dependent  upon 
ttie  commission  in  Dublin.  The  housekeeper  ol  ihe 
holy  man  is  importunate  for  money,  and  u it  is  not 
procured  by  drawing  lor  the  salary,  it  must  be  extort 
ed  bycureesand  comininalions  from  the  ragged  wor- 


and  the  other  inflicted;  any  great  measure  of  concili 
ation  proposed  iri  the  spirit  of  kindness  is  remember- 
ed, and  renders  war  less  terrible  and  opens  avenues 
to  peace. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  could  not  refuse  to 
draw  his  salary  from  the  state  without  incurring  the 
indignation  of  his  flock.  ‘‘Why  are  you  to  come  up- 
on us  for  all  this  money,  when  you  can  ride  over  to 
Sligo  or  Belfast  and  draw  a draft  upon  government 
fur  the  amount?”  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a satisfacto- 
ry answer  to  this,  to  a shrewd  man  who  is  starving 
to  death. 

Of  course,  iri  talking  of  a government  payment  to 
the  Calholic  priest,  I mean  it  should  be  done  with  the 
utmost  fairness  and  good  faith;  no  attempt  to  gain 


patronage,  or  to  make  use  of  the  pope  as  a stalking  3nes’  Piotestant  enj  >yed  in  lormer  disputes  all 
horse  for  playing  tricks.  Leave  the  patronage  ex-  1 ie  Pa‘ronaSe  Ireland;  they  lough t not  only  from 


distress,  in  which  life  will  hardly  he  worth  having. 
The  struggle  may  end  in  our  favor,  but  it  may  not; 
and  the  object  of  p lineal  wisdom  is  to  avoid  these 
struggles.  1 want  to  see  jolly  Roman  Calholic  priests 
secure  of  their  income  without  any  motive  for  sedi- 
tion or  turbulence.  I vant  to  see  Patricks  at  the 
loom,  cotton  and  silk  factories  springing  up  in  the 
bogs;  Ireland  a rich,  happy,  and  quiet  country;  scrib- 
bling, carding,  cleaning,  and  making  calico,  as  if 
mankind  had  only  a few  days  more  allotted  to  them 
lor  making  clothes,  and  were  ever  after  to  remain 
stark  naked. 

Remember,  that  between  your  impending  and  your 
past  wars  with  Ireland  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference. You  have  given  up  your  Protestant  auxili- 
aries; the  Protestant  enj  >yed  in  former 


playing  tricks.  Leave  the  patronage  ex-  , . ...  r 

actly  as  you  find  it;  and  take  the  greatest  possible  | J®fii=lous  hatred,  but  to  preserve  their  monopoly, 
care  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  no  reason  to  sus-l  nlonoP°^  ls  Sone>  y°u 


have  been  candid  and 


pect  you  in  this  particular;  do  it  like  gentlemen 
without  shuffling  and  prevarication,  or  leave  it  alone 
altogether. 

The  most  important  step  in  improvement  which 
mankind  ever  made  was  the  secession  from  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  re- 


just for  thirty  years,  and  have  lost  those  friends 
whose  swords  were  always  ready  t > defend  the  par- 
tiality ol  the  government  and  to  stifle  the  cry  of  jus- 
tice. The  next  war  w ill  not  be  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  but  between  Ireland  and  England. 

1 have  some  belief  iu  sir  Robert.  He  is  a man  of 


ligion;  but  though  I have  the  sincere*!  admiration  of  Sr,eat  understanding,  and  must  see  that  this  eternal 
the  Protestant  faith,  I have  no  admit  ation  of  Protest- 1 ® Coline  I ling  will  net  er  do  that  It  is  unpo-sible  it 
ant  hassocks  on  which  there  are  no  knees,  nor  ofj  carl  *ast"  , are  !n,  a transltlon  state,  and  the  lo- 
ses ts  on  which  there  is  no  superincumbent  Protest-1  -les  raa^  assurefi  P|at  fi|e  baronet  will  not  go  too 
ant  pressure,  nor  ol  whole  acres  of  tenantless  Pro- 
testant pews— in  which  no  human  being  of  the  500 


sects  of  Christians  is  ever  seen.  I have  no  passion 
for  sacred  emptiness,  or  pious  vacuity.  The  emolu- 
ments of  those  livings  in  which  there  are  few  or  no 
Protestants  ought,  alter  the  death  of  the  present  in- 


1 fast.  If  Peel  tells  them  the  thing  must  be  done,  they 
may  be  sure  it  is  high  time  to  do  it;  they  may  tetreat 
mournfully  and  sullenly  belore  common  justice  and 
common  sense,  but  retreat  they  must  wnen  Tam- 
worth  gives  the  word,  and  in  quickstep  too,  and 
without  loss  of  time. 

And  let  me  beg  of  my  dear  Ultras  not  to  imagine 


cumbents,  to  be  in  part  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  u 1,01  ""agim 

the  predominant  religion,  or  some  arrangements  ‘hat  they  survive  lor  a single  inswnl  without. ir  Rub- 
made  for  superceding  such  utterly  useless  ministers  ert’  ‘hat  th<7  could  torin  an  ultra-lory  admuiistna 


percedirig  such  utterly 
immediately,  securing  to  them  the  emoluments  they 
possess. 

Can  any  honest  man  say,  that  in  parishes  (as  in  the 
case  Irequently  in  Ireland)  containing  3,000  or  4,000 
Catholics  and  40  or  5d  Protestants,  there  is  the  small- 
est chance  of  the  majority  being  converted?  Are  not 
the  Catholics  (except  iri  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
a great  mass  are  Presbyterians)  gaining  everywhere 
on  ihe  Protestants?  The  tithes  were  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Calholic  church  of  Ireland.  Not  one 
shilling  of  them  is  now  devoted  to  that  purpose.  An 
immense  majority  of  the  common  people  nre  Catho- 
lics; they  see  a church  richly  supported  by  the  spoils 
of  tlieir  own  church  establishments,  in  whose  tenets 
not  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  believe.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  believe  tins  can  endure?  that  a light,  irritable, 
priest-ridden  people  will  not,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, always  remain  at  the  very  eve  of  rebellion,  al- 
ways ready  to  explode  when  the  finger  of  Daniel 
tout  lies  the  hair  trigger? — for  Daniel,  be  it  said, 
though  he  hates  shedding  blood  in  small  quantities, 
has  no  objection  to  provoking  kindred  nations  to 
war.  He  very  properly  objects  to  killing  or  being 
killed  by  lord  Aivariley;  but  would  urge  on  ten  thou- 
sand Pats  in  civil  combat  against  ten  thousand  Bulls. 
His  objections  are  to  small  homicides;  and  his  vow 
that  lie  has  regislered  in  heaven  is  only  against  retail 
destruction  and  murder  by  piecemeals.  He  does  not 
like  to  leaze  Satan  by  driblets;  but  to  earn  eternal 
torments  by  persuading  eigtit  million  Irish  and  twelve 
million  Britons  no  longer  to  buy  and  sell  oats  and  salt 
meat,  but  to  butcher  each  other  iu  God’s  name  to 
extermination.  Arid  what  if  Daniel  dies — of  what 
use  ti is  death?  Does  Daniel  make  the  occasion,  or 
does  the  occasion  make  Daniel?  Daniels  are  made 
by  the  Digolry  and  insolence  of  England  to  Ireland; 
and  till  the  monstrous  abuses  ol  the  Protestant  church 
in  that  country  are  rectified — there  will  always  be 
Daniels,  and  they  will  always  come  out  of  their  dens 
more  powerful  and  more  popular  than  when  you 
cast  them  in. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  unjustly  and  cowardly  to 
run  down  O’Connell.  He  has  been  of  eminent  ser- 
vice lo  tiis  country  in  the  question  of  Calholic  eman- 
cipation, arid  1 aul  by  no  means  satisfied  that  with 
ihe  gratification  of  vanity  there  are  not  mingled  gen 
nine  feelings  of  patriotism  and  a deep  sen-e  ol  the 
injustice  done  to  his  country.  His  first  success,  how- 


lion.  ls  there  a chartist  in  Great  Britain  wtio  would 
not,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  such  an  attempt,  or- 
der a new  suit  of  clothes,  and  caJI  upon  the  banker 
and  milk-man  for  an  extended  credit?  Is  there  a po- 
litical reasouer  who  would  not  come  out  of  his  hole 
with  a new  constitution?  Is  there  one  ravenous  rogue 
who  would  nol  be  looking  for  his  prey?  Is  there  one 
honest  man  of  common  sense  who  does  not  see  that 
universal  disaffection  and  civil  nur  would  follow 
from  the  blind  tury,  trie  childish  prejudices,  and  the 
deep  ignorance  ot  such  a seci?  1 have  a high  opinion 
of  sir  Robert  Peel,  but  he  must  summon  up  all  his 
political  courage  and  do  something  nexi  session  for 
the  payment  ol  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  He 
must  run  some  risk  of  shocking  public  opinion;  no 
greater  risk,  however,  than  he  did  in  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. I am  sure  the  vvh.gs  would  be  true  to  turn 
— and  1 think  1 observe  lliat  very  many  outuse  coun- 
try gentlemen  are  alarmed  by  the  stale  of  Ireland 
and  the  hostility  of  France  and  America. 

Give  what  you  plca-e  to  tne  Catholic  priests,  hab- 
its are  not  broken  in  a day.  There  must  be  time  as 
weil  as  justice;  but  hi  the  end  these  tilings  have  their 
effect.  A buggy,  a house,  some  field  near  it,  a de- 
cent income  paid  quarterly  j in  the  lung  run  these 
are  the  cures  of  sedition  and  disaffection;  men  don’t 
quit  the  common  business  ol  iiie  and  join  bilter  po- 
litical parties  unless  they  have  somelliing  justly  to 
complain  of. 

Bui  where  is  the  money — about  <£4UU,000  per  an- 
num —to  come  from  Out  of  the  poexets  of  that 
he.-.t  of  men  Air.  thomas  Grenville;  out  ol  the  pock- 
ets of  the  bishops,  ol  sir  Robert  Ingiis,  and  all  other 
men  who  pay  all  other  taxes;  arm  never  will  public 
money  be  so  well  and  w isely  employed. 

It  turns  out  tbal  there  is  no  law  lo  prevent  enter- 
ing into  diplomatic  engagements  witli  tlie  pope.  The 
sooner  we  become  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who 
has  so  mueti  Lo  say  lo  eight  millions  ot  our  subjects 
ttie  better.  Can  anything  be  so  childish  and  aosurd 
as  a horror  ol  communicating  with  the  pope,  and  all 
hobgoblins  we  have  imagined  of  premuuires  and  out- 
law lies  for  this  contraband  trade  in  piety.  Our  an- 
cestors (strange  to  say,  wiser  than  ourselves)  have 
left  us  lo  do  as  we  please,  and  the  sooner  govern- 
ment do  what  they  can  do  lawfully,  the  oetler.  A 
tliouand  opportunities  ul  doing  good  in  Irish  affairs 
have  beeD  tost,  front  our  having  no  avowed  and  dtg- 
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nifipd  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome.  If  it  depended 
upon  me,  1 would  send  the  duke  of  Devonshire  there 
tomorrow,  with  nine  chaplains  and  several  tons  of 
Protestant  theology.  I have  no  love  of  popery,  but 
the  pope  is  at  all  events  better  than  the.  idol  of  Jug- 
gernaut, whose  chaplains  l believe  we  pav, — and 
whose  chariot  I dare  say  is  made  in  Long  Acre  — 
We  pay  <£10  000  a year  to  our  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  startled  with  the  idea  of  com 
munieating  diplomatically  with  Rome,  deeinin ' the 
sultan  a better  Christian  than  the  pope! 

The  mode  of  exacting  clerical  dues  in  Ireland  is 
quite  arbitrary  and  capricious.  Uniformity  is  out  of 
the  question;  everything  depends  on  ttie  disposition 
and  temper  of  the  clergymen.  There  are  salutary 
regulations  put  forth  in  each  diocese  respecting 
church  dues  and  church  discipline,  and  put  forth  by 
episcopal  and  synodical  authority.  Specific  sums 
are  laid  down  for  mass,  marriage,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  tne  Eucharist.  These  authorized  pay- 
ments are  moderate  enough,  but  every  priest,  in 
spite  of  these  rules,  makes  the  most  he  can  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  strangest  discrepancy  prevails,  even 
on  the  same  diocese,  in  the  demands  made  upon  the 
people.  The  priest  and  hi*  flock  are  continually 
coming  into  collision  on  pecuniary  matters.  Twice 
a year  the  holy  man  collects  confession  money  un 
der  the  denomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offer- 
ings. He  selects  in  every  neighborhood  one  or  two 
houses  in  which  he  holds  stations  of  confession.  Ve- 
ry disagreeable  scenes  take  place  when  additional 
money  is  demanded,  or  when  additional  time  for 
payment  is  craved.  The  first  thing  done  when  there 
is  a question  of  marrying  a couple  is  to  make  a bar- 
gain about  the  marriage  money.  The  wary  minis- 
ter watches  the  palpitations,  puts  on  a shilling  for 
every  sigh,  and  twopence  on  every  tear,  and  mad- 
dens the  impetuosity  of  the  young  lovers  up  to  a 
pound  sterling.  The  remuneration  prescribed  by  the 
diocesan  statutes  is  never  thought  of  for  a moment; 
the  priest  makes  as  hard  a bargain  as  he  can,  and  the 
bed  the  poor  peasants  are  to  lie  down  upon  is  sold 
to  make  their  concubinage  lawful.  But  every  one 
present  at  the  marriage  is  to  contribute;  the  minister 
— after  begging  and  entreating  some  time  to  little 
purpose — gets  into  a violent  rage,  abuses  and  is  abu- 
sed; and  in  this  way  is  celebrated  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  church!  The  same  scenes  of 
altercation  and  abuse  take  place  when  gossip-mo- 
ney is  refused  at  baptisms;  but  the  most  painful 
scenes  take  place  at  extreme  unction — a ceremony 
to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance. “Pay  me  beforehand — this  is  not  enough; 
I insist  upon  more — I know  you  can  afford  it — I in- 
sist upon  a larger  fee!”  And  all  this  before  the  dy- 
ing mail,  who  feels  he  has  not  an  hour  to  live,  and 
believes  that  salvation  depends  upon  the  timely  ap- 
plication of  this  sacred  grease. 

Oilier  bad  consequences  arise  out  of  the  present 
system  of  Irish  church  support.  Many  of  the  cler- 
gy are  constantly  endeavoring  to  overreach  and  un 
dermine  one  another.  Every  man  looks  to  his  own 
private  emoluments,  regarJIessof  all  covenants,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  The  curate  does  not  make  a 
fair  return  to  the  parish  priest,  nor  the  parish  priest 
to  the  curate.  There  is  a universal  scramble!  every 
one  gets  what  he  can,  and  seems  to  mink  he  would 
be  almost  justified  in  appropriating  the  whole  to 
himsell.  And  how  can  all  this  be  otherwise?  How 
are  the  poor  wretched  clergy  to  live  but  by  setting  a 
high  price  on  their  theological  labors,  and  using  eve- 
ry incentive  of  fear  and  superstition  to  extort  from 
six  millions  of  beggars  the  httle  payments  wanteu  for 
the  bodies  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  life!  1 
maintain  that  it  is  shocking  and  wicked  to  leave  the 
religious  guides  of  six  millions  of  people  in  such  a 
state  of  destitution!  to  bestow  no  more  thought  upon 
them  than  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands! 
If  I were  a member  of  tne  cabinet,  and  met  my  col 
leagues  once  a week,  to  eat  buds  and  beasts,  and  to 
talk  over  the  state  of  the  world,  1 should  begin  upon 
Ireland  before  the  «oup  was  finished,  go  on  through 
fish,  turkey,  and  saddle  of  mutton,  and  never  end  till 
the  last  thimbleful  of  claret  had  passed  down  the 
throat  ot  the  incredulous  Haddington;  oui  there  they 
sit,  week  after  week;  there  they  come,  week  after 
week;  the  Piccadilly  Mars,  the  Scotch  Neptune, 
Themis  Lyudhursl,  ihe  Tamworth  Baronet,  dear 
Goody,  and  dearer  Gladd. , and  think  no  more  ol 
paying  the  Catholic  clergy  than  a man  of  real  fash- 
ion does  of  paying  his  lailoi!  And  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  in  fanaticism.  There  is  only  one  man 
in  the  cabinet  who  objects  from  reasons  purely  fa- 
natical, because  the  Pope  is  the  Scarlet  Lady,  or  the 
Seventh  Vial,  or  the  Little  Horn.  All  the  rest  are 
entirely  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done — that  is 
the  one  thing  needful;  but  they  are  alraid  of  bishops 
and  i ounty  meetings,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and 
reviews;  all  lair  enough  objects  ol  apprehension,  but 
they  must  be  met,  and  encountered,  and  put  down. 


It  is  impossible  (hat  the  subject  can  be  much  longer 
avoided,  arid  that  every  year  is  to  produce  a deadly 
■druggie  with  ihe  people,  and  a long  trial  in  lime  of 
peace  with  O’Somebody,  the  patriot  of  the  time  be- 
ing, or  the  general,  perhaps,  in  lime  of  a foreign 
war. 

If  I were  a bishop,  living  beautifully  in  a slate  of 
serene  plenitude,  I don’t  think  1 could  endure  the 
thought  of  so  many  honest,  pious,  and  laborious  cler- 
gymetrof  another  faith  placed  in  such  disgraceful 
circumstances  I could  not  get  into  my  carriage ' 
with  jelly  springs,  or  see  my  two  coursers  every  day,  ; 
without  remembering  the  buggy  and  the  bacon  of  j 
some,  poor  old  Catholic  bishop,  ten  times  as  labori- 
ous, and  with  much  more  perhaps  ()f  theological 
learning  than  myself,  often  distressed  for  a few, 
pounds,  and  burdened  with  duties  utterly  dispropor-! 
tioned  to  his  age  and  strength.  I think,  if  the  extreme 
comfort  of  my  own  condition  did  not  extinguish  all 
feeling  for  others,  I should  sharply  commiserate  such  ; 
a church,  and  attempt,  w ith  ardor  and  perseverance, 
to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Now,  let  us  bring 
names  and  well  known  scenes  before  the  English 
reader,  to  give  him  a clearer  notion  of  wh-il  pas-es 
in  Catholic  Ireland.  The  living  of  Saint  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  is  a benefice  of  £1,500  per  annum 
and  a good  house,  ft  is  in  the  possession  of  Doctor 
Hodgson,  who  is  also  Dean  of  Carlisle,  worth  I be- 
lieve about  <£1,500  more.  A more  comfortable  exist- 
ence can  hardly  be  conceived.  Dr.  Hodgson  is  a very 
worthy  amiable  man,  and  I am  very  glad  be  is  as 
rich  as  he  is;  but  suppose  he  bad  no  revenues  but 
what  he  got  oft'  his  own  bat;  suppose  that,  instead  of 
tumbling  through  the  sky  light,  as  his  income  now 
does,  it  was  procured  by  Catholic  methods.  The 
Doctor  tells  Mr.  Thompson  he  will  not  marry  him 
to  Miss  Simpson  under  thirty  pounds;  Thompson  de- 
murs, and  endeavors  to  beat  him  down.  The  Doctor 
sees  Miss  Simpson,  finds  her  very  pretty,  thinks 
Thompson  hasty,  and,  after  a long  and  undignified 
negotiation,  the  Doctor  gets  his  fee.  Soon  after  this 
he  receives  a message  from  Place,  the  tailor,  to  come 
and  anoint  him  with  extreme  unction.  He  repairs 
to  the  bedside  and  tells  Mr.  Place  that  he  will  not 
touch  him  under  a suit  of  clothes,  equal  to  ten  pounds. 
The  family  resist,  the  altercation  goes  on  before  the 
perishing  artisan,  and  the  price  is  reduced  to  eight 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Place  is  oiled.  On  the  ensuing  Sun- 
day the  child  of  Lord  B.  is  to  be  christened:  the.  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  will  only  give  a sovereign 
each,  the  Doctor  refuses  to  do  it  lor  the  money,  and 
the  church  is  a scene  of  clamor  and  confusion.  These 
are  the  scenes  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  take  place  here,  for  the  congregation  want  the 
comforts  of  religion  without  fees,  and  will  cheat  the 
clergyman  if  they  can;  and  the  clergyman,  who 
means  to  live,  must  meet  all  these  artifices  with 
stern  resistance.  And  this  is  the  wretc  >ed  stale  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy!  a miserable  blot 
and  stain  on  the  English  nation!  What  a blessing  to 
this  country  would  a real  bishop  be!  A man  who 
thought  it  the  first  duty  of  Christianity  to  allay  the 
bad  passions  of  mankind  and  to  reconcile  contending 
sects  with  each  other.  What  peace  and  happiness 
such  a man  as  the  bishop  of  London  might  have  con- 
ferred on  the  empire  if,  instead  of  changing  black 
dresses  for  white  dresses,  and  administering  to  the 
frivolous  disputes  of  foolish  zealots,  he  had  labored  to 
abate  the  ha. red  of  Protestants  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  had  dedicated  his  powerful  under- 
standing Lo  promote  religious  peace  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. Scarcely  any  bishop  is  sufficiently  a man  of 
the  world  to  deal  with  fanatics.  The  way  is  not  to 
reason  with  them,  but  to  ask  them  to  dinner.  They 
are  armed  aga inst  logic  and  remonstrance,  but  they 
are  puzzled  in  the  labyrinth  of  wines,  disarmed  by 
facilities  and  concessions,  introduced  to  a ne-v  world, 
come  away  thinking  more  of  hot  and  cold,  and  dry 
dnd  sweet,  than  of  Newman,  Keblc,  and  Pusey.  So 
mouldered  away  Hannibal’s  army  at  Capua!  So  the 
primitive  and  perpendicular  prig  of  Puseyistn  is 
solicited  into  practical  wisdom  and  coaxed  into  com- 
mon sense!  Providence  gives  us  generals,  and  admi- 
rals, and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer;  but  1 never 
remember  in  my  lime  a real  bishop,  a grave  elderly 
man,  full  of  Greek,  with  sound  views  of  the  middle 
voice  anu  preierperfecl  tense,  gentle  and  kind  to  his 
poor  clergy,  of  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence; 
in  parliament  never  to  be  put  down  when  the  great 
interests  of  mankind  were  concerned;  leaning  lo  the 
government  when  it  was  nghi,  leaning  to  the  peo- 
ple when  t/iei/  were  right;  leeling  that  il  the  Spirit 
ol  God  had  called  him  lo  that  high  office  he  was 
called  for  no  mean  purpose,  but  rather  that,  .seeing 
clearly,  and  acting  boldly,  and  unending  purely,  he 
migiit  confer  lasting  benefit  upon  mankind. 

We  consider  the  Irish  clergy  as  factious,  and  as  en- 
couraging the  uad  uiiu- British  spirit  of  the  people. 
Mow  cun  it  be  otherwise?  They  live  by  the  people; 
they  have  nothing  lo  iive  upon  but  Ihe  voluntary  ob- 


lations of  the  people;  and  they  must  fall  into  the 
same  spirit  as  ihe  people,  or  they  would  be  starve  I 
to  death.  No  marriage;  no  mortuary  masses;  no 
unctions  to  the  priest  who  preached  against  O’C  m- 
ne  II! 

Give  the  clergy  a maintenance  separate  from  the 
will  of  ihe  people,  ami  you  will  then  enable  them  to 
oppose  Ihe  ‘oily  and  madness  of  the  people  The 
object  of  the  slate  provision  does  n l really  come 
from  the  clergy.  Out  fro  o the  agil  dors  am]  repealers: 
these  men  see  ihe  immense  advantage  of  carry  ing 
the  clergy  with  them  in  their  agitation,  and  of  giv 
ing  Ihe  sanction  of  religion  lo  political  hatred;  they 
know  that  the  clergy,  moving  in  l fie  same  direction 
with  the  people,  have  an  immense  influence  over 
them;  and  they  are  very  wisely  afraid,  not  only  of 
losing  this  co-operating  power,  but  of  seeing  it,  by  a 
stale  provision,  arrayed  against  (hem.  1 am  fully 
convinced  that  a slate  payment  lo  tne  Catholic  cler- 
gy, by  leaving  to  that  laborious  and  useful  body  of 
men  the  exercise  of  their  free  judgment,  would  be 
the  severest  blow  that  Irish  agitation  could  receive. 

For  advancing  these  opinions,  I have  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  assailed  by  Sucerdos,  Vindex,  Latimer, 
Vates,  Clerieus,  Aruspex,  and  be  called  atheist,  de- 
ist, democrat,  smuggler,  poacher,  highwayman,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Elinburg  reviewer!  Still,  I am  in  the 
right , and  what  1 say  requires  excuse  for  being  tr  ite 
and  obvious,  not  for  being  mischievous  and  paradox- 
ical. I write  for  three  reasons:  first,  because  I real- 
ly wish  to  do  good;  secondly,  because  if  1 don’L  write, 
I know  nobody  else  will;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  animal  to  write,  and  I cannot  help 
it.  Still,  in  looking  back  I see  no  reason  to  repent. 
What  I have  said  ought  to  bedone.  generally  has  been 
done,  but  always  twenty  or  thirty  years  too  late; 
done,  not  of  course  because  I have  said  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  doing  it. — 
Human  beings  cling  to  their  delicious  ty  rannies,  and 
lo  their  exquisite  nonsense,  like  a drunkard  lo  his 
bottle,  and  go  on  til  I death  stares  them  in  the  face.  The 
monstrous  state  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
will  probably  remain  till  some  monstrous  ruin  threa- 
tens the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  and  Lambeth 
and  Fulham  are  cursed  by  the  affrighted  people. 

I have  always  compared  the  Protestant  church  in 
Ireland  (and  I believe  my  friend  Thomas  Moore 
stole  the  simile  fro  u me)  to  the  institution  of  butch- 
er’s shops  in  all  the  villages  of  our  Indian  empire. — 
“We  will  have  a butcher’s  shop  in  every  village,  arid 
you  Hindoos  shall  pay  for  it.  We  know  that  many 
of  you  do  not  eat  meat  at  all,  and  that  the  sight  of 
beefsteaks  is  particularly  offensive  to  you;  but  still,  a 
stray  European  may  pas-  through  your  village,  and 
want  a steak  or  a chop;  the  shop  shall  be  established, 
and  you  shall  pay  for  it!  This  is  English  legislation 
for  Ireland!  There  is  no  abuse  like  it  in  all  Europe* 
in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of  Africa,  and 
in  all  we  have  heard  of  Timbuetoo?  It  is  an  error 
that  requires  20,000  armed  men  for  its  protection  in 
time  of  peace;  which  costs  more  than  a million  a 
year;  and  which,  in  the  first  French  war,  in  spite  of 
the  puffing  and  panting  of  fighting  steamers,  will  and 
must  break  out  into  a desperate  rebellion. 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  paid  by  the  state,  they  will  lose  their  inliueiice 
over  their  flocks.  Not  their  fair  influence;  not  that 
influence  which  any  wise  and  good  man  would  wish 
lo  see  in  all  religions;  not  the  dependence  of  humble 
ignorance  upon  prudence  and  piety;  only  fellowship 
in  faction,  and  fraternity  in  rebellion — all  that  will 
be  lost.  A peep-of-day  clergyman  who  will  no  long- 
er preach  toa  peep-of-day  congregation;  a Whilenoy 
vicar  will  no  longer  lead  the  psal  m lo  VVhileboy  vo- 
calists; but  every  thing  that  is  good  and  wholesome 
will  remain.  This,  however,  is  not  what  Ihe  anti- 
British  faction  want;  triey  want  all  the  animation 
which  piety  can  breathe  into  sedition,  and  all  the 
fury  which  the  priesthood  can  preach  to  diversity  of 
faith,  and  this  is  what  they  mean  by  a clergy  losing 
their  influence  over  the  people!  The  less  a clergy 
exacts  ol  li is  people,  tne  more  his  payments  are 
kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  will  be  the  Iricuon  with 
winch  he  exercises  the  functions  of  his  office.  A 
poor  Catholic  inay  respect  a priest  the  more  who 
marries,  baptizes,  and  anoints;  but  he  respects  him 
because  he  associates  with  Ins  name  and  character 
the  performance  of  sacred  duties,  not  because  he 
exacts  heavy  lees  for  doing  so.  Double  lees  would 
be  a very  doubtful  cure  for  scepticism;  and  though 
we  have  often  seen  the  tenth  ol  Hie  earth’s  produce 
carted  away  fur  tne  benefit  of  the  clergymen,  we  do 
not  remember  any  very  lively  marks  ui  satisfaction 
and  delight  .vhicti  u produced  in  Lite  countenance  of 
the  decimated  person.  I am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  stale  payments  to  the  Catholic  clergy  would  re- 
move a thousand  cau-esuf  hatreu  uelween  lue  priest 
and  ins  flack;  and  would  be  as  lavuraole  to  Luc  in- 
crease ol  Ins  useful  authority,  us  it  .vjuid  be  lalal  to 
his  factious  influence  over  the  people. 
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Mexico.  We  have  accounts  to  the  22d  ult.,  one  day 
later  from  our  southern  neighbor.  Several  additional 
shocks  of  earthquake  had  been  felt,  but  with  les3  disas- 
ter. Hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  speedily 
cease,  as  a neighboring  volcano  that  had  been  quiet  fir 
eighty  years,  exhibited  signs  of  eruption.  A powder  ma- 
gazine had  exploded, — attributed  to  the  earthquake. 

Santa  Anna’s  fate  remained  undecided.  A project 
offering  terms  on  condition  of  expatriation  was  under 
discussion. 

It  was  believed  that  an  offer  of  acknowledging  the 
Independence  of  Texas  had  been  made,  on  condition 
of  their  rejecting  the  offers  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress. 

Senor  Boves,  on  the  15th  ult.  offered  a protest,  in  the 
chambers,  against  the  report  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  relation  to  Texas,  and  in  bis  speech  attacked 
Senor  Cuevas,  and  his  policy,  and  insisted  that  Texas 
was  irretrievably  lost.  On  the  question  being  taken 
Boves  stood  “solitary  and  alone.”  A motion  to  expel 
him  was  spoken  of. 

Commodore  Conner  with  the  four  United  States  ships 
constituting  his  squadron,  reached  Vera  Cruz  at  the 
same  time  that  General  Almonte  landed  there  from 
New  York.  Though  the  appearance  of  the  squadron 
is  said  to  have  created  much  excitement,  yet  the  usual 
civilities  and  salutes  were  exchanged,  and  offers  of  ser- 
vices were  tendered  by  the  Mexican  commanders. 

Hayti.  President  Guerrier,  died  at  St.  Marc  on 
the  15th  April,  and  Gen.  Louts  Pierault,  was  by  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  council  of  state,  at  Port  au  Prince,  de- 
clared his  successor,  and  so  proclaimed  at  Cape  Hayden 
on  the  18th.  He  is  -he  oldest  of  the  surviving  generals 
of  Christophe,  whose  wife’s  sister  he  married.  He  is  a 
full  black,  over  six  feet  high,  erect  in  figure,  rides  well, 
and  is  much  on  horseback,  though  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  general  of  department  under  the  lute  pre- 
sident. Without  much  education,  he  is  yet  a shrewd 
and  talented  man,  and  is  strictly  temperate,  which  the 
late  president  was  not. 

During  the  illness  of  Guerrier,  Herard,  the  expatiated 
chief  who  had  fled  to  Jamaica,  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  government  of  Hayti,  having  some  friends  on 
the  island  wlio  invited  his  return.  The  conspiracy  was 
detected,  the  conspirators  arrested,  and  Herard  ou  ar- 
riving upon  the  coast,  found  it  advisable  to  return  to 
Jamaica. 

Business  circles.  Stocks  still  feel  the  influence  of 
the  posture  ofour  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  Mex- 
ico. If  not  receding,  during  the  week,  holders 
have  not  been  able  to  rally  them  up  to  the  point  they 
were  at  three  weeks  ago. 

Most  of  the  last  crop  of  cotton  has  been  brought  to 
market,  the  receipts  being  now  over  2,200.000  bales. 
Domestic  bills,  drawn  uti  this  basis,  have  been  general- 
ly met,  and  the  drain  of  the  interior  upon  the  cities  for 
this  heavy  item,  is  nearly  over.  Foreign  exchange, 
though  not  so  severe  as  it  was  for  several  months,  has 
barely  been  brought  down  sufficiently  to  arrest  the  ship- 
ment of  specie. — by  forwarding  two  thirds  of  t.e  above 
amount  of  the  cotton  and  a variety  of  other  of  our  pro- 
ducts. Should  the  summer  and  fall  importations  be  hea- 
vy. what  have  we  to  pay  in?  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  the  drain  upon  specie  may  not  recommence. 
The  advances  now  to  he  made  towards  completing  i he 
Illinois  improvements,  instead  of  being  forwarded  by 
the  London  bankers,  in  all  probability  will  be  drawn 
for,  in  bills  upon  the  oily  importers,  especially  if  the  po- 
litical aspect  remains  clouded  as  it  is.  Again:  of  the 
state  debt  of  New  York,  $1,380,090  35  falls  due  in  Ju- 
ly, $2,362,535  66  in  January  next,  and  $572,304  more 
during  the  year  1846.  Of  these  sums,  $3.25o.0o0  are 
held  by  foreigners,  and  the  most  of  it,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  this  country,  for  re-io vestment,  will  be  drawn  for, 
should  the  horizon  become  mote  threatening.  The  like 
operation  may  be  impending  witli  other  indebted  states, 
companies,  or  businessmen.  The, interest  payable  in 
July,  oil  the  state  debt  of  Alabama,  (of  which  about  4i 
millions  are  held  in  England)  is  already  in  N . York,  and 
will  be  drawn  for. 

The  amount  of  deficits  have  considerably  accumulat- 
ed in  the  citv  banks,  showing  that  capitalists  hesitate  to 
invest  at  present.  Banks  discount  with  more  freedom 
in  consequttce  of  this  influx,  and  a wholesome  business 
is  observable  in  the  money  market — good  paper  freely 
discounted  at  fair  rates. 

The  Welland  canal  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  vessels  were  wailing  at  the  en- 
trance. -v 

The  Burlington  (Vi.)  Free  Press  says  that  six  coaches, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  were  required  to  bring  on  the 
British  Mail  to  Canada,  and  the  passengers  by  the  Hi- 
bernia. They  arrived  at  Burlington  on  Wednesday 
evening  and  took  passage  in  the  Saranac  for  St.  Johns. 

The  crops-  Harvest  is  rapidly  approaching.  We 
have  velry  gratifying  accounts  from  far  amt  near,  of  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  crops  of  grain,  grass,  and 
vegetables,  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  have  suffered  less  by 
the  late  frosts,  than  was  generally  apprehended.  An  un- 
usual drought,  for  so  early  in  the  spring,  was  expe- 
rienced more  severely  south  of  Maryland  than  north  of 
it,  and  the  most  severely  in  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  but  refreshing,  though  not  abundant  rains,  have 
relieved  the  parched  earth,  and  the  country  now  looks 
beautiful  indeed.  Abundance  of  the  earth’s  rich  pro- 
ducts are  promised  in  all  the  regions  round  about,  and 
blessings  in  store  for  the  husbandman. 


Bank  items.  There  was  great  excitement  at  Cincin- 
nati last  week,  on  learning  the  failure  of  the  Bank  ofSt. 
Clair,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  banks  and  brokers  of 
the  city  immediately  discredited  the  notes  of  Sandusky, 
Norwalk,  and  Worcester,  of  Ohio,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  were  connected  with  the  Bank  ol  St. 
Clair,  and  they  fell  twenty-five  percent,  at  once. 

The  failure  of  this  bank,  at  the  moment  at  which  a 
number  of  new  banks  are  about  being  started  under 
the  acts  of  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature  is  ad- 
monitory at  least.  A large  portion  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  St.  Clair  was  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
Ohio.  The  banks  of  that  state  by  the  policy  which  pre- 
dominated for  some  years  having  been  nearly  all  wound 
up,  their  issues  withdrawn,  and  the  community  left  with- 
out an  adequate  circulating  medium  for  the  trade  of  the 
state,  “The  Red  Dog  currency’’  was  resorted  to,  and 
"individual  liability"  reposed  upon,  to  an  extent  which 
they  are  now  to  suffer  for. 

“ The  First  Independent  Bank  in  Ohio,"  we  observe, 
by  the  Dayton  Journal,  is  now  organized,  and  will  go 
into  operation  in  about  four  weeks.  Specie  capital  $60,- 
000;  stock  capital  $120,000. 

Abolition  riot.  On  Wednesday  one  of  our  citizens, 
Mr.  Thomas  s’inegan,  being  on  a visit  to  Chambers- 
burg,  was  attacked  by  a horde  of  free  negroes,  perhaps 
a hundred  in  number,  headed  by  a few  white  abolition- 
ists, who  evidently  intended  to  give  him  an  introduction 
to  the  summary  laws  of  Judge  Lynch — as  suggested  in 
the  Chambersbiirg  Whig,  some  tiine  since-  They  com- 
menced the  attack  by  fighting  hitn  with  stones  and 
other  mis-iles,  and  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  a 
few  disinterested  white  citizens,  no  doubt  they  would 
have  laid  hold  of  him  and  inflicted  such  punishment  as 
they  thought  proper,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
death.  Mr.  Finegan  endeavored  to  shoot  down  the  ring- 
leader of  the  mob,  but  bis  pistols  missed  fire,  the  cap  up- 
on one  of  them  exploding  without  effecting  a discharge. 
The  cause  of  the  attack  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
F.  is  particularly  active  and  successful  in  apprehending 
runaway  slaves  who  made  their  escape  from  this  county 
to  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  arresting  the  colored  em- 
issaries of  the  abolitionists,  who  occasionally  wander  in- 
to our  state  with  a view  of  enticing  away  our  slaves  and 
instigating  them  to  incendiarism.  [Hagerstown  News. 

Bananas  are  grown  with  success  in  the  green-houses 
near  Mobile.  The  Advertiser  of  that  city,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  reception  of  a bunch,  remarks  that  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  tropical  fruits  may 
be  cultivated  in  that  climate- 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  receipts 
of  this  institution  for  the  past  year  amount  to  £97,755.  or 
nearly  half  a million  of  dollars.  The  issue  of  copies  of 
the  Scripture  during  the  same  tune  were  915, 0S9. 

Beef.  Baltimore  inspections  for  the  quarter  ending 
31st  March. 

Tierces.  bbls.  hf.  bbls. 


1843  000 

1844  1,016 

1845  559 


2,539  409 

4,491  860 

989  193 


Pork — Baltimore  inspections,  same  period. 

Tierces.  bbls.  hf.  bbls. 

1843  000  1,458  000 

1844  000  4.480  34 

1845  120  6,257  193 


Mr.  N C.  Ballwin,  of  Cleveland,  has  put  up  during 
the  past  season  3,138  head  of  the  very  best  beef  cattle  of 
Ohio,  making  over  five  thousand  tierces-  of  beef — ex- 
pressly for  the  English  market 


Deaths,  at  New  York,  during  the  year  1844,  8,955  be- 
ing 262  more  than  in  1843,  and  221  less  than  in  1342. — 
Tuey  comprise  4 534  white  males  and  3.9U3  females;  1,- 
466  died  of  consumption,  64  delirium  tremens,  104  of  old 
age,  551  of  convulsions.  17  deaths  by  small  pox  were 
reported  the  week  before  last. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  last  week  at  New  York 
160,  of  which  7 were  of  small  pox  and  27  were  of  con- 
sumption. 


At  Philadelphia  143.  of  which  29  were  under  one  year 
of  age;  15  were  persons  of  color;  26  died  of  consump- 
tion. 


Emigration  from  Ireland.  Vast  numbers  are  pre- 
paring to  come  over  this  season,  especially  from  Limer- 
ick. The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  18th  ult., 
says — “It  is  rumored  that  several  ships,  bound  for  the 
United  States,  with  passengers  from  Tralee  and  the 
neighboring  counties,  have  been  prevented  from  sailing, 
by  Order  ofi  the  admiralty.'' 

Flour  and  meal.  Alexandria  inspections  for  the 
quarter  ending  31st  March,  1845.  Wheat  flour  23,357 
bbls.  and  99  half'  bbls.  Of  this  9,260  bbls.  arrived  by 
canal.  Corn  meal,  kiln-dried,  460  bbls.,  all  by  canal. 

Baltimore  inspections — quarter  ending  31st  March. 


1S43. 

1844. 

1845. 

Wheat  flour 

bbls.  111,765 

116,274 

86.649 

Wheat  flour 

hf.  do.  3,186 

4768 

4,507 

Rye  flour 

bbls.  1,950 

4,357 

2,112 

Rye  flour 

hf.  do.  43 

6 

Corn  meal 

hhds.  60 

80 

153 

Corn  meal 

bbls.  1,028 

6,044 

7,851 

Corn  meal 

hf.  do.  138 

461 

.247 

Glass.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  to  what  perfection  the 
manufacture  of  glass  may  be  brought,  and  to  what  pur- 
poses the  article  may  yet  be  applied.  The  balance- 
spring of  a chronometer  is  now  made  of  glass,  as  a 
substitute  for  steel,  and  possesses  a greater  degree  ol 
elasticity  and  a greater  power  of  resisting  the  alterna- 
tions of  heat  ana  cold.  A eh  ronometer  with  a glass  ba- 
lance spring  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea  and  exposed  to 
a competit  ion  of  nine  other  chronometers,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  was  a report  in  favor  of  the  chro- 
nometer with  a glass  spring.  In  a manufactory  in 
France,  they  are  now  making  glass  pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  which  cost  nearly  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  iron  pipes  now  used,  and  will  bear  a far  greater 
external  pressure. 

Grain,  salt,  &c.,  measured  at  Philadelphia,  during 
the  quarter  ending  31st  March.  1845 — Wheat,  bushels 
23.4921;  corn  58,417;  rye  6,509|;  oats  25,506;  barley 
3,416;  seeds  4,948  15-32;  beans  945}  salt  8,429;  coal 
4.920. 

Guano.  The  island  of  Ichaboe  having  been  com- 
pletely jobbed  of  all  the  treasure  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  been  there  accumulating,  the  American  cap- 
tains have  found  deposits  with  which  they  are  quite  de- 
lighted upon  the  islands  of  Malagas  in  Saldanha  bay, 
and  Paternoster  in  St.  Helena  bay. 

A horse  race.  The  sporting  and  gambling  world  have 
just  had  a glorious  harvest.  A match  between  the  two 
crack  horses  of  the  north  and  south,  Fashion  and  Pey- 
tona,  and  in  which  all  the  ambition  of  the  sectionsseems 
to  have  been  enlisted,  “came  off’’  at  the  course  near  N. 
York  on  Tuesday  last.  The  number  of  persons  on  the 
ground  is  estimated  at  between  70  and  100,000!  Besides 
the  purse  of  $20,000,  not  much  short  of  one  million  of 
dollars  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  issue,  and  won  by 
the  south,  Peytona  beating  Fashion  the  two  heats. 

New  York  constitutional  convention.  The  bill  so 
warmly  debated  for  some  time  past,  authorizing  a con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  that  state,  has  finally 
passed  both  houses. 

Pittsburg-  Three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  de- 
solating fire  occurred;  and  we  see  it  noticed  that  twenty 
nine  houses  are  already  under  roof,  and  some  of  them 
occupied,  upon  the  spot,  many  of  them  handsome  two 
story  buildings.  Foundations  are  laid  of  between  one 
and  two  hundred  other  buildings.  Yet  such  is  the  great 
labor  of  removing  rubbish  from  the  larger  buildings, 
warehouses,  &c.,  that  although  men  have  been  steady 
at  work  ever  since  the  heat  subsided,  there  is  yet  muen 
to  be  done. 

The  evidences  of  fraternal  feeling  amongst  the  people 
of  this  wide  spread  country  as  evinced  on  this  occasion, 
is  truly  grateful.  Spontaneous  assemblages  took  place 
in  all  the  principal  cities  front  Boston  to  New  Orleans, 
and  many  instances  of  prompt  liberality  are  mentioned. 
The  collections  at  N.  York  for  the  sufferers  already  ex- 
ceed $25, 000;  at  Philadelphia  it  is  expected  to  reach 
$50,000;  at  Baltimore  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  The  in- 
terior, and  smaller  communities  have  been  proportional- 
ly iiberal. 


At  Baltimore  43,  of  which  21  were  under  one  year;  8 
were  free  colored,  2 slaves;  4 died  of  consumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  28  of  April. 
24,  of  which  5 were  under  one  year;  1 was  a slave,  and 
1 free  colored;  2 by  consumption. 

New  Bedfiord  has  bepn  scourged  with  scarlet  fever, 
especially  among  the  children.  The  Bulletin  speaks  of 
no  less  than  tweniy-Jive  bodies  waiting  for  interment  at 
the  same  time  on  one  day  last  week! 

The  Hon.  Leverell  Sallonstall,  one  of  the  gifted  sons 
of  Massachusetts,  which  state  he  has  served  for  many 
years — and  recently  a distinguished  representative  in 
congress,  died  at  Salem  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  an  affection 
ot  the  heart,  in  die  64th  year  ol  his  age. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Roane,  formerly  a representa- 
tive as  well  as  a senator  in  congress  from  the  state  of 
Virginia,  died  at  his  residence  in  Richmond  county  on 
the  10th  inst. 

Duelling  in  Louisiana  The  convention  now  in  ses- 
sion to  alter  the  constitution,  have  incorporated  a section 
in  the  general  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  dis- 
franchises and  renders  ineligible  for  any  civil  office  un- 
der the  state,  any  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a duel, 
be  a second  at  a duel,  or  carry  a challenge  to  fight  a 
duel. 


Russia.  Population  statistics. — It  is  ascertained  by  a 
recent  census,  that  Russia  possesses  62,500,000  inhabi- 
tants. Of  this  number  the  serfs  are  put  down  at  49,734,- 
000.  There  ate  also  300,000  Germans,  two  millions  of 
Tartars,  (Mahomedans,)  2,182,000  Jews,  5,000  foreign- 
ers, consisting  of  Italians,  French,  or  Greeks,  and  25,- 
000  Bohemians. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  notwithstanding  his  losses  by 
American  stocks,  died  worth  a large  sum  of  money.  In 
his. will  his  wife  was  appointed  executrix  and  he  left 
£30,000  to  his  son,  £10,000  to  his  wife,  and  distributed 
the  rest  of  his  property,  which  amounts  to  some  £80,000, 
among  his  former  servants  and  others. 

Salt  plain.  An  officer  ef  the  U.  S.  dragoons,  writ- 
ing to  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  an  account  of  the  inci- 
dents of  an  expedition  across  the  prairies,  makes  men- 
tion of  a vast  plain,  miles  in  extent  and  level  as  a table, 
entirely  covered  with  a thin  cake  of  salt,  which  shone  in 
the  sun  like  a vast  mirror.  Little  pools  were  found  on 
the  plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and  very  offen- 
sive to  the  taste. 

A Telegraph  company,  for  a line  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  is  it}  progress,  the  stock  neatly  all 
taken.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  in  operation 
in  three  months. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Britannia  reached  Boston  on  the  19'h, 
bringing  eighty  three  passengers,  and  Liverpool  dates 
to  the  4th  inst. 

The  English  papers  are  still  harping  on  Oregon 
and  Texas.  It  was  reported  at  Paris  that  England 
had  applied  to  France  to  join  her  in  a protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Ameri.  Union. 

The  Maynooth  question  had  not  yet  reached'  the 
house  of  lords.  It  had  not  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons; it  only  went  through  a committee,  and  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.  A great  meeting  was 
held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  22d  to  protest  against  the 
Maynooth  grant. 

Mr.  O’Connell  was  making  the  most  of  the  conces- 
sions of  Peel  to  Ireland. 

Parliament  was  engaged  in  railway  investigations. 

The  repeal  association  met  again  on  the  28th  ult  , 
and  O’Connell  again  praised  Peel’s  concessions — he 
looked  upon  the  measure  of  the  Premier  in  regard  to 
banking  in  Ireland,  as  excellent.  The  rent  for  the 
week  was^£417. 

The  arrival  of  the  Great  Western  was  looked  for 
with  some  anxiety.  She  left  New  York  on  the  24th, 
after  the  receipt  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Oregon  speech. 

A large  number  of  persons  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  purpose  emigrating  to  Canada. 

The  mammoth  iron  steamer  Great  Britain,  was  to 
leave  for  New  York  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  Au- 
gust,— at  least  so  said  her  Capt.  Hoskins  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert;  they  visited  the  ship  on 
the  22d  ult. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  Bazaar  will  certainly 
surpass  in  magnificence  and  vastness  any  similar  dis- 
play that  ever  took  place  in  the  country;,  it  will  open 
on  the  8th  inst. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE.  UNI  FED  STATES. 

The  English  money  market  has  been  considerably 
affected  by  the  rumors  of  war  with  this  country. 

The  money  article  of  the  Times  on  the  21st,  states 
that  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  the  day  after  the  Premi- 
er’s declarations  concerning  the  necessity  of  concili- 
ating Ireland,  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis  which  seem- 
ed coming  on  with  the  United  States,  the  transactions 
at  first  were  few. 

“Subsequently,  however,  sellers  appeared,  the  re- 
ference by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  western  hemisphere  inducing  the  belief  that  the 
government  calculate  upon  some  demonstrations  in 
America;  and  the  result  was  a fall  of  nearly  i per 
cent,  consols  leaving  off  90-  to  | for  money,  and  99i 
to  i for  the  account.  In  fact  the  quotations  of  the 
whole  of  the  English  securities  were  very  heavy  at 
the  termination  of  business.” 

The  same  article  in  the  same  paper  has  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“it  is  rumored  that  the  government  has  given  or- 
ders for  the  purchase  of  2,000  tons  of  coals  for  Ber- 
muda, and  2,l>00  for  Halifax,  and  that  probably  these 
purchases  will  be  extended  to  20,000  tons.” 

These  purchases,  if  actual,  must  of  course  be  by 
way  of  preparing  the  Brit  ish  squadrons  in  the  western 
hemisphere  for  possible  contingencies.  While  Great 
Britain  is  buying  coal,  we  are  not  even  talking  of 
building  steamers. 

The  Times  news  article  on  the'22d  says: 

“The  public  securities  continue  very  flat.  The 
speculators  on  the  probability  ol  a war  between  this 
country  and  America,  have  made  further  sales,  and 
as  no  counteracting  influence  is  afloat,  prices  have 
suffered  increased  reduction.  Consols,  compared 
with  Saturday,  are  a quarter  per  cent  lower.” 

The  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the 24th, 
when  the  appearance  was  slightly  improved. 

The  money  article  of  the  24th,  in  speaking  of  late 
news  from  Jamaica,  says. 

“A  new  survey  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  by  an 
engineer  at  Jamaica,  is  stated  to  have  received  some 
attention;  but  the  question  seems  to  be — which  would 
be  most  practicable,  a railway  or  a macadamized 
road?  The  matter  is  viewed  with  much  interest  at 
Jamaica,  because  should  a project  be  carried  out  for 
making  a passage  across  the  isthmus,  it  would  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  trade  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world.” 

The  Times  of  May  2,  has  a long  article  on  annex- 
ation. The  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Texas  are 
regarded  with  the  deepest  interest,  if  Texas  consents 
to  be  annexed  says  the  Times; 
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“It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  other  new  state 
will  attain  to  independence  in  the  southern  regions  of 
North  America,  and  the  progress  of  the  dominions  of 
the  cabinet  at  YVashington  will  be  as  rapid  as  the  de- 
cay of  its  defenceless  and  ungoverned  southern  neigh- 
bors.” 

Mexico,  which  became  independent  twenty  years 
ago,  is  declared  to  be  now  in  a pitiable  state  of  weak- 
ness— as  defenceless  as  in  the  days  of  Montezuma, 
and  so  weak  that  another  Cortes  with  a few  hundred 
men  might  march  upon,  her  capital,  while  to  conquer 
all  her  northern  departments  would  not  be  more 
difficult  than,  to  take  possession  of  a desert  island. — 
Says  the  Times,  after  unfolding  the  defenceless  state 
of  Mexico: 

“The  eager,  gain-seeking  and  roving  population  of 
the  western  states  of  the  Union  are  fitted  beyond  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  surreptitious 
warfare.  They  conquer  provinces  as  a cuckoo  steals  a 
nest;  and  if  their  irregular  enterprises  belallowed  to  car- 
ry with  them  all  the  political  consequences  of  lawful  war, 
it  is  evident  that  at  no  very  distant  period  they  will  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  such  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent  as  are  not  defended  by  the  forces 
and  the  resolution  of  Great  Britain.’’ 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  these  political  results  are  to  he 
decided  by  the  course  Texas  shall  adopt.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  existence  of  Texas  as  an  independent  power 
is  urged,  and  said  to  be  so  clear  that  it  will  probably  have 
a decisive  influence  on  the  government  of  Texas,  “pro- 
vided the  Mexicans  can  bebrought  to  recognize  in  a libe- 
ral spirit,  an  arrangement  which  is  the  sole  guarantee  of 
their  national  existence.”  After  this  very  distinct  inti 
mation  that  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  are  directed  to 
this  point,  the  Times  says: 

“The  part  taken  by  England  and  France  in  this 
question— for  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  most  entire 
concurrence,  prevails  between  the  two  great  powers  by 
which  Texas  was  first  recognized  in  Europe — has  been 
dictated  by  no  such  selfish  or  exclusive  objects.  To 
them  individually  the  annexation  of  Texas  offers  no  ve- 
ry formidable  dangers*  and  her  independence  promises 
no  very  certain  or  conspicuous  advantages.  But  they 
are  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  uphold  in  America 
that  respect  fur  territorial  rights  which  is  the  only  sure 
basis  of  peace;  and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Texas  they  may  hope  to  establish  an  important  element 
in  the  distribution  of  power  over  North  America.  There, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  an,  universal  dominion  is  imprac- 
ticable.” 

Should  annexation  take  place,  it  is  urged  that  it  wilt 
only  open  the  door  to  fresh  difficulties — 

“The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  Texas  is  a claim 
studiously  unde  fined,  and  purposely  obscure;  but  odee 
admitted,  it  would  be  found  to  embrace  the  distant  ob- 
ject of  American  ambition  even  on  (lie  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Already  several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  minister  and  officers  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  the  great  harbors  of  California.  In  1835, 
Mr.  Forsyth  offered  to  the  Mexican  government  five 
millions  of  dollars  lor  the  port  of  San  Francisco — one 
of  the  finest  naval  positions  in  the  world;  and  a few 
years  later  an  American  commodore  actually  seized,  on 
some  pretended  rumor  of  war  with  Mexico,  the  town 
and  harbor  of  Monterey.” 

The  Paris  Presse  of  a late  date  has  the  following — 

“We  learn  from  a certain  source  that  the  British 
squadron  recently  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Adrnl.  Seymour,  is  intended  to  act 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  principal  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  the.  United  States,  to  occupy,  militari- 
ly, the  ports  and  important  positions  of  the  Oregon,  and' 
to  capture  the  numerous  American  merchantmen  and 
whalers.  Wc  are  far  from  desiring  a war,  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  examine  carefully  the  varions  chances 
which  either  party  has  of  success,  although  we  would 
almost  dare  to  affirm  that  Great  Britian  will  yield,  as 
she  has  always  done,  in  the  presence  of  the  menacing 
attitude  of  her  rival.  But  it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
every  time  Great  Britain  has  yielded  to  America,  some 
advantage  has  accrued  to  France.  The  treaty  of  1783, 
by  which  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  die  United  States,  caused  us  to  recover 
possession  of  Senegal,  delivered  us  by  an  English  com- 
missioner residing  at  Dunkirk,  and  restored  to  Spain 
our  ally  the  Florida  and  Port  Mahon,  which  Great  Bri- 
tain retained  nearly  a century.  We  trust  that  the 
example  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842  will 
equally  bear  its  fruits.’’ 

Ireland.  The  intelligence  from  Ireland  is  of  but 
little  consequence.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Re- 
peal Association  were  held  at  Conciliation  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  the  21st  and  2Slh  ultimo,  and  both  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  O’Connell.  He  eulogized  the  Irish 
banking  act  of  Mr.  Peel,  complimented  the  ministers 
geuerally,  and  abused  the  dissenters.  In  his  speech 


on  the  28th,  after  stating  that  repeal  should  be  shout- 
ed in  the  cars  of  her  majesty,  he  moved  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  the  Loyal  Nation- 
al Repeal  Association  be  instructed  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  manner  of  receiving  the 
queen,  in  case  her  majesty  should  visit  Ireland,  talc- 
ing care  that  whilst  the  greatest  respect  is  paid  to 
our  sovereign,  she  may  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  intention  of  the  Irish  people  to  per- 
severe under  all  circumstances  in  their  demand  for 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  journals  generally  were  filled  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month  with  comments  on  the  May- 
nooth question  in  England.  Nearly  all  of  them 
heartily  arproved  the  measure. 

M.  Guizot  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  his  health  at 
the  latest  dates  had  not  been  fully  restored,  though  he 
bad  transacted  business  with  the  king.  An  ordinance 
of  the  king  announces  that  M.  Guizot  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  enable  him  to 
take  the  repose  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health.  Count  Duchatel  would  replace  him  ad 
interim  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  department. 

He  left  Paris  on  the  30th  for  Passy.  The  belief 
was  very  general  that  lie  could  not  receive  office. 

A proposition  for  the  suppression  of  duelling,  in  the 

French  chamber  of  deputies,  has  been  rejected. 

The  number  of  duels  which  had  proved  fatal  to  one 
or  other  of  the  combatants,  (omitting  those  which 
only  occasioned  wounds,)  in  1827  was  19;  irt  1828 
29;  in  1829,  13;  in  1830,  20;  in  1831,  25:  in  1832,  28- 
in  1833,  32;  in  1834,  23,  &c.  The  new  jurisprudence 
of  the  court  of  cassation  was  first  applied  in  1837 
and  from  that  period  we  find  the  following  decreas- 
ing progression:  In  1839,  6 duels  attended  with  death- 
in  1840,  3;  in  1841,  6;  in  1842,  7;  1843,  5. 

The  Courier  du  Havre  mentions  that  the  French 
government  intended  to  sieze  on  the  SjoIo  Islands, 
situated  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao,  and  to  form 
in  them  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  the  Mar- 
quesas and  Tahiti. 

Abolition  of  slavery.  An  act  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  has  passed 
the  house  of  peers.  It  was  introduced  and  support- 
ed by  the  cabinet,  and  will,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  Dre- 
sumed,  tie  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  depu- 
ties. 1 he  principle  o!  the  act  is,  by  requiring  the 
master  to  give  one  day  in  each  week  to  the  slaves 
that  they  may,  by  the  freedom  of  that  day’s  labor, 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  a just  valuation,  accumulate 
a sum  sufficient  to  buy  their  own  freedom. 

Spain.  The  cortes  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
voting  the  supplies.  All  the  advices  received- from 
the  provinces  of  Spain  were  most  satisfactory. 

Portugal.  Tiie  queen  dissolved  the  cortes  in 
person  on  Sunday,  the  20th  April.  Senor  Costa  Ca- 
bral took  part  in  the  ceremony,  which  was  unusually 
splendid.  J 


1 he  affairs  of  Switzerland  continue  in  a doubtful 
state.  The  check  received  by  the  free  corps  before 
Lucerne  has  not  discouraged  the  Radicals,  who 
will  not  renounce  their  design  of  destroying  the 
tederal  compact  of  1815.  Berne,  Vaud,  Soleure, 
Atgati,  and  Bale-country,  entertain  the  project  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  confederation  and 
constituting  together  a Helvetic  Republ.c,  one  and 
independent.  The  Lucerne  conquerors,  far  from 
showing  a desire  for  pacification,  envenomed  things 
by  imitating  liberal  violence;  while  the  menaces  of 
foreign  powers  increase  the  exasperation  of  both, 
parties.  Letters  from  Zurich  state  that  the  Diet  was 
closed  on  the  22d  ultimo.  Most  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters had  .ell  for  Berne,  but  the  French  ambassador 
and  the  Sardinian  minister  had  repaired  to  Lucerne. 
I he  Diet  had  given  full  power  to  the  Vorort  to  dis- 
band partly,  or  entirely,  the  troops  now  in  the  fe- 
deral service;  or,  if  necessary,  to  replace  them  by 
others;  and  in  case  public  peace  should  be  menaced 
by  illegal  act3,  to  devise  such  measures  as  it  might 
deem  expedient  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
tranquility,  either  by  disposing  of  the  federal  forces 
now  under  arms  or  calling  out  others. 

A popular  assembly,  hostile  to  (he  government 
was  to  have  been  held  in  that  city  an  (he  28th  ult' 
and  it  was  considered  hi<rhlv  nrohabls 
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be  followed  by  a revolution  similar  to  that  of  Vaud. 
The  inhabitants  had  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  a national  guard,  for  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property. 

On  the  26th  ultimo,  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Canton  of  Lucerne,  by  a unanimous  vote,  ratified 
the  treaty  relative  to  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners. — 
The  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  their  release  is  stipulat- 
ed at  350,000f , of  which  Berne  is  to  pay  70,000f., 
Soleure  20,000f.,  Bale  Campagne  35,0001.,  Argau 
200,000f.,  and  the  other  Cantons  25,000f.  The  con- 
tracting parties  expect  that  the  Diet  will  pay  130,- 
OUOf- ; by  that  Lucerne  will  receive  in  all  500  OOOf. — 
In  return,  Lucerne  promises  a full  and  complete  am- 
nesty. 

FRANCE  and  ALGIERS. 

The  French  government  has  abandoned  the  projected 
expedition  against  the  Kabyles  for  the  present  year. 

The  East.  The  Arabs  who  had  assembled,  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  to  attack  Aden,  quarrelled,  as  usual, 
amongst  themselves,  had  a fight,  and  the  whole  force 
may  be  said  to  have  been  broken  up. 

From  China  and  India  nothing  later  than  we  have  had. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter  from  Berlin  of  the  22d  ultimo,  published 
in  the  Weser  Gazette,  says:  “The  German  Customs 
Union,  do  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  American  states.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  opened  for  bringing  about  a treaty 
of  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and 
the  Zoll-Vereiri.” 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg.  Accounts  from  this  city  indicate 
that  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  die  Baltic 
— since  the  late  events  in  China,  and  the  influence  ob- 
tained by  the  English  and  the  Chinese  treaties  with 
America  and  France — lias  experienced  such  material 
changes  that  important  measures  are  contemplated, 
which  will  modify  the  present  state  of  trade- 

The  war  in  Circassia.  Russia  is  determined  to  make 
a more  serious  effort  this  year  in  Circassia.  Last  year 
15U, 000  men  were  embodied  for  the  Circassian  war.  It 
is  said  that  the  seventh  man  of  every  thousand,  capable 
of  bearing  arms  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  to  be  enlisted, 
in  order  lo  swell  the  army  to  180,000  men.  One  hun- 
dred transports  are  to  be  collected  in  the  Black  sea,  for 
the  transport  of  troops  and  stores,  and  the  command  of 
the  whole  force  is  to  be  given  to  WoronzofF,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Crimea. 

TURKEY,  INDIA,  &c. 

From  India  despatches  to  die  8th  of  March  were  re- 
ceived on  the  21st  ultimo  in  London.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  news.  No  movement  had  taken  place  in  the 
Punjaub;  the  Scinde  coupaign  was  at  an  end;  arid  die 
war  in  the  Mahratta  country  was  closed.  The  latest 
news  from  China  was  to  the  14th  of  January. 

A letter  in  the  Times  from  Constantinople  dated  April 
2,  states  that  a rebellion  has  again  broken  forth  in  Alba- 
nia A force  of  2,000  men  had  attacked  the  town  of 
Yandgi  and  burnt  the  church. 

MEXICO. 

The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Tuesday,  has 
the  following  intelligence  from  Mexico: 

“We  learn  from  Captain  Baker,  of  the  bark  Fal- 
mouth w hich  left  Matanzas,  May  9th,  that  the  Eng- 
lish mail  steamer  from  Vera  Cruz  arrived  at  Havana 
7th  instant,  with  despatches  for  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
British  consul,  advising  him  that  the  boundary  line 
of  Texas  had  been  defined  and  settled,  and  her  inde 
pendence  guarantied  by  a convention  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Mexico.  Accounts  by  the  same 
arrival  state  that  Santa  Anna  has  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  ten  years’  banishment,  or  a trial  for 
maladministration. 

The  above  intelligence  must  have  left  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  2d  or  3d  inst.,  which  is  ten  days  later  than  our 
previous  advices. 

This  joint  guarantee  of  Texas  Independence,  with 
a specification  of  boundaries,  is  a more  definite  form 
of  the  proposition  sent  to  Texas  from  Mexico  some 
weeks  since,  per  British  frigate  Eurydice.  The  Tex- 
an government  objected  to  that  proposition,  that  it 
specified  no  particular  boundary;  but  intimated  that 
if  this  objection  were  obviated,  and  a liberal  boun- 
dary specified,  the  proposition  would  be  presented 
to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection,  simultane- 
ously with  the  annexation  project.  We  presume 
the  line  has  been  placed  pretty  lar  West,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  Texans  to  acquiesce;  but  it  will  be 
in  vain, — they  are  almost  unanimous  for'annexation, 
and  annexation  will  be  the  result.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  that 
tiiese  mines,  if  carefully  preserved  and  protected  by 
the  government,  at  some  future  day  will  produce  an 
annual  income  exceeding  the  present  receipts  from 
the  public  lands. 

Congressmen’s  stationery  &c.  The  two  houses 
of  congress  have  passed  laws  by  wich  each  house 
is  authorized  to  supply  itself  with  stationery,  books 


and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  its  use.  Un- 
der this  provision  the  late  house  of  representatives 
ordered  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of  each  member, 
of  the  following  books,  viz: 

Gales  and  Seaton’s  state  papers,  21  vols. 

Do.  Register  of  Debates,  20,  to  30  vols. 

Extra  Globe,  12  vols. 

Peter  Force’s  American  Archives, 

And  some  other  things;  the  whole  making  a cost 
to  the  public  treasury  of  over  six  hundred  dollars  to 
each  member!!  A speculator  who  offered  two  hun- 
dred dollars  each  for  “member’s  tickets,”  as  they  are 
called,  purchased  something  like  seventy.  Thus  six 
hundred  dollars  were  voted  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury for  the  sake  of  putting  two  hundred  in  the 
pockets  of  these  individuals.  There  can  be  no  more 
disgraceful  breach  of  trust  than  this,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  

Louis  Philippe  and  the  Americans.  Among  the 
the  passengers  who  arrived  in  the  Hibernia,  was 
Mr.  Healy,  the  young  American  artist  commissioned 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  take  for  him  the  portraits  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  and  some  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. We  understand  that  he  will  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Hermitage,  as  the  precarious  health  of  Gener- 
al Jackson  may  render  him  too  unwell  to  sit  should 
there  be  any  delay. 

Post  office  balances.  The  post  office  depart- 
ment having  advertised  for  models  of  balances  to 
weigh  letters  and  packages  under  the  new  postage 
law,  Monday  last  was  fixed  for  trying  those  that  had 
been  received.  A correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  states  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
models  were  submitted  for  examination,  at  prices 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  dollars  each. 
Competitors  were  present  from  every  part  of  the 
Union,  each  man  confident  that  his  plan  was  the  best 
and  of  course  all  most  certain  of  receiving  the  con- 
tract to  furnish  fifteen  thousand  of  them.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  after  the  exhibition  was  open- 
ed, the  display  of  science  and  skill,  such  as  could 
not  have  been  anticipated,  struck  the  competitors 
with  wonder,  and  much  diminished  theirconfidence  in 
their  own  individual  effort.  During  the  day  the  exami- 
ners went  through  the  models  and  heard  explanations 
from  the  inventors.  A very  beautiful  bent  lever  bal- 
ance was  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  Chambers  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  sensitive  even  to  the  weight  of  the 
tenth  part  of  a bank  bill,  and  has  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible oscillation — and  it  was  offered  at  the  very 
low  price  of  seventy  five  cents. 

Scales  for  weighing  sovereigns  at  the  bank  of  En- 
gland are  now  so  accurate  as  to  detect  the  difference 
of  the  10,000th  part  of  a grain. 

Emigration  to  America.  It  is  stated  in  the  Com- 
mercial that  an  Emigration  Society  has  been  formed 
in  England  on  the  following  plan:  Every  man  hav- 

ing a family  and  paying  to  the  society  one  shilling  a 
week  is  entitled  lo  membership.  An  agent  resides 
in  Wisconsin,  who  receives  from  time  to  time  the 
funds  and  as  often  as  they  amount  to  $100  he  buys  80 
acres  of  land,  builds  thereon  a log  house,  and  fences 
five  acres,  which  are  planted  The  society  are  sen- 
ding out  families  to  take  possession  as  fast  as  (he 
funds  enable  the  agent  lo  prepare  the  houses  and 
lands.  When  the  familes  arrive,  each  finds  his  house 
and  80  acres  in  readiness  for  his  reception.  The 
agent  furnishes  him  in  addition  with  $50  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  tools,  &c.,  for  all  of  which  the  socie- 
ty receive  a yearly  rent  of  $25,  for  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  fee  of 
the  land  with  all  the  improvements,  stock,  &c.,  mak- 
ing himself  and  family  independent  for  life.  This 
society  have  made  their  arrangements  with  Harding 
& Co.  lo  take  their  emigrants  in  Europe  and  land 
them  at  their  own  door  in  Wisconsin — which  pro- 
tects them  from  all  delay  and  imposition,  and  re- 
lieves them  from  all  care  and  trouble  about  custom 
house  arrangements.  Seventy  families  arrived  at 
Boston  week  before  last,  having  been  sent  out  by  this 
society,  and  are  merely  the  pioneers  of  those  who 
have  made  arrangements  to  emigrate.  Great  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  emigrants  by  Jaed  companies 
in  Canada.  

Orders.  A good  story  is  told  of  an  American  Gen. 
in  the  last  war,  who  was  more  ready  in  the  use  ol 
his  sword  than  he  was  of  his  pen,  and  who  still  lives 
the  pride  of  the  army  and  country.  While  stationed 
on  the  lake  frontier,  two  of  his  soldiers,  brothers,  ol 
the  name  of  Kennedy,  had  deserted.  He  issued  an 
order  to  a subaltern  to  detail  a file  of  men,  and  pro- 
ceed to  a place  named  on  the  line,  and  lake  the  two 
“Canadas.”  The  order  was  peremptory,  and  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  The  officer  said  he  would  try,  and 
set  about  executing  it;  but  he  remaiked,  that  he 

would  be  d d if  he  thought  he  could  take  more 

than  one  province  without  a reinforcement. 
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Maine.  Cotton  factories.  The  capitalists  of 
Maine  are  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
with  great  spirit.  A factory  of  4 000  spindles  and 
100  looms,  to  he  driven  by  steam,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Hallowell,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
The  machinery  for  the  mill  was  chiefly  built  in 
Maine.  At  the  Kennebec  dam,  in  Augusta,  a mill 
is  lo  be  erected  of  6,000  spindles. 

A man  of  Maine.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  Scarboro, 
Maine,  died  at  that  place  aged  90  years,  in  the  house 
in  which  he  was  horn,  having  never  occupied  any 
other.  He  never  owed  more  than  two  dollars  atone 
time.  He  had  fifteen  children,  10  now  living;  75 
grand  children,  51  living;  and  113  great  grand  child- 
ren, 97  living  

Vermont.  A geological  survey  has  been  ordered 
by  the  legislature,  and  is  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced by  Prof.  Adams,  of  Middlebury  College, 
who  has  chosen,  as  his  assistants,  Rev.  Zadock 
Thompson,  of  Burlington,  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  of  Cas- 
tleton,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hill,  of  Crallsbury,  and  Dr. 
S.  P.  Latbrop,  of  Middlebury. 

Stigar.  The  Vermont  Patriot  estimates  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  made  the  present  year  in  that  state 
will  range  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds, 
equal  to  10  or  12,000  hhds.  of  Louisiana  sugar. 

An  immense  bed  of  serpentine  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  Roxbury,  Vermont,  near  the  line  of 
the  Central  railroad.  A specimen,  highly  finished 
and  polished,  fora  table,  was  exhibited  in  this  vil- 
lage the  present  week.  The  stone  is  far  superior  to 
marble  in  beauty  and  durability,  and  must  take  its 
place  for  counters,  tables,  mantle-pieces,  and  other 
mechanical  and  ornamental  purposes.  [ Vl • Watch. 

Massachusetts. — Boston  statistics.  Boston  has 
appropriated  for  the  next  year  $48,000  for  the  fire 
department;  $52,000  for  the  house  of  correction  and 
house  of  reformation;  for  the  health  department, 
$36,000;  lamps,  $26,000;  lunatic  hospitals,  $13,000; 
new  grammar  and  free  schools,  $53,000;  primary 
schools,  $42,000;  and  incidental  expenses  of  schools, 
$20,000;  overseers  of  the  poor,  $15,700;  streets, 
$50,000;  police,  $10  000;  reservoirs,  $15,000;  sewers 
and  drains,  $10,000;  salaries,  $38,000;  state  tax, 
$55,000;  unliquidated  claims  for  widening  streets, 
$20, Out);  widening  and  extending  streets,  $50,000; 
watch  department,  $50,000. 

Loicell  statistics,  Jan.  1,  1845.  Capital  stock,  $10,- 
850,000;  number  of  mills,  exclusive  of  print  works, 
&c.,  33;  spindles  204,076;  looms  6,304;  females  em- 
ployed 6,320;  males  employed  2,415,  yards  made  per 
week  1,459,000;  bales  of  cotton  used  in  do.  1,175; 
pounds  of  cotton  wrought  in  do.  464,000;  yards  dyed 
and  printed  in  do.  237,000;  tons  anthracite  coal  per 
annum  12,500;  cords  of  wood  per  annum  3,270;  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  annum  4,000;  charcoal,  bushels  per 
annum  600,000,  yards  of  cloth  per  annum  75,873,200; 
pounds  ol  cotton  consumed  24,128,000.  A pound  of 
cotton  averages  3 1-5  yards.  100  pounds  of  cotton 
will  produce  89  pounds  of  cloth.  Average  wages  of 
females,  clear  of  board,  per  week  $1,75  Average 
wages  of  males,  clear  of  board,  per  day  70  cents. — 
Average  amount  of  wages  paid  per  month  $138,600. 

Connecticut.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut 
met  at  Hartford  on  Wednesday.  Hon.  W.  W.  Board- 
man,  (whig)  of  F.  H.,  was  chosen  speaker,  having 
87  votes,  and  C.  H.  Beardsley  (loco)  54 — there  be- 
ing 10  scattering.  In  the  senate,  hon.  A N.  Skinner 
was  chosen  president  pro  tern. 

The  governor  delivered  his  speech  to  both  houses 
in  the  afternoon.  He  stales  that  on  the  31st  March 
last  there  was  a balance  of  $25,300  in  the  treasury; 
and  the  permanent  fund,  of  which  the  income  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government, 
amounts  to  $400,400. 

The  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  insane,  is 
recommended. 

The  expenditures  of  the  state  prison  during  the 
year  were  $10,982;  earnings  of  the  prisoners  $19,284. 
The  judicial  expenses  of  the  state  have  risen  from 
$12,441  in  1820,  to  $31,776  in  1845. 

The  number  of  militia  men  enrolled  is  49,991. 

The  education  fund  amounts  to  $2,051,423,  and 
during  the  past  year$117, 730  were  distributed  among 
1,658  school  districts. 

The  governor  recommends  the  provision  of  more 
effectual  means  to  collect  debts,  suggesting  that  the 
tendency  of  legislation  seems  to  be  towards  laxity  of 
morals  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  The  policy  of 
a protective  tariff' is  said  to  have  been  fully  vindicat- 
ed by  experience,  and  the  duty  of  every  state  lo  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Union  is  forcibly  urged.  The 
case  of  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hear,  by  the  authori- 
ties of  S.  Carolina,  is  referred  to,  as  are  also  the 
frauds  in  elections  and  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
laws  of  naturalization.  With  regard  to  the  annex- 
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ation  of  Texas,  the  governor  says  it  is  not  yet  con- 
summated, and  lie  “recommends  to  the  general  as- 
sembly to  guard  against  any  inference  which  their 
silence  at  this  time  might  seem  to  justify,  that  a 
measure  so  unfounded  in  principle,  so  dangerous  as 
a precedent,  and  so  destructive  in  its  tendency  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  objects 
of  our  Union,  can  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut.” 

New  York. — Grant  to  an  alien.  A bill  has  passed 
both  branchesof  the  legislature,  to  allow  John  Horsley 
Palmer,  of  London,  to  hold  real  estate.  Mr.  P.  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  the  president  ot  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  a gentleman  who  has  looked  favorably 
upon  investments  in  this  country. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a bridge 
over  the  Hudson  river,  at  Albany,  was  defeated  in 
the  New  York  legislature  by  a vote  of  67  to  71. 

The  legislature  every  unaccountably  refused  to 
incorporate  a society  formed  in  New  York  to  im- 
prove the  discipline  of  prisons! 

^ Anti-rent  outrages,  are  still  perpetrated.  In  Co- 
/'^lurabia  county,  New  York,  a Mr.  Bo'ardus,  occupy- 
ing a house  which  he  had  recently  purchased  under 
a distress  warrant,  was  visited  by  a party  of  men  in 
disguise,  who  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors, 
and  then  completely  demolished  the  house. 

Some  of  the  anti-renters  are  receiving  the  just  re- 
ward of  their  outrages  in  Delaware  county.  Knapp, 
Kelly,  Burnett,  and  Tompkins,  four  of  the  insur- 
gents, have  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  On  the  30th 
ult.  the  prisoners  (all  but  Kelly)  were  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  for  two  years,  and  the  sheriff  imme- 
diately started  with  them  for  Sing  Sing.  Kelly  was 
simply  fined  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
down-renters  of  Delaware  are  dispirited  and  sad 
over  this  misfortune  in  their  business. 

The  anti-renters  of  New  York  are  likely  to  give 
still  further  trouble.  They  have  started  a press,  and 
are  organizing  politically  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  Recently,  one  or  two  additional  outrages 
have  been  committed  by  them.  The  Hudson  Gazette 
states  that  on  Dutch  Hill,  a sheriff  who  attempted 
to  execute  a writ,  was  severely  assaulted  by  a 
mob,  and  threatened  wiLh  tar  and  feathers.  Governor 
Wright  has  not  realized  tne  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  law  and  order,  with  reference  to  a vigo- 
rous course  against  these  defiers  of  the  law.  They 
must  be  checked  speedily,  or  a fearful  condition  of 
things  will  exist  in  the  infected  counties. 

The  New  York  legislature  adjourned  sine  die ■ on 
\yednesday,  the  14tn  inst.,  having  passed  367  acts. 

Internal  improvement  bill  vetoed.  The  act  in  rela- 
tion to  the  canals  passed  both  houses  by  considera- 
ble majorities,  but  was  returned  with  the  governor's 
veto.  It  was  then  rejected  for  the  want  of  the  con- 
stitutional requirement,  a majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present.  This  bill  appropriated  the  as- 
certained surplus  revenue  of  the  canals  ($137,000,) 
after  complying,  according  to  the  language  of  this 
act,  with  the  pledges  and  guaranties  of  the  act  of 
1842,  and  paying  $200,000  to  the  general  fund,  for 
the  preservation  or  completion  of  unfinished  por- 
tions of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals, 
lor  bringing  into  use  such  works  on  the  Enlarged 
Erie  canal  as  the  canal  commissioners  shall  decide 
will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  for 
the  reconstruction  of  certain  locks,  & c.,  &c. 

Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  com- 
pressed into  the  closing  days  and  nights.  Such  was 
the  fact  in  relation  to  the  railroad  bills.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  number,  ex- 
cept, we  regret  to  say,  the  New  York  and  Albany 
Railroad,  became  laws  on  the  last  day;  among  them 
the  bill  releasing  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
from  the  payment  of  the  $3,000,000  due  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  important  bills  of  the  session  is 
the  excise  law,  which  authorizes  the  submission  to 
the  people  of  each  town  of  the  question  of  license  or 
no  license — excepting,  however,  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Two  bank  bills — one,  for  extending  for  two  years 
the  the  charters  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany, 
and  the  Bank  of  Rochester,  became  laws.  These 
bills  fully  recognize  the  individual  liability  of  the 
stockholders.  [Albany  Argus. 

Another  paper  says:  “The  legislature  of  N.  York 
on  Tuesday,  passed  a bill  appropriating  $170,000, 
which  is  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  canals,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  works  of  that  state.  In 
the  appropriation  was  embraced  nearly  every  work 
of  any  moment  in  the  state,  all  log  rolled  together, 
in  one  bill.  It  was  presented  to  Gov,  Wright  on  the 
same  day,  and  very  promptly  vetoed.  Many  of  the 
improvements  to  which  appropriations  had  teen 
made,  were  comparatively  worthless.” 

Pennsylvania. — Penitentiary  statistics. — Convicts  in 
the  eastern  penitentiary ■ The  official  report,  showsl 


that  of  the  138  prisoners  received  in  the  eastern  pen- 
itentiary during  the  last  year,  there  were  natives  ol 
Pennsylvania  72;  New  Jersey  7;  Delaware  4;  New 
York  12;  Massachusetts  2;  Connecticut  3;  Maryland 
13;  Ireland  IT,  England  2;  Scotland  1;  Germany  8; 
France  1;  Poland  2.  Total  138. 

Convicted  of  the  following  crimes:  Larceny  65;  bur- 
glary 19;  horse  stealing  8;  forgery  4;  manslaughter  9; 
passing  counterfeit  money  4;  murder  in  second  de- 
gree 3;  robbery  2;  outrage  1;  obtaining  goods  by  false 
pretenses  2;  arson  2;  perjury  2;  receiving  stolen  goods 
2;  assault  and  battery  1;  malicious  mischiet  3;  biga- 
my 2;  disorderly  house  1;  conspiracy  7;  burglary  and 
larceny  1.  Total  138. 

Education.  Read  and  write  72;  read  only  33; 
could  not  read  or  write  33.  Total  138. 

Relations.  Unmarried  85;  married  45;  widows  and 
widowers  8.  Total  138. 

Taxables  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county.  The  coun- 
ty commissioners  return  the  following  enumeration 
of  taxables  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  for  the 


City, 

21  940 

Northern  Liberties, 

8,842 

Kensington, 

5,519 

Spring  Garden, 

8,974 

Moyamensing, 

3,456 

Southwark, 

6,778 

Townships, 

9,389 

Total, 

64,404 

Maryland.  The  copper  trade,-  has  long  been  at- 
tended to  by  enterprizing  Baltimoreans.  The  state 
owes  much  to  the  enterprize  of  the  late  Isaac  McKim, 
for  his  indefatigable  pursuit  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Baltimore  and  Cuba  Smelling  Company  is  about 
to  organize  and  go  into  active  operation  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  la- 
bor at  Baltimore,  and  its  proximity  to  Cuba,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  suitable  points  in  the  U.  Slates 
for  the  establishment  of  smelting  furnaces. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  oj  Frederick  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  business,  it  has  been  in  operation 
only  one  year,  and  its  line  of  discounts  now  is  $436,- 
578  83 — and  it  now  has  funds,  notes,  &c.  on  hand,  to 
the  amount  of  $44,780  39.  The  Frederick  Herald 
says:  “The  nett  profits  of  the  company  thus  far 
amount  to  $2,048  34,  and  the  beauty  of  this  system 
of  insurance  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  of  this  pro- 
fit belong  to  those  who  insure.” 

Virginia. — Election.  We  have  been  looking  to 
the  Virginia  papers  for  a general  return  of  the  late 
elections  in  that  state,  but  have  not  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  One  party  perhaps  is  so  much 
elated  with  the  aggregate  result,  that  they  care  not 
to  descend  to  minutise, — the  otherjparly  it  is  likely, 
have  little  inclination  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  all. 
The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words: 

For  congress — Locos  14,  vvhigs  one! 

For  senate — Locos  21,  whigs  11. 

For  house — Locos  79,  whigs  55. 

On  joint  ballot — Locofoco  majority  thirty-four: 

Names  of  members  of  congress  elected: 


1st  dstrict  Archibald  Atkinson. 

2d 

George  C.  Dromgoole. 

3d  “ 

Wm.  M.  Tredway. 

4th  “ 

Edmund  W.  Hubbard. 

5th  “ 

Shelton  F.  Leake. 

6th  “ 

James  A.  Seddon. 

7 th 

Thomas  H.  Bayly. 

8th  “ 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. 

9th  “ 

John  S.  Pendleton. 

10th  “ 

Henry  Bedioger. 

11th  “ 

William  Taylor. 

12th 

Augustus  A.  Chapman. 

13th  “ 

George  W.  Hopkins. 

14th  “ 

Joseph  Johnson. 

15th  “ 

William  G.  Brown. 

The  Rev.  P. 

J.  Sparro to  has  been  elected  pres: 

snt  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  Virginia. 

Prof.  George  Tucker  has  resigned  his  chair  as  pro 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  in 
the  Virginia  University.  The  visiters  will  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  1st  of  July.  Mr.  T.  completed  the 
20lh  year  of  his  professorship  at  the  term  of  his  re- 
signation, being  the  only  one  left  of  those  originally 
selected  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  resigns  in  pursuance 
to  notice  given  by  him  some  months  ago. 

South  Carolina. — State  and  city  stocks  One  of 
the  largest  sales  of  stocks  ever  made  in  Charleston 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Edward  R.  Lau- 
rens, Esq  , master  in  chancery.  They  belonged  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  Sioney,  E-q  , and  were 
sold  bj  order  ul  the  court  of  chancery,  lor  uisinou- 
tion  among  the  parties  in  interest. 

[Charleetme  Patriot- 


8012  6 per  ct.  redeemable  1870 — 112 
7944  do.  do.  do.  1860 — 110 

91617  do.  do.  do.  1848,  50 &52— 103>al 

3962  city  6 per  ct.  at  103 

7520  do.  5 do.  99a99J 

State  5 do.  100a  100t 

2000  sterling  bonds  at  48U 

2000  do.  do.  1 4301 

222222  railroad  bonds  at  98  i per  $100. 

Cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Daniel  McCullogh,  Jr., 
of  Gladden’s  Grove,  Fairfield  district,  S.  C.,  has 
commenced  erecting  a building  lor  a cotton  factory. 

Silk  culture.  We  take  pleasure,  says  the  Savan- 
nah Republican,  in  giving  place  to  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  a planter  of  much  experience 
in  Barnwell  district,  S.  C-  It  is  datet^at  Swallow, 
Savannah,  April  29th.  The  writer  is  no  theorist, 
and  his  statements  may  be  relied  upon  with  perfect 
confidence.  He  says: 

“I  propose  to  give  you  some  of  the  results  of  our 
brief  experience  in  the  silk  business,  presuming  that 
it  may  be  of  service  to  your  agricultural  readers.  I 
have  between  five  and  six  hundred  young  and  thrifty 
morus  multicautis  trees,  which  I have  reared  at  very 
little  trouble  or  cost.  At  the  proper  season  for  feed- 
ing, I was  fortunately  able  to  secure  about  10,000 
eggs  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  of 
Robertville.  They  hatched  in  March,  and  my  wife, 
with  such  of  her  house  servants  as  could  be  spared, 
commenced  attending  them  with  such  fixtures  as  I 
could  hurriedly  put  up.  They  grew  finely,  and  about 
one  half  of  them  have  wound  up.  The  cocoons  are 
so  superior  that  I will  give  you  the  following  state- 
ment, to  show  that  our  state  and  climate  are  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  silk. 

“In  Cobb’s  Manual,  page  79,  it  is  stated  that  of 
silk  raised  in  Georgia  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
colony,  200  cocoons  weighed  one  pound.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, of  cocoons  raised  by  Mrs.  Davenport,  206 
weighed  one  pound — he  does  not  state  whether  they 
were  selected  or  not,  but  mentions  that  they  were 
weighed  before  the  chrysales  were  killed.  In  the 
same  note  be  states  that  of  cocoons  raised  by  Mr. 
D’Homergue,  at  Philadelphia,  from  eggs  procured  in 
South  Carolina,  337  weighed  one  pound. 

“Now,  the  cocoons  raised  by  Mrs.  A.,  with  but 
little  attention,  are  superior  to  all  these.  Eight  days 
after,  being  spun,  when  just  gathered  and  cleared  of 
floss,  we  selected  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
which  weighed  a pound.  Three  hundred,  taken  pro- 
miscuously, weighed  a pound,  and  3,690,  taken  in  the 
same  manner,  measured  one  bushel.” 

GEORGfA. — Discovery  of  an  ancient  treasure.  The 
Macon  Messenger  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  hidden  treasure  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand Spanish  dollars  in  Tatnal  county.  The  disco- 
verer, on  blowing  up  the  root  of  the  tree,  discovered 
three  dollars,  and  in  digging  deeper  succeededin  ex- 
huming the  above  large  amount.  The  money  was 
found  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Gray,  a widow,  in  needy 
circumstances. 

Iron  loare.  In  passing  the  store  of  Messrs.  Chas. 
Campbell  & Co.,  a day  or  two  since,  we  observed  a 
number  of  wagons  unloading  of  cast  iron  ware,  pots, 
ovens,  and  other  kitchen  utensils.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  such  articles  entering  town  by  wagons,  induc- 
ed us  to  enquire  where  they  came  from.  We  learn- 
ed they  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Moses  and 
Jacob  Stroup,  in  Cass  county,  12  miles  from  Cass- 
viile,  and  4 miles  from  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  They  have  only  one  furnace  in  operation 
at  this  time,  but  have  another  nearly  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  persons  engaged  at,  this  fac- 
tory, including  the  families  of  the  operatives,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  When  the  entire  chain  of  rail- 
road  through  Georgia  is  completed,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Cherokee  region  developed,  toge- 
ther with  her  quarries,  the  produce  of  her  larms°in 
flour,  bacon,  mules,  and  horses,  &c.,  added  to  the 
great  staples  of  the  other  sections,  we  shall  have  a 
a stale  where  a man  can  live  pretty  comfortably, 
without  troubling  other  people  for  their  ‘notions.’ 
[Macon  Telegraph,  11th  inst. 

Alabama  — Gubernatorial  nomination.  We  learn 
informally  from  Tuscaloosa  that  the  convention  for 
nominating  a candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  as- 
sembled at  the  capitol  on  Monday  last,  3nd  made 
choice  of  the  hon.  Nathaniel  Terry,  of  Limestone, 
by  a majority  of  sixty  votes  over  the  hon.  Daniel 
Coleman.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  number  of 
delegates  in  attendance,  nor  of  any  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  except 
that  the  names  of  Col.  McCIung  and  Judge  Martin 
were  withdrawn  from  the  canvass,  and  that  a small 
number  of  the  delegates  declined  voting.  Our  next 
advices  ;rom  Tuscaloosa  “ill  doubtless  supply  the 
particulars.  Having  received  the  nomination  by  so 
decided  a majority  of  the  cou'-eniion,  representing 
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the  expressed  wishes  of  the  democracy  of  the  state, 
we  trust  those  friends  who  did  not  unite  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Col.  Terry,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
him  a frank  and  cordial  support  as  the  choice  of  the 
party.  As  a politician  he  is  consistent  and  trustwor- 
thy, devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  party  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  state;  and  that  he  will 
be  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  does  not 
admit  of  a doubt.  Indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  have  any  opposition.  [Mobile  Register- 

Mineral  resources.  We  learn  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  that  there  are 
five  principal  and  several  other  minor  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  Alabama,  producing 
about  $125,000  annually,  and  employing  from  three 
to  five  hundred  people.  There  are  inexhaustible 
beds  of  fine  iron  ore  in  the  same  county.  There  are 
also  rich  mines  of  gold  and  slver  in  Tallapoosa,  and 
gold  has  also  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and 
Chambers.  Iron  foundries  have  been  established  in 
Benton  and  Talladega.  Nitre  is  found  in  abundance 
in  Blount.  There  are  immense  quantities  of  coal  on 
this  side  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  in  many  other  places. — 
Salt  can  be  manufactured  near  Jackson  in  Clarke 
county;  iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  &c.,  are 
also  found  in  this  county.  Lead  ore  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Tennessee  on  the  Muscle  Shoals. 

Texas  aunexed.  A few  days  ago  (says  the  Mobile 
Herald)  Judge  Bragg,  of  the  circuit  court  now  sit- 
ting, decided  that  Texas  was  a part  of  the  United 
States!  The  question  came  up  by  a juror  petitioning 
to  be  excused  from  the  performance  of  his  assigned 
duty,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a citizen  of  Texas. — 
The  judge  ordered  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  box 
with  the  other  eleven,  giving  for  his  reason  that 
Texas  was  a part  of  the  Union,  and  all  her  citizens 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States! 

Silk  culture.  The  Mobile  Register  notices  some 
excellent  American  silk,  raised  and  manufactured  in 
Jefferson  county,  Alabama. 

Mississippi. — Education  fund.  The  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  a fund  of  $160, U00  secured  for  the  state 
University,  which  has  been  located  at  Oxford.  It 
lost  $95,000  intended  for  the  same  object,  by  invest- 
ing it  in  Planters’  Bank  stock.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Chickasaw  counties  in  the  same  state  have  175,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  for  the  support  of  township 
schools.  Other  portions  of  the  stale  have  every  16th 
section. 

Louisiana. — St.  Landry  sugar  crop.  The  St.  Lan- 
dry Whig,  says:  “We  gave,  last  week,  the  products 
of  our  parish  in  1844;  and,  so  soon  as  we  can  get 
hold  of  it,  shall  give  a list  of  them  of  1845.  In  the 
meantime,  to  show  the  increase,  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar 
raised  in  the  parish  the  pastseason,  and  find  them  to  be 
about  fourteen  hundred — an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious season  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  hogs- 
heads. The  next  crop  will  triple  the  products  of  this 
year.” 

Singular  discovery  of  hidden  treasure.  A short  time 
since,  an  individual  who  had  been  confined  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  parish  prison,  being  at  the 
point  of  death,  informed  a friend  that  at  a certain 
spot  near  Clark’s  house,  on  Bayou  road,  were  buried 
three  kegs  of  gold  and  silver.  The  person  to  whom 
this  was  made  known,  employed  seven  or  eight  ne- 
groes, who  for  the  last  ten  days  were  busily  engaged 
in  digging  in  and  about  the  designated  place.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  the  person  to  whom  the  infor- 
mation was  imparled,  despairing  of  success,  aban- 
doned further  search  and  drew  off  his  forces.  Soon 
after  he  had  evacuated  the  premises,  two  other  per- 
sons who  had  been  for  some  time  observing  the  pre- 
vious operations,  made  their  appearance  on  the  spot, 
accompanied  by  a miner  from  Galena,  Illinois,  who 
with  his  “diving  rod”  in  hand  was  soon  enabled  to 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be 
found — which,  singular  to  relate,  was  one  of  the 
identical  spots  where  the  previous  search ^vas  made, 
and  which  had  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  imparted  by 
the  deceased  prisoner.  One  of  the  new  parlies  in 
search,  recollecting  the  great  amount  of  alluvial  de- 
posits in  that  part  of  the  city,  caused  by  the  crevasse 
which  occurred  at  Macarty’s  Point,  several  years 
since  continued  a further  excavation  of  four  feet, 
when  a large  keg  of  great  weight  was  discovered, 
and  after  being  disembodied,  was  placed  upon  a dray 
in  attendance  and  removed  with  great  precipitation 
from  the  ground  to  parts  unknown.  As. to  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  keg,  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, but  as  to  its  discovery  and  removal,  a number  of 
old  and  highly  respectable  citizens  who  were  present, 
will  testify.  That  the  search  has  been  going  on  for 


a number  of  days,  has  been  no  secret.  His  honor 
the  mayor  and  a number  of  the-city  and  municipal 
officers  having  at  times  been  present,  and  witnessed 
with  interest  and  curiosity  the  operations  going  on. 

[JV.  O.  Bee. 

Tennessee. — Emigration.  In  a conversation  a 

few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Guenther,  the  very  intelli- 
gent agent  of  De  Cock  and  Bishchop,  of  Antwerp, 
for  establishing  a colony  of  Dutch  emigrants  in 
Morgan  county,  in  this  state,  we  obtained  some  in- 
teresting details  in  relation  to  the  enterprise. 

About  200,000  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  emigrants  are  daily  expect- 
ed to  arrive.  Others  will  follow  from  time  to  time, 
as  fast  as  preparations  can  be  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

Both  manufactures  and  agriculture  will  engage 
the  attention  of  the  colony.  For  the  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  former  there  is  water  power  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  agricultural  operations 
will  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  fruit  trees  generally.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the  growing 
of  wool.  In  view  of  the  last  mentioned  object,  the 
company  have  already  sent  over  a few  of  the  finest 
electoral  Saxony  rams,  whose  original  cost  was  $500 
a piece.  They  have  also  recently  purchased  from 
Mr.  John  Shelby,  of  this  vicinity,  his  valuable  flocks 
of  Bakewells  and  Southdowns.  Success  to  the  en- 
terprise! 

We  understand  also  that  another  company,  with 
similar  objects  in  view,  have  purchased  about  60,000 
acres  in  Perry  county,  and  will  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  establish  a settlement  there.  Were  the  vast 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources  of  our 
state  more  generally  known,  and  the  inducements 
they  hold  out  to  foreign  capitalists,  it  cannot  be 
doubled  that  extensive  and  highly  advantageous  in- 
vestments would  immediately  be  made  by  them 
among  us.  [Tennessee  Whig,  May  3. 

Marriage  extra.  We  see  by  the  Knoxville  papers, 
that  on  the  27th  ult.  in  that  city,  was  wedded  by 
Rev.  John  C.  Dulany,  Mr.  Frederick  Pulse,  aged  102, 
to  Miss  Dorcas  Mannon,  aged  34,  all  of  Jefferson 
county,  Tenn. 


for  issuing  contrary  to  law  a marriage  license  to  his 
daughter. 

Abolition  fracas  at  Madison,  la.  The  circumstan- 
ces, we  learn  from  the  clerk  of  the  Importer,  are 
these:  Sometime  since,  a free  mulatto  stole  several 
negroes  from  Harrodsburg,  in  this  state,  and  carried 
them  to  Indiana.  On  a demand  from  the  governor 
of  this  state  upon  the  governor  of  Indiana  to  deliver 
the  kidnapper  to  the  authorities  of  Kentucky,  Gov. 
Whitcomb  issued  a warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was 
accordingly  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Blaekstone,  an  of- 
ficer from  this  state,  who  took  him  on  board  the  Im- 
porter yesterday  morning,  at  Madison,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  him  here.  While  the  Importer  was 
lying  at  that  place,  the  abolitionists  managed  to  have  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  to  bring  him  before  a court. 
The  sheriff  sent  three  of  his  deputies  on  board  with 
the  writ  who  were  about  breaking  the  door  of  the 
state  room  open,  which  Mr.  Blaekstone  and  the  ne- 
gro occupied,  when  the  captain  of  the  boat  told 
them  not  to  do  it.  Mr.  Blaekstone  then  opened  the 
door,  holding  a loaded  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  told 
the  deputies  that  if  they  wanted  to  take  the  prison- 
er, they  must  take  him  over  his  body.  The  deputies 
seeing  Mr.  Blaekstone  so  determined  desisted,  and 
the  prisoner  was  brought  here  last  night  and  lodged 
in  jail.  [Louisville  Journal,  Jipril  26. 

Illinois.  Gov.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 
said,  will  not  consent  to  act  as  trustee  for  the  foreign 
bond  holders  in  the  Illinois  canal  matter.  Col.  Oak- 
ley will  act  for  the  stale,  and  David  Leavitt,  Esq., 
for  the  American  bond  holders. 

Mormon  emigrants  There  are  large  numbers  of 
Mormon  emigrants  flocking  from  Europe,  most  of 
whom  are  bound  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  landed  at  St.  Louis  on  the  24th  ult. 
on  their  way  from  England. 

Mormon  troubles.  The  state  of  Illinois,  whatever 
were  the  motives  of  her  government  and  people  in 
receiving  fugitives  so  severely  dealt  with  by  Missouri, 
and  not  only  sheltering  them,  but  nursing  them,  by 
grants  of  charters,  unprecedented  in  liberality,  there- 
by,  during  the  existence  of  said  charters,  not  only 
lending  sovereign  powers  which  properly  belong  to 
governmant  alone,  but  lending  them  to  a sect,  profes- 
sing, and  many  of  them  no  doubt,  believing  them- 
selves to  constitute  a highly  destined  religious  sect, 
and  in  the  ramification  of  the  charter,  as  effectually 
combining  the  power  of  church  and  state,  as  any 
church  could  well  wish  to  have, — whatever,  we  say, 
were  the  motives  of  the  statesmen  of  Illinois  for 
making  those  grants,  and  however  the  state  may  be 
indebted  to  said  grants  for  a portion  of  its  pro- 


Kentucky.— Political.  Chilton  Allen,  Esq.,  in 
a letter  dated  April  29th,  which  we  find  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, says:  “I  have  sustained  such  severe  inju- 
ry from  the  falling  of  my  horse  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  me  lo  continue  the  canvass  for  congress. 

I advise  our  friends  to  take  prompt  measures  lo  place 
another  candidate  in  the  field.  I have  been  through 
five  counties  in  the  district,  and  every  where  I found 
the  whigs  united  and  determined  on  vigorous  exer-  ! gress  in  population,  and  the  erection  of  a city  with- 


tion.  We  have  the  strength  and  can  succeed, 
power  is  in  our  principles,  and  not  in  man.” 


Our 


Ohio. — Internal  improvements.  An  article  in  Hunt’s 
Merchant’s  Magazine  for  May  on  the  “Canal  Com- 
merce of  Ohio,”  says  that  in  the  state  of  Ohio  there 
are  completed  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles 
of  canal  and  slackwater  navigation,  owned  exclu- 


in  her  borders,  of  some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
yetshe  is  now  suffering,  and  is  likely  to  suffer  se- 
verely, for  her  folly.  Intestine  broils,  have  disturbed 
the  state  on  the  subject, — blood  has  been  shed, — and 
more  it  is  feared  w ill  flow. 

Last  Monday,  the  19th,  the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
indicted  lor  the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith, 
was  to  commence  at  Carthage.  Of  the  spirit  of  the 


sively  by  the  state.  The  state  also  owns  one-half  of  vicinity  lor  the  approaching  trial,  our  readers  will 
the  stock  ar.d  twenty-six  turnpike  companies,  em-  (judge  by  the'follawing  facts: 


bracing  nearly  one  Ibousand  miles  of  Macadamized 
roads,  traversing  different  sections  of  the  state. 

Sheep.  It  is  computed  that  the  capital  invested  in 
sheep  husbandry  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  $12,000,000 
— the  number  of  sheep,  in  1844,  being  three  millions, 
requiring  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
their  support.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  have  been 
slaughtered  in  this  state  during  the  last  year.  Be- 
sides the  number  killed  for  market  and  domestic  use, 
which  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  slaughtered  for  the  pelts, 
hams,  and  tallow  alone,  during  the  last  season,  at 
Cleveland,  Coiumhus,  Zanesville,  and  other  places, 
one  hundred  thousand,  making  tiie  whole  number 
killed  in  the  state  last  year  three  hundred  thousand. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  and  Ohio  has  furnish- 
ed her  quota  of  the  number  of  sheep  sent  during  the 
past  year  to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c.,  we  pre- 
sume the  natural  increase  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
number  exported  and  killed,  and  that  there  is  a less 
number  now  in  the  state  than  there  was  a year  ago. 

According  to  the  returns  of  1840  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  was  19,311,374,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  their  wool  35,802,114,  giving  an 
average  of  less  than  two  pound?  to  each  sheep.  The 
average  weight  of  fleeces  in  England  is  over  four 
pounds.  The  increased  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  of  there  breeds,  and  to  superior  at- 
tention and  care  in  sheep  husbandry. 

[Albany  Cultivator. 

Indiana. — Marriage  license  suit.  A Mr.  Truttle,  of 
Washington  county,  Indiana,  has  recovered  $500 
from  H.  W.  Smith,  the  clerk  of  Washington  cou.uy, 


Among  the  indicted  are  some  six  or  seven  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  the  county.  Among  the 
number,  hon.  Jacob  C.  Davis,  stale  senator;  Thomas 
C.  Sharp,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Warsaw'  Signal;  W.  N. 
Grover,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  law,  and  Col.  Williams. 
All  these  gentlemen  have  strong  friends  who  are  de- 
termined they  shall  have  “fair  play” — several  mili- 
tary companies  from  the  anti-Mormon  portions  of 
this  county  and  from  the  adjoining  counties  it  is  said, 
will  reconnoiter  at  the  county  seat  in  court  week. — 
Whether  the  Mormon  legion  will  be  out  upon  the 
occasion,  is  doubtfnl. 

A Mr.  Backenston,  who  served  in  the  legislature 
last  session,  having  been  elected  mainly  by  Mormon 
votes,  paid,  of  course,  some  attention  to  their  inter- 
ests and  character  whilst  there.  On  his  return  a 
few  weeks  since  from  Springfield,  the  citizens  of 
Carthage  went  almost  en  masse  Lo  his  house  and  gave 
him  notice  to  leave  the  town  in  a certain  time.  Be- 
fore the  time  expired,  he  received  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Polk,  to  some  lucrative  of- 
fice in  the  lead  mines,  and,  by  begging  hard,  the  ci- 
tizens, on  account  of  his  family,  concluded  to  let 
him  stay  a week  or  two  longer  to  settle  up  his  busi- 
ness. They  did  not  extend  this  act  of  grace  to  him, 
however,  without  pelting  his  house  with  rocks. 

The  Warsaw  Signal,  of  the  16th  ult.  says:  “Mr. 
Madison,  a printer  and  a gentleman,  was  last  week 
driven  from  Nauvoo  by  a band  of  ruffians  with  knives 
in  their  hands.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  to 
whistle,  hoot,  threaten,  and  dog  him  wherever  he 
went.  Master  Foster,  a lad,  whose  only  crime  is 
that  he  is  the  brother  of  Dr.  Foster,  was  last  week 
taken  by  force  from  the  residence  of  C.  lv*ns,  and 
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escorted  from  the  city;  they  kicking  and  cuffing  him 
occasionally  foi  amusement,  in  addition  to  their  usu- 
al insulting  and  menacing  proceedings.  Mr.  Wm. 
Marks  visited  Nauvoo  from  Fort  Madison  on  busi- 
ness, (having  a large  amount  of  property  in  the  ciiy.) 
He  was  called  on  instanter  by  a mob,  and  threatened 
that  if  he  did  not  leave  by  night  he  should  be  tarred 
and  feathered.” 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  alluding  to  these  reports, 
says:  “Private  accounts  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
people  around  Warsaw  to  be  hostile  in  the  extreme. 
A friend  writes  us,  “They  wail  for  an  occasion  only 
strike  an  efficient  blow.”  What  this  blow  is  to  be 
every  one  will  understand.” 

A letter  from  Hie  vicinity  says:“Wliat  will  be  the 
end  of  all  these  troubles  no  man  can  foretell;  but  I am 
apprehensive  that  there  will  be  a terrible  col lision 
one  of  these  days.  The  Mormons  and  antis  can  ne- 
ver live  in  peace  any  more;  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween them  is  deep,  deadly,  and  inveterate.  One 
party  must  leave;  and  if  the  old  citzens  of  the  coun- 
ty are  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  firesides  by 
Mormon  persecution,  a feeling  of  indignation  will  be 
aroused  among  the  people  of  Illinois  that  will  not  be 
quelled,  until  the  last  vestige  of  Mormonism  is  dri- 
ven from  Illinois,  as  it  was  from  Missouri.” 

Mormon  Lynch  law.  Loud  complaiuts  are  made 
of  a new  species  of  mobbing,  adopted  by  the  saints, 
whereby  to  get  obnoxious  persons  out  of  Nauvoo. — 
Several  persons  have  been  expelled  thence  by  the 
process. 

The  last  Warsaw  Signal,  says:  “The  newly  in- 
vented process  of  “whistling  and  whittling”  obnox- 
ious persons  out  of  Nauvoo  has,  we  learn  by  late 
advices,  been  carried  to  a considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  saints  finding  that  the  natural  way  of 
whistling  by  puckering  up  the  lips  was  rather  tire- 
some and  not  sufficiently  annoying,  have  procured 
tin  whistles  for  the  purpose  of  serenading  all  who 
happen  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  given  offence 
to  the  holy  brotherhood.” 

The  Iowa  City  Standard,  says:  “The  Mormon  set- 
tlement in  Iowa  county,  west  of  this,  is  in  arms,  and 
divided  into  two  parties,  threatening  each  other  with 
destruction.  The  sheriff  has  levied  a possee  to  go  up 
and  rectify  the  maker,  if  possible.  The  difficulty  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  personal  appropriation 
of  the  money  and  effects  of  the  company,  made  by 
the  leader,  who  has  chosen  and  armed  a body-guard 
for  his  defence.” 

Missouri  — Constitutional  convention.  Governor 
Edwards  has  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  election 
of  members  to  compose  the  convention  which  is  to 
assemble  to  remodel  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  objects  to  the  proclama- 
tion because  the  governor  has  not  “undertaken  to  say 
how  the  election  shall  be  held — whether  under  the 
apportionment  law  now  in  actual  existence,  or  un- 
der that  which  is  to  come  into  operation  in  August, 
1346.  He  quotes  the  clause  as  it  stands  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  calling  of  a convention — and  which 
declares  that  “each  senatorial  district  shall,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  to  elect  double  the  number  to 
serve  in  said  convention,  which  said  district  shall  be 
entitled  by  law  to  elect  to  the  senate  of  this  state 
at  the  TIME  of  said  electio.v”— and  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  construction  of 
this  clause,  by  printing  the  last  words  as  we  have 
done,  in  smalt  capitals.  Literally,  and  according  to 
the  reading  of  the  governor,  thare  will  be  no  election 
at  all  next  August  for  the  convention,  because,  “at 
the  time  of  said  election”  there  will  be  no  senators  to 
elect.  It  is  not  the  year  for  the  regular  election  of 
senators.  Those  now  in  office  hold  their  places,  and 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  assemble  at  Jefferson 
at  any  time  previous  to  August,  1846.  On  the  first 
Monday  of  that  month  an  election  is  to  be  held,  un- 
der the  new  apportionment  law,  and  not  until  then 
can  even  a vacancy  be  filled  except  under  the  old 
apportionment  law.  It  may  happen  that  the  people 
oi  particular  districts  will  see  proper  to  choose  de- 
legates under  the  old  apportionment  law,  and  those 
of  other  districts  under  that  which  only  begins  to 
operate  in  August  1846.  This  will  present  a most 
serious  question  in  the  convention.  Gov.  Elwards 
knew  that  gieat  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  many 
upon  this  question,  arid  should  have  assisted  in  de- 
termining it,  by  declaring  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
law;  but  he  has  chosen  to  evade  the  responsibility, 
and  ha3  even  increased  the  difficulty,  by  the  very 
terms  which  he  has  used  in  his  proclamation. 

Boundary  dispute. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
Ibe  15th  inst.  has  the  following  leader: 

‘'Border  troubles.  The  sheriff  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Missouri,  bordering  upon  Che  northern  line, 
when  attempting  to  execute  a writ  for  a breach  of 
the  peace,  was  assailed  by  a number  of  persons  of 
Daviess  county,  Iowa.  The  prisoners,  whom  the 
sheriff  had  arrested,  were  rescued,  and  the  sheriff 


himself  taken  into  custody,  for  exercising  illegal  au- 
thority within  the  territory.  The  trial  came  off  last 
week,  before  Judge  Morgan,  of  the  district  court, 
and  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  Missouri  sheriff. 
The  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  judge  sentenced  him  to  ten  days’  confinement; 
but  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution Gov.  Chambers  granted  pardon.  How  long 
are  the  people  of  Missouri  to  tolerate  these  outra- 
ges? Something  difinite  should  be  done  speedily,  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  of  boundary.  At  present, 
the  people  within  the  disputed  territory  enjoy  the 
right  of  voting  at  our  elections,  and  are  represented 
in  our  legislature,  yet,  when  it  does  not  suit  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  they  claim 
to  belong  exclusively  to  Iowa.  By  a law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  the  governor  of  this  state  is  au- 
thorized to  take  measures  to  bring  the  question  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  This  is  the  proper 
tribunal,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the 
subject  in  such  position  that  a decision  may  he  ob- 
tained at  the  next  term  of  that  court.  The  dispute 
is  a source  of  annoyar.ee,  to  all  living  along  the  line, 
and  if  not  settled  by  some  competent  tribunal  short- 
ly, may  lead  to  more  unpleasant  difficulties  than  have 
yet  occurred.” 

Hops  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
Northern  Missouri.  The  St.  Louis  Republican 
speaks  of  a sample  of  six  bales  received  at  that  port, 
as  being  very  superior. 

Arkansas.  “ Buffalo  Bill,"  the  notorious  outlaw, 
is  said  to  have  died  recently  in  Arkansas.  Before  he 
died,  it  is  said  that  he  made  confession  in  relation  to 
the  murder  of  Major  Floyd,  in  August  1842.  In 
substance,  that  Johnson,  who  was  hung  in  June  1843, 
was  innocent;  and  that  he  himself,  and  McLane, 
(who  was  acquitted  in  the  criminal  court  of  St. 
Louis  lately,}  were  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragi- 
cal affair. 

Iowa. — Petrefaclions.  It  is  said  that,  in  Iowa,  the  j 
petrifying  power  of  the  soil  is  most  remarkable.— 
The  body  of  a woman,  after  having  been  buried  five  j 
years,  is  found  to  have  changed  to  stone,  so  as  to  be 
broken  like  marble.  Birds,  insects,  and  many  other  j 
strange  things,  are  found  to  have  petrified  in  the 
same  region. 

The  territorial  legislatui'e  met  at  Iowa  city  on  Mon- 
day, the  5th  inst.  In  the  council,  Shepherd  Leffiar 
was  elected  president  pro  tem.  In  the  house,  James 
M.  Morgan  was  elected  speaker. 

Wisconsin. — Statistics.  The  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  set  off'  from  Michigan,  and  organized  into 
a territorial  government  in  1836.  Its  whole  surface 
is  estimated  at  47,000,000  acres,  of  which  a little 
more  than  10,000,003  has  been  surveyed.  The  first 
sales  of  public  lands  took  place  in  1835;  the  amount  | 
sold  from  that  time  till  January  1842,  was  2,909,418  j 
acres,  for  the  sum  of  $2,761,782.  The  lead  mines  j 
of  the  territory  will  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  I 
wealth.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  whole  j 
amount  of  lead  produced  in  the  United  States  and  | 
territorries  was  31,239,453  lbs.;  and  the  capital  in-  i 
vested  was  $1,346  756.  Of  this  amount,  Wisconsin  ( 
produced  nearly  one  half,  or  15,129,350  lbs.;  and  the 
capital  employed  by  her  was  $664,600.  The  assess- 
ed valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
its  counties,  in  the  year  1843,  amounted  to  $8,077,- 
300. 

A patriarch.  The  Rochester  Democrat  says  that 
John  Allen,  a revolutionary  pensioner,  aged  88  years, 
lately  emigrated  from  that  place  to  Wisconsin,  with 
al!  the  members  of  bis  family  consisting  of  sixty -two. 
The  Democrat  says:  “He  moved  off,  in  his  old  arm  ! 
chair,  surrounded  like  Abraham,  with  his  scores  of 
descendants,  anxious  to  die,  as  he  has  lived,  amongst 
them.” 

Two  rafts,  containing  300,000  feet  of  lumber,  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Wisconsin,  a few  days 
ago.  There  are  eight  saw  mills  on  the  Wisconsin 
river,  and  several  oiher  rafts  are  to  start  from  there 
in  June.  St.  Louis  does  not  expect  much  longer  to 
depend  on  Pennsylvania  for  lumber. 

Oregon.  The  distance  of  Oregon  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  generally  known  to  half  the  persons 
who  talk  of  settling  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. — 
For  the  information  of  this  class  we  give  the  follow- 
ing on  the  authorily  of  Mr.  Greenhow’s  iate  publi- 
cation . 

The  journey  is  generally  commenced  at  Indepen- 
dence on  the  Missouri  river;  thence 

To  Laramie  Fort,  is  750  miles. 

To  the  sources  of  the  Plate,  250  do. 

To  Fort  Hall,  250  do. 

1,250  do. 

The  travellers  go  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  on 


foot,  through  a dreary  country,  crossing  moun- 
tains that  are  10,000  feet  high,  and  destitute  of  ve- 
getation and  water.  They  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  Indians,  and  suffer  alf  kinds  of  annoyance  and 
privation. 

The  route  usually  taken  from  Canada  to  Oregon  by 
the  employees  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is 
about  three  thousand  miles,  and  is  traversed  on  horse 
back,  there  being  no  roads  for  wagons. 


TRADE  & COMMERCE. 


Cuba.  Commercial  regulations.  Orders  have  been 
received  at  the  Matanzas  custom  house,  to  exact 
tonnage  dues  only  on  the  amount  of  cargo  actually 
shipped  on  board,  and  not  a3  heretofore  on  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  themselves,  by  measurement. — 
The  ton  is  estimated  at  2,000  nett  Spanish  pounds, 
and  the  box  of  sugar  400  pounds. 

JY.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

A specimen  of  home  commerce.  Five  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  were  a few  days  since  furnished  at 
St.  Louis  for  the  millers  of  New  Brunswick.  It 
comes  thence  down  to  New  Orleans,  1,200  miles, 
and  is  there  shipped  to  New  Jersey  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  flour. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  announces  a novel 
enterprise  in  the  following: 

“The  brig  Ocean  is  to  take  in  a load  of  Michigan 
produce  from  this  port,  proceed  at  an  early  day 
through  the  Welland  canal,  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
West  Indies.  They  will  probably  not  only  sell  their 
cargo  but  their  vessel.  This  is  yet  destined  to  be  a 
considerable  and  important  branch  of  trade.” 

Willows.  Among  the  freight  of  the  steamer  Iowa 
on  her  iate  trip  to  St.  Louis  was  60  bundles  of  toil- 
iota,  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  It 
was  cut  near  Chicago. 

Lumber  trade  of  Maine.  It  is  said  that  an  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  in  Maine  has  been  materially 
and  injuriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  sugar 
and  molasses  crops  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Maine 
has  principally  furnished  the  lumber,  boxes  and 
casks  in  which  the  crops  of  those  Islands  have  been 
packed  for  market — the  value  of  boxes  sent  to  Cuba 
last  year  for  the  reception  of  the  sugar  crop  bein®- 
alone  about  $500,000.  But  in  the  failure  of  the 
crop  these  articles  are  required  to  a limited  extent 
only,  and  consequently  the  raw  material  and  indus- 
try of  Maine  are  not  called  for. 

Hemp.  The  quantity  of  hemp  received  in  the 
Maysville  market,  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  as  herelolure  published,  amounted 
to  1,700  tons.  The  Eagle  states  that  the  quantity- 
purchased  there  by  the  MaysvilJe  Hemp  Manufac- 
tory, commission  merchants,  and  agents,  for  the 
month  of  April,  amounts  to  840  tons — making  alto- 
gether, for  the  four  months  ending  April,  2,540  tons. 
The  price  of  hernp  has  run  up  from  $2  62  to  $3  25, 
at  which  a good  article  now  finds  a ready  sale. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  the  11th  ult.  says — 
The  recent  rise  in  the  Missouri  is  beginning  to  send 
this  article  forward  in  great  abundance.  The  steam- 
ers Henry  Bry  and  Ohio  arrived  this  morning  from 
Weston,  having  on  board  1,189  bales.  The  LaCiede 
brought  several  lots  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
which  has  swelled  the  receipts  to-day  to  1,420  bales. 
The  market  appears  steady,  with  quite  an  active  de- 
mand. A lot  of  196  bales,  received  by  the  Hibernian 
was  sold  yesterday  for  $66  50  per  ton.  The  range 
for  good  dew-rotted,  in  order,  is  from  $52  60  to  $67 
per  ton. 

The  N.  Orleans  Picayune  publishes  a letter  from 
Henry  Clay  to  a mercantile  house  there,  forwarding 
10,138  lbs.  of  hemp,  to  be  sent  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York.  A cotemporary  adds — “So  that  it 
seems  Cincinnatus  is  in  the  field,  and  hard  at  work.” 


The  cheese  trade.  The  rapid  increase  of  this 
important  item  of  the  dairy,  at  the  west,  is  astonish- 
ing. Last  year,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  amount, 
that  passed  through  the  canals  and  the  Hudson  river, 
was  over  one  million  and  a half  dollars.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  in  relation  to  cheese  is  from  the  ca- 
nal office  at  Albany. 

Arrived  at  the  Hudson  river. 


1834 

lbs.  6,340.000 

1835 

9,586,000 

1836 

14,060,000 

1837 

15,500,000 

1838 

13,810,000 

1839 

14,530,000 

1840  lbs.  18,820,000 

1841  14,170,000 

1842  19,004,000 

1843  24,334,000 

1844  26,674,500 


The  shipments  to  foreign  nations,  has  averaged 
for  the  last  ten  years,  about  3,000,000  lbs.  annually. 
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This  went  to  forty  two  countries.  Within  the  two 
past  years,  the  market  in  England  has  been  gradually 
gaining,  and  there  was  exported  there  in 
1843  lbs.  2,255,416  1844  (est’d)  lbs.  5,000,000 

Indian  corn  for  England.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  papers  of  the  interior  at  length  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  introducing  Indian  meal  into 
England.  If  our  government  cared  any  thing  about 
the  interests  of  free  labor,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
by  perseverance,  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
introducing  Indian  meal  into  England,  duty  free.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  again  to  beg  that  an  experi- 
ment be  made  by  hulling  the  corn  before  grinding.  A 
gentleman  connected  with  the  London  corn  exchange, 
told  us  that  his  brother,  who  was  a miller  in  Hamp- 
shire, was  in  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  corn  from 
America,  which  he  first  hulled,  by  passing  it  through 
a mill  like  that  which  is  employed  in  preparing  split 
peas  and  pearl  barley,  and  that  he  could  grind  it 
into  a tine  0our  which  he  mixed  with  wheat  flour. 

[ Chronicle. 

Pork  movement,  &c.  The  speculators  in  pork 
continue  their  operations  at  the  several  leading  points 
and  especially  at  New  York,  where  every  move- 
ment of  consequence  emanates  from  them,  with  a 
view  to  advance  and  give  tone  through  the  interior. 
At  this  point  the  imports  are  less  than  for  a corres- 
ponding time  in  previous  seasons.  The  canal  ex- 
ports irrespective  of  this  exhibit  a free  shipment, 
and  for  April  give  an  increase  export  of  50  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  thus:  April  1815,  7,322  bbls.  1844, 
4,957  bbls.  The  interior  of  this  state  will  not  yield 
much  barrel  pork,  a great  portion  of  it  having  been 
sent  off  in  the  hog  during  the  winter,  but  the  supply 
from  the  river  towns  on  the  Hudson  are  full  and 
will  prove  difficult  to  control  by  those  in  New  York. 
The  import  of  pork  via  canal  at  Cleveland  during 
April  was  5,500  barrels,  against  11,000  barrels  last 
season  and  a still  larger  receipt  in  1842,  when  the 
Canadian  demand  absorbed  a large  portion  of  the 
stock  coming  north  for  a market.  In  1843  the  April 
receipts  there  were  of  no  account.  The  Mississippi 
route  however  is  the  greatest  point  for  supplies  to 
which  all  attention  is  directed.  The  receipts  of 
pork  at  New  Orleans,  from  September  1st,  1844,  to 
April  12th,  1845,  amounted  to  174,037  bbls.  6,592 
hhds.  and  3,624,000  lbs. — against  348,401  bbl9.  8,654 
lihds.  and  5,575,000  pounds,  for  the  corresponding 
period  the  previous  season.  The  annexed  table 
shows  the  export  from  N.  Orleans,  from  September 
1st,  1844,  to  April  12th,  1845,  and  the  same  period 
the  previous  season: 

Exports  of  provisions  from.  New  Orleans. 


Pork. 

Bacon. 

Lard. 

Beef. 

Destination. 

Bbls. 

Hhds 

Kegs. 

Bbls. 

New  York, 

50,619 

987 

100, 127 

5,064 

Boston, 

59,042 

62 

97,366 

5,036 

Philadelphia, 

15,133 

708 

36,055 

874 

Baltimore, 

11,370 

333 

19,410 

350 

Charleston, 

488 

1,372 

5,862 

24 

Other  U.  Slates  ports, 

3,836 

1,372 

6,292 

1,338 

Cuba, 

Oilier  foreign  ports. 

430 

6,846 

90 

53,617 

36,180 

206 

6,424 

Total, 

117,164 

6.155 

354,809 

10,319 

Last  season, 

301,369 

11,766 

64S,511 

28,569 

hhds.  bacon;  447,407 
347,474  kegs  lard. 


bbls. 


pork,  including  bulk; 
[Buffalo  Mver. 


The  winter  of  1843-4  was  perhaps  an  epoch  in 
pork  packing.  More  than  double  the  usual  number 
of  hogs  were  cut  up  in  many  places,  and  aggregate 
barrels  packed  exceed  that  of  all  previous  seasons. 
Indeed  many  circumstances  rendered  it  unexampled 
in  this  respect,  and  consequently  unsafe  as  a guide  to 
govern  operations  by  hereafter.  The  quantity  pack- 
ed during  the  season  of  1844-5,  is  equal  to  the  ave- 
rage of  previous  years,  but  does  not  meet  that  of 
1843-4  by  any  means.  Happily,  however,  pork  is 
one  of  those  articles  of  traffic  which  may  safely  be 
held  over,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  stock  of  1843-4,  is  sufficient  to  caution  many 
against  any  very  heavy  obligations  or  agency  in 
withholding  back  supplies.  In  New  York,  this  is 
understood  fully,  and  hence  the  hesitancy  to  operate 
beyond  a certain  extent.  The  following  table  shows 
that  Ohio  exports  to  New  Orleans  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount  raised  and  slaughtered — thus: 

1843-4.  1844-5. 

Qhiot  comprising  33  towns  on  the  Ohio 
udiana  eom’ing  12  towns  on  the  Ohio 
Wabash  Valley 

Kentucky,  including  Green  River,  and 
Tennessee 

Mississippi  river,  including  St.  Louis 
Illinois  river 
Missouri  river 


509,100  356  000 
122,500  75;000 
112,000  53,900 


100,000 

125,000 

80,000 

35,000 


70.000 

55.000 
45  500 

15.000 


Total  1813-4 
Say, 1844-5 

Deficit 


1,083,500  670,400 
670,400 


413,700 


The  production  of  wheat  in  the  U.  States — 
Comparative  value  of  the  home  and  foreign  market.  The 
rapidly  increasing  wheat  product  of  the  western 
states,  with  the  certainty  that  the  capacity  for  in- 
crease is  great  almost  beyond  computation,  and  that 
a very  short  space  of  time  will  suffice  to  double  and 
quadruple  the  aggregate  product,  makes  the  question 
of  a market  one  of  vital  importance.  To  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
the  territories,  the  question  i9  of  such  absorbing  im- 
portance, that  they  connot,  without  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  their  own  interests,  fail  to  give  it  their  se- 
rious consideration. 

The  theories  of  visionary  politicians  and  the  idle 
clap  trap  of  demagogues,  have  too  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  misleading  our  western  farmers.  Facts 
and  not  speculations  are  alone  valuable  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a question  affecting  so  deeply  the  in- 
terests of  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  west.  All  important  is  it  that  these  facts  be 
carefully  compiled  from  reliable  sources.  The  free 
tfader  never  attempts  to  introduce  them,  he  never 
builds  upon  them,  they  are  fatal  to  his  theories,  and 
he  prefers  to  trust  to  the  baseless  theories  of  some 
exploded  work  on  political  economy.  The  virulent 
and  unpatriotic  opponents  of  the  heme  market, — the 
demagogues  who  have  tickled  the  ears  of  multitudes 
with  their  clamors  in  favor  of  one  sided  free  trade, 
and  their  denunciations  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
would,  if  they  were  permitted  to  carry  out  their  de- 
signs, do  more  to  put  an  end  to  the  growth — if  not 
to  depopulate — and  to  destroy  the  prospects  of  the 
farmers  of  the  west,  than  the  most  desolating  scourge 
that  has  fallen  on  the  world  for  centuries.  Strong  as 
is  the  assertion,  facts  bear  it  out. 

As  long  as  the  war  on  the  best  interests  of  the 
free  popclation  of  this  country,  is  waged  alone  by 
the  mistaken  friends  of  the  “domestic  institutions” 
of  the  south,  the  doughfaces  of  the  north  and  the 
speculating  theorists  of  every  section,  we  can  con- 
tent ourselves  patiently  to  combat  them  with  the 
development  of  every  day  experience,  but  when  we 
find  a professed  “ Liberty  man"  an  avowed  friend  of 
universal  liberty  and  of  free  labor,  insidiously  en- 
gaged in  the  promulgation  of  false  and  deceptive  doc- 
trines, joining  hands  with  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests,  we  confess 
our  patience  is  severely  tried. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  an  article  in 
the  Cincinnati  Herald,  the  organ  of  the  Birney  party 
of  Ohio.  We  find  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  a 
pungent  but  just  reply  to  the  main  assumptions  of 
the  Herald,  and  shall  give  it  in  a few  days  in  lieu  of 
remarks  we  intended  to  make.  For  the  present  we 
cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves,  as  an  all  suf- 
ficient answer  to  whole  volumes  of  speculutions 
whether  from  the  Herald  or  any  source,  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  an  article  contained  in  the  April  No.  of 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  which  we  find  in  the 
National  Intelligencer.  The  article  is  from  the  pen 
of  Joseph  R.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  whose  facts  are 
all  based  on  officicial  data.  We  hope  every  farmer 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  this  quotation.  [Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

From  a tabular  statement  of  the  crops  for  1843, 
it  appears  that  the  state  of  Ohio  produced  more 
wheat  than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  viz.  18,- 
786,705  bushels,  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country. 

New  York  produces  the  most  barley  and  oats,  viz. 
1,802,982  bushels  of  the  former,  or  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  produce,  and  24,907,553  bushels 
of  the  latter,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

Pennsylvania  raises  the  most  rye  and  buckwheat; 
that  is  to  say,  three-eighths  of  the  total  produce  of 
the  former,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter. 

Tennessee  grows  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian 
corn,  viz.  67,838,477  bushels,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  total  produce  of  the  union. 

The  new  state  of  Michigan  is  advancing  rapidly  in 
her  agricultural  career.  The  first  year  in  which  she 
supported  herself  without  importing  wheat  was  1838, 
in  1840,  her  production  was  2,157,108  bushels;  and 
in  1843,  her  crop  is  estimated  at  5,296,271  bushels, 
being  a surplus  of  nearly  three  millions  to  dispose  of 
abroad 

The  crops  of  Iowa  and  IVisconsin  have  trebled  since 
1840. 

Mr.  Williams  proves,  to  demonstration,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  bread  stuffs  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  produced. 

The  annual  export  of  flour  and  wheat  from  the  U. 
States  to  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from 
1790  to  the  present  time,  has  not  amounted  to  4,- 
500,000  bushels  annually,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 


Equal  to  38  per  cent,  on  the  previous  season 
The  deficiency  this  year  is  thus  distributed:  15,637  ifiye  years  has  not  amounted  to  4,600,000  bushels.— 


Our  annual  export,  therefore,  to  all  the  world,  is 
equal  to  one-twenty-second  part  of  the  crop  of  1843. 
Our  annual  export  of  these  articles  to  Great  Britain 
is  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  that  crop,  being 
about  one  quart  of  bread  stuffs  annually  to  each  in- 
habitant of  that  empire.  Of  other  grains  than  wheat, 
the  foreign  demand  i9  equal  to  less  than  one-three-hun- 
dredand-fiftieth  part.  “Such  has  been  the  foreign 
demand,  (for  our  cereal  grains),  during  our  whole 
existence  as  an  ation,  never  taking  off  more  than  a 
mere  fraction  of  our  annual  produce;  such  has  it 
been  alike  when  our  tariff  laws  were  relaxed,  and 
when  they  were  most  stringent;  such  has  it  been 
when  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was 
open  to  us;  such  has  it  been  the  when  the  S.  American 
Republics,  struggling  for  existence,  gave  us  markets; 
such  has  it  been  while  Europe  was  desolated  by  the 
wars  of  Napoleon;  such  has  it  been  while  starving 
millions  abroad  were  crying  for  bread.” 

Even  if  the  corn  laws  of  England  were  repealed, 
and  trade  was  open  and  free,  the  American  farmer 
could  not  supply  her  market  until  he  can  place  him- 
self on  a level  with  the  serfs  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
“If  he  can  live  as  poorly  housed  and  fed  as  they,  if 
he  can  endure  to  go  as  meanly  clad,  if  he  can  con- 
tent himself  to  have  his  children  grow  up  around 
him  as  ignorant  as  his  cattle,  then  he  can  raise  wheat 
and  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  European  serf.” 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  market  of  New 
York,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  one  dollar 
and  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  while  at  the  grain  ex- 
porting marts  of  Europe  it  has  been  less  than  one 
dollar. 

What  is  our  home  market  for  grain?  What  has  it 
been?  W’bat  does  it  promise  to  be?  We  have  seen 
what  the  foreign  market  is. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1840  showed  lhat  791,739  persons  were  employed 
in  manufactures  and  trades;  and,  applying  the  usual 
rules  of  calculation,  it  is  not  too  high  an  estimate  to 
say  that  four  millions  of  people  directly  and  indirect- 
ly derive  subsistence  from  manufactures,  and,  be- 
ing diverted  from  the  production  of  grain,  become 
consumers.  At  the  too  iow  estimate  of  five  bushels 
each,  (it  is  in  reality  near  seven)  these  four  millions 
of  persons  consume  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  annually — more  than  four  time  the  annual  ex- 
port of  all  the  world,  and  more  twenty  times  the 
everage  export  of  Great  Britain!  The  single  state 
of  Massachusetts  is  a better  market  for  flour  than  all 
the  world  besides.  General  Jackson,  in  his  memo- 
rable letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  in  1824,  said,  “Take 
from  agriculture  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a market  for 
more  bread  stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes.” 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  now  fully  verified  in 
the  case  of  Massachusetts.  Our  principal  customers 
from  abroad,  are  Great  Britain,  Brazil  and  Cuba. — 
Massachusetts  supplies  a market  doubly  or  trebly  as 
good  as  the  first.  New  Jersey  purchases  from  other 
states  twice  as  much  as  Brazil.  A single  round  of 
the  whale  fishery  ships  furnishes  a superior  market 
to  Cuba;  and  no  other  power  or  dominion  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  consumes  one-half  as  much  of  our  bread 
stuffs  as  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Williams  adopts  the  injunction  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  “place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the 
agriculturist;”  and  says  “that  unlimited  capacity 
for  manufactures  exists  throughout  that  region  wtiicti 
threatens  to  glut  our  whole  people  with  bread  stufts.” 
He  reasons  to  prove  the  propriety  of  establishing 
manufactories  in  the  west,  instead  of  on  the  Atlantic 
shores,  and  says,  “if  well  developed  lungs  will  breathe 
in  a wholesome  atmosphere,  the  west  will  finally  ma- 
nufacture.” 

English  trade  with  the  West  of  Europe. — 
The  impression  is  very  generally  entertained,  that 
the  export  trade  ot  England  to  the  west  of  Europe 
had  materially  fallen  off  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  attributed  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which 
she  pushed  conquests  in  China,  India,  and  Africa,  to 
a desire  to  open  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
her  people’s  industry.  Such  a desire  may  stimulate 
her  diplomatic  and  warlike  efforts  in  the  east  and 
other  quarters  of  the  earth,  but  we  learn  much  to  our 
surprise  from  an  article  in  the  Courier  & Enquirer, 
founded  upon  a recent  pamphlet  by  My.  Gladstone, 
whose  connection  with  the  English  board  of  trade 
gave  him  the  amplest  opportunity  for  obtaining  cor- 
rect information,  that,  so  far  from  falling  ofl,  (he 
English  export  trade  to  the  other  states  of  Europe 
has  actually  increased  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
notwithstanding  the  countervailing  legislation  of 
those  states  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
their  own  industry.  According  to  the  Courier  & 
Enquirer  this  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  taking  the  term  of  the  thirteen  last 
years  of  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  and  show- 
I jpg  the  increase  in  that  time  of  export  trade— 1st, 
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with  t ho  whole  world;  2d,  with  the  whole  except 
Europe;  3d,  with  Europe  alone. 

1st.  la  1331,  the  declared  value  of  all 

the  exports,  was  .£37,160,b00 

In  1343,  it  was  52,279,000 


Increase  in  12  years, 

Equal  to  46  6 per  cent. 
2d.  In  1831,  the  declared  value  of  ex- 
ports to  all  but  Europe, 

In  1845,  it  was 

Increase  in  12  years, 

Equal  to  24-5  per  cent. 
31.  In  1831,  the  declared  value  of  ex- 
ports to  Europe  only, 

In  1843,  it  was 


£15,115,000 


£23,533,000 

28,295,000 


.£5,772,000 


<£13,640,000 

23,984,000 


Increase  in  12  years,  .£10, 344, 000 

Equal  to  75  8 per  cent. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  trade  with  Eu- 
rope had  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  trade 
with  the  whole  world,  and  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A result  still  more  favorable  is  obtained  by  taking 
successive  series  of  three  years  each — thus  proving 
that  it  is  not  tile  accidental  effect  of  any  one  year. 

The  general  aim  says,  the  Courier  & Enquirer, 
of  this  very'  able,  candid  and  interesting  pamphlet, 
in  bearing  its  testimony  to  the  desirableness  of  a 
“commercial  intercourse  among  men  on  the  footing 
of  universal  brotherhood,”  while  it  recognises  its 
impracticability — is  that  neither  counteraction  or 
retaliation  on  the  one  hand — nor  a complete  repeal 
on  the  other — of  all  protective  duties,  high  or  low, 
is  expedient. 

One  other  and  only  course  remains,  which  is  thus 
forcibly  stated; 

“To  use  every,  effort  to  disburden  of  all  charges, 
so  far  as  our  law  is  concerned,  the  materials  of  in- 
dustry, and  thus  enable  the  workman  to  approach 
his  work  at  home  on  better  terms,  as  the  terms  on 
which  he  enters  foreign  markets,  are  altered  for  the 
worst  against  him.  I do  not  believe  this  will  be  a 
losing  game;  but  on  the  contrary  that  if  we  steadily 
pursue  it,  then  although  the  prohibitory  policy  of 
foreign  states,  or,  as  I should  rather  say,  although 
the  forced  concessions  of  foreign  governments  to  the 
anti-commercial  spirit  of  particular  classes  of  their 
subjects,  may,  and  indeed,  will,  diminish  the  aggre- 
gate trade  of  the  world,  they  will  not  diminish  the 
share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  England.  They 
may  smite  from  time  to  time,  some  branch  of  our 
commerce,  and  it  may  fall  as  a lofty  tree  falls  in  the 
forest.  We  hear  the  crash  and  deplore  the  void; 


June,  1845,  the  ordinance  forbidding  merchant  ves- 
sels to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  after  sunset 
will  be  rigidly  enforced.  Vessels  attempting  to  pass 
will  first  be  notified  by  a signal  to  stop;  if  the  signal 
is  disregarded,  two  or  three  blank  cartridges  will  be 
fired;  after  this,  if  the  vessel  keeps  on,  balls  will  be 
fired  at  her. 

Drawback  coons.  The  first  sale  of  goods  import- 
ed under  the  new  American  drawback  bill  look 
place  yesterday,  at  the  store  of  Mr  Leeming.  The 
principal  articles  were  French  cassimeres,  which 
averaged  from  3s.  to  3s.  7d.  hosiery,  frjm  2s.  to  8s. 
per  dozen;  Long  Champ  fashioned  shall*,  from  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.;  balzereens,  8s.  to  lid.;  ribbands,  Is.  lid.  to 
3s.  3d.  per  pieoe  of  twelve  yards.  The  biddings 
went  off  with  much  spirit,  and  as  we  are  sure  ample 
justice  would  be  done  to  his  principals  by  Mr.  Leem- 
ing, the  importers  will  be  able  to  judge  what  pro- 
mise of  future  advantage  this  new  mode  of  import 
opens  to  them.  [Montreal  Guz. 
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National  Institute.  Third  Bnlletin  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Institute,  at  the  April  meel 
ing  of  1845.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1845,  8vo. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  presents  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  the.  National  Institute  for  3 
years,  from  February,  1842,  to  February,  1845;  and 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  institution  have  good 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion made  in  the  pages  of  the  publication  now  be- 
fore us.  A large  portion  is  occupied  by  an  abridged 
statement  of  donations  of  books,  engravings,  maps, 
minerals,  birds,  shells,  fossils,  antiquities,  and  cu- 
rious and  interesting  objects  of  art  and  nature  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a compend  of  a 
very  extensive  foreign  and  domestic  correspondence, 
much  of  which  embraces  the  most  eminent  names 
in  science  and  literature  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  following  portions  of  the  book  deserve 
special  mention: 

Memorial  of  the  National  Institute  to  congress. 
Memorial  of  the  friends  of  science  to  congress  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute. 

Letter  from  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  institute. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  of  science,  held  in  Washington  in 
April  last  under  the  auspices  of  the  institution,  &c. 

Mr.  Walker’s  address  displays  a profound  ac- 
quaintance with  science,  and  contains  a full  and  lu- 
cid review  of  American  science  from  the  lime  of 
Franklin’s  discoveries  to  the  present  day;  the  names 
but  we  forget  that  a thousand  more  are  lilting  their  0p  many  0f  our  countrymen  who  have  aided  in  elu- 


heads  and  spreading  forth  their  arms  with  an  insen- 
sible but  constant  growth.  Even  so  it  is  in  our  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  if  a new  taK  is  laid  in 
Germany  upon  the  iron  which  our  bounteous  earth 
yields  in  such  profusion,  that  tax  cripples  the  power 
of  the  country  which  imposes  it  to  compete  with  us 
in  every  one  of  the  hundred  brancnes  of  trade  to 
which  iron  is  an  accessory.  If  France  doubles  the 
duty  on  our  linen  yarns,  she  stimulates  us  to  econo 
my,  and  oids  the  struggler  thrive;  she  taxes  her  con- 
sumer, and  fetters  that  ingenuity  and  taste  on  the 


cidating  and  promoting  science  and  the  arts  receiv- 
ing honorable  mention. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  embraces  a very 
succinct  account  of  the  great  meeting  in  April  last, 
with  a sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inst  tlte  on 
that  occasion.  The  friends  of  the  Institute  must 
deeply  regret  that  the  very  low  state  of  its  funds  has 
prevented  the  possibility  of  publishing  a tithe  of  the 
important  and  valuable  essays  furnished  on  that  oc- 
casion. Indeed,  the  entire  Bulletin,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  April  meeting,  for  the  reason  just 


part  of  her  weavers,  which  are  the  main  support  of  ad  verted  to,  have  been,  .necessarily  so  much  con- 
her  commercial  strength.”  I Sensed  as  to  afford  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  inte- 

In  all  this  we  may  fiLd  lessons  worth  meditating.  ; res[  which  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 


Free  trade  is  admitted  to  be  an  impracticable  dream 
For  each  nation,  then,  the  true  policy  is,  so  to  adjust 
its  imposts  as  in  producing  the  necessary  revenue,  to 
unburthen  as  much  as  pussible  the  raw  material,  and 
give  to  the  skill,  labor  and  industry  of  its  people  the 
fairest  chance  of  successful  competition  with  those 
of  all  other  countries. 

There  is  one  other  duty,  we  maintain,  specially 
incumbent  upon  the  government  of  this  republic, 
and  that  is  to  prevent,  so  far  as  legislation  can,  any 
such  grinding  competition  from  the  ill-requited  la- 
bor of  other  countries,  as  should  reduce  the  labor  of 
this  country  to  the  same  miserable  pittance.  Labor 


would  have  characterized  this  publication. 

Very  large  editions  of  the  first  and  second  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Institute  were  circulated  gratuitously; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  present  volume,  it  has  been 
found  ab-olutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  to  solicit  subscriptions  and 
donations.  With  this  view,  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  institute  for  its  distribution  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

One  copy  to  be  furnished  to  every  subscriber  who 
has  paid,  or  who  shall  pay,  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

One  copy  to  every  society  and  institution  in  the 
United  Slates  and  foreign  countries,  in  correspon- 


ds the  inheritance  and  the  necessity  of  the  very  great  dence  vvith  lhe  National  Institute, 
majority  of  our  people,  and  it  is  of  the  first  import- | Qne  COpy  t0  every  college  in  the  United  States, 
ance  that  lor  labor  diligently  and  soberly  pursued, ' 

such  an  equivalent  will  be  pursued  as  will  enable  The  remainder  to  be  sold  on  accounlof  the  insti- 
that  great  majority  so  to  live  themselves  and  so  to  an(j  un(jer  it3  directions,  with  the  exception  of 
educate  their  children,  as  that  they  may  be  intelli- 1 a certa;n  number  of  copies  to  be  reserved  for  future 
gent  and  contented,  as  they  must,  by  their  numerical  use  jt  js  h0pe(j  that  the  corresponding  members 
superiority,  be  the  controlling  members  of  the  com- , and  frjen(js  0f  the  institute  will  send  in  their  sub- 


monwealth, 

To  this  consideration  all  others  relating  to  duties 
or  prices  seem  secondary;  and  if,  as  we  believe, 
this  is  only  to  be  etfected  by  a protective  tariff,  we 
are,  from  that  cause  ol  itself,  in  favor  of  such  a 
tariff. 


| scriptions  to  this  work  in  aid  of  the  National  Insti- 
I lute. 

By  the  constitution  all  the  property  of  the  insti- 
tute is  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  thus  becomes  the  bona  fide  owner;  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  congress  would  have 
made  an  appropriation  at  least  sufficient  to  meel  the 
The  Dardanelles.  The  Turkish  government  has  current  expenses  of  freight,  preserving  and  keeping 
giren  official  notice  that  from  and  after  the  first  of  i the  collections,  books,  &c.;  but  as  no  fund  exists  out 


of  which  these  expenses  can  be  paid,  the  liberality  of 
individual  members  becomes  taxed  to  furnish  the 
means  to  prevent  valuable  articles  from  being  lost  to 
the  government,  which  owns  them. 

One  or  two  new  scientific  institutions  are  much 
wanted  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and 
as  these  would,  from  this  great  central  point,  ex- 
tend their  influence  throughout  the  land,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  them  would  not  long  continue 
local.  The  admirable  union  of  a scientific  and  a 
popular  character  which  distingushes  the  plan  of  the 
National  Institute,  renders  it  precisely  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.  Much 
has  already  been  done  in  Washington,  the  great  po- 
litical centre  of  the  country.  The  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition wa3a  brilliant  conception,  honorable  to  its 
projectors,  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  all 
concerned  in  it.  The  coast  survey  is  conducted  with 
great  efficiency  and  scientific  accuracy  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  indefatigable  Bache;  the  National 
Observatory,  under  Lieut.  Maury,  is  nearly  complet- 
ed; in  sight  of  which  the  well  furnished  observatory 
of  Georgetown  College,  under  the  Rev.  James  Cur- 
ley, presents  its  dome  against  the  sky  in  friendly  ri- 
valry. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  such  a national  es- 
tablishment as  the  Institute  would,  become  a source 
of  advantage  and  of  pride  to  our  country,  but  it  now 
struggles  against  difficulties  and  various  "dishearten! - 
ing  circumstances,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unto 
the  representatives  of  the  people  can  be  induced  td 
open  a channel  by  means  of  which  the  general,  and 
too  frequently  dormant  talent  and  energy,  admitted 
to  exist  among  us,  may  be  fostered  and  well-direct- 
ed. 

The  third  Bulletin  terminates  with  a copious  in- 
dex, embracing  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Institute, or  who  have  made 
contributions,  donations,  and  deposiles  to  its  cabinet 
and  library,  comprising  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
names',  alphabetically  arranged.  It  also  contains  a 
list  of  societies  at  home  and  abroad  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  National  Institute. 

Letter  from  Commodore  Kearney,  U.  S.  navy,  lately 

returned  from  the  command  of  the  squadron  on 

the  East  India  station. 

Washington , March  27,  1845. 

Sir:  I have  the  pleasure  to  bring  you  herewith 
sundry  Chinese  documents  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute, namely,  one  large  map  of  China,  (Chinese,)  one 
parcel  of  state  papers;  one  Crestomathy;  six  vo- 
lumes of  the  Red  Book  or  National  Register,  and 
some  other  trifles  as  curiosities. 

You  will  also  find  originals  or  certified  transla- 
tions of  the  first  letters  that  passed  direct  between  a 
high  imperial  or  provincial  officer  of  China  and  an 
officer  of  the  Uniied  State  government. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  former  communications 
were  forwarded  through  the  hands  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  our  citizens  in  China  having  expe- 
rienced heretofore  much  delay  and  inconvemnce  in 
obtaining  justice  through  tliis  old  and  indirect  chan- 
nel, the  period  of  this  important  change  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  that  interesting  country  is  worthy  of 
’note;  and  it  may  also  be  considered  due  to  our  naval 
service,  which  has  so  often  silently  aided  in  securing 
our  commercial  interest  abroad,  that  its  usefulness 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  should  be  known,  in  order 
to  be  promptly  appreciated.  I am,  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

LAWRENCE  KEARNEY,  U.  S.  N. 
Francis  Markoe,  Jr.  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary  National  Institute. 

The  history  of  the  war  of  1812-15.  The  Phi- 
ladelphia correspondent  of  the  Union,  states  thatthe 
forthcoming  History  of  the  late  war,  by  Hon.  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  will  make  three  volumes  of  the  size  of 
Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  manuscript  is  already  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Lea  & Blanchard.  This  will  comprise  the  events  of 
1813,  and  will  be  as  speedily  as  possible  followed  by 
the  others.  The  book,  says  the  writer,  will  not 
only  contain  an  account  of  the  late  war,  as  it  was 
fought  on  land  and  sea,  but  will  also  describe  the 
legislation,  financial  history,  and  the  men  of  the  pe- 
riod, with  all  of  which  the  writer  was  cotemporan- 
eous.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  busily  engaged  upon  this 
work,  and  seems  determined  to  prosecute  it  with  all 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  mind. 

Messrs.  Lea  & Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
in  press,  and  will  publish  in  a few  weeks,  a new 
work  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush.  It  consists,  re- 
marks the  U.  S.  Gazette,  “of  an  account  of^his  em- 
bassy at  the  court  of  London,  from  1819  to  1825, 
which  embraces  the  negotiations  of  the  important 
questions  connected  with  Oregon,  the  boundary  line, 
free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  right  of  search, 
fcc.  Connected  with  these  grave  and  important 
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matters,  the  work  is  said  to  sparkle  with  anecdotes 
and  conversations  of  the  statesmen  and  wits  of  the 
day,  who  were  the  elite  of  London  seciety.  The 
protracted  negotiations,  it  may  be  remembered, 
■were  carried  on  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Huskisson,  &c.  The  volume  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a continuation  of  Mr.  Rush’s  “Memoran- 
da of  Residence  in  London,"  published  some  years 
since.” 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Look  out  ahead!  The  New  York  Post  says: — 
“It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  war  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  English 
policies  of  insurance.  The  rumor  that  eight  thou- 
sand men  had  been  ordered  to  Canada,  appears  to  be 
without  foundation,  as  is  also  the  story  purporting 
that  a British  man  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Colum- 
bia river.” 

That  is  all  right  enough,  and  quite  natural.  We 
doubt  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  if  our  under- 
writers will  not  consider  it  expedient  to  adopt  a sim- 
ilar precaution,  espeeiaily  in  cases  of  East  Indiamen, 
and  South  Sea  voyagers. 

The  London  Times,  of  April  10,  says — 

“When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
even  a party  of  settlers  across  the  whole  continent 
of  America,  on  the  impracticability  of  operating  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  either  to  the  south 
or  to  the  west,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
the  Columbia  by  sea  except  in  time  of  peace,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  actual  danger  of  an  attack  on 
our  settlements  on  the  Oregon  as  purely  illusory; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  long  before  th is  intelli- 
gence reaches  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
they  will  have  been  placed,  by  sir  G.  Seymour,  and 
the  squadron  under  his  command,  in  an  efficient  state 
of  defence  ” 

The  Washington  Union  says,  “other  intimations  of 
the  same  nature  are  thrown  out,  though  more  ob- 
scurely, in  other  numbers  of  the  Times  lor  the  past 
month.” 

The  New  York  News  regards  the  fact  of  the  Lon- 
don bankers  advancing  the  Illinois  loan  of  $1,600,- 
000,  at  the  present  moment,  as  an  indication  of  peace. 
The  Charleston  ■Mercury  says — 

“Whether  it  be  peace  or  war,  it  is  certain  that  the 
shadow  is  deep  enough  to  make  men  reflect  very  se- 
riously, and  even  to  speculate  on  details. 

A writer  in  the  London  Morning  Post,  of  the  14th 
ult.,  says — that  in  ease  of  a war  with  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  the  duly  of  England  to  erect  fortifi- 
cations on  the  water  side  of  such  towns  as  Kingston, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Queenston,  and  Lewiston.  The 
writer  says  that  these  towns  are  now  entirely  unde- 
fended, and  are  easily  accessible  to  an  enemy,  who 
would  first  select  these  points,  ‘as  the  Americans  did 
in  the  last  war.’  It  is  recommended  that  the  town 
of  Hamilton  form  the  basis  of  this  line  of  defence. 
The  writer,  who  is  now  in  London,  calls  himself  a 
British  settler  in  Canada.” 

The  Madisonion — just  as  it  was  about  to  expire — 
fired  a broadside  at  the  “Mistress  of  the  seas,”  which 
if  it  reaches  “her  majesty,”  will  surely  cripple  if  it 
does  not  sink  her.  After  premising  that  “ourtrans- 
atlantic  neighbors  talk  strong-— use  ‘big  words,’  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  on  all  similar  occasions, 
‘full  of  sound  and  fury,’  and  ending  in — nothing /” — 
and  England  will  not  go  to  war  with  us,  because  “s/te 
cannot — she  dare  not!”  The  editor  says— 

“But  let  her  do  it — let  her  try  it  without  a day’s 
notice,  if  she  chooses — she  will  find  us  armed  and 
equipped  ‘according  to  law.’  She  will  find,  to  her 
cost,  that  the  mantle  of  the  immortal  hero,  who  still 
lingers  at  the  Hermitage,  has  fallen  upon  one  who  is 
fully  able  to  preserve  from  blemish  the  standard  of 
our  nation’s  honor.  The  venerable  trunk  may  de- 
cay— but  the  Young  Hickory  tree  defies  alike,  in  the 
unscathed  greatness  of  its  strength,  the  tornado’s  vi- 
olence and  the  red  lightning’s  wrath.  We  calmly, 
coolly,  and  dispassionately,  say  to  old  England,  that 
Oregon  is  our  propertyywe  own  it,  and  we  shall  take 
possession  of  it.  We  ask  not  whether  it  ^valueless 
or  otherwise;  be  it  a sterile  rock,  a barren  desert  of 
pathless  sand,  vyhere  no  green  spot  blesses  the  ach- 
ing eye,  no  bubbling  fountain  cools  the  parched  lips, 
— Oregon  is  ours,  and  we  will  keep  it,  at  the  price,  if 
need  be,  of  every  drop  of  the  nation’s  blood.” 

The’  Baltimore  American  says — 

“The  Oregon  negotiation  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  American  and  British  diplomotists. — 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Rush  was  our  minister 
in  England,  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  fn 
his  “Residence  in  London,”  a work  published  after 
his  return  home,  he  says  that  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries made  no  formal  proposition  of  a boundary 
in  the  Oregon  country,  but  “intimated  that  the  river 
j.teelf  (the  Columbia)  was  the  most  convenient,  and 


said  they  could  agree  to  none  that  did  not  give  them  the 
harbor  at  its  mouth,  in  common  with  the  United  Stales.'” 
To  this  the  American  negotiators  could  not  assent — 
and  so  the  maiter  remained  unadjusted  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  unadjusted  still. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  real  point  of  diffi- 
culty in  this  question,  now,  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  is  in  reference  to  the  Columbia  river  and  its  har- 
bor, If  either  party  would  yield  that  point,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  settling  the  whole 
business.  But  that  is  the  very  point  which  neither 
party  is  disposed  to  yield. 

‘I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  negotiation,’  says 
Mr.  Rush,  ‘without  remarking  that  the  important 
question  of  territorial  rights  which  it  involves  between 
the  two  nations  is  still  an  open  one;  and  I do  not  fear 
to  record  the  prediction  that  it  will  be  found  a ques- 
tion full  of  difficulty,  under  whatever  administration, 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  hereafter  be  approached.’” 

A HINT  FROM  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.  Alluding  to 
a war  for  Oregon,  the  Toronto  (Canada)  Globe  says: 
“This  is  not  the  age  when  loyalty  goes  by  blind  su- 
perstition; it  is  guided  by  discrimination.  Nations 
are  not  to  be  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron, — but  swayed 
by  a wise  and  liberal  policy.  Let  the  home  govern- 
ment reflect  on  the  position  of  Canada,  should  a war 
unhappily  arise  between  Britain  and  the  U.  States. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward’s 
island,  and  all  the  other  North  American  provin- 
ces have  more  or  less  to  say  to  sir  Robert  Peel  be- 
fore he  goes  to  war  with  the  United  States.  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  as  well  as  Ireland,  have  a word  in 
his  ear;  and  France,  Russia,  and  Austria  will  talk  to 
him  after  war  is  declared.” 

As  an  off-set  to  O’Connell’s  Irish  tirade,  we  have 
the  following,  from  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal: — 
“The  receding  of  Englaud  from  the  position  she 
had  taken  about  Texas  is  deeply  significant,  and  his- 
tory may  hereafter  use  it  to  mark  the  point  at  which 
the  flood  of  her  fortune  began  to  ebb.  America  is 
no  ordinary  power.  Her  greatest  strength  can  be 
put  forth  upon  England’s  own  ocean  domain.  A 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  England  was  suppos- 
ed capable  of  annihilating  the  little  marine  of  Ame- 
rica by  a single  stroke  of  her  fin,  and  the  relative  di- 
mensions of  their  navies  justified  the  supposition,  the 
younger  nation  seized  the  knife  between  her  teeth, 
dashed  to  meet  her  enemy  on  her  enemy’s  own  ele- 
ment, and  many  a spouting  vein  of  the  monster  of 
the  seas  crimsoned  the  deep  on  which  they  struggled. 

“America  is  better  grown  now.  Her  commercial 
navy  covers  every  sea,  and  in  its  qualities  leaves  all 
rivalry  far  behind.  Great  as  have  been  her  advan- 
ces in  population  and  in  wealth,  her  progress  in  com- 
merce has  outstriden  even  these.  The  maritime 
strength  of  nations  is  no  longer  measured  by  count- 
ing their  ships  of  war,  but  by  sounding  the  depths  of 
that  source  whence  the  military  marine  is  to  be  sup- 
plied— their  commercial  navies.  England  is  mighti- 
er at  sea  than  France,  not  becqpse  that  for  every  100 
tons  of  Louis  Philippe’s  royal  navy,  Victoria’s  navy 
numbers  120;  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  propor- 
tion of  the  excess;  but  because  the  commercial  ton- 
nage of  France  being  but  500,000,  that  of  England 
amounts  to  3,000,000.  By  the  same  standard  the 
maritime  strength  of  England  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  may  be  compared,  and  they  stand  thus — 
England  has  3,000,000 — America  has  already  2,000,- 
000!  This  is  the  relative  position,  not  of  countries 
whose  distance  has  long  maintained  a stationary  pro- 
portion, but  of  countries,  the  second-placed  of  whom 
is  gaining  upon  the  first  by  strides  almost  incredible. 
Fifteen  years,  perhaps — twenty  years  certainly — will 
reverse  their  position  in  the  race. 

The  Dublin  Nation  holds  the  following  language— 
“Polk  or  Peel? — Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Peel’s  discretion,  whatever  shall  be  experienced  of 
his  acts,  he  has  spoken  stoutly.  The  president  sol- 
emnly announced,  in  his  inaugural  address,  that  the  | 
title  of  the  Americans  to  the  Oregon  territory  was 
‘ clear  and  unquestionable;  ’ that  they  were  perfect- 
ing that  title  by  immigration;  and  that  the  laws  and 
arms  of  the  republic  would  follow  and  protect  them. 
The  English  minister  has  promptly  answered  asser- 
tion by  assertion,  threat  by  threat,  promise  by  deed. 
The  right  of  England,  says  sir  Robert  Peel,  is  ‘ clear 
and  unquestionable’ — he  uses  the  words  of  the  pre- 
sident, to  make  the  contradiction  more  emphatic— 
‘that  right  we  shall  ask  America  to  admit;  and,  fail- 
ing to  obtain  by  admission  or  offer,  we  are  deter- 
mined and  prepared  to  defend.’  He  has  stopped 
the  packet  to  send  his  instructions,  he  ha3  commis- 
sioned the  earl  of  Cathcart  to  command  the  British 
troops  in  America;  he  has  hurried  off  two  companies 
of  artillery  to  Canada;  he  L about  to  send  an  addi- 
tional force  there — 8,000  men,  ’tis  said;  and  the 
Times  boasts  that  the  forts  on  the  Columbia  will  be 
ready  to  resist  any  troops  that  the  Americans  can 
move  against  them. 


“Nor  are  these  the  only  resources  of  which  Brit' 
ain  vaunts.  America  (says  Ihe  organ  of  the  minis- 
ter) has  neither  navy,  army,  nor  credit;  England  has 
all.  The  unguarded  coast  is  threatened  with  a rov- 
ing squadron.  New  York  is  within  reach  ol  Cana- 
da— Washington  may  be  burned  again;  and,  lest  the 
memory  of  Jackson  should  shelter  New  Orleans, 
skeleton  rigiments  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  south- 
ern states,  and  the  negroes  organized  under  the  aw- 
ful banners  of  liberty  and  vengeance. 

“Yet  England  will  yield  the  Oregon  without  a 
war,  if  America  persist.  In  any  case,  England  will 
lose  it;  for  that  tide  of  immigration  cannot  be  resist- 
ed by  the  minister  nor  moderated  hy  the  president; 
the  great  design  of  the  American  mind  will  be  ac- 
complished— the  expulsion  of  every  European  power 
from  their  continent.  We  do  not  say  that  England 
might  not  colonize  and  long  retain  the  Oregon;  we 
are  no  believers  in  a vile  and  mechanical  mecessity; 
human  genius  knows  no  impossibilities;  human  will 
is  supreme  on  earth.  If  England  were  safe  in  Eu- 
rope, and  had  contented  Canada  by  independence, 
and  should  she  establish  a guardian  army,  and  a sud- 
den and  vast  colony  in  the  Oregon,  under  an  enter- 
prising and  original  governor,  with  dictator’s  power, 
she  might  firmly  hold  and  gradually  occupy  the  Pa- 
cific side  of  North  America.  But  she  will  not  con- 
tent the  colony — she  will  not  content  Canada — she  is 
unsafe  in  Europe. 

“England  cannot  hold  the  Oregon  save  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  states.  Canada  and  Ireland  are  not  hos- 
tile to  the  American  occupation;  it  would  not  be  just, 
it  is  not  their  interest  to  be  so.  The  claim  of  Ame- 
rica is  preferable  on  historical  and  political  grounds. 
If  the  Oregon  belonged  to  France,  the  states  got  it 
with  Louisiana;  if  to  Spain,  they  got  it  with  Florida; 
if  to  no  one,  they  got  it  with  independence.  Histo- 
rically, the  claims  of  both  parties  seem  trivial. — 
American  Captain  Grey  entered  one  of  its  harbors 
and  called  the  district  “Columbia,”  from  his  ship. — 
English  Captain  Vancouver  afterwards  entered  one 
of  its  rivers.  There  were  no  inherited  titles  in  ei- 
ther country;  and,  wisely  acting  on  the  secret  con- 
viction of  this,  the  negotiations  of  1818  and  1827  al- 
lowed equal  rights  of  occupation  to  the  settlers  of 
both  states,  leaving  right  of  sovereignty  undecided. 
The  Americans,  on  the  spot,  swarming  with  annual 
nations,  naturally,  all  but  necessarily,  spread  in  and 
in.  England  has  a few  stoccadoed  cabins  on  the 
coast,  but  not  a colonist.  Nature,  might,  justice, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  conventions  have  given  it  to 
America. 

“Neither  Ireland  nor  Canada,  then,  have  just  cause 
to  object  to  the  American  occupation,  and  their  in- 
terest is  even  favorable  to  it. 

“In  the  states,  Canada  sees  the  natural  ally  or  con- 
federate of  her  approaching  independence.  They 
are  near — England  far;  they  are  friendly  and  like; 
England  has  misused,  does  maltreat,  and  is  unlike 
to  Canada.  Besides,  it  19  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
American  nation  to  emancipate  their  continent  from 
European  power  and  European  quarrels. 

“The  progress  of  the  American  republic  is  that  of 
a state  towards  whose  independence  Ireland  gave 
Montgomery  and  25,000  soldiers!— of  a state  which 
aided  her  in  the  emancipation  struggles,  and  which 
has  helped  and  still  generously  assists  her  for  repeal 
— of  a state  which  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  Ay! 
notwithstanding  the  slavery  of  the  negro,  America 
is  liberty’s  bulwark  and  Ireland’s  dearest  ally.  Ire- 
land laments  and  condemns  the  negro  slavery  which 
England  planted  in  America.  She  would  exult  at 
its  abolition  in  all  the  slates,  as  she  rejoices  at  its  ex- 
tinction in  so  many,  but  she  knows  that  its  abolition 
however  possible  and  right,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous; she  remembers  that  when  she  sought  England’s 
help  for  emancipation,  England  had  slaves;  that  few 
nations  on  earth  but  hold  or  have  held  them;  and  fi- 
nally, Ireland  knows  that  she  has  no  Quixotic  mis- 
l sion  to  hunt  out  and  quarrel  for  (without  being  able 
to  redress)  distant  wrongs,  when  her  own  sufferings 
and  throldom  requires  every  exeilion  and  every  alli- 
ance. 

“These,  then,  being  the  rightful  and  prudent  feel- 
ings of  Canada  and  Ireland,  England  can  only  occu- 
py Oregon  by  the  consent  of  America. 

“The  last  packet  brought  us  the  positive  state- 
ment, the  deliberate  pledge  of  the  republic;  will  the 
next  bring  us  new3  of  a craven  apology  or  a skilful 
retreat?  Mr.  Polk  has  the  name  of  great  clearness 
and  decision,  and  so  his  address  signifies:  he  has 
been  met  by  a defiance  as  bold,  a contradiction  as 
direct  and  movements  as  hostile  as  ever  were  used 
by  one  government  to  another.  Can  the  sparrows 
ol' Downing  street  frighten  the  western  eagle? 

“Of  course,  the  humble  loyally  of  the  empire 
would  support  the  queen  in  any  war,  no  matter  how 
unjust  or  injurious;  but  the  reported  talk  of  a minis- 
ter is  not  a local  declaration,  and  this,  therefore,  is 
the  time  for  discussion, 
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“We  do  trust  that  sir  Robert  Peel  will  reconsider 
his  unjust  and  imprudent  declaration;  or  that  some 
wiser  councillor  will  save  the  monarch  from  assert- 
ing by  arms  a claim  so  ill-founded  at  a time  so  inop- 
portune.” 

The  annexed  paragraph  from  the  London  Times 
shadows  forth  very  exactly  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  latest  overture  for  the  defeat  of  the  annexa- 
tion project.  That  overture,  however,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  will  fail  of  its  object,  as  the  mass 
of  the  Texan  people  very  evidently  much  prefer  an- 
nexation to  independence.  A loan  of  money  from 
England,  even  to  the  full  amount  of  the  Texan  debt, 
would  be  no  object;  indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  desired  by  the  Texan  govern- 
ment, under  any  circumstances.  [Pennsylvanian. 

Mexico  and  Texas. — The  Annexation  Question. — If, 
at  the  present  crisis,  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  Texas 
were  wisely  and  vigorously  managed,  it  might  still 
be  possible  to  terminate  this  discussion  without  any 
evil  consequences.  The  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  by  Mexico  has  been  too  long  delay- 
ed; let  it  now  be  granted  on  condition  that  the  Texan 
government  binds  itself  to  maintain  that  indepen- 
dence inviolate.  Texas  has  no  claim  to  render  her- 
self independent  of  Mexico,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
becoming  dependent  on  the  United  States.  Her  in- 
dependence is  absolute,  or  it  is  nothing.  And  if  a 
compact  of  this  nature  could  be  effected  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  with  or  without  the  mediation 
and  guarantee  of  the  European  powers,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  by  what  means  the  United  States  could  give 
effect  to  their  scheme  of  annexation,  except  by  an 
open  violation  of  all  rights,  and  by  a direct  appeal 
to  force. 


CONVENTIONS. 


Some  of  the  following  conventions  were  briefly 
noticed  in  our  last.  Other  details  and  statistics  have 
since  reached  us,  and  we  resume  the  account  of 
them,  and  include  other  statistics  of  similar  im- 
port. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  usual  May  anniversaries  of  the  various  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  societies,  which  have  their  cen- 
tre of  operation  in  this  city,  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  a large  portion  of  our  citizens  during  the 
past  week.  They  have  been  very  fully  attended  and 
have  possessed  a good  degree  of  interest.  The 
statements  made  of  their  operations  during  the  past 
year,  of  course  have  a very  considerable  impor- 
tance throughout  the  country;  and  we  therefore 
present  a summary  of  the  doings  of  each  society,  as 
spread  before  the  public  at  these  anniversary  meet- 
ings, taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
held. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  4th,  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roardman,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Grand  street  church,  before  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  in  the  Bleecker  street  church,  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Evangelical  society;  and  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Read,  of  this  city,  at  the  Tabernacle,  before 
the  N.  Y.  Bible  society. 

On  Monday  evening  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  the 
Duane  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  president  of  the 
board,  was  in  the  chair,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  delivered  a short  address,  and  Plon.  Walter 
Lowrie,  the  corresponding  secretary,  presented  an 
abstract  of  the  operations  of  the  board  during  the 
year,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $82,672;  the  expenditures  $81,459. 
The  board  have  sent  Jive  new  missionaries  to  China, 
one  to  Western  Africa,  two  to  the  Indian  tribes  and 
one  to  Texas.  They  have  now  four  missionaries  in 
Texas,  and  Jive  among  the  Chippewa,  Creek  and 
Iowa  Indians.  They  have  a Manual  Labor  school 
among  the  lowas  and  another  among  the  Creeks,  in 
addition  to  previously  formed  schools  containing  150 
students.  They  have  also  two  clergymen  among 
the  Liberian  colonists,  schools  at  Monrovia  and  Sinoe 
of  139  scholars  and  a church  of  forty-five  members 
at  Monrovia.  In  Northern  India  they  have  three 
missions,  in  which  are  sixteen  American  and  seven 
native  clergymen,  besides  teachers  and  printers, 
with  four  printing  presses  from  which  were  issued 
during  the  year  eight  million  pages  of  the  scriptures 
and  other  works,  in  four  languages;  also  13  day 
schools  with  300  scholars,  4 boarding  schools  with 
200  pupils,  4 high  schools  with  300  scholars,  and  4 
churches.  In  China  they  have  three  missionaries, 
seven  clergymen,  two  physicians,  and  one  printer. — 
In  papal  Europe  they  are  also  engaged  in  successful 
missionary  efforts.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Lowrie,  Rev. 
Dr,  Snodgrass,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  report.  The  meeting,  after 
singing,  was  dismissed  with  the  benediction. 


On  the  same  day  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety, held  its  anniversary  in  the  Tabernacle,  Capt. 
Richardson  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  after  which  the  secretary,  Rev. 
J.  Spaulding,  read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  condition  of  sailors  in  this  city  and 
in  the  country  has  been  of  late  very  much  improved, 
by  the  society’s  efforts.  Mariners’  churches  and 
temperance  boarding  houses,  (of  the  latter  there  be- 
ing about  fifty.)  are  rising  along  our  whole  sea  board. 
The  Sailors’  Home,  in  the  la3t  three  years,  has  re- 
ceived 11,008  boarders;  the  last  year,  3,916.  About 

48.000  seamen  are  members  of  various  temperance 
societies,  and  in  connexion  with  the  New  York  Ma- 
rine Temperance  society  are  17,833.  Our  flag  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  reported  to  have  445  out  of 
450  sailors  who  have  desisted  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  300  out  of  303  on  board  another  ship. — 
During  16  years  past,  the  deposites  in  the  Seamen’s 
Saving  Bank,  New  York  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $4,900,000,  and  there  is  now  in  the  bank  nearly 
$500,000,  a large  part  of  which  belongs  to  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  them.  Chaplains  of  the 
society  are  now  prosecuting  their  work  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific;  in  New  South  Wales,  in  France  and 
Sweden,  and  one  has  recently  been  appointed  at  La- 
haina  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  intended  to 
send  one  to  China.  Many  cases  of  remarkable  at- 
tention of  seamen  to  religion  were  related  in  the  re- 
port, which  also  referred  to  the  foreign  operation  of 
the  society  as  being  highly  encouraging.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Stuart,  of  the  U.  States 
navy,  Capt.  Hudson,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  exploring  squadron,  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark, 
a sailor  who  was  under  Capt.  H.  in  the  expedition, 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Floating  Chapel,  M.  Haines, 
a sailor,  and  Rev.  Henry  Ludlow,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
The  meeting  was  large  and  the  exercises  highly  in- 
teresting. 

On  Tuesday  the  American  Simday  School  Union, 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  the  Taber- 
nacle— Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  R.ev.  Mr.  Reed, 
after  which  Horace  Holden,  Esq.  corresponding  se- 
cretary, read  the  annual  report,  which,  after  paying 
a high  tribute  to  the  lamented  former  president, 
Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  in  which  his  catholic  spirit,  his 
urbanity,  his  devoted  piety,  and  deep  interest  in  this 
cause,  were  specially  noted,  stated  that  there  were 
107  schools  belonging  to  this  union,  containing  14,956 
scholars,  and  libraries  possessing  23,116  volumes; 
fifteen  of  the  teachers  have,  during  the  year,  enlist- 
ed in  the  work  of  missions;  more  than  half  the  pre- 
sent number  of  teachers  were  formerly  Sabbath 
scholars.  The  report  stated  that  the  want  of  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  was  very  wide  and  urgent.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dowling  of  this  city,  Rev.  3Jr.  Childlaw,  of 
Ohio,  Rev.  Mr.  Read  of  this  city,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Par- 
ker, of  Philadelphia,  delivered  addresses;  after  which 
the  meeting  was  dismissed,  with  singing  and  a bene- 
diction. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Socie- 
ty celebrated  its  sixth  anniversary  at  Rev.  Dr.  Hut- 
ton’s church  on  Washington  Square — Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  presiding.  After  prayer  by  Dr.  Hut- 
ton, the  treasurer,  W.  Chester,  Esq.  presented  an 
abstract  of  his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  $15,968,  exclusive  of  $2,776  collected  from  the 
Canada  mission,  making  in  all  $18,744.  The  expen- 
ditures, exclusive  of  Canada,  have  been  $15,888. 

The  annual  report  o^the  managers  was  presented  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  and  spoke  of  the  progress  and  pros- 
pects of  the  society  as  highly  encouraging.  To  the 
papai  stales,  France  and  Belgium,  the  committee 
have  appropriated  more  than  50,000  francs  oi  which 

42.000  were  remitted  to  the  corresponding  commit 
lee  at  Geneva,  who  were  requested  to  apply  it  to- 
wards the  salaries  of  50  colporteurs,  to  aid  seven 
young  men  who  are  in  the  theological  school  at  Ge- 
neva, and  in  such  other  ways  as  they  should  deem 
expedient.  The  committee  have  also  sustained  one 
at  St.  Foi  and  another  at  Strasbourg.  In  Italy  some- 
thing has  been  done,  though  public  mention  could 
not  be  made  of  it.  An  ordained  minister  has  been 
sent  to  the  villages  on  the  Lower  Seine  and  1,000 
francs  to  the  Toulouse  society.  The  work  is  pro- 
gressing in  Canada.  A converted  Spanish  Monk  is 
now  here  engaged  in  the  translation  of  D’Aubigne’s 
History  of  the  reformation  into  Spanish.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes  of  Montreal, 
Rev.  Dr.  Morris  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Drs.  Ed.  Beecher  and  Kirk  of  Bos- 
ton, after  which  the  meeting  closed. 

The  American  Tract  Sociaty  celebrated  its  twentieth 
anniversary  at  the  Tabernacle  on  the  same  morning, 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presiding.  Moses 
Allen,  Esq.,  presented  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer’s 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for 
, the  year  have  been  $152,376,  of  which  $86,296  are 


the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  $62,336  donations,  being 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $43,802.  The 
expenditures  were  for  colportage  $25,382  for  work 
$9,276.  The  annual  report  presented  by  the  secre- 
taries stated  that  68  new  publications  have  been  is- 
sued during  the  year,  and  1176  in  all.  There  have 
been  circulated  during  the  year  372,757  volumes, 
making  152,727,289  pages,  an  increase  of  61,255,773 
over  the  former  year.  The  society  have  printed  du- 
ring the  former  year  36,000  volumes  in  German,  arid 
have  sanctioned  during  the  year  1,098  distinct  grants 
of  publications.  The  total  gratuitous  issues  of  the 
year  were  nearly  27,000,000  pages,  in  value  nearly 
$18,000.  The  whole  number  of  pages  stereotyped 
by  the  society  in  different  languages,  is  52,717.  Of 
the  Christian  Almanac  for  1845,  105,000  were  print- 
ed, and  the  Christian  Messenger  has  a list  of  35,000 
paying  subscribers.  The  report  made  many  mtesest- 
ing  statements  concerning  the  religious  wants  of  the 
country  and  the  labors  of  the  society. 

In  regard  to  foreign  lands,  the  pecuniary  grants  of 
the  year  are  for  Toulouse  and  the  American  Swiss 
committee  at  Geneva,  $500;  Belgium,  $200;  Ame- 
rican mission  at  Hamburg,  $600;  Mission  at  five  sta- 
tions in  Turkey,  $1,000;  Bombay,  $400;  Ceylon,  $600; 
Northern  Indian  Missions,  $1,300;  Burmah,  for  the 
Karens,  $400;  Sandwich  Islands,  $1,000 — lolal, 
$6,000 — $500  designated  for  the  exploring  mission 
in  Persia,  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Episcopal 
Mission  in  China.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cook,  Lev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Rev.  Dr.  Kriox,  Dr. 
Johns  of  Baltimore,  Rev.  N.  Adams  of  Boston,  Rev. 
B.  Stowe  of  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  from  Cey- 
lon, Rev.  Prof.  Dod  of  Princeton,  Rev.  Mr.  Dean 
from  China,  Dr.  Kane,  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
society  in  the  suth  west,  and  Dr.  Parker  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  society  rejoice  in  the  bond  that 
unites  them  in  the  one  work  of  making  known  Christ 
and  his  salvation. 

'File  reverend  gentleman,  (remarks  the  N.  Y.  Com- 
mercial,) commenced  with  a beautiful  allusion  to  the 
late  Dr.  Milnor,  and  mentioned  that  there  was  one 
trait  of  character  in  that  departed  saint  which  had 
not  been  distinctly  noted.  That  trait  was  the  beau- 
tiful and  striking  consistency  between  his  personal 
and  ministerial  character,  showing  great  firmness 
of  principle  and  onenes9  of  aim. 

But  as  to  the  resolution.  Was  it  original  language 
or  ttie  echo  of  their  departed  colleague’s  last  prayer? 
If  he  cguld  have  been  present  it  would  have  rejoic- 
ed his  soul  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. But  what  is  the  “bond?”  and  is  it  “feasible” 
thus  to  seek  to  achieve  the  salvation  of  men?  There 
were  certain  cardinal  doctrines  on  which  they  could 
agree.  The  supremacy  of  the  scriptures  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith — the  depravity  of  human  nature 
— justification  by  faith  alone — the  testimony  of  that 
justification  and  the  obligation  to  corresponding 
fruits.  Now  the  only  emulation  that  there  need 
be  was  who  could  best  advocate  these  truths  at  the 
throne  of  God,  in  the  pulpit,  and  through  the  press. 
To  this  compact  let  them  adhere.  The  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Alter  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  meeting  was  nisinissed. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  celebrated  its  nineteenth  anniversary 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Rev.  Henry  Dwight,  presiding. 
After  prayer  by  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  the  annual  re- 
port was  read  by  the  secretaries,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  ministers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  society  during  the  year  has  been  943;  of 
which  number  209  have  been  appointed  during  that 
time.  Missionaries  have  been  stationed  in  23  states 
and  territories  of  the  Union,  and  iri  Canada  and  Tex- 
as: the  number  of  congregations  supplied  has  been 
1,285.  The  number  of  missionaries  is  greater  by  36 
than  was  reported  last  year.  The  cause  of  tempe- 
rance lias  received  special  attention;  the  number  of 
persons  pledged  to  entire  abstinence  in  the  commu- 
nities where  the  missionaries  labor  is  107,000.  Ttie 
additions  of  the  churches,  by  profession  of  their  failh, 
2,386;  by  letters  from  other  churches,  2,543,  making 
in  all  4,929.  & 

The  balance  in  the  treasury,  April  15th,  1844,  was 
$217  54.  Receipts  ol  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
have  been  $121,946  28,  making  the  resources  of  the 
year,  $121,163  82.  The  sum  of  $113,360  has  been 
paid  by  missionary  labor,  and  there  is  still  due  $12,164 
64,  to  concel  which,  and  to  fulfil  pledges  to  the 
missionaries  for  the  coming  year,  amounting  in  all  to 
$51,040,  there  is  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $3,803 
70.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Clark,  Thompson,  Beman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Institution  of  the  Blind  held  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion and  concert  at  the  Tabernacle  on  Wednesday 
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afternoon.  The  exercises  consisted  of  reading,  reci- 
tation and  singing  by  the  pupils,  which  were  deeply 
interesting,  and  of  an  address  bv  Dr.  Reese,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  sum  of  §5,000  had  been  added 
to  the  endowment  of  the  institution. 

The  JV.  Y.  Stale  Colonization  Society  held  its  thir- 
teenth anniversary  the  same  evening  in  the  Bleecker 
street  church.  The  annual  report  after  alluding  to 
the  losses  the  society  had  sustained  during  the  year 
in  the  death  of  W.  L.  Stone,  Dr.  Milnor,  Judge  Sor- 
ter of  Indiana,  Judge  Upshur  of  Virginia,  and  Hon. 
R.  M.  Sherman,  stated  that  the  whole  amount  of 
funds  collected  during  the  year  was  §5.756,  being 
an  increase  of  §2,767  over  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  balance  remaining  the  treasury  is 
about  §1,100.  Great  embarrassment  has  arisen  from 
the  want  of  proper  agents.  Three  expeditions  have 
been  sent  during  the  year,  by  the  American  Coloni- 
zation society,  to  Liberia.  Numbers  of  free  negroes 
have  been  desirous  of  going,  but  the  society  has  not  i 
been  able  to  send  them.  The  society  has  been  mak- 
ing visible  and  very  gratifying  progress  during  the 
year,  and  the  state  of  the  colony  in  Liberia  is  highly 
encouraging.  Education  flourishes,  agriculture  is 
advancing,  and  a considerable  trade,  is  carried  on. — 
The  moral  condition  of  the  colony  is  mentioned  as 
generally  very  good — there  being  only  two  grog 
shops  in  the  country,  and  those  are  closed  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  churches  in  the  colony  are  23,  and 
the  communicants  number  1483.  Mention  was  made 
of  Gov.  Roberts,  and  his  treaties  with  his  neighbor- 
ing nations,  which  it  is  believed  will  cause  a spread 
of  Christian ity  and  civilization  and  consequently  a 
decrease  in  the  slave  trade.  More  than  25,000  na- 
tive Africans  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  which 
the  colonies  posses,  in  an  increase  of  civilization, 
a knowledge  of  agriculture  and  several  useful  arts. 
An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  W.  McLain  of  Wash- 
ington, an  ode  by  Dr.  Bethune  was  sung,  and  Dr. 
Parker  made  some  remarks;  after  which  the  meeting 
was  dismissed. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  American  Bible  Society 
celebrated  its  anniversary,  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith, 
presiding.  He  made  an  epen  address,  after  which 
an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  read  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  have  been 
§166,652,  being  an  increase  of  §12,212  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  society  owes  §11,000  fori 
paper.  There  have  been  issued  during  the  year! 
429,092  bibles  and  testaments,  an  increase  of  114,510 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  These  books  have  j 
been  sent  into  every  state  and  territory  ot  the  Union, ! 
to  Canada,  Texas,  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  Bra- 
zil, Buenos  Avres.  and  Greece.  To  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  the  latter  country  have  been  granted  150  mo- 
dern Greek  New  Testaments,  and  500  dollars  worth 
of  other  books  published  in  the  Levant.  A new 
Bourgeois  Bible,  a new  French  and  a new  Spanish 
Testament  have  been  published.  Plates  for  a Min- 
ion 24mo  bible  are  in  progress.  A new  edition  of 
the  bible  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind  is  soon  to  be 
put  to  press.  George  Douglass,  Esq.,  of  Long  Is- 
land, has  generously  contributed  500  dollars  for  this 
object,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bible  society  as  much 
more.  The  work  being  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and 
printed  only  on  one  side,  is  necessarily  expensive. — 
Nine  agents  have  been  in  employ  all  the  year,  and 
eight  more  for  part  of  the  time.  Fourteen  are  now 
in  employ.  Rev.  8.  H.  Calhoun  has  closed  his  agen- 
cy in  the  Levant,  and  become  a missionary  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  During  his  agency  he  has  pul  not  far 
from  60,000  bibles  and  testaments  in  circulation  in 
that  region,  where  those  sacred  books  were  first 
given  to  the  world.  The  board  have  been  enabled  to 
remit  and  extend  §13,792  87  for  publishing  the 
scriptures  abroad.  These  grants  have  been  made  for 
France,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  North- 
ern India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Addiesses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  De  Witt,  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  M.  Cook,  Rev.  Mr.  Scudder, 
of  Albany,  Rev.  J.  Spaulding,  Rev.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Montreal.  The  exercises 
were  very  protracted,  but  interesting  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Tne  Christian  Alliance  held  its  anniversary  in  the 
Broome  street  church,  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  presiding, 
It  was  a meeting  very  well  attended,  and  of  which- 
the  exercises  were  exceedingly  spirited  and  inter- 
esting. The  report  stated  that  no  very  imposing  re- 
sults could  he  mentioned,  as  the  society  had  been  but 
recently  formed;  but  its  progress  thus  far  was  repre- 
sented as  highly  encouraging,  and  its  prospects  of 
success  and  usefulness  very  bright.  Able  and  elo- 
quent addresses  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Janes,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Cox,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  American  Protestant  Society  celebrated  its  se- 
cond anniversary  at  the  Dutch  Reform  church  in 


Lafavette  Place.  The  services  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  missionary  from 
India.  The  treasurer’s  report  was  then  read  by 
Mortimer  De  Motte,  E<q.  The  report  states  that  the 
receipts  of  the  last  year  were  §6,721  08;  the  expen- 
ditures, §6,756  52 — leaving  a deficit  of  §25  44.  There 
is  also  §500  on  another  account  due  the  treasurer. — 
An  abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  read  by  the 
Rev,  Herman  Norton  of  Vermont,  corresponding 
secretary.  It  states  that  the  society  has  been  pros- 
perous, and  has  every  hope  of  success  in  the  great 
work  which  engages  its  attention:  Addresses  were 

delivered  by  Rev  Mr.  Gridley  of  Vermont,  Rev. 
Mr,  Dowling  of  this  city,  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy, 
and  Bishop  Janes;  after  which  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

The  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
held  its  meeting  at  the  church  corner  of  Greene  and 
Broome  streets.  Dr.  Milledoller  made  an  interest- 
ing address  on  Modern  Judaism,  and  was  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  report,  and  by  addresses 
from  Dr.  Dewitt,  Dr.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
McCarthy,  after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Herschell,  a con- 
verted Jew  from  London,  delivered  a very  able  and 
interesting  speech. 

The  American  Temperance  Union  celebrated  its 
ninth  anniversary  at  the  Tabernacle  in  the  evening, 
John  Tappan,  Esq.  presiding.  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  after  which  an  ab- 
stract of  the  annual  report  was  presented  by  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  the  corresponding  secretary.  It  alluded 
to  the  indications  in  various  quarters  of  the  advance 
of  temperance,  to  the  employment  of  agents  by  the 
society,  and  to  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
labors.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been 
§28,206.  which  have  been  met  by  3aies  of  publica- 
tions, donations,  &c.  Among  seamen,  the  principles 
of  temperance  are  stated  to  have  made  considerable 
progress.  During  the  year,  8,000  sailors  have  signed 
the  pledge. 

The  Marine  society  of  this  port  numbers  17,400. 
The  results  of  temperance  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
in  1842  and  ’43 , 784  vessels  were  wrecked  with  a loss 
of  1,244  lives,  while  in  1844  only  2t)8  vessels  and  but 
105  lives  have  been  lost.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  spirit  rations,  several  of  our  men  of 
war  have  become  temperance  ships.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  Columbus,  the  flag  ship  in  the  Mediterranean, 
450  seamen  and  5 officers  have  renounced  their  grog. 
From  many  of  the  officers,  and  250  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany of  the  Cumberland,  a petition  has  been  forward- 
ed to  Washington,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
spirit  ration. 

In  foreign  countries  the  cause  continues  to  attract 
attention.  In  England  there  has  been  a great  dimi- 
nution in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  six  years, 
in  malt  liquors  there  has  been  a falling  off  of  26  per 
cent;  in  rum  about  the  same,  and  in  wines  22  per 
cent,  and  in  two  years  the  falling  off  in  the  use  of 
French  brandy  lias  been  14  per  cent.  The  annual 
returns  of  drunkenness  there  in  ten  years,  or  since 
the  commencement  of  temperance  societies,  have 
diminished  from  31,853  to  12,328.  In  Ireland  tem- 
perance has  become  the  settled  habit  of  the  country. 
There  are,  says  Mr.  Mathew,  in  Ireland,  5,000,000 
of  teetotallers,  and  the  proportion  of  backsliders, 
or  seceders,  is  not  one  in  500.  The  report  also  al- 
ludes to  the  temperance  cause  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  Holland,  and  other  points  oil  the  Conti- 
nent; also  in  the  Sand wich  Islands,  Oregon  and  tile 
British  Provinces.  The  cause  fltrtlrishes  every  where 
named  except  in  Poland,  where  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  which  had  been  successful,  were  checked  by 
the  Autocrat  of  the  north.  Addresses  were  deliver- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pohlman  of  Albany,  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  this  city,  Rev.  T.  P.  Hunt  of  Pa.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Coffin. 

These  are  the  leading  religious  anniversaries  which 
have  been  held  during  the  week,  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  to  be  one  or  two  others,  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter.  Besides,  these  there  have 
also  been  a number  of  what  might  very  properly  be 
called  irreligious  anniversaries,  beginning  with  the 
avowedly  Infidel  convention  of  Sunday,  and  embrac- 
ing during  the  week  the  Abolition  meetings,  of  which 
denunciations  of  the  church  and  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  of  the  American  Union,  have  formed  the  lead- 
ing feature,  Socialist  conventions,  Fourier  meetings, 
&c.  Of  these,  we  apprehend,  our  readers  desire 
no  special  notice,  and  we  have  therefore  passed  them 
over. 

The  anniversaries  are  always  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  people  from  neighboring  cities  and  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first 
week  of  May,  which  is  proverbally  a week  of  sad 
confusion  in  this  city,  should  have  been  selected  for 
them;  but  they  have  nevertheless  been  uniformly  very 
well  attended.  This  year,  though  fewer  clergymen 
than  usual,  were  present,  the  exercises  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  attractive. 


At  the  anniversary  on  Tuesday  evening  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union,  the  annuai  report,  an 
elaborate,  and  well  considered  paper,  stated  that  the 
settlers  of  Oregon  had  commenced  “nobly”  in  the 
stand  they  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  temperance; 
and  among  the  acts  which  had  entitled  them  fo  this 
eulogistic  epithet,  was  recorded  this, — that  one  of 
the  settlers  attempted  to  establish  a distillery,  but 
that  the  people  turned  out  en  masse,  demolished  the 
building,  and  threw  the  implements  of  his  business 
into  the  river! 

We  heard  this  outrage  thus  endorsed  by  the  Tem- 
perance Union  with  surprise  and  the  deepest  regret. 
That  so  respectable  a society,  one  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  good,  and  which  claims  to 
have  entitled  itself  to  the  gratitude  of  society  for  its 
aid  in  preserving  order  and  maintaining  sound  mora- 
lity, should  so  openly  avow  its  approbation  of  a most 
outrageous  instance  of  mob  law,  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated.  The  fact  that  the  object  of  this 
outrage  was  the  suppression  of  an  injurious  manu-  ■ 
facture,  forms  no  extenuation  of  its  guilt,  and  should 
not  have  induced  the  society  to  cover  it  with  its  ap- 
probation. No  friend  of  order  and  good  morals,  no 
matter  how  ardently  he  may  support  the  cause  of 
temperance,  should  for  a moment  countenance  such 
conduct  as  this. 

The  fear  has  been  often  expressed  by  some  of  the 
soundest  and  best  friends  of  the  temperance  cause, 
that  it  was  rapidly  tending  towards  that  fanaticism 
which  too  frequently  overtakes  such  associations,  and 
in  which  all  the  good  they  can  accomplish  must  in- 
evitably find  its  grave.  The  “Washingtonian  move- 
ment,” as  it  is  popularly  called,  has  certainly  low- 
ered the  tone  of  the  temperance  discussions  and  with- 
drawn from  the  active  advocacy  of  the  cause,  much 
of  that  sound  sense  and  judiciously  directed  enthu- 
siasm upon  which  alone  its  enduring  prosperity  could 
rest.  Temporary  excitement  has  come  to  be  the 
leading  object  of  temperance  effort: — and  means  of 
vulgar  and  unjustifiable,  and  oftentimes  of  a crimi- 
j nal  character,  are  resorted  to  for  attaining  it.  The 
J tone  of  temperance  addresses,  instead  of  being  sober, 
ikind  and  argumentative,  has  become  bitter  and  vitu- 
Iperative,  relieved  only  in  too  many  cases,  by  clap 
trap  appeals  and  the  lowest  buffoonery.  The  agent 
of  the  Temperance  Union,  Mr.  J.  P.  Coffin,  in  a few 
remarks  which  he  made  as  the  meeting  was  breaking 
up,  said,  emphatically  and  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, that  he  believed,  and  would  denounce,  any  man 
who  would  apply  for  a license  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors,  as  no  better  than  Kidd,  the  pirate,  at  heart;  and 
similar  language  and  a similar  spirit  were  indulged 
iB  by  other  speakers. 

These  things  are  certainly  most  unwise  and  im- 
politic. They  cannot  fail  to  repel  from  the  cause 
they  are  meant  to  aid,  a large  body  of  its  most  judi- 
I cious  and  influential  friends.  Temperance  men  should 
! never  forget  that  there  are  other  sins  in  the  world 
besides  drunkenness:  and  they  cannot  be  too  careful 
j lest  while  denouncing  this,  they  make  themselves 
guilty  of  all  the  rest.  Wine  is  at  least  as  good  as 
i slander;  and  wholesale  dealers  in  the  latter,  should  be 
| at  least  civil  towards  retailers  of  the  former. 

[JV.  Y.  Courier  Sf  Enquirer,  May  10. 

i THE  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION- 
SIXTH  day. 

Louisville , Wednesday,  May  7. 

Bishop  Soule  entered  and  took  the  chair,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Andrew.  Dr.  Pierce  addressed  the 
convention  at  considerable  length,  although  premis- 
ing that  m the  opinion  of  many  ttiere  should  be  very 
little  speaking  before  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  organization.  Pie  referred  to  the  action  of  the 
general  conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
and  said  that  representatives  of  the  south  only  con- 
tinued in  their  seats  there  to  vote  on  any  thing  that 
might  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  He  said 
that  this  vexed  question  had  become  a matter  of 
conscience  in  the  north,  and  thus  annihilated  all  hope 
of  adjustment.  A connection  is  not  endurable  now, 
said  the  speaker — is  it  possible  to  become  less  So? — • 
Why  should  vve  not  be  prepared  to  act?  The  soon- 
er the  south  takes  her  position,  the  sooner  will  tho 
tempests  be  hushed.  Fro'm  the  earliest  knowledge 
he  had  on  this  subject,  to  the  latest  fact,  he  asserted 
unqualifiedly  that  the  agitation  of  this  question 
had  done  us  more  harm  than  hell  with  all  her  le- 
gions. 

He  also  said  that  the  people  had  been  hum- 
bugged on  the  action  of  the  general  conference  on 
the  subject  of  assenting  to  the  plan  ol  a peaceable 
separation:  This  huiubuggery  consisted  in  its  hav- 

ing been  said  that  the  general  conference  had  no  au- 
thority either  from  constitutional  orstatutary  law. — 
He  said  that  no  church  ever  provided  any  law  for  a 
prospective  division,  that  the  only  law  that  could 
justify  a church  in  dividing  into  two  ecclesiastical 


jurisdictions  was  the  law  of  necessity.  This  law,  he 
very  clearly  showed,  existed  in  the  present  cotitro 
versy;  in  that  we  had  reached  a point  that  such  le- 
gislation as  would  save  the  north  would  ruin  the 
south,  and  such  as  would  save  the  south  would  ruin 
the  north. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  some  were  under  the 
impression  that  this  convention  would  organize  a 
new  church,  essentially  differing  from  the  old  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  church,  but  that  if  such  was  the 
case  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  that  if  they  were  to 
make  new  articles  of  faith,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  would  be 
found  leaving  on  the  very  first  boat  that  he  could 
get  on. 

Dr.  Capers  followed  Dr.  Pierce,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  “set  forth,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  absolute,  undeniable,  irreversible  necessity 
of  an  independent  organization.” 

The  report  from  which  we  copy  is  published  in  the 
Louisville  Journal,  and  made  by  a committee  chosen 
from  the  convention,  consisting  of  two  members  and 
a reporter,  the  former  of  course  sanctioning  the  re- 
port. In  Speaking  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Pierce,  they 
say  it  was  “profound  in  its  philosophy,  unanswera- 
ble in  its  arguments,  and  inimitably  brilliant  in  its 
illustrations.” 

The  convention  adjourned  after  the  appointments 
for  religious  exercise  for  the  evening. 

Seventh  Day — Thursday,  May  8. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  On 
motion  of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Blake  the  resolution  pend- 
ing yesterday  at  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  laid  on 
the  table  for  the  introduction  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions, submitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Earley: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  be 
called  the  committee  on  education,  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  recommend  the  best  method 
of  improving. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  be 
called  the  committee  on  finance,  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  consider  the  best  method  of  securing  a just  por- 
tion of  the  book  concern  and  chartered  fund,  and  re- 
commend the  best  financial  system  for  our  future 
operation. 

Both  the  resolutions  passed. 

Mr.  L.  Campbell,  of  Mississippi,  rose  and  called  up 
the  resolution  which  had  been  offered  by  Drs.  Smith 
and  Peirce  on  a previous  occasion. 

Mr.  C.  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and  was 
followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Peirce. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 

EIGHTH  day — Friday,  May  9. 

Bishop  Andrew  announced  by  request  of  Bishop 
Soule,  that  he  would  read  the  appointments  of  the 
committees  called  for  yesterday,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Financial  committee — John  Early,  Lovick  Pierce, 
Wm.  Winans,  Alex.  L.  P.  Greene,  and  Benjamin  T. 
Crouch. 

Committee  on  Education — Robert  Paine,  Augustus 
B.  Longstreet,  David  S.  Doggelt,  B.  H.  McCown, 
Benj.  M.  Drake,  C.  Fulton,  Wesley  Browning,  Lit- 
tleton Fowler,  and  Samuel  Bryan'.. 

The  president  then  remarked  he  had  been  request- 
ed by  Bishop  Soule  to  inform  the  convention  that  he 
had  to  return  home,  but  would  probably  get  back 
again  on  Tuesday  next. 

Bishop  Andrew  addressed  the  convention  this 
morning  at  some  length.  Hie  briefly  related  the  facts 
connected  with  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  and 
showing  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  slavery, 
which  had  been  the  ostensible  occasion  of  the  recent 
difficulties  in  the  church.  The  mild  mannar,  the 
Christian  temper,  and  the  manly  independence  of  the 
Bishop,  could  not  fail  to  make  a most  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  audi- 
ence. He  assured  the  convention  that,  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  episcopacy,  he  had  never  made  any 
pledge  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  no  man  had  asked 
him  his  views,  and  no  one  reqiested  of  him  a pledge 
— any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  have  been  treated 
with  indignity.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
elected  to  the  office.  He  accepted  the  office  with 
reluctance,  and  only  consented  to  serve  the  church 
in  that  capacity,  because  it  was  considered  of  im- 
portance to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  had  served  the  church  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  though  he  had  not  performed 
his  work  as  he  himself  could  desire  it  should  have 
been  done,  yet  his  administration  had  been  quadrien- 
ially  examined  by  the  general  conference  and  ap- 
proved. His  statements  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  became  connected  with  slavery,  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  heretofore  laid  before 
the  public. 

He  vindicated  himself  against  the  charges  made 
against  him  in  the  public  prints,  and  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  any  one  who  should  be  charged 


papers  should  allow  such  scandalous  communications 

as  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
Bishop’s  address  but  the  effect  on  the  convention  and 
the  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  was  most  thrilling.  The 
whole  assembly  was  moved  to  tears,  while  all  seemed 
to  admire  the  candor  and  magnanimity  of  this  great- 
ly injured,  but  spotless  rnan  of  God,  and  distinguish- 
ed minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  McFerrin  then  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried, viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  in- 
structed to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  in  at- 
tending th is  convention  and  report  accordingly. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Pierce  on 
a preceding  occasion  was  then  called  up,  and  Dr. 
Longstreet  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  session 
when,  on  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 
ninth  day — Saturday,  May  10. 

Dr.  Longstreet  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Dr.  Smith.  When  he  had  concluded 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drumwoody,  of  S.  C.,  addressed  the 
convention  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  presenting  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspects. 
Dr.  Pa  ine  next  took  the  floor,  expressing  a desire  to 
offer  some  remarks,  which,  however,  he  postponed 
till  Monday  morning,  whereupon  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

TENTH  DAY — Monday,  May  12. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Bishop  Andrew  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brock,  of  the  Memphis  conference,  presented 
a memorial  from  the  mayor  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
asking  for  the  location  of  the  Southern  Book  Con- 
cern m that  city,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Book  Concern. 

Mr.  McFerrin  presented  a memorial  fron  the  quar- 
terly conference  of  the  Brook  street  chai  ge,  Louis- 
ville district,  asking  the  location  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern to  be  in  this  city,  which  was  read  and  referred 
to  the  same  committee. 

The  resolution  otfered  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Pierce 
was  then  called  up,  and  Dr.  Paine,  of  Tennessee,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  at  great  length,  finally  taking 
his  seat,  amidst  loud  cheering  from  every  part  of  the 
assembly. 

The  bishop  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as 
the  committee  on  the  Southern  Book  Concern — Win. 
Winans,  E.  Stevenson,  M.  Brock,  H.  A.  C.  Walker, 
T.  Crowder,  Thos.  Johnson. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 

eleventh  day — Tuesday,  May  13. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Bishop  Andrew  in  the  chair. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Pierce, 
on  a former  occasion,  was  then  called  up,  and  Mr. 
Crowder,  of  the  Virginia  conference,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  convention  at  considerable  length. 

A number  of  petitions  and  memorials  were  then 
presented,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  the  Book 
Concern  at  Louisville. 

Mr.  Evans  rose  and  asked  for  privilege  to  offer  a 
resolution,  leave  was  granted,  and  he  then  submitted 
the  following. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  tlie  general  causes  and  necessi- 
ties for  a separate  organization  should  be  discussed 
any  longer,  unless  some  menders  from  the  border 
conferences  should  thing  it  proper  to  do  so,  in  or 
der  to  represent  their  portion  of  the  church  cor- 
rectly. 

No  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution,  but  seve- 
ral members  from  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  confer- 
rences,  continued  to  address  the  convention  until  the 
hour  of  adjournment,  declaring  their  intentions  to 
stand  by  the  south. 

BISHOP  SOULE’S  REMARKS. 

From  what  appeared  in  the  proceedings,  as  pub- 
lished, we  thought  it  probable  that  a fuller  report  of 
the  remarks  of  Bishop  Soule  would  appear,  and 
therefore  omitted  at  the  time  to  insert  them  in  the 
second  day’s  proceedings. 

Bishops  Soule,  Andrew,  and  Morris  appeared  in 
the  convention  and  took  seals  in  the  chair.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  who  intimated  that  the 
convention  were  wailing  with  some  degree  of  solici- 
tude to  know  the  decision  of  our  venerable  superin- 
tendents— 

Bishop  Soule  rose,  and,  in  the  most  impressive 
and  solemn  manner,  addressed  the  convention,  giv- 
ing his  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  invitation  ol  tha 
convention  made  on  yesterday  requesting  the  bish- 
ops to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

He  said  that  he  arose  on  this  occasion,  with  feel- 
ings more  solemn  than  he  had  ever  before  known. — 
The  occasion  was  one  of  surpassing  interest  and  so- 


and  deci- 
sions would  have  throughout  the  country,  and  also 
the  deepest  interest  for  their  welfare.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  conduct  all  their  business  with  the  great- 
est deliberation,  with  all  that  pureness  of  heart,  mo- 
deration or  temper,  and  regard  to  results  which 
should  characterize  them  as  devoted  Christians  and 
followers  of  God.  He  hoped  they  would  follow  out 
that  excellent  lesson.  “Do  all  things  as  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God.” 

The  opinion  he  had  formed  after  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  general  conference  as  to  its  results  upon 
the  unity  of  the  body,  was  made  thoughtfully  and 
with  much  consideration.  Nothing  had  transpired 
to  change  his  convictions.  And  however  deeply  he 
might  regret  the  result,  he  was  nevertheless  fully 
confident  that  a division  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  was  inevitable.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  convention  would  not  only  exhibit  a laudable  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  forbearance,  but  would  keep 
strictly  within  the  limits  and  provisions  of  the  “plan 
of  separation”  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  last 
general  conference  with  such  great  unanimity.  For 
himself,  he  stood  upon  the  basis  of  Methodism  as  it 
was  laid  down  in  the  book  of  discipline.  From  that 
rock  he  intended  never  to  be  moved.  With  respect 
to  the  kind  and  cordial  invitation  they  had  given  him, 
on  yesterday,  to  preside  over  the  convention,  he 
begged  to  say,  after  having  calmly  and  carefully 
weighed  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  conse- 
quences, that  he  would  accept  it.  His  excellent  col- 
league, Bishop  Andrew,  was  of  the  same  mind.  They 
felt  they  should  only  perform  theduty  they  owed  the 
church  in  so  doing.  Their  excellent  and  worthy 
colleague,  Bishop  Morris,  for  reasons  perfectly  satis- 
factory, arid  which  he,  (Bishop  Soule)  considered  al- 
together rigid,  declined  participating  in  the  duties  of 
the  chair.  He  trusted  that  every  thing  would  be 
done  in  that  spirit  which  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

BAPTIST  CONVENTION  AT  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
Publius,  in  a letter  thence  of  May  7th,  thus  expresses 
his  feelings  in  respect  to  their  anticipated  delibera- 
tions. 

“The  crisis  is  approaching— the  Baptists  have  been 
aroused;  their  deepest  feelings  have  been  probed — 
Christianity  does  not  seek  to  annihilate  the  man  or 
the  patriot.  He  is  a poor  Christian  who  thinks  to 
serve  his  God  by  sacrificing  his  country.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  with  feelings  such  as  these,  that  the  men  from 
all  the  south  are  assembling  in  this  city  now.  They 
are  pure  men,  and  they  are  regarding  with  highest 
interest  their  religion  arid  their  country.  They  have 
long  been  vilified,  injured,  abused;  now  treason  is  to 
superadded  and  they  are  to  be  wronged  m the  most 
sensitive  of  all  points.  “To  this  complexion  has  it 
come  at  last.”  What  it  will  come  to  next  is  a sol- 
emn interrogatory?  The  Baptist  denomination  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  it  has  an  influence  and 
a sway  at  the  south  which  is  hardly  understood,  a 
movement  made  here  will  be  a wide  one.  The  Bap- 
tists have  for  a long  time  been  carrying  on  missiona- 
ry operations  through  a “Triennial  convention”  re- 
presenting all  the  states.  This  convention  has  a 
“general  board,”  which  meets  annually,  also  an 
“acting  board,”  to  sit  at  all  tiroes  as  occasion  may 
require.  But  twelve  months  ago  the  Triennial  con- 
vention declared  its  intention  to' remain  “neutral”  on 
the  slavery  question.  The  Acting  board,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention^  replied  to  the  inter- 
rogatory of  the  Alabama  church — that  it  could  not 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a slaveholder  to  any  field  of 
foreign  miss'ionary  labors.  This  board  is  charged  with 
all  such  appointments,  and  southern  money  has  been 
for  years  and  years  going  to  support  its  operations. 

The  general  board  has  lately  been  occupied  in  ex- 
amining this  decision.  They  have  been  in  session  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  Messrs.  Jeter  and  Taylor,  of  Vir- 
ginia, attended  the  meeting,  and  are  here  to  report 
the  results.  They  left  the  meeting  in  session.  Dr. 
Wayland — president  of  the  Triennial  convention — 
was  understood  to  be  opposed  to.  the  decision  of  the 
board.  He  offered  a resolution  to  that  effect,  but  it 
was  not  thought  at  all  probable  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried. Amendment  after  amendment  was  tacked  on 
to  it,  and  the  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  board 
would  be  sustained,  or  at  most  bul  slightly  censured, 
just  enough  to  save  appearances.  These  tacts  must 
have  an  influence  upon  the  southern  convention — but 
we  trust  that  everything  will  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  calmness  and  deliberation.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  anything  else.  There  are  men  here 
of  the  highest  intellectual  powers  and  purest  hearts. 
They  can  regard  great  and  wide  questions.  They 
are  not  to  be  intoxicated  by  feeling.  They  will  t ike 
a high  and  decided  staud,  looking  to  God  for  dtrec- 
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tion  in  their  important  labors.  If  there  is  one  hope 
left  of  preserving  the  union  of  the  Baptist  churches, 
which  ue  hope  there  is,  wc  doubt  not  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  it.  They  cannot  be  rash  or  fanatical- 
They  love  the  church  too  much;  they  love  the  politi- 
cal union  too  much;  the  state,  the  government,  with 
all  its  glorious  associations.  They  know  too  well 
how  deep  an  impression  these  religious  divisions 
make.  They  know  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from 
any  other  union,  if  the  union  of  Christians  fail. — 
The  odium  of  a ruptured  church  and  state  will  not 
be  with  them.  All  the  fearful  responsibilities  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  north,  and  the  future  historian, 
as  he  contemph-tes  the  ruin,  will  marvel  at  the  in- 
fatuation which  could  tear  down  so  fair  a fabric. 

Two  or  three  hundred  members  from  the  southern 
stales  are  already  in  the  city,  and,  we  learn,  have 
been  received  wnh  great  hospitality ; we  recognize: 
many  distinguished  men  among  them.  Theconven-' 
tion  meets  to-morrow  morning.’’ 

The  body  met  on  the  bth  inst.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Rev.  W T Brantly,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  which  the  convention  is  held. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tayior,  of  Va.,  sec- 
onded by  the  Hon.  Tho’s  Stocks,  of  Ga.,  Hon  Wil- 
son Lumpkin,  of  Ga.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Alter  religious  services,  a committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  ascertain  the  number  of  delegates  present,  and  ! 
the  religious  bodies  represented.  The  committee  re- 
ported about  300  delegates  from  the  slates  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Dis-  ] 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Owing  to  the  short  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  the  stales  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Florida  were  represented  only  by  letters. 

The  delegates  having  been  ascertained,  tne  com- ! 
millee  proceeded  to  appoint  officers,  as  follows: 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  president; 
Gov.  Lumpkin,  oi  Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of: 
Va.,  vice  presidents;  Rev.  J.  Heartwell,  of  Alaba- 
ma, and  Mr.  J.  C.  Crane,  of  Va.,  secretaries. 

The  convention  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  en-  j 
rolling  the  names  of  members,  &c.  Messrs.  Jeter 
and  1 ay  lor,  of  Virginia,  and  Campbell,  of  Georgia, 
gave  some  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  the 
north  in  relation  to  the  present  question  among  the 
Baptists.  These  gentlemen  were  lately  in  attend-] 
ance  on  the  meetings  ol  the  Baptist  bodies  in  that] 
quarter,  and  ttiey  were  listened  to  with  great  atten- I 
turn.  I 

The  amount  of  their  report  was  that  the  decision 
of  the  “acting  board,”  hostile  to  the  rights  of  slave-! 
holders  in  the  church  would  be  sustained;  that  it  was  I 
already  virtually  sustained  by  the  “general  board,”  a 
more  responsible  and  numerous  body  than  the  acting 
one,  and  containing  among  its  members  Dr.  Way- 
land;  Baron  Stowe;  Williams,  of  New  York;  and' 
Walsh,  of  Albany;  that  the  south  might  in  vain  look  ! 
for  redress,  our  iriends  at  the  north  were  too  few  to 
give  it  to  us.  I 

A committee  of  seventeen  vvere  appointed  to  draw  j 
up  a pieamble  and  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  convention,  of  which  Dr.  Fuller,  of  S. , 
Carolina,  was  chairman.  1 

On  the  Util  May,  the  committee  appointed  for  the) 
purpose,  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  and  Dr.  M l 
T.  Mendenhall,  ol  S.  C.;  Rev.  J.  A.  McKean,  and) 
W.  Crane,  esq.,  of  Aid.;  Rev.  T.  W.  Snyder,  of  D.  j 
C.;  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  and  Rev.  T.  Hume,  of  Va.;  Rev. 
R.  McNaOb,  ol  N.  C ; Rev.  B.  Al.  Sanders,  and  Rev.  [ 

C.  D.  Mallary,  of  Ga.;  Rev.  A.  Tavis,  and  Gen’l  E. ! 

D.  King,  of  Ala.;  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton,  and  Rev.J 
R.  Holman,  of  La.;  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  of  Ky.;  pre-J 
sented  a Report,  which  after  a few  verbal  changes 
was  debated  and  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows — 

“The  committee  to  whom  it  has  been  referred  to 
report  a preamble  and  resolutious,  cannot  but  ex- 
press their  profound  sense  of  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  your  body  at  the  present  eventful  crisis,  as 
the  integrity  of  the  naliun,  the  interests  of  truth,  the 
sacred  ei.terprize  ol  converting  the  heathen,  are  all 
involved  in  your  deliberations.  1 hat  this  convention  | 
was  imperiously  demanded  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
The  Bostnri  board  have,  in  their  answer  to  the  Ala-) 
bama  resolutions,  most  clearly  and  unnecessarily  ex-| 
needed  their  power  and  violated  llieir  trust.  It  is  a 
question  admitting  no  debate,  that  the  Triennial  con- 
vention was  formed  on  the  principle  of  perfect  equal- 
ity of  members  from  the  south  and  north. 

“And,  -what  is  all-important,  the  very  qualiSea- j 
tions  ol  missionaries  are  prescribed  by  the  original  j 
constitution  of  that  convention — the  fifth  article  pro- 1 
vidmg  that,  ‘ such  persons  as  are  in  lull  communion  1 
with  some  regular  church  of  our  denomination,  and  j 
who  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine  piety, 1 
guod  talents,  and  fervent  zeal  for  the  Redeemer’s 
cause,  are  to  be  employed  as  missionaries.’ 

“Besides  this,  too,  the  declaration  of  the  board, 
that  ‘if  any  one  should  otfer  himself  as  a missionary, 


having  slaves,  and  should  insist  on  retaining  them  as 
his  property,  we  could  not  appoint  him,’  is  an  inno- 
vation and  a departure  from  the  course  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  the  Triennial  convention,  such  persons  hav- 
ing been  appointed;  and  lastly,  the  decicion  of  the 
board  is  an  infraction  of  the  resolution  passed  the 
last  spring  iri  Philadelphia,  and  the  general  board,  at 
their  late  meeting  in  Providence,  has  failed  to  reverse 
the  decision. 

Atnid  such  circumstances,  your  committee  esteem 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Triennial  convention,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  Bible,  shall  at  once  take  their  stand,  and  insert 
the  great  catholic  principles  of  their  constitution  and 
of  the  word  of  God. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following 
resolution  as  embody ing  all  that  they  are  now  pre- 
pared to  suggest  to  your  body. 

Resolvtd,  That  for  peace  and  harmony,  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and 
for  the  maintainance  of  those  scriptural  principles 
on  which  the  general  missionary  convention  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  of  the  United  Slates  was  origi- 
nally formed,  it  is  proper  that  this  convention  at  once 
proceed  to  organize  a society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel.” 

The  debate  pending  the  consideration  of  the  report 
was  quite  animated.  Rev.  Air.  Jeter,  of  Virginia, 
look  a prominent  part  in  favor  of  the  report.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  a conservative;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  be  considered  by  some  of  his  friends  as 
leaning  to  the  north.  He  was  now  in  favor  of  a se- 
parate organization,  and  the  more  he  reflected  upon 
the  suoject,  the  difficulties  which  at  first  presented 
themselves  lo  his  mind  vanished,  and  tie  believed  the 
cause  of  God  would  be  promoted  thereby. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Air.  J.  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  Wayland  to  him- 
self. Dr.  Wayland  says: 

“You  will  separate,  of  course.  1 could  not  ask 
otherwise.  Your  rights  have  been  infringed.  I will 
take  the  liberty  of  offering  one  or  two  suggestions. — 
We  have  shown  how  Christians  ought  not  to  act,  it 
remains  for  you  to  show  us  how  they  ought  to  act. — 
Put  away  ali  violence,  act  with  dignity  and  firmness, 
and  the  world  will  approve  your  course.” 

Various  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Fuller  explained  the  effect  of  the  division.  “It  did  not 
divide  the  Baptist  church;  that  could  not  be  separa- 
ted: it  was  independent  and  republican,  having  no 
general  head,  and  only  associated  for  a general  pur- 
pose. It  was  this  association  which  was  proposed  to 
tie  severed.” 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  committee,  which  presen- 
ted the  above  report,  having  been  charged  also  with 
drawing  up  a scheme  for  a new  organization,  having 
reported,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  new  society,  and  the  organization 
of  its  co-operating  or  executing  boards.  The  con- 
stitution was  discussed  at  great  length,  but  was  at 
last  carried  without  opposition.  The  new  body  is  to 
be  termed  the  “ Southern  Baptist  convention  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Bible , Sfc  ,”  a title  agreed  upon,  not 
as  unexceptionable,  hut  as  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. — 
Dr.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  is  president;  ex-gov. 
Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  Dr.  Fuller,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  others,  vice  presidents.  The  body  is  to  meet 
every  three  years.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Alay  1846.  The  boards  are  to 
be  two  in  number,  for  independent  purposes — one 
charged  with  the  Foreign  missionary  department;  the 
other  with  the  Home  missions.  The  foreign  boarJ  is 
located  in  Richmond,  Va.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  of  that 
state,  is  its  president;  Fuller,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
vice  president;  and  Alallary,  of  Georgia,  correspond- 
ing secretary.  The  home  board  is  placed  at  AJarion, 
Alabama.  Dr.  B.  Manly,  of  that  state,  is  president; 
Hon.  J.  Belton  O Neal,  is  vice  president;  Professor 
Reynolds,  corresponding  secretary. 

An  Indian  board  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence 
of  some  deficiency  of  information  on  the  subject. — 
Air.  McCoy,  of  Georgia,  was  its  able  champion. 

Prolessor  Mell,  of  Mercer  institute,  in  Georgia, 
ably  advocated  a southern  hoard  of  publication,  nut 
tliis  matter  seemed  premature,  and  the  convention 
laid  it  on  the  table.  __ 

On  Monday,  May  12th,  among  other  minor  mat- 
ters, the  convention  discussed  the  subject  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  blacks.  The  Charleston  cor- 
respondent writes  “This  is  beginning  to  excite  due 
attention  among  us,  many  able  speeches  were  made 
upon  the  subject  and  a resolution  passed,  which  was 
worthy  of  ttie  body  which  passed  it.  When  we  are 
sending  so  much  money  to  Burmah  and  China,  we 
should  do  well  to  think  of  the  darkness  which  so  of- 
ten prevails  in  our  own  midst.  But  this  is  a subject 
in  which  the  south  will  brook  no  interference  from 
abroad,  because  the  south  can  manage  it  without  such 
..nterferencc.” 


The  Charleston  Mercury  regards  the  aforegoing  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  those  of  the  Louisville  Meth- 
odist convention,  with  the  following  language.  “The 
two  greatest  religious  sects  in  the  United  States  sever 
a union  that  was  thought  to  be  secured  by  indissolu- 
ble ties — protected  alike  by  whatever  is  most  inti- 
mate in  the  social  charities  of  life,  most  deep  rooted 
in  the  prejudices  and  most  sacred  in  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart — and  that  separation  too  making 
the  precise  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  the 
free  states  and  growing  out  of  the  acknowledged  im- 
possibility of  the  two  people  acting  peaceably  togeth- 
er— and  this  startling  event,  pregnant  with  momen- 
tous consequences,  is  alluded  to  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  a change  of  the  wind  or  of  the  deputy 
postmaster  of  a county  town.  We  notice  this  as 
strange  in  the  Courier  &f  Enquirer,  because  any  mur- 
mur in  the  political  world  even  remotely,  question- 
ing the  blessings  or  the  everlasting  permanence  of 
the  Union  is  always  eagerly  seized  by  that  paper  as 
occasion  for  a great  expenditure  of  editorial  thunder. 
Alany  times  every  year  it  subjects  to  merciless  thrash- 
ing the  disunion  tendency  ol  nullification,  though  the 
nullifiers  always  maintained,  and  are  now  more 
strongly  convinced  than  ever,  that  their  remedy  is 
not  only  peaceful,  but  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
the  Union.  But  in  this  contest  of  religions,  we  have 
an  entire  and  remediless  severance  of  the  Union — a 
division  that  henceforth  creates  in  the  two  most  nu- 
merous denominations  of  the  country  a northern  and 
a southern  religion — and  this  separation  brought  about 
by  no  accident,  nor  heat  of  the  moment,  but  after 
much  deliberation  and  unwearied  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  dissension — efforts  that  yielded  only  to  a settled 
conviction  that  reconciliation  was  impossible.  For 
the  present  this  separation  does  not  touch  the  inter- 
est of  the  manufacturers — the  duties  which  they  love 
so  dearly  and  defend  with  sucli  devout  fidelity,  are 
not  religious  duties — and  as  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  northern  section  will  grasp  and  retain  the  treasu- 
ry of  these  societies,  the  quarrel  may  even  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  excellent  “financial  operation,”  by  the 
northern  political  economists.  Certainly  the  politi- 
cal press  there  lake  small  note  of  it,  and  appear  to 
think  it  has  no  great  significance.  They  will  awake 
from  this  dream  in  lime.  Mr.  Clay  sees  it  in  its  true 
light — a dissension  that  turns  one  of  the  strongest 
bands  of  the  political  union  into  a destroying  sword 
— yet  even  he  shrinks  from  the  expression  of  more 
than  a dark  foreboding.  He  gives  no  advice — he 
proposes  no  remedy — lie  feels  that  the  greatest  of 
political  questions  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
politicians,  assuming  a shape  in  which  they  cannot 
loucti  it  and  moving  with  a strength  which  defies 
their  opposition.” 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

A commission,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Brogl  ie 
on  trie  part  of  France,  and  of  Dr.  Lushington  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  is  now  sitting  in  London  to 
consider  what  substitute  for  the  right  of  search  shall 
be  adopted  in  view  of  the  suppression  of  the  siave 
trade. 

This  inquiry  has  resulted  from  the  refusal  of 
France  lo  confirm  tile  treaty  of  1841,  by  which  a 
mutual  right  of  search  was  granted  by  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  refused  to  allow  the  right  of 
search — refused  while  France  was  at  first  acquies- 
cent. It  might  be  asked  why. was  not  the  govern- 
ment of  t he  United  Slates  invited  to  participate  in 
the  consideration  of  the  substitute  to  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  right  of  search?  In  connection  with  this 
question  we  may  quote  from  an  article  in  the  last 
Foreign  Quarterly,  which  says,  in  relation  to  th e 
Quintuple  treaty  of  1840,  and  ’41,  “One  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  England  was  urged  to  desire  this 
treaty  was  the  conviction  that  it  would  place  her  ill 
a better  position  for  operating  upon  the  reason  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  refused  to  act 
cordially  in  conjunction  with  us  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.”  “We  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  search  from  the  idea,”  says  the 
Quarterly,  “that  it  would  be  derogatory.”  It  was 
believed,  however,  continues  that  journal,  “that  if 
aii  the  great  powers  of  E irope  were  to  come  in  and 
consent  to  act  frankly  together,  and  give  proofs  un- 
equivocal that  they  considered  it  to  be  for  their  honor 
to  yield  to  the  instances  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  United  States  also  would 
follow  in  their  wake,  if  not  from  any  better  motive, 
at  least  from  the  vanity  of  being  itcluded  in  the  list 
of  civilived  and  influential  states.” 

This  concluding  remark  is  insolent  enough  even 
for  a British  journal.  But  passing  that  by  we  may 
inquire,  is  it  the  design  of  England  to  bring  about 
another  combination  of  the  European  powers  on 
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some  Dew  basis  by  which  her  naval  supremacy  shall 
be  again  recognized  and  placed  in  high  authority 
upon  the  seas,  while  the  force  of  the  whole  grand 
alliance  shall  be  brought,  under  her  direction,  to 
bear  upon  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  intimida- 
tion? We  refused  to  allow  the  right  of  search  be- 
cause we  believed  it  to  be  another  phase  for  con- 
stituting England  the  high  constable  of  the  ocean 
with  power  to  annoy  and  distress  the  commerce  of 
any  rival  nation.  And  France,  coming  to  view  it  in 
the  same  light,  refused  also  to  allow  it,  although  she 
had  gone  through  the  preliminary  forms  of  negotiat- 
ing the  Quintuple  treaty.  We  are  persuaded  that 
France  will  be  prompt  to  reject  any  new  device 
which  may  be  brought  forth  for  the  same  purpose — 
and  as  for  our  own  country,  whether  we  are  includ- 
ed “in  the  list  of  civilized  and  influential  states”  or 
not,  it  is  very  certian — neither,  through  chicanery 
nor  brow  beating,  will  the  freedom  of  the  seas  be 
yielded  by  us  to  any  power  on  earth. 

But  the  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  directed  mainly  against  M.  Gui- 
zot and  the  French  government,  whose  refusal  to 
sign  the  right-of-search  treaty  in  1841,  is  denounced 
with  bitter  acrimony.  M.  Guizot  is  charged  with 
having  played  false  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a 3i l ined 
that,  having  at  first  shown  great  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  treaty,  having  exeited  himself  to  advance  it,  and 
to  bring  over  the  Russian  minister,  who  seemed  re- 
luctant to  come  into  the  measure,  the  French  diplo- 
matists,— in  revenge  for  his  discomfiture  in  the  trea- 
ty of  1840  respecting  Turkey  and  Syria, — set  him- 
self to  work  to  defeat  the  right  of  search  treaty,  to 
wreak  his  spite  upon  England  thereby. 

We  make  no  question  at  all,  from  the  coarse  style 
of  the  invective  in  this  article,  and  the  evident  pre- 
judice, national  and  perhaps  personal  which  inspires 
it,  that  the  whole  tirade  is  full  of  misrepresentations 
and  false  colorings — and  most  likely  of  false  facts, 
The  Quarterly  is  sore  at  the  recollection  thatEng. 
land  was  defeated  of  her  ambitious  purpo-e — not 
only  defeated,  but  made  to  give  up  her  pretension  of 
the  right  of  search  altogether — a humiliating  thing, 
no  doubt. 

In  giving  what  it  calls  an  exposition  of  the  course 
and  trie  motives  of  M Guizot,  the  Quarterly  brings 
Gen.  Cass  into  the  account,  and  intimates  that  the 
French  minister  made  him  a tool  in  the  business. 
The  point  charged  is  that -iVl  Guizot,  out  of  revenge 
a!  being  oui-generalied  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Turkish  negotiations,  determined  to  defeat  the  right 
of  search  treaty  which  England  had  at  heart— he  be- 
ing at  that  very  time  known  as  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  treaty  and  committed  in  its  favor.  We  here 
quote  from  the  Quarterly , though  at  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing our  own  article  too  long: 

“The  United  Stales  had,,  at  this  period,  in  Paris,an 
ambassador  congenial  in  feeling-'  and  principles  to 
M.  Guizot — we  mean  General  Cass.  It  would  be- 
tray us  into  too  intricate  a labyrinth  of  details,  to 
explain  all  the  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  diplomatic 
general,  and  the  diplomatic  Huguenot,  who,  about 
this  time,  labored  strenuously  in  common,  to  attain 
an  object  ardently  desired  by  both.  They  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  M.  Guizot  credit  for  sin 
cerely  desiring  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade; 
would  be  slow  to  conjecture  what  that  object  was, 
though  the  peculiar  character  of  American  diploma- 
cy might,  it  carelully  considered, serve  as  an  un- 
erring index  to  the  truth.  M.  Guizot  had  hitherto 
figured  in  the  political  world  as  an  ardent  abolition- 
ist, and,  as  such,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lynched  by  General  Cass,  had  he  caught  him  any- 
where ‘convenient'  in  the  backwoods.  But  the  ne- 
cessities of  office,  like  those  of  poverty,  make  men 
acquainted  with  ‘strange  bed-fellows.’  Thus,  in  the 
winter  o!  1841-42,  we  find  the  abolitionist,  Guizot, 
and  the  anti-abolitionist,  Cass,  without  a single 
thought  of  lynching  each  other,  cordially  co-operat- 
ing together  lor  the  accomplishment  of  some  com- 
mon purpose.  Their  numerous  conferences  soon 
proved  prolific.  The  worthy  general  conceived  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  author;  and  having  been  long 
in  labor  with  a manuscript,  was  at  length  delivered 
ol  it,  and  astonished  the  world  by  the  prodigious 
birth.  It  was  a pamphlet  against  the  right  of  search. 
Every  one  who  knew  the  reputed  author  felt  sur- 
prised at  the  cleverness  of  his  supposed  production. 
It  was  profoundly  profligate,  but  became  popular  in 
France,  through  ihe  dash  of  clever  vulgarity  which 
pervaded  it.  But  was  General  Cass  really  the  au- 
thor? l'he  reader  shall  judge.  While  the  pamph- 
let was  in  preparaiion,  the  American  embassador 
was  constantly  observed  circulating  to  and  fro  be- 
tween his  own  hotel  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign 
minister,  with  the  tip  of  a roll  of  manuscript  fre- 
quently peeping  forth  from  his  pocket.  Day  after 
uay  they  were  closeted  for  hours  together,  and  the 
subject  of  their  amicable  discussion  was,  in  most 
cases,  the  treaty  recently  signed  in  London.  M. 


Guizot  laid  open  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  to 
the  American  and,  with  those  powers  of  logic  which 
he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  at  his  command, 
soon  convinced  him  of  two  things;  first,  that  it 
would  be  highly  politic  for  General  Cass  to  vulga- 
rize and  father  M.  Guizot’s  pamphlet;  and,  second, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both  parlies  for  him 
still  to  affect,  some  time  longer,  hostility  to  the 
slave  trade.  Having  thus  come  to  an  understanding, 
the  two  great  diplomatists  proceeded  forthwith  to 
play  their  respective  parts — the  American  to  get  up 
a powerful  and  wide-spread  agitation  against  the 
right  of  search,  and  the  Frenchman  gradually  and 
gracefully  to  yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.” 
Tiiroughout  the  long  tissue  of  invective  in  which 
this  journal  indulges,  now  against  M.  Guizot,  the 
French  government  and  people,  and  then  against  the 
United  States,  one  thing  is  prominently  apparent — 
and  that  is  a feeling  of  wounded  pride,  a sense  of 
humiliation,  an  irritated,  touchy  betrayal  of  mortifi- 
cation at  the  thought  that  England  has  been  baffled 
in  her  right  of  search  pretension,  and  absolutely 
compelled  to  abandon  it.  This  uneasy  consciousness, 
this  worrying  recollection,  is  ever  uppermost.  It 
breaks  out  in  splenetic  railings  against  the  Peel  ad- 
ministration, after  venting  itself  in  showers  of  abuse 
on  this  republic  and  on  France.  It  charges  Lord 
Aberdeen  with  having  “yielded  to  the  menaces  of 
the  United  States  the  first  relaxation  of  a principle, 
by  a conscientious  devotion  to  which  Great  Britain 
has  acquired  her  greatest  glory.”  Nor  is  Lord 
Ashburton  spared;  denunciation  reaches  its  acme  on 
his  head.  Those  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton which  give  up  the  right  of  search  “in  deference 
to  Ihe  United  States,”  are  declared  to  constitute 
“the  monument  of  his  guilt.”  It  is  evident,  adds 
the  Quarterly,  !hat“every  word  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth  in  shame,  and  that  the  deepest  jiossible 
sense  of  humiliation  accompanied  the  signing  of  the 
convention.”  Lord  Ashburton  must  have  been  con- 
scious “that  he  was  signing  the  death  warrant  ofhis 
own  fame.”  In  such  a spirit  and  tone  is  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  last'Foreign  Quarterly. 

[Baltimore  American. 


U.  STATES  MAIL  AND  POST  OFFICE 
REGULATIONS. 


Foreign  mails.  The  legislature  of  New  York 
has  just  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  American 
Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  a capital 
of  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  company  is  design- 
ed to  operate  under  the  recent  act  of  congress  au- 
thorizing the  postmaster  general  to  make  oontracts 
fot  carrying  the  American  foreign  mails  in  steam- 
ships, and  reserving  to  the  government  the  option  of 
taking  the  steamships  employed  in  carrying  the  fo- 
reign mails,  for  the  service  of  the  navy  in  case  of 
war.  — 

A system  of  regulations,  a copy  of  which  is  fur- 
nished to  every  assistant  postmaster,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  which  he  is  required  to  conduct  his  office, 
has  long  been  established.  The  new  post  office  law 
of  course,  requires  material  modifications  of  the  ex- 
isting system. 

Regulations  prescribed  by  the  postmaster  general,  to 
exhibit  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  3,  1845,  entitled  “An  act  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  Ihe  use  and 
correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenues  of 
the  post  office  department,  and  which  (by  joint 
resolution,  also  of  March  3)  goes  into  full  effect 
and  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1845. 

i.  POSTAGE. 

521.  On  and  after  July  1,  1845,  on  a letter  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  .weight,  sent  any  distance 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles,  five  cents. 

522.  When  sentr  any  distance  over  three  hundred 
miles,  teD  cents. 

523.  For  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce, 
or  any  fractional  excess  of  less  than  half  an  ounce, 
there  shall  be  charged  an  additional  postage  of  5 or  10 
cents,  according  to  the  distance.  A balance  is  fur- 
nished to  each  office,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
postmasters  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  letters  and 
packets. 

524.  On  letters  dropped  in  the  post  office  for  deli 
very  in  the  same  p'ace,  two  cents  each. 

525.  On  letters  advertized,  3S  remaining  on  hand, 
there  shall  be  charged,  when  delivered  out,  besides 
the  regular  postage,  ihe  cost  of  advertising,  which 
will  be  on  each  letter  two  cents,  or  four  cents  if  ad- 
vertised in  two  papers. 

526.  What  issunject  to  letter  postage  is  defined  to 
be  letters  in  manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  con- 
veyed in  the  mail,  or  upon  which  information  shall 
be  asked  for  or  communicated  in  writing,  or  by 
marks  or  signs. 


[Regulations  Nos.  118,  113,  120, 121, 122,  and  123, 
in  chapter  18,  and  regulation  141,  chapter  20,  are 
hereby  rescinded.] 

527.  On  all  circulars,  handbills,  or  advertisements, 
which  are  printed  or  lithographed  on  quarto  post  or 
single  cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single  can, 
and  which  are  folded  and  directed,  nut  left  unsealed, 
two  cents  or.  each  sheet  for  any  distance.  When 
sealed,  these  are  to  be  rated  as  letters. 

523.  “Quarto  post”  is  the  size  usually  called  letter 
paper,  say  about,  ten  to  eight  inches  to  the  page; 
“single  cap”  is  the  size  commonly  called  writing  pa- 
per, say  thirteen  by  eight  inches  to  the  page. 

529.  Where  the  circular  is  on  a sheet  larger  than 
single  cap,  it  is  to  be  rated  as  a pamphlet.  As  the 
postage  on  these  articles  is  chargeable  on  each  copy , 
postmasters  will  carefully  examine  all  packets,  and 
rate  the  postage  accordingly. 

530.  On  all  pamphlets,  magazines,  periodicals, 
and  every  other  kind  and  descriotion  of  printed  or 
other  matter,  (except  newspapers,  and  except  also, 
circulars,  handbills,  and  advertisements,  as  afore- 
said.) which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manu- 
script communication  whatever,  two  and  a half 
cents  for  every  copy  of  no  greater  weight  than  one 
ounce,  for  any  distance.  For  every  additional  ounce, 
one  cent,  any  fractional  excess  exceeding  half  an 
ounce,  to  be  charged  as  an  ounce;  but  any  excess 
less  than  half  an  ounce  is  not  to  be  regarded. 

531.  A pamphlet  is  a small  unbound  printed  book. 
A magazine  is  a pamphlet,  published  periodiea  1 1 v , 
in  numbers,  containing  articles  on  science,  literature , 
politics,  news,  &c.  &c. 

532.  Newspapers  go  free  for  any  distance  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  printed, 
when  sent  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof  if 
they  do  not  exceed  nineteen  hundred  superficial  in- 
ches in  extent.  For  any  distance  beyond  thirty 
miles,  within  the  state  where  published,  one  cent 
postage.  For  any  distance  exceeding  one  hundred 
miles  out  of  the  state  where  published,  one  a & half 
cent  postage. 

533.  When  a newspaper  exceeds  nineteen  hun- 
dred superficial  inches,  it  is  to  be  rated  wilh  pamph- 
let postage. 

534.  A newspaper  is  defined  to  be  any  printed 
publication  issued  in  nu  nbers.  and  published  at  stat- 
ed intervals  of  not  more  than  a month,  conveying 
intelligence  of  passing  events,  it  generally  consists 
of  a sheet,  but  may  be  composed  of  two  sheets  of 
paper.  In  such  case  it  is  chargeable  with  only  sin- 
gle newspaper  postage,  prov  ided  the  two  sheets,  in 
the  aggregate,  do  not  exceed  nineteen  hundred  square 
inches.  If  it  exceed  that  superficial  extent,  it  is  to 
be  rated  as  a pamphlet. 

535.  An  extra  newspaper,  or  a supplement  to  a 
newspaper,  when  they  are  such  bona  fide,  will  be 
rated  separately;  with  newspaper  postage.  When 
they  are  styled  “extra”  or  supplementary  newspa- 
pers. but  are,  in  fact,  mere  advertisements  or  circu- 
lars, they  will  be  charged  as  such,  with  two  cents 
each  sheet,  if  riot  more  than  single  cap  or  quarto 
post.  If  on  a sheet  larger,  then  they  will  be  charg- 
ed as  pamphlets. 

536.  When  the  article  to  be  mailed  is  a circular, 
pamphlet,  or  newspaper,  it  should  be  so  enveloped 
or  lolded  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  Ihe  office  to 
be  such,  and  also  that  it  contain  no  writing,  marks, 
or  signs,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  written  communi- 
cations. If  not  done  up  so  as  to  be  open  at  the  end, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a letter,  by  weight. 

[Regulations  Nos.  146,  147,  148,  149,  150,  and 
151,  in  chapter  22;  and  159,  160,  161,  and  162,  in 
chapter  23;  also,  164,  166,  167,  168,  169,  L70,  171, 
172,  173,  174, 175,  176,  177,  arid  178,  in  chapter  24, 
are  hereby  rescinded;  and  regulations  Nos.  153  and 
154,  in  chapter  23,  are  modified  ] 

537.  A letter  mailed  on  or  before  the  30th  June, 
1845,  is  to  be  charged  with  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  1825,  and  postage  is  to  be  received  and 
collected  thereon  agreeably  to  the  rates  charged, 
although  the  letter  be  not  delivered  till  the  1st  July, 
or  after. 

II-  WHAT  MAY  GO  FREE  IN  THE  MAILS. 

538.  All  letters  and  packets  to  and  from  (when 
the  same  are  duly  franked)  the  following  persons,  to 
wit: 

The  president  of  the  United  States; 

The  ex-presidents  of  the  United  Slates; 

The  widows  of  the  former  presidents,  Madison 
and  Harrison. 

539.  The  vice  president  of  Ihe  United  States,  the 
members  of  congress,  the  delegates  from  the  terri- 
tories, the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  may  transmit,  free  of 
postage,  any  documents  printed  by  order  of  either 
house  of  congress.  This  is  without  restriction  as 
to  the  session;  but  the  privilege  expires  with  tho 
official  term.  They  may  send  and  receive,  fret  of 
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postage,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces  in  weight,  during  the  session  of 
congress,  and  for  a period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
termination,  of  each  session. 

540.  The  vice  president  and  the  members  of  con- 
gress and  delegates  of  territories  may  frank  written 
letters  from  themselves  during  the  whole  year,  as  now 
authorised  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  viz:  from 
sixty  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  congress  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress. 

541.  The  vice  president  and  members  of  congress 
and  delegates  of  territories  may  receive  letters,  not 
exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  free  of  postage, 
during  the  recess  of  congress.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  interval  between  the  termination  of  one 
congress  and  the  commencement  of  the  next. 

542.  The  two  last  regulations  do  not  include  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  or  clerk  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. But  these  officers  have  the  right  to 
send  written  letters  from  themselves  free  of  postage 
during  their  official  terms. 

543.  The  governors  of  states  may  send,  free  of 
postage,  all  laws  and  reports,  whether  bound  or  un- 
bound, and  all  records  and  documents  of  their  re- 
spective states,  which  may  be  directed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  several  states  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
executive  of  other  state.?,  the  governor  writing  his 
name  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  his  office  and 
the  kind  of  books  or  documents  enclosed;  the  pack- 
age to  be  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  stale  to 
which  it  is  to  be  sent. 

544.  The  three  assistant  postmasters  general  are 
authorized  to  send,  free  of  postage,  any  letters, 
packages,  or  other  matters,  relating  exclusively  to 
their  official  duties  or  the  business  of  the  post  office 
department,  to  be  duly  franked  by  them  as  on  “offi- 
cial business.” 

545.  Deputy  postmasters  throughout  the  United 
States  are  also  authorised  to  send  all  letters  and 
packages  which  it  may  be  their  duty,  or  they  may 
have  occasion,  to  transmit  to  any  person  or  place, 
which  shall  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of  their 
respective  offices,  or  to  the  business  of  the  post 
office  department.  But,  in  every  such  case,  the  post- 
master shall  endorse  thereon  over  his  own  signature, 
the  words  “post  office  business.” 


III.  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  THE  FRANKING  FRIVI- 

_ LEGE. 

550.  Ten  dollars  penalty  against  any  one  convict- 
ed of  franking  any  letter  or  letters  other  than  those 
written  hy  himself  or  by  his  order,  on  the  business 
of  his  office. 

551.  Three  hundred  dollars  penalty  for  every  false 
endorsement  made  by  an  assistant  postmaster  gene- 
ral, on  a franked  letter  or  package,  that  it  is  on 
“official  business.” 

552.  Three  hundred  dollars  penalty  for  like  false 
endorsements  that  a letter  or  package  is  on  “post 
office  business,”  when  made  hy  a postmaster. 

553.  One  half  of  these  penalties  to  go  to  the  pro- 
secutor, and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  to  be  paid  over  to,  and  accounted 
for,  by  the  postmaster  general.  They  must  be  sued 
for  before  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the 
territories,  and  before  the  magistrates  and  courts  of 
the  states  and  territories  having  competent  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  laws  of  such  states  and  territories. 

[Part  of  regulation  No.  317,  in  chapter  49,  is 
hereby  rescinded.] 

IV.  ACCOUNTS  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

554  Each  officer  of  the  government  who,  under 
previous  laws  had  the  franking  privilege,  now  abol- 
ished by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1845,  is  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  postage  charged  to  and  payable  by 
him  upon  letters,  packages,  or  other  matter  receiv- 
ed through  the  mail,  touching  the  duties  of  his  office. 

555.  On  being  verified  by  said  officer,  said  account 
is  to  be  paid  quarter-yearly  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department  or  bureau  of  which  he  be- 
longs. This  embraces  the  secretaries  of  state,  trea- 
sury, war,  and  navy  departments;  the  postmaster 
general  and  the  attorney  general;  the  comptrollers 
and  auditors  of  the  treasury;  the  commissioners  of 
the  land  office,  of  pensions,  of  Indian  affairs,  and  of 
patents;  the  solicitor  and  register  of  the  treasury; 
treasurer  of  the  United  States;  the  commanding  ge- 
neral, adjutant  general,  inspector  general,  quarter- 
master general,  paymaster  general,  commissary  ge- 
neral, and  surgeon  general;  head  of  the  topographi- 
cal corps,  chief  engineer,  colonel  of  ordnance,  and 

T51  uus>'less',  • 1 chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus  in  the  navy  department 

546.  Exchange  newspapers,  between  publishers  of . 556.  Xhe  lhree  assislant  nn,lmaat(J  JLra, 


newspapers,  may  be  sent  free. 


556.  The  three  assistant  postmasters  general  are 
to  have  remitted  to  them,  by  the  postmaster  of 


547.  Editors  or  publishers  may  semMheir  news-  j Wasl)ington,  District  of  Columbia,  all  postage  charg- 
mers  free  of  oostaee  to  anv  distance  not  exceed-  j ed  upon6]elterS)  packagea)  or  olh;r  ir  received 

by  them  touching  the  business  of  the  department,  or 
their  particular  branch  of  it. 

557.  The  postmasters  are  authorised  to  charge  the 
department  with  all  postage  which  they  may  have 
paid  or  hall  charged  to  them  for  letters,  packages,  or 
other  matter  received  by  them  on  the  business  of 
their  offices,  or  of  the  post  office  department,  upon  a 
verification,  on  oath,  of  their  accounts  for  the  same, 
and  the  transmission  to  the  department  of  the  charg- 


papers  free  of  postage  to  any  distance  not  exceed 
ing  thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  printed,  pro- 
vided the  paper  does  not  exceed  nineteen  hundred 
superficial  inches  in  extent. 

548.  No  heads  of  departments,  or  bureaus,  nor 
offices  of  the  general  government,  nor  adjutant  or 
brigadier  general  of  states  or  territories,  nor  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  except  those  above  stated, 
are  entitled,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1845,  to  the 
franking  privilege. 


558.  The  postage  on  “drop  letters,”  and  also  mo- 
neys  received  for  the  adverlising  of  letters,  should 


[All  regulations  under  chapter  43, except  No.  288,  ' ed  letters,  as  vouchers.  For  this  duty,  a proper 
and  all  regulations  under  chapters  44  and  45,  also  j blank  is  furnished,  and  the  amount  should  be  enter- 
regulations  No.  303,  304,  307, & 308,  in  chapter  46,  ed  as  item  No.  22,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  ac- 
and  the  regulations  under  chapter  47,  are  hereby  re-  j count  current 
scinded] 

549.  The  authority  heretofore  given  to  postmas- 
ters to  send  m 
newspapers  m 
drawn,  the  followin 

Money  n ay  be  left  wit  i a postmaster,  in  no  in 
stance  excelling  ten  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  be-  ’ ters  will  enter  free  mail  matter  franked  and  receiv- 
ing paid  to  distant  publishers,  if  sairljpublishers  shall  ed.  under  the  respective  head-  of  “senate  of  the  U. 
o desire,  for  any  newspaper  and  pamphlet  delivera-  j States  and  its  secretary,”  “house  of  representatives 


mey  free  of  postagit  o publishers  of  be  entered  in  the  respective  columns  in  the  account 
payment  of  subscriptions  being  with-  ! of  “mails  received,”  and  also  in  the  “account  cur- 
regulatiori  is  substituted:  j rent,”  Nos.  7 and  8. 

559.  A blank  form  is  furnished,  in  which  postmas- 


ble  from  his  office.  The  postmaster  may  retain  one 
per  eent.  and  give  his  receipt  for  the  balance.  He  is 
immediately  to  report  the  payment,  with  the  names 
of  the  parlies,  to  the  postmaster  through  whom  said 
amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  publisher,  and  to  charge 
himself  upon  his  “general  account  with  the  United 
States”  with  the  amount  recieved,  deducting  the  one 


and  its  clerk,”  “assistant  postmasters  general  and 
postmasters,”  “president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,”  “ex-presidents  of  the  D.  States,” 
“widows  of  Presidents  Madison  and  Harrison,”  and 
“certain  books  and  documents  franked  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  states.”  In  this  account,  the  postage  with 
which  free  letters  and  packages  would  have  been 
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per  cent,  under  the  head  of  “moneys  received  for  ! chargeable,  should  be  entered,  carefully  footed,  and 


subscriptions;”  stating  the  name  of  the  payer,  the 
name  of  the  payee,  office  where  payable,  amount, — 
and  time  when  received,  and  shall  make  a full  and 
faithful  return  to  the  general  post  office  of  all  such 
cases  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  When  presented, 


returned  quarterly,  with  the  other  accounts  of  the 
office. 

All  franked  letters,  packets,  and  documents  sent 
from  an  office  must  be  marked  free,  and  stamped  or 
post  marked  with  the  name  of  the  office  or  state,  to 


the  postmaster  at  the  office  where  payable,  is  to  pay  j enable  officers  receiving  such  free  matter  to  comply 
the  amount  in  said  receipt,  deducting  one  percent;'  with  the  foregoing. 

which  recept,  alter  being  endorsed  by  the  publisher,  j 560.  Each  post  office  is  to  exhibit  quarterly,  in  its 
he  will  forward  as  his  voucher  of  payment.  He  will  ' accounts  of  “mails  sent,”  the  whole  number  of  let- 
enter  said  amount  to  his  credit  on  his  “general  ac-  | ters  of  every  description,  subject  to  postage  sent 

count  with  the  United  Stales,”  under  the  head  of  from  said  offices,  and  also  the  number  of  free  let- 

“moneys  paid  for  subscriptions,”  giving  the  particu-  j ters  sent,  as  at  present. 

lars  above  stated,  and  render  to  the  general  post  561.  The  postmaster  general  is  authorised  to  in- 

office  a full  and  faithful  account  of  the  same  at  the  crease  the  rate  of  commissions  of  postmasters, 

end  of  each  month.  • j when  they  amount  to  less  than  twenty-five  dollais 


Bound  bonks  of  any  size,  are  not  included  in  the 
term  “mailable  matter,’1  except  books  sent  by  go- 
vernors of  states,  as  aforesaid. 

563.  Letters  uncalled  for,  are  to  be  advertised  in 
the  paper  of  the  town  where  the  office  advertising 
may  be  situated,  having  the  largest  circulation,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  at  a cost  not  exceeding  two 
cents  on  each  letter. 

Letters  are  not  to  be  advertised  in  more  than  one 
paper,  unless  specially  directed  by  the  postmaster 
general. 

VI.  CONTRACTS  FOR  CARRYING  THE  MAIL. 

564.  To  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  tenders 
sufficient  guaranties  for  faithful  performance,  with- 
out other  reference  to  the  mode  of  transportation 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  cer- 
tainty, and  security  of  such  transportation. 

[Part  of  regulation  32  is  changed  and  modified  by 
the  foregoing  ] v 

565.  The  underbidder  is  not  to  be  required  to  take 
the  old  contractor’s  stock. 

566.  Railroad  routes,  including  those  on  which 
the  service  is  partly  on  railroad  and  partly  in  steam- 
boats, are  to  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with  which  they 
are  to  be  conveyed,  and  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

567.  The  rates  of  compensation  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed— 

On  first  class,  the  rate  of  compensation  now  al- 
lowed by  law; 

On  second  class  §100  per  mile,  per  annum; 

On  the  third  class,  §50  per  mile,  per  annum; 

568.  If  half  the  service  is  performel  in  the  night, 
the  rate  of  compensation  may  be  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

569.  And  if  the  postmaster  general  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  send  more  ttian  two  mails  daily,  he  may 
pay  such  additional  compensation  as  he  may  think 
just  and  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the  ser- 
vice performed,  and  the  foregoing  maximum  rates 
of  allowance. 

570.  If  he  cannot  conclude  contracts  for  convey- 
ing the  mails  on  the  railroads,  at  the  above  maximum 
rates,  or  at  such  portions  of  those  rates  as  he  shall 
deem  a fair  and  reasonable  compensation,  he  may 
separate  the  letter  mail  from  the  residue,  and  con- 
tract for  its  conveyance  by  horse  express  or  other- 
wise, at  the  greatest  speed  that  can  reasonably  be 
obtained;  arid  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  re- 
sidue of  the  mail  in  wagons,  or  otherwise,  at  a 
slower  rate  of  speed. 

571.  He  may  divide  the  mails  on  other  routes  so 
as  to  give  greater  despatch  to  the  letter  mails,  when 
the  whole  amount  of  it  has  become  sogreat  as  to  re- 
tard its  progress  or  endanger  its  security,  or  cause  a 
considerable  augmentation  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

572.  He  may  make  contracts  with  a railroad  com- 
pany for  conveying  the  mail,  either  with  or  without 
adverlising  for  proposals. 

573.  He  may  also,  with  or  without  an  advertise- 
ment for  proposals,  make  contracts  for  carrying  let- 
ter mails  by  express  or  otherwise,  and  also  the  resi- 
due of  the  mails  by  wagons  or  otherwise,  at  less 
speed,  in  default  of  concluding  a contract  for  rail- 
road conveyance. 

574.  The  postmaster  general  is  authorised  to  con- 
tract for  conveyance  of  the  mail  in  the  steamboats 
on  the  western  or  other  waters  ot  the  United  States 
for  any  length  of  time  or  number  of  trips  less  thaD 
the  time  for  which  contracts  are  usually  made,  with- 
out previous  advertisement,  whenever,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  public  interest  and  convenience  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby. 

575.  In  such  case,  the  price  is  not  to  be  greater 
than  the  average  rate  paid  under  the  last  preceding 
or  then  existing  contracts  on  such  routes. 

VII.  PRIVATE  EXPRESSES. 

576.  The  establishment  of  private  expresses  for 
the  conveyance  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  packages 
of  letters,  or  other  matter  transmissible  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  mail,  (newspapers,  pamphlet,  magazine* 
and  periodicals  excepted.)  from  one  city,  town,  or 
other  place,  to  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the 
United  States  between  and  from  and  to  which  the 
United  States  mail  is  regularly  transported  under 
authority  oflhe  post  office  department,  is  prohibited. 
577.  So  is  the  causing  to  be  conveyed,  or  the  provid- 
ing for  the  conveyance  or  transportation,  by  regular 
trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  intervals,  as  aforesaid, 
any  letters  or  other  matter  transmissible  as  aforesaid 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  periodicals 
only  excepted. 

578.  Every  person  offending  against  this  provi- 
sion, or  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  or  acting  as  such 


The  “general  account  with  the  United  Slates”  is  per  annum,  to  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  commis-  private  express,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  §150  for  each 
that  which  postmasters  are  directed  to  keep,  on  their  sion  on  letter  postage, 
own  books,  in  the  regulations  Nos.  337,  388,  See.,  j v.  what  may  be  mailed. 


chapter  54. 


time  any  let  er  or  letters,  packet  or  packages,  or 
other  matter  properly  transmissible  by  mail,  (ex- 
562.  No  packtl  shall  weigh  more  than  3 pounds; ' cepl  newspapers,  &c,)  -dial!,  or  may  be,  by  bim,  her 
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or  them,  or  through  his,  her,  or  their  means,  or  in- 
strumentality, in  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed. 

579.  A like  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
is  to  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
stage,  coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  other  vehi- 
cle or  vessel,  which  shall,  with  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  owners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  which  shall, 
with  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  the  driver, 
conductor,  captain,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  such  stage  coach,  &c.,  convey  or  transport  any 
persons  or  persons  acting  or  employed  as  a private 
express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  packet  or 
packages  of  letters,  or  "other  mailable  matter,  and 
actually  in  possession  of  such  mailable  matter. 

580.  This  is  not  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  packets,  or  packages,  or  other  matter,  by 
private  hands,  no  compensation  being  tendered  or 
received  therefor  in  any  way,  or  by  special  messen- 
ger emyloyed  only  for  the  single  particular  occasion. 

581.  Stage  coaches,  railroad  cars,  steamboats, 
packet  boats,  and  all  other  vehicles  or  vessels  per- 
forming regular  trips  at  stated  periods,  on  a post 
route  between  two  or  more  cities,  towns,  or  places, 
from  one  to  the  other,  of  which  the  United  States 
mail  is  regularly  conveyed  under  the  authority  of 
the  post  office  department,  are  prohibited  from 
transporting  or  conveying,  otherwise  than  in  the 
mail,  any  letters,  packets,  or  packages  of  letters,  or 
other  mailable  matter  whatsoever,  except  such  as 
may  have  relation  to  some  part  of  the  cargo  of  such 
steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vessel,  or  to  some 
article  at  the  same  time  conveyed  by  such  stage, 
railroad  car, or  other  vehicle,  and  excepting  also 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  periodicals. 

582.  The  owners,  managers,  servants,  or  crew  of 
all  stage  coaches,  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  packet 
boats,  and  all  other  vehicles  or  vessels,  are  also  pro- 
hibited from  conveying  as  aforesaid. 

583.  For  each  offence,  the  owners  of  the  stage 
coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  packet  boat,  or 
other  vehicle  or  vessel,  shall  forfiet  aud  pay  one 
hundred  dollars;  and  the  driver,  captain  conductor, 
or  person  having  charge  of  such  coach,  &c.,  not  be- 
ing at  the  time  the  owner  thereof,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fifty  dollars. 

584.  The  person  who  transmits  by  private  express, 
or  any  other  means  prohibited  by  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1845,  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  pack- 
ages, or  other  mailable  matter,  excepting  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  magazines,  or  periodicals;  or  who 
shall  place  or  cause  to  be  deposited  at  any  appointed 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  by  such 
unlawful  means,  any  matter  or  thing  property  trans- 
missible by  mail,  (newspapers,  &,c.  excepted,)  or 
who  shall  deliver  them  for  transmission  to  any  agent 
or  agents  of  such  unlawful  expresses,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  for  each  offence  fifty  dollars. 

585.  Steamboats  can  carry  letters  under  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sections  of  act  of  1825;  provided  the  let- 
ters are  delivered  over  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
place,  or  the  authorized  agent  of  the  department, 
such  letters  excepted  as  relate  to  the  cargo.  If  the 
letters  are  not  delivered  as  aforesaid,  the  owners  and 
persons  having  charge  of  the  boat  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  specified  in  the  foregoing  section,  No. 
583. 

586.  The  postmaster  or  other  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  whom  letters  brought  by  steamboat  are  de- 
livered, shall  charge  and  collect  upon  them  the  same 
rates  of  postage  as  would  have  been  charged  had 
they  been  transmitted  by  mail. 

587.  Postmasters  are  specially  enjoined  promptly 
to  report  to  the  department  all  violations  of  the  law 
— by  those  carrying  expresses — by  those  setting  them 
up — by  those  sending  letters  or  packages  by  them — 
by  those  leaving  letters,  &c.,  at  any  appointed  place 
to  be  forwarded  out  of  the  mail — by  those  deliver- 
ing them  to  any  agent  of  an  express — and  by  those 
in  any  other  way  aiding  or  assisting  in  such  unlawful 
transmission. 

588-  They  will  also  report  all  cases  coming  to  their 
knowledge,  where  railroads  or  steamboats,  or  mail 
conveyances  of  any  description,  convey  letters,  &c., 
out  of  the  mail,  or  transport  any  persons  carrying 
letters,  & c.  out  of  the  mail,  to  the  end  that  suits  may 
brought  against  the  owners,  directors,  officers,  cap 
tains,  conductors,  or  hands,  according  to  their  know- 
ledge of  such  illegal  practices,  or  their  conveyance 
or  agency  therein. 

589.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  will  consist  of 
a statement  of  the  offence,  giving  time  and  place,  the 
name  of  the  offender,  and  the  names  of  the  witnes- 
ses. 

590.  The  prosecutions  will  be  instituted  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States. 

591.  But  any  citizen  is  authorized  to  prosecute  for 
the  penalties  in  a qui  lam  suit;  and  in  that  case  will 
be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  amount  received  in 
each  instance.  Sec  instruction  553. 


VIII.  FURTHER  1NSTUCT10NS  AS  TO  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE 
HIGHEST  CLASS  OF  POSTMASTERS. 

592.  The  office  of  special  agents  for  particular  dis- , 
tricts  being  d iscontinupd  from  the  first  day  of  July,  | 
1845,  special  injunction  is  hereby  given  to  all  deputy 
postmasters  appointable  by  the  president,  being  those 
whose  commissions  exceed  a thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  more  particularly  the  postmasters  at 
distribution  offices  and  state  capitals,  to  take  charge 
of  all  matters  arising  within  their  respective  dis 
tricts  of  country,  relative  to  losses  of  money  511  the 
mail,  the  proper  arrangement  of  mail  service,  and 
the  faithful  performance  of  it  by  contractors. 

593.  They  will  keep  the  department  fully  advised, 
by  reports  promptly  made,  of  whatever  occurs  un- 
der these  heads,  requiring  its  cognizance  and  action. 

594.  A loss  of  a money  letter  should  be  reported, 
not  only  to  the  department  at  Washington,  but  also 
to  the  nearest  distributing  postmaster,  or  postmaster 
of  the  state  capital,  whoshould  atonce  communicate 
with  the  department  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  tracing  the  loss  and  detecting  the  depreda- 
tor. 

595.  Under  this  head,  particular  attention  is  called 
to  chapter  35  of  the  post  office  regulations  published 
in  1843. 

IX.  IN  CONCLUSION. 

596.  The  standing  regulations  issued  in  1843,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  except  where  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  ol  the  act  of  1845,  and  these  instruc- 
tions. And  to  them  the  regulations  here  prescribed, 
the  careful  attention  and  energetic  co  operation  of 
all  is  earnestly  invoked,  to  the  end  that  the  law  may- 
be fully  understood  and  enforced,  and  the  public  ac- 
commodation and  interests,  committed  to  this  depart- 
ment,-may  be  faithfully  subserved  and  promoted. 

C.  JOHNSON,  Postmaster  General. 

Post  Office  Department,  April  21,  1845. 

Post  office  reminiscences.  On  Wednesday, 
July,  26,  1775,  congress  resolved, “that  a postmaster 
general  be  appointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  at  Philadelphia,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed a salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
lor  himself,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per 
annum  for  a secretary  and  comptroller;  with  power 
to  appoint  such  and  so  many  deputies  as  to  him  may 
seem  proper  and  necessary.”  “That  a line  of  posts 
be  appointed  under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster 
general,  from  Falmouth,  in  New  England,  to  Savan- 
nah, in  Georgia,  with  as  many  crossposts  as  he  shall 
think  fit.” 

“On  motion,  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  postmaster  general  to  establish  a weekly  post 
to  South  Carolina.”  “That  it  be  left  to  the  post- 
master general  to  appoint  a secretary  and  comptrol- 
ler.” “The  congress  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a postmaster  general  for  one  year,  and  until  ano- 
ther is  appointed  by  a future  congress;  when  Benj. 
Franklin , Esq.,  was  unanimously  chosen.” 

The  first  post  office  ledger  appears  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  philosopher; 
the  paper  is  of  ordinary  ‘foolscap’ size;  the  book 
‘half  bound’ and  contains  eighty  three  pages.  All 
the  postmasters’  accounts  are  made  up  to  the  5th, 
instead  of  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  The  post 
office  in  this  city  was  established  in  the  year  1775, 
but  who  the  first  postmaster  was  does  not  appear  on 
Dr.  Franklin’s  Ledger — the  account  being  opened  in 
the  name  of  the  office,  and  the  credits  given  “by 
cash  per  post;”  but  from  1782  to  1789,  it  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mary  K.  Goddard,  post 
mistress.  This  estimable  lady  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  White,  who  held  his  commission  by  a very 
brief  period,  being  superceded  in  August,  1790,  by- 
Mr.  Alexander  Furnival.  The  latter  gentleman  re- 
tained the  postmastership  until  1795,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Charles  Burrell,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  employed  as  a clerk  in  the  general  post 
office  department.  In  the  year  1816,  the  robes  ol 
this  now  lucrative  office  fell  upon  Mr.  John  S.  Skin- 
ner. 

The  following  shows  the  nett  revenue  from  the 
respective  offices,  at  the  periods  staled. 

Alexandria — Robert  McCrea  was  one  of  the  first 
postmastersof  this  port.  Quarter  ending  5th  October 
1776,  4S.  7d.  2.  Annapolis — Mr.  Green,  P.  M.  For 
the  same  period,  43.  3s.  4d.  Albany — 5th  January, 
1776,  4T1.  13s  fid.  Bladensburg — Benj.  Lowndes, 
P.  M.  5lh  January,  1776,  43.  Is.  ltld.  Baltimore — 
5th  January,  1776,  443.  12s.  8d. — 5lh  April,  1776, 
467.  14s.  6d  — 5th  July,  1776,  441.  16s.  8d.— 5th 
October,  1776,  440.  10.  Georgetown — Absalom 

Cohen,  P.  M.  5th  January,  1776,  42.  15s.  2d.  New 
York — Sebastian  Beauman,  P.  1V1 . 5th  October,  1776, 
454.  16s.  4d.  Philadelphia — Robert  Patton,  P.  M. 
5th  January,  1776,  449  Is. — 5lh  April,  1776,  481. 
12s.  8d. — 5th  October,  1776,  448.  16>.  iOd.  Wi,- 
mington — 5tti  January,  1776,  8s.  2d. — 5th  April, 
15s. — 5th  July,  41.  10.  IOd. 


The  following  is  the  yield  of  the  offices  from  Oc- 
tober. 1789.  to  October,  1790,  Baltimore,  (44  days 
less),  §2.558  28;  Philadelphia  5 515  59;  New  York 
2,906  62;  Boston,  Jonathan  Hastings  was  P.  M.  then, 
2,228;  Alexandria  1,019  53,  Bladensburg  §74  25; 
Georgetown  §55  22;  Annapolis,  Messrs.  Samm-l  and 
Frederick  Green,  both  enjoyed  (he  honors  and  emo- 
luments of  this  office  at  different  periods,  §332  25. 

The  first  quarter  of  1793  however,  shows  a rapid* 
increase,  as  appears  from  the  following.  Baltimore 
§1,434  49;  Philadelphia  §4.262  22;  New  York  &2  - 
126,  78;  Boston  §1,546  34  ’ 

Fifty  years  afterwards  the  blue  book  gives  the.  fol- 
lowing as  the  proceeds  for  1843;  Baltimore  §83  376 
15;  Philadelphia  §157,838  89;  N.  York  $337, 101  98: 
Boston  §98,456  31;  Alexandria  §6,184  01;  Annapolis 
§3,850  23;  Georgetown  §4,575  82. 

Post  office  balances.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
postmaster  general  for  the  following  report  of  the 
committee,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic. We  understand  that  the  “Roman  balance”  has 
heen  adopted  by  the  postmaster  general,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  with  which  the  larger  of- 
fices in  the  United  Slates  will  be  supplied:  each  one 
will  cost  §1,50.  The  smaller  offices  will  be  supplied 
in  some  cheaper  mode.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
are  agreed  upon,  and  will  be  compleated  on  Monday. 

[ Union. 

Washington,  May  15,  1845. 

The  undersigned  committee,  to  whom  has  been  re- 
ferred, by  the  honorable  postmaster  general,  the  mo- 
dels of  letter  balances,  offered  for  the  contract  un- 
der his  advertisement  to  supply  15,000  for  the  use  of 
the  post  offices  of  the  United  States;  have  the  honor 
to  report,  that — 

In  the  examination  of  the  101  specimens  submit- 
ted, we  are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  them  as  “samples”  of  the  instrument  to  be 
furnished. 

We  find  32  “ spring  balances,'"  Gome  of  which  are 
admirably  constructed  on  that  principle;  but  we  con- 
sider-them  liable  to  these  objections:  1st.  The  want 
of  the  requisite  sensibility  to  a fractional  weight  over 
or  under  the  half  ounce  divisions  of  weight.  2d.  The 
want  of  distinctness  in  the  ready  indication  to  the 
eye  of  the  variations  of  weight  on  the  graduated 
scale,  and  their  consequent  liability  to  error;  and  3d, 
(in  the  most  of  them)  the  great  want  of  correctness 
from  friction. 

We  find  28  libenl  lever ” (or  pendulum)  balances, 
some  of  which  are  fine  exhibitions  of  mechanical 
genius.  They  are  all  of  them  liable  to  these  objec- 
tions: 1st.  Too  great  oscillation  or  vibration,  for 
ready  use;  and  2d,  where  the  attempt  is  made  to 
remedy  that  objection,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  accu- 
racy, and  disliuctness  to  the  eye  of  the  variation  of 
weight. 

We  find  9 models  of  balances,  with  connected  or  at- 
tached iceighls,  of  sixteen  halfounces.  They  are  liable 
to  these  objections:  1st.  The  liability  to  error,  from 
friction,  or  the  change  of  position  of  the  weights,  in 
their  use;  and,  2d,  the  want  of  sensibility  for  the  rea- 
dy indication  to  the  eye  of  fractional  variations  of 
weight. 

1 here  are  5 models  of  balances  which  require  the 
use  of  fluids,  mercury,  spirits,  and  water— which  we 
find  objectionable  on  account  of  their  want  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  their  liability  to  accident. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  balance, 
called  the.  “ Roman  balance,"  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  purpose  and  service  in  view.  Among 
the  number  ol  “samples”  which  we  find  constructed 
on  this  principle,  the  one  which  we  think  the  most 
eligible,  is  that  marked  No.  20,  [Stephenson,  How- 
ard & Davis,  of  Boston]  having  a single  sliding 
weight  (not  suspended)  on  a brass  beam,  turning  on 
hardened  points,  the  weight  falling  into  half  ounce 
notches,  with  an  open  scale  (or  dish)  above.  We 
stl&ges^  that  the  figures,  to  indicate  the  ounces  and 
half  ounces,  should  be  made  larger  and  plainer  on 
the  beam.  Of  the  other  eligible  models  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  next,  in  our  estimation,  13  that  marked  No. 
88,  [Fairbanks  patent;]  to  which  may  be  added  No. 
8,  [Benjamin  Morrison]  both  of  which  seem  un- 
wieldly;  and  in  the  latter,  the  adjusting  weight  at 
tile  end  ol  the  beam  is  objeclionaule  for  the  service 
in  view. 

We  also  consider  the  common  balance,  called  the 
"trip  scales with  weights  and  open  scales  on  top, 
as  eligible;  and  the  best  sample  ol  these,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  that  marked  No.  7,  [J.  B.  Hartwell];  se- 
cond, No.  46,  [Livingston,  Rogge, i & Co.]  and  tnird, 
No.  42  [Farmer  & Cushing];  though  unwidely.  Re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Signed  by— C.  C.  Gardiner,  P.  M.  of  Washington 
D.  G.;  Dan  K.  Bryan,  P.  M.  Alexandria,  D.  C.;  h! 
W.  Tilley,  P.  M.  Georgetown,  D.  C.;  James  Saxton, 
assistant  weigher  and  measurer,  Charles  G.  Page 
examiner  of  patents.  ° ’ 
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Business  Circles.  The  price  of  cotton  had  advanc- 
ed in  England  within  a fortnight  prior  to  the  Britannia 
leaving  Liverpool — nearly  jd.  per  pound,  and  there  was 
more  taken  on  speculation  than  for  some  time  prior, 
owing  to  the  idea  that  possibly  difficulties  might  increase 
between  the  countries,  in  which  case  it  would  prove  a 
profitable  investment. 

American  Provisions  continued  in  fair  demand. — 
Smoked  hams  50  to  05s.;  lard  39a40s.;  cheese  44a52s.; 
butter  80a90s. 

The  spring  business  in  our  cities  is  nearly  over. — 
Without  having  been  as  large  as  some  years,  it  has  upon 
the  whole  been  fair  and  prudent,  done  on  close  and  small 
profits. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  large  cities,  build- 
ing and  repairing,  never  was  more  active  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

Bank  items.  The  alarm  at  Cincinnati,  respecting 
the  Wooster,  Sandusky,  and  Norwalk  banks,  was  about 
over  on  the  9th  inst.  As  to  the  St.  Clair  hank,  (says 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer)  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
a most  disastrous  failure.  T he  paper  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  Ohio  north  of  the  national  road 
— but  there  it  was  the  bulk  of  the  paper  circulation,  and 
will  be  found  worthless  in  almost  every  farmer's  pocket 
and  every  trader’s  desk. 

The  Seaman’s  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  has  now 
on  deposit  from  sailors  @479,000,  of  which  8273,881  were 
deposited  during  the  past  t ear  by  2033  persons. 

The  season,  is  all  that  heart  could  wish;  frequent  re- 
freshing showers,  succeeded  by  alternate  sun  and  cloud, 
occasional  thunder  and  lightning,  brisk  wind,  and  then 
agreeable  breezes.  Vegetation  is  every  where  luxuriant. 
The  prospect  of  abundant  crops  is  noticed  from  nearly 
all  the  grain  growing  sections;  hardly  any  of  the  croak  ■ 
ing  which  is  so  frequently  heard,  has  reached  us  as  yet. 
Eventful  stages  are  yet  to  be  encountered  by  the  crops, 
but  so  far,  all  is  well. 

Allegheny  City,  opposite  Pittsburg,  suffered  to  the 
extent  n is  supposed  ot  8100,000,  by  a fire,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  16;h  inst. 

Atmospheric  railways.  A committee  of  the  British 
parliament,  it  is  said,  have  made  a favorable  report  on 
the  practicability  of  those  improvements. 

The  Bonapjrtes.  Julie,  Countess  de  Survilliers,  wi- 
dow of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  formerly  queen  of  Spain, 
died  at  Florence  on  the  7th  ultimo,  of  a fit  of  apoplexy. 
She  had  long  been  in  a state  of  ill  health.  She  was  much 
beloved  in  that  city,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  poor,  to 
whom  she  was  very  charitable. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  younger,  a Roman  prince  by  the. 
title  of  prince  Musigrand,  eldest  grandson  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  called  count  of  Survilliers,  arrived  in  New 
Jersey  a tew  days  ago,  and  took  possession  of  the  large 
mansion  and  domain  called  Point  Breeze,  near  Borden- 
town,  devised  to  him  by  his  grand  father.  This  young 
gentleman  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Pie  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  Roman  prince  by  the  title  of 
prince  of  Canino,  inherited  from  his  father  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte. Charles,  the  prince  of  Camno,  married  Jo- 
seph’s eldest  daughter  Terraide,  some  time  resident  here, 
where  their  eldest  son  was  born,  who  comes,  now,  just 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  take  possession  of  the  paternal 
American  homestead,  where  lie  seems  to  be  heartily. wel- 
comed. 

Buttons.  The  two  brothers,  Haydens,  of  Haydens- 
vills.  Mass.,  a few  years  since  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons,  employing  only  two  or  three  hands. 
In  1835  they  had  25  hands  at  the  manufacture,  making 
@20,000  worth  of  buttons.  In  1837,  with  one  hundred 
hands,  850, OuO;  in  1838,  with  two  hundred  hands. 
$100,000.  In  1844,  they  manufactured  16U0  gross  of 
buttons  per  day. 

Boston  water  works.  The  project  for  supplying 
the  city  with  fresh  water,  as  passed  by  the  legislature, 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  defective,  and  on  being 
submitted  the  other  day  to  a popular  vote,  was  rejected. 
The  vote  stood  for  the  act,  3,690,  against  it  3,999. 

Broom  handles.  Twenty-three  boxes,  containing 
some  two  thousand  broom  handles,  were  shipped  a few 
days  since  for  London.  We  understand  that  some  per- 
sons are  raising  the  brush  in  Ohio,  and  have,  obtained 
the  handles  from  this  valley,  shipping  the  raw  material 
to  England,  and  there  manufacture  the  brooms. 

[ Northampton  Qourier. 

Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  The  Me- 
tropolitian  almanac  gives  a summary  ol  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  U.  States,  from  which  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing. There  are  dioceses  21;  bishops  26;  churches 
675;  other  stations  592;  clergymen  on  missions 572;  cler- 
gymen on  missions  and  otherwise  employed  137;  eccle- 
siastical institutions  22;  clerical  students  222;  literary  in- 
stitutions for  young  men  28;  female  religious  institutions 
20;  female  academies  63;  charitable  institutions  94;  po- 
pulation 811, 800.  To  show  the  progress  of  the  Catho- 
lics. the  following  comparative  statistics  are  given — 1835 
— 13  dioceSes,  14  bishops,  272  churches,  337  priests,  12 
ecclcstiastical  seminaries,  and  9 colleges;  1840 — 16  dio- 
ceses, 16  bishops,  454  churches,  481  priests,  16  eccles 
tiastical  seminaries  and  11  colleges;  1845 — 21  diocesses. 
26  bishops,  675  churches,  709  priests,  22  ecclesiastical  se 
lliinaries  and  colleges. 


Church  items.  The  bishop  of  Montreal,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  urges  upon  them 
the  propriety  of  not  participating  in  the  movements  of 
the  Puseyiles  in  reference  to  the  habiliments  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergy,  but  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are  until 
the  matter  shall  have  been  formally  passed  upon  by  the 
convocation  of  bishops  at  home. 

Jewish  press  in  Palestine.  Sir  Moses  Montenore  has 
presented  his  coreligionists  at  Jerusalem  with  two  press 
es,  and  the  necessary  types  for  printing  Jewish  tracts. — 
The  office  consists  of  twenty-two  people  of  that  pursua- 
sion.  A number  of  works,  as  well  as  an  almanac  for 
'he  year,^hnve  already  been  printed  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Courier  des  Etas  Unis,  has  an  article  stating 
that  an  order  has  been  given  to  M.  Ro=si  to  negotiate  at 
Rome  for  an  interview  between  the  Pope  and  Louis 
Philippe,  to  lake  place  the  approaching  summer,  at  Nice. 
It  is  added  that  the  object  of  this  conference  would  be  to 
regulate,  in  a definitive  manner,  the  great  religious  ques- 
tion which  has  been  agitated  for  a year  past,  and  to  in- 
troduce a new  article  into  thp  concordat,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate all  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has  sent  an  autograph  letter 
to  his  minister,  forbidding  the  name  of  the  German  Catho- 
| lie  church  being  given,  either  in  journals  or  any  printed 
i writings,  to  the  body  of  separatists,  which  have  recently 
been  formed  in  German}'. 

The  Episcopal  convention  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
are  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  have  been  balloting 
for  a successor  to  Bishop  Onderdonk,  but  without  suc- 
cess as  yet.  The  vote  appears  to  be  very  equally  divided 
between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng. 

Crops.  Late  accounts  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Barbacioes  speak  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing sugar  crops. 

Copper — Great  discovery.  A mine  of  copper  has  been 
discovered  near  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  supposed  to  be  richer  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  surface,  it  is  about  twenty 
inches  wide,  spreading  out  as  it  deepens,  and  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  at  least  three  miles  in  length.  Specimens  of 
the  ore  have  been  raised,  which  warrant  (he  belief  that 
the  in i ne  averages  seventy-five  per  cent,  pure  copper. — 
Particles  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  intermixed 
with  the  copper;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  mine  will 
easily  yield  @6.000.000  annually.  Our  information  is 
from  a source  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  correctness. 

[Great  Bay  Republican. 

Chalk,  of  superior  quality  has  been  found  in  Morgan 
county,  Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Gravois  river. 

Diplomatic.  Major  William  H.  Polk,  charge,  and 
Mr.  Sparks,  of  South  Carolina,  Consul  at  Naples,  and 
Major  Dnvezao.  charge  on  the  Hague,  sailed  a few  days 
since  from  N.  York,  in  the  packetship  Yorkshire  for  Li- 
verpool. 

DoMiNrcA  census.  The  population  of  the  island  ac’ 
cording  to  a report  made  to  the  legislature  is  22,169,  of 
whom  10,168  are  males,  and  11,681  females. 

Yellow  fever  was  prevailing  at  the  last  dates. 

Detroit,  (Mich.! — Improvements.  The  number  of 

new  buildings  in  Detroit  from  January  1st.  1814,  to 
April  lOih,  1815 — one  year  and  three  months — was  341, 
of  which  29  were  of  brick,  280  occupied  as  dwellings, 
and  61  used  as  stores,  warehouses,  offices,  &c. 

An  example  for  all  Christendom  to.  imitate.  A 
paper,  printed  in  die  Sandwich  Islands,  says  for  the  past 
year  it  has  had  but  one  delinquent  subscriber!  These 
poor  heathens  set  an  example  well  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  more  enlightened  communities.  [Scioto  Gaz. 

Hayti-  According  to  the  Kingston,  Jamaica  Times, 
the  last  act  of  President  Guerrier  was  a refusal  to  sign 
the  death  warrant  for  the  execution  of  ten  persons  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  shot,  remarking  at  the  time: 
“lam  an  old  man  myself,  and  have  but  a few  short  days 
to  live,  why,  therefore,  should  I deprive  my  fellow  crea 
tures  of  life?”  Having  said  this,  he  fell  back  and  ex- 
pired. 

The  island  is  represented  as  quieting  down  under  his 
successor  very  peaceably. 

Jews.  The  Hebrew  societies  of  Cincinnati  have  sub- 
scribed the  sum  of  $354  25  in  aid  of  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg. 

Kanawha  gas  works.  A new  stream  of  gas  has 
been  struck  by  the  salt  manufacturers  on  the  Kanawha 
which  is  very  powerful,  forcing  up  a column  to  the  height 
of  one  iiundred  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  said 
there  is  gas  enough  in  one  of  these  currents  to  light  all 
the  cities  in  the  union.  One  of  them  took  fire  a few 
days  since,  and  did  considerable  damage  before  it  could 
be  subdued.  The  proprietors  have  turned  the  stream  to 
good  account.  They  supply  from  it  two  large  furnaces, 
and  manufacture  120  barrels  of  salt  per  day. 

The  Louisiana  constitutional  convention,  having 
closed  their  laborious  duties  on  the  14th  inst.,  adopted 
the  constitution  they  had  prepared,  by  ayes  55,  nays  15. 
Those  in  the  negative,  objected  to  the  article  which  pro- 
scribes New  Orleans,  or  any  territory  within  fifty  miles 
of  it,  from  ever  being  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Crop  of  1S44 — ascertained  by 
carelul  personal  inquiry  on  each  plantation, — was  194,- 
346  hogsheads,  making  a net  weight  of  204,060,000 
pounds.  The  molasses  to  estimated  at  9,000,000  gal- 
lons. _ 


The  Mobile  Cotton  Captain.  Captain  Scudder  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation.  He  commanded  the  first  ves- 
sel that  eve’'  cleared  from  Boston  for  Mobile;  command- 
ed the  first  vessel  that  took  a bale  of  cotton  from  Mo- 
bile to  a foreign  port,  and  sailed  a few  days  ago,  com- 
manding the  ship  Farewell,  with  2784  bales  of  cotton 
for  Canton,  (he  first  ever  shippetf  from  Mobile  for  the 
Celestial  empire. 

Magnetic  light.  Messrs.  Saunders  & Star,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  went  out  lately  to  secure  patents  for  their 
invention,  write  that  they  expect  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  illuminate  John  Bull,  and  all  Europe. 

The  Monongahela  bridge , destroyed  by  the  fire  at 
Pittsburg,  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  wire-suspension  plan. 

Pompeii.  The  latest  excavations  made  at  Pompeii,  by 
M.  Vtlain  XIV,  the  Belgian  charge  d’affaires,  have  been 
exceedingly  interesting.  A house  was  laid  open  in  the 
quarter  of  the  people.  Twenty  workmen  were  employ- 
ed at  the  task,  and  the  entrance  room  furnished  about 
25  articles,  vases,  cups,  altars,  and  bronze  paterae. — 
Another  room,  from  which  a narrow  passage  led  to  the 
kitchen,  contained  some  large  earthen  jars.  In  the  kit- 
chen, the  tinning  of  the  saucepans  was  still  bright.  A 
large  boiler,  two  jars  with  handles,  light,  and  transpa- 
rent, objects  exceedingly  rare  in  collections,  were  also 
found  there.  The  next  excavations  were  to  be  made  in 
the  workshops  of  sculpture  of  the  town. 

Pin  making.  A Mr.  Waters,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  is 
making  two  tons  and  a half  of  pins  per  week  by  machi- 
nery of  his  own  invention. 

The  Repeal  Association  of  Louisiana,  was  dissolved 
on  Saturday  week,  on  account  of  the  recent  intelligence 
received  from  Europe  of  the  course  of  Mr.  O’Connell  in 
assailing  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  convention  at 
Louisville.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bascomb,  from  the  commit- 
tee, has  reported  a project  for  the  new  "Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  South.’’  After  a long  discussion  the  con- 
vention selected  Louisville  as  the  location  of  the  Book 
Concern  and  Patent  Missionary  Station  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  South. 

Steamers.  The  Hibernia  left  Boston  on  the  12th  fiff 
Liverpool,  with  100  passengers,  of  which  23  were  from 
Boston,  33  from  N.  York,  and  7 from  Pniladelphia  — 
Wm.  H.  Robertson,  U.  S.  consul  to  Bremen, was  among 
the  passengers. 

A slaver  captured.  The  American  schooner  “Spi1” 
fire,”  of  N.  Orleans,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  14th,  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  Wash.  Reid,  U.  S.  navy,  having  been 
captured  on  the  26rh  March,  at  a slave  factory  some 
distance  up  the  Rio  Pongo,  coast  of  Africa,  by  the 
boats  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Truxton,  under  Lieut.  S.  F. 
Blunt,  in  company  with  the  boats  of  the  British  steamer 
Ardent,  under  Lieut.  Johnson,  R.  N.  The  expedition 
approached  and  boarded  the  Spitfire  tinder  British  co- 
lors. She  as  usual,  hoisted  the  American  flag,  where- 
upon the  American  officer  laid  hold  of  her,  hoisted  his 
national  flag,  and  Captain  Peter  Flowry,  and  the  Spit- 
fire were  fairly  trapped.  She  is  Baltimore  built,  whenco 
she  had  sailed  in  1842  for  New  York;  had  a success- 
ful trip  from  the  above  factory  to  Cuba,  with  346  slaves, 
was  then  called  the  “Cavallero”  under  Capt.  Gordon, 
and  mate  Thos.  Turner.  The  chain  for  transfer  of  na- 
tionality, ownership,  and  responsibility  on  board,  seems 
to  have  been  very  perfect.  She  had  been  an  American 
they  allowed,  but  was  subsequently  sold  to  M.  Fabier 
for  810,000,  and  was  now  the  “Spitfire.”  Those  that 
had  been  commander  and  crew  were  now  only  passen- 
gers. Of  those,  Lieut.  Reid,  not  without  some  difficul- 
ties with  them  on  the  passage,  has  brought  Peter  Fiowry, 
captain;  Ferdinand  Weltz,  William  Otter,  Henry  Tan- 
german,  William  Turner,  Wm.  Pense,  Frederick  En- 
ners,  Antonio  Del  Mijo,  Ebenezer  Jackson. 

The  captain  has  been  indicted  by  the  U.  S.  court  at 
Boston.  No  bills  yet  against  the  others,  all  of  whom 
are  foreigners  we  believe. 

Texas.  There  seems  to  remain  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  ratification  by  Texas  of  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  United  States  for  annexation  to  the  Union.  The 
people  are  almost  unanimous,  and  those  who  objected, 
have  evidently  given  in. 

Mr.  Donelson,  the  American  charge,  and  Ex  Go- 
vernor Yell  of  Arkansas,  have  returned  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

West  Indies — Havana,  May  3.  The  steamship 
Natchez  which  formerly  plied  between  New  Orleans 
and  Havana,  was  sold  a few  days  since  for  the  sum  of 
$28,000.  She  is  to  run  as  a regular  mail  packet  between 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico.  The  British  frigate  Thunder- 
er left  Havana  on  the  29th  ult-  for  the  purpose  of  sound- 
ing the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  making  other 
surveys  which  may  be  useful  to  England  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. The  British  steamer  Tay  left  Havana  on  the 
28th  ult.  for  Jamaica. 

Our  slave-trading  community  are  at  present  und  er 
great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  law,  which  imposes  banishment  and  fines  upon 
those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  being  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  This  law  will  not,  however  stop  the  trade.  The 
ingenuity  ot  man,  stimulated  by  the  constant  view  of  the 
colossal  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  this  business, 
will  evade  any  law  that  is  not  made  by  clearer  sighted  le- 
gislators, and  executed  by  purer  men  than  Spain  yet  pos- 
sesses in  her  employ.’’ 
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FRANCE. 

The  statistics  of  deaths  and  suicides  in  France  show 
thal  in  1844  there  were  7,767  accidental  deaths,  of 
which  3,506  were  by  drowning,  14  by  railroad  acci- 
dents, 175  died  from  hunger,  want,  and  exposure, 
&c.  The  number  of  deaths  by  suicide  amounted  to 
3,020,  of  which  2,291  were  men  and  720  females.— 
Among  Ihe  causes  that  led  to  suicide,  we  remark  154 
attributed  to  general  misery,  238  to  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  116  to  a disgust  of  life,  and  805  con- 
sequent on  cerebral  diseases.  One  little  child  of  nine 
years  of  age  was  among  the  number  who  killed 
itself  in  consequence  of  grief  at  having  lost  some 
favorite  bird. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

War  to  the  hill!  Leon  the  capital  of  Nicaragua, 
besieged  by  General  Malespin,  after  a bloody  con- 
test, has  been  carried,  and  more  than  a thousand  of 
its  inhabitants,  men,  women,  children,  and  priests, 
were  massacred  or  burnt  without  distinction! 

While  the  besiegers  abandoned  themselves  in  these 
excesses,  Genera  1 Caba  nas  a ndtheotherde  fenders  of 
Leon  retired  with  a few  arms  anti  the  military  chest; 
and,  on  reaching  the  prov  ince  of  Salvador,  of  which 
Malespin  is  governor,  the  man  who  had  the  command 
in  his  absence  and  the  people  rose  against  Malespin. 
The  chambers  have  declared  his  election  null,  as  the 
result  of  the  military  violence,  and  instituted  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  ordered  his  properly  to  be 
seized,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  appear  on 
trial,  he  shall  beheld  and  treated  as  a traitor.  He 
was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  Bishop  Viterey, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  for  the  assas- 
sination of  the  priests  of  Leon. 

Malespin,  on  his  part,  was  marching  for  San  Sal- 
vador at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  his  position  is 
exactly  like  that  in  which  General  Santa  Anna  lately 
placed  himself  in  Mexico. 

Santa  Fe.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  has  news 
from  Santa  Fe  to  the  14th  April, /at  which  time 
every  thing  was  quiet,  but  a bad  feeling  existed  be- 
tween the  governor  and  a number  of  the  Mexicans, 
on  accountof  coercive  measures  having  been  resort- 
ed to  by  the  former  in  order  to  collect  the  forced 
loan,  which  many  refused  to  pay.  News  of  the 
passage  of  the  Texas  resolutions  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  reached  Santa  Fe  on  the  13th  of 
April,  but  it  created  no  excitement  of  popular  feel- 
ing. The  governor  issued  a proclamation,  desiring 
such  of  the  foreigners  as  were  so  disposed,  to  meet 
at  a place  designated,  and  receive  their  protection 
papers.  Very  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to 
the  proclamation,  as  no  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  any  immediate  difficulties. 

The  Indians  were  becoming  bolder  daily,  and  the 
Eutaws  had  commenced  their  war  against  them, 
having  killed  many  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taos.  The  Apacha  Indians  were  also  very  daring, 
stealing  mules  aDd  killing  them  daily.  The  traders 
who  had  gone  to  Chihuahua  will  reach  Independence 
in  about  a month,  the  roads  being  good  and  the  prai- 
rie beautiful.  Mr.  Speyer,  who  sustained  such  a 
loss  by  the  Apache  Indians,  had  got  back  from  them 
about  one-half  of  his  mules,  and  they  had  promised 
to  deliver  most  of  the  others — he  piying  them  a tri- 
fling sum  per  head.  Goods  were  scarce  in  Chihua- 
hua and  the  lower  countries,  and  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Speyer  had  just  arrived  here,  he  would  reap  a very 
handsome  profit — he  having  all  the  goods  that  were 
for  sale,  by  wholesale,  in  that  place. 

The  Mexican  traders  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
coming  to  the  states  this  spring,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
iul  if  they  will  venture  in  the  fall. 

[Si.  Louis  Rep  , May  9. 

Africa — Liberia.  The  Adario,  arrived  at  New 
York,  in  36  days  from  Sierra  Leone. 

A brigantine,  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
slaves  on  board,  a prize  to  the  British  ship  Wasp, 
arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  11th  of  April. 

A large  Brazilian  brig,  having  on  board  more  than 
six  hundred  slaves,  a prize  to  the  British  ship  Alba- 
tross, arrived  at  Si.rra  Leone  on  the  15th  of  Apiil 
S.nce  the  capture  of  this  vessel  more  than  one 
hundred  of  the  slaves  had  died. 

The  Liberia  Herald  of  March  15,  says:  “His  ex- 
cellency the  governor  returned  to  Monrovia  on  the 
7 h of  March,  from  a visit  to  the  Reward  settlement- 
Sig.  13,  Vol.  18.  - 


While  at  Sinoe  he  completed  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  Sinoe  country. 

“The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
settle  a dispute  between  the  chiefs  of  Little  Bassa, 
and  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  whole  country, 
succeeded  fully  in  carrying  out  their  instructions. 
The  whole  Bassa  country  is  now  the  bona  fide  pro- 
perty of  ti:o  colony.  The  chiefs  also  agree  to  have 
no  more  devil  palaver." 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Edmund  Burke,  commissioner  of  patents,  in  place 
of  Henry  L-  Elsworth,  resigned 

Otis  N.  Cole,  collector,  &c.  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.  Y.  vice  John  O.  Dickey,  removed. 

Phineas  W.  Leland,  collector  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  vice  Charles  J.  Holmes,  removed. 

Edwin  Wilbur,  collector  of  Newport,  R.  I , vice 
William  Ennis,  remoyed. 

Patrick  Collins,  surveyor  of  the  revenue  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  vice  Isaiah  Wing,  removed. 

Elias  Rector,  marshal  of  Arkansas,  vice  Henry 
M.  Rector,  removed. 

Loren  Spencer,  (Missouri,)  recorder  of  land  titles 
ill  Missouri,  vice  Frederick  R.  Conway,  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

James  K.  Hutton,  collector,  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  vice  Thomas  H Blount,  resigned. 

Appraisers. — George  W.  Pomeroy,  N.  York  city, 
vice  Mathias  B.  Edgar,  removed.  Samuel  Jones 
Willis,  N.  York,  vice  Amos  Palmer,  removed.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Carpenter,  Philadelphia,  vice  Samuel 
Spackman,  removed. 

Thomas  M.  Carr,  of  N.  York,  consul  U.  States 
for  Morocco,  vice  John  F.  Mullowney,  recalled. 

William  Adams,  receiver  of  public  moneys, 
Johnson  C.  H.,  Arkansas,  vice  Alfred  H endersen, 
removed. 

Foreign  relations.  Our  government  have  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Commodore  Conner,  ofl  Ve- 
ra Cruz,  as  late  as  the  10th,  by  the  brig  Somers,  des- 
patched to  Pensacola.  After  a warm  debate  which 
lasted  three  days,  the  resolution  sent  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  foreign  affairs,  authorising^  a treaty,  acknow- 
ledging the  independence  of  Texas,  passed  the 
chambers  of  deputies  at  Mexico  on  the  3d  inst.  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  13.  The  senate  was  to  take  the  ques- 
tion up  on  the  8th  inst.  It  was  supposed  they  would 
pass  it  by  a numerous  vote.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  British 
charge  and  a confidential  commissioner  from  Texas, 
are  waiting  the  result  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  proceed  in- 
stantly with  the  propositions  to  Galveston,  in  the 
British  frigate  which  they  come  from  there  in. 

The  posture  of  affairs  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  has  become  serious.  The  fact  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  administration  of  Texas  had  made 
overtures  to  Mexico,  under  the  countenance  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomatists,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  and  a peace 
with  Mexico.  Whether  this  movement  was  designed 
as  a means  of  using  its  influence  to  ensure  the  pas- 
sage*  of  annexation  measures  by  the  United  states 
congress;  whether  with  a view  of  obtaining  better 
terms  of  the  United  States,  than  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  congress  offered  them;  whether  with  a 
view  of  making  the  most  of  their  market,  and  induc- 
ing Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  to  bid 
for  the  “Lone  Star;”  or  whether  the  movement  was 
induced  by  a determination  to  hold  on  to  a separate 
national  existence,  and  to  the  powers  and  perquisites 
of  office,  which  few  persons  are  found  willing  to  re- 
sign; whichever  of  these  motives  may  have  influen- 
ced the  movement,  it  is  one  of  somewhat  serious 
import.  It  appears  to  us  to  imply, that  the  European 
backers  of  Mexico  will  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the 
broad  question,  whether  the  United  States  shall  bear- 
rested  in  their  territorial  projects,  provided  their  in- 
teference  can  prevent  it?  . 

That  England  has  many  and  powerful  inducements 
to  avoid  a war  with  the  United  States,  is  obvious. 
Thai  she  would  go  to  war  about  a remote  section  of 
Ihe  sterile  northwest,  may  be  questioned,  notwith- 
standing the  parliamentary  array  lately  exhibited 
upon  the  subject.  But  apprehensions  may  be  enter- 
tained  by  her  in  relation  to  nearer  and  more  interest- 
ing territory  and  trade,  w tucjxshe  may  consider  com- 


pronrftted  by  what  she  doubtless  regards  as  a spirit 
of  grasping  and  aggrandizement  on  our  part,  and 
may  make  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  o%  of 

much  broader  aspect  than  otherwise  it  would  be. 

When  such  a state  of  affairs  exists,  a small  matter 
may  give  the  die  a fatal  cast.  Mexico  in  all  proba- 
bility will  have  the  sympathies  of  the  European  go- 
vernments on  her  side.  European  governments  may 
adventure  a step  too  far  in  attempting  to  sustain 
Mexico  in  resisting  annexation,  and  thereby  make  a 
general  war  inevitable. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  nearly  unanimous  for  in- 
stant annexation  wilh  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  So 
overwhelming  is  public  opinion  there  upon  the  suO- 
ject,  that  the  Texan  executive  has  had  to  yield  to  it, 
and  now  any  negotiation  for  independence  is  too 
late. 

The  United  States  stands  compromitted  to  Texas, 
and  annexation,  to  all  appearance,  is  inevitable. 

That  Mexico  will  declare  war,  so  soon  as  this  coun- 
try takes  possession  of  Texas,  is  certainly  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  present  appearance  of  things. 

We  shall  await  the  result  of  the  hasty  mission  of 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Texan  minister  to  England,  with 
some  anxiety,  and  should  have  preferred  that  he  had 
tarried  long  enough  to  carry  with  him  the  decided 
expression  m relation  to  annexation  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  have  uttered  since  he  left  home. 

National  debt.  The  greatest  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  since  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1816  “Uncle 
Sam”  then  owed  the  enormous  sum  of  $127,331, 
933. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  War  de- 
partment, May  6,  1845.  In  order  thal  the  department 
may  obtain  the  usual  information  on  the  workings  of® 
the  United  States  military  academy,  within  the 
laws  and  regulations  provided  for  its  government, 
the  officers  mentioned  below  are  appointed  inspec- 
tors of  the  institution  for  the  year.  They  will  meet 
at  WesLPoint  the  first  Monday  in  June;  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  and 
make  report  upon  the  discipline,  instruction  and  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  academy. 

Major  General  Scott, 

Brigadier  General  Brooke, 

Brigadier  General  Gibson, 

Brigadier  General  Towson, 

Colonel  G Bomford, 

Surgeon  General  Lawson, 

Major  Levi  Whiting. 

Major  General  Scott  will  appoint  an  aid  or  aids 
de  camp  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  inspectors. 

W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  ivar. 

By  order:  (Signed) 

R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

Consul  at  Trieste.  Henry  A.  Cargill,  Esq.,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  says  the  Mississippian,  has  been 
tendered  the  office  of  consul  at  Trieste,  and  will 
take  his  departure  for  Austria  about  the  first  of  June. 

Relations  with  Sumatra.  The  following  letter 
from  the  commander  of  the  American  squadron  in 
the  East  Indies,  to  the  department  at  Washington, 
furnishes  a specimen  of  the  service  which  a navy  is 
of  in  negotiation: 

United  States  frigate  Constitution, 
Singapore,  February  7th.,  1845. 

Sir:  I left  Zanzibar  on  the  27th  of  November,  and 
in  35  days  made  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Two  days 
subsequent,  I anchored  at  Quallah  Battoo,  where  I 
found  an  American  ship  trading  for  pepper. 

I had  communicated  to  the  rajahs  and  chief  men 
that  I wished  to  see  them  on  board  to  hold  a “pala- 
ver” and  deliver  a message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Not  having  confidence  in  the  agentl  had  employed, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
might  deliver  my  message,  I requested  the  captain  of 
the  American  ship  to  land  with  his  interpreter  and 
see  the  rajahs  himself,  urging  upon  them  the  benefit 
that  might  arise  if,  they  visited  the  ship,  in  the 
meantime,  the  officers  had  landed  and  called  upon 
the  rajahs,  thereby  evincing  a confidence  in  their 
peaceable  disposition  and  inducing  them  to  visit  the 
ship.  They  did  so  on  the  following  day,  having  been 
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informed  that  I was  confined  to  my  berth.  In  my 
interview,  I informed  them  “I  was  directed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  assure  them,  if  they 
let  the  quiet  traders  alone,  without  robbing  or  mur- 
dering them,  there  never  would  be  a shot  fired  at 
them  in  hostility  from  under  the  American  flag. 

“But  I assured  them  mostsolemnly  that,  if  another 
American,  or  a man  belonging  to  an  American  ship, 
should  be  killed  or  maltreated,  or  a ship  be  cut  ofF 
and  plundered,  a small  vessel  would  be  sent  toseruise 
around  the  island  of  Sumatra,  with  general  orders  to 
burn  their  prows,  destroy  their  forts,  and  wage  an 
exterminating  warfare;  that  if  they  had  found  the 
American  government  for  a long  time  forbearing, 
they  had  also  found  it  capable  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  done  to  its  people,  and  severely  chastising 
the  plunderers  of  their  property.  They  therefore 
might  make  the  selection — to  live  in  peace,  or  abide 
the  result.”  To  this  they  readily  replied,  “that  peace 
was  their  object  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  represent, 
up  and  down  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  but  few  “men  of  war.”  I read  to  them 
the  number  of  each  grade,  of  which  they  kept 
an  account.  They  were  very  much  surprised 
to  find  the  aggregate  more  than  seventy, and  that  four 
were  at  the  present  time  in  India.  They  also  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  peaceful  tenor  of  my  mission, 
and  could  hardly  believe  but  that  my  object  was  to 
destroy  their  forts  and  villages  along  the  coast,  and 
reiterated  earnestly,  their  desire  for  peace  and  quiet 
commerce.  In  reply  to  this,  I observed  “that,  if 
those  were  their  objects,  the  best  way  to  secure  them 
was  by  keeping  their  creases  in  their  scabbards.” 

But  the  word  of  a Malay,  who  generally  possesses 
a proud  and  malignant  spirit,  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  that  of  the  most  debased  and  degraded  Arab. — 
Thus  far  (but  to  how  late  a period  it  will  continue  I 
know  not)  the  chastisements  inflicted  by  Commodores 
Downes  and  Read  have  had  a most  salutary  effect, 
and  will  give  weight,  and,  I hope,  substantiate  their 
promises  to  me. 

From  Quallah  Battoo  I went  to  a port  called  “Wy- 
lah,”  where  I found  another  American  ship  trading 
for  pepper.  I brought  with  me  a rajah,  and  landed 
jjjhiin  at  “Wylah,”  that  he  might  communicate  to  the 
chief  men  of  the  places  he  passed  through  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit. 

From  thence  I departed,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
for  “Singapore.” 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  commerce  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  the  United  States,  about 
5,250  tons  of  shipping,  the  value  of  which,  at  a mo- 
derate calculation,  would  be  §225,000,  and  the 
amount  of  specie  yearly  taken  from  the  U.  States  is 
§525,000. 

From  the  experience  I have  had,  and  the  observa- 
tions made,  I feel  that  two  brigs,  of  16  guns  each, 
(which  are  generally  more  healthy  than  frigates  or 
sloops  of  war,)  should  alternately  visit  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Sumatra  every  four  or  six  months; 
they  would  afford  all  the  protection  and  aid  to  our 
commerce  that  could  be  legally  given  by  a line-of- 
batlle  ship  and  a frigate,  and  the  expense  bears  a 
more  just  proportion  to  the  commerce  than  that  cre- 
ated by  sending  a frigate. 

While  one  vessel  was  cruising  around  the  island, 
the  other  could  be  visiting  ports  in  the  islands  adja- 
cent, and  return  to  relieve  her  consort  by  way  of 
Singapore,  (which  port  is  said  to  be  healthy,  and  sel  ■ 
dom,  if  ever,  visited  by  malignant  diseases)  where 
provisions  might  be  sent  from  the  United  States,  and 
stored  at  a small  expense,  for  supplying  those  ves- 
sels. From  seventy-five  to  eighty  persons  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crews  of  such  ves 
sels,  including  the  officers  of  every  grade. 

If  I might  be  permitted  tosuggest,  without  offence, 
practical  and  experienced  officers,  possessing  a large 
share  of  common  sense,  and  a knowledge  of  com- 
merce, should  be  employed  in  those  commands.  The 
English  navigate  the  above  class  of  vessels  in  these 
seas  with  great  success  in  regard  to  health,  and  I 
see  no  substantial  or  sound  reason  why  ^ye  Ameri- 
cans, cannot  do  the  same.  * * * 

We  arrived  at  this  port  February  2d,  having  touch- 
ed at  Malacca.  We  encountered  calms  and  opposite 
currents,  causing  a passage  of  unusual  length.  1 
shall  remain  here  long  enough  to  have  bread  baked, 
as  that  article  has  fallen  short,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  who 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  dysentery. 

From  the  information  I have  obtained  from  our 
consul,  as  well  as  the  medical  staff  of  the  place,  and 
those  on  board  her  majesty’s  ships  which  frequenty 
resort  here  to  renovate  the  health  of  their  crews,  I 
am  confident  the  object,  to  a very  great  extent,  will 
be  accomplished,  as  Singapore  is  the  healthiest  port 
in  India. 

I would  remark,  that  the  greatest  courtesy  has 


been  extended  to  me  by  the  officer  commanding  her 
majesty’s  naval  forces  at  this  place,  as  well  a«  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  civil  authorities,  evincing, 
by  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  and  attentions, 
a desire  of  living  amicably  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I have  no  doubt  I shall  be  able  to 
leave  here  by  the  1st  March,  to  execute,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  duties  assigned  in  mv  instructions. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  J.  PERC1VAL. 

To  the  hon.  secretary  of  navy,  Washington. 


NAVAL. 


“Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  “Union”  says: 
Seeing  within  the  last  few  days  a general  statement 
afloat  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  of  the  number  and 
size  of  our  vessels  of  war,  distinguished,  too,  as  to 
their  being  in  commission  or  in  ordinary,  &c.,  we 
have  applied  to  the  navy  board  for  a complete  and 
accurate  list  of  our  navy,  embracing  also  their  desti- 
nation. They  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  the 
following  specifications,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  “The  Union.” 

Ships  of  the  line — 10. 

Pennsylvania , three  decks,  in  commission  as  a re- 
ceiving ship  at  Norfolk. 

Franklin,  two  decks,  in  ordinary,  navy-yard  Bos- 
ton. 

Columbus,  two  decks,  in  commission  at  N.  York, 
destined  for  the  East  Indies. 

Ohio,  two  decks,  in  commission  as  a receiving  ship 
at  Boston. 

North  Carolina,  two  decks,  in  commission  as  a re- 
ceiving ship  at  N.  York. 

Delaware,  two  decks,  in  ordinary  at  navy-yard  Nor- 
folk. 

Alabama,  two  decks,  on  the  stocks  Portsmouth, 
N.  Hampshire. 

Vermont,  two  decks,  on  the  stocks  at  Boston. 

Virginia,  do  do  do 

New  York,  do  do  Norfolk. 

Razee — I. 

Independence,  in  ordinary  at  the  navy-yard  Bos- 
ton. 

Frigates,  first  class — 12. 

United  States,  in  ordinary,  navy.yard  Boston. 

Constitution,  in  commission  in  the  East  Indies. 

Potomac,  in  commission — home  squadron. 

Brandywine,  in  commission  ,on  her  return  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Columbia,  in  ordinary  at  the  navy-yard,  Norfolk. 

Co  tigress,  do  do  do. 

Cumberband,  in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Savannah,  in  commission  in  the  Pacific. 

Raritan,  in  commission  ou  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Santee,  on  the  stocks  at  Portsmouth,  N.  Hamp- 
shire- 

Sabine,  on  the  stocks  at  N.  York. 

St.  Lawrence,  on  the  stocks  at  Norfolk. 

Frigates,  second  class — 2. 

Constellation,  in  ordinary,  navy-yard,  Norfolk. 

Macedonian,  just  returned  from  coastof  Africa,  and 
placed  in  ordinary,  N.  Y.  yard. 

Sloops  of  war,  first  class — 17. 

Saratoga,  in  commission. 

John  Adams,  preparing  for  sea,  navy-yard  New 
York. 

Boston,  in  commission  coast  of  Brazil. 

Vincennes,  in  commission,  for  the  E.  Indies. 

Warren,  in  commission,  in  the  Pacific. 

Falmouth,  in  commission — home  squadron. 

Fairfield,  in  ordinary,  navy-yard  Norfolk. 

Vandalia,  in  ordinary,  Norfolk. 

Si  Louis,  in  commission,  returning  from  East  In- 
dies. 

Cyan e,  preparing  for  sea,  navy-yard,  Norfolk, 

Levant,  in  commission,  in  the  Pacific. 

Portsmouth,  in  commission,  in  the  Pacific. 

Plymouth,  in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Albany,  on  the  stocks  at  N.  York. 

Germantown,  on  the  stocks  at  Philadelphia. 

St-  Mary's,  in  commission. 

Jamestown,  in  commission,  coast  of  Africa. 

Sloops  of  war,  second  class — 6. 

Ontario,  in  commission  as  a receiving  ship,  Balti- 
more. 

Decatur,  in  ordinary  at  the  navy-yard  Norfolk. 

Preble,  in  commission,  coast  of  Africa. 

Yorktown.  do  do 

Marion,  in  ordinary,  navy-yard,  Boston. 

Dale,  in  ordinary,  navy-yard,  New  York. 

Brigs — 8. 

Dolphin,  preparing  for  sea,  navy-yard,  Norfolk. 

Porpoise  in  commission. 

Somers,  commission — home  squadron. 

Truxton.  in  commission,  coastof  Africa. 

Bainbridge , in  commission,  coast  of  Brazil. 

Perry,  in  commission,  on  her  return  from  East 
Indies.  j 

Lawrence,  in  commission — home  squadron. 


Schooners — 8. 

Shark,  in  commission  in  l^e  Pacific  ocean. 

Boxtr,  in  ordinary  at  Boston 

Exptrimeal,  in  commission  as  a receiving  ship  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Flirt,  in  commission  as  a packet,  running  between 
Norfolk  and  Chagres. 

Wave,  in  commission,  on  coast  survey. 

Phenix,  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk. 

Oh-ka-by-e,  in  commission  as  a packet,  running  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Chagres. 

Steamers — 8. 

Mississippi,  in  ordinary  at  Boston. 

Fulton,  in  ordinary  N.  York. 

Union,  in  ordinary  at  Washington 

Princeton,  in  commission. 

Michigan,  in  commission  on  Lake  Erie. 

Poinsett,  in  ordinary  N.  York. 

Iron  Steamer,  on  the  stocks  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Water  Witch,  water  tank  at  Norfolk. 

Engineer,  tagboat  at  Norfolk. 

Store  ships — 4. 

Relief,  in  commission  Pacific. 

Erie,  in  commission  at  N.  York,  destined  foe  the 
Pacific. 

Lexington,  in  commission,  Mediterranean. 

Southampton,  repairing  for  sea  at  Norfolk  destined 
for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

General  Naval  Court  Martial.  The  official  paper  at 
Washington  says  that  the  general  naval  court  martial 
to  be  held  in  tiiat  city  on  the  2d  of  June,  has  been 
ordered  principally  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Philip  F. 
Voorhees,  on  charges  growing  out  of  his  proceedings 
while  in  command  of  the  frigate  Congress,  in  the 
river  Plate,  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  of  the  past  year.  The  court  is  compos- 
ed of  the  following  officers: 

Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  President;  Capts.  Charles 
G.  Ridgely,  John  Downes,  Stephen  Cassin,  Law- 
rence Kearney,  David  Geisinger,  Chas.  S.  Mccau- 
ley,  John  H.  Aulick  and  French  Forrest,  members; 
Benjamin  F.  HalJet,  Esq.  of  Boston,  Judge  Advo- 
cate. 

The  naval  medical  board.  Which  convened  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Asylum  on  the  first  instant,  lor 
the  examination  of  assistant  surgeons,  for  promotion, 
adjourned  sine  die  on  Friday. 

The  remains  of  Ihc  late  Capt.  Edward  Rutledge  Shub- 
rick  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  which  arrived  at  Charleston 
last  week  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Lexington,  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Philip’s  Church,  in  that 
city,  on  Thursday,  with  civil  and  military  honors. 

The  U.  S.  sloops  war  Jamestown  and  Yorktown,  the 
former  flag-ship  of  the  African  squadron,  were  to 
leeward  at  the  last  accounts  from  the  coast;  the  Pre- 
ble was  at  Port  Praya;  and  all  the  squadron  are  to  be 
at  that  port  on  the  10th  of  next  month. 

The  (J.  S.  ship  Raritan  and  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge, 
were  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  10th  of  April. 

The  U.  S.  Squadron,  which  sailed  from  Norfolk 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Stockton,  was 
spoken  on  the  6lh  instant,  25  miles  south  ol  the  Tor- 
tugas.  This  renders  it  certain  that  the  squadron  was 
destined  for  the  coastof  Mexico. 

Navy  Department — Orders  £fc.  May  16. 

Captain  Andrew  Filzhugh,  to  the  command  of  the 
steamer  Mississippi. 

Comma.  H.  A.  Adams,  to  the  Mississippi. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Smith,  to  the  Mississippi. 

Lieut.  Jno.  C.  Carter,  detached  from  the  receiving 
ship  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi. 

Lieut.  Wm.  A.  Farker,  ordered  to  tlie  Mississip- 
pi. 

Passed  Mid.  Jos.  N.  Barney,  detached  from  the  re- 
ceiving vessel  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  as  acting  master. 

Purser  L.  Warrington,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi, 

Passed  Mid.  Henry  Rogers  do  do 

Boatswin  Joshua  Bryant,  do  do 

Gunner  John  Martin,  detached  from  N.  York  yard, 
and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi. 

Carpenter  Joseph  Cux,  detached  from  Portsmouth 
yard,  and  ordered  to  the  Mississippi. 

Sailmaker  Thomas  J.  Boyce,  ordered  to  the  Mis 
sissippi. 

Purser  Thomas  Breese,  to  the  Boston  station  as 
inspector  of  provisions,  &c. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Commodore 
Sloat,  in  the  Pacific,  to  the  7tli  of  March.  The  Sa- 
vannah passed  several  weeks  of  the  winter  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Cogdell  to  take  passage  in  the  store- 
ship  Southampton^for  duty  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Passed  Midshipman  James  L.  Blair  to  the  hydro- 
graphical  office. 

May  2 6.  Lieut.  Jno.  A.  Davis  to  the  navy  yard 
alNorfolk. 
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The  United  States  ship  Plymouth,  some  time  dur- 
ing last  summer,  struck  on  a sunken  rock  off  the  is- 
land of  Mytelene,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  by 
which  accident  her  forefoot  sustained  some  damage, 
and  several  sheets  of  her  copper  were  rubbed  off. 
On  application  to  Vice  Anmiral  Baudin,  prefect  at 
Toulon,  permission  was  courteously  and  promptly 
given  to  take  the  Plymouth  into  dock;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  every  possible  facility  afforded 
to  repair  the  damages. 

The  IT.  S.  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  lying  at  Norfolk, 
is  to  be  fitted  out  for  sea  immediately. 

TheU.  S.  sloop  of  war  Boston  was  at  Montevideo 
on  the  12th  of  March. 

Capt  YV.  K.  Latimer,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  has  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

Orders. 

May  14.  Passed  Midshipman  J.  H.  Spotts,  to 
storeship  Southampton. 

Midshipman  W.  W.  Wilkinson,  detached  from 
Falmouth,  and  leave  three  months. 

Passed  Midshipman  J.  F.  Abbott,  leave  extended 
three  months,  and  permission  to  leave  the  U.  States. 

May  15.  Lieut.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  furlough  one 
year. 

Passed  Midshipman  A.D.  Harrell,  leave  extended 
three  months. 

Professor  T.  H.  Perry,  detached  from  duty — con- 
nected with  coast  survey,  and  waiting  orders. 

Ctiief  Engineer  C.  B.  Moss,  detached  from  duty 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  furlough  till  15th  December 
next. 

May  17  Passed  Midshipman  George  B.  Balch, 
order  to  the  Columbus  revoked,  and  to  the  storeship 
Southampton. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  D.  B.  Martin  to  steamer 
Mississippi. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  L.  Griffin  to  steamer 
Mississippi. 

Third  Assistant  Engineer  W.  F.  Mercier  to  stea- 
mer Mississippi. 

Passed  Midshipman  R.  A.  Knapp  cashiered. 

May  19.  Captain  Andrew  Fitzhugh  to  command 
the  U.  S steamer  Mississippi. 

Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  Surgeon  A.  G.  Gam- 
brill,  Lieut.  Wm.  Smith,  Lieut.  Wm.  A.  Parker, 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Sherman,  Purser  Lewis  War- 
rington, Passed  Midshipman  Henry  Rogers,  Boats- 
wain Joshua  Bryant,  Sailmaker  Thos.  J.  Boyce,  to 
U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi. 

Passed  Midshipman  J.  N.  Barney,  detached  from 
receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia,  to  U.  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi, as  acting  master. 

Lieut.  John  C.  Carter,  detached  from  receiving 
ship  at  N.  York,  to  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi. 

Gunner  John  Martin,  detached  from  navy  yard  at 
N.  York,  to  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi. 

Carpenter  Joseph  Cox,  detached  from  navy  yard 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  to  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi. 

Commander  Samuel  Mercer,  detached  from  navy 
yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Commander  Stephen  B.  Wilson,  ordered  to  the 
navy  yard  at  Boston,  in  place  of  Commander  Sam- 
uel Mercer,  relieved. 

Purser  Thomas  Breese,  to  navy  yard  at  Boston,  as 
inspector  of  provisions,  & c. 

Passed  Midshipman  D.  R.  Lambert,  detached 
from  receiving  ship  at  N.  York,  to  U.  S.  storeship 
Erie. 

Purser  Edward  Bissell,  leave  of  absence  renewed 
for  three  months. 

May  22.  Carpenter  Fras.  Sagee,  detached  from 
naval  asylum  and  waiting  orders. 

Carpenter  James  Magill,  to  naval  asylum. 
Midshipman  W.  K.  Bridge,  detached  from  re- 
ceiving ship  Ohio,  and  to  steatner  Mississippi. 

Midshipman  James  Wiley,  detached  from  receiv- 
ing ship  at  Baltimore,  and  to  steamer  Mississippi. 
Midshipman  John  Walcott,  to  steamer  Mississippi. 
Midshipman  O.  C.  Badger,  do.  do. 

Midshipman  Fras.  Gregory,  do.  do. 

Midshipman  T.  S.  Fillebrown,  do.  do. 

May  23.  J1  board  for  the  examination  of  midship- 
men is  directed  to  be  convened  at  the  naval  asylum, 

Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  June  next,  of 
which  Commodore  George  C.  Read  is  appointed 
president,  Commodores  Thos.  Ap  Catesby  Jones  and 
M.  C.  Perry,  and  Captains  E.  A.  Lavallette  and 
Isaac  Mayo,  members. 

Lieut.  YVm.  P.  Griffiin,  detached  from  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  station,  and  leave  three  months. 

Lieut.  Edward  C.  Bowers,  detached  from  receiv- 
ing ship  ai  Boston,  and  leave  three  months. 

Lieut.  John  Mooney,  ordered  to  the  receiving 
ship  at  Boston. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  John  T.  Mason,  to  the 
receiving  ship  at  Norfolk. 

May  24  Lieut.  R.  D.  Thornburn  detached  from 
navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  wailing  orders. 


The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  Commander  Bruce,  had 
left  Monrovia  for  the  coast. 

The  Liberia  Herald  says  that  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Preble  has  been  most  unfortunate  as  re- 
gards the  health  of  her  crew.  The  last  intelligence 
from  her  gives  seventeen  as  her  loss  by  death,  and 
seventy  on  the  sick  list. 

The  Columbus.  74,  Com.  Biddle,  Capt.  J.  W.  Wy- 
man, is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from  N.  York  for  Chi- 
na. She  has  870  men  on  board.  She  takes  out 
Hon.  Alexander  Everett,  the  newly  appointed  mi- 
nister or  commissioner  of  our  government  to  China. 
The  treaty  entered  into  by  Mr.  Cushing  will  be  con- 
summated on  the  deck  of  that  ship  on  her  arrival  at 
Canton,  after  which  the  Columbus  will  make  a brief 
sojourn  in  the  Chinese  seas,  touching  at  several  ports 
in  the  Pacific,  and  return  to  the  United  States,  via 
Cape  Horn.  She  will  be  absent  12  or  18  months. 

The  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  has  been  taken  into 
dock  al  the  navy  yard,  Boston,  for  the  examination 
of  her  bottom,  and  after  that  she  is  to  be  fitted  out 
for  sea  with  all  despatch. 

Suit  against  Lieut.  Wilkes.  The  National  In- 
telligencer makes  the  following  statement: — 

Circuit  court.  We  briefly  noticed  in  Saturday’s 
naper  the  result  of  the  very  interesting  cause  of 
Dinsman,  Babb,. and  Roberts  vs.  Wilkes,  which  has 
been  tried  before  the  honorable  Chief  Judge  Cranch 
and  an  intelligent  jury,  and  which  had  occupied 
their  attention  for  the  long  space  of  eight  days.  The 
verdict,  as  we  learn,  was  a general  one,  awarding 
§500  damages  in  the  case  of  Dinsman  and  Babb. 
We  understand  that  the  jury,  after  rendering  these 
two. verdicts,  signed  a paper  setting  forth  that  they 
found  for  the  plaintiffs,  believing,  however,  that  the 
defendant  was  justified  in  all  his  acts  save  that  of 
imprisonment  in  a foreign  port  and  neglect  whilst 
there  of  the  plaintiffs.  In  the  same  paper  the  jury 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  was 
justified  in  all  his  acts  towards  Owen  Roberts,  and 
therefore,  in  that  case,  fed  for  the  defendant. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  says: 
“The  Sun’s”  report  of  Capt.  Wilkes’  trial  nas  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  I imagine  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fine 
will  be  fully  justified.  Some  persons  may  be  una- 
ble to  account  for  the  distinction  made  as  to  Roberts, 
who  seems  to  have  participated  in  the  captain’s  dis- 
pensations pro  rata  with  the  others.  The  distinc- 
tion, 1 presume,  was  made  because  of  Roberts  hav- 
ing signed  the  articles  after  having  heard  them  read, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  ptisonal  knowledge  of  the 
import  of  the  articles  by  the  others.  If  the  captain 
had  “no  right  to  send  prisoners  on  shore,  for  con- 
finement,” as  Lieut.  Porter  testifies,  Roberts  was 
clearly  entitled  to  damages  also,  especially  as  the 
captain  was  so  forward  to  “take  the  responsibility;” 
and  how  any  part  of  the  jury  could  justify  the  cap- 
tain in  all  lus  acts  towards  Roberts,  is  rather  mys- 
tical. 

The  Stockton  squadron.  The  United  States 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  steamer  Princeton  and 
other  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  had  arrived  at  VeraCruz  a few  days  be- 
fore the  sailing  of  the  Eugenia.  The  usual  friendly 
salutes  were  exchanged  between  the  squadron  and 
the  Mexican  fortifications. 

American  African  swadron.  The  U.  S.  ship 
Jamestown,  Commander  Cunningham,  arrived  at 
Monrovia  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  Port  Praya. 

The  Macedonian.  Henry  Etting,  Purser,  U.  S. 
frigate  “ Macedonian ,”  has  sent  to  the  4th  auditor  of 
the  treasury  §451  23,  which  sum  was  subscribed  on 
board  that  ship,  while  on  her  late  cruize,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
were  lost  in  the  “Grampus.” 

American  gulf  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Falmouth,  the  Somers  and  the  Lawrence, 
were  still  at  anchor  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the  20th  uit. 

Colt’s  sub  marine  battery.  The  secretaries 
of  war  and  the  navy,  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred by  the  last  house  of  representatives,  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  Colt’s  sub-marine  bat- 
tery is  nothing  new;  that  he  is  entitled  to  neither 
praise  nor  reward;  and  that  he  has  only  availed  him- 
self of  Fulton’s  stationary  torpedoes  and  Professor 
Hare’s  galvanic  current.  It  appears  from  the  com- 
munication of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  however, 
that  all  Mr.  Colt’s  labors  have  not  been  for  nought. 
He  has  received  from  that  department  over  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  on  his  Own  account,  and  over  two 
thousand  dollars  for  experiments — amounting,  in  all, 
to  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

Steam*  Vessels.  An  important  and  interesting 
return  has  been  just  published  by  order  of  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  Admiral  Dundas,  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  steam  vessels  in  foreign 
ports  in  which  her  majesty  may  have  consular  agents. 
The  return,  although  a few  statements  hav6  uut  yet 


been  received  includes  most  naval  stations  of  impor- 
tance in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  occupies 
20  folio  pages  of  print,  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
various  steamers  at  the  several  ports,  their  tonnage, 
where  built,  and  when;  the  length,  breadth,  horso 
power,  and  draught  of  water  of  each  such  vessel; 
also  stating  whether  it  was  an  English  or  foreign  en- 
gineer; and  what  armament  it  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing. 

There  are  also  appended  remarks  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  vessels  are  occupied,  to  whom  they  be- 
i^tig,  &c.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
number  of  steamers  at  each  of  the  ports  mentioned: 
At  Odessa  25;  Stockholm  55;  Gottenburg  1;  Carl- 
scrona  3;  Ystad  2;  Christiana  10;  Copenhagen  2; 
Elsmor  1;  Aalbor  3;  Randers  1;  Flensburgh  1; 
Kiel  12;  Husum  5;  (besides  two  building;)  at 
Dantzic  2;  Rostock  2;  Lubcck  4,  Hamburgh  8; 
Bremen  7;  Embden  1;  Amsterdam  7;  Rotterdam 
31;  Antwerp  4 (including  the  British  Queen,  which 
went  twice  to  New  York,  and  was  then  sold  to  tho 
Belgian  government;)  Calais  3;  Havre-de-Grace  41; 
St.  Malo  2;  Brest  8;  Nantes  21;  Charente  4;  Bor- 
deaux 27;  Bayonne  1;  Marseilles  10;Corsica  4;  Corun- 
na 1;  Cadi*  5;  Balearic  Islands  1;  Lisbon  8;  Oporto 
2;  Genoa  9;  Cagliari  3;  Leghorn  4;  Naples  4;  Paler- 
mo 1;  Trieste  14;  Venice  2,  Greece  1 (the  only  one 
in  the  country,)  Alexandria  3 on  the  sea  and  5 on  the 
Nile;  Portland,  United  States  11;  New  York  88;  on 
Lake  Champlain  5;  Lake  Ontario  9;  Lake  Erie  &c. 
44;  Philadelphia  18;  Baltimore]!;  Norfolk  United 
States  2;  Charleston  13;  Savannah  18;  Mobile  Ala- 
bama 40;  New  Orleans  3;  Galveston  Texas  2;  Vera 
Cruz  5;  Caraocas,  Venezuela  1;  Valparaiso  2;  Rio  de 
Janeiro  27;  Bahia  3 

The  monster  gun  for  the  American  navy.  The 
heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  ordered  some  time  ago  in 
lii is  town  to  be  made  for  the  “Princeton,”  United 
States  steam  frigate,  is  now  approaching  to  comple- 
tion; and  being  the  largest  cannon  ever  made  in  this 
country,  and  requiring  in  its  construction  great  skill 
and  attention  to  perfect  it  as  a solid  mass,  it  has  be- 
come an  object  of  considerable  interest  and  curiosity 
among  nautical  and  scientific  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Princeton  had  on 
board  a gun  of  great  weight  and  calibre,  which,  last 
year,  burst  on  being  fired,  while  a large  party  of 
American  officers  were  present  to  view  the  vessel 
by  which  several  parlies  lost  their  lives,  including 
the  secretary  of  state.  It  is  in  lieu  of  the  gun  then 
destroyed,  which  was  of  malleable  iron,  and  made 
imperfectly,  of  the  same  material,  (requiring,  if  well 
made,  less  bulk  fora  given  strength  than  cast  iron.) 

The  gun  was  manufactured  in  the  solid,  by  Mr. 
Horsfall  at  his  “Mersey  Steel  and  iron  works,”  and 
being  of  great  strength,  and  proportionate  thickness, 
the  securely  welding  or  conglomerating  the  whole 
from  pieces  into  one  equal  mass,  before  turning  and 
boring,  required  the  utmost  effort  of  modern  skill 
and  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery  in  heating  and 
fashioning  it.  In  the  rough  it  was  nearly  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  little  short  of  thirty  in  diameter  at  the 
thicker  end.  A round  shaft  of  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter was  first  formed,  and  on  this,  as  a foundation, 
were  successively  liminated  wedges  of  iron  placed 
longitudinally,  on  edge,  and  reversed  in  position  so 
as  to  fit.  These,  placed  round  the  original  spindle, 
were  (as  well  as  the  shaft)  brought  to  a white  heat, 
and  securely  welded  by  a hammer,  eight  tons  in 
weight,  worked  by  steam.  Another  layer,  in  like 
manner,  was  added  over  the  former,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  was  of  the  requisite  thickness  throughout. 
When  thus  so  far  fashioned,  and  proved  to  be  per- 
fect and  equal  in  all  its  pai  ls,  the  mass — a most  cre- 
ditable and,  indeed,  extraordinary  specimen  of  forg- 
ed work — was  sent  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett 
& Co.,  engine  makers  and  founders. 

The  gun,  as  sent  to  the  foundry,  weighed  11  tons 
3 cvvt.  2 qrs.  11  lb.  Iri  the  turning  and  boring  it 
was  reduced  in  weight  about  2 tons  1 ewt.  The 
length  of  the  cannon,  now  that  it  is  turned  and  bor- 
ed, is  13  feet,  and  the  bore  12  feet  in  length,  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  leaving  a thickness  of  solid  me- 
tal of  one  foot  at  the  breech.  In  form  the  piece  is 
plain  and  unassuming  in  appearance,  without  raised 
mouldings  or  rings,  (on  the  French  system,)  the  ob- 
ject being  to  attain  the  required  strength  at  each 
point,  without  useless  metal;  and  the  whole  taper- 
ing nearly  equally  from  the  breech,  which  is  27| 
inches  in  diameter,  to  the  muzzle,  which  is  19  in- 
ches— giving  a thickness  of  metal  to  it  as  a tube  of 
7J  inches  at  the  former,  and  3.1  inches  at  the  latter. 
The  model  for  this  gun  was  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  ordered  it,  and  was  made  on  an  inch  and 
a half  scale. 

The  turning  and  boring  occupied  over  a space  of 
nearly  three  months,  though  the  operation  is  by  no 
mean  slow,  considering  the,  quantity  of  metal  to  ue 
cut  away  at  a gradual  and  cautious  rate  to  prevent 
any  imperfection.  The  first  drill  inlroduced  was 
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even  inches  in  diameter;  and  about  a foot  from  it,  a 
10-inch  boring-head  followed  on  the  same  shaft, 
making  a bore  of  10  inches  at  once.  An  11J  inch 
drilling  was  next  used,  and  finally  one  of  12  inches. 
The  gun,  finally  adjusted  in  the  lathe,  was  turned, 
the  borers  being  stationary.  The  finishing  opera- 
tion with  the  12-inch  drill  took  three  successive  days 


asking  if  it  suited  my  convenience  or  not? — is  that 
the  question,  sir?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  question,  precisely,  sir?” 
“Then,  sir,  my  answer  is,  if  it  cost  me  an  arrest 
and  trial  by  court  martial  the  next  hour — ay,  sir,  if 
the  serretary  of  the  navy  himself,  or  even  the  presi- 
dent, stood- present,  1 should  turn  to  you,  sir,  in  the 
presence  of  them  all,  and  the  boat’s  crew  in  thebar- 


and  nights  without  intercession,  the  engine  being 
kept  at  work,  lest  by  ceasing  even  for  q short  time  gain, — and  looking  you  straight  in  the  face,  and  let- 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  iron  might,  from  ting  you  see  that  1 understood  my  rank  and  my  digni- 
ty, as  well  as  you  did  yours, — I would  turn  to  the 
officer  of  my  boat,  and  tell  him,  in  a clear  and  dis- 
tinct tone,  so  that  no  mistake  should  occur  about  it 
— “Mr.  Officer,  back  your  boat  in,  sir,  and  take  cap- 
tain R on  board  Ins  ship,  and  follow  his  di 


alternate  heat  and  cold,  prevent  the  production  of 
tire  desired  trueness  of  the  bore,  or  leave  a mark. 
As  it  is,  the  bore  is  as  fine  and  smooth  as  that  of  a first 
rate  fowling  piece;  and  the  exterior  of  the  gun  is 
equally  bright  and  even. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  breech  a large  hole  is 
drilled  to  admit  a thick  bolt,  with  a large  bead,  to  be 
counter  sunk  in  the  rounded  cup  or  basin  of  the 
breech,  where  the  charge  will  be  deposited, 
bolt  terminates  exteriorly  in  a strong  screw,  upon 
which  will  be  secured  the  outer  or  terminating 
breech  piece  as  a finish;  and  this  pin  is  so  massve  at 
the  head,  and  will  be  so  closely  fitted,  that  it  will 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  gun,  and  cannot  be 


rection,  sir.”  * * * There  was  during  this  dis- 

cussion a serious  and  anxious  stillness  on  the  part  of 
all  the  listeners— every  one  regretting,  and  every 
This  one  fearing,  a fatal  result;  but  this  reply  set  the  table 

in  a roar,  and  even  Captain  R , who  found 

that  every  thing  had  been  conceded  to  him,  looked 
alone  as  il  he  had  rather  not  have  joined  the  battle. 
But  what  could  he  saj?  And  yet  he  did  say  a 


pretty  good  thing,  under  the  circumstances.  “Well, 
blown  out  by  any  explosion  which  the  peice  will  I says  he,  “I  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  me 


bear.  In  looking  through  this  hole  (now  open)  the 
whole  resembles  a huge  telescope. 

The  piece  will  be  poised  on  its  carriage  on  strong 
trunnions  of  8^  inches  long,  forged  upon  a massive 
iron  belt  or  ring  encircling  the  gun  near  its  rentre. 
The  belt  is  11|  inches  in  width,  and  3^  in  thickness, 
and  will  also  be  brightly  polished.  It  will  be  put  on 
in  a hot  state,  so  as  to  contract  in  cooling,  like  the 
tire  of  a wheel.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  belt 
(which  cannot  move  towards  the  breach,  from  the 
increasing  thickness  of  the  gun;  as  well  as  a small 
flanche)  a groove  or  flat  ribbon  indenture  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  gun.  Round  this  a hoop  or  belt  of 
iron  will  be  put  on  to  fit  flushly,  but  not  welded;  and 
over  this  another  strong  hoop  of  iron  will  be  driven 
on  hot,  and  in  contracting  will  clip  the  other  so 
tightly  that  the  trunnion  belt  will  become  immovea- 
ble, or,  as  it  were,  in  one  mass  with  the  gun,  to  re- 
sist all  recoil  or  shock,  the  gun  itself  not  being  wea- 
kened in  the  least  degree  by  any  drilling  or  perfora- 
tion to  secure  the  belt. 

The  balls  which  this  monster  gun  will  carry  will 
each  be  Ilf  inches  in  diameter,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
being  left  lor  windborc,  and  will  each  weigh  in  cast 
iron  236  lbs.— so  that  the  piece  is  in  reality  a “236 
pounder.”  Before  delivery  it  will  be  proved  at 
Bootle  Bay,  with  a double  charge  of  gunpowder 
(45  lbs.)  and  two  bails,  weighing  (of  course  alto- 
gelherj  472  lbs.  It  will  be  covered  during  the  ex- 
periments with  mats  and  sand,  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  any  accident  from  disruption — though 
tins,  from  its  admirable  and  scientific  construction, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  apprehended.  The  Princeton 
is,  we  learn,  to  be  here  shortly  to  take  the  monster 
on  board.  [ Witmer's  Liverpool  Neics  Letter. 

A scratch  at  rank.  The  following  story,  if  ap- 
plied to  matters  where  doubtful  rights  and  doubtful 
honor  were  involved,  may  go  far  to  show  the  result 
of  concession,  if  dope  in  good  feeling. 

Mr.  Editor:  I was  once  dining  at  the  hospitable 
residence  of  one  of  our  consuls  abroad  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  two  officers  of  our  navy  were  also 
at  table.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  bot- 
tle had  circulated,  a discussion  arose  about  relative 
rank.  Both  these  officers  were  of  equal  rank,  be- 
ing both  “master  commandants.”  One,  however, 
was  “flag  captain”  on  board  the  commodore’s  ship, 
arid  the  other  commanded  a sloop  of  war.  I believe 
the  latter,  by  this  circumstance,  was  a little  in  ad- 
vance in  temporary  rank  over  the  former.  Be  this  as 
it  may, “the  flag  captain”  was  by  far  the  best  natur 
ed  of  the  two,  whilst  all  ice  landsmen  believed  that 
he  as  flag  captain,  and  on  board  the  biggest  sloop, 
“a  double  decker,”  was  surely  the  greatest  man  of 
the  two. 

After  a long  discussion,  in  which  this  “flag  cap- 
tain” tried  (rather  facetiously  perhaps,)  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  outranked  the  sloop  of  war  commander , 
the  latter  gathered  all  his  argument  into  what  he 
called  “n  real  clincker .”  “Now,  sir,”  says  he,  “sup- 
pose I was  on  shore,  and  I went  down  to  the  wharf 
or  landing  place,  and  not  finding  my  boat  there, saw 
you  landing  in  your  boat  from  the  flag  ship,  and  I 
told  you  l wanted  your  boat  to  go  on  board  my  ves- 
sel, without  asking  you  whether  the  same  suited  your 
convenience  or  not— now,  I ask  you  to  say  what, 
according  to. rank  and  discipline,  would  be  your  an- 
swer?” 

The  “flag  captain”  looked  at  him  with  assumed 
sternness,  and  after  repeating  the  words  to  know 
that  he  exactly  understood  it,  saying,  “1,  the  flag 
captain  of  the  fleet— commanding  in  reality  the 
commodore's  double  decker— just  landing  id  my  own 
boat,  and  being  told  by  you  that  you  wanted  my  boat 
So  go  on  board  your  little  sloop  of  war,  and  without 


to  let  your  boat  alone,  aud  hire  a skiff,  rather  than 
to  get  such  a scratch."  [JV*.  I'".  Evening  Gazette. 

The  Sicilian  frigate.  This  fine,,  looking  vessel 
is  now  in  complete  order,  and  has  been  open  to  visi- 
ters from  shore  for  several  days  past.  She  sits  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water  opposite  the  battery,  and 
really  looks  as  pretty  and  graceful  a craft  as  any  one 
would  desire  to  see.  Every  one  was  surprised  when 
the  announcement  was  first  made  of  the  arrival  of  a 
frigate  belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  monarch — no 
one  ever  thinking  of  seeing  such  a flag  here.  But 
it  appears  that  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has 
quite  a respectable  fleet,  comprising  half  a dozen 
large  war  vessels,  besides  fifteen  or  twenty  steamers, 
which  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  go- 
vernment mails  between  the  different  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  hut  which  can  be  called  into  action 
very  speedily.  We  understand  that  the  officers  of 
the  frigate  have  been  quite  astonished  at  the  size, 
beauty,  and  business  activity  of  New  York.  They 
greatly  admire  our  magnificent  bay,  so  like  their 
own  beautiful  bay  of  Naples.  A number  of  the 
officers  are  on  their  way  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to 
have  a peep  at  that  great  American  wonder  before 
they  return  to  Europe.  They  ate  a very  fine  gentle 
manly  set  of  men,  and  the  mariners  are  tough  fel- 
lows, neat  and  clean.  The  vessel  is  well  kept  and 
in  beautiful  order.  We  understand  that  the  frigate 
will  visit  Boston  immediately  on  leaving  N.  York, 
and  then  return  to  the  Mediterranean. 

[JV\  York  Herald. 

The  British  navt.  The  British  navy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Register,  embraces  490  mounted  war  ves- 
sel-, besides  202  steamships.  These  vessels  carry 
lb, 846  guns,  to  say  nothing  of  muskets,  sabres,  cut- 
lasses, & c.,  and  this  number  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased according  to  exigencies.  The  royal  service 
has  186  admirals,  rear  admirals  and  vice  admirals; 
718  captains;  1,631  lieutenants,  and  30,000  sailors. 
The  marine  corps  numbers  40,000. 

The  steam  navy  of  France.  A Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  the 
steam  navy  of  France,  is  composed  of  four  frigates, 
20  guns  each,  one  of  540,  and  three  of  450  horse 
power;  one  sloop  of  20  guns,  320  horse  power; 
twenty-three  sloops  of  6 guns  each,  all  of  160  horse 
power;  18  vessels  of  30  to  120  horse  power,  each 
armed  with  4 to  6 small  pieces;  17  transatlantic 
steamships;  13  of  these  vessels  are  of  450  horse 
power,  and  can  be  armed  as  corvettes — 80  war  stea- 
mers, 6 of  220  horse  power,  and  12  of  120  to  160 
horse  power,  are  used  in  transporting  the  mail  to 
Algiers,  &c.  Total  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  capable  of  being  armed  98.  The  number 
of  steamers  employed  in  commerce  in  the  France,  is 
108.  Total  of  all  steamboats  in  France  206. 

Comparative  despatch.  A London  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Courier,  instances  as  s ome- 
thing  wonderful  the  refitting  of  a British  frigate 
that  was  unrigged,  in  thirty  six  hours.  She  had  just 
arrived  from  a foreign  station;  and  had  been  “strip- 
ped,” when  orders  were  received  fiom  the  admiral- 
ty to  instantly  re-fit,  which  was  done  in  the  time  as 
above  stated.  We  think  we  can  mention  an  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  despatch  performed  aboard 
of  a American  ship  of  war,  which  beats  John 
Bull’s  alacrity  all  to  pieces.  When  Commodore 
Porter  was  in  the  frigate  Essex,  in  the  Pacific,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  had  occasion  to 
overhaul  the  lower  rigging  of  his  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs,  and  while  lying  at  one  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands  an  opportunity  was  afforded.  His  ac- 
tive and  gallant  crew  commenced  operations  one 
morning  at  break  of  day,  unbent  all  the  sails,  sent 
down  topgallant,  top-sail,  and  lower  yards,  royal 


masts,  top-gallant  masts  and  top-masts,  rigged  in 
flying  jib.  and  jib-boom,  and  unrigged  the  Essex 
completely  to  her  lower  masts.  The  necessary  re- 
pairs were  then  made,  and  before  sundown,  on  the 
same  day,  she  was  fully  ready  again,  and  was  rea- 
dy to  go  to  sea  and  flog  any  British  frigate  of  her 
size  then  afloat.  [Phila.  Cliron. 

From  a London  paper  of  April  7. 

The  subject  of  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  at  all 
times  of  high  concernment,  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment of  special  interest  and  of  vital  importance. 
After  a peace  of  thirty  years,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier 
truly  observed  in  the  discussionjthe  other  evening  or. 
the  state  of  the  navy,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show, 
not  merely  our  countrymen  but  foreigners  also,  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  art  of  ship-building. 
That  the  system  we  have  hitherto  pursued  in  build- 
ing ships  is  vicous,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  and  characteristic  passage  from  the 
speech  of  the  gallant  member  for  Marylebone: 

“With  respect  to  the  Queen,  it  appeared  that  she 
was  very  nearly  half  built,  as  the  Royal  Frederick, 
before  she  was  changed.  But  she  had  failed.  She 
had  been  since  taken  into  Chatham  dork-yard,  where 
a false  bow  had  been  stuck  on  her.  A large  gripe, 
making  her  four  or  five  feet  longer,  was  added  to  her 
bow,  but  that  not  being  sufficient,  she  had  actually 
to  get  a false  stern  on,  as  it  was  found  that  she  could 
not  steer.  She  had  actually  got  a bustle  on.  [Laugh- 
ter.] So  much  for  the  Queen.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
He  would  next  come  to  the  Boscawen.  She  was 
laid  down  in  1814  as  a seventy-four,  but  in  1819  she 
was  changed  into  an  eighty-gun  ship,  and  in  1834, 
after  eight  years’ seasoning,  she  was  turned  into  a 
seventy-ciun  vessel.  The  Union,  after  laying  out 
.£13,000  in  repairs  upon  her,  was  pulled  to  pieces. 
The  Station,  46;  Tigris,  46;  Jason,  46;  Severn,  46; 
Porcupine,  20;  Pheasant,  18;  Redwing,  18;Seascout, 
10;  and  Vindictive,  were  also  all  pulled  to  pieces.  If 
the  same  accident  happened  to  the  present  govern- 
ment which  occurred  to  their  predecessors,  and  if  a 
new  surveyor  of  the  navy  were  got,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  as  many  more  vessels  now  in  service 
would  be  also  pulled  to  pieces.  Independent  of  that 
enormous  number  of  ships,  they  had  the  following 
three-deckers  building:  The  Royal  Albert,  built  af- 
ter the  plan  of  Mr.  Laing  When  the  present  sur- 
veyor came  into  office  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  was  one 
of  those  who  complained  to  him  that  they  had  alrea- 
dy gone  to  loo  great  breadth  in  their  three-deckers, 
and  yet  the  Royal  Albert  was  built  one  foot  broader 
and  sixteen  feet  longer  than  the  Queen.  He  had 
that  fact  from  the  builder,  who,  perhaps,  might  have 
led  him  into  error.  Now,  when  they  considered  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  sails,  and  the  great  size  of 
the  yards,  where,  he  would  ask,  were  they  to  get 
men  to  work  them?  [Hear,  hear.]  Really,  when 
he  saw  a man  on  one  of  the  lower  yards  of  a three- 
Jecker,  he  could  not  imagine  how  he  was  able  to  do 
any  thing  whatever.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
they  intended  going  to  the  planet  Saturn  for  seamen, 
as  it  was  said  that  fellows  there  had  a breadth  of 
some  two  feet  between  their  eyes.  [Laughter. | The 
other  ships  of  the  line  building  were,  Royal  I rede- 
rick,  110;  Victoria,  HO;  Prince  of  Wales,  110; 
Royal  Sovereign,  110g.  Ordered:  Marlborough, 
110;  Windsor  Castle,  110.  Two  deckers,  Princess 
Royal,  90;  Aboukir,  90;  Exmouth,  90;  Hannibal, 
90;  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  90;  Algiers,  90;  all  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Symonds.  These  made  altogether  thirteen 
large  ships  from  90  up  to  110  guns,  besides  which 
they  had  another  pretty  list  of  seven  80-gun  ships 
building,  all  laid  down  after  the  plan  of  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds.  They  were  all  commenced  by  the  late  go- 
vernment, and  were  as  follows:  The  Mars,  Majes- 
tic, Colossus,  Lion,  Madras,  Brunswick,  Sanspareil. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  attach  the  same  blame  to  the 
80-gun  ships  as  to  the  Royal  Albert  and  the  Queen, 
as  he  believed  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  Van- 
guard was  an  uncommonly  fine  vessel.  She  had 
certainly  the  fault  of  not  having  a single  gun  out  at 
the  stern.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  blame  of 
that  was  to  be  attached  to  the  late  board  of  admi- 
ralty or  not;  but  if  it  was  extraordinary  that  the 
surveyor  should  propose  twelve  years  ago  to  con- 
struct a ship  that  had  not  a single  gun  at  her  stern, 
and  that  could  nut  fire  a shot  if  chased  by  a French 
vessel  of  superior  power,  it  was  ten  times  worse  to 
build  such  a ship  at  the  present  day,  and  yet  they 
had  the  Queen  unable  to  fire  a single  gun  Irom  her 
stern  bows.  He  trusted,  however,  that  ttie  gallant 
admiral  would  be  able  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
changed  that  rule,  and  that  no  other  vessels  would 
be  built  with  this  serious  omission.  They  had  also 
three  80-gun  ships  ordered:  The  Agamemnon,  laid 
down  by  Admiral  Hayes;  Irresistible,  laid  down  by 
Sir  W.  Symonds;  and  the  Cressy,  laid  down  by  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture.  The  next  class  of 
vessels  were  the  50-gun  frigates,  of  which  two  were 
buildiDg:  one  commenced  by  the  late  government, 
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the  Constance,  laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Synionds;  and 
the  Raleigh,  by  Mr.  Finchum.  In  addition  to  these 
they  had  ordered  the  Severn,  50,  r inchum;  Leander 
50,  Biake;  Spanner  50.  Blake;  Liffey  50,  Symonds; 
Arethusa  50,  Synionds;  Active  36,  Symonds;  Sybil 
36,  Symonds;  Thetis  36,  Naval  Architecture;  Chesa- 
peake 36,  Symonds.  They  had  then  of  26-gun  fri- 
gates building,  the  Alarm,  Creole,  Malacca,  and  the 
Niobe,  all  from  the  plans  of  Sir  W.  Symonds.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  fatigue  the  house  by 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  smaller  vessels.” 

It  might  be  concluded  that  a different  system 
would  be  pursued  in  reference  to  that  new  element 
in  the  art  of  war,  we  mean  steam  vessels;  but,  no: 
it  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  same  gallant 
authority,  that  the  Retribution,  though  of  1,640  tons 
burden,  or  of  a size  larger  than  a frigate,  does  not 
carry  a single  gun  on  her  main  deck;  and  that  the 
Terrible,  still  larger,  being  1,830  tons,  had  absolute- 
ly no  stern  guns,  at  all.  The  same  complaint  is 
made  of  the  Samson,  of  which  ship  it  is  further  said, 
her  machinery  is  in  (he  worst  possible  position. 
Hear,  on  this  point,  the  gallant  commodore. 

“He  could  defy  them  to  fire  a shot  through  her  en- 
gine house  without  knocking  away  some  material 
part  of  her  machinery,  so  that  he  considered  it  ab- 
solutely absurd  to  talk  of  her  as  a vessel  of  war. 
[Hear,  hear,  hear.]  Then  they  had  the  Firebrand, 
in  which  Capt.  Corry  went  out,  and  reported  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  fire  off  a gun  from  her 
stern.  Of  the  Vulcan  he  would  say  nothing,  as  he 
had  not  3een  her  himself.  The  Cyclops  was  at  first 
intended  for  a frigate,  but  was  obliged  to  be  altered. 
The  Gorgon  was  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
sooner  she  was  brought  down  to  be  a corvette  the 
better.  He  next  catne  to  the  steam-sloops,  of  which 
they  had  24.  They  cost  the  country  altogether  a 
sum  of  ^462  104,  without  including  the  machinery, 


practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  ships,  [hear,  hear,]  because  it  is  all  very  well  for 
the  honorable  and  gallant  admiral  to  say,  as  he  has 
done,  to  night,  ‘in  the  last  war  our  ships  were  of  a 
clumsy  and  unscientific  construction,  but  they  sailed 
after  and  overtook  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them 
even  when  manned  by  a superior  force.’  That  does 
not  prove  thatour  ships  were  good,  but  that  our  sai- 
lors were  so  expert,  enterprising,  and  skilful,  that 
with  inferior  ships,  the  natural  qualities  of  which 
were  far  less  good  than  those  of  our  opponents,  they 
contrived  to  make  them  sail  better  and  to  beat  ships 
of  a superior  description  manned  by  less  skilful  sai- 
lors; and  that  thus,  by  their  valor  and  skill,  our  sai- 
lors triumphed  over  that,  among  other  difficulties  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  [hear,  hear;]  for  the 
French  ships  we  took  were  admitted  by  every  body 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  ships  by  which  they  were 
overtaken  and  captured,  [hear,  hear.]  Therefore  I 
must  say,  that  though  the  allusion  to  such  an  event 
is  a fair  reminiscence  of  former  glories,  it  should  be 
appealed  to  rather  to  show  the  spirit  of  our  sailors 
than  the  good  qualities  of  the  ships  of  that  day. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  by  every  body  who  has  at  all 
turned  his  attention  to  the  matter  that  perhaps  there 
is  no  problem  in  science,  no  problem  in  mathema- 
tics, more  difficult  than  to  say  what  is  the  best  con- 
struction of  a shtp  destined  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
First  of  all,  it  is  not  very  easy,  on  strict  mathemati- 
cal principles,  to  say  beforehand  what  form  of  solid 
body  is  best  adapted  to  go  rapidly  through  a fluid.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  should  be  the  floating 
line  of  the  ship  when  launched,  and  what  construc- 
tion, will  give  the  greatest  steadiness.  But  all  those 
are  qualities  which  a man  of  war  should  have.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  say  beforehand  where  the  centre 
of. gravity  should  be  placed  or  how  the  rigging 
should  affect  it;  & yet  these  were  points  just  as  neces- 


which  he  supposed  costas  much  more,  and  out  ofisary  to  the  sailing  qualities  as  the  adaptation  of  the 
the  entire  number,  he  would  not  except  one  when  ] hull  to  its  progress  rapidly  through  the  water.  Your 
he  declared  they  were  only  fit  for  packets  to  carry  j practical  man  cannot  do.  this.  He  may  give  you  his 
troops  [Hear  ] It  was  impossible  that  a shot  experience  of  this  ship  or  that.  He  may  say  the 
could  enter  the  engine-house  of  any  one  of  them  i ship  you  submit  to  him  resembles  some  good  sailer 


without  destroying  the  machinery'. 


he  is  acquainted  with,  or  possesses  what,  in  his  view, 


The  most  uninstructed,  self-satisfied,  pragmatical  , are  requisites  of  good  sailing;  but  he  cannot  tell 
cockney  that  ever  strayed  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow-  i Jou  beforehand  on  what  principle  its  construction 
bells,  cannot  have  proceeded  further  than  Woolwich  depends,  [hear,  hear.]  Again,  the  man  of  science, 
without  perceiving  that  the  government  are  in  pos-  I though  he  may  tell  you,  on  scientific  principles,  the  ' 
session  of  iron  steamers,  and  he  will  immediately  qualities  which  he  requires,  y»t,  ii  not  assisted  by  i 
exclaim,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  an  enemy  to  meddle  | practical  sailor  as  to  the  eftect  of  stowage  on  the  j 
with  such  perilous  stuff  as  iron;  but  all  such  “with  | sailing  qualities  of  the  ship,  will  not  be  able  to  give 
ered  apple-johns”  among  the  sons  of  men  should  ; J’011  a safe  model  on  which  to  ground  your  building 
well  weigh,  and,  if  they  can , comprehend  the  force  '■  ships.  1 hen  I am  told  the  admiralty  is  engaged 
of  the  following  words  of  Sir  C.  Napier:  i ,n  makmg  a series  of  experiments,  in  giving  one 

“The  Vulcan,  of  556  horse  power,  built  by  Mr.  [nan  two  ships  to  build,  another  three,  and  a third 
Laing,  was,  he  presumed,  the  first  iron  steam  vessel  i *our,  at)d  30  on;  and  that  they  are  open  to  every  sug- 
built  for  them.  He  was  himseir  the  first  person  to  | &e3tion  tbat  may  be  ottered  for  their  consideration, 
build  iron  vessels,  and  to  cross  the  channel  in  them,  I ^bat  is  very  praiseworthy.” 

but  he.  would  advise  the  gallant  admiral  to  attend  to  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  think 

the  effect  which  shot  would  have  upon  them.  It  j that  no  general  and  inflexible  rule  ought  to  prevail 
was  well  known  that  wood  closed,  to  a certain  ex-  ! construction  of  ships.  Ships  are  not  all  des- 

tent, after  being  pierced  by  shot,  so  as  to  be  plugged 
without  difficulty,  but  that  could  not  be  the  case 
with  iron  boats,  and  he  would  therefore  recommend 
that  some  experiments  should  be  tried  by  firing  shots 


lined  to  the  same  service  on  the  same  sea,  and  the 
construction  that  might  be  proper,  nay  faultless,  in 
one  species  of  ship,  might  be  radically  bad  and  vi- 
cious in  another.  But  we  agree  with  Sir  George 
through  plates  of  iron.  Alining  of  timber  'would  ! Cockburn  in  thinking  that  there  exists  the  greatest 
probably  facilitate  the  plugging  after  an  action.  He  j difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  plans  of  various  build- 
would  not  detain  the  house  by  going  through  the  1 ers  anJ'  esact  principle;  and  it  any  exact  principl 


list  of  small  steamers.  A resolution  had,  he  be 
lieved,  been  adopted  the  other  day  not  to  carry  guns 
on  the  main  deck  of  ttiose  vessels,  and  that  he 
thought  a useful  decision,  because  they  could  not  be 
got  to  be  efficient.  With  respect  to  the  machinery, 
he  would  earnestly  recommend  Sir  W,  Symonds  to 
pause  before  he  adopted  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take,  and  to  endeavor  to  IIitow  the  machinery  a 
great  deal  lower.” 

To  these  charges  that  most  able  officer  and  accom- 
plished speaker,  Sir  George  Cockburn,  can  only  urge 
in  reply  that  the  steam  navy  was  “begun  at  a time 
when  the  subject  was  not  very  well  understood;” 
that  he  had  every  reason  lo  believe  that  the  Terrible 
would  be  the  finest  and  most  perfect  vessel  of  the 
kind  in  the  world;  and  that  our  old  ships,  so  much 
depreciated,  had  engaged  French  ships  in  the  best 
sailing  trim,  had  come  up  with  them,  and  brought 
down  their  topmasts  and  mainyard.  But,  while  he 
stated  these  facts  and  arguments,  Sir  George  admit- 
ted that  England  was  the  only  maritime  country  in 
the  world  which*  had  not  a scientific  board  to  manage 
its  naval  architecture,  and  he  allowed  that  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  a board  of  naval  archi- 
tecture should  tie  established. 

But  the  whole  pith  of  the  debate  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  the  following  passage  of  the  speech  of  Vis- 
count Falmcrston: 

“1  do  think  that  the  discussion  of  this  evening  has 
shown  (if  any  man  doubted  it  before)  that  we  are 
come  to  that  pass  at  which  it  is  expedient  for  the 
government  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science  to  mere 


were  to  be,  extracted,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  are 
certainly  not  possessed  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it.  Let  us 
have,  therefore,  a board,  composed  of  the  two  first 
mathematicians,  the  two  first  master  shipwrights, 
and  the  two  most  scientific  naval  captains,  submit- 
ting to  them  all  new  plans,  and  giving  them  a pow- 
er of  adoption  or  rejection,  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  the  errors  and  thunders  so  graphically  described 
by  the  hero  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre  may  be  henceforth 
avoided. 

A writer  in  the  Times  makes  the  following  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  relative  force  of  the  American 
war  vessels  of  England  and  this  country: 

Sir:  As  there  is  some  probaDility  of  a war  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1 beg  to  cal!  the  attention  of  the  public  lo  the 
above  subject  through  your  journal. 

I would  ask, — Are  our  50  gun  frigates,  which  fire 
about  5701b.  at  a broadside,  a fair  match  for  the 
American  “first  class”  frigates,  rated  at  44,  hut  car- 
rying 56  guns,  and  which  fire  from  7601b.  to  850 lbs. 

And  what  chance  will  our  two-deckers  of  72  and 
and  80  guns  have  against  theirs,  rated  at  74  indeed, 
but  carrying  from  90  to  94  guns,  with  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  and  half  of  their  crews  Englishmen? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  English,  too,  have  ships  of 
90  guns — but  how  many?  And  are  they  sent  to  places 
where  the  Americans  will  send,  and  are  sending 
theirs? 

At  the  Bermudas  there  is  a 72,  and  in  the  Pacific 
&d  80-gun  ship. 


If,  in  the  event  of  a war,  the  admiralty  send  out 
vessels  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  United  States’ 
ships, — i.  e.,  line-of-battle  ships  of  90  guns,  and  fri- 
gates mounting,  like  theirs,  24-pounders  on  the  main 
deck,  I firmly  believe  with  every  one  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  that  the  Americans  would  soon 
lose  most  of  their  navy,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  their  excessive  vanity;  but,  if  the  British  50  and 
80  gun  ships  are  to  meet  their  heavy  56’s  and  94’s, 
six  such  unequal  battles  during  the  last  war  teach 
me  that,  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Another  c irrespondent  of  the  Times,  anxious  to 
give  the  public  all  important  information  in  his 
power,  in  the  “present  crisis,”  makes  the  following 
statement,  with  comments  and  cogitations: 

“On  a late  occasion,  when  in  the  United  States,  I 
visited  the  state  dockyard  in  New  York,  and  was 
shown  over  the  ship  Columbus,  armed  with  80  guns, 
all  long  42  pounders,  with  Paixhans  chambers, 
throwing,  therefore  a broadside  of  1, 6801b.,  nearly 
equal  in  weight  to  our  100-gun  ships. 

“I  was  informed  that  she  was  fittirtg  out  to  pro- 
ceed to  China,  to  carry  the  commodore’s  flag  on  that 
station,  which  would  then  comprise  five  ships  of  war 
of  the  American  fleet.  The  question  naturally 
arose  to  my  mind,  whether  the  American  interests 
in  the  Chinese  seas  would  warrant  such  an  outlay  to 
the  government  as  the  retaining  of  these  ships  in 
commission,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that 
this  ship  was  fitted  with  the  greatest  expedition 
(having  returned  only  a few  weeks  from  the  Medi- 
terranean) to  round  Cape  Horn,  and  under  this  pre- 
text to  be  present  in  the  Pacific  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  this  being  the  first 
measure  adopted  by  the  American  government  in 
case  of  the  annulment  of  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1818.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  Hampshire.  The  governor  and  council  have 
counted  the  votes  for  members  of  congress,  given  at 
the  March  election,  which  stands  as  follows:  Neces- 
sary for  a choice,  23  141.  Moses  Norns,  jr.,  has 
24,271;  Mace  Moulton,  24,904;  Jas.  H.  Johnson,  24,- 
832,  and  they  are  elected.  John  Woodbury  has  22,- 
314.  The  whig  candidates  average  about  15,000.— 
John  P.  Hale  had  7,788,  and  the  four  abolition  can- 
didates averaged  about  5 000  each.  The  23d  of  Sep- 
tember next  has  been  appointed  for  a second  trial. 

Boundary  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Underwood  and  Sanford  Dun- 
can have  been  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  (in  conjunction  with  two 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,)  to  run  and  re-mark  a portion  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  The  fol- 
lowing appear,  on  examination  of  the  Journal,  to 
have  been  the  proceedings  in  the  congress  of  1778,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Governor  Baldwin,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  late  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Connecticut. 

By  the.  fourth  article  of  the  act  of  confederation, 
as  adopted  by  South  Carolina  and  the  other  states  of 
the  confederacy  in  July,  1778,  it  is  declared  that  “the 
better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different 
states  of  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  slates  (paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress 
and  egress  lo  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  en- 
joy therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively.” 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  before  the  ratification 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  delegates  from 

South  Carolina  moved  the  following  amendments: 

1st,  in  article  IV,  between  the  words  “free  inhabi- 
tantsinsert  “white."  Passed  in  the  negative,  2 ayes, 
8 noes,  1 divided.  After  the  words  “the  several 
states,"  insert  ‘ according  to  the  law  of  such  states 
respectively  for  the  government  of  their  own  free 
ichite  inhabitants."  Passed  in  the  negative,  2 ayes,  8 
noes,  1 divided. 

With  a full  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  states  on  this  subject,  as  indicated  by  their  re- 
fusal lo  adopt  the  amendments  proposed  by  her  dele- 
gates, South  Carolina  in  the  follow  ing  month  of  July 
ratified  the  articles  of  confederation  without  amend- 
ment. 

Louisiana.  The  constitutional  convention,  called  in 
Louisiana  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  hav- 
ing completed  their  labors,  adjourned  sine#die  on  the 
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16th  inst.  A correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer says,  that  the  principal  changes  proposed  in 
the  new  constitution  are: 

An  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  white 
males  above  twenty  one,  who  have  resided  two  con- 
secutive years  in  the  state,  and  destroying  the  pro- 
perty qualification.  No  naturalized  citizen  to  vote 
until  two  years  after  he  becomes  a citizen. 

The  life  tenure  of  judges  abolished;  the  supreme 
court  appointed  for  eight  years,  and  the  lower  courts 
for  six  years. 

Sheriffs,  coroners,  clerics  of  court,  and  justices  of 
the  peace  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  the  period 
of  the  session  limited  to  sixty  days. 

Legislature  prohibited  from  granting  any  bank 
charters,  or  renewing  any  now  in  existence;  prohibi- 
ted also  from  loaning  the  credit  of  the  state,  or  bor- 
rowing money,  except  in  cases  of  war,  invasion,  or 
insurrection. 

Governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  senate  elected 
for  four  yeans;  house  for  two  years. 

All  citizens  disfranchized,  both  as  to  voting  and 
holding  office,  who  may  fight  or  in  any  way  be  con- 
nected with  fighting  a duel,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
state. 

Future  changes  in  the  constitution  to  be  made  by 
a vole  of  two  successive  legislatures,  and  subsequent- 
ly to  be  approved  by  a majority  of  all  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state;  the  first  vote  of  the  legislature  to 
be  at  least  three  fifths  of  both  houses. 

If  the  constitution  is  accepted  in  November,  the 
first  election  under  it  will  take  place  in  January. — 
The  subsequent  elections  are  to  be  held  in  November 
every  second  year. 

The  Maison  Rouge  claim. — In  the  United  Slates 
circuit  court  sitting  at  New  Orleans,  Judge  McKin 
ley,  on  the  17lh  instant,  rendered  the  following  deci- 
sion in  reference  to  the  celebrated  Maison  Rouge 
claim,  which  is  supposed  to  be  final  on  the  subject: 
United  States  vs.  Rich  King  el  al. — No.  1070. 

The  opinion  and  mandate  of  the  supreme  court 
having  been  filed  in  this  case,  and  the  motion  of  the 
defendant  and  warranter,  that  the  case  should  be 
again  set  down  on  the  issue  docket,  and  that  a trial 
de  novo  take  place,  having  been  overruled,  the  court, 
proceeding  to  enter  up  judgment  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  and  mandate  of  the  supreme  court,  doth 
row  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
cover of  the  defendant  and  warranter  a certain  tract 
or  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell, 
stale  of  Louisiana,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachi- 
ta  river,  in  ton  nship  14,  range  3,  east,  in  the  district 
north  of  Red  river,  having  a front  on  said  Ouachita 
river  of  about  one  mile,  and  the  depth  of  about  five 
miles  and  a half,  being  that  part  of  lot  No.  19  as  laid 
off'  by  the  survey  of  Dinsmore,  which  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  descending  and  described  in 
the  petition,  and  all  the  land  mentioned  and  describ- 
ed in  the  schedule  A,  annexed  to  the  answer  of  Coxe: 
that  they  be  put  in  possession  of  and  quieted  in  their 
title  to  the  same;  that  the  title  of  said  Coxe  to  the 
Maison  Rouge  claim,  as  set  forth  in  his  answer  and 
the  annexed  schedule  A,  is  invalid,  null,  and  void, 
and  that  the  defendant  and  warranter  pay  the  costs 
in  both  courts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  English  post  office  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  this  department,  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  our  readers  at  the  present  moment,  when  a change 
in  the  system  of  our  own  post  office  establishment  is 
about  to  take  effect. 

In  1711)  the  rates  of  postage  in  England  varied 
from  3d.  to  6d.,  this  latter  price  being  paid  for  let- 
ters from  London  to  Dublin;  all  distances  over  80 
miles  being  charged  4d.,  and  from  London  to  Edin- 
burg 5d.  This  arrangement  continued,  with  slight 
variations  until  1776,  when  a change  took  place, 
■which  reduced  the  charge  upon  short  distances:  ano- 
ther change  was  made  in  1784,  increasing.the  rate  of 
charge  upon  all  distances.  Alterations,  increasing 
the  charge  of  postage,  were  made  in  1796,  1801, 
1805,  and  1825.  The  last  change  raised  the  postage 
on  letters  to  various  prices,  varying  according  to  a 
schedule  of  distances  from  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  Slight  al- 
terations were  also  made  in  the  rales  of  postage  in 
1827,  1831,  1835,  and  1836.  The  nett  revenue  of 
the  British  post  office  'w,as,  at  the  various  periods 
stated,  as  follows: 


Year. 

Nett  revenue. 

Year. 

Nett  revenue. 

1818, 

1,467,533 

1840, 

495,914 

1828, 

1,544,224 

1841, 

564,407 

1833, 

1,553,425 

1842, 

600,000 

Year. 

Nell  revenue. 

Year. 

Nett  revenue. 

1758, 

£73,730 

1834, 

£1,513,052 

1768, 

165,783 

1835, 

1,564,457 

1778, 

137,994 

1336, 

1,645,835 

1788, 

296,980 

1837, 

1,658,481 

1798, 

613,280 

1838, 

1,576,522 

1808, 

1,173,662 

1839, 

1,649,088 

In  December,  1839,  the  uniform  rates  of  4d.  per 
letter  was  introduced;  this  continued  until  the  10th 
of  January,  1840,  when  the  penny  rate  of  postage 
was  commenced.  The  effect  of  these  alterations  will 
be  shown  by  the  annexed  statement: 

Expenses  of 

Year.  Gross  revenue,  management.  Nett  revenue. 
1839,  £2,406,088  <£757,000  £1,649,088 

1842,  1,578,000  978,000  600,000 

The  increase  of  expenses  in  1842  over  1839  is 
■£221,000,  arising  from  substitution  of  railways  for 
other  modes  of  conveyance,  compensation,  &c.  The 
expense  of  conveying  the  mail  in  England  by  horse 
is  about  5j  cents  per  mile,  by  coach  5 cents,  by  rail- 
road, is  probably,  about  7 cents.  In  the  United 
States  these  rates  are  stated  as  being  5 2 5 cents  per 
mile  by  horse,  8 2-5  cents  per  coach,  and  12  4 5 by 
railroads  and  steamboats. 

The  changes  which  were  made  in  the  British  rates 
of  postage  between  1801  and  1836  were  calculated  to 
produce  an  increase  of  <£462,730  in  the  revenue,  with 
a stationary  population;  and  would  have  raised  the 
revenue  of  1837  to  <£1,374,605.  But,  as  between 
1801  and  1837  the  population  had  increased  59g  per 
cent.,  the  post  office  revenue,  to  have  kept  in  propor- 
tion with  the  combined  effects  of  increased  charge 
and  increased  population,  should  have  been  £2  192,- 
495,  whereas  it  was  only  <£1,658,481,  showing  a de- 
ficiency of  £535,014;  thus  proving  that  the  rates  im- 
posed were  excessive,  that  they  were  evaded  to  a great 
extent,  and  that  some  modification  was  necessary. 

The  present  system  of  penny  postage  commenced 
in  England  10th  January,  1840,  and  the  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
sent  by  mail  since  its  adoption: 

Total  number  of  letters  per  mail. 

England, 

Years.  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

1839,  79,308.514  9.154  522  10.551  320  99  014,156 

1840,  156,165  644  18  524,167  18,210  646  192,930,456 

1841,  193,837.926  2U2J4,772  20,794  297  235  866,995 

1842,  207,297.796  22.765,821  22.623.814  252  692,431 

1844,  230,000,000  24,000.000  24  000,000  278,000  600 

The  number  of  letters  stated  to  have  been  mailed 
in  England  and  W vies  in  1844  is  based  upon  a calcu- 
lation from  the  numbers  during  the  three  quarters  for 
which  returns  have  been  made;  those  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  on  the  increase  of  preceding  ytars,  and  will 
not  be  found  far  from  the  actual  result. 

The  per  centage  increase  of  1840  over  1839  was 
94.85,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every  10,000  letters 
mailed  in  1839,  there  were  19,485  in  1840;  in  18x41 
the  percentage  increase  was  138  21,  or  23,821  for 
10,000;  in  1842,  155.21,  or  25,521  for  10,000;  and  in 
1844,  180  80,  or  28,0s0  for  10,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  falling  off  of  the  reve- 
nue from  1839,  when  the  penny  postage  system  was 
introduced,  to  the  present  year  1844,  is  about  one 
million  of  pounds  sterling.  This  is,  however,  only 
an  apparent  loss;  because  the  increased  facilities  of 
communication  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  com- 
mercial and  trading  transactions,  and  thus  benefit  the 
national  resources  through  other  channels.  Changes 
are,  however,  gradually  introducing  into  the  system, 
which,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  letters, 
will  increase  the  amount  of  revenue.  That  ihe  low 
postage  system  is  convenient,  advantageous,  and  gra- 
tifying to  the  people,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

How  far  our  own  post  office  system  is  capable  of 
improvement,  we  will  not  at  present  state  any  opin- 
ion, but  wait  rather  impatiently  lop  the  official  re- 
port upon  the  affairs  of  the  department. 

The  free  church  of  Scotland,  and  American 
slavery.  The  Christians  in  America,  upon  the  so- 
licitation of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  contribu- 
ted more  than  $40,000  to  their  cause.  Of  this  sum, 
a fair  proportion  came  from  the  south.  Let  it  be 
observed,  the  gift  was  solicited.  The  southern  Pres- 
byterians did  not  obtrude  their  unasked  aid.  They 
were  visited  by  Dr.  Burris,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  members  of  the  deputation.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  right  of  Scottish  Christians,  to  think  as 
they  choose  of  slavery  and  of  slaveholders.  It  is 
their  right  to  refrain  from  asking  ‘the  wages  of  ini- 
quity’ and  the  ‘price  of  blood.  But  having  sent  ear- 
nest and  importunate  requests  into  the  very  hearts  of 
the  slaveholding  territory,  and  having  received  a lib 
eral  contribution,  it  is  surely  something  out  of  analo 
gy  with  the  comity  of  nations,  the  fraternity  of 
churches,  and  the  modesty  of  beneficiaries,  to  throw 
back  such  contributions  in  the  face  of  the  donors. — 
This  is  not  merely  looking  the  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth — it  is  driving  him  home  with  ignominy.  Hap- 
pily, the  Free  church  has  not  yet  made  this  decision 


On  the  12th  of  March,  this  subject  was  called  up 
in  the  Presbytery  ol  Edinburg,  by  an  overture  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  indulged  in  great  severities 
against  the  Americans.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Gray,  on  the  same  side.  Among  the  pointed  expres- 
sions of  the  latter,  were  such  as  these:  “Have  we  se- 
parated ourselves  from  our  moderate  brethren,  to 
form  alliance  with  man-stealers?  Do  we  remove 
from  us  a brother  that  walketh  disorderly, — a drunk- 
ard, a fornicator,  an  adulterer, — to  unite  ourselves 
with  fornicators, — such  even  as  are  hardly  named 
among  the  Gentiles, — even  polluted  with  incests,  re- 
nouncers  of  marriage  rites,  men-stealers,  murderers, 
sellers  of  their  own  offspring,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  innocents,  leprous  with  sin!” 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  who,  in  a 
discourse  of  great  length,  ability,  and  courage,  vindi- 
cated the  American  churches  from  the  charges  made 
— while  he  disavowed  2ll  sympathy  with  the  institu- 
tion oi  slavery.  Mr.  Grey  rejoined,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Guthrie;  whose  speech,  as  coming 
from  one  of  the  most  excellent  ministers  of  Scotland, 
it  seems  proper  to  give  almost  entire.  It  was  called 
out  by  a motion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Candlish,  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly. 

“Mr.  Guthrie,  in  seconding  Dr.  Candlish’s  motion, 
said  he  considered  that  the  prevailing  sin  of  Chris- 
tian churches  in  times  past,  had  been  the  imposition 
of  too  many  tests,  and  too  great  a proneness  to  ex- 
communicate each  oilier;  and  now  the  church  had  a 
new  test  proposed  by  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  Duncan. 
The  learned  professor  would  at  one  stroke  excom- 
municate all  the  Christian  churches  of  the  slave 
states  of  North  America;  and  as  Nero  wished  that 
Rome  had  had  but  a single  neck,  that  he  might  de- 
capitate the  city  at  a blow,  my  learned  and  reverend 
friend,  by  the  success  of  this  motion,  cuts  off"  at  a 
stroke  five  millions  of  Christians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear.)  I am  not  prepared  for 
such  work.  His  principle  is  one  not  maintained  by 
the  noble  men  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  negro’s 
freedom  in  our  colonial  possessions,  and  struck  from 
his  limbs  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  And  as  Dr.  Caiid- 
lish  has  well  shown,  though  Christianity  and  slavery 
have  existed  together  in  the  world  for  nigh  nineteen 
centuries,  the  discovery  is  new,  that  the  toleration  of 
slavery  forms  a good  ground  of  excommunication. — ■ 
Nothing  short  of  clear  scriptural  authority  would 
warrant  this  church  to  take  the  very  grave  and  sol- 
emn step  involved  in  the  motion  of  the  reverend  doc- 
tor; and  1 challenge  Dr.  Duncan  to  lay  his  linger  on 
any  passage  of  the  word  of  God,  which  compels  me 

which  would  warrant  me — to  excommunicate  these 

Chtistian  churches,  because  they  do  not  make  slave- 
holding a bar  to  office  and  ordinance.  (Hear.)  Let 
Dr.  Duncan  carry  out  his  principle,  and  see  where  it 
will  lead  him.  1 think  slavery  a sin,  a great  sin,  and 
a great  shame  to  these  churches;  but  are  we  to  hold 
no  communion  with  any  church — are  we  neither  to 
eceive  from,  nor  give  to  any  church  friendly  aid  un- 
less they  are  pure  of  all  defect  and  sin?” 

* * “1  detest  slavery  as  much  and  as  deeply  as  any 
man;  but  in  judging  of  these  American  churches,  Dr. 
Duncan  should  remember,  that  their  circumstances 
are  not  ours,  and  that  what  the  eye  is  familiarized 
with  it  ceases  to  regard  with  sufficient  horror.  It  is 
amazing  how  people — -the  best  sort  of  people — get 
their  eyes  shut  to  the  evils  of  a system,  provided  it 
concerns  and  touches  the  interests  of  their  pockets, 
of  their  order,  or  even  of  their  nose,  (laughter,)  arid 
of  that  we  have  a rich  example  in  our  excellent 
friend  himself,  (I  am  sure  he  will  pardon  the  person- 
al allusion,)  who  hus  been  illuminating  the  house  on 
the  evils  of  slavery,  under  the- influence  and  stimu- 
lus of  slave-made  snuff.  (Great  laughter.)  And  the 
case  of  my  highly  esteemed  and  respected  friend  just 
shows  how  a man's  eyes  get  dimmed  when  the  mat- 
ter touches  himself.  (Laughter.)  Independently  al- 
together of  my  strong  objection  to  the  principle  in- 
volved iD  the  doctor’s  motion,  his  proposal  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  chemist  can  separate  the  acid  from  the 
alkali,  in  a compound  body;  but  by  what  art  can  you 
separate  the  money  contributed  by  the  slaveholder 
from  that  contributed  by  the  slave,  so  as  to  keep  the 
secoid  and  send  back  the  first?  3 hen  surely  the  mo- 
tion has  an  odd  appearance.  I could  not  but  be  struck 
loilh  the  canny  Scot  in  it.  Our  excellent  friend  ex- 
communicates the  Americans,  calls  them  to  repent- 
ance, but  ail  the  while  he  keeps  hold  ol  the  cash  — 
(Laughter.)  1 am  sure  Dr.  Duncan  does  not  hate 
this  American  slavery  more  than  his  brethren  do;  we 
are  as  anxious  as  he  can  be  to  see  this  foul  blot  wip- 
ed off  the  face  of  American  Christianity;  but  believ- 
ing as  i do  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  motion 
would  be  to  impair  our  influence  with  the  American 
churches  for  good,  I would  beseech  my  excellent 
friend  to  withdraw  his  motion.  Let  us  remonstrate 
with  our  American  brethren;  and  where  the  law,  for 
example,  forbids  them  teach  a slave  to  read  the  word 
of  God,  we  ought  to  call  on  them  to  trample  such  an 
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impious  order  in  the  dual,  running  as  we  ourselves 
did,  all  risk  and  hazard,  in  obeying  God  rather  than 
man.” 

Dr.  Duncan  withdrew  his  motion. 

[Courier  Enquirer. 

Thomas  Clarkson  on  annexation.  The  fact  of 
this  venerable  old  man  being  president  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  society,  which  holds  its  annual  meetings  in 
London,  attended  by  Brougham,  O’Connel  and  other 
distinguished  orators  of  the  kingdom,  gives  some  im- 
portance to  whatever  he  publishes;  to  9ay  nothing  of 
the  influence  which  his  bulletins  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  over  the  anti-slavery  associations  of  this 
country,  which,  judging  by  the  Pontifical  tone  of  some 
of  his  publications  would  appear  to  be  thought  some- 
thing of.  He  has  published  in  the  London  Times,  of 
the  28th  of  April,  a letter  of  two  columns  “to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  slates  of  America,”  on 
annexation  of  Texas.  He  says  that  Texas  may 
not  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States,  because 
there  is  a very  strong  party  there  who  prefer  a con- 
nexion with  England  to  one  with  America;  and  he 
anticipates,  moreover,  many  other  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  consummation  of  annexation.  He  think* 
it  likely  the  Indians  near  Texas  will  oppose  it  by 
arms; — that  Mexico  will  oppose  it  by  war; — that  the 
powers  of  Europe  will  oppose  it,  and  finally,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  north  to  rise  up  themselves  and  rid  them- 
selves of  the  “chains”  of  the  south,  and  quotes  from 
a book  by  a judge  Stroud,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the 
subject.  He  refers  to  the  gag-law  of  congress,  the 
Seminole  war,  &c.,  to  prove  that  the  south  rules  the 
Union,  and  concludes  by  advising  the  people  of  the 
north  to  petition  congress  to  take  measures  to  reme- 
dy the  evil.  He  says: 

“After  the  petition  has  been  read  and  commented 
upon,  you  will  know  the  mind  of  congress,  as  well  as 
who  are  your  friends  and  who  are  your  opponents, 
and  judge  accordingly.  It  will  be  quite  time  after 
this  to  resolve  what  to  do.  If  it  be  found  that  it  is 
the  will  of  a great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  north 
that  there  should  be  a separation  into  two  states,  you 
will  act  accordingly;  but  at  any  rate  it  will  be  more 
handsome  to  begin  the  amelioration  you  wish  for  in 
this  than  in  any  other  manner.” 

Natural  gas.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Kanawha 
(Va.)  Republican  for  the  following  interesting  notice 
of  the  wonderful  natural  gas  fountains  which  abound 
in  that  valley,  and  are  now  turned  so  advantageously 
to  account  in  the  manufacture  of  salt: 

The  existence  of  large  quantities  of  gas,  at  various 
points,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  salt  re- 
gion on  tne  Kanawha  river,  was  known  to  the  first 
white  men  that  explored  this  beautiful  valley.  It 
appeared  escaping  through  apertures  in  low  grounds, 
and  springs  of  water.  Tradition  has  it,  that  as  a 
company  of  the  earliest  explorers  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  one  of  their  number,  in  a dark 
night,  took  a torch  to  light  his  way  to  the  spring  near 
by  the  encampment,  and  in  waving  it  over  the  spring, 
to  his  great  consternation  it  took  fire,  the  gas  burn- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  thence 
called  the  “Burning  spring,”  and  is  the  same  noticed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  bis  Note*  on  Virginia.  It  is  still 
there.  VVe  saw  it  last  week — a mere  mud-pud  lie. 
The  water,  agitated  by  the  gas,  resembles  a boiling 
pot.  It  readily  ignites,  and  burns  with  a blue  blaze 
on  the  surface  ol  the  water,  for  a short  lime — but 
when  the  water  is  dried  up,  the  gas  will  burn  brilli- 
antly Irom  one  rain  to  another. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  salt  manufacturers, 
either  from  a failure  of  the  salt  water  above  the 
stratum  of  rock,  some  15  or  20  f$et  lower  than  the 
bed  of  the  river  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
water  in  greater  abundance,  synk  their  wells  by  bor- 
ing far  below  the  surface  of  the  rock,  the  gas,  in  va- 
rious quantities,  made  its  appearance  in  the  wells,  in 
some  instances  jetting  l he  water  into  the  air,  igniting 
and  spreading  tlie  flame  about,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment and  terror  of  the  workmen.  When  this  hap- 
pened they  used  to  say,  ‘the  well  blowed .’  The  stream 
of  gas,  however,  soon  subsided,  or  acted  only  with 
sufficient  power  to  force  the  water  up  into  the  gum, 
which  was  thence  pumped  into  the  cistern  or  reser- 
voir. 

That  those  who  have  never  seen  our  salt-wells 
may  have  a correct  idea  of  them,  we  will  just  say 
that  they  are  commenced  near  the  edge  of  the  river 
at  low  water.  A gum,  or  shaft,  which  is  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a sycamore  tree,  about  four  feel  in  diameter, 
hollowed  out  so  that  the  shell  is  not  more  than  four 
incnes  thick,  is  sunk  down  to  the  rock,  a distance  of 
from  15  to  20  feet,  t.ie  lower  end  resting  tightly  on 
the  rock.  The  other  end  is  usually  a few  feet  aoove 
the  ground.  This  excludes  the  fresh  water  above 
the  rock,  and  serves  as  a reservoir  to  receive  the  salt 
water  when  it  is  reached  by  boring  through  the  rock 
and  the  various  strata  of  earth. 


Three  years  ago  William  Tiiompkins,  esq.,  first 
obtained  a steady  and  permanent  stream  of  gas,  of 
sufficient  power,  not  oniv  to  force  the  water  up  from 
the  depth  of  a thousand  feet  into  the  gum,  but  to 
carry  it  into  the  reservoir  elevated  many  feet  above 
the  bank  of  the  river.  This  saved  the  expense  of 
the  pump,  which  is  operated  by  a steam  engine.  In 
a short  time  the  thought  occurred  to  his  practical 
mind  that  this  gas,  whioh  as  yet,  after  having  brought 
up  the  water  ready  for  use,  was  only  “washing  its 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air,”  or  by  its  brilliant  light 
illuminating  the  works  and  the  neighborhood  by- 
night,  attracting  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  the  travel- 
ler, could  be  turned  to  a still  more  useful  purpose. — 
He  erected  over  the  reservoir  or  cistern  a gasome 
ter,  which  is  simply  a hogshead  upright,  into  the  low- 
er end  of  which  is  inserted  the  pipe  which  conveys 
the  water  and  the  gas  from  the  well,  the  water  run- 
ning out  through  a hole  in  the  lower  end,  and  in  the 
top  is  inserted  a pipe  that  conveys  the  gas  to  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  Then  it  is  ignited,  and  makes 
a dense  and  intensely  heated  flame  along  the  whole 
furnace  under  the  row  of  kettles,  100  feet  long  by  G 
deep  and  4 wide.  Tins  saved  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging and  hauling  coal. 

Subsequently,  Messrs.  Warth  & English,  whose 
works  are  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
one  above  spoken  of,  obtained  a similar  stream  of 
gas,  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  same 
way;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Dryden  Donnaily,  Mr. 
Charles  Reynolds,  and  some  few  others  had  *a  par- 
tial supply  of  gas  to  operate  their  furnaces  in  the 
same  way. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  way 
of  natural  gas  here,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
whole  world,  is  that  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
inson and  Shrewsbury,  which  has  been  exhibited  for 
nearly  two  months  past.  In  this  well  tne  ga3  was 
reached  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  What  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  gas  to  the  square  inch  is — 
through  the  aperture,  which  is  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter— .we  are  unable  to  tell,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascertain,  it  has  never  had  a free  and 
unobstructed  vent.  There  is  now  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  an  iron  sinker,  a long  piece  of  round  iron 
nearly  filling  the  aperture;  on  this  are  600  pounds  of 
iron,  and  about  300  feet  of  auger  pole  used  in  bor- 
ing, in  pieces  of  ten  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  with 
heavy  iron  ferules  on  the  end,  screwed  into  each 
other. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  obstruction,  a stream  of 
water  and  gas  issues  up  through  a copper  tube  three 
inches  in  diameter  inserted  into  the  well  to  the  depth 
of  500  feet,  with  the  noise  and  force  of  steam  gen- 
erated by  the  boilers  of  the  largest  class  of  steam- 
boats. It  is  computed  that  a sufficient  quantity  of 
gas  comes  from  this  well  to  fill,  in  five  minutes,  a re- 
servoir large  enough  to  light  the  city  of  New  York 
twelve  hours.  When  we  reflect  that  this  stream  of 
gas  has,  unabated,  flowed  up  for  nearly  two  months, 
what  must  be  thought  of  the  quantity  and  facility  of 
manufacturing  it  below!  In  the  springs  hard  by,  and 
in  the  other  wells,  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
that  of  one  or  two  others,)  there  appears  as  yet  to  be 
no  diminution  in  the  quantity  at  any  place  where  it 
has  heretofore  been  known  to  exist. 


CO  VVE.VI'IO  vS. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Presbyterian  general  assembly  (old  school) 
meets  at  Cincinnati  on  Thursday,  6th. 

The  Watchman  of  the  South  states  that  the  four 
following  subjects  will  be  brought  before  the  next 
assembly. 

1st.  The  quorum  qi  estion  vvill  be  brought  up  by 
way  of  a memorial  from  several  elders  in  the  Fay- 
yett--ville  Presbytery. 

2d.  The  marriage  question  will  come  up  upon  an 
appeal  from  Mr.  McQueen,  as  well  as  upon  a report 
from  a committee  appointed  on  that  subject  by  a for- 
mer assembly. 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  will  be  urged  upon  a memorial  from 
the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  two  or  three  Presbyteries 
in  the  west. 

4th.  The  subject  of  abolition  will  be  agitated  upon 
memorials  and  petitions  from  various  quarters. 

Qn  Tuesday  last,  the  committee  to  whom  memo- 
rials on  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  referred, 
submitted  a report,  accompaniod  by  the  annexed  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  was  ori- 
ginally organized,  and  has  since  continued  the  bond 
of  union  in  the  church  upon  the  conceded  principle 
that  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery , under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  is  no  bar  to  Christian  com- 
amnion. 


Second,  That  the  petitions  that  asked  the  assembi 
to  make  the  holding  of  slaves  in  itself  a matter  of 
discipline,  do  virtually  require  this  judiciary  to  dis- 
solve itself  and  abandon  the  organization  under 
which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  it  has  so  long  pros- 
pered. The  tendency  is  evidently  to  separate  the 
northern  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  church; 
a result  which  every  good  citizen  must  deplore  as 
lending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  our  belov- 
ed country,  and  which  every  enlightened  Christian 
will  oppose  as  bringing  about  a ruinous  and  unneces- 
sary schism  between  brethren  who  maintain  a com- 
mon faith. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  several  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  postpone.  Then  amendments 
were  offered,  with  a view  of  rendering  it  less  defen- 
sive of  slavery,  but  were  rejected  by  decisive  votes. 
Tho  vote  on  adopting  the  report  wa3  then  taken, 
and  resulted  as  follows.  Ayes  164,  nays  12;  non- 
liquets  3. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  session  on  Thursday, 
was  occupied  in  reading  and  considering  the  report 
of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  annual 
report  of  the  board  of  publication.  James  Robert- 
son and  six  others  presented  their  dissent  to  the  de- 
cision on  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on 
record: 

The  unfinished  business,  the  discussion  of  the  mar- 
riage question  was  resumed.  The  motion  before  the 
house  was  one  made  by  Dr.  Junkin,  indefinitely  to 
postpone  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  which  was 
to  postpone  the  report  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
in  order  to  send  down  an  overture  to  the  Presbyteries 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  book  of  discipline  for- 
bidding such  marriages,  be  stricken  out.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  Dr.  Junkin  withdrew  his  motion, 
whereupon  Dr.  Rice  moved  to  postpone  Mr.  Gold- 
smith’s resolution  with  a view  of  introducing  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  marriage  question,  after  being  for 
many  years  the  subject  of  discussion  both  in  the 
lower  courts  of  our  church  and  in  the  general  as- 
sembly; whereas  the  general  assembly  has  uniformly 
discouraged  and  opposed  such  marriages  as  are  in 
our  confession  of  faith  declared  to  be  prohibited;  and 
whereas  in  1826  the  question  was  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries,  whether  the  4 th  section  or  24th  chapter 
of  our  confession  should  be  changed;  and  whereas 
of  eighty-eight  Presbyteries  then  constituting  the 
general  assembly  only  eighteen  reported  in  favor 
of  said  change,  whilst  fifty  reported  against  it, 
thus  expressing  the  solemn  opinion  of  our  church 
that  the  confession  ought  not  to  be  changed — there- 
fore, - 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  overture  the 
Presbyteries  on  this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  solemnly  en- 
joined upon  all  our  ministers  henceforth  to  abstain 
entirely  from  solemnizing  or  encouraging  such  mar- 
riages as  are  declared  in  our  confession  of  faith  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God;  and  that  it  be,  and 
it  hereby  is  enjoined  upon  all  our  sessions  and  Pres- 
byteries to  apply  the  discipline  of  the  church  to  all 
members  of  our  church  who  may  hereafter  contract 
such  marriages:  and  that  they  refuse  to  receive  into 
the  church  any  person  so  related. 

This  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of  84  to  80. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed  on  Mr.  Gold- 
smith’s resolution,  pending  which  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  May  16. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  was  taken 
up,  viz:  The  motion  to  overture  the  Presbyteries  on 

the  marriage  question.  The  discussion  was  contin- 
ued. The  previous  question  was  moved  and  sustain- 
ed, and  the  ayes  and  noes  called  for,  whereupon  the 
proposition  to  overture  to  the  Presbyteries  the  fol- 
lowing question,  shall  the  last  sentence  in  the  4lh 
section  of  the  24  th  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  wit— “A  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife’s 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,  nor 
the  woman  of  her  husband’s  kindred  nearer  in  blood 
than  of  her  own,  be  stricken  out,  was  decided  in  the 
negative,  ayes  79,  noes  98. 

Rev.  Mr.  Olmstead  was  excused  from  voting. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Edgar,  Lord,  McMaster,  Jones, 
and  Leavitt,  were  appointed  a committee  to  bring  in 
a minute,  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  assembly  iu 
regard  to  this  subject. 

The  Convention  op  Reformfd  Churches,  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  after  some  unimportant  prelimi- 
nary business,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMillen,  from  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  altering 
the  phraseology  of  the  Westminister  Confession  of 
Faith,  made  report  on  the  several  amendments  there- 
to, which  had  been  considered  and  agreed  to  by  the 
committee,  concluding  with  a resolution  declaring 
that  the  Westminister  Confession,  as  thus  altered  in 
its  language,  shall  be  adopted  as  the  confession  of 
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the  United  Church,  constituting  a part  of  the  basis 
or  organic  union  as  one  church.  The  several  sec- 
tions of  the  report  were  read,  and  after  considerable 
debate  on  the  wording  of  the  several  proposed  alter- 
ations, in  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Black, 
Miller,  Cooper,  Forsythe,  McMillen,  Sharp,  McCar- 
roll,  Wilson,  and  others  participated,  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  amendments  separately,  and  they 
were  severally  adopted, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  only 
voting  nay.  (Mr.  B.  opposed  the  amendments  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  injudicious  to  make  any  altera- 
tion whatever  in  the  language  of  the  confession. — 
Different  persons  rendered  it  somewhat  differently 
now,  it  was  true;  but  the  amendments,  in  his  opinion, 
would  not  remedy  the  evil.)  The  concluding  reso- 
lution was  then  adopted,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
articles  then  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  revi- 
sion. 

After  prayer — adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  Mr.  Connelly  offered  a re- 
solution requiring  that  the  testimony  to  be  prepared 
by  the  convention,  to  be  presented  to  the  Synods, 
shall  be  appended  to  the  chapters  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith — the  errors  condemned  being  placed  under 
the  appropriate  heads  of  Confession,  a debate  of  some 
length  ensued  thereon,  in  which  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Miller,  Connelly,  Guthrie,  Black,  Anderson,  Cooper, 
Sharp,  (Pres’t)  McMillen,  Sharpe,  and  Forsythe,  par- 
ticipated. After  which  the  resolution  was  withdrawn 
for  the  present. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  convention 
agreed  to  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
to-morrow  morning,  to  take  the  subject  of  “the  tes- 
timony” into  consideration. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  moved  the  appointment 
of  a committee  to  bring  in  a report  of  as  many 
chapters  of  “the  testimony”  as  may  be  practical. — 
Agreed  to. 

The  committee  are,  Rev.  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Sharp, 
McCarroll,  and  Anderson. 

After  prayer — adjourned.  [ Pennsylvnian . 

The  New  York  Bible  Societt.  The  annual 
sermon  before  this  society  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Read,  Pastor  of  the  Pearl  street  church, 
last  evening  at  the  Tabernacle.  After  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  singing  arid  prayer,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  society  made  a brief  statement 
of  their  doings,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
facts:  This  society  was  originally  called  the  Young 
Men’s  Bible  society,  and  was  formed  twenty-one 
years  ago.  It  occupies  the  entire  field  in  this  city, 
distributing  testaments  and  bibles  to  criminal  and 
humane  institutions,  military  and  naval  stations,  and 
among  the  seamen  and  emigrants,  who  visit  this  port. 
It  is  estimated  that  60,000  foreigners  arrived  here 
during  the  year,  and  40,000  seamen  annually  come 
into  New  York. 

During  the  existence  of  this  society,  it  has  put  in 
circulation  175,782  bibles  and  testaments  in  different 
languages.  Its  receipts  during  the  year  ending  last 
November,  when  the  annual  report  was  made,  were 
$7,071  00,  exceeding  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year  by  over  $700;  6,973  bibles  and  6,908  testaments 
were  distributed  during  this  period  of  time,  making 
13,881,  while  the  preceding  year  only  9,821  bibles 
and  testaments  were  distributed,  showing  an  increase 
of  about  5,000  volumes.  During  the  half  year  which 
has  just  expired  since  the  annual  report,  6,597  bibles 
and  testaments  have  been  distributed,  showing  still  a 
large  proportionate  increase  upon  the  operations  of 
last  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Read  then  addressed  the  audience 
in  a most  able  and  eloquent  manner.  He  was  listen- 
ed to  with  the  most  profound  attention,  by  a crowd- 
ed assembly.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  a collection 
was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  the 
congregation  was  dismissed. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  Ma- 
ryland, commenced  their  57 th  annual  session  in  St. 
Paul’s  church  Baltimore,  on  the  27lh  inst.  Bishop 
WhiUingham  presiding;  Henry  Colburn  secretary. 

From  the  interesting  address  of  the  bishop  we 
learn  that  there  are  now  101  clergymen  in  the  dio- 
cese, 87  of  whom  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  con- 
vention; 97  congregations  are  entitled  to  delegates— 
two  new  churches  have  been  consecrated  since  the 
convention  of  1844  and  6 cornerstones  laid  of  others 
now  constructing. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania  met  last  week  at  Philadelphia.  The 
choice  of  a bishop  to  succeed  Bishop  Onderdonk, 
occupied  the  convention  for  some  days.  The  clergy 
were  very  closely  divided  between  the  Rev,  Samuel 
Bowman,  the  candidate  selected  by  the  High  Church 
party,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng,  the  favorite  of  the 
Low  Church  party.  On  the  fifth  ballot  Mr.  Bowman 
obtained  the  requisite  majority  of  the  clergy,  but  the 


lay  delegates  negatived  the  nomination.  The  diffi- 
culty was  at  length  surmounted  'oy  the  arrival  of 
two  additional  clergymen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  was  now  nominated  by 
the  clergy,  and  the  nomination  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  lay  delegates.  This  is  the  third  time 
that  Dr.  P.  has  been  elected  bishop — having  declin- 
ed in  the  two  former  instances  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced him  to  decline  in  those  cases  have  ceased  to 
operate,  and  that  he  will  probably  accept  the  pre- 
sent appointment. 

Abolition  of  the  Pdnishment  of  Death.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society,  was  held 
on  Monday  evening.  The  hall  of  the  Lyceum  where 
it  was  held  was  crowded  quite  full,  and  many  dele- 
gates from  other  states  were  present.  The  president 
of  the  society,  vice  chancellor  M’Coun,  presided, 
and  the  meeting  was  addressed  with  great  eloquence 
and  effect  by  Professor  Patterson  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Garrison  of  Boston. 
A letter  was  received  from  the  Hon.  George  M. 
Dallas,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  express- 
ing his  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  being  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  expressing  his  sincere  re- 
grets that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  to  unite  his  voice  with  theirs  in  fur- 
therance of  the  great  object  contemplated.  He 
concludes  by  adding — “Time  and  reflection  have 
confirmed  the  opinion  cherished  by  me  for  many 
years,  that  in  our  country  at  least,  no  just  cause 
exists  for  the  infliction  of  death  punishment,  and 
that  its  abolishment  will  be  hereafter  looked  upon 
as  evidence  of  the  moral  character  of  nations,  as 
they  successively  shall  blot  it  from  their  criminal 
codes.” 

American  Education  Society.  The  twenty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Central  American  Edu- 
cation Society  was  held  last  evening  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  corner  of  7th  street  and  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  com- 
menced by  the  performance  of  an  introductory  an- 
them by  a very  efficient  choir,  after  which  an  appro- 
priate prayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rood. 
The  secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  then  made  a very 
encouraging  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  remarks,  upon  its  pre- 
sent condition  and  the  prospects  of  its  increased 
usefulness.  The  organization  of  the  society  em- 
braces the  American  Education  society,  which  has 
the  seat  of  its  operations  at  Boston,  and  the  Central 
American  Education  society,  having  the  seat  of  its 
operation  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  their 
auxiliaries.  It  was  organized  in  1815  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1816.  It  has  aided  nearly  2,001)  young  men 
who  have  already  entered  the  ministry.  About  100 
have  gone  as  foreign  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and 
more  than  1 000  have  been  at  different  times  em- 
ployed as  home  missionaries  chiefly  in  the  west. — 
For  the  last  seven  years  the  society  has  been  greatly 
embarrassed  in  its  operations  for  want  of  funds,  and 
about  400  beneficiaries  were  constrained  to  leave 
study  for  want  of  support.  Its  receipts  were  reduc- 
ed to  very  near  $30,000  a year,  but  the  last  year  a 
very  encouraging  increase  has  taken  place.  The 
receipts  for  1844  were  $34,811  57;  those  for  1845 
have  been  $52,369  75.  Increase  $17,558  18— more 
than  50  per  cent.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
enlarging  its  operations.  The  number  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries  receiving  aid,  is  345. — 
The  number  of  destitute  churches  is  about  4,000. — 
The  demands  of  the  country  require  that  the  number 
preparing  for  the  ministry  should  be  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is. 

After  the  report  had  been  made  several  instructive 
and  highly  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevanl, 
president  of  the  Illinois  college,  and  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio.  The  ad- 
dresses were  principally  upon  the  great  importance 
of  tiie  society,  in  christianising  the  world,  and 
the  incalculable  benefits  resulting  fiom  it.  After 
the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  the  society  se- 
parated. 

New  York  Sunday  School  Union.  A very 
large  audience  filled  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  call- 
ed together  fay  this  anniversary.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  a prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vliet. 

An  abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Horace  Holden,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  report  after  a general 
statement  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Union,  referred  to 
its  losses,  prominent  among  which  was  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  whom  the  report  pronounced  as 
“truly  of  a Catholic  spirit,  with  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.” 


The  total  number  of  schools  belonging  to  the  Un- 
ion is  107,  belonging  to  thirteen  denominations.  Of 
these  19  are  missionary  unconnected  with  churches, 
and  5 that  are. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  is  941,  of  female, 
1,036;  of  these  1,582  are  members  of  churches,  and 

I, 088  were  formerly  pupils. 

The  number  of  male  pupils  is  7,077,  of  female 
7,881;  of  these  8,163  can  read  the  bible. 

In  the  library  are  23,116  volumes;  15  teachers  have 
begun  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  one  has  alrea- 
dy been  ordained. 

During  the  past  year  the  expenses  have  been 
$1,850. 

Colonization  Society.  A meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonization  society,  was  held  last  evening, 
in  the  5th  Baptist  church,  in  Sansom  street  above  8th, 

J.  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair.  After  an  appropriate 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shadrack,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
McLain,  corres’g  secretary  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation society,  was  introduced  and  delivered  a truly 
eloquent  and  poweriul  address,  in  which  he  setiorth 
the  claims  which  the  colonization  scheme  has  upon 
the  philanthropist  and  Christian,  for  their  suppoit 
and  co-operaUon.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pinny,  and  others,  when  the  society  adjourned  until 
next  Monday  evening. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  held  in  Dr.  Alexander  s 
church,  in  Duane  street,  N.  York,  on  Monday  12th. 
On  the  evening  previous  the  annual  sermon  tiad  been 
preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  A,  Boardman,  of  this  city. 
The  report  was  submitted  by  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq., 
the  corresponding  secretary,  4nd  represented  the 
missions  under  the  direction  of  the  board  in  a flem- 
ishing condition.  The  receipts  lor  the  year  have 
been  $88,869  58;  the  expenditures  $87,666  45;  leav- 
ing a balance  in  the  treasury  ot  }pl,203  13.  The 
board  has  sent  out  during  the  year  twelve  new  mis- 
sionaries,  as  follows:  one  to  Texas,  one  to  iheCieek 
Indians,  two  to  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Indians,  one  to 
Africa,  and  seven  to  China.  They  have  now  undet 
their  direction  92  missionaries  in  all  21  to  lexas 
three  to  Creek  Indians,  eight  to  Iowa  Sac  and  Otoe 
Indians,  four  to  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians,  ten 
to  Western  Africa,  21  to  Lodiana  Mission,  libidos- 
tan,  12  to  Allahabad  Mission,  15  to  Furrukabad  Mis- 
sion, and  15  to  China.  There  have  been  published, 
or  are  ready  for  publication,  four  Gospels  in  Pan- 
jabi; the  Panjabi  Dictionary;  a number  of  tracts  in 
Hindoo;  in  Cninese,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
Explanation  of  the  Ten  Conunandments,  and  the 
Gospel  by  Luke.  The  board  has  under  the  super- 
inlendance  of  Us  missionaries  seventeen  schools, 
containing  about  768  scholars.  All  ot  these  schools 
are  in  an  eminently  prosperous  condition.  lhe 
presses  of  the  board  at  the  various  missions  have 
published  8,733,050  pages,  in  different  languages;  of 
these  nearly  1,000,000  were  in  the  Chinese  language, 
in  which  they  have  a fount  of  over  20,000  charac- 
ters. There  have  been  issued  ol  the  Missionary 
Chronicle  6,240  copies,  and  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary 14,200  copies.  The  Siamese  mission  is  suspend- 
ed* The  board  has  remitted  to  Geneva  $3,050  to  aid 
the  European  mission. 

The  American  Society  of  Geologists  and  Na- 
turalists, held  the  annual  session  this  year  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  convention  were  in  session  several  days.  A 
number  of  interesting  and  scientific  subjects  were 
discussed. 

Among  the  distinguished  savans  present  were,  Dr. 
Barret,  Middletown:  Prof.  Silliman,  New  Haven;  J. 
D.  Dana,  do.,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  do.;  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
do.;  Prof.  Ol  instead,  do.;  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  do.; 
Dr.  J.  Bacon,  Boston;  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  do.;  F . 
Alger,  do.;  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  Boston,  Dr.  D. 
Humphrey  Storer,  do.;  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  Rochester, 
New  York;  Dr.  Stephen  Reed,  Lancaster;  Prof.  J. 
Johnson,  Middletown;  Prof.  J.  R.  Loomis,  Water- 
ville,  Maine;  Prof.  H.  D.  Rodgers,  Philadelphia; 
Prof.  J.  W.  Bimly,  West  Point;  Prof.  H.  H-  Halder- 
man,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  John  H.  Redfield,  N.  York; 
Professors  Locke,  Ren  wick,  Hale,  and  Rogers.  Prof. 
Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  presided. 

The  first  day  of  the  session,  Prof.  Silliman  read  a 
paper  written  by  Lieut.  Hardy,  of  the  British  Davy, 
upon  the  anti-scorbutic  properties,  of  the  root-baik 
of  the  Mapolite,  or  Polecat  tree,  of  Missouri.  The 
paper  states  that  chewing  the  bark  will  cure  swollen 
or  sore  gums,  even  when  the  teeth  are  loose.  4 he 
tree  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Missouri, 
where  its  smell  disgusts  all  who  come  near  it.  Dr. 
Reed  submitted  a paper  on  the  subject  of  the  chain 
of  erratic  serpentine  rocks,  in  Berkshire,  Mass. — 
The  theory  that  this  and  other  phenomena  proves 
the  American  continent  to  have  been  once  submerged, 
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was  discussed  and  denounced.  Prof.  Rogers  ac- 
counted for  it  by  volcanic  force  acting  on  the  great 
oceans  of  the  north.  This  would  produce  all  the 
wonderful  results  we  are  daily  otherwise  astonished 
at.  Bodies  of  water  hurled  along  with  tremendous 
velocity  will  carry  large  masses  of  stone  suspended 
for  a long  distance.  The  velocity  of  sea  waves,  en- 
gendered by  earthquakes,  has  a velocity  of  30  miles 
a minute — twice  the  velocity  of  sound.  The  earth 
quake  of  Lisbon  threw  a succession  of  36  enormous 
waves  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Antigua 
in  10  hours,  ten  successive  shocks  at  exact  inter- 
vals of  35  minutes. 

The  geology  of  Western  Asia:  the  waters  of  the 
Caspain  sea;  the  foot-tracks  in  New  England  rock; 
meteoric  iron,  and  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, were  also  discussed.  The  address  ot  Dr.  Jack- 
son  upon  the  cast  subject  was  particularly  interest- 
ing. 

The  subject  of  tides,  winds,  &c.,was  then  brought 
up,  and  discussed  in  a pleasant,  colloquial  way. — 
Professor  Rogers  stated  that  appearances  indicated 
that  the  earth  was  balancing  on  a great  pivot,  that 
he  would  locate  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  All  north 
the  shores  are  rock,  all  south  sandy  Bats,  indicating 
a general  rise  of  land  south.  The  average  elevation 
of  Asia  above  Ihe  sea  is  800  feet,  of  North  America 
only  about  600  feet. 

TI1E  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION 

Louisville , Saturday , May  17,  1845. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Bishop  Andrew  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Bascom  presented  a communication  from 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  relative  to  establishing  a paper  in 
that  place,  which  was  on  motion  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  book  concern. 

On  motion  oT  J.  Early,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  organization  was  called  up,  and  the  first  reso- 
lution read,  which  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  General  convention  assembled, 
That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect 
the  annual  conferences,  represented  in  this  conven- 
tion, into  a distinct  ecclesiastical  connection  sepa- 
rate from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  as  at  present 
constituted;  and  accordingly,  vve,  the  delegates  of 
said  annual  conferences,  acting  under  the  provision- 
al plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  general  confe- 
rence of  1844,  de  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction 
hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  conferences,  by 
the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  entirely  dissolved;  and  l hat  said  annual  con- 
ferences shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are  constituted  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the  provi- 
sional plan  of  separation  aforesaid  and  based  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
comprehending  the  doctrines,  and  entire  moral,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  economical  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alte- 
rations may  be  necessary  to  a distinct  organization, 
and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Mr.  Early  then  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Lee  moved  that  ihe  ayes  and  noes  be  taken, 
which  was  concurred  in,  and  the  vote  stood; 

Ayes — Kentucky  conference.  H.  B.  Bascom,  Ed- 
ward Stevenson,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  B.  T.  Crouch, 
G.  W.  Brush,  B.  H.  M’Cown,  James  King,  John 
James,  and  T.  N.  Ralston. 

Missouri  conference — Andrew  Monroe,  Je3se 
Green,  John  Glanville,  Wesley  Browning,  William 
Patton,  J.  H.  Linn,  Jos.  Boyle,  and  Tho’s  Johnson. 

Holston  conference — T.  K.  Catlet',  Thomas 
Stringfield,  R.  M.  Stevens,  T.  Sullins,  and  Creed 
Fulton. 

Tennessee  conference — R.  Paine,  J.  B.  McFer- 
rin,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  Fountain  E.  Pitts,  Ambrose 
F.  Driskill,  John  W.  Hanner,  J.  Boucher,  F.  Mad- 
din,  Frederick  G.  Ferguson,  and  Robert  I.  An- 
drews. 

North  Carolina  conference — Samuel  Bryant,  He- 
zekioh  G.  Leigh,  Bennet  T.  Blake,  11.  I.  Camon,  P. 
Doub,  and  J.  T.  Brame. 

Memphis  conference — Moses  Brock,  G.  W.  D. 
Harris,  W.  McMahon,  T.  Joyner,  Asbury  Davidson, 
Wilson  L.  McAlister,  and  Thomas  Smith. 

Arkansas  conference — J.  Harrell,  J.  F.  Truslow, 
and  Jacob  Custer.  * 

Virginia  conference — John  Early,  Thomas  Crow- 
der, Wm.  A.  Smith,  A.  Penn,  D.  S.  Doggetl,  H.  B. 
Cowles,  and  Anthony  Dibrell. 

Mississippi  conference— Lewel  Campbell,  G.  M. 
Rogers,  B.  M.  Drake,  Samuel  W.  Speer,  Wm.  H. 
Watkins,  W.  Winans,  arid  John  G.  Jones. 

Texas  conference  — L.  Fowler,  F.  Wiison,  and  R. 
Alexander. 

Alabama  conference — J.  Hamilton,  J.  Boring,  T. 


H Capers,  E.  Galloway,  T.  O.  Summers,  and  Green-  : 
berry  Garrett. 

Georgia  conference — Lnvick  Pierce,  James  E. 
Evans,  J.  W.  Glenn,  Samuel  Anthony,  A.  B.  Long-  ! 
street,  Isaac  Poring,  Jas.  B.  Payne,  Geo.  F.  Pierce, 1 
and  T.  Stamford. 

South  Carolina  conference — Wm.  Capers,  Wm. 
M.  Wightman,  Hugh  A.C.  Walker,  S.  Dunnwoody, 
Bond  English,  W.  Smith,  R.  J.  Boyd,  and  S.  W. 
Capers. 

Florida  conference — Peyton  P.  Smith,  and  T.  C. 
Benning. 

Indian  Mission  conference — E.  T.  Peery  and  D. 
B.  Cumming — 91. 

Noes — Kentucky  conference — Wm.  Gunn,  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  and  John  C.  Harrison — 3. 

The  second  resolution,  which  is  as  follows,  was 
read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crowder  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  while  we  cannot  abandon  or  com- 
promise the  principles  of  action  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  a separate  organization  in  the  south,  never- 
theless cherishing  a sincere  desire  to  maintain  Chris- 
tian union  and  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  church 
north,  we  shall  always  be  ready  kindly  and  respect- 
fully, to  entertain  and  duly  and  carefully  consider 
any  proposition  or  plan,  having  for  its  object  the 
union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  north  and  south, 
whether  such  proposed  union  b p.  jurisdictional  or  con- 
neclional. 

Ayes  97,  noes  none. 

Mr.  Early  presented  a further  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  request  the  bishops, 
presiding  at  the  ensuing  sessions  of  the  border  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south, 
to  incorporate  into  the  aforesaid  conferences  any  so- 
cieties or  stations  adjoining  the  line  of  division,  pro- 
vided such  societies  or  stations  by  a majority  of  the 
members  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of 
separation  as  adopted  by  the  late  general  conference, 
request  such  an  arrangement. 

Resolved,  That  answer  second  of  third  section, 
chapter  first  of  the  book  of  discipline,  be  so  altered 
and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

The  general  conference  shall  meet  on  the  fir3t 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1846,  in  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  thenceforward  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  once  in  four  years  suc- 
cessively, and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  shall 
be  fixed  on  by  the  preceding  general  confer- 
ence, &c. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  first  answer  in  the 
same  chapter  be  altered  by  striking  out  the  word 
twenty-one  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  word  four- 
teen. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted:  ayes  97,  noes  none. 
The  entire  report  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  finance  wa9  called 
up  and  again  read.  After  some  discussion,  Dr.  Ca- 
pers offered  the  following  resolution  as  a substitute, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  not  to  be  necessary  at 
present  to  appoint  commissioners  or  agents  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the 
late  general  conference.  Nevertheless  we  recommend 
the  same  to  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  as  proper  to  be  done  so  soon 
as  it  can  be  with  effect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speer,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  missions  was  called  up  and  read. 

Dr.  Smith  moved  to  strike  out  Louisville  and  in- 
sert Petersburg,  Va.,  which  was  lost. 

Dr.  Paine  then  moved  to  strike  out  Louisville  and 
insert  Nashville,  which  was  also  lost. 

The  report  was  then  adopted,  which  is  as  follows: 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
providing  for  the  management  and  support  of  mis- 
sions, respectfully  report: 

That  in  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  mission- 
ary field  and  our  position  in  relation  to  them,  the 
whole  subject  referred  to — always  interesting  and 
important — becomes  eminently  vital  and  essential, 
and  your  committee,  having  passed  in  review  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  the  several  missions  be- 
longing to  the  southern  division  of  the  church  and 
examined  with  due  deliberation  and  intense  solici- 
tude the  questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  means 
of  supporting  them,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  though  in  other  circumstances  it  should  seem 
plausible  to  change  materially  our  system  of  finance, 
it  is  best  for  the  present  to  introduce  no  changes 
but  such  as  are  necessary  to  conform  our.mis.siuna- 
ry  system  to  our  church  organization.  And  we 
deem  it  to  be  reason  enough  for  this  conclusion, 
that  were  changes  made  which  might  prove  advan- 
tageous after  they  had  become  familiar  to  the  nu- 
merous persons  to  be  moved  by  them,  they  would, 
at  their  introduction,  be  less  productive  for  the 
want  of  familiarity,  and  the  present  juncture  imper 
atively  requires  a plan  for  immediate  production. 


Your  committee,  therefore,  do  respectfully  offer 
the  following  resolutions  as  specifying  what  is  re- 
quisite to  be  done  at  the  present  time,  and  a9  com- 
prehending, in  connection  with  what  is  provided  in  the 
book  of  discipline,  all  which  to  them  appears  suita- 
ble in  our  circumstances. 

1.  Resolved,  That  until  a general  conference  of  the 
annual  conferences  represented  in  this  convention 
shall  have  ordered  otherwise,  the  missionary  society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  city  of  Lou- 
isville shall  be  regarded  as  the  central  or  parent  so- 
ciety; said  society  having  previously  changed  its  title 
and  adopted  a constitution  agreeably  to  the  purport 
of  these  resolutions. 

2.  That  the  board  of  managers  of  the  central  so- 
ciety aforesaid  shall  appoint  two  assistant  treasurers, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  a resident  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  to  whom  moneys  intended  for  the  general 
treasury  may  be  remitted,  and  who  shall  make  quar- 
terly exhibits  to  the  treasurer,  at  Louisville,  of  their 
receipts  and  disbursements  severally. 

3.  That  the  board  of  managers  of  each  annual  con- 
ference auxiliary  supply  the  demands  of  the  mis- 
sions of  its  annual  conference,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  notifying  the  bishop  or  president  of  the  confe- 
rence of  any  deficiency  for  which  lie  may  draw  on 
the  general  treasury  at  Louisville,  or  on  one  of  the 
assistant  treasurers  at  Charleston  or  N.  Orleans;  and 
in  case  there  is  a surplus  with  any  of  the  conference 
societies  the  treasurer  of  such  society  shall  forthwith 
transmit  it  to  the  general  treasurer  or  one  of  the  as- 
sistant treasurers. 

4.  That  the  bishops  be  requested  to  aid  the  central 
board  with  their  counsel  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds,  and  that  the  brethren  Alex.  L.  P.  Green, 
Jerome  C.  Berryman,  Benj.  M.  Drake,  Littleton 
Fowler,  Wm.  Capers,  and  Hubbard  H.  Kavanaugh 
be  a committee  for  the  same  purpose. 

5.  That  the  mission  connected  with  the  southern 
division  of  the  church  must  be  sustained,  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  shall  be,  and,  that 
this  may  be  done  with  greater  facility,  it  is  enjoin- 
ed on  all  missionaries  to  make  quarterly  reports  of 
the  work  in  their  mission  through  one  of  our  church 
papers. 

Mr.  McFerrin  stated  to  the  convention  that  the 
citizens  of  Louisville  had  authorised  him  to  say,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  bishops  in  attending  this  conven- 
tion, together  with  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  print- 
ing documents  for  the  use  of  the  members, i would  be 
met  by  them. 

Mr.  G-  F.  Pierce  moved  a vote  of  thanks  in  return, 
which  was  passed  by  a rising  vote. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  three 
o’clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  session,  May  17.  The  convention  met 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  Bisiiop  Andrew  in  the 
chair;  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  Wilson,  of  the  Texas  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Early,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

The  committee  on  finance  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  family  expenses  of  the  bishops 
be  equally  divided  among  the  fifteen  annual  confe- 
rences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south,  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  that  their  quarterage  and 
travelling  expenses  are  now  paid. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Pierce  presented  and  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  education,  which  was  adopted, 
with  the  exception  of  one  item  relative  to  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  which  was  recommitted  lor  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  chairman  of  the  book  com- 
mittee, submitted  their  report,  which  was  read  and 
adopted.'  It  is  as  follows: 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  a hook  concern  and  periodicals,  after  taking  the 
matter  into  mature  consideration,  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  report: 

Your  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  to 
the  convention,  that  quite  a number  of  memorials 
and  petitions,  together  with  kind  and  liberal  offers  of 
pecuniary  contributions,  have  come  into  their  hands. 
From  the  town  of  Memphis,  we  have  received  a 
very  flattering  proposal,  consisting  of  a large  brick 
building  formerly  occupied  as  a tavern,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  some  ttiirty  thousand  dollars,  although 
its  present  value  we  would  not  attempt  to  estimate, 
together  with  the  expressed  wish  and  desire  of  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, that  our  contemplated  book  concern  should 
be  located  at  that  place,  pledging  themselves  to 
aid  and  assist  the  enterpnze  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability. 

We  have  also  received  several  petitions  from  the 
citizens  of  this  city,  (Louisville)  praying  its  location 
here,  and  setting  lorth  the  claims  of  this  place  to 
your  consideration;  further  assuring  us  that  should 
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the  book  concern  be  established  here,  a considerable 
amount  of  funds  can  and  will  be  raised  in  aid  of  such 
establishment. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a memorial  from 
the  city  of  Nashville,  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
that  city  as  every  way  suitable  for  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

St.  Louis  has  also  been  presented  to  your  commit- 
tee as  anxious  for  the  location  of  said  concern,  and 
as  in  every  way  eligible  lor  the  same. 

While  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  any 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  places  is  worthy  of  such 
an  establishment,  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  our 
friends  in  the  south  and  southwest,  feel  so  deep  an 
interest  in  this  great  auxiliary,  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  God,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  yet,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  as  there  will 
be  a general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  south,  in  Petersburg  next  May,  vested  with 
full  power  to  establish  a book  concern,  and  as  fur- 
ther developements  may  yet  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  most  eligible  point  within  our  boundary  to  locate 
such  an  establishment. 

Resolved  therefore,  That  while  we  consider  a book 
concern  as  indispensible  to  the  prospects  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  church, S outh,  yet  we  deem  the 
establishment  of  one.  at  this  time  premature;  never- 
theless, we  recommend  the  appointment  of  two  book 
agents,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  receive  propositions 
for  the  location  of  tiie  book  concern,  and  also  to  re- 
ceive moneys  and  contributions  to  build  up  the  same 
and  report  to  the  general  conference  to  be  held  at 
Petersburg  next  May. 

Resolved,  That  w e recommend  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South, 
to  continue  for  the  present  to  patronize  the  Methodist 
book  concern  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  our  friends  general- 
ly that  they  patronize  our  periodicals,  viz:  South- 
western Christian  Advocate,  Southern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate  as  eve- 
ry way  worthy  of  our  support. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  elect  two  agents, 
when  John  Early,  of  the  Virginia  conference,  and 
John  B.  McFerrin,  of  the  Tennessee  conference  were 
chosen. 

A communication  from  brother  Tal.  P.  Shaffner, 
relative  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings, 
speeches,  &c.,  of  the  convention,  was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  McFerrin,  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  book 
concern. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, 85  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Monday,  May  19 III. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  authorising  the  pub- 
lication of  tiie  documents  forming  a history  of  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
south. 

Mr.  Early,  from  the  committee  on  organization, 
reported  the  following  resolution  for  adoption,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  be  and 
they  are  hereby  respectfully  and  cordially  requested 
by  this  convention  to  unite  with  and  become  regular 
and  constitutional  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  Suuth,  upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  se- 
paration adopted  by  the  late  general  conference. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

To  this  resolution,  the  bishops  responded: 

Louisville,  Miy  19,  1845. 

Dear  Brethren:  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
committee,  I would  state  that,  1 feel  myself  bound, 
in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  official  plan  of  episco- 
pal visitation  as  settled  upon  by  the  bishops  in  New 
York,  and  putilished  in  the  official  papers  of  the 
church,  till  tiie  session  of  the  first  general  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  church,  South;  from  which 
time  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  plan  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  two  distinct  general  conferences.  When 
such  general  conference  shall  he  held  I shall  feel 
myself  fully  authorised,  by  the  ‘‘plan  of  separation” 
adopted  by  the  general  conference  of  1844,  to  unite 
myself  witti  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South, 
and,  if  received  by  the  general  conference  of  said 
church,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  tne  episcopal 
office  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  general  confer- 
ence. 1 aur,  my  dear  brethern,  yours,  very  affec- 
tionately, JOSHUA  SOULE. 

Louisrille,  May  19,  1845. 

Dear  Brethren:  I decidedly  approve  the  course 
wliicti  the  convention  lias  taken  in  establishing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  believing,  as  1 do 
most  sincerely,  t-tial  it  will  lend,  under  God’s  blessing, 
to  the  wider  spread  and  more  efficient  propagation 
of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  I accept  tiie  in- 
vitation of  the  convention,  to  act  as  one  of  the  super- 
intendents ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South, 
and  pledge  myself  in  humble  dependence  upon  di- 
vine grace,  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  promote  the 


cause  of  God,  in  the  interesting  and  extensive  field 
of  labor  assigned  me. 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  us  mutually,  in 
our  various  fields  of  action,  and  finally  may  we  all 
with  our  several  charges,  be  gathered  to  the  h 'me 
of  God,  and  the  Rood  in  heaven.  Affectionately, 
your  brother  and  fellow  laborer, 

JAMES  O.  ANDREW. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously, viz: 

Resolved,  That  should  any  portion  of  an  annual 
conference,  on  the  line  of  separation,  not  represent- 
ed in  this  convention,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  South,  according  to  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion adopted  at  the  late  general  conference,  and  elect 
delegates  to  the  general  conference  of  the  church  in 
1846,  upon  the  basis  of  representation  adopted  by 
this  convention,  they  shall  be  accredited  as  members 
of  the  general  conference. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  report  to  the 
general  conference  of  1846,  a revised  copy  of  the 
present  discipline,  with  such  changes  as  are  necessa- 
ry to  conform  it  to  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South. 

Tiie  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die,  with  the 
benediction  by  Bishop  Soule. 

American  board  of  missions.  The  American 
board  of  foreign  missions  held  its  anniversary  on 
May  9 in  tiie  Tabernacle;  the  lion.  T.  Frelinghuysen 
in  the  chair.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  one  of  tiie  secretaries, 
made  in  substance  the  following  statement: 

The  last  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  history 
of  missions  in  Western  Asia.  Tiie  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  declared  that  men  shall  no  longer  be  put 
to  death  in  that  empire  for  changing  their  religious 
opinion;  thus  renouncing  a maxim  of  the  Koran,  and 
removing  an  obsticle  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  those  countries. 

The  mission  to  the  Nestorians  of  Ivoordistan,  has 
been  discontinued.  Among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia 
the  labors  of  our  missionaries  have  been  intimidated 
by  opposition  from  the  Patriarch  and  his  brothers, 
and  by  the  intrigues  of  emissaries  of  Rome.  But  at 
tiie  latest  date  all  was  quiet,  and  the  mission  was 
pursuing  its  work  without  molestation. 

The  mission  in  Syria  lias  been  concentrated  in  the 
region  ot  Lebanon,  at  Husbaycia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan;  one  hundred  families  have  left  the  Greek 
church  and  declared  themselves  Protestant.  For 
this  they  have  sufi'ered  seveiejpersecution,  but  at  our 
latest  accounts  they  contimnd  firm. 

The  mission  in  Turkey  has  never  been  more  pros- 
perous than  during  the  last  year.  Conversions  have 
been  numerous,  and  a spirit  of  religious  inquiry  is 
very  widely  diffused.  At  Constantinople,  prayer 
meetings  are  held  by  native  Christians  every  evening 
in  the  week. 

The  mission  at  Gaboon  River  in  Western  Africa, 
is  prosperous. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  for  several  months  from 
the  pooler  mission. 

Among  the  Mahratta  people  of  Western  India,  tiie 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  is  spreading,  and  a con- 
viction that  Hindooistn  is  false,  extensively  prevails. 
Twenty-two  persons  were  added  to  the  mission 
church  at  Ahmdemiggen  last  year. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  but  with  greater  em- 
phasis, to  the  missions  among  the  Tamul  missions  of 
Western  India,  Twenty  new  missionaries  are  called 
for  there  without  delay. 

Tiie  mission  in  Borneo  now  has  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  the  local  authorities  of  Netheriand 
India. 

The  board  has  two  missions  in  China,  one  at  Hong 
Kong  and  Canton,  the  other  at  Amoy.  The  presi- 
dential committee  wish  to  commence  a third  on  tiie 
northern  coast. 

The  churches  at  the  S.  Islands  are  prospering. — 
Several  of  them  now  sustain  their  own  pastors. — 
Nearly  all  make  monthly  collections  for  benevolent 
purposes. 

The  work  of  conversion  and  evangelization  makes 
steady  piogress  among  the  aborigines  of  our  own 
continent. 

All  ttie  churches  in  the  Choctaw  nation  have  had 
large  additions  Curing  the  year.  A large  portion  oi 
Iheir  youth,  of  both  sexes,  now  receive  instruction 
at  academies  and  boarding  schools,  supported  wholly 
by  the  people  themselves. 

The  receipts  of  the  board  for  nine  months  of  tiie 
financial  year  ending  April  30,  were  $183,000,  ex- 
ceeding  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
$'<11,300,  and  falling  short  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  same  term  $13,000.  If  the  average  monthly 
reeeipts  for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  year  are 
$26,300,  the  boarl  will  be  free  from  debt  at  its  close, 
July  31. 


Uud^r  the  care  of  the  board  are  26  missions  »nd 
95  stations,  besides  numerous  out-siations;  500  mis- 
sionary laborers,  supported  by  its  funds,  besides  nu- 
merous native  assistants,  supported  by  the  people; 
31  printing  presses,  at  which  nearly  50,000,000  of 
pages  were  printed  last  year,  in  32  languages,  exclu- 
sive of  the  English;  640  free  schools,  containing 
30,000  pupils;  44  boarding-schools  and  seminaries, 
with  1,500  pupils;  and  63  churches  of  converted  hea- 
then, containing  26,000  members. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  (in  the  place  of  Dr.  Wyckoff, 
of  Albany  who  was  absent  on  account  of  domestic 
affliction),  said  he  rose  as  the  representative  of  the 
Dutch  churches,  so  happily  united  in  this  great  en- 
terprise. He  considered  the  part  borne  by  their 
church  in  the  cause  of  missions,  an  important  ele- 
ment in  its  prosperity.  She  bore  an  honorable  part 
in  the  first  missionary  effort  in  1798.  But  it  was  not 
till  their  connection  wilh  the  American  board,  that 
they  had,  as  a church,  accomplished  any  thing  in  the 
foreign  field.  Two  of  tiie  missionaries  of  the  Dutch 
church  who  had  labored  in  foreign  lands  are  now  in 
this  country;  Dr.  Scudder,  who  has  labored  success- 
fully twenty-five  years  in  India  and  is  soon  to  return, 
and  Dr.  Abeel,  who  after  having  been  twice  abroad 
laboring  in  great  weakness  of  body  but  devotedness 
and  energy  of  spirit,  and  having  been  often  at  death’s 
door,  has  now  returned,  as  he  himself  thinks  to  die 
in  his  native  land,  and  still  the  quivering  lamp  of  life 
shines  even  brighter  and  brighter,  as  he  approaches 
the  confines  of  that  world  where  sickness  and  dis- 
appointment are  unknown. 

A missionary  band  was  sent  out  from  this  church 
in  1836,  with  a view  of  establishing  a mission  in  Ne- 
therlands Archipelago.  A portion  of  these  are  now 
settled  on  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and  another  portion 
have  gone  to  China.  There  is  much  in  the  present 
aspect  of  missions  highly  encouraging.  How  much 
advance  has  beet^  made  since  that  little  praying  band 
met  behind  the  haystack  at  Williamstown.  Only 
let  the  church  of  God  have  faith  and  prayer,  and 
tiie  foundation  of  the  world’s  conversion  shall  be 
laid  broad  and  deep,  and  the  top  stone  shall  in  due 
time  be  brought  forth  with  shouting,  grace,  grace 
unto  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  a returned  missionary  from 
India,  after  a graphic  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  heathen,  anil  of  the  cheering  success  of  our  few 
missions,  very  strikingly  contrasted  the  stinted  offer- 
ings of  Christian  with  those  of  some  heathen.  One 
wealthy  heathen,  it  is  known,  gave  $150,060  for  a 
single  religious  festival,  and  $50,000  a year  after- 
wards to  the  support  of  his  idol  temple,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Another  gave  at  one  time  $1,500,000  for 
the  support  of  the  idols  of  his  religion — which  Mr. 
H.  saw  borne  through  the  city — making  between 
thirty  and  forty  cart-loads?  Our  several  hundred 
thousand  professing  Christians  hardly  gave  for  this 
object  a single  dollar  a-piece! 

Rev.  Mr,  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  said  that  the  compli- 
ment of  his  being  asked  to  speak  was  paid,  not  to 
him,  but  to  trie  Old  Bay  Slate  that  liad  considerable 
Stock  iu  tins  work  of  mercy.  He  then  spoke  of  his 
home,  amid  the  hills  ol  Berkshire — amid  scenery  un- 
surpassed, where  the  rivers  and  air  were  alive.  But 
the  citiief  glory  of  Berkshire  is  her  children.  Of 
these  she  lias  three  whom  site  especially  loves. 

1.  The  cause  of  Home  Missions — -the  first  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  the  laud  having  been  lormed 
m Berkshire — many,  many  years  ago. 

2.  l’tie  Bmle  Society — the  first  in  this  land  having 
been  lormed  there — 

3.  Foreign  missions — they  having  been  born  there, 
m the  bosom  ol  Mills, on  Hie  banks  ol  tire  Hoosie 
as  lie  knelt  in  prayer,  and  m the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  which  had  its  until  in  Berk- 
shire. 

The  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  Berkshire  have  laid 
their  sons  and  daughters  on  lilts  altar  of  God,  and 
freely  given  them  to  go  anywhere;  and  Old  Massa- 
chusetts has  missionaries  now  at  Madura,  Ceylon, 
Bombay,  tiie  Isles  ol  tiie  Ocean,  the  Mountains  ot 
LcOanoii,  in  Stain  and  in  Atnoa.  in  almost  all  tnese 
countries  we  have  the  graves  ol  sous  and  daughters 
still  green.  We  tiave  Had  mothers  whose  sons  were 
anted  and  eaten  Oy  canniOalu  mi  Hie  shores  ol  heathen 
countries,  and  yet  loving  and  praying  lor  the  cause 
with  a love  equal  to  nothing  uui  their  sorrows. — 
Hence,  we  in  Massachusetts,  love  Home  Missions; 
but  we  love  Foreign  xMissions  more,  only  as  the  held 
and  the  work  to  be  done  is  larger.  The  world,  when 
we  look  at  it,  seems  to  swallow  up  all.  And  then 
the  west— like  a young  giant  in  tiie  cradle,  with  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  lips  beginning  to  murmur  about 
tearing  down  the  pillars  oi  our  liderties — tie  must  ue 
educated.  We  Jove  Home  Missions  lor  three  rea- 
sons: 1.  Our  kindred  and  friends  are  at  the  west. — 
2-  Our  country  depends  on  it.  3.  We  must  have  the 
whole  west  to  aid  us  to  coiiTert  our  race. 
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A stranger-voice  yesterday  said  something  about 
our  being  Saxons.  Let  the  stranger  brother  go  home 
and  say  that  he  has  looked  us  in  the  eye  and  seen  ; 
that  we  belonged  to  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  race  and  ' 
are  responding  to  all  he  said  as  to  our  not  being  en-  | 
gaged  in  war,  that  the  only  war  we  wanted  was  to  | 
make  war  against  sin,  and  the  only  strife  between  . 
the  mother  and  daughter  to  be,  who  shall  be  fore- j 
most  in  carrying  the  cross  into  the  regions  of  sin  and 
darkness.  Mr.  T.  then  gave  a very  brief  history  of 
the  Saxon  race  and  their  traits  of  character.  Some  | 
of  the  gentlemen  here  talked  about  “Our  Church”; 
and  “our  race,” — such  as  the  Dutch  or  the  Yankees,  j 
All  this  is  very  well.  But  when  I speak  of  “our  j 
Church,”  I mean  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth 
of  every  name;  and  when  I speak  of  “our  race,”  I ! 
mean  the  Saxon  race — harnessed  for  the  work  of  | 
saving  the  souls  of  all  the  family  of  Adam.  Our 
only  weapons  are  to  be  those  of  truth  and  love. — 
With  these  we  must  labor  and  conquer. 

One  word  to  these  our  friends  in  this  audience, 
said  Mr.  T.  Let  us  go  home  under  the  full  impres- 
sion of  these  meetings — not  to  praise  them  and  tell 
how  we  were  entertained — but  to  live  and  do  for 
Christ.  On  the  family  altar  and  on  the  door  of  the 
closet  let  us  write,  “None  of  us  liveth  for  himself.” 

The  venerable  Dr.  Beecher  here  said,  that  God’s 
plans  were  very  different  from  ours;  and  it  was  often 
a part  of  his  plan  to  teach  us  the  folly  and  weakness 
of  ours;  and  though  he  was  himself  often  tempted  to 
feel  as  Jonah  did,  yet  he  thought  we  might  always 
see  in  the  end,  that  His  is  the  true  plan.  He  said  it 
had  pleased  God  that  his  life  should  commence  so 
far  back,  that  he  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
brighter  dispensation  of  the  church;  and  now,  near 
heaven  as  he  was,  and  he  hoped  he  was  indeed  near, 
yet  he  longed  to  see  its  complete  triumph  over  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  In  the  beginning  of  this 
revival  of  the  church,  he  could  not  have  supposed 
that  it  would  be  God’s  plan  to  commence  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  mankind  with  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. We  felt  as  if  we  must  begin  the  work  at 
home;  but  it  is  easy  now  to  see,  why  God’s  plan  was, 
to  begin  with  Foreign  Missions.  “Familiarity  breeds 
contempt;”  and  efforts,  confined  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  observation,  would  soon  have  become  so 
familiar  that  they  would  have  lost  all  their  interest. 
We  want  something  that  shall  elevate  and  draw  off 
our  souls  from  tile  little  concerns  of  self.  The  Fo-/ 
reign  Mission  cause  has  done  this.  It  has  expanded 
the  heart  of  the  church,  and  called  fofrb— i4s-rTf>blest 
energies.  There  is,  indeed,  a strSlimily  in  taking 
care  of  the  west;  but  what  is  the  west,  compared 
with  the  millions  of  India  and  China? — compared 
with  the  world?  All  the  new  life  in  the  religious 
concerns  of  this  country,  commenced  in  the  spirit  of 
Foreign  Missions.  The  Foreign  Missionary  enter- 
prise in  England  first  produced  an  electric  shock  that 
thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  the  American  church. 
In  a sermon  about  the  same  time,  preached  by  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Andover,  on  the  subject  of  missions,  he 
said, “We  must  have  the  world — we  must  aim  at  the 
conversion  of  the  world!”  And  the  people  through 
out  the  land,  responded,  “Yes,  we  must  have  the 
world!” 

In  the  faltering  of  the  churches  in  1837,  in  view  of 
the  pressing  demand  for  laborers  and  pecuniary  as- 
sistance at  the  west,  some  said,  we  must  retrench 
from  Foreign  Missions,  and  take  care  of  home  af- 
fairs. But  when  pleading,  said  he,  as  hard  as  I ever 
did  plead,  for  help  in  the  west,  I said  to  that  declara- 
tion, No!  You  must  keep  that  orb  of  attraction 
where  God  has  put  it.  It  is  that  which  has  made 
the  church  a millennial,  zealous,  revival  church. — 
The  west  is  great,  but  the  world  is  greater.  What  we 
want,  then,  is,  to  bring  into  this  Enterprise  regiment 
after  regiment,  and  brigade  after  brigade,  till  Christ 
shall  triumph  in  every  laud,  and  the  world  shall  be 
free. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  missionary  from  Ceylon,  urged 
on  all  the  duty  of  entire  consecration,  and  concluded 
with  an  affecting  account  of  the  noble  manner  in 
which  his  mother  yielded  to  his  desire,  in  that  early 
period  of  missionary  effort,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  perishing  heathen;  and  exhorted  mothers,  in 
these  more  favored  times,  to  educate  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  this  heavenly  office,  which  he  longed, 
and  hoped  soon  again  himself  to  be  filling. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  made  a short  but  eloquent 
address. 

Rev.  Henry  Wilkes  secretary  of  the  Montreal 
Bible  Society,  after  a few  remarks  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Todd,  and  Ur.  Beecher,  said,  that  since  he  had 
seen  gentlemen  on  this  platform  with  whom  he  had 
long  felt  acquainted,  he  was  indeed  no  longer  a stran- 
ger. He  had  said  before  that  he  felt  he  was  among 
the  people  ol  Anglo  Saxondom , he  now  felt  that  he 
was  among  his  oivn  family  of  that  people.  The  bro- 
ther from  Pittsfield  alluded  to  his  having  in  hischurch 


the  mother  of  Mnnson,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of 
cannibals;  here  was  another  bond  of  sympathy,  for 
he  had  in  his  own  church  the  mother  and  sisters  of 
Lyman,  the  companion  of  Monson  who  also  perished 
with  him.  He  had  known  Williams,  who  suffered  a 
similar  fate  in  the  South-sea  Islands — he  had  heard 
him  describe  the  degradation  of  heathens;  and  he  had 
heard  the  same  appalling  description  this  morning  j 
from  two  missionaries  who  had  witnessed  their  aw-  i 
ful  degradation.  It  seems  that  mothers  there,  with 
there  own  hands,  destroy  the  object  of  a mother’s 
tenderest  affections.  And  when  we  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  on  this  planet,  living  without 
God,  it  is  surely  enough  to  awaken  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  to  inquire  with  earnestness,  “Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  England  and  America, 
and  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ought  to  engage  in 
the  missionary  work;  especially  England  and  America, 
that  live  in  the  brightest  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Right-  j 
eousness — they  ought  to  give  their  gold  and  their 
silver,  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  their  prayers  ; 
and  their  efforts  to  this  work  of  the  Lord.  Let  them  : 
do  this,  and  soon  “all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear 
Him.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  rose  again,  and  said  he  perhaps  ! 
needed  a thorn  in  his  flesh,  to  prevent  his  becoming 
exalted  above  measure.  He  had  native  pride  enough,  j 
and  was  not  insensible  to  testimonies  of  approbation; 
but  the  very  kind  allusions  to  him  to-day,  only  made 
him  feel  his  nothingness,  and  his  infinite  obligations 
of  gratitude.  His  soul  had  indeed  been  cheered  by 
the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  his  younger  brethren;  and 
though  heaven  with  its  many  crowns  was  full  in  his 
eye,  as  the  object  of  humble  hope,  and  trust  in  Him 
who  alone  is  worthy,  still,  in  view  of  all  those 
crowns,  he  would  willingly  be  granted  a furlough  of 
ten  years  more,  were  such  the  Sovereign  will.  He 
would  cheerfully  gird  on  his  armor  for  another  cam- 
paign in  such  *a  glorious  warfare.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  anticipated.  And  though  he  felt  no 
indications  of  being  speedily  called  home,  yet  lie 
could  not  but  be  affected  with  the  probability  that 
he  might  not  again  stand  in  this  place,  or  greet  these 
brethren  on  earth,  in  such  circumstances  he  would 
gladly  leave  a word  to  be  remembered.  The  question 
had  often  been  started,  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  mournful  suspension  of  Divine  influence?  There 
was  but  one  answer  satisfactory  to  him — the  church 
had  faltered  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  For  want 
of  unwavering  trust  in  God,  she  had,  in  troublous 
times,  withheld  from  His  service  the  gold  and  the 
silver  which  were  clearly  His,  and  had  ungratefully 
left  the  missions,  planted  by  his  providence  and  wa- 
tered by  his  heavenly  grace,  and  demanding  conti- 
nual care  and  sacrifice — and  had  left  some  of  them, 
to  deep  reproach,  and  seemingly  impending  ruin! — 
The  Saviour  has  thus  been  wounded;  the  Holy  Spiril 
grieved.  And  now,  at  parting,,  he  would  say,  as  a 
thought  to  be  remembered,  Take  care  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  God  will  take  care  of  you  and  yours. — 
Never  again  falter.  Take  care  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  God  will  revive  his  work,  and  will  give  His 
Spirit  till  nations  shall  be  born  in  a day.  A.  D. 

THU  OREGON. 

Thf.  Oregon  fever.  The  “Expositor”  of  the  3d 
instant,  a paper  published  at  Independence,  (Mo.) 
the  very  extreme  part  of  our  border  civilization, 
comes  to  us  in  a kind  of  ecstacy  at  tne  throng  of  im 
migrants  to  Oregon  now  collected  at  that  place. — 
The  editor  says — “Even  while  we  write,  we  see  a 
long  train  of  wagons  coming  through  our  busy  streets; 
they  are  hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome  by  their  fel- 
low voyagers,  and,  to  judged  from  the  pleased  ex- 
pression on  every  face,  it  “all  goes  merry  as  a mar- 
riage bell.”  On  looking  out  at  the  passing  train,  we 
see  among  the  foremost  a very  comfortably  covered 
wagon,  one  of  the  sheets  drawn  aside,  and  an  extre- 
mely nice  looking  lady  seated  inside  very  quietly 
sewing;  the  boltom  of  the  wagon  is  carpeted;  there 
are  two  or  three  chairs,  and  at  one  end  there  is  a 
bureau,  surmounted  by  a mirror;  various  -articles  of 
ornament  and  convenience  hang  around  the  sides — a 
perfect  prairie  boudoir.  Blessed  be  woman!  Shed- 
ding light  and  happiness  where’er  she  goes;  with  her 
the  wild  prairie  will  be  a paradise!  Blessed  be  him 
who  gave  us  this  connecting  link  between  heaven 
and  man  to  win  us  from  our  wilder  ways.  Hold  on 
there;  this  is  getting  entirely  too  sentimental;  but  we 
don’t  care  wUo  laughs,  we  felt  better  and  happier 
when  we  looked  on  this  picture  than  we  may  ex- 
press. Thai  fine  manly  fellow  riding  along  by  the 
side  of  the  wagon,  and  looking  in  so  pleasantly,  is 
doubtless  the  lady’s  husband;  we  almost  envy  him. 
But  they  are  past,  and  now  comes  team  after  team, 
each  drawn  by  six  or  eight  stout  oxen,  and  such 
driver^!  positively  sons  of  Anak!  not  one  of  them  less 
than  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings.  Wtioo  ha!  Go  it 
boys!  We’re  in  a perfect  Oregon  fever.  Now  comes 


on  a stock  of  every  descripliou;  children,  niggers, 
horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  of  them.  From  present  evidences,  we  suppose 
that  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  people  are 
congregating  at  this  point  previous  to  their  start 
upon  the  broid  prairie,  which  will  be  on  or  about 
the  10th  of  May.” 

The  same  paper  of  another  dale  says — “A  train 
of  two  hundred  wagons  left  our  town  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last,  fur  Oregon;  others  have  been 
departing  daily  since.  Yesterday  28  more  passed 
tltis  town  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fori  Madison, 
Iowa  Territory.  From  St.  Josephs  we  learn  that 
200  wagons  have  crossed  the  Missouri  at  that  place 
and  its  vicinity,  and  departed  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. Whilst  we  write,  a friend  informs  us  that 
fifty  more  wagons  are  crossing  at  the  Lower  Ferry, 
and  will  pass  onward  to-morrow. 

As  the  main  company  has  started  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  thon  usual,  and  many  intending  to 
emigrate  may  be  diverted  from  so  doing  by  this  fact, 
we  will  slate  that  parties  will  continue  to  start  until 
June,  and  that  animals,  provisions  and  every  tiling  for 
complete  equipment  are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance, 
and  on  the  most  moderate  terms,  in  this  county. 

Greenhow’s  Oregon.  The  following  general 
outline  of  th  s distant  territory  is  derived  by  the 
New  York  Courier  from  Mr.  Greenhow’s  book: 

The  manta  which  is  impelling  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple to  abandon  the  betler  climate,  better  soil,  and 
altogether  fairer  regions  of -this  beiter  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  order  to  seek  a fortune  in 
Oregon,  would  be  checked,  if  the  truth  could  be 
generally  known  concerning  that  country.  What  is 
distant  and  uncertain  and  moreover  somewhat  ad- 
venturous has  indeed  a charm  of  itself,  stronger 
often  than  reason  and  present  interest,  to  draw  peo- 
ple off  from  their  settled  homes  and  accustomed 
habits,  and  this  feeling  operates,  undoubtedly,  in 
alluring  emigrants  from  the  West  to  Oregon,  as  in 
many -instances  the  fathers  of  these  emigrants  had 
been  in  like  manner  allured  from  their  homes  on  ttie 
seaboard  to  the  then  remote  West,  now  about  to  be 
abandoned  for  a remove  still  nearer  to  the  setting 
sun. 

These  original  migrations,  however,  were  gradual 
and  progressive,  and,  as  it  were,  link  by  link,  so  that 
the  chain  wa3  always  kept  up.  But  in  this  migration 
to  Oregon,  thousands  of  miles  of  wild  and  savage 
country  intersected  by  a lofty  mountain  barrier,  are 
interposed  between  the  firesides,  the  institutions  and 
the  government  lie  leaves  behind,  and  the  new  home 
under  the  altered  skies  of  the  emigrant,  and  then 
this  new  home  is  not  as  fertile  in  soil,  not  as  good  in 
climate,  and  especially  not  as  readily  accessible, 
even  within  its  own  boundaries  or  as  open  to  im- 
provements of  canal,  rail  or  common  roads  as  that 
he  leaves.  It  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  some 
bitter  disappointment  that  we  should  briefly  say 
what  sort  of  country  this  is  on  the  Columbia. 

The  Oregon  country  may  he  described  as  forming 
three  valiies,  parallel  more  or  less  with  the  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  west — the  first  valley  beginning  on  the  Pacific, 
is  bounded  by  what  Greenhow  calls  the  Far  West 
mountains.  Its  breadth  from  the  coast  to  the  moun- 
tains varies  from  80  to  100  miles,  and  its  length  north 
and  south  from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  which  con- 
stitute the  northern  frontier  ot  California  to  the  Co- 
lumbia river  is  about  500  miles,  in  that  whole  dis- 
tance on  the  coast  there  is  only  the  harbor  of  the 
Columbia  river,  by  no  means  a good  one  itself.  In 
the  northern  part  of  this  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willamet,  (the  Multonomah  of  Lewis  & Clark), 
which  runs  into  the  Columbia  tiver,  at  a point  about 
100  miles  from  the  ocean,  & up  to  which  the  tides  as- 
cend, the  principal  American  settlements  have  been 
made;  and  this  region  presents  apparently  greater  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country  drained  by  the  Columbia. 

The  region  thus  included  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  West  mountains,  consists  of  ranges  of  lower 
mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  generally 
running  parallel  to  the  great  chain  and  to  the  coast. 
Not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  superficial  extent  of 
this  region  is  tit  for  cultivation — the  summers  are  hot 
and  dry,  ar.d  from  November  to  April  there  is  con- 
stant rain.  Indian  corn,  the  great  crop  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  raised  here.  Wheat,  however, 
oats,  and  potatoes  do  well;  and  cattle  thrive  exceed- 
ingly, scarcely  requiring  to  be  housed  in  winter,  as 
snow  or  frost  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  valleys. 
Timber  of  gigantic  size  is  common.'  Upon  the 
whole,  owing  lo  the  aridi.y  of  the  soil  and  climate 
in  summer,  it  is  doubiful  whether  this,  the  best  re- 
gion of  Oregon,  can  be  rendered  productive  at  all 
in  the  same  degree  as  countries  like  situated  on  our 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are — without  artificial 
irrigation — always  cosily  and  not  very  practicable. 
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The  second  great  valley  is  between  the  Far  West 
Mountains  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  region 
embraces  several  tracts  of  country  comparatively 
level  and  some  valleys  wider  than  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific region — the  soil  however  is  less  productive  and 
the  climate  less  favorable  for  agriculture.  The 
Walla-Walla  river,  which  falls  into  the  Columbia 
above  the  Chute, or  Falls,  and  therefore  above  where 
it  is  navigable  from  the  Ocean,  and  the  Chute's  river, 
are  the  streams  which  have  attracted  the  settlement 
in  the  range.  The  soil  is  a yellow  sandy  clay,  sup- 
porting no  timber — and  covered  with  prickly  pear. 
Jn  the  southern  part  of  this  region  there  are  some 
sumac,  cotton  wood  and  other  soft  wooded  trees, 
and  somewhat  less  sand;  there  is  less  rain  durng  the 
wet  season,  than  in  the  Pacific  valley,  and  none  at 
all  at  other  seasons;  and  in  point  of  salubrity,  no 
climate  under  the  sun  can,  it  is  3a id , exceed  this. — 
As  an  agricultural  region,  little  or  no  inducements 
are  here  presented,  but  for  a pastoral  people  there 
are  great  advantages,  as  cattle  may  graze  at  all  sea- 
sons. But  the  want  of  wood  is  a great  obstacle  to 
settlements. 

The  third  valley  or  range  of  country,  between  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  in 
a few  small  and  detached  spots,  appears  absolutely 
uninhabitable  for  agriculturists.  It  is  described  as 
“a  collection  of  bare,  rocky  mountain  chains,  se- 
parated by  deep  gorges,  through  which  flow  streams 
— produced  by  the  melting  snows  from  the  moun- 
tains— for  rain  seldom  falls  at  any  time.  All  at- 
tempts to  raise  esculent  vegetables  here  have  failed, 
chiefly  as  is  believed  from  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  day  and  nigh',  especial- 
ly in  summer.  This  difference  is  commonly  thirly, 
and  sometimes  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.” 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  schooner  Titi  reached  New  Orleans  on  the 
19th  from  Havanna,  which  place  she  left  on  the 
lOih.  A British  steam  packet  reached  Havanna  on 
the  6th  with  Mexican  papers  to  the  26th,  and  Vera 
Cruz  papers  to  the  3Ulh  April. 

The  fact  that  the  Mexican  and  Texan  govern- 
ments are  in  consultation  with  a view  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  existing  between  them,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  former  is  now  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  latter 
upon  condition  that  Texas  shall  refuse  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  congress  to  annex  the  Re- 
public to  the  Union,  is  officially  announced  in  the 
loliowing — 

Important  Communication 
Sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  21st  April, 
by  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs — 

Gentlemen — The  affairs  of  Texas  being  of  such 
deep  importance  as  to  claim  the  first  consideration 
of  the  congress  and  executive,  the  government  can- 
not, without  assuming  a special  responsibility,  defer 
the  resolution  that  must  be  taken  to  bring  them  to 
an  issue  compatible  with  the  honor  and  interest  of 
the  Republic.  The  government  having  assembled  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  upon  that  frontier,  and 
employed  all  its  resources  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
posed end,  and  having  considered  of  those  asked  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  sees  no  other  course  to  pur- 
sue than  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  to  sustain 
the  Republic  in  all  the  dignity  due  to  its  honor  and 
good  name. 

Circumstances  have 
both  necessary  and  p 
tioris  that  will  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States;  such  an  event  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a war  with  the  American  Republic—  for 
Mexico  would  not  agree  to  annexation — however 
deplorable  such  a conflict  might  be.  Texas  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  a settlement,  and 
his  excellency,  the  president  ad  interim,  well  under- 
standing its  importance  and  the  necessity  of  laking  a 
resolution  in  re' 

executive  cannot  , ... ...........  , 

ing  first  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  chambers;  that  in  ' 
the  case  before  him  he  should  not  exercise  the  pow-' 
ers  conferred  by  the  constitution  for  conducting  ne-1 
goliations  with  loreign  powers.  ‘ 

The  government — always  faithful  to  its  duty,  and 
desirous  of  submitting  its  acts  to  free  discussion,  and  I 
considering  that  national  questions  should  be  dispos-j 
ed  of  with  patriotic  spirit,  and  a conscientiousness  j 


government  which  is  so  desirous  of  a peace  confor- 
mable to  the  dignity  of  the  Republic,  would  be  the 
first  to  decide  in  favor  of  war,  which  would  be  more 
just  after  all  efforts  to  avert  it  had  failed. 

The  preliminary  propositions  of  Texas  are  of  a 
character  honorable  and  fair  towards  the  Republic, 
and  the  government,  without  deciding  upon  them, 
had  no  doubt  about  accepting  them  as  the  initiative 
to  the  arrangement  sought  by  Texas.  Not  to  have 
accepted  it,  would  have  been  to  establish  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  con- 
gress will  perceive  that  a step  so  ill-advised  would 
have  been  a terrible  charge  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. To  refuse  to  hear  proposals  of  peace  that 
may  lead  to  a satisfactory  result  would  have  been  an 
exlreme  measure  the  least  profitable  to  the  Republic, 
however  it  might  at  first  flatter  a justly  irritated  pa- 
triotism; but  this  is  not  what  the  nation  expects  from 
its  supreme  government,  which  is  obliged  to  foresee 
and  weigh  the  ev  ils  of  a long  and  costly  war,  and  to 
avoid  them  as  long  as  its  honor  can  be  maintained, 
as  in  the  present  case. 

If  the  government  had  acted  solely  upon  its  im- 
pulses as  soon  as  the  law  of  annexation  passed  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  the  chambers  well 
know  what  its  conduct  would  have  been,  and  what 
its  firmness  in  resisting  all  other  propositions  than 
war,  which  the  patriotism  of  all  Mexicans  would 
have  sustained  with  glory.  His  excellency  the  pre- 
sident ad  interim  as  well  as  his  ministers,  make  a 
great  sacrifice  in  asking  the  authorization  of  the  end 
of  this  message;  but  it  is  made  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  from  an  ardent  desire  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Republic,  and  with  the  conviction  that  if  war 
shonid  ensue  after  making  every  effort  to  preserve 
peace,  it  will  end  in  the  glory  of  the  national  arms, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  public  justice  as  regards 
those  who  provoke  it. 

Therefore  h is  excellency,  the  president  ad  interim, 
in  ministerial  council,  and  with  the  unanimous  ad- 
vice of  his  cabinet,  has  directed  me  to  present  for 
your  deliberation  the  following  resolution — 

“The  government  is  authorised  to  receive  the  pro- 
positions made  by  Texas,  and  to  proceed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a treaty  that  it  it  deems  honorable  to  the 
Republic;  to  be  laid  before  congress  for  its  examina- 
tion and  approbation.” 

With  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 

God  and  Liberty. 

Mexico,  April  21sJ,  1845. 

Thi  above  document  establishes  the  fact,  that  pre- 
sident Jones  and  the  Texian  administration  had  made 
overtures  to  Mexico,  with  the  view  to  the  admission 
by  the  latter,  of  Texian  independence. 

It  seems  to  be  understood,  that  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  recognition  with  Texas,  from  any 
cause,  Mexico  will,  even  by  war,  resist  annexation. 
The  administration  have  asked  congress  to  authorize 
a loan  of  three  million  of  dollars,  to  provide  for  such  | 
a contingency.  Authority  is  likewise  asked  for  the 
settlement  of  the  foreign  debt. 

Two  projets  are  before  congress,  growing  out  of 
the  executive  message  signed  by  Cuevas. 

The  first,  considers  that  the  law  of  congress  of  the 
United  States  in  no  respect  impairs  the  right  of  Mex- 
ico over  Texas;  that  it  has  violated  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  especially  that  in  relation 
to  boundaries;  ar.d  that  Mexico  ought  to  arm  herself 
and  repel  the  threatened  invasion  by  force. 

The  other  project  calls  all  Mexicans  to  arms,  and 
authorizes  the  government  to  arm  the  permanent 


3 transpired  which  render  it  I and  active  militia,  and  gives  the  administrative  power 
roper  to  enter  upon  jiegotia-’ the  necessary  means  from  all  sources. 

The  Mexican  journals  are  said  to  be  very  hostile 
to  any  negotiation  not  based  upon  the  re-union  of 
Texas  with  Mexico.  A formidable  military  force  is 
concentrating  on  the  borders  of  Texas. 

Gen.  Almonte  had  arrived  in  l lie  city  of  Mexico. 
The  papers  still  speak  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  earthquakes  of  the  7 th  and  10th  April.  A letter 
from  Gu  majuato  states  thal  the  village  called  “Valle 
relation  to  it, .is  also  persuaded  that  the]  de  Rio  Blanco”  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  as  consi- 
not  proceed  in  the  matter  without  be  | derable  part  of  its  small  population  was  engulfed 

during  the  earthquake,  in  a yawning  abyss  38  yards 
long  and  13  wide.  M me  than  sixty  persons  were 
swallowed  up. 

Various  projects  have  been  submitted  to  congress 
for  a general  amnesty  of  the  military  chiefs,  against 
whom  prosecution  has  been  commenced,  and  some 
have  proposed  that  the  amnesty  should  he  exlende  1 io 
all  the  political  criminals,  with  the  restriction  that 


superior  to  assaults  and  above  prejudices  of  every  ! Santa  Anna  and  Canalize,  ami  the  four  ministers 
character  cannot  decline  the  proffered  negotiation  who  signed  the  decree  of  the  2Dlh  November,  should 
without,  in  his  opinion,  violating  his  duty  by  decid-  quit  the  country  for  ten  years,  or  submit  to  the  con- 
ing so  delicate  a question  before  submitting  it  to  tinuation  of  their  trial.  The  latter  proposition, slight- 
congress.  If  he  could  make  an  arrangement,  hono-  j ly  modified,  was  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies 
rable  in  itself,  and  such  as  would  satisfy  the  national  on  the  16th.  Santa  Anna,  Canalizo,  and  the  four 
honor,  he  vvould  submit  it  with  great  pleasure  to  con-  ministers  are  allowed  eight  days  to  determine  vvhe- 
gress;  and  if  such  could  not  be  achieved,  the  same  ther  they  will  choose  an  expatriation  of  ten  years, 


or  the  continuation  of  their  trials.  Breaches  of  trust 
in  pecuniary  matters  form  an  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral pardon,  and  Santa  Anna’s  abdication  of  the 
presidency  is  accepted. 

Later  By  the  barque  Eugene,  arrived  at  New 
York,  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  2d  May  are  received. 

The  friends  of  Santa  Anna  are  rapidly  extending 
their  influence  throughout  the  Republic,  and  his  re- 
storation to  power  is  looked  upon  as  highly  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain. 

A letter  from  a correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,  dated  Vera  Cruz,  May  I,  says — “The  ex- 
press is  just  in  from  Mexico,  bringing  the  important 
intelligence  that  Mexico  has  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  provided  they  reject  an- 
nexation— England  and  France  guarantee  the  acts 
of  the  two  governments.  Captain  Elliot,  command- 
ing British  frigate  Eurydice,  has  just  arrived  from 
Mexico,  and  the  ship  sails  immediately  for  Galves- 
ton, with  the  news.  All  the  proceedings  in  the 
Mexican  congress,  now  in  session,  evince  pacific 
terms  with  the  United  States,  and  no  war  need  have 
been  apprehended,  annexation  or  no  annexation. 

“The  American  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Poto- 
mac, captain  Gwinn,  (flag  ship);  Falmouth,  com- 
mander Sands;  Somers,  commander  Gerry;  Law- 
rence, Jarvis,  have  been  at  anchor  five  miles  from 
the  city  for  eighteen  days.  The  Vandalia  is  hourly 
expected.” 

Still  later.  The  Mexican  schooner  Relampago 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  instant  from 
Vera  Cruz,  which  place  she  left  on  the  10th  instant. 
The  New  Orleans  Bee  says — 

She  broughtno  papers,  at  least  none  that  we  could 
have  access  to;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  was 
her  arrival  known  than  the  air  wa9  filled  with  ru- 
mors. The  first  impression  was  that  Mexico  had 
formally  declared  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  vessel  had  been  chartered  expressly  to 
convey  the  intelligence,  together  with  despatches 
from  that  government,  to  the  Mexican  consul. — 
There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  report,  and 
we  give  it  merely  as  one  of  the  ten  thousand  stories 
which  flew  about  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Another  rumor,  more  plausible,  was  that  Santa 
Anna  has  not  only  been  pardoned,  but  promoted  to 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  armies. 

The  project  for  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Texas  has  Deen  favorably  reported  upon  by  a special 
committee  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  report 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  41  to  11. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  said  to  be  a bearer  of  des- 
patches to  Mr.  Packenham,  the  British  minister, 
came  passenger  on  board  the  Relampago, 

The  New  Orleans  Republican  says — 

Both  branches  of  the  Mexican  congress  have  authorized 
the  president  to  enter  into  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Texans.  In  other  words  that  tile  measure,  having 
for  its  object  the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence by  Mexico,  which  as  stated  in  our  paper 
yesterday,  was  recommended  to  the  favorable  consi- 
deration of  the  Mexican  congress  by  minister  Cue- 
vas, has  been  adopted.  Of  this  we  have  positive  in- 
formation. 

It  is  stated  that  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Tex- 
as had  left  Vera  Cruz  in  company  with  capt.  Elliot, 
for  Galveston,  bearing  wilh  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  pro- 
viding the  latter  rejected  the  measure  of  annexation. 

Some  alterations  have  been  projected  in  the  Mexi- 
can tariff,  the  questions  being  in  debate  in  the  con- 
gress now  sitting. 

The  Picayune  says— “We  have  been  permitted  to 
publish  an  extract  of  a letter  written  at  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  8th  day  of  May,  the  purport  of  which  took  us 
so  completely  aback,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
spectable source  from  which  it  comes,  one  would 
pay  little  heed  to  it  indeed.  The  letter  is  from  an 
individual  whose  word  might  challenge  the  belief  of 
every  man  in  the  country — not  to  say  of  the  govern- 
ment itself— and  yet  the  announcement  we  make 
upon  its  authority  will  startle  all  of  our  readers. — 
The  extract  is  in  these  worde — we  transcribe  them 
literally: 

“Elliot  and  the  Texan  commissioners  are  about 
leaving  this  [Vera-Cruz]  in  an  English  lrigate  for 
Galveston,  with  the  treaty  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  But  they  little  dream  of  their 
reception  at  Galveston.  These  people  [the  Mexi- 
cans], think  that  the  acknowledging,  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence wili  prevent  annexation,  and  thereby  they 
will  get  clear  of  declaring  war,  as  they  had  threat- 
ened. They  swear,  however,  that  if  Texas  prefers 
annexation  to  acknowledgment,  they  will  declare 
war.” 

Upon  a more  reliable  authority  Ilian  mere  rumor, 
we  may  state  that  his  excellency  Serior  Juan  de 
Dios  Canado  passed  through  Vera  Cruz  about  the 
first  of  the  month,  upon  a mission  as  was  said,  from 
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the  givernment  of  Mexico  to  that  ot  the  United 
Stales.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  then  pending  with  Texas,  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  object  cl  his  mission  was 
kept  from  the  public,  caused  no  little  commotion  in 
that  city.  One  of  the  journals,  apparently  more 
favorable  to  war  than  peace,  in  remarkiug  upon  this 
mission,  exclaims:  “Everything,  it  appears,  has  been 
confided  to  diplomacy — the  hands  of  strangers  are 
thrust  into  this  business — How  shall  we  liquidate? — 
What  will  become  of  the  country? — The  storm  is 
raging  over  our  heads — the  thunder  reverberates 
above  us! 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


vernment  of  Texas,  whether  every  fresh  step  of  the 
Anglo-American  race  is  to  add  citizens  and  lands  to 
the  Union;  or  whether  the  new  states  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  course  of  time  on  either  shore  of  that 
vast  continent  may  not  uphold  an  independent  flag, 
independent  interests,  and  an  independent  policy. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  position  of 
Texas,  the  decline  of  Mexico,  and  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  unappropriated  lands,  rivers,  and  regions 
lying  between  the  coast  of  Upper  California  on  the 
Pacifi#  Ocean  and  the  Rio  Bravo  dej  Norte,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  such  a country  ought  to  possess 
an  original  character  and  an  independent  existence. 
Us  annexation  to  the  United  Slates,  if  that  measure 
be  consummated  at  the  present  time,  would  only 
lead  the  more  surely  to  the  eventful  disruption  of 
that  wide  and  imperfectly-united  confederacy,  and 
to  a struggle  which  would  prove  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  continent.  But  Texas  inde 
pendent  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  interpose,  as  it 
were,  the  keystone  of  an  arch  between  the  United 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

Shakspeare,  (says  the  Pittsburg  American,)  who 
was  old  and  crazy,  and  knew  nothing  about  politics, 
has  a ridiculous  passage  in  his  book  like  the  follow- 
ing, the  half  of  which  he  very  properly  puts  in  a i States  and  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
crazy  man’s  mouth:  maritime  interests  of  European  and  of  American  na- 

“Ha  inlet — Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these? 

Cap'.. — They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Hamlet — How  purposed,  sir,  I pray  you? 

Capt. — Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Hamlet — Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir,  or 
for  some  frontier? 

Capt. — Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition,  we 
go  to  gain  a little  patch  of  ground  that  hath  in  it  no  pro- 
lit  but  the  name.  To  pay  live  ducats,  live,  I would  not 
farm  it;  nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  tile  Pole  a ranker 
rale,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Hamlet — Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it 

Capt. — Yes,  it  is  already  garrisoned. 

Hamlet — Two  thousand  souls  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats 

VVill  not  decide  the  question  of  this  straw: 

This  is  the  posthume of  much  wealth  and  peace: 

That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 

Why  the  man  dies.” 


From  the  London  Times,  April  21  st. 
TEXAS,  MEXICO,  AND  OREGON. 
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tions  on  the  other.  These  views  are  so  clear  andevi 
dent  that  they  will  probably  have  a decisive  influence 
on  the  executive  government  of  Texas,  provided  tb 
Mexicans  be  brought  to  recognize  in  a liberal  spirit 
an  arrangement  which  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  their 
national  existence.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  this 
policy  will  be  defeated  by  the  popular  emissaries  of 
the  United  States  in  Texas,  who  are  avowedly  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  work  of  annexation  solely 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  their  own  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  cause  of  slavery  with 
which  that  pariy  is  identified. 

The  part  taken  by  England  and  France  in  this 
.question — for  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Ihe  most  en- 
| tire  concurrence  prevails  between  the  two  great 
‘powers  by  which  Texas  was  first  recognized  in  Eu- 
I rope — has  been  dictated  by  no  such  selfish  or  exclu- 
sive objects.  To  them  individually  the  annexation 
j of  Texas  offers  no  very  formidable  dangers,  arid  her 
I independence  promises  no  very  certain  or  conspicu- 
ous advantages.  But  they  are  actuated  by  a sincere 


The  discussions  now  going  on  in  the  republic  of  . desire  to  uphold^ in  Ajnerica  that  respect  for  territo- 
Texas  between  the  American  party  which  seeks  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  federal  union  of  the  American 
states,  and  the  national  Texan  party,  which  upholds 
the  independent  interest  of  the  new  state,  are  mat- 
ters of  the  deepest  interest  not  only  to  the  annexation 
question  of  the  present  day,  but  to  the  future  desti- 
nies of  the  continent  of  North  America.  If  Texas 
at  once  flings  away  her  national  existence,  and  makes 
fierselfsubservient  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  other  new  state  will 
attain  to  independence  in  the  southern  regions  of 
North  America,  and  the  progress  of  the  dominions 


I rial  rights  which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  peace;  and 
in  maintaining  the  independence  of  Texas  they  may 
hope  to  establish  an  important  element  in  the  distri- 
bution of  power  over  North  America.  There,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  an  universal  dominion  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

If,  how'ever,  the  annexation  party  be  successful, 
arid  the  patriotic  intentions  of  the  president  are  de- 
feated by  the  foreign  party  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Texas,  that  result  only  opens  the  door  to  fresh  diffi- 
culties, and  to  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter. Ttie  claim  of  the  United  States  to  Texas  is 


of  the  cabinet  of  Washington  will  be  as  rapid  as  the  j a claim  studiously  undefined,  and  purposely  obscure; 
decay  of  its  defenceless  and  ungoverned  southern  j but  once  admitted,  it  would  be  found  to  embrace  the 
neighbors.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  distant  objects  of  American  ambition  even  on  the 


since  Mexico  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Spain,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  decline  of  the 
nation  has  been  inconceivably  great  and  rapid.  Ttie 
result  is  pitiable.  The  country  is  stated  by  a recent 
observer  to  be  as  defenceless  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Montezuma.  Another  Cortez  might  inarch  with  a 
few  hundred  men  upon  the  capital;  and  as  for  the 
northern  and  western  provinces,  more  especially  the 
magnificent  territory  of  California,  since  the  seques- 
tration of  the  missions  and  presidios,  they  are  with- 
out even  the  semblance  ot  a government.  The  whole 
white  population  of  California,  is  hardly  more  than 
5,U00,  scattered  over  2, 0U0  square  leagues  of  terri- 
tory; the  Mexican  administration  does  not  even  com- 
muuicate  with  the  provinces;  and  to  conquer  the 
wh  >le  of  it  vvuuld  riot  be  more  difficult  than  to  take 
possession  of  a deserted  island,  lnthese  thinly  peo- 
pled regions  the  irihatutarits  are  manifestly  unable  to 
defend  their  territorial  rights;  and  when  they  have 
lost  the  protection  of  a great  power,  whose  policy  is 
jealous  of  all  encroachments  on  the  future  interests 
of  its  subjects,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a sort  of  re- 
tail invasion,  until  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  is 
filched  away  before  an  etlbrt  has  been  made  to  chal- 
lenge the  assailant. 

The  eager,  gain  seeking,  and  roving  population  of 
the  western  stales  of  the  Union  are  filled  beyond  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  carry  on  tins  kind  of  surrep- 
titious warfare.  They  conquer  provinces  as  the 
cuckoo  steals  a nesl;  and  if  their  irregular  enlerpris 
es  be  allowed  to  carry  with  them  all  the  political 
consequences  of  lawlul  war,  it  is  evident  that  at  rio 
very  distant  period  they  will  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  such  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent  as  are  not  defended  by  the  forces  and  the 
resolution  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  conduct  of 
Texas  in  the  present  emergency  will  determine  whe- 
ther these  political  consequences  are  to  be  realized. 
It  depends  on  Ihe  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  of  annexation  by  the  people  and  go- 


shores  of  the  Pacific.  Already  several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  great  har- 
bors on  the  coast  of  California.  In  1835,  Mr.  For- 
syth offered  to  the  Mexican  government  five  millions 
ot  dollars  lor  the  port  ol  San  Francisco — one  of  the 
finest  naval  positions  in  the  world; — and  a few  years 
later  an  American  commodore  actually  seized,  on 
some  pretended  war  with  Mexico,  the  town  and  har- 
bor ot  Monterey. 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
western  coast  ol  North  America — hitherto  the  ieast 
peopled,  the  least  productive,  and  the  least  frequent- 
ed portion  of  the  globe — will  become  the  scene  of 
great  political  inteiests,  and  will  gradually  be  ani- 
mated with  the  stir  of  nations  and  the  activity  of 
sucial  life.  Ttie  United  Stales  are  seeking  to  sub- 
ject these  I inure  races  and  states  to  their  dominion, 
and,  without  an  army  or  any  of  the  ordinary  instru 
merits  of  conquest,  to  extend  their  sovereignly  over 
nations  yet  uuuurn.  The  scheme  for  the  annexation 
ot  1 exas  is  the  most  decided  step  they  have  made 
in  this  direction;  but  this  is  only  the  prelude  of  their 
ulterior  designs.  The  claim  to  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  Oregon  territory  is  another  indication 
of  ihe  same  policy:  it  will  be  followed  by  an  attack, 
either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  on  California.  On  all 
these  points  the  same  unlimited  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment prevails.  For  the  protection  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  North  America  ample  means  exist;  and, 
inileed,  the  possession  of  the  Oregon  territory  by  tile 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  under  the  joint  conditions 
ol  the  convention  of  1818,  is  practically  conclusive 
on  the  point.  But  in  provinces  in  which  no  Europe- 
an power  has  any  direct  concern,  the  only  check  to 
the  rapacious  encroachments  of  the  United  Slates 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  establishment  of  ano- 
ther energetic  and  independent  power  to  share  the 
dominion  ol  North  America,  and  such  a power  we 
still  hope  Texas  oiay  become. 


From  the  Jfexo  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Thursday, 
May  1. 

The  truth  adout  Oregon.  Something  more 
than  a year  ago  we  wrote  and  published  a series  of 
three  articles,  presenting  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
real  truth  as  to  the  title  of  the  United  States  and  G. 
Britain  in  and  to  the  territory  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains — title  which  is  so  dogmatically 
asserted  by  journalists,  here  and  in  London,  who 
would  be  very  much  puzzled  if  suddenly  called  on 
to  give  even  the  prominent  points  of  claim  on  either 
side.  Unfortunately,  these  articles  appeared  just  at 
the  time  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  tne  one 
engrossing  subject  of  general  attention,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  overlooked.  But  recently  we 
have  seen  the  view  we  then  took  presented  and  ad- 
vocated in  several  journals  of  our  own  and  other 
cities,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  a more  proper 
time  had  arrived  for  its  discussion.  To  this  end  we 
have  re-examined  the  articles,  and  condensed  them 
into  one,  omitting  such  portions  as  iiad  reference  to 
then  existing  features  or  incidents  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  Oregon  question.  The  Washington  letter- 
writers  tell  us  that  there  is  a pause  in  the  negotia- 
tion between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Mr.  Calhoun;  that 
a check  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  ultimatum 
I of  the  latter,  propounded  at  once  as  the  basis,  that 
[ the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  shall  be  taken  as 
the  dividing  line  between  the  British  and  American 
! possesions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  aver- 
! red  that  Mr.  Pakenham’s  instructions  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  in  view  of  this  proposition  as  an  ulti- 
matum, he  is  obliged  to  send  home  for  more;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  two  diplomatists  have  nothing  to 
do.  In  order  to  understand  the  precise  effect  of 
\ Mr.  Calhoun’s  position,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
1 that  the  United  States  have  never  claimed  any  por- 
I tion  of  the  territory  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel; 

I and  that  Great  Britain  does  not  claim  an  absolute 
and  exclusive  title  south  of  that  parallel,  but  only  as 
j much  right  as  is  possessed  by  any  other  power  to 
reduce  the  country  into  possession.  The  dispute, 
i therefore,  is  virtually  not  upon  limitations  or  boun- 
: darief^,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  conflicting  claim-; 

1 Great  Britain  alleging  that  she  has  as  good  a claim 
i as  that  of  the  Uniied  States,  both  being  inchoate, 
i and  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  maintaining 
■ that  Great  Britain  has  no  claim  at  all,  that  there  is 
no  inchoate  right  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  United  Slates  is  full,  perlect,  and  incontro- 
vertible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well,  for  a still  better  under- 
standing of  the  case — which  indeed  is  evidently  very 
much  wanted,  in  congress  and  elsewhere — logo 
somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  pretensions  of  the 
parties,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  rest. 

Great  Britain  does  not  claim  by  virtue  of  priority 
in  discovery,  though  some  show  of  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  certain  aliedged  voyages  and  proceedings 
of  the  freebooter,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1573.  That 
unscrupulous  gentleman  did  certainly  land  upon  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  and  go  through 
certain  solemnities  called  “aels  of  taking  possession,” 
but  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  place  where 
he  did  this  was  in  latitude  48  or  thereabout,  the  bet- 
! ter  opinion  is  that  lalituue  38  was  the  north  limit  of 
j his  voyaging.  The  claim  founded  upon  Drake’s  sup- 
i posed  lauding  is  therefore  virtually  abandoned,  and 
Great  Britain  relies  upon  another  title. 

This  is  derived  from  Spain.  The  coast  was  visit- 
ed, it  is  aliedged,  in  1512,  by  a Spanish  expedition, 
which  proceeded  as  far  north  as  latitude  44;  ny  ano- 
ther expedition  in  1582,  going  as  far  north  as  57;  again, 
another  Spanish  navigator  m 1532,  and  yet  again  by 
another  in  1640;  the  last  reaching  as  hign  as  55,  and 
the  one  preceding  47.  Under  the  visits,  and  the  ac- 
companying acts  ol  possession,  Spain  claimed  the 
territory  until  1790,  when  she  entered  into  a conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  called  the  “Convention  of 
Hie  Escurial,”  by  which  Spain  surrendered  ttie  ex- 
clusive right  derived  from  prior  discovery,  and  con- 
ceded to  Great  Britain  an  equal  and  concurrent  right 
to  be  made  available  only  by  actual  occupation  and’ 
settlement.  It  is  this  equal  and  concurrent  right 
which  Great  Britain  now  claims,  and  no  other.  It 
will  oe  observed,  however,  that  the  eq  jality  and  con- 
currence are  only  with  Spam;  as  against  all  other 
nations  Great  Britain  alleges  that  her  rights  are  ex- 
clusive. 

But  in  1819  Spain,  by  a treaty  called  the  “Treaty 
ol  Florida,”  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  all  her  right 

and  title  to  ihe  territory  north  of  the  42d  parallel 

Since  the  dale  of  that  treaty,  therefore,  the  United 
Slates  have  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  shoes  of  Spain 
bolding  that  same  equal  and  concurrent  right  wait 
Greal  Britain  which  was  established  by  ihe  conven- 
tion ol  the'Escurial.  Spam,  1 hen , is  now  out  of  the 
case,  as  all  other  nations  were  before;  and  the  title 
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lies  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
subject  of  course  to  the  provision  in  the  convention 
of  the  Escurial,  that  it  is  to  be  made  available  only 
by  actual  occupation  and  settlement;  lor  Spain,  by 
the  terms  of  that  convention,  had  of  course  no  right 
or  power  to  give  more  complete  and  exclusive  title. 

But,  besides  this  concurrent  claim,  derived  from 
Spain,  the  United  States  put  forward  an  exclusive 
claim,  on  several  grounds;  the  principal  among  which 
are  discovery  by  a Captain  Gray,  in  1792,  who  en- 
tered and  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Oregon  or  Co- 
lumbia river;  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  pri- 
ority of  settlen'ent  by  American  citizens;  and  the 
right  derived  from  contiguity,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  continuity , of  possession.  They  also  rely 
upon  the  surrender  of  Astoria,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814 — that  settlement 
having  been  captured  by  a British  force  in  1813 — 
which  surrender  is  alleged  to  be  a virtual  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  American  claim,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
made  under  the  clause  of  the  treaty  providing  for 
the  restoration  by  each  power  of  all  territories  and 
places  captured  from  the  other  during  the  war. 

We  do  not  propose  to  analyze  these  grounds  of 
claim,  the  view  we  take,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting which  this  article  is  written,  rendering  that 
course  unnecessary. 

We  have  shown  that  the  claim  set  up  by  Great 
Britain  is  exclusive  as  against  all  powers  except  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  founded  solely  upon  the 
title  acquired  by  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  process  of  prior  discovery.  We  have 
shown  also  that  the  United  States  set  up  a corres- 
ponding equal  claim,  derived  from  the  same  source; 
and,  in  addition,  an  exclusive  claim  under  priority 
of  settlement.  We  take  the  ground  that  neither  of 
the  claims  derived  from  Spain  is  worth  a straw. 

We  protest  against  this  whole  doctrine  of  acquir. 
ing  title  by  mere  discovery.  It  is  a relic  of  the  bar- 
barous ages,  in  perfect  analogy  with,  if  not  in  facta 
modification  of,  the  right  forrnly  asserted  by  the 
Pope,  to  grant  at  pleasure  territories  discovered  or 
to  be  discovered — territories  known  or  only  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  existence.  It  is  a national  freebootiog  on 
a large  scale,  of  precisely  the  same  class  with  the 
plundering  expedition  of  the  Danes  to  England  in 
the  time  of  Alfred;  finding  its  justification  only  in 
the  law  of  force,  and  utterly  destitute  of  foundation 
in  reason  or  morality. 

If  the  doctrine  were  now  broached  for  the  first 
time — if  men  had  not  become  accustomed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a settled  and  established  principle — the 
proposition  of  it  would  excite  a feeling  of  contemp 
luous  mirth.  Becau-e  the  captain  of  a whaler,  or  a 
sealer,  or  a trading  ship,  or  even  of  a national  ves- 
sel, traversing  some  unfrequented  sea  in  pursuit  ol 
gain  or  for  any  other  object,  happens  to  stumble  up- 
on an  island,  or  a continent,  or  some  unvisited  part 
of  an  extended  coast,  forthwith  he  mans  his  boat, 
rows  ashore,  thrusts  a statf  into  the  ground  with  a 
flag  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  fires  a dozen  muskets,  and 
thereby  the  island  or  continent  or  coast  becomes  the 
sole  and  exclusive  property  of  a nation  three  thou- 
sand miles  away;  and  though  left  for  ages  to  its  pris- 
tine solitude — or,  it  may  be,  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  whom  alone  it 
honestly  belongs — the  claim  is  trumpeted  abroad, 
with  a defiance  to  all  the  world,  and  every  other 
nation  is  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  immediate  war, 
to  hunt,  or  build,  or  dig,  or  exercise  any  act  of  own- 
ership whatever  upon  the  soil  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  claim,  although  such  limits  inay  be  am- 
ple, as  in  the  case  of  this  very  Oregon  dispute,  to 
constitute  half  a score  of  kingdoms. 

We  deny  that  there  is  any  real  substantial  validity 
in  a claim  having  such  an  origin.  Discovery  gives 
a right  to  occupy  and  settle,  but  no  more;  and  even 
that  right  is  a violation  of  justice  towards  the  abori- 
gines, unless  purchased  from  them  fairly,  as  was 
done  by  William  Penn,  and  more  recently  by  the  co- 
lonists of  Liberia.  But,  as  the  world  goes,  the  un- 
lucky aborigines  must  be  put  out  of  the  question; 
there  is  not  morality  or  Christianity  enough  among 
nations,  as  yet,  to  ensure  the  due  recognition  of  their 
claims. 

But  as  between  discovering  nations — nations  hav- 
ing ships  and  sending  out  voyagers — we  deny  that 
discovery  gives  any  other  right  than  to  occupy  and 
settle;  and  this  right  must  be  carried  inloefiect  with- 
in a reasonable  tune  and  reasonable  limits,  or  it  is 
lost  by  non-user.  Spain  had  thus  lost  all  her  claim 
to  the  territory  winch  she  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Stales  long  before  either  of  those 
cessions  was  made;  and  therefore  we  say  that  the 
claims  derived  from  her  are  absolutely  invalid,  and 
not  worth  a straw. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  doctrine  we  shall  be  met  with  the  law  of 
nations — with  the  recognition  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  rignt  by  discovery  put  forth  by  all  writers  on 


that  law.  But  the  law  of  n>tions  is  only  the  assent 
of  nations,  expressed  or  tacit,  to  certain  principles 
of  action;  it  is  essentially  the  creature  of  national 
opinion  and  judgment.  Satisfy  nations  that  the 
judgment  or  opinion  cnce  entertained  is  false,  and 
the  law  ceases  to  exist.  It  is  not  made,  like  the  laws 
of  any  one  state  or  kingdom,  by  conventions  or  le- 
gislatures, and  does  not  need  the  action  of  a conven- 
tion or  a legislature  for  its  repeal. 

Doctrines  once  held  to  form  part  of  the  law  of 
nations  have  been  thus  repealed;  and  it  would  be  a 
worthy  item  in  the  mission  of  a people  which  holds 
itself  out  to  the  world  as  the  champion,  the  exem- 
plar of  right  and  justice — which  claims  to  be  repub- 
lican in  spirit  and  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  and 
form — it  would  beseem  the  high  mission  of  such  a 
people  to  stand  foremost  in  abandoning,  for  itself, 
and  to  the  abnegation  of  its  own  supposed  rights  and 
interests,  a rule  which  has  neither  justice  nor  rea- 
son to  sustain  i*,  and  therefore  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  or  the  theory  of  republican  princi- 
ples. 

Spain  had  no  title  to  give  the  United  States;  the 
inchoate  title  she  acquired  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  discovery  and  a few  occasional  visits  was  lost  by 
non  user.  Let  the  United  States,  therefore,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  justice  abandon  the  pretended  claim 
founded  upon  the  Spanish  cession,  and  rest  content- 
ed with  the  real  rights  which  they  honestly  possess. 

If  our  doctrine  be  admitted,  to  wit,  that  prior  dis- 
covery and  the  act  of  constructive  possession  create 
no  valid  title,  unless  attended,  within  reasonable 
time  and  reasonable  limits,  by  actual  occupation  and 
settlement,  it  follows  that  the  claim  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Oregon  territory,  founded  upon  the  al- 
iedged  navigation  of  Captain  Gray  a few  miles  up 
the  Columbia  river,  is  no  better  than  that  derived 
from  the  cession  by  Spain.  That  founded  upon  the 
exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  is  equally  unsub- 
stantial: though  exploration  is  a laudable  and  often 
useful  act,  it  is  not  occupation:  it  is,  in  its  very  na 
ture,  temporary,  and  vfre  maintain  that  to  legitimate 
the  use  of  an  unclaimed  or  unowned  region,  that  use 
must  be  permanent.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  even 
permanent  use  or  occupation  can  establish  title  only 
to  Ihe  extent  ol  its  existence.  It  is  a preposterous 
idea  that,  by  establishing  a fort  with  a garrison  of 
fifty  men,  or  a small  fishing  or  hunting  settlement, 
or  indeed  a settlement  of  any  kind,  in  one  corner  of 
an  extensive  region,  valid  title  is  acquired  to  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
innumerable  settlements.  Common  sense  declares 
that,  with  regard  to  regions  in  a stale  of  nature,  to 
possess  is  to  have,  and  that  without  actual  possession 
all  claim  of  right  is  nugatory. 

In  this  respect  the  land  is  like  the  ocean:  if  a 
whaler  should  assert  his  right  to  exclude  all  other 
whalers  from  a given  extent  of  sea — to  debar  them 
Irom  visiting  it,  year  after  year,  and  set  up  the  pre- 
tence of  exclusive  title  as  his  whaling  ground — the 
idea  would  be  scouted.  Comity  would  suggest  the 
justice  of  not  interfering  with  him  while  actually  on 
the  spot  and  engaged  in  his  avocation;  but  nobody 
would  dream  ol  conceding  that  when  he  removed 
elsewhere  any  other  whaler  might  not  take  up  the 
position  he  had  left. 

What  right,  then,  have  the  United  States  to  the 
Oregon  territory?  We  answer,  just  the  right  that 
has  been  acquired  by  actual  permanent  settlement, 
and  no  more.  We  do  not  enter  now  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  right  so  acquired  is  vested  in  the 
nation  or  the  individual  settlers,  because  the  deter- 
mination of  that  question  is  not  essential  to  our  ar- 
gument, which  is  rather  negative  tnan  affirmative; 
the  object  of  it  being  to  show  that  we  as  ai  nation 
have  no  right  or  claim  in  Oregon  for  which  we  should 
ever  think  of  fighting.  For  our  present  purpose  we 
are  willing  to  assume  that  the  possession  of  the  em- 
igrants at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  and  we  take  our  stand 
upon  that  position  that  all  the  title  of  the  United 
States  is  confined  within  the  actual  limits  of  that 
possession,  and  of  any  others  like  unto  it,  if  there 
are  others,  formed  by  emigrants  from  this  republic 
within  the  territory. 

Of  course  England  stands  in  precisely  the  same 
category.  Her  title  under  the  Spanish  cession  is  a 
mere  nonentity,  and  stie  does  not  pretend  to  the  pos- 
session of  any  other  except  by  actual  settlement. — 
She  acquired,  or  rather  an  English  company  acquir- 
ed, the  American  settlement  of  Astoria  by  purchase; 
and  besides  this,  the  same  English  company  has  a 
fort,  trading  houses,  &e.  at  Vancouver.  These  are 
England’s,  and  if  there  are  other  English  settlements, 
actually  in  being  and  in  possession,  they  are  hers 
also;  but  we  maintain  that  beyond  these  and  the 
American  settlements,  the  whole  Oregon  territory  is 
of  right  open  to  the  settlement  and  occupation  of 
any  people,  whether  nationally  or  inuividually.  Rea- 
son, justice,  common  sense,  and  common  honesty 


reject  this  dog-in-the-manger  doctrine  of  construc- 
! tive  possession,  and  consequent  exclusive  title;  the 
i doctrine  which  says  we  cannot  or  will  not  occupy 
| and  use,  but  we  will  not  permit  any  body  else  to 
j do  so. 

i It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  our  course  of 
j reasoning  applies  to  the  pretence  of  right  by  conter- 
minous possession.  It  is  alleged  that  the  country 
j west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  ours  because  we  are 
j the  owners  of  the  country  east.  The  fact  of  even 
| that  ownership  is  not  so  clear,  considering  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains 
I happens  to  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  sundry  In- 
i dian  tribes,  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  resist 
all  attempts  to  wrest  from  them  their  nalusal  inhe- 
ritance; but  supposing  the  fact  conceded,  we  deny  the 
inference. 

Great  Britain  and  other  nations  have  agreed  to 
acknowledge  us  owners  of  the  country  east  of  the 
mountains,  leaving  us  to  settle  the  question  of  title 
and  possession  with  the  red  men  as  best  we  inay. — 
That  question,  therefore,  lies  exclusively  between  us 
and  the  red  men.  But  the  same  agreement  has  not 
been  made  as  to  the  country  west.  The  right  of  no 
civilized  nation  to  the  country  has  been  assigned 
away,  or  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of  Spain; 
and  she  has  abandoned  only  her  right  by  discovery. 
That  unoccupied  region  is  still  the  open  heritage  of 
j nations:  or  rather  a sort  ot  waif,  which  any  people 
1 may  reduce  to  possession,  because  it  lies  without  an 
owner.  1.1  we  push  our  frontier  settlements  across 
i the  Indian  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  over  the  summits  of 
those  mountains  into  the  region  beyond,  just  as  fast 
as  we  do  so  we  acquire  the  only  rigtit  that  can  exist 
— the  right  by  possession;  but  until  we  do  this,  our 
conterminous  quasi  possession — supposing  the  Indians 
to  hold  as  our  agents,  tenants,  or  bailiffs — gives  no 
shadow  of  title  to  the  region  beyond. 


From  the  Charleston  ( S.  C.)  Courier. 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

In  some  remarks  offered  in  a previous  communica- 
tion, it  was  observed  that,  in  all  piobability,  if  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  closed  the  Oregon  negotiation,  he  would 
have  accepted  the  British  proposition,  in  1826,  to 
make  the  Columbia  the  boundary  from  where  the 
49th  parallel  strikes  that  river.  This,  on  our  part, 
was  entirely  inferential.  It  was  a conclusion  drawn 
after  the  perusal  of  his  speech  in  the  senate,  during 
the  Oregon  debate  in  1843.  We  have  since  under- 
stood that  his  correspondence  with  the  British  min- 
ister will  show,  if  ever  published,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
contended  for  the  whole  of  our  claim  to  54  40,  ac- 
cording to  the  line  adopted  in  the  convention  with 
Russia.  How  much  less  he  would  have  finally  con- 
sented to  receive  is,  of  course,  entirely  conjectural. 
It  is  supposed,  in  well-informed  quarters,  on  wnat 
data  we  are  unable  to  determine,  that  the  British 
government  will  admit  our  claim  to  the  49th  parallel, 
but  the  chief  matter  in  controversy  i3  the  south  end 
of  Vancouver’s  island,  which  that  parallel  would  in- 
tersect, the  island  lying  between  48  arid  51  north  la- 
titude. In  this  island,  which  is  divided  from  the 
mam  land  by  the  magnificent  strait  De  Fuca,  is 
Nootka  Sound,  so  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history. 
The  island  contains  a number  of  fine  haruors,  objects, 
of  course,  very  attractive  to  a maritime  power  like 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Aline  at  the  49th  parallel, 
if  carried  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Vancouver’s 
island,  if  it  leaves  that  island,  must  consequently 
pass  round  it  about  one  degree  to  the  south  of  49. 

We  know  not  the  foundation  of  this  presumed  Bri- 
tish concession.  It  is, however, contrary  to  the  uniform 
tenor  of  their  communications  with  our  government. 
What  may  throw  some  light  on  the  intentions  of  the 
British  executive,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  present 
Irom  the  past,  is  a passage  which  has  been  extracted 
from  Mr.  Rush’s  work,  entitled  “Residence  in  Lon- 
don,’’ which  he  published  shortly  after  his  return 
from  England.  He  was  one  of  the  negotiators,  it 
will  be  recollected,  in  1818,  and  again  in  1824.  His 
remark  is,  “that  the  British  government  made  no 
formal  proposition  for  a boundary  in  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, but  intimated  that  the  river  itself,  the  Colum- 
bia, was  the  most  convenient,  and  said  that  they  could 
agree  to  none  that  did  not  give  them  the  harbor  at  its 
mouth  in  common  with  the  United  Stales .”  To  this  the 
American  negotiators  would  not  assent,  they  having 
proposed  the  49th  parallel,  three  degrees  nearly 
north  of  the  Columbia.  But  to  come  down  to  the 
period  of  the  latest  negotiation  for  evidence  of  the 
intentions  of  the  English  government,  in  the  com- 
munications between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Messrs.  Ad- 
dington arid  Huskisson,  the  British  commissioners, 
they  declared  that  their  government  was  still  ready 
to  abide  by  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Rush  in 
1824,  for  a line  of  separation  between  the  lerritories 
ol  the  two  nations,  drawn  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains along  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  tbe  north- 
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eastermost  branch  of  Ihe  Columbia,  and  thenre  down 
that  river  to  the  sea,  giving  to  Great  Britain  all  the 
territories  north,  and  to  t!ie  United  States  all  south 
of  that  line.”  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Gallatin  re- 
plied bv  repeating  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Rush  arid 
himself  in  ISIS,  for  the  adoption  of  the  49th  parallel 
as  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  ocean,  with  the  additional  provisions. 
“that  it  the  said  line  should  cross  any  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Columbia  at  points  from  which  they  are 
navigable  by  boats  to  the  main  stream,  the  naviga- 
tion of  such  branches  of  the  main  stream  should  be 
perpetually  free  and  common  to  the  people  of  both  nations; 
that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neither  party  should 
thenceforward  make  any  settlements  in  the  territories 
of  the  other;  but  that  all  settlements  already  formed 
by  the  people  of  either  nation  within  the  limits  of 
the  other  might  be  occupied  and  used  by  them  for 
ten  years,  and  no  longer,  during  which  all  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  existing  convention  should 
remain  in  force.”  The  British  government  refused 
to  accede  to  this  or  any  other  proposition  which 
should  deprive  them  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  right  of  navigating  that  river  to  and  from 
the  sea,  though  they  expressed  their  readiness  “to  re- 
inquish  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  what 
they  first  offered,  a detached  territory,  extending  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  strait  ofFuca  from  Bulfinch’s  harbor 
to  Hood’s  canal,  and  to  stipulate  thatno  works  should 
at  any  time  be  erected  at  the  mouth  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  calculated  to  impede  the  free  na- 
vigation of  that  river  by  either  party.”  This  nego 
tiation  resulted,  it  is  known,  in  the  renewal  for  ten 
years  of  the  convention  for  joint  occupancy. 

It  was  to  this  last  negotiation  Sir  Robert  Feel  re- 
ferred in  the  recent  debate  in  the  house  of  commons, 
when  he  citrrected  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  account 
of  the  negotiation  in  1826.  “The  noble  lord,”  says 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  “appears  to  think  that  the  last  pro- 
position was  a line  drawn  Rom  that  point  wiiere  the 
49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  a branch  of  the  river  Columbia  called 
the  north  McGillivray;  that  the  line  was  continued 
down  that  river  to  the  point  where  it  joined  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  was  then  continued  to  the  point  where 
that  river  falls  into  the  sea.  But  the  last  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Canning  was  that  an  additional  territory 
should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  called  del  Fue- 
go,  which  you  will  see  on  the  map  near  Vancouver’s 
island,  and  that  a certain  peninsula,  containing  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, should  also  be  ceded  to  the  United  Stales. ” 
We  have  seen  no  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Sir  R. 
Peel’s  speech  in  any  of  the  comments  of  the  Ameri- 
can journals.  It  may  have  been  the  foundation,  in 
part,  of  the  inference  that  the  only  point  now  in 
controversy  is,  whether  the  line  of  49  should  be  con- 
tinued through  Vancouver’s  island  to  the  Pacific,  or 
that  the  line  should  pass  round  the  south  end  of  that 
island.  A fair  construction  of  this  passage  does  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  previons  diploma- 
tic communications,  that  the  British  government  is 
note  disposed  to  yield  the  entire  navigation  of  and 
sovereignty  over  the  Columbia  to  the  United  States. 

If  it  admits  of  this  construction,  the  next  question 
is,  will  the  British  government  adhere  to  her  offers 
made  in  1826?  There  is  no  public  faith  involved  on 
either  side,  lor  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  a boun- 
dary. But  if  the  British  government  will  consent  to 
a boundary  which  carries  the  line  of  partition 
throughout  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  leaving  that 
government  in  possession  ol  lhe  whole  of  Vancouver’s 
island  by  carrying  the  line  round  it  about  one  degree 
with  a stipulation  for  common  right  of  navigating 
the  Columbia,  it  would  form  one  of  the  happiest  ar- 
rangements that  could  be  made.  It  would  be  no 
greater  concession  than  we  offered  in  1826,  and  it 
would  be  consonant  to  that  spirit  of  reciprocity  by 
which  they  allowed  us  the  joint  use  of  the  St.  Johns  in 
the  late  settlement  of  northeastern  boundary.  It  is 
barely  possible,  but  assuredly  improbable,  in  the 
face  of  their  uniform  declarations,  that  the  subjects 
of  the  British  government,  who  have  formed  settle- 
ments on  the  north  shores  ol'  Pacific  as  high  as  49, 
and  whose  only  outlet  for  the  outward  and  inward 
commerce  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  the  Colum 
bia  river,  would  be  abandoned  by  the  authority  wfio 
impliedly,  at  least,  promised  them  protection.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  tenacity  that  government 
holds  to  the  principle  of  protection  to  its  subjects  in 
their  remotest  settlements.  The  British  government 
may  give  adequate  compensation  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
C •ir.pauy  tor  breaking  up  their  great  depot  for  the  fur 
trade,  Vancouver,  and  their  other  establishments  on 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  outlet  to  the  Pacific  afforded  by  Fraser’s  river 
higher  up,  about  the  49lh  degree  north,  and  which, 
like  the  Columbia,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  water. 


We  have  said  that  there  never  existed  a national 
boundary  dispute  in  which  the  claims  were  so  equal- 
ly balanced  as  to  present  a fairer  issue  for  arbitra- 
tion. Our  treaty  claims  are  certainly  either  feeble 
or  conflicting.  It  is  irrational  to  set  up  a right  un- 
der the  Louisiana  treaty,  with  its  loose  geography 
and  ill-defined  boundaries.  It  is  no  less  contradicto- 
ry to  claim  under  the  Spanish  title  in  1819  and  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  If  we  are  entitled  to  As- 
toria, as  a restored  post,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery 
of  Gray  and  the  settlement  by  As'tor,  we  could  not 
rightfully  take  from  Spain  in  1819  that  of  which  we 
had  dispossessed  her  in  1732,  when  vve  claim  to  have 
discovered  the  Columbia,  and  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  Astoria  from  England  in  1814.*  It  is  impos- 
sible, with  any  show  of  justice,  to  set  up  both  lilies. 
If  we  claim  the  right  of  discovery  and  occupation, 
it  throws  overboard  our  treaty  right  under  the  Spa- 
nish cession.  If  we  claim  all  the  benefits  of  this 
cession,  we  did  Spain  a national  wrong  in  violently 
dispossessing  her  of  part  of  her  territory  in  1792, 
confirmed  by  treaty  in  1815.  But  if  we  do  not  set 
up  a sovereign  right  over  any  portion  of  the  territory  1 
which  vve  did  not  discover  and  settle,  but  merely  the  j 
right  of  joint  occupancy,  then  we  took  from  Spain 
what  she  had  to  give,  and  no  more — to  wit,  her  right,  | 
in  common  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  Nootka 
convention,  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  coast  or  terri- 
tory not  previously  settled,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
mountains,  between  the  latitude  of  forty-two  and 
where  the  Russian  line  commences.  This  is  the  dis- 1 
tinction  between  the  right  of  exclusive  occupancy  j 
and  thatof  exclusive  sovereignty,  a distinction  which 
we  have  not  observed  in  our  diplomacy  and  which  i 
the  British  government  has.  If  the  argument  urged 
by  us  in  negotiation  is  good,  that  the  war  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  in  1796  abrogated  the  Noot- 
ka convention,  still  this  does  not  impair  the  principle 
that  we  took  from  Spain  only  what  she  had  to  give, 
the  right  of  occupation,  having  lost  from  non-user 
the  right  of  sovereignty  from  prior  discovery.  But 
the  argument  that  the  Nootka  convention  has  been  j 
abrogated  by  war,  and  was  not  renewed  by  the  trea- : 
ty  of  Madrid  between  England  and  Spain  in  1814,  j 
appears  to  us  to  be  defective.  All  treaties  of  com-  [ 
merce  which  had  expired  are  declared  to  be  renew- j 
ed  by  that  treaty.  It  is  denied  that  the  Nootka  con- 
vention is  not  a commercial  treaty.  It  is  not  exclusively 
so\  but  it  is  one  of  mixed  character,  in  which  com- 
mercial objects  are  blended  with  territorial  privile- 
ges. It  is  very  much  a matter  of  doubt  whether,  if 
it  does  not  literally  fall  within  the  category  of  com- 
mercial compacts,  it  is  not  embraced  substantially  in 
the  definition  of  such  a treaty. 

While  on  the  subject  ofourtreaty  claims,  it  would 
be  well  to  advert  to  our  convention  with  Russia  m 
relation  to  our  boundary  in  the  North  Pacific.  Our 
government  had  a controversy  with  Russia  of  the 
same  character  as  that  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
a dispute  as  to  territorial  limits,  in  which  our  go- 
vernment claimed,  under  the  cession  from  Spain,  to 
the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  54  50  as  the  boundary,  with  the  common 
right  of  navigating  the  Pacific  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  any  places  on  the  coast  riot  already  occu- 
pied. Neither  claimed  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
any  part  of  the  American  coats  not  occupied  by  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  or  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
other  to  the  possession  of  any  spot  not  so  occupied. 
But  in  1825  a treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  by  which  Russia  took  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  all  the  west  coasts  of  America 
north  of  parallel  54  50,  while  the  treaty  admitted 
the  proprietary  and  sovereign  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  all  the  coast  south  of  that  parallel.  What  excites 
astonishment,  considering  the  pertinacity  with  which 
we  had  previously  pressed  our  claims  in  the  North 
Pacific,  no  remonstrance  or  protest  was  made  by  the 
American  government  to  this  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment. This  was  certainly  a tacit  surrender  at  least 
of  our  claim  lo  exclusive  sovereignty.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  our  treaty  rights  are  not  the 
strongest  grounds  of  our  territorial  claims  to  Ore- 
gon. If  these  rights  are  open  to  just  denial,  it  nar- 
nows  the  controversy  to  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
reduced  by  discovery,  exploration,  and  occupancy. 
Hence  li  e claims  are  so  balanced  that  it  would,  in 
the  absence  of  well-defined  rules  of  international 
law  on  the  subject,  perplex  the  most  acute  mind  to  de 
termine  on  which  side  the  scale  preponderates.  While 


*ii  is  said  taut  Gray  was  uncommissioned  oy  the  go- 
vernment ot  ihe  U ni:ed  States,  his  discovery  being  ihe 
resuh  of  a privale  adventure,  and  that  John  Jacob  As- 
tor’e  settlement  had  not  its  previous  sanction;  it  may  al- 
so be  affirmed  that  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  the  public  authority.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, it  Spain  posies.-ed  full  properly  in  and  absolute  so- 
vereignly over  Oregon  in  1319,  when  she  ceded  dial  ter 
riiory  to  the  U.med  States,  we  invaded  her  territorial 
righisiu  i80i-’5,  die  period  of  Lewis  & Clarke’s  explo- 
ration- 


the  pretension  set  up  by  the  British  government  is 
most  untenable  that  Meares  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  claim  which  confers  the  distinction  on  Gray,  it 
would  he  no  less  unjust  to  deny  to  Vancouver  the 
honor  of  minute  and  accurate  exploration  of  the 
coast  from  the  Columbia  to  the  northern  termination 
of  Fuc/a  Straits,  and  to  his  Lieutenant  Broughton  the 
survey  of  the  Columbia  one  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth;  while  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  determine 
that  Lewis  & Clarke  should  not  have  the  glory  and 
their  country  the  advantage  of  an  exa  nutation  and 
exploration  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, with  the  country  they  watered,  an  enterprise 
attended  with  large  personal  risk  and  consider.'  hie 
public  expense.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion again  of  permanent  settlement  or  occupation  it 
is  impossible  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  parties  ac- 
cording to  any  standard  of  exact  justice.  Settle- 
ments on  both  sides  were  so  migatory  and  uncertain 
in  their  data  as  to  give  no  ground  of  priority  or  claim 
from  permanency.  Under  such  circumstances  this 
national  dispute  presents  a fair  ground  for  compro- 
mise, in  which  each  parly  may  relinquish  a part  of 
its  extreme  claim,  with  no  loss  of  honor,  nor  surren- 
der of  dignity,  or  sacrifice  of  material  interests. 

“The  voice  of  the  west  on  Oregon.  We  have 
collected  together  a number  of  articles  from  some  of 
the  leading  western  papers  indicative  of  the  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  this  great  question.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  cordial  unanimity  of  opinion 
with  which  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  universal  deter- 
mination that  our  rights  to  the  the  territory  should 
be  stoutly  and  ably  advocated.  There  is  but  one 
sentiment  and  one  voice  on  the  subject.  What  is 
clearly  ours  will  be  so  claimed  and  maintained,  let 
Great  Britain  take  offence  as  she  may.” 

[W.  F.  Evening  Post. 

Undoubtedly,  “what  is  clearly  ours”  ought  to  b« 
“so  clajmed  and  maintained,”  at  a proper  time  and 
in  a proper  manner.  But  the  very  question  at  issue, 
in  this  case,  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain,  deemed  a fit  subject  for  negotiation  by  all 
previous  administrations  of  this  government,  and  now 
admitted  by  the  present  to  be  such,  is,  what  is  clearly 
ours?  The  “universal  determination,”  the  Evening 
Post  will  grant,  cannot  determine  a question  of  right. 
That  is  not  a question  of  feeling,  but  of  fact;  to  be 
decided  not  by  popular  demonstration,  but  upon  evi- 
dence. 

The  Evening  Post,  from  which  the  above  para- 
graph is  copied,  having  shown,  in  regard  to  anothei 
great  national  question,  a proper  sensibility  to  the 
national  honor  and  the  national  interest,  so  compro- 
mitted  by  the  late  administration  in  the  affair  of 
Texas,  we  suppose  that  it  is  not  unwilling  to  listen 
to  reason  in  regard  to  this  Oregon  question.  We 
therefore  ask  its  attention  to  one  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  it  and 
others.  We  refer  to  the  state  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion (which  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  or 
alter)  as  understood  and  admitted  by  the  U.  States 
about  twenty  years  ago.  For  this  purpose  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Rush,  in  a work  published  after  his  return  from  his 
honorable  service  as  minister  of  the  United  Stales 
at  the  British  court;  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  and  ask  for  it  the  attention  of  our 
readers:  [Nat.  Int. 

From  Rush's  “Residence  in  London  ” 

“The  British  plenipotentiaries  asserted  that  earli- 
er voyages  of  English  navigators,  amongst  them 
Cook’s,  gave  to  Britain  the  rights  of  prior  discovery 
on  this  [the  nortwestern]  coast.  They  alleged^also 
that  purchases  of  territory  had  been  made  by  Britain 
or  her  subjects  from  the  natives  south  ol  this  river 
before  the  American  revolution.  They  made  no 
formal  proposal  of  a boundary  in  these  regions,  but 
intimated  that  the  river  itself  was  the  most  conve- 
nient, and  said  they  could  agree  to  none  that  did  not 
give  them  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  in  common  with 
the  United  Slates.  To  this  we  could  not  assent,  but 
were  willing  to  leave  things  west  of  the  mountains  at 
large  for  future  settlement.  To  this  they  objected,  and 
made  in  turn  propositions  objectionable  in  our  eyes. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  country  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  A ,ierica,  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  claimed  by  either  nation,  should  lie  open 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  for  ten  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  with  the  equal  right  of  navigating  all 
its  rivers. 

“1  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  negotiation  with- 
out remarking  that  Ihe  important  question  of  territorial 
rights  which  it  involves  between  the  two  nations  is  still  an 
open  one;  and  I do  not  fear  to  record  the  prediction 
that  it  will  be  found  a question  full  of  difficulty,  un- 
der whatever  administration,  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  Suites,  it  may  hereafter  be  approach- 
ed.” 
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Arming.  The  Providence  Journal  says  that  orders 
have  been  received  at  Newport  to  mount  the  guns  at 
Fort  Adams,  and  the  men  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
work  last  Sunday. 

British  Ships  of  War  on  the  Lakes.  The  British 
Whig  (Kingston  C.  W.)  says,  that  the  dock-yard  at 
Kingston  is  forthwith  to  be  put  on  a full  establishment, 
and  an  admiralty  commissioner  will  assume  the  com- 
mand, under  whose  superintendence  three  iron  steam 
frigates  of  the  largest  class,  are  to  be  built.  Mr.  Tuck- 
er, the  admiralty  builder,  the  gentleman  who  built  the 
“Cherokee,”  came  out  in  the  Hibernia,  and  has  arrived 
in  Kingston. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  says — “Two  iron  steam  fri- 
gates, we  learn,  are  soon  to  be  commenced  at  Chippewa, 
for  service  on  this  and  the  upper  lakes.  The  British  go- 
vernment seems  determined  to  make  use  of  cogent  argu- 
ments m conducting  its  negotiations.’’ 

California.  A letter  from  Mazatlan,  published  in  a 
late  Vera  Cruz  paper,  says — “The  insurrection  in  Cali- 
fornia against  General  Michel  Tore  no  has  succeeded — 
the  holy  cause  of  liberty  is  triumphant,  we  are  indepen- 
dent.’’ 

Squadron  for  China.  The  Columbus  ship  of  the 
line.  Captain  Wyman,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Vincennes, 
Commander  Paulding,  forming  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Jas  Biddle,  sailed  from  N.  York 
for  China  yesterday.  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  commisioner 
to  China,  with  his  family,  go  out  in  the  Columbus. 

The  season.  In  the  vie  nity  of  New  York,  on  Sun- 
day, the  25th  instant,  snow  feii  in  quantity;  and  on  the 
preceding  night  the  thermometer  fell  to  33°. 

The  weather  at  present  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
the  success  of  the  grain  crop. 

Early  harvesting.  A gentleman,  who  is  an  exten- 
sive planter,  tesidtng  a few  miles  from  Edenton,  N.  C. 
commenced  cutting  his  wheat  on  tfte  22d  May,  being 
some  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  harvest- 
ing. We  are  not  informed,  soys  the  Edenton  Journal, 
wheiher  this  gentleman’s  crop  is  a fair  one  or  not,  hut 
we  do  not  know  that  the  wheat  crop  generally,  in  this 
county  at  least,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  cold  and 
dry  weather;  and  perhaps  this  may  account  for  its  ripen- 
ing so  soon. 

“The  Missouri  River  is  reported  to  be  in  a worse 
condition  now  for  navigation  than  it  has  been  known 
for  many  years  before.  Tne  channel  has  almost  formed 
anew,  and  is  terribly  beset  with  snags,  stumps,  and  sand- 
bars.’’ [Si  Louis  New  Era  of  the  Vllh. 

Pennsylvania  Credit.  Spirited  efforts  are  being 
made  in  Pennsylvania  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  state  debt  which  will  become 
due  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  slate  treasurer  has  ad- 
dressed the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties,  urging 
them  to  aid  him  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Gibbons  gave  notice  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  board 
of  Philadelphia  county,  on  the  23d,  that  he  should  offer 
a resolution  that  the  quota  of  the  state  tax  payable  by 
that  county,  amounting  to  about  §300,000,  should  be 
paid  up  prior  to  the  1st  of  August.  Pennsylvania  will 
maintain  her  onward  career  to  a regenerated  credit. 

Maryland,  without  adventuring  as  Pennsylvania  did, 
to  fix  a specific  day  for  resuming  payment,  is  quietly 
but  efficiently  progressing  in  tiie  same  direction.  The 
law  for  the  collection  of  tne  state  tax,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  an  efficient  executive,  begins  to  tell,  and  the 
recusant  counties  are  brought  up,  all  standing.  The  ar- 
rearages of  interest  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Payments 
are  made  by  the  treasurer  under  existing  laws,  as  fast 
as  the  funds  come  to  hand,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  day  is  not  very  distant,  when  regular  payments  will 
be  resumed,  as  the  interest  falls  due. 

Missouri.  The  governor  has  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing of  the  branch  of  the  Estate  Bank  at  Palmyra,  the 
§10,u00  required  to  meet  the  interest  due  this  month  on 
the  state  debt;  and  has  obtained  from  the  president  of 
the  same  branch,  a conditional  promise  of  a further  loan 
of  $10,000  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  days.  This  arrange- 
ment will  probably  avert  the  apprehended  failure  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  to  meet  tier  obligations.  That  stale 
would  be  inexcusable  in  case  of  repudiating,  for  she  has 
stouliy  resisted  every  scheme  for  internal  improvement 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  is  par  excellence,  a hard 
money  anti-bank  state. 

A Fight.  Ten  runaway  negroes,  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  to  Pennsylvania,  were  suspectetKand  over- 
taken by  a constable  and  seven  assistants  on  Monday 
last,  at  Smilhsburg,  Washington  county.  The  negroes, 
all  stout  athletic  fellows,  armed  with  pistols  and  torna 
hawks,  formed  in  battle  array  and  made  a stout  resis- 
tance. The  whites  had  only  bludgeons,  and  were  not 
prepared  for  so  formidable  an  encounter.  The  consta- 
ble was  twice  knocked  down,  and  a pistol  snapped  in 
Ins  face,  one  of  his  party  had  a shoulder  dislocated,  ano- 
ther had  his  shoulder  tomahawked — a third  was  several 
times  felled  to  the  earth.  They  succeeded  however  in 
securing  one  of  the  negroes,  nearly  lifeless,  two  pistols 
and  two  tomahawks.  One  of  the  negroes  followed  his 
companion  in  their  retreat  a mile  or  two,  and  then  gave 
up.  Two  others  were  arrested  near  Leesburg. 

Professor  Gouraud,  the  “memory  man,”  has  been 
remembered  by  some  one  of  his  relatives  to  the  tune  of 
about  §20,000“  it  is  s aid. 


John  Quincy  Adams,  having  received  a volume  of 
Scott’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  from  the  publisher  a1 
Philadelphia,  in  reply  said:  “With  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kind  attention.  I must  pray  you  to  consider  me  a 
subscriber  for  the  book,  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  re- 
peated payments,  I enclose  a cheek  for  the  whole  sub- 
scription— a general  principle  of  propriety  interdicting 
my  acceptance  of  articles  of  value  while  I am  in  the 
public  service.” 

Bank  items.  The  New  York  Express  of  the  23d 
says:  “The  failure  of  John  T.  Smith  & Co.,  bank  note 
brokers,  turns  out  to  be  very  heavy,  and  larger  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  There  is  considerable  over  draft  on 
one  of  the  banks,  and  checks,  for  money  lent,  are  also 
unprovided  for,  to  a very  large  amount.  Some  of  the 
securities,  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  acceptances,  due 
here,  and  which  have  been  lodged  in  banks,  will  be 
contested.  A very  large  sum,  placed  here  in  deposite 
by  district  banks  and  capitalists  will  be  unprovided  for. 

The  Girard  Bank  intends  to  renew  its  application  for 
a re-charter,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  le- 
gislature. 

The  Ohio  Bank  commissioners  have  been  in  session 
at  Columbus,  busily  engaged  in  organizing  new  banks 
under  the  law'  of  last  session.  Five  branches  of  the 
state  bank  have  already  been  organized.  Seven  would 
authorise  the  organization  of  the  state  bank.  There 
are  two  applications  from  Cleveland  and  one  from 
Geauga,  for  institutions  under  the  “free  banking”  sys- 
tem. 

The  banks  of  N.  Hampshire , rather  than  be  subject- 
ed to  the  personal  liability  clause,  are  winding  up  and 
closing.  All  attemp  s to  get  on  under  that  provision, 
have  failed.  The  people  will  resort  to  neighboring 
states  for  acconiinaJations  and  circulating  medium. 

Church  topics.  The  Parent  Missionory  Society  of 
the  'Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,”  was  duly  or- 
ganized at  Louisville  on  the  13th  instant,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  late  Sou-hern  Convention  upon  that  subject. 
Bishop  Soule  was  elected  president  of  the  society,  and 
bishop  Andrew  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

In  1743  the  number  of  Episcopal  churches  in  New 
England  was  33.  They  now  number  223. 

Dr.  Tyng,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
George’s  church,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Anti-rent  disturbances,  continue  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  New  York.  Accounts  from  Hudson  slate 
that  in  attempting  to  dispossess  a man  named  Freeman 
Ham,  two  officers  were  shot,  and  seriously  though  not 
dangerously  wounded.  They  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives. 

There  were  two  reports,  each  of  them  lengthy,  a ma- 
jority and  a minoriiy  report,  made  to  the  legislature  on 
the  subject  of  ami-rent  disturbances  before  the  close  of 
their  late  session. 

Immigration.  The  current  from  Europe  this  season 
it  is  likely  will  exceed  any  previous  year.  They  are 
pouring  into  our  sea  ports.  A few  days  since  there  ar- 
rived at  Boston  from  Liverpool  by  the  packet  ship  St. 
Petersburg  320  steerage  passengers;  also  ships  Marengo 
with  103,  and  the  B.  Aymar  with  172.  Total  666.  Up- 
wards of  1,600  steerage  passengers  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Import  itions  The  heavy  importations  of  last  spring 
and  summer  occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  our 
business  circles — losses  were  sustained — some  persons 
were  ruined.  A heavy  drain  upon  the  specie  in  our 
cities  was  the  only  means  of  balancing  accounts  with 
foreigners.  Judging  by  the  receipts  at  the  New  York 
custom  house,  the  same  result  is  to  be  apprehended  this 
year  from  the  same  cause,  though  not  to  so  severe  an 
extent.  The  imports  instead  of  fulling  off  one  fourth  or 
one  titird,  as  we  were  in  hopes  they  would,  are  so  lar, 
wiiitin  one  eight  tiie  amount  in  the  same  period  of 
1814.  Thus, — 

Receipts  at  the  New  Xork  custom  house  1st 

January  to  26th  May,  1844,  83,710,941 

Do.  1st  January  to  24th  May,  1345,  7,774,487 

Falling  off'  only,  $936,454 

The  imports  and  exports  of  April  last  as  compared 
with  April,  1844,  show  a general  falling  off.  The  im- 
ports have  fallen  off  $1,372,551,  and  the  exports  decreas- 
ed $451,448. 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  as  large  a rate  of  dimi- 
nution of  imports  will  he  shown  m oilier  ports  of  the 
Union.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  Boston,  Philudel- 
pnia,  or  New  Orleans  fall  off  at  all  from  their  import  of 
last  year. 

The  New  York  Express  says: — The  last  news  from 
Europe  has  had  a f avorable  influence  on  our  produce  and 
money  market.  Very  large  orders  for  cotton  and  for 
asites  nave  appeared;  and,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
freights,  have  been  readily  filled.  The  transactions  in 
these  two  articles  alone,  have  been  very  greatly  increased 
since  the  last  arrivals. 

Lead  trade.  We  learn  from  the  Mineral  Point  De- 
mocrat, that  43,000,000  pounds,  (614,236  pigs  or  21,500 
tons)  of  lead  were  shipped  from  Galena  during  the  year 
1844,  and  that  Mineral  Point  furnished  one-third  of  the 
whole. 

Loan.  The  comptrollers  of  New  York  have  adver- 
tised for  proposals  until  the  oth  of  June,  for  a loan  of 
$400,000,  under  tbs  act  of  1312,  “for  paying  the  debt 
and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  state,”  bearing  an  in- 
terest, semi-annually,  of  six  per  cent.,  reimbursable  irjj 
1852, 


Money  Market.  At  Boston  money  is  had  at  5a5* 
per  cent,  without  difficulty.  New  York  papers  say,  that 
money  can  be  had  there  on  good  paper,  at  5ja6  per 
cent.  The  banks  freely  accommodate.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  rates  about  the  same- 

The  Norfolk,  Va.  , Repeal  Association,  has  like 
the  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  associations,  dissolved , 
The  vote  to  dissolve  was  unanimous. 

New  line  of  steam  propeller  packet  ships,  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  capitalists  of  Boston 
are  building  a line  of  first  class  ships  lor  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, to  run  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The 
first  of  these  splendid  ships,  the  Massachusetts,  is  now 
nearly  finished,  and  will  leave  this  port  for  Liverpool 
September  1,  and  the  other  ships  will  be  brought  into 
line  as  soon  as  they  can  be  finished.  These  packets  are 
to  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a large 
number  of  first  class  and  second  class  cabin  and  steer- 
age passengers, — tbe  two  latter  in  a style  heretofore  un- 
equelled  in  comfort  or  convenience.  “For  strength,  du- 
rability, and  elegance,  they  will  be  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  our  first  class  packet  shipsjin  addition  to  which 
they  will  have  steam  power  applied,  as  on  board  the  U. 
States’ ship  Princeton. 

Steel  fens.  In  1839,  some  enierprizing  men  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  at  which  they 
employed  that  year  225  hands,  producing  $125, 001).  In 
1844  they  had  275  hands  at  tiie  busiuess,  making  100 
gross  per  uay — yearly  product  8175,000. 

Another  disastrous  fire  at  Pittsburg,  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  27th.  It  originated,  supposed  by  design, 
in  a stable,  situate  near  Seventh  street,  two  squares  east 
of  the  line  of  tbe  late  conflagration,  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  belonged  to  the  “O’Hara  estate,”  now  to  the 
daughter  of  Wm.  Croghan,  white  of  Capt.  Schinley,  of 
the  British  army,  winch  covers  some  seventeen  acres 
of  the  city,  three  of  which  were  devastated  by  this  fire, 
which  consumed  between  thirty  and  forty  frame  and  one 
brick  building,  generally  of  light  value.  Seven  hundred 
persons  are  deprived  of  a home,  many  of  them  for  the  se- 
cond time. 

The  U.  S.  senate  chamber.  The  old  floor  of  the  se- 
nate chamber,  says  the  U.  S.  Journal,  has  been  literally 
torn  up,  and  carpenters  are  flow  busy  in  putting  down  a 
new  one  and  making  such  alterations  of  the  lobby  and 
the  platform  of  the  secretary  and  presiding  officers  as 
will  admit  of  an  additional  range  of  eight  seals.  Two 
of  these  will  shortly  be  occupied  by  senators  from  Texas, 
two  by  senators  from  Florida,  two  by  senators  from 
Iowa,  and  the  remaining  two  by  senators  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Scythes.  An  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
scythes  is  about  to  go  into  operation  in  Troy  at  tbe  state 
dam. 

Sugar.  Accounts  from  the  West  Indies  represent  the 
appearance  of  crops  to  be  exceedingly  promising.  Ja, 
muica.  it  is  said,  will  make  50,000  hhds.  Deinurara 
45,000,  and  other  islands  one-third,  to  a half,  more  than 
usual. 

Sports  of  the  turf.  A second  trial  of  speed  between 
the  northern  horse  Fashion,  and  the  southern  favorite, 
Pej  tona,  took  place  on  the  28th  at  Camden,  N.  J.  op- 
posite Philadelphia.  A trifling  accident  occurred  at  the 
hour  for  starting,  which  postponed  the  race  for  an  hour 
or  two.  A three  story  fabric,  constructed  to  accommo- 
date the  gamblers,  spectators,  dec.,  proved  too  fragile  to 
sustain  the  thousands  that  crowded  upon  it.  A crash, 
and  the  human  mass  was  tumbled  together  in  fearful  con- 
fusion. 'I  wemy  to  twenty-five  persons  were  taken  out 
of  the  wreck,  many  of  them  insensible,  some  with  limbs 
broken,  others  miserably  lacerated,  &c.,  &c.  As  if  by 
maracle,  not  one  Jite  was  extinct!  In  a couple  of  hours 
the  wounded  were  all  removed,  and  the  sport  was  re- 
sumed. It  was  fashion's  turn  fo  wm,  and  Payiona  was 
beat  accordingly.  A third  trial  for  a purse  of  $10,000, 
it  is  said,  is  to  take  place  at  Canton  course,  near  Balti- 
more. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  The  line  between  Wash- 
ington city  and  the  Baltimore  post  office,  is  now  in  ac- 
tive operation  under  the  U.  S.  authorities.  We  observe 
signals  which  appear  to  connect  the  operations  with  the 
Baltimore  Marine  Observatory,  thereby  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  tisenilitfss. 

The  stock  for  a joint  company,  to  construct  a line  be- 
t ween^New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  been  subscrib- 
ed. There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  tho. 
terms  of  compensation  to  the  patentee,— and  again,  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  terms  with  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  Company,  along  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass 
the  magnetic  wires. 

A letter  from  an  American  in  London,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  operations  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  there, 
pronounces  them  as  “absolutely  worthless’’  in  compari- 
son with  Morse’s  apparatus.  He  surprised  the  mana- 
gers of  the  telegraph  no  little  by  his  statements  respect- 
ing the  apparatus  here. 

Troubles  in  Iowa.  The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  says 
there  are  troubles  brewing  on  the  half'-nred  lands  in  Iowa 
A great  excitement  prevails  among  the  settlers.  They 
have  repeatedly  met  under  arms  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
the  lands  by  the  sheriff  under  a decree  in  favor  of  the 
New  York  company.  More  than  six  hundred  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  at  the  last  accounts.  Those  lands  are 
in  the  southeastern  patt  of  Iowa,  very  valuable,  and 
; include  Keokuck,  a place,  probably  desnned  to  be  larger 
'than  any  other  on  tho  Mississippi,  north  of  Si.  Louis. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Great  Western,  reached  New  York  on 
the  1st  inst.,  bringing  sixty  five  passengers  and  Lon- 
don dales  to  the  17th  May.  Icebergs  on  the  Grand 
Bank  obstructed  her  somewhat. 

The  steamer  Cambria,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  inst.  at  9 P.  M.;  left  Liverpool  on 
the  20th  ult.  at  25  minutes  past  5;  passage  12  days  2 
hours.  She  brought  59  passengers  from  Liverpool, 
and  18  from  Halifax. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  probability  of  a war  with  the  United  States 
occupies  the  public  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  Arrivalsaro  looked  forlrom  this  country 
with  absorbing  interest,  and  the  news  is  forwarded 
as  it  reaches  port,  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  Lon- 
don. 

Ashbel  Smith,  the  Texan  minister  to  London  and 
France,  had  arrived  out. 

The  funds.  As  if  by  common  consent,  the  appre- 
hen-ions  of  a collision  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Stales,  respecting  the  Oregon  question, 
have  all  but  died  away,  and  the  natural  effect  upon 
the  public  securities  has  been  to  enhance  prices.  As 
yet,  however,  the  advance  is  comparatively  limited 
— say  from  jj  to  \ per  cent.  There  is,  however,  al- 
ways a wheel  within  a wheel  in  political  affairs. 

On  Friday,  the  16th,  in  parliament,  much  anxiety 
was  manifested  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  go- 
vernment plan  for  the  establishment  of  new  colleges 
in  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Graham’s  statement  was  very  long,  but  its 
leading  features  may  be  comprehended  within  a 
brief  compass.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  three  pro- 
vincial colleges,  one  at  Cork  for  the  south,  one  at 
either  Galway  or  Limerick  for  the  west,  and  one  at 
either  Belfast  or  Derry  for  the  north.  The  cost  of 
establishing  these  colleges  will  be  about  <£100,000, 
and  the  annual  government  grant  for  their  mainten- 
ance is  to  be  £18,000,  being  £6,000  for  each. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  will  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government 
plan  lor  the  erection  of  the  three  colleges  in  Ireland, 
minus  religion  instruction.  Mr.  O’Connell  has  de- 
clared against  the  plan. 

Aline  of  packets  to  run  between  Southampton 
and  New  York  has  been  formed.  The  first  vessel 
will  leave  the  former  place  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  discussion  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
making  a grant  to  the  Maynooth  (Roman  Catholic) 
college,  Ireland,  commenced  on  the  19lh,  and  occu- 
pied most  of  the  sitting.  It  was  then  adjourned  till 
the  following  day . There  was  no  doubt  ol  its  pas- 
sage. The  opposition  to  it  appeared  to  have  dimi- 
nished. 

There  was  a long  discussion  on  the  16th,  in  the 
house  of  commons  in  regard  to  manning  the  navy. — 
Admiral  Cuckburn,  Captain  Berkely,  and  others  re- 
presented the  number  of  men  on  board  the  first  class 
ships  to  be  too  small.  Admiral  C said  they  were  100 
Jess  than  employed  on  board  the  same  class  of  ships 
either  in  France  or  America. 

The  lunds  were  buoyant,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  intelligence  from  America. 

The  Diet  of  Sweden  have  passed  a law  abolishing 
slavery  m the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  voting 
10  000  piasters  yearly,  for  five  years,  to  be  expend- 
el  in  redeeming  the  slaves  of  that  island,  and  com- 
pensating  the  loss  of  their  masters. 

The  Liverpool  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
enterprise  of  fitting  out  the  barque  Muskingum, 
which  vessel  arrived  at  that  port  on  the  11th  ult. 
fiom  C.ncirinati,  Ohio.  The  Times  says,  “The  build- 
ing ol  a vessel  of  350  tons  on  a river  1,700  miles 
from  the  sea  is  itself  a very  remarkable  circumstance, 
both  as  a proof  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.” 

Ttie  Great  Western  railway  has  established  a dai- 
ly express  train,  to  perform  the  distance  between 
London  and  Exeter,  193  miles,  in  4j  hours,  including 
stops,  being  at  the  rate  of  43  miles  an  hour. 

The  last  official  return  of  the  Bank  of  England 
states  the  amount  of  notes  issued  for  the  week  ending 
May  10,  at.  <£29,222,935;  gold  and  silver  bullion  in 
the  issue  department,  £13,1^4,113;  silver  £2,098,822. 

The  New  Yurk  Express  remarks:  “It  appears  to 
have  been  expected  that  great  consternation  would 
have  been  creaied  in  the  United  States  by  the  speech 
cf  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  to  (he  inaugural  address 
gig.  14,  Vol  18. 


of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  coolness  displayed  here  ap- 
pears to  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  much  more  than  a noisy  rejoinder  of 
words  of  war.” 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death  of  Thos. 
Hood,  a writer  whose  place  in  literature  will  re- 
main vacant. 

The  Erebus,  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
Terror,  Capt.  Croz.ier,  discovery  vessels,  left  Green- 
hither  on  the  19th  for  their  destination.  Each  ship 
has  been  supplied  with  290  tin  cylinders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  papers  which  are  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, with  the  statement  of  the  longitude  and  other 
particulars  worthy  of  record,  written  in  six  different 
languages,  and  the  parties  holding  them  are  request- 
ed to  for w a ril  the  information  to  the  admiralty. 

The  Texan  mission.  The  London  Morning  Chron- 
icle says:  “There  appears  to  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  precise  character  in  which  Mr.  Ash- 
bel Smith  has  returned  from  Texas  to  this  country. 
The  facts  are,  we  believe,  simply  these: — Mr.  Smith 
was,  it  may  be  recollected,  up  to  a very  few  months 
ago,  charge  d’affairs  of  Texas,  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  After  an  absence  of  some  years  from  Texas 
he  solicited  his  recall.  His  request  being  granted, 
he  left  England.  He  was  replaced  in  the  Texas 
mission  to  Europe  by  General  Terrell,  late  attorney 
general  of  Texas.  This  appointment  was  made  by 
President  Jones,  when  the  congress  of  Texas  was 
not  in  session,  and  ori  its  assembling  did  not  receive 
the  approval  of  the  senate;  and  consequently  became 
void.  President  Jones  has,  therefore,  reappointed 
Mr.  Ashbel  Smith;and  that  gentleman,  consequently, 
assumes  the  ordinary  diplomatic  functions  of  the 
mission,  and  has  not  arrived  in  any  special  charac- 
ter.” 

United  Slates  sugar. — Order  in  council.  By  an  act 
passed  at  the  present  .session  of  parliament,  it  was 
enacted  that  there  should  be  charged,  amongst  other 
duties  of  customs,  the  following,  viz:  On  sugar,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  China,  Java,  or  Manilla,  or 
any  foreign  country,  the  sugars  of  which  her  majes- 
ty in  council  shall  declare  to  be  admissable  as  not 
being  the  produce  of  slave  labor,  and  which  shall 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  either  from 
the  country  of  its  growth  or  from  some  British  pos- 
session, having  first  been  imported  into  such  British 
possession  from  ttie  country  of  its  growth,  the  fol- 
lowing duties: — White  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  render- 
ed by  any  process  equal  in  quality  thereto,  not  being 
refined,  the  cwt.  28s  ; brown  sugar,  being  Muscova- 
do, or  clayed,  or  any  other  sugar,  not  equal  in  quali- 
ty to  white  clayed,  the  cwt.  23s.  4d.,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a 
cwt. 

And  whereas,  amongst  other  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, a treaty  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  still  is,  subsisting  between  her  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  signed  on 
the  26th  day  of  August,  1S27,  extending  arid  con- 
tinuing in  force  the  provisions  of  a certain  other 
treaty  with  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
amongst  which  was  an  agreement  that  no  other  or 
higher  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Eu- 
rope of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  said  United  States,  than  were,  or 
should  be,  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  fo- 
reign country — 

And  whereas,  a treaty  also  was  and  is  subsisting 
between  her  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
ico, which  was  signed  on  the  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  containing  amongst  other  things,  an  agree- 
ment that  no  other  or  higher  duties  should  be  charg- 
ed on  the  importation  in  the  dominions  of  bis  Bri- 
lanic  majesty  in  Europe  of  any  articles  the  growth, 
&c.,of  Mexico,  than  were,  or  might  be  payable  on 
the  like  articles  the  growth,  &c.,  of  any  other  fo- 
reign country — 

And  whereas,  application  has  been  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  the  slate  of  Venezuela,  and  the  U.  States 
of  Mexico  respectively,  claiming  under  the  said 
treaties  the  admission  of  sugars  the  growth  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  the  state  of  Venezuela, 
and  the  Uni  eu  Stales  of  Mexico  respectively,  at  the 
said  duties  of  28s.  and  23s.  4d.  perewt.  respectively. 

Now,  therefore,  her  majesty,  by  and  with  the-ad- 
vic6  of  her  privy  council,  doth  order  that  hencefor- 


ward brown,  Muscovado,  or  clayed  sugars  (not  being 
refined,)  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  of  the  state  of  Venezuela,  or  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  shall,  if  imported  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  act,  be  admitted  at  the  said  rates  of 
duty,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  production  of  the 
same  certificates  and  the  making  of  the  like  decla- 
rations as  are  required  by  the  act  with  respect  to 
sugars,  the  growth  of  China,  Java,  or  Manilla.  And 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majes- 
ty’s treasury  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  ac- 
cordingly to  carry  this  order  into  effect  from  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Talarne  came  passenger  in  the 
Great  Western.  It  is  said  lie  is  on  a visit  to  this 
continent  in  an  official  capacity,  either  as  minister  to 
this  country,  Mexico,  or  Texas,  or  to  the  three  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  supposed  that  he  comes  from 
France  to  watch  the  movements  in  Texas,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  relative  to  annexation. 

The  queen,  it  is  said,  by  advices  by  the  C:  mbria, 
contradicting  those  of  the  Great  Western,  instead 
visiting  Ireland  this  summer,  will  proceed  to  Belgi- 
um, Germany,  and  France,  arid  her  consort,  Albert, 
to  St.  Feterburg. 

Her  majesty's  visit  to  the  continent.  It  is  reported 
that  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert  intend  visiting 
the  conlinent,  and  that  preparations  are  in  progress 
to  enable  them  to  take  their  departure  early  in  Au- 
gust next.  The  route  spoken  of  is,  first  to  Belgium 
and  afterwards  to  Saxe  Gotha  Rumor  also  asserts 
that  her  majesty  will  visit  the  king  of  the  French  af- 
ter returning  from  Germany. 

The  queen's  visit. — Repeal  The  Nation  thus  refers 
to  the  proceedings  at  the  Repeal  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  queen’s  visit  to  Ireland:  “If  the  queen 
come,  she  shall  not  complain  of  Irish  deceit,  or  Irish 
sycophancy,  nor  shall  she  leave  us  ignorant  of  Ire- 
land’s determination.  If  she  come,  she  shall  be  wel- 
comed with  the  cry  of  ‘repeal;’ in  our  thoroughfares 
it  shall  make  her  coursers  tremble;  in  her  revels  it 
shall  break  in  like  a round  shot;  in  her  levee  it  shall 
approach  her  in  the  green  uniform  of  the  new  vo- 
lunieersfin  her  council  it  shall  reach  her — a confe- 
derate nation  s demand  for  an  army  and  a senate  of 
her  own.  Ireland  looked  with  nervous  anxiety  to 
the  association,  and  has  found  it  worthy  of  its  func- 
tions. The  meeting  of  last  Monday  has  banished 
fear  from  the  people’s  heart.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.  Thursday,  the  1st  of 
May,  being  the  birth-day  of  this  distinguished  vete- 
ran soldier  and  statesman,  the  house  of  lords,  princi- 
pally in  compliment  to  his  grace,  adjourned  over  that 
day.  Hehas  now  completed  his  76th  year,  and  is 
yet  in  wonderful  health. 

iVlonday,  5th  of  May,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
were  celebrated  in  twelve  of  the  principal  churches 
of  Paris. 

From  fVilmer  $(  Smith's  European  Times. 

War  with  America.  The  probability  of  a war 
with  the  United  States  occupies  the  public  mind  on 
this  side  of  (he  Atlantic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  The  arrivals  from  the  Western  World 
are  looked  to  with  absorbing  interest,  arid  the  in- 
stant a packet  arrives,  the  news  is  conveyed,  with  ail 
the  potency  and  speed  which  steam  can  command, 
to  the  metropolitan  journals.  In  this  way,  we  for- 
warded by  special  express,  and  at  a great  outlay,  the 
news  which  came  to  hand  on  the  night  of  Tuesday 
by  the  “Caledonia.”  The  previous  arrival — the 
“Great  Western” — caused  some  stir,  as  it  was 
known  that  she  would  bring  tidings  of  the  effect 
which  had  been  produced  in  America  by  the  speech- 
es of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
parliament,  on  the  Oregon  question.  But  as  only  a 
day  or  two  had  intervened  between  the  receipt  of 
those  speeches  and  the  return  of  the  steamer,  which 
had  not  permitted  public  opinion  to  develope  itself, 
the  succeeding  arrival  produced,  if  possible,  still 
greater  interest. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  are  daily  discussed;  and  this  is  certainly  not  the 
first  instance,  of  late,  that  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions  has  been  analysed  by  British  pens.  The 
theory  of  the  federal  constitution  has  formed,  of  re- 
cent 'j  ears,  a standing  dish  with  the  politicians  of 
England.  The  national  character  and  its  peculiari- 
ties—the  public  men  and  their  waywardness — tb6 
democracy  end  its  elements— are  all  weighed  with 
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critical  skill,  sometimes  with  a friendly,  often  with 
an  adverse  hand.  But  whatever  diversity  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  amongst  Englishmen  as  to  the  abstract 
merits  of  republicanism,  a war  with  America— the 
bare  contemplation  of  such  a possibility — is  abhor- 
rent to  the  national  mind.  A war  party,  properly 
so  called,  as  regards  the  United  States,  does  not  ex- 
ist. There  is  nothing  to  mark  its  influence.  The 
mooted  point — the  Oregon — is  not  generally  believ- 
ed to  be  worth  fighting  for. 

It  is  not  a point  which  appeals  to  national  pride,  or 
prejudice,  or  power.  Every  one  feels  that  this  little 
island  has  territory  enough,  and  colonies,  and  sub- 
jects, which  own  its  sway  in  every  part  of  the  habi- 
table globe,  that  plume  themselves  on  their  identifi 
cation  with  the  British  name,  without  measuring 
lances  with  a kindred  people  about  a few  thousand 
miles  of  a barren  and  profitless  waste.  No.  The 
sentiment  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  public 
mind  of  this  country — which  pervades  all  classes, 
and  sects,  and  shades  of  opinion,  and  unites  them  as 
or.e  man,  refers  not  to  the  value  of  the  territory  in 
question,  but  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  arro- 
gant, overbearing,  bullying  style  with  which  the  op- 
posite claim  is  advanced.  It  is  with  a spirited  peo- 
ple as  with  a spirited  aniraal — if  you  drive,  they  re- 
sist, if  you  lead,  they  may  concede. 

Mr.  Polk  must  be  a crude  judge  of  human  na- 
ture, or  he  would  not  have  put  forth,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  about  the  Oregon,  sentiments  which 
were  not  merely  indiscreet — not  merely  uncalled  for 
and  out  of  place,  but  which  sneered  at,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  hurled  defianceat  the  British  claim:  We 
say  nothing  now  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim;  all 
that  we  aim  at  is,  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
unanimity  which  exists  on  this  question — an  unani- 
mity so  suprising,  that  if  we  do  go  to  war  about  it, 
every  hand  will  be  held  up,  every  purse  will  be 
opened,  every  arm  will  be  stretched,  to  sustain  it, 
and  bring  it  to  a speedy  and  triumphant  issue.  There 
are  men  who  would  tamely  submit  to  wrong  that 
would  instantly  resent  an  insult. 

The  country  feels  itself  insulted  by  the  new  pre- 
sident. Is  he  not  a bungling  tactician  that  thus 
gives  bis  opponent  such  an  advantage — that  places 
himself  in  the  wrong  by  his  manner,  while  he  is 
probably  right  in  his  theory?  Human  ingenuity 
could  hardly  have  devised  any  means  so  effectual 
for  amalgamating,  as  in  a crucible,  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  public  opinion  in  every  free 
country  is  composed.  Like  the  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter, Mr.  Polk  has  done  this,  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  moral  force, 
even  in  war,  far  outstrips  physical  force,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  first  will  not  be  his  last  blunder. 

Hasty  men  are  generally  obstinate  men.  The 
president  has  committed  himself — will  the  republic 
sustain  him?  He  has  so  precipitated  matters  that 
the  question  must  now  be  settled.  He  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  it  has  been  taken  up;  he  has 
jeopardized  the  American  claim,  and  flung  to  the 
winds  the  “wise  and  masterly  inactivity”  which  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  a far-seeing  sagacity,  recommended 
as  the  best  policy  for  the  United  States  to  pursue. 
Back  out  he  cannot  without  personal  compromise 
for  he  has  shown  his  cards  to  his  opponent,  who  will 
work  the  game  accordingly. 

It  is  well  understood  on  this  side  of  the  water — it 
is  still  better  known  at  Washington,  that  the  British 
cabinet  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
is  the  time  for  bringing  this  matter  to  an  issue.  To 
let  it  slip  would  prove  them  as  arrant  bunglers  as 
their  antagonist.  Diplomacy,  like  the  chess-board, 
consists  in  a series  of  successful  moves,  and  a skil- 
ful player  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  check-mating 
his  rival.  The  affair  might  have  remained  in  abey- 
ance another  quarter  of  a century,  as  it  has  done 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  every  year  would 
have  increased  the  means  on  the  part  of  America, 
of  a successful  resistance — decreased,  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  power  of  Britain  to  sustain,  or  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  Oregon.  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, which  is  daily  flowing  to  the  west,  would  have 
peopled  it  in  a few  years  with  the  Anglo-American 
race,  who  would  have  held  their  own  against  all  in- 
truders. 

These  advantages  have  been  cast  to  the  winds; 
and  nothing  appears  to  remain  but  mutual  conces- 
sion, or  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  strong- 
est arm..  Here,  again,  the  evil  genius  of  the  presi- 
dent confronts  him. — The  temple  of  Janus  is  closed 
— we  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  Indian  em- 
pire is  consolidated — our  colonies  in  China  are  pro- 
gressing. The  British  exchequer  is  full  to  repletion 
— it3  navy  is  in  admirable  trim.  Our  steamers 
sweep  every  sea;  our  means  of  transporting  troops, 
whether  from  Europe  or  from  Asia,  were  never  m<  re 
complete — more  perfect.  There  never  was  a period 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  it  was  better 
prepared  for  war — never  did  a question  exist,  not  on 


its  abstract  merits,  but  because  of  its  concomitant 
swagger,  on  which  less  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, and  with  heart  and  soul  would  the  dernier  re- 
sort be  entered  upon  and  pursued. 

We  do  not  write  in  a partizan  spirit.  Nothing, 
heaven  knows,  should  we  regard  as  a greater  na- 
tional calamity  than  a rupture  with  the  U.  Stales; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
could  in  the  remotest  degree  precipitate  it.  It  is 
painful — harrowing — even  to  contemplate  such  a 
contingency.  The  elements  of  society  would  be  con- 
vulsed, commerce  would  be  swept  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  ties  of  interest,  and  even  of  consanguinity, 
would  be  rudely  snapped  asunder.  Upon  England  it 
would  inflict  all  but  irreparable  injury,  and  Ameri- 
ca would  hardly  suffer  less  intensely.  May  so  fear- 
ful a consummation  be  averted! 

In  this  crisis  is  it  not  unnatural  that  public  feeling 
in  America  should  be  watched  with  some  anxiety 
The  commercial  classes  can  have  no  desire  to  fight 
Britain  about  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia.  The 
northern  slates  are  identified  with  the  continuance  of 
peace  and  the  progress  of  manufactures.  The 
southern  states  would  not  like  to  sacrifice  their  trade 
in  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce,  for  so  illusory 
an  objeet.  The  brawlers  in  the  west  may  desire  a 
row,  from  an  inherent  love  of  sport  and  of  mis- 
chief, or  a thrist  for  gain.  But,  after  all,  tiie  matter 
will  probably  resolve  itself  into  a contest  for  politi- 
cal supremacy. 

If  the  president  is  obstinate,  and  will  concede  no- 
thing, the  parly  which  elected  may  feel  bound  in 
consistency  to  sustain  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  more 
sober  and  discret  portion  of  the  union  will  probably 
be  drowned  in  (he  avalanche.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  discret  councils  will  prevail,  and  that  both  go- 
vernments, conceding  something  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  may  bring  the  matter  to  a timely  and  satis- 
factory adjustment.  But  it  is  folly  to  blink  the  fact 
that  the  “black  cloud  in  the  west,”  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  so  portentously  alluded,  looks  threaten- 
ing, and  may  burst  with  devastating  fury. 

With  any  country  but  America,  war,  with  all  its 
newly-acquired  horrors  and  improved  instruments  of 
destruction,  would  be  fearful,  yet  speedy.  But  with 
such  a line  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  barren 
waste  in  dispute  on  the  Pacific  side.it  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  protracted.  Possession  of  the 
Oregon  by  an  armed  force  would,  of  course,  be  the 
first,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Atlantic  cities  on  the 
seaboard  the  second,  object  of  British  annoyance. 

But  we  pause,  and  sicken  at  the  bare  idea  of  evils 
so  appalling,  and  yet  so  apparently  immediate,  re- 
sulting from  the  language  of  a hasty  and  intempe- 
rate man,  raised,  unexpectedly,  to  a position,  in 
which  his  capacity  for  making  mischief  appears  to 
be  the  only  capacity  of  which  he  has  yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Britishers,  given  any  proof.  Unfor- 
tunately for  our  sagacity,  we  foretold,  in  this  jour- 
nal, the  very  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  presi- 
dent’s inaugural  address,  the  hubbub  to  which  his  in- 
discreet remarks  on  the  Oregon  would  give  rise  here, 
and  ouf  statement  has  been  verified  to  the  letter. 

Ireland — Forrest  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forrest  has  been 
playing  at  Dublin  with  success.  On  the  15th  ult. 
he  appeared  as  “Spartacus”  in  Dr.  Bird’s  tragedy  of 
the  “Gladiator,”  and  was  called  for  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  On  the  16th  he  was  to  perform  in  a favo- 
rite play  by  desire  and  under  the  patronage  of  Lieut. 
General  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  commanding  the 
forces,  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

A great  “repeal  demonstration”  took  place  at 
Dundalk,  on  Tuesday,  much  like  a monster  meeting: 
there  was  an  out  door  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell declared  that  the  Irish  could  hot  remain  much 
longer  “a  pitiful,  paltry  province;”  and  that,  through 
the  injustice  of  England,  he  himself  had  become  one 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  Europe.  “Yes,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  question  is  often  discussed  in  fo- 
reign cabinets,  what  steps  O’Connell  and  the  Irish 
people  are  about  to  take,  or  rather,  what  steps  Eng- 
gland  intends  to  lake  with  regard  to  us;  and  should 
she  continue  much  longer  to  deny  us  justice,  our  con- 
dition cannot  fail  to  have  a powerful  influence  upon 
the  peace  of  Europe.” 

FRANCE. 

A Sight.  Paris  it  is  said,  in  the  month  of  August 
next,  will  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  no  less  than  six 
crowned  heads  at  one  and  the  same  time,  viz:  Louis 
Philippe  himself,  the  queen  of  England,  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  king 
of  Naples,  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. 

Opinions  of  the  French  press.  The  questions  rela- 
tive to  Oregon  and  Texas,  have  naturally  excited 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  press,  and  the  public 
of  Paris.  On  the  first,  the  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole 
against  America,  that  is  against  the  pretensions  put 
forth  in  the  president’s  harangue,  which  excited  such 
a striking  demonstration  in  the  British  parliament,. 


The  Journal  des  Debats,  the  principal  ministerial 
organ,  and  which  is  understood  to  speak  the  person- 
al sentiments  of  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe  himself, 
has  declared,  in  the  most  express  and  decided  terms, 
that  the  demands  of  the  American  president  to  the 
whole  territory  of  Oregon,  are  unreasonable  and  ex- 
travagant; and  it  has  intimated  in,  of  course,  care- 
fully weighed  and  cautious  terms,  that  in  the  event 
o f a rupture  between  England  and  America,  the  sym- 
pathies if  not  the  actual  interference  of  France, 
would  be  with  England. 

The  Globe,  another  ministerial  organ,  peculiarly 
under  the  control  of  M.  Guizot,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  also  warmly  rebuked  what  it  calls  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions  of  Mr.  Polk. 

It  may  therefore  be  surmised  that  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  cabinet  have  allowed  their  propensities  in 
favor  of  alliance  with  Victoria  to  have  involved 
them  in  the  meshes  of  British  policy  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  sentiment  of  the  French  people  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  subserviency  to  that  go- 
vernment. 

The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (says  the 
Constitutionnel)  has  sent  out  an  order  to  M.  Perrin, 
the  French  consul  at  Bolivia,  to  proceed  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  enter  into  treaty  with  their  autho- 
ties.  The  minister  of  the  Marine  has,  it  is  said,  placed 
a ship  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Perrin  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  mission. 

The  fortifications  of  Paris  are  to  be  armed  witii 
2,208  mortars,  cannon,  or  howitzers,  of  which  50 
are  to  be  Paixhan  guns,  5,350  muskets  for  the  ram- 
parts, 200,000  infantry  muskets,  1,500  fusees,  1,000,- 
000  projectiles,  &c. 

ITALY. 

The  United  States  frigate,  Cumberland,  commo- 
dore J.  Smith,  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  30th  April. 

The  publication  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Ban- 
croft’s history  of  the  United  States  has  been  formally 
refused,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  American 
minister,  by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censure 
of  Turin. 

The  hon.  Robert  Wicklifi'e,  junior,  the  American 
minister,  has  gone  to  spend  a week  with  the  duke  of 
Montmorency,  at  his  chateau,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Turin. 

RUSSIA  AND  CIRCASSIA. 

The  Russians  are  collecting  vast  armies  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than 
180,000  men.  The  new  commander  of  these  aimies 
is  Count  Woronzoff. 

MOROCCO. 

A letter  from  Toulon  states,  that  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  was,  at  the  last  accounts,  earnestly  endea- 
voring to  capture  Abdel-Kader.  The  Algerie.  states 
that  the  greatest  anarchy  reigns  in  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  that  the  people  of  the  south  are  in  open 
insurrection. 

TURKEY. 

Turkish  parliament.  Among  the  new  phases  of 
of  poolitical  society,  one  of  the  least  remarkable  has 
been  the  calling  together  of  a parliament  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire,  at  Constantinople,  by  the  sultan.  There 
are  to  be  representatives  from  every  province,  to 
bring  forward  their  respective  wants  and  grievances; 
and  their  object  is  to  ascertain  what  is  best  to  be 
done  to  remove  the  former  and  redress  the  latter. 

The  Ottoman  government  being  determined  to  car- 
ry out  its  plans  for  the  moral  and  physical  ameliora- 
tion of  the  country,  has  organized  ten  itinerant  com- 
missions, destined  to  set  out  and  visit  in  detail  va- 
rious portions  of  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  improvements 
that  can,  without  too  heavy  a charge  on  the  national 
resources,  be  introduced  to  further  public  instruc- 
tion, advance  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  the 
means  of  communication,  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals, and  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  &c. 

INDIA. 

The  overland  mail  of  the  1st  of  April  arrived  in 
London  on  the  6th  ultimo. 

In  the  Punjaub  there  is  sad  confusion  and  two  or 
three  dynasties.  The  boy-king  Dhuieep-Singh  rules 
at  Lahore.  In  the  mountain  fortress  of  Janroo, 
Ghoolaub  Singh  maintains  his  supremacy,  and  the 
notorious  Akbar  Khan,  of  Cabul,  is  preparing  to 
seize  Peshawur.  Ghoolaub  Singh  had  formed  a 
sort  of  alliance  with  the  Affghan  leaders,  and  had 
entrapped  a number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
rightful  sovereign,  and  carried  away  the  treasure  of 
which  they  were  the  guardians.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  preparing  to  assist  the  troops  of  the  young 
king  Dhuleep. 

The  expedition  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  led  into 
the  territories  of  the  Jakranees,  Doomkies,  and 
Boogties,  lying  in  the  mountainous  tracts  to  the  west- 
ward ofPoolajee,  has  been  successful.  He  had  re- 
duced and  brought  them  to  terms.  Their  country  is 
to  be  given  over  to  the  honest  tribe  of  the  Murrees, 
who  are  disposed  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  British  a!- 
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Jiance.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  to  be  removed*  to  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Indus,  where  they  will  have 
lands  granted  to  them  for  cultivation. 

In  the  interior  of  India  tranquillity  prevails.  The 
governor  general,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  remains  at 
Calcutta,  engaged  in  forwarding  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country. 

CHINA. 

Christianity.  We  have  received  fetters  from  Ma- 
cao, containing  intelligence  which,  if  it  be  confirm- 
ed, will  produce  a sensation  in  Europe,  and  do  great 
honor  to  the  Trench  mission  in  China.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  abolition  of  the  rigorous  edict  which 
forbid  the  Chinese  to  embrace  and  practise  Christi- 
anity. We  know  that  these  edicts,  after  having  been 
revoked  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kan-Hi, 
were  again  brought  into  force  about  a century  ago, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Tribunals  of  Rites;  and,  until 
these  latter  times  at  least,  have  been  put  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Chinese  magistrates  with  the  utmost 
rigor.  Thus  Christianity  has  found  a double  obsta- 
cle to  its  introduction  into  the  middle  of  the  empire; 
tor  on  one  hand  were  the  laws  which  interdicted 
foreigners  from  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Chrnese,  who,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  be  inclined  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  are  restrained  by  the  pains 
and  penalties  denounced  by  the  edicts.  It  is  these 
edicts  which  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  abolish. 
To  obtain  this  abolition  the  French  mission,  as  may 
be  believed,  could  not  make  any  proposition  to  the 
Chinese  commissioners.  It  was  only  by  ir.8uential 
means  that  it  ought  or  could  act.  Thus  the  first 
overtures  came  from  the  Chinese  negotiators  them- 
selves, from  Keying,  the  representative  of  the  em- 
peror, and  from  the  treasurer,  Hu  Ad.  Keying  has 
a liberal  and  philosophical  mind.  Far  from  having 
any  prejudice  or  antipalhy  against  Christianity,  lie 
repeats,  both  in  personal  conference  and  in  his  writ- 
ten correspondence,  that  a religion  which  forbids 
evil  and  commands  good  cannot  be  a false  o e.  He 
adds,  that  as  this  religion  is  professed  by  the  great 
emperor  of  the  French,  and  by  the  noble  nation  of 
which  he  is  sovereign,  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
which  forbid  its  existence  in  China  would  be  the  best 
means  of  confirming  a friendly  alliance  between  the 
two  countries.  In  a word  he  offered  his  mediation 
with  the  emperor  and  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  to  ob- 
tain a revocation  of  the  anti-Christian  edicts.  To 
us  alone  will  belong  the  honor  of  having  represented 
Christianity  and  civilization  in  China,  by  causing 
edicts  of  intolerance  and  persecution  to  be  abolished. 
Though  others  may  have  converted  China  to  com- 
merce, we  shall  have  opened  her  to  Christianity  and 
tolerance!  [Paris  Journal  des  Debuts. 

CANADA. 

The  British  government  it  seems  is  directing  its 
attention  and  its  action  to  the  defence  of  Canada, 
and  the  movement  is  entitled  to  Tull  as  much  consi- 
deration as  the  blusteriogs  of  the  ministers  in  par- 
liament. The  Kingston  Whig  states  that  Mr.  Tuck- 
er, the  admiralty  builder,  arrived  by  the  last  steamer 
on  a tour  of  rapid  military  inspection.  He  visit- 
ed Kingston,  and  left  immediately  for  Toronto  and 
Niagara.  To  this  announcement  the  Whig,  adds: 

“It  is  said  that  he  will  pass  rapidly  along  both 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land with  all  convenient  speed.  While  alt  present 
idea  of  laying  down  the  keels  of  the  iron  steam 
frigates  at  Kingston  Dock  Yard  must  be  abandoned, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  board  of  admiralty  to  the  defenceless  state  of 
Canada,  in  thus  sending  out  their  builder  to  inspect 
the  actual  condition  of  things  on  both  sides,  proves 
that  abandoning  the  Canadas  to  the  aggresssions  of 
our  Yankee  neighbors,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended.” 

Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  the  30th  ult.,. 
states  that  during  the  past  few  days  surveyors  have 
been  observed  staking  out  the  ground  near  the  ruins 
of  old  Fort  Erie,  hi  Canada,  opposite  the  Buda-lo 
light  house,  preparatory,  it  is  said,  to  erecting  a new 
battery  and  breastworks  for  defence.  The  position 
of  land  selected,  says  the  Advertiser,  “is  parallel 
with  the  mouth  of  our  harbor,  and  about  two  miles 
from  a paraiiel  with  the  Dew  redoubt  now  iu  pro- 
gress of  erection  by  our  government  on  Prospect 
Hill.  The  distance  from  the  light  house  to  the  Ca- 
nada shore  is  2,600  yards — a mile  and  a half— and 
the  location  chosen  toy  our  neighbors  commands  the 
Niagara  at  that  point.  The  Niagara  is  600  yards 
wide  at  Prospect  Hill. 

BRAZIL. 

The  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Herald  writes 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  23d:  “Sir  Win.  Gore 
Ouseley,  the  newly  appointed  British  minister  to 
Bucno3  Ayres,  (whose  wife  by  the  bye,  is  a daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Collector  Van  Ness)  has  been  some  time 
here  in  close  consultation  wish  tins  government  — 
According  to  the  “on  dits”  about  the  court,  the  ob- 


ject of  his  visit  was  two  fold — to  further  the  negoti- 
ation of  a treaty  between-  Great  Britain  and  the  Bra- 
zils— and  also  a co-operation  between  these  powers, 
to  force  Governor  Rosas  to  open  the  communication 
to  Paraguay  (by  way  of  the  Parana)  to  British  com- 
merce. Mr.  Ouseley  sailed  2Qd  April  in  the  British 
war  steamer  Firebrand,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a considerable  force,  (small 
vessels,)  now  on  their  way  from  England. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O.  here,  a treaty,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  had  been  secretly  negotiated 
and  signed  between  Paraguay  and  the  Brazils,  but 
the  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Rosas,  (on  the 
sir  James  Graham  principle,)  he  instructed  the  Bue- 
nos Ayrean  minister  here,  Gen.  Guido,  to  demand 
either  his  passports  or  the  non-ratification  of  this 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  when  the  latter 
alternative  was  conceded.  The  result  of  all  this 
manoevering  has  not  transpired,  but  doubtless  the  re- 
sult will  not  prove  unlike  the  usual  effect  of  British 
mediation — the  oyster  to  the  mediator—  a shell  each, 
to  the  mediated.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Wise,  is  watch- 
ing these  movements  elosely,  and  is  engaged  unre- 
mittingly in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  prostitution 
of  the  American  flag  b.y  Brazilian  slaveholders.  As 
to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  this  gov- 
ernment, nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however  en- 
ergetic the  exertions,  until  our  representative  at  this 
court  shall  be  furnished  with  instructions  of  the  most 
imperative  character,  in  relation  thereto.” 

NEW  GRANADA. 

We. have  received  Bogota  papers  to  the  13th  April. 
General  Herrau,  whose  term  of  office  as  president 
of  the  republic  has  expired,  addressed  a proclama- 
tion to  the  people  in  January,  in  whieh  he  gave  a 
view  of  the  preceding  years,  during  which  lie  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  it  appears 
highly  creditable  to  him,  as  a magistrate  of  upright 
and  enlightened  character,  called  to  act  with  deci- 
sion in  times  of  cival-  war,  and  since,  in  peace,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  interest. 

We  cannot  think  his  fellow  citizens  will  permit 
him  to  be  hidden  in  private  life.  Be  entered  the 
revolutionary  army  of  Columbia  at  the  age  14,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  but  afterwards  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  under  Bolivar,  and  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  auxiliary  army  in  Peru,  who 
did  not,  with  their  chief,  make  a grave  of  their  pa- 
triotism in  the  modern  Capua,  as  the  luxurious  city 
of  Lima  was  once  too  appropriately  named. 

There  is  no  news  of  much  importance  from  New 
Granada,  and  this  is  always  welcome  intelligence 
from  a riy  of  the  South  American  countries. 

[JV‘.  F.  Express. 

CALIFORNIA. 

We  mentioned  a day  or  two  ago,  without  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it, 
than  an  insurrection  in  California  against  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Province,  general  Manuel  Micheito- 
rena,  had  succeeded.  A letter  from  Monterey,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Union,  places  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts. 

Aliout  eight  years  ago  Don  Juan  B.  Alverado,  Don 
Jose  Castro,  and  others,  Californians  by  birth,  aided 
by  several  foreigners,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Monterey,  the  archives  and  government  property, 
chartered  an  English  vessel,  and  sent  the  Mexican 
general,  his  officers  and  their  famalies,  to  JLovverCa- 
lifornia,  and  left  them  there,  to  find  their  way  to 
Mexico  as  they  could.  The  Californians  than  pro- 
ceeded to  lake  possession,  of  every  part  of  California, 
with  the  different  missions,  and  the  many  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  missions,  and  the  different  offices  of 
honor  and  profit  within  this  department.  The  Mexi- 
cans remaining  in  the  country  made  an  effort  to  put 
them  down,  but  failed.  The  Californians  marched 
two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  coast,  continu- 
ing a.  part  of  tiie  foreigners  under  high  pay.  Busta 
mente,  the  president  of  Mexico,  the  second  year  after 
this  revolution,  confirmed  the  Californians  in  their 
different  employments.  During  the  time  they  held 
command,  they  ordered  almost  every  Englishman 
and  American,  (their  former  confederates)  to  he  ar- 
rested. Over  one  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  Mon- 
terey at  one  time — over  fifty  of  these  in  a low,  damp 
room,  less  than  20  feet  square  without  floor  or  win- 
dows. In  May,  the  same  year,  many  of  the  men 
were  chained,  six  and  eight  to  a bar,  put  into  the 
hold  of  a vessel,  and  sent  to  San  Bias.  Filteen 
months  afterwards  the  government  of  Mexico  sent 
part  of  them  back  to  Monterey — several  dying  from 
fatigue  and  privations.  In  the  year  1843  general 
Manuel  Micheltorena  arrived  in  California  witli  some 
three  or  four  hundred  officers  and  soldiers,  and  by 
order  of  president  Santa  Anna  look  command — put- 
ting out  of  office  some  of  the  Californians.  Last 
November,  Senors  Castro,  Alvarado,  and  many  of 
their  countrymen,  again  rose  with  the  determination 
of  sending  out  of  their  country  tlm  Mexican  troops. 
The  two  parties  met  and  made  a treaty.  Within  a 


month,  however,  they  each  denied  the  treaty  and 
again  took  up  arms.  Gen.  Micheltorena  had  in  his 
service  two  hundred  foreigners,  English,  Germans 
and  Americans,  who  had  taken  up  the  government 
cause  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  and  several  of  them 
were  the  same  who  helped  to  put  the  Californians 
into  office  eight  years  before,  and  were,  some  years 
afterwards,  imprisoned  and  shipped  in  irons  without 
any  trial.  A large  portion  of  the  foreigners  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  Mexican  government  ar- 
rived in  California  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  our  Western  States. 
These  were  marched  with  the  Mexican  troops,  but 
had  their  own  officers  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, captain  John  A.  Sutter,  a Swiss  officer,  (for- 
merly of  Charles  X’s  guard  in  Paris),  being  their 
commander  and  leader,  and  a capt.  Gant,  or  Grant, 
(it  is  said,)  formerly  of  the  United  States  army,  their 
captain 

Hostilities  were  kept  up  between  the  two  pnrtie3 
until  the  21st  of  February  last,  when  the  Califor- 
nians succeeded  in  their  efforts  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regular  governor  and  commander  ge- 
neral, Don  Manuel  Micheltorena.  After  a final  bat- 
tle a treaty  was  made,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
every  person  on  either  side  might  go  where  he  wish- 
ed— the  soldiers  to  go  to  San  Bias  or  remain  citizens 
of  California.  The  Mexican  officers  who  wish  to 
remain  will  continue  to  hold  their  commissions  and 
pay.  Micheltorena  was  to  go  to  San  Bias.  Don 
Pico  has  become  governor,  as  he  is  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  deputies  or  state  legislature;  and 
Don  Jose  Castro  has  become  commandant  general 
of  California.  California,  from  Bodega  to  San  Diego, 
is  once  more  under  its  own  command — the  Russians 
having  left  Bodego,  which  now  belongs  to  captain  S. 
Smith,  said  to  belong  to  Baltimore,  who  is  a natural- 
ized citizen  of  California.  [ Baltimore  American. 

Correspondence  af  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  May  21st. 

The  London  Times,  in  reference  to  the  design  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Californias,  states  that  in  “1835,  Mr.  Forsyth  offered 
to  the  Mexican  government  five  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  port  of  San  Francisco — one  of  the  finest  na- 
val positions  in  the  world.”  * The  Times  is  probably 
mistaken  as  to  the  date,  and  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
position. 

The  credit  of  this  proposition  is  due  to  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Mr.  Adams  made  an  offer  to  the  Mexican 
government,  during  his  administration,  through  Mr. 
Poinsett,  of,  perhaps,  five  millions  of  dollars  for 
Texas.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Adams  repeated  the  of- 
fer for  the  purchase  of  Texas,  and  of  that  part  of 
California  lying  north  of  latitude  37,  so  as  to  give 
us  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  This  offer  was  again 
repeated  and  urged,  through  Mr.  Anthony  Butler. — 
The  Mexican  government  always  refused  to  consi- 
der it,  and  it  never  came  to  be  a matter  of  negotia- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  Mexico  was  revelling  in  an  unlimited 
credit  with  English  capitalists  and  bankers,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a few  millions,  would  not  entertain  a 
project  for  dismembering  her  empire.  The  Times 
is  quite  right  in  the  statement  that  the  “United  Slates 
have  already  made  several  atterhpts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  great  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia.” The  attempt  has  not  been  confined  to  one 
party,  nor  one  administration.  It  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  only 
check  to  its  accomplishment  is  to  be  found  as  the 
Times  suggests,  in  the  establishment  of  another  en- 
ergetic and  independent  power  to  share  the  domi- 
nion of  North  America  with  us,  then  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  accomplished. 

The  hold  that  Mexico  has  on  the  Californias  is 
merely  nominal.  Since  the  governor  of  Monterey 
abandoned  his  post  and  “sloped,”  there  has  heen  no 
regular  government  there..  They  have  no  commu- 
nication with  Mexico,  and  are,  in  fact,  independent 
of  her.  There  will  soon  be  more  Yankees  than  Mexi- 
cans there,  and  they  will,  most  likely,  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  entirely  independent  of 
Mexico.  What  great  harm  is  to  befall  the  world 
from  the  settlement  of  this  fine  country  by  enterpris- 
ing, intelligent  and  free  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  will  rapidly  developc  its  resources  in  commerce 
and  agriculture,  does  not  appear.  It  may  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  possessing  it,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, the  apprehensions  of  the  “Times.” 

A company  of  British  subjects,  who  had  claims  on, 
the  Mexican  government,  were,  at  one  time,  very 
nearly  successful  in  obtaining  a cession  of  the  island, 
in  the  bay  of  San  Fanscisco.  Had  the  enterprise 
succeeded  it  would  have  afforded  a pretext  of  a 
claim,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  territory, 
-ud  the  settlement  of  it  by  British  subjects  would, 
have  a Horded  the  means  necessary  to  enable  her  to, 
maintain  he:  possession.  Mr-  Bakenharn  was  min- 
ister in  Mexico’  at  the  time  when  this  negotiation 
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was  pending,  and  he  aided  in  it,  but  did  not  bring 
the  authority  of  his  government  to  bear  upon  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  claims  thus  proposed  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  were  for  advances  made  to  Mexico  before 
her  government  was  established,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  British  government,  warning 
its  subjects  not  to  look  to  it  for  protection  in  cases 
where  they  made  contracts  with  insurgent  colonies. 
The  enterprise,  therefore,  failed. 

MEXICO. 

The  New  Orleans.Picayune  of  May  24  says — The 
United  States  brig  Somers,  commander  Gerry,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  19th  instant,  in  7 days  from 
Vera  Cruz.  A gentleman  who  has  laid  us  under 
many  obligations  heretofore,  has  furnished  us  with 
an  authentic  abstract  of  the  Mexican  news  up  to  the 
10th  instant.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  intelligence 
published  exclusively  in  the  Picayune  of  Wednesday 
last — that  capt.  Elliott,  the  British  charge  to  Texas, 
(who  left  Galveston  some  weeks  ago  as  he  said  for 
Charleston),  had  in  fact  gone  secretly  to  Mexico — is 
confirmed.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  our  statement 
that  the  Texan  government  had  sent  secret  agents, 
along  with  captain  Elliott,  to  barter  the  people  of 
Texas  for  a valueless  recognition  of  independence 
by  Mexico,  is  also  confirmed;  and  that  the  account  \ 
■we  published  of  Senor  Canado’s  mission  to  the  U.  j 
states  was  likewire  correct. 

The  intrigues  which  we  have  felt  in  our  duty  to  i 
etxpose,  the  secret  negotiations  and  mysterious  move-  j 
ments  of  official  conspirators  that  we  have  been 
compelled  from  a sense  of  the  obligations  which  our  j 
relations  to  the  public  impose  upon  us,  to  lay  bare  to  j 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  have  been  so  fraught  with! 
crime,  so  marked  by  duplicity,  so  overcharged  with 
baseness,  that  we  have  not  been  surprised  that  some 
of  our  cotemporaries  have  hesitated  to  put  full  faith 
in  the  revelations  we  have  made.  Indeed  at  mo- 
ments we  have  been  staggered  ourselves  at  the  de- 
velopments as  they  were  brought  to  light,  and  have 
given  them  to  the  public  with  3ome  hesitancy,  not- 
withstanding the  absolutely  authentic  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  information.  The  intrigues  which  we 
have  so  often  exposed  in  our  columns  came  to  our 
knowledge  early — in  their  inception  almost.  As  our 
own  country  was  to  be  made  the  victim  ot  their  ini- 
quitous purpose,  and  the  people  of  Texas  were  in- 
tended to  be  sacrificed  to  tjae  policy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments^ aided  and  abeted  by  the  ambition,  (or  avarice 
perhaps),  of  some  of  their  own  public  servants,  it 
behoved  us  to  establish  extensive  means  of  informa- 


nexed  to  the  United  States,  passed  the  Mexican 
house  of  representatives  on  the  3d  instant,  by  a vote 
of  41  for,  to  13  against  it,  after  a stormy  debate  of 
three  days.  It  was  immediately  sent  to  the  senate, 
where  it  was  believed  it  would  be  concurred  in  una- 
nimously. A report  to  that  effect  had  reached  Vera 
Cruz  some  days  before  I sailed,  but  the  last  mail,  of 
the  16lh  brought  no  confirmation  of  it. 

“Capt.  Elliott,  English  charge  to  Texas,  bad  been 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  several  weeks,  accompanied 
by  a Mr.  Smith,  secret  agent  from  the  government 
of  Texas.  They  arrived  from  Galveston  on  the  11th 
of  April  in  the  British  frigate  Enrydice.  He  had 
returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  wa  iting  the  action 
of  the  senate  upon  this  bill  when  he  sailed.  When 
the  result  was  known,  he  would  return  to  Galveston 
with  it,  in  the  same,  vessel. 

“Upon  the  second  of  this  month  Senor  Canedo,  for- 
merly member  of  the  Mexican  congress,  took  pas- 
sage from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  American  barque  Eu- 
genie, for  New  York,  upon  a diplomatic  mission 


ner  for  New  Orleans,  which  sailed  on  the  10th  inst- 
The  following  evening  we  came  up  with  and  passedi 
about  8 o’clock,  a vessel  very  much  like  her,  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  course  with  us.” 

In  regard  to  the  American  squadron  at  Vera  Cruz, 
we  have  the  following  information. 

“The  arrival  of  our  squadron  at  Vera  Cruz  creat- 
ed a great  excitement,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  it  was  represented  to  consist  of  twenty-one 
sail  of  men-of-war!  The  unexpected  presence  of  this 
squadron  had,  no  doubt,  a salutary  influence,  and 
possibly  might  have  caused  the  mission,  so  privately 
determined  upon,  to  the  United  States.” 

Of  Mr.  Shannon  we  hear  this  much: 

“Mr.  Shannon,  late  American  minister,  had  engag- 
ed his  passage  in  an  American  vessel,  and  would  sail 
about  the  15th  instant,  for  New  York.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  he  is  not 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  an  obscure  Ame- 
rican citizen,  whose  name  is  never  alluded  to  as  one 


from  the  government  of  Mexico  to  that  of  She  United  j at  all  connected  with  the  important  transactions  of 
States;  but  his  departure  was  not  known  until  it  was  I the  day.” 
announced  in  the  morning  newspapers  of  the  10th 
instant.”  , 

Here  we  have  a disclosure  of  events  of  the  highest 1 
important  fact  established  by  then 


moment.  The 
being  that  a secret  negotiation  is  going  forward  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  and  j 
protection  of  the  British  government;  and  that  Eng- 1 
iish  vessels  of  war  are  employed  in  conducting  the 
conspirators  to  and  from  Mexico;  and  that  the  basis  ! 
of  this  negotiation  is  avowed  hostility  to  the  purposes  ! 
and  policy  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what  line  of  conduct  j 
it  devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  pursue  when 
an  intrigue  is  conducted  upon  her  borders  to  check 
her  progress,  cripple  her  influence  and  baffle  the 
will  of  the  American  people;  but  we  know  full  well 
what  use  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  would  make 
of  the  means  offensive  and  defensive  of  the  United 
States,  had  such  an  unfriendly,  gratuitous  and  in- 
sulting interference  between  the  sovereign  powers 
of  this  hemisphere  been  attempted  in  their  day. — 
The  extent  of  the  means  employed  by  England,  and 
the  nature  of  them,  too,  may  be  inferred  from  her 
success  in  bringing  the  Mexican  congress  to  paS3  a 
bill,  virtually  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas, 
upon  the  simple  condition  that  she  refuses  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  The  stubbornness  of  the 
Mexican  character  is  made  to  bend  to  the  waiving  of 


tion  in  such  quarters  as  were  likely  to  be  the  .scenes:  jpe  British  sceptre,  and  the  only  recompense  for  her 
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of  operation,  and  in  a manner  so  systematic  as  to  be 
scarcely  liable  to  mistake  or  imposition.  As  yet  we 
have  not  yet  been  led  astray  by  a single  error  when 
we  relied  upon  these  means  for  the  whole  truth. — 
And  to-day  we  have  confirmation  of  the  last  act  of 
the  drama — the  denouement  of  the  play  which  will 
end  in  a tragedy  yet,  if  those  whom  it  concerns  to  be 
circumspect  take  no  heed  of  themselves,  which  es- 
tablishes beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  intrigue,  the  parties  to  it,  the  active  co- 
operation of  England  in  it,  and  its  consummation,  if 
the  people  of  Texas  prove  not  equal  to  a crisis  that 
they  will  shortly  have  to  meet. 

We  have  been  led  to  preface  the  intelligence 
which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
with  these  remarks,  inasmuch  a3  some  of  our  north- 
ern contemporaries — imposed  upon  by  those  inter- 
ested in  directing  public  opinion  upon  a false  inquiry, 
have  faltered  as  the  end  draws  nigh.  We  counsel 
them  to  be  cautious  bow  they  aid  in  allaying  the 
vigilance  of  the  people  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
public  authorities.  The  grand  finale  is  at  hand. — 
And  it  was  a notable  scheme  to  break  up  negotia- 
tions at  Texas  upon  the  eve  of  the  catastrophe,  send 
Ashbel  Smith  to  England  to  procure  inducements  in 
aid  of  president  Jones’  secret  negotiations  in  Mexico, 
and  for  captain  Elliott;  first  spreading  abroad  a pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  United  States,  to  sneak  into 
Mexico  to  superintend  the  huxtering  with  Herrera’s 
cabinet,  and  the  signing,  Sealing  and  delivering  of 
the  bond  of  corruption.  Ashbel  Smith  deceived  all 
who  put  any  faith  in  what  he  told  them  as  to  the 
object  of  his  leaving  Texas  at  a crisis  0?"  great  in- 
terest. But  we  were  of  opinion  that  a British  min- 
ister would  be  above  so  low  an  artifice  as  the  pre- 
sence of  capt.  Elliott  in  Mexico  proves  him  to  have 
adopted,  and  hence  in  Wednesday’s  edition  we 
expressed  our  amazement  in  such  terms  as  to  lead 
some  to  suppose  we  were  ourselves  doubtful  of  the 
circumstance  which  we  disclosed  upon  information 
that  could  not  be  gainsayed.  We  make  a literal 
transcription  of  such  portions  of  the  abstract  fur- 
nished us,  as  may  interest  the  public — assuring  our 
readers  that  the  most  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  it. 

“The  bill  allowing  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
the  power  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  Texas  for  her 
independence,  with  one  proviso  thatshe  shallno  the  an- 


humility,  is  the  interdiction  of  a connection  of  Texas 
with  the  United  States — leaving  her  free  to  be  unit 
ed  with  any  power  under  the  sun.  The  mention  of 
Monroe’s  name  in  this  regard,  makes  the  air  have  a 
gunpowder  odor. 

We  proceed  to  make  further  levies  upon  the  ab 
stract  before  us,  and  files  of  papers  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished  from  the  same  source,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  news  iri  Mexico. 

We  are  informed  that  Mexico  is  in  a most  distract- 


TEXAS. 

By  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas: 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  people  of  Texas  have  evinced  a de- 
cided wish  that  prompt  and  definite  action  should  be 
had  upon  the  proposition  for  annexation  recently  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
this  gevernment,  and  that  a convention  should  be 
assembled  for  this  purpose: 

And  whereas  it  is  competent  for  the  people  alone 
to  decide  finally  upon  the  proposition  for  annexa- 
tion. and  “by  deputies  in  convention  assembled”  to 
adopt  a constitution  with  a view  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union: 
And  whereas,  no  authority  is  given  by  the  consti- 
tution of  this  Republic  to  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  call  a convention  and  to  change  the  organic 
law,  this  being  a right  reserved  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  which  they  alone  can  properly  exercise: 
Therefore  be  it  known,  that  I,  Anson  Jones,  pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  desirous  of  giving 
direction  and  effect  to  the  public  will,  already  so 
fully  expressed,  do  recommend  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas  that  an  election  for  “deputies”  to  a conven- 
tion be  held  in  the  different  counties  of  the  Republic, 
011  Wednesday  the  fourth  day  of  June  next,  upon  the 
following  basis,  viz:  Each  county  in  the  Republic  to 
elect  one  deputy,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  vo- 
ters it  contained  at  the  last  annual  election;  each 
county  voting  at  that  time  three  hundred,  and  less 
than  six  hundred,  to  elect  two  deputies;  each  county 
voting  at  that  time  six  hundred,  and  less  than  nine 
hundred,  to  elect  three  deputies;  and  each  county 
voting  at  that  time  nine  hundred  and  upwards,  to 
elect  four  deputies;  which  basis  will  give  to  the 
■county  of  Austin,  two;  Bastrop,  one,  Bexar,  two; 
Brazoria,  two;  Brazos,  one;  Bowie,  one;  Colorado, 

| one;  Fayette,  two;  Fannin,  two;  Fort  Bend,  one; 
Goliad,  one;  Galveston,  two;  Gonzales,  one;  Harris, 


ed  and  unsettled  condition,  amounting  almost  to  a ! three;  Harrison,  three;  Houston,  two;  Jackson,  one; 
state  of  revolution.  The  states  of  Tobasco  and  Pue-  ! Jasper,  one;  Jefferson,  one;  Lamar,  two;  Liberty, 


bla  had  already  declared  in  favorof  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a general  meeting  had  been  held  in  Vera 
Cruz  a few  days  before  the  departure  of  the  Somers, 
for  that  purpose;  but  immediate  active  measures 
were  suspended  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  who 
appears  to  be  popular  with  all  parties. 

Several  arrests  of  military  men,  charged  with  re- 
volutionary designs,  had  been  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  one  instance  a quantity  of 
arms  had  been  taken  from  them. 

It  is  thought  by  a great  many  that  the  present  go- 
vernment cannot  sustain  itself  much  longer,  and  the 
idea  of  its  declaring  war  against  the  United  Stales 
has  been  abandoned  by  all  sensible  men.  Congress, 
to  be  sure,  has  passed  a bill  to  raise  $3,000,000  to 
prepare  for  a war  about  to  take  place-,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  opinion  is  pretty  general  that  the 
money  cannot  be  obtained,  and  that  it  was  not  de- 
signed for  that  purpose,  as  they  would  not  venture, 
under  existing  circumstances  to  collect  together  any 
considerable  number  of  troops. 

The  present  army  of  Mexico  is  said  to  consist  of 
21,000  officers,  and  less  than  20,000  men! 

Santa  Anna  was  still  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Pe- 
rote,  but  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  would 
soon  be  liberated,  if  he  is  not  already  free  to  depart 
at  pleasure.  The  impression  that  he  will  again  be 
reinstated  in  power  is  becoming  to  be  generally  sus- 
tained, and  many  think  this  will  take  place  before 
the  expiration  of  six  months. 

The  statement  before  us  accounts  for  the  myste- 
rious appearance  of  the  Relampagos  in  our  waters, 
as  we  suppose  this  is  the  vessel  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

“When  the  English  merchants  at  Vera  Cruz  heard 
of  Senor  Canedo’s  departure,  they  chartered  a sch 


two;  Matagorda,  one;  Montgomery,  four:  Milam, 
one;  Nacogdoches,  three;  Red  River,  three;  Robert- 
son, two;  Rusk,  one;  Refugio,  one;  Sabine,  one; 
San  Augustine,  two; Shelby,  two;  San  Patricio,  one; 
Travis,  one;  Victoria,  one;  and  Washington,  three 
deputies.  And  tha L the  said  deputies  so  elected  do 
assemble  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Austin  on  the 
“Fourth  of  July”  next,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  Stares,  and  any  other  proposition  which 
may  be  made  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  Re- 
public; and,  should  they  judge  it  expedient  and  pro- 
per, to  adopt,  provisionally,  a constitution  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification,  with  a 
view  to  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a state  into  the 
American  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  for  annexation  already  submitted  to 
this  government  by  that  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  chief  justices  of  the  respective  counties  aforesaid 
will  give  due  notice  of  the  said  elections,  appoint  a 
presiding  officer  in  the  several  precincts,  who  will 
appoint  the  judges  and  clerks  of  said  elections,  and 
have  the  same  conducted  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  regulating  elections,  and  make  due  re- 
turn thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Republic  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  fifth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
the  tenth.  [l.  s.]  Anson  Jones. 

By  the  president: 

Ebenezcr  Mien,  attorney  gcn.  fi-  acting  sec.  of  state. 

Accounts  state  that  the  Mexicans  were  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  under  Gen.  Arista,  and 
- Inking  possession  of  an  immense  and  valuable  por- 
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tion  of  the  territory  on  the  cast  side  of  that  river. — 
The  Washington  Union  says  that  three  thousand  U. 
S.  troops  will  soon  he  on  the  borders  of  Texas. 

VVe  extract  the  following  from  a letter  published 
in  the  N.  Orleans  Republican: 

“The  important  event  of  the  day,  is  the  arrival  of 
Com.  Stockton,  with  his  fleet.  Two  days  after  he 
anchored  here,  Col.  Love  received  information  from 
a reliable  source  from  the  west,  that  the  Mexican 
force  on  the  Rio  Grande  would  attempt  to  occupy 
and  maintain  the  line  of  the  Nueces,  at  the  moment 
of  the  completion  of  annexation.  This  news  he  [ 
communicated  to  the  commodore,  who  advised  an 
immediate  occupation  of  the  line  by  the  Texan  troops, 
offering  his  eo-operation  by  sea.  Tne  commodore, ' 
accompanied  by  Col.  Love,  Col.  McKinney,  Samuel  I 
Williams,  and  C.  A.  Wickitfl'e,  late  postmaster  gene- 
ral of  the  United  States,  will  sail  to-morrow  to  ob-  , 
tain  intelligence,  and  will  return  in  a week.  In  the  ' 
mean  time,  Major  General  Sherman  is  to  visit  the! 
executive  and  ask  his  approval  and  co-operation. — 
ShouldJie  refuse,  Sherman  contends  that  ho  is  em- 
powered by  tlie  general  terms  of  an  existing  law 
to  act  independently  of  the  president,  find  he  ivilT 
do  so.  He  will  call  three  thousand  men  into  itnme- 1 
diate  service  to  rendezvous  at  Corpus  Christi,  and' 
the  call  will  be  promptly  obeyed.  Things  here  are  in  a1 
great  ferment.” 

Major  Doneison,  U.  S.  charge  to  Texas,  arrived  j 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  24th  ult.  He  would  proceed  ' 
to  Texas  in  the  next  packet. 

Gen.  Lamar,  ex-Presideni  of  Texas,  was  in  Mo- 
bile on  the  23d,  en  route  for  Galveston. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Simon  M.  Johnson,  consul  for  port  of  Matanzas, 
in  Cuba,  vice  Thomas  M.  Rodney,  recalled. 

Benjamin  P.  Jell,  register  land  oflice,  Washing- 
ton, Arkansas,  vice  Samuel  C.  Wheat,  removed. 

Daniel  B.  Richardson,  register  of  the  land  oflice 
at  Ouachita,  Louisiana,  vice  Henry  O.  McEnery,  re- 
moved. 

Nicholas  B.  Boyle,  of  the  District  of  Colombia, 
consul  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  port  of  Mahon, 
in  the  island  of  Minorca,  vice  Obadiah,  Rich,  re- 
signed. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS.  i 

Porto  Rico — Department  of  state,  May  23,  184,5.  j 

Information  has  been  officially  received  through  j 
our  consul  at  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rico,  that  hereaf-i 
ter  the  export  duties  will  be — on  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  reals,  or  31j  cents,  on  each  box,  or  the  weight 
of  four  quintals,  if  exported  under  a foreign  flag, 
and  one  real,  or  12^  cents,  under  the  Spanish  flag; 
on  coffee  at  the  Valuation  of  six  dollars  the  quintal, 
three  per  cent,  under  a foreign  flag,  and  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  under  the  Spanish.  Cane  juice  and 
wine  to  be  free  Irom  all  export  duty. 

Henry  Ludlam,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  re- ! 
ceived  his  exequatur  as  consul  from  Hamburg,  for 
Richmond  and  tne  harbors  of  James  river. 

The  whigs  of  Florida  have  nominated  gen.  Richard 
K.  Call  far  ihe  gubernatorial  chair  of  that  state,  and 
Benjamin  A.  Butmanu,  esq.  as  their  candidate  lor 
congress. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  captain  Percival,  was  at 
Singapore  February  8ih,  to  leave  for  Canton  in  about 
a month.  Midshipman  Mason  and  two  of  the  crew 
had  died  of  dysentery.  Several  of  the  officers  and 
about  sixty  of  the  crew  had  been  sick,  but  were 
mostly  recovered. 

Mr.  Duval,  who  came  passenger  in  the  schooner 
Larch,  thirty  days  from  Cnagres,  left  the  ship  Levant 
at  Panama  April  12th — officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  storeship  Relief  was  at  Callao  20th  February 
— officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  frigate  Raritan  and  brig  Bainbridge  were  at 
Rio  Janeiro  April  7th — all  well. 

The  storeship  Lexington,  iieut.  commanding  Elli- 
son, arrived  at  Cnarlesion  from  Gibraltar,  has  gone 
round  to  New  York.  Win.  P.  Griffen,  lieutenant; 
Isaac  N.  Brtceland,  passed  midshipman;  Hiram  Sand- 
lord,  first  assistant  engineer,  came  passenger  in  this 
vessel. 

The  steamer  Mississippi,  10  Paixhan  guns,  is  pre- 
paring for  sea  at  Boston;  the  John  Adams,  20  guns, 
at  Brooklyn;  and  the  Gyane,  20  guns,  at  Norlolk. 

Navy  department — Orders,  &fc.  June  3. 

Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Boggs,  leave  three  months, 
and  to  quit  the  United  Stales. 

Professor  J.  H.  Huston,  detached  from  receiving 
ship  at  Boston,  and  waiting  orders. 


Teacher  L.  A.  Bianehina,  detached  from  receiving 
ship  at  Boston,  and  waiting  orders. 

REGULATION. 

The  following  changes  and  modifications  in  the 
uniform  prescribed  for  officers  in  the  United  States 
navy,  are  hereby  authorised  to  take  effect  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1846. 

Captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,  only,  are 
to  wear  epaulets,  and  they  shall  wear  one  on  each 
shoulder,  when  absent  from  ship.  The  bullions  of 
the  epaulet  over  the  shoulder  strap;  yet  never  with- 
out swords,  when  absent  from  the  ship.  The  bulli- 
ons of  the  epaulet  shall  be  of  silver  gilt;  those  of 
captains  and  commanders  to  be  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  row  to  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three 
inche.s  long,  and  twenty  in  number;  those  of  lieuten- 
ants three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three, 
inches  long,  in  two  rows,  with  a proportionate  num- 
ber in  the  onter  row. 

Straps  of  all  epaulets  shall  be  of  navy  gold  lace, 
with  a worked  edge  and  orescent,  according  to  the 
pattern. 

On  the  strap  of  eacli  epaulet,  a captain  command- 
ing a squadron  and  entitled  to  wear  a broad  pendant, 
shall  wear  a plain  silver  anchor  and  eagle,  two  inches 
long,  and  above  the  eagle  a silver  star,  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  other  captains  the  same,  ex- 
cepting the  star;  commanders  the  anchor  only. 

Every  officer  entitled  to  wear  epaulets,  shall  wear, 
on  each  shoulder,  above  the  shoulder  seam  of  ful 
and  undress  coats,  a sirap  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  from  five  -eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  which  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

For.captains  and  commanders,  of  blue  cloth,  with 
gold  embroidery  on  each  edge;  for  lieutenants  of 
navy  gold  lace. 

Captains  who  are  authorised  to  wear  a star  on  the 
strap  of  the  epaulet,  shall  wear  an  embroidered  star 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoulder  strap;  other  captains,  a 
plain  silver  eagle. 

In  summer,  or  m tropical  climates,  commissioned 
officers  and  passed  midshipmen  may  wear  dark  blue 
surnmer-cloth  -frock  coats,  of  the  same  style  and  pat- 
tern as  the  frock  coats  at  present  allowed,  with  me- 
dium size  buttons. 

Passed  midshipmen  and  midshipmen  shall  wear 
round  their  caps  a band  of  navy  gold  lace  one  and  a 
half  inch  wide,  instead  of  the  present  anchor  and 
star. 

In  summer  or  in  tropical  climates,  ofli  ers,  when 
in  undress  and  without  epaulets,  may  wear,  when  on 
ship  board,  whi’e  straw  iiats;  the  body  of  the  hat  to 
be  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  rim  three  and  a half 
inches  in  width. 

Belts  are  to  be  black  glazed  leather,  one  and  a 
half  inch  wide,  with  slings  of  the  same  leather,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  with  swivels,  and  a hook  in 
one  of  the  rings  to  suspend  the  sword,  the  mountains 
must  be  of  yellow  gilt.  Belts  shall  be  worn  under 
the  coat. 

Swords  are  always  to  be  worn  with  uniform,  when 
absent  from  the  ship  ort  duty;  or  when  on  leave  on 
foreign  station?.  Swords  and  belts  presented  to  of- 
ficers for  public  services,  may  be  worn  in  full  dress 
instead  of  the  regulation  sword  and  belt. 

George  Bancroft. 

Navy  department,  June  4,  1845. 

Mexican  indemnity.  We  learn  froti)  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  that  the  Mexican  claimants  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  president  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
stalments provided  for  under  the  general  appropria- 
tion Act  of  last  session,  or  to  state  his  reasons  for 
withholding  payment.  Our  unfortunate  and  extra- 
ordinary envoy  governor  Shannon  wrote  to  this  go- 
vernment on  the  21st  September  that  the  instalment 
had  been  paid  on  the  2Uth  August  preceding.  Gov. 
Shannon  and  the  United  Stales  agent  for  receiving 
the  money  lived  in  the  same  house.  To  this  day  this 
statement  of  gov.  Shannon  remains  uncontradicted, 
except  by  an  unofficial  letter  of  Mr.  B.  Green.  “It 
is  impossible  to  believe,”  says  the  Journal's  corres- 
pondent, “that  governor  Shannon  is  kept  in  Mexico, 
at  nine,  thousand  dollars  a year,  after  his  diplomatic 
communication  with  the  government  of  Mexico  has 
been  cut  off,  in  order  to  send  home  false  information 
or  no  information.  The  United  Stales  senate  thought 
it  proper,  upon  the  facts  as  presented  to  them,  lo 
direct  the  payment  of  the  money,  absolutely  and  un- 
conditionally, presuming  that  the  money  had  been 
paid  by  the  Mexican  government  as  Mr.  Shannon 
had  stated,  and  inferring  that  it  had  been  embezzled 
by  the  agent  of  the  United  Slates.  The  house  re- 
jected the  amendment  and  the  senate  adhered.  In 
the  compromise  that  ensued,  Mr.  Benton  declared 
that  he  would  hazard  the  loss  of  the  whole  appro- 
priation bill  on  this  provision.  Finally,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  the  proviso  was  added 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  in  case  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  money  was  embezzled  by  an  agent  of 


the  United  States,  and  the  amendment  agreed  to. — 
But  it  appears  that  the  senate  might  as  well  have  let 
the  matter  alone.  The  government  wont  act,  and 
gov.  Shannon  will  give  no  information.” 

A large  letter.  Mr.  John  R.  Peters,  jr.  who 
accompanied  the  American  embassy  to  China,  has 
arrived  at  New  York  in  the  ship  Bazaar,  and  in- 
forms the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  Celestial  dominions  has  written 
a letter,  in  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  which  is  6 feet 
long  by  3 feet  wide!  Mr.  Peters  saw  the  letter.  It 
is  written  on  yellow  paper  enclosed  in  a yellow  silk 
case,  and  is  now  m the  hands  of  Dr.  Parker  for 
translation.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Polk  by  the  next  ship.  Mr.  P.  has  brought 
with  him  the  largest  collection  of  Chinese  curiosi- 
ties ever  brought  to  this  country. 

The  Cherokf.es.  The  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  destitute  condition  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  made  it  necessary  to  supply  their  wants  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  public  funds.  For  this 
purpose  depots  have  been  established  in  several  of 
the  districts,  where  corn  is  issued  to  to  those  most 
needy,  but  to  what  extent  we  have  not  ascertained. 
Could  those  whose  guidance  and  mercy  are  comrait- 
! ted  the  temporal  well-being  and  destiny  of  the  Che- 
| rokees,  descend  for  a moment  from  their  places  ol' 
ease  and  affluence — come  into  our  midst,  and  wit- 
I ness  the  destruction  and  want  that  have  been  brought 
i on  many  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  clung  too 
I fondly  to  the  land  possessed  by  them,  the  gift  of 
j God,  surely  the  dispensation  of  justice  would  not 
! longer  be  withheld.  [Cherokee  Advocate. 

j U.  S.  Steamers.  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  the  promi- 
! nent  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Steam 
j Navigation  Company,  says,  in  a card  just  published 
, in  the  New  York  papers,  “that  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements with  the  general  government  and  the 
I New  York  slate  legislature,  necessary  in  reference 
I to  ultimate  measures,  are  completed,  and  that  the 
| directors  are  prepared  to  move  forward  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  designs,  and  to  give  the  country  the 
j benefit  of  steam  navigation,  upon  a more  enlarged 
i and  comprehensive  scale  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated. Instead  of  constructing  a single  ship  for  the 
English  trade,  they  propose  to  augment  the  number 
progressively,  until  they  have  sufficient  to  maintain 
a regulacjine  twice  a month  to  Great  Britain,  and 
another  line  twice  a month  to  France,  thus  sustain- 
ing a weekly  steam  communication  with  Europe; 

1 enlarging  live  sphere  and  facilitating  the  means  of 
! commercial  operations;  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
| amity  with  foreign  nations;  and  placing  the  character 
j of  our  commercial  and  naval  marine  upon  a footing 
j ami  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

j Florida  law  suits.  The  Washington  Union  says: 

! “It  seems  that  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of  March, 

| 1845,  admitting  Florida  and  iowa  into  the  Union,  did 
not  contain  any  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
causes  pending  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  territory 
to  the  new  district  court  of  the  United  Stales  created 
by  that  act.  It  was  seriously  apprehended  that,  if 
[ the  district  court  should  be  organized  and  put  in 
operation  before  congress  should  have  provided  for 
j the  omission  it  would  arrest  these  causes  were  they 
I are,  and  put  them  out  of  the  United  Stales.  The  go- 
| vernment  interests  in  litigation  in  Florida  are  said  to 
be  immense. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  president  very 
judiciously  declined  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
new  court,  until  congress  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  supplying  their  omission  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer ot  the  causes,  and  has  thus  kept  the  afl'air  disem- 
barrassed of  the  clashing  jurisdictions  of  the  several 
tribunals,  and  leaves  the  superior  courts  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  possession  of  the  same  powers  which  they 
have  exercised  heretofore,  &c. 

We  learn,  furthermore,  that  the  district  attorney 
for  East  Florida  addressed  a letter  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  treasury,  asking  instructions  upon  the  subject; 
wtiich,  passing  through  the  usual  forms,  has  drawn 
forth  concurring  opinions  from  the  attorney  general 
and  solicitor,  which  have  received  the  approbation 
of  the  president — that  the  appointments  should  not, 
and  indeed  cannot,  at  this  time  be  made. 

Since  then  we  have  understood  that  the  solicitor 
has  transmitted  his  instructions  lo  the  United  Slates 
attorney,  in  which  he  has  fully  discussed  the  ques- 
tions involved;  and  the  conclusions  lie  came  to  will 
be  readily  understood,  when  we  add  that  the  United 
Stales  attorney  was  instructed  to  proceed  in  the 
causes  for  the  present,  as  the  act  for  the  admission 
of  Florida  iuto  the  Union  had  not  passed. 

This  being  a matter  of  much  public  concernment 
and  general  interest,  we  do  not  perceive  any  good 
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reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  laid  before  the 
public,  whom  it  most  concerns.  At  all  events  we 
shall  apply  for  leave  to  take  and  publish  copies  of 
these  interesting  communications;  and  if  successful, 
they  will  shortly  appear  in  our  columns. 

Law  case.  United  Slates,  vrs,  Hogan.  This  action 
was  brought  by  the  government,  to  recover  from  Mr. 
Hogan,  as  administrator  of  his  father,  $2,000,  sup- 
posed to  be  due  by  the  latter,  as  navy  agent  at  Val- 
paraiso. The  case  was  submitted  to  a jury  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  New  York,  on  the  23d 
ult.  After  an  examination  of  the  premises,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  $22,595  for  the  defendant.  Uncle 
Sam  had  better  be  cautious  how  he  meddles  with 
law. 


“A  gentleman,  holding  slaves,  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Illinois.  He  purchased  land,  erected  a 
house,  and,  by  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  improved  his 
farm.  In  five  or  six  months  thereafter  he  took  his 
negroes  to  Missouri  and  sold  them.  They  ran  away 
from  the  purchaser  and  went  to  Indiana,  where  they 
fesided  a few  years.  The  Missouri  purchaser  dis- 
covered them  and  attempted  to  lake  them  back,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  defendant,  for  which  suit  was 
brought.  It  was  decided  that,  having  been  rendered 
free  by  the  fact  of  their  former  master  or  owner  be- 
coming a resident  of  a free  state,  the  Missouri  pur- 
chaser had  no  legal  claim  to  them,  and  of  course 
there  was  no  liability  incurred  by  the  defendant,  and 
in  the  court  below  verdict  was  rendered  accordingly. 


Decision  in  a bankrupt  case.  In  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  now  sitting  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Haliburton  on  the 
bench,  the  following  decision  was  made  in  relation 
to  the  bankrupt  law.  One  of  the  defendants,  A,  on 
the  20th  January,  1842,  executed  a deed  to  P.  and  G. 
which  was  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  Richmond, 
on  the  22d  day  of  the  same  month,  conveying  to  them 
all  the  real  and  personal  property,  stock  in  trade, 
debts,  credits  and  effects,  of  the  said  A.  in  trust,  to 
secure  certain  creditors  therein  mentioned,  designat- 
ed as  creditors  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  A 
petitioned  on  the  13th  of  August,  1842,  lobe  decreed 
s bankrupt;  and  on  the  17th  September  following,  he 
was  decreed  a bankrupt.  The  court  set  aside  the 
deed  to  P.  and  G.  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  made 
in  contemplation  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  was  a fraud 
upon  the  bankrupt  law,  and  ordered  the  trustees  to 
deliver  the  property,  &c.  now  in  their  hands  to  the 
assignee  in  bankruptcy,  and  to  render  an  account 
before  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court,  of  all 
the  property,  &c.  which  came  to  their  hands,  or  to 
the  hands  of  either  of  them,  by  virtue  of  said  deed. 

The  defendants  asked  for  an  appeal  which  was 
granted  on  the  usual  terms. 

The  bankrupt  act  passed  the  19lh  August,  1841, 
to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  February,  1842.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  says: — Under  the  decision  in  the 
above  case,  in  which  a large  amount  is  involved,  all 
deeds  to  secure  the  claims  of  any  particular  credit- 
ors, executed  between  the  19th  of  August,  1841,  and 
the  first  of  February,  1842,  are  declared  to  be  frau- 
dulent and  must  be  set  aside. 

Relief  latvs  of  Indiana.  Judicial  decisions.  The 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Indiana, 
judge  McLean  presiding,  commenced  its  regular 
Session  at  Indianapolis  on  the  19th  ult.  On  Tuesday, 
(says  the  Sentinel),  a cause  came  up  involving  the 
validity  of  the  relief  laws.  The  decision  of  the  court 
was  confirmatory  of  previous  decisions  on  the  same 
question,  and  to  the  effect  that  debts  must  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  affecting 
the  contract  when  it  was  made. 

Stave  case.  On  the  same  day  the  great  slave  case 
came  on  for  argument,  on  demurrer  to  the  declara- 
tion. The  points  made  were  the  following: 

1st.  That  slavery  is  only  a state  or  local  institu- 
tion. 2.  That  Slavery  is  based  on  local  laws,  not 
sustained  or  supported  by  either  moral,  natural  or 
national  law.  3d.  That  if  a slave  escape  from  the 
state  in  which  he  is  held  in  slavery,  either  by  acci- 
dent, consent  of  his  master,  or  agaiust  that  consent, 
he  is  forever  free.  4th.  That  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
organizing  the  northwestern  territory,  only  guaran- 
ties the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  citi- 
zens of  the  original  states,  and  that  as  Missouri, 
whence  the  slave  escaped,  was  not  one  of  the  origi- 
nal states,  the  citizens  of  Indiana  were  not  bound  to 
deliver  up  to  Missouri  her  runaway  slaves. 

Judge  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
He  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  first  and  second 
pioposilions,  and  held  in  regard  to  the  third  propo- 
sition, what  is  recognised  as  well  established  law, 
“that  if  a slaveholder  removes  to  and  becomes  a re- 
siJent  of  a free  state,  taking  bis  slaves  with  him, 
they  become  free,  and  no  subsequent  act  of  his  can 
legally  make  them  slaves  again.”  As  to  the  fourth 
point,  he  decided  that  if  Indiana  had  remained  a ter- 
ritory, under  the  ordinance,  she  would  not  have  been 
bound  to  deliver  up  the  slaves;  but  having  adopted 
a constitution,  which  in  part  abrogates  the  ordinance, 
she  is  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
arid,  Missouri  being  one  of  the  great  sister  family  of 
stales,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  original  states  from  all  other  states  in  the  union. 

Reserving  the  further  discussion  of  this  point  on 
arrest  of  judgment,  provided  judgment  should  go  for 
the  plaintiff',  the  court  overruled  the  demurrer,  and 
the  cause  was  put  at  issue,  and  is  now  ready  for  trial 
on  the  merits. 

The  above' case,  we  learn  from  another  source, 
originated  as  follows; 
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New  York. — The  constitutional  convention  bill. — 
The  following  summary  of  this  important  act,  we 
find  in  the  Utica  Gazette: 

§ 1.  Requires  the  inspectors  of  election  at  the 
state  election  next  November,  to  provide  a box  to 
receive  ballots  in  relation  to  the  convention.  The 
ballots  are  to  contain  the  words  “convention,”  or 
“no  convention;”  and  all  citizens  of  this  state  who 
shall  be  entitled  by  law  to  vote  at  such  annual  elec- 
tion, shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  the  con- 
vention at  the  poll  or  election  district  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  not  elsewhere. 

§ 2.  The  provisions  in  the  fourth  title  of  the  ge- 
neral election  law  of  1842,  regulating  the  manner  of 
conducting  elections  and  challenges,  oaths  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  enquiries  to  be  made  of  persons  of- 
fering to  vote,  and  the  manner  of  voting  and  chal- 
lenges, and  the  penalties  for  false  swearing,  prescrib- 
ed by  law,  are  made  applicable  to  the  voting  under 
this  act. 

§ 3.  The  provision  of  the  election  law  of  1842,  for 
canvassing  votes,  are  applied  to  these  votes  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable;  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
in  each  election  district  for  the  convention  and 
against  the  convention  is  to  be  ascertained  and  a 
statement  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ballots  received  in  relation  to  the  convention, 
and  of  the  number  having  the  word  “convention,” 
and  of  those  having  the  words  “no  convention,” 
which  statement  is  to  be  dated  and  certified,  and  a 
copy  immediately  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  town  or  city. 

§ 4.  The  original  statement  is  tobedelivered  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town, 
or  an  assessor  if  there  is  no  supervisor  or  he  is  dis- 
abled, and  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  oilier  state- 
ments at  such  election  are  now  required  by  law. 

§ 5.  The  provisions  of  the  election  law  of  1842, 
regulating  the  duties  and  proceedings  of  county  can- 
vassers and  county  clerks,  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  board  of  slate  canvassers,  are  applied  to  the  can- 
vassing and  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  state  in  relation  to  the  proposed  convention;  and 
if  it  appears  by  the  canvass  that  a majority  of  the 
votes  given  in  and  returned  are  for  “no  convention,” 
then  the  canvassers  are  required  to  certify  and  de- 
clare that  there  shall  be  no  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  act  in  relation  to  calling  a convention.  But 
if  it  appears  that  a majority  of  the  votes  are  for  a 
convention,  then  the  canvassers  are  to  certify  and 
declare  that  a convention  will  be  called  accordingly, 
and  a copy  of  the  certificate  is  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  sheriff,  clerk  or  first 
judge  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  who  are 
to  publish  and  deliver  copies  to  the  supervisors  in  the 
same  mariner  as  are  now  required  for  notices  for  the 
election  of  senators. 

§ 6.  1 f the  canvassers  declare  there  is  a majority  of 
the  votes  for  a convention,  “it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful, and  it  i3  hereby  recommended  to  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April,  1846,  to 
elect  by  ballot,  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  and  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  same  as 
the  rights  of  the  people  demand,  and  as  they  may 
deem  proper.” 

§ 7.  The  number  of  delegates  is  to  be  the  same  as 
tiie  number  of  members  of  assembly  from  the  re- 
spective cities  and  counties  in  the  state.  All  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  assembly  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates;  and  the  election  is 
to  be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  the  election  for 
members  of  assembly  is  now  conducted. 

§ 8.  The  delegates  chosen  are  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  the  capitol  in  Albany  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  1846;  to  elect  one  of  their  number  president, 
appoint  secretaries,  printer,  door-keeper,  and  mes- 
sengers. The  same  mileage  and  per  diem  allowance 
is  to  be  paid  to  delegates  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
convention  as  now  paid  to  members  of  assembly,  and 
the  same  compensation  to  all  other  officers  as 


now  to  like  officers  of  the  assembly.  The  secretary 
of  state  is  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention, and  he  and  all  other  public  officers  are  to 
furnish  the  convention  with  all  such  papers,  state- 
ments, books,  or  other  public  documents  in  their 
possession,  as  it  shall  order  or  require,  and  the  comp- 
troller is  to  furnish  necessary  stationery. 

§ 9.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  to  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  agreed  to  by  it,  shall 
be  recorded  in  his  office.  These  amendments  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection 
at  the  annual  stale  election  in  November  1846,  and 
every  person  entitled  to  vote  at  that  election,  may 
vote  thereon,  in  his  proper  election  district. 

“The  said  amendments  shall  be  so  prepared  and 
distinguished,  by  numbers  or  otherwise,  that  they 
can  be  voted  upon  separately,  and  they  shall  be  so 
voted  upon,  unless  the  convention  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  to  prepare  them  so 
that  they  can  be  voted  upon  in  that  manner;  and  if 
the  said  convention  shall  by  resolution  declare  that 
in  its  judgment  the  said  amendments  cannot  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  be  voted  upon  separately,  they  shall 
be  so  voted  upon  together.  Tn  either  case,  the  con- 
vention shall  prescribe  the  form  of  the  ballot,  the 
publication  of  the  amendments,  and  the  notice  to  be 
given  of  the  election.  In  case  of  the  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  voted  upon  separately,  every  person 
entitled  to  vote  thereon  may  vote  for  or  against  any 
one  or  more  of  them.” 

The  inspectors  of  election  are  required  to  provide 
a box  for  the  ballots  given  upon  the  amendments.— 
The  ballots  are  to  have  the  word  “constitution”  on 
the  outside,  and  the  existing  provisions  of  the  laws, 
in  relation  to  general  elections  are  to  apply  as  far  as 
they  can,  to  these  voles,  which  are  to  be  canvassed 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
voles  for  governor  now  are.  Each  of  the  amend- 
ments which  receive  a majority  of  all  the  votes 
given  upon  it,  shall  he  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a part 
of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  and  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
1846,  unless  the  convention  shall  prescribe  some 
other  time  on  which  the  same  shall  take  effect;  and 
the  amendments  which  shall  not  receive  a majority 
of  all  the  votes  given  upon  it,  shall  be  void  and  of 
no  effect. 

§ 10.  False  swearing  in  taking  any  of  the  oaths 
under  this  act  is  made  perjury  and  punishable  as 
such. 

§ 11.  Provides  for  the  publication  of  this  act  by 
the  secretary  of  3late  once  a week  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive weeks  previous  to  the  election,  in  not  less 
than  two  or  more  than  four  of  the  public  newspa- 
pers published  in  each  of  the  several  counties  in  the 
state  where  there  are  more  than  one  newspaper,  or 
in  that  one  if  there  is  but  one  in  any  county.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  also  to  transmit  the  requisite 
copies  of  the  act  to  the  county  clerks,  to  supply  the 
officers  required  to  perform  duties  under  it,  and  the 
expense  of  these  publications  and  distributions  and 
other  printing  for  the  convention  is  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  state  treasury. 

§ 13.  Directs  to  whom  the  cirtificate  of  the  state 
canvassers  is  to  be  sent. 

§ 13.  Provides  that  the  counties  of  Fulton  and 
H amilton  shall  jointly  elect  one  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, as  they  now  do  one  member  to  the  assem- 
bly. 

The  bill  passed  the  assembly  April  22,  and  the  se- 
nate May  12,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor 
May  13. 

Common  school  education.  That  a good  seed  grows 
fast  in  genial  soil,  seems  no  less  true  in  morals  than 
in  physics.  We  are  reminded  of  this  great  princi- 
ple in  the  progress  of  our  common  school  system. — 
The  germ  was  planted  but  fifty  years  since,  and  it 
has  already  attained  a growth  and  an  over-shadowing 
strength  which  may  justly  make  every  New  Yorker 
feel  proud  of  his  birth  right. 

In  April,  1795,  when  New  York  first  established 
the  common  school  system,  our  state  contained  400,- 
000  inhabitants.  How  many  could  neither  read  or 
write,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  from  the  previous 
neglect  of  education,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
were  many  thousands  in  our  state.  The  advances 
of  knowledge  and  education  are  so  slow,  and  embar- 
rassed by  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  years  before 
any  progress  seems  m'ade,  but  by  unwearied  perse- 
verance, and  above  all,  backed  by  a good  cause,  the 
final  triumph  will  come. 

A half  century  has  passed — one  generation  of  that 
day  has  left  the  scene  of  action.  We  can  now  look 
back  and  survey  the  route  over  which  we  have  track- 
ed, and  the  results  are  astonishing  beyond  human 
calculation.  The  population  of  the  state  has  ex- 
panded from  400,000  to  2,800,000,  an  increase  se- 
ven-fold.  Its  wealth  from  one  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  Its  great  channels  of  in- 
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ternal  communication  made  solely  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  have  stretched  into  700  miles  of  naviga- 
ble canals  and  OOOmiles  of  railway.  Yet  during  all  this 
time,  education  has  run  a race  not  less  rapid.  We 
have  9000  school  districts,  and  600,000  children  an- 
nually taught  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York. 
She  has  one  million  of  volumes  in  her  district  libra- 
ries,— in  ten  ye  >rs  after  their  establishment.  She 
has  a nobly  endowed  normal  school  tor  the  sole  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the 
teachers,  in  those  schools,  have  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, until  all  these  influences  have  combined  in  ele- 
vating them  nearly  to  the  standard  of  our  acade- 
mies. 

Though  some  have  complained  that  so  little  has 
been  done,  yet  those  who  can  appreciate  the  hercu- 
lean labor  of  engrafting  a system  of  common  school 
education  upon  a state,  with  a population  of  400,000, 
will  fully  understand  the  gigantic  progress  made  in 
our  state.  It  is  not  like  beginning  right  at  first,  as 
was  the  case  in  New  England.  Massachusetts  start- 
ed her  system  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  that 
of  New  York,  and  yet  our  noble  state,  in  this  career 
of  honor  and  patriotism,  has  already  met  her  in  the 
race,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  her  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  citizen  born  within  her  limits. 

[Jilbany  Jlrgus. 

Redemption  of  lands.  The  Albany  papers  give  no- 
tice that  the  time  for  redeeming  lands  which  were 
sold  by  the  comptroller  in  1343  for  non-payment  of 
taxes,  expires  on  the  30th  day  of  June.  Lists  of  the 
lands  unredeemed  have  been  sent  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  several  counties,  and  copies  of  these  lists  are 
required  to  be  published  by  the  treasurer  in  one  or 
more  of  the  papers  in  each  county.  Every  person 
interested  in  non-resident  lands  should,  without  de- 
lay, examine  these  lists  and  ascertain  whether  his 
land  are  not  in  them,  either  by  his  own  neglect  or 
the  carelessness  of  the  assessor  or  collector. 

Pekkstx. AVN'ii.  The  Girard  college  buildings,  are 
to  be  enclosed  this  season;  John  Lindsey,  Esq.,  has 
the  contract.  The  college  is  to  be  compleated  by  the 
spring  of  1847. 

The  wire  suspension  aqueduct  at  Pittsburg  has  been 
completed,  and  the  water  let  in.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  no  little  rejoicing.  The  structure  is  spoken 
ot  as  a splendid  monument  of  genius  and  skill,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  in  the  United  States.  It 
consists  of  seven  spans  of  160  feet  each,  supported 
by  six  piers  of  solid  masonry  and  two  abutments. — 
The  trunk  is  of  wood  14  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  16j  feet  at  the  top;  its  sides  are  8|  feet  deep, 
conveying  an  average  of  4^  feet  of  water.  There 
are  but  two  cables  of  7 inches  diameter  each,  sus- 
pended at  the  two  sides  of  the  wooden  trunk.  Each 
cable  consists  of  1,900  lengths  of  wire,  ± of  an  inch 
thick,  and  possesses  an  aggregate  strength  of  over 
two  millions  pounds.  The  two  cables  together  will 
be  competent  to  sustain  the  weight  of  more  than 
2,000  tons.  The  following  table  will  show  the  prin- 
cipal weights  and  dimensions  of  the  structure: 


Length  of  the  trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  1,140  feet. 

“ “ cables,  1,175  “ 

Aggregrate  length  of  cable  and  chains,  1,283  “ 
Diameter  of  cables,  7 inch. 

Weight  of  both  cables,  110  tons. 

Total  weight  of  water  in  the  aqueduct,  1,764  “ 

“ “ “ “ one  span,  252  “ 

Weight  of  one  span  including  all,  380  “ 


Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  The  tvveltth  annual  report  of  the  managers, 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  at  present  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  most  excellent  institution  is  greater 
than  at  any  previous  time,  viz:  67 — males  33,  females 
34.  Of  this  number  53  are  Pennsylvania,  7 from 
New  Jersey, 5 from  Maryland,  1 from  Delaware,  and 
1 from  China.  Since  the  last  report  6 pupils  have 
left  the  institution,  and  9 have  been  admitted.  The 
system  ol  instruction  originally  adopted  in  this 
school  is  still  coulinued  with  the  most  encouraging 
results.  The  facility  with  which  the  children  learn 
reading,  arithmetic,  music,  &c.,is  said  to  be  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  those  whose  vision  is 
perfect.  Writing  is  now  thought  to  many  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  success  is  such  as  to  fully  justify 
the  more  general  use  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 
Some  of  the  students  have  made  very  respectable 
progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  the 
studies  of  two  of  the  boys  are  now  directed  to  their 
preparation  for  college.  The  workshops  of  both 
sexes  continue  to  exiiibit  very  gratifying  industry 
and  skill.  The  principal  trade  in  the  male  depart- 
ment at  present  is  brush  making;  but  the  pupils  are 
also  employed  in  making  shoes,  baskets,  mats,  rag- 
carpets,  tow-cloth,  &c.  The  females  sew,  knit, 
make  fancy  bead  work  and  fine  brushes.  An  allow- 
ance is  made  to  the  pupils  lor  their  over-work,  and 
some  of  them  are  laying  by  money  for  themselves 


against  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  institution. — 
The  principal  of  the  institution  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
A.  Vaughan. 

Slate  finances. — Circular  of  stale  treasurer  to  county 
clerks,  Harrisburg,  May  24,  1845.  To  the  importance 
of  making  a vigorous  and  energetic  effort  to  conti- 
nue the  payment  of  the  interest  due  in  August,  and 
thus  maintain  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  common- 
wealth, induces  me  to  call  your  particular  attention 
to  the  42d  section  of  the  act  of  the  29th  April,  1S44. 
A compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred 
to,  will  save  to  your  county  five  per  cent,  of  your 
taxes,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  aiding 
the  commonwealth  at  this  important  crisis. 

In  order  to  induce  so  desirable  a result,  so  far  as 
my  right  extends,  1 will  give  the  act  a construction 
as  liheral  and  beneficial  as  it  will  permit.  The  quota 
of  the  county  will  be  received,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  of  unseated  land  tax,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  come  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  act, 
because  its  collection  can  only  be  enforced  every  se- 
cond year:  and  an  allowance  will  also  be  made  for 
such  amount  as  may  he  ascertained  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  collect.  This  may  be  estimated  when  the 
payment  is  made  and  the  exact  amount  ascertained 
when  the  duplicates  are  fully  settled.  You  will  thus 
perceive  that  the  payment  previous  to  the  first  of 
August,  as  provided  in  the  act,  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vantageous to  your  county,  and  ought  to  be  made, 
although  you  should  appropriate  your  county  funds 
for  that  purpose.  The  propriety  of  the  measure;  its 
utility  and  economy,  are  greatly  increased  by  a con- 
sideration of  other  portions  of  the  law  referred  to, 
which  compels  the  payment  of  interest  by  eacli 
county.  You  will  avoid  this,  and  you  will  escape 
the  perplexity  and  labor  of  an  interest  account, 
which  you  will  be  required  to  keep. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which  I might 
urge,  but  which  the  limits  of  this  circular  prevent 
me  from  presentmz,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  in- 
duce a strong  and  united  effort,  on  the  part  of  each 
county  in  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  our  public 
engagements,  and  secure  the  state  from  the  humili- 
ating attitude  of  a non-paying  state.  We  paid  our 
interest  in  February,  and  we  can  do  so  in  August 
and  February  next,  if  activity  and  prompt  measures 
are  adopded  in  the  several  counties  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  in  case  that  can  be  accomplished,  our 
credit  is  placed  on  a sure  basis,  and  the  nature  ot 
our  securities  can  be  changed  so  as  to  relieve  the 
commonwealth  frqm  one  to  two-fifths  of  her  present 
rale  of  interest. 

The  assessments  for  thisyear amount  to  $1,299,962 
61.  The  nett  tolls  from  the  canals  and  railroads  last 
year,  were  $635,572  97.  It  is  believed  that  this  year 
will  at  least  equal  the  last,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  these  two  items  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
or  nearly  so.  The  amount  due  from  former  assess- 
ments, and  the  ordinary  revenues,  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 

I present  this  brief  view  at  this  time,  to  show  that  | 
there  is  no  ground  for  despondency  and  gloom;  but  | 
on  the  contrary,  the  highest  inducement  to  be  active,  j 
vigilant,  and  faithful.  These  will  lead  to  the  happi- 
est results. 

I should  be  pleased  to  bear  from  you,  as  I shall  be 
desirous  of  knowing  what  action  you  intend  to  take 
on  this  communication,  and  should  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive any  suggestions,  which  may  occur  to  you  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  Very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JAMES  R.  SNOWDEN, 

State  treasurer. 

In  pursuance  of  this  invitation  from  the  treasurer 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  lias  already  under  consi- 
deration a proposition  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury 
the  whole  amount  of  its  tax  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust,— .borrowing  the  money,  if  necessary,  in  antici- 
pation of  receipts. 

The  New  York  Courier  money  article,  says:  “If 
any  thing  like  the  same  spirit  shall  prevail  in. other  j 
counties,  the  treasury  would  be  in  a condition  to 
meet  the  August  payment  in  full.  This,  however,  J 
is  not  to  be  expected — and  it  seem  probable  that  of 
the  $885,00(1  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
August  interest  a little  over  two-thirds  only  will  be  ; 
paid  in  cash — the  balance  being  paid  in  cheques  re- 
deemable as  fast  as  monies  shall  become  available  m . 
the  treasury.” 

A writer  in  a Philadelphia  paper,  said  to  be  well 
informed,  gives  the  following  calculations  and  esti- 
mates. We  re-publish  them  as  elements  for  enabling 
others  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject — with  the 
caveat  that  they  err  somewhat  perhaps  too  much  on 
the  sanguine  side. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  toils  up- 
on the  public  works  and  the  tax  on  real  and  person- 
al property. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  there  was  due  to  the 

commonwealth  from  outstanding 

taxes,  $1,188,674  11 


Which  it  was  estimated  would  be  sub- 
ject to  deduction  for  collections  and 
exonerations  to  the  amount  of  301,372  40 


Leaving  a balance  of  887,301  71 

From  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1845,  there  has  been  re- 
ceived on  account  of  said  taxes,  481,527  35 


Balance  outstanding  on  the  1st  inst.,  405,774  36 

The  receipts  from  1st  of  December,  1844,  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1845,  from  the  tolls  on  the  public  works 
were  $288,989  0L.  The  receipts  from  the  same 
source  from  1st  of  December,  1843,  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1344,  were  $236,523  22,  making  an  increase 
of  receipts  for  five  months  $62,465  79. 

The  receipts  from  taxes  as  stated  above  were 
$481,527  35,  and  the  receipts  from  December,  1843 
to  May  1st,  1844,  from  the  same  were  $290,236  22, 
showing  an  increase  in  1845  of  $191,291  13,  mak»" 
ing  a total  increase  from  tolls  and  taxes  of  $253,757* 
92  in  five  months. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  of 

May,  1845,  was  $103,682  21 

Estimated  nett  receipts  over  and  above 
expenditures  from  the  public  works 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st 
of  August,  as  made  by  the  canal 
commissioners,  (vide  Gov.  Shunk’s 
special  message  of  the  29th  January, 

1845,)  $334,586  45,  from  which  de- 
duct nett  receipts  over  expenditures 
and  payments  into  canal  treasury  to 
May  1,  $51,672  5»9,  and  the  balance 
of  the  estimate  from  May  1st  to  Au- 
gust 1st  will  be  282,913  86 

^Estimated  receipts  from  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  property,  May  1st  to 
August  l3t,  200,000  00 

^Estimated  receipts  from  all  other  sour- 
ces, 130,000  00 

.Total,  $716,596  07 

From  which  deduct  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for — 

Expenses  of  government,  $35,000  00 
Education,  80,000  00 

Pensions,  about  7,000  00 

Peniteuliaries,  4,000  00 

Balance  of  appropriation  to 
Pittsburg  sufferers,  20,000  00 

Miscellaneous,  about  4,000  00 


August  1st,  1845,  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, 

Amount  appropriated  for  payment  of 
August  interest, 

Deficiency, 

Tax  upon  interest  on  slate  bonds,  say 
Amount  of  checks  to  be  issued, 


150,000  00 

566,596  07 

885,026  50 

318,430  43 
44,250  32 

$274,180  11 


By  the  provision  of  the  40th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  29th  April,  1844,  county  treasurers  are  required 
to  pay  over  the  taxes  as  fast  as  collected  to  the  state 
treasurer,  and  it  is  provided  in  the  same  section,  “if 
the  quota  ol  any  county  be  not  paid  over  before  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  to  the  state 
treasurer,  then  and  in  such  case,  the  amount  remain- 
ing unpaid  after  deducting  such  commissions  as  are 
or  shall  be  allowed  by  law  for  the  collection  of  the 
same,  shall  be  charged  against  the  said  county  on  the 
books  of  the  state  treasurer,  and  shall  bear  an  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent,  till  paid,  and  no  payment  to 
be  made  to  said  county  for  common  schools  or  any 

other  purpose,  until  said  balance  be  fully  paid and 

the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  monies  in  or 
to  come  into  said  county  treasuries.”  * 

Having  showed  that  the  payment  of  the  interest 
upon  the  1st  of  August  would  leave  a balance  of 
$274,180  11  against  the  treasury,  I will  endeavor  to 
show  that  upon  the  1st  of  February,  1846,  there  will 
be  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  about  200,900  00  af- 
ter meeting  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  upon 
that  day. 

The  3 mill  tax  will  be  chiefly  collected  between 
the  1st  of  August,  1845,  and  the  1st  of  February, 
1846,  the  tax  on  corporations  and  dividends  are  re- 
quired to  be  paid  between  the  15th  of  November  and 
the  15th  of  January.  Suits  are  to  instituted  against 
all  defaulters  of  the  state.  There  is  due  to  the  state 
about  $200,000  on  patented  lands;  there  is  also  now 
due  for  tax  on  corporation  stocks  about  $75,000,  and 
the  principal  expenses  of  government  are  usually 
paid  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  legislature  has 
adjourned  during  that  month  for  the  last  three  ses- 
sions. The  militia  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  mi 
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lilary  fund,  and  do  not  fall  upon  the  treasury— there- 
fore the  receipts  will  be  large  and  the  expenditures 
much  reduced. 

The  receipts  from  the  1st  of  August,  1845,  to  the 
1st  of  February,  1846,  may  be  safely  estimated  from: 
Taxes  on  real  and  personal  property,  1,000,000  00 
Taxes  on  dividends  of  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  interest  of  bonds,  incorpo- 
rated cities,  &c.,  taxes  on  writs,  of- 
fices, and  on  collateral  inheritances,  200,000  00 
Licenses  to  retailers  of  merchandize, 
brokers,  taverns,  &c.;  auction  duties, 
commission  and  miscellaneous,  100,000  00 

Nett  receipts  over  and  above  expendi- 
tures from  tolls  on  the  public  works,  500,000  00 

1,800,000  00 


From  which  deduct  the  following  esti- 
mated expenditures  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  1st  of  February,  1846: 

Expenses  of  government, 

about,  80,000  00 

Education,  100,000  00 

Pensions  and  gratuities,  20,000  00 

Penitentiaries,  house  of  re-  , 

fuge,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
blind,  30,000  00 

Checks  issued  on  the  1st  of 

August,  1845,  274,180  11 

Pay  ment  of  the  military  in 

service  during  the  riots,  55,000  00 

Cancellation  of  relief  notes, 

September  and  Decem- 
ber, 100,000  00 

Interest  on  the  1st  Februa- 
ry, 1846,  about  900,000  00 

Guarantees  to  Bald  Eagle 
and  oilier  companies,  35,000  00 

Interest  on  relief  issues, 
domestic  creditors  certi- 
cates,  & miscellaneous,  30,000  00 

1,624,180  11 


175,819  89 

To  which  add  tax  on  §900,000  00  in- 
terest on  state  bonds,  45,000  00 

Estimated  balance  in  the  treasury,  Fe- 
bruary 1st,  1846,  §220,819  89 

According  to  this  statement,  the  deficiency  in  pay- 
ing the  full  amount  of  interest  due  in  August  will  be 
met — the  whole  amount  to  fall  due  in  February,  1846, 
will  be  paid — and  the  slate  treasury  still  shew  a 
balance  in  its  favor  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  We  fear  this  is  too  san- 
guine— but  even  with  all  allowances  on  this  score  the  ! 
view  presented  is  very  encouraging. 

The  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York  has 
issued  proposals  for  a loan  of  §100,000,  to  make 
good  the  salety  fund.  Proposals  lor  a six  percent, 
stock  are  to  be  received  to  5th  June.  The  loan  will 
be  taken  at  a premium  probably  of  4 or  5 per  cent. 
It  would  be  sought,  at  higher  rates  but  that  it  is  a 
short  stock  redeemable  in  1852. 

Our  school  system ■ We  noticed  some  days  since 
the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  a series  of 
letters  on  our  common  school  system,  by  T.  H.  Bur- 
rovves,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster.  The  second  of  the  series 
has  appeared,  and  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  those 
defects  in  the  organization  of  the  system  which  have 
prevented  it  from  securing  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  community,  after  ten  years’  experience  of  its  be- 
nefits. This  he  proposes  to  accomplish  by  carefully 
analyzing  the  system  in  all  its  parts.  PJe  condemns 
the  limits  of  age  fixed  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
into  our  public  schools,  and  would  have  it  changed 
to  six  and  sixteen  years,  instead  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  as  it  now  is;  unless  indeed  it  shall  be  “agreed 
upon  by  parents  to  send  cradles  to  school  for  all  four- 
year-old  babies,  and  to  provide  the  attendance  of 
constables  to  aid  school  mistresses  and  small  sized 
masters  in  restraining  the  frolics  of  overgrowing  in- 
fants in'their  twenty-first  year.”  He  urges  the  im- 
portance of  a uniform  selection  of  school  books,  and 
a regular  and  established  course  of  instruction;  but 
regards  of  far  greater  importance,  the  employment 
of  competent  and  qualified  teachers.  The  want  of 
these  he  considers  the  grand  defect  of  the  system. — 
“Pupils  have  been  marshalled  to  schools — books  have 
been  perfected,  multiplied,  and  reduced  in  price — 
school  houses  have  been  increased,  improved,  and 
beautified — instruction  has  been  decreased  in  price 
to  the  rich,  and  gratuitously  and  equally  conferred 
on  the  poor — teachers  have  been  purified  from  even 
the  suspicion  of  moral  taint,  and  increased  in  num- 
ber till  there  are  now  near  eight  thousand  employed 
in  the  business;  but  all  to  comparatively  little  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  been 
taught  to  tesch,'”  [Pennsylvanian. 


Louisiana.- — Parish  of  St.  Mary's 
rati ve  statement. 

statistics— 

-compa- 

Years. 

1843. 

1S44. 

1845: 

Number  of  slaves, 

6,972 

7,352 

7,711 

Horned  cattle, 
Horses  and  mules. 

12.487 

12,741 

12,357 

4 009 

4,195 

4,321 

Four  wheel  carriages,  76 

90 

89 

Two  wheel  vehicles, 

82 

75 

75 

Retailers  of  goods, 

23 

29 

27 

Grog  shops, 

9 

10 

9 

Taverns, 
Billiard  tables, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Value  of  land, 

D. 3, 310, 000 

D. 3, 484, 700 

Amount  of  state  tax, 

11,735 

D. 11, 342 

12,631 

Ohio. — Cincinnati  colored  population.  A special 
census  of  this  class,  shows  the  whole  number  in  the 
city  to  be  2,049.  Number  who  belong  to  tempe- 
rance societies,  509;  to  churches,  1000;  and  363  have 
been  slaves,  for  whose  redemption  there  was  paid 
(chiefly  by  themselves)  the  sum  of  §166,050.  They 
hold  property  in  the  city  to  the  amount  of  §156  100. 
Ttiey  have  five  churches,  three  literary  societies,  and 
three  schools. 

The  astronomical  observatory  at  Cincinnati  is  com- 
pleted. The  great  telescope  has  been  placed  in  the 
building,  the  grounds  have  been  enclosed,  and  the 
astronomer  is  at  his  post. 

There  were  350,000,000  of  bricks  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati last  year. 

Missouri. — Singular  cave.  A farmer  in  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  while  digging  not  long  since,  came 
to  a hollow  place,  and  on  pursuing  his  examination 
found  a regular  wall,  evidently  artificial,  blocking 
the  mouth  of  a cave,  which  has  since  been  explored 
to  a distance  of  300  yards,  and  a branch  from  the 
main  passage  has  been  explored  for  200  yards.  About 
300  yards  from  the  entrance  is  a magnificent  room, 
with  a ceiling  of  a hexagonal  form,  presenting  a 
shining  surface  as  if  crusted  with  diamonds.  Near 
the  entrance  is  the  statue  of  a horse,  the  head,  neck, 
body,  and  one  hind  leg  finished,  the  neck  formed  by 
three  pieces  dovetaileu  together,  the  rest  being  so- 
lid. In  another  portion  of  the  cavern,  where  the 
; walls  are  smooth,  are  numerous  hieroglyphics,  let- 
j ters,  and  figures,  which  appear  rather  illegibly.  The 
fiures  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  are  quite  plain.  Just  above  these 
figures  the  letters  DON  and  C A R L O are  legi- 
ble. Further  on,  the  letters  J S H appear  on  the 
wall. 

The  Missouri  Statesman,  from  which  these  facts 
are  taken,  gives  also  the  following  account  of  the 
branch  of  the  main  cavern,  which  has  been  explored 
for  some  200  yards: 

“The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  extraordinary  cave 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  main  rooms.  The 
walls  have  a peculiar  and  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
occasioned,  I discovered,  from  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  stone,  as  we  first  believed,  we  found  them  to  be 
of  a metal  very  much  resembling  sulphate  of  iron, 
but  more  of  a silvery  appearance.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far  before  we  heard  a rumbling  noise 
that  occasionally  broke  upon  our  ears  in  notes  the 
most  thrilling  and  melodious  1 ever  heard.  We 
stood  for  a considerable  time  in  breathless  silence  to 
catch  the  most  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  interval  that 
we  could  summon  courage  to  explore  its  source, 
which  we  did,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find  it 
proceeded  from  a gushing  spring  in  the  side  of  the 
wall.  The  sounds  he  heard  we  found  to  be  produc- 
ed by  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  varied  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air  before  alluded  to,  which  we  then  found 
to  be  very  strong.  We  each  look  a Hearty  draft  of 
the  limpid  water  of  this  gushing  spring;  and  after 
surveying  the  diamond  walls  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosity  in  the  world,  we  commenced  retracing  our 
steps  to  its  mouth,  when  we  found  it  to  be  quite  dark, 
and  8 o’clock  at  night.” 

Iron  mountain.  We  understand  from  a gentleman 
connected  with  the  enterprise,  that  the  iron  moun- 
tain company  are  erecting  an  immense  furnace  near 
the  mountain,  and  that  they  expect  to  get  it  into  full 
blast  in  October  next,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  up 
by  the  erection  of  other  furnaces  and  machinery  lor 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  rich  metulic  resour- 
ces of  that  region.  Such  works  are  calculated  to  be 
eminently  useful.  They  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  to  the  state  gene- 
rally. [St.  Louis  Erie, -Way  22. 

Starch  manufactory.  While  at  Bremen,  we  visited 
the  starch  factory  of  Mr.  F.  Schulenburg,  which  has 
been  in  operation  about  three  years.  The  first  year 
he  manufactured  about  50,000  lbs.;  the  second  year 
about  double  that  quantity;  and  last  year  about  200,- 
000  lbs.;  thus  far,  increasing  annually  the  quantity 
manufactured,  in  a geometrical  progression.  Up  to 


this  time  be  has  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  he  could  sell  at  this  mo- 
ment, manifold  as  much  as  he  has  yet  been  able  to 
manufacture,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  to 
which  place,  and  Boston,  he  now  ships  considerable 
quantities.  The  atticle  produced  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
celebrity  in  the  east,  where  it  meets  with  the  com- 
petition of  the  local  manufactures  there.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  proprietors,  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
augment  his  manufacturing  capacities,  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one  millon  pounds  per  annum,  confident 
that  he  can  find  demand  for  fully  this  amount  in  the 
east,  to  say  nothing  of  this  present  great,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  western  demand.  To  this  end  lie 
intends,  during  the  present  year,  to  sink  an  artesian 
well,  sufficient  both  in  quantity  and  purity;  the  busi- 
ness requiring  the  clearest  water,  and  in  very  large 
quantity. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  notice  the 
above,  and  the  queen’s- ware  pottery  already  men- 
tioned, among  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Bremen — on  account  of  their  being  not  only  single 
and  solitary  of  their  kind  in  our  city,  but  also  of  ve- 
ry rare  occurrence  in  the  west.  We  hope  to  see 
many  more  such  spring  up  among  us,  speedily  and  in 
rapid  succession.  [Jtfissoun  Reporter. 

Oregon. — An  army.  A train  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  wagons  left  our  town  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  for  Oregon,  olhers  have  been  de- 
parting daily  since.  Yesterday  28  more  passed  thi^ 
town  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
territory.  From  St.  Josephs  we  learn  that  200  wa- 
gons have  crossed  the  Missouri  at  that  place  and  its 
vicinity,  and  departed  for  the  same  destination. — 
Whilst  we  write,  a friend  informs  us  that  fifty  mere 
wagons  are  crossing  the  lower  ferry,  and  will  pass 
onward  to-morrow. 

As  the  main  company  has  started  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  many  intending  to  emigrate  may 
be  diverted  from  doing  so  by  this  fact,  we  will  slate 
that  parties  will  continue  to  9tart  until  June,  and  that 
animals,  provisions,  and  everything  for  complete 
equipment  are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  on 
the  most  moderate  terms;  in  this  county. 

[Independence  (Mo.)  Expositor. 
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CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  controversy  which  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  excited,  and  which  still  excites,  so  much 
interest  in  France,  between  the  University  and  the 
church,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  in  which  a state- 
ment of  the  case  is  presented,  less  clear  and  satis- 
factory than  could  be  wished,  but  still  affording  a 
better  view  of  the  points  and  the  parties  concerned, 
than  we  find  in  any  other  publication  at  this  moment 
within  our  reach. 

The  University  of  France  was  originally  founded, 
after  careful  and  zealous  labor,  by  Napoleon.  The 
decree  for  its  creation  was  dated  March  17,  1808: — 
and  its  first  provisions  are  that  no  school  establish- 
ment of  instruction  can  be  formed  in  France,  out  of 
connection  with  the  University,  or  without  the  au- 
thorization of  its  chief.  No  one  can  open  a school 
of  any  kind,  without  being  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  graduated  in  one  of  the  Faculties.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  of  course,  is  to  make  the  University  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  schools  and  individuals  charged 
with  education  throughout  the  empire;  all  masters  of 
schools,  of  whatever  kind,  are  graduated  in  some  of 
its  faculties,  and  all  such  establishments  are  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  who  has  a close  official  connection 
with  the  government  of  the  University.  The  only 
exception  to  this  monopoly  of  instruction,  entrusted 
to  the  University,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  the  catholic  clergy.  Those 
institutions  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
they  had  full  power  to  appoint  and  renew  the  direc- 
tors and  professors.  No  other  school,  under  what- 
ever denomination,  could  exist  in  France  unless  gov- 
erned by  members  of  the  University  and  subject  to 
its  regulations. 

With  some  changes,  the  University  maintained  it- 
self, in  spite  of  much  popular  disaffection  and  in  spite 
of  the  rivalry  of  the  lyceum  system.  At  present  the 
institution  has  46  royal  colleges  in  connection  with 
it,  containing  about  20,000  pupils;  312 ‘Communal 
colleges,’  institutions  of  inferior  character,  with  26,- 
000  pupils;  and  2,250  foundations  for  students,  it 
draws  funds  from  the  stale  to  the  annual  amount  of 
about  eleven  millions  of  francs. 

The  University  gradually  came  under  the  control 
of  the  men  whom  Napoleon  had  denounced  as  Ideol- 
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ogists,  and  soon  after  the  restoration,  the  education 
given  in  the  schools  under  its  care  began  to  be  de 
nounced  by  the  Catholics,  who  then  were  regaining 
the  ground  they  had  previously  lost,  as  irreligious. — 
The  Jesuits  had  recourse  to  the  seminaries,  through 
which  alone  they  had  the  hope  of  regaining  their  as- 
cendancy. There  was  no  provision  which  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  limit  these  schools  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy;  and  many  persons,  whose  fears 
of  the  state  system  of  education  had  oeen  excited  by 
the  clamors  against  it,  resotred  to  these  institutions 
in  its  stead.  In  1828,  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
they  had  made,  a decree  was  passed,  depriving  ec- 
clesiastical seminaries  of  the  power  of  giving  certain 
certificates  and  decrees,  without  recourse  to  the  Uni- 
versity: and  pupils  in  them,  moreover,  could  not  on 
leaving  them,  quit  the  career  of  the  church,  without 
depriving  themselves  of  certain  legal  privileges. 

In  1831  the  Catholic  journal  L'Acenir  sent  forth 
the  ‘first  mutterings  of  polemical  thunder’  against 
the  University.  The  full  storm,  however,  did  not 
break  forth  until  1840,  when  the  publication  of  a vi- 
olent pamphlet  attracted  general  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  1842,  in  his  complimentary  address  to  the 
king,  the  archbishop  of  Paris  inserted  a phrase,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  clergy  to  “labor  more  freely 
m forming  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  youLh.”  This 
declaration  was  the  signal  of  the  war  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  witii  such  excessive  violence 
on  both  sides,  in  pamphlets  and  debates.  The  spirit 
of  many  of  the  publications  against  the  University 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  single  paragraph, 
cited  by  the  Review,  from  a work  of  Al.  Desgarets, 
Canon  of  Lyons,  entitled  “Le  iMonopole  Universe- 
taire.”  He  says  — 

“The  institution  of  the  University  is  an  impious 
slave  trade;  not  of  negroes  but  of  whites:  not  of  bo- 
dies but  of  conscience:  the  slave  trade  of  intellects — 
trie  slave  trade  of  souls:  it  is  slavery  in  filth  and  dregs; 
——it  is  the  death  of  the  people  in  a common  sewer. — 
it  is  brutality  and  degradation  to  the  nature  of  beasts. 
Never  since  the  origin  of  the  world,  has  so  execra- 
bie  a despotism  weighed  upon  the  human  race.” 

The  demand  of  the  clergy  is  fur  liberty  of  educa- 
tion; and  they  have  a strong  ground  for  making  it, 
not  only  in  the  abstract  reasoning  by  which  it  is  urg- 
ed, but  in  the  promise  of  the  framers  of  the  existing 
government,  made  m 1830,  that  “liberty  of  educa- 
tion should  be  granted  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 
1 tiey  have,  mureover,  all  the  strength  of  religious 
feeling  and  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  po- 
litical philosophy  to  sustain  tneir  claim.  But  they 
have  against  them  the  strong  conviction,  universally 
diffused,  and  which  nothing  can  eradicate,  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  their  demand.  Hitherto  the  Catholic 
church  had  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  education; 
and  the  same  pretension  lias  been  very  recently  urg- 
ed  by  one  of  the  bishops,  who,  inspired  by  the  hope 
of  speedy  triumph,  declares  that  “education  belongs 
to  the  clergy  of  divine  right;  the  University  has  usurp- 
ed it: — the  University  must  yield.”  So  say  many  of 
the  most  honest  arid  zealous  of  the  clergy:  and 
yet  they  urge  all  their  claims  under  the  watchword 
of  "Freedom  of  Instruction.”  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  they  should  obtain  much  credit  for  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions  of  regard  for  liberty  and 
universal  freedom. 

1 lie  Limburg  Reviewer  insists  that  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  grows  out  of  the 
provision  in  the  decree  establishing  the  University, 
which  toroids  its  members  from  being  members  of  any 
‘prohibited  association.  1 he  priests,  as  an  association, 
are  prohibited  by  law  in  France;  and  it  is  only  by 
evasion  and  subterfuge  that,  as  such,  they  continue 
to  exist.  Yet  their  number  in  1840  was  said  by  M. 
Michelet  to  be  nearly  1,000.  While,  therefore,  the 
entire  control  ol  education  is  vested  m the  Universi- 
ty, it  is  impossible  lor  the  Jesuits  lo  acquire  any 
considerable  share  in  its  direction.  The  honest  fears 
ot  Catholic  parents,  it  is  urged,  have  therefore  been 
artificially  excited  by  a powerful  party  whose  object 
is  Lo  transfer  education,  that  great  instrument  ol  po- 
litical power,  lo  the  care  ol  the  Jesuits.  This,  it  is 
represented,  is  the  true  character  of  the  struggle  now 
going  on  beiween  the  University  and  the  Church  in 
France, — simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits 
to  regain,  through  education,  the  political  power  they 
formerly  held. 

Rapport  deM.  V illemain,  minislre  de  L'  instruction  publi- 

qut  sur  La  situation  de  l' inslr action primaire  en  France. 

j\dveinbrc  io41. 

A cherished  tradition  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
ascribes  the  foundation  ol  that  celebrated  establish- 
ment to  Charlemagne.  No  temporary  authority,  we 
believe,  chronicles  an  event  so  important,  but  it  is 
an  unquestionable  tact  that  clerical  and  collegiate 
education,  already  at  that  early  period,  claimed  the 
attention  and  encouragement  ol  government.  In  1788, 
the  21st  year  of  Charlemagne’s  reign,  a constitutory 
letter  was  issued,  directing  a school  to  he  opened  in 


evcrydioce.se  and  monastery.*  By  a precept  of  804, 
a Greek  school  and  a Latin  school  w ere  ordered  to 
be  endowed  at  Osnabruck  from  the  imperial  domain  f 
More  than  a thousand  years  have  to  elapse,  before 
we  meet  with  a serious  attempt  to  extend  the  bles- 
sings of  education  lo  the  whole  people  of  France. — 
In  1789,  the  clergy  and  commons  of  that  kingdom  in- 
struct their  deputies  lo  the  state’s  general  to  devise 
and  promulgate  a uniform  and  national  system  of 
popular  instruct  ion . “Let  there  be  established  (says 
the  constituency  of  Pans)  in  every  village  of  more 
than  one  hundred  fires,  a school  master  and  mistress 
to  give  lessons  gratuitously  to  all  children  of  both 
sexes. j.” 

Turn  we  to  the  western  world;  and  in  the  opposite 
picture  it  presents,  we  may  find  a key  to  many  of  (he 
contrasts,  which  still  separate  us  from  transatlan- 
tic Christendom  more  widely  than  the  ocean  which 
rolls  between.  We  have  seen  lor  a thousand  years 
or  more,  education,  no  less  than  property  and  power, 
regarded  as  a privilege  m the  piincipal  kingdom  of 
Europe,  and  restricted  lo  ihe  few.  In  puritan  Arne-  j 
rica  we  shall  find  these  advantages  treated  as  alike  | 
the  common  inheritance  of  all.  Sixteen  years  after 
the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  voted  a sum,  equal  to  a year’s  rale  ol 
the  whole  colony,  towards  the  erection  of  a college. 
Five  years  thereafter,  the  same  authority,  premising 
that  “forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is 
of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth” 
— directed  the  selectmen  of  every  town  “to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to 
see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  bar- 
barism in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach-by  themselves  or  others  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of 
the  capital  laws.”§  At  the  expiration  of  a single 
lustre,  this  first  essay,  of  which  we  know,  to  make 
instruction  universal  by  force  of  law,  was  followed 
by  the  act  which  created  common  schools — an  act 
whicii  next  to  the  invention  of  printing  and  to  the 
reformation,  forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in 
modern  history,  as  far  as  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
the  maintenance  of  equality  and  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, are  concerned.  “To  the  end  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers” 
— it  was  ordered  (May  1647)  in  all  the  puritan  colo- 
nies, “that  every  township,  alter  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  filty  householders, 
shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and 
read,  and  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  lar  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
University. ”|| 

But  if  in  France,  education  took  ten  centuries  to 
spread  from  the  convent  and  tile  Episcopal  palace  to 
the  cottages  of  the  kingdom,  wiien  m Aiassachusetts, 
the  same  beneficent  progress  was  accomplished  in 
ten  years,  the  old  ally,  wno  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  us  at  Yurktown,  seems  determined  to  prove 
herself  no  longer  a laggard.  The  swiftest  ot  foot 
must  gird  well  up  their  loins,  if  they  would  not  he 
outstripped  in  the  race,  on  which,  we  rejoice  lo  see, 
our  noble  godmother  has,  at  length,  zealously  and 
resolutely  entered.  Massachusetts,  tried  as  she  is  ou 
the  course,  would  do  well  to  look  Lo  herself.  But 
with  her,  comparison  is  not  fair.  Let  her  stand 
alone  on  the  pinnacle  she  has  raised,  reverence  pla- 
ces her  above  envy,  ii  we  may  borrow  a phrase 
from  Lucan,  she  may  cease  to  Lie  a soldier,  but  never 
an  example. ||  Beiween  France  and  New  York  the 
parallel  is  moiejust.  We  frittered  away  our  colonial 
existence  in  pilnul  squabbles  abuut  the  spoils  which 
fraud  and  brandy  wrung  from  me  natives.  Our  le- 
gislation was  about  patents,  not  auout  men;  lo  enrich 
the  few,  not  to  improve  the  many.  The  only  idea 
the  future  appears  to  have  suggested  to  our  fcSuluns, 
was  that  of  entails.  Children  would,  of  course, 
grow  of  themselves,  as  well  among  English  arid 
Dutch,  as  among  the  Mohawks;  estates  alone  requir- 
ed the  nursing  arm  of  the  law.  We  resist  the  temp, 
talion  to  pursue  lurlher  a picture,  which  should  ue 
drawn  al  lull  length  by  a competent  hand,  if  it  be 
only  lo  show  how  the  seeds  were  sown  of  Me  bitter 
lruil  we  have  now  to  gather,  and  which,  but  for  the 
gralling  of  New  England,  would  perhaps,  by  lins 
time,  have  gangrened  to  Me  core  Ihe  uody  politic  and 
social.  Suthce  it  that  in  1789,  we  were,  with  re- 
spect tojiopular  education,  no  more  advanced  than 
France.  Not  till  April  19,  1795,  was  the  statute 
passed,  which  eslaolished  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  New  Yoik  as  an  experiment  tor  live  years; 

*Recueil  des  An.  Lois  Franc,  vol.  1,  p.  39. 

tlh.  p.  51. 

tfiisi.  Pnrlem  de  la  Rev.  Franc,  vol.  I,  p.  346. 

^Col.  laws,  chap.  XXL,  pp.  73,  74. 

IIOol.  laws,  p.  186.  Bancroft  1,  488. 


not  as  an  institution  which  must  live  as  long  as  lib- 
erty,  1647 — 1795!  a century  and  a half  behind  Mas- 
sachusetts! I he  jest  that  Boston  became  known  to 
the  capita)  of  New  York  in  1840,  was  not  so  much 
of  an  anachronism  after  all. 

.o  return  to  France.  Since  1830,  the  progress  nf 
popular  iiistt  notion  in  that  country  has  been  all  its 
friends  could  wish;  greater,  certainly,  than  they  ven- 
tmed  to  hope.  1 lie  attention  it  has  received  from 
the  authorities,  redeems  in  some  degree  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  July,  backslidings  from  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  that  exigencies  of  stale  can- 
not wholly  justify,  nor  admiration  of  the  consum- 
mate policy  of  the  king  of  the  French  induce  the  fast 
Iriends  of  the  revolution  fully  lo  pardon. 

During  the  forty  ^ears  which  succeeded  1 789 
much  was  attempted  a id  but  little  elfeeled  for  pub’ 
lie  education.  Various  plans  were  proposed,  many 
measures  were  tried.  1 roui  want  ol  perseverance 
or  want  of  funds,  the  success  was  mediocre.  M. 
Villemain  informs  us  it  was  not  till  June,  1833,  that 
a system  at  once  comprehensive  and  efficient  was 
adopted,  whose  results  are  highly  satisfactory  alrea- 
dy, and  must,  at  no  distant  day,  embrace  ail  France. 
Primary  or  common  school  instruction,  lie  adds,  lias 
grown  lo  be  of  such  importance  in  that  country,  as  to 
be  now  considered  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  public  service;  arid  the  elforts  to  promote  it  of 
the  present  government,  prove,  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, a constant  and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  true  wel- 
fare  of  the  people;  and  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  honorable  characteristics  of  kin"-  Louis  Phil- 
lippe’s  reign. 

We  reserve  for  a second  article  some  interesting 
statistical  information  concerning  common  schools  in 
France,  when  we  have  extracted  or  prepared  from 
the  report  of  M.  Villemain. 

[Jlrgus. 

41  Stabat  diversa  viclao  jam  parte  Carinas 
Infelix  Argi  genitor;  non  ille  juventaj 
Tempore,  Phoenicia  ulli  ccssurus  in  arinis: 

Vicium  cevo  eecidit  robur,  fes.susque  senecta 
Liemplum  non  miles  crat.  Pnarsal  111,726-730 


. — .j  un  i t-uiurAN  x, 

We  find  in  the  Cleveland  Piain  Dealer,  the  fob 
lowing  historical  sketch  of  this  famous  company 
that  exercises  such  a vast  influence  on  the  northern 
portion  of  this  continent,  and  on  whose  account  our 
relations  with  England  are  in  such  a disturbed  state 

I lie  Plain  Dealer’s  sketch  is  doubtless  correct  in 

the  main,  but  we  question  somewhat  its  assertion 
that  American  citizens  are  liable  to  be  arrested  on 
their  own  territory,  &c.  If  this  is  so,  it  ,s  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  facts  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic before.  But  it  may  be  that  ail  that  is  said 
about  the  arrest,  trial,  and  hanging  of  American  cit- 
izens, &c.  is  nothing  more  than  the  interfering  by 
the  Cleveland  editor  of  possible  occurrences  from 
the  .act  that  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Fur  company 
have  been  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  it  is  in- 
credible that  they  have  ever  attempted  to  exercise 
to  the  extent  alleged  the  powers  ascribed  to  them, 
but  il  so,  the  act  should  receive  the  prompt  attention 
ot  our  government.  [Buffalo  Com.  Mv. 

‘A  hundred  and  forly  years  ago,  or  more,  Cnarles 

II  chartered  the  “Hudson’s  bay  company,”  and  gave 
it  exclusive  privileges  of  establishing  trading  facto- 
ries on  Hudson’s  bay,  and  its  tributary  rivers.  It 
took  possession  of  the  territory,  and  enjoyed  its  trade 
will, out  opposition,  till  1787,  when  a rival  company 

the  “North  American  Fur  company  of  Canada,” 
sprung  up.  This  latter  was  composed  entirely  of 
Canadians,  and  was  noted  for  its  energy  and  enter- 
prise,  i he  jealousies  naturally  aribin^  between  ri- 
vals, led  to  the  most  barbarous  battles,  and  the  sack- 
ing  and  burning  of  each  other’a  posts.  In  1821,  par- 
liament interfered  and  consolidated  them  imo’  one 

under  the  title  of  the  “Hudson’s  bay  company.” 

They  occupy  a vast  country,  and  their  operations 
are  those  of  a vast  monopoly.  All  the  British  pos- 
sessions north  of  the  Canadas  to  the  Arctic  ocean  are 
their  hunting  and  trapping  grounds.  They  have  leas- 
ed  for  twenty  years  from  1S4U,  all  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica, except  the  post  of  Sitka.  Thus  this  powerful 
company  control  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  soil  of 
Me  globe.  Its  capitalists  arc  m England,  and  its 
board  of  managers  transact  their  business  at  the 
“Hudson’s  bay  house,”  in  London.  This  board  buy 
all  the  goods,  and  ship  them  lo  the  territory — sell  ihe 
furs,  and  transact  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  ex- 
cept the  actual  business  of  collecting  lurs  in  their 
territory.  'The  annual  value  of  their  peltries  is  about 
a million  of  dollars.  The  nett  protit  of  the  fur  trade 
is  immense.  The  shares  of  the  company’s  stock, 
which  originally  cost  one  hundred  pounds,  are  at  one 
hundred  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  dividends  range 
from  ten  per  cent,  upwards,  and  this  loo,  while  they 
are  creating  an  immense  iund,  to  be  expended  in 
keeping  oilier  persons  out  of  the  trade. 
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In  1811,  the  American  Pacific  Fur  company,  ol 
whom  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  prime  mover,  built 
Fort  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In 
1813,  during  the  last  war,  this  American  company 
sold  all  its  establishments  in  Oregon  to  the  British 
company — now  the  Hudson’s  bay  company.  In  the 
same  year,  a British  sloop  of  war  entered  the  Colum- 
bia, and  formally  took  possession  of  Fort  Astoria  and 
changed  its  name  to  Fort  George.  In  1818,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  England  surrendered  this  Fort  to 
our  government.  Then  it  was  by  the  same  treaty, 
that  British  subjects  were  granted  the  same  rights  of 
trade  and  settlement  in  Oregon  as  belonged  to  the 
citizens  of  this  republic,  for  ten  years.  In  1827,  this 
stipulation  was  indefinitely  extended,  and  cannot 
cea=e  to  be  in  force  till  after  twelve  mouth’s  notice. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Hudson’s  bay 
company  came  into  Oregon.  <The  value  of  fur9 
which  are  annually  collected  in  Oregon  by  this  com- 
pany, is  about  $140,000  in  the  London  market.  Par- 
liament extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian 
couits  over  the  country  occupied  by  these  fur  tra- 
ders, whether  it  were  ‘owned’  or  ‘claimed,  by  Great 
Britain.’  Under  this  act,  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
fur  company  were  appointed  juctices,  and  empower- 
ed to  entertain  prosecutions  for  minor  offences — ar- 
rest and  send  to  Canada  criminals  of  a higher  order 
— and  try,  render  judgment,  and  grant  execution  in 
civil  suits,  and  to  imprison  debtors  in  their  forts  and 
jails 

So  it  is  that  the  trade,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  Oregon,  are  he  Id  by  British  subjects; 
that  American  citizens  are  deprived  by  a monopoly 
of  their  commercial  rights — that  they  are  liable  to 
be  arrested  on  their  own  territory  by  officers  of  Brit- 
ish courts,  tried  in  the  American  domain  by  British 
judges,  and  imprisoned  or  hung,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  British  empire,  for  acts  done  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  republic.” 


AN  INCENDIARY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  London  Colonial  Magazine  of  a late  dale  con- 
tains a most  infamous  and  incendiary  article  in  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  Slates.  It  breathes 
a bitter  and  deadly  spirit  against  this  country,  and 
says  in  so  many  words  that  “a  war  with  America 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  good.”  We  quote  a 
few  of  the  most  offensive  passages — but  think  it 
right  to  add,  that  the  tone  of  this  Magazine  is  rare 
as  relates  to  the  British  press  generally.  The  Lon- 
don Times,  and  one  or  two  other  high  tory  journals, 
are  full  of  violence  and  bluster — but  many  of  the 
English  journals,  while  they  contend  for  the  claims 
of  their  own  country  with  regard  to  Oregon, depre- 
cate a war  between  Great  Britian  and  the  U.  States, 
as  a calamity  of  the  most  appalling  character,  and 
one  that  would  disgrace  civilization  and  the  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live.  The  truth  is,  both  na- 
tions would  suffer  in  almost  every  sense  by  such  a 
conflict,  while  humanity  would  look  upon  the  unna- 
tural scene  convulsed  with  horror.  Let  it  be  avoid 
ed  say  we — as  it  doubtless  can  be,  and  with  honor. 
Let  the  two  countries,  instead  of  assailing  and  in- 
sulting each  other,  pursue  a manly,  a magn  jnimous, 
and  Christian  course.  Instead  of  fostering  preju- 
dice and  ill-will,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  enlightened 
and  well-tempered  press  of  both  sides,  to  assist  their 
respective  governments  in  all  proper  inodes  of  ho- 
norable and  amicable  adjustment. 

A very  different  policy,  however,  seems  to  influ- 
ence the  Colonial  Magazine,  as  the  reader  will  readi- 
ly infer  after  the  perusal  of  the  following — 

‘‘Never  before  were  the  states  of  the  union  in  a 
worse  condition  for  carrying  on  a war;  never,  since 
the  celebrated  peace  of  1814,  was  England  better 
fitted,  in  respect  either  of  population,  money,  or  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  for  sustaining  it. 

“The  Americans  are  at  the  present  time  divided 
against  themselves;  nearly  one  half  are  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  executive;  and  how  soon  would  the 
opposition  preponderate,  if  defeat  and  invasion  were 
to  attend  an  ill-adv  ised  war!  Commerce,  on  which 
they  now  mainly  depend,  would  be  destroyed,  and 
more  injury  done  by  a three  years’  war,  than  thirty- 
years  of  peace  would  serve  to  restore.  Their  coun- 
try would  indeed  be  encompassed  by  arnfies — by 
armies  of  enemies;  the  Mexicans  on  one  side,  irri- 
tated at  the  annexation  of  a country  which  they 
claim  as  their  own;  Texas  in  a stale  of  civil  war- 
fare— as  it  would  soon  be,  if  the  party  now  opposed 
to  the  incorporation  with  the  states,  found  that  their 
voice  was  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  din  of  warfare; 
the  Indians  prowling  round  the  borders,  maddened 
by  injury,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  would  render  their 
enmity  almost  as  fearful  to  the  Americans  as  their 
friendship  was  serviceable  on  the  occasion  of  the 
war  with  England  for  independence.  Canada  on  the 
north,  under  the  administration  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  governors,  v/ho,  possessing  the  voice  of  the  ma- 


jority of  the  inhabitants,  and  those  too,  the  most 
powerful,  might  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
England,  or  any  other  state,  well  try  the  boasted 
strength  of  this  self-sufficient  republic,  with  a large 
sea-board  defended  by  an  insufficient  navy,  which, 
though  superior  in  equipment  and  discipline,  would 
stand  but  a small  chance  against  the  matchless  navy 
of  Britain;  add  to  this  a negro  population  in  a stale 
of  slavery,  who,  if  their  independence  were  declar- 
ed, would  rise  to  man,  and  retaliate  on  their  late 
masters,  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  under  them, 
and  we  have  enumerated  without  exaggeration  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  will  labor.” 

“The  commerce,  too,  of  England  would  be  but  lit- 
tle injured  by  a war;  no  American  vessel  could  pass 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  our  trade  with  India, 
China,  Australia,  &c.,  could  be  as  easily  carried  on 
over  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  as  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  indeed,  the  trade  of  no  Eupropean  nation 
would  be  materially  injured,  for  America  would  soon 
have  enough  to  do  to  guard  her  own  shores,  instead 
of  carrying  the  war  across  the  Atlantic  and  making 
reprisals  on  ours.  A few  privateers  might  at  first  be 
started;  but  when  these  were  captured,  no  others 
would  be  found  to  fill  their  places,  for  the  condition 
of  America  would  soon  become  so  desperate  as  to 
preclude  others  from  engaging  in  so  hazardous  an 
adventure,  and  every  vessel  that  could  be  made 
available  for  war,  would  be  pressed  into  the  govern- 
ment service.  Then,  again,  the  English  people  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  anxious  that  a war  should  take 
place,  in  order  that  the  disgrace  of  Bunker’s  Hill 
may  be  wiped  out.  America  has  long  insulted  us, 
and  pacific  answers  have  alone  been  returned.  The 
British  lion  lias,  however,  but  slumbered,  and  it  was 
not  the  first  bark  of  the  cur  that  could  disturb  his  re- 
pose; but  when  he  is  roused  and  awakes,  he  is  prepared 
for  every  danger,  ready  for  every  foe,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  insult  without  repaying  it  with  interest. 

‘■The  feelings,  too,  which  are  now  awakened  will 
not  wear  off  It  is  true  there  are  some  few  among 
us  who,  living  but  for  their  day,  and  having  no  care 
for  their  children,  or  their  children’s  children  who 
shall  come  after  them,  think  we  can  gain  nothing, 
while  we  risk  a great  deal,  with  a certainty  of  some 
loss  by  going  to  war — never  reflecting  that  the  feel- 
ings of  haired  which  are  nurtured  in  the  breasts  of 
her  citizens  will  go  on  increasing  in  rancour  if  not 
stifled,  whilst  their  strength  also  must  increase  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  that  of  England  can, 
from  the  extent  of  territory  populated  by  emigration 
from  these  very  shores;  and  we  tell  such  short  sight- 
ed mortals,  that  it  is  belter  to  crush  a single  foe,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  several  to  be  let  loose  at  once. 
Who  thinks,  knowing  any  thing  of  foreign  policy, 
that  peace  with  France  will  continue  three  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  present  king?  And  with  France 
on  her  side,  America  might  indeed  try  the  strength 
of  England.  A war  with  America  (if  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fearful  tain  of  outrage,  blood,  and  heath 
which  accompanies  it)  cannot  hut  be  productive  of 
good,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  consider  no  terms 
should  be  ofleied  which  would  serve  but  to  delay  Us 
coming,  when  we  might  not  be  so  well  provided  to 
meet  ns  approaches,  and  when  the  catalogue  of 
death  and  suffering  would  be  only  increased. 

“England  has  said  siie  will  maintain  her  right  to 
the  Oregon  territory;  to  give  it  up  would  be  to  make 
herself  despicable,  to  pave  the  way  lor  fresh  insults, 
and  render  her  children  no  longer  respected  where- 
ver they  journey;  to  maintain  it,  will  he  to  show  the 
world,  if  America  retract,  how  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  her  bombastic  threats.  If  she  continue 
headstrong  and  declare  war,  then  her  blood  be  on 
her  own  head;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  England  to  re- 
duce her  to  submission,  to  divide  the  power  so  un- 
justly abused.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  neither  the  government  nor 
the  people  of  England  participate  in  the  insolent 
spirit  of  the  article  quoted;  for,  followed  out  and 
acted  upon  by  the  British  ministers,  conflict  would 
indeed  be  inevitable.  Fortunately,  however,  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  press — the  advocates  of  war  and 
all  its  horrors,  exercise  little  influence  upon  the  en- 
lightened public  mind  of  either  country. 

[ BicknclL's  Reporter. 

From  the  Washington  Union. 

Great  Britain  had  better  pursue  the  advice  of  the 
Scriptures — take  the  beam  out  ol  her  own  eye,  be- 
fore she  spies  the  mote  in  ours.  Her  illiberal  press 
is  constantly  complaining  of  our  progress,  our  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  our  alleged  ambition.  She  for- 
gets that  we  but  wish  to  reacquire  Texas  which  was 
once  ours;  and  to  assert  our  just  rights  over  Oregon. 
She  “remembers  to  forget,”  too,  her  own  ambitious 
and  insatiable  thirst  for  power — the  commercial 
points  she  has  acquired — the  territory  she  is  con- 
stantly acquiring  in  the  east.  In  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  her  spirit  of  aggrandizement  is  forever  at 
work,  and,  year  after  year,  addiDg  state  after  state, 


and  kingdom  after  kingdom,  to  the  circle  of  her  ex- 
tensive dominions.  She  acquires  Affghanistan,  Scin- 
de,  Pun  jaub,  &c.,  &c.,  to  her  extended  possessions; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  she  affects  to  be  horrified  at 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  We 
shall  republish  the  portrait  which  is  drawn  of  her 
Carthagenian  spirit  of  acquisition,  by  Mr.  Cushing; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  repeat  the  striking  view- 
presented  by  Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Missouri,  in  his  late 
speech  in  congress.  By  means  of  Gibraltar,  she 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  south- 
ern Europe,  and  northwestern  Africa;  by  Malta  and 
the  Ionian  islands,  the  Archipelago,  Egypt,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  empire;  by  St.  Helena,  the 
South  Atlantic;  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  south 
and  southeast  coast  of  Africa  up  to  the  Red  sea. — 
Thus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowlin,  “surrounding  this 
whole  continent,  at  every  available  point,  with  her 
fortifications  from  Malta  to  Capetown;”  by  the  isle 
of  France,  the  Indian  ocean;  and  by  Hindostan  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  destiny  of  southern  Asia, 
from  Persia  to  China,  and  the  Indian  ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  by  her  possessions  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  empire  of  Burmah;  and  by  Australia,  she  has  a 
key  to  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Indies.  Upon  our 
own  coast,  she  surrounds  us  with  a chain  of  milita- 
ry possessions  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ber- 
muda, in  the  latitude  of  Savannah  and  Trinidad, 
near  the  continent  of  South  America.  To  complete 
her  power  over  North  America,  she  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  some  century  before, 
under  Drake,  a foothold  upon  the  possessions  of 
Spain  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


ERRORS  IN  SIXTH  CENSUS. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  alledged 
errors  of  the  Sixth  Census. 

February  12,  1845 — Read  and  referred  to  the  select 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  that 
subject. 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  February  8th,  1845.  \ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  28th  ult.  directing  the 
secretary  of  state  “to  inform  this  house  if  any,  and 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
errors  imputed  to  the  last  census  by  the  memorials 
of  Edward  Jarvis,  Win.  Bringham,  and  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  and  of  Thomas  Earle  and  others,  pre- 
sented to  this  house  at  its  last  session,  praying  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
last  census,  and  which  memorials  were  referred  to, 
and  reported  upon  by  the  select  committee  on  statis- 
tics, be  correct  or  not;  and  whether  the  result  of  the 
inquiry,  necessary  for  that  purpose,  has  been  such  as 
to  impeach  or  not,  the  general  correctness  of  the 
same,” — I have  the  honor  to  slate,  that  I deemed 
it  to  be  my  duty,  as  the  correctness  of  the  late  cen- 
sus had  been  questioned  during  the  la9t  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  errors  imputed  to  it  had  received, 
to  a certain  extent  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  house,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
department  could,  with  propriety,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  errors  imputed  to  that  important 
statistical  document,  on  which  the  distribution  of 
power  among  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  for  the  time,  must  so  much  de- 
pend, were  well-founded  or  not.  For  this  purpose,  I 
employed  Wm,  A.  Weaver,  Esq.,  as  a person  in 
every  way  well  qualified  to  perform  the  task  of 
making  a thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  He 
was  originally  appointed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Webster,  to  superintend  the  taking  of 
the  late  census,  including  the  correction  of  the  returns 
of  the  marshals,  and  of  the  proofs  of  the  printed 
documents.  The  memorials  addressed  to  Congress, 
impeaching  its  correctness,  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  reference  to  them,  were  placed  in  his 
hands,  with  the  direction  to  give  the  subject  a tho- 
rough and  impartial  investigation,  and  to  report  the 
result  to  the  department. 

A copy  of  his  report  is  herewith  enclosed,  which 
will  furnish  the  information  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house. 

It  would  seem,  from  its  statements,  that  great  and 
unusual  care  was  taken  in  order  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  late  census;  and  that  many  items  charged  as 
errors  in  it  by  the  memorialists,  are,  in  fact,  errors 
on  their  part;  while,  as  tne  greater  part  of  the  resi- 
due, it  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  they  be  errors 
or  not.  Many  items,  for  instance,  charged  as  errors 
under  the  head  of  “education,”  involve  mere  ques- 
tions of  classification;  and  whether  they  be  errors  or 
not,  depends  on  the  fact,  whether  the  classification 
adopted  by  the  marshals,  or  by  the  memorialists,  be 
that  intended  by  the  act  providing  for  the  taking  of 
the  census. 

But,  as  the  great  object  of  the  memorialists,  in 
imputing  gross  and  glaring  errors  to  the  late  census, 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  its  credit,  because  it  exhibits 
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the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  non-slave- 
holding states  to  be  so  much  worse  than  that  of  the 
slaves  of  the  other  states,  in  reference  to  the  far 
greater  prevalence  of  insanity,  blindness,  deafness, 
and  dumbness,  comparatively,  among  the  former 
than  the  latter,  the  report  has  given  this  part  of 
the  subject  a more  full  and  thorough  examination. 

The  result  would  seem  fully  to  sustain  the  correct- 
ness of  the  census  on  this  highly  important  point. — 
After  examining  and  pointing  out,  in  detail,  the  erro- 
neous statements  and  conclusions  of  the  memorialists, 
it  proceeds  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  the  census 
in  this  respect,  by  evidence  drawn  from  the  prece- 
ding census  in  1830.  That  provided  for  taking  the 
number  afflicted  by  the  same  diseases,  omitting  that 
of  insanity.  Table  marked  A,  (included  in  the  re- 
port,) lormed  from  the  returns  of  the  two,  omitting 
cases  of  insanity  in  the  latter,  exhibits  their  compara- 
tive results  as  to  the  number  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  it,  that  the 
census  of  1830  strikingly  confirms,  throughout  the 
late  census,  as  to  the  far  greater  prevalence  of  these 
diseases  among  the  free  blacks  of  the  non  slavehold- 
ing states,  compared  with  the  slaves  of  the  other 
states.  But,  as  conclusive  as  this  collateral  evidence 
may  be  regarded,  it  is  not  more  so  than  that  drawn 
from  a different  source.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connexion  between  extreme  physical 
wretchedness  and  crime.  The  same  causes  which 
produce  the  one,  will  the  other.  In  order  to  bring 
this  test  to  bear,  a correspondence  was  opened  with 
the  proper  state  authorities,  with  a view  to  obtain 
authentic  statements  as  to  the  number  of  white  and 
colored  convicts,  including  both  sexes,  in  their  respec- 
tive state  prisons,  for  the  year  1840  and  the  subse- 
quent years.  Table  marked  B,  gives  the  results,  as 
far  as  statements  have  been  furnished  for  1840,  the 
year  the  census  was  taken.  Like  table  A,  it  strongly 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  late  census,  by  show- 
ing that  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  the  negroes 
of  the  non-slaveholding  stales,  compared  with  the 
slaves  of  the  slave-holding  states,  is  not  less  striking 
than  the  greater  prevalence  of  disease,  as  exhibited 
by  the  same  document. 

On  a review  of  the  whole,  two  conclusions,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  found  lo  follow  inevitably.  The  one 
is,  that  the  correctness  of  the  late  census,  in  exhibi- 
ting a far  greater  prevalence  of  the  diseases  of  insa- 
nity, bliudness,  deafness,  and  dumbness,  stands  unim- 
peachable? That  it  may  contain  errors,  more  or  less, 
is  hardly  to  be  doubled.'  it  would  be  a miracle  if 
such  a document,  with  so  many  figures  and  entries, 
did  not.  But  that  they  have,  if  they  exist,  materially 
affected  the  correctness  of  the  general  result,  would 
seem  hardly  possible.  Nothing  but  that  the  truth  is 
so,  would  seem  capable  of  explaiming  the  fact,  that, 
in  all  the  non  slaveholding  slates,  without  exception, 
the  census  exhibits,  uniformity’,  a far  greater  com- 
parative prevalence  of  these  diseases  among  the  free 
blacks,  than  among  the  slaves  of  the  other  states. — 
They  are,  indeed,  vastly  more  so  among  the  most  fa- 
vorable of  the  former,  than  in  the  least  favorable  of 
the  latter.  If  to  this  be  added  the  c5Loborative 
evidence  furnished  by  the  census  of  1830,  and  the  re- 
turns furnished  by  the  slates  showing  a like  greater 
prevalence  of  crime,  as  has  been  shown,  the  conclu- 
sion would  seem  to  be  altogether  irresistible.  Why 
the  fact  should  be  so,  is  a question  of  deep  import. — 
Without  undertaking  to  investigate  it,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, that  the  cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  be 
deep  and  durable.  None  ether  can  account  lor  the 
uniformity  of  its  operation  through  so  many  slates; 
respectively,  of  such  wide  extent,  and  placed  is  such 
different  conditions. 

The  other  conclusion,  not  less  irresistible,  is,  that 
so  far  from  bettering  the  condition  of  the  negro  or 
African  race,  by  changing  the  relation  between  it 
and  the  European,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  slavehold- 
ing states,  it  would  render  it  far  -worse.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  to  them  a curse  instead  of  a blessing. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant.  J.C.  CALHOUN. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Jones, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Great  Britain.  Aesessmenl  of  property.  The  grand 
total  annual  value  of  real  assessed  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$429,013,775. 

Comparative  statistics  of  half  a century.  We  copy 
the  following  statistical  statements  lrom  the  British 
Quarterly  Review. 

In  1784,  the  total  official  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  lrom  Great  Bri- 
tain was  <£11,255,057;  in  1843,  the  official  value  was 
.£117,574,563,  and  the  declared  value  =£51,932,996. 
Increase  on  the  latter  361  per  cent. 

From  1776  to  1780,  the  average  annual  import  of 
cotton  wool  in  Great  Britain  was  6,766,613  lbs.;  in 
1843,  theequantity  entered  for  consumption  in  the 


United  Kingdom  was  583,909,184  lbs.  Increase 
8,549  per  cent. 

The  official  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  was  £.355.060,  in  1780;  in  1843,  the 
official  value  was  £82,165,291,  and  the  declared 
value  £23,443,039.  Increase  73,045  per  cent,  on 
the  official,  and  6,503  per  cent,  on  the  declared  value. 

The  import  of  foreign  sheep’s  wool  was  2,487,332 
lbs.  in  1781;  in  1843,  the  quantity  of  foreign  and 
colonial  wool  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  48,556,820  lbs. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  was  es- 
timated, in  1781,  as  being  of  the  total  yearly  value 
of  1.2,640,000,  in  1840,  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  it, 
including  Ireland  at  the  value  of  1.10,000,000  or 
1.12,000,000. 

Lancashire  contained  297.400  inhabitants  in  1750, 
and  1,667,054  in  1841.  Increase,  461  per  cent,  in 
ninety-one  years. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  contained  565,282 
inhabitants  in  1801,  and  1,154,104  in  1841.  Increase 
105  per  cent,  in  forty  years. 

The  parish  of  Manchester  contained  41,032  inha- 
bitants in  1774,  and  353,390  in  1841.  Increase,  762 
per  cent,  in  sixty-seven  years. 

Preston  contained  6,600  persons  in  1780,  and 
50,131  in  1841.  Increase,  755  percent,  in  sixty-one 
years. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  7,227,- 
586  m 7770,  and  16,071.757  in  1841.  Increase  8,844,- 
171,  or  132  per  cant,  in  seventy-one  years,  of  which 
by  very  far  the  largest  portion  is  in  the  manufactur- 
ing commercial  districts. 
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Our  ikon  interests.  The  present  condition  of 
the  iron  interests  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
is  among  the  wonders  of  commercial  fluctuation. 
From  a long  depression,  dragging  on  for  years  with 
the  most  discouraging  results,  it  has  suddenly  burst 
forth  into  almost  boundless  prosperity,  so  as  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  leading  branches  of  busmsss, 
and  immensely  profitable.  In  Europe  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand,  though  prices  have  al- 
most doubled;  and  in  this  country  there  is  the  great- 
est activity  in  the  market,  even  at  more  than  fair 
remunerating  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
last  year  not  less  than  350,01)0  tons  of  iron  were 
produced  in  the  United  Stales,  all  of  which,  and 
much  more  was  consumed;  and  the  product  of  tne 
present  year  cannot  fail  largely  to  exceed  that 
amount,  as  every  establishment  in  the  country  is  now 
pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  new  ones  aie  go- 
ing into  operation  daily.  In  Pennsylvania  particu- 
larly an  extraordinary  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
business.  Our  numerous  iron  districts  have  assum- 
ed new  life  and  energy;  and  the  groaning  of  mighty 
engines  and  the  light  of  glowing  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills  can  almost  be  heard  and  seen  from  one  es- 
tablishment to  another,  so  thickly  are  they  located 
along  the  Wyoming  valley  arid  the  Susquehanna, — 
8nd  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state,  where  va- 
luable deposites  of  rich  iron  ore  have  been  disco- 
vered, the  same  activity  is  perceptible,  marked  on 
every  hand  by  the  exhibition  of  well-directed  enter- 
prise and  skill,  and  accomplishing  in  months  what 
would  formerly  have  been  considered  the  labor  of 
years; — yet  notwithstanding  all  this  energy  and  en- 
terprize,  there  still  exists  an  inability  to  supply  the 
demand,  so  far  are  the  orders  in  ad  vance  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  making  of  iron  with  anthracite  coal,  which 
commenced  in  this  country  about  five  years  ago,  has 
greatly  augmented  the  amount  of  iron  produced;  and 
the  superior  quality  of  this  iron  for  eastings,  the 
cheap  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  the  manufacture  may  be  carried,  has 
added  new  value  to  the  resources  of  our  state,  and 
most  render  the  article,  at  no  distant  day,  one  of 
extensive  importation.  Of  the  whole  amount  pro- 
duced in  this  country  during  the  last  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  225,000  tons  were  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  present  indications,  if  no 
check  is  given  to  trade,  the  make  for  this  year  will 
amount  to  300,000  tons.  Even  if  it  were  more  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  for  there  is  indeed  no  limit 
to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people.  Almost 
every  mail  orings  the  intelligence  of  the  erection  of 
some  new  furnace  or  rolling-mill,  or  the  blowing  in 
of  some  one  that  has  long  been  out  of  blast, — all 
lending  to  show  how  rapidly  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  our  old  commonwealth  are  being  deve- 
loped. Wc  had  laid  aside  a number  of  these  ex- 
tracts, and  in  fact  had  almost  forgotten  them,  when 
the  subject  was  brought  to  mind  by  observing  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Luzerne  Democrat , a notice  of  the 
completion  of  the  extensive  rolling-mill  of  T.  T. 
Fayne,  Esq.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre.  These 
works  are  leased  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Murdock  & 


Co.,  of  New  York,  for  manufacturing  the  pigs  made 
at  their  furnaces  in  Danville.  It.  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est establishments  in  the  country  and  cost  $75,000. 
Its  size  is  285  feet  by  184.  The  refiners  are  50  feet 
by  59.  The  nail  factory  is  75  feet  by  44.  In  the 
mill  are  two  engines,  one  of  90  and  one  of  60  horse 
power.  The  larger  one  drives  two  sheet  iron  milL, 
forge  rolls  and  hammer;  audit  is  contemplated  to 
add  to  the  machinery,  one  of  Burden’s  rotary 
squeezers.  The  smaller  one  drives  a large  mer- 
chant mill,  a rod  and  hoop  mill,  fans  for  the  furna- 
ces and  blowing  cylinders  for  refinery,  &c.  There 
are  9 heating  furnaces  and  7 double  puddling  furna- 
ces. Attached  to  one  of  the  refiners,  constructed  on 
a new  plan,  and  capable  of  making  20  Ions  per  day 
of  refuted  iron,  is  a melting  furnace  tapping  into  the 
refinery.  The  nai!  machines,  twenty  five  in  num- 
ber, are  driven  by  ari  engine  of  twenty-five  horse 
power;  they  now  produce  30  tons  of  nails  per  week, 
1,560  tons  per  annum,  and  give  employment  to  31 
men.  The  yearly  product  of  these  works,  in  manu- 
factured iron  and  nails,  including  all  .the  various 
kinds  of  iron  found  in  any  market,  from  nail-rods  to 
cable  iron,  is  estimated  at  8,000  tons.  The  number 
ol  hands  now  employed  in  the  establishment  is  250. 

The  stupendous  iron  works  of  the  Montour  iron 
company,  at  Danville,  are  in  active  operation.  They 
are  putting  up  a new  and  extensive  rolling  null, 260 
feet  by  160,  and  in  addition  ■ to  extending  their 
branch  railroads  to  the  limestone  quarries,  have  un- 
der contract  one  hundred  and  twenty  dwelling  houses 
for  their  workmen.  There  are  now  four  anthracite 
furnaces  in  constant  blast  at  Danville,  three  of  them 
belonging  to  Leavitt,  Murdock  & Co.,  and  one  run 
by  the  Messrs.  Groves,  anil  Mr.  Brevoort  of  the 
former  firm  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  another.  Each  of  the  large  furnaces  of  Leavitt, 
Murdock  & Co.,  yield  99  tons  weekly  and  the  smal- 
ler one  50,  making  230  tons  per  week— and  11,960 
tons  per  year.  Dsductiug  one- fourth  of  this  amount 
for  castings  made  at  the  taps,  will  leave  in  pigs 
8,970  tons.  Allowing  a loss  of  17  per  cent,  (and  it 
varies  from  15  to  17,)  on  8,970  of  pigs  in  manufac- 
turing it  into  merchant  iron,  would  be  1,524  tons;  so 
that  the  product  of  these  three  furnaces  alone  in 
pigs,  would  yield  in  merchant  iron  7,446  tons,  and 
the  same  calculation  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
other  furnaces,  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  there  are 
several,  and  all  of  the  largest  class. 

The  Venango  Democrat,  of  a late  date  says: — 
“Within  two  weeks  we  have  seen  three  new  furna- 
ces for  making  iron,  commenced  on  Sugar  Creek,  in 
this  county.  The  first  at  Russelville,  by  Potter  & 
Lea,  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county;  the  next,  a 
3hort  distance  below  Cooperstoivn,  by  A.  W.  Porter, 
and  the  third  by  Williams,  Jack  & Robinson,  one 
mile  above  Cooperstown.  Immense  beds  of  excel- 
lent iron  ore  have  been  found  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  each  establishment.” 

The  Clarion  Democrat,  says  half  a dozen  new  fur- 
naces are  in  progress,  or  are.  soon  to  be  commenced, 
in  Clarion  county  alone,  besides  two  large  ones  al- 
ready in  operation,  owned  by  Messrs.  Kerr  & Has- 
son, and  Arnold  Plumer  & Co.,  both  of  which  are 
turning  out  large  quantities  of  iron  daily. 

In  Armstrong  county,  also,  several  new  furnaces 
are  about  being  erected.  [ Pennsylvanian . 

Hemp  agency  for  Kentucky.  Louisville,  May 
18,  1845.  In  conformity  to  a resolution  of  congress 
establishing  a hemp  agency  in  Kentucky,  and  in  Mis- 
souri, the  undersigned  has  received  the  appointment 
for  Kentucky.  That  the  public  may  be  informed  of 
the  objects  the  department  has  in  view,  1 subjoin 
the  instructions  just  received.  It  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  much  solicitude  is  evinced  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  secure  a full  supply  of  hemp,  of  the 
quality  indispensable  for  its  use. 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Equipment, 
April  10th,  1845. 

Sir.  The  measures  adopted  by  congress  in  relation 
to  the  purchase  of  American  water-rotted  hemp,  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  views  entertained  of  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  a supply  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  navy 

Your  appointment  as  agent  for  Kentucky,  under, 
authority  of  a resolution  of  congress,  is  intended  as 
one  of  the  means  of  securing  this  important  object. 

In  preparing  instruction  for  the  performance  of 
yoor  duty,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  se- 
cure all  practicable  information  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  to  supply  the  lu-mp,  and  lo  af- 
ford them  all  the  means  and  advantages  for  avoiding 
risk  and  expense,  which  may  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  our  vessels  and  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws,  that  the  hemp  shall  be  pro- 
cured by  contract;  and  the  advertisements  inviting 
proposals  have  been  issued.  You  will  perceive  by 
this  advertisement,  that  one  of  your  first  duties  will 
be  to  inspect  and  test  any  hemp  which  may  be  at 
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Louisville,  when  requested  by  a contractor,  arid  to 
furnish  him  with  every  information  in  your  power 
which  may  be  useful  to  him,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
per prep2  ration,  or  the  strength , or  other  qualities 
of  the  hemp  which  he  is  to  supply  for  the  navy. 

The  means  placed  at  your  disposition  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  samples  of  Riga  hemp,  which  you 
have  for  comparison,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  you  to 
furnish  such  information  to  contractors,  as  may  on 
the  one  hand  secure  them  against  the  loss  consequent 
on  sending  to  the  navy  yards,  an  article  that  will  not 
pass  the  required  inspection  there,  and  on  the  other, 
against  any  unnecessary  difficulty  in  finding  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  proper  quality.  „ 

It  is  considered  not  less  important  to  the  hemp- 
growers  themselves,  than  to  the  government,  that 
the  standaid  of  the  navy  hemp  should  be  kept  fully 
equal  to  any  imported  of  foreign  growth,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  excluding  the  foreign  article.  If 
this  standard  is  once  well  established,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  not  only  will  importations  cease, 
but  American  hemp  will  soon  form  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export  to  other  countries. 

Besides  the  foregoing  special  duties  with  refer- 
ence to  contractors.it  will  be  expected  of  you  to 
further  the  objects  of  government,  by  furnishing 
other  individuals  with  information  in  relation  to  the 
preparation  of  hemp,  or  by  examining  and  testing 
for  them  samples  which  they  may  send  to  Louisville 
or  to  other  places  where  you  have  the  means  of 
making  tests,  or  other  recommendations.  You  will 
also  endeavor  to  have  some  of  the  samples  of  Riga 
hemp,  with  which  you  have  been  furnished,  and  any 
other  useful  information  in  any  of  the  western  states, 
which  will  he  convenient  for  examination  by  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hemp. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  general  objects  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  more  special  service  required  by 
the  navy  department  useful  additions  or  modifica- 
tions of  these  instructions  will  no  doubt  present 
themselves  to  your  mind,  and  you  are  requested  to 
communicate  them  freely  for  the  consideration  of 
the  department. 

In  the  performance  of  your  duties,  the  strictest 
economy  is  to  be  practised,  and  no  expenses  incur- 
red without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  department, 
unless  the  expenditure  should  be  necessary  before 
an  answer  could  be  received  to  an  application. 

With  much  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

C.  MORRIS. 

Stir.  Lewis  Saunders,  Louisville , Ay. 

The  department  has  sent  to  this  agency  a sample 
of  Riga  Rien  hemp,  and  a sample  of  American  wa- 
ter-rolled hemp,  for  the  benefit  of  growers  and  deal- 
ers, by  the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  foreign 
article,  with  their  own.  Also,  an  apparatus  for  try 
ing,  testing  the  quality,  strength  of  rope  and  yarns, 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

Hemp  of  the  best  quality  only  will  be  bought  for 
the  use  of  the  navy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  persons 
entrusted  with  this  branch  of  the  service,  to  pro- 
cure the  best  article  to  be  had.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  the  production  of  our  own  country,  but  to 
secure  that  preference  it  must  be  a*  good  as  the  io 
reign.  The  farmers  of  Kentucky  can  grow  as  good 
hemp  as  can  be  desired,  yet  a very  small  proportion 
of  it  is  cured  and  dressed  suitably  for  the  navy. 
From  repeated  trials  in  the  navy , dew-rotted  hemp 
has  failed  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose.  Water- 
rotted  only  v\  ill  be  used,  and  that  of  the  best  quality; 
to  be  so  "classed,  it  must  be  umformily,  regularly 
rotted,  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  One  of  the  com- 
plaints 3gainst  Kentucky  water-rotted  hemp  is,  that 
a part  of  the  same  bale  is  too  much,  and  a part  not 
sufficiently  rotted;  impairing  its  strength— lessening 
its  value. 

Tt.e  best  of  the  foreign  hemp  (Riga  Rien,)  is 
about  four  and  a half  feet  in  length,  as  per  sample 
sent  to  this  agency,  from  the  Boston  navy  yard.  The 
average  of  Kentucky  hemp  is  much  longer.  Some 
experienced  hemp  growers  in  Keulucky  are  of  opi- 
ion  that  by  sowing  three  or  lour  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  on  rich  and  well  prepared  ground,  the 
vield  of  lint  would  be  heavier  and  not  so  long,  but 
of  superior  quality.  This  is  so  easily  tested  by  eve- 
ry farmer,  that  I recommend  a trial.  Experience 
is  the  best  guide.  LEWIS  SANDERS. 

The  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of  hemp, 
and  the  samples  of  Riga  Rien  hemp,  and  the  sam- 
ples of  American  water-rotted  hemp,  may  be  seen 
and  examined  at  James  Anderson  & Go’s  store,  on 
Main  street,  where  may  also  be  seen  other  varieties 
of  hemp. 

Any  person  can  have  the  quality  or  strength  of 
their  hemp  tested  (it  made  into  rope  or  yarns)  at 
any  time  on  application  to  the  Messrs.  Andersons, 
free  of  any  charge  whatever.  [Louisville  Dem- 

Lumber  business  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
Galena  Gazette  says:  “Few  persons  are  aware  of 


the  extent  of  the  lumber  business  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  A gentleman  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
facts:  On  the  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries,  there 
are  25  mills;  on  the  Chippewa,  6;  and  the  St.  Croix, 
4;  and  on  the  Black  River,  2.  These  mills  turn  out 
from  25  to  30,01)0,000  feet  sawed  lumber  annually, 
besides  a proportionate  quantity  of  shingles,  lath, 
&c.  A large  quantity  of  square  and  round  timber  is 
also  got  out,  and  floated  down  to  markets  and  mills 
below.  The  lumber  finds  markets  at  all  the  towns 
along  the  river  below  the  mills,  as  far  down  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sells  at  a average  price  of  about  $18  per 
thousand.  There  were  sold  in  this  city  alone  last 
year  about  3,000,000  feel  of  lumber,  at  an  average 
price  of  $14  per  thousand;  and  about  4,000,000 
shingles  and  laih,  at  from  $3  to  $3  25.  Square  tim- 
ber and  cedar  posts  form  also  a considerable  item  of 
trade,  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a mill  in  all 
this  country,  and  now  lumber  is  turned  out  to  the 
value  of  over  $400,000. 


NEW  ENGLAND  RAILWAYS. 


The  following  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  railways  of  New  England,  their  progress,  and 
the  character  of  their  system,  is  copied  from  the 
Albany  Argus: 

The  railroad  fever  rages  throughout  New  England 
with  unabated  intensity.  The  Maine  people  seem 
determined  to  go  at  something  on  a large  scale,  and 
they  have  now  a project  worthy  of  their  highest  en- 
terprize.  They  are  about  undertaking  a railroad 
between  Portland  and  Montreal-  The  distance  to 
the  Canada  line  is  about  140  miles,  and  the  estimat- 
ed cost  $2,500,000.  The  route  is  said  to  be  far 
more  favorable  than  was  anticipated.  From  the 
Canada  line  to  Montreal,  the  distance  is  about  120 
mile-.  This  part  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  capi- 
talists of  Canada.  As  an  instance  of  the  determined 
feeling  in  its  favor,  it  is  stated  that  $350,000  have 
been  subscribed  in  Montreal  for  this  purpose.  Part 
of  this  is  taken  by  London  capitalists,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Canada  lands.  The  Portlanders  alone  are 
now  raising  $500,000 — while  it  is  reasonably  hoped 
that  all  the  towns  on  the  route  will  subscribe  with 
the  same  liberality.  This  will  certainly  be  a railway, 
both  in  a military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Canada  as  well  as  the  U. 
States. 

In  New  Hnnpshire  the  feeling  is  aiso  deep  and 
pervading.  Several  railroad  charters  have  been  grant- 
ed; and  among  these  is  a liberal  charter,  which  will 
carry  through  the  Central  railway  from  Concord  to 
Lebanon  or  Haverhill.  This  road  would  nearly  bisect 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  contemplated  to  extend  it  to 
Burlington.  $400,000  of  the  slock  has  been  already 
taken. 

Massachusetts  is  also  alive  with  railroads.  The 
Springfield  and  Hartford  road  was  completed  in  De- 
cember last.  Its  length  26  miles,  is  run  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  This  shows  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  road.  The  extension  is  now  progressing 
from  Springfield  to  Northampton , and  it  will  be  open- 
ed throughout  the  whole  line  (20  miles)  by  next  fall. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  that  toad  to  Greenfield, 
20  miles  farther  up  the  Connecticut  river.  A charter 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  slock  is  mostly  taken. — 
The  grading  will  soon  commence. 

The  Plymouth  and  Boston  railway  (40  miles  in 
length,)  is  progressing  so  rapidly  as  to  be  ready  for 
travel  during  the  present  season.  The  Fall  River 
railway,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence,  will  be  in  operation  some 
time  in  June.  This  opens  a new  route  from  N.  York, 
by  way  of  the  Long  Island,  to  Boston.  A fine  line 
of  steamers  is  to  be  put  on  the  route  between  Green- 
port  and  Fall  River. 

But  the  great  enterprise  in  which  Boston  is  no  y 
engaged,  is  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railway, 
designed  to  connect  Boston  Bay  and  Lake  Champlain, 
and  ultimately  by  Plattsburgh  and  Ogdensburgti,  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ontario.  This  is 
a noble  enterprize,  fully  equal  to  the  Great  Western 
railway.  From  its  location,  it  may  be  deemed  an 
important  arm  of  national  defence.  The  first  link 
in  this  great  chain,  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg  (45 
miles,)  is  already  in  successful  operation.  Vigorous 
efforts  are  making  to  extend  it  from  Fitchburg  to  Brat- 
tleboro’.  The  cost  on  this  section  will  be  about  $1,- 
500,000.  $1,200,000  is  already  subscribed  in  Boston. 

This  is  considered  sufficient  to  ensure  its  comple- 
tion to  Brattleboro.’  From  that  jioiot,  the  Vermont- 
ers promise  to  carry  it  through  to  Burlington.  The 
whole  stock,  $1,000,000,  is  taken  for  an  extension  ol 
the  Fitchburgh  road  through  Winchendon,  Mass.,  and 
Keene,  N.  Hampshire,  to  the  Connecticut  river  at 
Bellows  Falls  m Vermont.  This  is  called  the  Che- 
shire road,  and  will  form  one  of  the  links  in  the  line 


between  Boston  and  Burlington.  The  grading  is  to 
commence  immediately,  and  the  s ails  will  be  laid  in 
the  spring  of  ’46.  Before  the  lapse  of  three  years, 
we  shall  see  the  iron  horse  making  his  daily  journey 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Boston  Bay,  and  then  soon 
after,  will  the  iron  band  be  joined  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Our  Connecticut  neighbors  are  as  usual  awake  to 
business  enterprize.  A road  is  contemplated  between 
Middletown  and  New  Haven.  The  capital  stock, 
$1,200,000  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  rail- 
way has  been  conditionally  subscribed.  This  is  a 
very  important  link  in  the  continuous  chain  from 
Portland  to  Washington.  The  subscribers  are  chief- 
ly capitalists  in  New  York  city.  The  route  is  favor- 
able, and  the  present  travel  heavy,  but  as  they  failed 
in  obtaining  a charter  from  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, nothing  will  be  done  this  year.  The  Norwich 
and  Worcester  railway  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. This  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  country, 
and  the  travel  is  not  only  heavy,  but  rapidly  increas- 
ing. During  the  year  1843  the  receipts  were  $91,- 
911.  In  1844,  $140,060 — an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
The  expenses  were  hut  slightly  increased.  It  is  now 
contemplated  to  extend  the  road  to  Groton,  a point 
on  the  Thames  river,  opposite  New  London,  in  order 
to  command  the  very  large  travel  which  now  pours 
over  the  Long  Island  railway. 

A charter  has  also  been  granted  for  a railroad  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Nashua— a village  40  miles 
north  of  Worcester.  On  this  route  the  local  travel 
is  so  very  heavy  that  it  will  probably  soon  be  under- 
taken. When  it  is  completed  northern  Massachu- 
setts and  all  New  Hampshire  will  be  opened  direct- 
ly with  New  York— thus  diverting  a large  trade 
which  now  centres  at  Boston.  The  people  of  Ver- 
mont are  in  a perfect  fever  about  Lheir  railroad  from 
Boston  to  Burlington,  T’heir  papers  are  filled  with 
reports  and  statistical  tables,  to  prove  the  advantages 
of  one  route  over  the  other.  That  it  will  soon  go 
through,  is  certain — but  the  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  two  railroads  to  Rurlinglon-^one  by  way  of 
Rutland  and  Middlebury,  and  the  other  by  way  of 
Lebanon  and  Montpelier.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Vermont  have  become  so  extensive,  and 
its  population  so  dense  and  thrifty,  that  it  seems  high- 
ly probable  that  both  of  these  lines  would  be  profita- 
ble. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Vermonters  are 
too  prudent  in  their  transactions  to  take  up  railway 
enterprises,  unless  justified  by  the  sound  law  of  busi- 
ness demand. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
(40  miles)  railway  is  projected,  and  is  about  pro- 
gressing. The  whole  capital,  $1,000,000,  is  taken, 
mostly  by  capitalists  of  Rhode  Island.  This  will  pro- 
bably be  opened  in  the  fall  of  ’46.  The  exorbitant 
price  of  iron  will  undoubtedly  delay  the  completion 
of  some  of  these  railways. 

New  England  will  soon  be  covered  with  a web  of 
railways.  From  the  great  trunk,  branches  are  con- 
tinually sprouting  off  to  some  village — these  branches 
are  gradually  extended  until  they  become  trunks 
themselves.  So  the  system  goes  on  extending,  until 
it  completely  nets  the  whole  country  in  its  meshes. 
Yet  these  enterprizes  are  by  no  means  speculative. 
They  are  not  built  without  deep  consideration.  A 
good  deal  of  the  stock  is  taken  by  farmers  and  other 
residents  along  the  route,  who  have  no  money  to 
waste.  This  circumstance  promotes  a watchful 
economy  in  tiie  construction,  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  stockholders  do  not  commence  work 
until  they  have  such  data  before  them,  in  the  number 
of  passengers  and  the  amount  of  freight  already 
passing  over  the  line,  as  would"  give  a fair  dividend 
to  a railway  along  the  same  route.  At  first,  they 
call  meetings  and  conventions  to  talk  over  the  certain 
business — the  future  difficulties  and  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  proposed  railway.  Those  who  are 
most  interested  in  its  construction  look  every  obsta- 
cle full  in  the  face.  They  wish  no  concealments — 
therefore  ihe  estimates  ol  their  engineers  and  asses- 
sors can  be  relied  on.  The  object  is  to  know  the 
whole  truth  before  they  start.  Such  forecast  is  sel- 
dom unsuccessful.  After  they  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  road  would  pay,  they  then  determine  that  it 
shall  be  built.  Afterwards  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesi 
tation  among  even  small  capitalists,  who  freely  bring 
forward  their  surplus  earning,  and  invest  it  with  the 
same  readiness  and  calculation  as  they  would  in 
merchandize.  They  do  not  ask  for  or  rely  upon  any 
aid  from  the  stale,  to  complete  the  work.  They 
have  determined,  before  they  commence,  that  they 
will  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  means.  As  also 
they  have  reason  to  expect  a fair  dividend,  they  have 
no  motive  in  throwing  it  upon  the  state.  The  con- 
sequence of  so  sound  and  well  grounded  a system  is 
that  in  New  England  railways  they  rarely  attempt 
what  they  cannot  complete.  Tnere  is  no  ^oppage 
or  breakdown,  when  they  are  half  through.  They 
have  got  means  in  hand,  and  they  open  the  line  (as 
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they  would  finish  a house)  within  a few  weeks  of  the 
time  contemplated;  and  they  frequently  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  receiving  a dividend  the  very  first  year, 
over  and  above  adding  largely  to  the  facilities  of  bu- 
siness and  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country.  These  results  inevitably 
flow  from  intelligence,  calculation  and  well  directed 
enterprize. 

New  England  has  already  invested  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  in  railways,  most  of  which  investment 
pays  a dividend  of  6 and  7 per  cent — some  as  high 
as  10  and  12  per  cent.  Railways  now  in  progress 
will  absorb  twelve  millions  more  of  capital,  all  of 
which  will  probably  be  completed  in  five  years, 
which  will  nearly  perfect  their  system  of  iron  net- 
work— banding  the  six  states  together  as  one  state 
— giving  increased  energy  to  the  hand  of  labor — 
bringing  out  new  sources  of  production,  and  estab- 
lishing a certainly,  as  well  as  a cheappes3  and  fre- 
quency of  inter-communication,  especially  promo- 
live  of  social  intercourse  and  happiness  among  the 
laboring  classes,  who  cannot  travel  unless  at  low 
rates  of  fare.  It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the  first 
rail  was  laid  in  New  England,  and  now  the  results  al- 
ready produced,  by  private  enterprise,  are  such  as  to 
excite  astonishment  and  admiration. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  a few  days,  with 
a brief  review  of  the  canals  and  railways  now  pro- 
gressing in  the  middle  and  western  stales— a field 
scarcely  yet  broken  up,  but  which  before  many  years 
will  be  netted  with  as  many  railways  as  now  cover 
New  England. 

CANALS  AND  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  WESTERN 
STATES. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  the  waters  are  moving. 
The  feeling  is  steadily  increasing  in  behalf  of  rai 


operation  without  a dollar  from  the  state  treasury.— 
The  late  report  of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  canal  board  al- 
ludes to  the  completion  of  this  canal  with  some  alarm 
— fearing  if  the  tolls  are  low  that  it  will  be  a mere 
lender  to  our  Erie  canal,  and  thus  divert  nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  western  Pennsylvania  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York. 

Iri  Ohio — the  canal  system  is  nearly  complete. — 
The  Erie  Extension,  thirty  miles  in  length,  which 
opens  a route  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  will  be  fin 
ished  in  July.  By  sagacious  men  this  is  considered 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Ohio,  as  it  will  divert  the  vast 
and  increasing  trade  of  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York. 

The  railways  now  progressing  in  Ohio  are  the  Mad 
River  and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  extending  from  San- 
dusky city  to  Springfield,  in  Clark  county,  where  it 


ed  for  its  completion,  has  been  subscribed  in  London 
Boston,  and  New  York.  It  will  now  go  through,  as 
it  is  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously.  We  hope  to  an- 
nounce the  passage  of  a boat  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  autumn  of  1846. 

We  shall  soon  take  a brief  glance  at  the  canal  and 
railway  enterprizes  in  the  southern  and  southwest- 
ern states.  We  regard  these  works  as  something 
more  than  mere  commercial  avenues,  or  convenien- 
ces for  travellers.  To  the  eye  of  the  statesman  and 
patriot,  they  have  a higher  and  nobler  object.  He 
looks  upon  them  as  links  of  brotherhood  and  union, 
of  peace  and  concord,  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  west.  They  harmonize  sec- 
tional asperities.  They  bring  together  thousands 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  left  their  homes,  and 
by  this  friendly  collision,  soften  local  prejudices,  as- 


is  intersected  by  the  National  Cumberland  road,  and  I suage  bitterness,  arid  keep  up  that  oneness  of  feeding 
the  Little  Miami  railway,  from  Cincinnati  to  Spring-  j which  is  vital  to  a nation,  spreading  over  so  vast  a 


field.  Th6  length  of  the  former  is  132  miles,  of  the 
latter,  88  miles — making  in  the  aggregate  220  miles  [ 


continent  as  we  are  destined  to  occupy. 

The  variety  of  climate,  extent  of  country , and  di  • 


of  railway.  And  the  present  time,  80  miles — 40  at  j versity  of  productions,  which  distinguish  the  United 
the  Sandusky  and  40  at  the  Cincinnati  termination,  States  of  North  America,  too  often  bring  out  bitter 
are  in  operation.  $1  200.000  have  already  been  ex-  , and  irreconcileable  commercial  and  political  jealou- 


pended.  Its  completion  is  now  considered  certain. 
A loan  of  $500,000  has  recently  been  obtained  in 
Boston,  which  ensures  the  opening  of  the  whole  line 
by  tlie  spring  of  1846.  The  portions  now  complete 
pay  a dividend  of5  per  cent.  This  is  considered  a cer- 
tain criterion  that  apart  from  its  great  advantages  in 


sies,  unless  smoothed  down  by  the  gentle  attrition  of 
eonstan'  intercourse.  The  history  of  the  past  would 
make  us  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  God  has 
j made  us  one  people  and  one  family,  though  we  may 
, spread  from  the  Frozen  Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Pa- 
cific on  the  south.  Those  iron  bands  which  literally 


appreciating  the  real  estate  in  the  counties  in  which  bind  our  scattered  people  with  hooks  of  steel,  and 
it  passes,  it  must  also  pay  a high  rate  of  interest. — j which  will  eventually  draw  even  the  far  distant Ore- 
Its  completion  will  assuredly  divert  a great  portion  ' gon  as  near  to  the  Atlantic  as  Iowa  is  now',  afford 
1 of  the  Ohio  river  travel,  which  now  goes  by  way  of  the  guarantee  of  firm  and  enduring  union  to  the 
Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  to  the  pleasanter  route  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  freemen  who  will  ultimately 
■ Buffalo  and  Albany.  The  railway  of  New  York  will  fill  our  fair  land  with  a greatness,  a power,  and  a 
unquestionably  receive  a like  advantage  from  the  pervading  prosperity  never  yet  equalled  by  any  na- 


ways.  The  flood  will  soon  force  its  way.  The  Erie  : completion  of  the  Mad  River  and  Cincinnati  railroad, 
and  the  New  York  and  Albany  railways  are  the  main  as  our  Erie  canal  did  from  the  completion  of  the  Ohio 
enterprizes  that  occupy  public  attention.  To  the  canal,  which  adds  annually  at  least  $500,001)  to  the  ; 

former  $1,500,000  of  stock  has  been  recently  sub- . tol's  this  state.  j 

scribed,  and  proposals  have  been  issued  for  the  grad-  i The  Cleveland  people  are  all  astir  to  tap  the  Cin- 1 
ing  of  a portion  of  the  route  between  Middletown,  ' cinnati  railway  at  Mansfield.  That  place  is  80  miles  ; 
in  Orange  county,  its  present  terminus,  and  Pprt  Jer-  fr°m  Cleveland.  A charter  has  been  obtained  with 

vis  on  the  Delaware  river.  a capital  of  $1,200,000.  It  is  to  pass  Ihrough  Woos-  j 

Under  the  very  favorable  act  of  the  last  legislature  ' ter-  Subscriptions  are  being  solicited  along  the  route. ! 
in  favor  of  the  Erie  railroad,  books  of  subscription  From  the  enthusiasm  evinced,  and  from  the  enter- 
are  now  opened  in  New  York,  and  although  thus  iar  prizing  character  of  northern  Ohio,  we  may  reason- 
the  progress  in  subscriptions  have  not  been  great,  il  : bly  anticipate  an  immediate  progress  in  tnis  work. — 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Ehe  stock  has  been  recently  taken  in  the  Columbus 
work.  idndZenia  railway.  This  will  connect  Columbus 

The  Harlem  railroad,  which  will  be  the  “N.  York  "'•’h  Cincinnati, 
and  Albany,”  is  now  in  operation  as  far  as  White  | The  Michigan  Central  railway  is  now  in  operation 
Flams,  27  miles  from  New  York.  The  legislature  | as  far  as  Marshall,  110  miles  from  Detroit- 


tion  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


BRITISH  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

SLAVE  TRADE. 


From  the  New  York  Courier  Enquirer. 

We  published  on  Wednesday,  from  the  Royal  Ga- 
zette of  British  Guiana,  a paragraph  staling  that  the 
ship  Lord  Hungerford  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May  at 
Georgetown,  having  on  board  35;)  cooties  from  the 
East  Indies.  We  find  also  copied  from  the  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  Journal,  of  the  2nd,  a statement  that 
the  “Blundell”  left  Calcutta  on  the  26  h of  January, 
having  on  board  27 1 “emigrants”  for  Jamaica:  and 
the  Journal  adds,  that  “the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
already  vessels  at  Calcutta  to  convey  emigrants  to  the  West 


at  the  late  session  authorised  the  Harlem  to  extend  i yielding  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  It  will 'Indies  was  very  great,  owing  to  the  unusually  high 
- their  road  to  Albany.  It  will  require  only  $2,000,000  j be  extended  to  Kalamazoo,  146  miles  from  Detroit,  ! rates  of  freights  to  England.  There  is  no  prospect 
to  complete  the  chain  in  connection  with  the  Stock- 1 by  September  or  October.  The  grading  and  bridg-  of  obtaining  emigrants  from  Madras  this  season.’ 

ing  is  already  done.  Its  extension  (54  miles)  to  St.  j These  men,  as  may  not  be  universally  known,  are 
Joseph’s  on  Lake  Michigan,  will  be  carried  through  ; brought  from  the  east  to  labor  in  the  British  Provin- 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  It  is  a work  of  ! ces,  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the  emancipa- 


bridge  road,  and  this  amount  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose will  be  raised.  It  will  probably  be  under  vigo- 
rous progress  this  season,  and  we  hope  to  record  its 
opening  by  the  winter  of  1847. 

The  Erie  and  the  New  York  and  Albany  are  very 
important  railroads,  not  only  to  our  state,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  western  states,  and  we  have  now  the 
prospect  that  capitalists  of  the  city  of  New  York  will 
be  so  fully  aroused  that  there  will  be  no  more  delay 
in  their  completion. 

The  Saratoga  and  Washington  railway,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  extension  of  our  railway  system 
towards  Canada,  may  be  carried  through  in  two  or 
three  years.  Its  leading  importance  is  acknowledged, 
particularly  since  Boston  is  making  so  vigorous  au 
effort  to  tap  the  trade  of  northern  New  York  by  the 
completion  of  the  Vermont  railway  to  Burlington. — 
The  Washington  railroad  would  in  that  event  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  N.  York  to  compete  with  Boston. 
The  Troy  and  Greenbush  road  iscompleted,  and  will 
soon  be  in  operation. 

The  Albany  and  Goshen,  affording  one  of  the  best 
routes  to  New  York — the  Syracuse  and  Oswego- — the 
Attica  and  Hornellsville,  and  the  great  northern 
railway,  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  on  lines  of  leading  importance,  and  we  have 
the  hope  that  the  capital  of  our  state  will  soon  lake 
that  direction. 

In  our  sister  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  we 
observe  that  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Extension 
canal  in  December  last,  is  hailed  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a long  cherished  object  of  uniting  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river  near  riltsburg.  This 
work  is  125  miles  in  length,  with  four  feet  of  water 
in  depth,  and  40  feet  in  width.  The  locks  will  pass 
boats  80  feet  in  length  by  16  in  width.  Three  years 
since,  when  Pennsylvania  broke  down,  this  work 
was  not  completed.  On  certain  terms,  private  capi- 
talists were  authorised  to  go  on  and  complete  it,  hav- 
ing a prior  lieu  o*  the  canal  and  all  its  appurtenan- 
ces. This  has  been  done,  by  an  expenditure  of$300,- 
000,  and  one  ul  the  most  valuable  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania’:) whole  chain,  is  thus  brought  into  useful 


such  acknowledged  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  good  an  investment  of  capital,  that  the 
stock  would  probably  be  taken  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, should  a private  company  be  allowed  to  con- 
struct it. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  now  in  operation  from 
Monroe,  on  the  River  Raisin,  to  Hillsdale,  a distance 
of  68  miles.  A branch  to  Tectimseh  is  now  almost 
ready  for  travel . It  is  supposed  that  the  Southern 
road  will  ultimately  intersect  the  Central  at  Marshall 
or  Kalamazoo. 

In  Indiana,  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railway 
has  50  miles  in  operation.  It  is  to  be  80  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  capital  of  the  state  to 
the  Ohio  river.  It  was  originally  a state  work,  but 
the  legislature  surrendered  it  to  a company  for  com- 
pletion. Under  Ibis  charter  it  is  gradually  extend- 
ing. The  new  company  are  compelled  to,  finish 
twenty  miles  additional  the  ensuing,  and  the  remain- 
dec  during  the  year  1846.  This  is  the  pioneer  rail- 
road in  Indiana,  and  like  all  enterprises  of  that  cast, 
hampered  with  unusual  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

The  last  congress  made  a most  liberal  grant  to  In- 
diana of  900,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  tiie  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  from  Terre- 
haute  on  the  Wabash,  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  river. 
Under  this  donation,  it  is  supposed  that  this  great 
work  will  be  carried  through,  making  it,  when  com- 
plete, 400  miles  in  length,  and  traversing  a region 
scarcely  less  fertile  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  Missouri,  Wisconsin  or  Iowa,  no  canal  or  rail- 
way is  now  progressing;  but  the  spirit  is  growing 
up  steadily,  arid  it  will  find  vent  as  soon  as  busi- 
ness and  capital  will  justify  works  of  inter  commu- 
nication. 

In  Illinois,  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal,  the 
great  work  to  which  attention  not  only  of  that  stale, 
but  of  the  Union  has  been  so  long  directed,  is  again 
to  be  resumed.  The  amount  of  ($1,600,000)  requir- 


tion  of  the  slaves.  This  has  been  practised  for  se- 
veral years,  and  has  excited  considerable  opposition 
even  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  John  Russell  recently 
presented  a petition  in  parliament  from  a committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  in  the  year  1834,  100,000 
laborers  from  India  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Mauritius:  and  it.  W3S  further  represented  that 
1 great  immoralities  had  prevailed  among  them: — 
that  very  evil  consequences  followed:  that  a great 
part  of  them  were  brought  thither  by  crimps:  and 
that  the  new  regulations  would  be  insufficient  to 
prevent  abuses.” 

But  it  is  not  from  this  source  alone  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  seeks  to  supply  the  demand  for  la- 
borers in  those  colonies,  where  slavery  has  been  abo- 
j lished.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  19th  of 
March,  in  his  reply  to  questions  asked  concerning 
j Mr.  Tyler’s  message  to  congress  on  the  slave  trade, 

! Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  it  was  usual  to  send  all 
the  negroes  captured  by  her  majesty’s  cruisers  oil 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  he  taken  or  not  to  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. Hence  it  becomes  an  object  w ith  the  British 
government,  not  to  prevent  the  loading  of  ships  with 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  to  allow  them  to 
be  thus  loaded  and  then  to  capture  them,  in  order  to 
supply  their  own  colonies  with  laborers.  This  ten- 
dency of  the  system  has  been  forcibly  urged  by  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  uliempi  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  by  an  armed  force.  The  pre- 
tence, moreover,  that  there  is  nothing  compulsory  in 
this  emigration, — that  the  negroes  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  lor  themselves  whether  they  will  go  or  re- 
main, is  manifestly  absurd.  Utterly  ignorant  of 
their  destination,  of  the  fate  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted, and  of  every  thing  necessary  to  form  an  en- 
lightened judgment,  and  incapable  moreover,  of  ex- 
erqising  any  discretion  themselves,  their  pretended 
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liberty  of  choice  is  indeed,  as  was  said  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Iriglis,  in  the  house  of  commons,  “like  Dr. 
Johnson’s  description  of  a conge  d'elire,  which  is  re- 
commending a man  thrown  out  of  a window,  to  fall 
softly  to  the  ground.”  It  is  utterly  impossible  that, 
in  any  case  and  under  any  circumstances,  these  men 
should  have  any  option  in  that  matter: — and  still  less 
is  it  conceivable  that  means,  more  or  less  direct, 
should  not  be  used  by  the  British  authorities  to  in- 
fluence their  decision. 

But  it  seems  that  the  British  authorities  are  driven 
to  still  more  questionable  proceedings  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  laborers  in  their  colonies. 
Not  only  are  coolies  from  the  East  Indies,  and  ne- 
groes captured  from  slave  ships,  transferred  to  this 
great  field  of  professedly  free  labor,  but  negroes  are 
taken  from  the  African  coast,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  thence  transferred,  though  ostensibly  with 
their  ovvn  consent,  to  plantations  in  the  British  co- 
lonies. Of  this  practice,  as  well  as  of  the  abuses 
which  spring  from  it,  we  find  full  proof  in  the  re- 
port of  certain  legal  proceedings  in  British  Guiana, 
it  seems  that  the  ship ‘Roger  Stewart’  arrived  at 
Berbice,  bringing  a cargo  of  laborers.  She  had 
been  chartered,  as  other  vesiels  are  continually,  at 
Berbice  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A considerable 
bounty  is  paid  by  the  government  for  every  laborer 
thus  introduced;  and  it  has  become  common  for  pri- 
vate individuals  thus  to  import  negroes  for  their  own  I 
plantations,  and  then  to  claim  in  addition  the  boun 
ty  granted  by  the  ordinance, — thus  deriving  a very 
considerable  emolument  from  the  government  for 
doing  an  act  of  which  they  reap  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit The  propriety  of  this  proceeding  has  not  pass- 
ed unchallenged.  The  payment  of  the  bounty, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  <£2,01)0,  to  the  charterer 
of  the  Roger  Stewart,  who  had  transferred  the  ne- 
groes thus  imported  to  their  own  estates,  was  resist 
i d in  the  Court  of  Policy — and  it  appeared  from  the 
proceedings  on  this  examination,  that  of  the  number 
brought  there  were  fifty-seven  who  were  not  captur- 
ed Africans,  reclaimed  by  British  cruisers,  but  were 
natives  taken  from  the  coast,  and  who  had,  as  was 
pretended,  been  induced  voluntarily  to  embark  for  j 
the  British  colonies.  The  bounty  was  finally  grant- 
ed; and  thus  half  a dozen  persons  pocketed  a net 
profit  of  some  £500,  for  stocking  their  own  planta- 
tions with  laborers. 

The  British  government  has  also  passed  an  ordi 
nance  “for  promoting  African  immigration,”  by 
which  British  agents  are  allowed  to  visit  any  part  of 
the  Coastof  Africa  and  induce  the  voluntary  immigra- 
tion of  the  natives  to  British  colonies.  This  can 
evidently  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less,  in  its 
actual  effect,  than  the  establishment  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  whole  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  is  thick- 
ly occupied  by  slave  dealers,  not  only  foreigners, 
but  natives; — and  the  native  chiefs  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  their  subjects  simply  as  chat- 
tels, to  be  bought  and  sold  It  is  only  through  these 
nie.i  that  British  agents  can  hold  any  communication 
with  the  natives.  If  they  visit  the  coast  to  procure 
free  laborers,  they  must  call  upon  these  native 
chiefs  and  slave  brokers,  for  the  very  means  of  open- 
ing any  negotiation  concerning  them.  If  they  give 
them  to  understand  that  they  do  not  come  to  pur 
chase  slaves,  but  to  solicit  voluntary  laborers,  they 
will  simply  be  asking  these  persons  to  give  them, 
without  price,  what  ihev  can  sell  to  others  lor  a 
large  return.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  can 
obtain  emigrants  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  thing  is  offered  in  exchange  for  them,  they  are 
simply  bought , and  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  slave  trade,  carried  on,  under  the  authority,  and 
by  the  warrant,  of  the  British  government. 

The  whole  scheme  of  promoting  what  is  called 
the  immigration  of  free  laborers,  from  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages ol  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  without  in- 
curring, as  its  penalty, — the  detestation  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  is  little  else  than  that  horrible  traf- 
fic cloaked  in  the  garb  of  freedom.  So  far-lrom  be- 
ing allowed  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  the  ‘emi- 
grants’ as  they  are  called,  are  not  even  permitted  to 
choose  their  employers,  on  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. In  speaking  before  the  court,  of  the  case  of 
the  Roger  Stewart,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one 
of  the  members  thus  spoke  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  boasted  freedom  of  choice  allowed  to  the  ne- 
groes taken  by  that  vessel  to  Berbice. — 

“And  let  us  look  at  the  immigrants  who  were 
brought  by  the  Roger  Stewart.  According  to  my 
calculation,  there  were  but  fifty-seven  who  were 
not  captured  Africans.  Those  fil  ly-seven  were  sure- 
ly competent  to  select  employers  for  themselves, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  do  so.  But 
the  others  were  captured  Africans.  They  are  not 
considered  to  be  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
provide  for  themselves  in  that  respect,  and  their 
distribution  and  location  is  confided  to  the  governor. 


Was  the  governor  consulted  in  the  matter?  No.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  they  were  at  once  divided 
amongst  a few  parties,  and  sent  off  to  the  estates. 
They  just  went  were  they  were  told  to  go.” 

Under  this  system  of  ‘immigration,’  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  British  agents,  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  government,  visit  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
open  a communication  with  the  native  authorities, 
and  one  vessel,  the  Trois  Freres,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
recently  taken  up  for  that  special  purpose.  This 
must,  of  necessity,  be  done  through  the  native  chiefs, 
who,  being  utterly  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the 
nice  distinctions  between  voluntary  and  enforced 
emigration,  of  which  the  British  agents  may  dis- 
course, will  simply  sell  them  as  many  negroes  as 
they  want.  The  purchase  may  be  cloaked  and  gar- 
nished under  a variety  of  certificates,  that  the  em- 
barkation is  perfectly  free,  &.C.;  but  it  will,  never- 
theless, be  in  fact,  simply  a purchase  of  so  many 
negroes.  These  negroes  are  taken  to  the  British 
colonies, — whereupon,  as  is  so  often  and  so  loudly 
boasted,  if  any  slave  set  foot  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  free,- — and  are  there  distributed,  usually, 
and  where  due  forms  are  observed,  by  the  governor, 
among  the  planters, — but  sometimes,  they  are  “at 
once  divided  among  a few  parties,”  and  marched  off 
to  the  fields  of  their  voluntary  labor. 

In  some  technical  and  formal  particulars,  this  sys- 
tem may  difier  from  the  slave  hade  so  called.  But 
that  it  has  some  features — in  common  with  that  de- 
testable traffic— that  its  likeness  with  it  is  too  mark- 
ed to  warrant  the  boast,  so  often  and  so  tauntingly 
proclaimed,  that  Great  Britain  alone,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  has  set  her  face  against  the 
trade  in  human  beings — scarcely  admits  of  a rea- 
sonable doubt. 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEETINGS  CONTINUED. 

Massachusett6  Home  Missionary  Society. — 
The  forly-sixth  year  of  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Missionary  society's  labors  terminated  last  evening. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  $2,064  13.  The  receipts  since  that  time 
have  been  $24,280  44,  making  the  resources  of  the 
year  $26,347  55.  Of  this  sum,  $7,888  51  have  been 
expended  on  the  feeble  parishes  in  Massachusetts, 
and  14,154  77  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  A.  H. 
M.  society  at  New  York.  In  addition  to  this  last 
named  sum,  7,362  27  from  various  places  in  the  state 
have  been  paid  directly  to  that  society  in  the  form 
of  collections,  donations  and  legacies,  without  pass- 
ing the  treasury  of  this.  The  whole  amount,  there- 
fore, contributed  to  Home  Missions  from  Massach- 
setls,  is  $31,642  72;  which  is  $1,410  27  more  than 
the  receipts  of  the  preceeding  year;  and  of  these  re- 
ceipts, $21,517  04  have  gone  to  supply  the  destitute 
in  other  portions  of  the  land. 

Summary  of  results.  Sixty-two  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  received  aid  from  the  funds  of  this 
society  the  past  year.  This  is  a smaller  number 
than  lias  been  reported  since  1833.  And  of  the 
number  now  reported,  six  have  relinquished  their 
dependence  on  the  society  since  the  year  commenced. 

Thirty  nine  of  the  churches  have  been  under  the 
care  of  pastors;  the  remaining  23  have  been  statedly 
supplied  with  preaching. 

The  average  amount  of  the  last  apprapriations  to 
the  62  missionaries  now  reported,  is  $130  64  per  year 
to  each  one — the  residue  of  his  support  having  been 
derived  from  the  people  of  his  charge. 

In  all  the  churches  there  are  3,290  members.  The 
additions  during  the  year  have  been  unusnally  small, 
viz:  48  by  profession,  and  131  by  letter — whole  num- 
ber 179. 

These  missionary  congregations,  struggling  as  they 
are,  under  their  own  burdens,  have,  notwithstanding, 
contributed  to  the  various  objects  of  benevolence 
about  $3,000  which  is  about  42  per  cent,  of  what  they 
have  received  from  this  society. 

Five  meeting  houses  have  been  built,  three  have 
undergone  repairs,  and  more  than  $2,000  have  been 
expended  in  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  for- 
mer years. 

The  cause  of  temperance,  though  on  the  whole  in 
a state  of  progression,  has  in  some  places  suffered 
reproach  by  being  forced  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  irreligion  and  misrule. 

The  report  briefly  adverted  to  the  progress  of  the 
parent  society,  as  indicated  by  an  advance  of  $20,000 
over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  36  to  its  number  of  laborers. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris, 
of  Conaway,  Rev.  N.  Adams  of  this  city,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Beecher,  of  Ohio. 

Prison  Discipline  Society.  This  highly  useful 
Institution  held  its  COth  annual  meeting  in  Park 


street  church,  yesterday  morning,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Way- 
land,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  chair.  Rev.  Dr.  Por- 
ter, of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  implored  the  divine 
blessing.  The  treasurer,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  Esq, 
read  his  report,  which  was  adopled.  Rev.  L.  Dwight, 
the  secretary,  submitted  an  outline  of  the  report  of 
the  board  of  managers.  Members  of  the  society, 
who  have  deceased  the  past  year,  were  respectfully 
mentioned  as  having  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline.  Efiorts  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  under  arrest,  by  a plain  mechanic  in  this 
eity,  received  marked  commendation.  Three  houses 
ol  refuge  for  ji  venile  delinquents,  situated  respec- 
tively in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  have 
extended  their  reformatory  influence  over  5,378 
children,  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  160  individuals 

the  secretary  estimated  to  have  been  reformed  by 
prison  discipline  in  the  country,  since  the  society 
commenced  its  operations.  Social  and  moral  influ- 
ences have  produced  a highly  beneficial  change  in 
the  condition  of  prisoners.  Absolutely  isolated  con- 
finement has  been  found,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  to  be  directly  productive  of  the  worst  forms 
of  insanity.  The  report  estimated  that  there  are 
20,000  lunatics  in  the  United  States,  and  that  proper 
provision  for  their  accommodation  and  restoration 
are  not  provided  for  more  than  one  quarter  of  that 
number. 

The  society  was  very  ably  addressed  by  Geo.  T. 
Bigelow,  and  Charles  Summer,  Esqrs.  of  this  city, 
Dr.  Howe,  of  South  Boston,  and  his  honor,  Judge 
Edmonds,  of  New  York. 

The  Massachusetts  Temperance  Uniom  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  church  in  Winter  street, 
last  evening.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Jewett,  represented  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, in  the  state  generally,  to  be  in  a prosperous 
condition.  The  society’s  debt  of  $1,200  has  been 
liquidated.  Hampden  county  is  the  only  county  in 
the  commonwealth  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  i$  permitted  by  the  civil  authorities.  Intem- 
perance was  represented  in  the  report  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  this  city. 

Convention  of  Classical  Teachers.  Thiscon- 
vention  assembled  at  the  ‘Fremont  Temple,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  E*q.  of  Andover,  chairman,  and 
Elbridge,  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Scribe.  Seve- 
ral topics  were  introduced  by  a committee,  and  were 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  among  which  were 
the  following: 

In  what  order  ought  the  classics  to  be  studied? — 
When  should  the  study  of  Greek  be  commenced? — 
What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Latin 
arid  Greek  languages?  The  importance  of  teaching 
the  Greek  accents.  Is  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  Mo- 
dern Greek  pronunciation  of  that  ancient  language? 
Messrs.  Dixwell  and  Andrews,  of  Boston;  Wheeler, 
of  Worcester;  Jones,  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H ; 
Carleton,  ol  Salem;  Lincoln,  of  Providence,  and  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Newton  participated  in  the  discussions  of 
the  day.  After  appointing  a committee  of  five  to  ar- 
range the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting,  the 
convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Pastoral  Association.  This  body  met  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  Park  street  church.  The  annual 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock, 
D.  D.,  of  Randolph. 

Unitarian  Collation.  This  annual  tribute  of 
affection  arid  respect  from  the  Unitarian  laity  to  their 
clerical  guides,  was  rendered  for  the  third  time  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  the  usual  place,  and  as  before, 
was  numerously  and  most  cheerfully*  attended  by  a 
hilarious  crowd  of  nearly  a thousand  persons. 

The  venerated  Ex-President  Adams  presided  over 
the  festival  by  invitation  of  the  committee,  and  was 
supported  on  either  hand  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Brookline,  and  Messrs.  Barrett  of  this  city,  and  Luot, 
of  Quincy. 

The  assembly  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Adams,  Dr. 
Pierce,  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  St» 
Louis,  Mr.  Huntington,  Hillsboro’,  III.,  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  “Bethel,”  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  arid  several  other  gentlemen,  to 
the  great  acceptance  of  all  present. 

Every  thing  was  admirably  arranged,  and  the  feast 
was  as  pleasant  and  as  profitable  as  the  warmest 
friend  of  the  Unitarian  cause  could  have  hoped. 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society.  A meeting  in 
behalf  of  Ibis  important  society  was  held  in  Park 
street  church,  yesterday  morning.  The  meeting 
was  respectably,  though  not  very  numerously  attend- 
ed. Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  presided,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  of  Brattleboro’, 
Vermont. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Baird  read  several  extracts  from  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  society.  It  staled  that 
many  indications,  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  are  exhibiting  themselves  in  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  which 
contain  a population  of  at  le.ast  150  millions  of  souls. 
The  society  sustain  several  missionary  agents  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  The  Protestants 
of  France  have  themselves  sent  twenty  five  mission- 
aries to  Africa,  and  fifteen  more  are  preparing  to  go 
to  the  heathen.  500  copies  of  the  scriptures  have 
found  their  way  into  a single  port  of  Italy  within 
the  past  year,  and  more  than  1,000  copies  have  gone 
into  its  eight  different  political  states  within  six 
years.  The  circulation  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
are  mo3t  rigorously  interdicted  by  the  Pope,  but 
many  of  the  people  want  the  bible,  and  will  obtain 
it.  Other  books,  also,  favorable  to  the  principles  of 
Protestantism,  are  finding  their  way  into  Italy  and 
even  into  Rome.  General  Macauley,  brother  of  the 
late  Zachariah  Macauley  of  London  has  published, 
at  bis  own  expense,  both  in  Italian  and  in  French, 
Dr.  McCrie’s  valuable  work  on  Italy,  which  strong- 
ly advocates  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  has 
caused  it  to  be  circulated  very  extensively  in  the 
Italian  states.  More  than  twenty  copies  of  it  are  in 
circulation  in  Rome,  though  it  is  not  included  in  the 
Judex  of  approved  books. 

Dr.  Baird  said  that  he  does  not  believe  that  Prince 
Metternich  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  Rome,  inas- 
much as  he  is  not  a very  lioeral  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  the  Leopold  Foundalion,  has  resisted  the 
Catholics  upon  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
has  allowed  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  a University 
of  their  own. 

France  and  Belgium  contain  38  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, and  the  cause  of  sound,  evangelical  truth 
has  very  greatly  advanced  in  those  countries  within 
the  last  ten  years.  This  society  assists  in  sustaining 
about  80  colporteurs  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
have  circulated  100,000  copies  of  the  scriptures  in 
those  countries  the  first  year,  and  nearly  two  millions 
of  copies  since  it  commenced  its  operations.  Dr. 
B.  read  extracts  from  a letter  he  had  just  received 
from  Colonel  Trouchin,  of  Geneva,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed a remarkable  movement  among  the  Catho- 
lics near  Dijon,  towards  Protestant  Christianity. — 
Six  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  lately  been  hope- 
fully converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  funds  are  need- 
ed to  publish  and  send  the  account  of  their  conver- 
sion to  the  numerous  Romish  priests  throughout 
that  kingdom,  who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  vital 
religion. 

The  society  also  employs  35  missionaries  in  Cana- 
da East,  among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
that  province. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Worcester,  of 
Salem,  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  of  N.  York,  Rev.  Doctor 
Tucker,  of  Providence,  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  of  this 
city,  Rev.  E.  N.  Sawell,  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Ohio, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  of  this  city. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,  held  a pub- 
lic meeting  in  Park  street  church,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  the  secretary  and  general 
agent  read  the  report.  It  stated  that  three  colleges 
only  were  founded  in  this  country  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 22  in  the  18th , and  83  in  the  19th.  Nearly  ten 
million  of  people  have  been  thrown  into  the  great 
west  during  a period  no  longer  than  that  in  which 
the  establishment  of  Yale  College  was  under  discus- 
sion. The  distinct  idea  of  such  a society  as  this,  was 
first  conceived  less  than  three  years  ago.  The  re- 
ceipts ol  the  first  year  of  its  existence  exceeded 
$17,01)0,  while  those  of  the  second,  or  present  year, 
have  been  considerably  less  than  one  half  the  amount 
which  was  raised  during  the  corresponding  term  the 
last  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  diminished  amount  of 
active  agency  in  the  field.  Arrangements  are  now 
in  progress  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  society  by  a 
more  extensive  presentation  of  its  claims  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  benevolent.  Nor  are  these  efforts  to 
raise  lunds  lor  the  colleges  at  the  west  confined  to  the 
east.  The  trustees  of  the  Western  Reserve  College, 
at  Hudson,  Ohio,  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  raise  in 
that  stale  $15, 0U0  for  that  college,  $8,000  of  which 
have  already  been  subscribed.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars have  also  been  subscribed  in  the  western  states 
in  aid  of  the  Wabash  College  in  Indiana.  In  both 
the  eastern  and  western  fields,  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  within  the 
last  two  years,  to  liquidate  the  debts  and  endow  the 
rising  colleges  of  the  western  slates. 

The  speakers  were  Ilev.  President  Hopkins,  of 
Wiliiamstown;  R-ev.  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Boston;  Rev. 
Dr.  Bacon, of  New  Haven;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  of 
Cincinnati.  * 


The  Boston  Seamen’s  Friends  Society  cele- 
brated its  seventeenth  anniversary,  yesterday,  in 
Park  street  church,  in  presence  of  an  overflowing 
congregation.  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.  took  the  chair, 
and  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Lord  read  the  annual  report. — 
Jt  congalulated  the  friends  of  the  society  upon  the 
flourishing  state  of  its  affairs,  and  strongly  appealed 
to  the  benevolent  public  to  take  a deeper  interest  in 
its  truly  noble  and  philanthropic  operations. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Blagdrn,  Mr.  Clark,  a common  sailor  in 
the  late  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
Prof.  Tatioek,  of  Williams  College. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston.  An 
abstract  of  the  thirty-first  annual  report,  was  sub 
mitted  last  evening  in  Park  street  church: 

The  receipts  for  the  year  are  $34,576;  donations 
$20,763;  proceeds  of  sales  of  publications  $13,592; 
increase  of  donations  over  last  year  $1,432;  increase 
in  sales  over  last  year  $7,058;  paid  for  publications 
$18,908;  for  colportage  at  the  west  $5,000;  for  vol 
ume  circulation  and  colportage  in  New  England 
$2,905;  for  foreign  distribution  $500;  nine  agents 
have  been  employed  in  colportage  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont — two  during 
the  year,  and  seven,  six  months  each.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  circulated  in  the  year  is  61,107, 
and  exceeds  the  circulation  of  the  previous  year 
35,469  volumes.  Within  six  years  36,000  of  these 
books  have  been  sold  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Two  agents  have  been  employed  during  the  year 
in  soliciting  funds. 

Gratuitous  distribution — 5,577,830  pages  of  tracts; 
2,760  volumes  of  life  members,  life  directors,  and 
donors:  and  by  colporteurs  among  the  destitute  4,773 
volumes.  Total  value  of  gratuitous  distribution 
$5,606  11. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams, 
of  Boston;  Rev.  Jonathan  Leavitt,  of  Providence; 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Hatfield;  Prof.  Greenleaf, 
of  Cambridge;  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  late  from  China,  a 
Chinese  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Massachusetts  Colonization  Society.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  society  was  attended  yesterday, 
in  the  Central  church.  The  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf, 
of  Cambridge,  presided;  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  South 
Reading,  offered  prayer.  The  report  was  read  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
society  was  formed  in  May,  1841;  that  in  1842,  a 
secretary  and  agent  was  appointed  and  an  office 
opened;  that  in  1843,  the  Parent  society  received 
from  this  state  about  $2,000  into  its  treasuiy;  that 
in  the  year  ending  May,  1844,  $2,663  32  were  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  year  now  closed,  the  receipts  have 
been  $6,024  49  Seventy-nine  emigrants  have  been 
sent  to  Liberia  the  past  year  by  the  Parent  Institu- 
tion, and  sixty -eight  others,  it  is  known,  are  waiting 
to  go. 

The  society  was  addressed  by  Prof.  Edwards,  of 
Andover,  Mr.  Oliver  Parsons.  Prof.  Charles  Brooks, 
Rev.  I.  B.  Finney,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Miller. 

Sunday  School  Socifty.  The  Boston  Sunday 
School  society  held  its  17th  annua!  meeting  at  the 
church  in  Berry  street,  on  VVednesday  evening. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Waterson,  the  secretary,  read  his  annual 
report,  which  presented  an  interesting  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  society.  Its  agents  have  visited 
during  the  past  year  a large  number  of  Sunday 
schools  connected  with  different  Unitarian  parishes 
in  New  England.  These  schools  appear  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  useful  prosperity.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  the  president  of  the 
society;  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Brooks,  A.  Peabody, 
Dewey,  and  Whitman,  Gray,  and  Fuller,  and  by  Mr. 
Alger,  of  Cambridge,  which  were  heard,  as  they  de- 
served, with  attention.  The  music,  which  was  agree- 
able, was  performed  by  a choir  of  Sunday  school 
eh  ildren. 

Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society.  The 
business  operations  of  the  society  have  been  unusu- 
ally prosperous  the  last  year.  The  amount  of  sales 
at  tlie  depository  has  been  $26,501  14.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  sales  of  the  year  next  proceeding,  $5,826,- 
51.  The  number  of  new  publications  issued  during 
the  year,  is  seventy-nine,  making  the  whole  number 
of  new  pages  of  reading  added  to  the  society’s  pub- 
lications since  the  last  anniversary,  6074.  This 
is  tho  largest  per  centage  of  increase  which  has 
been  effected  during  any  year  of  the  society’s  exis- 
tence. 

The  whole  number  of  publications  of  the  society 
is  62L  Of  these  376  are  bound  volumes,  and  37  are 
Question  books  and  Catechisms. 


The  Congregational  Visiter  and  the  Well  Spring, 
published  by  the  society,  are  generously  patron- 
ized. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  schools  have  contributed 
funds  to  enable  the  society  to  supply  destitute  Sab- 
bath schools  at  the  west  with  libraries.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  given  for  this  object  is  about  $1,000. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  society  have  been  made  the  almoners  of 
the  society,  in  supplying  schools  with  the  libraries 
furnished  by  the  society . In  acknowledging  the  do- 
nations made  by  the  society,  several  incidents  of  a 
thrilling  character,  illustrating  the  inability  of  the 
people  at  the  west,  in  some  instances,  to  supply  their 
schools  with  books,  on  account  of  their  extreme  po- 
verty, were  stated  in  the  report. 

In  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  one  missionary 
says,  he  has  received  from  his  people,  in  money,  for 
a year  and  a half,  not  enough  to  pay  his  postage. — ■ 
One  says  he  has  received  from  ills  people,  during 
the  year,  only  43  cents!  Another  says  that  many  of 
his  people  are  scarcely  able  to  obtain  money  enough 
to  purchase  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Says 
another,  some  of  my  people  are  often  obliged  to  let 
1 their  letters  lie  in  the  post  office  for  weeks  or  months, 
because  they  cannot  command  money  enough  to  pay 
for  them. 

The  Massachusetts  society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  through  its  president,  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  have  appropriated  $374 
during  the  year,  to  furnish  the  feeble  Sabbatli 
schools  in  New  England  with  library  books.  The 
report  also  stated  ttiat  tile  schools  connected  with 
the  society  embrace  about  20,000  pupils  over  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  between  8 and  10,000  teach- 
ers. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  yester- 
day in  the  Park  street  church. 

The  report  was  read  by  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  and 
from  it  we  gathered  tlie  foregoing  facts.  Addresses 
were 'delivered  by  several  distinguished  speakers. 

Convention  of  the  Congregational  Ministers 
of  Massachsetts.  This  body  comprises  all  the 
Congregational  clergy  of  this  commonwealth,  both 
Trinitarian  and  Unitarian.  It  celebrated  its  anni- 
versary yesterday  morning,  in  the  church  in  Brattle 
street.  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  de- 
livered the  annual  discourse  from  Rom.  8:  22,  19. — 
For  ice  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra - 
vaileth  in-pnin  together  unlit  now.  For  the  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature  loaileth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Sons  of  God.  It  was  a splendid  performance. — 
The  train  of  thought  was  highly  original,  the  style 
in  which  it  was  clothed  was  pre-eminently  beauti- 
ful, the  mode  of  delivery  was  simple  and  energetic, 
and  tlie  discourse  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  tiie 
largest  audience  we  have  ever  seen  collected  on  that 
occasion.  We  have,  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be 
given  to  the  public.  It  will  be  a most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  theological  literature. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fo- 
reign Missions  held  a meeting  to  promote  its  ob- 
jects, in  the  Park  street  church,  last  evening.  Rev. 
Mr.  Treat  read  a statement,  reciting  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  several  missions  of 
the  board,  and  addresses  were  made  by  several  dis- 
tinguished public  speakers.  Our  limits  preclude  a 
detailed  report  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

The  Christian  Alliance  held  a meeting  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  church  yesterday  afternoon,  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  presided,  and  Rev.  Dr.  E nerson,of 
Salem,  opened  the  session  with  prayer.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirk  briefly  explained  the  objects  of  the  Alliance, 
and  read  a letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Herschell,  a Euro- 
pean clergyman,  now  iri  this  country,  cordially  com- 
mending the  institution  to  the  patronage  of  tne  be- 
nevolent. Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beecher  made  an  excellent 
address,  in  which  he  read  extracts  from  a hull  or 
evangelical  letter  of  the  Pope,  dated  May  8,  1844, 
in  which  he  calls  upon  all  his  subjects  to  be- 
ware of  the  Alliance.  The  bull  is  published  in 
three  languages,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Rov.  Dr.  Bacon  made  a highly  sarcastic  speech,  in 
which  he  handled  the  Pope  with  no  great  respect, 
and  eloquently  called  upon  all  Protestants  to  carry 
the  light  of  Christian  truth  into  the  deep  darkness  of 
Italy  and  of  Rome. 

.Rev.  Baron  Stow  submitted  several  resolutions, 
one  of  which  recommended  the  appointment  of  an 
American  committee,  to  correspond  with  Protestants, 
of  various  denominations  in  Europe,  to  unite  in  a 
formal  reply  to  the  evangelical  letter  of  the  Pope. — 
Toe  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a large  committee 
was  appointed. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  made  th6  concluding  address. 
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Army  movement-  The  St.  Louis  Republican,  of 
Monday  week  fays:  “Five  companies  of  the  first  regi 
:nent  of  United  States  dragoons,  under  Col.  S.  W. 
Kearney,  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth,  for  the  Indian  country.  The  troops  under  Col 
K.  will  visit  the  forts  and  principal  trading  stations  and, 
as  fur  as  practicable,  all  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  hoe 
of  their  march  up  to  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Col.  K.  and  ffs  command  will  return  by 
ihe  Arkansas  river,  in  the  fall.  It  is  supposed  the  expe- 
dition will  be  out  about  four  months  or  more. 

Seizure  of  letters  at  Boston.  Thirteen  hundred 
letters,  sent  from  New  York  to  be  despatched  to  Europe 
by  the  last  Boston  steamship,  were  seized  by  the  chic' 
clerk  of  the  Boston  post  office,  alleging  that  they  were 
illegally  sent,  and  without  the  lawful  postage  being  paid. 
The  letters  were  sent  by  one  of  the  private  mail  compa- 
nies. 

Great  Britain. — Relations  with  England.  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Boston  Atlas  May  29,  J8f5,  evening. 
Nothing  has  been  said  in  parliament  about  the  Oregon 
question,  although  it  was  expected  that  some  member 
would  ask  the  premier  whether  government  had  receiv- 
ed any  despatches  from  Washington,  by  the  last  mail 
from  the  Uni'cd  States.  It  is  well  known,  and  I men- 
tioned the  circumstance  in  a postscript  of  April  5th,  that 
important  despatches  were  sent  to  Mr.  Pakenham  on  that 
day  by  this  government,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  re- 
ply has  been  received.  In  a recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Allas,  the  subject  is  thus  referred  to: 

"It  is  no  secret  in  well  informed  quarters  that  des- 
patches have  been  addressed  by  Lord  Aoerdeen  to  the 
British  resident  at  Washington, of  the  most  serious  and 
emphatic  description,  and  that  replies  thence  are  expect- 
ed by  government  with  the  greatest  anxiety — not  to  say 
apprehension.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  object  is  understood 
to  be  to  bring  the  affair  to  an  immediate  settlement. — 
Further  delay  on  the  part  of  America  will  not.it  is  be- 
lieved,  be  submitted  to.’’  The  Adas  concludes  by  re- 
marking that  "Lord  Aberdeen  will  insist  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river-,  the  quesiion  of  peace  or  war, 
therefore,  hinges  on  the  (Wint  whether  President  Polk 
will  resign  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river.’’ 

The  great  iron  steamer  Great  Britain.  This  mon- 
ster ship,  which  was  so  long  imprisoned  in  the  dock  at 
Bristol,  is  at  length  appointed  to  make  her  first  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  is  to  leave  Liverpool  for  New 
York  on  the  25th  of  July  next.  She  now  lies  at  Black- 
wall  on  the  Thames,  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visiters, 
and  is  shortly  to  pass  round  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  in  Iter  freight  for  the  voyage.  She  is  to  leave 
New  York  uu  her  return  to  England  on  the  28ih  of  Au- 
gust. 

Comet,  Another  comet  has  been  seen  in  the  north- 
east, by  several  persons  within  a few  days  past.  Capi. 
Sillman,  of  the  barque  James  Patterson,  Jr.,  observed  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  about  15  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  very  brilliant,  and  with  a splendid  long  tail. 

A working  man’s  convention  is  being  held  in  Bos- 
ton. Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  business 
committee  was  one  recommending  the  assemblage  in 
the  city  of  New  York  next  October  of  an  Industrial 
congress,  to  consist  of  delegates  from  laboring  classes  of 
the  whole  country,  so  far  as  they  may  see  fit  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  to  remain  in  session  long  enough  to  consi- 
der and  mature  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Fires. — At  Quebec.  A fire  broke  out  at  Quebec,  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  Mav,  in  Richardson’s  tannery, 
in  St.  Valier’s  Suburns,  at  It  A.  M.,  and  destroyed  near 
2.000  houses,  leaving  12,000  inhabitants  without  a roof. 
Loss  estimated  at  from  lj  to  3 millions  of  dollars.  Its 
most  tragic  feature  was  the  destruction  of  the  hospital 
with  its  unfortunate  inmates. 

At  New  York.  About  half  past  twelve  o'clock  on  31st 
ult.,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  stables  of  Messrs.  Palmer  & 
Peters,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  eighteenth 
street,  more  distressing  in  iis  effects  than  any  that  has 
occured  in  the  ciiy  for  a long  time..  One  hundred  build- 
ings and  twenty-five  horses  were  destroyed;  three  thou- 
sand people  exposed  to  suffering  from  the  misfortune. 

At  Lafayette,  la.,  on  the  27tli  ult.  an  entire  square  was 
laid  in  ruins.  Loss  $10  to  20,000. 

Pittsburg  fire,  'l'lio  relief  fund  committee  of  Pitts- 
burg: have  made  a report,  stating  that  there  were  314 
persons  who  lost  by  the  great  fire,  the  sums  of  less  than 
§100  each,  $19,610;  341  who  lost  $91,736,  m amounts 
from  150  to  $500;  and  313  who  lost  $632,831,  in  amounts 
of  over  $50u  each— making  an  aggregate  loss  of  $79  f,- 
187  shared  among  1 1)11  persons,  exclusive  of  insurance, 
of  which  there  were  539  claims  from  $500  to  $2,300;  69 
from  $2,500  to  $10,000,  and  5 above  the  latter  sum  — 
The  aggregate  contributions  received  exclusive  of  the 
$50,000'trom  the  state,  has  been  $134,345.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  divide  this  sum,  paying  to  those  whose  lusses  are 
less  titan  $100,  fifty  per  cent,  on  their  loss,  none  being 
paid  less  than  $10;  to  those  under  $500,  25  per  cent;  none 
receiving  less  than  $50;&the  balance  to  be  divided  among 
those  whose  losses  exceed  $500,  provided  no  one  shall 
receive  less  than  $125.  In  view  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  state,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  $50,000 
front  the  state  be  not  received;  but  if  the  council  should 
decide  otherwise,  they  urge  the  propriety  of  loaning  it 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  the  bunds  being  handed  over 
«o  the  legislature. 


Germany.  The  newly  formed  “German  Catholic 
church’’ in  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic,  continues  to 
receive  accessions.  The  progress  also  of  communism  is 
marked  with  some  interest  in  that  country. 

■ General  Houston.  At  New  Orleans,  on  the  28th 
ult.,  Gen  Houston  delivered  an  address  to  the  citizens, 
on  the  subject  of  annexation.  He  assured  them  that  he 
was  warmly  in  lavor  of  annexation,  as  was  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  T exas,  and  that  President  Jones 
would  throw  no  obstacles  in  its  way. 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  has  had  a proof  of  Parisian  dex- 
terity. The  splendid  gold  watch,  presented  to  him  by 
Queen  Victoria,  has  been  abstracted.  Qaite  a sensa- 

■ ion  in  the  fashionable  circles  was  the  consequence,  and 
the  general  talked  of  leaving  for  Spain.  Galignani’s 
Messenger  says:  “Those  who  have  not  yet  visited  Ge- 
neral Tom  Thumb,  are  advised  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, as  we  learn,  not  without  some  alarm  as  well 
as  regret,  that  the  new  president  of  the  United  States 
lias  signified  to  the  general,  that  his  services  will  be  re- 
quired at  home,  in  case  of  a rupture  with  England!’’ 

Immigrants.  On  Friday  lust  974  arrived  at  N.  York 
from  Liverpool  and  Havre. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  trustees  appoint- 
ed by  the  bondholders  of  Illinois  stock,  to  superintend 
the  disbursement  of  the  money  contracted  to  be  advanc- 
ed by  them  for  ihe  completion  ol  the  canal,  will  leave 
New  York,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  Illinois 
on  Monday  next.  9:b  inslant.  They  expect  to  reach 
Chicago,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  work  in  eight  days 
thereafter.  Col.  Oakley,  the  late  commissioner,  accom- 
panies Mr.  Leavitt  and  capt.  Swift,  and  on  their  arrival 
it  is  hoped  by  the  parties  interested,  that  Col  Oakley 
will  be  officially  associated  with  the  other  gentlemen,  as 
trustee  on  the  part  of  the  sta'e  hv  appointment  of  the 
governor  of  Illinois.  The  success  of  the  negotiation  for 
the  completion  ol  the  canal,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  public  property  of  the  state  and  the  winding  up  of 
the  banks,  will  reduce  (fie  state  debt  since  December, 
1842,  about  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Americ'an  ice.  One  of  the  London  papers  gives  a 
long  article  in  praise  of  the  VVenhnm  ice,  from  Boston. 
It  is  declared  indispensible  for  luxury  and  even  comf  rt; 
and  as  much  talk  is  made  about  it  as  though  ice  had  ne- 
ver before  been  seen  in  London.  And  our  common  ar- 
ticle, the  refrigerator,  comes  in  too  for  a full  share  of  lau- 
dation, as  an  admirable  novelty,  which  every  house 
keeper  should  make  a vigorous  effort  to  possess. 

Mormon  trials.  On  the  2 1st  ult.  the  trial  of  per- 
sons charged  with  the  murder  ol  Hiram  and  Joe  Smith, 
commenced  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  The  prisoners,  J.  C. 
Davis,  late  an  Illinois  senator,  T.  C.  Sharp,  editor  of 
the  Warsaw  Signal,  Mark  Aldrich,  Wm.  N.  Grover, 
and  Col.  Levi  Williams,  complained  by  affidavit  of  the 
partial  manner  in  which  jurors  had  been  selected,  and 
prayed  the  court  that  elisors  be  appointed  to  select  a 
jury,  which  the  court  granted.  The  jury  was  not  en- 
tirely cmpnnneled  at  the  last  accounts.  A correspon- 
dent if  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says:  "Every  thing 
:hus  far  has  been  entirely  quiet  and  peaceable,  yet  there 
i- a deep  and  intense  anxiety  felt,  which  pervades  all 
classes.  Every  body  almost  attending  court  conies  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth.  The  Mormons  are  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a determination  to  take  revenge,  in  case  the  de- 
fendants should  not  he  convicted,  but  n is  hoped  that 
more  discreet  counsils  will  prevail.” 

Magnetic  Telegraph.  Tbe  New  York  Tribune 
says  that  the  citizens  of  Utica  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  laying  wires  for  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  be- 
tween Utica  and  Albany,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
commenced  at  once.  Negotiations  are  also  in  pro- 
gress for  extending  t he  telegraph  to  Boston,  but  not  com 
pie  ted. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  accommodate  the  system  so 
as  to  give  instantaneous  and  exact  indication  of  the 
point  at  which  a lire  rnay  commence  in  the  large  cities. 

Naval  court  martial.  The  investigation  before  the 
naval  tribunal  convened  in  the  case  of  captain  Philip  E. 
Voorhees,  on  charges  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  in 
September  and  Oetoner  last,  while  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Congress,  commenced  on  Tuesday  at  Coleman’s 
Hotel,  Washington.  The  court  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  who  were  all  present: 

Captain  Charles  Stewart,  President;  Captains  Charles 
G.  Ridgely.  John  Downes,  Stephen  Casstri,  Lawrence 
Kearney,  David  Geissenger,  C.  S.  McCauley,  John  H. 
Aulick  and  French  Forest,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  esq.  of 
Boston,  Judge  Advocate.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  esq  coun- 
sel for  captain  Voorhees 

The  only  witness  examined  on  Tuesday  was  lieut. 
Jenkins,  who  continued  his  tesiimony  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  at  3 o’clock. 

Oregon.  The  stream  of  emigration  is  flowing  from 
the  western  points  of  Missouri  towards  the  Pacific.  Se- 
veral caravans  have  started  thence  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  St.  Louis  Era  of  May  26,  says:  “Mr. 
Sharp  and  several  other  persons  arrived  litre  yesterday 
on  the  steamer  Nimrod,  from  the  Missouri;  they  are 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  came  in  by 
the  way  of  Beta’s  Fort,  taking  from  thence  the  Santa 
Fe  trail  to  Westport.  Six  wagons  came  in  company, 
bringing  187  packs  of  furs  and  Buffalo  robes.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Tharp  that  the  weather  had  been  unusually 
mild  during  the  past  winter,  and  no  snow  of  conse- 
quence had  fallen  on  the  mountains.  In  consequence 
of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  the  trade  with  the  Indians 


had  not  been  very  profitable,  and  but  few  robes,  com- 
paratively speaking,  have  been  taken  by  them.  The 
buffaloes  have  confined  themselves  to  the  plains,  where 
they  are  difficult  to  take.  The  taking  of  furs  is  not  pur- 
sued now,  as  in  former  years  by  the  Indians,  that 
branch  of  business  having  been  given  up  almost  entire- 
ly to  vvhhe  trappers.  The  number  of  robes  collected  at 
Bent’s  Fort  this  year  is  said  to  be  about  one  third  in 
amount  of  the  quantity  usually  collected;  this  is  the 
largest  trading  post  in  that  section,  and  the  quantity  that 
may  he  expected  from  that  point  will  not  exceed  200 
packs.  In  former  seasons  as  high  as  800  packs  have 
been  brought  in  from  that  post.  When  Mr.  T.  left  the 
fort,  Bent’s  company  was  preparing  to  start  in;  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  arrive  with  Owing’s  company  from 
Santa  Fe,  which  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  fort  about 
the  10th  of  this  month,  and  will  reach  Independence 
about  the  1st  of  June. 

Specie.  The  amount  of  specie  exported  from  New 
York  between  the  16;h  May  and  the  1st  instant,  was 
$158,281;  of  which  about  $140,000  went  to  France. 

The  Tribune  of  Wednesday  says— The  quantity  of 
money  seeking  employment  is  increasing,  and  the  banks 
are  now  unable  to  procure  as  much  paper  of  the  right 
sort  as  they  need.  The  current  rate  of  loans  and  paper 
in  the  street  is  6 per  cent,  but  money  can  be  had  of  the 
banks  on  the  best  securities  at  5 per  cent. 

Slavery  abolished  in  the  Island  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. A letter  from  Stockholm,  dated  the  12th  of  April, 
says  that  the  Swedish  Diet  has  responded  to  the  appeal 
ot  the  king.  and  in  a manner  which  secures  freedom  to 
the  four  or  five  hundred  slaves  belonging  to  the  Swe- 
dish Island  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  estates  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  the  king  by  voting  10,000  piastres 
yearly,  for  five  years,  to  he  expended  in  redeeming  the 
slaves  ol  that  island  and  compensating  the  losses  of  their 
masters. 

Slave  trade.  The  case  of  Capt.  Flowery,  of  the  , 
slaver  Spitfire,  on  charge  ot  having  been  engaged  iu  tbe 
slave  trade,  commenced  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  coutt  in 
Boston  on  Monday.  Several  slavers  have  been  captur- 
ed recently  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Meanwhile  their  substitute  system  of  supplying  their 
West  India  islands  with  Africans  &.  Eist  Indians  con- 
tinues in  increasing  progress. 

Senator  McDuffie.  The  Augusta,  Georgia,  Chro- 
nicle says — "A  near  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
McDuffie  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday,  who  confirms 
the  statement  of  the  paralytic  attack  on  Mr.  McD.  but 
says  his  speech  is  not  affected.  He  had  slightly  improv- 
ed.’’ 

St  eamboat. --Explosion.  O.i  the  3d  instant,  at  about 
four  o’clock,  A.  M.,  as  the  tow  steamer  Paul  Jones, 
Captain  Thomas  Mi.ffit,  on  her  way  from  Port  Deposite 
and  Havre  de  Grace  to  this  city,  was  off  North  Point, 
from  some  cause,  yet  unknown,  the  boiler  burst,  the 
shock  forcing  the  forward  part  of  t he  boat  from  the  after 
part  so  far  as  to  sink  her  immediately,  &c.  We  regret 
to  say  that  tour  lives  were  lost,  being  those  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons, the  engineer,  John  Gill  arid  Iram  Sank,  the  latter 
colored,  firemen;  and  a boy,  name  unknown,  who  was 
one  of  the  drivers  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  but  was  on 
his  way  to  Baltimore  in  the  steamer. 

Captain  Muffig  was  badly  scalded. 

The  steamboat  Cotton  Plant,  with  a full  carm  bound 
for  the  Upper  Red  River,  was  snagged  and  sunk  in 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou  on  the  1 ~ t h ult.  A man  and  two 
children  were  drowned.  Boat  and  eatgo  a total  loss. 

Tobacco  crop.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  of  the  27th 
says:  "The  tobacco  crop  this  year  will  be  small  in  Mis- 
souri. Persons  from  the  upper  part  of  the  state  inform 
us  that  the  failure  of  the  plant  beds  is  more  general  than 
is  supposed. 

The  season.  The  fair  promise  for  an  abundant  har- 
vest has  been  materially  affected  by  the  unseasonable 
weather  of  the  last  fortnight.  On  the  nights  of  the  29  h 
and  30th  ult.,  severe  frost  was  experienced  in  Maryland, 
and  ice  was  formed  of  considerable  thickness  The  to- 
bacco and  other  tender  plants  were  destroyed,  arid  it  is 
apprehended  that  a large  portion  of  t lie  wheat  crop  in 
part  of  this,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  slates,  was  in 
a state  which  rendered  ihe  frost  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
the  formation  of  ihe  grain.  The  corn  crop  has  also  suf- 
fered. The  ground  was  frozen  in  Maine  rind  N.  Hamp- 
shire on  the  nights  above  mentioned.  At  Rochester,  they 
bad  a regular  snow  storm. 

Virginia.  A convention  of  the  western  counties  of 
this  state  favorable  to  granting  the  right  of  way  10  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  some  eligible  point  on  the 
Ohio  river  between  Wheeling  and  Parkersburgh,  met  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  28th  lilt.  There  was  a Tull  atten- 
dance of  delegates. 

A successful  whaling  voyage.  Barque  Pantheon, 
captain  Borden,  arrived  at  Fall  River,  Mass,  on  ihe  25th 
instant,  from  a cruise  of  thirty  months,  bringing  home 
2,150  biffs,  of  whale  and  75  do.  sperm  oil.  She  had  pre- 
viously sent  home  1,000  bbls.  of  whale  and  sold  375  bbls. 
at  St.  Catherines. 

West  Indies.  A postscript  in  the  Bermuda  Gazette 
of  the  20 :h  ins!.,  announces  the  arrival  of  ihe  Tay  stea- 
mer from  Sr.  Thomas,  with  upwards  of  60  passengers. 
There  was  much  sickness  at  Dtmarara.  Lieut.  Bagot 
is  dead.  The  Senator,  with  242  re-captured  Africans, 
had  arrived  at  Trinidad,  and  the  Lord  flungerford,  with 
350  c olieo.  from  India,  at  Demarara-  1 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

William  D.  Pritchard,  collector  of  the  customs, 
Camden,  North  Carolina,  vice  George  W.  Charles, 
removed. 

Benjamin  Davis,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Pal- 
myra, Missouri,  vice  Cyril  C.  Cady,  removed. 

Warner  Lewis,  register,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  vice 
William  II.  H.  Scott,  removed. 

Stephen  Langworthy,  receiver,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
vice  Thomas  McKnight,  removed.  , 

Charles  Parker,  surveyor  of  revenue  at  Snow 
Hill,  Maryland,  vice  George  Hudson  removed. 

Jesse  Williams,  secretary  in  and  for  the  territory 
of  Iowa,  vice  Samuel  J.  Burr,  removed. 

Elvvard  Johnson,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
tlie  territory  of  Iowa,  vice  John  G.  Deshler. 

Ver  Planck  Van  Antwerp,  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  vice  Samuel  J.  Bayard,  re- 
moved. 

Bernhart  Menu,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Fair- 
field,  Iowa,  vice  Arthur  Bridgman,  removed. 

John  F.  Bacon,  of  New  York,  consul  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  port  of  Nassau,  New  Providence,  vice  ! 
Timothy  Darling,  recalled.  I 

t.  Win.  Adams,  receiver  of  the  public  moneys,  John-  j 
son  C.  H.  Arkausas,  vice  Alfred  Henderson,  removed.  | 

John  Burton,  register  of  land  office,  Johnson  C.  H.  ! 
Arkansas,  vice  James  Woodson  Bates,  removed. 

Jonathan  E.  Fletcher,  of  Iowa,  sub-agent  for  the  j 
Yv  mneoagoes  and  Sioux  of  Wabisha’s  band,  in  place  i 
of  James  McGregor,  jr.  removed. 

Foreign  Relations — Jlnnexalioii.  The  position  j 
of  ad'airs  at  the  present  moment  may  be  regarded  as  j 
exceedingly  interesting.  A very  few  weeks  will 
probably  determine  definitely  whether  this  country 
is  to  be  involved  in  a foreign  war,  in  consequence  of  j 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  limits  of  our  confede-  [ 
ration  so  as  to  include  Texas  as  a part  and  parcel  of 
the  republic,  or  not.  The  Tcxian  congress  agreeably 
to  the  proclamation  issued  by  President  Jones,  will  j 
assemble  on  Monday  next,  the  ICtli  instant  to  con- [ 
aider  the  question  of  annexation  or  independence. — ; 
And  the  4th  of  July,  less  than  Ihree  weeks  there- | 
alter,  assembles  a convention  which  we  presume! 
is  intended  to  represent  the  essential  sovereign-! 
ty  of  tlie  people,  as  above  all  existing  law  or! 
constitution,  and  with  powers  to  dispense  with  all  j 
auLhorily,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  or  to  termi-j 
Rale  the  existence  of  the  existing  government  of 
Texas,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Of  the  disposition  with  which  both  those  bodies; 
will  assemble,  we  presume  there  is  no  longer  a rea- 
sonable doubt.  Ot  the  determination  of  the  people 
upon  the  question  of  annexation  whenever  it  might 
be  fairly  proposed  to  them,  upon  equitable  and  hon- 
orable terms,  we  have  never  had  a doubt;  and  that 
they  would  in  any  event,  be  disposed  to  form  alli- 
ances with  European  powers,  adverse  to  the  true 
American  interests  or  leeiings,  we  have  never  for 
one  moment  indulged  an  apprehension.  The  Texian 
people  and  the  Texian  interests  in  all  their  leading 
characteristics  are  too  obviously  similar  to,  if  not 
identified  with  our  own,  to  allow  us  to  imagine  that 
their  people  would  in  any  form,  become  subservient 
to  =u  suicidal  a policy  as  that  of-adoptinga  European, 
Anti-American  dependence,  or  seeking  for  British 
protection  or  British  alliance,  as  against  the  interests 
or  policy  ofj.be  United  Slates. 

Free  Horn  every  such  apprehension,  we  have  de- 
plured  that  feverish  impetuusity  which  we  fear  has 
liun  led  on  a result,  that  might  have  been,  and  we 
believe  would  have  been  attained,  by  a more  delibe- 
rate course,  with  far  less  risk  to  the  country,  and 
without  compromising  either  its  peace  or  its  charac- 
ter or  its  constitution. 

We  speak  of  precipitance  in  this  respect,  because 
it  must  ue  ouvious  to  all  that  besides  its  hurrying  on 
ine  l'exians  to  a course  which  violates  all  existing 
authorities  of  that  government,  without  leaving 
them  lime  to  reach  the  same  result  by  a legal  and 
legitimaie  course,  it  has,  as  it  respects  our  country, 
induced  a selection  by  the  executive,  of  an  alterna- 
tive which,  if  more  tune  and  deliberation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  allowable,  would  not  it  is  believed  have 
been  the  one  selected  by  that  authority  as  their 
choice  of  the  two  alternatives  which  the  act  of  con-  I 
gress  left  to  their  selection  Without  a full  pew.ua-,1 
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sion  that  the  other  alternative  would  have  been  se- 
lected, it  is  probable  that  the  measure  would  not 
and  could  not  have  obtained,  at  the  last  session,  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  United  States  senate.  The 
alternative  alluded  to,  we  believe  would  have  been 
greatly  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  the  executive; 
would  have  been  as  certain  of  ultimately  accom- 
plishing annexation,  and  of  accomplishing  it  upon  a 
basis  far  better  for  the  Union,  for  Texas,  and  for  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  When  the  information  that 
President  Tyler  had  negotiated  a treaty  with  Texas  for 
annexation,  first  reached  us,  we  indulged  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  which  elaborate 
discussion  and  subsequent  events  have  but  tended  to 
confirm.  The  question  of  annexing  Texas  was  a 
great  national  question,  involving  so  many  conside- 
rations, the  new  one  of  amalgamating  a foreign  state 
into  the  confederacy,  one  of  them,  that  cool  delibe- 
ration, and  the  ulmost  precaution  seemed  to  us  to  be 
required  in  the  premises,  not  only  as  to  the  ultimate 
shall  me  nr  not , but  as  to  the  wisest  and  best  mode  by 
which  we  shall,  if  so  decided.  Instead  of  that  cool 
deliberation,  it  has  been  throughout  a series  of  mea- 
sures hurried  on  by  feverish  impetuosity,  avowedly 
alarmed  for  fear  delay  to  look  and  think  and  choose 
wisely  would  render  all  hopeless.  “Now  or  never” 
— was  the  incessant  cry.  European  intrigue , was  the 
great  bugbear  that  was  to  hurry  bolh  Texas  and  the 
United  States  into,  perhaps,  nay  probably,  an  illy  ad- 
justed union,  which  one  or  both  for  centuries  to  come 
may  have  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  not  taken 
more  time  to  adjust,  as  it  might  have  been  and 
ought  to  have  been  adjusted — carefully  and  wisely. 
To  adduce  proof  of  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
whole  subject  is  so  full  and  pregnant  with  what  is 
now  to  be  left  to  the  future,  that  we  much  fear  the 
present  will  be  much  censured  for  a want  of  due  pre- 
caution. 

So  much  as  to  the  parties  to  annexation. 

But  the  foreign  aspect,  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  have  a foreign  war,  in  consequence  of  assuming 
this  new  dominion  and  of  taking  possession  of  this 
additional  territory,  a few  weeks  will  now  deter- 
mine. All  eyes  are  earnestly  directed  towards  the 
movements  of  Mexico.  The  British,  the  French, 
(and  the  Texian)  agents  near  that  government,  are 
all  represented  as  “endeavoring  to  move  heaven  and 
earth”  to  prevent  annexation,  and  induce  Texas  to 
maintain  her  Independence.  We  regard  the  opera- 
tions of  the  English  and  French  agents  in  that  direc- 
tion as  a matter  of  course.  The  interests  of  their 
government  would  be  most  promoted  by  Texas 
keeping  out  of  our  Union,  and  perhaps  they  have 
just  as  much  right  to  urge  the  interests  and  views  of 
their  governments  in  the,  premises,  as  our  agents 
have  to  urge  the  claims  of  our  government. — 
Which  will  be  successful,  is  no  longer  a mailer  of 
doubt. 

But  now  comes  the  question;— annexation  will  be 
consummated,  unless  a war  can  prevent  it — will  Eng- 
land and  France,  or  England  alone,  urge  Mexico  to 
a war? 

Our  notion  is,  that  she  will  not,  unless  the  English 
ministry  upon  a review  of  the  whole  that  will  be 
staked  upon  the  issue,  shall  decide  that  is  is  to  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  incur  a war  with  the 
United  Slates  rather  than  allow  her  thus  to  com- 
mence enlarging  the  “area  of  freedom”  by  a process 
u hicb  may  lead  on  to  the  loss  of  her  own  colonies 
on  this  continent,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a rival 
for  the  trade  of  the  world,  which  has  already  be- 
come so  formidable  to  her  schemes  of  monopoly. 

is  it  not  probable  that  this  very  question  is  now 
being  deliberated  upon  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James, 
and  that  it  forms  a topic  for  negotiation  between  that 
and  the  French  Court?  We  have  evidently  arrived 
at  the  crisis.  Those  powers  must  now  immediately 
decide  to  allow  the  United  States  to  steer  her  own 
course  in  relation  to  annexation,  or  they  must  prompt- 
ly interpose. 

The  course  which  Mexico  herself,  will  decide  to 
take  upon  ascertaining  that  Texas  is  annexed  to  ihe 
United  States  in  spite  of  all  her  remonstrances  and 
her  inaiKKUvres  to  prevent  it,  will  also  soon  be  de- 
cided. That  her  government  would  willingly  avert 
and  would  procrastinate  to  the  very  last  hour,  if  she 
could  not  avert,  a war  with  the  United  Siates,  we 
have  no  doubt.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  crisis  is 
at  hand  with  her  authorities  also-  She  must  now 
soon  abandon  the  grounds  she  has  to  this  time  raain- 


1 tained  throughout,  or  carry  out  her  repealed  threats 
of  declaring  war  in  case  the  United  States  assumes 
jurisdiction  over  Texas.  There  is  no  alternative. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  for  the  U. 
States  to  have  had  a minister  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
during  these  eventful  times,  sufficiently  a diploma- 
tist to  have  represented  and  maintained  our  inter- 
ests better  than  they  have  been  represented  by  the 
minister  who  is  now  leaving  there  without  having 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  country- 
men, or  to  the  credit  of  the  country  he  went  there 
to  serve.*  Even  at  this  last  extremity,  when  diplo- 
matic inlercourse  is  closing  between  them  and  us, 
how  useful  might  an  able  statesman  and  a good 
man  be,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  U.  States 
at  the  city  of  Mexico?  Mexico  has  taken  one  de- 
cided step  since  her  minister  closed  his  official  du- 
ties and  left  this  country.  She  has.  admitted  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  upon  a single  condition.  She 
has  done  so  under  the  united  influence  of  represen- 
tations from  the  English,  French  and  Texan  autho- 
rities. The  latter,  beyond  doubt,  have  already  de- 
serted the  position  which  they  assumed  in  this  nego- 
tiation,— and  now  abandon  independence  and  go  for 
annexation.  The  British  and  the  French  agents  are 
thereby  completely  nun  plussed , unless  their  res- 
pective governments  decide  to  aid  Mexico  in  a war, 

I not  a war  for  the  independence  of  Texas, — that 
Mexico  herself  would  be  far  from  waging,  unless 
she  could  depend  upon  Texas  as  an  ally  in  the  con- 
test,— but  a war  for  Mexican  dominion  over  Texas, 
i This  would  come  awkwardly  from  England  and 
France,  both  having  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Texas. 

We  repeat,  unless  those  European  powers  detet- 
mine  that  it  is  time  to  attempt  to  strangle  the  young 
republican  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a war,  their  agents  will  hardly  be  author- 
ised to  urge  Mexico  into  an  actual  contest  with  the 
United  States.  To  the  very  verge,  they  would  push 
the  interests  of  their  own  governments  to  prevent 
Texas  from  being  incorporated  into  the  union, — but, 
the  repose  of  the  world  hangs  upon  stepping  beyond  the 
Rubicon 4 

The  question  remains  however,  whether,  though 
England  and  France  may  not  urge  Mexico  on, — in 
fact,  though  they  may  now  exert  their  utmost  to  re- 
strain a popular  impulse  which  they  have  no  doubt 
aided  in  fomenting  in  Mexico  against  the  measure  of 
annexation,  whether  they  may  not  find  that  they  are 
too  late,  and  that  an  impulse  once  fired  to  such  a 
pitch,  is  not  to  be  restrained  in  such  a government 
as  that  of  Mexico.  They  may  have  made  war  in- 
evitable. 

War  once  began,  ali  the  features  of  the  present 
question  at  issue,  would  change  attitude  in  an  instant. 
The  superiority  of  the  one  party  and  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  other,  would  be  obvious- to  ali  Eu- 
rope. The  sympathies  of  the  world  would  be  with 
Mexico;  and  that  to  an  extent  which  it  isjloubtfol 
if  any  ministry  in  England  could  withstand.  Mixing 
up  as  the  question  inevitably  would,  with  the  Oregon 
dispute,  the  ultimate  possession  of  California,  with 
border  squabbles,  and  contentions  of  various  binds, 
i Mexico  and  the  United  States  would  haTC  the  con- 
test to  themselves  but  fora  very  brief  period. 

The  new  position  assumed  by  Mexico,  since  her 
minister  left  this  country,  above  alluded  to,  admitting 
| the  independence  of  Texas  upon  a certain  condi- 
tion, and  the  attitude  which  she  will  find  herself  oc- 
cupying should  the  European  powers  decide  to  en- 
deavor to  restrain  her  from  declaring  war,  would 
make  the  presence  of  an  able  American  minister  at 

*The  latest  account  we  have  from  Mr.  Shannon,  left 
him  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  had  just  arrived,  stripped 
of  everything  by  robbers  that  again  interrupted  him 
upon  the  road  from  Mexico. 

The  N.  Orleans  Tropic,  says;  “Truly  Mr.  Shannon’s 
outset  as  a diplomatist  has  been  most  villainously  unfor- 
tunate- Robbed  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  duiies 
as  representative  of  his  country  in  a foreign  land,  sub- 
dued in  the  shortest  manner  imaginable  by  an  outland- 
ish Mexican,  who  tells  him,  “I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you;’’  and  then,  after  months  of  obscurity,  leav- 
ing a sensitive  people  io  imagine  all  kinds  of  dire  mis- 
haps as  having  occurred  to  linn,  the  first  wc  hear  ot  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  r,  that  he  has  arrived  in  Vera 
j Cruz  “ail  ta'.tered  add  torn,  and  quite  forlorn,”  the  vil6 
Mexican  banditti  having  “cleaned  him  out,”  and  literal, 
lv stripped  him-  He  should  now  retire  Irom  public 
! and  repoie  on  hie  hard-earned  fame  ” 
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the  city  of  Mexico,  of  great  importance  to  the  inte- 
rests of  both  countries,  and  perhaps  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  A negotiation  for  the  Californias,  al- 
ready stated  to  be  passing  from  under  the  dominion 
of  Mexico  in  the  same  manner  Texas  has  passed, 
and  a settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  both,  might 
perhaps  be  effected  at  a price  which  would  be  a fair 
consideration  to  Mexico,  and  which  the  U.  States 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  liberal  rather  than  Mexi- 
co should  longer  complain  of  our  treatment  towards 
her. 

Contrasting  the  relative  forces  of  the  powers  ar- 
rayed in  dispute,  there  can  be  no  question  whether 
the  United  States  could  with  self  respect,  name  an 
extraordinary  minister  to  Mexico  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs.  The  new  position  which  Mexico  has 
herself  assumed,  fully  authorises,  nay,  seems  to  us  to 
call  upon  our  government  for  such  a measure. 

The  first  of  the  steamers  that  arrived  last  week 
from  Liverpool,  brought  accounts  that  a feverish 
excitement  prevailed  there  respecting  the  dispute 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  intelligence  as  it 
reached  Liverpool  from  this  country,  was  hurried 
on  at  the  top  of  steam  speed  by  express,  to  the  im- 
patient authorities  at  London.  The  next  steamer 
that  arrived,  which  left  Liverpool  only  three  days 
after  the  first,  brought  a paragraph  staling  that  the 
war  fever  had  entirely  subsided.  Nothing  had  trans- 
pired in  the  meantime  to  effect  a change.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  statements  we  presume  resulted  from 
tbe  different  views  entertained,  or  the  different  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished  by  the  writers  of  the  ac- 
counts alluded  to. 

Quite  as  contradictory  are  the  late  accounts  which 
we  have  from  Mexico. 

Private  letters  received  from  Mexico  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  Orleans  Republican  stale  it  as  a 
matter  almost  of  certainty,  that  before  long  the 
Mexican  government  will  declare  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  tone  of  public  sentiment  in 
Mexico  is  said  to  be  so  hostile  to  this  country  and 
Texas  that  a new  revolution  in  the  government  or  a 
war  with  the  U.  States  seems  inevitable.  One  of  the 
letters  referred  to,  written  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  22d 
May,  says: 

“Captain  Elliott  and  a commissioner  of  Texas  are 
at  this  place,  wailing  for  the  arrival  of  letters  from 
Mexico,  which,  it  is  said,  will  arrive  to-day.  They 
will  sail,  direct  for  Galveston  in  the  French  brig 
‘La  Perouse.’  The  ‘Eurydice’ will  sail  for  your  port 
with  despatches  for  the  British  government.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  propositions  made  by  England  lo  both 
Texas  and  Mexico,  to  settle  the  relations  of  these 
countries  to  each  other  and  to  the  United  States  in 
a manner  agreeable  to  her  policy,  I am  assured 
there  are  inducements  offered  of  rather  a tempting 
nature.  They  are  as  follows:  England  compromises 
herself  with  Mexico  to  pay  ten  millions  of  her  na- 
tional debt,  and  with  Texas  she  agrees  to  pay  the 
whole  of  hers,  which  is  computed  at  eight  millions. 
This,  if  true — and  I have  got  it  from  very  good  au- 
thority— proves  that  England  has  some  very  deep- 
laid  project  with  regard  to  Texas:  one  much  more 
important  to  her  than  the  advantages  she  might  de- 
rive from  the  simple  determination  of  Texas  to  re- 
main independent,  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  Mex- 
ico.” 

On  the  other  hand  a late  letter  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  received  by  the  same  arrival,  takes  quite  a 
pacific  view  of  circumstances,  thus: 

Mexico,  May  20,  1845. 

“This  government  having  been  empowered  by 
congress  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  the  Texian  com- 
missioners, all  fear  of  a rupture  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  on  that  score,  is  now  at  an 
end.” 

Our  readers  are  quite  as  able  to  judge  between 
those  contradictory  statements  as  we  are. 

An  American  who  professes  to  know  something  of 
the  Mexicans  and  a southern  campaign,  in  a letter 
addressed  through  the  National  Intelligencer,  gives 
the  following  admonition:  N 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Washington,  May  24,  1845. 

Messrs.  Editors:  As  it  seems  to  be  a settled 
point  that  Texas  is  to  be  a component  part  of  our 
republic,  it  is  suggested,  I observe,  in  one  of  the  N. 
Orleans  papers,  that  regular  troops  should  be  sta- 
tioned by  the  United  States  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Jf 
that  be  a settled  point,  I coincide  with  him;  but  J 
must  disagree  with  binT  when  he  says  that  those 
troops  will  require  no  commissary  department.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  require  a large  and  well  or- 
ganized one.  Tne  provisions  for  this  army  have  all 
to  be  conveyed  from  New  Orleans;  for  nowhere 
else  can  they  be  procured.  The  Mexican  troops 
Dow  stationed  at  Metamoras  are,  and  have  always 
been  supplied  from  New  Orleans — the  only  article 
to  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood  being  fresh 
meat,  stock  in  some  abundance  being  procureable, 


but  not  in  sufficiency  for  the  daily  supply  of  an  ar- 
my of  six  or  ten  thousand  mcD.  I have  lived  some 
years  in  that  country,  and  pretend  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  products.  I passed  through  Metamoras 
ir.  March  where  there  were  two  regiments  supplied 
entirely  from  New  Orleans.  If  the  Mexicans  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  from  New  Orleans  all  those  ar 
tides,  how  much  more  necessary  will  it  not  be  for 
us  to  supply  an  army  in  the  same  manner? 

1 think  that  we  have  calculated  too  lightly  on  the 
resistance  which  Mexico  will  offer  to  our  occupa- 
tion of  Texes.  Mexico  has  a very  considerable 
army  on  the  frontier,  and  the  officer  in  command 
(Gen’l  Arista)  is  active  and  brave,  and  can  cross 
the  intervening  desert  with  his  light  cavalry  and 
commit  immense  damage,  and  retire  again,  without 
our  presenting  any  obstacle  to  his  advance  or  his 
retreat.  We  have  been  induced  to  believe  the 
Mexicans  cowardly,  &c.  I ain  afraid  that  we  have 
trusted  too  much  to  this  belief.  Arista  had  with 
him  in  Monterey  in  March  last  two  thousand  three 
hundred  cavalry  and  a battalion  of  six  hundred  run- 
away negroes  from  Texas,  well  drilled  in  flying  ar- 
tillery tactics,  ready  for  marching. 

The  Mexican  troops  are  much  better  calculated 
for  campaigns  in  those  dry  hot  plains  than  any 
troops  we  can  raise.  The  Anglo  Saxon  race  will  do 
well  enough  so  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  but  no  longer.  1 think  Gen. -Jack- 
son’s  campaign  and  the  Seminole  war  will  prove 
this.  The  Mexicans  will  rush  in  upon  us  on  their 
light  hardy  horses,  and  when  we  get  ready  lo  strike 
them  we  shall  find  that  they  are  beyond  our  reach. 
Our  heavy  well  fed  horses  will  starve  to  death  on 
those  dry  plains  without  corn  or  oats,  and  nothing  lo 
eat  but  dry  grass. 

I should  not  be  surprised  if  Mexico  should  now 
have  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  cavalry  and  flying 
artillery  on  the  river  between  Ernargo  and  Monclo- 
va,  as  we  know  well  that  all  the  troops  who  took 
part  with  Santa  Anna  have  been  sent  north  by  the 
new  government  while  new  troops  (or  Civicos)  have 
taken  their  places  in  Jalapa,  Orizaba,  Guadalaxa- 
ra,  &c. 

1 do  hope  that  our  government  will  turn  its  atten- 
tion seriously  to  this  subject,  and  in  time;  for  it 
would  be  grievous  to  be  worsted  at  the  commence- 
ment by  so  weak  a government  as  that  of  Mexico. 
Arista  is  enterprising  and  ambitious,  and  is  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  this  country.  He 
has  lived  for  years  in  Cincinnati  and  olher  parts  of 
the  United  States.  War  we  shall  have  in  the  event 
of  our  occupation  of  Texas,  and  I hope  it  may  Dot 
find  us  unprepared.  Yours,  &c.  C.  W.  D. 

The  latest  advices  from  Texas  give  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived there  of  the  recent  negotiation  between  Pre- 
sident Jones  and  the  government  of  Mexico  under 
the  auspices  of  England.  The  language  of  some  of 
the  Texan  papers  is  expressive  of  strong  indigna- 
tion- The  Galveston  News  heads  an  article  “Jones 
versus  the  people.  It  declars  that  annexation  is  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and  that  the  president 
cannot  and  shall  not  defeat  it.  Another  journal,  the 
Lagranee  Intelligencer,  in  its  denunciations  of  Jones 
charges  his  call  of  a convention  to  a design  to  de- 
feat annexation.  “We  have  weighed  the  subject 
well,”  it  continues,  “and  are  daily  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  English  gold  has  had  and 
is  now  having  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  pow- 
ers that  be.”  The  people  are  called  upon  as  the 
great  authority  which  is  to  be  final  against  all  in. 
trigues,  to  look  well  to  the  matter,  and  see  that  their 
interests  are  protected  before  it  is  too  late. 

These  advices  from  Texas,  while  they  do  not  seem 
to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  Washington  Union 
in  the  certain  success  of  annexation,  have  had  the 
effect  of  shaking  its  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Presi- 
dent Jones.  Its  only  fear  now  is  that  the  people,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  might  adopt  some 
violent  and  irregular  course  towards  the  constituted 
authorities.  “We  would  earnestly  advise  them,” 
says  the  Union,  “to  keep  their  hands  off  the  presi- 
dent.” It  suggests  that  possibly  Mr.  Jones  may  re- 
sign and  leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
vice  president,  who  is  said  to  tie  favorable  to  annex- 
ation. 

The  Mexican  indemnity.  The  mystery  of  the  Mexi- 
can indemnity  is  thus  noticed  in  the  iVew  York  Cou- 
rier  des  Elats  Unis  of  the  7th  instant.  The  facts  are 
said  to  be  derived  from  a person  recently  arrived 
from  Mexico,  and  one  intimate  with  Santa  Anna, 
even  to  a knowledge  of  his  tampering  in  stocks. — 
The  Courier,  however,  declines  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility, as  to  the  person  named. 

“It  is  known  that  a sum  of  $275,000  is  in  question, 
making  the  quarterly  paymenis  of  April  arid  July, 
1844..  This  sum  has  never  reached  the  government 
at  Washington,  although  the  Mexican  government 


insists  that  it  is  paid,  and  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  the 
explanation,  as  furnished  to  us  of  this  enigma.  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  United  States  minister.  Mr.  Voss,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  to  receive  the  money, 
and  M.  Trigueros,  the  minister  of  finance  in  Mexico, 
are  said  to  have  been  interested  in  more  than  one 
speculation.  The  partnership  was  indeed  official 
between  Mr.  Voss  and  M.  Trigueros,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  commercial  firm.  M.  Trigueros  not 
having  as  minister,  money  enough — ready  money  to 
pay  the  amounts  as  they  fell  due,  induced  Mr.  Shan- 
non and  Mr.  Voss  to  accept  drafts  on  the  treasury  in 
favor  of  and  endorsed  by  an  English  house  in  Mexico, 
for  $325,000,  being  $50,000  more  than  the  amount 
due.  In  return  it  was  agreed  that  M.  Trigueros 
should  accept  from  Mr.  Shannon  Mexican  treasury 
notes  in  payment  of  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
and  as  these  were  to  be  bought  at  any  where  at  from 
8 to  10  per  cent. — so  greatly  were  they  depreciated; 
this  little  operation  would  luave  a profit  of  some  lortv 
odd  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  agents.  In  re- 
turn they  were  to  give  a full  and  entire  acquittance 
to  the  Mexican  government  in  terms  for  the  payment 
of  the  two  instalments,  whereas  they  had  only  been 
liquidated.  Such  is  said  to  be  the  secret  history  of 
this  little  diplomatic  jobbing. 

The  question  now  is,  were  the  drafts  paid  at  ma- 
turity either  by  the  Mexican  treasurer  or  the  Eng- 
lish endorser?  This  is  precisely  what  is  not  known, 
and  concerning  which  the  official  accounts  at  Wash- 
ington are  silent.  However  that  may  be,  the  Mexi- 
can government  considers  itself  discharged  from  all 
ulterior  responsibility  by  reason  of  the  very  explicit 
tenor  of  tbe  American  receipt.  On  the  other  hand 
the  American  claimants  insist  upon  being  paid  by 
their  own  government. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a little  remarkable  and  not  at  all  credita- 
ble that  there  should  be  any  room  for  such  a solu- 
tion of  the  delay  as  is  here  given.  We  must  soon 
know  the  truth  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  B.  Green,  late  charge  to 
Mexico,  has  published  a letter  in  the  Washington 
Union,  in  which  he  alleges  that  the  Mexican  instal- 
ments of  April  and  July  of  1844,  have  not  been  paid. 
He  says  that  the  United  States  agent,  (Mr.  Voss), 
obtained  from. the  minister  of  the  Mexican  treasury 
drafts  upon  the  departmental  treasuries  of  Guadala- 
jara, Guanaxuato,  and  Zacatecas.  He  took  these 
drafts  to  the  house  of  Tayleur,  Jamison  & Co.  one  of 
the  best  English  commercial  houses  in  Mexico,  and 
requested  them  to  be  sent  on  for  collection.  They 
were  sent  on;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  drafts  were 
good,  and  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  any  revenue  could 
be  collected  for  that  purpose.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  distracted  state  of  things  in 
Mexico  since,  they  have  not  yet  been  paid.  At  the 
time  the  drafts  were  taken  Mr.  Vos3  was  certain  they 
would  be  paid,  and  so  assured  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
minister,  who  wrote  to  the  secretary  ol  the  treasury 
that  the  instalments  had  been  paid. 

Department  of  state,  June  11,  1845. 

Commercial  regulation  at  Guyama,  P.  R.  In- 
formation has  been  received  from  the  consul  of  th6 
United  Statas  at  Guyama,  P.  R.,  that  by  a decree  of 
her  majesty  of  the  27th  March  last,  the  duty  on  ex- 
portation of  sugar  has  been  reduced  to  31  j cents 
per  400  lbs.,  and  coffee  18  cents  per  100  lbs;  molas- 
ses and  rum  free.  The  colonial  duty  of  3 cents  per 
100  lbs.  for  weighing  sugar  and  coffee  still  exists, 
which  makes  sugar  pay  about  11  cents  per  100  lbs, 
and  coffee  21  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Information  has  also  been  received  from  the  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  at  Havana,  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Madrid  has  approved  of  the  proposed  tax 
of  four  dollars  on  each  vessel  that  enters  the  port 
of  St.  Jagtrde  Cuba,  other  than  those  engaged  in  the 
coast  trade,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light. 

The  right  of  fishing.  The  correct  construction 
of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  1818,  relative  to  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Anglo-American 
dependencies,  has  long  been  in  discussion  between  the 
two  governments,  without  having  heretofore  led  to 
any  satisfactory  result.  The  exclusion  of  American 
fishermen  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was 
the  most  prominent  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
on  behalf  the  United  States.  The  Union  of  Thurs- 
day night  says — 

“We  are  gratified  to  be  now  enabled  lo  state  that 
a despatch  has  been  recently  received  from  the  de- 
partment of  state  from  Mr.  Everett,  our  minister  at 
London,  with  which  he  transmits  a note  from  Lord 
Aberdeen,  containing  the  satisfactory  intelligence 
that,  after  a reconsideration  of  the  subject,  although 
the  queen’s  government  adhere  to  the  construction 
of  the  convention  which  they  have  always  maintain- 
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e*‘,  they  still  have  come  to  the  determination  of  re- 
laxing from  it  so  far  as  to  allow  American  fisher- 
men to  pursue  their  avocations  in  any  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  provided  they  do  not  approach — ex- 
sept in  the  cases  specified  in  the  treaty  of  1818 — 
.vithin  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

“Thjs-is  an  important  concession,  no*  merely  as 
removing  an  occasion  of  frequent  and  unpleasant 
disagreement  between  the  two  governments,  but  as 
re-opening  to  our  citizens  those  valuable  fishing 
grounds  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy  which  they  enjoy- 
'd before  the  war  of  1812,  but  from  which,  as  Ihe 
British  government  has  since  maintained,  they  were 
■xciuded  by  the  convention  of  1818.” 

The  new  post  office  law.  The  following  from 
»e  Olive  Branch,  printed  at  Doylestown,  (Pa.)  con- 
■ ins  some  information  which  may  be  generally  use- 
'll: 

‘•Having  facilities  for  neat  weighing,  I have  taken 
ie  pains  to  ascertain  how  much  may  be  included 
i “half  an  ounce,”  which  is  the  maximum  for  a 
ngle  letter,  and  which  may  be  sent  within  three  hun- 
ired  miles  for  five  cents.  1 have  weighed  six  varie- 
jes  of  writing-paper,  three  of  letter  paper,  and  three 
*f  foolscap,  and  two  kinds  of  envelopments,  large 
„nd  small.  The  result  here  to  be  stated  is  the  weight 
of  a single  sheet,  on  an  average  of  ten  sheets,  of 
each  kind.  The  papers  are  all  of  good  quality,  and 
such  as  we  are  all  used  to,  for  size  and  weight: 


Letter  paper,  first  variety,  136 

grains- 

Do  second 

do  134 

do- 

Do third 

do  131 

do 

Foolscap  paper,  first 
Do  second 

do  172 

do 

do  169 

do 

Do  third 

do  161 

do 

Small  envelope  42  grains,  k 

irge  envelope  62  grs. 

Wafers,  usual  size,  1 grain; 

; sealing 

wax,  usual 

quantity,  5 grains. 

The  ensuing  deductions  are  based  upon  the  heavi- 
est paper  to  keep  within  the  mark.  An  avoirdupois 
half  ounce  is  218j'  grains.  We  may,  therefore,  send, 
as  a single  letter — 

1.  One  and  a half  sheets  of  letter  paper,  sealed 
with  wax  or  wafer. 

2.  One  sheet  of  letter  paper,  with  large  or  3mall 
envelope,  wax  or  wafer. 

3.  One  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  small  envelope, 
sealed  with  wafer. 

4.  One  sheet  of  letter  paper,  with  a quarter  eagle 
($2  50)  enclosed,  and  secured  with  wax,  and  the 
letter  sealed  with  wax. 

5 Half  a sheet  of  letter  paper  or  light  foolscap, 
with  a halt  eagle  enclosed,  secured  and  sealed  with 
wafers. 

6.  A sheet  of  letter  paper  may  contain  a dime  and 
a half,  or  a half  sheet  may  contain  a quarter  dollar. 

7.  A sheet  of  letter  paper  may  enclose  seven  hank 
noics,  and  be  sealed  with  wax,  or  three  bank  notes, 
and  tile  whole  in  an  envelope.” 

ARM  if. 

Military  movements.  The  “Union”  states  tha*- 
Col.  Kearney,  with  several  troops  of  his  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  in  pursuance  of  standing  orders  from 
the  general-in  chief  of  1842,  will  set  out  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  (on  the  Missouri)  some  time  in  this' 
month,  to  make  an  extensive  tour  on  the  prairies 
beyond.  The  same  paper  adds:  “He  is  to  visit  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians,  to  counsel  them  to  respect 
our  lur  traders  and  Oregon  emigrants,  to  maintain 
peace  among  themselves,  and  to  impress  all  with  tlie 
lriendship,  the  vigilance,  and  the  power  of  the  U. 
States.  If  his  horses  should  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  on  pasturage  alone,  he  may  go  as  far  as 
Fort  Laramie,  a traders’  work  in  the  South  Pass  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  expedition  will  make  a 
wide  sweep,  advancing  by  one  route  and  returning 
by  another.  Two  other  companies  of  the  same  re- 
giment (the  first  dragoons)  are  about  to  make  a tour, 
with  similar  objects,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  high 
up  the  St.  Peter’s  river,  which  has  its  mouth  near 
the  Great  Falls,  (St.  Anthony,)  also  returning  by  a 
different  route.” 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  23- 
War  department , Adjutant  general's  office, 

Washington,  May  31,  1345. 

The  resignation  of  the  follow  ing  officers  have  been 
accepted  by  the  president,  to  take  effect  at  the  dates 
set  opposite  their  names: 

Captain  C.  A.  Waite,  of  2d  infantry,  as  assistant 
quartermaster,  May  8,  1845. 

Second  lieut.  G.  D.  Hanson,  8th  infantry,  June  1, 
1845. 

Second  lieut.  A.  P.  Stewart,  31  artillery,  May  31, 
1845. 

By  order:  R Jones,  aJjt.  gen. 


THE  NAVY. 

NAVY  ORDERS,  &C.  JhNE  5. 

Midshipman  R.  V/.  Shufeldt,  leave  3 months. 

Midshipman  Frederick  P.  Baldwin,  dismissed  the 
service,  for  disobedience  and  contumacy. 

June  6,  Dr.  Robert  Young,- appointed  clerk  of  Ihe 
navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

June  10.  Passed  assistant  surgeon  Edward  J.  Rut- 
ter, ordered  to  the  brig  Washington,  on  the  coast 
survey. 

June  11.  Midshipman  Charles  F.  Collins,  to  the 
receiving  ship  North  Carolina,  at  New  York. 

Midshipman  Samuel  B.  Rathbone,  to  the  receiv- 
ing ship  Ohio,  at  Boston. 

United  States  ship  Jamestown, 

At  anchor  off  Cape  Palmas,  11th  April,  1845. 

Sir — 1 have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  the 
10th  of  March  we  sailed  from  Messurado  to  the 
eastward,  coasting  along  shore,  looking  in  at  Mar- 
shall, and  the  next  day  at  Sinou,  (missionary  sta- 
tions), showing  our  colors  through  the  day;  the  na- 
tives came  off  in  their  canoes  in  great  numbers.  On 
the  18th,  exchanged  private  signals  with  a British 
steamer;  at  1 P.  M.  anchored  off  Cape  Palmas;  des- 
patched a boat  for  gov.  Russwurm,  who  came  on 
board.  From  him  I learned  that  the  colonists  were 
enjoying  peace  in  all  their  relations  with  the  native 
tribes,  but  a sanguinary  war  was  raging  between  the 
Gurrawab  people,  and  those  of  Half  Canally  and 
River  Cavally,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Cape; 
whicli:  interfering  materially  with  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  he  was  desirous  that  I should  act  as  mediator 
between  the  belligerents  and  endeavor  to  restore 
peace,  to  which,  as  an  act  of  humanity,  1 readily  as- 
sented— the  more  cheerfully,  as  an  American  misr 
sion  family  resided  at  Half  Cavally,  in  the  centre  of 
the  contending  parties.  At  Cape  Palmas  I received 
the  report  of  commander  Bell,  of  the  Yorktown, 
dated  26th  of  February,  at  Gaboon,  all  well;  he  was 
to  sail  on  that  day  for  the  southward. 

On  the  17th  sailed  from  Cape  Palmas,  and  an- 
chored the  same  night  off  the  town  and  mission- 
house  at  Half  Cavally;  next  morning  despatched  a 
canoe,  with  a note  to  Mr.  Payne,  and  by  return,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  missionaries  were 
well,  and  felt  perfectly  secure.  In  the  meantime, 
governor  Russwurm,  who  had  come  down  Irom 
Harper  by  land,  wrote  me  from  the  town  of  Half 
Cavally,  stating  that  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
“set  a palaver”  on  board  the  Jamestown.  The  vic- 
torious Half  Cavallys  and  King  Freeman,  (who 
came  on  board),  were  willing;  but  the  other  parties 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace,  and  declared 
their  determination  to  decide  the  matter  by  the 
sword.  After  cautioning  them  as  regarded  our  mis- 
sionaries, sailed  from  Cavally  informing  governor 
Russwurm  that  my  interference  in  native  quarrels 
could  extend  no  further  than  as  mediator;  nor  could 
I interfere  with  any  breach  of  promise  between  the 
native  tribes  and  the  Maryland  Colonization  society, 
to  whose  arbitrament  the  natives  had,  lie  informed  me 
agreed  to  submit  their  disputes,  and  now  refused. — 
Off  Rmckbooka,  the  head  men  came  off,  bringing  the 
original  compact  entered  into  between  commodore 
Ferry,  binding  themselves  to  protect  Americans  and 
their  property  within  that  territory,  which  they 
cheerfully  renewed.  It  appears  that  the  American 
flag  is  feared  and  respected  along  the  whole  extent 
ofcoasl.  The  frequent  appearance  of  our  ships  of  war 
has  a salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives, and  will,  without  doubt,  afford  ample  security 
to  our  growing  commerce. 

On  the  19th  passed  Berribee,  where  the  piracy 
was  committed  on  the  American  schooner  “Mary 
Carver,”  and  which  was  followed  by  severe  retribu- 
tion. Several  canoes  came  off,  but  on  discovering 
the  character  of  the  ship,  they  fled  in  great  conster- 
nation; nor  could  they  he  prevailed  oil  to  lay  aside 
their  fear.  I sent  them  word  by  the  natives  of  other 
districts-  that  they  bad  nothing  to  apprehend,  so  long 
as  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably. 

On  the  20tb  passed  close  in  to  Little  Lahou,  and 
same  day  looked  into  Grand  Lahou,  a native  town  of 
considerable  trade.  There  were  three  English  mer- 
chantmen at  anchor.  In  this  neighborhood,  also, 
many  of  the  natives  who  came  off  fled  in  terror  the 
moment  they  ascertained  our  character.  Others 
were,  by  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  to  come  on 
board,  an  trade;  and  soon  left  perfectly  at  ease. — 
Our  large  guns,  however,  appeared  to  fill  them 
with  perfect  horror.  At  4 p.  m.  passed  the  Uutch 
castle  of  Axim.  On  the  22d  passed  the  Dutch  for- 
tress of  St.  George  del  Mina,  and  the  British  Castle 
off  Cape  Coast.  At  del  Mina  there  were  an  Ameri- 
can arid  Hamburg  vessel  at  anchor;  at  Cape  Coast  • 
two  English  vessels.  On  the  23u  at  meridian,  pass-  i 
ed  the  English,  Dutch  and  Danish  castles  at  Accra:  I 
there  were  at  anchor  an  American  and  two  English  j 
vesssels.  lo  passing  ihs  various  towns  and  fortifica- 


tions  along  the  coast,  we  ran  through  the  anchora- 
ges, under  easy  sail,  (to  give  opportunity  for  com- 
municating with  us,  should  it  be  desired,)  our  colors 
displayed,  which  W38  invariably  returned,  Ihe  castles 
and  shores  crowded  with  spectators. 

From  the  24th  until  the  27th  the  weather  was 
thick  and  rainy,  with  vivid  lightning.  Hauled  up 
from  Cape  Formosa  for  Prince’s  Island,  on  the  29th 
anchored  in  West  Bay,  latitude  1°  39  north,  longi. 
7°  17'  east,  replenished  our  water,  and  sailed  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  for  the  river  Gaboon.  At  West 
Bay  the  British  have  a depot  of  coal  for  their  steam- 
ers; it  affords  water  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
easy  of  access,  with  other  refreshments  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  sufficient  quantities. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  calms,  we 
did  not  arrive  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  until  the 
night  of  April  2d.  We  there  anchored  in  latitude 
30'  north,  longitude  9°  12'  east,  the  rains  frequent 
and  heavy,  with  much  lightning.  Fired  a gun  for  a 
pilot;  but  none  coming  off,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
sent  the  letters  for  the  missionaries  to  a canoe  bound 
up  to  the  town;  there  being  no  object  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  me  to  risk  the  health  of  the 
crew  by  ascending  the  river  during  the  heavy  rains;, 
and  having  a long  distance  to  retrace  to  our  place  of 
rendezvous,  requiring  much  time,  as  I had  made  ar- 
rangements to  stop  at  intermediate  places;  at  3 p.  m. 
no  boat  coming  off;  weighed  and  made  sail  lo  the 
northward  and  westward. 

From  the  3d  to  the  15th,  experienced  alternate 
calms  and  squalls,  attended  with  much  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning;  on  the  16th  made  Cape  Palmas;  at  5 
p.  m.  anchored.  An  American  barque  lying  here, 
bound  to  the  United  States,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  forwarding  this,  vviih  other  communications,  and 
duplicates  of  those  forwarded  from  Monrovia.  We 
have,  since  leaving  that  place,  coa-ted  along  a dis- 
tance of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  re- 
turneef  to  this  place  twelve  hundred.  You  will  pre- 
ceive  the  ship  has  not  been  idle.  The  officers  and  crew- 
are  in  good  health,  though  though  they  have  been 
exposed  to  much  rain;  they  are,  however,  some- 
what debilitated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  My  stay 
here  will  be  short;  1 propose  touching  at  Monrovia 
to  fill  up  our  water,  and  proceed  to  Port  Praya, 
where  I hope  to  receive  intelligence  from  the  United 
States.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  sir 
your  obedient  servant,  Chas.  W.  Skinner, 
Commanding  U-  S ■ naval  forces,  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
Hon.  secretary  of  the  navy,  Washington. 

Charge  and  specifications  of  a charge  preferred  by  the 

secretary  of  the  navy  against  Philip  F.  Voorhees,  a 

captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Charge — Disobedience  of  orders. 

Specification  1st.  In  this,  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  having  been,  on  or  about  the  14th  day  of 
March,  1844,  despatched  in  the  United  States  frigate 
Congress  to  the  port  of  Montevideo,  in  the  river, 
Platte,  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  commerce  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
that  quarter,  and  having  been  ordered  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  captain  Daniel  Turner,  commanding 
the  United  States  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
“to  be  extremely  particular  in  all  his  official  and 
private  intercourse  with  the  Montevidean  and  Bue- 
nos Ayrean  governments;”  and  “to  bear  al  ways  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  only  the  policy  rf  our  govern- 
ment, but  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a strict 
and  unqualified  neutrality  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  belligerents,  and  to  those  countries  generally,” 
did,  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  September,  1844|  at 
or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  disobey  the  said  or- 
der by  wrongfully  capturing  and  taking  possession  of 
an  armed  vessel  called  the  Sancala,  belonging  to  a 
government  at  peace  with  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  at  war  with  the  government  of  Montevi- 
deo. 

Specification  2d.  In  this,  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  did  dis- 
obey the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth 
in  the  first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  wrongfully 
capturing  and  taking  forcible  possession  of  a squad- 
ron of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  a government  at 
peace  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  war  with  the  government  of  Montevideo. 

Specification  3d.  In  this,  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29  th  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forlh  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  forcibly  and 
wrongfully  releasing  prisoners  and  property  cap- 
tured in  !>.'  'leading  the  port  of  Montevideo,  ihe  said 
squadron  nging  to  a government  at  peace  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Specification  4 th.  In  this,  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Moat-cud?.?. did  T, 
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the  order  Of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  wrongfully  and 
forcibly  taking  seamen  from  a squadron  of  vessels 
blockading  the  portof  Monievideo,  the  said  squadron 
belonging  to  a governmental  peace  with  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  Strtes. 

Specification  5lh.  In  this,  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  22 d day  of  October, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Mo  tevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit a squadron  of  vessels  employed  in  blockading 
Montevideo,  to  enforce  that  blockade  with  respect 
to  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
the  said  squadron  belonging  to  a government  at  peace 
With  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Navy  depart.  May  23,  1845.  Geo  Bancroft. 

Gedney’s  channel.  A letter  from  capt.  Wyman, 
of  the  U.  Stales  ship  of  the  line,  Columbus,  states 
that  this  ship  passed  through  Gedney’s  channel  draw- 
ing 24  feet  10  inches  aft,  and  had  not  less  than  27 
feel  on  any  part  of  the  bar.  The  Columbus  crossed 
two  hours  before  high  water,  arid  therefore,  would 
have  had  29  to  30  feel  at  high  water. 

It  sometimes  requires  an  astoni-hing  length  of  ti  ne 
or  truth  to  overcome  prejudice.  They  are  very  good 
an  I very  clever  pilots  in  their  ivny,  who  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  object  to  this  new  fangled  discovery,  on 


have  been  the  hot-bed  of  all  the  agitations,  in  the 
political  and  religious  world,  which  for  years  past, 
have  threatened  the  existence  of  the  south.  If  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  cut  off  by  our  tariff,  from  a free 
intercourse  with  us, — if  she  had  been  able  to  bring 
her  cheaper  manufactured  goods  to  our  wharves, 
whilst  she  carried  away  our  cotton  and  rice,  and  thus 
realize  a commerce,  richer  to  her  than  all  her  colo- 
nies— who  believes  that  she  would  have  sought  our 
overthrow?  That  stupendous  folly  hy  which  she  has 
ruined  her  West,  without  building  up  her  East  In 
dies  would  never  have  occurred  The  strife  which  is 
now  going  on  for  Texas,  where  free  trade  enlists  both 
France  and  Great  Britain  against  us,  would  never 
have  taken  place.  And  Oregon — Oregon  would  have 
been  given  to  us,  if  we  wanted  it:  since  our  indus 
try,  and  her  industry,  left  to  the  na'urai  course  of 
things,  would  have  made  it  a matter  of  indifference, 
which  of  two  nations  bound  in  such  golden  cords  of 
interest,  should  possess  it.  Trie  plain  truth  is,  his 
own  government  had  armed  itself, and  armed  foreign 
nations  against  the  planter;  and  a settled  gloom  of 
insecurity  rested  over  the  south.  He  had  submitted 
so  tamely  and  so  long,  to  aggression  and  insult,  by  the 
people  of  the  north,  in  their  voluntary  associations 
their  state  legislatures,  and  on  the  fi  >or  of  congress, 
that  everywhere  in  the  U.  States  and  in  Europe,  his 
home  institutions  were  supposed  to  he  tottering,  and 
he  a doomed  victim  to  fanaticism.  Nothing  seemed 
the  ground  tnat  their  channel  is  good  enough  for  1 capable  of  arousing  the  south  to  her  true  condition. 


STATES  OF  THE  tTNTON. 

Massachusetts. — Chanties.  During  the  last  year 
the  following  donations  were  made  by  individuals  to 
the  Massachusetts  gei  eral  hospital,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  its  operations: 

$12  000 


Nineteen  persons 

do. 

1 000 

do. 

19  000 

Thirty-three 

do. 

do. 

500 

do. 

16,500 

Three 

do. 

do. 

300 

do. 

900 

Six 

do. 

do. 

250 

do. 

* 1 500 

Fourteen 

dcL 

do. 

200 

do. 

2 800 

Seventy-eight  do. 

do. 

100 

do. 

7,800 

Two 

do. 

do. 

75 

do. 

150 

Thirty-seven 

do. 

do. 

50 

do. 

1,850 

Two 

do. 

do. 

25 

do. 

50 

Total, 


62.550 


them.  The  following  the  letter  of  the  commander  of 
the  Columbus.  V ■ S.  ship  Columbus,  June  4,  1845. 

Dear  sir — Agreeably  to  your  request,  1 with  plea- 
sure inform  you  that  we  were  under  way  at  5 A.  M. 
wind  from  S.  S.  W.  and  light.  Passed  out  seaward 
through  Gedney’s  channel,  so  called,  without  touch- 
ing. The  ship  was  brought  nearly  on  an  even  keel, 
draught  aft  24  feet  10  inches,  forward  24  feel  2 inch. 
Had  not  less  water  than  41  fathoms  by  the  route 
taken  over  the  bar,  through  the  channel  above  nam- 
ed. J am  very  truly  yours.  W.  Wyman. 


From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

The  prospects  of  the  planter — I exas.  Secu- 
rity is  an  essential  element  of  all  prosperity  in  a 
people.  It  will  be  in  vain,  for  the  southern  planter 
to  reach  “Ormus  or  the  Irtd,” — with  his  productions, 

-making  all  nations  his  dependents  or  tributaries,  if  i brow,  and  her  yet  unshea'hed  and  dripping  sword  in 
n uncertainty  hangs  over  his  industry,  which  threa-  j her  hand.  Belore  heaven!  she  shall  not  sheath  it, 


She  lay  as  under  a night-mare,  troubled,  but  asleep. 
But  at  length  the  Texas  question  arose  in  congress. 
So  low  in  the  estimation  ol  all  parties  in  the  Union 
had  she  fallen,  that  both  of  the  rival  aspirants  to  the 
presidency,  cast  her  off  in  the  very  teeth  of  their 
former  professions  and  policy,  and  came  out  against 
a measure  which  herown  government  itself,  had  ren- 
dered necessary.  The  south  awoke — with  one  hand 
she  strangled  one  presidential  candidate,  and  with 
the  other,  she  drew  that  old  sword,  (the  proud  ^pi- 
rit  of  the  south)  before  whose  keen  edge,  no  foes  or 
party,  since  the  foundation  of  the  government  had 
ever  been  able  to  stand.  She  triumphed  in  the  pre- 
sidential election.  The  struggle  came  on  in  con- 
gress. She  triumphed  again  in  spite  of  foes  arid 
| traitors,  south  and  north  Flushed  with  her  recent 
victories,  there  she  stands,  with  stern  defiance  on  her 


The  Boston  Courier  says  that  a gentleman  of  that 
city  has  made  a donation  to  the  Boston  Alhenoeimof 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  coristiluLe  a fund  for  the  in- 
crease ol  the  library. 

New  York.  The  loan  of  $460,000  advertised  for 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  slate,  to  enable  him  to  pay 
off  that  portion  of  the  state  debt  which  is  now  falling 
due  has  been  taken. 

Of  l he  stale  debt  of  New  York— 

For.  i ners  hold 
Held  in  the  state  of  N.  York, 

Held  in  other  states, 


$10,833,776  09 
14,038  540  15 
1,126,758  20 


Pennsylvania.  State  credit — Jlugust  payment- — 
The  call  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  upon  the 
county  authorities,  to  aid  the  treasury  in  providing 
way  s and  means  to  meet  the  August  instalment  of 
the  state  debt,  has  been  promptly  arid  speriledly  re- 
sponded to  to  such  an  extent  already,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  to  ac- 

M , rr , . . . ! complish  tbatobject.  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Yoik, 

are  essential  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  j dicate  her  rightful  station  amongst  the  people  of  the  Chester,  Lehigh,  Delaware,  and  Fayette  counties, 
and  the  comfort,  civilization,  and  subsistence  of  their  j earth;  and  whilst  fearing  none,  command  the  respect  j 
If  all  nations  had  an  equal  chance,  to  own  an(^  peace  of  all.  Liberty  and  security  she  will  add  ; 

"■*“  ‘ her  children  will  rise  up 


tens  not  only  property  but  existence  itself.  In  such  a i un'tl  she  is  safe,  and  safe  forever.-  Texas  shall  be 
condition,  the  heaviest  of  all  adversity,  no  matter  | hers,  in  spite  of  a world  in  arms;  and  to  crown  her 
what  may  be  his  present  gains,  is  before  him.  Who  j redemption,  the  fetters  of  unjust  taxatinn  shall  be 
wants  accumulation,  to  be  swept  away;  or  builds  a,f°rnf['om  her  free  limbs.  She  will  no  longer  en- 
home  for  the  fox  or  whippoorwill?  Left  to  himself,  i dure  to  be  the  mock  and  ribald  scoff  ol  fools  and 
all  civilized  nations  would  cultivate  favor  with  the  j fanatics,  °r  the  impassive  and  plundered  victim,  of 
planter,  and  support  his  industry;  for  his  productions  | mean,  venal,  arid  distard  monopolists.  She  will  vin-  i 


Total  amount  $25  999  974  44 

Of  this  there  falls  due,  July  1845  1.380.690  35 

From  that  to  January;  1846,  2,372  535  66 

And  during  1345,  572  384  60 

$4,315,010  01 

And  of  this  sum  $3  256,000  is  held  By  foreigners, 
it  is  fervently  hoped  they  will  be,  paid  oil'  Of  the 
amount  payable  1st  January,  1846,  $690,000  is  in  the 
sinking  fund,  arid  of  the  payment  . ue  July,  1845,  the 
commissioners  being  in  funds  last  year,  gave  notice 
that  for  a trifling  premium  any  part  of  said  payment 
w uld  be  advanced,  in  consequ.  nee  of  w Inch  $133,000 
was  received  before  SeptemOer,  1844. 


people  _ t 

the  mighty  fleets  which  bear  his  productions  over  ; l0  ber  prosperity — and 
the  ocean,  and  in  return  to  manufacture  for  the  plan-  j an^call  her  blessed.” 
ter,  and  to  bring  him  their  manufactures — who  would 


This  same  paper,  so  eloquent  upon  the  wrongs  of 

quarrel  with  him?  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger-  the  south  and  the  chivalry  of  Carolina,  might  apply 


many,  even  now,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
cotton,  in  spite  of  our  prohibitory  lariff,  damming 
out  our  natural  commerce  with  them  and  forcing 
Yankee  commerce  in  its  stead,  have  a larger  com- 
merce with  the  United  Slates,  than  with  all  Europe 
besides.  Break  down  the  artificial  barriers,  which 
the  tariff'  has  created  between  them  and  us, — and 
give  us  free  trade, — repeal  the  navigation  laws, 
which  give  an  absolute  monopoly  of  our  whole  coast- 


ing trade  to  the  northern  shipping, — and  instead  of  enough  said  about  “campaigns,”  “battles,”  “victo- 
ho.'lility,  there  would  be  a bond  of  interest  and  sym-  ries,”  “defeats,”  “glory,”  and  all  that,  to  make  a 
pathy  between  us  and  all  other  nations,  that  neither  stranger  think  we  are  engaged  incessantly  in  the  bu- 
ambition  nor  fanaticism  could  shake.  How  has  it  siriess  of  knocking  each  other’s  brains  out — that  a 
come  to  pass,  that  the  southern  slates,  who  are  more  bloody  and  desolating  civil  war  was  wa'ged  from 
important  to  the  industry  and  welfare  of  every  civi- : ypar’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
lized  nation,  than  all  other  civilized  nations  together,  1 what  sort  of  victory  it  is,  we  need  not  explain.  But 
should  stand  in  the  strange  position  of  being  assailed  the  dialect  is  perfectly  devilish,  and  its  use  is,  we 
and  persecuted,  and  their  whole  civil  polity  threa-  are  persuaded,  of  most  demoralizing  consequence, 
tened  with  overthrow?  How  has  it  come  to  pass,  i Those  of  the  opposite  party  we  call  the  “enemy;” 
that  the  people  of  the  northern  slates,  and  our  own  when  we  put  them  out  of  office,  we  call  them  the 
government,  established  to  protect  ns,  should  be  fore-  : "vanquished,”— and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  modern 
most  in  carrying  on  this  crusade  against  us.  After  [ war,  we  proceed  to  treat  them  as  criminals.  Dis- 
missing them  from  office  is  known  by  the  terms 
“slaughtering,”  “guillotining,”  “cutting  off  heads," 
and  similar  bloody-minded  phrases. 

“Now  aside  from  the  bad  taste  of  using  such  mur- 
derous language,  it  can  hardly  fail  that  this  habitual 
dressing  up  of  our  party  contests  in  the  phraseology 
of  war  and  crime,  does  tend  insensibly  to  em- 
bitter them;  to  deprive  the  elections  of  their  peace- 
able character,  and  to  deepen  in  personal  feeling  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  public  measures.  In  our 
dialect  too,  the  officesof  ihecountry  are  the  “spoil” 
of  the  successful  party,  and  they  are  seized  upon  as 
the  plunder  of  the  “enemy.”  All  this  vile  phraseo- 
logy and  much  of  the  equally  vile  practices  connect- 
ed with  it,  we  owe  to  New  York.” 


j have  been  heard  from,  they  alone  will  furnish  $500,- 
000  towards.  The  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin, 
and  Tioga  county  commissioners  have  directed  their 
commissioners  to  pay  over  to  the  slate  treasurer  all 
moneys  they  may  collect  by  the  15th  July. 

Georgia. — Great  land'sale . Edward  J.  Black,  as 
the  attorney  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  advertises  for 
sale  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Geor- 
gia, which  formerly  belonged  to  Geoigia  Lumber 
peeially  the  pursuit  of  wild  boars,  lions,  and  other  Company,  and  were  by  it  conveyed  to  the  stale  of 
ferocious  beasts.  It  had  some  claim  to  the  c! is-  Indiana.  The  lands  are  located  in  the  counties  of 
tinction.  It  combined  violent  exercise,  personal  pe- 
ril, the  submission  to  piivition  and  the  distinctions 
of  success,  skill,  ail  1 courage.  In  our  day  there  is 


to  “its  dripping  sword,”  &.e.,  &c.  with  some  justice 
the  truth  of  its  own  following  sentiments: 

“Jj  new  image  of  tear.  Among  the  men  of  former 
times,  hunting  was  termed  “the  image  of  war” — es- 


Telfair,  Montgomery,  Laurens,  Pulaski,  Wilkinson, 
and  Tatnall,  and  some  of  them  are  much  improved. 


appropriating  the  rich  fields  of  the  south,  one  would 
suppose,  that  they  would  at  least  keep  off'  all  other 
robbers.  The  answer  is  to  be  found,  in  the  position 
of  the  south  in  the  Union.  1st.  The  people  of  the 
south  will  struggle  against  the  manufacturing  policy 
ol  the  north,  involving,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  vital 
prosperity  of  those  sections  of  the  Union.  2d.  Fo- 
reign nations  being  excluded  from  a mutual  com- 
merce with  us — are  restive  under  the  dependency 
our  protective  tariff  forces  upon  them, — and  there- 
fore, even  at  the  risk  of  much  loss,  seek  a supply 
from  sources  more  just,  and  therefore  more  conge- 
nial with  their  permanent  prosperity.  If  the  con- 
test about  the  tariff  had  not  arisen,  who  believes,  that 
the  manufacturing  region  of  the  United  States,  would 


Iowa.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Iowa  city,  on 
Monday,  May  5th.  Shepherd  L'.ffliii,  of  Des  Moi- 
nes, was  chosen  president  pro  tern,  of  the  council. — 
James  M.  Morgan,  of  Des  Moines,  was  chosen  spea- 
ker of  the  house  of  representatives.  These  are  both 
What  sort  of  fight  and  j loco  focos.  The  whigs  have  two  members  of  the 
council  and  nine  in  the  house. 

Oregon.  The  advance  guard  of  the  St.  Louis 
expedition  to  Oregon,  left  Fort  Independence  May 
4th,  composed  as  follows: 

Oregon  emigrants,  advance  guard  of  the  St.  Louis 
division. 

1st  Com.  2d  Com.  3d  Com.  Tot’l  adv. 


Commander  Everett  D.  Luther. 


Guard. 


Males  over  16 

98 

95 

60 

253 

“ under  16 

’ 78 

' 71 

149 

Females  over  14 

57 

60 

V 100 

334 

“ under  14 

60 

57 

Wagons 

64 

53 

43 

165 

Oxen 

453 

535 

260 

1148 

Cattte 

649 

614 

3u0 

1603 

Horses  & mules 

172 

73 

61 

311 

Guns 

185 

172 

90 

477 

These  emigrants 

are 

of  high 

character, 

hardy, 

bold,  and  indomitable.  The  way  is  now  completely 
smooth  and  easy,  and  these  succeeding  troops  fol- 
lowing each  other  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
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sand*,  arij  swarming  upon  t fie  ferlile  vallies  of  the 
Wi.lamet  and  C jlmnbia,  will  soon  place  tfiat  whole 
territory  in  the  position  of  a state  of  the  Union. 

At  Belville,  Illinois,  an  immense  meeting  was  held 
on  the  21't  ult.,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Judge  f)  niglass.  Gov.  Reynolds,  Judge  Seates,  Mr. 
Gillespie,  and  others,  and  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  unanimosly  agreed  by  the  whole 
Union,  without  regard  to  the  political  parties,  that 
the  Oregon  territory  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  government  has  the  same 
right  to  the  Oregon  territory  that  it  has  to  any  state 
in  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  relations  of  the  United  Slates 
with  foreign  nations  imperiously  demand  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic  to  assert  their  rights.  We  do 
therefore,  express  bur  solemn  and  decided  determin- 
ation to  maintain  llie  occupation  of  the  Oregon  ter 
rilory,  at  all  hazards. 

Resolved,  That  we,  Ihe  people  assembled  in  this 
meeting,  pledge  ourselves  to  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Union,  that  we  will  resist  with  force,  if  necessa- 
ry, all,  and  every  foreign  power  from  interferrng 
with  our  dome,  tic  relations  or  with  our  own  territory. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  jpprove  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  entering  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  any  foreign  nalionin  regard  to  our  right 
to  the  Oreg  m leri  itory;  but  only  to.  settle  the  boun- 
daries of  said  territory. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  solicit  as  many  ci- 
tizens of  the  state  ol  Illinois  as  may  find  itconveni- 
enl,  to  attend  the  grand  western  meeting,  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  on  the  4th  July  next,  and  the  con- 
templated meeting  at  the  same  time,  in  Williamson 
county  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest, be  postponed  to  some  other  day. 

[•/Homing-  News. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  ’40  ’44,  THROUGHOUT  THEIR  DIFFERENT 

RAMIFICATIONS. 

Showing  (he  number  of  electoral  voles  for  Harrison  and  Van  Bureo,  with  die  popular  vote  of  each— and  also 
ihe  electoral  vole  of  Clnv  and  Folk,  with  die  popular  vote  of  each— and  the  gain  and  loss  of  Clay  over  Harrison, 
and  that  of  Polk  over  Van  Buren;  with  Birney’s  vote,  and  the  amount  oi  vote  fur  each  candidate,  with  the 


grand  total. 


The  trf.att  of  Washington.  The  London  Times 
of  May  19,  in  allndsion  to  the  subject,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  arrangements  with  some  of  the  other  pow- 
ers for  ihe  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  goes  on  to 
rem  irk  as  follows: 

‘•With  the  United  States  the  case  is  wholly  differ- 
ent. They  refused  to  accept  the  mutual  right  of 
search,  but  their  government  has  co  operated  with 
sincerity,  and  their  navy  with  activity  and  success, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  sneers  at  the  trealy  of  Washington,  which 
his  mismanagement  of  the  boundary  negotiation  did 
not  allow  him  io  conclude,  is  he  aware  that  the  Ame- 
rican squadron  is  by  far  the  most  serviceable  auxili- 
ary we  have  ever  had  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
that  more  has  heeri  done  to  establish  a good  under- 
standing with  our  own  officers,  ami  to  promote  their 
common  object  by  the  American  sloops,  than  by  all 
the  right  of  search  warrants  issued  to  the  French 
navy? 

“Since  that  treaty  of  Washington  is  never  named 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  though  by  him  alone,  witiiout 
a contumelious  expression,  it  becomes  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  reiterate  that  approbation  of  it  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  needless  to  express.  We  regard 
it,  and  the  world  regards  it,  as  perhaps  the  most 
equitable  convention  concluded  between  nations  since 
the  general  peace;  and  if  we  doubled  of  its  merits, 
they  would  be  coniirmed  by  the  inexhaustible  envy 
of  its  notorious  detractor,  and  by  the  language  ap- 
plied to  it  by  congenial  spirits  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Atlantic.” 

The  Washington  Globe  of  last  month  declares,  in 
the  true  patriotic  vein:  “By  the  truckling  abandon- 
ment of  our  rights  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Ashbur- 
ton treaty,  we  (the  Americans)  lost  the  subject  of 
controversy,  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves,  and  invited  new  and  unfounded  preten- 
sions from  our  adversary.” 

An  eclio  tnay  be  made  to  contradict  the  voice 
to  which  it  replies.  The  British  government  is 
accused  here  of  having  made  such  concessions  on 
a former  occasion  as  to  incapacite  it  from  settling 
the  Oregon  question  witli  fairness  and  with  resolu- 
tion. The  American  government  is  accused  by  the 
democratic  party  there  of  having  encouraged  our 
claims  in  Oregon  by  former  concessions  to  us  in 
Maine.  But  concessions  which  are  thus  described 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  have  received  the 
approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as 
oi  every  dispassionate  man  in  England,  are  not  very 
likely  to  have  the  effect  predicted  by  these  oracles  of 
war.  In  settling  the  Oregon  question  nothing  belter 
can  be  desired  than  similar  concessions,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  in  which  our  adversaries  con 
cede  more  than  we  do  ourselves;  and  it  were  well 
for  this  country,  and  for  mankind,  if  ail  international 
controversies  were  settled  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ash- 
burton treaty. 
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Harrison's  popular  vote 
Van  Bareli’s  do 


Majority  by  popular  vote, 
Majority  by  do  do 


J, 269,2  il 
1,123,427 

— 2,392,638 

1,336.196 

1,297.912 

2,634,108 

145,787 

38,284 


Polk’s  electoral  vote  1*0  Polk’s  popular  vote 

Clay’s  do  do  105  Clay’s  - do 

275 

Harrison’s  majniity  by  electoral  vote,  174 
Polk’s  do  do  do  65 

You  perceive  that  the  popular  vote  is  241,470  more  in  1844,  tlmn  it  was  in  1840. 

Clav’s  loss  of  electoral  vote  from  Harrison  129 

Polk’s  gain  of  do  do  oyer  Van  Buren  110 

Clay’s  gain  of  popular  votes  over  Harrison  61,312  Loss  40,423 
Polk’s  do  do  do  V.  Buren  204,86  4 Loss  5,506 

You  perceive  the  electoral  vote  is  19  less  in  ’44  than  in  ’40,  owing  to  the  late  apportionment. 

Polk’s  papular  vote,  1,336,196.  Clav’s  popul  ir  vote,  1,227,912,  with  Birney’s  vote  of  62,127,  together,  makes  1,- 
360,039,  l aving  Polk  in  the  minority.  23,8  43.  If  we  could  add  officially,  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  no  doubt  the 
majority  for  Polk  in  that  slate,  would  over-run  this  minority. 

This  document  will  bo  useful  to  ihe  voters,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  future  reference— and  more  espe- 


ally  to  the  calculating  politician. 


Pennsylvanian. 
[United  Slates  Gazette. 


Indians  and  Egyptians — a scene.  The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  National  Intelligencer  turnishes 
this  sketch:  “The  ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porle 
applied  to  me  to  bring  about  a junction,  in  a soiree 
at  his  hotel,  of  the  Iowa  Indians  with  the  forty  youth 
and  directors  of  the  Egyptian  institution  in  Paris, 
formed  for  the  finishing  of  two  grand  sons  of  Me- 
hemet  Alt.  Mr.  Catlin  and  Mr.  Melody  readily  as- 
sented to  the  invitation.  Mr.  Jomard  and  myself 
went  together  to  Rescind  Pacha’s  splendid  saloons, 
about  eight  o’clock,  and  found  a large  assemblage  of 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some 
French  ladies.  The  western  guests  did  not  arrive 
with  their  interpreter  and  their  guide  until  nine, 
their  toilette  having  consumed  an  extra  hour.  Be- 
fore they  appeared  ,1  felt  some  solicitude  touching  tiier 
behaviour,  from  my  American  desire  that  Ihese  prin- 
ces of  the  far  west  should  manifest  a breeding  at 
least  equal  to  the  oriental  of  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

The  twelve  marched  in  and  seated  themselves  in 
a quarter  circle,  in  perfect  order,  and  with  dignity, 
even  grace.  They  seemed  to  understand  fully  the 
occasion,  and  the  parly.  They  partook  of  the  luxu- 
rious refreshments  with  ease  and  moderation,  smok- 
ed the  long  elegant  Ottoman  pipes  comfortably  and 
skilfully,  along  with  his  excellency,  and  they  deli- 
vered short  complimentary  speeches,  without  the 
least  extravagance  of  tone,  gesture,  or  topic.  Res- 
cind answered  with  sense  and  couriesy.  The  even- 
ing “passed  oil'”  wiih  universal  satisfaction,  and  to 
ihe  constant  surprise  and  interest  of  the  Egyptians. 

1 asked  the  elder  of  Meliemet  Alt’s  progeny,  whe- 
ther he  had  conversed,  to  his  knowledge,  with  an 
American  before  he  did  so  with  me.  He  replied  in 
the  negative;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  puzzled 
by  his  first  idea  that  1 belonged  to  the  Indian  corps, 
as  I do  not  exactly  correspond  to  what  he  had  heard 
of  our  aboriginal  color  and  costume.  This  is  an  in- 
telligent stripling,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
lively  aspect  and  complexion.  The  royal  airs  ol  lhe  I 
two  boys,  and  the  homage  of  their  companions,  chief-  i 
ly  noble  youth,  might  excite  a republican  smile.”  I 


The  American  press.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  is  the  newspaper  press  so  powerful 
an  engine,  as  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  else  is 
it  so  omnipotent  in  its  action,  so  omnipresent  in  its 
infl  icnce.  It  speaks  to  every  one,  and  of  every  one, 
making  il-elf  felt  in  every  public  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  exerting  a tremendous  influence  over 
private  life.  If  all  its  energies  emanated  from  pro- 
per principles — were  the  zeal  which  directs  its  ef- 
forts a zeal  for  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  good, — 
the  press  in  America,  from  its  increased  and  increas- 
ing power,  might  in  a very  short  time  undo  much  of 
the  mischief  which  its  vicious  direction  has  entailed 
on  the  country.  [Chamber's  Jour. 

An  old-school  negro.  The  editor  of  the  Barre 
Gazette,  writing  from  Richmond,  Va.,  says: 

“The  U.  S.  circuit  court  is  now  in  session  here, 
held  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  ] was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  court  on  Monday  and  observed  an 
aged  negro  dressed  in  a long  black  coat,  small 
clothes  and  stockings,  knee  buckles  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  fashion  “sixty  years  old.”  As  the 
chief  justice  entered  the  door,  the  old  fellow  rose 
and  was  greeted  by  the  head  of  the  judiciary  with 
as  much  civility  as  if  he  had  been  the  “chief  exe- 
cutive magistrate.”  The  chief  justice  and  the  dis- 
trict judge  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and 
made  many  inquiries  for  his  health.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  he  was  the  slave  and  favorite  body  ser- 
vant of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  me- 
mory the  faithful  negro  cherishes  in  most  affection- 
ate remembrance.  lie  is  hut  a nominal  si  >ve,  now, 
preferring  like  many  others  here,  not  io  be  free. 
He  dresses  in  precisely  the  style  of  h is  former  dis- 
tinguished owner,  and  insists  on  being  at  the  door  of 
the  court  house,  as  in  days  of  yore,  to  tender  Ins 
services  to  the  esteemed  successor  of  his  old  master. 
He  takes  the'  hat  of  the  chief  justice,  fills  his  glass 
of  water,  and  does  several  other  offices  as  proudly 
as  if  he  were  the  titled  chamberlain  of  a king,  and 
is  treated  with  as  much  consideration  by  the  very 
urbane  and  popular  jurist  as  his  old  master  could 
have  been.” 
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From  the  New  Orlians  Bulletin,  May  29. 

IEX1S, 

The  announcement  that  General  Houston  would 
address  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Texas  and  an- 
nexation, drew  together  last  evening  an  overflowing 
meeting.  The  arcade  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
filled,  indeed,  on  any  occasion  since  the  great  Texas 
meeting,  thirteen  months  ago. 

General  Houston,  in  opening  his  discourse,  com- 
plained of  severe  indisposition,  but  stated,  that  he 
felt  bound  to  appear  and  comply  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  far  as  possible,  notwithstanding.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  that  hall  that  the 
first  meeting  had  been  held  in  behalf  of  the  Texans 
when  struggling  for  their  independence,  and  the 
first  means  derived  from  their  assistance,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  and  that  of  the  country,  for  the 
manifold  favors  they  had  received  from  the  people 
of  the  Un  ited  States,  and  especially  from  this  city. 
He  then  gave  a succinct  and  accurate  outline  of  the 
history  of  Texas,  as  a department  of  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  and  of  the  circumstances  and  causes 
that  led  to  its  separation  from  that  government, 
showing  that  no  people  had  ever  evinced  a more 
loyal  disposition,  or  a more  sincere  and  patient  com- 
pliance with  their  obligations,  than  the  Texans,  and 
.that, it  was  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  and  repeated  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  an  absolute  and  self-appointed  despotism,  that 
finally  drove  the  people  of  Texas  to  arms.  The 
charge  so  frequently  alleged  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  that  they  had  emigrated  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  Mexico  of  her  dominions,  and  had 
refused  to  comply  with  the  engagements  which  they 
had  entered  into  with  Mexico,  he  rejected  as  a false 
and  unjust  imputation  on  the  American  name. 

General  H.  then  sketched  the  history  of  Texas 
since' its  existence  as  a nation,  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  a vindication  of  his  administration,  recent- 
ly terminated.  He  alluded  to  various  charges  that 
had  been  circulated  against  him,  of  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  other  misdemeanors,  declaring  that,  while 
he  was  in  office,  he  had  never  deigned  to  notice  them, 
and  would  not  speak  of  them  now,  further  than  to 
invite  a comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
country,  as  he  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration  in  1841 — utterly  impoverished,  with- 
out credit,  or  any  other  means  of  war;  its  frontiers 
desolated  by  the  Indians,  and  subject  to  irequent  in- 
roads by  Mexico;  disordered  within,  and  held  in  no* 
estimation  abroad — and  its  present  condition.  Gen. 
p.  then  spoke  of  the  great  natural  advantages,  beau- 
ties, and  attractions  of  Texas,  illustrating  his  re- 
marks with  much  humor. 

In  conclusion,  General  H.  spoke  of  the  subject  of 
annexation,  stating  that  he  had  shown  his  partiality 
for  the  measure  by  voting  for  it, in  1336,  and  dis- 
patching, immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency in  that  year,  a special  envoy  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  The  subject 
remained  before  the  cabinet,  he  continued,  until 
J838,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  contrary  to  true  po- 
licy and  to  the  dignity  of  Texas  further  to  importune, 
and  the  proposition  was  withdrawn.  The  subject 
then  slumbered  until  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  pre- 
sidency, in  1S41,  when  he  instructed  Mr.  Riley,  who 
was  minister  at  Washington,  to  bring  the  subject 
again  before  our  government.  Again,  he  said,  Texas 
was  treated  cavalierly,  and  the  proposition  was  not 
pressed,  until  Mr.  Van  Zandt  became  the  Texan  re- 
sident in  the  United  States,  when  he  solicited  in- 
structions on  the  subject  of  annexation,  and  he  was 
referred  to  the  former  letter  to  Mr.  Riley,  with  di- 
rections to  open  negotiations,  should  a favorable  oo- 
portunity  occur. 

With  this  statement  of  facts,  General  H.said,  he 
would  leave  the  public  to  infer  whether  he  was  op- 
posed to,  or  in  favor  of,  annexation.  It  was  true, .he 
said,  that  he  had  coquetted  a little  with  G.  Britain, 
and  made  the  United  States  as  jealous  of  that  power 
as  he  possibly  could;  and  had  it  not  been,  he.said,  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  Texan  congress  in  passing  and 
sending  to  this  country  a declaration,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  Texas  were  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  have  so  operated  on  the  fears  of  the 
American  senate  that  the  prize  woulcbslip  through 
their  grasp,  as  to  have  secured  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  last  spring.  With  that  assurance  in  their 
hands,  however,  he  said,  the  senate  could  attend  to 
other  matters  at  that  time,  and  deal  with  Texas  at 
their  leisure. 

He  then  stated,  that  there  exists  but  one  sentiment 
in  Texas,  and  that  is  in  favor  of  annexation;  that  lie 
is  perfectly  sure  the  Texan  executive,  as  far  as  he 
can  do  it,  will  carry  out  the  measure  in  good  faith; 
that  when  the  congress  rpeets,  they  will  give  their 
assent  to  the  measure,  as  the  president  has  already 
given  his;  and  that,  when  the  special  deputies  of  the 
people  meet  sn  convention,  in  pursuance  of  the  pre- 


sident’s proclamation,  they  will  ratify  the  act  with 
every  solemnity,  and  then  the  country  will  present 
an  unit  front.  He  said,  there  was  no  opposition 
among  the  people;  he  was  sure  the  president  would 
not,  nor  would  he  himself,  interpose  one  breath  in  its 
way. 

General  H.  then  alluded,  in  very  graceful  terms, 
to  the  object  of  his  present  tour,  which  is  once  more 
to  have  an  interview  with  General  Jackson,  before 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  citizen.  He  then  sat 
down  amid  the  general  cheers  of  the  house. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  Colonel 
William  Christy  spoke  a few  words  in  relation  to  a 
crime  which  had  been  charged  some  years  ago  against 
General  H.,  and  in  which  he  (Col.  C.)  was  said  to 
be  implicated  as  agent  or  participator.  He  showed 
that  the  charge  was  entirely  false,  as  concerned  both 
Gen.  H.  and  himself. 


eat  its  fruits — to  govern  ourselves  on  that  land,  an  I 
to  adjust  the  conditions  on  which  others  shall  come 
among  us.  These  are  altogether  distinct,  in  our 
opinion  at  least,  from  international  rights.” 


693,649 


Canada.  We  learn  from  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial will)  regard  to  Lower  Canada,  that- 
The  total  population  is 
Of  these  there  are,  natives  of  Canada,  of 
French  origin, 

Natives  of  Canada,  of  British  origin, 

England, 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

Continental  Europe, 

United  States, 


518,565 

85,075 

11,886 

44,012 

13,341 

2,358 

11,943 


The  religious  denominations  are  given  as  follows: 


There  are  of  the  Church  of  England, 

“ “ Scotland, 

“ “ Rome, 

British  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Canadian  Wesleyan  do. 

Episcopal  Methodists, 

Other  Methodists, 

Presbyterians, 

Congregationalists  and  Independents, 
Baptists  and  Anabaptists, 

Lutherans, 

Quakers, 

Moravians  and  Tunkers, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church, 

Jews, 

Other  religious  denominations, 
Unaccounted  for, 


693,649 

There  are  106,803  inhabited  dwellinghouses,  4,041 
vacant,  and  1,643  in  the  progress  of  erection,  mak- 
ing 112,487. 

There  are  121,441  qualified  voters  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament. 

There  are  7,540,450  occupied  acres  of  land,  of 
which  3,083,949  are  under  cultivation. 


Liberia  and  Great  Britain.  We  are  indebted 
to  a friend  for  a file  of  the  Liberia  Herald  to  the  9th 
of  April.  The  editor,  in  an  article  on  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  gives  a cheering  picture  of  the  progress 
of  colonization,  but  urges  his  readers  to  depend  more 
inmediately  upon  themselves.  In  alluding  to  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  the  Herald  says:  “The 
present  condition  of  the  colony  is  one  exceedingly 
perplexing  and  anomalous;  and  as  if  past  annoyances 
to  which  the  colored  man  ha3  been  every  where  sub- 
jected are  not  sufficient,  foreigners  are  now  wield- 
ing this  anomaly  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  We 
have  long  seen  the  probability  of  this  difficulty,  but 
would  not  allow  ourselves  to  believe  we  should  be 
soon  plunged  into  it.  Professing  as  the  English  do, 
so  much  philanthropy  and  so  extended  and  high-ton- 
ed benevolence,  we  hoped  every  thing  from  them; 
but  Commodore  Jones’  last  letter  to  the  governor 
has  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  warns  us  that  we  have 
most  to  fear  where  once  we  had  indulged  the  most 
pleasing  expectations.  His  diplomatic  communica- 
tion contains  one  sentence  which  we  presume  would 
find  a place  in  a correspondence  with  no  people  on 
earth  excepet  Liberians.  It  is  a kind  of  genteel  brag- 
gardism — of  diplomatic  gasconade  over  a prostrate 
victim  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended. — 
We  have  compared  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  com- 
munication with  the  commodore’s  correspondence 
with  American  commanders  on  this  station,  and  we 
can  find  no  escape  from  the  conviction,  that  when 
penning  this  fetter  he  kept  distinctly  before  his  eye 
the  resouices  of  the  people  he  was  addressing. 

“It  is  clear  we  cannot  exist  if  the  British  maintain 
the  position  assumed  by  the  commodore,  as  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  incursion  by  eyery  British  trader  that 
comes  to  the  coast — to  which  if  we  dare  oppose  re- 
sistance, we  shall  feel  the  full  vengeance  of  all  pow- 
ful  England. 

“But  until  it  be  denied  that  we  are  men,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  we  have  certain  rights — among 
these  the  right  to  breathe  God’s  free  air— to  purchase 
land  from  Us  rightful  owners,  to  dig  that  land  and 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  public  works  in  Canada.  The  board  of 
works  for  the  province  of  Canada  have  recently  made 
their  annual  report.  It  is  an  important  document, 
and  as  the  people  of,  this  and  the  western  states  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  navigable  waters  of  that 
country,  we  propose  to  give  a brief  outline  of  so 
much  of  the  report  as  has  a bearing  upon  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Commencing  with  the  Welland  canal,  the  report 
says: — 

“In  the  spring  the  line  opened  for  the  passage  of 
large  vessels  will  be  the  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  junction,  and  thence  by  the  feeder  to  Lake  Erie, 
thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  completion  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canal  during  the  summer.  The  de- 
lay in  building  the  Allanburg  lock  has  been  caused 
by  a desire  to  afford  the  legislature  an  opportunity 
of  determining  whether  it  should  not  be  a steam- 
boat lock,  to  enable  the  steamers  of  both  lakes  to 
approach  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  and  the 
transit  over  this  space  facilitated  by  a railway,  pas- 
sing 23  locks.  The  sailing  tonnage  on  the  upper 
lake  is  reported  at  26,400  tons,  of  which  a little 
more  than  700  tons  could  pass  the  canal;  but  this 
year,  all  except  3 or  4 vessels  can  getthrough;  3new 
propellers,  of  1,900  tons  in  the  aggregate  can  soon 
commence  their  regular  trips.  The  quantity  of  work 
done  is  estimated  at  110,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry, 
1,300,000  of  earth,  and  70,000  cf  rock  excavation, 
554,400  cubic  feet  of  limber,  and  1,436,000  superfi- 
cial feet  of  plank. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures,  from  the  com-' 
mencement  of  the  canal  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  is 
$955,983. 

River  St.  Lawrence.  The  improvements  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  have  been  carried  on  with  great  en- 
ergy. 

To  avoid  the  Gallopes  rapids,  6 miles  below  Pres- 
cott, there  is  a cut  two  miles  long,  with  a lock  7 or 
154  8 feet  lift;  the  rapids  at  Point  Iroquoise,  12  miles 
7,099  , from  Prescott,  are  passed  by  a cut  3 miles  long,  with 
a lock  .6  feet  lift;  the  Rapide  Plat  is  passed  by  4 miles 
of  canal,  11|  feet  fall,  2 locks;  Ferren  s Point  rapid 
is  avoided  by  a mile  of  cutting,  and  a lock  of  4 feet 
lift;  the  Long  Sault  is  passed  by  tiie  Cornwall  cana. 
The  amount  of  work  on  the  whole  is  3,197,576  cu- 
bic yards  of  earth  work,  97,600  of  rock  excavation, 
71,467  of  stone  in  embankments  and  piers,  and  56,- 
600  of  masonry,  1,095,576  cubic  feet  of  timber,  962,- 
458  superficial  feet  of  plank. 

The  exoenditures  in  these  works,  to  July  last,  was 
$1,302,316. 

The  next  improvement  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
deepening  the  channel  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  some  40 
miles  below  Montreal,  the  shallowness  of  which  h. 
been  a great  disadvantage  to  the  navigation,  not  ony 
of  ships,  but  of  steamboats  running  between  Mon- 
treal  and  Quebec. 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  channel  of  the  la  ..a 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  increased  depth  of  wale-* 
proved  highly  satisfactory;  the  expense  has  be-j 
$131,12. 

The  above  includes  all  the  improvement  necessary 
to  complete  the  ship  navigation  from  the  upper  lakes 
to  the  ocean  via  Quebec.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  cost  setdown,  only  brings  the  ex- 
penditure to  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  that  the  works 
are  not  yet  completed. 

The  river  Richelieu,  which  connects  Lake  Cham- 
plain with  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  to  be  immediately 
improved  for  navigation.  The  works  of  the  lock  and 
dam  near  St.  Orrs  are  let,  and  are  to  be  complete 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  There  is  now 
canal  from  St.  John  to  Ghambly,  and  when  the  ca- 
nal near  St.  Orrs  is  completed,  boats  can  pass  airect 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Quebec. 

The  government  of  Canada  has  expended  large 
sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  main  road  through- 
out what  was  formerly  known  as  Upper  Canada. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Guano — Inexhaustible  supply.  Many  of  our  farm 
ers  have  been  deterred  from  making  use  of  guan. 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  supply  might  fail,  an; 
that  so  powerful  a stimulus  would  injure  the  soil, 
unless  the  same  substance  could  be  annually  applied. 
Erroneous  as  this  last  notion  is,  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  or  less  entertained  until  repeated  experiments 
shall  have  shown  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  that 
its  tendency  is  permanently  invigorating. 

The  fear  that  there  will  not  be  found  an  ample 
supply  on  the  coast  of  Peru  alone,  for  the  wants  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  will  cease  with  those 
who  can  give  credit  to  an  official  report  made  to  the 
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Peruvian  goverpment  in  1842,  and  published  at  Lima, 
under  the  authority  of  the  treasury  department  ( Mi-  • 
nisUrio  de  Hacienda.)  This  report  gives  the  result 
of  a survey  made  by  order  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, of  the  three  islets  near  Pisco,  in  latitude  about 
14°  south,  called  the  Chinchas,  where  is  found  one 
of  the  many  deposits  of  guano,  which  abound  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  an  extent  of  800  miles. 
The  surveyor,  after  some  remat  ks  upon  the  origin 
and  nature  of  guano,  states,  that,  from  admeasure- 
ment, he  found  the  superficial  extent  of  the  depo- 
sites  on  these  three  islets  to  be  1,554,406  square  va- 
ras  (the  vara  is  computed  at  33)  inches,  English;) 
and  the  depth  to  vary  according  to  the  irregular  sur- 
face of  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  based,  but  making 
liberal  allowance  for  the  points  of  rock  rising  above 
the  bed  of  the  general  mass,  he  calculates  an  aver- 
age depth  of  60  varas,  which  gives  the  sum  total  of 
93,264,360  cubic  varas.  The  report  adds,  “the  cu- 
bic vara  of  guano  as  found  in  these  deposits  weighs 
more  than  half  a ton;  but  taking  no  account  of  the 
excess,  we  have  here  46,632,180  tons,  which  if  ex- 
tracted at  the  rate  of  50,000  tons  per  annum,  would 
last  more  than  900  years;  and  valued  at  $50  per  ton, 
amounts  to  $2,331,609,000,  a sum  such  as  nomine 
has  as  yet  produced.” 

Making  every  reasonable  allowance  for  errors  of 
survey,  and  over  estimate  of  depth,  I think  here  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Peru,  from  these  islets  alone, 
can  supply  the  world  with  guano  for  many  genera- 
tions. Edwin  Bartlett. 

New  York,  May  12,  1845. 

Mail  steamers.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  uf  Commerce,  under  date  of  May 
26th,  alter  expressing  regret  that  the  government 
does  not  possess  a single  swift  sailing  steam  vessel 
which,  at  this  interesting  crisis,  can  be  employed  in 
keeping  up  a communication  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  says 
that  the  evil  may  possibly  soon  be  remedied,  by  car- 
rying into  effect,  the  law  of  the  late  congress,  for 
employing  steam  vessels  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails,  as  the  cabinet  have  lately  had  the  subject  un- 
der advisement,  and  have  concluded  to  put  the 
scheme  into  execution.  The  correspondent  adds — 
“Col.  Sloo  is  the  most  prominent  competitor  for  the 
contract  for  the  steam  vessels  to  run  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Ve- 
ra Cruz,  Havana,  &c.,  and  he  has  raised  a capital  of 
a million  and  a half  of  dollars  for  the  undertaking. 
New  York,  of  course,  furnishes  the  sinew  for  this, 
as  for  every  other  great  enterprise.  The  operations 
of  your  'Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company’  are 
also  looked  to  with  interest,  as  affording  some  pros- 
pect that  our  deficiency  in  this  respect  will  soon  be 
supplied.” 

1 he  Union , touching  this  subject,  presents  this 
state  of  the  transaction: — 

‘■The  act  of  congress  of  March  3d,  1845,  provid- 
ing for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  places  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  important  duties  created  by  that  law 
in  the  hands  of  the  postmaster  general.  Connected 
with  the  discharge  of  these  duties  are  certain  ques- 
tions of  great  moment,  that  have  a wider  bearing 
upon  the  interests  and  relations  of  the  country  than 
what  belongs  to  the  arrangements  of  the  mail.  The 
initiative  steps  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  by  the 
postmaster  general,  as  are  also  the  final  adjustment 
and  exectiori  of  the  matter;  but  his  progress  has  been 
retarded  by  the  immense  mass  and  countless  details 
of  duty,  which  a postmaster  general  has  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  contract  branch  of  his  department  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  entire  readjustment  of 
mail  service  and  reletting  of  contracts  for  one-fourth 
of  the  Union  has  to  be  made,  increased  at  this  lime 
by  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  operations  of 
the  department  under  a new  postage  system.  And 
congress  has  “piled  Pelion  upon  Gssa,”  by  creating 
a large  batch  of  new  post  routes,  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion at  an  early  day. 

“We  learn  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  disposed  to  be 
precipitate  in  so  grave  a concern  as  the  origination 
of  foreign  mail  lines,  particularly  when  it  is  to  be 
done  in  such  a way  as  to  organize  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  private  capital  and  enterprise  embarked 
in  our  commercial  marine,  into  a system  of  military 
defence.  He  is  awaiting  more  full  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  line,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
trips  he  should  establish  between  New  York  and  Li- 
verpool— as  to  the  probabilities  ol  success  with  re- 
gard to  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Havre,  and  New 
York  to  Bremen — whether  the  line  to  Havana  should 
run  from  New  York  or  from  Cnarleston;  and  what 
kind  and  size  of  vessel  is  best  suited  for  the  naviga- 
tion between  New  Orleans,  GalvestoD,  and  Vera 
Cruz.  The  relative  merits  of  sail  packets  and  steam 
ships;  the  difference  resulting  from  the  greater  ad- 
vantage and  facility  of  obtaining  the  former;  and 


whether  it  is  best  to  contract  to  give  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  postage  arising  from  the  letters  and  papers, 
or  a stated  annual  compensation; — these  are  points 
on  which  he  is  receiving  information  and  lookingfor 
still  further  views  and  statements  from  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  important  measures.  When 
fully  advised,  his  advertisement  for  proposals  will 
be  issued.” 

Benjamin  Banneker.  The  last  number  of  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Journal  contains  a memoir 
of  Benjamin  Banneker,  a free  colored  man  of  Anne 
Arundel  county,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  ma- 
thematical attainments  and  the  worth  and  excellence 
of  his  character.  Banneker  died  in  1804,  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age.  lie  was  the  author 
of  an  almanac  compiled  on  his  own  astronomical 
calculations,  and  with  so  little  assistance  from  books 
of  sicence  that  he  had  actually  made  considerable 
progress  in  preparing  logarithims,  not  knowing  of 
tneir  previous  invention,  lie  wa9  saved  much  la- 
bor on  this  score,  however,  by  Mr.  George  Ellicott, 
who  furnislted  him  with  a set  of  logorithmic  tables. 
For  some  years  Banneker’s  almanac  was  the  only 
one  used  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  me- 
moir, which  is  drawn  up  in  a very  interesting  man- 
ner, by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  E^q-,  says  in  reference  to 
this  work: 

“The  first  almanac  which  Banneker  prepared,  fit 
for  publication,  was  for  the  year  1792.  By  this  time 
his  acquirements  had  become  generally  known,  and 
among  others  who  took  an  interest  in  him  was  James 
McHenry,  E q.  Mr.  McHenry  wrote  a letter  to 
Goddard  and  Angell,  then  the  almanac  publishers  in 
Baltimore,  which  was  probably  the  means  of  pro- 
curing tbe  publication  of  ibe  first  almanac.  It  con- 
tains.a short  account  of  Banneker,  and  is  inserted  as 
the  most  appropriate  preface  that  could  have  been 
furnished  lor  the  work.  Mr.  McHenry’s  letter  does 
equal  honor  to  his  heart  and  understanding.  A copy 
ol  the  almanac  is  presented  herewith  to  the  society, 
in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ellicott,  the  widonr  of  George 
Ellicott,  Bunneker’s  steadfast  friend. 

“in  their  editorial  notice,  Messrs.  Goddard  and 
Angell  say,  “they  feel  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  public,  through  their  press,  what 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  ge- 
nius— a complete  and  accurate  ephemeris  for  the 
year  1732,  calculated  by  a sable  descendant  of  Af- 
i rica,”  &c.  And  they  further  say,  that  “they  Batter 
themselves,  that  a philanthropic  public,  in  this  en- 
lightened era,  will  be  induced  to  give  their  patron- 
age and  support  to  tins  work,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits,  (it  having  met  tne  approbation  of 
severai  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of 
America,  particularly  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ritten- 
house,)  but  from  similar  motives  to  those  which  in- 
duce the  editors  to  give  this  calculation  the  prefer- 
ence, the  ardent  desire  of  drawing  modest  merit 
from  obscurity  and  controverting  the  long  establish- 
ed illiberal  prejudice  against  the  blacks.” 

Banneker  sent  a copy  of  his  almanac  in  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  acknowledged  its  recep- 
tion in  a polite  and  very  complimentary  letter.  Mr. 
Jefferson  esteemed  the  work  so  remarkable  that  he 
sent  it  to  M.  de  Cundorcet,  secretary  of  the  academy 
of  science  at  Paris. 

When  the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  fede- 
ral territory , known  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  employed  in  that  work,  they  invited  Banneker 
to  be  present,  and  treated  him  with  great  considera- 
tion as  a man  of  science.  His  life  was  industrious 
and  quiet;  his  manners  simple,  yet  dignified.  A gen- 
tleman who  knew  him  says,  “He  was  a brave  look- 
ing pleasant  man,  with  something  very  noble  in  his 
appearance.  His  mind  was  evidently  much  absorbed 
in  his  calculations;  but  he  was  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  which  we  often  paid  to  him.”  The 
memoir  contains  many  interesting  extracts  from  Ban- 
rieker’s  dairy.  He  was  in  all  respects  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  has  rendered  art  accep- 
table service  in  rescuing  bis  name  from  oblivion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  slave  trade.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seems  to  have  thought  it  a matter  of  re- 
gret that  President  Tyler  should  have  sent  “a  formal 
message”  on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship practiced  by  England,  towards  negroes  cap 
tured  Irom  slavers,  and  politely  rebukes  him  for  mak- 
ing any  such  statement,  without  having  ascertained 
llie  true  state  of  the  facts.  Alter  quoting  the  pas 
sage  from  l tie  president’s  message  referred  to,  be 
says:  “As  to  the  passage  quoted  (stating  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,)  it  is  well  known  that  the  state  ol 
apprenticeship  has  been  altogether  abolished  in  tbe 
. West  InUies.  No  negro  that  has  been  captured  and 
liberated  there,  is  now,  or  ever  has  been(?)  made  to 
serve  for  a time  as  en  apprentice.  He  is  perfectly 
free  when  he  lauds,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  freedom.  If  they  are  captured  ou  the  coast  ol  At- 


rica,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  taken  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  there  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  de- 
termine for  themselves,  whether  they  will  go,  or  not, 
to  the  West  India  colonies.” 

Attention  is  called  to  this  extract,  as,  having  been 
republished  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  impression  that  the  English 
government  is  acting  in  entire  good  faith  towards  us 
on ■ tli is  subject.  Without  inquiring  into  the  morality 
of  the  system  by  which  England  obtains  the  services 
of  captured  Africans,  and  how  far  their  transporta- 
tion and  their  contracts,  both  determined  by  them- 
selves, violate  the  spirit,  of  her  engagements  with  us, 
it  i3  desired  simply  to  call  attention  to  some  addi- 
tional circumstances,  which  have  been  artfully  sup- 
pressed by  the  English  premier. 

In  the  “Living  Jig f,”  No.  47,  5th  April,  1845.  the 
following  transcript  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  house  of  commons,  is  given: 

“In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  25th  February, 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  moving  for  papers,  drew  attention 
to  the  compulsory  emigration  of  liberated  Africans 
from  Sierra  Leone.  Up  to  the  year  1844,  the  Bri- 
tish government  acted  upon  a liberal  construction  of 
the  order  in  council  issued  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  'that,  when  landed  in  any  place  where 
there  is  a court  and  mixed  commission,  the  slave 
should  be  protected  and  provided  for.’”  On  the  12th 
of  June  last,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  issued  a 
proclamation,  under  the  authority  of  the  colonial  of- 
fice, that  advances  to  liberated  Africans  landed  in 
the  colony  would  cease  after  the  adjudication — 
clothing  and  maintenance  before  adjudication  being 
as  before;  and  that  should  they  prefer  remaining  in 
that  colony  instead  of  emigrating  to  the  West  Indies, 
they  must  provide  for  themselves.  Now,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  persons  landed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described  could  exercise  a fair  and  real 
discretion  as  to  whether  they  would  remain  or  mi- 
grate. Among  tbe  liberated  Africans,  is  a great 
proportion  of  children;  in  the  Progreso,  in  which  the 
Rev.  Paseo  Hill,  author  of  a narrative  of  “fifty  days 
on  board  a slaver,”  took  a voyage— there  were  213 
children  out  of  447  blacks;  it  is  a mockery  to  give 
choice  and  option  to  the  children,  if  even  they  could 
be  given  to  grown  up  men.  The  governor,  in  fact, 
withheld  the  operation  of  the  proclamation  as  to  all 
children  under  nine  years  of  age.  Sir  Robert  con- 
tended, that  the  government,  having  taken  upon  it-; 
self,  as  a benevolent  despotism,  the  charge  of  the 
slaves,  who  have  as  little  choice  of  their  own  after 
the  capture  of  the  slaver  as  before  it,  cannot  absolve 
themselves  from  the  implied  compact  under  which 
52,000  Africans  have  been  introduced  into  Sierra 
Leone,  and  provided  for.  ‘‘In  June  last,  liberated 
African  children  were  required,  under  a peremptory 
order  of  the  governor, either  to  be  taken  out  to  the  peo- 
ple located  in  the  villages,  or  to  migrate  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  100  boys  and  girls  actually  did  migrate. 
He  did  not  object  to  admitting  into  the  West  Indies 
those  who  were  really  free;  but  this  so-called  option 
is  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  description  of  a conge  d'elire, 
which  is  recommending  a man  thrown  out  of  a win- 
dow to  fall  softly  to  the  ground. 

From  this,  we  see  how  far  Mr.  Tyler  was  wrong, 
and  how  far  the  great  leader  of  the  crusade  against 
African  slavery  is  sincere  in  her  professions.  She 
seems  to  have  forgotten  her  rule  of  law,  that  per- 
sons under  durtss  cannot  make  binding  contracts,  and 
that  those  of  minors  are  likewise  invalid,  except  in 
the  instance  of  a contract  of  apprenticeship,  which 
in  this  case  the  hoti.  premier  pointedly  disclaims. 

Yours,  S. 


MR.  CALHOUN’S  REPLY. 


The  following  is  Mr.  Calhoun’s  reply  to  a letter 
rom  a committee  to  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  inviting 
im  with  many  expressions  of  regard,  to  visit  their 
ilv  We  copy  from  the  Register  of  May  27. 

} U Fort  Hill,  May  15,1845. 

Gentlemen — From  some  delay  in  tbe  mail,  I did 
ot  receive,  until  a few  days  since,  your  letter  of  the 
'1st  April,  informing  mo,  that  at  a Democratic 
neeting  held  in  the  city  of  Mobile  on  the  14th  of 
he  same  month,  you  were  appointed  a committee  to 
xpress  the  cordial  approbation  ot  the  meeting  of 
nv  public  conduct;  their  gratitude  for  my  services, 
md  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  meeting,  such  other 
nanifestations  of  their  respect  and  esteem  as  you 
nicht  think  proper.  - 

1 will  not  attempt  to  express  the  deep  gratitude  I 
eel  for  the  warm  approbation  of  my  public  conduct 
md  services  expressed  by  the  meeting  in  their  reso- 
utions  and  this  very  acceptable  manner  in  which 
rou  have  performed  the  duly  entrusted  to  you. 

In  performing  it,  you  have  alluded  with  particular 
ipprobation  to  my  conduct  and  services  ,n  reference 
o state  rights,  during  the  period  I filled,  for  a short 
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time,  the  state  department  under  the  late  administra- 
tion. 

To  no  part  of  my  public  life  do  1 look  back  with 
greater  pleasure,  than  that  devoted  to  expounding 
and  maintaining  the  relations  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights  depend,  and  it  is  a great  consolation  for 
me  to  think  it  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  federal  government  regarded  in  its  federative 
character  in  which  states  and  not  individuals,  are  its 
constituents,  is  the  most  remarkable  ever  formed: 
and  promises,  if  carried  out  honestly  and  fairly  as 
such  a higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  regarded  as  a national  government, 
in  which  individuals  and  not  states  are  the  consti- 
tuents. it  has  nothing  novel  or  remarkable  about  it. 
Instead  of  a great  federal  republic,  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  in  that  character  a huge,  unwieldly  democracy, 
destined  to  be  torn  into  fragments  by  hostile  and 
conflicting  interests,  and  to  terminate  in  convulsions. 
Such  being  my  conviction,  1 felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
maintain  the  federal  character  of  the  government 
against  the  national  or  consolidative,  at  any  sacri- 
fice and  hazard,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  the  Author  of  my  being  to  share  my 
life. 

The  services  I rendered  during  the  period  I filled 
the  state  department,  were  performed  under  great 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Nothing,  indeed, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
negotiations  in  reference  to  Texas  and  Oregon,  with 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  encircling  them, 
and  the  unanimous  call  of  the  country  to  take  charge 
of  the  negotiations,  could  have  induced  me  to  leave 
my  retirement  and  return  to  public  life.  Besides 
those  that  were  intrinsic,  there  were  many  that  were 
of  an  extraneous  character. 

Among  others,  the  administration  was  literally 
without  a party  in  congress,  and  very  feebly  support- 
ed by  the  people;  and  the  presidential  question  was 
pending,  which  experience  had  taught  me  overruled 
in  a great  measure  all  others 

The  negotiation  in  reference  to  Texas  first  claim- 
ed my  attention,  because  it  was  the  most  pressing  and 
could  not  be  delayed  without  hazard.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  I appre- 
hended from  the  presidential  election,  I resolved  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  and  es- 
pecially from  questions  relating  to  the  election,  and 
to  use  my  efforts  to  induce  the  candidates  not  to  com- 
mit themselves  against  annexation.  I had  little  ap- 
prehension that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would,  as  a great 
majority  of  his  friends  with  general  Jackson  at  their 
head,  had  declared  for  it.  The  position  of  Mr.  Clay 
was  different.  The  masses  of  his  friends  in  the  north 
opposed  it,  which  I feared  would  sway  him.  In  order 
to  prevent  it  if  possible,  1 saw  some  of  his  most  pro- 


The  course  of  the  British  government  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  negotiation,  made  it  manifest  that  it  had 
warmly  and  fully  embraced  the  scheme.  The  de- 
claration made  by  its  minister  at  Washington  to  our 
government  before  it  had  fairly  commenced,  (a  copy 
of  which  was  left  at  the  department  of  state,  afier  I 
entered  on  its  duties),  left  not  a doubt  on  that  point. 
It  indeed,  as  well  as  avowed  it,  by  declaring  that 
Great  Britain  desired  to  see  slavery  abolished  in 
Texas  and  throughout  the  world,  and  that  she  was 
using  constant  efforts  to  eSect  it,  by  inference,  that 
she  was  using  her  influence  and  diplomacy  with 
Mexico  to  agree  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  or.  condition  that  they  should  abolish  slavery. 

I saw  in  this  declaration,  thus  formally  made  to 
our  government,  a confirmation  of  what  1 believed 
to  be  her  scheme  of  policy  in  connecfion  with  Texas, 
from  other  but  less  conclusive  evidence  in  my  pos- 
session. I saw  also  clearly,  that  whether  it  should 
succeed  or  not,  depended  on  the  fact  whether  Texas 
should  or  should  not  be  annexed;  and  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, its  inevitable  consequences  would  be  the 
final  consummation  of  her  great  and  deep  design,  to 
be  followed  by  the  dissolation  of  the  south,  the  pros- 
tration of  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  con- 
tinent, wilh  a monopoly  on  her  part  of  the  great 
tropical  products  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  which  are  almost  exclusively,  as  far  as  this 
continent  is  concerned,  the  result  of  slave  labor. 

Seeing  all  this,  the  question  presented  to  me  was 
how  shall  the  declaration  of  the  British  government 
be  met?  Shall  it  be  silently  passed  over,  leaving  an- 
nexation to  be  urged  on  other  and  different  grounds, 
or  shall  it  be  directly  or  boldly  met  and  exposed? 

It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  hesitate  between  such  al- 
ternatives. My  conviction  is  deep,  that  truth,  ho 
nesty  and  plain  dealing  is  the  true  policy  on  all  oc- 
casions in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  including 
diplomatic,  and  I resolved,  without  hesitation,  to  take 
them  as  my  guides  on  this  memorable  occasion. — 
The  defeat  of  this  deep  laid  scheme;  the  success  of 
annexation,  (as  may  now  be  almost  certainly  said), 
the  vindication  of  the  great  institution  on  which  our 
safety  depends,  and  the  rescue  of  the  commerce  of 
the  continent  from  the  grasp  of  commercial  monopo- 
ly, have  been  the  result,  and  I may  add,  as  far  as  I 
am  individually  concerned,  your  approbation,  that  of 
the  meeting  you  represent,  and  if  I may  judge  from 
indications,  nearly  of  the  whole  country  now,  of  my 
course. 

But  at  the  time  the  approbation  was  not  so  unani 
mous.  Denunciations  then,  loud  and  deep,  fell  on 
my  head. 

I was  charged  with  introducing  a new  local  sub- 
ject of  little  importance'  into  the  Texas  issue,  with 
the  base  design  of  injuring  the  prospect  of  one  of  the 
presidential  candidates,  and  of  dissolving  the  union? 
And  many,  who  did  not  go  as  far,  even  southern  men 
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American  jcheese.'  The  rapid  increase  of  this 
important  item  of  the  dairy,  at  the  west,  is  aston- 
ishing. Last  year,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  a- 
mount  that  passed  through  the  N.  York  canals  and 
the  Hudson  river,  was  over  one  million  and  a half 
dollars.  We  gather  tha  following  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  cheese,  from  the  canal  office  records  at  Al- 
bany: 

Arrived  at  the  Hudson  river. 


minent  friends,  with  whom  I was  on  friendly  terms,  j whose  a II  was  at  stake,  thought  that  I acted  irijudi 
and  used  every  argument  l could  with  them,  to  ex-  ciously  in  introducing  the  slave  question  and  giving 
ert  their  influence  to  prevent  him  from  coming  out[  it  such  prominence;  that  it  was  calculated  to  have 
against  it.  , had  a party  effect  an3  to  drive  off  some  of  the  party 

It  was  all  in  vain.  His  letter  in  opposition  soon  who  were  not  sound  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  or 
after  appeared,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  followed  short-  who  desired  to  obtain  the  votes  of  abolitionists.  But 
ly  after,  most  unexpectedly  to  me.  ( I pass  them  without  remark  or  comment  now,  when 

Their  effect  was  great.  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  were)  time  and  experience  and  the  approbation  of  the 


rallied  against  it  to  a man,  although  the  great  body 
of  them  in  the  west  and  south,  were  strongly  dispos- 
ed to  support  it,  arid  not  a few  of  the  prominent, 
openly  committed  in  its  favor. 


country  sanction  the  wisdom  of  the  course  I adopt- 
ed. 

The  absorbing  character  of  the  negotiation  in  re- 
ference to  Texas,  did  not  so  engross  my  attention  as 


It  was  different  with  Mr.  Van-Buren’s.  The  great  to  neglect  that  of  Oregon.  As  soon  as  the  former  was 
body  of  his  supporters  remained  firm  in  its  supporl;.  sufficiently  dispatched  and  the  business  of  (he  depart- 
but  an  active,  influential  and  not  an  inconsiderable  I merit  brought  up,  I entered  on  that.  I left  it  in  an 
number  adhered  to  his  course.  Indeed,  the  stand  unfinished  state,  and  as  it  is  still  pending.,  I am  nut 
taken  by  the  selected  candidates  of  the  two  greatl  at  liberty  to  speak  of  the  course  l took  in  reference 
parties,  with  the  influence  of  the  presidential  ques-f  to  it;  but  I trust,  w'r 


tion  and  the  feebleness  of  the  administration  in  con- 
gress and  the  country,  seemed,  for  a time,  to  render 
the  prospect  of  success  almost  hopeless. 

To  these  cause  of  opposition  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  another,  to  realize  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 


when  it  comes  to  be  made  public, 
it  will  not  be  less  successful  in  meeting  your  ap- 
probation and  that  of  the  country  generally.  It  is 
a subject,  not  without  great  difficulties;  and  1 feel  as- 
sured I shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a hope  that 
it  may  be  so  conducted  by  those  to  whose  hands  it  is 
entrusted  to  finish  the  negotiation,  as  to  bring  it  to  a 


cess  of  the  measure.  1 allude  to  abolitioq.  It  may  ] successful  and  satisfactory  termination,  and  thus 
indeed,  be  truly  regarded  as  the  main  spring  which  avoid  an  appeal  to  arms.  Neither  country  can  pos- 
Pu*n,^le  ^ ®.r®  ln  m0t!0n;  ( sibly  gain  any  thing  by  such  an  appeal,  or  can  pos- 

The  abolition  parly  in  the  north  and  west  had  \ sibly  desire  it  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided, 
taken  an  early  and  decided  stand  against  it,  and.  In  conclusion,  I assure  you  and  through  you  those 
gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  measures  to  influence  the  you  represent,  that  it  wouid  afford  me  great  pleasure 


party  in  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  the  British 
government  to  oppose  it,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  U.  States  and  through- 


to  partake  of  the  public  dinner  you  have  tendered 
me  in  their  name,  of  forming  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  my  numerous  friends  in  your  city;  but  it  is 


?ut_^ie  cont,,l®n*"  1 Irn  scheme  was  to  abolish  slavery  ; not  r.ow  in  my  power.  It  is  probable,  however,  1 
in  Texas  as  the  most  certain  means  of  doing  so  in  | shall  visit  my  son  who  resides  in  your  stale  next 
the  United  States,  and  that  of  doing  it  throughout  ) autumn;  and  in  that  event,  I will  make  it  a point  to 
the  continent,  i o consummate  this  grand  and  well j visit  Mobile,  when  I shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  and 
laid  scheme,  it  was  indispensable  that  Texas  should  all  my  friends. 


be  prevented  from  being  annexed  to  the  Union;  while 
the  only  possible  way  to  defeat  it  and  prevent  the 
mighty  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it,  i^as 
file  annexation  of  Texas. 


With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
To  Percy  Walker,  Thomas  Holland,  Thomas  Me 
Gran,  Win,  R.  Haliet,  & J.  A.  Campbell,  etqr. 


1834 

lbs. 

6,340  000 

1835 

9,586.000 

1836 

14,060.000 

1837 

15,560.000 

1838 

13,810.000 

1839 

14,530.000 

1840 

18,820,000 

1841 

14,170  000 

1842 

19,004,000 

1843 

23.334,000 

1844 

26,674,500 

Tobacco. 

Value  of  tobacco 

exported  from  the 

fnited  Stales. 

, from  1835  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1835 

hhds.  91,353 

$8,250,077 

1836 

109,442 

10,058.640 

1837 

100,232 

5,795.940 

1838 

100,563 

7,392.029 

1839 

78  095 

9,832.943 

1840 

119,494 

9.883.967 

1841 

147  828 

12,576.703 

1842 

158,710 

9,540.750 

1843 

94,454 

4. 650  939 

1844 

163,043 

8,397.215 

The  exportation  in  1843  was  for  only  nine  months, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  small  quantity ^and  the 
great  difference  between  that  and  the  year  before  or 
after. 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  New  Orleans  to  foreign 
ports. 

1835.  1838.  1841.  1844. 

3,934  9,960  20,6G5  22,523 
1,460  5,878  6,812  11,104 
4,943  2,438  8,040  20,175 


Great  Britain 
France 

North  of  Europe 
South  of  Europe  and 
China 


2,860  5,645  14,349 


1,881 

Production  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exportation  and  average  value  of  each  hhd.  ex- 


ported. 

Production 
in  U.-S. 

Average  value 
Exportation  per  hhJ. 
in  U.  S.  exported. 

1832 

hhds.  133,507 

106,806 

$56  18 

1833 

103,941 

83,153 

69  29 

1834 

109,974 

87,979 

74  96 

1835 

117,941 

94,353 

87  01 

1836 

136,802 

109.442 

91  53 

1837 

125,290 

100,232 

57  82 

1838 

125,741 

100,598 

73  48 

1839 

93,744 

78,995 

124  47 

1840 

149,355 

119,484 

81  05 

1841 

184,785 

147,828 

86  09 

1842 

194  695 

158,710 

60  12 

1843 

185,731 

94  454 

49  25 

1844 

151,705 

163,043 

90  12 

New  Orleans  trad!. 

Comparative  exports  of  suyar 

and  molasses  from  1st  September,  1843,  to  1st  May, 
1344,  and  from  1st  September,  1844,  to  1st  May,  1845. 

This  year.  Year  previous. 

Hhds.  molasses  100,910-  30,605 


Bbls.  molasses 

9,025 

1,427 

Ahds.  sugar 

15,783 

3 409  - 

Bbls.  sugar 

92,606 

40,147 

Exports  of  flour, 

pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  corn. 

beef,  lead,  whiskey, 

This  year. 

Year  previous. 

Flour,  bbls. 

250,932 

191,294 

Pork,  do. 

170,673 

374,482 

Bacon,  hhds. 

9,626 

17  879 

Lard,  kegs 

423,702 

791,263 

Beef,  bbls. 

21,028 

31,879 

Lead,  pigs, 
Whiskey,  bbls. 

418,353 

368.374 

26  235 

23,091 

Corn,  sacks 

100,690 

136,708 

Imports  of  foreign  merehandise  into  New  Orleans. 

This  year.  Year  previous 


Coffee,  Cuba,  bags 

3,570 

50,145 

Coffee,  Rio,  bags 

161.699 

152  232 

Sugar, Havana,  bx’s 

2,602 

6,277 

Salt,  Liver’!,  sacks 

357,115 

289,735 

Salt,  T.  1.  bushels 

518,407 

264,850 

Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie. 
January,  ...  $ 1,464, 955 

February,  - - 1,820,635 

March,  • - - 2,317.202 

April,  - - - 2,459,053 

To  Mav  24  - - - 2,397,661 
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Cheese  im  Encland.  Official  returns  of  the  im- 
portation of  cheese  into  Great  Britain: 


From  Europe. 

From  America: 

Total. 

Ciot. 

Ciot. 

Ctrl. 

1841 

254.995 

15.164 

270,149 

1842 

165,614 

14  098 

179,712 

1843 

136  992 

42.312 

179.310 

1844 

160.654 

53,115 

213,760 

July  1,  1343-44: 

Young  Hyson 
Hyson 

Twankey  & Skin 
Gunpowder 
Imperial 

A letter  writer  remarks  upon  the  foregoing:  ‘‘To  Congou  & Souchong 
the  Americans  we  say — send  to  this  country  nothing  i Pawchong 
but  a gooil  article — introduce  more  color  into  it,  and  j Pecco 
we  are  sure  that  in  another  year  England  will  use  ] Ooleng 
four  times  the  quantity  of  its  previous  consumption.  | 

The  writer  of  this  has  now  upon  his  table  an  Ame-  ; Total  1st  July, 
r ican  cheese  equal  to  the  celebrated  “Stilton,”  for  Total  number  'of  lbs. 
wh  ich  25c.  per  lb.  is  obtained,  whilst  this  excellent 
A merican  is  sold  at  13c.  only.” 


Import  op  tea  into  the  U.  States.  In  the  Mer- 
cants’  Magazine  for  March  IS 45,  were  published  full 
and  official  tables  of  the  export  of  tea  into  Great 
Britain  from  China.  We  now  annex  the  compara- 
tive import  of  teas  into  the  United  States  during 


July  1, 

1S42 

-43,  and  ending 

1842- 

43. 

1843- 

44. 

86.052  ( 

:hests 

77,099  < 

chests 

15.759 

do. 

8.008 

do. 

25,223 

do. 

26.138 

do. 

10,725 

do. 

6,001 

do. 

8 806 

do. 

4 841 

do. 

44,450 

do. 

44,133 

do. 

10.502 

do. 

13,069 

do. 

1,063 

do.' 

i ,243 

do. 

1 ,390 

do. 

1,380 

do. 

203,970 

do. 

182,372 

do. 

14  357,264 

do. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  lard  and  cheese.  The  cotton 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  was  §54,003,591. 
Of  this  amount  nearly  forty  millions  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  and  about  ten  millions  to  France. — 
The  tobacco  exported  during  the  same  period  was 
valued  at  $8, 397, 282.  England  and  her  dependencies 


received  §3.348,072;  France  and  her  dependencie 
| S I ,219,044 ; Hull  arui  and  her  dependencies  §1,275,337 
j The  rice  exported  during  the  year  was  valued  at 
: §2.182,408;  and  the  total  exports  of  all  domestic  ar- 
| tides  during  the  same  lime  amounted  to  §99,715,179. 

| The  exportations  of  lard  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844, 
amounted  in  quanlity  to  25.740.355  lbs.  an  increase, 
compared  with  1842,  of  5 033.958  lbs.  The  expor- 
tations of  cheese  were  7,343,145  lbs— an  increase 
over  those  of  1842  of  4,880,438  lbs. 

intercourse.  It  is  estimated  in  a southern  pa- 
per that  from  forty  to  sixty  fhousand  southerns  visit 
the  northein  slates  every  summer,  and  that  they 
spend  the  sum  of  §12  000,000,  exclusive  of  the  out- 
lays for  clothing,  lurn.ture,  &c. 

Boston  ice  trade.  The  total  amount  of  ice  ex- 
ported from  Boston  for  the  year  ending  May  31st 
was  4S,339i  tons,  of  which  4, 0(i9  tons  went  to  Cal- 
cutta, 1,188  to'Barbadoes,  1,249  to  Havana,  1,862  to 
Kingston,  1,659  to  Liverpool,  and  22,244  to  N.  O. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


The  following  table  has  been  compiled  with  great 
care  from  the  “annual  statement  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  3>4 Lh , 1844.”  It  shows,  at  a glance, 
the  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  exports  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  what  countries  they  have  been  respectively  ex- 
ported; and  also  a lineal  view  of  the  amount  in  value 
which  each  country  has  taken  from  us.  Tiie  “an- 
nual statement”  gives  this  information,  but  under  a 
much  more  diffuse  and  less  convenient  form.  Our 
table,  however,  contains  a most  important  feature 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Treasury  document; 


and  that  is,  a view,  in  a single  line,  of  our  export 
trade  in  articles  of  domestic  growth  and  manufac- 
ture with  each  country  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

We  have  also  added  a statement  of  the  exports  of 
lard  and  cheese,  two  articles  of  domestic  produce 
w hich  are  very  rapidly  rising  into  great  importance. 
We  have  given  the  export  of  1842,  because  tae  Trea- 
sury document  for  1843  contained  the  returns  for  nine 
months  onjy,  and  there  was  no  means  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  comparison  of  the  entire  year.  The  exporta- 
tion of  lard  has  increased  during  the  two  years  about 
25  per  cent.  England  and  her  two  dependencies  loak 


in  1844,  nearly  five  and  three  quarter  millions  of 
pounds  more  than  was  taken  in  1842,  whilst  France 
and  her  dependencies  diminished  more  than  two  and 
a half  millions  of  pounds.  The  exportation  o( Ame- 
rican cheese  increased  during  the  two  years  from  two 
and  a half  millions'  to  seven  and  one  third  millions  of 
pounds,  or  nearly  3U0  per  cent.  The  exportation  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  alone  has  increased 
since  1842,  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds. 

This  table  affords  much  information  ol  the  most 
important  description  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
and  condenses  the  sum  and  substance  of  more  than 
forty  pages  of  the  official  document.  [JVIil.  Intel. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  THE  30tH  JUNE,  1845. 


Animal 

Manu 

All  olhei 

Vegetable 

food  <5 

Derived 

Dcriveu 

taclur 

Other 

uili-les  Sf 

COUNTRY. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Rice. 

foe  d ana 

live  an 

from  the 

from  lit: 

ts  of 

manu- 

non  enu 

Total. 

Notes. 

bread  stj 

imals 

sea. 

forest. 

Colton. 

faclures 

unrated. 

Russia 

241454 

3759 

53473 

— 

3S(. 

2540 

15601 

17U0 

95413 

lob 

41 1882 

Prussia  .... 

— 

3 1067 

— 

265 

131083 

28901 

— 

1282 

1510 

194606 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  and  depei 

dencies 

101946 

117674 

90771 

414S20 

130935 

88155 

536=11 

42465 

114213 

11157 

1 1 65805 

? & H ir  H 

Hanse  Towns  . 

432687 

1611337 

256541, 

8036 

2975t 

552793 

175372 

264 

70172 

37501 

3174483 

Holland  and  dependencies 

228520 

1275691 

105005 

127771 

8(5551 

642447 

365792 

66219 

72382 

15776 

2980652 

£ ® a.* 

Belgium 

760301 

145347 

243074 

15 

548 1 4 

130827 

351147 

3921 

103175 

4860 

1852571 

g?-2  9. 

England  and  dependencies 

39695749 

3347072 

46200‘. 

5314528 

3630589 

508586 

19946R 

232607 

1413187 

211846V 

5373730? 

<«  s : g 

Frauce  and  do 

9900O.i9 

1219044 

326671' 

248969 

767997 

318183 

810405 

6335 

193403 

•28189 

13724237 

0 = 23 

Spain  and  do 

89916! 

155162 

337 1 22 

402722 

793098 

627410 

1372365 

78210 

819334 

148796 

5632683 

3?r;-. 

Portugal  and  do  « . 

— 

4725 

29721 

k2b9bfc 

19775 

6026 

92531 

11234 

30320 

5432 

228800 

Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily 

228737 

S5720 

2945 

19os 

2890 

8474 

25099 

432 

1 19491 

1102- 

486712 

(D  <D  m 2 
o r:  ■ -4 

Tries. e,  &c. 

1003088 

192585 

3594 

6oi 

25-14 

3524 

7310 

30 

32533 

6427 

1257285 

§ 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

1337 

1219 

— 

725 

1001 

' 3336 

1662 

104614 

67822 

4423 

186139 

5 -•'£3 

Hayti 

Texas  .... 

— 

10385 

26540 

212015 

227503 

241303 

45567 

124733 

114945 

79566 

1082807 

1120(1 

3296 

292 

12057 

2033 

2834 

4337 

65307 

77637 

13397 

196447 

£ “ c^T 

Mexico  . . — 

552750 

424 

6707 

]5l97r 

75510 

2551 1 

36990 

115494 

302504 

21384 

1292752 

p ^ 

Central  Republic  of  America 

— 

948 

— 

699u 

749 

732 

1364 

49166 

32185 

11843 

lt-3377 

New  Grenada 

— 

— 

650 

15983 

1033 

6332 

4911 

6653 

35427 

4632 

75621 

3 cr  5>  s 

Venezuela 

— 

5240 

4516 

141698 

377IU 

8164 

18862 

36339 

171100 

1585U 

412491 

„ tc.  • 

Brazd 

' ' 

10540 

8253 

1514049 

82909 

28120 

54100 

43406-3 

191324 

35449 

24091 1ft 

° I S 

Cisplatine  Republic 

1442 

10280. 

3119.'’ 

2)5109 

31270 

2579 

26,377 

9943 

63  27  9 

12284 

394266 

Argemine  Republic 

— 

1088 

39734 

41  (To 

4775 

3931 

19395 

37373 

79000 

1896a 

245339 

Chili  .... 

— 

6411 

12018 

28468 

40571 

6953 

15009 

436177 

293093 

17951 

856645 

O rn  Oi 

Peru 

— 

— 

— 

2570 

1917 

— 

429 

2935 

6002 

201 

I4u53 

£ T — 

China  .... 

— 

— 

305 

34202 

44165 

7491 

169301 

65093 1 

177031 

26597 

1110023 

0>  3 

cs  - _ 

All  other  places 

— 

189035 

104778 

125097 

7363( 

43762 

127017 

327655 

38002 1 

8373S 

141977.8 

T"  CD  re 

$54062501 

*8397282 

2182468 

9056965 

614937V 

•i35o5Ul  jooUe»7 12' 

2398780  15080854 

2726761 

49715179 

LARD  AND  CHEESE,  1842  AND  1844. 


COUNTRY. 


Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  and  dependencies 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland  and  dependencies 

Belgium 

England  and  dependencies 
France  and  do 

Spain  and  do 

Portugal  and  do 

Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily 
Trieste,  &e. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &.C. 

Playti 

Texas 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  America 
New  Granada  * 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

China 

All  other  places 


Lard.  1 

Cheese. 

1842. 

1844. 

1842. 

1844. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

— 

5304 

— 

4211 

413628 

37  5589 

61092 

. 62032 

— 

27590 

— 

11930 

101346 

17o2U3 

3093 

20170 

24a5b 

765719 

— 

2472 

4174026 

97856U3 

1916263 

620U025 

84981 9.  r 

5844b35 

3b77 

48202 

5691950 

6823373 

275137 

505347 

1852i 

12430 

9071 

14611 

2557 

— 



3560 

— 

— 

10013 

1095 

— 

2157 

736 

343045 

436453 

76852 

129310 

22969 

6711 

51/35 

326 

137440 

603518 

10121 

23585 

1254 

259 

567 

2103 

1077 

2810 

4275 

41.49 

377  659 

370172 

6835 

25452 

213177 

334079 

18173 

90308 

590 

38912 

— 

26114 

951 

S1432 

— 

11196 

28975 

75325 

32480 

21030 





1171 

40686 

4920! 

60417 

31203 

73584 

20102397 

2571635E 

2456tiv)( 

7343145 

MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the 
Historical  Rooms,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  5th, 
was  well  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read 
by  the  recording  secretary,  and  approved,  donations 
lor  the  library  and  cabinet  were  announced  by  the 
librarian  as  having  been  received  since  the  last  re- 
port, from  Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith,  James  Ploward, 
E-q.,  Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  John  Murphy,  American 
Statistical  Association,  Jacob  B.  Moore,  John  D. 
Toy,  Charles  F.  Mayer,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  P.  W.  Lou ry,  and  Thomas  Donaldson. 

The  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  as 
candidates  lor  active  membership,  were  unanimous- 
ly elected;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated for  active  membership,  to  be  balloted  for  at 
the  next  meeting:  George  M.  Gill,  Joseph  Robin- 
son, Alexander  Fisher,  Carroll  Spence,  and  Dr. 
Mackall, 

The  corresponding  secretary  announced  the  re. 
ceplion  of  letters  of  acknowledgement  from  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  of  London,  lion.  Henry  Wheaton, 
Berlin;  Hon.  A.  11.  Everett,  New  York;  Prof.  b'. 
Silliman,  New  Haven;  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  Paris; 
Peter  Force  Esq.,  Washington; and  Mons.  Alexandre 
Vattemare,  Paris;  elected  honorary  members  of  this 
society. 
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niles  national  register— June  m,  :s45-1RON  trade. 


From  M.  Vattemare’ s long  and  very  interesting 
letter,  the  following  extracts  are  made,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  local  reference,  and  as  indicative  of 
the  writer’s  unabated  zeal  in  the  good  cause  of  uni- 
ting distant  states  and  scientific  bodies  in  an  intel- 
lectual and  peaceful  confederacy,  by  means  of  the 
free  exchange  of  books,  documents,  works  of  art, 
specimens  of  natural  history,  &c. 

‘‘Nothing,  my  dear  sir,  could  have  been  better  cal 
culated  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  high  minded 
liberality  of  your  fellow  citizens  than  the  splendid 
presents  made  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  city 
of  FariS.  It  has  produced  admiration  and  surprise; 
for  our  countrymen  have  been  able  to  judge  by  these 
specimens  of  the  advanced  state  of  science,  arts, 
industry,  and  civilization  in  the  United  Stales,  of 
which,  I am  almost  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  they 
had  no  conception  before  this. 

“This  present  from  your  city  has  given  rise  here  to 
such  friendly  feelings,  that  the  city  council  lias  re- 
solved that  a special  room  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
gifts  of  alike  nature,  from  cities  of  the  U.  States 
to  the  city  of  Paris.  Thus  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
most  splendid  edifice  of  the  metropolis  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  will  become  the  seat  of  a permanent 
exhibition  of  American  genius,  and  give  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  my  beloved  country’s  sympathy 
towards  our  young,  beautiful,  and  natural  ally. 

“The  city  council  of  Paris,  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  friendly  intercourse,  so  -happily  begun  between 
our  tw  o cities,  has  ordered  another  collection  of 
books  and  illustrated  works  to  be  selected  among  the 
duplicates  of  the  city  library,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing presented  to  the  ci'ty  of  Baltimore.  And  thus, 
a system  of  exchange  ol  useful  works  and  good  feel- 
ing is  now  established  between  us,  provided  Balti- 
more will,  as  I doubt  not,  remain  in  the  same  noble 
and  praiseworthy  disposition,  of  which  its  corpora- 
tion look  the  initiative. 

“In  the  case  containing  the  books  for  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  will  be  found,  “ L'Hisluire  de  la  legislation 
ties  peiip/es,”  a mpst  interesting  work  in  two  vols, 
two.' by  the  late  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  France, 
the  Marquis  de  Pastord,  with  a beautiful  engraved 
portiait  and  a medal  of  the  author.  This  work, 
(nut  to  be  bought)  1 lake  the  liberty  of  presenting  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in  behalf  of  the 
present  Marquis  de  Pasloret,  son  of  the  late  chancel- 


rate  portfolios,  for  the  greater  facility  of  examina- 
tion, and  each  being  numbered,  can,  if  withdrawn 
from  necessity,  be  easily  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

I have,  I am  sure,  in  my  large  American  collec- 
tion of  Autographs,  (consisting  of  upwards  of  24 
similar  volumes),  many  other  papers,  which  time 
has  not  allowed  me  to  select;  I shall,  as  I discover 
them,  add  to  the  present  deposit,  and  as  the  classifi- 
cation and  arrangement  will  adroit  of  their  being 
readily  placed  with  the  rest,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  there  being  received  at  different  times. 

With  a sincerce  hope  that  these  volumes  may  aid 
in  developing  the  public  and  private  history  of  our 
affairs  and  distinguished  persons  connected  with 
them,  I commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  society,  and 
remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obed’t  serv’t., 

ROBERT  GILMOR. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  A.  Talbot,  Esq.  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Gilmor,  for  the  valuable  and  inte- 
resting deposit  made  by  him. 

Charles  F.  Mayer,  Esq.  submitted  a manuscript 
geographical  and  geological  description  of  Mary- 
land, by  David  Ridgely,  Esq.  which  was,  on  mo- 
tion, referred  to  a committee  of  three;  Messrs. 
Charles  F.  Mayer,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,and  S.  F. 
Streeter. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Brantz  Mayer,  esq  giving 
an  eloquent  and  spirited  account  of  events  connect- 
ed with  an  insurrection  in  Mexico  and  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Viceroy’s  Palace,  by  the  populace,  in 
1624. 

O.  C.  Tiffany,  Esq.  chairman  of  Ihe  committee  of 
solicitation,  announced  that  the  subscriptions  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a building  to  accommodate 
the  Baltimore  Library  Company  and  the  Historical 
Society,  had  reached  the  sum  of  $16,000. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  the  1st  Thursday 
of  September  next. 

T IIE  IRON  TRADE. 

There  never  wa3  perhap,  a period  ssince  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  assumed  any  degree  of  importance 
in  this  country,  in  which  the  prospects  of  long  con- 
tinued prosperity  in  this  great  branch  of  our  staple 
trade,  are  based  on  such  certain  anticipations  as  at 


. , the  present  moment.  The  years  of  high  prices  and 

lor,  one  ol  our  most  accomplished  noblemen,  and  a j consequent  prosperity  were  1817,1818,  1825,  and 
member  of  the  Institute  ol  France.  At  some  fu-  1836,  in  which  the  prices  of  pig  iron  were,  upon  an 


tuie  poriod  I shall  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
other  works,  which  1 trust  will  be  found  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  your  enlightened  society.” 


average,  .£9,  £13,  and  £7  10s.  respectively;  but  the 
uses  to  which  iron  was  pul  at  those  periods  do  not 
appear  to  have  borne  out  a sufficient  cause  for  the 


The  lecording  secretary  then  read  the  following  great  advances  in  price  which  were  then  obtained, 
letter  from  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.,  accompanying  a 17  — 1 - ' ■l-  ’ 


in  the  course  of  erection  exceeds  any  former  period; 
and  of  course  must  inorease  the  average  quantity  of 
iron  to  be  consumed  in  this  branoh  of  our  trade. — 
Agriculture  also  requires  considerable  supplies, 
which  must  this  year,  and  for  many  succeeding  ones, 
be  greatly  increased,  from  the  improvements  that 
are  taking  place  in  agricultural  machinery.  If  to 
these  circumstances- he  added  the  extra  demands  for 
an  increasing  population,  not  only  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  in  wealth  and  general  prosperity,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a greater  amount  of  iron  will  be  re- 
quired both  in  this  and  other  countries,  than  has 
ever  yet  been  known. 

It  has  been  urged,  lhat  high  prices  of  any  article 
will  soon  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  that  commodity.  This  in  most  cases  is  true; 
hut  it  will  not  fully,  and  at  all  events,  will  noLim- 
mediately  apply  tosron;  for  the  erection  of  new  fur- 
naces and  machinery,  the  sinking  of  new  coal  mines, 
and  the  forming  of  railways  to  bring  the  minerals  to 
the  point  at  which  they  are  required,  involves  so 
large  a quantity  of  iron,  as  to  render  it  even  scarcer 
for  the  time.  Another  cause  which  tends  to  dimi- 
nish the  production  of  iron  while  high  prices  prevail, 
is  the  advance  of  wages  to  workmen  always  incident 
to  prosperous  times,  for  a miner  will  work  six  days 
a week  when  he  earns  only  2s.  a day;  but  only  three 
or  four  days  when  he  gets  4s.  or  5s.  a day.  The 
great  demand  for  labor  in  the  forming  of  the  new 
lines  of  railway,  in  tunneling  and  embanking,  will 
also  draw  from  the  mining  districts  a large  amount 
of  population,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  the  kindred  branch  of  mining. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  some  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  the  iron  trade,  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  fi- 
gures the  amount  of  iron  likely  to  be  made  and  con- 
sumed in  the  present  year;  and  with,  some  labor,  as- 
sisted Ly  practical  men,  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn  up: 

Pig  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales 

in  1S44,  856,000 

Iron  produced  in  Scotland  in  1844,  354,000 


veiy  valuable  deposit  of  rare  and  curious  papers, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  relating 
to  American  affairs,  and  especially  to  the  history  of 
Maryland; 

Baltimore,  blh  June,  1845. 

John  S.  Smith, Esq., 

President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Maryland; 
Sir:  It  is  w ith  much  satislaction  that  1 am  able  lo 


■ Until  1836,  railways,  for  so  many  thousands  of  tons 
are  required,  were  almost  unknown  in  this  or  any 


deposit  with  the  society  the  valuable  and  interesting 
papers  which  accompany  this  note,  relating  chiefly 
to  ibe  history  of  Maryland  both  before  and  since  t|ie 
levolution,  and  incidentally  to  that  event,  as  well  as- 

to  the  affairs  of  oilier  coiomes.  They  are  particu-  , ,.  ,,  . r , ...  , - 

: ; ,,  , . A „ | r nature,  from  the  following  facts  which  came  under 

larlv  interesting  with  respect  to  the  4 rencli  war  of  I.  ’.  , , P 0 , 

J 1 6 - ~.  . . . . the  writer’s  own  observation.  Seven  years  ago,  four 


other  country,  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  ap 
plied  were  either  little  understood  or  very  sparingly 
adopted.  Thus  fire  proof  buildings,  and  the  general 
introduction  of  iron  into  both  public  edifices  and 
private  houses  and  mansions,  which  carry  off  so  large 
a quantity  of  our  present  supply,  were  little  known 
a lew  years  ago;  but  tha  great  feature  at  present  is 
the  employment  of  iron  in  ship  building — ^ th a t is, 
constructing  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entirely 
of  iron. 

On  a careful  examination,  the  building  of  iron 
vessels  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  of  a temporary 


1756;  being  chiefly  official  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  it. 

Tile  whole  are  contained  in  three  large  quarto 
cases  bound  as  volumes,  aud  classified,  arranged  and 
numbered  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  no  doubt 
imperfectly,  in  consequence  of  my  anxiety  for  some 
time  past  to  have  them  ready  to  present  before  the 
suspension  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  society. 

Inclosed  is  a list  of  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
in  a general  form,  net  a catalogue  raisonne,  which  it 
deserved,  but  winch  at  my  lime  of  life  1 was  unable 
to  accomplish.  1 iherelore  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
questing that  the  list  may  be  read  before  the  society, 
which  will  serve  to  point  out  the  several  subjects 
and  matters,  so  as  to  enable  any  member  disposed  to 
investigate  or  refer  to  it  lo  know  where  it  may  be 
lound  lor  private  satisfaction  or  with  a view  to  pub- 
lic information. 

As  this  collection  of  rare  documents,  which  form- 
ed a material  pa  it  of  my  American  Autograph  col- 
lection, is  of  considerable  value  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  would  not  have  been  parled  with  had  1 
permitted  selfish  considerations  to  outweigh  the  pa- 
ramount right  of  the  public  to  them,  under  the 
protection  ot  this  society,  1 y ielded  with  pleasure  lo 
that  feeling,  and  only  desire  that  such  measures  may 
be  taken  by  the  society,  that  these,  and  all  similar 
deposits,  from  whatever  source,  may  be  so  preserv- 
ed and  used  as  not  to  endanger  their  safety  from  any 
quarter;  especially  as  these  papers  are  loose  in  sepa- 


sailing vessels  were  built  for  the  company  trading 
Rom  an  out  port  to  London.  Three  of  them  were 
built  of  wood,  and  one  was  constructed  of  iron.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  last  year,  these  ves- 
sels were  sold — the  three  wooden  ones  bringing  one 
half  of  their  original  cost,  while  the  iron  one  was 
found  to  have  suffered  so  little,  and  to  have  cost  so 
small  a sum  in  repairs,  that  she  was  sold  for  very 
nearly  the  precise  sum  of  her  first  cost.  These  facts, 
among  many  others  of  similar  character,  give  such 
a character  to  iron  vessels,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
so  well  understood  arid  appreciated,  that  there  is 
hardly  an  iron  ship  building  yard  m the  kingdom 
that  is  not  fully  employed,  and  where  inquiries  for 
iron  vessels  are  not  daily  being  made,  and  they  jus- 
tify our  opinion,  that  within  a few  years  there  will 
be  no  vessels  constructed  of  any  other  material. — 
Government  seems  so  fully  convinced  of  their  supes 
riority  over  timber  frigates,  that  many  are  now  her 
ing  constructed  of  iron  in  Loudon,  Liverpool,  Birk-. 
enhead,  and  Glasgow,  for  public  service,  and  the 
late  increase  in  the  navy  estimates  seems  to  point 
out  still  further  additions  to  our  war  steam  ves- 
sels. 

The  cotton  trade,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
takes  about  one  sixth  of  the  iron  made  in  this  coun-r 
try  annually  in  machinery,  arising  from  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  new  mills, 
and  the  substitution  of  new  and  improved  looms,  &c., 
for  the  old.  But  the  number  of  new  mills  at  present 


Total  tons-for  Great  Britain,  1844, 

Estimated  consumption  for  1845. 

2.000  miles  of  railways  to  be  made  in 
1845  and  1846 — say  half  in  1845  con- 
tracted for — 

1.000  miles  of  railway,  250  tons  per  mile 
per  rails, 

And  for  loss  of  one  fifth  in  converting 
pig  into  iron  rails, 

1,000  miles  of  railway  require  for  chairs, 

And  lost  in  manufacture  5 per  cent., 

Iron-  required  for  railways  in  progress, 
and  passed  in  1844, 

Iron  for  wagons,  stations,  engines,  tanks, 
&c..  computed  for  inspection  of  rail- 
way companies’  accounts,  that  each 
mile  of  railway  requires  300  tons  per 
mile  above  the  weight  of  permanent 
rails  and  chairs — 1,000  miles  will  then 
give 

Export  in  1844,  460,000  tons — say,  from 
the  increase  of  railways  abroad,  and 
the  remission  of  duties  on  iron  by 
some  of  the  continental  states,  it  will 
be 

General  consumption  of  iron  in  Great 
Britain  (exclusive  of  railways,)  in  bar 
iron,  castings,  water  and  gas  pipes,  in 
steam  engines, and  the  whole  hardware 
of  Ihe  couutry, 


1, 210,000 


250.000 

50.000 

70.000 
3,500 

150.000 


300,000 


500,000 


480,000 


Total  tons,  1,803,500 

If  this  statement,  in  any  way,  is  near  the  truth,  we 
shall  have  a deficer.cy  of  nearly  500,000  tons  of  iron, 
which  must  cause  the  suspension  of  many  great  pub- 
lic works.  It  is  possible  that  from  the  exertions  of 
our  ironmasters,  a greater  quantity  may  be  produc- 
ed than  1,330,000  tons,  but  it  cannot  be  materially 
greater  than  what  has  been  computed.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
iron  trade  is  most  prosperous  and  that  its  present 
flourishing  state  is  not  only  certain  of  being  perma- 
nent for  some  years,  but  more  likely  to  increase  than 
at  any  former  period.  [Mining  Journal. 

From  the  New  York  Express. 

The  iron  trade  of  the  United  States.  The 
advices  by  the  steamer  dissipate  all  hopes  of  a fur- 
ther advance  in  the  prices  of  iron.  The  prospec- 
tive decline  in  the  prices  of  Ibis  article  will  be  re- 
viewed with  pleasure  by  the  many  railroad  compa- 
nies chartered  the  past  winter  and  previously.  These 
roads  can  now  be  built  at  a great  reduction  of  the 
recently  anticipated  expenses.  Nor  will  the  iron 
manufacturers  he  losers,  as  the  present  prices  yield 
large  and  increasing  profits.  For  some  time  the  iron 
business  has  afforded  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
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desirable  means  of  investment.  Under  the  present 
active  demand  for  iron  the  furnaces  and  forges  of 
this  country  have  been  better  employed  than  for 
some  years  previously.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is, 
therefore,  more  extended  than  ever.  The  condition 
of  the  ironmongers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leading  iron 
state  of  the  Union,  is  set  forth  very  forcibly  by  the 
Pennsylvanian.  The  produclion  of  the  U.  States  last 
year  is  estimated  at  350,000  tons,  all  of  which  was 
consumed,  in  addition  to  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  demand  for  the  present 
year  will  much  exceed  this  amount,  as  every  esta- 
blishment in  the  country  is  now  pushed  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  new  ones  are  going  into  operation  dai- 
ly. In  Pennsylvania  an  extraordinary  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  business.  ‘‘Our  numerous  iron 
districts,”  says  the  authority  to  which  wc  refer, 
“have  assumed  new  life  and  energy;  and  the  groan- 
ing of  mighty  engines  and  the  light  of  glowing  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills  can  almost  he  heard  and  seen 
from  one  establishment  to  another,  so  thickly  are  they 
located  along  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  Susque- 
hanna;— and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state, 
where  valuable  deposites  of  rich  iron  ore  have  been 
discovered,  the  same  activity  is  perceptible,  marked 
on  every  hand  by  the  exhibition  of  enterprise  and 
skill,  accomplishing  in  months  what  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  the  labor  of  years.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  energy  and  enterprise  there  still  ex- 
ists an  inability  to  supply  the  demand,  so  far  are  the 
orders  in  advance  of  the  production. 

The  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  manufac- 
turing iron  with  anthracite  coal,  has  caused  a very 
rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  last  year,  out  of  the  350,000  tons,  pro- 
duced 225,000  tons,  and  this  year  will  increase  her 
product  to  300,000  tons.  In  all  sections  of  the  state, 
there  is  the  greatest  activity  in  building  new  furna- 
ces and  starting  old  ones.  Among  the  last  new 
works,  the  most  prominent  is  a rolling  mill  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  cost  §75,000.  Its  size  is  235  feet  by  184. 
The  refiners  are  50  feel  by  50.  The  nail  factory  is 
75  feet  by  44.  In  the  mill  are  two  engines,  one  of 
90  and  one  60  horse  power.  The  large  one  drives 
two  sheet  iron  mills,  forge  rolls  and  hammer;  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  add  to  the  machinery  one  of  Bur- 
den’s rotary  squeezers.  The  smaller  one  drives  a 
large  merchant  mill,  a rod  and  hoop  mill,  fans  for 
furnaces,  and  blowing  cylinders  for  refinery,  &c. — 
There  are  9 heating  furnaces  and  7 double  puddling 
furnaces.  Attached  to  one  of  the  refiners,  construct- 
ed on  a new  plan,  and  capable  of  making  20  tons  per 
&ay  of  refined  iron,  is  a melting  furnace  tapping  into 
the  refinery.  The  nail  machines,  twenty-five  in 
number,  are  driven  by  an  engine  of  twenty-five  horse 
power;  they  now  produce  30  tons  per  week, — 15,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  give  employment  to  31  men. — 
The  yearly  product  of  these  works,  in  manufactured 
iron  and  nails,  including  all  the  various  kinds  of  iron 
found  in  any  market,  from  nail  rods  to  cable  iron,  is 
estimated  at  8,000  tons.  The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  establishment  is  250. 

The  Monteur  Iron  works,  at  Danville,  are  also  in 
full  operation,  and  large  additions,  nearly  completed, 
a new  and  extensive  rolling  mill,  260  feet  by  160,  is 
building.  In  addition  to  extending  their  branch  rail- 
roads to  the  limestone  quarries,  they  also  have  under 
contract  one  hundred  and  twenty  dwelling  houses 
for  their  workmen.  There  are  now  four  anthracite 
furnaces  in  constant  blast  at  Danville,  and  a fifth  is 
is  soon  to  be  built.  Each  of  the  large  furnaces  yield 
90  tons  weekly,  and  the  smaller  ones  50,  making  230 
tons  per  week — arid  11,960  tons  per  year.  Deduct- 
ing one-fourth  of  this  amount  for  casting  made  at 
the  taps,  will  leave  in  pigs  8,970  tons.  Allowing  a 
of  loss  17  per  cent,  (and  it  varies  from  15  to  17,)  on 
9,970  of  pigs  in.  manufacturing  it  into  merchant  iron, 
would  be  1,524  tons;  so  that  _ the  product  of  those 
three  furnaces  alone  in  pigs,  would  y icld  in  merchant 
iron  7,446  tons,  and  the  same  calculation  will  hold 
good  in  regard  to  the  other  furnaces  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  there  are  several,  and  all  of  the  largest 
class. 

In  Venango  county  three  new  furnaces  are  in  the 
course  of  erection,  together  with  several  in  Clarion 
and  Armstrong  counties,  in  New'  York  there  has 
been  great  attention  to  the  irun  trade,  which  despite 
the  decline  by  the  last  sh  amers,  bids  fair  for  a long 
time  to  y ield  a liberal  return  to  the  capital  engaged 
in  its  manufacture. 

Important  discover?  in  manufacturing  iron 

The  extensive  demand  lor  iron,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  not  only  for  railroads  and  ships,  but 
an  innumerable  variety  of  purposes,  has  stimulated 
the  inventive  genius  of  some.Amencans;  and  the  re- 
sult is  aa  important  as  it  is  gratifying.  Experiments 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Green,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  the  Boston  iron  woiks  of  Sherman  and  At- 


wafer,  in  this  city,  whose  extensive  iron  foundries 
are  in  New  Jersey. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Haven  Palladium  that 
Mr.  Green’s  improvementls  in  the  process  of  pud- 
dling the  iron  from  the  pig  to  the  bar.  Instead  of 
using  the  pig  iron,  which  costs  about  §35  per  ton,  he 
is  enabled  to  use  a large  portion  of  the  ore,  which 
costs  but  §20  50  per  ton — by  which  he  effects,  in  la- 
bor anil  material,  a saving  of  more  than  33  per  cent; 
and  he  gives  a far  better  quality  of  iron  than  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  pig — as  much  better  in 
appearance  as  China  is  better  than  earthenware. — 
We  have  seen  and  compared  the  new  specimens  with 
iron  made  in  the  old  way,  and  have  marked  the  con- 
trast as  very  great. 

Mr.  Green’s  secret  consists  chiefly  in  mixing  a 
composition  with  his  ore,  while  in  a molten  state,  by 
which  the  carbon  is  more  rapidly  exhausted  than  it 
is  under  the  old  process;  and  the  iron  is  thus,  in  half 
the  time,  left  tougher  and  finer. 

SCOTCH  PIQ  IRON  TRADE. 


Exported  from  Liverpool  to  foreign  Tons, 

ports,  ......  33,000 

Used  in  home  consumption,  . . 219,000 

Stock  on  hand  31st  December,  1844,  . 55,000 


Total  product  of  the  year,  . . 246,000 


The  lowest  number  of  furnaces  in  operation  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year  51;  the  greatest  number  70, 
which  is  the  number  at  present  in  blast. 

Average  price  for  the  twelve  months  delivered 
here,  £2  16  per  ton. 


AMERICAN  HEMP. 


We- take  from  the  columns  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer the  following  interesting  article,  from  the 
Louisville  Courier.  The  experiments  seem  to  de- 
monstrate, as  far  as  they  go,  that  American  hemp  is 
as  good  for  the  use  of  the  navy  as  the  Russian.  We 
are  highly  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  attention  of 
the  western  people  is  more  aelively  directed  to  the 
culture  of  hemp  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The 
fertile  lands  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
can  be  turned  to  greater  profit  by  the  production  of 
hemp  than  any  other  staple.  It  is  a crop  which  re- 
quires hard  labor  at  certain  seasons,  hut  which  can 
be  produced  with  the  same  number  of  hands  that  is 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

There  is  a view  of  this  subject,  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  protective  system,  which  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion  to  express. 
If  the  production  of  hemp  be  protected  by  a tariff 
law,  a much  larger  portion  of  those  western  states, 
whose  soil  will  produce  it,  will  be  devoted  to  its  cul- 
tivation, and  therefore  a smaller  portion  to  tobacco. 
The  necessary  effect  will  be,  that  the  west  will  not 
furnish  such  a surplus  of  tobbaco  as  iL  now  does, 
and  the  supply  being  diminished,  the  price  will  rise. 

This  argument  does  not  rest  on  mere  theory.  It 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  our  different 
tariffs.  In  the  year  1833,  when  the  compromise  bill 
passed,  the  export  of  tobacco  was  83,0UU  hogsheads, 
which  was  but  little  short  of  the  average  for  some 
years  previous.  That  bill  took  away,  step  by  step, 
the  protection  which  had  been  given  to  hemp,  and, 
accordingly,  the  production  of  tobacco  uniformly  in- 
creased until  1842,  when  the  amount  exported  was 
nearly  159,000  h lids.  Now  the  quantity  produced  in 
Virginia  was  not  materially  increased  during  these 
nine  years:  of  course  the  increase  came  from  the 
west.  We  do  not  pretend  that  there  would  have 
been  no  production  oi  tobacco  at  the  west,  if  hemp 
had  been  properly  protected;  hut  we  do  insist  that 
the  western  produclion  has  been  far  greater  tnan  it 
would  have  been  if  hemp  had  been  encouraged.  The 
very  qualities  which  adapt  the  soil  to  the  production 
of  the  heavy  western  tobacco,  peculiarly  fit  it  for 
the  growth  of  hemp;  and  we  hesilate  not  to  declare 
our  belief,  that  if  tne  general  government  Will  con- 
tinue to  foster  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  this 
valuable  staple,  the  interests  of  the  Virginia  tobacco 
grower  will  be  more  advanced  than  oy  any  other 
policy  it  could  adopt.  The  tariff  of  1342  has  nut 
nad  time  to  exert  a very  manifest  influence  upon 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  produced  at  the  west,  though 
we  have  frequent  accounts  of  the  tobacco  crop  be- 
ing less  profitable  than  others,  especially  in  Mis- 
souri. 

We  trust,  for  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  west,  that  the  democratic  party,  now  in  power, 
will  not  be  so  regardless  of  Ihe  true  pulicy  of  the 
country  as  to  repeal  the  present  duty  on  hemp;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  may  deem  it 
proper  to  choose  American  hemp  for  the  use  of  t!ie 
navy,  in  place  of  the  Russian.  [Rich.  Compiler.' 

From  the  Louisville  Courier,  May  17. 

In  the  Courier  of  yesterday  morning  we  stated 
that  we  had  seen  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  James  An- 


derson & Co. — the  office  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp 
agency,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Saunders — 
a number  of  specimens  of  American  and  Russian 
hemp,  and  cordage  manufactured  from  them;  and 
also  a machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  cord- 
age. Yesterday,  experiments  were  made  upon  this 
machine,  the  interesting  results  of  which  we  give 
below,  from  Mr  Saunders,  the  agent.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  record  that  the  American  hemp  not 
only  does  not  suffer  by  a comparison  with  the  Rus- 
sia hemp,  but  that,  in  the  tests  of  the  larger  cordage, 
it  sustained  a much  greater  weight  than  the  Russian 
hemp.  These  facts  are  of  deep  interest  t&  western 
hempculturists  and  to  the  entire  country.  They 
show  conclusively  that  as  good  an  article,  (if  not 
better),  of  water  rotted  hemp,  can  be  furnished  by 
the  fanners  of  ihe  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  can 
he  obtained  from  Russia,  from  whence  our  govern- 
ment heretofore  have  obtained  all  their  naval  sup- 
plies of  hemp. 

We  understand  that  the  mode  of  curing  hemp  by 
the  Messrs.  Andersons  is  peculiar.  It  is  neither 
steamed  nor  water  rotted,  but  broken  from  the  slack. 
The  sample  of  their  hemp  which  we  saw,  cured  by 
their  process,  were  very  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  Russia  water  rotted,  and  we  believe  much  stron- 
ger: 

Hemp  agency  for  Kentucky,  Louisville,  May  16,  1845. 

Comodore  Morris,  head  of  the  bureau  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  caused  to  he  sent  to  this  agency 
a very  perfect  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  quality  of  hemp;  also,  a box  containing  Riga 
Rein  hemp,  and  a box  containing  American  water 
rotted  hemp,  as  samples  for  examination  and  com- 
parison. The  apparatus  and  samples  of  hemp  were 
sent  from  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  arrived  here  in 
October  last.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to 
give  informations  to  the  growers  and  dealers  of  hemp. 
By  these  samples  and  tests,  bidders  for  the  supply  of 
the  navy  can  with  more  certainty  submit  their  pro- 
posals. 

I caused  four  parcels  of  hemp  to  be  accurately 
weighed  of  twenty-live  pounds  each,  and  delivered 
to  Mr.  Till,  a rope  maker  of  this  place,  (who  learn- 
ed his  trade  in  Boston),  with  directions  to  make  up 
each  parcel  separate  into  inch  rope,  and  into 
yarns. 

No.  1.  Twenty  five  pounds  American  water  rotted 
hemp,  sent  from  the  navy  yaid,  Boston. 

No.  2.  Twenty  five  pounds  Riga  Rein  hemp,  sent 
from  the  navy  yard,  Boston. 

No.  3.  Twenty  five  pounds  cured  and  prepared  by 
Mr.  Janies  Anderson  of  this  place,  intended  for  naval 
purposes. 

No.  4*.  Twenty  five  pounds  of  a good  lot  of  Ken- 
tucky dew-rotted  hemp. 

The  waste  and  tow  returned  by  Mr.  Till  from  No. 
1,  was  11  lbs.  from  No.  2,  6i  lbs.  from  No.  3,  6 lbs", 
from  No.  4,  10  lbs. 

A piece  of  bolt  rope,  intended  for  inch,  made  of 
yarns  running  26,  was  put  to  the  test. 

No.  1 broke  or  parted  at  2,705  pounds. 
Same  of  No.  2 do.  do  2,555  do 

Same  of  No.  3 do.  do  2^40  do 

Same  of  No.  4 of  1 6 10  in.  at  2*415  do 

Three  thread  spun  yarn  of  No.  1 broke  at  400  lbs. 
of  No.  2 at  365  lbs.  ot  No.  3.  (hard  twisted)  at  362 
lbs.  of  No.  4 at  450  lbs, 

Marline,  two-threaded,  No.  1 broke  at  132  lbs.  Nr. 
2 broke  at  135  lbs.  No.  3 (hard  twisted)  at  112  Its. 
No.  4 aL  155  lbs. 

One  thread,  yarns  running  twenty-six,  No.  1 broke 
at  222  lbs.  No.  one  thread  spun  yarn  running  twenty- 
six,  broke  at  108  lbs.  No.  3,  same,  at  140  lbs.  No.  4, 
same,  at  190  pounds. 

Further  trials  and  tests  may  give  different  results. 
They  will  he  made,  and  published. 

LEWIS  SAUNDEB.S,  hemp  agent. 


REVOLUTION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


. Monterey,  ( California,)  January  25. 

Ibis  country  is  again  disturbed  by  dissension  and 
disturbances.  About  eight  years  ago  Don  Juan  B. 
Alvarado,  Don  Jose  Castro,  and  others,  Californians 
by  birth,  aided  by  several  foreigners,  took  possession 
ol  this  town,  the  archives  and  government  proper- 
ty, chartered  an  English  vessel,  and  sent  the  Mexican 
general  his  oftjeers  and  their  families,  to  Lower  Cali- 
forma,  and  lei L them  there,  to  find  their  way  to  Mex- 
ico as  they  could.  The  Californians  then  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  every  part  of  California,  with 
the  diflerent  missions,  and  ihe  many  cattle  belongin' 
to  the  missions,  and  the  different  offices  of  honor  aim 
profit  within  this  department.  The  Mexicans  re”- 
inaining  in  the  country,  made  an  effort  to  put  them 
down,  but  failed. 

The  Californians  marched  two  or  throe  times  up 
and  down  the  coast,  continuing  a part  of  liie  Kreivn- 
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ers  under  h ip,h  pay.  President  §uslamente,  the  se- 
cond year  alter  t h is  revolution,  confirmed  the  Cali- 
fornians in  their  different  employments.  During 
the  time  they  held  command,  they  ordered  almost 
every  Englishman  and  American  to  be  arrested  — 
Ovei  one  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  Monterey  at  one 
lime — over  filly  of  these  in  a low,  damp  room,  less 
than  20  feet  square,  without  floor  or  windows.  In 
May,  the  same  year,  many  of  the  men  were  chained, 
six  and  erght  to  a bar,  put  into  the  hold  of  a vessel, 
and  sent  to  San  Bias.  Ffteen  months  afterwards  the 
government  of  Mexico  sent  part  of  them  hack  to 
this  port — several  dying  from  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions. tlad  E.  Barron,  E-q.  “H.  B.  M.  consul,  not 
been  in  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  every  one  of  these  men  would  iiave  died  in  pri- 
son or  on  the  road,  as  they  were  driven  and  gored 
like  cattle. 

in  the  year  1843,  General  Manuel  Micheltorena 
arrived  in  California  with  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred officers  and  soldiers,  and  by  order  of  president 
Santa  Anna  took  command — putting  out  of  office 
some  of  the  Californians.  Last  November,  Senors 
Castro,  Alvarado,  and  many  of  their  countrymen, 
again  rose  with  tiie  determination  of  sending  out  of 
their  country  ttie  Mexican  troops.  The  two  parties 
met  and  made  a treaty.  Within  a month  they  each 
denied  the  treaty  and  again  took  up  arms. 

These  two  parties  are  now  traversing  the  country 
in  hostile  order,  carrying  away  the  merchants’  and 
farmers’  horses  by  hundreds,  and  destroying  their 
cattle.  General  IVlichellorena  has  over  one  hundred 
foreigners,  English,  German,  and  Americans,  as 
riflemen  vvilh  him,  who  have  taken  up  the  govern- 
ment cause  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Several  of 
the  foreigners  are  the  same  who  helped  to  put  the 
Californians  into  office  eight  years  back,  and  four 
years  afterwards  were  imprisoned  and  shipped  in 
irons  without  any  trial.  'J  hey  are  now  in  pursuitcf 
the  Californians  who  shipped  them,  with  a strong 
desire  to  fighi  them.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
more  foreigneis  standing  guaid  in  Monterey,  and 
other  places,  io  support  General  Micheltorena.  A 
large  portion  of  ihe  riflemen  now  with  the  general, 
arrived  m California  a few  months  since,  (some  vvilh 
their  families,;  over  ine  Rocky  Mountains  from  our 
western  stales.  O.hers  of  the  party  hold  large  tracts 
of  land — some  as  much  as  twenty  miles  by  lliioe — 
on  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco,  having  become 
citizens  of  Mexico;  which  can  be  done  Dy  simply 
asking  for  it.  They  marched  with  the  Mexican 
troops  but  chose  Uieir  own  officers  fr^tn  among 
themselves:  Captain  John  A.  Sutler,  a Swiss  officer, 
(lurmeriy  ol  Charles  X’s  guard  in  Paris,)  being  iheir 
commander  and  leader,  and  a Capt.  Gant,  or  Grant, 
(ills  said,)  lorineiiy  of  the  United  Stales  army , their 
captain. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  these  foreigners,  and  those 
who  join  them  as  they  come  in  by  land  yearly,  are 
going  to  exercise  a great  influence  in  this  department. 
The  present  revolution  will,  in  all  probability,  be  de- 
cided by  them,  and  perhaps  all  others  in  future,  as 
(hey  may  choose  sides. 

Pert  of  Monterey,  ( California ,)  March  22,  1845. 

In  aduilion  to  what  i wrote  you  iu  my  last,  i am 
now  enabled  to  iulorui  you  that  the  Californians 
Iiave  succeeded  in  their  efturls  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regular  governor  and  commandant  gene- 
ral Don  Manuel  ivtictiellorena.  The  Californians  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  after  remain- 
ing in  this  vicinity  for  a lew  days,  went  to  the  town 
ol  Angels,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  this  port,  and 
stormed  it  in  the  night  with  the  loss  of  but  two 
men.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Caliloruians  of 
that  place.  On  Ihe  lUtli  or  12th  of  January,  govern- 
or general  Micheltorena  left  this  town  with  ins  offi- 
cers, one  hundred  and  fitly  Mexican  soldiers,  some 
citizens  of  Old  Mexico,  sixty  or  eighty  wild  Indians, 
trained  to  arms  by  Capt.  Sutter,  (a  Swiss  settler  on 
the  Sacrament,)  and  one  hundred  foreigners;  a part 
of  whom  are  stilled  on  the  same  river.  He  had 
also  ox-carts,  cannon  and  baggage;  ha,d  to  make  a 
road  as  he  proceeded,  over  a difficult  mountainous 
rouie.  Sometimes  he  went  a league  a day,  and  then 
again  would  hail  lour  or  five  days  ata  place  without 
any  apparent  object.  During  all  this  tune,  the  Cali- 
fornians, (insurgents)  travelled  throughout  the  coun- 
try Iroin  ten  to  twenty  leagues  (30  to  CO  miles)  a day. 
They  returned  at  limes  to  the  vicinity  ol  the  governor 
general’s  forces,  from  a long  distance  off,  and  would 
then  disappear. 

Alter  ihe  governor  genera!  had  been  on  the  road 
a month,  ihe  foreigners  and  his  soldiers  began  to 
leave  him  hy  lives  and  lens  at  a time;  the  former  be- 
ing disgusted  with  the  slowness  ol  his  progress,  and 
the  latter  left  him  with  the  hope  of  getting  tree  from 
the  service;  while  many  of  those  remaining  were 
in  hopes  that  the  Californians  would  be  victorious 
and  would  ship  them  back  to  San  Bias,  where  they 


had  families  or  relal ions;  they  having  been  forced 
into  the  ranks  and  brought  into  California  against 
their  will.  General  Micheltorena,  after  having 
been  forty  days  in  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Angels,  for  the  third  time  came  near  the  insur- 
gents, who  then  offered  hun  battle.  They  (the  insur- 
gents) were  three  or  four  hundred  strong,  under  Don 
Jose  C.istro,  who  had  persuaded  many  foreigners  to 
join  his  party.  , 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  two  parties  (con- 
sisting of  about  six  hundred  men  all  together,  Mex- 
icans, Californians,  foreigners,  and  Indians)  got  into 
action.  Castro  commenced  the  fight  with  cannon, 
firing  large  shot;  and  ihe  governor  general,  on  his 
side,  returning  his  fire  with  grape.  Both  parties  re- 
mained so  far  apart  all  that  day  as  not  to  lose  a man. 
On  the  next  day,  (the  21st,)  the  battle  again  com 
menced,  and  was  continued  in  what  is  here  consid- 
ered a warm  and  desperate  contest.  The  governor 
general,  however,  soon  surrendered;  for  forty  or  fifty 
foreigners  having  left  him  some  time  before,  the  re 
mainder  refused  to  fight  against  their  countrymen  in 
the  insurgents’ ranks.  Some  reports  make  the  total 
Joss  (on  both  sides)  amount  to  three  or  four  men, 
while  others  make  it  as  many  horses.  In  all  proba- 
bility, there  were  not  six  men  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  whole  two  days’  fighting,  although  250  cannon 
balls  were  fired.  After  the  battle,  a treaty  wa3  mads, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  every  person  on  either 
side  might  go  where  he  wished — the  soldiers  to  go  to 
San  Bias  or  remain  citizens  of  California.  Thq 
Mexican  officers  who  wished  to  remain  will  continue 
to  hold  their  present  commissions  and  pay.  But  few 
of  them,  however,  will  remain  here.  The  governor 
general  is  to  go  by  water  to  San  Bias  with  all  who 
choose  to  accompany  him,  and  from  thence  he  is  to 
proceed  to  Mexico.  Don  Pico  has  become  governor, 
as  he  is  the  leading  member  of  ihe  house  of  depu- 
ties or  stale  legislature;  arid  Don  Jose  Castro  lias 
become  commandant  general  of  California.  He 
» ill,  I suppose,  make  many  changes  of  officers. — 
The  revenue  of  the  country  is  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  all  from  the  custom 
house. 

The  ground  over  which  they  (the  Mexican)  forces 
took  thirty  or  forty  days  to  travel,  was  passed  by  the 
Californians  in  ten  days  on  their  return  to  this  capi- 
tal to  take  possession  of  it.  This  mode  of  travel 
caused  his  ruin;  but  had  he  succeeded,  the  Californi- 
ans would  have  risen  again. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been  four 
revolutions  against  the  Mexican  commanding  gene- 
I rals,  which  have  all  been  unsuccessful.  During  the 
I twelve  years,  six  Mexican  generals  have  arrived 
out  here;  one  of  whom  died,  and  the  rest  were  sent 
back  by  the  Californians,  having  allogeiher  held 
command  but  for  six  years;  while  Alvarado  a native, 
who  put  himself  into  office  eight  years  ago,  ruled  the 
other  six. 

California,  from  Bodega  to  San  Diego,  is  now 
once  more  under  its  own  command — the  Rlissians 
having  left  Bodega,  which  now  belongs  to  Capt.  S. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  United  States  of  America,)  who 
is  a naturalized  citizen  of  California.  Whether  the 
natives  of  this  country  will  keep  peace  among  them- 
selves,  or  be  again  conquered  lor  a year  or  two  by 
Mexico,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  allowed  to  govern 
themselves,  they  acknowledge  the  Mexican  flag,  and 
their  laws,  when  they  please  them.  They  pay  little 
attention  to  the  Mexican  tariff’,  except  to  raise  the 
amount  of  salaries  and  a few  old  matters.  In  fact, 
the  state  of  California,  and  its  wants  and  commerce, 
are  such  that  the  tariff’ and  Jaws  of  Mexico  are  but 
little  applicable  to  the  country. 

Port  cf  Monterey,  March  24,  1845. 

Don  Pico  has  taken  command  of  this  department 
as  governor,  and  Don  Jose  Castro  as  commandant 
general  at  the  town  of  Angels,  near  San  Pedro. — 
Thev  received’ this  command  by  treaty  with  General 
M Micheltorena,  and  they  have  now  chartered  the 
American  bark  Don  Quixotte,  formerly  cf  Boston, 
but  now  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  and  William  Paty, 
merchants,  ol  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  ($11,000)  to  bring  the  general  and 
his  forces  to  this  port.  The  bark  now  lies  at  anchor 
here,  with  the  soldiers  on  board  prisoners.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  officers  are  allowed  six  days  to  arrange 
their  business  and  take  on  board  their  families;  they 
then  proceeded  to  San  Bias,  thence  to  the  city  of  Mex 
ico.  Capt.  Sutter  and  all  the  foreigners  who  joined 
the  government  forces  have  returned  lo  their  farms 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Francisco,  as  they 
found  many  of  their  countrymen  with  the  insurgents. 
Both  parties  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle.  Al- 
though the  Mexican  troops  and  Californians  were 
firing  several  cannon  with  grape  and  ball  at  each 
other  a part  of  two  days,  it  is  ascertained  that  not 
one  man  is  even  wounded — their  respective  situ 
ations  being  too  secure,  aDd  the  distance  very  great. 


Affairs  are  now  apparently  quiet  in  Ihe  department 
of  Upper  California.  The  natives  now  hold  Ihe 
reigns  of  government  under  Ihe  expectalion  that  the 
supreme  government  of  Mexico  will  confirm  their 
different  acts  and  appointments.  At  the  same  time 
many  have  their  fears  that  some  commander,  more 
severe  than  the  former  one,  will  arrive  to  punish 
them  during  the  next  year.  There  may  be  dissen- 
tions  between  the  north  snd  the  south  of  the  country, 
as  each  want  the  seat  of  government  in  their  vici- 
nity. 

THE  OKEflOM  QUESTION. 

From  the  Lo\ulun  Examiner,  Jlpril  25. 

We  do  not  recollect  a speech  which  has  given  us 
more  pleasure  than  that  by  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the 
4th  of  April  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  shows  that 
our  foreign  relations  are  confided  to  a mail  who  has 
the  wisdom  to  detect  and  the  courage  to  despise  the 
vanity  and  want  of  real  pride,  which  at  piesent, 
much  more  than  ambition  or  rapacity,  lead  nations 
j to  become  instruments  of  mutual  destruction.  We 
! congratulate  the  country  that  our  minister  prefers 
justice,  moderation,  and  common  sense,  to  obstinacy 
i or  magniloquence,  and  “keeping  up  a high  tone.”  Six 
months  more  of  the  “high  tone”  might  have  occa- 
sioned events  which  would  have  thrown  back  the 
! civilization  of  Europe  for  a century.  At  the  same 
I time  we  do  not  agree  with  him  if  n be,  which  pro- 
! bably  it  is  not,  his  meaning,  that  the  maintenance 
of  national  honor  is  the  only  legitimate  ground  of 
I war.  Cases  may  be  supposed  of  a benefit  lo  oe  ob- 
tained, or  an  evil  lo  be  averted,  so  great  as  lo  be 
worth  the  certain  calamities  and  even  the  risks  of 
I war,  though  peace  might  have  been  honorably  pre- 
I served.  This  however,  is  not  one  ot  them.  The 
Oregon  territory  is  really  valueless  to  England  and 
• to  America.  The  only  use  of  it  to  England  is  as  a 
; hunting  ground,  which  enables  the  Hudson  Bay" com- 
pany to  keep  up  its  monopoly  against  the  English 
people^-a  monopoly  which  occasions  many  species  of 
j furs  lo  be  twice  and  sometimes  three  times,  as  dear 
! in  London  as  in  Leipsic.  The  only  use  of  it  to 
j America  would  be  to  make  it  an  addition  lo  territo- 
I lies  already  lar  too  large  lor  good  government  or 
, even  for  civilization.  The  emigrants  of  Oregon 
I must  pass  through  thousands  ol  miles  of  unoccupied 
j land,  with  a soil  and  a climate  far  better  than  they 
i will  find  on  the  shores  ol  the  Pacific.  And  when 
J they  get  there,  what  will  be  the  social  slate  of  a 
| few  thousand  families,  scattered  through  a territory 
I more  than  six  limes  as  large  as  England,  and  three 
I thousand  miles  from  the  scat  ol  government?  'lhey 
j will  mix  with  the  Indians  and  sink  into  a degraded 
1 race  of  half  caste  barbarians,  ll  she  could  obtain 
j sovereignty  over  the  whole  ol  the  lands  west  ol  ihe 
I Rocky  Mountains  to-morrow,  every  wise  American 
i statesman  must  wish  that  the  next  day  they  should 
sink  into  the  sea. 

I The  only  real  point  in  dispute,  therefore,  is  a point 
j of  honor;  the  only  real  question  is,  what  the  maxi- 
mum which  either  party  can  concede,  or,  which  is  the 
j same,  the  minimum  which  either  parly  can  honora- 
bly accept. 

’i  he  Oregon  terrilory  extends  in  length  from  lati- 
tude 42  (the  Mexican  boundary)  to  54  40,  (the  Rus- 
sian;) being  a distance  of  about  700  miles,  and  in 
breadth  Iroin  the  sea  lo  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an 
average  distance  of  500  miles.  So  that  its  whole 
contents  are  about  300,000  square  miles;  being  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  Gi  eat  Britain  and  Ireland 
put  together.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward, 
for  more  than  1,000  miles,  the  49ih  parallel  ol  lati- 
tude divided  the  English  possessions  lrom  those  of 
the  United  States.  So  that  the  Oregon  district  above 
49  is  contiguous  to  the  English  teriuory  an  1 below 
49  to  the  American.  The  climate  is  warmer  than 
that  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  colder  than  that  ol  the 
corresponding  European  latitudes,  the  lower  portion 
resembling  that  of  England,  the  higher  that  ol  Scot- 
land. South  of  the  Straits  of  St.  Juan  be  h uca,  in 
latitude  48,  there  are  no  tolerable  harbors;  the  only 
places  of  shelter  are  Port  Bultinch  and  the  Columbia; 
but  both  are  bar  harbors,  and  at  all  times  dangerous, 
and  for  the  greater,  part  of  the  year  inaccessible. 
Above  that  strait,  and  communicating  with  it,  the 
harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent,  in  consequence 
of  the  manv  large  islands  projected  hclore  the  coast. 
The  soil  is  generally  mountainous,  rocky,  aud  uncul- 
tivable,  though  there  are  some  lertile  alluvial  bot- 
toms. Of  that  portion  which  is  soutn  ol  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  is 
supposed  to  be  reclaimabie;  and  to  the  north  of  them 
the  cultivable  proportion  is  still  less. 

The  very  doubtful  advantages  of  governing  this 
barren  region  are  claimed  on  four  distinct  grounds. 
1.  Discovery.  2.  Contiguity.  3.  Cession.  4.  Set- 
tlement. First,  as  to  discovery.  It  may  have  been 
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seen  by  Drake  in  ]580.  One  narrative  of  his  voy- 
age says  that  he  reached  latitude  48;  ihe  other,  that 
lie  did  not  ascend  beyond  43.  But  as  no  use  was  at- 
tempted to  be  made  of  this  supposed  discovery,  it 
has  been  very  properly  abandoned  as  a source  of 
title.  In  J592.  Juan  be  Fuca,  a Greek  in  the  Span- 
ish service,  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  sirait 
which  is  called  alter  him.  Jn  1774,  Juan  Perez 
was  despatched  on  a voyage  of  discovery  by  the 
Spanish  government.  He  readied  ihe  54 th  degree 
of  latitude,  and,  is  supposed  to  have  first  seen  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Island  and  Nooika  Sound,  in  latitude  49 
45.  In  the  next  year  Hen  eta,  also  sent  by  the  Span- 
ish  government,  sailed  along  ihe  whole  coast,  reach- 
ed \ ancouver’s  Island,  and  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  n hit  h he  named  the  river  St.  Roque. — 
In  1778,  Captain  Cook  explored  the  coast  between 
latitude  70  and  Nooika  Sound.  In  17b8,  and  the 


ment  with  instructions  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
Nooika  Sound,  and  explore  the  northwest  coast. — 
On  bis  way  out,  Vancouver  committed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  maritime  diplomacy  on 
record.  He  ti  < k exclusive  possession,  in  the  name 
ol  the  king  of  England,  of  the  whole  territory  from 
latitude  39  20  lo  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca, 
in  48.  That  is  to  say,  the  treaty  having  stipulated 
that  the  w hole  coast  north  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
should  be  open  to  the  settlement  of  the  subjects  of 
both  nations,  he  quietly  seized  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  England  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  habita- 
ble part  of  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  act  on  this  absurd  assumption  of 
soveieigniy.  A large  portion  of  the  territory  com- 
prehended by  it — that  between  39  20  and  42,  is 
now  under  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  Mexico. 
In  1800  Spain  restored  Louisiana  to  France,  and  in 


first  who  saw 
luiiibia 


three  follow  ing  years,  Captain  Gray , in  the  Ameri-  j 1803  Fiance  ceded  it  to  the  United  States.  This 
can  ship,  the  Columbia,  passed  and  repassed  along  j gave,  lor  Ihe  first  time,  to  the  United  S'ates  a claim 
ihe  whole  coast  up  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  first  enter- j by  contiguity  to  the  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory 
ed  and  named  Luifinch  haibor  and  the  Columbia  ; which  lies  to  the  w est  of  Louisiana,  subject,  however, 
river.  In  1792,  and  the  three  following  years,  Van-'  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  advance  north  in  respect  to 
couver,  ui.oir  the  orctrs  ol  the  British  government, , California,  and  to  the  Russian  claim  to  proceed  south, 
surveyed  the  t i ast,  and  one  ol  his  < llireis  row  ed  up  and  also  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Nootka 
the  Columbia  ai  out  one  hundred  miles — that  is,  near-  Sound  convention. 

)y  to  the  point  at  w liieh  its  rapids  render  itunnavi-j  In  18U5  or  1806  the  Rocky  Mountains  were,  as  we 
gable.  'J  Ins  completes  the  history  ol  the  maritime  have  already  stated,  first  crossed  by  the  servants  of 
di.-coveries.  [ the  Hudson  Bay  company  on  the  north,  and  by  Lewis 

Ihe  pngicss  of  discovery  overland  was  much  and  Clai l<e  on  the  south, 
slower.  In  1795.  Lewis  and  Claike,  sent  by  the!  The  Hudson  Bay  company  soon  afterwards  estab- 
An.erican  government,  first  crossed  the  Rocky  lishedsoiiiehuiitingposlsontheweslofthosemoun- 
Mounlains  low  aids  ihe  shuth,  emi-ai  ked  on  one  of  the  tains.  The  Americans  made  little  use  of  this  new 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  w ei e carried  down  by  the  field  until  1811,  when  Astor  founded  the  small  settle- 
stream,  and  cn  the  15  h November,  1805,  reached  ment  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Astoria,  near  the 
its  mouth.  ]n  the  same  year,  or  in  the  toliow  ing  year,  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  war  of  1812 
some  servants  ol  the  Hudson  Bay  company  first  Astoria  was  taken  by  England.  In  pursuance  of  the 
c rossed  the  Hoc  k y Mountains  low  ai  ds  the  norih,  and  first  art icle  ol  the  treaty  of  1814,  it  was  restored  lo 
discovered  die  ol  the  northern  branches  of  the  Co-  persons  sent  by  the  American  government  to  receive 
lun.bia.  i it.  The  English  flag  was  struck,  and  the  American 

On  ihe  w hole,  the  title  to  the  coast  by  discovery  fiag  hoisied. 
seems  lo  belong  to  Spain.  Her  government  vessels  | li  now  becan  e necessary  to  make  some  arrange- 
w ere  cei  tainly  iheliist  who  surveyed  it,  perhaps  the  ' ments  between  America  and  England.  As  neither 
it.  J he  iii st  w ho  nav  igaled  the  Co-  party  had  any  exclusive  claim  against  Russia  or 
vvtie^  Americans,  Gray  ascending  it,  and  tfjiam,  perhaps  the  best  plan  was  that  which  was 
Lewis  and  Llai ke  descending.  We  attach,  how-  | adopted,  namely , to  copy  li  e Nootka  Sound  con ven- 
e'er>  !!l,lJe  ■dipertance  to  the  American  cliscove-i  tion^  and  agree  “that  any  country  which  may  be 
nes.  J he  title,  such  as  it  may  be,  which  a nation  i claimed  by  either  party,  weslwaid  of  the  Rocky 
acquires  by  the  diseovciy  ol  a line  ol  coast,  is  not  Mountains,  shall  lor  ten  years  he  open  to  the  citizens 
inleileied  with  by  a subsequent  and  more  accurate  | 0od  subjects  ol  both  powers;  this  agreement  not  to 
survey  by  anulhei  nation,  ol  the  rivers  which  inter-;  prejudice  the  claim  of  either  party,  or  of  any  other 
seclu.  stale.”  This  was  the  convention  of  1318.  In  1819, 

We  now  come  to  the  title  by  contiguity  and  ces- ' by  the  Florida  treaty,  the  42d  parallel  was  admitted 
tion.  Originally  the  title  by  conuguiiy  belonged  by  the  United  States  to  be  the  Spanish  frontier,  and 
solely  to  France  and  to  Spain — France  having  a j Spain  ceded  to  the  United  Stotts  all  her  rights,  claims, 
claim  to  extend  westward  iroin  Canada  and  Louisi-  ] and  pretensions  lo  any  territory  north  of  that  line. — 
ana,  and  Spain  lo  advance  northward  from  Califor-  From  that  time  the  United  States  had  three  titles. — 
nia.  in  17b3,  f iance  ceded  Canada  to  England,  and  First  their  own  by  contiguity;  secondly,  that  of 
thus  transit! red  lo  us  her  claim  to  advance  (vest-  . Spain  by  contiguity;  and  thirdly,  that  of  Spain  by 
ward  lowatds  the  Pacific.  In  17C2,  she  ceded  Lou- ! discovery;  the  two  Spanish  lilies  being,  however, 
Liana  to  Spain,  w hicli  gave  to  Spam  a double  claim  1 subject  to  the  Nootka  Sound  convention.  In  1824, 
by  contiguity  as  iar  as  the  north w estern  point  of  Russia  pul  in  her  claim.  By  ari  imperial  ukase  she 
Louisiana.  In  1781,  the  Russians  began  to  occupy  the  ! declared  the  whole  northwest  of  America,  above  the 
north w est  coast,  betw ten  latitude  56  and  the  arctic, ; 51st  parallel,  to  be  part  of  the  Russian  territory. — 
and  a thira  title  by  contiguity  arose,  Russia  claiming  Against  this  England  and  the  United  Slates  protest- 
a right  lo  advance  louaids  the  south.  Jn  1778,  the  ' ed,  and,  after  a fruitless  attempt  at  joint  negotiation, 
first  act  of  seven  igmy  was  perlormed — it  was  per-  each  treated  separately'  with  Russia.  By  the  Ame- 
lormed  by  Spam,  and  nearly  produced  a war.  Some  rican  treaty  of  ihe  17th  of  April,  1824,  it  was  stipu- 
Englisii  or  luiluguese  merchants  chartered  twoves-  lated  that  the  United  States  should  form  no  setlle- 
sels,  sailing  under  the  Tortuguese  flag,  hut  virtually  ments  north  of  54  40,  and  Russia  none  south  of  that 
commanded  by  an  Englishman  named  Meares.  He  line.  By  the  English  treaty  of  the  28th  of  February, 
pruceeueU  to  iNuoika  fcound,  elected  a house  there,  1825,  a line  beginning  in  5i  40  and  then  running  in  a 
and  mace  a sui i ol  a yard;  where  he  built  a small  northwestern  and  northern  direction,  was  declared 


vessel.  Ttie  Viceroy  ol  Mexico  despatched  an 
armed  loice,  whudi  seized  Meares’ ships  and  broke 
Up  his  establishment.  Spain  then  demanded  the 
punishment  ol  Meares  for  intruding  on  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. England  denied  lire  territory  to  be  Spanish, 
and  on  her  own  pail  lequned  reparation.  Both  na- 
tions armed,  out  a war  was  prevented  by  the  treaty 
ol  the  20ih  Octobtr,  1790,  called  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention.  By  article  1 ol  that  liealy,  the  buildings 
and  tract  of  land  on  ihe  northwest  coast  of  America, 
ol  which  British  subjects  had  been  dispossessed,  were 
to  be  reslurcd. 

Article  3 stipulates  that  Ihe  respective  subjects  of 
England  and  Spain  shall  not  be  distirbed  in  landing 
on  Uie  coasts  ol  ihe  Pacific,  in  places  not  already  oc- 
cupied, tor  the  purpose  of  commerce,  or  of  making 
settlements  there. 

By  article  4 British  subjects  are  not  to  navigate  or 
fish  wntiin  ten  sea  leagues  iiom  any  part  ol  the  coast 
aheady  occupied  by  Spain. 

By  article  5,  in  all  places  to  the  north  of  the  coast 
already  occupied  by  Spain,  w hei  ever  the  subjects  of 
either  nation  -nail  heieafier  make  settlements,  the 
subjects  ol  ihe  ollitr  shall  have  Iree  access. 

’1  lie  uoi llicinmcsl  point  then  occupied  by  Spain 
was  Fort  san  Francisco,  in  Iaiitude38.  Next  year, 
Captain  Vancouver  was  sent  by  tbe  English  govern- 


to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  British 
possessions. 

The  claimant  of  the  territory  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Spanish  boundary  were  now  reduced 
to  two,  England  and  the  United  States;  and  in  1826, 
as  the  convention  of  1818  was  near  its  expiration, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  etfect  a final  partition.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  the  boundary  line  should  start  at 
the  49th  parallel,  but  England  required  that  as  soon 
as  the  line  struck  the  northoaslernmost  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  that  river  should  form  the  boundary. — 
America  required  that  the  49th  parallel  should  con- 
tinue the  boundary.  England  afterward  agreed  to 
surrender  the  peninsula  noilh  of  the  Columbia,  form- 
ed by  the  Admiralty  inlet.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
negotiation  endeo  by  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  each  party  being  at  liberty  to 
annul  it  at  a year’s  notice. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  las',  source  of  title,  set- 
tlement. America  in  this  respect  has  done  liitle. — 
I he  settlement  at  Astoria  was  abandoned  soon  after 
it  was  restored,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a post  by  the 
Hudsun  Bay  company.  From  1,990  to  1.500  Ame- 
ricans are  said  to  be  now  settled  on  the  Willamelt, 
one  i/I  tne  southern  tributaries  ol  the  Columbia. — 
And  this  we  believe  is  all.  Nor  has  England  done 
much  more.  The  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 


the  Indians  in  the  coun'ry  has  been  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company;  but  the  grant 
coniains  no  power  to  acq  fire,  and  still  less  to  give,  a 
title  to  lands.  It  contains  a proviso  that  nothing 
therein  contained  shall  prevent  the  crown  from  es- 
tablishing a colony,  or  annexing  any  part  of  a terri- 
tory, to  any  of  our  North  American  colonies.  But 
nothing  ol  the  kind  has  been  done,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  any  British  subject  has' a title  lo  a 
foot  of  land  w-ithin  the  territory.  The*  Hudson  Bav 
company  have  indeed  posts  in  many  parts-  of  it,  a 
few  to  the  south,  and  many  to  the  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, but  under  their  charter  they  have  rio  right 
to  these  pests,  or  to  Ihe  adjoining  lands,  except  that 
of  temporary  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  their 
trade.  The  whole  number  of  wliitps  under  the  Eng- 
lish allegiance  does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  590, 
about  one  individual  to  every  790  square  miles.  By 
an  act  passed  in  1821  they  are  subject  to  the  British 
laws. 

The  Americans  now  propose  to  colonize  the  ter- 
ritory; and  this,  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  Spain 
I under  the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  do.  If  millions  of  Americans  choose  to  set- 
. Lie  in  any  part  of  the  territory  they  may  do  so;  and 
I so  many  millions  of  Englishmen.  That  this  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  both  parties  is  obvious,  and 
; luckily  the  country  is  so  miserable  a one  that  there 
i is  no  chance  of  Us  occurring.  But  if  a few  thousands 
| of  the  people  of  each  nation  were  lo  proceed  thither, 
and  dot  themselves  over  the  best  valleys,  much  dis- 
agreeable, perhaps  mischievous,  quarreling  might 
i ensue.  It  is  clear  that  Inis  ought  lo  be  prevented 
las  soon  as  possible  by  a partition.  And  we  now 
i come  to  the  question  as  lo  the  mode  and  terms  of 
j partition. 

I The  maximum  claim  of  England  and  tile  minimum 
of -America  is  ihe  Columbia;  the  maximum  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  minimum  of  England  is  the  49th  paral- 
lel. If  each  were  mad  enough  to  insist  on  its  maxi- 
I mum,  collision  must  ensue. 

I The  best  mode  of  arrangement  would  be  that 
which. has  been  offered  by  England,  and  though  not 
accepted,  not  definitely  rejected  by  America —arbi- 
tration. I’ tie  dispute  alter  all  is  a mere  question  of 
national  pride,  and  the  pride  of  neither  nation  could 
be  offended  by  submission  to  an  award.  If  that 
award  were  to  give  the  whole  country  down  to  the 
| Mexican  frontier  lo  England,  America  would  sutler 
no  real  loss.  She  would  only  be  prevented  from 
i wasting  her  resouices  and  violating  her  constitution 
in  ihe  acquisition  and  defence  of  what  must,  in  effect, 
he  a distant  colony.  If  the  award  were  to  give  the 
1 whole  territory  to  America— the  value  of  the  mono- 
j poly  enjuyeu  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company  would  be 
i a liitle  diminished.  But  as  that  monopoly  is  injuri- 
I ous  to  the  English  people,  we  should  not  bitterly 
\ grieve  at  an  event  wiiicu  would  reduce  the  value  of 
; the  company’s  stuck  one  per  cent, 
j If  arbitration  be  unattainable,  the  only  mode  of 
accommodation  is  mutual  concession,  and  the  terms 
which  we  suggest  for  that  mutual  coucession  are 
those,  which,  if  we  were  arbitrators,  vve  should 
award,  namely,  that  the  boundary  should  be  the  49;h 
parallel,  until  it  meets  the  Pacific,  and  ttien  the  sea. 
Our  Only  claim  rests. on  contiguity,  and  tins  would 

give  us  more  than  mere  contiguity  entitles  us  to. 

This  would  give  us  the  whole  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
and  it  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  good  harbors. 
It  would  also  give  us  the  country  which  is  best  for 
the  purposes  Tor  which  we  use  it — the  fur  trade.— 
The  furs  to  the  nortn  of  the  49lh  parallel  are  better 
and  more  abundant  than  those  to  the  south.  Ail 
balancing,  however,  of  the  positive  advantages  lobe 
obtained  by  the  one  nation  or  by  the  other  on  a par- 
tition, is  mere  childishness.  Tne  interruption  of  con- 
fidence for  a single  week  costs  more  than  the  whole 
country  is  worth.  A mere  armament,  though  follow- 
ed by  accommodation,  would  cost  more  Ilian  a thou- 
sand limes  its  value.  YVhai  proportion,  therefore, 
dues  it  bear  to  a war? 

Whatever  be  Lord  Aberdeen’s  policy,  the  opposi- 
tion will,  we  trust,  not  add  to  Us  dilhcullies.  Tile 
American  negotiation  will  employ  against  him  every 
sort  of  misrepresentation  of  principle  and  facts;  lor 
though  the  national  law  of  American  courts  and  legal 
writers  is  admirable,  that  of  their  diplomatists,  and 
indeed  of  diplomatists  in  general,  is  usually  a tissue 
of  sophistry  and  falsehood.  We  trusL  that  me  English 
negotiators  will  not  luLuw  their  example.  We  trust 
that  they  will  not  deny  every  principle  of  law,  how- 
ever sacred,  which  they  find  opposed  to  them,  and 
every  fact,  however  notorious,  that  makes  against 
them. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  — OPINIONS  OF  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER PRESS. 

From  the  London  tslandnrd,  May  15. 

The  most  carelui  review  ut  mo  American  journals 
received  by  the  Caledonia,  leaves  unjust  as  we  were 
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before,  in  respect  to  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
probability  of  peace  or  war.  The  qflestion  in  such 
cases  is  always  determined  by  the  seeming  interests 
of  the  predominant  party  in  a democratic  govern- 
ment, more  than  by  the  sense  of  justice,  the  sense  of 
honor,  or  £S£P  that  by  passion.  In  such  govern- 
ments war, (however  detrimental  generally,  will  be 
frequently  m favor  with  the  short  lived  executive — 
the  game,  as  it  is  called,  of  kings,  is  often  the  trade, 
of  protectors,  dictators,  presidents,  consuls,  or  by 
whatever  other  title  the  ephemeral  rulers  of  demo- 
cracies are  called.  The  change  from  the  state  of 
peace  to  the  state  of  war,  gives  a great  addition  of 
patronage,  while  war  itself  covers  peculation,  and 
by  war  obscure  persons  in  the  condition  of  republi- 
can rulers,  may  perchance  make  themselves  a name 
without  any  personal  risk.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a general  rule,  that  the  ruler  of  a demo- 
cracy will  always  be  inclined  to  war,  if  not  a very 
good  man,  and  this  it  is  which  has  in  all  times  made 
democracies  such  pestilent  neighbors,  when  possess- 
ed of  the  power  to  annoy.  The  most  obvious  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are,  how- 
ever, so  clearly  m favor  of  maintaining  pacific  rela- 
tions wrlh  this  country,  that  we  are  in  little  fear  that 
Mr,  Polk  will  be  permitted  to  indulge  those  belige- 
rent  propensities  common  to  men  in  his  position,  and 
which  seem  to  possess  him  in  full  measure.  We  do 
not  see  what  important  class  in  the  United  Stales 
could  gain  anything — what  important  class  would 
not  lose  much  by  a war  with  Great  Britain,  whatever 
the  event  of  the  contest  might  be,  and  therefore  we 
hold  a war  to  be  extremely  improbable,  ii  not  an 
absolute  impossibility,  let  Mr.  Polk  do  all  that  he 


can.  In  saying  this,  we  wool 


unprotected  shipping  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  every 
sea  under  the  American  flag,  belongs  to  their  mer- 
chants; and  even  their  own  ports  lie  exposed  to  the 
incursion  of  the  fleets  and  steamers  which  would 
speedily  be  collected  in  Bermuda  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  commercial  circles  of  New  York  are, 
therefore,  the  last  places  in  the  Union  in  which  we 
should  expect  a war  lever  to  manifest  itself,  either 
for  the  unapproachable  wild  of  Oregon,  or  the  slave- 
holding immigrants  of  Texas.  In  the  western  slates 
the  case  is  different.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  secure  from  fhe  dangers  of  actual  war  upon 
their  own  territory.  They  abound  in  a more  adven- 
turous population,  which  is  eager  to  advance  upon 
the  western  limits  of  the  American  continent,  rather 
than-to  establish  those  arts  and  institutions  which 
future  generations  will  have  more  leisure  to  perfect. 
#*##*# 

The  difficulties  which  may  arise  out  of  these  pre- 
possessions will  doubtless  present  themselves  forci- 
bly in  the  senate  of  ihe  United  States  whether  a 
treaty  for  the  equitable  partition  of  Oregon  should 
be  presented  to  that  body,  or  whether  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  for  that  treaty  should  render  other 
and  ulterior  proceedings  inevitable.  But  as  this 
Oregon  question  has  now  reached  a point  at  which 
it  cannot  possibly  remain  stationary,  and  as  the  ex- 
isting convenlion  of  joint  occupancy  is  virtually 
abrogated  by  the  official  declarations  of  both  coun-  ‘ 
trfes,  that  each  of  them  has  rights  which  it  is  re- 
solved and  prepared  to  maintain,  a very  short  time 
will  suffice  to  show  whether  Mr.  Polk  is  prepared 
to  terminate  the  dispute  by  a fair  compromise,  or 
whether  lie  had  rather  succumb  to  the  passions  and 


Id  not  be  understood  as  prejudices  of  the  people  than  accept  from  England, 


and  to  offer  to  her,  a just  concession.  It  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  has  rendered  that  concession  more  diffi- 


speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  military  resources  or 
the  military  qualities  of  our  brethren  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  merely  give  them  credit  ] cult  by  overstating  his  case,  and  settingup  an  ex- 
for  the  possession  of  common  sense  and  common  liu-  elusive  claim  in  Oregon.  Our  claim  has  never  been 
inanity.  A war  lhat  holds  out  no  prize  to  the'  vie-  j fur  exclusive  sovereignly,  but  for  joint  occupation; 
tor,  is  a very  silly  waste  of  money  and  of  life.  Let  i now  lake  advantage  of  the  fact  of  all  but 

the  republicans  if  they  please  gratify  themselves  1 exclusive  British  occupation  to  raise  our  pretensions; 
with  the  notion  that  they  can  beat  us;  as  long  as  they  j but  it  is  clear  that  joint  claims  to  an  unappropriated 
do  not  put  the  opinion  to  an  experimental  proof,  it ' region  can  only  be  resolved  into  separate  rights  by 
is  a very  cheap  enjoyment  lo  hold  it,  but  practical-  I a partition  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
ly  “to  whip  the  Britishers,”  as  Sam  Slick  says,  ! have  actually  been  asserted.  The  intelligence  from 
were  a sport  in  which  the  winner,  supposing  win-  I Mexico  is  of  a more  decided  character,  and  for  the 
ning  certain  would  “find  the  game  scarcely  worth  I moment  of  greater  interest,  than  the  commumca- 
the  candle.”  It  is  upon  a conviction  that  these  con- ! ‘mns  affecting  our  own  relations  with  the  United 
siderations  must  have  their  due  weight  in  the  Unit-  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  annexation  bill 
ed  Stales  we  have  come  to  a conclusion  that  the  ’ by  the  American  congress,  the  conductor  the  Mexi- 
pacific  relations  of  the  kindred  states  arc  in  no  dan-  : uau  government  and  of  its  agents  has  been  dignified 
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ger  whatever. 

From  the  London  Times,  May  10. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Great  Western 
• from  the  United  States,  which  we  published  exclu 


and  uncompromising. 

# # '■*  * • * 

But  in  ihe  meantime  the  government  of  Mexico  has 
not  been  inactive.  * * * * * 

_ j In  these  various  documents  we  observe  that  the  pre- 
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sively  in  the  larger  poi  uon  o - . . . .?  : tension  of  Mexico  still  to  treat  Texas-as  a revolted 

terday,  has  fully  justified  the  pacific  anticipations 
we  had  ventured  to  express  in  that  very  day’s  im-  h 
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pression.  The  Caledonia  reached  New  York  oil 
the  21st  ult.,  and  the  Great  Western  sailed  on  the 
24th.  The  intervals  between  those  days  was  not 
sufficiently  long  for  any  answer  to  the  declarations 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  receiv- 
ed from  Washington;  but  in  New  York  the  effect 
they  had  produced  was  extremely  satisfactory,  tend- 
ing manifestly  to  bring  the  pending  negotiation  to  a 
prompt  conclusion,  rather  than  to  defeat  it  by  an  un- 
timely rupture.  Although  the  American  govern- 
ment has  long  been  thoroughly  apprized,  in  the 
course  of  the  various  negotiations  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  reference  to  the  Oregon  territory  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  strong 
conviction  entertained  by  ail  the  British  ministers 
and  commissioners  who  have  successively  dealt  with 
this  question,  and  of  the  irrefragable  proofs  on  which 
this  conviction  of  our  rights  is  established,  yet  the 
American  people  have  heard  but  little  from  ibis 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  arguments  and  the  reso- 
lution with  which  we  are  prepared  to  rebut  their 
pretensions.  In  the  United  States  the  pregon  ques- 
tion has  been  dressed  up  in  a popular  form,  skillful- 
ly adapted  to  popular  prejudices,  and  successfully 
used  lo  assist  the  triumph  of  a popular  party.  Its 
political  importance,  as  affecting  one  of  the  most 
considerable  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  has  been 
regarded  as  secondary  to  the  importance  attached  to 
it  lor  the  purpose  of  domestic  agitation;  and  this  de- 
lusion had  gone  to  such  a length,  that  in  contem- 
plating the  incorporation  of  the  Oregon  territory 
into  the  Union,  the  Americans  had  scarcely  given  a 
thought  to  the  inevitable  consequence  ot  the  mea- 
sm’g — war  with  England,  i he  public  opinion  Tif 
New  York  is,  however,  a somewhat  over-favorable 
specimen  ol  the  opinions  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  maritime  towns  of  America,  from 
‘vhe  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  every  thing  to  lose  by  a declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  a great  maritime  power.  They  must 
inevitably  support  th6  brunt  of  such  an  atlack.  The 


ce  is  abandoned;  and  we  infer  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico 
: will  be  yielded  as  s^ron  as  there  is  a reasonable  pros- 
pect that  the  independence  will  be  honorably  main- 
tained. 

From  the  Paris  Conslilulionel , May  5. 

The  uncertainly  which  exists  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  government  of  Texas  relative  to 
the  bill  of  annexation  voted  by  the  American  con- 
gress, appears  to  restore  courage  to  the  British  po- 
liticians, and  to  give  them  hopes  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  great  pow’ers  by  diplomatic  means  may 
prevent  the  annexation.  England  naturally  desires 
to  induce  France  to  adopt  her  views,  and  the  Times 
publishes  an  article  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
lata!  consequences  of  the  annexation  to  the  Spanish 
Amorican  race,  and  the  dangers  which  threaten  Eu- 
rope from  the  indefinite  developement  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  and  asserts  lhat  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  perfectly 
agreed  on  the  question  of  Texas.  The  Times  has 
several  limes  repeated  this  assertion  without  any 
coulrad iclion  having  been  given  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  it  agrees  with  the  reports  repeatedly 
circulated  in  Loudon  at  the  period  af  the  Duke  de 
Broglie’s  mission.  We  do  not  expect  to  obtain  any 
information  from  the  cabinet  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
well  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a new’  and  gratuitous  concession  lo  England 
at  the  expense  of  an  old  ally. 

Oregon  as  it  is.  We  propose  to  shed  such  fur- 
ther light  on  the  character  and  settlement  of  Oregon 
as  is  afforded  by  “A  Journal  of  the  Events  of  the 
celebrated  Emigrating  expedition  of  1843,”  append- 
ed to  Mr.  George  Wilkes’s  “History.” 

The  emigrants  left  Independence,  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  Missouri  settlements,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1341.  The  writer  arrived  at  Vancouver 
(ninety  utiles  up  the  Columbia,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette)  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, but  the  mass  of  the  emigrants,  with  their 


cattle,  were  some  days  behind,  and  did  not  probably 
reach  the  settlement  on  the  Willamette  before  the 
1st  of  December.  At  all  events,  it  is  a good  six 
month’s  work  to  traverse  with  cattle  and  wagons 
the  two  thousand  miles  intervening  between  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Willamette.  It  might  be  done  in 
somewhat  less  time  with  horses  only,  but  the  hard- 
ships of  this  mode,  from  hunger,  exposure  to  storms, 
&.C.,  arc  infinitely  greater.  Stout  men  may  endure 
them,  though  the  parties  of  Farnham  and  Fremont 
respectively  suffered  every  thing  short  of  death;  but 
ignorance  and  want  of  due  forecast  in  the  one  case, 
and  unseasonable  exposure  in  the  other,  greatly  ag- 
gravated their  sufferings.  The  present  route  is 
shorter  and  easier  than  lhat  traversed  by  Mr.  Farn- 
ham;  grass  is  found  over  a good  part  of  it;  and 
where  there  is  grass  those  w’ho  drive  milch  cows  and 
bullocks  in  adequate  numbers  need  not  fear  starva- 
tion- But  the  sterility  and  destitution  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  Oregon  is  utterly  inconceivable  by 
men  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  fertility 
and  verdure  of  the.  Atlantic  slope  and  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Even  the  country  for  five  hundred 
miles  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  barely 
saved  from-being  one  cheerless  uniform  desert  by 
the  streams  thrown  off  by  ihe  springs  and  the  evei- 
lasting  snows  of  the  Great  Chain.  Of  the  Great 
Platle,  or  Nebraska,  which  runs  about  six  hundred 
miles  due  east,  nearly  under_the  43d  degree  of  lati- 
tude, before  it  unites  with  its  southern  branch,  it  is 
said  in  the  “Journal”  before  us  that,  “like  the  Nile, 
it  runs  hundreds  of  miles  through  a sterile  wilder- 
ness, and  like  the  Nile  it  unrolls  its  strip  of  green 
across  the  vastness  of  the  desert,  and  is  the  lather 
of  all  the  vegetation  near  it.” 

Leaving  the  fountains  of  the  Platte  at  the  South 
Pass,  In  latitude  42°  30,  the  emigrating  party  were 
nearly  a month  passing  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  though  this  was  in  midsummer,  (August,) 
their  sufferings  were  no  trifle.  Says  the  Journal: 

“This  was  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  part  of 
the  journey.  In  many  parts  of  this  region  we  had 
to  move  sharply  to  secure  water  and  range  for  our 
cattle,  and  the  scarcity  of  game  forced  us-to  rely  for 
food  on  the  resources  of  our  private  larders.  The 
greater  portion  of  thiscountry  is  a sterile  flinty  waste, 
and,  except  in  occasional  dots  and  in  the  green  ri- 
bands that  bind  the  edges  of  the  streams,  is  worth- 
less for  agricultural  purposes.” 

Sucffi  is,  according  to  a settler  in  Oregon,  another 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  route  thither.  But  the 
next  stretch  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Rocky  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  to  the  junction  of 
the  Saptin  with  the  larger  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
is  still  more  forbidding.  The  “Journal”  says  of  i : 

“The  third  region  is  called  the  high  country,  and 
is  a mere  desert,  consisting  of  ridges  of  rocks  of 
volcanic  strata  and  alternate  sandy  plains.  It  has  its 
occasional  sertile  spots,  it-is  (rue,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  Its  distinguishing  features  are  its 
excessive  dryness,  and  Ihe  extraordinary  difl'erence 
of  the  temperature  between  night  and  day.  This 
extremity,  amounting  sometimes  to  a variation  of  40 
or  even  50  degrees,  is  modified  somewhat  in  the  ap- 
proach toward  the  middle  region,  but  this  outside 
section  is  doubtless  incapable  of  being  reclaimed  to 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  hand  of  man.*  We  emerg- 
ed from  the  patch  of  vegetation  around  Fori  Hallfn 
a few  hours  upon  wide  barren  plains  of  yellow  san- 
dy clay,  which,  among  its  short  and  dry  grass,  bore 
nothing  but  the  wild  wormwood  and  the  prickly 
petTr,  with  here  and  there  some  stunted  cottonwood 
or  willow.” 

The  country  thus  described  comprises  the  larger 
part  of  Oregon,  and  makes  up  aboutfifteen  hundred 
miles  of  utter  sterility  (the  narrow  belt  of  the  Platte 
excepted)  of  the  two  thousand  miles  stretching  from 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  In  all  this  distance  there  is 
but  rarely  a forest  or  a goodly  grove  to  be  seen,  and 
even  on  the  Platte  the  emigrants  must  waitfor  and 
seize  little  branches  and  shreds  of  willows  floating 
on  the  stream,  (drift-wood  there  is  none,)  or  have  no 
fuel  and  no  cookery.  Except  in  the  desert  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  around  the  Foies,  there  is  no  such 
utter  destitution  of  timber,  of  verdure,  anJ  of  ca- 
pacity for  cultivation,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Creator  appears  to  have  visibly  marked  the  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  boundary  of  nations. 

But  the  next  region  of  Oregon,  Stretching  from 
the  Blue  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  say  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  is  little  better.  The  “Journal” says 
of  so  much  of  it  as  is  ..ot  covered  by  mountains, 
that  it  consists  of  plains  between  mountains,  “the  soil 
of  which  is  actor;  the  timber  also  is  very  scarce  upon 
it,  and  what  there  is  is  soft  and  poor.”  He  says, 

*Mr.  Wyeth  saw  the  thermometer  on  the  banks  of 
Snake  river,  in  August,  1832,  mark  eighteen  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  at  sunrise,  and  ninety  two  degrees  atnooii 
of  the  same  day. 
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however,  that  the  climate  during  summer  is  agreea- 
ble and  sa lubrious,  though  the  winter  brings  fre- 
quent rains;  and  that,  though  unfit  for  tillage,  many 
of  its  plains  are  covered  with  short  grass,  which 
will  render  it  a good  stork  country.  But  censider 
that  the  stock  can  never  be  profitably  driven  fifteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  slates,  while  they  will  be  some 
distance  from  the  Pacific,  near  which  is  a better 
stock  country,  because  having  a more  fertile  soil 
and  milder  climate;  and  we  must  he  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  such  lands  will  ever  be  in  demand  for 
stock-raising,  at  least  while  California  and  Northern 
Mexico  have  hardly  an  inhabitant  to  ten  miles  square 
of  surface. 

The  last  and  lowest  division  of  Oregon  is  the  best. 
It  has  a mild  climate,  though  not  a desirahle  one, 
the  winter  being  excessively  rainy  and  the  summer 
excessively  dry.  Indian  com  cannot  be  raised,  by 
reason  of  drought  and  frosts,  but  most  grains  and 
vegetables  do  well;  cattle  excellently.  Snow  seldom 
lies  over  three  days  in  the  most  favored  valleys, 
though  snow  capped  mountains  are  in  sight  almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  year.  The  multiplicity 
of  mountains  is  destructive  to  navigation,  and  almost 
to  all  rational  hopes  of  future  improvements  by  rail- 
roads, See.  The  valley  of  the  Willamette  contains, 
perhaps,  as  much  good  land  as  that  of  the  Muskin- 
gum or  Mohawk,  and  there  is  perhaps  three  times 
that  quantity  of  arable  land  in  lower  Oregon,  south 
of  the  great  river.  There  is  a little  good  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cowelilz,  an  inconsiderable  tri- 
butary of  the  Columbia,  which  enters  it  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth;  but,  besides  this,  says  the 
Journal,  “most  of  the  soil  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  is  poor,  and  is  unfit  for  the  production  of 
wheat  or  the  esculent  grains,  except  sparsely  and  in 
spots.  This  feature  increases  as  you  proceed  north- 
ward, and  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Nisqually,  on 
Puget’s  Sound,  is  incapable,  as  I am  told,  of  ordi- 
nary production.”  [This  is  the  most  desirable  por- 
tion of  the  region  we  are  on  the  brink  of  fighting 
for.] 

The  agents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are 
traders  and  capitalists  of  Oregon,  and,  as  they  buy 
where  they  please,  and  pay  no  duty  to  any  govern- 
ment, they  supply  many  articles  (cloths  and  cutlery 
for  instance)  cheaper  than  they  are  sold  in  the  west- 
ern states,  though  goods  are  generally  higher.  Tea 
is  cheaper  from  the  proximity  of  China;  but  crocke- 
ry, iron,  lead,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  are  high.  Agri- 
cultural produce  is  held  at  about  Boston  prices, 
though  cattle,  especially  cows,  are  higher,  being 
scarce  as  yet,  and  the  demand  great  for  stock-rais- 
ing. A rifle  costing  $20  in  the  states  will  command 
$50  in  Oregon. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  emigrants  from  the 
states  have  been  saved  from  great  privations  and 
sacrifices,  if  not  from  famine,  by  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  aid  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who 
are  abused  as  monopolists  because  they  sell  goods  so 
cheap  that  nobody  can  compete  with  them.  Says 
the  “Journal:” 

“All  the  goods  sold  at  Vancouver  are  of  the  most 
superior  quality,  and  the  purchaser  in  this  region  of 
general  honesty  and  enlerprize,  receives  them  at 
twelve  monihs’  credit;  so  thus  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  poor  emigrant  after  his  arrival  here  vanishes 
at  once.  This  is  a country  of  peace  and  good  will; 
every  new-comer  is  received  as  a brother;  the  poor 
man’s  wealth  lies  in  his  arms,  and  the  industry  and 
enterprize  which  brought  him  here  to  claim  by  his 
labor  Heaven’s  first  gifts  in  the  riches  of  the  soil,  is 
accepted  as  the  substantial  and  sufficient  guaranty  of 
his  faith. 

“The  utmost  liberality  characterizes  all  the  deal- 
ings with  the  stranger  and  even  with  the  resident. 
If  your  fortunes  have  been  adverse,  and  you  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  last  year’s  dealiog,  you  are  required 
to  give  your  note,  drawing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 
Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  my  ar- 
rival, in  which  Dr.  McLaughlin  has  extended  the 
credit  of  some  of  his  customers  for  two  or  three 
years  together.  He  has  supplied  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  last  year’s  emigration  with  such  articles  as 
they  need,  taking  in  payment  only  the  pledge  of 
their  honest  faces  and  hard  hands.” 

On  this  Mr.  Wilkes  characteristically  comments 
in  a note  as  follows: 

“There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  all  this.  The 
Doctor  could  do  business  in  no  other  way  with  the 
class  of  customers  he  seeks,  and  as  for  the  taking  of 
the  note  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  creditor  have  left  nothing  else  to  take, 
it  is  a measure  strictly  protective  of  himself,  and  has 
nothing  of  generosity  in  it.  The  Doctor  is  doubt- 
less a very  excellent  man,  but  the  above  circumstan- 
ces only  prove  him  to  be  a very  good  merchant.” 

Suqh  as  this  Dr.  McLaughlin,  are  the  people 
whose  throats  too  many  of  us  are  eager  to  be  cut- 
ting, and  such  as  Mr.  George  Wilkes  are  those  who 


are  stimulating  ns  to  cut  them;  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed (all  the  valuable  part  of  it  already  in  our 
unquestioned  possession)  is  the  country  for  which 
we  are  to  cut  them.  Would  not  tills  be  a pleasant 
business  for  Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century? 

[JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Oregon  question.  The  following  article  is 
from  the  London  Times  of  May  9: 

“The  time  is  now  almost  arrived  when  an  answer 
may  be  expected  from  the  United  States  to  the  des- 
patches and  declarations  carried  out  by  the  packet 
of  the  5th  of  April;  and  some  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest is  naturally  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  very  dis- 
tinct expression  of  opinion  which  has  emanated 
from  all  parties  in  this  country  on  the  British  claims 
to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  The  interval  between 
the  arrival  of  the  Caledonia  and  the  departure  of 
the  Great  Western  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  too 
short  to  admit  of  any  very  important  diplomatic  in- 
cident, or  even  to  allow  of  any  extensive  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion.  But  we  shall  probably  re- 
ceive within  a few  hours  some  intimation  of  the 
surprise  which  the  arrival  of  such  a budget  of  news 
was  calculated  to  produce. 

We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  using  the  word 
surprise  in  preference  to  any  more  significant  ex- 
pression. This  country  has  uniformly  shown  so 
strong  a regard  for  Ihe  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
has  usually  manifested  so  contemptuous  an  indiffer: 
ence  to  the  bluster  and  the  extravagances  of  foreign 
nations, .that  the  Americans  had  unwisely  construed 
our  long  suffering  of  their  braggarts  into  an  insensi- 
bility to  our  own  rights  and  interests.  As  long- as 
vve  saw  in  these  grotesque  exhibitions  of  national 
vanity  nothing  but  the  expedients  of  presidential 
candidates,  or  the  squibs  of  electioneering  rivals, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  had  nothing 
very  serious  or  very  formidable  in  it3  vacant  thun- 
ders. But  the  election  being  over,  and  a new  presi- 
dent installed  by  the  voices  of  the  democratic  party 
for  the  next  four  years,  foreign  nations  acquire 
something  more  than  an  indirect  interest  in  his  cha- 
racter and  position.  If  President  Polk  intends  to 
sustain  the  heroic  line  in  w hich  he  passed  through 
his  electioneering  probation  and  entered  upon  his 
high  office,  he  may  rely  on  having  before  him  a ca- 
reer of  no  ordinary  toil,  agitation  and  peril.  But  if 
he  purposes  to  subside  into  a posilive  business-like 
president,  more  like  the  foreman  of  a thriving  busi 
ness  in  the  city  than  the  champion  of  an  empire, 
the  sooner  he  descends  from  the  high  horse  the  bet- 
ter; and  he  would  have  done  well  to  throw  aside  the 
embroidered  vestments  of  the  candidate  before  he 
delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the  president. 
Nobody  supposes  that  in  using  the  very  exaggerated 
and  unbecoming  language  in  which  Mr.  Polk  spoke 
of  the  American  claims  to  Oregon,  he  intended  de- 
liberately to  breatne  defiance  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  threaten  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  with  instant  violence.  He  intended  simply 
to  flatter  a delusion  common  in  all  democratic 
states,  but  especially  amongst  the  democratic  party 
in  the  United  States,  which  forces  the  statesman 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  govern  Iheir  country  to 
gratify  their  own  popular  Vanity  by  affecting  a te- 
merity and  an  overbearing  recklessness  towards  fo- 
reign nations  which,  as  individuals,  neither  the  pre- 
sident, nor  any  of  his  vociferous  supporters,  can  be 
supposed  to  feel. 

I'he  change  in  the  present  instance  may  be  rather 
sudden.  Mr.  Polk  must  either  forthwith  proceed  to 
realise  his  pretensions  to  the  territory  in  dispute  by 
the  most  extraordinary  demonstration  which  the  U. 
States  have  ever  made,  or  he  must  revert  at  once  to 
the  more  sage  and  rational  course  of  diplomatic  ad- 
justment, to  which  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
ought  to  have  been  exclusively  confided.  Appeals 
to  popular  agitation  are  usually  very  awkward  ex- 
pedients in  matters  arising  out  of  foreign  political 
discussions,  because  the  agitation  invariably  over- 
shoots the  mark  at  which  the  government  itself 
finds  it  necessary  to  stop. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  anticipate  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales  will  pursue  a mo- 
derate course,  and  resume  a more  prudent  language, 
with  reference  to  the  Oregon  negotiation.  No  doubt 
a very  strong  conviction  has  been  diffused  through- 
out the  union,  partly  by  declamatory  harangues,  and 
partly  by  Mr.  Greenhow’s  very  unscrupulous  state- 
ment of  the  case,  that  the  American  claims  to  the 
territory  are  clear,  and  even  exclusive.  This  con- 
viction, no  doubt,  stands  in  the  way  of  an  equitable 
arrangement,  which  might  otherwise  be  easy.  But 
the  American  government  knows  the  weakness  of 
its  own  case,  and  to  that  case  the  vehement  precon- 
ceptions of  the  people  impart  no  additional  strength. 
Mr.  Polk  must  either  obey  a blind  popular  move- 
ment in  a losing  cause,  or  he  must  find  vigor  at  this 
crisis  to  control  such  a movement  and  eveD  to  sa- 


crifice a portion  of  the  popular  delusion,  with  the 
energy  which  his  position  requires.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, his  position  as  the  head  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty renders  this’task  easier  to  him  than  it  would  be  to 
any  other  man.  The  whigs,  who  are  in  opposition, 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  government  for  not  exas- 
perating the  feelings  of  the  people  and  for  not  de- 
claring war  on  England.  The  leaders  who  would 
naturally  have  figured  at  the  head  of  such  an  agita- 
tion, are  the  very  men  on  whom  the  more  arduous 
duty  now  devolves  of  regulating  and  controlling  It. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  any  political  party  in  the 
union  to  aggravate  Ihe  difficulties  connected  with 
this  question;  and  as  nearly  four  years  must  elapse 
before  another  president  is  elected,  we  presume  that 
the  present  functionary  may  be  allowed  to  govern 
for  a few  months  without  being  haunted  &.  perplexed 
by  the  coming  shadow  of  his  successor.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  cabinet  of  Washington  will  see 
reason  to  allay  any  excitement  which  may  spring 
up  on  this  occasion,  and  that  they  will  at  least  find 
means  to  resist  it.  As  far  as  talk  goes,  the  language 
of  the  press  will  doubtless  be  violent,  and  probably 
the  tone  of  the  diplomatic  communications,  written, 
as  American  diplomatic  notes  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  published,  may  be  strong.  But  the  only 
practical  effect  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
threatened  misunderstanding  on  this  occasion,  is  an 
increased  solicitude  on  the  part  of  both  governments 
to  terminate  the  question  by  negotiation. 

In  1837  the  governors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany claimed  the  aid  and  consideration  of  govern- 
ment. for  their  energy  and  success  in  expelling  the 
Americans  from  the  Columbia  regions,  and'fcf.ning 
settlements  there,  by  means  of  which  they  w'ere  ra- 
pidly converting  Oregon  into  a British  colony.  No 
jess  than  29  forts  scattered  over  the  territory  from 
the  Umqua  river  to  the  confines  of  Russian  Ameri- 
ca attests  the  activity  of  the  company’s  agents;  and 
a population  of  5,000,  including  the  Canadian  trap- 
pers in  the  company’s  service,  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  British  crown.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Greenhow  asserts  in  a recent  publication  that 
“things  have  changed  since  the  year  1837,  and  no- 
thing but  prudence  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  to  convert  Oregon  ere  long 
into  a state  of  the  federal  union.”  Prodertce  is  the 
best  arm  that  can  be  used,  and  as  yet  very  little  of 
it  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Polk;  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  by  what  prudence  a territory  almost  inac- 
cessible hy'sea  and  land,  defended  by  resoluLe  Bri- 
tish agents  and  native  tribes  who  are  masters  of  all 
the  forts  and  all  the  supplies  of  the  country,  can  bs 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  United  States. 

Opinions  of  the  French  press  on  the  Oregon 
question.  The  questions  relative  to  Oregon  and 
Texas,  have  naturaliy  excited  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  press  and  the  public  of  this  capital.  On  the 
first  the  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  against  America, 
that  is  against  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the  presi- 
dent’s harangue,  which  excited  such  a striking  de- 
monstration in  the  British  parliament.  The  Journal 
des  Debats,  the  principal  ministerial  organ,  and 
which  is  understood  to  speak  the  personal  sentiments 
of  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe  himself,  has  declared, 
in  the  most  express  and  decided  terms,  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  president  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory  of  Oregon,  are  unreasonable  and  extravagant; 
and  it  has  intimated  in,  of  course,  carefully  weighed 
and  cautious  terms,  that  in  the  event  of  a rupture 
between  England  and  America,  the  sympathies,  if 
not  the  actual  interference,  of  France  would  be  with 
England.  The  Globe,  another  ministerial  organ, 
peculiarly  under  Ihe  control  of  M.  Guizot,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  also  warmly  rebuked  what  it 
calls  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Mr.  Polk.  La 
Presse  is,  like  the  Globe  and  the  Debats,  of  conser- 
vative principles,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  present  mi- 
nistry, and  is  remarkable  for  its  bitter  hatred  of 
England  and  everything  English,  and  its  earnest  hos- 
tility to  the  entente  cordiale.  But  even  the  Presse 
has  declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  de- 
mands of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
“the  territory  of  Oregon  are  not  sustainable. ” The 
legitimist,  republican,  and  violently  radical  newspa- 
pers, have  not  entered  into  a serious  examination  of 
the  matter;  but  they  have  declaimed  bitterly  against 
perfide  Albion,  against  her  pride,  haughtiness,  and  un- 
justifiable ambition,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As, 
however,  they  sing  exactly  the  same  thing  every 
day  of  their  lives,  i am  not  disposed  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  what  they  sav.  'I'he  Cou- 
stitulionnel,  which  is  the  organ  of  lVI.  Thiers,  has 
said  very  little  indeed  on  the  question,  and  that  little 
was  to  attack  the  ministry  for  its  presumed  leaning 
to  England,  to  “the  prejudice  of  ancient  and  a faith- 
ful ally  like  the  United  States.”  Thus,  then,  you 
see,  that  as  far  as  the  press  goes,  the  public  feeling 
of  this  country  is  m favor  of  Great  Britain. 
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Business  Review.  The  spring  trade  being  over,  we 
have  little  other  than  the  usual  routine  of  affairs  in  the  bn- j 
si  less  circles  to  report  this  week.  Money  is  as  abttu.  i 
d <nt  in  the  principal  cities  as  the  demands  for  its  em- j 
ploymeift  at  present  authorise,  and  may  be  had  of  the  j 
banks  or  bankers  upon  substantial  paper,  on  fair  terms,  j 
Stocks  are  touched  rather  cautiously  in  the  present  state  ( 
of  our  foreign  relations.  Most  of  the  operations  in  them  | 
are  mere  speculations  or  gambling,  few  persons  tire  ; 
seeking  permanent  investment  of  that  kind  ar  present. — i 
Foreign  exchange  so  nearly  balances,  that  but  iittlej 
specie  is  at  present  shipped  to  Europe  to  equalize  trade,  j 
Domestic  exchanges  have  seldom  remained  for  so  long  a 
time  in  as  wholesome  a condition,  hardly  a variation  to 
be  noticed  for  months.  The  spirit  of  building,  in  the 
principal  cities,  was  never  more  active.  Surplus  capital 
takes  that  direction  for  investment,  at.  present,  and  new 
buildings  arc  going  up  rapidly — to  accommodate  amongst 
others  new  communities  that  are  now  crossing  the  At 
lan'ic  wh  ilesale,  by  actually  thousands  in  a day,  instead 
of  by  families  as  heretofore,  or  individuals,  as  in  olden 
times.  If  this  tide  continues  to  swell  as  it  has  tor  the 
last  seven  years,  we  shall  have  swarms  from  the  hives  of 
the  east,  such  a3  the  world  has  witnessed  before  per- 
haps, hut  which  have  marked  the  era  in  which  they  oc- 
curred, very  strongly. 

XBases  in  Ohio.  The  governor’s  proclamation  has 
been  issued,  authorising  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the 
Franklin  B..nk,  Cincinnati,  Exchange  Bank,  Columbus, 
City  Bank,  Cleveland,  and  Dayton  Bank.  Dayton,  to 
proceed  in  the  business  of  banking.  Ohio  will  soon  have 
a currency  uf  her  own  stale  again. 

The  Season.  Gloomy  accounts  continue  to  reach 
ns,  of  extensive  injury  sustained  by  the  crops  from  the 
frost  of  the  23th  and  30: ii  tilt.,  and  by  the  long  drought 
which  preceded.  The  grain  crop  which  had  promised 
to  be  one  of  the  most  luxuriant,  pr:  seats  now  a melan- 
choly reverse,  in  a large  portion  of  the  grain  growing 
suites.  Other  articles,  tobacco,  vegetables,  &e.  have  suf- 
fered extensively  also. 

.Harvest  has  commenced  in  Virginia.  In  that  stato 
it  is  probable  that  an  average  crop  will  be  made,  the 
early  wheat  not  being  in  a condition  at  the  time  of  tin- 
frost  to  receive  so  much  injury  there,  as  further  norrh. — 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  except  the  western  counties 
of  Mainland.  The  present  hot  weather  brings  the graii. 
forward  tor  a very  early  harvest  in  the  state.  A par. 
of  the  grain  will  be  cut  next  week.  Ohio,  if  we  judge 
from  accounts  in  the  papers  that  have  reached  us,  ha 
suffered  in  her  wheat  crop  more  than  any  of  the  stales 

The  Cotton  Crop,  is  suffering  in  a part  of  Louisiana 
by  what  the  Feliciana  Whig  call  ‘‘a  new'  enemy” — t- 
the  planters  We  supposed  the  plant  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ravages  of  lice  before.  The  Whig  says: 

“The  insect,  which  is  operating  destructive  wonders  to 
the  cotton  fields,  is  represented  as  assuming  a respecta- 
ble variety  of  ‘aliases’  ere  its  final  incorporation  into 
kindred  dust.  Well  informed  men  tell  ns  that  a small 
bug  first  makes  its  appearance  and  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cotton  leaf;  these  eggs  hatch  out 
myriads  of  (ominous  sound  to  ears  polite)  lice  which 
commence  at  once  feeding  upon  the  surrounding  leaves. 
After  a short  time  they  assume  another  shame,  and 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  plants  as  ants  digging 
and  burrowing  upon  irs  runts.  Whole  fields  are  thus 
destroyed.  In  the  eastern  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  parish,  there  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  tire  general 
and  spreading  desolation.  In  several  instances  the  plan- 
ters are  preparing  to  re-plan  — others  however  have  des- 
paired of  their  cotton  crop,  and  are  making  preparations 
to  plant.” 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  at  the  Baltimore  ware 
hous-'S  during  the  month  of  May,  exceeded  five  thou- 
sand hogsheads.  During  the  present  week  1,5 J6  hhds. 
Maryland,  940  Ohio,  and  one  from  Kentucky,  have  been 
inspected,  total  2,499  hogsheads.  The  market  contin- 
ues without  material  variation  from  our  quotations  some 
weeks  since,  piices  ranging  from  $2  to  $3  for  inferior  i 
anti  common  Ohio,  and  from  that  up  to  $7,  $12,  and  j 
$14  according  to  quality — Maryland  common  and  mid-  , 
dung  $3  a $4  50,  and  from  that  up  to  $13  for  extra  vvrap 
pery.  Finer  kinds  are  scarce,  and  enquired  for;  inferior 
is  flat  and  dull. 

We  have  from  the  Virginia  papers,  accounts  of  splen- 
did prices  obtained  there,  for  choice,  lots.  At  Lynchburg 
last  week  one  hogshead  sold  for  $35  20-100  per  hundred 
pound,  bought  by  A.  H Armstead,  manufacturer. — 
Three  hogsheads  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen’s  farm, 
Campbell  county,  averaged  $24  25-100  per  hundred. 

Academy  of  fine  arts,  at  Philadelphia  burnt.  The 
invaluable  collection  of  ancient  statuary,  casts,  &c.,  the 
result  of  forty  odd  years  careful  selection,  and  including  \ 
those  presented  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  others  to. I 
the  institution,  together  with  many  valuable  paintings,  I 
some  of  which  cost  thousand  of  dollars,  were  consigned  I 
by  some  vandal  incendiary,  to  the  flames  on  Wednesday 
night  last.  The  building  and  apartments  appropriated 
to  their  reception,  had  recently  been  fitted  up  and  taste- 
fully arranged  at  great  expense.  Many  of  the  valuable 
paintings  were  saved  by  great  exertion  of  the  firemen 
and  others, — some  partially  injured  by  .the  flames,  others 
uninjured,  but  many  were  destroyed  which  can  never 
be  replaced. 

Fires.  Every  mail  cotnes  freighted  with  disastrous 
accounts  of  conflagrations,  most  o!  them  the  work  of 
incendiaries.  A tire  at  Pittsburg  occurred  this  week 


i again,  by  which  thirty  or  forty  houses  were  destroyed. — 

| A=  many  were  destroyed  by  a conflagration  in  the  city 
1 of  New  York  a tew  days  ago. 

The  fire  at  Quebec,  on  the  28;  h ulr.,  proves  to  have  been 
the  most  disastrous,  in  loss  of  both  life  and  property. — 
rJ  lie  committee  to  investigate,  report  46  streets  as  being 
completely  swept, — -1,630  houses  destroyed;  the  bodies 
of  41  human  beings  have  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  destroyed! 

Maryland  Finances — Stale  credit.  Was  it  not  odd 
that  a eotemporary  of  this  city,  in  looking  around  for  a 
reason  to  assign  to  his  readers  for  the  clever  advance  in 
Maryland  Slate  stocks  within  a fortnight  past,  should 
have  found  one,  or  supposed  one  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
to  ass.gn  to  his  readers,  in  proof  of  a determination  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  preserve  peace  with 
this  country!  There  were  causes  nearer  home  which 
might  have  been  discerned,  quite  as  efficient  to  account 
for  the  favorable  variation.  The  fact  that  the  revenue 
bill  - passed  by  the  last  legislature,  and  the  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  the  present  authorities  of  the  state  look 
to  and  secure  tile  enforcement  thereof  and  of  previous 
revenue  lav/s,  u ill  realize  far  more  to  the  state  treasury 
than  has  heretofore  been  obtained  under  them,  is  ascer- 
tained. Again  ihe  recusant  counties  have  evinced  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  people  as  of  certain 
politicians,  that  their  taxes  have  not  been  paid  hereto- 
fore. Those  of  Calvert  county  ponied  up  over  five 
thousand  dollars  the  very  first  day  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  Twenty  six  thousand  dollars  have  been 
collected  since  the  1st  of  January,  from  the  “recusants” 
of  Worcester  county.  That  the  amount  which  will  be 
received  this  fiscal  year  into  the  state  treasury  will  ex- ! 
ceed  the  amount  required  for  the  current  expenses  of: 
the  government,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  accruing! 
interest  upon  the  state’s  debt  for  the  year,  we  have  hard-  I 
ly  a doubt,  and  that  the  next  year’s  receipts,  should  the  j 
existing  laws  be  maintained,  will  enable  the  state  not  j 
only  to  do  the  same  again,  but  beyond  that,  to  reduce: 
considerably  the  existing  arrearages  of  interest  upon  j 
the  state  debt,  we  have  as  as  little  doulv. 

The  Mexican  Indemnity.  Alluding  to  the  articles  j 
under  our  national  head  in  this  number,  on  this  subject  ! 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patrio,  j 
adds:  t j 

“Next,  out  comes  the  Union , of  last  evening,  in  re- I 
ply  to  a writer  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Commerce’ on  the  sub-  : 
jerie  and  denies  that  our  government  has  been  ‘neglect- j 
fni’  in  the  matter  of  not  sending  out  instructions,  for  it  j 
has  sent,  w'l  an  agml  with  suitable  instructions.  fyc. — 

Now,  T understand  that  this  agent  (Mr.  Parrott.)  vvas  to : 
have  Been  furnished  with  instructions  by  Mr.  Walker,1 
-I  the  treasury  department, — that  he  waited  for  them  a 
sufficient  time,  but  never  got  them — and  that  he  has 
written  here  from  Vera  Cruz, his  regret  that  our  govern- 
ment had  not  furnished  him  with  ins'rnciions.  I under- 
stand also  that,  when  the  negotiations  took  place  be- 
tween the  Mexican  government  and  Mr.  Voss,  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  the  instalments,  Mr.  Benj.  E. 
Green  was  our  acting  minister  at  Mexico,  and  that  it 
vvas  his  duty  and  not  Mr.  Shannon’s,  who  had  not  then 
arrived,  to  see  the  money  paid  in  proper  funds  and  pro- 
perly receipted  for. 

Oregon.  The  party  that  came  in  with  Capt.  Finch 
state  that  the  whole  trace  from  fifteen  miles  beyond  the 
Big  Bine  to  the  state  line,  vvas  lined  with  emigrants  to 
Oregon.  Li  that  distance  they  met  alleast  500  wagons 
and  the  usual  proportion  of  emigrants  and  cattle.  This 
is  the  way  to  fortify  our  right  to  Oregon.  Actual  pos- 
session and  occupancy  by  the  right,  kind  of  men,  will  be 
the  best  guarantee  for  our  rights  to  that  region. 

St.  Louis  New  Era,  J une  4. 

Church  topics.  A ukase  has  been  issued  by  the  : 
emperor  of  Russia,  requiring  the  Jews  of  that  country 
to  put  off  the  costume  which  has  heretofore  distinguish- 
ed them  as  a people,  and  to  assume  the  national  cos- 
tume. If  we  mistake  not,  their  costume  has  been  here- 
tofore prescribed  by  the  “Christian  governments’’  of 
Europe,  as  a humiliating  discrimination  of  this  perse- 
cuted portion  of  the  human  family.  If  so,  the  Ukase 
may  be  an  evidence  of  returning  liberality.  But,  as  it 
is  accompanied  with  a clause,  granting  indulgence,  at  a 
certain  sum  per  annum,  until  the  year  1850,  under 
which  licence  the  costume  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed may  be  still  worn,  the  concession  looks  sadly 
like  a new  expedient  to  get  money  out  of  the  Jewish 
subjects  of  the  Christian  emperor. 

1;  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Jews  now  residing  in  the  city  of  N.  York.  They 
concluded  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th. 

The  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
this  country,  by  the  ministers  of  that  denomination  that 
assembled  in  convention  at  Louisville  last  month,  has 
not  given  universal  satisfaction  to  (he  members  of  the 
society  “South  ol  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.’’  The 
Christian  Intelligencer,  a Methodist  paper,  issued  ar, 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  edited  by  one  of  the  ministers 
of  tile  church,  says:  “We  even  yet  indulge  a faint  hope 
that  the  Kentucky  conference  will  veto  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  her  delegates,  in  the  organization  of  a sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and  if  she  confirm  that 
action,  and  attempt  to  transfer  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  into  the  Church  South, 
we  kno  > some  who  will  not  go;  who  can  neither  be 
led  by  persuasion  nor  coerced  by  threatsand  persecu- 
tion, out  of  the  mother  church;  and  we  believe  there  are 
thousands,  (in  whose  veins  not  a drop  of  Abolition  blood 
pulsates).,  who  will  remain  precisely  where  they  now  arr, 


and  in  all  probability  Providence  will  take  care  of  them 
as  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  if  they  cannot  form  a 
large  conlerence,  they  may  be  a small  one,  and  follow 
the  leadings  of  that  Providence,  if  it  should  be  to  a mar- 
tyr’s stake.” 

The  same  paper  contains  a call  fora  Convention  of 
the  laity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  the  action  of  the  ministers  of  the  Louis- 
ville Convention  in  relation  to  the  separation  of  the  body 
into  Northern  and  Southern  divisions.  This  movement 
is  an  extraordinary  one  for  that  body  of  people,  but  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  limes. 

The  magnetic  era.  is  certainly  getting  under  way,  and 
promises  to  'consign  the  era  of  steam  to  a brief  exist- 
ence. Many  accounts  now  reach  us  of  the  magical  ef- 
fect of  this  new  agent  in  advancing  vegetation.  An  idea 
has  been  started,  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  a quiet  battery 
of  zinc  and  copper  in  promoting  the  growth  of  children. 
Why  may  it  not  act  upon  the  animal  as  well  as  the  ve- 
getable world? 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  new  field  of  wonder, 
is  the  following: 

Magnetic  printing  telegraph.  A new  contrivance  is 
announced,  uf  which  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  Thursday  last  says:  “That  if  such  letters  can 
b ■ produced  by  telegraphic  wires,  and  produceJ  tapidiy 
and  accurately,  as  we  are  assured  they  can  be,  this  in- 
vention, for  practical  usefulness,  lar  surpasses  any  other 
of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic-” The  name  of  the  inventor  and  other  particulars 
in  a few  days. 

Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph.  Business  men  begin 
to  resort  to  our  post  office  telegraph  apartment,  ns  regu- 
larly as  to  the  letter  office.  An  active  Washington  mer- 
chant no  sooner  ascertains  that  an  article  is  wanting, 
than,  presto  ani  begone?  the  order  is  in  the  bands  of  his 
correspondent  in  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes  the  article,  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  steam  speed  in 
the  Washington  cars,  reaches  its  destination,  and  is  rea- 
dy for  sale  or  delivery  to  a purchaser,  before  the  mer- 
chant next  door  has  finished  a letter  that  is  to  go  by  the 
“first  mail,’’  according  to  the  antiquated  business  of  last 
year. 

An  order  from  Milwankie,  St.  Louis,  Now  Orleans, 
Pensacola,  or  Augusta,  in  Maine,  could  be  received  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  or  we  should  say,  the  same  no 
length  of  tim",  and  a reply,  if  reply  only  was  requested, 
be  sent  in  as  short  a time.  It  is  wonderful,  absolutely. 

The  government  ought  not.  to  have  a monopoly  of  such 
a vast  ramification  as  this  invention  is  qualified  for.  It 
is  fit  only  for  a republic, — for  a whole  people  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of.  And  such  will  be  the  use  made  of  it  in 
this  country.  The  Baltimore  and  Washington  line  ex- 
hibit the  first  proof  of  its  efficiency.  No  considerable 
town  in  the  Union  will  long  be  without  the  advantage  it 
will  afford  them. 

Application  lias  been  made  for  on  ordinance  to  autho- 
rize the  construction  of  lines  throughout  the  city  of  New 
York.  Several  lines  have  been  partially  contracted  for 
from  that  city.  The  connection  will  soon  be  made  from 
thence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  line. 

•Bridge  wars.  The  last  mails  left  a heavy  cannon- 
ading going  on  at  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  between  the 
people  on  two  shores  of  the  creeks  that  runs  through 
the  town,  the  result  of  a hot  quarrel  about  bridges  that 
lately  spanned  the  stream,  but  which  one  party  either 
burnt  down  or  blew  up,  we  forget  whictl,  being  deter- 
mined, law  nr  no  law,  not  to  have  the  navigation  inter- 
rup'ed  by  such  innovations.  The  Milwaukieans  are  as 
holly  determined  to  “re-annex”  the  two  shores,  and 
peace  coulJ  no  longer  be  preserved. 

There  vvas  some  apprehension  lately  of  a similar  re- 
sult, t>  an  ancient  and  annually  augmenting  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Albanians  and  Trojans,  of  the  state  of  New 
Yrork,  respecting  a bridge,  by  which  the  former  wish  to 
span  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  but  which  the  latter 
loudly  protest  against,  as  interrupting  the  navigation  of 
the  river  to  their  city. 

As  yet  the  war  has  been  confined  to  words,  pen  and 
ink,  and  the  press,  but  it  is  annually  renewed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  with  increasing 
warmth.  Until  the  Trojans- obtain  a majority  there,  au- 
thorising the  construction,  nothing  more  mortal  will  oc- 
cur it  is  likely,  hut  let  them  get  a majority  once,  and 
parties  are  closely  divided, — then  lookout  for  a Trojan 
war  in  earnest. 

Sons  of  temperance.  This  new  Order,  promises  to  get 
to  windward  of  the  Masonic,  OJd  Fellows,  and  other  as- 
sociations, as  to  numbers.  A national  division  of  the  or- 
der met  at  New  York  on  the  Hth  inst.,  at  which  nine- 
teen states  were  represented.  There  are  forty-five  divi- 
sions already  organized  in  Pennsylvania,  numbering 
4000  members,  although  the  grand  division  of  that  slate 
oniy  organized  on  the  "26th  of  April,  1844. 

Sparrows,  not  one  of  which  “faileth  to  the  ground 
without  Tne  Father’s  notice,’’  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  little  winged  v)orkies  with  which  a gracious  Piovi- 
dence  has  provided  the  family  of  civilized  man,  should 
be  courted,  and  not  frightened  from  their  dwellings.  _ It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a pair  of  little  sparrows,  with 
young  to  maintain,  will  destroy  3,360  caterpillars  per 
day. 

Rifle  shooting.  There  is  a boy  at  Loudon,  N.  H., 
says  me  Patriot  and  State  Gazette,  “who  at  the  distance 
of  a quarter  of  q mile,  can  pick  a bumble-bee  from  a mul- 
len  stalk,  off  hand,  ten  times  in  succession.  He  is  a 
small  chap,  and  carries  quite  a light  'shooting  iron,  Dr 
these  diggins,  the  barrel  of  his,rifle  weighing  only  forty 
pounds,” 
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DEATH  OF  GEN.  ANDREW  JACKSON 

EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


over  his  grave,  few  men  will  deny  him  the  praise  of  .aroundhim,  first  in  natural  endowment  and  resources, 
j patriotism;  none,  the  distinction  of  greatness;  and  we  Vnot  less  than  first  in  authority  and  station.  The 
|do  neither  so  abound  with  Heroes  or  wilh  Patriots,1; power  of  his  mind  impressed  itself  on  the  policy  of 
At  six  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening  the  8ih  of  June, §^®t  one  can  think  of  his  final  removal  without  deep  |his  country,  and  still  lives,  and  will  live  forever,  in 

■*and  poignant  regret.  Who  shall  fill  that  mighty^the  memory  of  its  people.  Child  of  a forest  region, 

and  a settler  of  the  wilderness,  his  was  a genius 
which,  as  it  came  to  the  guidance  of  affairs,  instinc- 


1845,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  this  country  has 
produced,  breathed  the  last  breath  of  his  mortal  existence, 
at  his  residence  at  the  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  a large  proportion  of  which  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  both  in  field  and 
in  council.  He  was  a man  of  ardent  temperament  an^  AAt'v  note'  ^At  si 
ol  iron  nerve — heart  and  soul  devoted  to  his  object,  uhe-|son  departed  this  life 
ther  that  object  was  the  public  welfare  or  the  triumph  of^the  last  hour.  ' 1 
the  party  he  believed  to  be  right, 
judged  of  as  they  shall  be  recorded 
when  prejudice  both  for  and  against  him  shall  have  sub 


space  where  his  shadow  stands?” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  official 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hermitage,  June  8,  1845 — 12  o'clock,  M. 
My  Dear  Sir — In  deep  sorrow  I address  you  this] 


tively  attached  itself  to  general  principles,  and,  in- 
spired by  the  truth  which  his  own  heart  revealed  to 
him  in  singleness  and  simplicity  he  found  always  a 
response  in  the  breast  of  his  countrymen,  Crowned 


xo’clock  this  evening,  gen.  Jack- jdwith  glory  in  war,  in  his  whole  career,  as  a states- 
He  retained  his  faculties  toJmarl)  |,e  showed  himself  the  friend  and  lover  of 


sided.  Meantime  his  spirit  obeys  the  summons  of  thei 


I lament  that  I was  denied  the  satis- [’peace.  With  an  American  heart,  whose  throbs 
His  acts  are  left  to  be|faction  of  seeing  him  in  his  last  moments.  I was.Wre  all  for  republican  freedom  and  his  native  land 
by  impartial  history, ^unfortunately  detained  in  ascending  the  Mississippi,  •: f h e yet  longed  to  promote  the  widest  intercourse  and 
ci  lit.n  oRnlllinvo  cnh-ilso  that  I did  not  reach  Nashville  until  six  o’clock  -ithe  most  intimate  commerce,  between  the  many  na- 


sthis  evening.  [| t ions  of  mankind.  He  was  the  servant  of  humanity. 

I immediately  procured  a conveyance,  and  camefof  a vehement  will,  he  was  patient  in  council,  deli- 


mortal  should  be.  Hero-worship,  and  Man-worship,  is 
(lie  idolatry  of  republics.  Man  is  but  man,  and  may  not 
with  impunity  be  raised  above  the  sphere  assigned  him  in 
the  order  of  Providence-  Worship  is  due  to  High  Heaven 
alone — 'There  shall  be  no  other  God,’  is  a broad  com- 
mandment and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Man — blind 
man,  prone  to  make  an  Idol  for  himselt  to  worship,  some- 
times  thoughtlessly  raises  his  fellow  being  as  his  Idol,  and 
worships  there.  His  hero  or  the  leader  of  his  party — or  the 
personification  of  certain  assumed  principles,  usurps 
much  of  what  belongs  to  Deity  alone.  Prejudices  or 
attachments  master  the  heart,  and  the  perfect  rule  of 
right  and  truth,  which  all  are  bound  to  pay  allegiance 
to,  is  measurably  lost  sight  of,  in  the  cause  of  the  party  ori 
of  the  candidate  espoused.  Surrounding  the  open  grave 


ny  worn  or  Hail  mortality.  Let  all  of  hisS1116  U1U5,.','&  =uc,,c  Y*  “*s  m,c'  ,y“  "D.waJ-Sall  around  him,  and  won  their  confidence  by  his  in- 

oountrymen  left  behind  upon  this  busy  surface  of  earth  rm  ed°me  that  the  general  was'nVmore  f‘’ankneS8,  His  judgment  was  of  that  solidity, 

, , .’Jaw  no  lniormea  me  mat  me  general  was  no  more.  kthat  he  ever  tempered  vigor  with  prudence  Tho 

gather  round  the  grave  of  the  departed,  m respectful  ln-|  About  three  hours  before  his  departure,  he  con-  l|flushings  of  anger  could  never  cloud  his  faculties 
butc  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  as  they  conimi1®  versed  for  some  time  with  his  family  and  took  an  af-|but  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them  up,  quickening 
‘dust  to  dust,’’ — recognize  that  the  days  of  the  Old  Heroi  fectibnale  leave  of  them,  as  also  of  his  domestics. — [jtheir  energy  without  disturbing  their  balance.  In 
are  numbered,  his  work  done— and  whether  for  good,  orlH!*  Physlclan  represen  ts  the  scene  as  most  affecting  |war,  his  eye  at  a glance  discerned  his  plans  with 

for  evil,  the  language  ofDivine  lips  hath  enjoined  “Judgel^p'  r inri  n?nri  with  a fiflHbith  .saS?c‘tJ i.m  peace,  he  proposed  measures 

, , • j i „ c .i  • Jpwfect  serenity  ot  mind,  ana  with  a full  faith  in  megwith  instinctive  wisdom,  of  which  the  inspirations 

not,  les.ye  be  judged,  -so  far  as  respects  the  motive  ofgpromise3  0f  salvation  through  a Redeemer.  §were  prophecy.  In  discipline  stern,  in  a just  resolu- 

the  man.  If  he  had  faults,  his  countrymen  had  much  ofl  I have  seen  the  corpse  since  my  arrival.  The  vis-|tion  inflexible,  he  was  full  of  the  gentlest  affections 
their  influence  to  reproach  themselves  with.  Whilst'iage  is  much  as  it  was  in  life.  lever  ready  to  solace  the  distressed,  and  to  relievo 

many  judged  of  him  with  unsparing  severity,  there  werefj  *'ke,  funeral  w ill  take  place  on  Tuesday  next  at|the  needy;  faithful  to  his  friends,  fervid  for  his  coun- 
, . . ...  . fell  o’clock,  A.  M.  A nation  will  feel  this  loss,  as  aairv  Indifferent  to  other  rewarri';  hp  mnireit 

many  others  in  whose  estimation  he  was  more  than®  ,■  has  received  the  fruits  of  his  toils  during  the S "7  nerenf  10  oln,e,r  rewarQS>  asp  red  through- 

l;  ;Jlnal  on  na  recetvea  me  lruus  oi  nis  tons  auring  wieg0,]t  J He  to  an  honorable  fame,  and  so  loved  his  fel- 

• - - best  years  of  his  life.  Very  truly  your  friend  glow-men,  that  he  longed  to  dwell  in  their  affectionate 

kAM.  HOUSTON,  ^remembrance.  Heaven  gave  him  length  of  days. 
James  K.  I ollc.  j|and  ^ed  them  with  deeds  of  greatness.  He  was 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  president  ofiahvays  happy,  happy  in  his  youth,  which  shared  the 
the  United  States.  A copy  of  it  was  transmitted  tolachievement  of  our  national  independence;  happy  in 
Baltimore  immediately  thereafter,  through  the  mag-|his  after  years,  which  beheld  the  valley  of  the  West 
netic  telegraph:  gcover  itself  with  the  glory  of  free  and  ever  increas- 

official.  ling  states;  happy  in  his  age,  which  saw  the  people 

Andrew  Jackson  is  no  more.  He  departed  thislmultiplied  from  two  to  twenty  millions,  and  freedom 
life  on  Sunday  the  8th  instant,  full  of  days  and  full  ofland  union  make  their  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
honors.  ilhe  Pacific;  thrice  happy  in  death,  for  while  he  be- 

His  country  deplores  his  loss,  and  will  ever  cherish  ffilieved  the  liberties  of  his  country  imperishable,  and 
his  memory.  ijwas  cheered  by  visions  of  its  constant  advancement, 

Whilst  a nation  mourns,  it  is  proper  that  businessihe  departed  from  this  life  in  full  hope  of  a blessed 
should  be  suspended  at  least  for  one  day  in  the  exe- gimmoiTality,  through  the  merits  and  atonement  of 
cutive  departments  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  iJ-|his  Redeemer. 

lustrious  dead.  1 accordingly  direct  that  the  depart-l  Officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marine 
prepared  for  .he  frail  remains  of  a Great  Man,  theseS™1;1  °f  9tatc-  lltle  treasury  the  war,  the  navy,  thegcorps  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their 
. , , , ■ j ?>post  office  departments  and  the  office  of  the  attorney  Bswords;  and  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will 

truths  may  be  brought  home  foi  reflection  to  the  lnlnHs|general  and  the  executive  mansion  be  instantly  putfbe  put  in  mourning,  for  the  period  of  six  months. — 
of  millions.  Ein  mourning,  and  that  they  be  closed  during  the  wholejgAt  the  naval  stations,  and  on  public  vessels  in  com- 

general  expression.  Iday  to-aiorrow.  JAMES  K.  POLK.  Smission,  the  flags  will  be  worn  at  half-mast  tor  one 

Quick  as  intelligence  of  the  death  ot  General  Jackson®  Washington  city,  June  16,  1845.  jpweek;  and  on  the  day  after  this  order  is  received, 

traverses  this  broad  land,  is  the  announcement  followed|  The  Nashville  papers  of  Tuesday  last  state  thatf*]ver'tJ'one  minute  guns  will  be  fired,  beginning  at 
by  every  appropriate  demonstration  of  respect  to  thef  die  mayor  and  aldermen  of  that  city  had  called  a|jf~  o’clock.  At  each  military  station,  the  day  alter 
memory  of  ihe  departed.  Public  journals  in  mourning,  fmeeting  of  the  citizens  “to  take  into  consideration!*^6  reception  of  this  order,  the  national  flag  vyill  be 

the  most  appropriate  manner  of  testifying  their  re-Q*  lsP'aJ6t*  a*  naif-staff  lrorn  sunrise  to  sunset;  thirteen 
spect  for  the  distinguished  dead.”  The  Banner  of  |SUIIS  will  be  fired  at  day-break;  half  hour  guns  during 
Mondav  afternoon  says—  5 snd  at  the  close  of  the  day  a general  salute. 

We  understand  that  he  preserved  his  intellect  toi^**e  trooPs  will  be  paraded  at  10  o’clock,  and  this 
the  last,  and  that,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  request-ior.^er  rea^  to  them,  on  which  the  labors  of  the  day 
ed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  an  unostentatious®,  cease- 

manner  arid  without  any  military  parade.  His  fune-B  tne  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead  retain  their 

ral  will  take  place  at  the  Hermitage  to-morrow, ff*n^u®nce>  anc^  when  energy  and  courage  are  called 
(10th  instant),  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  kf/0  trial,  emulate  his  example. 

GENERAL  ORDER.  il  GEORGE  BANCROFT, 

Washington,  June  16,1845.  | Ming  secretary  of  war,  and  sec.  of  the  navy. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  wilh  heartfeltf 
sorrow,  announces  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the? 
marine  corps,  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson.  On| 

. _ the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  eighth  day  of  June,  about  Smerce  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  closing 

the  man  whose  word  came  nearer  to  the  potency  ofggjx  o’clock,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  his  Heavenly  fscene  in  the  life  of  gen.  Jackson: 
law  than  any  who  survive  him  in  our  country.  ^'or.BFather.  The  nation,  while  it  learns  with  grief  they!  “From  Dr.  Esselman,  who  spent  the  day  at  the 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  a great  chief — pdealh  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen,  finds  solace  lnllHermiLage^and  witnessed  the  affecting  scene  of  the 
the  pride  and  almost  worship  of  a great  portion  ofsjconlemp]aijng  hj3  venerable  character  and  services. *oId  man’s  death,  I learned  some  cf  the  particulars 
his  countrymen — leaving  traces  of  his  fiery  and  en-Mq-he  valley  of  the  Mississippi  beheld  in  him  the^which  I now  communicate.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
ergetic  nature  deeply  graven  on  the  military  and;;jpravest]  and  wisest,  and  most  fortunate  of  its  de-|the  day,  (Sunday),  he  became  conscious  that  the 
civil  history  of  his  countiy , and  inseparably  blending Ifenders.  The  country  raised  him  to  the  highest  trust  ^spark  of  life  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  expecting 
his  tame  with  hers.  \\  i Hi  a nature  intense  in  all  -1  ;n  military  and  in  civil  life,  with  a confidence  that  to  die  before  another  sun  would  set,  he  sent  lor  his 
things— warm  in  affection  and  bitter  in  hostilities,  fnever  abated,  and  an  affection  that  followed  h inti  ins  family  and  domestics  to  come  and  receive  his  dying 
it  was  impossible  that  his  long  and  marked  career "'unjjminishcd  vigor  to  retirement,  watched  over  his41  benediction.  His  remarks,  it  is  said,  were  full  of 
should  not  have  made  for  him  troops  ol  zealous  Iriendsa  |aiest  hours,  and  pays  its  tribute  at  his  grave. — fatFection  and  Christian  resignation.  His  mind  re* 
and  troops  of  not  less  zealous  enemies — yet  standings  Wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  he  appeared  among  those  tained  its  vigor  to  the  last,  and  his  dving  moments, 
Sig.  16,  Vol.  18.  * f 


announce  the  event.  Flags  wave  at  half-mast  upon  all 
the  shipping,  spires,  and  flag  stalls.  The  public  officers 
and  public  offices  arc  decorated  in  sable  crape.  The 
municipal  and  military  authorities  issue  appropriate  or- 
ders— Public  meetings  are  assembled  in  all  directions, 
and  various  methods  adopted  expressive  of  general  sym- 
pathy. The  toll  ot  the  church  bell,  and  the  sound  ofi 
the  minute  gun  from  every  armed  position,  bear  tidings 
abroad,  that  death  has  aimed  a shaft  at  some  distinguish- 
ed mark,  and  that  mourning  is  in  the  land. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says — 

“So  has  passed  from  life,  one  of  the  boldest,  most 
active,  untiring  and  controlling  minds  of  this  age 


The  last  moments  of  gen.  Jackson.  A Nash- 
3 ville  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Journal  of  Com- 
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even  more  than  his  earlier  years,  exhibited  its  highestE  rising  two  hundred  carriages  in  attendance,  to  say  j 


intellectual  light.  To  his  family  and  friends  he  said: 
•Do  not  grieve  that  I am  about  to  leave  you,  for  I 
shall  be  better  off.  Although  I am  afflicted  with 
pain  and  bodily  suffering,  they  are  nothing  compar-J 
ed  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 1 
who  was  put  to  death  on  the  accursed  tree.  I have 
fulfilled  my  destiny  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  better 
that  this  worn  out  frame  should  go  to  rest,  and  my 
spirit  take  up  its  abode  with  the  Redeemer.’ 

•‘He  continued  thus  to  address  his  relatives  and 
friends  at  intervals,  during  the  forenoon,  and,  as  Dr. 
Esselman  remarked,  his  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  religion  seemed  to  be  more  firm  and; 
unwavering  than  any  man  he  had  ever  seen  die.  He 
expressed  a desire  that  Dr.  Edgar,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  should  preach 
his  funeral  sermon,  and  that  no  pomp  or  parade 
should  be  made  over  his  grave 

“To-day,  a meeting  of  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Nashville  was  held,  which  passed  resolu- 
tions in  honor  of  his  memory,  and  called  a meeting1 
of  the  citizens  in  the  afternoon,  at  4 o’clock,  to  make 
suitable  preparations  for  the  funeral.  At  this  meet- 
ing, Andrew  Ewing,  esq.  made  some  eloquent  and 
feeling  remarks  on  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and| 
during  his  allusions  to  the  time-honored  chief  and  ' 
his  associations  with  the  old  soldiers  of  Tennessee, 
many  an  eye  was  wet  with  the  tear  of  affection. — 
Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  that  the  bu- 
siness men  of  the  city  be  requested  to  close  their! 
stores  and  places  of  business,  and  the  Mayor  to  have 
minute  guns  fired  from  eleven  o’clock  till  one,  and 
the  bells  tolled  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

“No  organized  bodies  will  go  as  such,  but  those 
who  attend  the  funeral  will  go  as  private  citizens. — 
The  masonic  fraternity  will  perhaps  go  in  their  ac- 
customed regalia,  as  he  was  a distinguished  member 
of  that  order.  This  will  probably  not  be  considered 
a disregard  of  his  dying  request.  At  any  rate  1 saw 
the  accustomed  notices  which  they  send  to  the  mem 
hers  of  the  order  on  such  occasions,  distributed  this 
morning.” 

Burial  of  general  Jackson.  The  Nashville 
Union  of  the  12th  instant,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  burial: 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  every  vehicle  in  the 
city  that  could  be  procured  was  put  in  requisition, 
and  a vast  concourse  of  citizens  repaired  to  the  Her- 
mitage. There  was  an  immense  assemblage  present 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  counties;  The 
body  of  the  Old  Hero  was  laid  out  in  the  parlor  with 
the  face  uncovered — every  one  being  anxious  to  take 
a last  lingering  look  at  him.  We  saw  present  many 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  many  a tear  fell 
from  their  manly  cheeks  as  they  gazed  for  the  last 
lime  upon  his  features  cold  in  death. 

At  11  o’clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  preached 
most  impressive  and  eloquent  sermon — his  text  was1 
taken  from  Revelations,  7 chap.,  13th  and  14th  vers. 

The  eloquent  divine  gave  a most  interesting  sketch 
of  the  conversion  of  general  Jackson  about  six  or| 
seven  years  ago,  and  bore  the  strongest  testimony  in 
behalf  of  his  Christian  life  and  walk.  His  delinea- 
tion of  his  character  as  a soldier,  commander,  states- 
man, and  patriot,  was  striking  and  eloquent. 

After  the  religious  services  were  ended,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  vault  prepared  many  years  since 
for  its  reception 


nothing  of  the  horses  which,  as  fastened  to  the  boughs 
of  the  trees  in  front  of  the  Hermitage  yard,  literally 
filled  the  woods.  At  11  o’clock,  a.  m.,  Rev.  Mr. 
Edgar  took  position  in  the  porch,  front  of  the  parlor, 
and  pronounced  a most  appropriate  prayer — happily 
alluding  to  ‘this  great  and  distinguished  man  of  our 
nation,  who  had  lived  as  a patriot  and  Christian,’ 
and  invoking  the  blessings  of  Heaven  to  sustain  and 
comfort  the  bereaved.  A psalm  was  sung  next, 
commencing — 

“ ‘Why  should  wc  start  and  fear  to  die? 

What  timorous  worms  we  mortals  are,’  &c.  &c. 
“Mr.  Edgar’s  sermon  was  the  best  that  I ever 
heard  fall  from  his  lips.  He  endeavored  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  high  public  and  private  character  of 
General  Jackson;  and  he  came  much  nearer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  than  1 had  expected 
he  could.  His  text  was  from  a passage  in  the  Reve- 
lations: “These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  .”  The  sermon  was  nearly  an  hour  in 
length.  A hymn  was  then  sung,  another  prayer  of- 
fered, and  then  the  body  was  removed  from  the  front 
parlor,  where  it  had  remained  during  service,  to  the 
hearse,  and  borne  down,  outside  of  the  garden,  as 
far  as  the  burial  place,  where  the  fence  had  been 
removed  that  it  might  be  brought  through  to  the 
grave.  There  was  some  little  difficulty  in  lowering 
the  body  into  the  vault,  in  consequence  of  the  too 
large  dimensions  of  the  box  which  contained  the  cof- 
fin; but  this  was  soon  overcome,  and  then  Mr.  Edg 
imade  a series  of  well  chosen  remarks,  admirably 
suited  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The  entire  ser- 
vice closed  by  a ‘favorite  psalm’  of  the  General’s, 
which  Mr.  Edgar  said  was  often  spoken  of  by  him 
when  living 

“1  have  never  witnessed  a funeral  occasion  of  half! 
the  solemnity.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  seem 
cd  to  be  conscious  that  mankind  had  lost  one  of  thei 
greatest  and  best  benefactors. 

“It  was  his  request,  as  1 learn,  that  little  or  no 
pomp  or  parade  should  be  observed  at  his  burial: — 
nevertheless  the  Nashville  Blues  were  present  in 
uniform,  and  were  permitted  to  fire  three  or  four 
times  over  the  grave. 

“The  family  seems  to  be  resigned.  Mrs.  Jackson 
is  almost  inconsolable;  her  little  children  are  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  their  loss.  His  adopted  son  (Andrew 
Jackson)  manifests  a keen  sense  of  his  bereave- 
ment. 1 have  thus  given  you  a few  particulars, 
which  I had  thought  might  not  be  destitute  of  inte- 
rest.” 

DIARY  of  a few  of  the  last  days  OF  GEN.  JACKSON. 

Hermitage,  May  28,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir — Aware  of  your  desire  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  patriot  of  the  Hermitage  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  life,  I write  down,  from  day  to 
day,  during  the  short  visits  I make  him,  what  occurs 
of  interest. 

On  my  arrival  I found  ex-President  Jackson  more 
comfortable  than  he  had  been,  although  his  disease 
is  not  abated,  and  his  long  and  useful  life  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  its  close.  He  has  not  been  in  a condition 
to  lie  down  during  the  last  four  months.  His  feet 
and  legs,  his  hands  and  arms  are  very  much  swollen 
with  dropsy,  which  has  invaded  his  whole  system.-— 
Bandages  are  drawn  tight  around  the  parts  most  af- 
fected, to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  increase 


In  the  presence  of  the  vast  assembly,  without  pomplof  the  water.  He  has  scarcely  any  use  of  his  hands. 


or  display,  his  body  was  deposited  by  the  side  of 
that  of  his  beloved  wife,  whieh  has  been  there  rest- 
ing for  sixteen  years.  It  was  his  wish  that  he  should 
be  buried  quietly  and  peacefully,  without  pomp  or 
display,  and  so  it  was  done.  Captain  Carroll’s  fine 
company  of  blues  was  present  in  uniform,  which 
gave  additional  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  solemn 
ceremony  was  closed  by  the  discharge  of  three  vol-' 
leys  over  the  grave,  under  the  command  of  general 
Harding. 

Thus  died  and  thus  was  buried  general  Andrew 
Jackson.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
character  of  one  so  illustrious  that  "his  name  and 
fame  have  filled  the  world.  He  had  emphatically 
filled  the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory,  and  at  a 


The  bandages  are  removed  several  times  in  the  24 
hours,  and  the  parts  rubbed  severely  to  restore  ani- 
mation and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  has  not 
strength  to  stand.  His  respiration  is  very  short  and 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  accompanied  with  great  suffer- 
ing. He  gets  no  sleep  except  by  opiates.  His  left 
lung  was  ruptured  many  years  ago,  during  the  Semi 
nole  campaign  in  Florida,  and  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  other  much  diseased.  When  the  dropsy  com- 
menced, the  cough  was  extremely  severe,  and  expec 
toration  profuse.  These  symptoms,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  years,  now  gradually  gave  way  and  almost 


that  it  was  the  design  of  the  King  of  the  French  to 
place  his  portrait  by  the  side  of  Washington,  which 
already  hangs  in  his  gallery — the  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  historical  gallery  in  the  world — to  sur- 
round them  with  the  pictures  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  generals  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Healy  is 
commissioned  by  the  King  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
some  twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  revolutionary 
patriots,  to  surround  those  of  Washington  and  Jack- 
sou — the  greatest  and  best  men  our  country  ever 
produced;  also  some  of  the  prominent  living  politi- 
cians of  the  day.  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay  were  named  by  Mr.  Healy  to  me.  Mr. 
Healy  was  enabled  to  make  much  progress  in  his 
work  to-day;  and,  as  usual,  the  General  received 
many  visiters — more  thun  thirty.  All  were  ad- 
mitted, from  the  humblest  to  the  most  renowned,  to 
take  the  venerable  chieftain  by  the  hand  and  bid  him 
farewell.  Among  the  visiters  was  Gen.  Jesup,  an 
old  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  The  meeting  of 
these  most  faithful  and  gallant  soldiers  and  servants 
of  the  Republic  was  deeply  interesting  and  affecting. 
A reverend  gentleman  called  to  inquire  in  regard  to 
the  General’s  health,  his  faith,  and  future  hope. — 
The  general  said:  “Sir,  I am  in  the  hands  of  a mer- 
ciful God.  I have  full  confidence  in  his  goodness 
and  mercy.  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  out,  and  the 
last  glimmer  has  come.  I am  ready  to  depart  when 
called.  The  Bible  is  true.  The  principles  and  sta- 
tutes of  that  holy  book  have  been  the  rule  of  my 
ife,  and  1 have  tried  to  conform  to  its  spirit  as  near 
as  possible.  Upon  that  sacred  volume  I rest  my  hope 
for  eternal  salvation,  through  the  merits  and  blood 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Cnrist.”  No- 
thing further  was  said  upon  the  subject. 

Friday,  May  30. — The  General  passed  a bad  night, 
no  sleep — extremely  feeble  this  morning.  Mr.  Healy. 
with  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  General,  was 
enabled  to  finish  the  portrait  on  which  he  labored 
with  great  care.  It  was  presented  to  the  General. 
After  examining  It  for  some  minutes,  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  Healy,  “I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  you  stand  at 
the  head  of  your  profession;  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  my  own  likeness,  I can  safely  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  my  family;  this  is  the  best  thai  has  been 
taken.  1 feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
very  great  labor  and  care  you  have  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  it.”  The  family  were  all  highly  grati- 
fied with  its  faithfulness.  I consider  it  the  most  per- 
fect representation  1 have  ever  seen,  giving  rather 
the  remains  of  the  heroic  personage,  than  the  lull 
life  that  made  him  the  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  spirit  and  energy,  with  a slender  frame,  the 
world  ever  saw. 

At  9 o’clock,  as  is  the  custom,  all  the  General’s 
family — except  the  few  who  take  their  turn  to  watch 
by  his  side — took  their  leave  of  him.  Each  of  the 
family  approached  him,  received  his  blessing,  bid 
him  farewell,  kissed  him  as  it  would  seem  an  eternal 
good  night — for  he  would  say,  my  work  is  done  for 
life.  After  his  family  retires,  it  is  touching  to  wit- 
ness this  heroic  man,  who  has  faced  every  danger 
with  unyielding  front,  offer  up  his  prayer  for  those 
whom  Providence  has  committed  to  his  care:  that 
Heaven  would  protect  and  prosper  them  when  he  is 
no  more — praying  still  more  fervently  to  God  for  the 
preservation  of  his  country,  of  the  Union,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  all  foreign  influence 
and  invasion — tendering  his  forgiveness  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  gratitude  to  God  for  his  support  and 
success  through  a long  life,  and  for  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer. 

The  General  exerts  himself  to  discharge  every 
duty,  and  with  all  his  anxious  care  that  is  possible; 
but  his  debility,  and  the  unremitting  anguish  he  suf- 
fers, has  almost  extinguished  every  power  except 
that  of  his  intellect.  Occasionally  his  distress  pro- 
duces spasmodic  affections;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  paroxysm  of  pain,  not  a murmur,  not  even  a 
groan  escapes  his  lips.  Great  and  just  in  life,  calm 
and  resigned  in  death. 

Saturday, May  30. — The  General  passed  a distress- 
ed night;  no  sleep — extreme  debility  this  morning. 


entirely  ceased.  This  was  followed  by  loss  oflattended  with  increased  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
appetite  and  constant  nausea  and  prostration. — land  all  his  limbs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  He 


ripe  old  age  he  quietly  and  calmly  breathed  his  last,iThis  change  took  place  early  in  April;  and  aboutfsaid,  “l  hope  God  will  grant  me  patience  to  submit 
having  made  his  peace  with  his  God  and  laid  up  forlthe  first  of  May  a diarrhoea  commenced,  whichlto  his  holy  will;  He  does  all  things  well,  and  blessed 
himself  an  imperishable  treasure  in  Heaven.  Monomnri  ♦/-»  tLnootor.  *-»  j;nr.ni.,t:n«  nnu:^®Ko  ti»o  Vw-Jw  onri  rworoifiii  nnmp.,,  TTic  Rihip  ie 


seemed  to  threaten  an  immediate  dissolution.  Thisjgbe  His  holy  and  merciful  name.”  His  Bible  is 
continued  for  a few  days  with  great  suffering,  butfalways  near  him;  if  he  is  in  his  chair  it  is  on  the 
fortunately  reduced  the  swelling  of  the  whole  sys-gtable  by  his  side;  when  propped  up  in  bed,  that  sa- 
teen. The  abatement  of  the  diarrhoea  was  succeed-lcred  volume  is  laid  by  him,  and  he  often  reads  it.- — 
ed  by  the  swelling  in  all  parts;  with  violent  pain  and  f He  has  no  power,  and  is  lifted  in  and  out  of  his  sit- 


Funeral  of  General  Jackson.  The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  last  ceremonies  over  the 
tomb  of  General  Jackson  is  from  the  letter  of  a gen- 
tleman in  Nashville  addressed  to  another  in  this  city:?extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  when  nature  would  S ting  posture  in  bed  to  the  same  posture  in  his  chair. 

f Wmhincrtnn  T Th inn  ^again  relieve  itself  as  above  described.  Bltfrifhirtnr  /-on  pypppH  thp  f»ffpptinnntp.  nnrp.  vionlanr.ft. 


[ Washington  Union. 
Nashville,  June  10,  1845. 
‘My  dear  sir:  I have  just  returned  from  the  Her 


’Nothing  can  exceed  the  affectionate  care,  vigilance, 
Thursday,  May  29—  Gen.  Jackson  is  rather  more|and  never-ceasing  efforts  of  his  pious  and  devoted 
comfortable,  having  obtained  from  opiates  some|family  to  administer  to  his  relief;  and  yet,  in  the 
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Jane  1. — “This  day,”  the  General  said,  “is  the 
holy  Sabbath,  ordained  by  God,  and  set  apart  to  be 
devoted  to  his  worship  and  praise.  I always  attend- 
ed service  at  church  when  1 could;  but  now  I can  go 
no  more.”  He  desired  the  family  to  go,  as  nvtny  as 
could,  and  charged  them  to  continue  the  education 
of  the  poor  at  the  Sunday  school.  This  new  system 
of  instruction,  he  said,  which  blended  the  duties  of 
religion  with  those  of  humanity,  he  considered  of 
vast  importance;  and  spoke  with  an  emphasis  which 
showed  his  anxiety  to  impress  it  on  the  family.  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Adams,  regularly  at- 
tended to  their  instructions  on  the  Sabbath.  A part 
of  the  family  went  to  church.  The  General  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  said,  “this  is  apparently  the 
last  Sabbath  I shall  be  with  you.  God’s  will  be  done; 
lie  is  kind,  and  merciful.”  The  General’s  look  is 
often  fixed  with  peculiar  affection  on  his  grand 
daughter,  Rachel,  named  after  his  wife,  so  beloved, 
and  whose  memory  he  has  so  tenderly  cherished. — 
The  young  Rachel  has  all  the  lovely  and  amiable 
qualities  for  which  the  elder,  Mrs.  Jackson,  was  so 
remarkable. 

Monday , Jane  2. — The  General  passed  a bad  night. 
No  sleep.  An  evident  increase  of  water  on  the 
chest.  He  read  many  letters,  as  usual.  Some  of 
them  were  from  persons  of  whom  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, asking  for  autographs,  and  making  other  re- 
quests. The  letters  were  opened  by  some  of  the 
family.  Mrs.  Jackson  or  Mrs.  Adams  were  almost 
constantly  with  him.  He  looked  over  them;  those 
of  importance  were  opened  and  read.  Among  them 
was  one  from  Major  Donelson,  charge  de  affaires  to 
Texas,  giving  an  account  of  the  almost  incredible 
proceedings  of  the  British  agent,  Elliott,  to  prevent 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  The 
General  said,  “we  have  made  a disgraceful  sacrifice 
of  our  territory:  an  important  portion  of  our  country 
was  given  away  to  England  without  a shadow  of  title 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  admissions  of  the  English  ministers  on  referring, 
in  Parliament,  to  the  King’s  map,  on  which  the  true 
boundaries  were  delineated,  and  of  which  they  were 
apprised  when  urging  their  demands. 

“Right  on  the  side  of  the  American  people,  and 
firmness  in  maintaining  it,  he  continued,  with  trust 
in  God  alone,  will  secure  to  them  the  integrity  of  the 
possessions  of  which  the  British  government  would 
now  deprive  them.  I am  satisfied  that  they  will  as- 
sert and  vindicate  what  justice  awards  them;  and 
that  no  part  of  our  territory  or  country  will  ever  be 
submitted  to  any  arbitration  but  of  the  cannon’s 
mouth.” 

He  felt  grateful  to  a mercifnl  Providence,  that  had 
always  sustained  him  through  all  his  struggles,  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  continued  independence  and 
prosperity  of  his  beloved  country,  and  that  he  could 
now  give  up  his  stewardship,  and  resign  his  breath  to 
God  who  gave  it;  with  the  cheering  reflection  that 
the  country  was  now  settled  dovvn  upon  a firm,  de- 
mocratic basis;  that  the  rights  of  the  laboring’ 
classes  were  respected  and  protected,  (for,  he  adds, 
it  is  from  them  that  the  country  derives  all  its  pros- 
perity and  greatness),  and  to  them  we  must  ever 
look  to  defend  our  soil  when  invaded.  “They  have 
never  refused.  No,  sir,  and  never  will.  Give  them 
an  honest  government,  freedom  from  monopolies  and 
privileged  classes,  and  hard  money — not  paper — 
currency  for  their  hard  labor,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

Jil  2 o'clock,  p.  in-,  his  distress  became  suddenly 
very  great,  and  the  water  increasing  to  an  alarming 
extent, — an  express  was  sent  to  Nashville,  twelve 
miles,  for  surgical  aid.  An  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Esselman  with  success; much  water  was  taken 
from  his  abdomen,  which  produced  great  relief, 
although  extreme  prostration. 

Tuesday,  Jane  3d. — Much  distress  through  the  night. 
Opiates  were  freely  administered,  but  sleep  appear- 
ed to  have  passed  from  him.  Calm  and  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Redeemer;  and  prayed 
to  God  to  sustain  him  in  this  hour  of  dissolution. 

dll  10  «.  m. — Doctors  Robinson  and  Walters  ar- 
rived from  Nashville.  Dr.  Esselman  having  remain- 
ed with  the  General  through  the  night,  a consulta- 
tion was  held,  and  all  that  had  been  done  was  ap- 
proved; and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  conform  to ! 
the  General’s  temporary  wants. 

dll  4 p.  m. — I left  his  house  for  home.  He  ex- 
pressed great  solicitude  in  my  behalf,  but  I was  si- 
lent; the  scene  was  too  affecting;  and  l left  this  aged 
soldier,  statesman,  and  Christian  patriot,  with  all  the 
pious  and  hospitable  inmates  of  the  Hermitage,  with- 
out the  power  of  saying  farewell. 

Yours,  truly,  WILLIAM  TYACK, 

To  Paul  T.  E.  Hubles,  Esq.,  City  of  New-  York. 

Healt’s  portrait  of  gem.  Jacksom.  Mr.  Healy, 
the  artist  sent  to  this  country  by  Louis  Philippe,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  portraits  ofsoraeof  themostdis- 
tinguished  citizens,  had  finished  his  portrait  of  gen. 


Jackson  but  a day  or  two  before  the  decease  of  that 
venerable  patriot  and  statesman.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
a fine  specimen  of  art,  and  as  a faithful  picture,  de- 
cidedly the  best  that  has  ever  been  taken.  It  re- 
presents him,  indeed,  as  on  the  verge  of  existence — 
the  complexion  bloodless — the  eye  calm,  without 
fire — without  passion — the  form  and  figure  bent  and 
emaciated — the  countenance  placid,  though  much 
shrunk  from  its  former  proportions,  giving  to  the 
face  a more  elongated  appearance,  and  to  the  fore- 
head a little  more  of  relative  elevation  than  appears 
in  tiie  paintings  hitherto  made  of  him.  The  abund- 
ance of  his  snow-white  hair  is  most  naturally  and 
impressively  represented  without  any  precision  of 
adjustment;  and  his  dress,  though  rich  and  after  his 
habitual  mode,  is  without  that  attention  to  detail  and 
order,  which  we  look  for  in  health.  It  is  Mr.  Hca- 
ly’s  intention  also,  to  take  a copy  from  the  most  ap- 
proved portrait  of  gen.  Jackson,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  selected  a 
painting  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late 
major  Rutledge,  which  was  taken  in  1824. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Louis  McLane,  of  Maryland,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vice  Edward  Eve- 
rett, recalled . 

Samuel  W.  Spencer,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Apalachicola,  Florida,  vice  Hiram  Nourse,  resigned. 

Ezra  Chesebro,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut,  vice  Giles  R.  Hallam,  resigned. 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  resigned. 

Isaac  A.  Hedges,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  vice  Oliver  Harris, 
removed. 

Thomas  J.  Gantt,  attorney  for  the  United  States 
for  tiie  district  of  Missouri,  vice  Wm.  H.  McPherson, 
removed. 

E-lward  W.  Green,  deputy  postmaster  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass,  vice  Simeon  Baily,  removed. 

Wilson  Knott,  deputy  postmaster  at  Newark,  N. 
Jersey,  vicp  John  J.  Plume,  removed. 

Mission  to  England.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  offi- 
cial appointments,  that  Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
timore, formerly  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  is  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Everett,  our  present  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  who  is  recalled. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  this,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  important  appointments  within  the  gift 
of  the  president,  has,  since  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  been  refused,  certainly  by 
Mr.  Pickens,  Mr.  Elmore,  and  it  is  believed,  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  also,  of  South  Carolina,  and,  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  McLane,  it  is  un- 
derstood, accepts  the  appointment  and  will  proceed 
on  the  mission  at  an  early  day,  say  about  the  middle 
of  July. 

Mr.  McLane  having  been  for  many  years  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  having  filled  many  important  sta- 
tions, is  far  from  being  unknown,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Europe.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a 
representative  of  the  state  of  Delaware  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a 
decided  federalist,  in  1820,  re-elected  in  1822,  and 
again  in  subsequent  years.  He  continued  to  adhere 
to  that  party,  and  zealously  to  advocate  tiie  princi- 
ples and  the  men  of  that  party,  as  long  as  it  conti- 
nued organized  in  opposition  the  republican  party. 

When  the  election  of  president  devolved  upon  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  1825,  Mr.  McLane  cast 
the  vote  of  the  state  of  Delaware  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  in  opposition  to  both  General  Jackson  and 
John  Quincy  Adams;  there  being  no  federal  candi- 
date before  congress  for  the  presidency  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

In  1829,  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  by  General 
Jackson,  minister  to  London,  from  which  station  he 
was  recalled  in  1831,  to  fill  the  station  of  secretary 
of  tiie  treasury  and  officiate  as  one  of  Gen’l.  Jack- 
son’s new  cabinet,  his  previous  cabinet  having  been 
entirely  broken  up  in  the  celebrated  dispute  in  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  at  issue.  The 
former  preserved  the  confidence  of  General  Jack- 
son,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McLane  at 
tiie  cuurt  of  St.  James,  whilst  Mr.  Calhoun  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  private  life. 

It  was  as  minister  at  London,  that  Mr.  McLane 
received  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  then  secre- 
tary of  stale,  the  celebrated  instructions,  to  so- 
licit a renewal  of  negotiations  with  the  British  min- 
istry for  a commercial  treaty,  for  issuing  of  which 
instructions,  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination  as  minis- 
ter to  London  was  subsequently  negatived  by  the  U- 
States  senate,  and  he  had  t“ 


son  and  his  parly,  in  order  to  sustain  their  measures 
in  the  affair,  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  vice  presidency,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently elected,  and  in  1832,  from  the  charge  of 
the  treasury  department,  Mr.  McLane,  who  had 
obeyed  the  said  instructions,  and  negotiated  the  trea- 
ty, (a  treaty  which  we  believe  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  upon  the  whole,  adverse  rather  than 
friend  !y  to  the  interests  of  this  country,)  was  called  to 
succeed  Mr.  Livingston  as  secretary  of  state  and 
first  member  of  General  Jackson’s  cabinet. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  McLane  again  to  the 
court  of  London,  may  induce  some  curiosity  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  recur  to  these  ce- 
lebrated instructions.  The  correspondence  in  which 
they  are  embraced  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  Niles’  National  Register  of  that  period. 
Without  room  at  present  for  copious  extracts,  we 
annex  the  pith  of  what  vve  believe  was  urged  at  the 
time  as  objectionable. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane, 
dated  July  20,  1829,  after  recapitulating  the  antece- 
dent negotiations  respecting  the  West  India  trade  and 
the  relations  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  expressing  his 
“regret”  that  “the  United  States  had  too  lone  and 
too  tenaciously  resisted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
impose  protecting  duties  on  her  colonies,”  proceeded 
to  express  the  grounds  of  the  confident  anticipation 
entertained  that  the  British  government  would  assent 
to  the  so  called  “adjustment”  proposed  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane’s  mission.  “To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration,” (says  Mr.  Van  Buren)  as  the  cause  of 
forfeiture  of  privileges  which  would  otherwise  be 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and 
could  not  fail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensibility.” — . 
He  adds,  “you  cannot  press  this  view  too  earnestly 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  British  ministry.  It 
has  bearings  and  relations  beyond  the  immediate 
question  under  discussion.”  * * * “He 

makes  this  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.” * * * “I  will  add  nothing  as 

to  the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings  that  find 
their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  (the  U.  S.) 
government  to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the 
present  conduct  of  Great  Britain.”  * * * 

“If  however  they  are  not  prepared  to  take  this 
ground  but  suffer  themselves  to  desire  that  the  U. 
States  should,  in  expiation  of  supposed  past  en- 
croachments be  driven  to  tiie  necessity  of  retracing 
their  legislative  steps  without  knowledge  of  its  effect, 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  indulgence  of  Great 
Britain,  they  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  extreme” 
&c.,  &c.  p.  368,  vol.  39. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  5th  August,  1828,  suggests 
to  Mr.  McLane  “tiie  importance  of  his  putting  the 
British  government  formally,  but  fully  and  early  in 
possession  of  his  (Mr.  McLane’s)  views  upon  his 
instructions  and  the  rumors  and  speculations  that 
had  appeared  respecting  them.” 

Mr.  McLane  accordingly  proposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  tiie  West  India  trade,  that  “1/ie  U. 
States  should  now  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
act  of  parliament  of  July  5,  1825,”  (see  his  despatch 
of  December  12,  1829,  to  Lord  Aberdeen)  “by  an  ex- 
press law  opening  their  ports  for  the  admission  of 
Britisl)  vessels,  suspending  the  alien  duties  on  Bri- 
tish vessels  and  cargoes,  and  abolishing  the  restric- 
tions in  tiie  act  of  congress  of  1823,  to  the  direct  in- 
tercourse between  tiie  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies;  and  that  such  a law  should  bo  immediately 
followed  by  a revocation  of  the  British  order  in 
council  of  27th  July,  1326,”  kc. 

Lord  Aberdeen  in  giving  the  assent  of  the  British 
government  to  those  overtures,  says  that  as  Mr.  McL. 
announced  the  readiness  and  desire  of  the  American 
government  “to  comply  with  tiie  conditions  of  the 
act  of  parliament  of  1825,”  and  also  that  the  claims 
advanced  in  justification  of  the  omission  of  the  U. 
States  to  embrace  the  offers  of  this  country  (Great 
Britain)  have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  urged 
them,  and  have  received  no  sanction  from  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  as  the  American  congress 
also  at  the  same  session,  had  passed  an  act  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  suspended  intercourse  upon 
certain  terms  and  conditions;  therefore,”  &c. 

The  president’s  proclamation  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  West  India  ports  under  the  treaty 
thus  obtained,  is  dated  October  5th,  1830.  Hezekiah 
Niles’  remarks  upon  the  occasion,  “Better  shut  than 
open5’  on  such  terms,  he  excepts  to  Mr.  McLane’s 
letters  and  earnestness  on  the  occasion  “running  into 
entreaty,”  as  not  at  all  to  his  taste. 

The  language  used  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  McLane  in  the  correspondence,  was  se- 
verely commented  Upon  in  congress,  as  being  exj 
ceedingly  humiliating  to  this  country.  Of  ro  m 

both  were  warm)"  dart.--*-1  M 
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Whilst  Mr.  McLane  remained  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, if  we  mistake  not,  he  continued  to  be  an 
advocate  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  when  the  deposits  were  re- 
moved, and  differed  with  President  Jackson  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety  of  that  measure. 

In  June  1834,  Mr.  McLane  resigned  the  state  de 
partment,  and  returned  to  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

In  May  1835,  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  of 
N.  Jersey,  with  a liberal  salary,  say  §6000  per  annum. 

This  appointment,  wasannounced  by  the  two  lead- 
ing administration  papers  of  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  time,  the  capitalists  of  which  city  were  the 
efficient  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  said  canal  and 
bank,  and  to  the  trade  of  which  city  the  canal  was 
expected  to  greatly  contribute. 

From  Ihe  Times,  May  1835. 

“There  is  a card  in  our  paper  of  to-day  from  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  conveying  a 
well  merited  tribute  to  their  late  president,  James 
B.  Murray,  esq.  To  his  indefatigable  exertions  and 
wise  management  may,  in  no  sljght  degree,  be  as- 
cribed the  prosperous  condition  of  the  company,  and 
he  retires  with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  its 
members. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  that  a board 
of  new  directors  has  been  chosen,  comprising  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  city  for  character  and  wealth. 
They  have  been  fortunate  enough  also  in  the  choice 
of  a successor  to  their  late  president.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane, esq.  formerly  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  there  can  be  no 
man  with  higher  qualifications  for  that  particular 
trust.  With  a powerful  and  sagacious  mind,  ac- 
customed to  the  direction  of  financial  affairs  on  an 
extensive  scale,  through  business  habits,  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  universal  confidence  and  respect,  he 
has  every  requisite  for  the  management  of  an  insttu- 
tion  of  such  magnitude.  That  such  a man  comes  to 
reside  among  us  is  a source  of  gratification.  We 
trust  that  he  w ill  find  this  honorable,  though  com- 
paratively private  station,  as  profitable  and  more 
agreable  than  the  thorny  paths  of  political  great- 
ness.” 

From  the  Evening  Post 

“The  Times  of  this  morning  pronounces  the  fore- 
going extravagant  puff  on  Jas.  B.  Murray  and  Louis 
McLane.  Of  the  truth  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Murray  the  public  may  easily  judge  when  we  in- 
form them  that  lie  teas  lured  to  resign,  and  a large  sum 
was  paid  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  stockholders 
who  have  recently  been  speculating  in  Morris  canal 
stock.  Of  the  value  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  McLane  our  democratic  readers  will  form  a 
just  estimate  when  they  consider  that  this  is  the  man 
who  opposed  the  policy  of  president  Jackson  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  States  bank,  and  believed  that  a i 
recharter  of  that  institution  was  necessary  to  the , 
existence  of  the  government.  There  is  another  small 
circumstance  which  may  help  them  to  decide  whe- 
ther Mr.  McLane  deserves  the  high  flown  compli- 
ments of  the  times  or  not — we  mean  his  double-deal- 
ing towards  this  canal — his  poor  quibbling  letter  to 
Samuel  Swartwout,  which  was  intended  to  pass  as  a 
denial  that  he  had  had  any  connection  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  Evening  Fost  with  regard  to 
the  duplicity  of  Samuel  Swartwout  on  the  custom 
house  question;  whereas  the  article  referred  to  was 
written  at  his  own  request  through  Mr.  R.  M.  Blatch- 
ford,and  afterwards  pronounced  by  him  strictly  ac- 
curate in  every  particular.  No  man  of  honor  would 
have  been  guilty  of  such  evasive  conduct.” 

Mr.  McLane  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Morris  Canal  Company,  until  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
Company.  The  Canal  and  Banking  Company  was 
found,  after  he  left,  to  be  exceedingly  involved. — 
Much  censure  was  uttered,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  to  say  against  whom,  or  how  deservedly. 
The  whole  concern  had  ultimately  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion. It  is  now  in  new  hands,  under  new  auspices, 
and  in  favorable  operation,  we  believe. 

Mr.  McLane  has  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany with  a capacity  which  wins  for  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Baltimoreans,  to  which  city  the  said  Rail 
Road  mainly  belongs,  and  to  the  no  less  annoyance  of 
a rival  enterprize,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
which  is  principally  owned  by  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  which,  after  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  some  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  completing  it  to  the  miner- 
al regions  of  Alleghany,  has  been  and  is  yet  paralyzed 
for  want  of  about  one  and  a quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  sum  would  enable  the  company  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  principal  trade,  forsake  of  which 
the  undertaking  was  commenced,  and  for'wantof 
which,  all  that  has  been  expended  is  comparatively 
useless,  and  th6  people  of  the  state  are  taxed  for 


the  payment  of  the  interest  which  accumulates.  The 
President  of  the  Canal  Company,  countenanced  by 
acts  passed  by  the  last  legislature  with  a view  to 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  is  busily  employed,  en- 
deavoring to  inspire  sufficient  confidence  amongst 
capitalists,  to  enable  him  to  recommence  construc- 
tion. Something  was  said  in  a late  Frederick  or 
Alleghany  paper,  of  his  going  to  England,  with 
offers  believed  to  be  far  superior  to  those  which  en- 
abled the  Illinois  canal  to  command  a larger  sum  in 
that  market  than  is  required  by  this  Canal  Company. 
The  interests  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  by  a large 
majority  of  its  citizens,  are  supposed  to  be  averse  to 
the  completion  of  the  canal  at  all,  on  account  of  its 
being  a rival  to  their  own  Rail  Road.  The  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  McLane  is  dreaded  by  the  canal  folks, 
as  being  deadly  hostile  to  their  enterprize.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  McLane’s 
appointment  as  Minister  to  London,  it  was  announced 
in  the  Baltimore  papers — we  know  not  by  what  au- 
thority, but  it  was  simultaneously  announced — that 
Mr.  McLane  would,  whilst  acting  as  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  London,  retain,  notwithstanding, 
the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
company.  Unless  Mr.  President  Coale,  of  the 
Canal  Company,  can  induce  the  government  to  object 
to  this  arrangement,  (as  it  seems  a somewhat  similar 
arrangement  has  been  objected  to  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Van  Ness  on  the 
1st  July  ensuing,  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  who  had  arranged,  whilst  acting  as  Col- 
lector, to  retain  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  Ame- 
rica, but  which  arrangement  is  objected  to  at  head 
quarters,  we  understand;)  unless,  we  say,  President 
Coale  can  effect  a similar  veto  upon  President  Mc- 
Lane’s arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  Company,  he  will  be  apt  to  find  him  a 
very  “ troublesome  customer,'1'’  in  the  British  capital,  if 
the  contest  between  the  two  companies  in  question, 
is  to  be  removed  from  our  own  borders  to  the  Eng- 
lish capital.  The-  one  has  less  experience — the 
other  is  a veteran  diplomatist,  and  financier.* 

During  Mr.  McLane’s  residence  in  Maryland,  we 
believe,  he  has  not  been  prominent  in  the  political 
contests.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  he 
acted  with  the  whigs,  and  supported  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  in  1840,  and  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844. 

But  quitting  this  by-play, — or  sort  of  under-plot, 
which  the  publications  alluded  to  led  us  to  notice  as 
possibly  contemplated  in  this  mission,  we  return  to 
notice  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McLane  in  his  more 
important  character,  as  the  representative  of  our  go- 
vernment at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Our  first  impression  was,  that  Mr.  McL.  was  to 
go  out  in  the  character  of  resident  minister,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Everett,  and  that  the  Oregon  negotia- 
tion would  still  be  conducted  at  Washington  be- 
tween Mr.  Pakenham,  and  the  secretary  of  state. — 
Whilst  that  negotiation  was  yet  pending  at  Washing- 
ton, it  would  seem  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  minister 
who  had  been  sent  to  this  country  expressly  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  conducting  it  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  for  our  government  to  despatch  a 
minister  to  England  with  instructions  to  remove  the 
negotiation  to  that  capital.  Whether  from  the  intima- 
tion given  in  the  Union,  the  official  journal,  implying 

*Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Afier  placing  the 
above  article  in  type,  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of  Thursday 
evening  comes  to  hand,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  held  this  mornin?,  when  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane, the  president  of  the  company,  tendering  his  re- 
signation of  that  office,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  min- 
ister to  England,  which  appointment  he  had  accept- 
ed. 

The  Patriot  adds: — 

“The  communication  having  been  read,  a preamble 
and  resolutions  were  proposed,  stating  the  regret  of  the 
board  at  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  McLane  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  company,  the  hope  that  the  withdrawal 
would  be  temporary,  and  declined  to  accept  of  the  resig- 
nation for  the  present, — and  that  a president  pro  tempore 
be  appointed. 

These  resolutions  having  been  adopted,  an  election 
was  entered  into  for  president  pro  tern,  and  Col.  Win. 
Cooke,  chosen.  Col.  Cooke,  being  present  at  the  board, 
rose,  and  after  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him,  stated  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  accept  of  the  trust,  in  consequence  of  its  too 
great  interference  with  his  private  business,  and  there- 
fore declined. 

Another  election  was  then  held,  and  Sami.  .Tones,  Jr. 
Esq.  was  chosen.  In  a few  appropriate  remarks  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  appointment,  and  will  immediately  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

We  congratulate  the  directors  and  the  stockholders 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose  business  habits, 
talents,  and  industry,  are  guarantees  that  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  the  president  of  the  company  will  be  well 
discharged.” 


that  Mr.  McLane  is  going  to  London,  charged  with  a 
negotiation  of  the  Oregon  dispute,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  negotiation  at  Washington  has  termi- 
nated unfavorably,  and  that  Mr.  McLane  is  to  at- 
tempt a renewal  of  that  negotiation  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
British  government,  under  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  instruc- 
tions, above  referred  to,  to  renew  negotiations 
when  he  formerly  represented  this  country  at  that 
court — or  whether  new  “commejftfl  arrangements” 
with  the  British  government  are  intended  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Oregon  negotiations  thus  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  McLane,  we  are  left  for  the  present 
to  conjecture.  The  inquiry  however  is  full  of  pro- 
found interest. 

All  Aback!  Why  how  is  this?  The  official  jour- 
nal by  its  announcement  a day  or  two  since,  starts 
us  off  all  round  the  compass,  trying  to  conjecture 
the  motive  for  despatching  Mr.  McLane  to  England, 
charged  with  negotiations  relative  to  Oregon,  whilst 
Mr.  Pakenham  is  yet  at  Washington,  sent  there 
by  his  government  with  special  reference  to  that  ne- 
gotiation,— and  our  article  is  no  sooner  in  form,  as 
above,  and  lo!  the  wind  chops  round  and  s*?e  are 
brought  up  all  standing,  by  the  following  paragraph, 
from  the  same  authority.  The  Washington  Union, 
now  says: 

“We  understand  the  negotiation  about  Oregon  has 
not  been,  and  will  not  probably  be,  transferred  to 
London.  Why  should  it  be?  Cannot  an  accom- 
plished minister  plenipotentiary  be  sent  to  London, 
without  devolving  every  negotiation  into  his  hands?” 

True  enough; — we  have  asked  ourselves  over  and 
over  the  same  question,  “why  should  it  be!” 

That  others  understood  the  official  announcement 
of  Mr.  McLane’s  appointment,  and  the  comments  of 
the  Union,  and  otherssemi-officialjournals  thereon, 
as  wc  did,  is  certain.  The  Baltimore  Patriot  of  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  quoting  the  above  paragraph 
from  the  Union,  adds: 

“If  we  understand  this  contradiction  aright,  the 
appointment  of  iMr.  McLane  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Oregon  question,  the  discussion  of  which  is  to  be 
continued  at  Washington  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Pakenham. 

“Of  course  we  know  nothing  of  the  present  state 
of  the  correspondence  between  those  gentlemen — 
whether  they  are  far  off' from,  or  near  to,  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter — but  the  announcement  of  the 
Union  that  Mr.  McLane’s  appointment  had  no  refe- 
rence to  the  question,  will  disappoint  the  public  wish, 
and  cause  apprehensions  to  be  felt  for  the  result— a 
disappointment  very  natural  when  the  terms  in  which 
the  Union  announced  Mr.  McLane’s  appointment  are 
considered — wherein  reference  was  made  to  his  or- 
thodoxy on  ‘great  questions,’  and  ‘in  none  more  so 
than  on  the  important  questions  of  Texas  and  Ore- 
gon.’ The  mention  of  Oregon  in  this  connection, 
was  taken  by  the  public,  as  an  avowal  of  the  truth 
of  the  Union,  that  the  appointment  was  made  speci- 
ally with  a view  to  the  transfer  of  the  Oregon  dis- 
cussion lo  London.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  only  a careless  use  ol  words  by  the  Union,  and 
that  so  far  from  the  appointment  having  been  made 
with  this  view,  that  discussion  is  to  be  continued  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  McLane  is  to  go  out  to  Eng- 
land, charged  only  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
mission.  We  regret  this,  and  so,  we  are  confident, 
will  the  people  oi  the  country.” 

This  from  the  Patriot,  is  certainly  very  complimen- 
tary to  Mr.  McLane; — but  is  it  not  so,  unfortunately, 
at  the  expense  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  Oregon 
negotiation  has  been  confided,  now  at  Washington, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  the  public  being  yet 
informed,  whose  capacity  or  disposition  as  to  the  pre- 
mises, ought  not  to  be  subjected  lo  so  unkind  an  in- 
sinuation as  the  above  article  might  be  construed  to 
convey? 

The  proceedings  of  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at  their  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, already  noticed,  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
also  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  McLane 
was  orly  to  be  absent  on  a special  mission,  not  to  re- 
main as  a resident  minister  in  London. 

The  Richmond  Whig,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane’s appointment,  says:  “The  appointment,  we 
think,  is  fortunate  and  judicious.  Mr.  McLane  is 
experienced,  moderate,  learned,  sagacious,  and  in- 
defatigable, skilful,  and  adroit.  He  has  been  in  Eng- 
land in  a diplomatic  capacity  before,  and  this  is  not 
without  its  value.  He  is  no  intemperate  partizan 
and  has  no  monomanias  in  politics.  He  will  regulate 
his  conduct  by  good  sense,  and  not  by  any  fantastic 
standard.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  says:  “Mr.  McLane  is 
a man  of  character,  ability,  and  experience  as  a 
minister.  He  was  once  a member  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
cabinet,  and  has  also  represented  this  country  at  the 
court  of  St.  James.  The  selection,  under  all  cir- 
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cumstances,  appears  to  us  judicious;  and  a guaran- 
tee as  vyell  that  the  honor  of  the  country  will  be 
fully  maintained,  as  that  the  blessings  of  peace  will 
be  duly  appreciated  in  all  negotiations  in  which  Mr. 
McLane  may  take  a part.” 

Diplomatic.  Charge  d'  affairs  to  Austria.  Wm.  H. 
Stiles,  esq.  who  succeeds  Mr.  Jenifer,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
sailed  on  board  the  ship  Alliance  from  the  port  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  9th  instant,  for  Liverpool, 
on  his  mission  to  Austria. 

The  tobacco  interest  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
long  struggle,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a minister 
to  Austria,  with  a hope  of  operating  gradually  upon 
that  and  other  continental  powers,  some  ameliora- 
tion of  their  heavy  tariff  upon  tobacco  from  this 
country.  Mr.  Jenifer,  our  late  minister  to  Austria, 
urged  the  subject  with  ardor  and  ability,  if  not  with 
success.  But  before  ar.y  thing  material  is  affected  he 
is  succeeded  by  a gentleman  from  the  south  with  the 
cotton  interest  more  immediately  in  view  perhaps. 

Treasury  department,  June  14,  1845. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  interest  on  the  U. 
States  loans  of  1842  and  1843,  payable  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  next,  will  be  paid  at  the  following  deposito- 
ries, viz: 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bank  of  Metropolis; 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  Bank; 

Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Bank; 

New  York,  Bank  of  America; 

Boston,  Merchants’  Bank. 

R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  gulf  squadron.  It  is  is  stated  that  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  return  to  Galveston  of  the  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, without  having  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  27th  ultimo — 1 
viz.  a cruise  of  observation  along  the  Mexican  coast  j 
— was  the  illness  of  Mr.  Wickli'iee,  the  late  post- 
master general,  who  was  on  board  the  Princeton, 
and  who  suffered  so  severely  from  sickness  that  it 
was  necessary  to  lend  him  at  Yelasco.  PI  is  health, 
however,  has  since  become  completely  restored. 

[JTut.  Ini. 

The  franking  privilege,  &c.  The  privilege  of 
franking  is  so  much  modified  and  reduced  by  the 
last  post  office  law,  which  goes  into  operation  on  the 
1st  July,  that  it  has  become  a question  whether  of- 
ficers have  the  former  unqualified  power  at  present 
allowed  to  them,  and  how  far  it  is  reserved  to  them. 
With  the  view  of  ascerntaining  the  extent  of  the 
privilege  allowed  by  the  law,  we  have  mounted  up 
to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  now  lay  be- 
fore the  public  the  result  of  our  investigations,  in 
the  following  comprehensive  table.  [Union. 

The  franking  privilege  as  regulated  by  the  act  of  the  3d 

March , 1845,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  July  next. 

1.  The  president,  ex-presidents,  and  Mrs.  Madi- 
sion  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  retain  the  franking  privilege 
as  regulated  by  former  laws. 

2.  The  vice  president,  members  of  congress,  and 
delegates  from  territories. 

May  transmit  public  documents  free  during  their 
official  terms; 

May  send  and  receive  free , letters,  newspapers,  or 
packets,  weighing  under  two  ounces,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress,  and  for  thirty  days  before  the  com- 
mencement and  thirty  days  after  til#  close  of  any 
session; 

May  receive  letters  free,  not  weighing  over  two 
ounces,  during  the  recess.  This  does  not  include  the 
interval  from  the  close  of  one  congress  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next, 

May  transmit  free  written  letters  from  themselves  the 
whole  year — that  13,  from  sixty  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  session  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  congress. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives 

May  send  free  public  documents  during  their  official 
terms; 

May  send  and  receive  free  letters, 'newspapers  and 
packages,  not  weighing  over  two  ounces,  during  the 
session  of  congress,  and  for  thirty  days  before  and 
after; 

May  send  free  letters  written  by  themselves  (luring 
their  official  terms. 

4.  The  governors  of  states  may  send  free  the  laws, 
records  and  documents  of  the  legislature  to  the  go- 
vernors of  other  states. 

5.  The  three  assistant  postmasters  general 

May  send  free  letters,  packages,  or  other  matters 
relating  exclusively  to  their  official  duties  or  the  bu- 
siness of  the  post  office  department; 

May  receive  ail  such  letters  and  documents  as  relate 
to  tbeirovvn  duties  or  that  of  the  department,  and 
have  the  postages  remitted  at  the  city  post  office. 


6.  Deputy  postmasters  may  send  free  all  such  let- 
ters and  packages  as  may  relate  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  may  have  al- 
lowed all  postages  paid  or  charged  to  them  in  the 
settlement  of  their  accounts. 

7.  Exchange  newspapers  between  editors  pass 
free. 

8.  Editors  or  publishers  of  newspapers  may  send 
their  papers  free  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  of 
publication. 

9.  Communications  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
government,  heretofore  having  the  franking  privi- 
lege, touching  the  business  of  their  respective  of- 
fices, are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  pro- 
vided for  their  offices,  or  out  of  the  treasury. 

THE  NAVY. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &C.  JuNE  13. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  J.  S.  Whittle  detached 
from  the  schooner  Flirt,  when  a successor  reports, 
and  to  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  for  temporary 
duty. 

Assistant  surgeon  O.  F.  Baxter  to  the  Flirt. 

Lieut.  W.  13.  Beverly  detached  from  receiving 
ship  at  Boston,  and  leave  three  months. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  ORDERS,  &C. 

Surgeon  James  Cornick,  leave  from  Norfolk  yard 
till  1st  October. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Flagg,  to  take  passage  in  the  South- 
ampton, for  duty  in  the  African  squadron. 

Lieut.  G.  G.  Williamson,  detached  from  ordinary, 
Norfolk,  waiting  orders  on  the  1st  July  next. 

Lieut.  B.  W.  Hunter,  to  ordinary  at  Norfolk,  by 
1st  July  next. 

Texas  mail. — Post  office  department,  June  16,  1845. 
Ordered,  To  establish  a weekly  mail  communication 
(to  be  made,  if  practicable,  semi-weekly ) between 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  in  Texas,  by  steam- 
boat, under  the  act  of  congress  approved  March  3, 
1845,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  mails  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  authority  is  given  to  the  postmaster 
of  New  Orleans  to  make  the  contract  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  rates  of  postage  will  be  ten  cents  for 
every  letter  not  exceeding  a half  ounce  in  weight, 
twenty  cents  on  each  letter  exceeding  a half  ounce, 
but  not  exceeding  one  ounce  in  weight,  and  five 
cents  for  each  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  of 
an  ounce;  and  three  cents  for  each  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  or  price-current,  sent  or  received  by  this 
route.  The  inland  postage  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  place  in  the  United  States  from  or  at  which 
the  letter,  &c.  is  despatched  or  received,  is  to  be 
charged  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates.  Postage 
on  letters,  &c.  to  Texas  is  to  be  pre-paid;  and  all 
postage  on  letters,  &c,  from  Texas  is  to  be  unpaid 
till  received  at  New  Orleans,  or  other  place  of  des- 
tination in  the  United  States. 

Pacific  mail.  A postal  convention  having  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and  New  Gra- 
nada, for  the  transmission  of  mails  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama:  Ordered,  That  the  postmaster  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  whenever  a national  vessel  is  about 
to  sail  from  that  port,  by  order  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, for  Chagres  or  Portobello,  make  up  a mail  for 
Panama,  and  places  beyond  in  the  Pacific,  to  include 
all  letters  and  packets  originally  deposited  in  his  of- 
fice for  transmission,  or  that  may  be  received  at  it 
from  other  places  named,  or  for  other  places  beyond, 
particularly  in  the  Pacific,  will  forward  the  same,  in 
case  postage  to  Norfolk  is  pre-paid,  to  said  post  office 
of  Norfolk,  for  transmission  as  aforesaid,  iri  due  sea- 
son to  be  despatched  by  the  ship  advertised  for  the 
passage. 

Instructions  to  the  foregoing  purport  sent  on  the 
13th  May,  1845. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

Whereas  a convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries, at  Berlin  on  the  26th  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  which 
convention  being  in  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, is  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

Convention  for  the  mutual  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubmne 
and  taxes  on  emigration  between  the  United  Stales  of 
America  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

The  United  States  of  America  on  the  one  part,  and 
his  royal  highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  on  the 
other  part,  being  equally  desirous  of  removing  the 
restrictions  which  exist  in  their  territories  upon  the 
acquisition  and  transfer  of  property  by  their  respec- 
tive citizens  and  subjects,  have  agreed  to  enter  into 
negotiation  for  this  purpos.e. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object,  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  has  con- 
ferred full  powers  on  Henry  Wheaton,  their  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 


I the  court  of  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  upon 
Baron  Sehaeffer-Bernslein,  his  chamberlain,  colonel, 
aid-de-camp,  and  minister  resident  near  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  after  iiaving  exchanged 
their  said  full  powers,  found  in  due  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

article  i. 

Every  kind  of  droit  d’aubaine,  droit  de  retraite, 
and  droit  de  detraction,  or  tax  on  emigration,  is  he- 
reby, and  shall  remain  abolished,  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  their  states,  citizens  and  sub- 
jects, respectively. 

article  ii. 

Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real 
property  within  the  territories  of  one  party,  such 
real  property  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend 
on  a subject  or  citizen  of  the- other,  were  he  not 
qualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  he 
allowed  a term  of  two  years  to  sell  the  same — 
which  term  may  be  reasonably  prolonged  according 
to  circumstances — and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds 
thereof,  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all 
duties  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  respective  states. 

article  III. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal 
property  within  the  states  of  the  other,  by  testa- 
ment, donation,  or  otherwise;  and  their  heirs,  being 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  property,  whe- 
ther by  testament  or  ub  intest.,  and  may  take  pos- 
session thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their 
pleasure,  paying  such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitana 
of  the  country  where  the  said  property  lies  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  in  like  cases. 

article  iv. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  heirs,  the  same  care 
shall  be  taken,  provisionally,  of  such  real  or  personal 
property,  as  would  be  taken  in  a like  case  of  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  until  the 
lawful  owner,  or  the  person  who  has  a right  to 
sell  the  same,  according  to  article  second,  may  take 
measures  to  receive  or  dispose  of  the  inheritance. 

article  v. 

lfany  dispute  should  arise  between  different  claim- 
ants to  the  same  inheritance,  they  shall  be  decided, 
in  the  last  resort,  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the 
judges  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated. 

article  vi. 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  their  senate,  and  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  Berlin,  within  the  term 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof, 
or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  above  articles,  both  m French  and 
English,  and  have  thereto  affixed  their  seals;  declar- 
ing nevertheless,  that  the  signing  in  both  languages 
shall  not  hereafter  be  cited  as  a precedent,  nor  in 
any  way  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Done  in  quadruplicate,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and 
the  sixty-eighth  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Baron  de  Schaeffer  Bernstein,  l.  s. 

Henry  Wheaton,  j..  s. 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly 
ratified  on  both  parties,  and  the  respective  ratifica- 
tions of  the  same  having  been  exchanged,  to  wit:  at 
Berlin,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  four,  by  TheodoreS. 
Fay,  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  of  the  U.  States, 
and  Baron  de  Schaefler-Bernstein,  Chamberlain,  Col. 
Aid-de-Camp,  and  Minister  Resident  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  near  the  court 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  governments. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  JAMES  K. 
POLK,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to 
the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article 
hereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  laith, 
by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  U.  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eighth 

day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
seal,  jhoysand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 

of  the  United  States  the  sixty-ninth. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  president: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  8late. 
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The  United  States  revenoe,  from  customs,  for 
the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  fell  §1,300,000  below 
the  amount  received  during  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  1844.  Judging  by  the  receipts  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, the  second  (current)  quarter,  will  fall  below 
seven  millions  of  dollars, — being  a million  and  a half 
less  than  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1844-  We 
judge  that  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  will  not  ex- 
hibit so  great  a falling  off,  for  the  excess  of  impor- 
tation having  been  ascertained  before  July  last  year, 
the  importers  took  the  alarm  and  restricted  or  coun- 
termanded orders  for  fall  goods  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. The  importers  of  the  present  year,  subjected 
to  less  impulse,  have  been  more  regular  and  whole- 
some. The  stock  of  goods  has  been  ample,  and  yet 
not  in  such  excess,  as  to  compel  the  sacrifices  that 
had  to  be  submitted  to  last  season. 

The  falling  off  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  amount  of  revenue  received  last  year,  will 
not  incommode  the  treasury  in  the  least,  for  last  year’s 
receipts  very  far  exceeded  all  estimates  thathave  been 
made,  and  amounted  to  a sum  that  in  quiet  times, 
would  not  be  required  for  the  support  of  an  econo- 
mical government. 

There  are  two  very  comfortable  considerations 
wherewith  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  diminution 
of  revenue.  The  first  is,  that  if  the  government  is 
without  that  said  amount  of  three  or  four  millions, 
the  people  probably  have  it  in  their  pockets,  at  least 
they  have  not  been  obliged  to  pay  it,  which  is 
some  comfort.  The  second  consideration  is,  that  as 
the  avarage  of  duties  is  somewhere  between  thirty 
and  thirty-three  per  cent.,  consequently  the  goods, 
which  we  shall  have  to  pay  foreigners  for  this  year, 
will  cost  us  somewhere  about  ten  millions  of  dollars 
less  than  we  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  was 
imported  last  year.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
that. 

The  tariff  appears  to  us  to  have  very  happily  gra- 
duated the  receipts  for  customs  under  its  operation, 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  our  government  for 
ways  and  means. 

We  subjoin  a comparative  statement  of  the  quar- 
terly receipts  into  the  treasury  from  customs,  for 
1842, -'3,-4:,  and  so  much  as  is  ascertained  of 
1845: 

2d  qr.  30th  3d  qr.  30th  4th  qr.31st 
omg  disi  lnnp  gept  tw 


around  the  star  spangled  banner,  and  plant  the  na- 
tional standard  forever  firmly  on  the  sublime  heights 
that  overlook  the  Pacific,  we  shall  know  that  truer 
hearts  or  better  soldiers  never  primed  a rifle  or  drew 
a deadlier  bead. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  company  here  alluded 
to,  other  companies  have  left  St.  Joseph,  Savannah, 
and  Council  Bluffs,  in  numbers  fully  equal  to  the  one 
above  spoken  of. 

British  arctic  expedition.  General  order.  Infor- 
mation has  been  received  at  this  department,  that  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  ships  “Erebus”  and  “Terror” 
are  proceeding  to  make  a further  attempt  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a northwest  passage  by  sea,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  British  government,  commu- 
nicated by  her  majesty’s  ministers  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  may  manifest  its  interest  in  this  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  all  officers  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  afford  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  commanders  of 
these  vessels,  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
expedition. 

George  Bancroft. 

Navy  department,  June  11,  1845. 


Years.  March. 

1842  $1,840,721 

1843  2,940,804 

1844  7,675,366 

1845  6,375,575 


June.  Sept.  Dec. 

$6,138,390  $6, 281, ,659  $3,927,137 
4,106,039  6,132,272  3,904,933 

8,471,000  10,750,000  4,100,360 


Oregon  Emigrants.  One  of  the  editors  of  the 
Western  Expositor,  writing  from  the  Kaw  Village, 
thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  companies  now  on  the  route 
to  Oregon: 

A ride  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Independence 
has  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  a scene  the.  most 
grateful  and  animating  my  eyes  ever  hailed!  In  the 
centre  of  a beautiful  prairie,  which  the  wild  taste  of 
the  Kaw  Indians  have  selected  for  thejr  permanent 
village,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Oregon  emigrants, 
assembled  here  to  complete  their  final  organization. 
One  hundred  and  four  wagons  arranged  in  an  oval  ring, 
and  linked  together  with  ox-chains,  form  at  once  an 
immense  caral  to  enclose  the  stock,  and  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  to  protect  them.  One  hundred  more 
wagons  encamped  in  groups  at  small  distances  com- 
plete the  troop  here  assembled,  which,  dotting  the 
plain  with  their  snow-white  covers,  resounding  with 
a busy  multitude  plying  to  and  fro  in  business  of  pre- 
paration, or  herding  the  cloud  of  stock  engaged  in 
devouring  the  luxuriant  grass,  combine  to  heighten  in 
interest  a scene  full  of  animation,  sunshine  and  ex- 
citement. The  emigrants  have  been  engaged  during 
the  day  in  framing  and  adopting  a system  of  regula- 
tion for  their  genera)  government,  and  in  the  election 
of  officers.  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Cooper  county,  Missouri, 
has  been  chosen  captain,  Stephen  p.  L.  Meek,  pilot: 
an  admirable  code  of  regulations  adopted,  subordi- 
nate officers  elected,  and  the  whole  body  arranged 
into  four  companies  intended  to  travel  separately  or 
in  mass,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  route  may  suggest 
to  be  expedient.  N 

From  the  census  which  I have  succeeded  in  taking, 
there  were  present: 

Males,  421 

Females,  - 138 

Children — Boys,  - 240 

Girls,  - 209 

Total  of  children  - — 448 

Cattle, - - t 3261 

Wagons,  ' r - — 233 

Horses,  - - - 182 

This  morning  the  warlike  news  fro.m  England 
reached  the  camp,  at  the  announcement  of  which  all 
declared  that  they  Went  equally  determined  to  settle 
apd  to  conquer.  Should  they  be  called  to  rally 


GOVERNMENT  OF  TEXAS. 

Executive 

Salary. 

Anson  Jones,  president,  $5,000 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  private  secretary,  900 

K.  L.  Anderson,  vice  president,  1,000 

Ashbel  Smith,  secretary  of  state,  1,500 

Joseph  C.  Eldredge,  chief  clerk,  900 

Dan.  J.  Toler,  chief  clerk  P.  O.  bureau,  900 

W.  B.  Ochiltree,  secretary  of  treasury,  1,500 

Robert  J.  Clow,  chief  clerk,  900 

James  B.  Shaw,  comptroller,  1,150 

James  W.  Scott,  chief  clerk,  900 

Charles  Mason,  auditor,  1,150 

Thomas  C.  Woodlief,  chief  clerk,  900 

Moses  Johnson,  treasurer,  1,150 

W.  G.  Cooke,  secretary  of  war  & marine,  1,500 
Ben.  F.  Hill,  chief  clerk,  900 

Eben’r  Allen,  attorney  general,  1,500 

T.  Wm.  Ward,  com.  gen.  land  office,  1,500 

James  W.  O’Hara,  chief  clerk,  900 

James  P.  Hector,  draughtsman,  800 

Joseph  Baker,  Spanish  clerk,  900 

T.  G.  Western,  super’nt  Indian  affairs,  750 

Diplomatic. 

England  and  France,  4,500 

Wm.  Henry,  Dangerfield,  Holland, 

David  S.  Kaufman,  United  States,  4,500 


ult.)  I set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  centre  of  the 
hemp  district  of  Kentucky,  Through  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Woodford,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon,  placing, 
for  examination  and  comparison,  samples  of  the 
hemp  sent  out  from  the  Boston  navy  yard,  at  Frank- 
fort, Versailles,  Lexington,  Paris,  and  Georgetown. 

I had  intercourse  with  many  of  the  principal  hemp 
growers,  particularly  those  that  were  inclined  to 
water  rot  their  hemp.  I was  much  gratified  in  find- 
ing a strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  water  rot 
the  crop  now  growing,  to  which  they  are  impelled 
by  the  present  very  low  price  of  dew  rotted  hemp. 

Some  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  ex- 
periment made  in  the  last  few  years  in  water  rot- 
ting. It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  will  not  do  to 
water  rot  in  warm  weather — that  it  must  be  done  in 
cold  weather. 

I confidently  believe  that  the  government  can  be 
supplied  with  water  rotted  hemp  hereafter  to  the 
amount  of  its  want9. 

Messrs.  James  Anderson  & Co.  of  this  city,  have 
been  a long  time  engaged  in  making  experiments  in 
preparing  hemp  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr. 
James  Anderson  speaks  now  with  confidence  of  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  curing  hemp  by  heat,  to  supersede 
all  other  methods  of  rotting  or  curing  hemp.  His 
plan  is  to  break  the  hemp  from  the  slock  by  a num- 
ber of  rollers;  he  then  passes  it  through  a fermen- 
tation caused  by  heat,  leaving  it  in  a condition  to 
prevent  any  second  or  succeeding  fermentation. 

A bale  of  hemp  thus  prepared,  has  been  sent  to 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  comparison, 
and  testing.  The  naval  officer,  Mr.  Parmenter,  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  this  bale,  and  attend  to 
the  experimental  trials. 

By  this  day’s  mail,  I have  sent  to  your  address 
two  samples  of  hemp — one  neatly  or  quite  the  same 
as  sent  before;  the  other  icashed  from  the  same,  mark- 
ed “refined.” 

The  refined  is  brought  to  its  beautiful  silky  appear- 
ance by  washing  through  several  washings  of  alka- 
lies, and  then  hetcheled. 

There  is  a strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
capitalists  of  this  city  to  engage  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  sail  cloth  of  every  description.  I am  request- 
ed by  them  to  solicit  you  to  cause  to  be  sent  to  this 
agency  samples  of  at  least  one  yard  in  length  of 
each  sort  of  sail  cloth  used  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  with  a description  of  the  weight  and  length  of 
each  bolt,  and  the  separate  value  of  each.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  you  to  have  this  suggestion  carried  out, 
you  will  oblige  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  place. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Sanders. 

Commodore  C.  Morris, 

Bureau  of  Construction  & Equipment,  Washington. 


Judiciary. 

John  Hemphill,  chief  justice, 

fees  and 

1,750 

Thomas  Green,  clerk, 

500 

John  B.  Jones,  first  district, 

1 500 

Wm.  J.  Jones,  second  “ 

1,700 

R.  E.  B.  Raylor,  third  “ 

1,750 

Wm.  E.  Jones,  fourth  “ 

1,750 

R.  T.  Wheeler,  fifth  “ 

1,500 

M.  P.  Norton,  sixth  “ 
Jon.  T.  Mills,  seventh  “ 

1,5‘JO 

1,750 

District  attorneys. 

George  Quinan.  first  district, 

fees  and  300 

William  Byrne,  second  “ 

u 

300 

Thomas  Johnson,  third  “ 

( ( 

300 

Thos.  Newcomb,  fourth  “ 

(( 

300 

O.  M.  Roberts,  fifth  “ 

<< 

300 

W.  H.  Palmer,  sixth  “ 

u 

300 

W.  C.  Young,  seventh  “ 

u 

300 

Collectors  of  customs. 

J.  H.  Cooke,  dist.  Galveston,  not  exceed 

1,200 

Robt.  S.  Herndon,  Brazos, 

“ 

800 

W.  C.  V.  Dashiell,  Sabine, 

ft 

*S00 

W.  M.  Hurt,  San  Augustine, 

u 

*800 

L.  H.  Mabbitt,  Soda  Lake, 
James  B°urland,  Red  River, 

<( 

*300 

u 

*800 

Alexander  Somervell,  Calhoun, 
Geo.  M- Collinsworth,  Aranza, 

u 

800 

u 

800 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Preparation  of  hemp.  We  have  recently  pub- 
lished several  articles  on  the  making  of  hemp.  We 
are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  fol- 
lowing letter  before  our  readers,  just  received  at  the 
navy  department  from  its  agent  in  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  secretary. 

[Union. 

Hemp  agency  of  Kentucky, 

Louisville,  Jane  6,  1845. 

Sm — The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  (16th 


’'If  the  commissions  allowed  the  collectors  in  these 
distripts,  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  the  salaries  above 
specified,  they  may  then  receive  one  half  of  the  regular 
commissions  in  addition,  as  a perquisite  of  office. 


Visit  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Ashland. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  May  25,  1845. 

I have  at  last  realized  one  of  may  dearest  wishes, 
that  of  seeing  Henry  Clay  at  Ashland.  I called  on 
him  with  a friend  this  morning,  but  he  was  absent  on 
his  farm,  and  Charles  the  “freed  slave,”  told  us  he 
would  not  be  home  until  afternoon,  so  we  returned 
to  Lexington,  and  at  5 P.  M.  retraced  our  steps  to 
Ashland.  Mr.  Clay  had  returned,  and  meeting  us 
at  the  door,  took  hold  of  our  hands  before  I could 
even  present  a letter  of  introduction,  and  made  us 
welcome  to  his  house.  His  manners  completely 
overcame  all  the  ceremonies  of  speech  I had  pre- 
pared, and  I was  so  nervous  as  to  give  my  left  hand 
instead  of  the  right  for  his  g'rasp.  But  we  were 
soon  perfectly  at  home,  as  every  one  must  be  with 
Henry  Clay,  and  in  a half  hour’s  time  we  had  talked 
about  the  various  sections  of  the  country  I had  visit- 
ed in  the  past  year,  Mr.  Clay  occasionally  giving  us 
incidents  and  recollections  of  his  own  life,  and  I 
felt  as  though  I had  known  him  personally  for  years. 
He  is  at  present  rather  feeble  in  health,  and  vva9 
obliged  to  resort  to  glasses  on  reading  my  letter,  but 
his  step  and  his  voice  are  firm  and  strong  as  those 
of  a man  in  prime  of  life.  The  room  into  which 
we  were  shown,  was  a species  of  sitting  and  audi- 
ence room;  a bust  of  Mr.  Olay  graced  a niche  in  one 
corner,  and  one  which  I judged  to  be  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen’s,  stood  in  an  opposite  corner.  On  one 
of  the  side  walls  was  hung  the  original  or  a copy  of 
“Washington  arid  bis  family,”  on  the  other  the  en- 
graving, representing  Mr.  Clay  standing  out  in  the 
held  with  a globe  at  his  feet;  beside  these  there  were 
some  family  portraits,  which,  with  a splendid  large 
cut-glass  vase,  standing  upon  a centre  table,  made  up 
the  furniture  of  the  room.  Here  Mr.  Clay  sat  in 
his  easy  chair,  every  tiling  about  him  neat  and  sim- 
ple as  his  own  dress,  and  taking  his  occasional  pinch 
of  snuff  from  a silver  bos,  on  the  lid  of  which  I 
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could  see  a log  cabin  engraved,  he  looked  and  seem- 
ed more  like  the  quiet  happy  farmer  than  any  thing 
else.  Mr.  Clay  has  lived  at  Ashland  forty  years, 
the  place  bore  that  name  when  he  came  to  it,  as  he 
says,  probably  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  Ash 
timber  on,  and  he  has  made  it  the  most  delightful 
retreat  in  all  the  west.  The  estate  is  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  large,  all  under  the  highest  cultivation, 
excepting  some  two  hundred  acres  of  park,  which 
is  entirely  cleared  of  underbrush  and  small  trees, 
and  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Morpeth,  who  staid 
at  Ashland  nearly  a week,  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  English  park  of  any  in  this  country.  Itserve9 
also  for  a noble  pasture,  and  here  I saw  some  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  fine  horses  arid  Durham  cattle.  He  is  said  to 
have  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  all  Kentucky,  which 
is  to  say  the  finest  in  America,  and  if  I able  to  judge, 
I confirm  that  report.  The  larger  part  of  his  farm 
is  devoted  to  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  &c.  and  his  crops 
look  most  splendidly.  He  has  also  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  ornamenting  his  lands  with  beautiful  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruit  orchards.  From  the 
road  which  passes  his  place  on  the  northwest  side, 
a carriage  course  leads  up  to  the  house,  lined  with 
locust,  cypress,  cedar  and  other  rare  trees,  and  the 
rose  jasmine  and  ivy  were  clustering  about  them, 
and  peeping  through  the  grass  and  boughs  like  so 
many  laughing  fairies  as  we  drove  up.  Ashland  is 
about  a mile  from  Lexington,  east  on  the  road  lead- 
ing out  of  Maine  street,  and  is  one  of  the  lovliest 
situations  around  that  delightful  town.  Mr.  Clay’s 
mansion  is  nearly  hidden  from  the  road  by  the  trees 
surrounding  it,  and  « as  quiet  and  secluded,  save  to 
the  throng  of  pilgrims  continually  pouring  up  there 
to  greet  its  moietban  royal  possessor,  as  though  it 
were  in  the  wilderness.  Some  parts  of  it  are  now 
undergoing  repairs,  and  Mr.  Clay  took  us  about  to  see 
his  contemplated  improvements.  The  houses  of  his 
slaves  are  all  very  neat,  and  surrounded  by  better 
gardens,  and  more  flowers  and  shrubbery  than  one 
half  of  the  farm-houses  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
inmates  are  as  happy  as  human  beings  can  be. 
Charles,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  is  a kind 
of  second  master  of  household  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  en- 
joys the  greatest  trust  and  confidence.  To  him  .can 
the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  be  given  without  fear, 
and  on  all  occasions  where  help  was  needed,  Mr. 
C.  called  for  Charles.  Charles  brought  us  wine, 
Charles  was  at  the  door,  at  the  carriage,  at  the  gate, 
every  where  in  fact,  and  as  polite  and  civil  as  a 
man  asking  for  office.  He  is  a fine  looking,  mid- 
dling sized  negro,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  I do 
not  believe  he  could  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Clay  ex- 
cept by  absolute  animal  force,  so  great  is  his  devo- 
tion to  him.  As  I said,  Mr.  Clay  has  lived  at  Ash- 
land forty  years — he  said  he  had  9een  Cincinnati 
grow  from  a small  village  to  its  present  size,  and  had 
witnessed  the  growth  of  much  of  the  west  in  the 
same  time.  Speaking  of  Cincinnati  he  said  it  was 
the  only  city,  the  causes  of  whose  rapid  rise  he 
could  not  compass.  He  has  never  been  in  St. 
Louis,  though  he  has  land  near  that  city,  and  intends 
visiting  it  soon  to  effect  a sale  of  his  property  there. 
He  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  St.  Louis 
was  to  be  ultimately  the  great  city  of  the  west.  Mr. 
Clay  is  visited  perhaps  more  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  he  enjoys  showing  his  friends  the  lands 
which  he  has  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  he  is 
constantly  adopting  every  improvement  that  is  sug- 
gested. In  fact  he  is  the  prince  pastoral,  the  real 
bona  fide  farmer,  and  every  part  of  his  estate,  flocks 
and  herds  show  it.  Beside  the  six  hundred,  he  has 
about  two  hundred  acres  at  a distance  in  the  rear  of  j 
Ashland,  and  Lhese  two  lots  form  his  estate.  As  it 
was  nearly  night  when  we  called  on  Mr.  Clay,  we 
had  hardly  time  to  see  things  properly,  and  he  urg- 
ed me  to  come  up  again.  1 went  up  the  day  follow- 
ing in  company  with  the  “Swiss  Bell-Ringers,”  who 
were  also  on  a visit  to  Ashland.  Mr.  Clay  received 
the  band  and  myself  warmly  at  the  door,  and  after 
a few  civilities,  put  on  his  white  hat  and  walked 
through  the  grounds  with  us,  talking  freely  ana  fa- 
miliarly to  all.  He  is  the  most  easy  and  affable  man 
I have  ever  9een.  He  picked  a rose  for  each  of  us 
— mine  I have  most  carefully  pressed,  and  shall  give 
it  to  my  lady-love  when  1 find  one,  and  she  may 
consider  it  a prize!  fie  told  me  while  we  were  walk- 
ing, about  Lord  Morpeth’s  early  rising  while  at  Ash- 
land, and  said  he  used  to  go  on  foot  a mile  down  to 
the  post,  and  bring  up  the  mail  before  he  was  out  of 
bed.  Some  sprigs  of  nobility  are  not  so  truly  great 
and  humble,  I surmise,  but  of  Morpeth  Mr.  Clay 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
the  park  and  garden,  the  “Bell-Ringers”  proposed 
giving  Mr.  Clay  and  his  family  a specimen  of 
their  music,  and  we  of  course  adjourned  to  the 
house.  Here  for  the  first  time  1 saw  Mrs.  Clay, 
and  a son;  Mr.  John  Clay,  beside  these  were  pre- 
sent some  half  a dozen  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whom  1 did  not  know,  and  an  old  French  gentleman, 


Mr.  Montell,  and  his  lady.  Mr.  Clay  was  expecting 
the  Bell-Ringers  and  had  invited  for  the  occasion  a 
few  friends.  They  performed  before  him  in  the 
room  I have  already  described,  to  his  very  great  de- 
light. Mrs.  Montell,  a woman  of  remarkable  mind 
for  so  old  a person,  was  Mr.  Clay’s  referee  on  all 
points  of  musical  criticism,  for  she  seemed  intimate 
with  all  great  compositions  and  artistes,  and  she  de- 
cided this  to  be  the  last  and  crowning  novelty  of  the 
musical  world.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Clay  sent  for 
some  of  his  home-made  wine,  pressed  at  Ashland 
from  the  Catawba  grape — it  was  most  delicious, 
something  like  SDarkling  Hock  in  flavor,  but  of  a 
richer  taste.  After  performing  several  pieces  in 
the  house,  the  Bell-Ringers  went  out  into  the  Park 
and  rang  a chime  on  a peal  of  twelve  bells,  their 
auditors  sitting  in  the  house.  I never  heard  any 
thing  so  perfectly  bewitching  as  the  sound  of  the 
bells  during  that  chime.  Faintly  the  sounds  came 
stealing  through  the  branches  of  the  old  trees,  and 
seemed  to  drop  all  liquid  and  trembling  from  the 
leaves,  the  air  and  the  delicate  vines  climbing  on  the 
window  arces.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  a chapel  in  the  Park,  if  he  could  always  hear 
such  voices  from  it.  It  was  to  me  a rare  time  and 
treat.  There  1 was  at  Ashland,  and  there  was  be- 
fore me  the  man  whom  1 had  so  long  loved  without 
seeing  him,  and  my  great  heart-longing  was  satisfi- 
ed. If  i loved  Henry  Clay  before,  I loved  him 
doubly  then— personal  acquaintance,  so  often  fatal 
to  our  most  beautiful  ideals,  only  hallowed  every 
grace  and  quality  1 had  given  him  in  my  young 
imagination.  He  was  before,  the  great  and  elo- 
quent man,  dear  to  me  because  every  manifestation 
of  his  life  had  found  a response  in  my  heart — now 
he  had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  by  his  simplicity 
and  kindness  drawn  me  irresistibly  to  him.  I recol- 
lect, so  long  ago  as  when  a mere  boy,  how  earnestly 
my  father,  hoped  to  live  to  see  Henry  Clay  president, 
how  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  the  first,  noblest,  and 
most  eloquent  men  living — and  what  I then  heard 
gave  a hue  to  my  mind — I grew  up  to  feel  as  my 
father  had  felt — I too  heard  his  mighty  voice  above 
the  storm  of  civil  war  in  his  own  land,  quelling  it 
as  with  a master’s  spirit — I too  heard  the  echoes  of 
that  voice  rushing  like  a mighty  wind  among  the 
tombs  and  altars  of  the  Greeks,  kindling  life  from 
Spartan  ashes — and  up  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Bolivia  it  rose  like  a song  nerving  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  the  oppressed  until  they  became  free,  and 
why  should  1 not  love  Henry  Clay?  All  that  was 
beautiful  or  venerable  clustered  on  his  brows,  and  I 
sought  him  as  the  worshipper  seeks  his  Oracle — not 
that  [ worship  men — but  that  I worship  the  heroic; 
and  beautiful  dwelling  in  them.  I shall  ever  look 
upon  my  visit  to  Henry  Clay  and  Ashland  as  the 
brightest  spot  in  my  life.  I have  brought  away  from 
there  in  my  recollection  a thing  of  beauty — and  Keates 
says: 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever!” 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Clay,  he  gave  me  two  Ash- 
land canes,  one  for  myself,  and  one  for  you,  which  1 
shall  deliver  to  you  ere  long.  The  sun  was  behind 
the  woods  when  our  last  visit  terminated,  and  I lefj 
the  sage-farmer  with  ns  much  regret  as  though  he 
had  been  my  own  brother.  God  bless  him  and  his 
for  ever!  What  crown  would  lend  lustre  to  his 
brow,  since  it  has  been  twined  with  the  greenest 
wreaths  a free  people  could  give?  May  the  evening 
of  his  years  be  as  cloudless,  as  his  noon  has  been 


been  revoked  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kan- 
hi,  have  been  since  renewed  and  enforced  with  ex- 
treme severity.  Christianity  has  thus  encountered 
a double  obstacle  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire:  first,  the  interdict  which  for- 
bids strangers  from  entering  the  interior,  and  second, 
the  restraints  of  these  edicts  levelled  directly  against 
Christianity.  The  French  mission  made  no  direct 
proposition  whatever  to  the  imperial  commissioners; 
by  their  influence  alone  was  the  result  attained. — ■ 
The  first  overtures,  moreover,  on  the  subject,  ara 
said  to  have  come  frum  the  Chinese  negotiators  them- 
selves, Ki-Yng,  the  emperor’9  representative,  and 
the  treasurer,  Huan.  Ki-Yng,  far  from  having  any 
prejudice  against  Christianity,  frequently  declared, 
both  in  conversation  and  his  correspondence  with 
the  French  ambassadors,  that  a religion  which  for- 
bids the  wrong,  and  enjoins  that  right,  cannot  be  a 
false  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  added,  that  inas- 
much as  that  religion  is  professed  by  the  great  em- 
peror of  the  French  and  by  the  people  whom  he 
commands,  the  abolition  of  those  laws  which  forbid 
its  exercise  in  China,  would  be  the  best  method  of 
confirming  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the  two 
countries.  He  offered,  in  short,  his  good  offices 
with  the  emperor  and  with  tribunal  of  rites,  to  pro- 
cure the  revocation  of  these  anti-Christian  edicts. 

The  Chinese  are  said  by  the  Debats  to  have  had 
the  sagacity  to  discover  that  the  French  are  not  ex- 
clusively, or  devotedly,  a commercial  people;  but 
that,  whileattaching  to  trade  its  due  importance,  they 
are  far  from  yielding  to  it  all  other  considerations. 
The  Chinese  themselves  have  very  little  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit;  entertaining  in  fact,  says  the  Debats, 
something  of  the  ancient  French  feudal  prejudices 
against  it.  And  to  this  fact  is  ascribed  something 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  abolished  the 
obnoxious  edicts.  This  abolition,  it  is  represented, 
presents  nevertheless,  some  marked  difficulties.  It  is 
a very  delicate  matter.  The  Chinese,  more  than  any 
other  jftople  in  the  world,  cling  to  theirancient  laws 
and  customs.  The  example  of  the  Emperor  Kan- 
Hi,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  without  an  influence  upon 
the  court  at  Pekin. 

Th,e  edicts  in  question  are  said  not  to  be  directed 
solely  against  Christianity,  nor  so  much  against  those 
natives  who  become  converts  to  it,  as  against  those 
strangers  who  make  religion  a cloak,  under  which 
to  do  evil,  to  corrupt  their  women  and,  in  the  Chinese 
phrase,  “turn  their  eyes  towards  evil  deeds.”  The 
latter,  it  is  clear,  should  be  kept  in  full  force,  since 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  profession  of 
Christianity  a cloak  for  vice.  The  edicts  moreover, 
which  prohibit  strangers  from  penetrating  the  inte- 
rior of  the  empire,  are  not  abolished;  and  if  these 
should  be  enforced  with  increased  rigor,  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  would  rather  lose  than  gain 
by  the  change.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of 
j embarrassment,  the  Debats  has  very  good  hopes  of 
* the  final  success  of  the  French  ambassadors  in  bring- 
| ing  the  matter  to  a fortunate  termination.  Ki-Yng 

I expresses  confidence  of  success  with  the  emperor 
and  tribunal  of  Rites,  and  in  other  statesmen  of  the 
empire,  the  cause  has  zealous  friends.  “This,” 
concludes  the  Debats,  “will  be  a grand  and  glorious 
I result  of  our  mission.  England  and  America  have 
only  obtained  commercial  advantages,  and  these  we 
have  also  gained.  But  to  us  alone  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  representatives  in  China  of 
Christiahity  and  of  civilization,  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  edicts  of  intolerance  aand  persecu- 


glorious,  and  though  he  may  never  sit  in  the  Whitev  tion.  And,  indeed,  upon  whom  could  that  honor 
House  as  president,  he  is  above  that  point,  where l more  justly  fall,  than  upon  a nation  which  has  al- 
olfice,  however  high,  can  add  lustre  to  his  fame.  On!  ways  placed  its  sentiments  before  its  interests,  and 
Sunday,  the  day  following  my  last  visit  to  the  man-1  which  at  the  same  time  has  proclaimed  to  its  own 
sion  at  Ashland,  1 could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  1 people,  liberty  of  worship?  If  others  have  opened 


see  once  more  a place  to  me  so  very  hallowed.  On 
my  way  up  I passed  Mr.  Clay,  who  with  his  wife 
had  started  for  church — alas!  thought  I,  as  I looked 
upon  his  high,  calm  brow  for  the  last  time,  can  this 
be  the  gambler,  Sabbath-breaker,  blasphemer,  all 
these  vile  characters  blended,  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him  and  cried  abroad  by  inen  whose  lips 
were  too  foul  to  speak  as  great  a name,  as  he  will 


China  to  commerce,  we  have  opened  it  to  Christiani- 
ty and  to  toleration!” 

Emigration — colonial  enterprises.  The  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  west  seems  to  increase  daily. — 
Scarcely  does  one  steamer  land  on  our  shores  the 
hundreds  of  emigrants  which  she  has  borne  over  the 
waters,  before  another  makes  her  appearance.  And 


bear  when  they  and  their  memories  are  less  than)  although  Wisconsin  receives  a large  proportion  of 
ashes?  One  hour  with  Mr.  Clay  at  home  stamps 'emigrants,  yet  there  are  multitudes  who  seek 
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“libel”  on  all  these  execrable  lies,  and  he  who  en-  homes  in  northern  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  It 
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juys  that  hour,  says  in  his  heart,  “That  is  the  sim- 
plest and  noblest  man  I havG  ever  looked  upon!” 
Truly  yours,  C.  D.  S. 

[J\T.  Y ■ Tribune. 


is  said  that  several  thousands  are  emigrating  from 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  Missouri. 
Nearly  all  the  steamers  running  from  Pittsburg  to 
St.  Louis,  and  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  carry  large  numbers  of  emigrants. 
Even  Oregon  and  California  are  not  without  their 
attractions.  Seven  thousand  persons  are  reported  to 
have  converged  to  one  point,  Independence,  Mo.,  all 
destined  for  the  rich  valleys  of  California,  and  tha 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  What  a re3tles3,  but  enter- 
prising spirit  characterizes  the  American  people! — - 


Christianitv  in  China.  The  Behais  of  10th  May,  ■ 
announces , on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Macao, 
that  the  French  mission  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  | 
in  obtaining  from  the  Chinese  Emperor  the  revocation 
of  the  edicts  prohibiting  the  Chinese  fromembrac-j 

ing  Christianity.  It  says  that  this  intelligence,  if  . _ . . . 

confirmed,  must  create  a lively  sensation  throughout  ( They  are  ever  ready  to  follow  to  the  world’s  end  th« 
Europe.  It  is  stated  that  these  edicts,  after  having ; bright  promises  of  ambition,  or  wealth,  or  charity. 
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This  restlessness,  activity,  and  enterprise  are  the 
characteristics  of  freemen — the  result  of  free  insti-  j 
tutions,  which  give  an  impetus  to  the  human  mind. 

In  no  other  country  have  towns  and  villages  sprung 
up  so  suddenly  as  in  this.  Every  thing  seems  to  go 
ahead  with  railroad  velocity.  Well  might  Marryat 
remark  that  cities  grow  up  here  to  more  importance 
in  ten  years,  than  they  do  in  Europe  in  a century. 

Even  the  oppressed  and  down  trodden  of  other 
countries  seems  here  to  receive  new  life;  the  coun- 
tenance brightens,  and  hope  beams  from  the  eye,  as 
they  breathe  our  pure  air,  and  drink  in  the  spirit  of 
our  free  institutions. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  look  back  to  the  first  emi- 
grants who  landed  on  our  Atlantic  shores — trace  the 
growth  of  our  country  from  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  greatness,  and  compare  our  prosperity  with 
that  of  the  other  American  nations  or  colonies. — 
France  and  Spain  originally  took  possession  of  near- 
ly all  the  fairest  portions  of  the  American  continent. 
They  were  ahead  of  England  in  the  west  by  half  a 
century.  And  yet  English  colonies  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  only  well  established  free  government 
in  America.  The  record  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  great  colonial  enterprises  on  this  continent, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  exciting  passages 
of  history.  It  excites  high  hopes  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  race — exhibits  enlarged  views  of  the 
social  capacities  of  man. 

Professor  Haddock  thus  describes  and  compares 
the  different  colonial  enterprises: 

“It  is  now  three  hundred  years  since  Spanish  he- 
roes, with  incredible  courage,  and  all  but  miraculous 
success,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  last  of  the 
seven  great  empires  which  at  the  time  of  its  disco- 
very, occupied  the  southern  portion  of  America. 

The  descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists  do  not, 
probably  fall  short  of  six  millions.  And  what  have 
they  not  done?  what  one  great  point  have  they'gain- 
ed?  They  inhabit  the  best  watered,  the  boldest,  the 
richest,  the  most  picturesque  peninsula  on  the  map 
of  the  world.  They  have  enjoyed  the  lights  of  mo- 
dern knowledge  and  Christianity.  The  inherit  a co- 
pious and  cultivated  language.  They  have  had  ac- 
cess to  one  of  the  richest  literatures  ofthe  old  world. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  among  them  be- 
fore the  pilgrims  emigrated;  and,  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred, they  had  published  more  than  all  the  northern 
colonies  together.  Yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that 
in  three  centuries,  they  have  improved  the  morals, 
or  advanced  the  civilization,  or,  in  any  material  re- 
spect, bettered  the  condition  of  this  fair  but  unfortu- 
nate part  of  the  earth.  The  injustice  and  ferocity 
of  their  unprovoked  warfare  upon  the  natives,  are 
atoned  for  by  no  regulated  Christian  societies,  aris- 
ing upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  superstition,  and  glad- 
dening the  gloomy  path  ot  conquest.  Patriotism  has 
not  withheld  her  sacrifices;  humanity  has  pleaded 
through  eloquent  and  holy  lips;  the  sympathy  and  the 
prayers  of  all  the  free  have  been  cordially  proffered 
to  them,  treasure  has  beep  expended,  by  them,  be- 
yond calculation,  blood  has  been  she.d  in  pi, vers.  But 
not  one  useful  institution  has  been  permanently  es- 
tablished; not  one  new  art,  invented;  no.t  one  new 
truth,  discovered.  The  traveller,  among  ithe  unde- 
ciphered ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization,  which  im- 
part a solemn  grandeur  to  their  perial  plains,  w.eari- 
ed  with  the  alternations  of  anarchy  and  despotism, 
and  disgusted  with  mockeries  of  religion,  is  ready 
to  invoke  the  resurrection  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Incas.  And,  as  if  in  retribution 
lor  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  an  unoffending  people,  the 
parent  slate,  herself,  has  been  impoverished  by  the 
very  wealth  of  her  possessions;  degraded  by  the  in- 
strument of  her  aggrandizement;  enfeebled  by  the  ac- 
cession of  power. 

France  followed  Spain  in  the  .career  of  coloniza- 
tion. French  emigrants  were  early  settled  in  Flori- 
da; on  the  St.  Lawrence,  froip  the  ocean  to  the  lakes; 
and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  apd  its  branches,  to 
the  gulf ; thus  making  a continuous  line  of  hamlets 
and  towns  along  these  great  waters,  and  through  the 
very  heart  of  these  wooded  plateaus  and  ocean  sa- 
vannas, from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  of  America. 

Of  these  settlements,  suggested  originally  by  pa- 
triotism and  religion,  and  conducted  with  compara- 
tive humanity,  not  one  maintains,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  its  original  French  character.  In  America, 
just  as-  in  the  far  east  and  in  Europe  itself,  power 
has  been  gradually  and  sensibly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  most  unmixed  French  population,  on  this  side 
the  sea,  lines  with  its  unvarying  aspect  and  its  un- 
enterprising cultivation,  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  Here,  in  a beau- 
tiful valley,  lined  on  one  side  by  the  verdant  banks 
of  this  noble  river,  and  on  the  other  by  primitive 
forests,  that  nearly  shade  their  narrow  meadows, 
this  contented  and  inefficient  people,  with  some  of 


the  best  blood  of  Europe  in  their  veins,  like  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Abyssinia  in  the  Happy  Valley, 
“pleased  with  each  other  and  with  themselves,”  live 
without  achievement  or  ambition.  Beyond  the  daily 
supply  of  wants,  they  seem  to  dream  of  nothing  bet- 
ter for  themselves  than  a pipe  and  fiddle;  and  nothing 
better  for  their  children  than  to  divide  the  old  farm 
between  them,  and  live  as  their  fathers  lived  before 
them. 

Neither  Spain  nor  France  has,  at  present,  a foot 
of  land  on  our  continent.  Nor  has  either  of  these 
original  proprietors  of  nearly  all  its  best  soil,  the 
pride  to  see  a single  colony  of  hers  enjoying  an  es- 
tablished government  of  its  own,  and  cherishing, 
with  filial  gratitude,  or  generous  emulation,  the  li- 
terature and  arts  of  the  parent  country.  The  names 
of  some  scores  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities,  and 
these  disfigured  often  by  a foreign  pronunciation,  are 
almost  the  only  memorials  of  their  splendid  colonial 
enterprises  which  either  of  them  would  care  to  re- 
cognise. 

How  different  the  destines  of  the  English  colonies. 
England,  occupied  with  engrossing  objects  at  home, 
was  behind  her  rivals  in  the  west  by  half  a century. 
She  was  shut  up  to  a territory  comparatively 
small,  sterile  and  austere.  Yet  the  few,  unaided 
adventurers,  who  planted  themselves  between  Cape 
Fear  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  have,  in  little  more 
than  two  centuries,  increased  to  seventeen  millions. 
They  have  invented  a free  government.  They  have 
maintained  popular  liberty  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  They  have  a commerce  second  only  to 
that  of  the  “queen  of  the  northern  seas."  And, 
though  separated  from  the  seats  of  transatlantic 
power,  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  they  claim 
to  be  respected  in  the  counsels  ofthe  remotest  mem- 
ber of  the  European  family  of  nations.  Our  west- 
ern boundary,  which  originally  ran  along  the  near- 
est highlands,  has,  like  the  visible  horozon,  fled  be- 
fore us,  as  we  have  advanced,  till,  at  length,  the  sun 
rises  in  our  own  seas,  and  in  our  own  seas,  sinks  to 
rest.  We  are  spreading  free  institutions  and  popu- 
lar education  over  an  undisputed  domain,  four  times 
greater  in  extent,  than  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  together. 

It  is  not  Fate,  it  is  not  accident,  which  has  made 
this  wide  difference  in  the  history  of  the  settlers  on 
these  shores.  The  present  prosperous  condition,  and 
the  glorious  prospects  of  our  country  are  the  natural 
growth  of  seeds  early  sown.  They  are  the  unfor- 
ced development  of  germs  of  success  and  greatness 
that  were  brought  over  with  Smith,  and  Winslow, 
and  Cotton,  and  Hooker,  and  Davenport.  They  found 
here  all  they  wanted, a vital  soil,  a pure  air,  and  room 
to  grow.” 

More  scientific  wonders.  Wilmer’s  News 
Letter  states  that  there  is  an  announcement  in  the 
Mechanics’s  Magazine,  of  the  12th  ult.  of  a plan, 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamae,  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  letters  and  light  despatches  through  tubu- 
lar passages,  at  certain  intervals,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  place  ajr  exhausting  machines,  which  will 
establish  a perpetual  current  or  artificial  hurricane, 
by  means  of  which  spherically  shaped  elastic  vehi- 
cles, or  bags,  will  be  blown?at  inconceivable  speed 
from  station  to  station.  The  first  cost  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  James  at  <£2,500  per  mile,  and  the  working 
expenses  at  from  <£300  to  <£500  per  annum  for  every 
fifty  miles.  It  is  alleged  that  a wonderful  engine, 
called  the  air  engine,  lias  lately  been  constructed  by 
Professor  Reinagale,  who  is  securing  patents  in  eve- 
ry civilized  country  on  earth.  The  power,  which  is 
self-produced  in  the  engine,  is  obtained  from  con- 
densed air,  whicli  though  easily  manageable  begets 
an  immense  force,  the  presept  engine,  which  stands 
on  a space  not  exceeding  two  feet  square,  having  a 
power  equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty -eight  horses. 
For  pumping  water  out  of  mines  it  is  gravely  pro- 
posod  to  us.e  a 10,000  to  20,000  horse  power,  in  or- 
der to  do  the  work  perfectly.  It  is  stated,  that,  with 
the  present  small  engine,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  can  be  propelled  at  a rate  of  twenty -five  to 
thirty  mjles  per  hour,  The  description  ot  the  ac- 
tion of  the  machine  is  very  vague,  but  it  is  said  that 
several  very  eminent  and  scientific  men  have  exam- 
ined it  and  expressed  their  ast.onffhment.  Professor 
Farraday,  having  seen  the  drawing  and  heard  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  invention  explained,  com- 
plimented the  inventor  by  declaring  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered perpetual  motion  of  the  most  terrific  descrip- 
tion. 

From  the  Boslpn  Daily  Advertiser  and  Patriot, 

TRIAL  OF  THE  CAPTAJN  OF  THE  SPITFIRE. 

Circuit  court  of  the  United  Slates. 

United  States  v.  Peter  Flowery. 

The  trial  of  this  case  was  commenced  on  Monday 
doming,  June  2,  and  closed  on  Saturday  last  at  two 


o’clock.  The  defendant  was  charged  with  having 
caused  to  sail  from  New  Orleans  in  Novemher,  1844, 
the  schooner  Spitfire,  with  intent  to  employ  her  in  the 
slave  trade.  A second  count  in  the  indictment  charg- 
ed the  defendant  with  having  aided  another  person 
in  fitting  out  the  Spitfire  for  that  trade. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  Spitfire  was  once 
known  as  the  Carabello  of  Baltimore,  where  she  was 
built,  and  that  she  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Gordon,  who  made  sale  of  her  to  one  Paul  Faber  in 
Rio  Pongo,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1843.  Her 
name  was  then  scratched  off  her  stern,  and  she  took 
in  a cargo  of  about  350  slaves,  with  which  Gordon 
proceeded  to  Havana.  Gordon  and  his  mate,  1 ur- 
ner,  subsequently  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  schooner 
Manchester,  to  Rio  Pongo.  Soon  after  she  arrived 
there,  Captain  Gordon  died,  and  the  schooner  was 
afterwards  wrecked.  Turner,  the  mate,  found  his 
way  to  the  U.  S.  schooner  Truxton,  then  on  the  coast, 
and  gave  information  that  the  schooner  Spitfire,  then 
in  the  Rio  Pongo  river,  was  the  same  vessel  former- 
ly known  as  the  Carabello,  and  a slaver.  He  gave 
this  information,  as  he  testified,  from  revenge,  in 
consequence  of  some  trouble  with  Faber  (who  he 
supposed  owned  her)  in  not  paying  him  his  wages. 

An  expedition  of  boats,  English  and  American, 
was  immediately  fitted  out,  and  the  Spitfire  was  seiz- 
ed. She  was  found  near  Faber’s  slave  factory,  with 
a portion  of  her  cargo,  consisting  of  ten  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  and  some  other  articles  still  on  board. — 
She  was  in  command  of  Captain  Flowery,  the  de- 
fendant, and  had  been  lying  there  several  weeks. 

By  the  papers  found  on  board,  it  appeared  that 
Captain  Flowery  had  sailed  in  her  from  Havana  to 
Key  West,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  a bill 
of  sale  appeared  to  have  been  executed  by  one  J. 
M.  Anguerra,  acting  as  the  agent  and  attorney  of 
Edwin  A.  Falkerof  Key  West.  The  price  paid  for 
her  was  $7,500.  She  had  no  register,  but  upon  the 
bill  of  sale  there  was  a certificate  that  she  was  Ame- 
rican property,  with  a statement  that  she  could  have 
no  register  in  consequence  of  having  been  owned  by 
foreigners.  There  was  also  found  a charter  parly 
executed  between  the  captain  and  one  J.  Scorsur,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  vessel  was  to  proceed  from 
New  Orleans  to  Havana,  and  thence  to  Rio  Pongo, 
for  $5000.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  the  vessel 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  November,  with  a car- 
go consisting  of  30  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  some 
smaller  articles.  She  proceeded  to  Havana  with 
Scorsur  on  board.  There  she  look  in  some  shooks 
ar.d  dry  goods,  and  cleared  for  the  Cape  de  Verd  Is- 
lands, but  she  proceeded  to  Rio  Pongo  direct.  There 
were  on  board  a Frenchman  and  a Spaniard,  each 
of  whom  relieved  the  captain  of  his  watch  in  his 
turn.  There  was  also  evidence  tending  to  show, 
that  these  passengers  kept  the  run  of  the  voyage  on 
charts  of  their  own;  and  there  were  found  on  board 
several  English,  French,  and  Spanish  charts.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  coast,  the  Frenchman  and  a part 
of  the  crew  went  in  the  boat  in  search  of  a pilot, 
and  while  the  boat  of  a British  steamer  was  ap- 
proaching, the  Frenchman  took  from  his  coat  a flag 
of  some  nation  (what  did  not  appear)  and  threw  it 
into  the  water,  remarking  that  if  the  British  should 
find  it  on  board  they  would  seize  the  vessel. 

The  number  of  men  on  board  the  schooner  was 
eight  besides  the  captain  and  passengers.  The  schoon- 
er was  of  96  tons  burthen;  of  a costly  finish,  with  12 
sweeps  or  large  oars,  and  many  sails. 

One  of  the  men  on  board  the  Manchester  testified 
that  he  heard  a conversation  in  English , at  Rio  Pon- 
go, between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman  and 
Faber,  the  owner  of  the  factory,  in  relation  to  tak- 
ing a cargo  of  slaves  on  board;  but  in  the  defence  it 
was  testified  that  the  Spaniard  could  not  talk  a word 
of  English.  Antonio,  a Spanish  boy  who  acted  as 
steward,  testified  that  he  had  olten  heard  Captain 
Flowery,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Frenchman  talking 
of  taking  a cargo  of  slaves.  But  this  testimony  was 
somewhat  confused  and  contradictory,  and  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel  contended  that  it  was  entitled  to  no 
credit.  With  the  exception  of  Antonio,  all  the  men 
testified  that  they  did  not  ship  for  a slaving  voyage; 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were  onsucli 
a voyage  until  it  was  so  rumored  at  Rio  Pongo. 

There  were  many  other  facts  and  cii  cumstances 
in  the  case,  from  which  the  district  attorney  con- 
tended that  the  vessel  roust  have  been  on  a slaving 
voyage.  He  particularly  pressed  the  point  that  the 
vessel  was  orice  in  the  trade  as  the  Carobello;  that 
she  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  lor  a slaver;  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  sale  to  Flowery  was  suspicious: 
that  the  alleged  charter  party  was  absurd  in- 
asmuch as  the  price  to  be  paid  ($5000)  was  enor- 
mously high,  and  generally,  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
were  irreconcilable  with  the  notion,  that  the  voyage 
was  in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  He  also  con- 
tended that  the  vessel  was  to  have  changed  captains 
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when  Ihe  slaves  were  taken  in,  and  (hat  the  Spaniard 
was  to  act  in  that  capacity  on  the  return  voyage. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  contended,  and 
evidence  was  offered  to  show,  that  tiiere  was  no- 
thing unusual  in  the  voyage,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  vessel;  that  she  is  a Baltimore  clipper  and  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  all  vessels  of  her  class;  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  her  former  name,  and  what- 
ever her  character,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  defendant  ever  knew  her  except  as  the  Spt- 
fire  and  an  honest  craft;  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  validity  or  honesty  of  the  sale  to  the  de- 
fendant in  New  Orleans;  and  that  she  was  regularly 
advertised  there  for  several  weeks  before  the  sale; 
and  the  Frenchman  and  Spaniard  were  bona  fide 
passengers,  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  passen- 
gers who  were  sea-faring  men  to  keep  the  run  of  the 
voyage  and  relieve  the  captain  of  the  watch;  that  the 
cargo  on  board  was  a proper  one  for  the  lawful  trade 
on  the  African  coast,  and  the  size  of  the  Spitfire  fit- 
ted her  for  the  trade. 

There  were  many  other  points,  on  both  sides, 
which  were  relied  upon,  but  to  which  we  have  no 
room  to  refer  with  more  particularity. 

Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  district  attorney,  for  the  U. 
States. 

J.  P.  Rogers  and  P.  W.  Chandler  for  the  defend- 
ant. 

Sprague  J.  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said  (hat  there 
were  no  questions  of  law  in  the  case,  upon  which 
the  counsel  for  the  government  and  for  the  prisoner 
disagreed.  The  question  was  simply  one  of  fact  for 
the  jury.  To  constitute  the  offence  charged  in  the 
indictment,  for  there  was  but  one  offence  charged, 
although  differently  set  forth  in  the  two  counts, — the 
government  must  make  out  that  the  vessel  was  fitted 
out  at  New  Orleans,  and  sailed  from  that  place  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner;  and  the  intent  that 
she  should  be  employed  in  the  slave  trade.  A pur- 
pose which  arose  in  his  mind  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  sailing,  would  not  maintain  the  indictment. 
The  government  had  the  burden  of  proof,  and  were 
bound  to  introduce  legal  evidence,  to  satisfy  the  ju- 
ry beyond  a reasonable  doubt  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt. 
If  the  vessel  was  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  at  the' time  she  was  fitted  out,  and  Capt. 
Flowery  knew  of  it,  and  it  was  his  purpose  so  to 
employ  her,  at  the  time  she  sailed  from  New  Or- 
leans, then  the  offence  was  completed  at  the  time 
the  vessel  sailed. 

The  government  had  introduced  evidence,  both 
direct  and  circumstantial.  Circumstantial  evidence 
was  sufficient,  for  the  proof  of  a fact,  when  it  fairly 
came  up  to  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  such  as  are  not  explainable  on 
any  other  fair  and  reasonable  supposition  than  that 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  If  reconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  his  innocence,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  establish  bis  guilt.  If  the  circumstances  were  not 
sufficient,  then  the  jury  were  to  consider,  whether 
the  circumstances  and  the  direct  testimony  combin- 
ed were  sufficient. 

His  honor  said  that  he  should  not  go  through  the 
evidence  in  detail.  The  jury  had  heard  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  material  points  had  been  carefully 
presented  by  the  counsel.  The  question  was  purely 
a question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  They  were  to  judge 
from  the  testimony  wriat  facts  were  established,  and 
from  those  facts  to  draw  their  own  inferences  re- 
specting the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

With  regard  to  the  censure  which  had  been  cast 
upon  the  officer  of  the  Truxlon,  for  sending  the  pri- 
soner to  Boston,  instead  of  New  Orleans,  his  honor 
remarked  that  that  officer  was  engaged  in  a respon- 
sible duty,  and  must  be  deemed  to  have  discharged 
that  duty  properly,  unless  the  contrary  were  shown. 
11  his  object  in  sending  the  prisioner  to  Boston, 
had  been  to  deprive  him  of  evidence,  by  which 
he  might  have  explained  afiy  circumstances, 
which  if  unexplained  would  appear  suspicious, 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  pow- 
er, which  was  not  to  be  presumed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proof  on  that  point.  If  evidence,  ma- 
terial to  the  prisoner’s  defence,  could  be  procured 
at  New  Orleans,  he  might  have  made  an  application 
to  the  officer  for  the  government,  and  an  affidavit 
that  such  evidence  could  be  procured,  and  that  offi- 
cer would  have  sent  for  such  evidence,  to  enable 
parties  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  This, 
it  is  true,  would  oblige  the  prisoner  to  lie  / ti  jail 
during  the  necessary  delay;  and  the  consideration  of 
that  inconvenience  might  have  some  weight  against 
the  argument,  that  circumstances1  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  explain,  had  not  been  explained  by  the 
prisoner. 

His  honor  then  commented  upon  the  direct  evi- 
dence produced  by  the  government,  slated  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  testimony  of  Smith  and 
Antonio  had  been  represented  as  unworthy  of  belief, 
and  the  arguments  which  had  been  suggested  in  sup- 


port of  their  credibility,  and  concluded  by  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  alone,  or 
thecircumstantia)  and  direct  evidence  together,  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had 
committed  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  it 
was  their  duty  to  pronounce  him  guilty:  but  if  they 
were  not  sufficient,  it  was  their  duty  to  pronounce 
him  not  guilty. 

The  jury,  after  a consultation  of  about  an  hour, 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty,  but  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  mercy. 

The  Zeulodon  Sii.liman. — Wonderful  discovery  in 
Natural  History.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber the  sensation  produced  in  1840  by  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  the  great  lVlissourium  of  Missouri. 
We  have  now  to  announce  that  the  same  discoverer, 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Koch,  has  brought  to  light  the  fossil 
remains  of  a monster  in  the  animal  creation  that 
puts  in  the  shade  the  celebrated  “Iguanodon”  of 
England,  of  colossal  size,  and  the  still  more  gigantic 
Missourium.  This  last  discovery  may  be  set  down 
to  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  to  a county  adjoining 
Mobile,  namely,  Washington,  being  embedded  in  a 
yellow  lime  rock  formation,  near  the  old  Washing 
ton  court  house.  Dr.  K.  is  a German  by  birth  and 
education,  but  has  already  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation in  this  country  for  his  geological  researches 
and  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  natural 
sciences  generally.  He  gives  to  this  last  most  re- 
markable fossil  wonder  (which  he  describes  ?s  “the 
greatest  wonder  of  this  age  of  wonders”)  the  name 
of  “ Zeulodon  Silliman ,”  in  compliment  to  Prof.  Si  1 1 i- 
man,  of  Yeal  College.  The  description  of  this  mon- 
ster is  in  substance  as  follows: 

“I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  the  very 
nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a most  colossal  and  ter- 
rible reptile,  that  may  be  justly  termed  the  king  of 
kings  of  reptiles.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  four 
feet — the  solid  portions  of  the  vertebraeare  from  14 
to  18  inches  in  length,  and  from  8 to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  each  averaging  75  pounds  in  weight.  Its 
greatly  elongated  jaws  are  armed  with  no  less  than 
40  incison  or  cutting  teeth,  four  canine  teeth  or  fangs, 
and  eight  molars  or  grinders.  These  teeth  all  fit 
into  each  other  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  animal  was  of  the  carniverous  nature. 
The  eyes  were  evidently  large,  and  were  prominent- 
ly situated  on  the  forehead,  giving  the  animal  the 
power  of  keeping  a constant  and  vigorous  watch  for 
its  prey.  The  body  had  members  attached  resem- 
bling paddles  or  fins,  which  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal  were  small,  and  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  propel  the  body  of  this  enormous  creature 
through  the  waters  of  these  large  rivers  and  seas, 
which  it  inhabited  or  frequented.  Each  of  these 
paddles  or  fins  is  composed  of  21  bones,  which  form 
in  union  seven  freely  articulating  joints.  The  ribs 
are  of  a very  peculiar  shape  and  exceedingly  nume- 
rous. They  are  three  times  the  thickness  at  the  low- 
er that  they  are  at  tile  superior  extremity. 

Dr.  K.  is  at  present  in  Mobile,  and  has  the  skele- 
ton of  this  truly  wonderful  animal  in  Ins  charge. — 
The  several  parts  are  not  yet  joined  together,  but 
we  understand  he  is  willing  to  arrange  and  prepare 
them  for  exhibition,  if  there  were  any  probability 
that  he  would  be  remunerated  at  this  period  of  the 
year  for  his  labor  and  expense.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  presume  he  will  take  his  rare  curi 
osity,  which  of  right  belongs  to  Alabama,  to  some 
other  place,  for  its  first  exhibition. 

Alabama  appears  to  abound  with  these  fossil  re- 
mains of  animals  that  are  now  extinct.  Trie  Alba- 
ny Daily  Citizen  of  a recent  date  thus  describes  one 
of  these  wonders  now  exhibiting  in  that  city,  which 
we  doubt  not  is  that  discovered  a few  years  since  by 
the  late  John  G.  Creagh,  Esq  , of  Clark  county,  in 
this  slate: 

“It  is  the  petrified  vertebrae  of  a monster  called  by 
the  naturalists  the  Zuyglocon — a creature  ..which 
must  have  been  half  alligator  and  half  whale.  It 
was  discovered  imbedded  in  a chalk  formation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river,  and  was  boxed  up 
and  sent  to  Professor  Emmons,  of  Albany.  The  ve 
terbra,  extending  from  a portion  of  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  tail,  is  eighty  feet  in  length  as  it  lies  upon  the 
floor!  The  creature  must  have  been,  in  liie,  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  long!” 

[Mobile  Advertiser. 

Hardscrabble.  This  is  the  name  of  an  agricul- 
tural settlement  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  consists 
of  about  twenty-five  families,  old  trappers  and  hun- 
ters, who  have  built  houses  and  devoted  themselves 
to  agriculture.  They  all  have  Indian  wives  of  the 
Snake  tribe,  they  being  much  prefeired  to  tha  In- 
dians of  the  plains,  who  are  neartest  to  them.  They 
raise  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  which  they 
trade  to  the  Indians  lor  furs,  robes,  and  other  articles. 


The  Indians  parch  the  corn,  and  bruise  and  pound  / 
into  meal  in  skin  bags,  and  then  make  bread  out  o^ 
it.  The  settlers  in  Hardseabble  have  no  mills  ex- 
dept  a few  indifferent  hand  mills,  with  which  they 
grind  corn  for  their  own  use.  These  men  are  very 
expert  riflemen,  well  practised  in  Indian  usages  and 
warfare,  and  consider  themselves  fully  competent  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
that  region,  if  they  should  be  attacked  by  them. — 
They  live  a rough,  hard,  romantic  life,  but  are  hos- 
pitable to  those  who  visit  them  or  pass  through  their 
settlement.  [St.  Louis  New  Era. 

Texas  statistics. — The  popular  vote  of  Texas  and 
delegates  to  convention  of  4tli  July,  1845.  We  annex 
returns  of  the  election  for  president  of  Texas,  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1844,  with  the  number 
of  delegates  allowed  to  each  county  in  the  procla- 
mation of  president  Jones  for  a convention  to  decide 
on  the  project  of  annexation.  We  place  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  in  two  columns,  the  first  against  an- 
nexation and  the  second  for  it,  as  the  respective 
counties  voted  in  1844;  Burleson  being  then  the  an- 
nexation candidate  for  the  presidency. 
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Austin 
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207 
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Bastrop 

1G 

252 
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275 
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Bexar 

27 

284 

311 

2 

Bowie 

126 

68 
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189 

1 

Brazoria 

83 

346 

3 

332 

2 

Brazos 

104 

8 

112 

1 

Colorado 

79 

183 

262 

1 

Fanning 

88 

282 

370 

2 

Fayette 

47 

357 

404 

2 

Fort  Bend 

133 

152 

285 

] 

Galveston 

183 

374 

557 

2 

Goliad 

5 

5 
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Gonzales 

24 

291 

1 

228 

1 

Harris 

324 

333 

24 

636 

3 

Harrison 

409 

245 

654 

3 

Houston 

496 

25 

521 

2 

Jackson 

22 

77 

99 

J 

Jasper 

139 

116 

255 

1 

Jefferson 

41 

50 

91 

1 

Lamar 

251 

266 

517 

2 

Liberty 

371 

115 

486 

2 

Matagorda 

11 

185 

197 

1 

Milam 

151 

121 

272 

1 

Montgomery 

978 

103 

2 

1,083 

4 

Nacogdociies 

465 

198 

9 

672 

Reel  River 

499 

277 

776 

3 

Refugio 

5 

5 

1 

Robertson 

283 

57 

340 

2 

Rusk 

no 

180 

4 

294 

] 

Sabine 

261 

38 

299 

1 

San  Augustine 

324 

55 

379 

2 

San  Patricio 

13 

79 

92 

1- 

Shelby 

408 

37 

445 

2 

Travis 

7 

153 

150 

1 

Victoria 

15 

122 

137 

1 

Washington 

387 

214 

601 

3 

7,037 

5 661 

54 

12,752 

35 

26 

Anti-annexationists 

35 

Annexationists 

26 

Total  delegation 

61 

Anti- annexation  majority  9 

The  anti-annexation  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
in  September,  1844,  was  1,322,  the  entire  vote  being 
in  the  proportion  of  2G  for  annexation  to  35  against 
it.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  appor- 
tionment in  president  Jones’  proclamation  is  altoge- 
ther impartial.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  public  opinion  has  changed  since  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  that  the  convention  will  be  nearly 
unanimous  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  convention  will  no  doubt  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  parties,  and  on  the  opening 
ol  the  United  States  congress  in  December  next,  two 
senators  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  from  “The  State  of  Texas”  will  ap- 
pear and  take  their  seats,  wilhuut  so  much  as  saying 
“by  your  leave”  to  Roya.  [,/V*.  Y.  Sun. 

Stave  trade.  While  we  are  upon  the  the  sub- 
ject of  England  and  the  slave  trade,  the  following 
statemint  of  Dr.  Madden  must  not  be  omitted.  We 
take  it  from  the  Dublin  'Nation  of  May  10.  That 
paper  in  the  introductory  paragraph  has  painted  the 
moral  of  English  philanthropy.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  gravely  and  with  a look  of  injured  innocence, 
deny  the  statement  of  President  Tyler’s  message; 
but  he  did  it  in  the  face  of  the  ample  testimony  of 
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an  official  made  to  the  English  government  by  its 
own  agent,  and  which  it  had  not  the  courage  to 
spread  before  the  world. 

“The  hypocritical  baseness  oh  England,  which 
profits  by  the  slavery  which  she ' denounces  in  her 
rivals,  is  made  clearer  by  the  following  document. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Madden  (the  histo- 
rian of  the  United  Irishmen,)  who  writes  it,  was  for 
a long  time  a commissioner  on  the  African  coast, 
and  afterwards  at  Cuba,  and  therefore  speaks  from 
official  information — English  capital  maintains  the 
slave  trade: 

In  reply  to  your  queries  I will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  required  information  as  concisely  and  pre- 
cisely as  possible. 

First  query — What  was  the  principal  object  of 
your  mission  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  year 
1841? 

Answer — To  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  connection  of  British  commerce  with  the  slave 
trade  at  some  of  the  settlements  on  that  coast. 

Second  query — To  whom  was  your  report  presen- 
ted at  your  return,  and  what  became  of  it? 

Answer — My  report  was  presented  to  the  late  se- 
cretary for  the  colonies,  lord  John  Russell,  shortly 
before  the  resignation  of  the  whig  ministry.  It  was 
printed,  as  was  specified  on  the  title  page,  for  pre- 
sentation to  parliament,  only  three  or  lour  days  be- 
fore the  resignation  of  ministers,  and  there  was  not 
time  for  its  presentation. 

Third  query — Did  lord  John  Puissel-’s  successor, 
lord  Stanley,  approve  of  your  report? 

Answer — Ves;  in  an  official  written  communica- 
tion his  lordship’s  approbation  was  expressed  in  un- 
equivocal terms. 

Fourth  query — Did  his  lordship  present  your  re- 
port to  parliament! 

Answer — No;  his  lordship,  when  Mr.  Foster  be- 
gan to  be  troublesome  to  him  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  still  more  troublesome  to  him  in  Downing 
slreet,  by  his  unceasing  communications,  quashed  the 
report  I presented  to  lord  John  Russel,  had  another 
ediLion,  greatly  curtailed,  printed,  and  presented  to 
parliament,  through  the  West  African  committee,  a 
mutilated  document,  purporting  to  be  my  report,  the 
matter  of  which  was  broken  up  and  intermixed  with 
a large  quantity  of  other  papers,  which  completely 
overlaid  the  important  subjects  of  my  enquiry,  and 
report  upon  them. 

Fifth  query — What  do  you  consider  the  important 
subjects  of  your  enquiry? 

Answer — The  connexion  of  British  capital  and 
commerce  witli  lhe  slave  trade;  Ihe  danger  of  renew- 
ing slave  trading,  by  encouraging  emigration  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies. 

Sixth  query — Was  matter  connected  with  these 
subjects  struck  out  of  the  report  of  yours  presented 
to  parliament  by  lord  Stanley? 

Answer — Yes,  and  matter  that  I consider  most  im- 
portant to  the  substantiation  of  my  statements. 

Seventh  query — What  amount  of  matter  was  sup- 
pressed? 

Answer — Upwards  of  1750  lines. 

Eighth  query — At  whose  instance  was  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  appointed? 

Answer — ll  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  anti-sla- 
veiy  party.  Mr.  Foster,  of  whose  proceedings  my 
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sibly  exist  but  for  its  connexion  with  British  capital 
and  commerce,  and  that  it  was  a folly  to  expect  fo- 
reign nations  to  relinquish  it  while  our  own  mer- 
chants were  allowed  witli  impunity  to  aid  and  abet 
it. 

(Signed.)  R-  R.  MADDEN. 

April  1,  1845.” 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  its 
room,  the  hall  over  the  Merrimac  County  Bank,  on 
Wednesday,  June  4,  at  8 o’clock,  A.  M.;  the  presi- 
dent, N.  G.  Upham,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  business-like  and  spirited,  and  a 
large  number  of  new  members  proposed  and  admit- 
ted, as  follows:  Jared  W.  Williams,  Charles  G.  Ath- 
erton, Abiel  Abbott,  Zedekiah  S.  Barstow,  Asa  P. 
Cate,  Thomas  M.  Edwards,  Asa  Fowler,  Harry  Hib- 
bard, John  H.  Steele,  Ebenezer  S.  Towle,  Jos.  B. 
Walker,  John  J.  Gilchrist,  Andrew  S.  Woods,  Ed- 
mund R.  Peaselee,  Dixi  Crosby,  Enos  Hoyt,  and 
Charles  H.  Peaslee. 

Officers  of  the  Society , 1845—6. 

President— Nathaniel  G.  Upham. 

1st  V.  Pres. — Henry  Hubbard. 

2d  “ Levi  Chamberlain. 

Recording  secretary — Edmund  Worth. 

Treasurer — Ebenezer  S.  Towle. 

Corresponding  secretary — Nathaniel  Bouton. 

Librarian — Joseph  B.  Walker. 

Standing  committee — A.  McFarland,  Salma  Hale, 
and  Edmund  Worth. 

Publishing  committee— Joel  Parker,  Nath’l  Bou- 
ton, and  John  Kelly. 

Orator  for  the  anniversary,  846— Henry  Hubbard; 
Franklin  Pierce,  substitute. 

On  motion,  a committee  consisting  of  Levi  Wood- 
bury, Joel  Parker,  and  John  Kelly,  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  a letter  from  the  New  York 
Historical  society,  regarding  a change  of  the  nation- 
al name  — United  Stales — which  committee,  through 
the  chairman,  made  report  at  the  evening  session, 
against  the  proposal  of  the  New  York  society,  which 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  upon  the 
journal. 

On  motion,  a committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Hubbard,  Kelly,  and  Potter,  was  appointed  to  me- 
morialize the  legislature  in  favor  of  employing  Mr. 

Stevens,  a gentleman  about  visiting  Europe, 


to  collect  documents  pertaining  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Hampshire;  and  also  that  the  legislature  be 
invited  to  extend  aid  to  the  society,  by  taking  a copy 
of  its  collections,  for  each  town  in  the  stale. 

The  usual  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  society 
were  made,  through  the  appropriate  committees;  and 
after  a short  session  on  Thursday  morning,  the  socie- 
ty adjourned  without  day.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  of  a highly  encour- 
aging character.  [Statesman. 

Lecture  before  the  Historical  society. — The  represen- 
tatives’ hall  and  the  overlooking  galleries  were 
crowded  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.,  by  an  intel- 
ligent audience  of  iadies 


and  gentlemen,  convened 
upon  occasion  of  Ihe  delivery  of  the  Anniversary  ad- 
reporl  largely  treated,  when  the  call  became  irre-  i dress  before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  society, 
sislibie,  joined  in  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  and * oi *  1 by  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury.  This  production  may  be 


then,  when  the  committee  was  appointed,  lie  was 
named  by  lord  Stanley  one  of  its  members. 

Ninth  query — Did  lie  take  a leading  part  in  its 
proceedings? 

Answer — He  did,  a much  more  active  part  than 
the  chairman,  lord  Sandon.  Mr.  Foster  guided  and 
controlled  the  proceedings.  He  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  a memOer  of  that  committee,  a witness  be- 
fore it,  and  an  accuser  of  all  parties  who  came  be- 
fore it  who  were  opposed  to  his  particular  views. 

Tenth  query — Wtiat  was  the  object  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  committee? 

Answer — The  constitution  of  it,  and  its  proceed- 
ings, plainly  show  that  the  object  was  to  hoodwink 
public  opinion  and  to  screen  particular  interests,  that 
were  influential  or  troublesome  and  disagreeable  to 
deal  with. 

Eleventh  query — What  was  the  nature  of  the 
working  of  that  cominit.ee? 

Answer — The  nature  of  most  parliamentary  com- 
mittees; it  was  a solemn  farce,  got  up  for  a special 
purpose;  a piece  of  official  trickery,  purporting  to  be 
an  enquiry,  and  proving  to  be  a muckury,  a specious 
humbug. 

Twelfth  query — Can  you  state,  in  a few  words, 
what  the  leading  fact  was  you  wanted  to  establish, 
and  to  the  substantiation  of  which  the  main  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  your  report  were  directed? 

Answer — The  great  fact  1 endeavored  to  establish, 
and  the  main  statement  of  my  report  was,  that  the 
slave  trade  oil  the  west  Africau  coast  could  r.ot  po3- 


entitled  a Consideration  of  the  traits  of  American  char- 
acter; and  was  botli  interesting  and  instructive — af- 
fording abundant  evidence  of  the  ability,  extensive 
information  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  author;  cou- 
pled with  proof  of  his  high  regard  for  the  fundamen- 
tal points  in  Christianity,  and  the  other  influences 
by  whicli  the  social  system  is  upheld  and  the  welfare 

oi  man  secured.  It  occupied  above  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  was  listened  to  with  fixed  attention,  and  a 
degree  of  respect  deserved  by  the  address  itself,  the 
distinction  of  the  author,  and  the  no  inconsiderable 
space  he  has  long  filled  in  the  public  eye. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  upon  Mr.  Woodbury  to 
entertain  even  the  suspicion  that  he  would  conscious- 
ly embrace  such  an  occasion,  and  so  pervert  the  ob- 
ject of  the  society  whose  representative  he  was  for 
the  time  being,  as  to  inculcate  any  other  political 
views  than  those  with  which  ihe  diversified  opinions 
of  its  members  would  harmonize.  It  is  not,  for  a 
moment,  believed  that  he  would: — the  idea  would  be 
an  unwarrantable  reproach  upon  that  gentleman,  in 
which  no  honorable  mind  will  indulge;  but  it  may  be 
said — and  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  many 
minds — that,  through  the  decided  political  preferen- 
ces of  the  lecturer;  his  long  participation  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  natural  course  of  his  reading  and  his 
thoughts,  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  with  which 
it  is  necessary  a gentleman  in  the  public  service 
should  he  familiar,  a tone  was  given  to  his  able  and 
eloquent  discourse,  of  a cast  adverse  to  the  political 
feelings  of  many  of  his  hearers.  It  countenanced, 


in  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen,  the  aggressive, 
conquest  spirit  of  the  present  administration;  had  an 
aspect  of  Texas  and  Oregon  hue;  and,  unintentional- 
ly doubtless,  canonized  the  names  of  some  Ameri- 
cans, hardly  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
audience,  yet  to  be  enrolled  amongst  saints.  With 
this  abatement,  and  some  strong  exceptions  many 
will  take  to  that  portion  devoted  to  the  martial  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people,  the  lecture  was  highly 
acceptable,  and  creditable  both  to  the  author  and  the 
society  through  whose  instrumentality  the  public 
were  furnished  with  a highly  intellectual  treat. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  met  in  con- 
vention of  the  two  houses  on  the  5th  in3t,  and  ascer- 
tained the  following  as 

The  official  vole  for  governor.  Whole  number  of 


votes  taken — 45,765 

Estimated  as  scattering,  994 

Daniel  Hoit,  has  5,786 

Anthony  Colby,  has  15,579 

John  H.  Steele,  has  23,406 

and  is  elected. 


In  Hampton  Falls  the  votes  were  not  declared  un- 
til the  adjourned  meeting;  and  the  returns  of  votes 
from  Orford  and  Columbia  were  not  seasonably 
made  to  the  secretary’s  office;  but  the  votes  of 
these  towns  were  included  in  the  result  above  men- 
tioned. The  votes  of  Canterbury  (scattering  9,  for 
Hoit  13,  Colby  75,  and  Steele  112,)  were  not  includ- 
ed, the  return  not  shewing  in  what  town  the  meet- 
ing was  holden.  From  the  town  of  Bedford  no  re- 
turn was  received. 

Messrs.  Blaisdell,  of  L.,  Wentworth,  Frost,  De- 
merit of  L.,  Magoon,  Jones  of  B.,  Baldwin,  Bat- 
chelder  of  M.,  Simmons,  and  Williams,  on  the  part 
of  the  house,  [and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hale,  on  the 
part  of  the  senate]  were  appointed  a committee  to 
inform  the  governor  of  his  election. 

A little  before  noon  John  H.  Steele  met  the  two 
houses  in  convention,  and  having  been  duly  qualifi- 
ed, and  declared  governor  of  the  state  for  the  ensu- 
ing political  year,  he  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  a copy  of 
his  address,  and,  the  same  having  been  read  by  the 
assistant  clerk  of  the  house,  his  exeellency  with- 
drew. 

ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 
Before  proceeding  to  recommend  to  your  considera- 
tion such  subjects  as  to  tne  appear  to  call  for  a share 
of  your  attention,  suffer  me  to  tender  to  you  and 
through  you  to  our  constituents  my  heart-felt  thanks 
for  their  manly  and  generous  support.  All  that  re- 
mains of  life  will  be  too  short  to  enable  me  to  re- 
pay the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I owe  to  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire.  They  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  me,  and  1 have  the  disposition  to  ren- 
der to  them,  service  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities; 
and  although  I never  sought  for  or  again  expect  or 
even  wish  to  be  a candidate  for  any  public  office; 
yet  as  long  as  life  is  spared,  or  reason  left  to  guide, 

I can  never  cease  to  cherish  a grateful  remembrance 
of  their  unexpected  favors,  nor  cease  to  advocate 
that  which  I believe  to  be  right  and  openly  condemn 
that  which  I believe  to  be  wrong. 

Coming  as  you  do  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  you 
are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be. 
Such  measures  as  you  may  see  fit  to  take  will  re- 
ceive from  me  that  consideration  which  their  impor- 
tance demands,  and  nothing  but  a strong  conviction 
of  duty  will  induce  me  to  interpose  any  objections 
to  the  enactments  which  you  may  see  fit  to  make. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Foremost,  if  not  paramount  to  all  other  subjects, 
claiming  a share  of  your  attention,  are  our  primary 
schools.  If  these  are  neglected  or  suffered  to  lan- 
guish for  the  want  of  attention,  from  a wrong  direc- 
tion given,  or  inadequate  support,  the  main  corner 
stone  of  the  foundation  on  wilieh  rests  our  social  as 
well  as  political  fabric,  will  be  undermined.  Igno- 
rance with  all  its  accompanying  evils,  indolence, 
superstition,  bigotry,  vice  and  folly,  will  usurp  the 
place  of  knowledge,  virtue,  benevolence  and  ration- 
al liberty,  and  our  posterity  will  inevitably  become 
fit  subjects  to  be  moulded  into  serls  lor  tyrants  to 
rule  over,  and  the  end  become  so  far  degraded  as  to 
extol  as  an  act  of  liberality,  the  occasional  distribu- 
tion of  a few  thousand  by  their  rulers,  or  rather 
masters,  out  of  the  many  millions  extorted  from 
their  own  hard  earnings.  To  avoid  such  results,  I 
cannot  forbear  recommending  to  your  serious  consi- 
deration the  propriety,  if  not  indispensable  necessi- 
ty, of  providing  at  least  for  some  mode  whereby  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  our 
schools  shall  annually  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 
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Situated  as  we  now  are,  without  well  authenticated 
facts  to  guide  us,  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  even  by 
those  who  are  truly  the  friends  of  primary  schools. 
That  something  should  be  done  is  to  my  mind  most 
clear.  A beginning  should  be  made,  and  to  you,  gentle- 
men, the  public  are  enxiously  looking  for  action. 

MILITIA. 

Although  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  a desire 
to  have  our  present  military  system  altered  or  a- 
mended,  there  are,  I believe,  but  few  advocates  for 
the  bill  which  has  been  published  by  order  of  the 
senate.  It  is  believed  that  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
or  any  one  wtth  similar  provisions,  would  eventuate 
in  the  entire  prostration  of  our  militia.  Surely,  no 
true  friend  to  his  country  could,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  known  world,  be  desrious  of  disarming  or 
disbanding  the  militia,  nor  of  taking  any  measures 
which  would  have  a tendency  to  place  the  military 
power  exclusively  in  the  hands,  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  wealthy,  or  their  immediate  dependents. 
Yet  such,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  result  of  re- 
lying entirely  on  uniform  companies  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  bill.  Such  companies  would 
almost  invariably  be  located  in  villages,  and  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  villages, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  close  confine- 
ments in  workshops,  counting  houses,  manufactur- 
ing establishments, or  the  like,  are  physically  less 
able  to  defend  their  country  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion or  domestic  violence  than  are  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  or  those  accustomed  to  constant  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  not  every  firm  patriot  or  brave  sol- 
dier that  can  afford  to  purchase  a splendid  uniform. 
But  if  the  legislature  is  satisfied  that  an  alteration 
or  revision  of  our  present  militia  system  is  called 
for  by  those  who  do  the  duly  of  soldiers,  and  not 
exclusively  by  those  who  are  too  proud  to  be  seen 
in  the  ranks,  side  by  side  with  their  more  humble 
neighbors,  or  too  penurious  to  pay  the  scanty  pit- 
tance now  given  to  those  who  do  their  duty,  and  to 
whom  the  defence  of  our  country  is  properly  and 
safely  entrusted;  then  I would  most  respectfully  re- 
commend the  shortening  of  the  time  of  actual  ser- 
vice, and  a rigid  requirement  that  all  within  the 
prescribed  ages,  not  actually  incapable  of  doing  the 
active  duties  of  a soldier,  be  required  to  do  those 
duties  under  a penally  amply  sufficient  to  temper 
their  pride  or  pay  for  the  services  of  several  duty- 
doing soldiers. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  regular  and  prompt  administration  of  justice 
is  a requirement  of  our  constitution,  and  is  a subject 
of  great  interest,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
well  being  of  every  community.  So  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  learn,  our  courts  have  attended,  and 
are  attending  to  their  duties  with  promptness  and 
despatch,  and  if  their  present  course  is  continued, 
the  public  will  have  little  to  complain  of,  There  is, 
however,  one  branch  of  our  judiciary  system  which 
I believe  requires  new  regulations  or  new  modeling. 

I refer  to  the  holding  of  justice  courts  in  private 
rooms  or  in  lawyer’s  offices.  This  practice  ex- 
cludes, in  a great  measure,  those,  who,  if  those 
courts  were  held  at  stated  periods,  and  in  a public 
place,  would  act  as  a check,  if  not  entirely  prevent 
the  imposition  of  illegal  fees,  or  the  rendering  of 
unjustifiable  judgments. 

At  your  last  session  an  act  was  passed,  changing 
the  time  of  holding  the  courts  throughout  the  slate, 
and  in  that  act  a provision  made  for  holding  a third 
term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county 
of  Hillsborough,  at  Manchester.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  sufficient  reason  existing,  why  a third  term 
should  be  held  in  that  cuunty,  but  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  an  ex- 
tra court,  it  surely  should  be  held  at  the  usual  place, 
and  not  add  still  further  to  the  expense  by  compell- 
ing attendance  at  one  side  of  the- county. 

FINANCES. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  will  be  made  known  by 
the  treasurer’s  report.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  re- 
port that  there  is  a small  balance  against  the  state; 
but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  any  extra 
burdens  being  laid  upon  the  people.  The  usual  an- 
nual taxes,  if  managed  with  strict  economy,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  heretofore  customary  fall  session 
(which  1 cannot  believe  to  be  either  necessary  or 
useful)  will  ere  long  liquidate  this  balance  and  pro- 
bably enable  the  legislature  to  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  the  public  burdens. 

PRISONS  AND  ASYLUMS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  state  pri- 
son will  be  laid  before  you  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 
In  the  mean  time  I have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
the  affairs  of  that  institution  continue  to  be  managed 
with  fidelity  and  ability.  The  humane  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  officers  of  the  prison  will  not  fail 
to  make  a favorable  impression  on  the  minds  and  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  must  abandoned. 


The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  will  be  laid  before 
you  as  soon  as  the  board  of  visitors  have  examined 
the  same  and  made  their  annual  inspection  of  the 
premises.  In  the  mean  time  I believe  that  the 
legislature  may  be  safely  assured  that  its  concerns 
have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  prudence,  and 
that  the  expectations  of  its  founders  will  be  fully  re- 
alized. 

RAILROADS. 

Under  the  law  of  last  session,  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  railroad  commissioners,  and  containing  other 
provisions  respecting  railroads,  the  Cheshire  Rail- 
road Corporation,  the  Northern  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road Corporation,  have  severally  called  upon  the 
railroad  commissioners  for  their  action  in  the  pre- 
mises. The  commissioners  have  examined  and  re- 
ported in  favor  of  each  of  those  routes,  and  1 have, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  approv- 
ed their  reports;  and  it  is  probable  that  leases  will 
ere  long  be  called  for;  and  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  alter  or  amend  that  law,  so  as  to 
supply  any  omission,  or  provide  for  any  oversight, 

I would  recommend  immediate  action  so  that  the 
leases  to  the  above  named  corporations  may  be  drawn 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  acts  of  incor- 
porations for  money  making  purposes  are  to  be 
granted  in  this  state,  are,  I trust,  well  settled,  yet 
experience  teaches  us  that  incessant  efforts  will  be 
made  by  classes  seeking  superior  power  and  privi- 
leges, to  procure  the  modification  or  the  utter  repeal 
of  the  restrictions  and  safeguards  which  experience 
and  sound  policy  have  suggested.  No  doubt  an  ef- 
fort will  again  be  made  to  abolish  the  individual 
liability  principle,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  state. 
Individual  as  well  as  associated  wealth  rarely,  if 
ever,  sutlers  an  opportunity  to  pass  without  making 
strenuous  exertions  to  retain,  if  not  to  gain  privi- 
leges denied  to  the  mass  of  the  community;  and  it 
is  too  often  the  case  that  individuals,  even  among 
legislators,  are  to  be  found,  who,  from  personal  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  from  undefined  expectations  of  be- 
nefits to  themselves,  are  ready  to  advocate  and  grant 
to  corporations  privileges  and  immunities  which  they 
would  at  once  refuse  to  partnerships  or  to  individu- 
als. In  my  opinion  acts  of  incorporation  should 
never  be  granted,  except  where  individual  or  part- 
nership enterprise  is  manifestly  incompetent  to  ac- 
complish the  object  intended,  and  when  granted, 
should  be  rigidly  restricted  in  their  powers  and  pri- 
vileges. In  short,  they  should  be  made  as  they  are 
intended  to  be,  servants  and  not  masters  of  the  peo- 
ple. A different  course,  or  one  granting  to  com- 
bined wealth,  exclusive  privileges  or  immunities, 
would  ere  long  raise  the  grantees  above  the  grant- 
ors, and  corporate  bodies  would  soon  usurp  the 
power,  without  possessing  the  dignity  or  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  landed  and  titled  aristocracy  of 
Europe. 

TARIFF. 

“Amongst  the  many  national  questions  which  have 
been  used  by  designing  politicians,  the  tariff' stands 
pre-eminent.  Every  advance  of  price,  even  in 
‘fancy  stocks,’  or  depression  in  prices,  is  at  once  as- 
cribed to  a protective  tariff',  or  to  the  want  of  one. 
In  1640  and  ’41,  low  prices,  and  presumed  large  im- 
portations, were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a protec- 
tive tariff';  and,  when  the  tariff  of  1842  was  enact- 
ed, and  a still  l'artner  reduction  took  place,  (particu- 
larly in  manufactured  articles,)  the  advocates  of  a 
high  protective  tariff  were  utterly  unable  or  un- 
willing to  account  for  the  fact.  They  were  unwil 
ling  to  admit  that  a protective  tariff,  or  the  want  of 
one,  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  then  depressed 
state  of  the  markets,  and  strove  to  conceal  trie  fact, 
that  other  and  more  effective  causes  had  produced 
the  depression  then  apparent.  But  when  the  pub- 
lic, or  rather  the  commercial  world,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  lost  confidence,  invariably  following 
over-trading,  then  and  not  till  then,  did  business  re- 
vive. No  sooner  had  this  taken  place  than  we 
again  heard  the  ‘protective  tarifi'1  assigned  as  the 
source  of  the  revival  of  business  and  industry: 
every  thing  good  or  prosperous  was  and  now  is  as- 
cribed to  the  beneficial  etlects  of  the  tariff  of  1842; 
and  we  are  warned,  over  and  over  again,  that  to  re- 
peal or  even  modify  that  tariff'  would  be  destruc- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  If  the 
present  American  tariff'  is  the  cause  of  our  present 
prosperity  and  is  producing  the  unheard  of  outlays 
which  are  now  being  made  in  the  erection  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  building  of  railroads 
and  the  like,  what  is  it  that  is  producing  the  like 
results  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  else- 
where? Surely  it  is  not  our  tarifi'  that  has  given 
life  and  animation  to  the  almost  lit  t less  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  far 


more  depressed  in  1840,  ’41  and  ’42,  than  were  our 
own.  If  our  tariff’  has  had  the  effect  of  reviving 
business  with  us,  by  protecting  our  own  productions 
from  foreign  competition,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
a contrary  effect  on  those  countries  from  whence  we 
import  similar  articles.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  those  countries  have 
revived  simultaneously  with  our  own,  and  our  im- 
portations have  increased  instead  of  iiaving  been 
diminished.  That  the  tariff',  as  it  now  stands,  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  some  portions  of  our  country,  I 
have  not  a doubt.  That  it  is  a source  of  much  un- 
easiness and  disquietude,  no  one  will  deny;  and  that 
its  ascribed  virtues  are  far  overrated,  is  to  my  mind 
unquestionable.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  forcible  and  unjustifiable  coercion  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  by  the  British  government,  com- 
pelling that  peaceable  and  unoffending  people  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  productions  of  other  coun- 
tries, lias,  and  does  as  yet,  enable  our  manufacturers 
to  find  a market  for  much  of  their  surplus  produc- 
tions, which  otherwise  would  ere  this  have  over- 
stocked our  own  markets,  and,  of  course,  caused  a 
depression  in  prices,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  tariffs 
that  could  be  enacted,  would  have  produced  a re- 
vulsion which  would  have  been  felt  throughout  the 
country.  That  an  overstocking  of  our  markets,  and, 
of  course,  a depression,  will  sooner  or  later  take 
place,  I cannot  doubt.  In  fact,  a.  foreign  and  not  a 
domestic  market  is  now  the  only  reliable  preventive 
of  immediate  revulsion. 

“To  my  mind  it  is  bad  policy  so  to  shape  the  le- 
gislation of  any  country  as  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  any  portion  of  its  territory — far 
worse  to  persist  in  such  legislation  when  it  is  clear 
that  the  interests  intended  to  be  protected,  are  as 
much,  if  not  more,  dependent  for  their  continued 
prosperity  on  a foreign  than  on  a home  market. 

SUB  TREASURY. 

“Among  the  questions  deeply  affecting  the  policy 
and  future  interests  of  our  country  is  the  mode  and 
manner  of  collecting,  safe  keeping  and  disbursing 
of  its  revenues.  The  popular  will  as  well  as  the 
calm  reflections  of  the  thinking,  has  settled  down  in 
favor  of  an  independent  treasury.  Wisdom  and  ex- 
perience have  alike  condemned  the  project  for  a 
United  States  bank,  a fiscal  agent  and  a board  of  ex- 
chequer. Sound  policy  demands  the  establishment 
of  some  plain  and  simple  plan  whereby  the  general 
government  will  be  enabled  to  collect,  keep  and 
disburse  its  own  funds  by  its  own  agents.  Argu- 
ments are  not  required  at  this  day  to  show  the  dan- 
ger and  impropriety  of  a legal  connection  between 
the  government  and  banks  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  public  treasury. 

TEXAS. 

“While  the  internal  affairs  of  our  country  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  there  are  external  questions  un- 
settled, which  deeply  affect  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  United  Stales.  Of  these,  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, from  present  indications,  would  seem  to  be 
virtually  decided,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
ardent  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  union.  The  deep  enthusiasm  and  strong  deter- 
mination manifested  by  the  Texans  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation to  our  prosperous  republic,  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  that  great  object. 
The  unexampled  unanimity  of  the  people  of  Texas 
in  favor  of  the  measure  has  brought  forth  a res- 
ponse from  their  present  government  favorable  to 
their  wishes.  To  me  it  seems  that  every  patriotic 
eitizeri  of  the  U.  States  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  that  an- 
nexation will  be  accomplished  in  spile  of  the  ma- 
chinations and  strenuous  efforts  of  foreign  emissa- 
ries and  foreign  despots.  The  recent  intelligence  of 
a joint  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Mexico,  whereby  those  powers  have  undertaken  to 
secure  to  Texas  a favorable  boundary  on  the  side  of 
Mexico,  and  to  guaranty  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as, on  condition  that  she  will  reject  the  proffered  un- 
ion with  the  United  States,  mustconvince  our  doubt- 
ing citizens,  if  any  such  there  are,  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  contest.  It  is  emphatically  a contest 
between  American  rights  and  interests  and  the  ar- 
rogant assumptions  of  foreign  or  European  monar- 
chies. The  independence  of  Texas  has  long  been 
virtually  established,  and  her  right  to  unite  herself 
to  us  is  clear.  The  claim  of  Mexico  is  vain  and  vi- 
sionary. Not  a single  hostile  Mexican  soldier  lias 
for  years  trod  the  soil  of  Texas.  Vitally  important 
as  are  the  considerations  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial benefits  to  be  obtained  by  us  by  annexation, 
a still  higher  question  is  involved  in  that  measure — 
that  of  resistance  to  the  insulting  and  aggressive 
pretensions  and  attempts  of  foreign  despots  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  political  power  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  virtually  say  to  the  U.  Slates: 
you  are  large  enough  and  powertul  enough,  i have 
no  belief  that  England,  France  or  Mexico  will  pro- 
ceed any  further  than  to  attempt  by  diplomatic  man 
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oeuvring  to  prevent  annexation,  but  if  they  should, 
is  there  a single  American  so  craven  hearted  as  to 
yield  to  the  dictation  of  European  monarchies,  or 
humbly  beg  of  them  the  privilege  of  admitting  new 
stales  into  our  union? 

OREGON. 

“The  position  of  the  Oregon  question  has  recent- 
ly attracted  much  attention.  The  interest  excited 
by  its  discussion,  pervades  all  parts  of  the  union. 
The  president  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  our 
claim  to  Oregon  to  be  “ clear  and  unqueitionable." 
The  British  ministry,  affecting  to  take  offence  at  that 
declaration,  have  taken  occasion  to  assert  that  their 
claim  was  clear  and  unquestionable,  and  avow  their 
determination  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to 
maintain  it.  Whether  Oregon  is  or  would  be  valua- 
ble to  us  or  not,  is  not  now  the  question,  if  our  I 
rights  to  that  country  are  clear  and  unquestionable, 
which  fact  1 do  not  doubt,  nor  have  I heard  a single 
doubt  from  any  American,  (until  after  the  British 
ministry  asserted  their  claim,)  of  our  right,  not  on- 
ly to  the  49 ill  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  to  the 
54th.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our  government,  some 
years  since,  in  a spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise, ofl'ered  to  limit  our  claim  to  the  49th  degree. 

1 say  unfortunate,  because  no  people  or  government 
ever  yet  admitted,  or  even  proposed  to  waive  or 
yield,  any  of  its  rights  to  the  claims  or  demands  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  end  had  cause  to  repent  of 
so  doing.  The  public,  I trust,  have  not  yet  forgot- 
ten the  easy  terms  on  which  that  haughty  power  ob- 
tained possession  of  a large  portion  of  the  slate  of 
Maine.  Our  government  was  first  induced  to  listen 
to  quibbles  about  the  words  ‘sea’  and  ‘ocean;’  then 
amused  by  the  discovery  that  Mars  Hill  was  high 
enough  to  east  a shadow  over  the  treaty  line,  and  at 
last  astounded  by  the  discovery  that  Mars  Hill  was 
too  high  to  permit  the  boundary  line  to  pass  over  it. 
Warned  by  ihe  disgraceful  result  of  that  negotia- 
tion, I trust  that  our  government  will  not  again  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  either  coaxed  or  threatened  out  of 
our  just  rights.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  or  de- 
sire lo  enter  into  a discussion  of  this  question.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  patriotic  administration, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  use  every  honorable  exertion  to 
bring  it  lo  an  amicable  close.  At  any  rate,  I feel 
confident  that  no  timid  concession,  no  unmanly 
surrender  of  clear  rights  will  be  made;  and  that  no 
truckling  to  menace  will  again  stain  the  annals  of 
our  beloved  country- ” 


COLONIZATION. 


The  following  is  a sketch  of  an  address  delivered 
last  week  at  the  preachers’  meeting  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore, 
and  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Resolutions 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slicer,  were  unanimously 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  address. 

MR.  LATROBE’s  ADDRESS. 

In  years  past,  said  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  collections 
made  by  the  congregations  of  the  different  religious 
denominations  of  the  state  on  the  Lord’s  day  imme- 
diately preceding  or  succeeding  the  4th  July,  had 
been  among  Lhe  most  reliable  sources  of  the  State 
Colonization  Society.  These  collections  had,  of  late, 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
address,  Mr.  L.  went  on  to  say,  was  to  solicit  their 
resumption  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  State  Society.  As  the  subject  was  new,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  those  present,  a few  words  of  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  might  not  be  amiss: 

There  was  a good  deal  of  error  prevailing,  even 
among  those  friendly  to  the  scheme,  as  lo  the  aim  and 
immediate  objects  of  colonization.  They  thought 
that  while  it  was  a very  good  means  of  civilizing 
and  christianizing  Africa,  and  putting  a stop  to  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was  idle  lo  look  to  it  as 
a measure  by  which  the  free  colored  population  of 
the  state  and  the  emancipated  slaves  could  ever  be 
removed.  Such  persons  always  asked  how  many  em- 
igrants had  left  Maryland  in  ten  years  of  the  socie- 
ty’s existence,  and  when  told  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred, 
they  relied  upon  that  fact  to  shew  that  the  scheme 
was  utterly  incompetent  to  the  great  ultimate  end  in 
view,  however  it  might  be  otherwise  praiseworthy 
as  a philanthropic  undertaking.  But  such  persons, 
Mr.  L.  continued,  took  a n arrow  view  of  the  subject. 
If  colonizalion  proposed  by  any  probable  means  at 
its  command,  even  with  the  most  munificent  assis- 
tance of  congress,  state  legislatures, and  individuals,  to 
remove  the  whole  colored  population  of  the  United 
States  to  Africa,  it  would  well  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered visionary — as  idle  indeed  as  to  attempt  to  la- 
dle Lake  Erie  dry.  No  means  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed would  be  competent  to  this  end.  But  the  means, 
scant  as  they  were,  continued  Mr.  L.,  were  ample  to 
establish  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  capable  of 


self-government — moral  and  religious  communities, 
where  wealth  and  station  would  be  ottered  to  the  co- 
lored man  as  the  incentives  and  rewards  for  labor — 
colonies  that  would  be  as  attractive  to  him  as  Ame- 
rica is  to  the  European.  In  1832  the  immigration  to 
America  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  more  than  double,  nearly  treble  the  annu- 
al increase  of  the  entire  colored  population  of  the 
Union.  These  immigrants,  with  few  exceptions, 
came  at  their  own  expense.  In  point  of  means  they 
were  in  no  way  superior  to  the  corresponding  class 
of  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States — they 
came,  because  America  presented  attractions  which 
their  home  did  not.  -4t  is  in  the  power  of  coloniza- 
tion to  invest  Africa  with  the  same  attractions  for 
the  colored  immigrant,  that  America  presents  to  the 
white  one.  Where  the  latter  has  one  inducement  to 
remove  the  former  has  ten.  In  Europe  there  are 
few  avenues  to  worldly  honor  which  are  closed  to 
those,  who,  nevertheless,  leave  them  all  behind.  In 
America  there  are  few,  if  any,  avenues  open  to  those 
for  whom  colonization  labors. 

The  object  of  colonization,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Latrobe,  may  be  stated  as  the  preparation  of  a home 
in  Africa  for  the  free  colored  people  of  the  state,  to 
which  they  may  remove  when  the  advantages  which 
it  offers,  and  above  all,  the  pressure  of  irresistable 
circumstances  in  this  country  shall  excite  them  to 
emigrate — an  object,  which  Mr.  Latrobe  reiterated, 
was  perfectly  within  the  means,  humble  even  as 
these  were,  begged  from,  or  given  by  the  public  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  L.  proposed  to  shew,  briefly,  what  had  been 
done  by  the  State  Society  in  accomplishing  the  end 
thus  proposed  to  it.  In  the  success  wiiich  had  at- 
tended their  labors,  he  was  happy  to  think,  with  sin- 
cere humility,  that  he  recognized  the  acceptance  of 
the  scheme  in  the  eyes  of  Him  in  whose  hands  were 
the  destinies  of  all  mankind.  Circumstances,  un- 
necessary lo  recapitulate,  satisfied  the  society,  in 
1832,  that  unless  they  could  establish  a colony,  in- 
dependent of  the  old  one,  and  under  their  exclusive 
control, they  would  have  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  co- 
lonization. At  this  time,  when  wholly  at  a loss  what 
point  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  select,  a letter  was 
received  from  Dr.  James  Hall,  who  had  gone  to  Af- 
rica in  the  first  expedition  sent  to  the  old  settlemjnt 
of  Monrovia,  stating  that,  having  accidently  met  a 
speech,  among  those  delivered  some  years  since,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  describing  Cape  Palmas  as  a proper  place 
for  a colony,  he  had  availed  himself  of  a voyage 
down  the  coast  to  purchase  rice,  to  make  particular 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  cape, — that  the  results  ful- 
ly justified  all  that  had  been  said  of  it,  and  that  if  a 
colony  was  to  be  founded,  Caps  Palmas  was  the  place 
for  it.  Point  wa3  now  given  to  the  action  of  the 
Slate  Society,  and  a colony  was  determined  upon, 
but  the  want  of  a suitable  person  to  lead  the  expedi- 
tion was  on  the  eve  of  defeating  the  attempt  to  found 
it. 

At  this  time,  most  unexpectedly,  Dr.  Hall  himself 
arrived  from  Africa.  The  appointment  of  agent  and 
governor  was  given  to  him,  and  he  sailed  with  the 
first  expedition  in  the  brig  Ann  in  November,  1833. 
He  was  so  ill, — a cripple  too, — that  he  was  carried 
on  board  in  a pallet.  But  he  took  with  him  the 
blessings  of  Providence  and  his  own  stout  heart. — 
When  becalmed  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Mon- 
rovia, he  left  the  brig  in  an  open  boat,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare to  accompany  him  down  the  coast,  a certain 
number  of  acclimated  emigrants.  With  these  and 
a dozen  emigrants  from  the  United  States  he  sailed 
for  Cape  Palmas.  His  instructions  were  not  to  em- 
ploy rum  in  the  purchase — for  the  society  had  adopt- 
ed the  principle  of  temperance  as  a part  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  colony.  He  was  thus  brought 
into  controversy  with  the  natives  at  once.  Their  de- 
mand was  headed  with  20  puncheons  of  rum,  200 
muskets,  &c.  The  rum  he  peremptorily  refused. — 
There  was  a stormy  debate  among  the  kings,  head 
men,  and- people  of  the  half-republic  half-monarch 
ical  tribes  with  whom  he  was  treating, — but  Dr. 
Hall  was  unyielding.  He  told  them  that  hitherto 
the  whites  had,  in  their  traffic,  just  made  them  drunk 
and  then  cheated  them.  He  came  to  treat  with  them 
honestly  and  soberly,  and  that  the  rum  was  out  of 
the  question; — good  sense  and  determination  prevail- 
ed,— the  land  was  bought, — the  stores  and  thirty  em- 
igrants were  landed, — and  when  the  vessel  sailed, 
Dr.  Hall  and  the  Rev.  John  Horsey  found  themselves, 
with  their  scanty  followers,  in  the  midst  of  a tribe 
noted  for  its  violence  hitherto,  and  with  no  shelter 
but  the  rude  shed  they  built  of  the  plank  which  the 
vessel  had  left  for  the  erection  of  the  future  govern- 
ment house  of  Alary  laud  Liberia. 

The  houses  were  erected,  the  king  quarrelled  and 
threatened,  but  deterred  by  the  firmness  of  the  agent, 
refrained  from  attacking  the  handful  of  men,  whom 
one  determined  rush  would  have  driven  into  the  sea. 


New  emigrants  arrived.  The  agent  returned — ano- 
ther was  appointed — and  after  a brief  period  a cos 
lored  man  of  character,  education,  and  ability,  wa 
placed  at  the  head  of  attairs  in  Africa — a colonist 
came  back  to  this  country  to  be  educated  as  a phy- 
sician,— and  the  colored  governor  of  Maryland  in 
Liberia,  J.  B.  Russwurm,  E;q.  and  the  colonial  phy- 
sician, Dr.  S.  F.  McG  ill,  are  persons  who  fill  their 
respective  stations  with  credit  and  usefulness.  The 
colony  lias  assumed  the  appearance  of  a long  esta- 
blished community.  Law  and  order  prevail  there. 
The  people  are  essentially  a church-going  people, 
and  it  is  believed  and  hoped  a religious  one.  All 
fears  on  the  score  of  health  have  been  long  since  re- 
moved. The  last  expedition  by  the  Chipola  did  not 
lose  an  emigrantduring  the  acclimating  fever.  There 
were  but  three  deaths  among  the  old  colonists  in  five 
months  at  the  date  of  the  last  despatches  by  the  Ma- 
donna— but  three,  in  a population  of  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred.  The  relations  with  the  natives 
are  peaceful.  There  never  has  been  a war  with  them 
— on  one  occasion  there  was  a difference  between 
some  of  them  and  one  of  the  colonists  named  Par- 
ker, who  was  afterwards  killed.  The  colonists  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  him;  and  their  leader,  an  officer, 
fired  without  sufficient  ground  of  suspicion  upon 
some  nativies  near  the  dead  man’s  house.  He  was 
tried  for  the  offence,  convicted,  and  banished  the  co- 
lony. The  occurrence,  painful  at  the  time,  was  sa- 
lutary in  its  results,  it  established  the  supremacy 
ol  the  law,  and  was  a guarantee  to  the  natives 
against  oppression.  On  another  occasion  the  gover- 
nor was  attacked  by  the  people  of  a town  on  the 
Cavally,  robbed,  and  nearly  drowned.  The  colonists 
wanted  to  use  the  strong  hand  in  righting  themselves 
— but  Gov.  Piusswurm  made  treaties  with  all  the 
tribes  surrounding  that  which  had  offended — cut 
them  off  from  all  supplies,  and  so  finally  brought 
them  to  his  terms,  and  established  with  them  a repu- 
tation for  sagacity  that  had  the  best  effect. 

Not  only,  continued  Mr.  L.,  has  the  colony  pros- 
pered, but  it  has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  na- 
tives. Every  colonist  who  goes  to  Africa  may  be 
considered  a missionary — even  the  worst  ones.  The 
whole  scheme  is  essentially  a missionary  enterprise. 
The  colonists  take  the  native  children  into  their  fa- 
milies.— teach  them  to  wear  clothing,  and  take  them 
to  church.  Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  religious 
impressions  to  be  made,  through  the  agency  of 
those  even  who  attend  Divine  worship  without  any 
good  motive  and  merely  because  others  do  so.  Be- 
sides this  the  colony  affords  protection  to  the  pious 
men  who  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 

Air.  Latrobe  then  referred  lo  the  differences  which 
had  at  times  taken  place  between  the  societies  and 
the  missionaries,  which  were  now  happily  terminat- 
ed, and  proceeded  to  detail  circumstances  shewing 
tlie  internal  economy  of  the  colony,  trials  in  court, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow. 

It  is  not  pretended,  said  Air.  L.,  that  we  have  a 
colony  in  w-tiich  every  man  is  rich,  in  which  there 
are  not  instances  of  individual  poverty  and  want. 
With  the  materials  which  have  been  employed  to 
found  Maryland  in  Liberia,  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise.  But,  looking  to  the  general  result, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  other  emotion  than  that  of 
profound  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  signal  favor 
with  which  the  operations  of  the  society  have  been 
blessed. 

Such  then,  continu  ed  Air.  L.,  is  the  colony  that 
has  been  established — and  the  occasion  for  it  is  far 
more  pressing  now  than  it  was  when  it  was  com- 
menced. To  the  most  casual  observer  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  immigration*  to  this  country,  the  ra- 
pid and  wonderful  increase  of  the  white  population, 
furnish  day  by  day  additional  reason  to  the  free  co- 
lored people  for  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
homes  which  it  is  believed  they  acknowledge  this  lo 
themselves.  Why  otherwise  the  emigration  to  De- 
inarara,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad?  In  time  Africa  will 
doubtless  come  into  favor.  The  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies  there  will  bring  this  time  about, 
and  are  dependent  upon  the  friends  of  colonization. 
The  free  colored  man  cannot  shut  his  ears  to  the 
story  of  the  mobs  in  the  free  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio — to  the  exclusion  by  law  of  colored  per- 
sons from  the  business  of  draymen  and  hackmen 
in  New  York  and  other  places — to  the  substitution 
of  white  for  colored  labor  on  Fell’s  Point  in  the  coal 
yards  and  elsewhere  in  Baltimore.  These  things 
must,  in  the  end,  produce  their  natural  effects,  and 
then  will  the  colonizalionists  be  considered,  as  in 
truth  they  are,  the  real  and  untiring  friends  of  the 
| colored  man, — who,  suspected  and  abused,  have 
still,  year  after  year,  gone  on  to  labor  in  his  behalf. 

To  bring  all  this  about,  Mr.  Latrobe  again  said, 
the  resources  of  the  society  were  sufficient  if  they 
could  be  made  available,  and  hence  the  present  ap- 
plication. The  society  were  out  of  debt.  The 
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means  now  solicited  would  be  applicable,  therefore, 
to  present  use  in  the  colony — especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  The  donation  of  $10,000,  annu- 
ally, from  the  state,  by  the  most  economical  man- 
agement, had  sufficed,  thus  far,  with  a small  amount 
of  voluntary  contributions,  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  colony.  But  it  was  far  from  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  society.  Although  the  office  expen- 
ses in  America,  exclusive  of  the  collection  of  emi- 
grants, were  less  than  $1,600,  and  those  in  Africa, 
governor  and  all,  did  not  exceed  $3,500,  a part  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  colonists,  yet  vvhen  an 
expedition  was  despatched  the  society  found  itself  at 
the  end  of  its  means,  and  utterly  unable  to  do  many 
things  most  important  to  the  advancement  of  the 
colony.  All  this,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  now  con- 
sidered, and  the  practice  of“the  4th  July  collections” 
be  again  resumed.  If  colonization  deserved  them 
when  they  were  commenced,  they  were  now  far 
more  necessary,  and  the  ground  for  claiming  them 
was  far  stronger  than  ever. 


TIIE  COLONY  AT  LIBERIA. 


Monrovia,  Liberia,  December  20,  1844 

Messrs.  Editors:  Notwithstanding  enough  may 
already  have  been  written  by  different  persons  who 
have  visited  or  resided  in  the  Colony  of  Liberia  re- 
lative to  the  condition  and  apparent  prospects  of 
those  who  emigrated  from  the  United  States  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  who  have  adopted  this  as  the 
place  of  their  future  residence,  yet  1 have  thought 
that  a plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts  Irom  one 
who  has  resided  upwards  o(  a year  in  the  colony, 
and  who,  during  that  time,  has  had  good  opportune 
ties  to  become  conversant  with  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  with  the  situations  of  nearly  all  the  colo- 
nists, may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers 
and  may  lend  to  shed  some  additional  light  on  sub- 
jects which  may  be  interesting  to  those  especially 
who  are  desirous  to  receive  information  from  vari- 
ous sources  respecting  the  success  of  the  great 
scheme  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of  the 
U.  Stales  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Africa  which  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Liberia,  embraces  a tract 
of  land  on  the  western  coast,  extending  from  the 
Gallinas  river  on  the  north  to  Cape  Palmas  on  the 
south  between  the  latitudes  44  and  7 degrees  north. 
Only  about  one-third  of  this  territory , however,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Colonization  society;  conse- 
quently, the  colonial  government  does  not  extend  as 
far  as  might  be  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the 
usual  maps  of  Africa.  There  are  nine  settlements 
in  the  colony.  Of  these  Monrovia  is  the  largest, 
containing  a population  of  about  one  thousand.  On 
the  St.  Paul’s  river  there  are  two  settlements,  Cald- 
well and  Millsburg;  the  first  about  ten  miles  and  the 
second  about  twenty  miles  from  Monrovia.  On  an 
arm  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  called  Stockton  creek, 
is  New  Georgia,  the  settlement  of  those  recaptured 
Africans  who  were  restored  to  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity by  the  United  States  government,  and  who 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  colony,  and 
have  adopted  the  forms  and  habits  of  their  civilized 
neighbors  and  become  identified  with  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Junk  river  is  the  settlement  of  Marshall,  about 
thirty-five  miles  by  sea  south  of  Monrovia.  On  the 
St.  John’s  river  are  the  settlements  of  Bassa  Cove, 
Edina,  and  Bexley,  about  seventy  miles  from  Mon- 
rovia. Further  down  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  sea,  is  the 
settlement  of  Greenville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinou 
river.  Besides  these,  two  other  points  have  lately 
been  settled;  one  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  above  Cald- 
well, and  the  other  on  the  Sinou  rivpr.  The  former 
was  settled  principally  by  those  persons  who  former- 
ly belonged  to  Mr.  McDonough,  near  New  Orleans; 
and  the  latter  by  those  who  were  liberated  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Read,  of  Mississippi. 

The  settlements  are  not  compact,  although  they 
have  received  particular  names.  The  houses  are 
generally  separated  by  intervening  lots  or  small 
farms;  so  that  the  to  As  generally  occupy  a space 
of  from  one  to  five  or  six  miles  in  extent.  Monro- 
via, which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a town  than 
any  of  the  others,  is  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, at  which  place  the  legislature,  composed 
of  ten  representatives,  elected  by  the  people,  meets 
j annually.  The  form  of  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  state  governments  in  the  United  States. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  two  counties — Montser- 
rado  and  Grand  Bassa;  in  each  of  which  courts  are 
regularly  held,  as  in  counties  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  visiting  the  legislature  and  the  different  courts 
during  their  sessions,  any  unprejudiced  individual 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  feelings  of  respect 
for  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  and  with  convic- 


tion of  the  fact  that  in  a country  in  which  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  is  unfettered,  the  power  of  self 
government  does  not  depend  on  the  color  of  the 
skin.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were  brought 
up  in  slavery  and  casne  to  Liberia  without  any  edu- 
cation, our  surprise  will  not  be  that  the  colony  ha-> 
not  advanced  more  rapidly,  but  that  it  continues  to 
exist  at  all. 

The  soil  of  Libei  ia  is  generally  very  -good,  and  it 
will  produce  freely  most  of  the  productions  of  tro- 
pical climates.  It  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony.  Near  the  seacoast  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  and  yields  sweet  potatoes,  cassadas,  and  most 
of  the  garden  vegetables  that  are  usually  raised  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
streams,  the  soil  consists  of  clay,  more  or  less  min- 
gled with  dark  loam.  In  more  elevated  positions  we 
find  a reddish  clayey  soil,  producing  a luxuriant 
growth  of  forest  trees  and  shrubbery.  This  last  is 
the  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee. — 
The  richest  and  most  productive  soil,  however, 
is  a deep,  louse,  dark  mould,  extending  back  from 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  free  from  stones  and 
gravel. 

Most  of  the  usual  productions  of  tropical  climates 
thrive  well  in  Liberia.  The  coffee  tree  will  grow 
as  freely  and  yield  as  abundantly  as  perhaps  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  And  I am  glad  to  see  that 
the  colonists  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  useful  and  profitable  article.  At  some 
future  period  no  doubt  coffee  will  be  the  principal 
staple  production  of  Liberia  and  the  most  profitable 
article  of  exportation.  The  trees  attain  a much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  in  the  West  Indies,  and  they  bear 
much  more  abundantly.  They  do  not  require  much 
cultivation;  indeed  they  frequently  grow  wild  in  the 
woods  on  111  is  part  of  the  coast. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly;  but,  at  present 
sugar  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  colony  as  it 
can  be  purchased  from  abroad;  and  I am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  colonists  never  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  some  other  countries  in  the  production  of  this 
article.  If  they  had  the  necessary  apparatus,  how- 
ever, they  could  easily  produce  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption at  less  expense  than  it  now  costs  when  pur- 
chased from  trading  vessels. 

At  present  very  little  rice  is  raised  by  the  colonists, 
as  it  can  be  bought  from  the  natives  for  less  than  the 
cultivation  of  it  would  cost. 

Indian  corn  can  be  raised  in  the  colony,  not  very 
plentifully,  however;  but  in  sufficient  quantities  I 
think  to  supply  the  families  of  those  who  will  take 
trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

Sweet  potatoes  can  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance during  any  season  of  the  year,  and  on  almost 
every  kind  of  soil.  I have  seen  them  growing  freely 
in  the  sand  within  sixty  yards  of  the  ocean.  I have 
scarcely  ever  dined  in  Liberia  without  having  this 
excellent  vegetable  on  the  table. 

Cassadas  and  yams  can  be  produced  in  almost  any 
quantities;  and  when  properly  prepared  for  the  table 
they  are  very  good  and  nutritious  vegetables. 

Plantains,  bananas,  and  all  other  fruits  peculiar  to 
tropical  climates  thrive  well  in  Liberia.  Tomatoes, 
egg-plants,  okra,  beans,  and  nearly  all  other  usual 
garden  vegetables  can  be  raised  easily.  Irish  pota- 
toes are,  however,  out  of  the  question;  nor  do  cab- 
bages thrive  well.  We  have  plenty  of  greens,  but 
few  cabbage  heads. 

Although  very  little  cotton  has  yet  been  produced 
in  the  colony,  yet  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that,  with  proper  cultivation,  the  cotton  tree  will 
grow  well  and  yield  abundantly.  Several  kinds  of 
cotton  trees  grow  wild  in  the  forests. 

In  regard  to  the  climate,  I may  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether very  pleasant.  The  temperature  is  exceed- 
ingly uniform;  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere 
is  generally  much  less  than  1 have  frequently  expe- 
rienced it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I have  scarce- 
ly ever  known  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to 
rise  above  86  degrees.  The  extreme  limits  may  be 
set  down  at  72  and  87  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  I have 
never  known  the  mercury  to  sink  below  the  former 
nor  rise  above  the  latter  number.  The  variation  in 
the  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  seldom 
more  than  four  or  five  degrees,  during  the  twenty - 
four  hours  of  a day. 

There  is  properly  no  real  distinction  in  regard  to 
seasons.  But  as  more  rain  falls  during  the  half  of 
the  year  beginning  with  May  than  during  the  other 
half  beginning  with  Novemoer,  the  former  is  usual- 
ly called  the  wet  or  rainy  season,  and  the  latter  the 
dry  season.  There  is  not,  however,  any  month  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  in  which  we  do  not  have  more 
or  less  rain;  nor  is  there  any  month  in  which  we  do 
not  have  some  fine  clear  weather.  I have  seen  gar- 
den vegetables  perishing  for  the  want  of  rain  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  I have  seen| 


pretty  copious  showers  of  rain  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  During  what  is  called  the 
rainy  season,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  generally  five  or  six  degrees  less  than  during 
the  dry  season:  the  thermometer  usually  stand- 
ing at  from  76  to  811  degrees  during  the  day  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  from  80  to  86  degrees  in  the  dry 
season. 

The  rivers  in  Liberia  are  comparatively  small;  and, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  sufficient  size  to  ad- 
mit vessels  of  eighty  or  a hundred  tons,  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  bars  at 
their  mouths,  they  are  seldom  entered  except  by  the 
small  crafts  belonging  to  the  colony.  The  land  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  is  ge- 
nerally low,  and  in  some  places  very  swampy;  but 
towards  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  the  land  is  ele- 
vated and  coveted  with  large  forest  trees. 

In  regard  to  the  influences  of  the  climate  on  the 
physical  system,  I may  remark  that  my  experience 
and  observations  in  reference  to  myself  and  many 
others,  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
climaleral  influences  are  less  deleterious  to  human 
health  than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  United 
States.  Every  person  who  emigrates  from  a tempe- 
rate climate  to  this  country  must  experience  some 
acclimating  process,  which  may  or  may  not  be  at- 
tended with  much  fever,  according' to  circumstances 
— to  constitutional  predisposition,  previous  habits  of 
life,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  acclimating  fever  is  vio- 
lent and  fatal  in  its  effects,  but  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  it  is  mild  in  its  form  and  yields  readily  to 
appropriate  treatment.  Very  lew  persons  die  dur- 
ing the  first  attack  of  fever;  the  principal  danger  is 
in  consequence  of  relapses,  which,  in  nineteen  cases 
in  twenty,  are  the  results  of  personal  imprudence, 
and  not  the  cffecls  of  the  continued  injurious  influ- 
ences of  the  climate.  I find  that  those  persons  who 
have  resided  in  the  colony  one  year  or  more,  who 
are  able  to  live  comfortably,  generally  enjoy  very 
good  health  The  principal  oases  of  sickness  are 
among  those  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  in  whom  poverty  and  indolence  are  often  asso- 
ciated. 

In  concluding  this  perhaps  already  loo  lengthy 
letter,  I cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  my  feelings 
relative  to  the  kind  of  immigrants  who  are  best  cal- 
culated to  build  up  and  sustain  this  interesting  little 
republic;  which,  if  properly  sustained  and  fostered, 
will  no  doubt  become  a mighty  nation,  shedding  the 
lights  of  civilization  and  Christianity  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  this  land  of  ignorance  and  superstition. — 
The  Colonization  society  should  exercise  greater 
discrimination  in  the  kind  of  people  whom  they  send 
to  Liberia,  or  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and 
blessings  of  the  colony  will  bear  but  a faint  compa- 
rison to  the  number  of  immigrants.  The  great 
scheme  of  colonization,  as  I understand  it,  is  not  de- 
signed simply  to  rid  the  United  Slates  of  the  colored 
population,  but  to  establish  in  the  land  of  their  an- 
cestors a colony  of  free  colored  persons  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  promoting  their  own  happiness  and 
of  extending  the  benign  influences  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  those  who  are  grovelling  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism.  I think  that  the  colony  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  which  renders  it  a fit 
receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  characters — a place  of 
refuge  for  all  kinds  of  slaves  who  may  be  “manu- 
mitted for  Liberia,”  or  an  asylum  for  those  whose 
constitution  have  been  broken  down  by  hard  labor 
or  old  age.  It  is  important  that  men  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, of  industrious  habits,  and  of  some  degree  of 
intelligence  at  least,  should  combine  their  efforts  to 
overcome  the  many  obstacles  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  grand  design — to  the 
achievement  of  any  bold  arid  hazardous  enterprize. 
This  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
a republican  form  of  government  in  any  country,  es- 
pecially in  a new  country,  the  aborigines  of  which 
are  in  a slate  of  barbarism,  and  the  subjugation  of 
whom  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  introduction 
of  habits  of  civilization  among  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  colony  of  Liberia  has  already 
been  established  on  a basis  which  is  impregnable  to 
the  assaults  of  a savage  foe;  yet  it  is  essential  Lhat  men 
of  intelligence,  of  upright  moral  character,  and  of 
habits  of  industry  should  unite  in  adding  additional 
strength  to  the  foundation,  or  I am  fearful  that  the 
beautiful  fabric  which  is  now  being  erected  will  tot- 
ter beneath  its  own  weight,  and  perhaps  finally  fall 
from  the  continual  additions  of  rubbish  which  are  be- 
ing heaped  upon  it. 

I would  not  write  disparagingly  of  the  present  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  colony;  for,  although 
much  remains  to  be  done,  yet  a great  deal  has  been 
accomplished;  and,  taking  every  tiling  into  conside- 
ration, the  colony  of  Liberia  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
respect  as  well  as  to  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  J.  VV.  LUGENBEEL, 

Colonial  Phyiician. 
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THE  N ORTH' WESTER IV  VIRGINIA. 

RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 


The  convention  assembled  at  Clarksburg,  in  Har- 
rison county,  on  the  29th  May.  The  delegates  pre- 
sent were  118  from  Harrison,  81)  from  Wood,  18 
from  Taylor,  16  from  Lewis,  3 from  Randolph,  3 
from  Gilmer,  2 from  Braxton,  Barbour,  Hardy,  and 
Ritchie  respectively,  and  1 from  both  Doddridge  and 
Tyler.  Charles  W.  Newton,  of  Taylor  county  was 
made  chairman,  and  William  D.  Williams,  of  Lew- 
is, secretary  pro  Icm.  The  following  were  after- 
wards appointed  the  permanent  officers  of  the  con- 
vention: 

Hon.  Edwin  S.  Duncan,  president. 

Vice  presidents — Daniel  R.  McNeil,  Sam’l  L.  Hays, 
John  S.  Carlisle,  John  S.  Camden,  John  Calher,  John 
B.  Lacy,  Joseph  Johnson,  Addison  McLaughlin,  W. 
R.  Lowther,  Matthew  Neely,  James  H.  Neal,  W.  J. 
Long. 

Secretaries — P.  Chapin,  David  G.  McCreary,  B. 
Bassel,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Adams,  R.  A.  Sommerville. 

Door  keepers— B.  S.  Griffin,  J.  W.  Harris. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Wood,  the  follow- 
ing committee  of  21  was  appointed,  to  report  a pre- 
amble and  resolutions:  C.  C.  Lee,  of  Hardy,  D.  R. 

Neal,  John  F.  Snodgrass,  P.  G.  Vanwinkle,  J.  J. 
Jackson,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Cabell  Tavenner,  Addison 
McLauglin,  J.  S.  Carlisle,  James  D.  Hall,  John  S. 
Camden,  C.  W.  Newton,  John  Cather,  Jno.  B.  Lacy, 
Wm.  R.  Lowther,  Charles  C.  Lee,  Matthew  Neely, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Geo.  H.  Lee,  Wm.  A.  Harrison, 
Augustine  J.  Smith. 

Mr.  Stringer  was  subsequently  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Stringer,  Lee, 
of  Harrison,  and  Camden,  of  Harrison,  which  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  21. 

On  Friday,  May  30,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
convention,  the  select  committee,  through  its  chair- 
man, submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  a portion  of  the  north- 
western part  of  Virginia  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  praying  that  honor- 
able body  to  authorise  an  extension  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  through  their  territory,  to 
some  point  not  lower  down  on  the  Ohio  river  than 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  rivci;  this  appli- 
cation to  the  legislature  originated  in  a desire  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise a privilege  that  had  heretofore  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  legislature,  and  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  announcement  on  their  part,  that  no  pe- 
cuniary aid  would  be  required  of  the  legislature— a 
naked  permission  of  the  right  of  way  to  some  point, 
to  be  selected  by  the  company,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Kanawha,  was  all  that  was  asked;  and 
the  citizens  of  that  portion  of  the  northwest,  through 
which  the  said  road  was  proposed  to  be  conducted, 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  legislature  would  rea- 
dily renew  a permission  that  had  once  before  been 
granted,  and  that,  too,  under  an  implied  obligation 
to  contribute  funds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
road.  This  supposition  of  the  memorialists  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  experience  of  this 
country,  and  of  Europe,  had  abundantly  tested  the 
superiority  of  railroads,  as  a mode  of  transit,  over 
the  most  improved  common  loads  and  canals;  they 
fancied  that  the  time  has  arrived  w hen  they  would 
have  a market  opened  for  the  products  of  their  fer- 
tile lands,  that  there  exhaustible  bodies  of  mineral 
coal,  now  useless  and  unproductive,  would  be  placed 
in  requisition,  that  an  impulse  would  be  given  to 
industry,  that  capital  would  flow  into  their  country, 
that  their  population  would  be  increased,  and  that 
their  country,  now  comparatively  a wilderness, 
would  soon  fulfil  the  high  destiny  that  nature  had 
designed  for  it.  They  felt  that  they  had  performed 
their  duty  as  loyal  citizens  to  the  commonwealth. — 
had  freely  borne  their  share  of  the  public  burdens 
— they  had  contributed  by  the  ageney  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  legislature  to  the  construction 
of  every  public  work  designed  for  the  improvement 
of  other  portions  of  the  stale;  and  they  never  appre- 
hended, for  a moment,  that  the  legislature  would 
reject  a measure  fraught  with  such  important  bene- 
fits to  them,  and  which  would  consequently  add 
greatly  to  the  financial  and  political  power  of  the 
state,  by  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  members, 
and  that,  too,  without  its  costing  the  state  a single 
cent,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle  of  pub- 
lic policy,  or  doing  injustice  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  citizens.  But  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  memorialists  were  sadly  disappointed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  during  its  last  session;  their 
application  was  not  only  rejected,  but  it  was  reject- 
ed under  circumstances  that  left  a painful  impres- 


sion in  the  bosoms  of  the  memorialits.  They  saw 
that  fundamental  maxim  of  freedom,  that  govern- 
ment should  be  established  for  the  mutual  benefit  ot 
all  the  citizens,  overlooked  and  disregarded,  and  for 
the  first  time  they  learned,  that  a portion  of  the 
people  might  be  interdicted  by  their  government 
from  the  right  of  improving  their  condition  and 
country  by  their  own  means.  This  astounding  re- 
sult has  impelled  the  citizens,  whose  rights  have 
been  disregarded,  if  riot  trampled  upon,  to  assemble 
in  convention,  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  that  be- 
comes them  to  adopt  in  relation  to  their  rights.— 
And  whereas,  this  convention  here  now  assembled, 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  upon  what  principle  of 
public  policy,  or  of  justice,  or  right,  their  applica- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  last  legislature,  tinder  the 
belief,  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  show  by  a 
resort  to  reason  and  facts,  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  them,  and  with  the  hope,  that  their 
wrongs  will  be  repaired  by  the  ensuing  legislature. 
And  whereas,  it  is  true  that  the  legislature  of  last 
winter,  by  its  law,  authorised  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  company  to  extend  their  road  through 
the  territory  of  Virginia  to  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
but  without  penetrating  into  the  interior,  so  as  {o 
exclude  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  to  the  great- 
est number  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  but  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  outskirts  or  border  of  the  state — an  act 
of  legislation  unasked  for  by  the  company  at  the 
time,  and  opposed  as  well  by  the  company  as  by  the 
representatives  of  the  memorialists.  And  whereas, 
this  convention  has  learned  with  surprise,  that  one 
other  strong  argument  relied  upon  in  the  legislature, 
and  by  some  ol  the  members  of  that  honorable  body 
was,  that  the  application  for  the  right  of  way  by  the 
company , ought  not  to  be  entertained,  because  the 
applicants  were  a foreign  corporation,  and  as  such, 
ought  to  have  no  privileges  extended  to  it  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state.  This  convention 
supposes  that  such  an  argument  could  not  have  been 
urged  wilh  sincerity  or  effect,  before  such  an  enligh- 
tened body  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia — they  sup- 
pose so,  because  that  legislature  did  in  fact  grant 
permission  to  the  company  to  pass  through  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  city  of  Wheeling — and  because  also, 
j that  the  company  derived  its  corporate  authority 
I Rom  the  concurring  and  joint  legislation  of  the  states 
’ of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  even  if  the  company 
had  derived  its  corporate  existence  from  Maryland 
alone,  yet  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  to  have  made  it  a Virginia  corporation, 
amenable  to,  and  under  the  control  of  the  laws  of 
V irginia.  This  convention  therefore,  perceives  no- 
thing in  the  supposed  objection  arising  from  the  ap- 
! plicants  for  the  right  of  way,  being  a foreign  corpo- 
j ration.  The  convention  are  therefore  compelled  to 
: look  for  other,  and  domestic  or  local  causes,  as  the 
ground  upon  which  the  action  of  the  legislature  rest- 
ed. And  whereas,  other  lines  for  trade  and  travel 
j have  been  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  to 
extend  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  a point 
on  the  Ohio  river,  as  low  down  as  the  Little  Kana- 
wha river  it  was  supposed  would  abridge  the  trade 
and  travel  upon  those  other  lines.  Should  such  be  the 
fact,  this  convention  does  not  and  can  never  admit 
that  any  line  of  improvement  that  has  been  opened, 
or  which  may  be  contemplated,  is  entitled  to  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  the  injury  of  other,  or  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  state;  and  especially  they  ask, 
shall  it  become  a principle  of  legislative,  or  state 
policy,  (hat  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state 
shall  be  denied  the  right  of  opening  an  outlet 
to  their  only  market,  by  their  own  means,  be- 
cause it  may  probably  abridge  the  trade  or  travel 
on  some  other  line  of  improvement  within  the  state, 
wilh  which  the  people  of  the  northwest,  from  in- 
separable physical  obstructions,  can  have  no  connec- 
tion? 

Il  such  is  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  legislature 
towards  the  northwest,  better,  much  better  would  it 
be  for  that  portion  of  the  state,  at  once  to  dissolve 
the  political  connection  that  now  binds  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  stale.  But  this  is  an  alternative  this  conven- 
tion will  not  cherish  in  their  bosoms  for  a moment; 
they  do  not  believe  that  such  a policy  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  their  eastern  brethren;  but  they  shall  ever 
continue,  as  they  have  been,  proud  that  they  belong 
to  the  ancient  commonwealth:  Neither  does  this 

convention  admit,  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
railroad  will  interfere  with  the  trade  or  travel  upon 
any  other  line  of  improvement,  within  the  state,  or, 
if  any,  but  to  a very  limited  extent.  Jt  is  supposed 
that  there  would  be  an  interference  with  the  con- 
nection of  the  James  and  Kanawha  rivers  with  the 
Ohio.  Should  that  improvement  ever  be  completed, 
which,  afler  the  large  and  hitherto  worse  than  use- 
less expenditure  of  millions  of  the  people’s  money 
j upon  it,  is  rendered  very  doubtful,  yet,  in  the  opinion 
i of  practical  men,  it  can  never  draw  to  it  the  trade 
I or  travel  from  the  west;  on  the  contrary,  the  trade 


and  travel  along  the  western  slope  of  the  line  will 
seek  its  outlet  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in- 
stead of  going  eastward.  But  if  the  convention  is 
in  error  in  this  respect,  the  legislature  has  permitted 
the  railroad  to  be  conducted  to  Wheeling  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  trade  which  it  is  supposed,  other- 
wise might  have  passed  along  the  line  of  the  James 
river  will  be  drawn  up  to  Wheeling,  if  the  road 
should  be  made  to  terminate  there,  and  thence  along 
the  railroad  to  Baltimore,  or  the  other  Atlantic  mar- 
kets, and  thus  obtain  a choice  of  markets  at  a less 
expense  of  money  and  time  than  upon  the  James 
river  line  of  improvement;  and  the  convention  can 
perceive  no  reason  for  interdicting  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  road  at  any  intermediate  point  between 
Wheeling  and  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
river,  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  mak- 
ing its  terminus  at  Wheeling:  And  whereas,  this 

convention  having  thus  examined  all  the  ground  of 
objection,  that  may  have  influenced  the  legislative  ac- 
tion of  last  winter,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
there  exists  nothing  in  public  policy,  or  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice,  that  should  deter  them  from 
again  applying  to  the  legislature  (if  that  mode  is  more 
acceptablyto  the  legislature)  to  grant  an  independent 
charier  to  construct  a railroad  from  some  point  on 
the  Potomac  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  to 
a point  on  the  Ohio  river,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha,  and  they  are  led  to  do  so  notwith- 
standing the  passage  of  the  law  of  last  winter,  au- 
thorising the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company 
to  extend  the  road  to  Wheeling.  This  convention 
are  satisfied,  as  well  from  their  belief,  that  the  most 
conclusive  reasons  exist  against  the  acceptance  by 
the  company  ol  the  law  of  last  winter,  as  from  as- 
surances derived  from  sources  that  command  the 
, entire  confidence  of  this  convention  that  the  com- 
I pany  will  not  accept  the  Law!  The  question  is  then 
narrowod  down  to  its  point — shall  this  magnificent 
enterprise  terminate  at  Cumberland?  or,  shall  it  be 
extended  through  the  territory  of  Virginia  to  the 
Ohio  river?  Shall  the  people  of  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia be  deprived  forever  of  an  outlet  to  market?  or 
shall  they  be  permitted  by  their  own  means,  or  such 
as  they  can  command  without  imposing  any  burdens 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  state,  of  improving  their 
ovvn  country,  and  thus  adding  to  the  wealth  and  po- 
litica]  power  of  the  state?  And  whereas,  this  con- 
vention will,  in  their  opinion,  have  failed  in  their 
doty  to  their  fellow  citizens,  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  legislature,  if  they  did  not  suggest 
some  other  reasons,  that  have  made  a strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  members  of  this  convention,  why  the 
proposed  right  of  way  should  promptly  be  extended 
as  required  by  them; — -it  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
j that  a struggle  is  now  going  on  between  the  citizens 
| of  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  Philadelphia, 
New'  York  and  Boston,  to  draw  the  trade  of  the 
I west  to  their  respective  cities.  Much  has  already 
i been  done  by  each  to  effect  that  object.  Baltimore, 

| with  a becoming  zeal  and  energy,  is  a competitor 
for  the  splendid  prize,  and  she  offers  to  Virginia  a par- 
ticipation in  it,  for  the  permission,  merely,  to  pass 
through  her  territory.  Has  she  not  claims  upon 
Virginia,  of  a character  that  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded? Situated  upon  that  great  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
held  in  common  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
Chesapeake.  Bay,  as  also  the  point  at  which  a large 
portion  of  Virginia,  and  particularly  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  it,  are  compelled  to  resort  for  the 
purposes  of  trade;  a city  belonging  to  a state  linked 
to  Virginia,  by  her  geographical  position  and  kindred 
associations,  and  peculiar  interests;  can  it  be  that  Vir- 
ginia will  refuse  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, and  to  a large  portion  of  her  own  citizens,  a 
participation  in  the  rich  trade  of  the  west,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  alienating  the  affections  of  both? 
And  whereas,  we  know  that  there  is  an  important 
interest  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  slate,  and  which 
exists  to  a very  limited  extent  to  the  northwest;  that 
interest  has  been  guarded  by  the  northwest  with  a 
fidelity  not  surpassed  by  their  eastern  brethren — is 
it  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  a people  situated  as  they  are?  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  have  such  an  improvement  as  that 
proposed,  in  order  to  bind  Maryland  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Virginia  to  eastern  Virginia?  The  pro- 
posed railroad  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention 
produce  that  effect,  arid  it  would  do  more,  it  would  at- 
tach to  them  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  by  a coramun  ity 
of  interest  and  intercommunication;  And  whereas, 
should  it  so  happen,  that,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy,  of  justice  and  right,  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  again  refuse  the  application  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  proposed  railway,  it  will  become  the  duty 
of  the  citizens  of  the  northwest  to  consider  how 
they  can  best  assert  their  rights,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  this  convention,  on  behalf  of  that  portion  of 
the  no1-1  divest  represented  by  them,  as  an  evideuce 
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of  their  earnest  determination,  that  their  claims 
shall  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were  a mere  colonial 
dependency,  do  hereby  declare  to  their  eastern  bre- 
thren, that  whilst  they  of  the  northwest  are  notonly 
willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  every  other  portion  of  the  state, 
and  that  they  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to 
aid  their  noble  slate  in  a vigorous  and  determined 
effort  to  develope  its  immense  resources,  and  to  re- 
gain the  position  which  it  has  lost  by  its  supine- 
ness and  want  of  energy,  of  being  the  first  among 
the  states — that  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fuse their  assent  to  any  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement for  other  portions  of  the  state,  until 
their  rights  have  been  conceded  to  them,  to  im- 
prove their  own  portion  of  the  state,  by  their  own, 
or  such  other  means  as  they  can  command.  There- 
fore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  all  governments  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  established  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
the  promotion  of  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  governed. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  well  organized  governments 
specify  or  imply  a compact,  whereby  the  people  sur- 
render some  of  their  natural  rights,  and  promise 
obedience  and  support,  in  view  of  an  adequate  con- 
sideration, which  is  to  be  found  in  such  exercise  of 
governing  authority,  as  tends  to  secure  to  the  whole 
people  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  and  happiness 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

3.  Resolved,  That  when  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth, contributors  to  the  common  charge,  ask  cor- 
porate powers  to  do  that  which  they  may  of  right 
do  as  individuals,  and  which  will  manifestly  advance 
their  interests  without  injury  to  others,  they  are 
not  asking  a favor  but  claiming  a right,  which  may 
not  be  denied  without  trampling  on  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  claims  of  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia to  legislative  authority,  for  constructing  a rail 
road  through  the  state  on  the  best  route  on  their 
own  soil,  and  with  their  own  resources,  is  not  a 
mere  naked  affair  of  temporary  expediency,  and  still 
less,  a mere  question  of  favor,  but  involves  the  very 
principles  on  which  our  liberties  are  founded,  and 
the  continued  refusal  of  the  government  to  grant 
such  a right,  tends  to  abrogate  its  correlative  right, 
to  demand  of  us  obedience,  defence,  and  support. 

5.  Resolved,  That  il  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
this  convention,  that  the  refusal  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, at  its  last  session,  to  incorporate  a company 
for  the  construction  of  a railroad  from  the  Potomac 
to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  upon  the  application  of  a 
respectable  portion  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  was  an  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power,  a departure  from  that  fun- 
damental maxim  of  republican  government,  which 
enjoins  equal  rights  to  he  extended  to  all,  exclusive 
privileges  to  none,  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  Virgiuia  legislation,  and  that  the  denial  of  such 
application  is  a wrong  of  so  grievous  a character  as, 
if  persisted  in,  may  lead  to  consequences  greatly  to 
be  deplored  by  every  lover  of  the  true  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the 
state  have  at  all  times,  heretofore,  supported  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  every  other 
portion  of  the  state  for  which  they  have  been  asked, 
and  that  while  the  existence  and  progress  of  works 
to  which  they  have  thus  contributed  continue  to  be 
made  an  argument  against  their  enjoying  simi- 
lar benefits,  we,  their  representatives  Here  assem- 
bled in  convention,  feel  fully  authorised  to  say,  they 
will  not  sanction  any  further  appropriations  of  like 
character,  until  their  own  reasonable  petitions  are 
granted. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of be  appoint- 

ed by  the  chair  to  draft  a memorial  to  the  legislature, 
praying  that  body  to  incorporate  a company,  with 
power  to  construct  a railroad  from  some  point  on  the 
Ohio,  not  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  to 
some  point  on  the  Potomac,  not  below  the  mouth  of 
the  south  branch. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a central  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, to  consist,  of persons,  of  whom  five 

shall  constitute  a quorum  for  business,  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  correspond  with  membeis  of  the 
legislature  and  others,  and  to  do  such  other  acts  and 
things,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  promote  the 
great  objects  of  this  convention;  and  that  the  same 
committee  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, setting  forth  the  wrongs  of  which  we  complain, 
and  requesting  their  co-operation  in  the  measure  pro- 
posed in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

9.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  the  citizens  of  the  counties  here  repre- 
sented, and  of  such  others  as  take  an  interest  in  its 
objects  to  call  county  meetings  at  an  early  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  county  corresponding  com- 


mittees, for  designating  proper  persons  to  procure 
signatures  to  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  for  raising  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  to 
be  incurred  by  the  central  committee. 

10.  Resolved,  That  all  the  newspapers  printed  in 
the  commonwealth  are  respectfully  requested  to  pub- 
lish or  notice  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  and 
that  the  same  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  central  committee,  for 
general  circulation. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention 
in  conjunction  with  the  central  committee  are  autho- 
rised, if  they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  to  consist  of  three  or  more  persons,  to 
attend  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  objects  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vanwinkle  the  blank  in  the  7th 
resolution  was  filled  with  No.  5. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson  the  blank  in  the  8th  re- 
solution was  filled  with  the  No.  13. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hardy,  the  president  of 
the  convention  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  cen- 
tral corresponding  committee. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  unani- 
mosly  adopted  by  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vanwinkle. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  a request  that  he  would  lay  the 
same  before  the  general  assembly. 

The  following  were  announced  as  the  committee 
of  5: 

Mr.  Vanwinkle,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Committee  of  13 — Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Cambcn,  Mr. 
Haymond,  Mr.  G.  II.  Lee,  Mr.  W.  P.  Goff,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cally,  Mr.  Despard,  Mr.  Carlile,  Mr.  John  Gather, 
Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  C.  Tavenner,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Neely. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Harrison,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die. 

EASTERN!  VIRGINIA’S  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBSECT. 

From  the  Richmond  Times. 

Shall  Baltimore  be  the  Commercial  Capital  of  Virginia ? 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  an  active  and  observant  mind. — 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  suggestions,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  communication,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  two  contending  routes,  through 
Virginia,  to  the  Ohio  river.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  elicit  enquiry  among  the  people  in  respect  to  this 
important  subject.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  legislature  of  Virginia  will  be  be- 
tween allowing  the  trade  of  Western  Virginia  to  be 
drawn  to  Baltimore,  and  bringing  it,  by  its  more  na- 
tural channel,  to  Richmond.  As  citizens  of  Virgi- 
nia, we  trust  that  the  legislature  will  not  suffer  this 
proud  commonwealth  to  become  a mere  tributary  to 
the  chief  commercial  town  of  the  small  state  of 
Maryland.  It  is  not  only  the  western  section  of 
Virginia  which  would  become  dependent  on  Balti- 
more, but  Eastern  Virginia  also.  The  country  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  is  true,  would  trade  with  Rich- 
oiond  and  the  other  eastern  towns;  but  if  Baltimore 
should  obtain  the  western  trade,  Richmond  and  the 
other  towns  would  themselves  be  subsidiary  to  Bal- 
timore. The  produce  would  be  shipped  from  that 
port;  and  thus  all  Virginia  would  be  made,  by  the 
superior  enterprise  of  Baltimore  and  the  apathy  of 
its  own  legislature,  to  become  the  insignificant  com- 
mercial province  of  this  growing  city.  Baltimore 
has  not  one  advantage  which  Virginia  does  not  pos- 
sess at  her  own  towns.  A small  outlay  will  make 
Richmond  as  good  a port  as  Baltimore.  We  have 
already  laid  out  a large  sum  in  the  commencement 
of  a great  work,  which  was  designed  to  penetrate 
the  YVestern  Valley,  and  bear  through  the  bosom 
of  Virginia  the  products  of  that  repressed  but  highly 
valuable  region.  The  prosecutors  of  this  work  have 
fallen  short  of  their  expectations,  simply  because 
they  had  not  the  means  of  fulfilling  them.  Pecu- 
liarly adverse  circumstances,  amongst  which  the  pe- 
cuniary pressure  upon  the  community  was  the  prin- 
cipal, prevented  them  from  accomplishing  as  much 
as  they  had  hoped  to  accomplish  with  the  means  plac- 
ed in  their  hands.  They  were  unable  to  push  the 
canal  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  thus  reach  the 
trade  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Now  the  question  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  de- 
cide is,  whether  the  James  river  improvement  shall 
be  prosecuted  to  its  completion,  or  whether  Balti- 
more shall  be  allowed  to  snatch  from  this  improve- 
ment the  trade  which  it  was  expected  to  obtain.  In 
addition  to  the  consideration  of  state  pride,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  people,  which  at  last  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion, are  ail  on  the  side  of  building  up  and  sustain- 
ing our  own  markets,  by  directing  to  them  the  trade 


of  the  country.  If  this  western  trade  be  brought  to 
Richmond,  and  the  tobacco,  flour,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  be  shipped  directly  hence,  Rich- 
mond, of  course,  must  become  a thriving  and  very 
important  town.  Capital  would  be  invested  in  the 
various  ways  which  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
situation  of  the  city  would  point  out.  The  other 
towns  of  Eastern  Virginia  would  receive  an  impulse 
from  the  same  source.  Thus  an  invaluable  market 
would  be  created  for  those  very  people  who  are  now 
most  opposed  to  this  improvement.  But  let  Balti- 
more get  this  trade,  and  all  these  advantages  will  be 
lost.  The  towns  of  Virginia  will  certainly  not  ad- 
vance— if  they  do  not  go  down;  and  the  agriculture 
of  Eastern  Virginia,  will  remain  in  the  depressed 
condition  in  which  it  now  is. 

As  to  the  views  of  our  correspondent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preferring  the  railroad  for  travel  to  the 
steamboats,  they  may  serve  to  produce  a conviction 
of  the  efforts  of  Baltimore  to  oust  Richmond  of  its 
trade;  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  between  the  two 
routes  as  lines  of  travel.  The  public  will  necessa- 
rily be  influenced  by  the  considera1  ions  which  apply 
differently  to  different  individuals.  The  extractions 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  upon  the  Wash- 
ington branch  of  their  road,  certainly  deserve  the 
practical  censure  of  the  travelling  public,  by  a ge- 
neral choice  of  the  stage  in  preference  to  the  rail- 
road: 

THE  POLICY  OF  BALTIMORE. 

There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  unless  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  should  be  aroused  in  time  to  the 
necessity  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  the  state,  Virginia  will  hereafter,  even  more  ra- 
pidly than  hitherto,  decline  in  commercial  import- 
ance and  political  power.  Baltimore  is  spreading 
her  arm  around  us,  and  is  not  only  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  west  by  obtaining  an  avenue 
through  our  territory,  which  she  flatters  herself,  she 
will  be  able  to  secure  through  our  sectional  jealo- 
sies and  our  want  of  enterprise,  but  is  taking  from 
us  even  the  trade  which  we  have  hitherto  enioyed. 
A large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Valley  of  Virgi- 
nia, which  formerly  came  to  Richmond,  now  goes 
to  Baltimore  upon  the  macadamized  road  down  the 
valley,  and  lines  of  Baltimore  steamers,  are  now 
plying  daily,  between  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Pe- 
tersburg, not  merely  for  the  travel,  but  by  means  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  travel,  to  be  enabled 
to  carry  off' the  trade  of  our  towns. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  increased  facilities 
for  intercommunication;  but,  as  Virginians,  we 
should  rather  see  our  own  produce  shipped  from  our 
own  ports  than  taken  by  steamboats  to  Baltimore 
before  being  exported.  Some  partiality  is  due  to 
our  railroads,  which,  whilst  they  give  our  merchants 
the  freest  facilities  of  conveyance  between  our  town 
and  the  northern  cities,  leave  our  flour  and  tobacco 
to  be  shipped  from  our  own  wharves,  or  from  City 
Point  or  Bermuda  Hundred.  It  may  be  suspected 
that,  for  an  opposite  reason,  Baltimore  is  inclined  to 
favor  the  travel  being  taken  by  her  steamboat  lines, 
and  that  this  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  excessive  exaction  is  kept  up 
on  the  Washington  branch  railroad.  If  this  be  the 
case,  her  policy  may  be  countervailed  by  our  travel- 
ling citizens  avoiding  her  steamboats  and  her  Wash- 
ington branch,  which  they  may  easily  do  by  taking 
the  railroad  route  going  north  from  this  to  Washing^ 
ton,  and  thence  by  the  superior  stage  line  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

But  the  legislature  must  do  its  part,  if  we  would 
prevent  the  decline  of  the  state,  from  its  present,  not 
to  speak  of  its  former  condition.  The  James  and 
Kanawha  connexion  must  be  prosecuted,  and  made 
to  build  up  our  towns,  and  these  in  return  will  give 
improved  markets  to,  and  again  make  flourishing, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  earnestness 
which  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pany, have  for  the  last  three  winters,  been  pressing 
before  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  their  application 
for  a right  of  way  through  her  territory,  lias  at  least 
been  in  some  respects  of  service,  for  it  has  awaken- 
ed enquiry  in  many  quarters,  and  the  result  of  this 
enquiry  has  been,  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  if  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  company  can  hope  to 
command  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  west,  by  a long 
and  circuitous  railroad  with  many  summits  to  pass 
and  sleep  grades,  Virginia  certainly  can  command 
them  with  a much  shorter  route,  having  a single  sum- 
nit  only  Jo  pass  and  easy  grades;  that  if  Baltimore 
thinks  the  objects  to  be  attained  so  great  that  she  is 
willing  to  risk  her  treasure  in  an  improvement  like- 
ly to  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  not  to  be  destroy- 
ed, hereafter,  by  a better  improvement  through  Vir- 
jginia,  Virginia,  certainly  cannot  err  in  prosecuting 
! tiers,  when  she  is  in  no  danger,  if  she  so  wills  it,  of 
'any  future  competition  from  Baltimore.  These  consi- 
| derations  are  pregnant  of  much  reflection,  and  da 
serve  the  serious  attention  to  the  public. 
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FOREIGN.  By  the  Prince  Albert,  arrived  at  New 
York,  we  have  London  dates  to  the  21st  ult.  two  days 
later  than  by  the  last  steamer.  Nothing  new,  markets 
remain  steady.  Parliament  was  filled  by  petitions 
against  the  Maynooth  Grant  on  which  bill  debate  was 
resumed.  The  19th  ult.  seems  to  have  been  a busy 
day.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presided  as  master,  at  the 
festival  of  Trinity  Corporation.  The  temperance  con- 
vention was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  Collings,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  one  of  the  speakers.  In  the  evening  the 
queen  gave  a grand  state  ball  for  which2,000  invitations 
were  issued.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Everett  were  present. — 
The  Stop  and  Bohemia  Polka,  were  among  the  dances. 
Supper  at  12  o’clock,  and  then  a Scotch  Reel. 

The  same  day  a meeting  was  held  at  Conciliation 
Hall,  Dublin,  at  which  Mr.  O’Connell  moved  that  a song 
and  a piece  of  music,  presented  to  tue  association  by  J. 
C.  O.  Callahan,  be  rejected,  because  it  breathed  a war 
spirit.  He  repeated  that  he  would  not  “accept  of  repeal 
at  the  expense  of  the  shedding  one  drop  of  human 
blood.”  Mr.  O’Connell  read  the  report  of  the  repeal 
committee  on  the  land  commission,  which  state  that  un- 
less “some  great  change  were  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  laborer,  ail  agrarian  war  was 
inevitable.’’  The  rent  for  the  week  was  .£132  9s.  lid. 
The  Catholic  bishops  wore  to  meet  on  the  21st,  to  con- 
sider the  new  Colleges  bill.  Mr.  O’Connell  said  he  would 
abide  by  their  opinions  on  the  religious  points  of  the  bill. 
A committee  of  repealers  has  been  appointed  on  the  se- 
cular points.  The  London  Times  talks  of  a split  between 
"Young  Ireland’’  and  O’Connell. 

DOrPOSTSCRIPT.  The  Caledonia,  with  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  4;h  inst.  is  at  Boston,  and  we  take  utner 
matter  from  our  columns  to  say,  that  folks  are  highly  de- 
lighted over  there  to  find  our  drums  and  trumpets  not 
sounding  war  notes.  The  arrival  out  of  the  Hibernia, 
bearing  the  pacific  tone  of  the  “Union,’’  was  hailed  with 
acclamation; — up  went  the  stocks,  and  down  vrent  cot- 
ton, to  pence  prices.  The  latter  sunk  gd.  and  was  heavy 
at  that.  Money  is  seeking  customers  at  2ja2J  per  cent. 

Gloomy  prospects  as  to  the  crops  in  England,  have 
evidently  had  a powerful  influence  upon  their  spirits,  af- 
fected the  corn  market,  and  disposed  them  all  to  look  to 
the  consequences  of  a scarcity,  with  serious  apprehen- 
sions. American  provisions  are  enquired  for,  and  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  favor. 

Ail  apprehensions  of  a war  with  America  are  said  to 
have  subsided.  The  French  papers  say,  that  England 
and  America  have  too  deep  a stake  of  inierests  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  to  risk  a war. 

The  Maynooth  bill  occupied  parliament  fir  three  nights, 
up  to  the  21st.  Their  Irish  college  bill,  had  produced  us 
violent  an  opposition  amongst  the  Catholics,  and  especi- 
ally their  clergy,  as  the  Maynooth  bill  did  amongst  the 
Protestants.  O’Connell  at  the  repeal  meeting,  at  Tarn, 
on  the  22d,  at  which  15,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
present,  denounced  the  measure  in  the  heaviest  terms. 
Barry,  a representative  of  the  “Young  Ireland’’  party, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  favor  of  “a  mixed  education,”— 
whereupon  O’Connell,  as  boldly  and  broadly  denounced 
that  party. 

The  treaty  between  France  and  England  for  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  signed  at  the  foreign 
office. 

D <n  Carlos,  ex-king  of  Spain,  has  at  last  abdicated 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  with  whom  a marriage 
with  the  present  queen  ol  Spain,  is  said  to  have  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

Switzerland  is  becoming  quieter.  Dr-  Steiger,  instead 
of  being  executed,  is  to  be  sent  to  America. 

. Mexico.  Nothing  material  from  the  southern  border 
to  repurt  this  week.  Tampico  dates  of  the  1st,  say: — 
“The  Mexican  government  was  in  hopes  of  settling  the 
Texas  question  amicably.  The  belief  was  current  in 
the  capital  that  'I  exas  would  agree  to  the  terms  of  re- 
cognition proposed.” 

We  have  no  further  intelligence  from  our  returning 
minister,  Mr.  Shannon.  The  American  squadron  which 
recently  left  Galveston  for  the  purpose  of  “looking  into’’ 
several  of  the  Mexican  ports,  had  to  return  it  seems,  be- 
cause the  late  postmaster  general,  Mr.  Wicklifle,  who 
was  on  hoard,  got  sea  sick. 

Army. — Court  martial.  The  Arkansas  Intelligence1" 
states  that  a court  martial  will  sit  at  Fort  Smith  on  the 
2d  poximo,  to  investigate  certain  charges  preferred 
against  Colonel  Harney,  of  the  dragoons;  what  are  the 
charges  v\e  have  not  learned.  Many  distinguished  of- 
ficers of  the  army  will  be  present. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine  has  arrived  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Mexico,  from  China.  The  sloop 
of  war  John  Adams  (20  guns)  is  reported  to  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  S.  VV.  coast  of  .Mexico. 

African  squadron.  U S.  ship  Preble  and  brig  Trux- 
ton  left  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Verds,  about  May  1st  for 
Canary  Islands.. 

U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  bearing  the  broad  pennant,  of 
Com.  diaries  VV.  Skinner,  arrived  at  Port  Praya,  May 
1 1,  from  Munoruvia,  and  a cruise  down  the  coast  as  far 
as  river  Gaboon,  ‘touching  at,’  and  ‘looking  into,’  all  the 
principal  ports  and  towns;  she  anchored  at  Princess  Is- 
land and  river  Gaboon;  she  remained  at  Port  Praya, 
May  17,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  sloop  of  war  York- 
town.  Officers  and  crew  all  weli. 

The  naval  court  martial,  sitting  at  Washington,  are 
yet  occupied  with  the  trial  of  Captain  Voorhees , tor  cap- 
turing the  Argentine  squadron.  It  is  staled  that  Capt 
V.  has  been  notified  that  after  the  termination  of  this 


case,  he  will  be  required  to  answer  to  charges  of  impro- 
per treatment  of  some  of  his  late  crew. 

Business  Circles. — Revenue.  The  receipts  of  the  N. 
York  custom  house  during  last  week,  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  by  843,771 — and 
amounted  to  S347,315. 

The  Boston  Times  of  Tuesday  last  says:  “There 

were  forty-one  foreign  vessels  entered  the  port  yester- 
day! the  largest  number  ever  known  to  enter  here  in  one 
day.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  Liverpool  ships,  with 
assorted  cargoes,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  received 
upon  the  importations  must  be  very  considerable.’’ 

Commerce.  There  were  one  hundred  vessels,  ships, 
brigs,  and  schooners,  in  port  at  Havana  on  the  3d  in- 
stant. 

Money  Market.  Business  houses  in  New  York  of- 
ferto  discount  their  own  paper  at  frper  cent.  Loans 
are  negotiated  at4j  to  large  amounts. 

American  Cotton  Goods.  1,75S  packages  were  ex- 
ported from  N.  York  between  the  1st  and  17th  inst. 

Specie.  On  the  22d  ult.  a conducta  arrived  at  Tam- 
pico with  $1,400,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was 
shipped  in  the  British  West  India  mail  line  steamer 
Medway. 

Cnors.  Harvesting  which  was  commenced  last  week 
in  Maryland,  progressed  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week  with  delightful  weather.  A cool  gentle  rain  inter- 
rupted its  progress  on  Thursday  and  part  of  Friday. 

The  crop  will  be  fully  an  average  one  in  this  slate. — 
That  of  Virginia,  with  here  and  there  some  exceptions, 
is  beiieved  to  be  also  art  average  crop.  The  Winchester 
Virginian  of  the  ISth  instant,  says  that  the  farmers  of 
Frederick,  Clarke,  and  Jefferson  counties  have  com- 
menced harvesting,  with  lair  prospects  of  an  average 
crop  of  wheat.  The  heads  are  said  to  be  will  filled 
and  grain  of  excellent  quality. 

The  weather  for  ten  days  past  has  been  very  favora- 
ble for  the  progress  ftf  the  crops  north  and  west  of  Mary- 
land, and  tho-eof  the  western  counties  of  Maryland  have 
wonderfully  improved,  and  are  splendid. 

Crops  in  Iowa.  The  Miners’  Express  says:  “The 
crops  generally  throughout  our  territory  present  a most 
promising  appearance.  The  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop, 
is,  especially  flattering.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  De 
more  wheat  harvested  in  Iowa  this  season  than  during 
the  two  preceding  years.” 

New  Wheat.  The  first  at  Baltimore  market  was  a 
lot  of  excellent  “May  wheat,”  from  Talbot  county, 
which  sold  on  the  19th  inst.  at  95  cents. 

Tobacco.  “Old  North ” carries  the  prize,  T.  A.  Yarn 
cy,  Esq.  of  North  Carolina,  this  week  obtained  at  Wren 
and  Macon’s  auction,  Richmond,  for  bis  lihd.  No.  1, 
$35  per  hundred,  amounting  to  $179  50.  His  No.  2 
brought  $17  50  per  hundred. 

Now  Virginia  has  it.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says: 
“Last  Friday,  a lilid.  of  tobacco,  made  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Harris,  of  Bedford,  was  sold  for  the  almost  unprecedent- 
edly high  price  of  forty  dollars  per  hundred.  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Booker,  manufacturer,  was  the  purchaser,  who  will 
doubtless  make  of  it  a tip-top  article  for  his  southern 
customers. 

An  Agricultural  Congress.  An  Agricultural  con- 
gress, after  the  fashion  of  the  scientific  associations 
which  meet  yearly  in  England,  and  in  various  kingdoms 
of  the  continent,  is  to  assemble  in  Parts,  for  the  first  time 
on  the  S;h  of  next  month,  under  the  presidence  of  the 
Due  Decazes.  The  meeting  is  intended  td  be  a yearly 
one.  The  present  session  will  last  for  six  weeks;  and 
the  grand referendaire  will  open  to  the  congress  the  grand 
controversy  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Central  America.  An  interesting  volume  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  E'hnological  society  of 
New  York.  Among  the  articles  contained  in  it  is  one 
of  great  research  and  value,  by  the  venerable  Albert 
Gallatin,  on  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Yu- 
catan, and  Central  America.  This  essay  is  declared 
to  be  a monument  of  learning  and  philosophical  saga 
city. 

Coinage.  The  several  mints  in  this  country  are  now 
busily  employed  in  coining  dimes  and  half  dimes,  to 
meet  the  demand  which  will  be  occasioned  by  tile  ope- 
ration ol  the  new  postage  law,  which  is  to  go  into  ope- 
ration on  the  1 st  of  July. 

Duelling.  Governor  Stockton,  of  Delaware,  has  is- 
sued a proclamation,  calling  upon  the  magistrates,  and 
other  officers  of  the  law,  to  seek  out,  arrest,  and  bring  to 
judgment,  all  those  who  have  been  engaged  either  a3 
principals  or  abettors  in  the  late  duels  fought  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  of  Deleware.  The  governor’s 
proclamation  is  strongly  and  deservedly  denunciatory 
of  these  violations  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  again  in  ruins.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  inst.  a fire  broke  out  in  a warehouse  near 
the  heart  of  tile  town,  which  swept  fifty-three  frame  te- 
nements, besides  several  large  warehouses,  and  a num- 
ber of  out  buildings.  Lafayette  Hotel,  an  elegant  and 
valuable  cstab'islimen',  is  in  ruins;  both  of  the  printing 
offices  were  destroyed.  The  aggregate  loss  is  estimated 
at  over  $3u0,U0U. 

Shoe  and  leather  trade.  The  Boston  Post  says — 
There  have  recently  been  several  failures  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade,  hut  says  these  mishaps  are  not  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  cheapening  of  shoes  and  leather  by  the 
duty  upon  their  importation,  but  rather  to  the  excessive 
production  and  competition  in  that  branch  of  business. 


Mormon  topics.  The  trial  of  a number  of  person3 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith’ 
came  on  at  Warsaw,  Illinois,  a few  days  since.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a jury,  the  jurors 
returned  by  the  sheriff  having  been  objected  to  as  not 
being  impartial,  and  the  objection  was  sus'ained.  At 
length  a jury  was  entpannelled,  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses  commenced,  several  of  whom  so  glaringly 
committed  themselves,  that  they  were  indicted  for  per- 
jury. The  case  progressed,  and  wascommitted  to  thejury, 
who,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  returned  a verdict  ol  not 
guilty  Several  persons  of  distinction,  including  the 
editor  of  the^Warsaw  Signal,  were  amongst  the  accus- 
ed. The  Nauvoo  papers  take  the  decision  of  the  case 
very  coolly,  admit  that  it  would  have  been’quile  unprece- 
dented for  the  murderers  of  martyrs  to  be  punished,  and 
content  themselves  with  taking  an  appeal  to  the  high 
chancery  of  Heaven. 

We  understand  the  langnageof  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor, 
as  admitting  t hat  the  sainis,  in  absence  of  chartered 
powers  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  do  occasion- 
ally resort  to  the  expedient  of  “whistling”  (a  new  spe- 
cies of  Lynching,  or  mobbing)  persons  whose  presence 
in  their  vicinity  may  be  unpleasant  to  them.  Whether 
the  account  which  is  published,  of  casting  of  a number 
of  heavy  ordnance,  for  defence  of  their  temple,  is  ad- 
mitted, ridiculed,  or  denied,  by  the  notice  which  the 
“ Neighbor ” takes  of  the  subject,  is  not  easy  to  bo  de- 
termined. The  idea  is  inculcated  that  it  is  well  for  the 
saints  to  be  prepared  for  defence,  even  with  carnal  wea- 
pons. The  death  of  the  Smiths  appears  not  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  missions  and  proselyting.  Numbers  of 
foreign  emigrants  continue  to  a-rive  on  their  way  to 
Nauvoo, — though  it  is  stated  that  “The  Twelve,”  at  the 
head  of  that  community,  have  applid  to  the  governors  of 
several  of  the  other  slates  to  provide  them  a safer  home 
than  they  have  found  in  Illinois. 

Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph.  Mr.  Fleischman,  of 
Washington,  is  a passenger  in  the  Great  Western  for 
Liverpool.  He  goes  out.  as  agent  of  Mr.  Morse,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  American  telegraph,  as  su- 
perior to  any  in  operation  there.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  this  country,  is  estimated  at  $130  per  mile.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  progress  for  constructing  numerous 
lines  this  summer.  Abstracts  of  the  president’s  mes- 
sage at  the  next  session  of  congress  will  fly  literally  like 
lightning  cast,  west,  north,  and  south  from  the  Capi- 
tol. 

A mammoth  steamer.  The  largest  steamboat  ever  built 
in  this  country,  was  launched  at  N.  York  on  Tuesday.  It 
is  in  length  3-10  feet,  in  breadth  of  beam  35  feet,  & includ- 
ing guards,  63  feet;  depth  of  hold  10  feet,  and  measures 
1,200  tons.  She  covers  the  same  water  that  a sea-going 
vessel  of  2,900  tons  would,  and  it  is  called  the  Hendrick 
Hudson.  B is  designed  to  run  as  an  evening  passenger 
boat  between  New  York  and  Albany,  on  the  indepen- 
dent plan.  Another  monster  steamer,  200  tons  larger 
than  tt|e  above,  is  now  being  built. 


AGENTS  FOR  NILES’  NATIONAL 
REGISTER. 


C.  W.  James  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  is  our  General  col- 
lecting agent  fur  the  stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Iouia,  and  Wisconsin  territory.  He  is 
assisted  by  Moses  Meeker,  James  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent, 
G.  H-  Comstock,  E Y.  Jennings,  and  T.  Gardner  Smith . 
Israel  E.  James  Esq.  general  agent  for  the  southern  states 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida. He  is  assisted  by  James  K Whipple,  William  H. 
Weld.  O.  IT.  P . Stem,  John  D.  Weld,  B.  B.  Hussey,  and 
Theodore  Baggs. 

Thomas  L.  Jones  'Esq.  agent  for  the  south-western 
states,  including  Alabama,  Mississipqd,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, tyc. 

James  H.  Stevenson  Esq.  agent  for  the  stale  of  Ken- 
tucky, western  Virginia,  dye. 

Tno.  Severn  Esq.,  agent  for  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey , and  Ncv>  York. 

John  W.  Chambers  Esq  , agent  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

J.  R.  Savage  Esq.,  agent  for-the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Philip  M.  Tabbs  Esq.,  agent  at  Richmond  Virginia, 
Wm.  C.  Clayton  Esq.,  agent  at  Charleston  S C. 
Payments  to  eitliei'  of  the  above  named  agents,  or  through 
the  usual  channel,  the  mail,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, and  exceedingly  serviceable  to — The  Editor. 

rate-:  of  postage.  Cen  ts. 

For  a single  letter,  not  exceeding  half  an  [ounce, 
(avoirdupois,)  sent  not  exceeding  300  miles  5 

Sent  over  300  mtle9,  10 

For  every  half  ounce,  and  any  excess  over  every 
half  ounce,  the  same  rates  of  postage;  and  when 
advertised,  two  cents  on  each  letter;  or  four 
cell's,  if  the  advertising  cost  so  much,  additional. 

For  drop  letters  (not  to  be  mailed)  each,  2 

For  any  printed  circular,  handbill,  or  advertisement, 
unsealed,  sent  any  distance,  _ 2 

For  any  pamphlet,  or  other  matter  of  “every  kind,” 
that  is  “transmittable  by  mail”  and  has  no  writ- 
ten communication,-  of  one  ounce  or  less,  or  for 
a newspaper  exceeding  1,900  square  inches  of 
surface,  2£ 

For  each  additional  ounce,  or  an  excess  greater 
than  a hall  Dunce,  1 

For  any  other  newspaper,  sent  over  3 ),  and  not 
more  than  100  miles,  or  any  distance  within  the 
state,  l 

Sent  over  such  distance,  \\ 
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FOREIGN. 


Danish  East  India  possessions  annexed!  John  Bull’s 
humane  and  disinterested  anxiety  in  behalf  of  Texas, 
has  not  so  entirely  absorbed 'his  attention,  it  seems,  but 
that  he  has  an  eye  to  spare  towards  his  own  interests.— 
As  it  is  not  alleged  that  he  caught  the  infection  in  this 
case  from  us,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  took  it  in  the  natural 
way.  However  that  may  he,  it  appears  from  accounts 
received  by  the  last  steamer,  that  the  Danish  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  they  have  held  f'>r  the  last  two 
hundred  years, of Serampore, a town  of  13,000 inhabitants, 
built  in  European  style,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
river  Hoogly,  in  the  bay;of  Bengal,  near  Calcutta,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor  general  of  the  Danish  East  In- 
dia possessions,  together  with  the  town  and  district  of 
Tankebar,  12,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del, have  been,  by  a treaty  ratified  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, on  the22d  Feb.  last,  transferred  to  the  British  East 
India  Company,  for  the  sum  1,125,000  rix  dollars.  How 
this  will  compare  as  a matierof  bargain  and  sale, with  our 
Texas  speculation,  we  will  not  stop  to  calculate.  There 
certainly  has  not  been  as  much  noise  about  the  transac- 
tion. 

Mexico.  A decree  is  published,  banishing  Santa 
Anna  from  Mexico,  forever.  Canalizo  and  Bassadre  are 
banished  fur  ten  years.  Rejon,  Buranda , Haro,  and  Ta- 
mariz,  who  fled,  the  government  will  provide  for  hereaf- 
ter. Each  of  the  above  will  receive  a pension  equal  to 
one-half  the  pay  they  received  from  Santa  Anna.  This 
pension  is  lost  if  they  change  their  residence  to  any  other 
place  than  that  which  the  government  points  out. — 
By  the  decree  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of  these  per- 
sons is  not  withdrawn.  Consequently,  Santa  Anna, 
Canaliza,  and  the  tour  ex-ministers  were  obliged  to  sa- 
tisfy all  their  creditors  before  leaving  the  country. 

The  republic  is  said  to  be  in  a very  unsettled  condition 
and  in  danger  of  another  revolution.  A hostile  feeling 
against  the  United  States  prevailed,  with  a general  be- 
lief that  Texas  would  not  annex. 

Carmiagena.  The  new  president.  General  Musquera, 
is  busied  with  interal  improvements,  roads  and  other  pub- 
lic works.  The  session  of  congress  is  over.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  trouble  in  Guayaquil,  with  Gen.  Flores, 
president  of  Equador,  Gen.  Herran  proceeds  with  some 
troops  from  Bogota  to  Pasto,  as  a measure  of  precau- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

John  J.  Peavy,  of  Maine,  as  consul  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  port  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
place  of  James  Primrose,  recalled. 

John  M.  Winter,  deputy  postmaster  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  vice  S.  B.  Churchill,  removed. 

Franklin  Cannon,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Jackson,  Mo.  vice  Green  W.  Davis  removed. 

Abraham  Morrell,  of  New  York,  consul  of  the  U. 
States  for  Turks  Island,  West  Indies,  vice  John  Ar- 
thur recalled. 

George  H.  Walker,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  vice  Paraclete  Porter,  whose 
commission  will  expire,  ori  the  1st  of  July,  1845. 

Col.  Gorhatn  Parks,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Con- 
sul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  left  his  residence  at  Bangor  on 
Wednesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
the  station  to  which  he  is  appointed. 

•Appointments  to  lake  effect  29f/t  June , tolien  the  present 
commissions  expire. . 

Stanley  G.  Trolt,  deputy  postmaster  at  New  Lon 
don,  Connecticut,  in  the  place  of  J.  H.  Turner. 

George  M.  Horton,  deputy  postmaster  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  in  the  place  of  James  Rees. 

John  K.  Wright,  deputy  postmaster  at  Reading, 
Pa.  in  the  place  of  Charles  Troxell. 

Richard  H.  Stanton,  deputy  postmaster  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.  in  the  place  ot  James  W.  Coburn. 

Reappointment. 

Wm.  Pelham,  surveyor  general  of  Arkansas  from 
the  10th  July,  when  his  present  commission  will  ex- 
pire. 

UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  MARINE — GENERAL  ORDER. 

Treasury  department  June  16,  1845. 

The  president  has,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  announc- 
ed the  death  of  the  patriot,  hero,  and  statesman,  An- 
drew Jackson. 

As  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious deceased,  the  officers  of  the  revenue  marine 
will  wear  the  customary  badges  of  mourning  during 
the  period  of  six  months.  Twenty-one  minute  guns 
will  be  fired,  commenced  at  meridian  of  the  day  next 
Sig.  17,  Vol.  18. 


succeeding  the  receipt  of  this  order,  by  each  vessel 
in  commission;  and  the  colors  hoisted  at  half  mast  for 
one  week.  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Treasury  department,  June  2,  1845. 

Ordered,  That  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  cer- 
tificates of  stock  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws 
of  1843  and  1843,  with  coupons  attached,  may  be 
surrendered  to  the  register  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
usual  certificates  bearing  interest,  and  transferable 
at  the  treasury,  issued  in  their  stead. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

Governor  Shannon,  our  late  minister  to  Mexico, 
has  certainly  arrived  at  New  York  from  Vera  Cruz. 
The  Washington  Union  of  the  24th  says — Mr.  B.  E. 
Green’s  letter  disclosed  the  “truth  about  the  non- 
payment of  the  Mexican  drafts, as  Mr.  Shannon  is 
said  to  have  confirmed  its  statement  since  his  arrival 
at  New  York.” 

Doubts  were  expressed  in  New  York  papers  whe- 
ther he  had  arrived,  so  little  had  been  seen  of  him, 
although  his  arrival  was  so  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  claimants  under  the  Mexican  indemnity,  about 
which  so  much  anxiety  is  expressed. 

THE  NAVY. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT ORDERS,  &C.  JuNE  16. 

Commander  Wm.  J.  McCluney  to  command  of 
sloop-of-war  John  Adams. 

Lieul.  Geo.  W.  Harrison,  detached  from  schooner 
Flirt. 

Purser  C.  C.  Rice,  detached  from  receiving  ship 
at  New  York,  and  to  sloop  Cyane. 

Purser  Thos.  B.  Nalle  to  receiving  ship  at  New 
York.  • 

Passed  midshipman  George  H.  Cooper,  detached 
from  ordinary  at  Norfolk,  and  to  schooner  Flirt. 

Lieutenants  Harry  Ingersoll,  Zachariah  Holland, 
A.  A.  Holcomb,  Francis  Lowry,  Surgeon  Samuel 
Barrington,  passed  assistant  surgeon  J.  Winthrop 
Taylor,  purser  George  F.  Sawyer,  chaplain  George 
W.  Latham,  professor  of  mathematics  J-  P.  Espy, 
midshipmen  John  Gale,  James  E.  Jouetl,  J.  D.  Lang- 
horne,  Alfred  Bailey,  Arthur  H.  Oti3,  boatswain 
John  Munro,  gunner  Daniel  James,  and  carpenter  J. 
M-  Webb,  to  sloop  John  Adams. 

Passed  midshipman  E.  L.  Winder,  to  sloop  John 
Adams,  as  acting  master. 

June  18. — Sailmaker  James  R.  Child  to  the  sloop 
John  Adams. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS — JUNE  19. 

Lieut.  S.  C.  Rowan,  detached  from  receiving  ship 
at  Baltimore  and  to  the  Marion. 

Lieutenant  L.  Stoddard  to  the  Marrion. 

Passed  midshipman  W.  C.  B.  S.  Porter  to  the  Ma- 
rion as  acting  master. 

Boatswain  George  Williams  detached  from  navy 
yard  at  Boston,  and  to  the  Marion. 

Gunner  William  Burton,  carpenter  Charles  Jor- 
don, sailmaker  J.  D.  Freemen,  detached  from  re- 
ceiving ship  at  Boston,  and  to  the  Marion. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — OREERS JUNE  21,  1845. 

Gunner  John  Clapham,  to  special  duty  at  West 
Point. 

Boatswain  J.  Morris,  detached  from  receiving  ship 
Ohio,  on  leave  three  months. 

From  the  Indian  council.  The  Van  Buren,  (Ar- 
kansas) Intelligencer  of  the  24th  ultimo  says: 

“The  Creeks  are  now  in  council  upon  matters  of 
importance  to  their  own  as  well  as  several  of  the  bor- 
dering and  adjacent  nations.  There  were  a few  days 
since  eleven  of  the  wild  tribes  represented,  but  the 
Camanches  and  Pawnees  have  refuse^  to  meet  them. 
The  Creeks  exceedingly  regret  this,  as  they  have 
ever  shown  a disposition  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  their  neighbors.  We  were  informed 
that  there  were  about  three  hundred  Creeks,  besides 
numerous  other  tribes  present,  among  whom  were 
the  ‘Niowas,’  a tribe  from  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  brought  in  an  enormous  pipe  to 
smoke  in  council  with  the  Creeks. 

A correspondent  of  the  Intelligencer  writes  from 
the  council  ground  in  the  Creek  nation  on  the  13th 
as  follows: 

There  are  at  present  deputations  from  eleven  tribes 
— Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
n6«jr  Pianke3haw3,  Pioli?3,Caddoe3,  Kicrkapcas,  and 


Osagcs.  They  commenced  regular  business  yester- 
day. The  principal  object  is  to  clear  the ‘white 
path,’ and  cover  over  the  blood  that  has  been  re- 
cently spilt  by  the  Creeks  and  Pawnee  Mahaws. 

“The  Camanches  returned  an  angry  answer  to 
the  Muscogee  messengers,  allowing  them  to  escape 
only  with  their  lives.  They  said:  ‘We  accept  your 
tobacco,  and  have  smoked  it;  you  have  lodged  with 
night;  take  back  the  wampum  and  the  broken  dogs; 
they  are  false,  and  your  people  have  a forked  tongue.’ 
It  is  said  and  believed  that  one  of  the  messengers, 
(and  the  only  one  who  spoke  the  Camanche  lan- 
guage), played  false  with  the  Creeks.  They  (the 
Camanehes)  further  alluded  to  a meeting  this  Moon, 
at  the  great  Salt  Plains,  with  all  the  prairie  tribes, 
to  concert  measures  of  action  and  defence.  This 
has  created  concern,  on  the  part  of  the  Creeks  par- 
ticularly.” 

The  Crow  country.  As  our  northwest  territory 
claims  such  general  attention  at  the  present  time,  we 
give  the  following  glowing  description  of  a portion 
of  it  in  the  language  of  Arapooish,  a renowned  Crow- 
chief.  It  is  taken  from  Irving’s  digest  of  Captain 
Bonneville’s  Notes  of  an  Exploring  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Columbia  River,  in  the 
year  1832-5,  by  order  of  government.  The  country 
so  highly  eulogised  is  situated  west  of  Iowa,  em- 
bracing the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Yellow 
Stone,  Little  Missouri,  Nebraska,  arid  other  rivers 
and  what  is  now  called  the  Nebraska  territory* 
stretching  onward  to  the  mountains. 

“The  Crow  country,”  said  the  chief  “is  a good 
country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  the 
right  place — while  you  are  in  it  you  fare  well when- 

ever you  go  out  of  it,  whichever  way  you  travel,  you 
will  fare  worse. 

“If  you  go  to  the  south,  there  you  have  to  wander 
over  great  barren  plains— the  water  is  warm,  and 
bad,  and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague. 

“To  the  north  it  is  cold — the  winters  are  long  and 
bitter,  with  no  grass— you  cannot  keep  horses  there, 
but  must  travel  with  dogs.  What  is  a country  with- 
out horses! 

“On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle 
about  in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn 
out— they  are  always  taking  fish  bones  out  of  their 
mouths.  Fish  is  poor  food. 

“To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villages— they  live 
well— but  they  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri— that  is  bad.  A Crow’s  dog  would  not  drink 
such  water. 

“About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a fine  country 
—good  water-- good  grass— plenty  of  buffalo.  In 

summer  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Crow  country 

but  in  winter,  it  is  cold — the  grass  is  gone;  and  there 
is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses. 

“The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny  planes— all  kinds 
of  climates  and  good  things  for  every  season.  When 
the  summer  heats  scorch  the  prairies,  you  can  draw 
up  under  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  sweet  and 
cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  bright  streams  come  tumbl- 
ing from  the  snow  banks.  There  you  can  hunt  the 
elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  when  their  skins  are 
fit  for  dressing— there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white 
bears  and  mountain  sheep. 

“In  the  autumn,  when  your  horses  are  fat  and 
strong  from  the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go  down 
into  the  plains  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap  beaver 
on  the  streams.  And  when  winter  comes  on,  you 
can  take  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms  along  the 
rivers— there  you  will  find  buffalo  meat  for  your- 
selves, and  cotton  wood  bark  for  your  horses— or 
you  may  winter  in  the  Wind  river  valley,  where 
there  is  salt  weed  in  abundance. 

“The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
Every  thing  good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no 
country  like  the  Crow  country.” 

A letter  from  the  emperor  of  China,  has  been 
received  by  the  president  ol'  the  United  States,  which 
lor  size,  splendor,  and  language,  has  no  match  in 
our  public  archives.  It  is  a curiosity.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  says: 

The  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  president  are 
very  agreable.  It  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of 
peace,  and  a sincere  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of 

intercourse  between  the  two  great  nations “the 

Central  Flowery  Kingdom,”  as  the  Chinese  call  their 
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own  empire,  and  “the  Nation  of  Ihe  Flowery  Flag,” 
as  they  call  us.  (See  the  sentiments  of  the  Scholars 
and  People  of  Canton,  in  Mr.  Cushing’s  Documenta- 
ry Correspondence  submitted  to  the  last  congress, 
page  66  ) 

It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  an  air  of  refined 
courtesy  the  emperor  excuses  himself  for  not  seeing 
Mr.  Cushing  at  Pekin.  Our  commissioner  was  most 
anxious  to  take  the  trouble  of  the  visit;  but  the  em- 
peror plays  the  diplomatist,  and  disguises  his  policy 
of  keeping  strangers  from  his  capital,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  ambassador. 

The  letter  to  the  president  consists  of  a roll  7 feet 
1 inch  long,  by  2 feet  11  inches  wide.  The  writing 
is  on  a field  of  plain  yellow  silk,  with  a margin  ol 
silk  of  the  same  color,  embroidered  in  gold  thread. 
The  letter  is  in  two  languages,  (Chinese  and  Man 
chu  Tartar,)  in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  per 
pendicular  columns,  which  are  separated  in  the  mid- 
dle by  the  imperial  seal— which  is  composed  of 
Chinese  characters,  enclosed  in  a cartouche  about 
three  inches  square.  This  roll  is  enclosed  in  a 
wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  (yellow  being  the  imperial 
color,)  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a round  box  co- 
vered with  yellow  silk,  and  closed  by  two  fasten- 
ings of  jade  stone;  and  finally  is  enclosed  in  an  ob- 
long square  box  of  rose  wood,  and  padded  and  lined 
with  yellow  silk. 


After  your  excellency  shall  have  received  it,  I 
request  you  will,  without  delay,  respectfully  present 
it  to  the  president,  in  order  to  manifest  “perpetual 
amity  and  concord;”  on  this  account,  I make  this 
communication,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting my  regards  for  your  daily  increasing  happi- 
ness. As  is  requisite,  1 make  this  communication. 

The  foregoing  communication  is  to  Caleb  Cush- 
ing, envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Slates  of  America  to  China. 

Taou  Kwang,  24th  year,  12th  month,  16th  day 
(23d  January,  1845.) 

(Signed,)  PETER  PARKER, 

Late  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  Legation. 


[copy.] 

The  great  Emperor  presents  his  regards  to  the 
President,  and  trusts  he  is  well. 

If  the  Emperor  having  looked  up  and  received 
the  manifest  will  of  Heaven,  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment over,  and  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  Cen- 
tral Flowery  Kingdom,  regarding  all  within  and  be- 
yond the  border  seas  as  one  and  the  same  family. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  ambassador  of  your  honora- 
ble nation,  Caleb  Cushing,  having  received  your  letter , 
arrived  from  afar  at  my  province  of  Yue.  He  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  vast  oceans  with  unspeakable 
toil  and  fatigue,  I,  the  Emperor,  not  bearing  to 
cause  him  further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by 
land  and  water,  to  dispense  with  his  coming  to  Pek 
ing,  to  be  presented  at  court,  specially  appointed  Ke 
Ying,  of  the  imperial  house,  minister  and  commis- 
sioner extraordinary,  to  repair  thither,  and  to  treat 
him  with  courteous  attention. 

Moreover,  they  having  negotiated  and  settled  all 
things  proper,  the  said  minister  took  the  letter,  and 
presented  it  for  mt  inspection;  and  your  sincerity 
and  friendship  being  in  the  highest  degree  real,  and 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  being  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  and 
perusing  it,  my  pleasure  and  delight  were  exceed- 
ingly profound. 

All  and  everything  they  had  settled  regarding  the 
regulations  of  commerce,  1 the  Emperor  further  ex- 
amined with  utmost  scrutiny,  and  found  they  are  all 
perspicuous,  and  entirely  and  perfectly  judicious, 
and  forever  worthy  of  adherence. 

To  Kwang  Chow,  Hen  Mun,  Fuh  Chow,  Ning-Po, 
and  Shang  Hue,*  it  is  alike  permitted  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates  to  proceed,  and  according  to  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  at  their  convenience  to  carry 
on  commerce. 

Now,  bound  by  perpetual  amity  ar.d  concord,  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations, 
which,  1 trust,  must  certainly  cause  the  President 
also  to  be  extremely  well  satisfied  and  delighted. 

Taon  Kwang,  24th  yr.  11th  m.  7th  d.  (I6lh  Dec. 
A.  D.  1844.) 

Great  seal  of  the  empire  in  ( Signet  of  the  ) 
Chinese  and  Tartar.  1 imperial  will.  S 

(Signed)  PETER  PARKER, 

Late  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legation. 

[copy.] 

Tsi  Ying,  of  the  Imperial  House,  governor  gene 
ral  of  Kwang  Tang  and  Kwang  Se,  a director  of  the 
board  of  war,  a vice-guardian  of  the  heir  apparent, 
minister  and  commissioner  extraordinary  of  the  Tsi 
Tsing  empire,  makes  this  communication,  &.c.: 
Whereas,  on  a former  occasion,  1,  with  the  honor- 
able envoy,  negotiated  and  settled  a treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  and  fortunately  received  the  august 
Emperor’s  injunctions  to  the  operative  boards,  who 
have  ratified  the  same,  a due  notice  whereof  has 
been  given  by  me,  the  minister.  This  is  on  record. 

1 have  now  received  the  august  Emperor’s  reply 
to  the  presidential  letter  of  your  honorable  nation’s 
august  president;  and,  as  behooveth  me,  I,  the  mi- 
nister, appoint  two  high  officers,  (Hwang,)  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  and  (Chow,)  the  commissary,  to 
take  it  and  deliver  it  to  (Dr.)  Parker,  the  officer 
Whom  your  excellency  deputed  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit it. 

*The  five  ports  in  t ie  Chinese  empire  which  the  trea- 
ty opens  to  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States. — Editor. 


Frontier  movements.  From  Council  Bluffs.  The 
steamer  Independence  reached  this  port  yesterday 
from  Council  Bluffs,  situated  on  the  Missouri  river 
about  three  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth. 
She  brought  down  four  hundred  and  thirty  packs  of 
robes,  peltries,  and  furs,  the  largest  proportion  of 
them  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  The  Inde- 
pendence left  here  on  the  15th  of  May  with  a cargo 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  princi- 
pally corn  and  flour,  for  the  government,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  Bluffs  for  the  use  of  the  Pawnee 
and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  to  meet  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  that 
point  on  the  1st  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing a treaty. 

We  learn  from  the  officers  of  the  Independence 
that,  after  a difficult  and  dangerous  passage  of  about 
fifteen  days,  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, where  they  found  the  lowas  and  a large  num- 
ber of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Olto  tribe,  in  almost 
a starving  condition,  having  been  driven  in  from  the 
plains  by  the  Pawnees,  who  are  continually  com- 
mitting depredations  upon  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  defenceless  women 
and  children  of  the  cowardly  lowas  and  Ottoes; 
these  attacks  of  the  Pawnees,  together  with  their 
own  indolence  and  unfrugal  way  of  living,  had  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in  to  the  Bluffs  to  prevent  star- 
ving. 

The  Pawnees  are  a daring  reckless  set  of  scoun- 
drels, roving  from  place  to  placeMiaving  no  fixed 
quarter  to  live  in,  and  taking  good*care  never  to  let 
pass  an  opportunity  to  depredate  upon  their  more 
fortunate  and  weaker  neighbors.  With  the  object 
of  making  them  occupy  a more  steady  position,  and 
the  prevent,  if  possible,  their  frequent  depredations 
upon  the  weaker  tribes,  a new  treaty  is  to  be  formed 
with  them. 

The  Sioux  are  said  to  be  the  only  tribe  in  that 
quarter  that  the  Pawnees  stand  in-fear  of;  recently  a 
parly  of  the  former  met  eight  Pawnees  on  the  plains 
a short  distance  back  of  the  Iowa  point,  four  of 
whom  they  caught,  killed,  and  scalped,  flaying  them, 
and  stretched  their  skins  over  hoops,  which  they 
brought  into  the  fort  as  trophies  of  victory.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a stop  to  such  scenes  of 
bloodshed  as  this  that  the  United  States  government 
sent  commissioners  to  the  Bluffs  to  treat  with 
them. 

The  commissioners  are  also  empowered  to  hold  a 
treaty  with  the  Potlawatamies  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  their  lands  and  removing  them  south  of 
the  Missouri;  they  are  said  to  be  a powerful,  and 
warlike  tribe,  much  further  advanced  in  civilization 
than  most  of  the  northwestern  tribes. 

The  Independence  reached  the  Bluffs  on  the  29th 
ultimo,  discharged  her  cargo,  took  on  a large  num- 
ber of  robes  and  furs,  and  started  back  on  the  2d 
instant.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  departure,  but  few 
of  the  commissioners  had  arrived  at  Belleview,  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  fur  companies  in  that  region  are  fast  consoli- 
dating into  the  powerful  and  extensive  associations 
known  as  the  American  Fur  Company,  who  have 
this  last  winter  purchased,  besides  the  claims  of  the 
Union  Fur  Company,  those  of  John  Baptiste  Roy 
and  the  Coopers,  and  arrangements  are  about  to  be 
made  between  them  and  the  companies  of  Pierson 
and  Ewing,  by  which  it  is  said  they  will  obtain  the 
whole  business  in  that  section.  The  officers  of  the 
Independence  report  having  met  six  boats  belonging 
to  them  from  Fort  Pierce,  heavily  laden  with  robes 
and  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Whiting,  their  agent,  a 
short  distance  below  St.  Joseph’s,  descending  the 
river;  they  will  perhaps  reach  this  city  in  a few 
days.  [Si.  Louis  New  Era,  of  June  9. 


Government  regulation.  Respecting  those  emigrants 
who  embark  on  board  of  vessels  which  are  expedited 
from  Bremen  by  the  lav/  of  8th  April,  1840,  and  of 
6th  June,  1842,  provisions  are  already  made  to  pre- 
vent the  engagement  and  embarkation  of  such  pas- 
sengers as  to  whom,  on  account  of  crimes  which 
they  committed,  or  other  legal  reasons,  the  passage 
would  not  be  permitted. 

The  senate  repeatedly  enjoining  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  strictly  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of 
those  laws,  find  themselves  induced,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  keep  up  the  said  particular  regulations, 
to  make  the  following  additional  ones: 

1.  He  who  as  owner,  correspondent,  or  freighter, 
expedites  a vessel,  has  to  add  to  the  list  of  passen- 
gers which,  according  to  section  12,  of  the  law  of 
8lh  April,  1840,  is  to  be  handed  to  the  committee  of 
the  inspection  of  the  brokers,  a declaration  signed, 
instead  of  an  oath,  to  the  following  purport: 

That,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  there 
are,  among  the  persons  named  in  that  list,  no  per- 
sons who  intend  to  escape  from  punishment  for  crimes 
committed,  or  are  to  be  sent  away  from  European 
houses  of  correction,  or  who,  as  deserters,  or  bound 
to  military  service  in  any  of  the  German  confeder- 
ate states,  wish  to  get  a passage,  in  order  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  reclamation,  which  may  be 
made. 

That  he  will  also  not  permit  that  persons  of  that 
description  are  afterwards  engaged  for  the  vessel 
which  is  to  be  expedited. 

But,  if  the  engaging  of  the  passengers  is  done  by  a 
ship  broker  or  the  agent  thereof,  the  ship  broker  has 
to  add  such  a declaration  on  oath. 

Said  list  must  be  sent  in,  at  latest,  eight  days  af- 
ter the  vessel  has  been  expedited. 

2.  A list  of  passengers  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  said  list  has  always  to  be  given  to  the  captain  by  . 
the  expediter  of  the  vessel. 

Should  aterwards,  as  an  exception,  besides  the 
persons  named  therein,  emigrants  apply  for  a pas- 
sage at  the  port  of  embarkation,  or  at  some  other 
place,  and  after  producing  proofs  of  legitimation  be, 
taken  on  board,  they  are  to  be  added  by  the  captain 
in  an  appendix  on  his  list;  and  he  has,  respecting 
such  passengers,  to  give  a Similar  declaration,  on 
oath,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  done  either  at  the 
committee  of  inspection  of  the  brokers,  or  at  the 
court  of  justice  in  Vegesack  or  Bremenhaven,  be- 
fore the  vessel  goes  to  sea. 

3.  The  captain  is,  under  a fine  of  one  hundred  rix 
dollars,  permitted  lo  carry  with  him  in  his  vessel  on- 
ly such  passengers  as  are  originally  named  in  the 
list;  or  who,  in  the  abovementioned  particular  case, 
arid  making  the  said  declaration,  have  been  added  in 
a supplement. 

A similar  fine  is  to  be  paid  by  every  one  who,  in 
regard  to  one  or  more  passengers,  who  departed 
with  the  vessel,  has  neglected  to  make  the  declara- 
tion on  oath,  as  prescribed  in  the  aforegoing  law. 

4.  The  present  regulation  does  not  apply  to  those 
vessels  which  will  be  expedited  previous  to  the  1st 
of  July  next. 

Concluded,  Bremen,  in  the  session  of  the  senate 
on  the  28th,  and  published  30th  May,  1845. 


German  emigrants  to  the  United  States. — 
Complaints  have  been  made  respecting  the  character 
cl  the  Germans  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  following 
regulation  of  the  senate  of  Bremen  will  produce  an 
excellent  effect.  It  was  adopted  on  the  28ih  of  May 
— and  was  received  by  the  last  steamer  which  arriv- 
ed at  Boston. 


Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  17th  are  received. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
a proclamation. 

The  executive  is  now  enabled  to  declare  to  the 
people  of  Texas  the  actual  state  of  their  affairs 
with  respect  to  Mexico,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
direct  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  shall  judge  best 
for  the  honor  and  permanent  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  it  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  executive  from  various  sources 
of  information,  unofficial  indeed,  but  still  worthy  of 
attention  and  credit,  that  the  late  and  present  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  were  disposed  to  a peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  with  Texas,  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  independence,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  Texas  would  maintain  her  separate 
existence.  No  action,  however,  could  be  taken 
upon  the  subject,  because  nothing  authentic  was 
known  until  the  montn  of  March  last,  when  the  re- 
presentatives of  France  and  Great  Britain  near  this 
government  jointly  and  formally  renewed  the  offer 
of  the  good  offices  of  those  powers  with  Mexico,  for 
the  early  aDd  peaceful  settlement  of  this  struggle, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence by  that  republic. 

It  would  have  been  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
executive  at  once  to  reject  these  offi/rs  if  they  had 
been  accompanied  by  conditions  ol  any  kind  what- 
.ever.  But,  with  attentive  watchfulness  iu  that  re- 
spect, and  great  disinclination  to  entangling  allian- 
ces of  any  description,  or  with  any  power,  he  must 
declare,  in  a spirit  of  justice,  that  no  terms  or  con- 
ditions have  ever  been  proposed  by  the  two  govern- 
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merits  in  question,  or  either  of  them,  as  the  conside- 
ration of  their  friendly  interposition. 

Maturely  considering  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
that  time,  the  executive  felt  that  it  was  incufilbent 
upon  him  not  to  reject  this  opportunity  of  securing 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  untrammelled  by  con- 
ditions, a peaceful,  honorable,  and  advantageous 
settlement  nf  their  difficulties  with  Mexico,  if  they 
should  see  fit  to  adopt  that  mode  of  adjustment. 

Thus  influenced,  he  accepted  the  good  offices  of 
the  two  powers,  which,  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  previously  invoked  by  Texas,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  representatives  a state- 
ment of  conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace, 
which  he  declared  he  should  be  ready  to  submit  to 
the  people  of  this  country  for  their  decision  and  ac- 
t'on  as  soon  as  they  were  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ent  of  Mexico.  But  he  emphatically  reminded 
'lose  functionaries,  for  the  special  notice  of  their 
.overnment,  that  he  was  no  more  than  the  agent  of 
he  people;  that  he  could  neither  direct,  control,  nor 
ufluence  their  decision;  and  that  his  bounden  duty 
.vas  to  carry  out  their  determination,  constitutionally 
ascertained  and  expressed,  be  it  what  it  might.  Our 
representative  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  addition  to  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  those  governments,  was  also 
especially  instructed  to  press  upon  their  attention, 
that,  if  the  people  of  Texas  should  determine  to  put 
an  end  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  country,  the 
executive,  so  far  as  depended  upon  his  official  ac- 
tion, must  and  would  give  immediate  and  full  effect 
to  their  will. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  and  led  to  an 
understanding  with  Mexico  have  thus  been  stated; 
and  the  people,  speaking  through  their  chosen  or- 
gans, will  now  determine  as  they  shall  judge  right. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  their  pleasure  can 
be  lawfully  and  constitutionally  ascertained,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  ex- 
ercise of  choice  between  the  alternatives  of  peace 
with-  the  world  and  independence,  or  annexation 
and  its  contingencies;  and  he  has,  therefore,  to  issue 
the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  authentic  proof  has  recently  been  laid 
before  me  to  the  effect  that  the  congress  of  Mexico 
has  authorised  the  government  to  open  negotiations 
and  conclude  a treaty  with  Texas,  subject  to  the  ex- 
amination and  approbation  of  that  body;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  government  of  Mexico  has  accepted 
the  conditions  prescribed  on  the  part  of  Texas  as 
preliminary  to  a final  and  definite  treaty  of  peace: 
Therefore,  I,  Anson  Jones,  president  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  militia  thereof,  do  hereby  make 
known  these  circumstances  to  the  citizens  of  this 
republic,  till  the  same  can  be  more  fully  communi- 
cated to  the  honorable-Congress  and  Convention  of 
the  people  for  their  lawful  action  at  the  period  of 
their  assembling  on  the  16th  June  and  4th  July  next, 
ar.d,  pending  the  said  action,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested,  I do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim a cessation  of  hostilities  by  land  and  by  sea 
against  the  republic  of  Mexico  or  against  the  citi- 
zens and  trade  thereof. 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  remarks:  | ed  within  its  walls, and  to  this  fact,  together  with  the 

This  proclamalion  contains  sentences  that  indicate  rank  of  the  parties  concerned,  may  probably  be  at- 
clearly  enough  the  opposition  of  the  president  Jo  an- [ tributed  the  crowded  state  of  the  church,  which, 
nexation — such  as  the  presentation  of  a choice  be-  j long  before  the  ceremony  commenced,  was  nearly 
tween  “Independence  and  peace,  or  annexation  and  j filled  with  respectably  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
its  consequences.”  The  people  of  Texas,  however,  j As  the  clock  chimed  eleven,  the  lovely  bride,  ae- 
understand  the  president’s  position  truly  enough;  but , companied  by  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  arriv- 


the  document  establishes  certain  facts,  to  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  awaken  public  attention  in  their 
progress,  which  we  were  let  to  know  were  germina- 
ting long  before  they  sprouted  aboveground — to  wit: 
that  President  Jones  was  engaged  in  a secret  intrigue 
to  defeat  the  popular  will;  and  that  Great  Britain,  or 
her  minister,  thrust  herself,  in  an  officious,  insulting 
and  stealthy  manner,  into  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  Texas,  and  that  a negotiation  unfriendly 
to  this  nation,  hostile  to  our  policy,  and  subversive 
to  the  national  will,  as  proclaimed  through  the  con 
stituted  authorities  of  the  republic,  was  the  drift 
of  the  various  intrigues  which  we  have  so  often  ex- 
posed. 

The  publication  of  the  proclamation  created  no 
little  excitement  in  Texas.  The  particulars  of  the 
negotiation  or  the  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  accom- 
pany it. 

By  the  arrival  at  Galveston  from  Corpus  Christi  of 
the  Texan  revenue  schooner  Alert,  recent  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  from  the  Mexican  frontier. 
The  regular  force  along  the  Rio  Grande  had  not 
been  materially  augmented,  but  the  frontier  had  been 
strengthed  by  arming  and  drilling  the  militia. 

The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Woodbury  ar- 
rived at  Galveston  on  the  3d  inst.  from  the  Balize, 
with  despatches  for  our  minister  in  Texas. 

The  United  States  squadron  under  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  the  French  man  of  war  brig  La  Pe- 
rouse,  were  still  at  anchor  off  Galveston  on  the  7 th 
instant. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  intimates  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  order  the  militia  to  rendezvous  on  the 
Rio  Grande  as  was  stated  by  a correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Jeffersonian  a short  time  since. 

Capt.  Elliott,  the  British  charge  d’affairs,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  in  the  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  republic  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Done  at 
Washington  this  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
I or  ty- five,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public the  tenth. 

[l-  s.]  'ANSON  JONES. 

By  the  president: 

Eben’r  Allen, 

Attorney  gen.  and  acting  sec'ry  of  stale. 

Most  of  the  papers  are  excessively  indignant  at 
these  developernents,  and  even  the  most  moderate, 
such  as  the  Houston  Telegraph,  express  an  emphatic 
belief  that  the  proposals  of  Mexico  will  be  promptly 
rejected  by  congress. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  11th  inst.  says: 

We  learn  from  high  authority  that  the  propositions 
lately  received  from  Mexico  are  vague  and  indefinite 
like  those  that  were  offered  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  a lew  months  since  by  General  Woll. — 
They  merely  convey  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  that  she  is  willing  to  open  negotiations  with 
our  government  as  an  independent  nation,  but  they 
contain  no  admission  that  the  Mexican  government 
is  willing  to  recognize  our  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  appears  that  this  old  question  of  boun- 
daries is  to  remain  unsettled;  or  to  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  European  powers.  Such  terms  are  of 
course  inadmissable;  and  we  are  assured  that  Pre- 
sident Jones,  who  has  already  been  apprised  of  their 
character,  considers  them  of  too  little  importance, 
eveD  to  convene  his  cabinet  and  act  upon  them. 


Marriage  in  iiioh  life.  The  marriage  of  the 
lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Mary  Wellesley  Mac 
Tavish,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mac  Tavish, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  *and  niece  of  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Wellesley,  with  the  Hon.  Henry  George 
Howard,  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
solemnised  yesterday  morning  in  the  district  church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge. 

The  announcement  which  we  had  the  gratification 
to  publish  exclusively  a few  days  since,  will  have 
prepared  our  readers  for  some  notice  of  the  interest- 
ing ceremony;  and  we  now  proceed  to  gratify  the  na- 
tural curiosity  excited  by  an  event  at  all  times  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  interest,  and  in  the  present  case, 
perhaps,  especially  so,  from  the  position  the  imme- 
diate parties  concerned  have  hitherto  occupied  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  by  officiating  as 
“father”  to  his  young  and  beautiful  relative,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Mac  Tavish,  in  Ameri- 
ca, arrived  at  the  church  with  somewhat  more  than 
proverbial  punctuality,  at  a quarter  to  eleven  o’clock, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  marriage 
to  lake  place.  His  grace  was  received  by  the  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  an  animated  conversation  pending  the 
arrival  of  other  noble  parties. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerald  Valerian  Wellesley, 
who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  perform  the  service, 
came  shortly  before  eleven,  and  among  the  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  ar- 
rived at  the  church  about  the  same  lime,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony,  we  observed — the  Duch- 
ess of  Sutherland  and  Lady  Caroline  Leveson  Gow- 
er, the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  the  Marquis  and  Marchio- 
ness of  Douro,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Lorn,  the  Marchioness  of  Westmeath,  Viscount  Mor- 
peth, Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lord  and  Lauy  Stafford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Hatherton,  Lord  and  Lady  Levenson, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Lady  Dover,  Hon.  E.  F.  Leve- 
son, Hon.  Charles  Howard,  &c. 

St.  Paul’s  church,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
is  a newly  erected  structure  of  great  architectural 
beauty,  in  Wilton  Place.  The  present  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  thesolemn  rite  had  been  celebrat- 


*Duughter  of  J.  Mac  Tavish.  E-q.,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  fulfilled  mo  dunes  of  British  consul  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore,— grand-daughter  of  Richard  Caton,. 
Esq.,  of  said  city,  recently  deceased,  and  great  grand 


ed  at  the  church,  where,  on  proceeding  to  the  vestry, 
she  was  welcomed  by  the  expectant  bridegroom,  who 
(we  believe)  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  belhrothed. 

In  a few  moments,  the  bridal  procession  having 
been  formed,  the  happy  pair  passed  into  the  church, 
and  took  their  places  before  the  altar. 

The  bride  wore  a rich  white  satin  dress,  flounced 
with  magnificent  point  d’Angleterre  lace,  and  trim- 
med with  bouquets  of  orange  and  myrtle  blossoms. 
The  coiffeur,  executed  byM.  Breidenbach,  was  com- 
posed of  a rich  veil  of  point  de  Bruxelles,  with  a 
guirlande  de  Marie,  consisting  of  orange  blossoms  in- 
terwoven with  the  hair,  the  veil  being  fastened  by 
corresponding  sprigs  of  the  same  flower. 

The  following  were  the  bridesmaids  in  attendance: 
The  ,Lady  Mary  Howard,  the  Lady  Caroline  Leve- 
son Gower,  the  Hon.  Miss  Agar  Ellis,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Staffard  Jerningham,  Miss  Lascelles,  and  Miss  Isa- 
bella Montgomery. 

The  Duchessof  Sutherland,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds, 
the  Marchinoss  of  Wellesly,  Lady  Stafford,  Viscount 
Morp  eth,  and  other  noble  friends  of  the  happy  pair, 
occupied  places  near  the  altar,  and  every  ihing  be- 
ing in  readiness  the  ceremony  commenced. 

The  service  was  read  in  a most  impressive  manner 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Bennet,  the  rehtor,  and  the  Rev.  J.C. 
Smith,  one  of  the  curates  of  the  church. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  bride  away, 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  gereral  remark  among  the 
spectators  that  his  grace  appeared  very  proud  of  hi3 
youthful  relative,  and  much  interested  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  service  concluded,  the  whole  of  the  noble 
parties  returned  to  the  vestry,  where  the  customary 
record  of  the  marriage  was  entered  upon  the  regis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds, 
Lady  Stafford,  and  Viscount  Morpeth  being  the  at- 
testing witnesses. 

After  leaving  the  church,  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage was  privately  performed,  according  to  the  Ro. 
man  Catholic  rite,  at  the  residence  of  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Wellesley,  Rutlandgate,  Knightsbridge.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Woolfrey,  private  chaplain  to  the  Duchess 
of  Leeds,  officiated,  and  only  the  immediate  relatives 
of  the  parties  were  present. 

Subsequently  the  happy  pair  proceeded  to  Stafford 
House^where  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  gave  a su- 
perb dejeuner  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

The  company  invited  began  to  arrive  shortly  be- 
fore one  o’clock.  The  guests  included  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  the 
Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  the  Marchioness  of  West- 
meath, the  Countess  of  Newburg,  Viscount  Morpeth, 
Lord  and  Lady  Stafford,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Jeruing- 
ham,  Lord  and  Lady  Hatherton,  Lord  and  Lady  La- 
veson,  Lady  Bvougham,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lady 
Dover,  and  the  Hon.  Misses  Lucia  and  Caroline 
Agar  Ellis,  Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lady  Gertrude  and 
Miss  Sloane  Stanley,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Well- 
esley, the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Lady  Fanny  Howard,  Hon. 
Richard  Cavendish,  Hon.  E.  and  Lady  Margaret 
Littleton,  Hon.  E.  T.  Leveson,  Mr.  and  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Fullarion,  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Lady  Caro- 
line and  Miss  Lascelles,  Hon.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Howard,  Mr.  Alfred  Montgomery,  the  Misses  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Henry  Greville,  Mr.  Cumming,  Mr. 
Loch,  Mr.  McTavish,  and  Mr.  Carrol  McTavish. 

The  family  circle  included  the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Lora,  and 
the  Ladies  Caroline  and  Constance  Leveson  Gower. 

The  dejeuner  was  served  in  the  grand  banqueting 
room.  Covers  were  laid  for  sixty. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  taste  and  elegance 
displayed  in  the  preparation  of  the  entertainment. — 
Suffice  it  to  observe  that  they  were'beyond  all  praise. 

The  contrast  produced  by  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  apartment  with  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  decorations  on  the  banqueting  table,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  which  were  silver,  had  a remarkable 
effect. 

During  the  dejeuner,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a 
few  words  expressive  of  the  high  opinion  ne  enter- 
tained of  his  youthful  relatives,  proposed  “health 
and  happiness  to  the  newly  wedded  pair.” 

The  sentiment  having  been  enthusiastically  ro  • 
sponded  to  by  the  company,  \ 

Viscount  Aiorpeth,  in  returning  thanks  on  behalf 
of  h is  brother,  thanked  the  gallant  Duke  for  the  kind 
paternal  office  he  had  taken  upon  himself  that  day— - 


daughter  of  the'  venerabb  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 1 adding,  that  be  was  sure  the  whole  of  the  company 
ton.  [Ed.  Nat.  Reg.  I present  rejoiced  with  him  at  an  event  which  had 
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brought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  among  them— that 
great  man  whose  name  belonged  first  to  England, 
then  to  Europe,  and  then  to  the  world.  The  noble 
viscount  concluded  his  remarks  with  a playful  allu- 
sion to  the  amicable  relations  which  had  just  been 
sealed  between  a British  bridegroom  and  his  Trans- 
atlantic bride. 

On  retiring  from  the  banquetting  room  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  saloon  where  they,  were  shortly 
joined  by  the  happy  pair,  neither  of  whom  had  ap- 
peared at  the  dejeuner.  Here  the  bride  received  the 
congratulations  of  her  friends  and  relatives. 

At  three  o’clock  a dashing  equipage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  the  postilions  wearing  white  feathers,  with  two 
outriders  in  attendance,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  mansion,  and  in  a very  few  minutes  subsequently 
the  happy  couple,  having  previously  taken  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  circle,  entered  the  carriage,  and 
drove  oft'  in  the  direction  of  Cheswick,  where,  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  delightful  villa,  the  first  few 

days  of  the  honey-moon  will  be  passed. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the 
bride  is  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  and  Lady 
■Stafford,  as  well  as  of  the  Marchioness  of  Welles- 
ley. Mr.  Howard  has  for  some  time  past  filled  the 
important  post  of  first  attache  to  the  British  embas- 
sy in  Pans. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  and  Lord  Brougham,  were  unavoidably 
prevented  from  attending  the  ceremony. 

[London  Morning  Post,  May  30. 


HONORS  TO  THE  DEAD. 


GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON,  EX  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Without  room  for  more  than  a mere  notice  of  the 
proceedings  which  the  occasion  has  spontaneously 
called  forth  in  every  community  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Union,  we  merely  furnish  the  outline 
of  what  occurred  in  our  own  city,  as  a specimen  — 
Similar  proceedings  were  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
cities — varying  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each, 
and  further  varying  for  smaller  communities. 

The  Ceremonies — At  Baltimore.  A public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  took  place  at  the  Exchange,  at 
which  a committee  of  one  hundred  was  appointed  to 
arrange  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 
The  committee  thus  appointed,  assembled  at  the 
City  Hall  on  Monday.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was  chosen  to  preside;  Wm.  F. 
Giles  and  Capt.  J.  Pickell,  secretaries. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  city  councils,  with 
the  same  object,  were  invited  to  participate,  and  they 
took  seats  accordingly. 

It  was  resolved,  that  a funeral  procession,  an  ora- 
tion, a cessation  from  business,  appropriate  decora- 
tions in  mourning,  &c.,  should  express  the  general 
feeling  upon  the  occasion.  The  committee  proceed- 
ed to  fix  upon 

Tuesday  next,  the  1st  of  July,  for  the  celebration. 

Col.  Solomon  Hillen  was  appointed  Chief  Mar- 
shal of  the  procession,  with  power  to  name  appro- 
priate aids  and  assistants. 

Geu.  Benj.  C.  PIoward  was  requested  and  has 
consented  to  deliver  the  oration. 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  ward,  and  one  from  each  branch  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, of  which  Gen.  Miltenberger  is  chairman,  and 
Dr.  S.  Collins,  is  secretary,  was  appointed  to  arrange 
the  details  and  superintend  the  ceremonies.  This 
committee  assembled  on  Tuesday,  and  received  de- 
putations from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
Maryland — from  the  Association  of  the  defenders  of 
Baltimore — from  the  Baltimore  Typographical  So- 
ciety, and  other  associations  that  had  taken  measures 
to  join  in  the  celebration. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  Governor  of 
Maryland;  United  States  and  State  Officers,  military 
and  civil,  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

The  solemnities  at  Washington,  took  place  yesterday. 
The  procession  was  to  form  at  the  President’s  Man- 
sion, and  proceed  to  the  Capitol,  from  the  eastern 
portico  of  which,  Mr.  Bancroft,  (secretary  of  the 
navy),  delivered  the  oration.  >. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  solemnities  took  place  on 
Thursday.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Dallas,  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  is  se- 
lected as  the  orator. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  William  Wilkins,  Esq.,  deliv- 
ered the  eulogium  on  Thursday  last. 

At  Neiv  York,  the  ceremonies  took  place  on  Tues- 
day last.  At  the  preliminary  meeting  there,  of  the 
N.  York  Historical  Society,  Daniel  Webster,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  being  present,  and  call- 
ed upon,  made  some  appropriate  remarks. 


THE  AFRICAN  SRAYE  TRADE. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  parade  which  British  min- 
isters and  British  philanthropists,  aye,  and  French 
philanthropists  too,  have  been  making  about  sup- 
pressing the  nefarious  traffic  in  human  flesh,  which 
has  for  centuries  depopulated  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  African  coast,  the  fact  is,  that  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  credit  is  due,  of  leading  in  every 
practical  demonstration  for  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment of  that  suppression. 

It  was  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  spoke 
through  their  representatives  in  the  first  congress  that 
assembled  in  the  then  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
testing against  the  African  slave  trade  as  one  of  the 
grievances  imposed  upon  us  by  the  capital  and  cu- 
pidity of  the  mother  country,  as  unfriendly  to  us  as  it 
was  inhuman  to  the  Africans,  and  which,  owing  in 
a great  measure  to  that  cupidity,  has  imposed  do- 
mestic slavery  upon  so  large  a portion  of  our  country 
and  with  which  they  now  dare  to  tauntand  tantalize 
us. 

The  United  States  government  when  organized 
was  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  Christian  govern- 
ments to  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  and  to 
enact  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  such  of  its  own 
citizens  as  should  engage  in  it. 

It  was  by  their  solicitation,  that  the  governments 
of  Europe  were  invited  to  join  in  outlawing  the 
traffic  as  piracy.  The  laws  of  this  country  have 
long  so  regarded  it. 

It  was  American  enterprise  which  located  upon  the 
coastof  Africa,  with  the  express  view  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade  no  less  than  for  the  location  of  the  li- 
berated of  that  portion  of  the  family  of  man,  several 
thriving  colonies,  which  now  form  the  nucleus  of 
what  promises  at  no  very  distant  day  to  be  an  im- 
mense empire — or  rather,  republic — and  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  which,  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist  of  Europe  are  at 
length  opening  their  eyes.  ^ 

That  the  whole  policy  heretofore  pursued,  and 
found  to  be  so  perfectly  futile,  for  suppressing  this 
nefarious  traffic,  is  about  to  give  place  to  the  far 
more  feasible  plan  which  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
this  country  have  been  quietly  pursuing,  appears 
evident. 

At  least  an  experiment — a demonstration,  is  to  be 
made,  in  that  direction,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  treaty  just  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  a substitute  for  the  “Right  of  Search” 
which  is  abandoned,  avowedly  in  consequence,  of 
the  American  determination  never  to  submit  to  it. 

We  had  laid  by  for  insertion  in  this  number  the 
abstract  of  the  treaty  alluded  to,  winch  appeared  in 
late  European  papers,  but  as  the  British  minister 
took  occasion  at  the  last  date,  to  assert  that  the 
article  so  published  was  without  their  sanction,  and 
that  it  did  not  correspond  with  their  version  of  the 
treaty,  we  defer  the  publication  until  something 
more  authentic  is  announced, — merely  observing 
that  the  arrangement  is  said  to  embrace  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  England,  and  France,  each  to 
maintain  a squadron  of  twenty-six  vessels  of  war, 
one  half  to  be  steamers,  constantly  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Ar- 
rangements are  included  in  relation  to  the  formation 
of  treaties  with  the  natives  of  that  coast,  with  a view 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  traffic  on  shore. — 
That  is  the  place  to  operate,  at  last. 

Leaving  the  Europeans  to  pursue  their  own  course 
to  the  desirable  object,  in  their  own  way,  the  United 
States  government  and  people  are  quietly  pursuing 
their  own  onward  career. 

Up  to  this  date,  although  the  British  have  cer- 
tainly done  much,  and  talked  far  more,  about  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade, — yet  we  remember  not 
one  instance  of  that  government  proceeding  to  pu- 
nish the  liege  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty  for 
engaging  in  and  carrying  on  this  very  slave  trade, 
in  which  numbers  of  them  have  been  detected,  by 
their  own  cruisers.  Until  that  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions  be  given,  we  have  a right 
to  look  for  other  motives  as  controlling  the  policy 
they  are  pursuing. 

Not  only  was  the  people  of  this  country  the  first 
to  denounce  the  African  slave  trade — the  first  to 
make  it  a penal  offence  to  engage  in  it — the  first  to 
outlaw  it  as  piracy,  the  first  to  plan  an  efficient  Co- 
lonized Christian  community,  opposed  to  it,  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  but  they  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  punishing  their  own  citizens,  whenever  de- 
tected in  the  nefarious  traffic. 

Ar,  American,  commanding  the  Spitfire,  recently 
captured  on  the  African  coast,  by  a United  Stales 
vessel,  and  sent  home  for  trial,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  at  Boston,  a few  days  since. 

Last  week  two  other  cases  came  on  for  trial  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  State  of 


Maryland.  Captain  Jason  L.  Pendleton,  and  his 
mate  Robert  Baker,  of  the  brig  Montevideo.  This 
trial,  was  had  in  a slave  holding  Slate,  with  jurymen 
selected  from  a slave  holding  community.  The  ac- 
cused were  both  found  guilty,  and  both  received  the 
sentence  of  offe.nded  law  and  justice,  and  will  no 
doubt  have  to  suffer  the  penalty.  That  the  offence, 
under  the  statute,  was  not  capital,  in  either  of  the 
cases  above  mentioned,  war,  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  to  make  it  piracy,  the  persons  accused  must  be 
part  of  the  officers  or  crew  at  the  time  that  the  Af- 
ricans are  on  board,  for  transportation — a position 
which  in  both  cases  in  question,  they  took  the  pre- 
caution to  avoid. 

punishment  inflicted. 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  Judge  Heath,  on 
Monday  last,  in  the  case  of  Pendleton,  we  subjoin  au 
abstract  of,  from  the  Baltimore  American. 

“The  jury  has  convicted  you  of  the  offence  with 
which  you  stood  charged  by  the  indictment  found 
against  you.  The  laws  of  your  country  in  their  mild- 
ness and  humanity  have  declared  that  offence  to  be 
a misdemeanor  only,  and  directed  its  punishment  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  enormities  of  the  slave 
trade  had  not,  in  1800,  wnen  the  statute  was  passed, 
fully  developed  themselves,  or  I cannot  doubt  it  would 
have  been  punished  with  greater  severity. 

Of  the  legality  and  justice  of  the  verdict  against 
you,  I have  no  question;  for  although  most  ably, 
zealously  and  eloquently  defended,  ingenuity  itself 
could  raise  no  reasonable  doubt  of  your  participation 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  voyage  on  which  you  had  embarked. 

It  is  true  you  have,  in  your  defence,  set  up  a sale, 
and  delivery  to  others  of  the  vessel,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  your  protection  from  punish- 
ment. I believe  that  sale  and  delivery  to  have  been 
fictitious  and  colorable  only.  But  be  it  real  or  pre- 
tended, the  whole  of  the  facts  qonnected  with  the 
voyage  from  beginhiog  to  end  combine  to  shew,  that 
a slave  expedition  was  in  view — was  contemplated 
by  all  parlies — and  that  with  a knowledge  of  that 
fact,  you  voluntarily  engaged  to  perform  a high  and 
prominent  part  throughout  the  first  act  of  this  re- 
volting tragedy. 

The  laws  of  your  country  do  not  forbid  trade  with 
the  coast  of  Africa — nay,  they  do  not  forbid  the  fair 
and  bona  fide  sale  and  delivery  of  a vessel  upon  the 
coast  of  that  country:  and  if  such  vessel  should  after- 
wards be  applied  by  the  purchaser  to  the  vile  and  in- 
famous purposes  of  the  trade,  still  legal  guilt  would 
not  be  the  necessary  consequence.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent in  law,  as  in  morals,  when  a slave  voyage  is 
in  contemplation  and  undertaken — and  known  to  be 
so — and  the  passage  out  is  but  a part  of  that  voyage, 
part  necessary  to  its  complete  and  successful  accom- 
plishment; of  the  latter  character  was  that  portion  of 
the  voyage  performed  by  you — of  this  I have  no 
doubt.  Before  you  left  the  coast  of  Brazil  you  took 
on  board  a Portuguese  master  and  crew — the  sam6 
that  navigated  the  vessel  back  to  Brazil  with  her 
cargo  of  slaves — if  the  voyage  had  been  a lawful 
one  this  was  wholly  unnecessary — the  Portuguese 
could  have  navigated  her  out  as  well  as  home. 

You  suffered  a sla  v.e  deck  to  be  prepared  and  fitted 
at  the  same  port  and  carried  out  in  the  vessel  to  the 
coast  of  Africa — you  took  on  board  from  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  two  hundred  water  casks  of  the 
largest  size,  and  supplied  with  water  a quantity  so 
large  as  to  be  unnecessary  upon  any  other  than  a 
slave  voyage — you  received  other  articles  suitable 
for  the  trade,  and  with  these  appropriate  equipments 
you  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa — there  you  took 
in  an  additional  supply  of  water,  you  kept  the  ves- 
sel in  a position  to  receive  a cargo  of  slaves  when 
they  should  be  collected.  All  -these  things  you  did , 
and  continued  to  perform,  until  the  unhappy  victims 
were  brought,  bound  and  manacled  to  the  shore  and 
ready  for  transportation.  Then,  and  then  only,  you 
quit  the  vessel  and  surrender  the  command  of  her. 
All  this  you  did,  whilst  the  flag  of  your  country  was 
floating  at  your  masthead.  You  thus  prostituted  it 
to  the  protection  ofdeceitand  fraud,  of  inhumanity 
and  oppression.  You  then,  and  not  till  then,  when 
every  arrangement  had  been  completed,  pull  down 
that  which  you  had  endeavored  to  dishonor,  and 
hand  over  your  vessel  to  the  Portuguese  master  and 
crew,  your  companions  and  pretended  passengers  of 
the  outward  voyage. 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  your  departure  from 
the  vessel  880  human  beings  were  hurried  on  board, 
and  the  vessel  put  under  full  sail  for  another  and  to 
them  an  unknown  country. 

This  voyage  is  an  epitome  of  the  fraud  and  eva- 
sions— the'  horrible  cruelties — the  shocking  enormi- 
ties of  this  revolting  traffic — think  for  a moment  that 
a 3mall  brig,  of  scarce  two  hundred  and  thirteen  tons 
burthen,  should  become  in  a tropical  climate,  and 
under  a burning  sun,  the  prison-house  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  human  beings — to  be  transported 
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several  thousand  miles.  The  mind  cannot  realize  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  that  must  have  exhibited  In  that 
floating  prison;  quick  as  was  the  brig’s  homeward 
passage,  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  unhappy  victims 
perished  from  the  agony  of  mind  or  from  confine- 
ment in  a narrow  dungeon  and  in  an  impure  atmos- 
phere, and  from  diseases  the  necessary  consequences 
of  all  these  causes  combined.  Yes,  sixty,  perish 
under  this  barbarous  treatment — a treatment  that 
felt  no  pity  and  knew  no  remorse.  Their  lifeless 
bodies  are  then  cast  into  the  great  deep,  whose  bil- 
lows, agitated  for  a moment,  then  close  for  ever 
upon  them  and  their  wrongs. 

Happy  were  they  who  expired  in  comparison  with 
those  who  landed  upon  a foreign  and  to  them  unknown 
shore,  doomed  for  life  to  a state  of  hopeless  servi- 
tude. The  captive  may  witness  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  own  far 
distant  country— he  may  feel  the  same  breeze  that 
played  around  his  own  deserted  and  wretched  hovel 
and  has  passed  over  his  own  native  land — but  it 
brings  no  joy  to  him,  “nor  wife  nor  children  more 
shall  he  behold,  nor  friends,  nor  saored  home.”  To 
these  enormities  which  would  not  be  believed  but 
for  the  proofs  before  us,  members  of  a civilized,  a 
gallant  and  a Christian  people  lend  themselves  and 
prostitute  the  flag  of  their  country — a flag  that  should 
never  protect  the  deceiver  nor  give  strength  to  the 
oppressor;  that  should  never  be  unfurled  except  in 
defence  of  human  right,  or  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness. 

The  act  of  which  you  stand  convicted  is  one  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  of  great  enormity;  yet,  if  it  be 
possible,  more  heinous  still  is  the  crime  of  him  who 
applies  his  wealth  to  fit  out  these  unhallowed  expe- 
ditions and  to  tempt  you  and  others  in  like  situations 
to  engage  in  such  enterprises.  There  are  no  words 
in  our  language,  copious  as  it  is,  that  would  adequate- 
ly describe  the  enormity  of  his  conduct.  Such  a 
wretch  should  be  hunted  down,  and  driven  from  so- 
ciety as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

The  law  empowers  the  court  to  sentence  you  to 
imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
and  a fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  It 
may,  in  its  discretion,  reduce  the  one  or  the  other  to 
the  smallest  limit,  but  to  do  so  would  be  a mockery 
of  justice;  yet  the  court  is  perhaps  bound  to  recollect 
that  you  have  already  been  confined  for  more  than 
six  months,  and  it  does  not  fee!  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard entirely  the  recommendation  of  mercy,  offered 
by  the  respectahle  jury  which  convicted  you.  It  was 
their  province  to  consider  and  weigh  the  facts  before 
them;  and  supposing,  therefore,  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  testimony  which  has  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  court,  and  which  properly  entitles 
you  to  this  recommendation,  the  court  gives  to  it  its 
full  weight — and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  it 
orders  and  adjudges  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  one  year  and  be  fined  the  surn  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  you  further  stand  committed  until 
the  fine  and  costs  are  paid.” 

Now  John  Bull  play  us  fair  in  this  matter.  Here 
is  a proof  of  American  sincerity  in  her  professions 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Now 
down  with  your  dust,  and  show  us  your  stake  to  the 
same  tune — let  us  see  British  captains  and  British 
crews  brought  up  to  the  bull  ring  for  carrying  on 
the  trade,  and  punished  too — or  cease  to  cenoure  as 
you  have  done  those  who  have  the  Immunity  which 
you  lack  in  the  premises. 
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From  the  Providence  Journal. 

Middle  Texas— variety  of  soil — Texan  wool — cause  of 
imperfect  agriculture — decline  of  population. 

Crossing  the  Brazos  from  the  east,  the  aspect  of 
the  conntry  immediately  changes.  From  the  mono- 
tonous and  undiversified  scenery  of  the  level  prai- 
ries the  wayfarer  is  transported  into  elysian  fields 
with  gently  undulating,  rolling  surface,  whose  ver- 
dant swells  and  slopes  rise  in  graceful  cones  and 
ridges  which  give  a constantly  varying  grace  and 
beauty  of  outline  to  the  landscape.  The  ascent  is 
no  where  so  abrupt  as  tn  break  the  regular  gait  of 
a horse.  The  vales  gather  the  waters,  and,  con- 
nected one  with  another  through  innumerable  rami- 
fications, form  rivulets  and  brooks  and  at  last,  by 
their  accumulating  streams,  grow  into  creeks  and 
tributary  rivers  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  and  in 
their  descent  from  the  elevated  prairie  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  principal  rivers,  form  frequent  rapids  and 
waterfalls.  'I  he  course  of  these  small  currents  is 
marked  by  a narro  w band  of  limber  which  penetrates 
the  prairie  in  every  direction,  dividing  and  sub-di- 
viding it  into  areas  of  various  form  and  extent.  As 
one  gains  the  summit  of  a rise  more  elevated  than 
the  others,  and  surveys  the  wide  prospect,  he  seems 
in  the  midst  ol  an  old  and  highly  cultivated  country 


denuded  of  its  forests;  and  the  bounds  of  its  exten- 
sive plantations  and  fields  marked  by  hedges  of  trees, 
with  a grove  here  and  there  preserved  for  ornament 
or  use. 

With  oountless  herds  ranging  “over  its  thousand 
hills,”  and  the  varied  hues  of  the  verdure  on  the 
different  slopes,  appearing  like  fields  of  different 
grains  and  grasses,  the  traveller  anxiously  looks 
around  him  for  the  farm  houses  and  the  laborer;  but 
he  gazes  for  the  curling  smoke  of  a chimney  and 
listens  for  the  sound  of  a human  voice  in  vain,  and 
he  journeys  along  a solitary  road,  traced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a few  wagons,  over  the  prairie,  for  twenty 
and  perhaps  thirty  miles,  without  an  inhabitant.  In 
February,  the  humble  violet  and  daisy  were  putting 
forth  their  modest,  delicate  flower;  but  in  April  and 
May  the  whole  prairie  becomes  a blooming  parterre 
of  flowers,  and  the  traveller  rides  the  whole  day  in 
an  atmosphere  of  perfume,  more  delicate  and  exqui- 
site than  ever  filled  a boudoir.  These  fairy  scenes 
continue  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Nueces,  the  timber 
becoming  less  frequent  and  the  open  prairies  more 
extensive  towards  the  west. 

But  these  lands,  so  enchanting  to  -the  sight  of  the 
traveller,  wear  a different  aspect  ttdthe  eye  of  the 
farmer  and  planter.  In  summer  they  are  parched 
by  droughts,  and  when  cultivated  with  the  plough, 
their  loamy,  friable  soil  washes,  and  the  surface 
becomes  cut  up  into  deep  ravines.  The  timber,  too, 
that  skirts  so  beautifully  their  borders,  is  a low 
growth  of  stunted  oak  and  cedar  which  would  scarce- 
ly afford  material  for  one  fencing,  and  when  once 
cut  off  does  not  reappear.  And  these  gently  swell- 
ing ridges  and  hillocks,  apparently  so  uniformly  lux- 
uriant and  fertile,  have  a different  soi!  at  almost 
every  rise  and  descent  in  the  passage  over  them. — 
We  pass  one  of  a deep  black  vegetable  mould  as 
light  and  friable  as  a ploughed  field,  and  immedi- 
ately pass  to  one  of  a stiff  clay  soil;  then  succeeds 
one  of  a sandy  thin  soil  which  extends  along  into 
perhaps  a post  oak  barren,  and  then  the  series  is 
again  repeated;  so  that  in  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
we  meet  with  three  or  four  soils  of  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  character,  though  apparently  of 
the  same  formation  and  topographical  characteristics. 

We  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  republic  with 
flocks  of  sheep  on  the  rolling  prairies  west  of  the 
Brazos.  They  were  mostly  of  the  inferior  Mexican 
breed,  but  were  in  fine  condition,  and,  as  we  were 
informed,  were  healthy  and  increased  rapidly. — 
Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  have  studied  the 
resources  and  know  the  peculiar  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  country,  are  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  raising  of  wool  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  interests  of  Texas — particularly  in  the  west 
and  northwest  sections  of  the  country;  and  they  say 
if  the  country  becomes  annexed,  Texian  wool  will 
be  an  article  of  as  much  importance  to  our  northern 
manufacturers  as  Texas  cotton,  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiarly heavy  staple  of  that  grown  in  middle  and 
southern  Texas,  will  become,  in  their  opinion,  a 
great  favorite  in  the  eastern  markets,  and  have  the 
preference  over  Mississippi  and  Alabama  cottons. — 
Here,  too,  vve  saw  fine  specimens  of  Cuba  tobacco, 
cultivated  by  a small  settlement  of  Germans,  who 
are  making  preparations  for  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  the  manufacture  of  segars  for  export.  Stopping 
at  a plantation  that  embraced  a section  of  a rich 
prairie,  a portion  of  bottom  land,  we  were  invited  to  a 
bountifully  furnished  and  well  spread  table,  on  which 
the  rice,  the  corn  cakes,  the  vvheaten  biscuit,  the  su- 
gar, the  yams,  the  Irish  potatoes,  the  fig3,  the  meats, 
and  innumerable  preserves,  were  all  the  produce  of 
the  farm;  and  after  finishing  our  repast,  we  were 
taken  to  the  cotton-gin  and  shown  bales  of  Upland 
and  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  regaled  with  excellent 
segars  of  Cuba  tobaeco,  all  the  produce  of  the  same 
plantation. 

One  would  think,  with  a climate  and  soil  capable 
of  producing  all  these  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  that  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  country,  must  be 
happy,  prosperous,  and  independent.  But  we  were 
pained  everywhere  along  our  route,  to  see  estates  and 
dwellings,  which  had  been  fenced  and  reared  at  great 
expense  and  labor,  deserted,  and  herds  of  wild  cat- 
tle ranging  through  former  cotton  fields,  and  hogs 
making  their  nests  in  the  falling  dilapidated  houses. 
We  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  farms  on 
the  route  we  travelled,  through  Middle  Texas,  were 
abandoned. 

To  our  oft  repeated  inquiry  for  the  reason  of  these 
removals,  the  invariable  replies  were,  that  the 
proprietor  could  “make  nothing” — “there  were 
no  markets  for  the  sale  of  any  thing” — “the  sea- 
sons were  variable  and  the  crops  uncertain.”  Corn 
tn  one  year  worth  twelve  cents  a bushel,  and  no 
purchasers;  the  next  season  it  sells  for  seventy-five 
cents  or  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  difficult  to  be 
procured. 

At  planting  time  every  farmer  thinks  the  coming 


season  13  to  be  good  crop  year,  and  he  plants  no  more 
than,  from  a good  yield,  will  be  sufficient  for  his  own 
wants;  and  he  who  has  any  means  of  obtaining  a 
few  dimes  by  keeping  tavern,  or  rather  employment, 
deems  it  will  be  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  buy 
at  a bit  a bushel  than  to  plant  corn;  consequently, 
he  “concludes  he  wont  raise  any.”  The  crops  fail, 
and  as  this  year,  the  country  is  destitute  of  “the  staff 
of  life.”  There  being  no  large  towns  to  consume, 
nor  foreign  markets  to  take  off  the  surplus  products 
of  the  farmer,  there  is  in  truth  but  little  stimulus  to 
the  agriculturist  to  exert  himself  to  raise  more  than 
enough  for  his  own  consumption.  And  I believe, 
where  it  is  a question  between  the  personal  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite,  and  of  severe  bodily  labor,  in 
a warm  voluptuous  climate,  where  nature  seems  to 
seduce  man  into  habits  of  indolence,  the  former  is 
sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  personal  ease.  So 
in  this  country  we  find  the  people  surrounded  with 
the  means  of  producing,  by  a little  labor,  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  almost  every  necessary  and  luxury  of 
life,  living  in  idleness,  and  subsisting  on  the  coarsest 
and  meanest  diet.  Few  have  any  thing  better  than 
poor  bacon  and  coarse  corn  meal  for  food.  A wes- 
tern or  southern  farmer,  accustomed  to  this  coarse 
fare  through  life,  feels  no  stimulant  but  money  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  else.  An  eastern  man — and  a Yankee 
in  particular — will  labor  for  the  means  of  his  own 
comfort  and  gratification;  and  wherever  you  find  a 
community  of  these  in  the  country,  there  are  found 
improved  farms  and  tables  furnished  with  all  the 
luxuries  which  the  country  affords. 

There  are  few  articles  of  produce  which  can  ever 
be  exported  from  Middle  Texas  profitable  to  any 
foreign  country.  Cotton  at  the  low  price  which  it 
is  likely  hereafter  to  be  sold,  will  not  bear  the  cost 
of  distant  land  transportation;  nor  in  a country 
where  the  seasons  are  so  precarious  can  the  planter 
compete  with  the  producer  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
same  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to  sugar  and  corn, 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  attacks  of  the  weavel. — 
Beef  and  pork  cannot  be  salted  in  its  warm  climate. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  jerk  the  former, 
but  the  demand  for  the  article  is  limited,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  compete  with  that  brought  from  South 
America  in  the  markets  where  it  is  principally  con- 
sumed. With  free  intercourse  with  the  United  States, 
the  vast  herds  of  stock  which  cover  these  blooming 
prairies  might  be  driven  over  them  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  sustained  and 
fattened  during  the  drive,  on  their  rich  grasses, 
and  sold  in -the  markets  of  the  south,  in  place  of 
the  droves  sent  thither  from  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  states,  whose  cattle  would  be  turned 
toward  the  eastern  markets.  Wool  and  stock  must 
be  the  principal  products  of  Texas  west  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  north  of  the  navigable  points  on  her  rivers, 
and  these  interests  cannot  prosper  without  annexa- 
tion to  the  U.  States,  for  free  access  to  their  markets. 

That  this  vast  portion  of  the  republic  is  unfit  for 
planting,  its  present  condition  proves.  Those  who 
have  moved  into  it  for  that  purpose  are  abandoning 
the  pursuit,  and  many  are  quitting  the  country. — 
That  Texas  independent,  or  any  state,  or  any  num- 
ber of  agricultural  states,  separate  from  the  Union, 
without  markets  of  their  oivn,  can  prosper,  is  fully 
disproved,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  present  unfortu- 
nate state  of  this  country.  Its  population,  which 
has  always  been  greatly  exaggerated  abroad  to  give 
the  country  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
has  never  in  my  opinion,  exceeded  110,000.  Con- 
gress, to  conceal  the  truth  of  the  paucity  of  the 
population,  and  swayed,  too,  by  the  interests  of  a 
rottenborough  system,  which  secures  a representa- 
tive to  every  county,  has  steadily  refused  to  have  a 
census  taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  but  uncertain  data  for  an  es- 
timate, but  these  data,  besides  the  evidence  of  desert- 
ed farms  and  unoccupied  houses,  prove  population 
in  spite  of  the  introduction,  by  contract,  of  foreign 
colonists,  to  be  diminishing.  In  the  last  election  of 
General  Houston,  four  years  since,  when  there  was 
about  16,000;  in  the  last  presidential  contest,  in 
which  there  was  an  active  and  heated  canvass,  and 
which  brought  out  a full  vote  of  the  people,  the  ag- 
gregate vote  was  but  13,000.  Taking  the  proportion 
that  voters  bear  to  population  in  communities  where 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  a basis  for  an  estimate,  and  15,000  votes 
would  represent  a population  of  about  90,000,  and 
13,000  a population  of  70,000.  But  in  Texas  every 
foreigner  is  permitted  to  vote,  who  ha3  been  six 
months  in  the  country,  by  simply  swearing  while  in 
the  country  to  support  its  laws  and  constitution,  with- 
out being  required  to  declare  his  intentions  to  become 
a citizen,  or  being  obliged  to  abjure  his  allegiance  to 
his  native  or  other  foreign  states. 

A citizen,  therefore,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or 

the  United  States,  without  repudiating  any  .of  his 
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obligations  to  his  own  country,  may  go  into  Texas 
and  take  part  in  all  her  civil  and  political  movements 
and  return  the  same  year  and  resume  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  his  .native  country.  In  practice,  I 
am  told,  all  are  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
few  who  have  been  in  the  country  six  weeks  are  de- 
nied the  privileges  of  electors.  Besides,  under  a 
law  passed  during  the  Mexican  invasion  to  secure 
the  right  of  voting  to  those  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  which  is  still  in  force,  any  number 
of  citizens  of  any  one  county  in  the  republic,  being 
on  the  day  of  the  election  in  any  other  county,  or 
in  New  Orleans,  or  in  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
may  assemble  themselves  together,  and  organize 
themselves  as  a board  of  electors,  choose  a judge, 
inspectors,  &c.,  cast  their  votes  for  a candidate, 
which  votes  when  sealed  up,  certified  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  county  where  they  claim  to  be  residents, 
are  counted  as  a portion  of  the  legal  votes  of  said 
.co'unty. 

Under  such  a system,  the  proportion  of  voters  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  must  be  greater  than  in 
•the  United  States,  and  the  population  therefore  less 
than  we  have  estimated  it.  It  is  estimated  by  well 
informed  men,  that  there  are  20,000  blacks  in  the 
-country;  the  whole  population,  therefore,  cannot  ex- 
ceed 85,000  or  90,000.  And  this  is  the  great  empire 
whose  moral  and  political  influence  is  to  change  and 
perhaps  subvert  all  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, by  a connexion  with  our  Union.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  bugbears  ever  created  by  popu 
lar  alarm.  Texas  is,  in  truth,  of  less  consequence 
.than  a respectable  county  in  old  Massachusetts,  and 
.will  not  be  justly  entitled,  if  admitted  into  the  .Union, 
:to  more  than  one  representive  in  congress,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  never,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  have  a population  more  than  sufficient  for 
one  respectable  state,  and  a large  proportion  of  its 
people  must  be  engaged  in  employments  in  which 
free  labqr  only  will  be  profitable. 

/ PENNSYLVANIA— IJ.  S-  SENATOR. 


At  a meeting  of  the  •‘Democratic”  members  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  legis- 
lature at  Harrisburg,  on  the  14th  March,  1845,  Mr. 
Fegelt,  in  the  chair,  J.  Foulkrod,  vice  president,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  “that  a committee  of 
seven  be  apppinted  to  draft  an  Address  to  the  demo- 
. cratic. party  of  the  state,  stating  the  means  used  to 
defeat  the  the  election  of  the  democratic  nominee  for 
the  U.  S.  Senator,  on  the  13th  inst.” 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  the  12th  April — 
.present  9 ' senators  ..and  38  representatives — Mr. 
Chamvnexs,  from  said  committee,  reported  an  Ad- 
dress accordingly,  together  with  letters  from  George 
JYL  Dallas  End.  James  Buchanan.  After  a protracted 
debate  on  the  Address,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  again — hut,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
a full  meeting  could  not  be  convened.  Whereupon, 
the  presiding  officers,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
convened,  have  published  the  said  address  and  letters 
over  their  own  signatures,  as  presiding  officers  of 
the  meeting. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  democratic  members  of  the  senafe.and  house 
, jof  representatives  of. Pennsylvania,  y/hb  .voted  for 
ujjae, :Jum.  Geo.  W.  Woodward,  the  regular  nominee 
of  the  democratic  party  at  the  recent  senatorial 
election,  believe  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  dis- 
close the  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  and  the 
means  used  to  elevate  the  candidate  whose  associa- 
tions induced  him  to  court  an  alliance  with  his  po- 
cel  opponents  as  the  only  means  of  success.— 
There  never  was  a spectacle  since  the  incorporation 
f of  the  bank  of  the  United-  States,  more  humiliating 
than  that  which  was  exhibited  m the  late  convention 
for  the  election  of  a senator  to  supply  tne  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  .of  the  hon.  James 
Buchanan.  That  high  office,  representing  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  great  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
just  reward  of  political  integrity,  meritorious  public 
service,  and  elevated  intellect,  seemed  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  mere  means  to  gratify  selfish  inclinations 
and  to  gain  golden  opinions  from  all  men.  No  pro- 
mises or  pledges  were  left  untried  to  effect  the  object 
of  an  ambition  tlffit  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the 
object  of  promotingsomc  personal  purposes.  Amongst 
the  many  pledges  given  to  affect  the  result  of  the 
senatorial  election,  a suspicion, has  not  been  intimated 
that  any  pledges  were  given  to  support  the  great 
principles  of  the  democratic  party,  upon  Which  the 
integrity  end  security  of  our  insitutions  depend.  For 
if  any  cucfi  pledges  were  given,  the  leaders  of  the 
whig?  in  the  -senate  and  house  of  representatives 
would  not  have  inhibited  the  delight  which  beamed 
upon  their  countenances  at  their  adroit  management, 
in  defeating  the  democratic  nominee  and  in  their 
elevating  their  favprke  candidate.  The  distinguish- 


ed gentlemen  named  by  our  opponents — the  hon. 

Horace  Binney  and  others — were  abandoned  at  once 
for  a candidate  who  had  surrendered  his  political 
principles  to  their  standard  of  construction,  and  who 
pandered  to  the  attempts  at  deception  which  were 
practised  and  refuted  during  the  recent  contest  in 
relation  to  the  tariff,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands.  Our  political  opponents, 
as  a party  measure  and  under  party  drill,  sustained 
and  elected  Gen.  Cameron  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  proclaimed  it  justly  in 
their  public  prints  as  a stab  at  the  democracy;  as  a 
victory  gained  of  the  money  power,  so  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  and  purposes  exerted  to  effect  its  ob- 
jects. It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  we  presume, 
that  the  concerted  union  of  the  whigs  and  native 
Americans  in  the  legislature  to  defeat  the  democratic 
candidate,  was  the  result  of  that  invariable  rule  of 
action  which  has  governed  them  in  their  political 
course,  in  which  they  follow  the  directions  of  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  to  divide  and  weaken  that  po- 
litical power  which  they  know  is  impregnable  to  any 
,of  their  open  assaults,  so  long  a3  it  remains  united. 

The  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg  in  January  last,  with  the  shouts 
of  a victory  ringing  in  their  ears,  won  by  the  people 
whose  devotion  to  democratic  principles  and  the 
usages  and  discipline  of  the  party,  had  gained  a tri- 
umph upon  a fair  encounter  of  the  antagonist  princi- 
ples of  the  two  great  parties  which  had  so  long  di- 
vided oyr  republic.  This  victory  was  achieved 
against  the  united  power  and  unprecedented  exer- 
tions of  the  whig  party,  aided  and  inspirited  by  the 
money  power,  anxious  to  use  the  government  of  the 
country  as  a means  of  increasing  their  wealth,  and 
to  ensure,  in  case  of  success,  their  future  triumph. 

The  democratic  party  had  emblazoned  upon  its  flag 
the  ancient  principles  of  its  faith,  as  promulged  by 
ics  great  .Patriarch,  Jefferson, — determined  to  sink 
or  swim  in  a contest  which  fairly  involved  the  truth 
and  justice  of  its  doctrines.  The  people  justly  de- 
termined, that  the  principles  of  democracy  were  to 
be  cherished  as  essential  to  the  vitality  of  free  insti- 
tutions; that  they  were  based,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  “upon  entire  equality  of  conditions  and  privi- 
iiges,  and  the  absence  of  all  immunities,  whether 
constituted  by  political  privileges  or  by  superiority 
in  individual  importance  or  social  power.”  The  con- 
flict of  parties  ended  in  the  triumph  and  elevation  of 
the  flag  of  democracy.  It  was  a victory  won  by  the 
union  and  discipline  of  the  party — “every  thing  for 
the  cause,  nothing  for  men.3’  As  has  been  said  by 
our  opponents,  no  great  party  cansucceed  in  sustain- 
ing its  power  and  its  principles,  unless  by  the  effec- 
tive diciplioe  of  invariable  usage,  in  submitting  to 
the  will  ol  the  majority  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  office.  He  who  will  not  submit  to  this 
salutary  and  essential  doctrine  of  democracy,  admits 
his  weakness  with  the  party  to  which  he  may  profess 
to  belong;  and  he  sacrifices,  for  his  selfish  purposes, 
the  great  principles  which  should  be  the  paramount 
and  imperative  guide  of  political  integrity.  The 
sentiment  was  justly  inculcated  by  .Jefferson,  that  pur 
opponents,  foiled  by  the  universal  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, seek  to  strengthen  themselves  from  an  occa- 
sional invasion  of  our  ranks  by  the  aid  of  unsuspect- 
ing or  apostate  recruits,  and  we  need  not  add,*  that 

whenever  the  inlegrity  of  the  democratic  party  has  1.1340 
been  thus  assailed,  the  result  has  been  most  disas- 
trous to  the  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  a few  prominent  instances  in  our  political  history, 
to  show  the  correctness  of  a remark  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  require  illustration. 

rhe  circumstances  connected  with  the  defeat  and 
rejection  of  Andrew  Jackson,  for  trie  presidency,  in 
1S25;  violation  of  the  clear  expression  of  the  po- 
pular will,  effected  by  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and,  who  forgot,  in 
the  violation  of  an  obvious  duly,  the  just  sources 
of  their  own  power,  are  too  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated to  justify  explanation. 

The  democratic'party  was  then  betrayed  by  a few 
of  its  professed  friends,  but  it  rose  with  renewed 
virtue  and  power;  determined  to  sustain  its  integrity 
independent  of  those  who  had  abandoned  iis  princi- 
ples and  usages.  And,  notwithstanding  the  invoca- 
tions of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  upon  the  coun- 
try, uttered  in  the  aspirations  of  ambition,  as  the  just 
scourge  upon  the  people  ih  preference  to  the  election 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  ballots  of  1828  and  1832 
remain  as  an  indelible  reproach  upon  those, 

“Whose  weakness  like  a deadly  blight, 

Comes  o’er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might.”, 

The  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  a triumphant 
vindication  of  the  power  of  the  democratic  parly  to 
sustain  itself  against  apostacy.  lie  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  as  has  been  said,  the  two  great 
qualifications  of  a Statesman — the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive and  the  decision  to  act— and  during  his  eleva- 


tion, the  ship  of  state  was  conducted  by  that  gallant 
and  fixed  determination  of  patriotic  duly,  which 
showed  that  he  had  not  only  the  talent  to  command, 
but  the  virtue  and  integrity  to  resist  the  inroads 
which  the  attacks  and  corruptions  of  the  money; 
power  so  unceasingly  exerted  to  undermine  his  just 
influence  with  the  people,  and  to  assail  the  purity  of 
our  institutions. 

As  another  instance  of  the  blighting  effects  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  democratic  party,  through  the 
recreancy  of  those  elected  to  sustain  its  principles, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  instance  in 
our  own  commonwealth  in  1836,  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  hurried 
through  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  became 
a law,  by  the  aid  of  democratic  votes,  without  giving 
the  people  any  opportunity  of  expressing  their  indig- 
nation at  this  gross  outrage  upon  every  principle  of 
political  and  moral  obligation.  The  repeal  of  the 
stale  taxes  under  the  deceptious  delusion  of  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  people  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligations to  the  public  creditor;  the  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  appropriations  in  the  Dill,  to  lure 
representatives  from  the  path  of  duty;  the  facilities 
offered  to  borrow  money  at  a low  rate  ot  interest, 
were  some  of  the  many  temptations  held  out  to  with- 
draw legislators  from  a consideration  of  their  public 
obligations.  The.disastrous  result  of  this  dereliction 
of  political  faith  upon  the  part  of  democratic  repre- 
sentatives, is  too  well  known  to  require  any  remark. 

It  has  added  ten  millions  to  the  debt  of  the  common- 
wealth; it  inflicted  the  first  blow  at  our  public  credit, 
by  withdrawing  the  means  to  pay  the  interest,  on  one 
public  debt;  and  it  engendered  corruptions  more  in- 
jurious to  the  virtue  of  our  institutions, 'and  to  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  than  the  sums  thus 
added  to  our  public  obligations.  In  an  address  issued 
to  the  freemen  of-Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1341,  and  signed  by  nearly  five  hundred  of  leadings 
and  most  influential  whigs,  it.  was  said,  in  condem- 
nation of  their  own  measures  of  1836,  that,  “from 
the  epoch  at  which  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue,  and  the  enormous  su  ms  exacted  as  the  price 
of  charters,  seduced  the  legislature  .into  the  fatal 
error  of  repealing  the  state  tax,  we  date  the  origin 
of  our  misfortunes.  No  people  ever  yet  with  im- 
punity, relied  on  any  source  but  taxation  to  supply  a 
.deficit  in  their  ordinary  revenue,  or  pursued  the  sys- 
tem of  borrowing  money  for  extraordinary  service, 
without  laying  taxes  to  meet  the  interest,  and  gradu- 
ally extinguish  the  principal  of  the  loan.  These  are 
lundamental  principles,  and  our  experience  within 
the  last  few  years  has  bitterly  taught  us  their  im- 
portance and  their  truth.” 

Ve  might  multiply  instances  which  would  demon- 
strate what  is  already  so  apparent,  that  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  democratic  parly  apd  its  usages,  to  take 
g’efuge  in  the  arms  of  oiir  opponents,  has  invariably 
led  to  injurious  results  to  the  public  interests. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  defeat  of  ,the  democratic 
.candidate  for  senator,  connected  as  it  has  been  with 
the  usual  slanders  against  the  democracy  and  its 
nominee  as  to  the  tariff,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
advert  with  great  brevity  to  some  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  recent  political  struggle. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  causes  of 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign  of 
A combination  of  alt  the  opponents  of  demo- 
cracy, in  connection  with  delusive  promises  and  im- 
proper influences,  produced  an  “union  of  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  union;”  and  although  our  flag 
was  then  prostrated,  our  principles  and  our  energies 
remained  unshaken  by  defeat.  If  some  members  of 
the  parly  were  lured  temporarily  from  the  path  of 
duty,  its  discipline  and  integrity  were  strictly  main- 
tained and  preserved;  and  tn  the  recent  contest,  we 
owe  our  victory  to  a strict  adherence  to  tfie  salutary 
doctrine  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  as 
evinced  in  the  regular  nominations  of  the  party.  In 
the  contest  of  1840,  the  whigs  had  no  avowed  prin- 
cip'es  to  disclose  to  the  public  eye,  but  in  1844,  they 
urged  the  necessity  of  a National  Bank,  and  present- 
ed themselves  as  the  exclusive  advocates  and  friends 
of  the  tariff'  of  1842,  with  the  magnificent  scheme 
of  relief  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands;  and  as  a consequence  of 
tffis  power  in  the  general  government,  an  assumption 
of  the  stale  debts.  The  tarifl'of  18,42.,  as  ail  former 
tariffs,  was  passed  by  democratic  votes  in  the  senate 
and  house,  as  a revenue  measure,  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  treasury,  with  the  proper  discrimi- 
nations to  sustain  all  our  home  industry. 

Tlte  democratic  party  had  maintained,  its  position 
with  the  people  against  all  the  fierce  assaults  and 
slanders  of  open  and  secret  opponents;  and  in  the 
hour  of  victory  it  could  not  have  been  supposed  that 
the  ambition  for  office  would  have  overcome  the 
attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  the  party  which 
had  been  so  triumphantly  sustained,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  men  professing  the  same  great 
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Principles,  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Same  ureal  objects,  will  place  verv  different  estimates 
upon  the  abilities,  the  servioes,  and  the  zeal  o(  the 
prominent  members  of  their  party.  But  if  true  to  their 
principles,  they  will  never  suffer  their  personal  predi- 
lections or  prejudices  to  betray  them  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a course  of  disorganization  which  must  inevi 
tably  result  in  the  defeat  of  those  great  objects 
which  they  profess  to  have  in  view.  The  sentiment 
of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  upon  this  subject,  should 
be  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  democracy  as  the 
effective  principle  of  union.  A delegate  to  the  de- 
mocratic convention  at  Baltimore,  conversing  with 
the  General  as  to  his  proper  course  of  action  at  that 
convention,  was  told  by  him, — “You  must  forsake 
your  friend  and  cling  to  your  country.”  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  democracy.  The 
people  in  their  primary  assemblies  and  in  eonvention, 
unite  their  action  in  theselection  of  their  candidates, 
and  thus  accomplish  the  triumph  of  their  principles. 
The  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  in  choos- 
ing a candidate  for  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
had  a still  higher  duty  to  perform,  in  effecting  by 
means  of  a convention  the  proper  union  upon  one 
who  would  fill  the  high  station  with  the  confidence 
of  the  party,  and  with  an  unshaken  devotion  to  its 
principles. 

At  the  first  democratic  convention  of  members  of 
the  senate,  held  for  the  nomination  of  speaker  and 
other  officers  of  the  senate,  in  January  last,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  duty  of  electing  a person  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  will  devolve  upon  the  legislature  now 
assembled — and  whereas,  it  is  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  democratic  parly  and  its  principles,  that 
perlect  organization  and  unanimity  should  take  place, 
according  to  the  well  established  usage  of  the  party, 
— therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  members  of  the 
senate,  at  present  assembled  in  caucus,  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  meet  in  caucus  or  convention  at  the 
call  of  the  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
suitable  person  for  the  office  of  United  States  sena- 
tor, and  to  abide  by  and  sustain  the  nomination  so 
made — and  also  to  support  the  nominations  for  the 
different  officers  made  on  the  present  occasion. 

All  the  democratic  senators  were  present  and  vo- 
ted for  this  resolution,  and  the  present  speaker  owed 
his  nomination  and  election  to  this  convention  and 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. At  the  convention  of  the  democratic  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  which  resulted  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  subsequent  election  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Sturgeon,  the  following  preamble  arid  resolution 
were  read  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  recent  glorious  triumphs  of  de- 
mocracy, in  the  state  and  Union,  were  achieved  by 
the  harmonious  and  united  action  of  the  party,  dis- 
ciplined to  sustain  its  great  principles,  through  nom- 
in  itions  effected  by  national,  state,  and  county  con- 
ventions, which  concentrated  the  action  and  ensured 
the  success  of  the  entire  party, — and  as  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  our  supremacy,  that  we  should  adhere 
strictly  to  those  party  usages  which  will  enable  us 
to  enforce  the  salutary  and  patriotic  sentiment: — 
“Union,  Harmony,  Self-denial,  Concession — every- 
thing for  the  cause,  nothing  for  men,”— therefore 
Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention 
deem  it  essential  to  concentrate  and  unite  the  action 
of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  upon 
such  nominees  as  may  reeeive  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  by  voting  for 
the  candidate  who  may  be  selected  as  the  nominee  of 
the  party. 

The  policy  and  principles  thus  plainly  avowed  and 
sanctioned  by  all  the  democratic  members,  were  sud- 
denly abandoned  at  the  recent  election,  and  an  open 
and  avowed  union  with  the  whigs  and  natives  was 
effected  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  the  democratic 
nominee.  The  friends  of  the  gentleman  elected, 
were  engaged  in  using  all  their  influence  to  detach  a 
portion  of  the  democratic  members  from  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  for  the  nomination  of  senator; 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  16,  less  than  one- 
fouYlh  ol  the  whole  number;  and  these  sixteen  mem- 
bers accomplished  in  comoination  with  the  whigs 
and  natives,  their  object  of  defeating  the  known 
wishes  ot  four-filths  of  the  democratic  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  extraordinary  efforts  used  to 
accomplish  so  extraordinary  a result,  can  well  be 
conceded.  The  democratic  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  con  pelted  to  submit  to  ihe  spectacle  of 
witnessing  the  whig  leaders  in  the  house  and  in  the 
senate,  marshalling  i tie ir  forces  with  all  the  pride 
and  joy  so  naturally  resulting  from  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  pledges  of  their  candidate.  The 
whig  papers  may  well  rejoice  at  the  blow  thus  suc- 


cessfully aimed  at  the  integrity  of  the  democratic 
party.  They  may  truly  say  that  it  is  a whig  victory 
— that  the  democratic  party  has  been  defeated,  and 
that  it  does  disclose  a state  of  things  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  any  party.  One 
of  the  whig  presses  here — the  Telegraph — thus  ex- 
hibits its  great  joy  at  the  result — 

“The  whigs  deserve  much  credit  for  breaking  up 
this  nomination  of  the  locofocos;  for  in  so  doing  they 
hare  broken  down  Ihe  anti-American  aud  the  des- 
tructive portion  of  the  lneofoco  party.  In  their 
chagrin  at  the  result  of  Thursday's  election,  a num- 
ber of  locofocos  were  heard  to  say,  “the  unity  of  the 
party  is  gone,  and  it  must  be  purged  by  a defeat  be- 
fore its  unity  can  be  restored.”  When  the  election 
of  Gen.  Cameron  was  announced,  one  of  the  faith- 
ful exclaimed,  lthc  democratic  parly  is  defeated;'  where- 
upon a very  distinguished  member  of  the  party  who 
was  present,  coolly  rejoined,  ‘you  are  mistaken;  it  is 
not  defeated — it  is  extinguished!”  And  certainly  this 
defeat  does  disclose  a slate  of  things  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  that  party.  With 
a large  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
— with  a national  and  a state  administration  just 
come  into  power,  and  the  vast  patronage  of  both  at 
its  command,  it  is  strange  that  the  principle  of  “co- 
hesion” was  so  lax  in  the  party,  as  to  permit  its  reg- 
ular “nominee,”  holding  as  he  does,  views  upon  the 
tariff,  and  all  other  subjects,  entirely  coincident  with 
those  of  the  president  and  governor,  to  be  defeated. 
The  integrity  of  this  party  has  long  been  gone;  but 
its  unity  has  remained  until  this  election.  This  is 
not  destroyed,  and  with  it,  vve  hope,  its  supremacy — 
a supremacy  always  exerted  to  advance  private  in- 
terest at  the  expense  of  public  prosperity.” 

Gen.  Cameron’s  negotiations  with  the  whigs  to  ac- 
coinpli-'h  the  desired  result,  are  thus  stated  in  the 
same  paper. 

“We  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  previously  to 
the  election,  Gen.  Cameron  was  addressed  by  sever- 
al gentlemem  belonging  to  the  whig  party,  enquiring 
his  views  in  regard  lo  the  tariff",  and  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
his  answer  to  them  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
declared  that  he  was  ‘in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  if  elected,  he  would  sustain  it  without  change.’ 
Also,  that  he  was  ‘in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  ptrbfrir  lands  amongst 
the  states,  and  if  elected,  would  support  this  mea- 
sure.’ ” 

“These  important  whig  measures”  being  the  un- 
disguised and  avowed  views  of  Gen.  Cameron,  may 
we  not  claim  his  election  as  a whig  victory,  and  con- 
gratulate our  friends  throughout  the  state  upon  it? — 
We  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  skill  by  which 
the  forces  of  those  who  accomplished  the  result, 
were  kept  together  and  concentrated  at  the  proper 
time,  was  admirable.  The  blow  was  struck  at  the 
right  time  arid  in  the  right  place;  and  we  are  mista- 
ken if  it  has  not  crippled  iocofocoism  for  years  to 
come.” 

“The  Statesman,”  (Native  American,)  also  claim- 
ed it  as  a “great  triumph  of  the  natives” — “as  a vic- 
tory unparalleled  in  the  history  of  policical  strife.” 
Of  George  W.  Wood  ward,  the  democratic  nominee, 
the  editor  says,  that  “he  has  openly  repudiated  the 
doctrines  of  the  native  American  party;”  and  that 
Gen.  Cameron,  “a  democrat  in  former  political  as- 
sociation, but  now  a strong  and  zealous  advocate  of 
the  great  leading  measures  of  the  native  American 
party,  will  use  ail  his  exertions  to  extend  our  natura- 
lization laws,  so  as  lo  remove  from  our  land  the 
curse  which  is  now  dooming  us  to  destruction.” 

By  such  means  has  this  extraordinary  result  been 
effected;  and  well,  may  our  enemies  rejoice  at  a 
defeat  of  that  great  party  which  has  always  resisted 
manfully  and  successfully  its  enemies,  but  is  com- 
pelled sometimes  to  yield  when  betrayed  to  its  op- 
ponents by  the  weakness  or  indecision  of  pretended 
friends,  it  has  been  truly  said  by  an  ancient  poet, 
that  it  is  easy  to  descend  from  your  high  estate,  and 
to  abandon  your  principles,  but  to  recal  your  steps — 
to  resume  your  former  elevated  position — that  is  a 
work  and  labor  most  difficult  to  accomplish. 

We  may  apply  this  remark  to  all  who  abandon  the 
usages  and  principles.of  the  party.  A deviation  from 
either  moral  or  political  rectitude,  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  aberrations,  the  result  of  the  “in- 
firm purpose  and  wavering  opinions”  which  produc- 
ed the  first  abandonment  of  duty. 

The  opponents  of  the  democratic  nominee,  not 
contented  with  a blow  at  the  union,  principles  and 
integrity  of  the  party,  by  a junction  with  the  whigs 
and  natives,  have  resorted  in  common  with  their 
new  allies,  lo  the  weapon  of  slander,  usually  em- 
ployed against  every  prominent  member  of  the  de- 
mocratic parly.  During  the  recent  contest,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  distinguished  citizen,  who 
now  fills  the  office  of  piesident  pf  the  United  States, 
whose  public  career  had  been  characterized  by  emi- 


nent ability,  and  by  a faithful  and  patriotic  discharge 
of  every  public  and  private  duty — who  was  known 
by  his  uniform  devotion  to  the  truths  of  democracy, 
was  assailed  with  all  the  political  malignity  that  his 
enemies  could  devise,  to  detract  from  his  virtue  and 
abilities.  The  most  prominent  of  these  political 
slanders  was,  that  he  was  for  free  trade,  and  opposed 
to  a tariff  which  would  afford  incidental  protection 
to  the  great  purposes  of  American  industry.  His 
own  letter  upon  this  subject  was  the  best  refutation 
of  these  allegations,  and  maintained  the  true  princi- 
ple in  relation  to  Ihe  tariff,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  settled  doctrines 
of  the  democratic  party.  With  the  same  purpose, 
and  governed  by  the  same  malignity,  (he  political 
enemies  of  the  democratic  nominee,  George  W. 
Woodward,  have  asserted  that  he  was  for  free  trade, 
and  opposed  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

It  was  well  known,  at  the  lime  these  slanders  were 
uttered  against  this  distinguished  jurist  and  states- 
man, that  they  were  utterly  unfounded;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  used  as  an  attempted  means 
of  diverting  public  sentiment  from  a gross  abandon- 
ment of  political  and  legislative  duty.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  democratic  nominee  had  been  uniform 
and  avowed  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff}  being  in 
favor  of  the  settled  doctrine  of  Ihe  democratic  party' 
— a tariff  for  revenue  with  proper  discriminations, 
so  as  to  afford  the  requisite  incidental  protection  to 
our  home  industry.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples avowed  and  sustained  in  common  by  the  de- 
mocratic party  during  the  recent  political  struggle — 
opposed  to  the  projected  scheme  of  a distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amongst  the  states, 
and  an  assumption  of  the  state  debts. 

In  answer  to  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  one  of 
the  native  American  members,  early  in  January  last, 
he  remarked,  in  a just  spirit  of  a true  republican, 
that  he  considered  the  democratic  party  entitled  to 
the  choice  of  a senator,  and  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  go  to  the  senate  except  with  their  consent.  He 
remarks, — “I  know  the  general  opinion  among  those 
of  out  fellow  citizens  who  compose  that  party,  is 
against  any  extension  of  the  term  of  probation  of 
foreigners,  and  of  course  if  I were  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate, in  the  only  way  in  which  I have  consented  to  be 
elected,  I should  feel  bound  to  vole  against  any  exten- 
sion of  the  term,  so  long  as  public  opinion  remains 
as  it  is  in  Pennsylvania.”  In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
whether  he  was  favorable  of  placing  the  offices  of 
trust  and  power  under  our  government,  in  the  hands 
of  native  born  citizens  and  them  only,  he  answers — 
No!  ana  says, — “the  distinction  is  invidious  and  un- 
warranted by  law.  It  is  impossible,  too,  as  it  tends 
to  keep  up  exciting  distinctions  in  society,  and  to 
force  people  into  clans  and  caste  which  lead  to  innu- 
merable evils.”  After  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  by  virtue  of  which  the 
constitution  and  laws  constitute  him  an  American 
citizen  for  all  purposes  but  one — the  highest  office  in 
the  republic — he  justly  remarks:  “as  such  he  is  eli- 
gible to  office;  we  permit  him  to  take  his  chance 
with  the  other  citizens  of  the  country  for  public  ho- 
nors and  emoluments.  Unquestionably  it  is  a great 
boon  we  confer — the  greatest  of  any  nation  on  earth; 
but  when  conferred,  let  us  not  organize  or  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  away.  If  there  be  a vest- 
ed right  which  deserves  inviolability,  it  is  that  of  Ameri- 
can. citizenship:  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  public 

faith  once  plxghled  is  as  sacred  as  my  own.  I would 
amend  our  naturalization  laws,  as  circumstances, 
when  ascertained  and  understood,  shall  teach  us  to 
be  wisest  and  best;  but,  I would  disfranchise  no  body 
ori  whom  we  have  voluntarily  bestowed  citizenship. 

In  no  degree  is  foreign  birth  a recommendation  for 
office — 1 should  despise  myself  if  I cpuld  so  consider 
it.  But,  as  I would  not  make  it  a ground  of  prefer- 
ence, so  neither  should  it  be  a reason  for  sternly  ex- 
cluding a man  from  office.  It  should  open  our  confi- 
dence to  foreigners,  according  to  their  moral  worth, 
whilst  it  so  Americanized  their  feelings,  as  to  put 
out  of  use  the  base  appeals  we  sometimes  hear  by 
demagogues  to  their  national  prejudices.” 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  sentiments  upon 
the  tariff,  he  said — “1  am  in  favor  of  protecting  do- 
mestic production  and  labor  according  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  a revenue  tariff.  1 consider  the  tariff’  of  ’42  a 
revenue  tariff",  and  i believe  it  affords,  in  a judicious 
manner  for  the  most  part,  that  incidental  protection 
which  it  is  the  right  of  government  to  give  to  home 
interests.  No  doubt  its  details  will  need  modifica- 
tion from  time  to  time;  but  stability  in  a reasonable 
tariff  policy  is  what  the  country  most  wants,  and  I 
feel  solicitude,  therefore,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  principles  and  main  leatures  of  the  law  of 
1842.” 

Such  are  the  just,  patriotic  and  democratic  senti- 
ments of  our  nominee.  Adhering  to  the  usages  and 
the  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  he  spurns  a 
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Domination  by  any  other  means;  and  he  frankly  and 
boldly  advocates  the  genuine  doctrines  of  democra- 
cy, by  which  all  who  conform  to  our  constitution  and 
Jaws — who  have  American  hearts  that  beat  with 
sympathetic  feeling  in  unison  with  our  common 
country,  are  entitled  to  be  welcomed  to  the  brother- 
hood of  citizenship.  The  devotees  of  freedom,  who 
struggled  and  fought  for  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence, and  for  the  priceless  gem  of  liberty, 
which  was  so  nobly  won,  perceived  in  the  vista  of 
the  future  that  the  radiant  light  of  freedom  from  our 
soil  would  cast  its  gleam  of  joy  upon  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations — that  our  country  would  prove  a com- 
mon vantage  ground  where  all  who  desired  the  rights 
of  humanity  would  be  welcomed,  protected,  and 
cherished,  with  that  heartfelt  hospitality  which 
should  ever  characterize  the  spirit  of  republicanism 
and  Christian  charity. 

The  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened according  to  the  usages  of  the  party,  in 
the  State  Capitol,  without  any  previous  concert  in 
reference  to  the  pretensions  of  any  gentleman 
named.  The  meeting  was  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  a room  open  to  the  visitation  and  observ- 
ance of  all.  The  members  voted  viva  voce,  and  the 
proceedings  were  directed  to  be  published.  The 
nomination  thus  made,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  party — adopting  the  only  mode  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  entire  harmony  amongst  all  who 
■were  desirous  of  maintaining  its  principles;  and  the 
nominee  wa3  known  for  his  political  and  personal 
integrity,  and  was  distinguished  for  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  would  have  ensured  an  abie  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  He  gave 
and  offered  no  pledges  but  such  as  were  furnished  by 
h'i3  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
his  high  integrity  of  character.  His  opponent  gave 
his  pledges  to  our  political  enemies  in  black  and 
white,  as  a whig  senator  upon  the  floor  of  the  se- 
nate expressed  it,  who  said  that  he  would  not  have 
voted  for  him,  if  he  had  not  seen  his  pledges  in  black 
and  white.  And  it  was  also  remarked,  that  they  had 
been  brought  to  his  support  by  party  drill. 

The  pledges  thus  alluded  to,  were  to  maintain  the 
tariff  of  1842  as  it  is,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  democratic  party  during  the  recent 
fjontest,  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  avowed  advocate 
of  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1842; 
but  the  doctrine  was  never  avowed  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  not  to  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
the  slate  of  the  revenue  and  the  necessities  of  the 
country  might  require.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  unqualified  opposition  to  a distribuiion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
states,  was  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  our  party 
during  the  recent  political  contest;  and  the  people,  in 
the  ballot  boxes,  have  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  salutary  tendeucy  of  our  principles.  Upon  this 
subject,  our  late  distinguished  senator,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, remarked  in  his  able  speech  in  support  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  in  speaking  of  the  whig  project  of  a 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.,  that 
jn  his  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  unwise,  nay,  dan- 
gerous measures  which  has  ever  been  adopted  by 
congress.  He  declared  that  “if  we  squander  away 
our  most  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  public  lands, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  and  opr  descendants  will 
regret  the  deed  to  the  latest  posterity.  White  we 
retain  this  fund,  said  he,  purchased  by^tlie  toils  and 
blood  of  our  revolutionary  ancestors,"  let  foreign 
war  come  when  i.t  may — let  our  commerce  be  swept 
from  the  ocean  by  a superior  naval  power,  and  let 
there  be  no  longer  any  revenue  from  customs,  still 
we  shall  have  a never  failing  resource  in  the  revenue 
from  the  public  lands  to  assure  our  independence 
add  our  safety.” 

It  was  truly  said  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  our  country,  whose  whole  life  had  testified 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  depend  upon  the  in- 
divisibility of  a party,  the  original  organization  of 
which  prevented  the  overthrow  of  republican  prin- 
ciples in  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  continued 
ascendency  of  which  we  can  alone  depend  lor  their 
preservation.  -v 

The  result  of  the  recent  political  contest  in  the 
elevation  of  the  democratic  candidates  for  the  high 
offices  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  was  a 
great  moral  and  political  triumph.  Our  candidates, 
distinguished  lor  their  abilities,  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, great  experience,  and  uniform  adherence  to  the 
principles  ot  democracy , have  won  their  way  to  their 
present  eminence  by  a stern  and  uncompromising 
devotion  to  the  usages  and  salutary  discipline  of  their 
party. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges resulting  from  our  institutions  are  ip  such  con- 
stant and  habitual  enjoyment,  that  we  sometimes  fail 
jp  appreciate  their  value;  and  as  we  believe  that  the 


salutary  doctrines  of  the  American  democracy  are 
essential  to  the  permanence  and  security  of  our  liber- 
ties, it  is  our  obvious  duty,  in  every  political  con- 
test, to  aid  in  promoting  the  triumph  of  our  candi- 
dates and  our  principles.  We  have  a firm  reliance 
in  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
popular  power;  and  in  that  restrictive  construction 
of  the  constitution,  which  prevents  ambitious  men 
from  undermining  the  fundations  of  the  temple  of 
freedom.  No  man  who  is  devoted  to  the  truths  of 
democracy,  will  suffer  his  individual  opinions  or 
preferences  to  betray  him  into  an  abandonment  of 
that  banner  which  has  waved  so  triumphantly  through 
so  many  political  contests;  and  to  maintain  its  glory 
unsullied,  to  ensure  its  supremacy  for  the  future,  we 
must  adhere  strictly  to  the  discipline,  the  usages,  and 
the  principles  of  our  party. 

The  committee  above  referred  to,  addressed  letters 
to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Buchanan,  which  conclude 
by  saying — 

“We  intend  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  on  this»subject.  The  present  is  an  im- 
portant crisis  in  our  political  history;  and  we  are 
confident  that,  recognizing  the  principles  and  usages 
of  the  democratic  party,  you  will  not  fail  to  join  us 
in  condemning  the  disorganizing  conductor  an  in- 
dividual whose  pledges  to  whigs  and  natives  should, 
and  we  believe  will,  sever  him  from  the. association 
and  confidence  of  the  democratic  party.” 

To  which  letters  the  following  replies  were  re- 
ceived, and  are  published  along  with  the  foregoing 
address. 

Attached  to  the  foregoing  address  and  letters  is  a 
correspondence  extracted  from  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
telligencer. 

MR.  DALLAS’  REPLY. 

Gentlemen: — The  letter  with  which  you  have 
just  honored  me,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  gen. 
Simon  Cameron  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
has  commanded  my  respectful  attention. 

I am  unwilling  to  overstep,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  proprieties  incident  to  the  official  position  in 
which  yourselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
democracy  have  placed  me,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
venture  to  review,  for  the  purpose  of  censure,  the 
personal  conduct  of  a member  of  the  body  over 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  preside  with  an  unbiassed 
and  impartial  spirit.  You  will,  1 hope  and  believe, 
see  in  this  silence,  only  a scrupulous  desire  to  keep 
myself  fair  and  free  as  a public  functionary. 

There  appears,  however,  no  cause  for  withholding 
my  opinion  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  lan- 
guage too  decisive  in  condemnation  of  those,  who 
professing  attachment  to  the  political  party , by  whose 
suffrages  the  executive  magistrates  of  both  the  union 
and  the  state  have  been  recently  elected — suddenly 
in  the  scene  of  their  representative  action,  disclaim 
the  usages,  principles  and  candidates  of  that  party, 
and  form,  in  order  to  oppose  and  defeat  it,  a coali- 
tion with  its  avowed  .adversaries.  A course  like 
this  for  any  purpose,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
party  integrity — opens  a wide  field  and  endless  op 
portunities  for  management  and  treachery,  and  sub 
jects  the  real  and  known  will  of  the  constituency  of 
a majority  to  be  annulled. 

Alter  carefully  considering  your  names  and  cha- 
racters, I feel  implicit  confidence  that  whatever 
treatment  you  may  think  the  crisis  requires,  will  be 
the  wisest  and  best  for  the  healtli  and  strength  of  our 
political  family  in  Pennsylvania.  With  cordial  re- 
spect for  each  and  all  of  you,  I am  your  friend  and 
fellow  citizen,  G.  M.  DALLAS. 

March  24,  1845. 

mr.  bcchanan’s  letter. 

Washington,  31st  March,  1845. 

Gentlemen:  I had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  com- 
munication of  the  18th  instant,  censuring’ the  con- 
duct both  of  General  Cameron  and  of  those  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  legislature  who,  in  union  with 
the  whigs  and  native  Americans,  elected  him  to  the 
senate;  and  slating  that  you  deem  it  proper  to  afford, 
me,  as  a Pennsylvanian,  an  opportunity  to. express 
my  opinion  concerning  what  you  term  “this  unnatu- 
ral and  unexpected  result.”  Whilst  entertaining 
for  you  the  most  profound  and  grateful  respect,  1 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  much  reflec- 
tion, that  it  would  be  improper  for  me,  especially 
since  I have  become  a member  of  President  Polk’s 
.cabinet,  to  criticise  or  condemn  the  legislature  of  a 
sovereign  state,  for  electing  whom  they  pleased  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Jealousy  of  fede- 
ral interference  and  federal  influence  in  state  elec- 
tions, eyer  has  been,  and  I trust  ever  may  be^.a  pre- 
vailing sentiment  throughout  the  democratic  party; 
and  if,  in  the  new  official  position  which  I now  hold, 
I were  to  pass  sentence  upon  those  democratic  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  another  democrat,  instead  of  the 


caucus  nominee,  I might  justly  be  asked,  “who 
made  me  a ruler  or  a judge”  in  this  matter.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  sovereign  people  of  their  re- 
spective districts  and  counties,  and  in  the  hands  of 
their  constituents  they  shall  be  left,  so  far  as  lam 
concerned.  Besides,  I might 'add,  that  any  interfe- 
rence on  my  part  in  this  delicate  question,  would  in- 
evitably tend  further  to  distract  and  divide  the  de- 
mocratic party  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a moment  when 
I am  most  anxious  it  should  be  united  in  supporting 
the  national  and  state  administrations. 

But  whilst  1 refrain  from  discussing  the  conduct 
or  impeaching  the  motives  of  any  of  the  democra- 
tic members  of  the  legislature  during  the  recent  se- 
natorial election,  1 would  do  myself  great  injustice 
if,  by  my  silence,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  holding  legislative  caucuses  should  be  miscon- 
ceived or  misrepresented.  Previous  to  the  election 
both  of  Doctor  Sturgeon  and  General  Cameron,  I 
had  uniformly  expressed  my  sentiments  in  favor  of 
such  caucuses;  and  had  even  urged  many  friends  to 
exert  their  influence  with  the  democratic  members 
to  induce  them  to  attend  the  late  caucus.  Indeed  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  mode  which 
experience  has  ever  discovered  of  preventing  indi- 
vidual preferences  for  men  from  distracting  and  di- 
viding th.e  party,  and  thus  endangering  the  triumph 
of  the  great  principles  of  democracy.  But  this  re- 
sult can  only  be  produced  by  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign people  themselves.  Should  the  extraordinary 
excitement  which  you  inform  me  now  exists  in 
Pennsylvania,  cause  our  democratic  fellow  citizens 
to  decree  that  their  legislative  servants  shall  hereaf- 
ter go  into  caucus  and  be  bound  by  its  decision  fair- 
ly made,  this  excitement  will  then  have  resulted  in 
great  public  benefit.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
past;  and  it  is  true  wisdom  to  submit  to  that  which 
is  inevitable,  with  the  best  grace  we  can, — taking 
care  to  draw  lessons  from  it  for  the  regulation  of  our 
future  conduct. 

With  sincere  regard  for  you,  both  individually  and 
as  the  representative  of  an  honest  and  enlightened 
democracy,  to  whose  kindness  I am  indebted,  under 
Heaven,  for  any  little  public  consideration  1 may 
enjoy,  1 remain  your  friend, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

LETTER  TO  (JEN.  CAMERON. 

Harnsburg,  March  12,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  now  rendered  certain  that  there 
will  be  several  democratic  candidates  for  the  office 
of  United  States  senator;  and  as  there  is  a probabi- 
lity that  the  whigs,  although  in  a minority,  will  have 
it  in  their  power  to  decide  the  election,  it  is.  there- 
fore important  that  they  should  understand  the  sen- 
timents .of  "yourself  and  the  other  candidates  in  re- 
lation to  several  measures  of  policy  which  they 
deem  of  high  moment  to  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Will  you  be  good  enough  therefore, 
to  answer  the  following  questions,  to  wit: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842;  and  if  elect- 
ed to  tfie  United  States  senate,  will  you  sustain  it 
without  change? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  and  if  elected 
will  you  support  this  measure? 

Very  respectfully.,  your  obedient  servants, 

Benj.  Herr,  James  Cooper,  J.  P.  Sanderson,  J.  E. 
Brady,  T.  D.  Cochran,  Jus.  Kennedy,  J.  M’Farland, 
Charles  Gibbons,  Levi  Kline,  E.  Babbitt,  J.  C.  Kun- 
kel. 

Gen.  Simon  Cameron. 

gen.  cameron’s  reply. 

.Harrisburg-,  March  12,  1S45. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  note  of  this  date, 
in  which  you  ask  my  answer  to  questions  touching 
certain  points  of  national  policy.  Your  position  as 
members  ot  the  body  to  which  the  constitution  has 
.confided  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  authorises 
you  to  propound  these  questions,  and  in  my  opinion, 
requires  that  I should  frankly  answer  them.  1 have 
no  difficulty  in  roaKing  my  reply. 

On  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I have  long 
since  matured  and  avowed  my  opinions.  During 
the  recent  presidential  election,  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  much  discussed.  The  democratic  party  ot  this 
state  tpok  a decided  stand  in  favor  of  this  measure. 
The  leading  interests  of  the  state  are  involved  in  its 
preservation.  The  people,  without  distinction  of 
party,  concur  in  desiring  that  its  provisions  should 
remain  unaltered,  and  regard  any  attempt  to  change 
them  as  hazardous  to  the  interests  of  American  in- 
dustry. Supported  by  the  democratic  party  of  the 
state  in  my  views,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
measures  to  Pennsylvania,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  I am  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
if  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  1 will  sus- 
tain it  without  change. 
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The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  from  the 
public  lands,  will  not,  for  many  years,  be  of  much 
importance.  Whether  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
should  be  distributed  among  the  states,  is  a question 
that,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  for  a long  period  be  of 
much  practical  moment.  The  public  lands  are  held 
in  trust,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states. — 
In  my  apprehension,  the  best  application  that  this 
state  can  make  of  her  share  in  that  trust,  would  be 
its  employment  in  the  discharge  of  the  state  debts. — 
I am  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  and,  if  elected,  will  sup- 
port that  measure. 

The  failure  of  the  democratic  members  of  the 
legislature  to  unite  on  a candidate  may  have  induced 
your  desire  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  various 
gentlemen  placed  in  nomination.  This  reply  is 
merely  a repetition  of  long  entertained  and  often 
expressed  sentiments.  They  are  given  without  re- 
serve, and  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  which  I desire 
always  to  characterize  my  conduct.  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  be,  with  much  respect, 

SIMON  CAMERON. 


GOV.  HAMMOND’S  LETTERS  ON 

SOUTHERN  SLAVERY. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  from  which  we  copy  the 
following  letters,  thus  prefaces  them: 

“We  publish  to-day  from  the  South  Carolinian  the 
first  chapter  of  Governor  Hammond’s  Letters  to  the 
celebrated  abolitionist,  Clarkson,  in  vindication  of 
southern  slavery — it  will  be  followed  by  others  as 
we  have  room.  The  question  is  in  good  hands. — 
We  know  not  if  we  have  ever  seen  any  thing  from 
the  able  and  accomplished  author,  so  worthy  of  ge- 
neral and  careful  perusal.  His  language  is  full  of 
terse  vigor  and  his  argument  plain  as  light.  We  like 
too,  the  bold  position  he  takes  in  the  outset— -it  is 
the  only  one  that  southern  men  ought  to  take.  Sla- 
very as  it  exists  with  us,  is  neither  a moral,  social, 
or  political  evil,  but  is  on  the  contrary  the  most 
beneficent  form  of  organized  society  that  has  yet 
existed.” 

[ADDRESS  TO  THOS.  CLARKSON  THE  ENGLISH  ABOLI- 
TIONIST.] 

Introduction — The  slave  trade,  and  futile  attempts  to  abo- 
lish it — prescriptive  right— .slavery  in  the  abstract — in 
its  moral  and  religious  aspect — in  its  political  influ- 
ences, as  affecting  public  order,  and  the  safety  and 
power  of  the  state. 

Silver  Bluff,  S.  C.,Jan.  28,  1845. 
Sir:  I received  a short  tune  ago,  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  Willoughby  M.  Dickinson,  dated  at  your  resi- 
dence, “Playford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1844,”  in  which  was  enclosed  a copy  of  your 
circular  letter  addressed  to  professing  Christians  in 
our  northern  states,  having  no  concern  with  slavery, 
and  to  others  there.  1 presume  that  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
letter  was  written  with  your  knowledge  and  the  do- 
cument inclosed  with  your  consent  and  approbation. 

I therefore  feel  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my 
addressing  my  reply  directly  to  yourself,  especially  as 
there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  communication, 
requiring  serious  notice.  Having  abundant  leisure,  it 
will  be  a recreation  to  me  to  devote  a portion  of  it  to 
an  examination  and  free  discussion  of  the  question  of 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  southern  states:  and  since 
you  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  me,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  take  it  up. 

Familiar  as  you  have  been  with  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  under  all  the  ex- 
citements it  has  occasioned  for  sixty  years  past,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  present  much  that  will  be  new 
to  you.  Nor  ought  I to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  mate- 
rially affecting  the  opinions  you  have  so  long  cher- 
ished, and  so  zealously  promulgated.  Still  time  and 
experience  have  developed  facts,  constantly  fur- 
nishing fresh  tests  to  opinions  formed  sixty  years 
since,  and  continually  placing  this  great  question  in 
points  of  view,  which  could  scarcely  occur  to  the 
most  consummate  intellect  even  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  And  which  may  not  have  occurred  yet  to 
those  whose  previous  convictions,  prejudices  and 
habits  of  thought  have  thoroughly  and  permanently 
biased  them  to  one  fixed  way  of  looking  at  Abe  mat- 
ter. While  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Operation 
of  every  social  system 'arid  special  local  as  well  as 
moral  causes  materially  affecting  it,  which  no  one, 
placed  at  the  distance  you  are  from  us,  can  fully 
comprehend  or  propei  ly  appreciate.  Besides,  it 
may  be  possibly,  a novelty  to  you  to  encounter  one 
who  conscientiously  behoves  the  domestic  slavery 
of  these  states  to  be  not  only  an  inexorable  necessi- 
ty for  the  present,  but  a moral  and  humane  institu- 
tion, productive  of  the  greatest  political  and  social 
advantages,  and  who  is  disposed  as  I am,  to  defend 
it  on  these  grounds. 

1 do  not  propose,  however,  to  defend  the  African 


slave  trade.  That  is  no  longer  a question.  Doubt- 
less, great  evils  arise  from  it  as  it  has  been,  and  is 
now  conducted:  unnecessary  wars  and  cruel  kidnap- 
ping in  Africa:  the  most  shocking  barbarities  in  the 
middle  passage:  and  perhaps  a less  humane  system 
of  slavery  in  countries  continually  supplied  with 
fresh  laborers  at  a cheap  rate.  The  evils  of  it,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  are  greatly  exagge 
rated.  And  if  I might  judge  of  the  truth  of  trans- 
actions stated  as  occurring  in  this  trade,  by  that  of 
those  reported  as  transpiring  among  U3,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a large  proportion  of  (he  stories 
in  circulation  are  unfounded,  and  most  of  the  remain- 
der highly  colored. 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  parliament  prohibit- 
ing this  trade  to  British  subjects,  rests  what  you  es- 
teem the  glory  of  your  life.  It  required  twenty 
years  of  arduous  agitation,  and  the  intervening  ex- 
traordinary political  events,  to  convince  your  coun- 
trymen, and  among  the  rest,  your  pious  king,  of  the 
expediency  of  this  measure:  and  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  no  individual  rendered  more  essential  service 
to  the  cause  than  you  did.  In  reflecting  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  must  often  ask  yourself:  What,  after  all 

has  been  accomplished;  how  much  human  suffering 
has  been  averted;  how  many  human  beings  have 
been  rescued  from  transatlantic  slavery?  And  on 
the  answers  you  can  give  these  questions,  must  in  a 
great  measure  I presume,  depend  the  happiness  of 
your  life.  In  framing  them,  how  frequently  must 
you  be  reminded  of  the  remark  of  Mr  Grosvenor, 
in  one  of  the  early  debates  upon  the  subject,  which 
I believe  you  have  yourself  recorded,  “that  he  had 
twenty  objections  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade: 
the  first  was,  that  it  was  impossible — the  rest  he  need 
not  give.”  Can  you  say  to  yourself,  or  to  the  world, 
that  this  first  objection  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  has  been 
yet  confuted?  It  was  estimated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  your  agitation  in  1787,  that  forty-five  thou- 
sand Africans  were  annually  transported  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  And  the  mortality  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  computed  by  some  at  five,  is  now 
admitted  not  to  have  exceeded  9 percent.  Notwith- 
standing your  act  of  parliament,  the  previous  aboli- 
tion by  the  U.  States,  and  that  all  the  powers  in  the 
world  have  subsequently  prohibited  this  trade — some 
of  Ihe  greatest  of  them  declaring  it  piracy,  and  co- 
vering the  Alrican  seas  with  armed  vessels  to  prevent 
it — Sir  Thomas  Fowel  Buxton,  a coadjutor  of  yours, 
declared  in  1840,  that  the  number  of  Africans  now 
annually  sold  into  slavery  beyond  the  sea,  amounts, 
at  the  very  least,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls;  while  the  mortality  of  the  Middle  Fassage  has 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  to 
suppress  the  trade,  to  25  or  30  per  cent.  And  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves  who  have  been 
captured  and  liberated  by  British  men  of  war  since 
the  passage  of  your  act,  Judge  Jay,  an  American 
abolitionist,  asserts  that  one  hundred  thousand,  or 
two-thirds,  have  perished  between  their  capture  and 
liberation.  Does  it  not  really  seem  that  Mr.  Gros- 
venor Was  a prophet?  That  though  nearly  all  the 
“impossibilities”  of  1787  have  vanished,  and  become 
as  familiar  facts  as  our  household  customs,  under  the 
magic  influence  of  steam,  cotton,  and  universal 
peace,  yet  this  wonderful  prophecy  still  stands,  de- 
fying time  and  the  energy  and  genius  of  mankind. — 
Thousands  of  valtable  lives  and  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  have  been  given  away  by  your  go- 
vernment in  fruitless  attempts  to  overturn  it. -I  hope 
you  have  not  lived  too  long  for  your  own  happiness, 
though  you  have  been  spared  to  see  that  in  spite  of 
all  your  toil  and  those  of  your  fellow  laborers,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  human  agency  could 
do,  the  African  slave  trade  has  increased  three-fold 
under  your  own  eyes — more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  ancient  branch  of  commerce — and  that 
your  efforts  to  suppress  it  have  effected  nothing  more 
than  a three-fold  increase  of  its  horrors.  There  is  a 
God  who  rules  this  world — all  powerful — far-s'eeing: 
He  does  not  permit  his  creatures  to  foil  his  designs. 
It  is  He  who,  for  His  all  wise,  though  to  us  often  in- 
scrutable purposes,  throws  “impossibilities”  in  the 
way  of  our  fondest  hopes  and  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions. Can  you  doubt  this? 

Experience  having  settled  the  point,  that  this 
trade  cannot  be  abolished  by  the  use  of  force,  and  that 
blockading  squadrons  serve  only  to  make  it  more 
profitable  and  more  cruel,  I am  surprised  that  the 
attempt  is  persisted  in,  unless  it  serves  as  a cloak  to 
some  other  purposes.  It  would  be  far  better  than 
it  now  is,  for  the  African,  if  the  trade  was  free  from 
all  restrictions,  and  left  to  (lie  mitigation  and  decay 
which  time  and  competition  would  surely  bring 
about.  If  kidnapping,  both  secretly  and  by  war 
made  for  the  purpose,  could  be  by  any  means  pre- 
vented in  Africa,  the  next  greatest  blessing  you  could 
bestow  upon  that  country  would  be  to  transport  its 
actual  slaves  in  comfortable  vessels  across  the  At- 
lantic. Though  they  might  be  perpetual  bondsmen, 


still,  they  would  merge  from  darkness  into  light — 
from  barbarism  to  civilization — from  idolatry  to 
Christianity — in  short  from  death  ttrlife. 

But  let  us  leave  the  African  slave  trade,  which 
has  so  signally  defeated  the  philanthropy  of  the  world, 
and  turn  to  American  slavery,  to  which  you  have 
directed  your  attention,  and  against  which  a crusade 
has  been  preached  as  enthusiastic  and  fprocious  as 
that  of  Peter  the  Hermit — destined  I believe,  to  be 
about  as  successful.  And  here  let  me  say,  there  is 
not  a vast  difference  between  the  two,  though  you 
may  not  acknowledge  it.  The  wisdom  of  ages  has 
concurred  in  the  justice  and  expediency  of  establish- 
ing rights  by  prescriptive  use,  however  tortuous  in 
their  origin  they  may  have  been.  You  would  deem 
a man  insane  whose  keen  sense  of  equity  would  lead 
him  to  denounce  your  right  to  the  lands  you  hold, 
and  which  perhaps  you  inherited  from  a long  line 
of  ancestry,  because  your  title  was  derived  from  a 
Saxon  or  Norman  conqueror,  and  your  lands  were 
originally  wrested  by  violence  from  the  vanquished 
Britons.  And  so  would  the  New  England  aboli- 
tionist regard  any  one  who  would  insist  that  he 
should  restore  his  farm  to  the  descendants  of  the 
slaughtered  Red  men  to  whom  God  had  as  clearly 
given  it  as  he  gave  life  and  freedom  to  the  kidnapped 
African.  That  time  does  not  consecrate  wrong,  is 
a fallacy  which  all  history  exposes;  and  which  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  professions  of 
religious  faith  have  practically  denied.  The  means, 
therefore,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  which 
the  African  race  now  in  this  country  have  been  re- 
duced to  slavery,  cannot  affect  us,  since  they  are  our 
property,  as  your  lands  are  yours,  by  inheritance,  or 
purchase  and  prescriptive  right.  You  will  say  that 
man  cannot  hold  property  in  man.  The  answer  is, 
that  he  can  and  actually  does  hold  property  in  his  fel- 
low all  the  world  over,  in  a variety  of  forms,  and  has 
always  done  so.  1 will  show  presently  his  authority 
for  doing  it. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  I was  an  advocate 
of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  I should  probably  answer, 
that  I am  not,  according  to  myNinderstariding  of  the 
question.  1 do  not  like  to  deal  in  abstractions.  Ft 
seldom  leads  to  any  useful  ends.  There  are  few 
universal  truths.  I do  not  now  remember  any  sin- 
gle moral  truth  universally  acknowledged.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  it  is  given  to  our  finite  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  abstract  moral  truth.— 
Apart  from  Revelation  and  the  Inspired  Writings, 
what  ideas  should  we  have  even  of  God,  salvation’ 
and  immortality?  Let  the  Heathen  answer.  Justice’ 
itself  is  impalpable  a3  an  abstraction,  and  abstract 
liberty  the  merest  phantasy  that  ever  amused  the 
imagination.  This  world  was  made  for  man,  and 
man  for  the  world  as  it  is.  Ourselves,  our  relations 
with  one  another  and  with  all  matter  are  real,  not 
ideal.  I might  say  that  I am  no  more  in  favor  of 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  than  I am  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, deformity,  idiocy  or  any  other  inequality  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  family;  that  I love  perfec- 
tion, and  think  I should  enjoy  a Millenium  such  as 
God  has  promised.  But  what  would  it  amount  to?  A 
pledge  that  I would  join  you  to  set  about  eradicating 
those  apparently  inevitable  evils  of  our  nature,  in 
equalizing  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  consummat- 
ing the  perfection  of  our  race  and  introducing  the 
Millenium?  By  no  means.  To  effect  these  things  be- 
longs exclusively  to  a higher  power.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  His 
own  works  and  fulfil  His  own  Covenants.  Especial- 
ly, as  the  history  of  all  the  past  shows  hoiv  entirely 
furtile  all  human  efforts  have  proved,  when  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Him  in  carrying  out  even 
his  revealed  designs,  and  how  invariably  he  has  ac- 
complished them  by  unconscious  instruments,  and  in 
the  face  of  human  expectation.  Nay,  more  that 
every  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  fallible  man 
to  extort  from  the  world  obedience  to  his  “abstract” 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  has  invariably  attended 
with  calamities,  dire  and  extended  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  the  movement.  On 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  then  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  say.  Let  us  contem- 
plate it  as  it  is.  And  thus  contemplating  it,  the  first 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  it  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  His 
Holy  Scriptures— the  only  certain  means  given  us  to 
ascertain  His  will.  If  it  is,  then  slavery  isasin.  And 
1 admit  at  once  that  every  man  is  bound  to  set  his 
face  against  it,  and  to  emancipate  his  slave  should 
he  hold  any. 

Let  us  open  these  holy  scriptures.  In  the  20tb 
chapter  of  Exodus,  seventeenth  verse,  1 find  the  fol- 
lowing words:  “Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s 

house,  thou  shaft  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife  nor 
Ins  man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his’ ox 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor’s”—’ 
which  is  the  tenth  of  those  commandments  that  de- 
clare the  essential  principles  of  the  great  moral  law 
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delivered  to  Mose3  by  God  himself.  Now,  disre- 
garding ail  technical  and  verbal  quibbling  as  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the  word  of 
God,  what  is  the  plain  meaning,  undoubted  intent, 
and  true  spirit  of  this  commandment?  Does  it  not 
emphatically  and  explicitly  forbid  you  to  disturb 
your  neighbor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property;  and 
more  especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically 
mentioned  as  being  lawfully  and  by  this  command- 
ment made  sacredly  his?  Prominent  ih  the  cata- 
logue stands  his  “man  servant  and  his  maid  servant,” 
who  are  thus  distinctly  consecrated  as  his  property,  and 
guarantied  to  him  for  his  exclusive  benefit  in  the 
fcost  solemn  manner.  You  attempt  to  revert  the 
otherwise  irresistible  conclusion,  that  slavery  was 
thus  ordained  by  God,  by  declaring  that  the  word 
“slave”  is  not  used  here,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible.  And  1 have  seen  many  learned  disserta- 
tions on  this  point  'from  abolition  pens.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  trans- 
lated “servant”  in  the  Scripture,  mean  also  and 
most  usually  “slave.”  The  use  of  the  one  word  in- 
stead of  the  other  was  a mere  matter  of  taste  with 
the  translators  of  the  Bible,  as  it  has  been  with  all 
the  commentators  and  religious  writers,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  1 believe  for  the  most  part  adopted  the 
term  “slave,”  or  used  both  terms  indiscriminately. 
If  then,  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  include  the 
idea  of  both  systems  of  servitude,  the  conditional 
and  unconditional,  they  should,  as  the  major  in- 
cludes the  minor  propositions,  be  always  translated 
“slaves”  unless  the  sense  of  the  whole  text  forbids  j 
it.  The  real  question  then  is,  what  idea  is  intended  i 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  used  in  the  command- 
ment quoted?  And  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  as  ; 
no  limitation  is  affixed  to  them,  and  the  express  in- I 
tention  was  to  secure  to  mankind  the  peaceful  en- ! 
joyment  of  every  species  of  property,  that  the  terms  ; 
“bond-men  and  bond-maids”  include  all  classes  of  j 
servants,  and  establish  a lawful,  exclusive,  and  inde- 
feasible interest  equally  in  the  “Hebrew  Brother | 
who  shall  go  out  in  the  seventh  year”  and  “the  year-  j 
ly  hired  servants,”  and  those  “purchased  from  the  j 
heathen  round  about,”  who  were  to  be  “bond-men 
forever,”  as  the  property  of  their  fellow  man.  You 
cannot  deny  that  there  were  among  the  Hebrews 
“bond-men  forever.”  You  cannot  deny  that  God  i 
especially  authorised  his  chosen  people  to  purchase  j 
“bond-men  forever”  from  the  Heathen  as  recorded  j 
in  the  i?5th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  that  they  are  j 
there  designated  by  the  very  Hebrew  words  used  in 
the  tenth  commandment.  Nor  can  you  deny  that  aj 
“bond-man  forever”  is  a “slave;”  yet  you  endeavor  | 
to  hang  an  argument  of  immortal  consequence  upon  : 
the  wretched  subterfuge,  that  the  precise  word  j 
“slave”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  translation  of  the  ! 
Bibie.  As  if  the  translators  were  canonical  ex- i 
pounders  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  i cords,  I 
not  God's  meaning,  must  be  regarded  as  His  Reve- 
lation. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his  Apostles 
to  justify  such  blasphemous  perversions  of  the  word  j 
of  God.  Although  slavery  in  its  most  revolting1 
form  was  every  where  visible  around  them,  no  vi-j 
sionary  notions  of  piety  or  philanthropy  ever  tempt- 
ed them  to  gainsay  the  law,  even  to  mitigate  the  j 
cruel  severity  of  the  existing  system.  On  the  con-  \ 
trary,  regarding  slavery  as  an  established  as  well  as  j 
inevitable  condition  of  human  society,  they  never  hinted" 
at  such  a thing  as  us  termination  on  earth,  any  more  ■■ 
that  “the  poor  may  cease  out  of  the  land,”  which 
God  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  be:  and  they  ex- 
hort all  “servants  under  (lie  yoke”  to  “count  their 
masters  as  worthy  of  all  honor:”  “to  obey  them  in 
all  things  according  to  ihe  flesh;  not  with  eye-ser- 
vice as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fear- 
ing God;”  ‘‘not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also 
the  froward;”  “for  what  glory  is  it  if  when  ye  are 
butfetted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently? 
but  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suli'er  for  it  ye  take  it  pa- 
tiently, this  is  acceptable  to  God.”  St.  Paul  actually 
apprehended  a runaway  slave  and  sent  him  to  his 
master!  instead  ot  deriving  from  the  Gospel  any 
sanction  for  the  work  you  iiave  undertaken, St  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  sentiments  and  conduct  more 
striking  in  coutrast  than  those  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  abolitionists. 

It  Is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose  that  slavery 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  say  that  American  slavery  differs  in  form  or  prin- 
ciple from  that  of  the  chosen  people.  We  accept  the 
Bible  terms  as  the  definition  of  our  slavery,  and  its  pre- 
cepts as  the  guide  of  our  conduct.  We  desire  nothing 
more,  liven  the  right  to  “bullet,”  which  is  esteemed 
so  shocking,  finds  its  express  license  in  the  gospel. 

1 Peter  ii.  ‘20.  Nay,  what  is  more,  God  directs 
the  Hebrews  to  “bore  holes  in  the  ears  of  their 
brothers”  to  mark  them,  when  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  become  perpetual  slaves:  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

I think,  then,  1 may  safely  conclude,  and  I firmly 


believe  that  American  slavery  is  not  only  not  a sin, 
but  especially  commanded  by  God  through  Moses, 
and  approved  by  Christ  through  his  Apostles.  And’ 
here  1 might  close  its  defence;  lor  what  God  or- 
dains and  Christ  sanctifies  should  surely  command 
the  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  I fear  there 
has .grow*  up  in  our  time  a transcendental  religion 
which  is  throwing  even  transcendental  philosophy 
into  the  shade — a religion  too  pure  and  elevated  for 
the  Bible;  which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  Almighty  has  revealed 
or  our  Saviour  preached,  and  which  is  probably  des- 
tined to  do  more  to  impede  the  extension  of  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth  than  ail  the  Infidels  who  have 
ever  Jived.  Error  is  error.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
deviate  to  the  right  hand  as  the  left.  And  when 
men  professing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who  are  by 
numbers  so  regarded,  declare  those  things  to  be  sin- 
ful which  our  Creator  has  expressly  authorised  and 
instituted,  they  do  more  to  destroy  His  authority 
among  mankind  than  the  most  wicked  can  effect  by 
proclaiming  that  to  be  innocent  which  He  has  for- 
bidden. To  this  self-righteous  and  self-exalted  class 
belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writings  I have 
read.  With  them  it  is  no  end  of  the  argument  to 
prove  your  propositions  by  the  test  of  the  Bible,  in- 
tei  preted  according  to  its  plain  and  palpable  mean 
ing  and  as  understood  by  all  mankind  for  three  thou- 
sand years  before  their  time.  They  are  more  inge- 
nious at  construing  and  interpolating  to  accommo- 
date it  to  their  new-fangled  and  etherial  code  of 
morals,  than  ever  were  Voltaire  or  Hume  in  picking 
it  to  pieces  to  free  the  world  from  what  they  consi- 
dered a delusion.  When  the  abolitionists  proclaim 
“man-stealing”  to  be  and  sin,  as  bow  me  that  it  is 
so  written  down  by  God,  I admit  them  to  be  right, 
and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  such  a crime.  But  when 
I show  them  that  to  hold  “bond-men  forever”  is  or- 
dained by  God,  they  deny  the  Bible,  and  set  up  in  its 
place  a laio  of  their  own  making.  I must  then  cease 
lo  reason  with  them  on  this  branch  of  the  question. 
Our  religion  differs  as  widely  as  our  manners.  The 
Great  Judge  in  our  day  of  final  account  must  decide 
between  us. 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  slaveholding  in 
its  relations  to  man  as  an  accountable  being,  let  us 
examine  it  in  its  influence  on  his  political  and  social 
stale.  Though,  being  foreigners  lo  us,  you  are  in 
no  wise  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  it  has  become  quite  common 
for  your  countrymen  lo  decry  slavery  as  an  enor- 
mous political  evil  to  us,  and  even  to  declare  that 
our  northern  states  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy rather  than  continue  to  be  contaminated  by 
it.  The  American  abolitionists  appear  to  concur 
fully  in  these  sentiments,  and  a portion  at  least  of 
them  are  incessantly  threatening  to  dissolve  the  Un- 
ion. Nor  should  1 be  at  ail  surprised  if  they  suc- 
ceed. It  would  not  be  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to 
conjecture  which  region,  the  north  or  south,  would 
suffer  most  by  such  an  event.  For  one,  I should  not 
object,  by  any  means,  to  cast  my  lot  in  a confedera- 
cy of  states  whose  citizens  might  all  be  slaveholders, 
i indorse  without  reserve  the  much  abused  senti- 
ment of  Governor  McDuffie,  that  “slavery  is  the 
corner  stone  of  our  repuhlican  edifice;”  while  I re- 
pudiate, as  ridicuously  absurd,  that  much  lauded  but 
no  where  accredited  dogma  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that 
“all  men  are  born  equal.”  No  society  has  ever  yet 
existed,  and  1 have  already  incidentally  quoted  the 
highest  authority  lo  show  that  none  will  ever  exist, 
without  a natural  variety  of  classes.  The  most 
marked  of  these  must  in  a country  like  ours,  be  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant. — 
it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  very  poor  have 
less  leisure  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  public  duties  than  the  rich;  and  that  the 
ignorant  are  wholly  unfit  for  them  at  all.  In  all 
countries  save  ours  these  two  classes,  or  the  poor 
rather,  who  are  presumed  to  be  necessarily  ignorant, 
are  by  Jaw  expressly  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  In  a re 
publican  government  this  cannot  be  done.  Univer- 
sal suttrage,  though  not  essential  in  theory,  seems  to 
be  in  fact  a necessary  appendage  to  a republican 
system.  Where  universal  suffrage  obtains,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  government  is  in  liie  hands  of  a nu- 
mercial  majority;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  say 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world  more  than  naif  the 
people  are  ignorant  and  poof,  though  no  one  can  look 
upon  poverty  as  a crime,  and  we  do  not  generally 
here  regard  it  as  any  objection  to  a man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a 
wretched  and  insecure  government  which  is  admin- 
istered by  its  most  ignorant  citizens,  and  those  who 
have  the  least  at  stake  under  it.  Though  intelligence 
and  wealth  have  great  influence  here  a3  every- 
where in  keeping  in  check  reckless  and  unenlight- 
ened numbers,  yet  it  is  evident  to  close  observers,  if 
not  to  all,  that  these  are  rapidly  usurping  all  power 


in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  threaten  a fear- 
ful crisis  in  republican  institutions  there,  at  no  remote 
period.  In  the  slaveholding  states,  however,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole  population  and  those  the  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant,  have  no  political  influence 
whatever,  because  they  are  slaves.  Of  the  other 
half,  a large  proportion  ate  both  educated  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  circumstances,  while  those  who  un- 
fortunately are  not  so,  being  still  elevated  far  above 
the  mass,  are  higher  toned  and  more  deeply  interest- 
ed in  preserving  a stable  and  well  ordered  govern- 
ment, than  the  same  class  in  any  other  country. — 
Hence,  slavery  is  truly  the  “corner  stone”  and  foun- 
dation of  every  well  designed  and  durable  “republi- 
can edifice.” 

With  us  every  citizen  is  concerned  in  the  main- 
teinance  of  order,  and  in  promoting  honesty  and  in- 
dustry among  those  of  the  lowest  class  who  are  our 
slaves;  and  our  habitual  vigilance  renders  standing 
armies,  whether  of  soldiers  or  policemen,  entirely 
unnecessary.  Small  guards  in  our  oities,  and  occa- 
sional patrols  in  the  country,  ensure  us  a repose  and 
security  known  no  where  else.  You  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that,  excepting  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  whose  existing  government 
would  not  be  overturned  in  a month,  but  for  its  stand- 
ing armies,  maintained  at  an  enormous  and  destruc- 
tive cost  to  those  whom  they  are  destined  to  over- 
awe—30  rampant  and  combatant  is  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content wherever  nominal  free  labor  prevails,  with 
its  extensive  privileges  and  its  dismal  servitude.  Nor 
will  it  be  long  before  the  “ free  states ” of  this  Union 
will  be  compelled  to  introduce  the  same  expensive 
machinery  to  preserve  order  among  their  “free  and 
equal”  citizens.  Already  has  Philadelphia  organiz- 
ed a permanent  battalion  for  this  purpose:  N.  York, 
Boston,  and  Cincinnati  will  soon  follow  her  example; 
and  then  the  smaller  towns  and  densely  populated 
counties.  The  intervention  of  the  militia  lo  repress 
violations  of  the  peace  is  becoming  a daily  affair.  A 
strong  government,  after  some  of  the  old  fashions — 
though  probably  with  a new  name — sustained  by  the 
force  of  armed  mercenaries,  is  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  non-slaveholding  section  of  this  confederacy, 
and  one  which  may  not  be  very  distant. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  generally 
done  abroad,  that  in  case  of  war,  slavery  would  be  a 
source  of  weakness.  It  did  not  weaken  Rome,  nor 
Athens,  nor  Sparta,  though  their  slaves  were  com- 
paratively far  more  numerous  than  ours,  of  the  same 
color  for  the  most  part  with  themselves,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms.  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  our  slaves  would  seize 
such.an  opportunity  to  revolt.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  them  born  amongst  us  would  never  think  of 
such  a thing  at  any  time,  unless  instigated  to  it  by 
others.  Against  such  instigations  we  are  on  our 
guard.  In  time  of  war  we  should  be  more  watch- 
ful and  better  prepared  to  put  down  insurrections 
than  at  any  other  periods.  Should  any  foreign  na- 
tion be  so  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  civilized  huma- 
nity as  to.  attempt  to  erect  among  us  the  standard  of 
revolt,  or  to  invade  us  with  black  troops  for  the  base 
and  barbarous  purpose  of  stirring  up  servile  war, 
their  efforts  would  be  signally  rebuked.  Our  slaves 
could  not  be  easily  seduced,  nor  would  any  thing  de- 
light them  more  than  to  assist  in  stripping  Cuffee  of 
his  regimentals  to  put  him  in  the  cotton  field,  which 
would  be  the.  fate  of  most  invaders,  without  any 
very  prolix  form  of  “apprenticeship.”  If,  as  I am 
satisfied  would  be  the  case,  our  slaves  remained 
peacefully  on  onr  plantations,  and  cultivated  them 
in  time  of  war  under  the  superintendance  of  a li- 
mited number  of  our  citizens, ‘it  is  obvious  that  we 
could  put  forth  more  strength  in  such  an  emergen- 
cy, at  less  sacrifice,  than  any  other  people  of  the 
same  numbers.  And  thus  we  should  in  every  point 
of  view  -‘out  of  this  nettle  danger,  pluck  the  flower 
safety.” 

How  far  slavery  may  be  an  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage to  those  not  owning  slaves,  yet  united  with 
us  in  political  association,  is  a question  for  their  sole 
consideration.  It  is  true  that  our  representation  in 
congress  is  increased  by  it.  But  so  are  our  taxes; 
and  the  non  slaveholding  states  being  the  majority, 
divide  among  themselves  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  amount  levied  by  the  lederpl  government.  And 
1 doubt  not  that  when  it  com8s  to  a close  calcula- 
tion they  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  out  that  the  ba- 
lance of  profit  arising  from  the  connection  is  vastly 
in  their  favor. 

, no.  2. 

Slavery  in  its  social  effects — duelling — mobs — repudia- 
tion— licentiousness. — comparative  expense  of  free  and 

slave  labor — treatment  of  slaves — instruction — punish- 
ments. 

In  a social  point  of  yiew  the  abolition  ists  pronounce 
slavery  to  be  a monstrous  evil.  If  it  was  so,  it  would 
be  our  own  peculiar  concern,  and  superfluous  be- 
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mevolence  in  them  to  lament  over  it.  Seeing  their 
bitter  hostility  to  us.  however,  they  might  leave  us 
to  cope  with  our  own  calamities.  But  they  make 
war  upon  us  out  of  excess  of  charity,  and^attempt 
to  purify  us  by  covering  us  with  calumny.  You  have 
read  and  assisted  to  circulate  a great  deal  about  af- 
frays, duels,  and  murders  occurring  here,  and  all  at- 
tributed to  the  terrible  demoralization  of  slavery. — 
Not  a single  event  of  this  sort  takes  place  among  us, 
but  it  is  caught  up  by  the  abolitionists  and  paraded 
over  the  world  with  endless  comments,  variations, 
and  exaggerations.  You  should  not  lake  what  reach- 
es you  as  a mere  sample,  and  infer  that  there  is  a 
vast  deal  more  that  you  never  hear.  You  hear  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  point  of  honor  is  recognized 
throughout  the  slave  region,  and  the  disputes  of  cer- 
tain classes  are  frequently  referred  for  adjustment  to 
the  ‘trial  by  combat.’  It  woufd  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  enter,  in  this  letter,  into  a defence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  nor  to  maintain  at  length  that  it 
does  not  tarnish  the  character  of  a people  to  acknow- 
ledge a standard  of  honor.  Whatever  evih  may 
arise  from  them,  however,  they  cannot  be  attributed 
to  slavery,  since  the  same  notion  and  custom  prevails 


charged  against  them  that  they  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
power,  and  ambitious  of  honors  If  this  be  so,  as  all 
the  power  and  honors  of  this  country  are  won  main- 
ly by  intellectual  superiority,  it  might  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  slaveholders  would  not  be  neglectlul  of 
education.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  pre- 
sumption I point  you  to  the  facts,  that  our  presiden- 
tial chair  has  been  occupied  for  forty-four  out  of  fif- 
ty-six years  by  slaveholders;  that  another  has  been 
recently  elected  to  fill  it  for  four  more,  over  an  op- 
ponent who  was  a slaveholder  also,  and  that  in  the 
federal  offices  and  both  houses  of  congress  consider- 
ably more  than  a due  proportion  of  those  acknow- 
ledged to  stand  in  the  first  rank  are  from  the  south. 
In  this  arena  the  intellects  of  the  free  and  slave  states 
meet  in  full  and  fair  competition.  Nature  must  have 
been  unusually  bountiful  to  us,  or  we  have  been  at 
least  reasonably  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  such 
gifts  as  she  has  bestowed — unless  ' indeed  you  refer 
our  superiority  to  moral  qualities,  which  1 am  sure 
you  will  not.  More  wealthy  we  are  not;  nor  would 
mere  wealth  avvail  in  such  rivalry. 

The  piety  of  the  south  i9  unobtrusive.  We  think 
it  proves  but  little,  though  it  is  a confident  thing  for 
a man  to  claim  that  he  stands  higher  in  the  estima- 


both  in  France  S;  England.  Few  of  your  prime  minis-  tion  of  his  Creator,  and  is  less  a sinner,  than  his 
ters,  of  the  last  half  century  even,  have  escaped  the  ! neighbor.  If  vociferation  is  to  carry  the  question  of 
contagion,  I believe.  The  affrays,  of  which  so  much  j religion,  the  north  and  probably  the  Scotch  have  it 

is  said,  and  in  which  rifles,  bowie-knives,  and  pistols  1 ^ - r---  1 ; — u — :i_jd 

are  so  prominent,  occur  mostly  in  the  frontier  states 


of  the  southwest.  They  are  naturally  incidental  to 
the  condition  of  society  as  it  exists  in  many  sections 
of  these  recently  settled  countries,  and  will  as  na- 
turally cease  in  due  time.  Adventurers  from  the 
older  states  and  from  Europe,  as  desperate  in  charac- 
ter as  they  are  in  fortune,  congregate  in  these  wild 
regions,  jostling  one  another  and  often  forcing  the 
peaceable  and  honest  into  renconters  in  self-defence. 
Slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  tilings.  Stabi- 
lity and  peace  are  the  first  desires  of  every  slave- 
holder, and  the  true  tendency  of  the  system.  It  could 
not  possibly  exist  amid  the  eternal  anarchy  and  ci- 
vil broils  of  the  ancient  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica. And  for  thievery  reason,  domestic  slavery  has 
ceased  there.  So  far  from  encouraging  strife,  such 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  as  have  within  the  few 
years  disgraced  our  northern  cities,  arid  as  you  have 
lately  witnessed  in  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  and 
Wales,  not  only  never  have  occurred,  but  I will  ven- 
ture to  say  never  will  occur  in  our  slaveholding 
states.  The  only  thing  that  can  create  a mob  (as 
you  might  call  it)  here,  is  the  appearance  of  an  abo- 
litionist whom  the  people  assemble  to  chastise.  And 
this  is  no  more  of  a mob,  than  a rally  of  shepherds 
to  chase  a wolf  out  of  their  pasture  would  be 
one. 

But  we  are  swindlers  and  repudiators!  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  a slave  state.  A majority  of  the  states 
which  have  faild  to  meet  their  obligations  punctual- 
ly are  nou-slaveholding;  and  two-thirds  of  the  debt 
said  to  be  repudiated  is  owned  by  these  states.  Ma- 
ny of  the  states  of  this  Union  are  heavily  encum- 
bered with  debt — none  "ko  hopelessly  as  England. — 
Pennsylvania  owes $22  for  each  inhabitant — England 
$222,  counting  her  paupers  in.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  repudiation  definite  and  final,  of  a lawful  debt, 
that  i am  aware  of.  A few  states  have  failed  to  pay 
some  inslalments  of  interest.  The  extraordinary 
financial  difficulties  which  occurred  a few  years  ago 
account  for  it.  Time  will  set  all  things  right  again. 
Every  dollar  of  both  principal  and  interest  owed  by 
any  state,  north  or  south,  will  be  ultimately  paid, 
unless  Ike  abolition  of  slavery  overwhelm  vs  alt  in  one 
common  ruin.  But  have  no  other  nations  failed  to 
pay?  When  were  the  French  assignats  redeemed? — 
How  much  interest  did  your  Nationat  Bank  pay  on 
its  immense' circulation  from  111)7  to  1821,  during 
which  period  that  circulation  was  inconvertible,  and 
for  the  time  repudiated?  How  much  of  your  nation- 
al debt  has  been  incurred  for  money  borrowed  to 
meet  the  interest  on  it,  thus  avoiding  delinquency 
in  detail,  by  insuring  inevitable  bankruptcy  and  re- 
pudiation in  the  end?  And  what  sort  of  operation 
was  that  by  which  your  present  ministry  recently 
expunged  •«  handsome  amuunt  of  that  debt  by  sub- 
stituting, through  a process  just  not  compulsory,  one 
species  of  security  for  another?  1 am  well  aware 
that  the  faults  of  others  do  not  excuse  our  own,  but 
when  failings  are  charged  to  slavery,  which  are 
shown  to  occur  to  equal  extent  where  it  does  not  eX' 
ist,  surely  slavery  must  be  acquitted  of  the  accusa- 
tion. 

It  is  roundly  asserted,  that  we  are  not  so  well  edu- 
cated nor  so  religious  here  as  elsewhere.  I will  not 
go  into  tedious  statistical  statements  on  these  sub- 
jects. Nor  have  I,  to  tell  truth,  much  confidence  in 
the  details  of  what  are  commonly  set  forth  as  sta- 
tistics. As  to  education,  you  will  probably  admit 
that  slaveholders  should  have  more  leisure  for  men- 
tal culture  than  most  people.  And  I believe  it  is 


Our  sects  are  few,  harmonious,  pretty  much  united 
among  themselves,  and  pursue  their  vocations  in 
humble  peace.  In  fact,  our  professors  of  religion 
seem  to  think — whether  correctly  or  not — that  it  is 
their  duty  “to  do  good  in  secret”  and  to  carry  their 
holy  comforts  to  the  heart  of  each  individual,  with- 
out reference  to  class  or  color,  for  h is  special  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  with  a view  to  exhibit  their  zeal  be- 
fore the  world.  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 

I believe  our  clergymen,  when  called  on  to  make  a 
showing,  have  never  had  occasion  to  blush,  if  com- 
parisons were  drawn  between  the  free  and  slave 
states.  And  although  our  presses  do  not  team  with 
controversial  pamphlets,  nor  our  pulpits  shake  with 
excommunicating  thunders,  the  daily  walk  of  our 
religious  communicants  furnishes  apparently  as  lit- 
tle food  for  gossip  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  other  re- 
gions. It  may  be  regarded  as  a mark  of  our  want 
of  excitability — though  that  is  a quality  accredited 
to  us  in  an  eminent  degree — that  few  of  the  remark- 
able religious  Isms  of  the  present  day  have  taken 
root  among  us.  We  have  been  so  irreverent  as  to 
laugh  at  Morinonism  and  Millerism,  which  have 
created  such  commotions  farther  north;  and  modern 
prophets  have  no  honor  in  our  country.  Shakers, 
Rappists,  Bunkers,  Socialists,  Fourrierists,  and  the 
like,  keep  themselves  afar  off.  Even  Puseyism  has 
not  yet  moved  us.  You  may  attribute  this  to  our 
domestic  slavery  if  you  choose.  I believe  you  would 
do  so  justly.  There  is  no  material  here  for  such 
characters  to  operate  upon. 

But  your  grand  charge  is  that  licentiousness  in  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes  is  a prominent  trait  of 
our  social  system,  and  that  it  necessarily  arises  from 
slavery.  This  is  a favorite  theme  with  the  aboli- 
tionists, male  and  female.  Folios  have  been  written 
on  it.  It  is  a common  observation,  that  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent  virtue  so  much 
delight  to  dwell,  and  on  which  in  especial  learned 
old  maids,  like  Miss  Martineau  linger  with  such  an 
insatiable  relish.  They  expose  it  in  the  slave  stales 
with  the  most  minute  observance  and  endless  itera- 
tion. Miss  Martineau,  with  peculiar  gust,  relates  a 
series  of  scandalous  stories  which  would  have  made 
Boccacio  jealous  of  her  pen,  but  which  are  so  ridi- 
culously false  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  some  wicked 
wag,  knowing  she  would  write  a book  has  furnished 
her  materials — a game  too  often  played  on  tourists 
in  this  country  the  constant  recurrence  to  Ihjs  topic, 
and  their  bitterness  in  regard  to  it  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
gest to  even  the  most  charitable  mind,  that 

‘‘Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fires  within  ” 

Nor  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  of  the  other 
sex,  though  perhaps  less  specific  in  their  charges, 
less  violent  in  their  denunciations.  But  recently,  in 
your  island  a clergyman  has,  at  a public  meeting, 
stigmatized  the  whole  slave  region  as  a “brothel.” 
Are  these  people  who  thus  cast  stones  beings  “with- 
out sin”?  Or  do  they  only 

“Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  nund  to.’’ 

Alas  that  David  and  Solomon  should  be  allowed  to 
repose  in  peace — that  Leo  should  he  almost  canoni- 
zed, and  Luther  more  than  sainted — that  in  our  own 
day  courtezans  should  be  formally  licenced  in  Paris, 
and  tenements  in  London  rented  for  years  to  women 
of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  bishop — and  the  poor  slave  states 
of  America  alone  pounced  upon  and  offered  up  as  a 
holocaust  on  the  altar  of  lmmaculatencss  to  atone 
for  the  abuse  of  natural  instinct  by  all  mankind;  and 


if  not. aclnally  consumed,  at  least  exposed,  anathe- 
matized, and  held  up  to  scorn,  by  those  who 

“write 

Or  with  a Rival’s  or  an  Eunuch’?  spite.” 

But  Ido  not  intend  to  admit  that  this  charge  is 
just  or  true.  Without  meaning  to  profess  uncom- 
mon modesty,  I will  say  that  1 wish  this  topic  could 
be  avoided.  I am  of  opinion,  and  I doubt  not  every 
right-minded  man  will  concur,  that  the  public  expo- 
sure and  discussion  of  til  is  vice,  even  to  rebuke,  in- 
variably does  more  harm  than  good;  and  that  if  it 
cannot  be  checked  by  instilling  pure  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  it  is  fur  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
do  it,  by  exhibiting  its  deformities.  I may  not,  how- 
ever, pass  it  over;  nor  ought  I feel  any  delicacy  in 
examining  a question  to  which  the  slaveholder  is  in- 
vited and  chalenged  by  clergymen  and  virgins.  So 
far  from  allowing,  then,  that  licentiousness  pervades 
this  region.  I broadly  assert,  and  I refer  to  ihe  re- 
cords of  the  courts,  to  the  public  press,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  who  have  ever  lived  here,  that 
among  our  white  population,  there  are  fewer  cases 
of  divorce,  separation,  erim  con,  seduction,  rape,  and 
bastardy,  than  among  any  other  five  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  the  civilized  earth.  And  this  fact  I believe 
will  be  conceded  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
themselves.  I am  almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them 
and  submit  to  their  decision  on  it.  I would  not  he- 
sitate to  do  so  if  I thought  them  capable  of  an  im- 
partial judgment  on  any  matter  where  slavery  is  in 
question.  But  it  is  said  that  the  licentiousness  con- 
sists in  the  constant  intercourse  between  white  males 
and  colored  females.  One  of  your  heavy  charges 
against  us  has  been  that  we  regard  and  treat  these 
people  as  brutes;  you  now  charge  us  with  habitually- 
taking  them  to  our  bosoms.  I will  not  comment  on 
the  inconsistency  of  these  accusations.  I will  not 
deny  that  some  intercourse  of  the  sort  does  take 
place.  Its  character  and  extent,  however,  are  gross- 
ly and  atrociously  exaggerated.  No  authority  divine 
or  human  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  arrest  all 
such  irregularities  among  men.  But  it  is  a known 
fact,  that  they  are  perpetrated  here,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  cities.  Very  few  mulaltoes  are  reared  on 
our  plantations.  In  the  cities  a large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  own  slaves.  A still  larger 
proportion  are  natives  of  the  north  or  foreigners. — 
They  should  share,  and  justly,  too,  an  equal  part  in 
this  sin  with  the  slaveholders.  Facts  cannot  be  as- 
certained, or  I doubt  not  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  the  chief  offenders.  If  the  truth  be  otherwise, 
that  persons  from  abroad  have  stronger  prejudices 
against  the  African  race  than  we  have.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is. well  known  that  this  intercourse  is  re- 
garded in  our  society  as  highly  disreputable.  If  car- 
ried on  habitually  it  seriously  affects  a man’s  stand- 


so  far  as  it  is  known;  and  he  who  takes  a color- 
ed mistress — with  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions 
— loses  caste  at  once.  You  will  say  that  one  excep- 
tion should  damn  our  whole  country.  How  much 
less  criminal  is  it  to  take  a white  mistress!  In  your 
eyes  it  should  be  at  least  an  equal  offence.  Yet  look 
around  you  at  home,  from  the  cottage  to  ihe  throne, 
and  count  how  mauy  mistresses  are  kept  in  unblush- 
ing notoriety,  without  any  loss  of  caste.  Such  cases 
aye  almost  unknown  here,  and  down  even  to  the  low- 
est walks  of  life  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal  to  a 
man’s  position  and  prospects  to  keep  a mistress  open- 
ly, whether  white  or  black.  What  Miss  Martineau 
relates  of  a young  man’s  purchasing  a colored  con- 
cubine from  a lady  and  avowing  his  designs,  is  too 
absurd  even  for  contradiction.  No  person  would 
dare  to  allude  to  such  a subject  in  such  a manner  to 
any  decent  female  in  this  country.  If  he  did,  he 
would  be  lynched — doubtless  with  your  approbation. 

After  all,  however,  the  number  of  the  mixed 
breed  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  black  is  infinitely 
small,  and  out  of  the  towns  next  to  nothing.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  African  race  has  been 
among  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that  those  of 
the  mixed  breed  continually  intermarry — often  rear- 
ing large  families — it  is  a decided  proof  of  our  con-' 
tineuce  that  so  few  comparatively  are  to  be  found. 
Qur  misfortunes  are  two-fold.  From  the  prolific 
propagation  of  those  mongrels  among  themselves, 
we  are  liable  to  be  charged  by  tourists  with  delin- 
quencies where  none  have  been  committed,  while 
where  one  has  been,  it  cannot  be  concealed.  Color 
marks  indelibly  the  otl'enoe,  and  reveals  it  to  every 
eye.  Conceive  that,  even  in  your  virtuous  and  po- 
lished country,  if  every  bastard  through  all  the  cir- 
cles of  your  social  system  was  thus  branded  by  na- 
ture and  known  to  all,  what  shocking  developments 
might  there  not  be?  How  little  indignation  might 
your  saints  have  to  spare  for  the  licentiousness  of 
the  slave  region.  But  1 think  I may  justly  conclude, 
after  all  the  scandalous  charges  which  tea-table 
gossip  and  long-gowned  hypocrisy  have  brought 
against  the  slaveholders,  that  a people  whose  men  are 
proverbially  brave,  intellectual,  and  hospitable,  and 
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whose  women  are  unaffectedly  chaste,  devoted  to 
domestic  life  and  happy  in  it,  can  neither  be  degrad- 
ed nor  demoralized,  whatever  their  institutions  may 
be.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  our  system  of  sla- 
very contributes  largely  to  the  developement  and 
culture  of  these  high  and  noble  qualities. 

In  a commercial  point  of  view — which  I will  not 
omit — slavery  presents  some  difficulties.  As  a ge- 
neral rule,  I agree  it  must  be  admitted,  that  free  la- 
bor is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  It  is  a fallacy  to 
suppose  that  ours  is  unpaid,  labor.  The  slave  himself 
must  be  paid  for,  and  thus  his  labor  is  all  purchased 
at  once,  and  for  no  trifling  sum.  His  price  was  in 
the  first  place  paid  mostly  to  your  countrymen,  and 
assisted  in  building  up  some  of  those  colossal  Eng- 
lish fortunes  since  illustrated  by  patents  of  nobility, 
and  splendid  piles  of  architecture,  stained  and  ce- 
mented, if  you  like  the  expression,  with  the  blood  of 
kidnapped  innocents;  but  loaded  with  no  heavier 
curse  than  abulition’and  its  begotten  fanaticisms  have 
brought  upon  your  land — some  of  them  fulfilled, 
some  yet  to  be.  But  besides  the  first  cost  of  the  slave, 
he  must  be  fed  and  clothed;  well  fed  and  well  cloth- 
ed, if  not  for  humanity’s  sake,  that  he  may  do  good 
work,  retain  health  and  life,  and  rear  a family  to 
supply  his  place.  When  old  or  sick,  he  is  a clear  ex- 
pense, and  so  is  the  helpless  portion  of  his  family. — 
No  poor  law  provides  for  him  when  unable  to  work, 
or  bring  up  his  children  for  our  service  when  we 
need  them.  These  are  all  heavy  charges  on  siave 
labor.  Hence,  in  all  countries  where  the  denseness 
of  the  population  has  reduced  it  to  a matter  of  per- 
fect certainty  that  labor  can  be  obtained  whenever 
wanted,  and  the  laborer  be  forced  by  sheer  necessity 
to  hire  lor  the  small  pittance  that  will  keep  soul  and 
body  together  and  rags  upon  hisback  while  in  actual 
employment,  dependent  at  all  other  times  on  alms 
or  poor  rates;  in  all  such  countries  it  is  found  chea- 
per to  pay  this  pittance  than  to  clothe,  feed,  nurse, 
support  through  childhood  and  pension  in  old  age,  a 
race  of  slaves.  Indeed,  ttie  advantage  is  so  great  as 
speedily  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  value  of 
the  slave.  And  1 iiave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  I could  cultivate  my  lands  on  these  terms  I would 
without  a word, resign  my  slaves,  provided  they  could 
be  properly  disposed  of.  But  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther free  or  slave  labor  is  cheapest  to  us  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  time,  situated  as  we  are.  And  it  is  decid- 
ed at  once  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves 
of  any  other  than  slave  labor.  We  neither  have  nor 
can  we  ptocure  other  labor  to  any  extent,  or  on  any- 
thing like  ttie  terms  mentioned.  We  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  our  dear  laLor,  under  the 
consoling  reflection  that  what  is  lost  to  us,  is  gained 
lo*huinanily ; and  that  inasmuch  as  our  slave  costs  us 
more  than  your  free  man  costs  you,  by  so  much  is  he 
better  off.  You  will  promptly  say,  emancipate  your 
slaves,  and  then  you  will  have  free  labor  on  suitable 
terms.  That  might  be  if  there  were  five  hundred 
where  there  is  now  one,  and  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  as  densely  populated  as 
your  island.  But  until  that  comes  to  pass  no  labor 
can  be  procured  iu  America  on  the  terms  you  have 
it. 

While  I thus  freely  admit  that  to  the  individual 
proprietor  slave  labor  is  dearer  than  free,  I do  not 
mean  to  admit  it  as  equally  clear  that  it  is  dearer  to 
the  community  and  to  the  state.  Though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ttie  slave  is  a far  greater  consumer  than 
your  laborer  the  year  round,  yet  your_pauper  system 
is  costly  and  wasteful.  Supported  by  your  commu- 
nity at  large,  it  is  not  administered  by  your  hired 
agents  witti  that  interested  care  aud  economy — not 
to  speak  of  humanity — which  mark  the  management 
of  ours  by  eacii  proprietor  for  his  non-effectives,  and 
is  both  uioie  expensive  to  those  who  pay,  and  less 
beneficial  to  those  who  receive  its  bounties.  Besides 
this,  slavery  is  rapidly  filling  up  our  country  with  a 
hardy  and  'healthy  race  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  productions,  and  conlernng  signal  poll 
deal  and  social  advantages  on  us  as  a people,  to 
which  I have  already  refeired. 

1 have  yet  to  reply  to  the  main  ground  on  which 
you  and  your  coadjutors  rely  for  Hie  overthrow  of 
our  system  of  slavery.  Failing  in  all  your  attempts 
to  prove  that  it  is  sinful  m its  nature,  immoral  in  its 
effects,  a political  evil,  and  profiiless  to  those  who 
maintain  it,  you  appeal  to  ttie  sympathies  of  man- 
kind, and  attempt  the  rouse  to  world  against  us  by  the 
most  shocking  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  You 
begin  by  a vehement  denunciation  ol  “ttie  irrespon- 
sible power  of  one  man  over  his  fellow  men.”  The 
question  of  ttie  responsibility  ot  power  is  a vast  one. 
It  is  the  great  political  question  of  modern  times. — 
Whole  nations  divide  off'  upon  it  and  establish  differ- 
ent  fundamental  systems  of  government.  That  “re- 
sponsibility,” which  to  one  set  ol  millions  seems 
amply  sufficient  to  check  the  government  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  they  devote  their  lives  and  fqrtunes, 
appears  to  another  3et  of  millions  a mere  mockery 


of  restraint.  And  accordingly  as  the  opinions  of 
these  millions  differ,  they  honor  each  other  with  the 
epithets  of  “serfs”  or  “anarchists.”  It  is  ridiculous 
to  introduce  such  an  idea  as  this  into  the  discussion 
a mere  domestic  institution.  Buf  since  you  have  in- 
troduced it,  I deny  that  the  power  of  the  slaveholder 
iri  America  is  “irresponsible.”  He  is  responsible  to 
God.  He  is  responsible  to  the  world — a responsi- 
bility which  abolitionists  do  not  intend  to  allow  him 
to  evade — and  in  acknowledgment  of  which  I write 
you  this  letter.  He  is  responsible  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  laws  under  which  he 
enjoys  his  civil  rights.  Those  laws  do  not  permit 
him  to  kill,  to  maim,  or  to  punish  beyond  certain  li- 
mits, or  to  overtask,  or  to  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe 
his  slave.  In  short,  they  forbid  him  to  be  tyranni- 
cal or  cruel.  If  any  of  these  laws  have  grown  ob- 
solete, it  is  because  they  are  so  seldom  violated  that 
they  are  forgotten.  You  have  disinterred  one  of  them 
from  a compilation  by  some  Judge  Stroud,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  stigmatise  its  inadequate  penalties  for 
killing,  maiming,  &c.  Your  object  appears  to  be, 
you  can  have  no  other — to  produce  the  impression 
that  it  must  be  often  violated  on  account  of  its  in- 
sufficiency. You  say  as  much,  and  that  it  marks  our 
estimate  of  the  slave.  You  forget  to  state  that  this 
law  was  enacted  by  Englishmen,  and  only  indicates 
their  opinion  of  the  reparation  due  to  these  offences. 
Ours  is  proved  by  the  fact,  though  perhaps  unknown 
to  Judge  Stroud  or  yourself,  that  we  have  essential- 
ly altered  this  law;  and  the  murder  “of  a slave  has 
for  many  years  been  punishable  with  death  in  this 
state.  And  so  it  is,  I believe,  in  most  or  all  the  slave 
states.  You  seem  well  aware,  however,  that  laws 
have  been  recently  passed  in  ail  these  states  making 
it  penal  to  teach  slaves  to  read.  Do  you  kuow  what 
occasioned  their  passage,  and  renders  their  stringent 
enforcement  necessary.  I can  tell  you.  It  was  the 
abolition  agitation.  If  the  slave  is  not  allowed  to 
read  his  Bible,  the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists; 
for  they  stand  prepared  to  furnish  him  with  a key  to 
it,  which  would  make  it,  not  a book  of  hope  and 
love  and  peace,  but  of  despair,  hatred,  and  blood; 
which  would  convert  the  reader,  r.ot  into  a Christian, 
but  a demon.  To  preserve  him  from  such  a horrid 
destiny,  it  is  a sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  slaves, 
not  less  than  to  ourselves,  to  interpose  the  most  de 
cisive  means.  If  the  Catholics  deem  it  wrong  to 
trust  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of  ignorance,  shall  we  ] 
be  excommunicated  because  we  will  not  give  and  with  ' 
it  the  corrupt  and  fatal  commentaries  of  the  aboli-  • 
lionists,  to  our  slaves?  Allow  our  slaves  to  read  your  1 
pamphlets,  stimulating  them  to  cut  our  throats!  Can 
you  believe  us  to  be  such  unspeakable  fools? 

I do  not  know  tha,t  I can  subscribe  in  full  to  the 
sentiment  so  often  quoted  by  the  aboliLionisls,  and  j 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  letter  to  me:  “Homo  sum  et 
nihil  humanum  a me  alienum  puto,”  as  translated  and 
practically  illustrated  by  them.  Such  a doctrine  | 
would  give  wide  authority  to  everyone,  for  the  most  i 
dangerous  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  others, 
it  will  do  in  poetry — perhaps  in  some  sorts  of  philo- 
sophy— but  the  attempt  to  make  it  a household  max-  j 
im,  and  introduce  it  into  the  daily  walks  of  life,  has 
caused  many  an  “Homo”  a broken  crown;  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  do  it.  Still,  though  a slave- 
holder, I freely  acknowledge  my  obligations  as  a 
man;  and  that  I am  bound  to  treat  humanely  the 
fellow  creatures  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  my 
charge.  1 feel  therefore  somewhat  sensitive  .under 
the  accusation  of  cruelty,  and  disposed  to  defend  j 
myself  and  fellow  slaveholders  against  it.  It  is  cer-  j 
tain ly  the  interest  of  all,  and  I am  convinced  that  it  I 
is  also  the  desire  of  every  one  of  us,  to  treat  our 
slaves  with  proper  kindness.  It  is  necessary  to  our 
deriving  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  them. — 
Of  this  we  are  all  satisfied.  And  you  snatch  from 
us  the  only  consolation  we  Americans  could  derive 
from  the  opprobrious  imputation  of  being  wholly  de- 
voted to  making  money,  which  your  disinterested 
and  gold-despising  countrymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us, 
when  you  neverllieless  declare  that  we  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  it  for  the  pleasure  of  being  inhuman.  You 
remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  never  get  over  the 
idea  that  self-interest  would  insure  kind  treatment  to 
slaves,  until  you  told  him  your  wolul  stories  of  the 
middle  passage.  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  erred,  under  your  tuition,  in  not  perceiv- 
ing the  difference  between  a temporary  and  perma- 
nent ownership  of  them.  Slaveholders  are  no  more 
perfect  than  other  men.  They  have  passions.  Some 
of  them,  as  you  may  suppose,  do  not  at  all  times 
restrain  them.  Neither  do  husbands,  parents,  and 
friends.  A ml  in  each  of  these  relations,  as  serious 
sufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  unbontrolied  pas- 
sions as  ever  does  in  that  ol  master  and  slave,  and 
with  as  little  chance  of  indemnity.  Yet  you  would 
not  on  that  account  break  them  up.  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  our  slaveholders  are  as  kind 
masters,  as  men  usually  are  kind  husbands,  parents, 


and  friends— as  a general  rule,  kinder.  A bad  mas- 
ter — he  who  overworks  his  slaves,  provides  ill  for 
them,  or  treats  them  with  undue  severity — loses  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  he  would  for  the  violation  of  any  of  his 
social  and  roost  of  his  moral  obligations.  What  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  management  would  be,  is  a prob- 
lem hard  to  solve.  From  the  commencement  of 
slavery  in  this  country,  this  subject  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  all  slaveholders,  as  much  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  condition  of  mankind  has  those 
of  the  most  ardent  philanthropists;  and  the  greatest 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  system  has  been  ef- 
fected. You  yourself  acknowledge  that  in  the  early 
part  of  your  career  you*  were  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  least 
those  engaged  in  it  should  so  mitigate  its  evils  as  to 
destroy  the  force  of  your  arguments  and  facts.  The 
improvement  you  then  dreaded  has  gone  on  steadily 
here,  and  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  in  the 
slave  trade  but  for  the  measures  adopted  to  suppress 
it. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  not  only  annoyed,  but 
generally  greatly  embarrassed  in  this  matter,  by  the 
abolitionists.  We  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  . 
some  privileges;  we  have  been  debarred  from  grant- 
ing new  ones.  In  the  face'of  discussion,  which  aims 
at  loosening  all  ties  between  master  and  slave,  we 
have  in  some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts  to  at- 
tach them  to  us  and  control  them  through  their  af- 
fections and  pride.  We  have  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  the  power  of  fear.  We  must  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them  assert  and  maintain  strict  mastery, 
and  impress  it  on  them  that  they  are  slaves.  This 
is  painful  to  us,  and  certainly  no  present  advantage 
to  them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
abolition  agitation.  We  are  determined  to  continue 
masters,  and  to  do  so  we  have  to  draw  the  rein  tight- 
er and  tighter  day  by  day  to  be  assured  that  we  keep 
them  in  complete  check.  How  far  this  process  will 
go  on,  depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the  abolitionists. 
When  they  desist  we  can  relax.  We  may  not  before. 

I do  not  by  all  this  mean  to  say  that  we  are  in  a state 
of  actual  alarm  and  fear  of  our  slaves;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  we  should  be  ineffably  stupid 
not  to  increase  our  vigilance  and  strengthen  our 
hands.  You  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  your  labors. 

I speak  freely  and  candid iy-^-not  as  a colonist  who, 
though  a slaveholder  has  a master;  but  as  a free 
white  man,  holding  under  God,  and  resolved  to  hold, 
my  fate  in  my  own  hands;  and  I assure  you  that  my 
sentiments  and  feelings  and  determinations  are  those 
of  every  slaveholder  in  this  countiy. 

The  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  abolitionists, 
aided  by  the  invention  of  runaway  slaves — in  which 
faculty,  so  far  as  improvising  falsehood  goes,  the 
African  race  is  without  rival — have  succeeded  in 
shocking  the  world  with  a small  number  of  pretend- 
ed instances  of  our  barbarity.  The  only  wonder  is 
that,  considering  the  extent  of  our  country,  the  va- 
riety of  our  population,  its  fluctuating  character,  and 
the  publicity  of  all  our  transactions,  the  number  of 
cases  collected  is  so  small.  It  speaks  well  for  us.  Yet  of 
these,  many  are  false,  all  highly  colored,  some  occur- 
ring half  a century,  most  of  them  many  years  ago; 
and  no  doubt  a large  proportion  of  Ihem  perpetrated 
by  foreigners.  With  a lew  rare  exceptions,  the  em- 
igrant Scutch  and  English  are  the  worst  masters 
among  us,  and  next  to  them  our  northern  fellow  ci- 
tizens. Slaveholders  born  and  bred  here  are  always 
more  humane  to  slaves,  and  those  who  have  grown 
up  to  a large  inheritance  of  them,  the  most  so  of  any 
- — showing  clearly,  that  the  effect  of  the  system  is  to 
foster  kindly  feelings.  I do  not.  mean  so  much  to 
impute  innate  inhumanity  to  foreigners,  as  to  show 
that  they  come  here  with  false  notions  of  the  treat- 
ment usual  and  necessary  for  slaves,  and  that  newly 
acquired  power  here,  as  every  where  else,  is  apt  to  ba 
absused.  I cannot  enter  into  a detailed  examination 
of  the  cases  stated  by  the  abolitionists.  It  would  be  dis- 
gusting and  of  little  avail.  I know  nothing  of  them. 

1 have  seen  nothing  like  them,  though  born  and  bred 
here,  and  have  rarely  heard  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  them.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I think 
most  of  your  facts  must  have  been  drawn  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  undoubtedly  slaves  were  treated 
much  more  harshly  than  with  us.  This  was  owing 
to  a variety  of  causes,  which  might,  if  necessary, 
be  stated.  One  was,  that  they  had  at  first  to  deal 
more  extensively  with  barbarians  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa;  another,  and  a leading  one,  the  absen- 
teeism of  proprietors.  Agents  are  always  more  un- 
feeling than  owners,  whether  placed  over  West  In- 
dia on  American  slaves,  or  Irish  tenantry.  We  feel 
this  ev  il  greatly  even  here.  You  describe  the  use  of 
thumb  screws  as  one  mode  of  punishment  among  us. 

I doubt  if  a thumb  screw  can  be  found  in  America. 

I never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in  this  country.  Stocks 
are  rarely  used  by  private  individuals,  and  confine- 
ment still  more  seldom,  though  both  are  common 
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punishments  for  whites,  all  the  world  over.  I think 
they  should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  with 
slaves,  as  substitutes  for  flogging,  which  I consider 
the  most  injurious  and  least  efficacious  modo  of  pun- 
ishing them  lor  serious  offences.  It  is  not  degrad- 
ing, and  unless  excessive  occasions  little  pain.  You 
may  be  a little  astonished^ after  all  the  flourishes 
that  have  been  made  about  “cart  whips,”  &c.,  when 
I say  flogging  is  not  the  most  degrading  punishment 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  so  to  a white  man  in  most 
countries,  but  how  is  it  to  the  white  boy?  That  ne- 
cessary coadjutor  of  the  school-master  the  “birch” 
is  never  thought  to  have  rendered  infamous  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  pedagogue  ire;  nor  did  Solomon 
in  his  wisdom  dream  that  he  was  counseling  parents 
to  debase  their  offspring,  when  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  Pardon  me  for 
recurring  to  the  now  exploded  ethics  af  the  Bible. 
Custom,  which,  you  will  perhaps  agree,  makes  most 
things  in  this  world  good  or  evil , has  removed  all  in- 
famy, from  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to  the  slave. 
Your  blood  boils  at  the  recital  of  stripes  inflicted  on 
a man;  and  you  think  you  should  be  frenzied  to  see 
your  own  child  flogged.  Yet  see  how  completely 
this  is  ideal,  arising  from  the  fashions  of  society. — 


NO.  3. 

Physical  and  moral  condition  of  southern  slaves  compar- 
ed with  English  laborers ■ Schemes  of  abolition — 
“moral  suasion ”■ — force — competition  of  free  labor. 
Thegrand  upshot  of  West  India  emancipation. 
Perhaps  a tew  general  facts  will  best  illustrate 
the  treatment  this  race  receives  at  our  hands,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  it  increases  at  least  as  rapidly  as 
the  white.  I believe  it  is  an  established  principle, 
that  population  thrives  in  proportion  to  its  comforts. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  people  are  not 
recruited  by  immigration  from  abroad  as  the  whites 
are,  and  that  they  are  usually  settled  on  our  richest 
and  least  healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their  equal  com- 
parative increase  and  greater  longevity,  outweighs  a 
thousand  abolition  falsehoods,  in  favor  of  the  le- 
niency and  providence  of  our  management  of  them. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  there  are  incomparably  few- 
er cases  of  insanity  and  suicide  among  them  than 
among  the  whites.  The  fact  is,  that  among  the 
slaves  of  the  African  race  these  things  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  However  frequently  suicide  may 
have  been  among  those  brought  from  Africa,  I can 
say  that  in  my  time  l cannot  remember  to  have 
known  or  heard  of  a single  instance  of  deliberate 


You  doubtless  submitted  to  the  rod  yourself,  in  other  j self-destruction,  and  but  one  of  suicide  at  all.  As 


years,  when  the  smart  was  perhaps  as  severe  as  it 
would  be  now:  and  you  have  never  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  revenging  yourself  on  the  preceptor  who  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  “irresponsible  power”  thought 
proper  to  chastise  your  son.  So  it  is  with  the  negro, 
and  the  negro  father. 

As  to  chains  and  irons,  they  are  rarely  used;  never 


to  insanity,  I have  seen  but  one  permanent  case  of 
it,  and  that  twenty  years  ago.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  among  three  millions  of  people  there  must  be 
some  insane  and  some  suicides;  but  I will  venture  to 
say  that  more  cases  of  both  occur  annually  among 
every  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  than  among  all  our  slaves.  Can  it  be  possi- 


I believe  except  in  cases  of  running  away.  Youl  ^lc,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that  state  of  abject  mi 
must  admit  that  if  we  pretend  to  own  slaves  they  ; S®JT>  ponded  by  constant  injuries,  outraged  in  their 
must  not  be  permitted  to  abscond  whenever  they  see  j a flections  and  worn  down  with  hardships,  which  the 
fit;  and  that  if  nothing  else  will  prevent  it  these  * ~~J  ‘ ~~A 


means  must  be  resorted  to.  See  the  inhumanity  ne- 
cessarily arising  from  slavery,  you  will  exclaim. — 
Are  such  restraints  imposed  on  no  other  class  of  peo- 
ple giving  no  more  offence?  Look  to  your  army  and 


abolitionists  depict,  and  so  many  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  persons  religiously  believe? 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  nothing  can  be  more 
untrue  than  the  inferences  drawn  from  what  is  so 


navy.  If  your  seamen,  impressed  from  their  peace- ! constantly  harped  on  by  abolitionists.  Some  pain- 
ful occupations,  and  your  soldiers,  recruited  at  the  gin  | ful  instances  perhaps  may  occur.  Very  few  that 
shops — both  of  them  as  much  kidnapped  as  the  most ; can  be  prevented,  it  is  and  always  has  been  an  ob- 
unsuspecting  victim  of  the  slave  trade,  and  doomed  ject  of  prime  consideration  with  our  slaveholders  to 
to  a far  more  wretched  fate — if  these  men  manifest  • keep  families  together.  Negroes  are  themselves 

a propensity  to  desert,  the  heaviest  manacles  are  j both  perverse  and  comparatively  indifferent  about 

their  mildest  punishment.  It  is  most  commonly  death,  j this  matter.  It  is  a singular  trail,  that  they  almost 
after  summary  trial.  Bui  armies  and  navies  you  say  J invariably  prefer, forming  connexions  with  slaves 
are  indispensable,  and  must  be  kept  up  at  every  sac- j belonging  to  other  masters,  and  atsome  distance, 
l'ifice.  1 answer  that  they  ars  no  more  indispensa-  j It  is  therefore  impossible  to  prevent  separations 
ble  than  slavery  is  to  us — and  to  you;  for  you  have  j sometimes,  by  the  removal  of  one  owner,  his  death, 

enough  of  it  in  your  country,  though  the  form  arid  | or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property.  In  all 

name  differ  from  ours.  Depend  upon  it  that  many  such  cases,  however,  every  reasonable  effort  is  made 


things,  and  in  regard  to  our  slaves,  most  things  which 
appear  revolting  at  a distance,  and  to  slight  reflec- 
tion, would  on  a nearer  view  and  impartial  compa- 
rison with  the  customs  and  conductor  the  rest  ef 
mankind,  strike  you  in  a very  different  light.  Re- 
member that  on  our  estates  we  dispense  with  the 
whole  machinery  of  public  police  and  public  courts 
of  justice.  Thus  we  try,  decide,  and  execute  the 
sentences,  in  thousands  of  cases,  which  in  other 
countries  would  go  into  the  courts.  Hence  most  of 
the  acts  of  our  alleged  cruelty,  which  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.  Whether  our  patriarchal  mode 
of  administering  justice  is  less  humane  than  the 
assizes  can  only  be  determined  by  careful  inquiry 
and  comparison.  But  this  is  never  done  by  the  abo- 
litionists. All  our  punishments  are  the  outrages  of 
“irresponsible  power.”  [f  a man  steals  a pig  in 
England  he  is  transported — torn  from  wife,  children, 
parents,  and  sent  to  the  Antipodes,  infamous,  and  an 
outcast  forever,  though  perhaps  he  took  from  the  su- 
perabundance of  his  neighbor  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
famishing  little  ones.  If  one  of  our  well  led  negroes, 
merely  lor  the  sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals  a pig,  he 
gets  perhaps  forty  stripes.  11  one  of  your  cottagers 
breaks  into  another’s  house,  he  is  hung  for  burglary. 
If  a slave  does  the  same  here,  a few  lashes,  or  per- 
haps a few  hours  in  the  stocks,  settles  the  matter. — 
Are  our  courts  or  yours  the  most  humane?  If  sla- 
very were  not  in  question  you  would  doubtless  say 
ours  is  mistaken  lenity.  Perhaps  itr  ollen  is;  and 
slaves  too  slightly  dealt  with  sometimes  grow  daring. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  and  almost  always  in 
consequence  of  excessive  indulgence,  an  individual 
rebels.  This  is  the  highest  crime  he  can  commit. — 
It  is  treason.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole 
system.  His  life  is  justly  forfeited,  though  it  is  ne- 
ver intentionally  taken,  unless  after  trial  in  our  pub- 
lic courts.  Sometimes,  however,  in  capturing,  or  in 
self-defence,  he  is  unfortunately  killed.  A legal  in- 
vestigation always  follows.  But,  terminate  as  it 
may,  the  abolitionists  raise  a hue  and  cry,  and  ano- 
ther “shocking  case”  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of 
the  world  by  tender  hearted  male  and  female  phi- 
lanthropists, whp  would  have  thought  all  right,  had 
the  master’s  throat  been  cut,  and  would  have  tri- 
umphed in  it. 


to  keep  the  parties  together,  if  they  desire  it.  And 
the  negroes  forming  these  connexions,  knowing  the 
chances  of  their  premature  dissolution,  rarely  com- 
plain more  than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  strokes 
of  late.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a negro  prefers 
to  give  up  his  family,  rather  than  separate  from  his 
master.  I have  known  such  instances.  As  to  wil- 
fully selling  off  a husband  or  wife  or  child,  I believe 
it  is  rarely,  very  rarely  done,  except  when  some  of- 
fence has  been  committed  demanding  “transporia- 
tion.”  At  sales  of  estates  and  even  at  sheriffs’ 
sales,  they  are  always,  if  possible,  sold  in  families. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  migratory  char- 
acter of  our  population,  I believe  there  are  more 
families  among  our  slaves,  who  have  lived  and  died 
together  without  losing  a single  member  from  their 
circle,  except  by  the  process  of  nature,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  constant,  uninterrupted  communion, 
than  have  flourished  in  the  same  space  of  time  and 
among  the  same  number  of  civilized  people  in  mo- 
dern times.  And  to  sum  up  all,  if  pleasure  is  cor- 
rectly defined  to  be  the  absence  of  pain — which  so 
far  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  concerned,  is 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition — 1 believe  our  slaves 
are  the  happiest  threp  millions  of  human  beings  on 
whom  the  sun  shines.  Into  their  Eden  is  coming 
Satan  in  the  guise  of  an  abolitionist. 

As  regards  their  religious  condition,  it  is  well 
known  that  a majority  of  the  communicants  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  of  the  south  are  co- 
lored. Almost  every  where  they  have  precisely  the 
same  opportunities  of  attending  worship  that  the 
whiles  have,  and  besides,  special  occasions  for  them- 
selves exclusively,  which  they  prefer.  In  many 
places  not  so  accessible  to  clergymen;  in  ordinary, 
missionaries  are  sent,  and  mainly  supported  by  their 
masters,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  slaves. 
There  are  none  1 imagine  who  may  not,  if  they  like, 
hear  the  gospel  preached  at  least  one  a m -|ith — most 
of  them  twice  a month,  and  very  many  every  week. 
In  our  thinly  settled  country  the  whites  fare  no  bet- 
ter. But  in  addition  to  this,  on  the  plantations  of 
any  size  the  slaves  who  have  joined  the  church  are 
formed  into  a class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed 
one  of  their  number,  acting  as  deacon  or  leader, 
| who  is  also  sometimes  a licensed  preacher.  This 


class  assembles  for  religious  exercises  weekly,  semi- 
weekly, or  oftener,  if  the  members  choose.  In  some 
parts  also  Sunday  schools  for  blacks  are  established, 
and  bible  classes  are  orally  instructed  by  discreet 
and  pious  persons.  • Now  where  will  you  find  a la- 
boring population  possessed  of  greater  religious  ad- 
vantages than  these?  Not  in  London,  I am  sure, 
where  it  is  known  that  your  churches,  chapels  anil 
religious  meeting  houses,  of  all  sorts,  cannot  con- 
tain one  half  of  the  inhabitants. 

1 have  admitted,  without  hesitation,  what  it  would 
be  untrue  and  profitless  to  deny,  that  the  slaveholder 
is  responsible  to  the  world  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  his  fellow-beings  whom  God  placed  in  hi3 
hands.  I think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  you  to  ad- 
mit, what  is  equally  undeniable,  that  every  man  in 
independent  circumstances,  all  the  world  over,  and 
every  government,  is  to  the  same  extent  responsible 
to  the  whole  human  family,  for  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  laburing  classes  in  their  own  country  and 
around  them,  wherever  they  may  be  placed,  to 
whom  God  has  denied  the  advantages  he  has  given 
themselves.  If  so,  it  would  naturally  seem  the  duty 
of  true  humanity  and  rational  philanthropy  to  de- 
vote their  time  and  labor,  their  thoughts,  writings 
and  charity,  first  to  the  objects  placed  as  it  were  un- 
der their  own  immediate  charge.  And  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a clear  evasion  and  si.iful  neglect  of  this 
cardinal  duly,  to  pass  from  those  whose  destitute 
situation  they  can  plainly  see,  minutely  examine, and 
efficiently  relieve,  to  enquire  after  the  condition  of 
others  in  no  way  entrusted  to  their  care,  to  exagge- 
rate evils  of  which  they  cannot  be  cognizant,  to  ex- 
pand all  their  sympathies  and  exhaust  all  their  ener- 
gies on  these  remote  objects  of  their  unnatural,  not 
to  say  dangerous,  benevolence;  and  finally,  to  ca- 
lumniate, denounce  & endeavor  to  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  world  against  their  unoffending  fellow 
creatures  for  not  hastening  under  their  dictation  to 
redress  wrongs  which  are  stoutly  and  truthfully  de- 
nied, while  they  themselves  go  but  little  farther  in 
alleviating  those  chargeable  on  them  than  openly 
and  unblushingly  to  acknowledge  them.  There 
may  be  indeed  a sort  of  merit  in  doing  so  much  as  to 
make  an  acknowledgement,  but  it  must  be  very  mo- 
dest if  it  expects  appreciation. 

Now  I affirm  that  in  Great  Britain  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  of  your  own  race  and  color,  not  on- 
ly your  fellow  beings,  but  your  fellow  citizens,  are 
more  miserable  and  degraded,  morally  and  physical- 
ly, then  our  slaves;  to  be  elevated  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  whom,  would  be  to  these  your  fellow  citi- 
zens a most  glorious  act  of  emancipation.  And  I also 
affirm,  that  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  of  our  old- 
er free  states  would  not  be  in  a much  more  enviable 
condition  but  for  our  slavery.  One  of  their  own 
senators  has  declared  in  the  United  States  senate, 
“that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  New 
England  to  a howling  wilderness.”  And  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a system  by 
which  the  slave  slates  are  plundered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  states  which  do  not  tolerate  slavery. 

To  prove  what  I say  of  Great  Britain  lo  be  true, 

I make  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  house  of  commons.  lean 
make  but  few  and  short  ones.  But  similar  quota- 
tions might  be  made  to  any  extent,  and  I defy  you  to 
deny  that  these  specimens  exhibit  the  real  condition 
of  your  operatives  in  every  branch  of  your  indus- 
try. There  is  a course  of  variety  in  their  suffer- 
ings. But  the  same  incredible  amount  of  toil, 
frightful  destitution,  and  utter  want  of  morals,  cha- 
racterise the  lot  of  every  class  of  them. 

Collieries.  “1  wish  to  call  the  at'ention  of  the 
board  to  the  pits  about  Brampton.  The  seams  are 
so  thin  that  several  of  them  have  only  two  feet 
head  way  to  all  the  working.  They  are  worked 
altogether  by  boys  from  8 to  12  years  of  age,  on  all- 
fours,  with  a dog-belt  and  chain.  The  passages  be- 
ing neither  ironed  nor  wooded  and  often  an  inch  or 
two  thick  with  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes’  pit  these  poor 
boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with  one  cwt.  of  coal 
or  slack  60  times  a day  60  yards,  and  the  empty 
barrows  back,  without  once  straightening  their 
backs,  unless  they  choose  to  stand  under  the  shaft 
and  run  the  risk  of  having  their  heads  broken  by  a 
falling  coal.” — Rep.  on  Mines,  1842,  p.  71.  “In 
Shropshire  the  seams  are  no  more  than  18  or  20  in- 
ches.”— Ibid,  p.  67.  “At  the  Booth  pit,”  says  Mr. 
Scriven,  “1  walked,  rode  and  crept  1800  yards  to 
one  of  the  nearest  laces.” — Ibid.  “Gbokedamp,” 
“Firedam,”  “Wild  fire, “Sulphur”  and  “Water” 
at  all  times  menaced  instant  death  to  the  laborers  in 
these  mines.”  ’■‘Robert  North,  aged  16:  Went  into 
the  pit  at  7 years  of  age,  to  fill  up  skips.  I drew 
about  12  months.  When  I drew  by  the  girdle  and 
chain  my  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down. 
1 durst  not  say  anything,  it  we  said  anything  the  but- 
ty, and  the  revee  who  works  under  him,  would  take 
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a stick  and  beat  us.” — Ibid.  “The  usual  punishment 
for  theft  is  to  place  the  culprit’s  head  between  the 
legs  of  one  of  the  biggest  boys,  and  each  boy  in  the 
pit — sometimes  there  are  . 20 — inflicts  12  lashes  on 
the  back  and  rump  with  a cat.” — Ibid.  ‘-Instances 
occur  in  which  children  are  taken  into  these  mines 
to  work  as  early  as  4 years  of  age,  sometimes  at  5, 
not  unfreqnenlly  at  6 and  7,  while  from  8 to  9 is  the 
ordinary  age  at  which  these  employments  com- 
mence.”— Ibid.  The  wages  paid  at  these  mines  is 
from  $2  50  to  $7  50  per  month  for  laborers,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  ability  and  out  of  this,  they  must  sup- 
port themselves.  They  work  12  hours  a day. — Ibid. 

In  Calico  printing.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  all  the  districts  for  children  5 or  6 years  old  to 
be  kept  14  to  16  hours  consecutively.” — Rep.  on 
Children,  1842,  p.  59. 

1 could  furnish  extracts  similar  to  these  in  regard 
to  every  branch  of  your  manufactures,  but  I will 
not  multiply  them.  Every  body  knows  that  your 
operatives  habitually  labor  from  12  to  16  hours, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  the  men  occasionally 
20  hours  per  day.  In  lace. making  says  the  last 
quoted  report,  children  sometimes  commence  work 
at  2 years  of  age. 

Destitution.  It  is  stated  by  your  commissioners 
that  40,000  persons  in  Liverpool,  and  15,000  in  .Man- 
chester, live  in  cellars;  while  22,000  in  England 
pass  the  night  in  barns,  tents  or  the  open  air  “There 
have  been  found  such  occurrences  as  7,  8 and  10 
persons  in  one  cottage.  I cannot  say  for  one  day, 
but  for  whole  days,  without  a morsel  of  food.  They 
have  remained  on  their  beds  of  straw  for  two  suc- 
cessive days,  under  the  impression  that  in  a recum- 
bent posture  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  less  felt.” 
Lord  Brougham's  speech,  llth  July , 1842.  A volume 
of  frightful  scenes  might  be  quoted  to  corroborate 
the  inferences  to  be  necessarily  drawn  from  the  facts 
here  staled.  1 will  not  add  more,  but  pass  on  to  the 
important  inquiry  as  to 

Morals  and  education — “ Elizabeth  Barrett,  aged  14, 
I always  work  without  stockings,  shoes  or  trowsers. 
I wear  nothing  but  a shift.  I have  to  go  up  to  the 
headings  with  the  men.  They  are  all  naked  there.  I 
am  got  use  to  that.”  Report  on  Mines.  “As  to  illi- 
cit sexual  intercourse  it  seems  to  prevail  universal- 
ly arid  from  an  early  period  of  life.  “The  evidence 
might  have  been  doubted  which  attest  the  early 
commencement  of  sexual  and  promiscuous  among 
boys  and  girls.”  “A  lower  condition  of  morals  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  could  not  I think  be 
found.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  are  many 
more  prominent  vices  among  them,  but  that  moral 
feelings  and  sentiments  do  not  exist.  They  have  no 
morals.'’'1  “Their  appearance,  manners  and  moral 
natures — so  far  as  the  word  moral  can  be  applied  to 
them — are  in  accordance  with  their  half  civilized 
condition — Rep.  on  Children.  “More  than  half  a 
dozen  instances  occurred  in  Manchester,  where  a 
man,  his  wife  and  his  wife’s  grown  up  sister,  habi- 
tually occupied  the  same  bed. — Rep.  on  Sanitary  C<r 
nuition.  Bobert  Cruchilloio  aged  16:  I dont  know 
anything  of  Moses — never  heard  of  France.  I dont 
know  what  America  is.  Never  heard  of  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  Cant  tell  how  many  weeks  there  are  in 
a year.  There  are  12  pence  in  a shilling,  and  20 
shillings  in  a pound.  There  are  eight  pints  in  a 
gallon  of  ale.” — Rep.  on  Mines.  Jinn  Eggly  aged  18: 
“1  walk  about  and  get  fresh  air  on  Sundays.  J ne- 
ver go  to  church  or  chapel.  I never  heard  of  Christ 
at  all.” — Ibid.  Others:  “The  Lord  sent  Adam  and 
Eve  on  earth  to  save  sinners.”  “I  dont  know  who 
made  the  world,  1 never  heard  about  God.”  “1  dont 
know  Jesus  Christ — I never  saw  him — but  I have 
seen  Foster  who  prays  about  him.”  Employer:  “You 
have  expressed  surprise  at  Thomas  xYlitchel’s  not 
hearing  of  God.  I judge  there  are  few  Colliers 
here  about  that  have.”  Ibid.  I will  quote  no  more. 
It  is  shocking  beyond  endurance  to  turn  over  your 
Records  in  which  the  condition  of  your  laboring 
classes  is  but  too  faithfully  depicted.  Could  our 
slaves  but  see  it,  they  would  join  us  in  Lynching 
abolitionists,  which,  by  the  by,  they  would  not  now 
be  loth  to  do.  We  never  think  of  imposing  on  them 
such  labor,  either  in  amount  or  kind.  We  never  put 
them  to  any  viork  under  ten,  more  generally  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  then  the  very  lighest.  '-Destitution 
is  absolutely  unknown — never  did  a slave  starve  in 
America;  while  in  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  in 
religious  information,  and  even  in  general  intelli- 
gence, they  are  infinitely  the  superiors  of  your  ope- 
ratives. When  you  look  around  you  how  dare  you, 
talk  to  us  before  the  world  of  slavery?  For  the 
condition  of  your  wretched  laborers,  you,  and  eve- 
ry Briton  who  is  not  one  of  them,  are  responsible 
before  God  and  man.  If  you  are  really  humane, 
philanthropic  and  charitable,  here  are  objects  for 
you.  Relieve  them.  Emancipate-  them.  R.aise 
them  from  the  condition  of  brutes,  to  the  level  of 
human  beings — of  American  slaves  at  least.  Do 


not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  name  of  being 
freemen  is  the  slightest  comfort  to  them,  situated  as 
they  are,  or  that  the  bombastic  boast  that  “whoever 
touches  British  soil  stands  redeemed,  regenerated 
and  disinlhralled ,”  can  meet  with  anything  but  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind,  while  that  soil 
swarms,  both  on  and  under  its  surface,  with  the 
most  abject  and  degraded  wretches  that  ever  bowed 
beneath  the  oppressor’s  yoke. 

I have  said  that  slavery  is  an  established  and  in- 
evitable condition  to  human  society.  I do  not  speak 
of  the  name,  but  the  fact.  The  Marquis  of  Nor- 
mandy has  lately  declared  your  operatives  to  be  “in 
effect  slaves.'”  Can  it  be  denied?  Probably,  forsuch 
philanthropists  as  your  abolitionists  care  nothing  for 
facts.  They  deal  in  terms  and  fictions.  It  is  the 
word  “slavery”  which  shocks  their  tender  sensibili- 
ties; and  their  imaginations  associate  it  with  “hy- 
dras and  chimeras  dire.”  The  thing  itself  in  its 
most  hideous  reality,  passes  daily  under  their  view 
unheeded — a familiar  face,  touching  no  chord  of 
shame,  sympathy  or  indignation.  Yet  so  brutaliz- 
ing is  your  iron  bondage  that  the  English  operative 
is  a bye  word  through  the  world.  When  favoring 
fortune  enables  him  to  escape  his  prison  house,  both 
in  Europe  and  America  he  is  shunned.  With  all  the 
skill  which  14  hours  of  daily  labor  from  the  tender- 
est  age  has  ground  into  him,  his  discontent,  which 
habit  has  made  second  nature,  and  his  depraved  pro- 
pensities, running  riot  when  freed  from  his  wonted 
fetterk,  prevent  his  employment  whenever  it  is  not 
a matter  of  necessity.  If  we  derived  no  other  be- 
nefit from  African  slavery  in  the  southern  states 
than  that  it  deterred  your  freemen  from  coining 
hither,  I should  regard  it  as  an  inestimable  blessing. 

And  how  unaccountable  is  that  philanthropy, 
which  closes  its  eyes  upon  such  a state  of  things  as 
you  have  at  home,  and  turns  its  blurred  vision  to 
our  affairs  beyond  the  Atlantic;  meddling  with  mat- 
ters which  no  way  concern  them — presiding,  as  you 
have  lately  done  at  meetings,  to  denounce  the  “ini- 
quity of  our  laws”  and  “the  atrocity  of  our  practi- 
ces,” and  to  sympathise  with  infamous  wretches  im- 
prisoned here  for  violating  decrees  promulgated 
both  by  God  and  man.  Is  this  doing  the  work  of 
“your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  or  is  it  seeking 
only  “that  you  may  have  glory  of  man?”  Do  you 
remember  the  denunciation  of  our  Saviour,  “Woe 
unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  Hypocrites!  for  ye 
make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.” 

But  after  all,  supposing  that  every  thing  you  say  of 
slavery  be  true,  and  its  abolition  a matter  of  the  last 
necessition,  how  do  you  expect  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion, and  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  result  of 
its  accomplishment?  As  to  the  means  to  be  used, 
the  abolitionists,  I believe,  affect  to  differ,  a large 
proportion  of  them  pretending  that  their  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  apply  “moral  suasion”  to  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  As  a matter  of  curiosity,  I should  like 
to  know  what  their  idea  of  this  “moral  suasion”  is. 
Their  discourses — yours  is  no  exception — are  all 
tirades,  the  exordium,  argument  and  peroration, 
turning  on  the  epithets  “tyrants,”  “thieves,”  “mur- 
derers,” addressed  to  us.  They  revile  us  as  “atro- 
cious monsters,”  “violators  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
God,  and  man,”  our  homes  the  abode  of  every  ini- 
quity, our  land  a “brothel.”  We  retort,  that  they 
are  “incendiaries”  and  “assassins.”  Dilightful  ar- 
gument! Sweet,  potent  “moral  suasion?”  What 
slave  has  it  freed — what  proselyte  can  it  ever  make? 
But  if  your  course  was  wholly  different — if  you  dis- 
tilled nectar  from  your  lips,  and  discoursed  sweet- 
est music,  could  you  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  your  object  by  such  means?  Nay, 
supposing  that  we  were  all  conviced,  and  thought 
of  slavery  precisely  as  you  do,  at  what  era  of  “mor- 
al suasion”  do  you  imagine  you  could  prevail  on  us 
to  give  up  a thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the  va- 
lue of  our  slaves,  and  a thousand  millions  of  dollars 
more  in  the  depreciation  of  our  lands,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  want  of  laborers  to  cultivate  them? 
Consider:  were  ever  any  people,  civilized  or  sav- 
age, persuaded  by  any  argument,  human  or  divine, 
to  surrender  voluntarily  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars?  Would  you  think  of  asking  five  millions  of 
Englishmen  to  contribute  eitherat  once  or  gradual- 
ly four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  even  if  the  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  was  not  of  doubtful  goodness?  If 
vou  are  prenared  to  undertake  such  a scheme,  try  it 
at  home.  Collect  your  fund,  purchase  our  slaves, 
and  do  with  them  as  you  like.  Be  all  the  glory 
yours,  fairly  and  honestly  won.  But  you  see  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea:  Away  then,  with  your 
pretended  “moral  suasion.”  You  know  it  i9  mere 
nonsense.  The  abolitionists  have  no  faith  in  it  them- 
selves. Those  who  expect  to  accomplish  any  thing 
count  on  means  altogether  different.  They  aim 
first  to  alarm  us;  that  failing,  to  compel  us  by  force 


to  emancipate  our  slaves,  at  our  own  risk  and  cost. 
To  these  purposes  they  obviously  direct  all  their 
energies.  Our  northern  liberty  men  have  endea- 
vored to  disseminate  their  destructive  doctrines 
among  our  slaves,  and  excite  them  to  insurrection. 
But  we  have  put  an  end  to  that,  and  stricken  ter- 
ror into  them.  They  dare  not  show  tbeir  faces 
here.  Then  they  declared  they  would  dissolve  the 
union.  Let  them  do  it.  The  north  would  repent  it 
far  more  than  the  south.  We  are  not  alarmed  at 
the  idea.  We  are  well  content  to  give  up  the  union 
sooner  than  sacrifice  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  with  them  all  the  rights  we  prize.  You 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
suade or  alarm  us  into  emancipation,  or  to  making 
the  first  step  towards  it.  Notning  then,  is  left  to 
try,  but  sheer  force.  If  the  abolitionists  are  pre- 
pared to  expend  their  own  treasure  and  shed  their 
own  blood  as  freely  as  they  ask  us  to  do,  let  them 
come.  We  do  not  court  the  conflict;  but  we  will 
not  and  we  cannot  shrink  from  it.  If  they  are  not 
ready  to  go  so  far:  as  I expect,  if  their  philanthropy 
recoils  from  it:  if  they  are  looking  only  for  cheap 
glory,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere,  and 
leave  us  in  peace.  Be  the  sin,  the  danger  and  the 
evils  of  slavery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we  ask 
none  to  share  them  with  us. 

I am  well  aware  that  a notable,  scheme  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  achieve  abolition  by  making  what  is 
by  courtesy  called  “free”  labor  so  much  cheaper 
than  slave  labor  as  to  force  the  abandonment  of  the 
latter.  Though  we  are  beginning  to  manufacture 
with  slaves.  I do  nol  think  you  will  attempt  to  pinch 
your  operatives  closer  in  Great  Britain.  You  can- 
not curtail  the  rags  with  which  they  vainly  attempt 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  nor  reduce  the  porridge 
which  barely,  and  not  always,  keeps  those  who  have 
employment  from  perishing  of  famine.  When  you 
can  do  this,  we  will  consider  whether  our  slaves 
may  not  dispense  with  a pound  or  two  of  bacon  per 
week,  or  a few  garments  annually.  Your  aim,  how- 
ever, is  to  cheapen  labor  in  the  tropics.  The  idea_ 
of  doing  this  by  exporting  your  “bold  yeomanry”  is 
I presume  given  up.  Cromwell  tried  it  when  he 
sold  the  captured  followers  of  Charles  into  West  In- 
dian slavery,  where  they  speedily  found  graves.  Nor 
have  your  recent  experiments  on  British  and  even 
Dutch  constitutions  succeeded  better.  Have  you 
still  faith  in  carrying  thither  your  Coolies  from 
Hindostan?  Doubtless  that  once  wild  robber  race, 
whose  highest  etilogium  was  that  they  did  not  mur- 
der merely  for  the  love  of  blood,  have  been  tamed 
down,  and  are  perhaps  1 keen  for  immigration,”  for 
since  your  civilization  has  reached  it,  plunder  |ias 
grown  scarce  in  Guzerat.  But  this  is  the  result  of 
the  experiment  thus  far?  Have  the  Coolies,  ceasing 
to  handle  arms,  learned  to  handle  spades,  and,  prov- 
ed hardy  and  profitable  laborers?  On  the  contrary, 
*broken  in  spirit  and  stricken  with  disease  at  home, 
the  wretched  victims  whom  you  have  hitherto  kid- 
napped for  a bounty,  confined  in  depots,  put  under 
hatches  and  carried  across  the  ocean  forced  into 
“voluntary  immigration,”  have  done  little  but  lie 
down  and  die  on  the  pseudo  soil  of  freedom.  At  the 
end  of  five  years,  two-thirds,  in  some  colonies  a larger 
proportion,  are  no  more!  Humane  and  pious  con- 
trivance! To  alleviate  the  fancied  sufferings  of  the 
accursed  posterity  of  Ham,  you  sacrifice  by  a cruel 
death  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  blessed 
Shetn — and  demand  the  applause  of  Christians — the 
blessing  of  Heaven!  If  this  “experiment*  is  to  go 
on,  in  God’s  name  try  your  hand  upon  the  Thugs. 
That  other  species  of  “immigration”  to  which  you 
are  resorting  1 will  consider  presently. 

But  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  result  of 
emancipation,  by  whatever  means  accomplished? 
You  will  probably  point  me,  by  way  of  answer,  to 
the  West  Indies— doubtless  to  Antigua,  the  great 
boast  of  abolition.  Admitting  that  it  has  succeeded 
there — iwhich  I will  do  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
— do  you  know  the  reason  of  it?  The  true  and  only 
causes  of  whatever  success  has  attended  it  in  Anti- 
gua are,  that  the  population  was  before  crowded, 
and  all  or  nearly  all  the  arable  land  in  cultivation. 
The  emancipated  negroes  could  not,  many  of  them, 
get  away  if  they  desired;  and  knew  not  where  to 
go,  in  case  they  did.  They  had  practically  no  al- 
ternative but  to  remain  on  the  spot;  and  remaining, 
they  must  work  on  the  terms  of  the  proprietors,  or 
perish — the  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  for- 
bidding all  hope  of  seizing  t ie  land  for  themselves. 
The  proprietors,  well  knowing  that  they  could  thus 
command  labor  for  the  merest  necessities  ol  life, 
which  was  much  cheaper  than  maintaining  the  non 
effective  as  well  as  effective  slaves  in  a style  which 
decency  and  inLerest,  if  not  humanity  required,  will- 
ingly accepted  half  their  value,  and  at  onee  realized 
far  more  than  the  interest  on  the  other  half,  in  the 
diminution  of  their  losses,  and  the  reduced  com- 
forts of  the  freemen.  One  of  your  most  illustrious 
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judges,  who  was  also  a profound  and  philosophical 
historian,  has  said  “that  Villeinage  was  not  abol- 
ished, but  went  into  decay  in  England.”  This  was 
the  process.  This  has  been  the  process  whenever 
(the  name  of)  Villeinage  or  slavery  has  been  suc- 
cessfully abandoned.  Slavery  in  fact  “Went  into 
decay”  in  Antigua.  I have  ad  nitled  that  under  si- 
milar circumstances  it  might  profitably  cease  here — 
that  is,  profitably  to  the  individual  proprietors.  Give 
me  half  the  value  of  my  slaves,  and  compel  them  to 
remain  and  labor  on  my  plantation  at  10  to  11  cents 
a day,  as  they  do  in  Antigua,  supporting  themselves 
and  families,  and  you  shall  have  them  to-morrow, 
and  if  you  like  dub  them  “free.”  Not  to  stickle,  I 
would  surrender  them  without  price.  No — I recall 
my  words:  My  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  1 am 
attached  to  my  slaves,  and  would  not  have  art  or 
part  in  reducing  them  to  such  a condition.  I deny, 
however,  that  Antigua,  as  a community,  is  or  ever 
will  be  as  prosperous  under  present  circumstances,  as 
she  was  before  abolition,  though  fully  ripe  for  it. 
The  fact  is  well  known.  The  reason  is  that  the  Af- 
rican, if  not  a distinct,  is  an  inferior  race,  and  never 
will  effect,  as  it  never  has  effected,  as  much  in  any 
other  condition  as  in  that  of  slavery. 

I know  of  no  slaveholder  who  has  visited  the  West 
Indies  since  slavery  was  abolished,  and  published 
his  views  of  it.  All  our  facts  and  opinions  come 
through  the  friends  of  the  experiment,  or  alleast 
those  not  opposed  to  it.  Taking  these,  even  with- 
out allowance,  to  be  true  as  stated,  I do  not  see 
where  the  abolitionists  find  cause  for  exultation. 
The  tables  of  exports,  which  are  the  best  evidences 
of  the  condition  of  a people,  exhibit  a woful  falling 
off — excused,  it  is  true,  by  unprecedented  droughts 
and  hurricanes,  to  which  their  free  labor  seems  un- 
accountably more  subject  than  slave  labor  used  to 
be.  I will  not  go  into  detail.  It  is  well  known  that 
a large  proportion  of  British  legislation  and  expen- 
diture, and  that  proportion  still  constantly  increas- 
ing, is  most  anxiously  devoted  to  repairing  the  mon- 
strous error  of  emancipation.  You  are  actually 
galvanizing  your  expiring  colonies.  The  truth,  de- 
duced from  all  the  facts,  was  thus  pithily  stated  by 
the  London  Quarterly  Review,  as  long  ago  as  1840: 
“None  of  the  benefits  anticipated  by  mistaken  good 
intentions  have  been  realized,  while  every  evil  wish- 
ed for  by  knaves  and  foreseen  by  the  wise  has  been 
painfully  verified.  The  wild  rashness  of  fanaticism 
has  made  the  emancipation  of  slaves  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  one  half  of  the  West  Indies,  and  yet  put 
back  the  chance  of  negro  civilization.”  (Art  Ld. 
Dudley's  Letters.)  Such  are  the  real  fruits  of  your 
never-to-be-too-much-glorified  abolition,  and  the  va- 
luable dividend  of  your  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  invested  therein. 

no.  4. 

Revival  of  the  slave  trade  under  a neu>  name.  Emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States  certain  to  result  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  negro  race.  Conclusion. 

If  any  farther  proof  was  wanted  of  the  utter  and 
well  known  though  not  yet  openly  avowed  failure  of 
West  Indian  emancipation,  it  would  be  furnished  by 
the  startling  fact  that  the  African  slave  trade  has  been 
actually  revived  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  the 
British  government.  Under  the  specious  guise  of 
“Immigration”  they  are  replenishing  those  islands 
with  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Your  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast  to  prevent 
the  slave  trade,  and  peopled,  by  the  bye,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  negroes  stolen  from  these  slates  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  is  the  depot  where  captives 
taken  from  slavery  by  your  armed  vessels  are  trans- 
ported. I might  say  returned,  since  nearly  half  the 
Africans  carried  across  the  Atlantic  are  understood 
to  be  embarked  in  this  vicinity.  The  wretched  sur- 
vivors, who  are  there  set  at  liberty,  are  immediately 
seduced  to  “immigrate”  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
business  is  systematically  carried  on  by  black  “dele- 
gates,” sent  expressly  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
on  arrival  the  “immigrants”  are  sold  into  slavery  for 
twenty  one  years,  under  conditions  ridiculously  tri- 
vial and  wickedly  void,  since  few  or  none  will  ever 
be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.  The 
whole  prime  of  life  thus  passed  in  bondage,  it  is 
contemplated,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  to  turn  them  out  in  their  old  age  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  fresh 
and  vigorous  “immigrants.”  Was  ever  a system  of 
slavery  so  barbarous  devised  before?  Can  you  think 
of  comparing  it  with  ours?  Even  your  own  religious 
missionaries  of  Sierra  Leone  denounce  it  “as  worse 
than  the  slave  state  in  Africa.”  And  your  black  de- 
legates fearful  of  the  influence  of  these  missionaries, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  the 
captives,  are  now  preparing  to  procure  the  able  bodi- 
ed and  comparatively  industrious  Kroomen  of  the  in- 
terior, by  purchasing  from  their  headmen  the  privilege 
of  inveigling  them  to  the  West  India  market!  So 


ends  the  magnificent  fafee — perhaps  I should  say 
tragedy,  of  West  India  abolition!  I will  not  harrow 
your  feelings  by  asking  you  to  review  the  labors  of 
your  life  and  tell  me  what  you  and  your  brother  En- 
thusiasts have  accomplished  for  “injured  Africa,” 
but  while  agreeing  with  lord  Stowell,  that  “Villein- 
age decayed,”  and  admitting  that  slavery  might  do 
so  also,  I think  I am  fully  justified  bypassed  and 
passing  events,  in  saying,  as  Mr.  Grosvenor  said  of 
the  slave  trade  that  “its  abolition  is  impossible.” 

You  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  you  think  that 
the  consequences  of  emancipation  here,  would  he 
similar  and  no  more  injurious  than  those  which  fol- 
lowed from  it  in  your  little  sea  girt  West  India  is- 
lands where  nearly  all  were  blacks.  The  system  of 
slavery  is  not  in  “decay”  with  us.  It  flourishes  in 
full  and  growing  vigor.  Our  country  is  boundless 
in  extent.  Dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  and 
fields,  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  immense 
forests  and  swamps  of  almost  unknown  size.  In 
such  a country,  with  a people  so  restless  as  ours, 
communicating  of  course  some  of  that  spirit  to  their 
domestics,  can  you  conceive  that  anything  short  of 
the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave,  could  con- 
fine the  African  race,  notoiiously  idle  and  improvi- 
dent, to  labor  on  our  plantations?  Break  this  bond, 
but  for  a day,  and  these  plantations  will  be  solitudes. 
The  negro  loves  change,  novelty,  and  sensual  excite- 
ments of  all  kinds,  when  awake.  “Reason  and  or- 
der,” of  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  “liberty  was 
the  child,”  do  not  characterize  him.  Released  trom 
his  present  obligations  his  first  impulse  would  be  to 
go  somewhere.  And  here  no  natural  boundaries 
would  restrain  him.  At  first  they  would  all  seek 
the  towns  and  rapidly  accumulate  in  squailid  groups 
upon  their  outskirts.  Driven  thence  by  the ‘-armed 
police  which  would  immediately  spring  into  exist- 
ence, they  would  scatter  in  all  directions.  Some 
bodies  of  them  might  wonder  towards  the  “free” 
states,  or  to  the  western  wilderness,  marking  their 
tracks  by  their  depredations  and  their  corpses.  Ma- 
ny would  roam  wild  and  in  our  “big  woods.”  Many 
more  would  seek  the  recesses  of  our  swamps  for  se- 
cure covert.  Few,  very  few  of  them  could  be  pre. 
vailed  on  to  do  a stroke  of  work,  none  to  laboi  con- 
tinuously, while  ahead  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine 
could  be  found  in  our  ranges,  or  an  ear  of  corn  nud- 
ded  in  our  abandoned  fields.  These  exhausted,  our 
folds  and  poultry  yards,  barns  and  store  houses  would 
become  their  prey.  Finally,  our  scattered  dwellings 
would  be  plundered,  perhaps  fired  and  the  inmates 
murdered.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that  we  could 
bear  these  things?  How  long  would  it  be  before  we 
should  sleep  with  rifles  at  our  bedsides,  and  never 
move  without  one  in  our  hands?  This  work  once  be- 
gun, let  the  story  of  our  British  ancestors  and  the 
aboriginees  of  this  country  tell  the  sequel.  Far  more 
rapid  however,  would  be  the  catastrophe.  “Ere 
many  moons  went  by,”  the  African  race  would  be 
exterminated,  or  reduced  again  to  slavery,  their 
ranks  recruited,  after  your  example,  by  fresh  “emi- 
grants,” from  their  father  land. 

Is  timely  preparation  and  gradual  emancipation 
suggested  to  avert  these  horrible  consequences?  1 
thought  your  experience  in  the  West  Indies  had  at 
least  done  so  much  as  to  explode  that  idea.  If  it 
failed  there,  much  more  would  it  fail  here,  where 
the  two  races,  approximating  to  equality  in  numbers, 
are  daily  and  hourly  in  the  closest  contact. * Give 
room  for  but  a single  spark  of  real  jealousy  to  be 
kindled  between  them,  and  the  explosion  would  be 
instantaneous  and  universal:  It  is  the  most  fatal  of 

all  fallacies  to  suppose  that  these  two  races  can  exist 
together,  after  any  length  of  time,  or  any  process  of 
pieparation,  on  terms  at  all  approaching  to  equality. 
Of  this,  both  of  them  are  finally  and  fixedly  convin- 
ced. They  differ  essentially,  in  all  the  leading  traits 
which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  color  draws  an  indelible  and  insuperable 
line  of  separation  between  them.  Every  scheme 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  they  can  remain  together 
on  the  same  soil,  .beyond  the  briefest  period, #in  any 
other  relation  than  precisely  that  which  now  subsists 
between  them,  is  not  only  preposterous,  but  fraught 
with  deepest  danger.  If  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  try  the  “experiment”  here,  reason  and  human- 
ity dictate  that  the  suffering  of  “gradualism”  should 
be  saved  and  the  catastrophe  of  “immediate  aboli- 
tion,” enacted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Are  you  im- 
patient for  the  performance  to  commence?  Do  you 
long  to  gloat  over  the  scenes  I have  suggested,  but 
could  not  hold  the  pen  to  portray?  In  your  long  life 
many  such  have  passed  under  your  review.  You 
know  that  they  are  not  '■'■impossible."  Can  they  be  to 
yOur  taste?  Do  you  believe  that  in  laboring  to  bring 
them  about  the  abolitionists  are  doing  the  will  of 
Guu?  No!  God  is  not  there.  It  is  the  work  of  Sa 
tan.  The  arch-fiend,  under  specious  guise,  has  found 
his  way  into  their  souls,  and  with  false  appeals  to 
philanthropy,  and  foul  insinuations  to  ambition,  in- 


stigates them  to  rush  headlong  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  diabolical  designs. 

We  live,  in  a wonderful  age.  The  events  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  a century  appear  to  have  revo- 
lutionized the  human  mind.  Eriterprize  and  ambi- 
tion are  only  limited  in  their  purposes  by  the  hori- 
zon of  the  imagination.  It  is  the  transcendental  era. 
In  philosophy,  religion,  government,  science,  arts, 
commerce,  nothing  that  has  been  is  to  allowed  to  be. 
Conservatism  in  any  form  is  scoffed  at:  The  slight- 

est taint  of  it  is  fatal.  Where  will  all  this  end?  If 
you  can  tolerate  one  ancient  maxim,  let  it  be  that  the 
best  criterion  of  the  Future  is  the  Past.  That,  if 
any  thing,  will  give  a clue.  And,  looking  back  only 
through  your  time,  what  was  the  earliest  feat  of  this 
same  transcendentalism?  Therays  of  the  new  moral 
Drummond-light  were  first  consecrated  to  a focus  at 
Paris,  to  illuminate  the  universe.  In  a twinkling  it 
consumed  the  political,  religious,  and  social  systems 
of  France.  It  could  not  be  extinguished  there  until 
literally  drowned  in  blood.  And  then  from  its  ashes 
arose  that  supernatural  man,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
kept  affrighted  Europe  in  convulsions.  Since  that 
time,  its  scattered  beams,  refracted  by  broader  sur- 
faces, have  nevertheless  continued  to  scathe  wher- 
ever they  have  fallen.  What  political  structure— 
what  religious  creed  but  has  felt  the  gigantic  shock 
and  even  now  trembles  to  its  foundations?  Mankind, 
still  horror  stricken  by  the  catastrophe  of  France, 
have  shrunk  from  rash  experiments  upon  social  sys- 
tems. But  they  have  been  practising  in  the  east, 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  the  West 
India  islands.  And  growing  confident,  a portion  of 
them  seem  desperately  bent  on  kindling  the  all  de- 
vouring flame  in  the  bosom  of  our  land.  Let  it  onc6 
again  blaze  up  to  heaven  and  another  cycle  of  blood 
and  devastation  would  dawn  upon  the  world.  For 
our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  infatuated  men 
who  are  madly  driving  on  the  conflagration,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  we  are  called  on  to  strain  ev- 
ery nerve  to  arrest  it.  And  be  assured  our  efforts 
will  be  bounded  only  with  our  being.  Nor  do  I doubt 
that  five  millions  of  people,  brave,  intelligent,  uni- 
ted, and  prepared  to  hazard  everything,  will,  in  such 
a capse,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  sustain  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  come  what  may,  it  is  ours  to 
meet  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  all  the  light  estimation  in 
which  the  abolitionists,  and  those  who  are  taught  by 
them,  profess  to  hold  us.  We  have  seen  the  attempt 
of  a portion  of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  to  re- 
ject our  alms,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  “slave  dri- 
vers,” after  sending  missionaries  to  solicit  them. 

And  we  have  seen  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  “irresponsible 
master”  of  millions  of  ragged  serfs,  from  whom, 
poverty 'stricken  as  they  are,  he  contrives  to  wring  a 
splendid  privy  purse,  throw  back  with  contumely  the 
“tribute”  of  hi3  own  countrymen  from  this  land  of 
“miscreants.”  These  people  may  exhaust  their  slang 
and  make  blackguards  of  themselves;  but  they  can- 
not defile  us.  And  as  for  the  suggestion  to  exclude 

slaveholders  from  your  London  clubs,  we  scout  it. 

Many  of  us,  indeed,  do  go  to  London,  and  we  hare 
seen  your  breed  of  gawky  lords,  both  there  and  here, 
but  it  never  entered  into  our  conceptions  to  look  on 
them  as  better  than  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  be  an- 
noyed by  the  ridiculous  airs  of  such  upstarts  as  your 
O’Connells,  Ritchies,  Macauleys  and  the  like.  The 
American  slaveholders,  collectively  or  individually, 
ask  no  favor  of  any  man,  or  race,  who  tread  ihe 
earth.  In  none  of  the  attributes  of  men,  mental  or 
physical,  do  they  acknowledge  or  fear  superiority 
elsewhere.  They  stand  in  the  broadest  light  of  the 
knowledge,  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  age, 
as  much  favored  of  heaven  as  any  of  the  sons  of 
Adam.  Exacting  nothing  undue,  they  yield  nothing 
but  justice  and  courtesy,  even  to  royal  blood.  They 
can  neither  he  flattered,  duped,  nor  bullied  out  of 
their  rights  or  their  property.  They  smile  with  con- 
tempt  at  scurrility  and  vaporing  beyond  the  seas,  and 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  in  where  it  is  “irrespon- 
sible;” but  insolence  that  ventures  to  look  them  in 
the  face,  will  never  fail  to  be  chastized. 

I think  I may  trust  you  will  not  regard  this  letter 
as  intrusive.  I should  never  have  entertained  an 
idea  of  writing  it,  had  you  not  opened  the. correspon- 
dence. If  you  think  anything  in  it  harsh,  review 
your  own— which  I regret  that  I lost  soon  after  it 
was  received— and  you  will  probably  find  that  you 
you  have  taken  your  revenge  beforehand.  If  you 
have  not,  transfer  ar,  equitable  share  of  what  you 
deem  severe  to  the  account  of  the  abolitionists  at 
large.  They  have  accumulated  against  the  slave- 
holders a balance  of  invective  which,  with  all  out- 
efforts,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  liquidate  much  short 
of  the  era  in  which  your  national  debt  will  be  paid. 
At  all  events,  1 have  no  desire  to  offend  you  per- 
sonally, and  with  the  best  wishes  lor  your  continued 
health,  1 have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant 
J.  H.  HAMMOND. 
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Our  relations  with  Texas  and  Mexico.  That  the 
English  and  French  governments,  and  their  agents  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  would  take  all  the  legitimate  mea- 
sures in  Iheir  power  to  induce  Texas  to  maintain  her 
independence,  rather  than  to  become  a member  ol  our 
confederacy,  we  never  have  had  a doubt.  Their  views 
and  the  interests  ol  their  governments  would  be  best 
subserved  by  maintains  such  a secondary  state  upon 
our  southern  borders.  It  was  a contest  between  them 
and  our  government,  in  which  Texas  was  empire,  and 
bad  interests  so  obvious,  that  we  never  have  felt  the 
slightest  apprehension  as  to  her  decision.  The  case  in  this 
respect,  was  perfectly  clear  to  our  mind,  and  the  result 
will  prove  that  we  were  not  mistaken. 

That  in  making  demonstrations  to  effect  their  object 
if  possible,  the  said  English  and  French  authorities 
would  go  as  far  as  could  he  venture i without  incurring 
a war,  we  had  no  doubt.  We  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension,  that  they  might  commit  them- 
selve,  or  rather  induce  Mexico  so  far  to  commit  herself, 
that  a war  would  become  inevitable.  They  might  find 
the  Mexican  government,  or  rather  the  Mexican  people, 

, so  far  inflamed  against  the  United  States,  that  those  ill 
authority  there  would  be  compelled  to  obey  the  popular 
impulse. 

That  they  have  gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
tether,  and  that  they  discovere  that  it  is  all  unaviling, 
is  now  apparent.  That  they  discern  the  dangerous  pre- 
dicament in  which  their  machinations  have  involved 
Mexico,  and  would  now  willingly  avert  the  war  which 
seems  to  be  impending,  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  The  cal- 
culation has  no  doubt  been  carefully  made,  and  the  re- 
sult reached,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adventure  a 
general  war,  at  present,  and  that  a war  once  commenc- 
ed, between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  would  al- 
most inevitably  lead  to  a general  war. 

A fortnight  since,  we  adverted  to  the  position  of  af- 
fars,  arid  anxiously  expressed  the  wish  that  our  govern- 
ment at  this  moment  was  represented  at  Mexico  by  some 
person  qualified  to  urge  as  tlr  y ought  to  be,  and  might  be, 
tile  interests  ot  both  this  -country  and  Mexico.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph,  from  a journal  presumed  to  he  in  the 
confidence  of  the  administration,  is  probably  not  alto- 
gether groundless: 

‘•'Oar  Mexican  relations.  Information  of  a very  im- 
portant character  readied  this  city  yesterday,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  our  government  had  received  assurances  from 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  that 
a newly-appointed  minister  to  Mexico  would  not  fail  to 
be  favorably  received  by  the  Mexican  government;  that 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  government  was  part- 
ly induced  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  English 
ministers  at  Mexico — the  advices  of  the  latter  forming 
the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Pakenham’s  assurances  are 
made.’’ 

Business  and  recreation.  Not  much  will  be  doing 
in  the  commercial  circles  lor  some  weeks  now.  Relax- 
ation is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  “all  the  world’’ are 
preparing  for  their  annual  summer  excursions.  Only 
44  visitors  were  at  the  Cataract  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
on  the  21st,  the  season  having  been  so  cold.  Four  of 
the  principal  hotels  at  Buffalo,  on  the  same  day,  hud 
200  visitors;  1358  arrivals  were  booked  at  sixteen  of  the 
Boston  hotels  on  the  19th. 

The  harvest.  From  gratifying  accounts  received 
this  week,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  crop  of  wheat  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  now  harvesting,  will  be  over  an 
average  in  quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Recent 
rains  extending  all  over  the  country,  have  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  husbandmen,  with  cheering  prospeet3, 
retrieving  many  fields  that  had  suffered  severely,  and 
cheering  up  the  most  desponding. 

Specie.  Not  a dollar  was  shipped  from  New  York 
last  week.  Good. 

Banks  of  South  Carolina.  The  official  statements 
of  tire  3 1st  May,  exhibit  a total  of 

Liabilities.  Capital  stock  15,991,082  73;  of  circulation 
$2,254,534  17;  of  net  profits  on  hand  $40S,319  03;  ba- 
lances to  other  banks  $1,474,615  17;  State  Treasury 
Current  fund,  sinking  fund,  and  surplus  revenue  $718,- 
931  07;  do.  fund  for  rebuilding  the  city  $1,843,586  70; 
o her  moneys  bearing  interest,  $108,319  03.  Cash  de- 
posites,  &c.  $2,000,092  82.  Total  of  liabilities  $14,800,- 
851  11. 

Resources.  Specie  $1,219,964  33;  Real  estate  $239,- 
975  16;  Bills  of  other  hanks  in  the  state  $426,724,  do.  of 
banks  out  of  the  state  $2,945;  balance  due  from  other 
banks  $358,799;  Notes  discounted  $5,746,176  40;  Loans 
on  stock  $541,839;  Exchanges  $511,129;  Bonds  $1,016;- 
056;  various  oilier  (specified)  resources  $2,759,257 — total 
of  resources  $14,S00,861  11. 

Illinois  currency.  The  Chicago  papers  contain  a 
money  table,  showing  the  different  values  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  that  neighborhood:  We  quote — “State 
Bank,  42a45  per  cent,  discount;  Bank  of  Illinois  at 
Shawneetown,  50a55,  Cook  county  order,  18a20;  Canal 
indebtedness,  60a75;  Railroad  script,  60u75;  Bank  of 
Michigan  85;  Michigan  State  script,  10a  15,-  Indiana  do. 
10al5;  Indiana  Land  or  Canal  script  60a65. 

Ohio  Currency.  The  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  says,  “The 
Buck-eyes  have  so  many  nick-names  lor  papat  money, 
that  a common  man  needs  a patent  dictionary  to  keep 
pace.  They  have  the  ‘yellow  dog,’  ‘red  cat,’  ‘smooth 
monkey,’  ‘blue  pup,’  and  the  ‘sick  Indian’ — all  kept  aliv^ 
by  a promise  that  it  will  turn  into  rhino.'” 


Sabbath  School  Anniversaries,  are  being  celebrat- 
ed in  all  directions.  We  see  an  account  of  33  schools, 
n umbering  several  thousand  scholars,  moving  off'  in  pro- 
cession the  other  day  at  Philadelphia.  At  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  33  schools  were  in  line  on  the  6th  instant,  number- 
ing 5,650  scholars,  under  the  care  of  452  female  and 
367  male  teachers.  It  required  three  of  the  churches  to 
accommodate  them  for  service. 

“A  bad  box.’’  John  Bennett,  a tree  colored  man 
who  has  been  living  for  some  time  at  Louisville,  Ken. 
and  his  wife  have,  been  taken  into  custody  for  boxing 
up  a negro  man,  the  property  ot  a Mr.  Lewis,  for  ship- 
ment on  hoard  of  one  of  the  wharf  boats  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee, — and  which  was  marked  to  his,  Bennett’s 
care,  at  Louisville.  The  man  in  the  box  States,  that  he 
gave  Bennett  $15  to  get  him  into  a free  state,  and  was 
to  give  him  $100  after  he  got  there.  It  is  said  that  Ben- 
neit  had  carried  on  a trade  of  that  kind  from  New  Or- 
lean  s. 

The  Tuscan  braid  machine.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  in- 
ventor, has  disposed  of  his  right  of  patent  for  this  country 
for  several  thousand  dollars,  and  intends  going  to  Eu- 
rope with  his  machine.  The  price  of  his  machine  is 
$275  each. 

Frederica  Bremer.  It  is  stated  that  this  charming 
and  popular  novelist,  is  about  embarking  for  this  country 
to  spend  a year  here.  She  will  be  most  cordially  wel- 
comed on  her  arrival.  “Our  Dukedom  to  a ducat,” 
that  she  refrains  from  demanding  a copy  right  law,  the 
moment  she  places  her  foot  upon  the  American  soil. 

The  Morris  canal,  enlarged,  will  be  open  for  navi- 
gation early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Church  items.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland , ( Pres- 
byterians,)  it  seems,  have  got  into  a warm  dispute  among 
themselves,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  United 
Slates.  Missionaries  were  sent  over  to  this  country  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
wherewith  to  build  churches,  &c.,  for  the  societies  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  ot  their  being  ejected  from 
their  former  churches  by  the  party  that  adhered  to 
church  and  state.  These  missionaries  proceeded  upon 
the  duties  assigned  them,  without  having  any  regard  to 
the  slave  question,  and  derived  a large  proportion  of  the 
funds  they  collected  over  here,  from  the  slaveholding 
section  of  the  Union.  By  the  time  they  got  back  to 
Scotland  however,  the  point  was  started  by  the  anti-sla- 
very party,  and  a dispute  arose,  and  has  continued  up 
to  this  date,  whether  the  money  in  question  is  not  so 
tainted  by  slavery,  that  it  would  defilo  the  churches  to 
have  them  constructed  with  any  portion  of  it.  A propo- 
sition was  made  and  warmly  urged,  to  have  it  sent  back. 
Without  being  able  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  whe- 
ther all  slaveholding  members  should  be  read  out  of  the 
church,  they  have  concluded  to  retain  the  money  for  the 
present,  and  send  over  a remonstrance  instead  ol  the 
money. 

The  New  York  Commercial  says,  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
been  appealed  to,  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
to  say  whether  religious  fellowship  should  be  extended 
to  slave  holding  churches.  The  Doctor  has  no  idea  of 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  Christian  union;  /‘it  would 
be  most  unprofitable”  he  says. 

The  Friends'  yearly  meeting  held  at  Newport,  R.  I , 
last  week,  was  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  about  120 
members  of  both  sexes,  not  according  with  the  rest  of 
t te  meeting,  withdrew  themselves  anil  organized  as  a 
sefarate  meeting.  These  are  designated  as  the  Wil 
borile  party. 

Kentucky  Baptists.  At  a convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Baptist  den  rmination  in  Shelby ville,  Ky-> 
the  Southern  organization  of  Baptists  lor  missionary  pur- 
poses was  fully  sustained,  and  the  convention  withdrew 
their  co-operation  from  the  Northern  organiza'ion. 

Trinity  Church , N.  York.  The  cap  stone  of  the  spire, 
was  raised  and  placed  280  f -et  above  the  ground,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Above  thar,  the  cross  is  yet  to  be  placed. 

The  great  southern  anti-slavery  conventionn 
as  it  has  been  styled,  which  recenily  assembled  at  Cin- 
cinnati, selected  Mr.  Birney,  the  late  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  union,  to  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. Thirteen  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. One  of  which  was,  that  il  is  the  duty  of  poli- 
tical abolitionists  to  continue  their  organization  and  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  elective  offices,  but  that  no 
nomination  he  made  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presi- 
dency before  the  fall  of  1847,  or  the  spring  of  1848. 

Not  a word  is  said  in  the  resolutions,  about  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas! 

Virginia  state  convention.  The  question  of  autho- 
rising a convention  in  Virginia  will  doubtless  be  a very 
prominent  matter  among  the  deliberations  of  the  next 
legislature.  The  Richmond  Times  says  that  the  West 
is  unanimous  in  favor  of  a Convention,  while  a.  majority 
of  the  people  in  each  Eastern  county  is  said  to  be  op- 
posed to  it.  The  demands  of  Western  Virginia,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  both  heard  and  affirmatively  answered 
next  winter. ' [Baltimore  American. 

Liberality.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  that  Col. 
Thomas  11.  Perkins  has  signified  to  the  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  of  that  city  his  inten- 
tion of  making  over  to  the  society  as  a donation  and 
nucleus  for  further  gifts  from  the  wealthier  merchants  of 
Boston,  five  shares  in  the  Merchants’s  Exchange,  equi- 
valent at  par  to  $2,500.  Also  one  share  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  to  be  [used  by  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion- 


Deaths.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  week  endinS 
9th  instant,  55  of  which  20  were  under  one  year  of  age> 
three  were  colored  (slaves;)  29  of  the  interments  were  in 
the  Catholic  Cemetery. 

At  New  York,  last  week  202  deaths  occurred,  of 
which  21  were  by  small  p ox,  and  30  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  62,  of  which  21  were  under  one  year, 
14  were  free  colored,  one  slave;  nine  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

Coincidence.  General  Andrew  Jackson.died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee)  on  the  8th  instant.  Upon  the  same  day 
Sir  Richard  Jackson,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  Canada,  was  taken  with  a fatal  illness,  of  which  lie 
died  the  next  morning. 

Death  has  been  busy  with  the  Methodist  ministers  in 
Indiana,  dining  the  last  few  months.  The  following 
named  ministers  are  recorded  as  having  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  viz:  Clippenger,  Patrick,  Guthrie,  Elder,  Crouch, 
Games.  Ballingall,  Westlake,  Buckingham,  Hargrave — 
all  belonging  to  the  Methodist  church. 

Florida,  — The  legislature.  The  first  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Florida  will  assemble  on  Monday, 
the  23d  of  June,  on  which  day  Gov.  Morsely,  the 
newly  elected  governor,  will  be  sworn  in. 

The  Florida  election,  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
loco  candidates  by  decided -majorities.  For  governor, 
Mosely  beats  Gen.  Call,  the  whig  candidate,  487  votes. 
Levy,  (loco)  beats  Putnam„( whig)  1,082  for  congress. 
A majority  of  loco  members  are  elected  to  each  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  of  course  the  two  senators  to  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  state  in  congress  will  be  of  that 
party,  their  majority  being  22  on  joint  ballot. 

Furniture.  There  is  a cabinet  maker  in  Philadelphia 
who  has  a set  of  chamber  furniture,  made  of  rosewood, 
gothic  pattern,  the  price  of  which  is  $8,000,  the  bedstead 
alone  being  held  at  $2,500. 

The  home  market  forever  . The  following  instance 
of  change  in  trade  is  mentioned  in  the  Danville,  Penn- 
sylvania Intelligencer  of  the  20ih  inst.  The  fact  strik- 
ingly verifies  the  position  always  contended  for  by  tha 
friends  of  American  industry,  that  the  encouragement 
of  home  labor  malts  new  and  sure  home  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  soil: 

“ Change  in  trade.  In  former  years  Danville  was  cele- 
brated as  a place  for  exporting  grain  to  market.  Now 
grain  is  brought  from  the  west  branch,  and  other  places, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  largo  population  gathering  at 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
iron  business,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  near- 
ly all  branches  of  business.  Peter  Baldy,  Esq.  had  a 
load  of  wheat  delivered  at  his  steam  flouring  mill,  last 
week,  from  the  west  branch,  and  the  Montour  Iron 
Company  are  now  paying  city  prices.  95  cents  per  bush  - 
el,  fur  good  vvleat,  at  their  mill.  Flour  commands  a 
better  price  at  Danville  than  it  does  at  Philadelphia.’’ 

Immigration.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  passengers  arrived  at  New  York  on  Monday  from 
foreign  ports.  On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Van  Hoovenbttrgh, 
health  officer  a t quarantine,  boarded  vessels  having  on 
board  832  Dutch,  and  1835  British  and  Irish  steerage 
passengers— to tal  2867. 

A Locomotive,  called  the  “John  Little,’’  just  con- 
structed by  Norris,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  on  a trial  of  speed  a day  or  two  since,  ran  97 
miles  in  two  hours  and  a half.  It  has  eight  wheels. 

Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad.  It  is  stated  that 
J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Esq.  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a loan 
in  New  York  and  P liladelphia,  on  favorable  terms,  of 
$50,000,  for  tite  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company.  The  grading  and  bridging  of  the  thirty  miles 
from  Edinburg  to  Indianapolis,  have  been  put  under 
contract  on  favorable  terms.  The  cars  in  a week  or  two 
will  run  50  miles  from  Madisan.  The  receipts  for  March, 
April,  and  May  were  $11,400,  being  $300.0  more  than 
was  received  during  the  same  months  last  year. 

Post  Office  Regulations.  England  has  recently 
adopted  the  system  which  has  been  in  use  in  France,  by 
which  any* sunt,  from  a shilling  to  fifty  pounds,  can  be 
sent  through  the  mail,  by  depositing  with  the  postmaster 
the  sum  required  to  be  transmitted,  and  taking  a certifi- 
cate of  the  deposite,  which  is  redeemable  at  the  post  office 
of  the  town  or  city  to  which  it  is  forwarded.  __ 

Penny  News.  The  news  mongers  of  London  made 
a splindid  speculation  the  other  day,  by  hawking  about 
the  streets,  by  men  and  boys,  the  alarming  announce- 
ment of  “ arrival  of  the  steamer — war  with  America!”  A 
small  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  the  wind  by  a 
New  York  editor,  who  has  issued  “ information  of  the 
steamer  President.’’  Fie  sends  the  falsehoods  abroad  dog 
cliea  p. 

Temperance  statistics.  The  effect  of  temperance, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  introduced  already  amongst  sea-far- 
ing men,  is  exhibited  in  the  returns  as  given  in  the  Sai- 
lor’s Magazine,  of  lives  and  vessels  lost  at  sea;  in  1842 
3S0  vessels  and  602  lives  were  lost  at  sea;  in  1843,  the 
number  lost  was  404  vessels  and  642  lives.  During  the 
year  1844,  as  far  as  heard  from,  only  208  vessels  and  105 
lives  have  been  lost. 

The  proprietors  of  the  steamboat  Express,  running 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  board  their  boat.  A good 
move. 
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FOREIGN. 


By  ihe  arrival  of  the  Acadia,  British  steamer,  at 
Boston,  in  thirteen  days  from  Liverpool,  we  have 
dales  thence  to  the  J 9th  ull. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament-  The  Alaynooth  hill  passed  the  house 
of  peers  on  the  16th,  by  a vote  of  131  to  80,  and 
would  doubtless  receive  the  royal  assent.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  it  will  be  remembered,  declared  at  first 
that  this  measure  stood  entirely  upon  itso.vn  merits, 
unconnected  with  any  system  for  conciliating  Ire- 
land. Either  this  statement  was  deceptive,  or  the 
success  of  this  proposition  in  effecting  the  much  de- 
sired conciliation, has  incited  linn  to  goon  in  the  same 
path.  A new  bill  has  been  introduced  to  establish 
a commis-ion  in  Dublin  to  award  compensation  for 
three  kinds  of  improvements  effected  by  Irish  ten- 
ants, viz:  building,  draining,  and  fencing.  The  Irish 
colleges  bill  will  probably  also  become  a law,  and  the 
opinion  is  very  freely  expressed,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  that  Sir  Robert  is  only  awaiting  a pro- 
per opportunity  to  propose  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  These  measures 
have  evidently  made  an  impression  upon  Ireland, 
though  O’Connell  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  de- 
feat their  influence  and  to  bolster  up  repeal.  The 
speeches  a*  the  repeal  meetings  denounce  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  as  the  “most  unutterably  insignificant 
measure”  human  ingenuity  could  devise;  and  yet  the 
clamor  they  raise  against  it  clearly  shows  that  such  is 
by  no  means  their  real  opinion.  In.  the  same  way 
tue  education  bill  is  declared  to  be  a “grenade  flung 
in  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  repealers,  there  to  ex- 
plode, and  produce  confusion,  dissension,  arid  conse- 
quent weakness;” — and  the  cries  of  distress  it  ex- 
thorts  render  it  clear  that  such  has  been  its  effect. 


It  has  been  discovered  that,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1713,  re- 
newed as  recently  as  1814,  Spanish  produce  was  to 
be  admitted  into  England  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
produce  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  treaty  con- 
tains no  reference  to  slave  or  free  labor.  The  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  now  demands  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  treaty,  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  Cuba  and  Porto  R;co,  shall  be  admitted  un- 
der this  clause  in  the  same  way  as  an  order  in  coun- 
cil has  admitted  the  slave-grown  sugar  of  Louisiana 
and  Venezuela! 

This  demand,  and  the  indisputable  ground  on 
which  it  is  made,  lias  excited  no  little  astonishment, 
from  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  the  very  citadel  of  the 
slave  trade,  against  which  the  energies  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  have  been  directed.  The  matter 
has  been  called  up  in  parliament,  but  very  vaguely, 
— Sir  Robert  Peel  simply  promising  to  put  the  treaty, 
the  demand  of  the  Spanish  minister,  and  the  reply 
of  the  government,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  made,  on 
the  table  of  the  house  without  delay. 

On  Texas  annexation,  we  find  nothing  in  the  few 
British  papers  received  by  this  arrival. 

Ireland.  In  the  county  of  Leitrim,  the  Ribbon- 
men  have  commenced  a series  of  outrages,  which 
has  led  to  the  encampment  of  a military  force  among 
them,  with  whom  collisions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. A number  of  murders  have  been  committed 
by  the  former,  and  in  one  conflict  with  the  military 
six  of  the  rioters  were  killed  and  a number  wound- 
ed. Throughout  Ihe  southern  and  western  provinces 
a great  deal  of  disturbance  prevails. 

Statistics  of  crime.  The  total  number  of  committals 
in  Ireland  for  all  offences  during  the  year  1844  was 
19,448,  a decrease  of  673  compared  with  1843.  Of 
these  5,482  were  for  offences  against  the  person,  ac- 
companied with  violence,  and  of  these  129  were  for 
murder. 

Scotland  — Church  mission  to  the  United  States 


“The  hill  for  compensation  to  Irish  tenants,”  say  the 
same  persons,  “is  a paltry  quack  remedy  for  evils  of 
magnitude  and  terrible  virulence.”  And  yet  the  ef- j Dr.  Simpson,  Dr.  Macleod,  of  Morven,  and  Mr. 
feci  of  all  these  measures  combined  seems  to  be,  the  | iVlacleod,  of  Dalkeith,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
conciliation  of  Ireland.  Repeal  makes  no  progress,  I general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland , as  a 
and  O’Connell’s  promises,  though  as  magnificent  as  ! deputation  to  this  country. 

,-„u  ....i  ’ : ‘ r ’ 1 A portion  of  the  Highland  proprietors  have  com- 

menced the  process  of  clearing  their  estates  of  the 


ever,  fall  upon  unheeding  or  at  least  upon  faithless 
ears. 


The  Corn  laws,  had  again  been  under  discussion  — 
Nothing  of  marked  interest  was  done  or  said  howe- 
ver, though  the  general  tone  ol  ministerial  members 
was  more  conciliatory  than  it  had  previously  been, 
perhaps  with  a view  of  playing  the  same  game  with 
the  opposition  in  England  in  relation  to  their  leading 
measure,  which  Sir  Robert  was  playing  apparently 
successfully,  in  relation  to  O’Connell’s  repeal  mea- 


poor  peasantry.  In  one  case  ninety  glenmen  have 
been  ejected.  One  of  the  accounts  says:  “The  air 
of  universal  dejection  over  the  sad  silent  groups  of 
women  and  children,  sitting  be3ide  their  little  bits  of 
furniture  outside  their  huts,  was  really  infectious.” 
FRANCE. 

Texas  annexation  question.  In  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties M.  Billbault,  a leading  member  of  the  oppo- 


sure  in  Ireland.  Or,  what  is  more  probable.  Sir  Ro-  sition,  charged  the  government  with  having  joined 
bert  may  be  using  this  finesse  upon  certain  interests  1 England  in  opposition  to  annexation,  in  reluriTfor 
and  feelings  in  England,  just  as  he  used  the  Oregon  the  concession  by  England  of  the  right  of  search. — 
dispute  with  the  United  States  upon  certain  other  in-  ! In  reply,  M.  Guizot,  whose  health  has  been  entirely 
terests  and  feelings,  at  the  moment  he  thought  it  ne-  ' restored,  denied  that  any  stipulation  in  regard  to 
cessary  to  avail  thereof  in  parliament.  j Texas  has  been  made  with  England,  and  declared 

The  Slave  trade.  In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  the  policy  of  France  with  regard  ta  annexation,  in 
13th,  Mr.  Foster  called  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert ! the  following  terms: 

Feel  to  a remark  made  by  him  in  March,  admitting  I “If  Texas  wished  to  renounce  its  independence, 
the  possible  truth  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  enter  the  American  Union,  nobody  had  a right 
President  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the  al-j  to  interfere  or  oppose  the  wish  of  the  people.  If  the 
ledged*  participation  of  certain  British  subjects  in  j Texans,  on  the  contrary,  are  desirous  to  preserve 
the  slave  trade.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  i their  independence,  not  only  have  we  no  right  to  op- 
government  had  any  documents  confirmatory  of  this  j po9e  their  resolution,  but  1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 


eliarge,  and  called  upon  them  also  for  the  names  of 
the  British  subjects  implicated.  Sir  Robert,  in  re- 
ply, referred  him  to  the  documents  which  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Tyler’s  message  on  the  subject,  in  which  it 
would  be  fuund  that  three  vessels,  the  Agnes,  Monte 
Video,  and  the  United  States,  were  charged  with 
being  engaged  in  this  traffic,  and  that  the  consignees 
were  said  to  have  employed  an  English  broker. — 
That  was  the  only  information  which  the  govern- 
ment. possessed  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Foster  in  re- 
ply, said  that  the  truth  of  these  documents,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  could  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact,  that  in  them  British  naval  officers 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  were  accused  of  permitting  the  em  - 
barkation of  slaves,  that  they  might  capture  them  af- 
ter shipment,  and  claim  the  bounty  or  head  money 
for  taking  them.  Mr.  Gibson  said  that,  in  reference 
to  the  Agnes,  he  wa3  authorised  by  the  parties  who 
had  been  alluded  to,  to  give  a formal  and  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  that  they  had  sold  the 
goods  for  the  slave  trade  traffic. 
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France  would  approve  their  conduct,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  right.  We  have  recognized 
the  independence  of  Texa-:  we  consider  it  real,  and 
we  were  interested  in  doing  so.  We  not  only  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  Texas,  but  we  have  con- 
cluded with  that  country  treaties  of  commerce,  which 
will  cease  to  exist  the  moment  it  shall  no  longer  be 
an  independent  stale.  France  is  interested  in  the 
duration  and  maintenance  of  independent  states  in 
America.  There  are  in  America  three  great  powers 
— England,  the  United  States,  and  the  republics  of 
Spanish  origin.  France  is  not  an  American  power, 
but  she  has  interests  in  that  continent; she  must  con- 
sequently desire  that  independent  states  should  conti- 
nue independent,  that  a balance  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  three  great  American  powers,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  obtain  the  preponderance.  We 
do  not  mean  to  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  nor  to  engage  in  a strug- 
gle to  prevent  that  annexation,  if  it  is  to  take  place. 
We  wish  to  leave  the  Texans  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
please;  if  they  are  anxious  to  join  the  United  States, 


let  them  do  so;  if  not,  they  are  free  to  remain  as  they 
are.  France  can  only  interfere  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  her  influence  in  the  scale,  and  expressing 
her  opinion  in  favor  of  the  alternative  which  ap- 
pears to  her  most  conducive  to  her  interests.  She 
i»  not  called  upon  to  act  a compromising  part,  nor  to 
involve  herself  in  future  difficulties,  but  it  behoves 
her  to  protect,  by  the  authority  of  her  name,  the  in. 
dependence  of  states,  and  tomiimain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  great  political  powers  in  America.” 

Atlantic  steamers  The  project  of  establishing  a 
line  of  steamers  between  France  and  N.  York,  has 
been  revived,  and  is  likely  to  become  a law.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  great  lines  of  communication  between 
France,  her  colonial  possessions,  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  said  that  branch  lines  will  he  established 
for  serving  different  parts  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern continents  of  America. 

Slave  question.  The  law  providing  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Ihe  French  colonies,  has  pass- 
ed both  chambers,  and  another  law  for  introducing 
European  laborers  into  the  colonies  is  under  conside- 
ration. 

New  tariff.  The  new  customs  law,  modifying.in 
some  important  particulars  the  duties  on  imported 
articles,  has  been  sanctioned  by  royal  ordinance,  and 
is  now  tiie  law  of  Ihe  land. 

One  of  the  Iowa  squaws — the  wife  of  Little  Wolf 
— an  exhibition  at  Faris,  died  recently.  She  was 
baptised,  just  before  her  death,  by  a Catholic  priest, 
and  was  interred  with  all  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  church. 

The  electric  telegraph  attracts  great  attention  in  Pa- 
ris. It  has  been  introduced  with  great  success  on  the 
Rouen  railroad,  and  is  being  laid  down,  or  rather 
hung  up,  for  the  wires  are  elevated  on  posts,  on  other 
railways.  Experiments  are  being  made  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  if  it  be  not  possible  to  establish 
it  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris,  so  that  communication 
may  take  place  instantaneously  between  the  differ- 
ent public  establishments. 

Turn  Thumb  still  crams  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
every  night.  He  gave  a splendid  breakfast  a few 
mornings  'since,  to  the  male  and  female  performers 
who  play  in  the  same  piece  with  him.  The  general  of 
course,  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but,  al- 
though he  sat  on  the  table,  he  was  almost  buried  by 
the  plates  and  dishes.  At  the  dessert,  however,  he 
was  determined  to  be  seen,  for  glass  in  hand,  he 
walked  round  the  table,  (on  it,  of  course)  and  kissed 
every  lady.  He  has  made  a great  deal  of  money  in  - 
France,  but  intends  to  make  still  more  before  he 
leaves  it. 

RUSSIA. 

The  populadm  of  Russia,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  62. 50(1,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  Maho- 
metans and  183,000  Jews. 

TURKEY. 

In  Syiia  a civil  war  of  the  utmost  ferocity  was  in 
progress  between  the  Druses  and  the  Christian's.  On 
tiie  17th  of  May  a letter  says: 

“We  have  before  us  the  appalling  spectacle  of  no 
levs  than  eleven  villages  and  a number  of  Maromte 
churches  and  convents  in  flames,  and  what  is  worse, 
when  the  Christians  are  victorious,  they  enter  the 
Druse  villages,  putting  to  the  edge  of  the  swopd, 
men,  women,  and  children;  the  Druses  following  the 
example  when  they  are  victorious.  All  the  silk 
worms  of  bath  parties,  the  sole  support  of  the  Sy- 
rian population,  have  been  burned.  The  convents 
of  the  Maronites  and  Catholics  have  been  burned, 
and  the  bodies  of  their  priests,  after  death,  have 
been  burned  hy  the  Druses.  Every  horror  is  prac-< 
tised  on  then  enemies.  For  example,  to  kill  hy 
famine,  massacre,  and  a thousand  other  acts  of  bar- 
barism ere  momentarily  committed.  The  Cnristians 
at  the  commencement  were  victorious  over  their 
enemies;  but  our  Pasha,  who  is  out  with  his 
regular  troops,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  the  Christiana 
victorious,  points  his  artillery  against  them,  loaded 
with  grape,  and  compels  this  unfortunate  sect  to 
take  flight.  The  Druses  immediately  enter  their 
villages,  sacking  them,  burning  their  houses,  goods, 
&c.  1 do  not  doubt  but  the  Pasha  has  secret  orders 

from  his  government  to  destroy  and  ruin  the  Clyis* 
tians  entirely,  or  he  could  not  so  openly  aid  and  as- 
sist their  enemies.” 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  is  becoming  more 
and  more  visible;  they  recently  rose  in  Saida  1011133- 
1 sacre  all  the  Christians,  but  were  prevented  by 
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some  European  ships  of  war.  In  Beyrout  a rising 
also  took  place,  but  was  suppressed.  The  letter  says 
further: 

“At  this  moment,  with  the  help  of  our  glasses,  we 
see  unfortunate  fugitive  Christians — women  and 
children,  to  the  number  of  6,000  or  7,000,  on  the 
coast.  Two  ships  of  war,  one  French  and  one  Aus- 
trian, and  five  or  six  small  vessels,  chartered  by  the 
mercantile  body,  have  sailed,  to  collect  and  save 
them  from  the  dreadful  death  which  awaits  them 
from  famine.  I do  not  know  what  so  many  people 
will  do  here  to  live;  or  what  we  ail  shall  do,  from 
the  great  existing  scarcity  of  water,  when  the  po- 
pulation of  our  city  will  be  augmented  by  15,000  or 
20,000  souls.” 

Another  letter  from  Beyrout  dated  the  20th,  adds: 

“Fire  and  battle  continue  to  reign  with  destruc- 
tive violence  on  all  sides  around  us,  and  the  news 
we  have  at  this  moment  is,  that  the  Christians  have 
been  obliged  to  fire  on  the  regular  troops,  which 
places  us  in  a very  alarming  position,  as  we  fear  a 
revolution  of  the  Turks  against  all  the  Christians, 
and  we  are  now  all  prepared,  weapon  in  hand,  to  de- 
fend our  houses  and  the  lives  of  our  families.  Yes- 
terday the  Pasha  wrote  to  the  consular  body  that  it 
was  impossible  for  hi®  to  reconcile  the  hostile  par- 
ties, and  demanded  assistance  from  them.’’ 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  the  Selina,  Captain  Jackson,  which  left  Balti- 
more only  83  days  since,  we  have  Rio  dates  to  the 
17th  May. 

Mr.  Ousley,  the  new  British  minister  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  proceeded  from  Montevideo  on  the  27th  ult., 
with  two  steam  frigates,  and  the  French  minister 
left  Rio  a few  days  since  in  a frigate,  ft  is  now 
surmised  that  the  war  will  be  terminated  immedi 
ately.  General  Riviera  arrived  here  to-day  from 
Rio  Grande.. 

Tbe  stock  of  flour  in  first  hands,  was  41,000  bar- 
rels— of  which  4,500  were  Richmond,  1,900  Balti- 
more, and  1,000  Trieste.  Sales  of  7,000  barrels  of 
Richmond  at  17al8||,  400  Baltimore  14||  cash  a 15|| 
credit.  Shipments  to  River -Plate  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Market  overstocked  with  domestics.  Coffee 
abundant — prices  steady.  Ordinary  2[|  650  and  rang- 
ing up  to  3||  500  for  choice  lots. 

In  Equador , a revolution  lately  has  eventuated  in 
the  displacement  of  General  Flores  as  its  president, 
and  the  substitution  of  another  chieftain. 

5u  Venezuela,  a treaty  has  been  published,  conclud- 
ed with  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  recognizes,  in  full, 
her  independence.  A provision  is  included  whereby 
Venezuela  guarantees  the  proportional  payment  of 
her  provincial  debt  at  the  period  of  her  revolt. 

MEXICO. 

Under  date  of  the  27th  the  provisional  president, 
Gen.  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  issued  a notice  that 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  departmental  assemblies 
would  elect  a president  of  the  republic. 

Another  revolution  of  the  government  was  attempt- 
ed on  the  7th  of  June,  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
soldiers  on  duty  at  the  palace  pronounced  for  fede- 
ralism, and  took  the  president  and  some  of  his  min- 
isters prisoners,  but  other  troops  attacked,  and  de- 
feated the  revolutionists  and  restored  the  govern- 
ment. Ten  or  twelve  persons  were  killed,  and  eigh- 
teen wounded. 

TEXAS. 

Presidents  Houston  and  Jones.  The  Hon.  Branch 
T.  Arcner,  formerly  a member  of  Genera!  Lamar’s 
cabinet — tbe  ablest  administration,  by  the  bye,  Tex- 
as ever  possessed,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  has  come 
out  with  a letter  in  which  he  pledges  himself  to 
prove  “Gen.  Sam  Houston  an  unprincipled  and  per 
jured  demagogue.”  He  proves  that  both  Houston 
and  Jones — for  it  is  folly,  he  says,  to  speak  of  them 
separately— “pledged  themselves  to  the  British  go- 
vernment that  they  were  opposed  to  annexation.” — 
This  we  never  doubted,  ami  warned  our  citizens  not 
to  trust  to  the  double-tongued  assertions  of  either  of 
these  men  when  Junes  was  a candidate  for  the  Tex- 
ian  presidency.  Our  newspapers  like  the  Texian 
eople,  have  been  rather  slow  in  opening  their  eyes, 
ut  if  the  direct,  open,  manly,  evidence  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  B.  T.  Archer,  Col.  Win.  L-  Cozneau, 
and  Com.  Moore— gentlemen  whose  high  honor  and 
undoubted  veracity  is  admitted  even  by  their  political 
opponents — do  not  keep  them  open,  lliey  deserve  to 
be  duped.  [Jlmtr.  Sentinel. 

CANADA. 

Quebec — Trade.  The  arrivals  at  this  port,  thus 
far,  ibis  year  show  an  increase  of  titty  per  cent,  over 
those  of  1844.  The  official  return  places  the  amount 
thus: 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

June  24,  1844  444  154.876 

June  24,  1»45  646  237,949 

Increase  this  year  202  83,073 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Sixty— Ninth  Anniversary  of  our  Na- 
ti®najl  Independence,  was  observed  oa  the  4th  in  t 
stant,  throughout  the  country,  with  the  usual  demon- 
strations of  respect.  Business  was  suspended.  Ho- 
liday was  enjoyed  by  old  and  young.  The  principal 
parade  of  the  day,  in  our  city,  was  that  of  the  juve- 
niles— the  young  army  of  Ihe  Sons  of  Temperance. 
appropriate  successors  of  “The  Sons  of  Freedom,” 
who  so  essentially  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the 
republic.  Mo  nation  can  reasonably  expect  to  main- 
tain its  freedom,  that  is  not  duly  attentive  to  the 
nine  which  they  make  of  their  freedom,  morally, 
and  politically. 

Texas  Annexation..  The  United  States  steamer 
Princeton,  reached  Annapolis  on  the  3d  instant,  in 
nine  days  from  Galveston,  bringing  Washington, 
(Texas)  dates  to  the  21st  of  June.  Dr.  Wri«ht, 
hearer  of  despatches,  proceeded  immediately  to 
Washington. 

The  Texian  congress  assembled  on  the  16th  of 
June  in  compliance  w ith  the  president’s  proclama- 
tion. 

President  Jones,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  com- 
municated the  resolutions  passed  by  the  United 
States  congress,  proposing  tbe  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union.  He  also  submitted  to  the  senate  the 
treaty  proposed  by  Mexico,  for  acknowledging  the 
Independence  of  Texas  upon  three  conditions,  viz: 

1.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texa3. 

2.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the 
treaty  not  to  annex  herself  or  become  subject  to  any 
country  whatever. 

3 Limits  and  other  arrangements  to  be  matters  of 
agreement  in  the  final  treaty. 

4.  Texas  to  be  willing  to  rpfer  the  disputed  points 
with  regard  to  territory,  and  o her  matters,  to  the 
arbitration  of  umpires. 

This  treaty  was  consider!  d in  secret  session  of  the 
senate  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  rejected  by  a unani- 
mous vote. 

Joint  resolutions  were  introduced  simultaneously 
in  each  house  of  congress,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
accepting  the  terms  proposed  by  the  United  States 
congiess  for  annexation.  The  senate  by  a unani- 
mous vote  passed  theirs  and  sent  them  to  the  house 
on  the  18th.  The  house  laid  the  senate  resolutions 
upon  the  table,  and  -unanimously  passed  their  own 
resolutions,  and  sent  them  to  the  senate  next  day. — 
There  was  then  a scramble  for  ihe  honor  of  pater- 
nity-to  the  resolutions  which  should  finally  pass. — 
The  house  at  length  adopted  the  expedient  of  slight- 
ly amending  the  resolutions  from  the  senate,  and 
passing  them  in  their  present  form,  returned  them  to 
the  senate  as  amended,  where  the  amendments  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  resolutions  as  they 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Texas  congress: 

JOINT  resolutions, 

Giving  the  consent  of  the  existing  government  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
Jbath  proposed  the  following  terms,  guarantees,  and 
conditions,  on  which  the  people  and  territory  oi'  the  I 
republic  of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a new  State, 
to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  and  admitted  as  one 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  to  wit: 

[Here  follow  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States 
congress. J 

And  whereas,  by  said  terms,  the  consent  of  the 
existing  government  of  Texas  is  required:  There- 

lore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  republic  of  Texas  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  government  of  Texas  doth  consent 
that  the  people  and  territory  of  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as may  be  erected  into  a new  state,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Union;  and  said  con-ent  is  given  on  the 
terms,  guarantees,  and  conditions,  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  bear- 
ing date,  May  5th,  1845,  and  ttie  election  of  depu- 
ties to  sit  in  convention  at  Austin  on  the  4th  day  of 
July  next,  for  the  adoption  of  a constitution  lor  the 
State  of  Texas,  had  in  accordance  therewith,  here- 
by receive  the  consent  of  the  existing  government  of 
Texas. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  president 
of  Texas  is  hereby  requested  immediately  to  furnish 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
accredited  minister  near  this  government,  with  a 
copy  of  this  joint  resolution;  also  to  furnish  tbe  con- 


vention, to  assemble  at  Austin  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  with  a copy  of  the  same;  and  the  same  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Dr.  Wright  informs  the  Washington  “Union,” 
that  Captain  Waggaman,  had  arrived  at  Washington, 
Texas,  to  select  posts  to  be  occupied  by  the  United 
States  troops,  and  to  provide  for  their  subsistence. 

A resolution  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of 
congress,  requiring  the  executive  to  surrender  all 
posts,  navy  yards,  barracks,  &c.  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  of  delegates  which  were  to  as- 
semble on  the  4th  of  July  to  form  a convention  for 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Texas  and  to  the  United  States  congress,  are  no  doubt 
now  in  session. 

On  the  1 8th  inst.  in  the  Senate,  Mr  Greer  introduced 
a joint  resolution  offering  “a  nation’s  gratitude  to  General 
Andrew  Jockson;”  which  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  the  same  day  Major  Kaufman  introduced  a bill 
setting  apart  a -portion  of  the  public  land — lying  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers — for  ihe  payment  of  the 
national  4ebt;  read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Republic. 

On  ihe  19th,  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Greer  introduced  a 
joint  resolution,  relative  to  the  introduction  of  United 
States  troops  into  Texas;  read  the  first  time. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Kaufman  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  ' Joint  Resolu- 
tion giving  the  consent  of  the  existing  government  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;’’  which  joint 
resolution  was  passed  through  its  third  reading  on  t!ie 
next  day,  the  19th — the  rule  being  suspended,  on  motion 
of  Colonel  H.  L.  Kinney,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Kaufman’s  bill  . “setting  apart  land  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  public  debt.”  «5cc.  was  taken  up,  read  a se- 
cond and  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Lawrence  introduced  a resolution  for  the  relief  of 
post  captain  E.  W.  Moore;  read  the  first  time 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Commodore  Moore  has  al- 
ready been  restored  to  his  command. 

The  Union  of  the  3d  inst.  says:  We  are  favored 
by  Dr.  Wright  with  the  following  memoranda , in 
MS  , taken  by  himself  at  Washington,  Texas,  just 
before  he  left  it  for  Galveston: 

Memoranda  of  the  conditions  preliminary  toa  treaty 
ot  peace,  as  agreed  upon  bv  Ashbel  Smith,  on  the 
part  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Cuevas,  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  and  the  accompanying  papers,  as  submit- 
ted to  the  senate  by  President  Jones. 

I.  Message  of  President  Jones,  transmitting  the 
treaty  and  papers  to  the  senate. 

II.  Letter  from  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  trans- 
mitting to  the  executive  of  Texas  the  conditions 
signed  by  Ashbel  Smith,  and  the  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  accede  to  them  as  the  basis  of  a 
formal  treaty. 

ill.  Conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace. 

1.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas. 

2.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the 
treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  become  subject  to 

j any  country  whatever. 

1 3.  Limits  and  other  arrangements  to  be  matters 

of  agreement  in  the  final  treaty. 

4.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  refer  the  disputed 
points  with  regard  to  territory,  and  other  matters,  to 
the  arbitration  of  umpires. 

Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Brazos,)  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1845. 

(Signed)  ASHBEL  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Certified  copy  of  the  original,  presented  by  Cap- 
tain Eiliott. 

(Signed)  ALLEYE  DE  CYFREY, 
BANKHEAD. 

Mexico , 20 th  of  May. 

IV.  Acknowledgment  by  Cuevas  of  the  receipt  of 
these  preliminaries,  through  the  intervention  of  Ba- 
ron Alleye  de  Cyprey;  and  declares  that  the  national 
congress  having  consented  that  Mexico  will  accede 
to  the  preliminaries  proposed  by  Texas,  as  the  basis 
of  a formal  treaty.  May  19ih,  1845. 

V.  Additional  declaration  of  Cuevas.  If  this  ne- 
gotiation is  not  realized  on  account  of  circumstan- 
ces, or  because  Texas,  influenced  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  -annexation,  consents  thereto,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer  which  is  given 
under  this  date  to  Texas,  shall  be  considered  null 
and  void.  May  19th. 

VI.  Letter  from  President  Jones  to  Baron  Alieye 
de  Cyprey,  acknowledging  his  kind  offices  in  bring- 
ing about  the  negotiation,  &c.,  &e. 

To  these  was  appended  the  proclamation  of  Pre- 
sident Jones  of  June  4lh,  declaring  a cessation  of 
hostilities. 

This  treaty  was  considered  by  the  senate  in  secret 
session,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  rejected  by  a unan- 
imous vote,  and  the  injunction  of  sscrecy  removed. 
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The  following  also  comes  in  MS.,  from  which  we 
copy  it.  It  authenticates  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
congress,  as  they  appeared  from  "The  News  extra." 

Washington,  senate  chamber, 

( Special  session ,)  Jane  21,  1845. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I herewith 
transmit  you  a correct  copy  of  the  joint  resolution, 
giving  the  consent  of  the  existing  government  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Texan  congress.  Respect- 
fully, HENRY  A.  JEWETT, 

Secretary  of  the  senate. 

To  A.  J.  Donelson,  charge  d’affairs  of  the  U.  S. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Mexicans  were  occupying 
two  positions — in  what  force,  does  not  appear. 

president  jones’s  message. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Briggs  for  the  following 
interesting  documents,  which  we  hasten  to  give  our 
reader. 

Verbally  we  learn  from  Mr.  Briggs  that  the  pro- 
positions for  our  independence  have  been  submitted 
to  the  senate.  They  are  not  yet  made  public,  but  it 
is  understood  that  they  are  highly  objectionable,  and 
will  be  promptly  rejected. 

Executive  Department, 
Washington,  June  16,  1845. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate 

and  nf  the  house  of  representatives: 
lam  happy  to  greet  you  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
as  the  reprentatives  of  the  people  again  assembled 
in  the  discharge  of  your  high  and  important  duties. 
The  call  of  an  extraordinary  session  of  congress  at 
this  early  day,  by  the  executive,  was  not  made  with- 
out the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  a due  refer- 
ence to  the  great  crisis  which  has  arisen  since  your 
late  adjournment,  in  the  affair  of  Texas,  as  well  as 
the  almost  unanimous  expression  of  public  will 
which  took  place  throughout  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

The  executive  has  now  the  pleasure  to  transmit 
to  the  honorable  congress,  for  such  action  as  they 
may  deem  suitable,  the  propositions  which  have 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  this 
government,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  its  in- 
corporation, as  a state,  into  that  great  and  kindred 
confederacy,  together  with  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  goverrimenls,  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  same.  This  correspondence,  entering,  as  it 
does,  very  fully  into  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
governments  in  question,  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
the  executive  to  add  (for  the  information  or  consi- 
deration of  congress)  but  little  thereto  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  measure. 

The  executive  has  much  satisfaction  in  observing 
— what,  no  doubt,  will  forcibly  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  congress — that,  although  the  terms  embrac- 
ed in  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States  congress 
may  at  first  have  appeared  less  favorable  than  was 
desirable  for  Texas,  the  very  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous views  entertained  by  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  towards  Texas,  and  the  promises  made 
through  the  representatives  of  that  country,  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  advantages  to  be  extended  to  her 
if  she  consents  to  the  proposed  union,  render  those 
terms  much  more  acceptable  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  great  anxiet 
of  the  people  to  act  definitely  upon  the  subject  of 
annexation,  by  a convention  of  deputies,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress, induced  the  executive  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion on  the  5th  of  May,  ultimo,  recommending  an 
election  for  sixty  one  deputies,  to  be  held  in  the  se- 
veral counties  throughout  the  republic,  on  the  4th  of 
the  present  month,  and  to  assemble  in  convention, 
at  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  This 
recommendation  has  met  the  sanction  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Texas  generally , and  the  deputies  in  the  se- 
veral counties,  so  far  as  heard  from,  having  been 
elected  upon  the  basis  proposed,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected the  convention  will  assemble  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  upon.  To  this  convention  the  question 
of  annexation,  and  the  adoption  of  a state  constitu- 
tion, will  properly  belong;  and  they  will  determine 
the  great  question  of  the  nationality  of  Texas,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the  interest,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  of  the  people  whom  they  will 
represent.  It  is  impoitant that  the  “consent  of  the 
existing  government”  should  be  given  to  their  ex- 
ercising the  powers  which  have  been  delegated  to 
them,  in  order  to  comply  with  a requirement  to  that 
effect  in  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion, passed  by  the  American  congress.  For  this 
purpose,  the  present  extraordinary  session  of  con- 
gress of  the  republic  of  Texas  has  been  convoked; 
and  to  its  wisdom,  as  a co-ordinate  department,  the 
executive  now  submits  the  determination  of  the  mat- 
ter. 


The  services  to  be  performed  by  the  convention 
will  be  arduous,  and  will  probably  engage  it  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time;  and  the  executive 
would  respectfully  recommend  to  congress  the  pro- 
priety of  making  a suitable  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  its  members,  as  well  as  the  officers  it 
may  find  occasion  to  employ. 

The  executive  has  the  pleasure,  in  addition  to 
presenting  congress  the  propositions  concerning  an- 
nexation, to  inform  them  that  certain  conditions, 
preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexi- 
co, were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  at  the  city 
of  Mexico,  on  the  19th  of  May  last,  and  were 
transmitted  to  this  government  on  the  2d  instant,  by 
the  Baron  Alleyc  de  Cyprey,  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  at  that 
court,  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Elliott,  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty’s  charge  d’aff'airs  near  this  government. 
In  consequence  of  the.  signing  of  these  prelimiria- 
ries,  the  executive  believed  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  the 
recess  of  congress,  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  arid  to  declare  and  proclaim  a ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  un- 
til the  same  could  be  communicated  to,  and  acted 
upon  by  congress  arid  the  convention  about  to  as- 
semble. A proclamation  for  this  purpose  was  con- 
sequently issued  on  the  4th  instant,  a copy  of  which 
is  herewith  transmitted.  The  preliminaries  being 
in  the  nature  of  a treaty,  will,  with  all  the  corres- 
pondence in  relation  thereto,  be  forthwith  commu- 
nicated to  the  honorable  senate,  for  its  constitution- 
al advice,  and  such  aetion  as,  in  its  wisdom,  the  same 
shall  seem  to  require. 

The  alternative  of  annexation  or  independence 
will  thus  be  placed  before  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
their  free-,  sovereign,  & unbiassed  voice  will  determine 
the  all  important  issue;  and  so  far  as  it  shall  depend 
upon  the  executive  to  act,  he  will  give  immediate 
and  full- effect  to  the  expression  of  their  will. 

His  situation  in  regard  to  the  important  subjects 
now  communicated  to  congress,  has,  since  their  late 
adjournment,  been  one  of  great  delicacy  and  embar- 
rassment. Questions  of  much  difficulty  have  been 
presented  for  his  determination,  upon  which  the  fate 
and  welfare  of  the  country  depended;  and,  without 
precedent  or  constitutional  guide  for  his  governance, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  assume,  in  consequence,  great 
and  severe  responsibilities.  He  trusts,  however, 
that  congress  will  approve  the  course  he  has  adopted, 
and,  by  their  enlightened  councils,  relieve  and  direct 
him  in  the  course  hereafter  to  be  pursued  in  relation 
to  those  questions. 

The  executive  is  happy  to  announce  to  congress 
that  Texas  is  at  peace  with  the  world;  that  with  all 
foreign  powers  with  whom  we  have  had  intercourse, 
friendly  relations  are  maintained.  The  different 
tribes  of  Indians  on  our  borders,  with  whom  trea- 
ties exist,  have  continued  to  observe  the  same  with 
good  faith;  and  within  the  last  few  days,  information 
has  been  received,  that  the  only  hand  of  Camariehes 
within  our  limits,  who  had  maintained  until  then  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  Texas,  have  sued  for  peace, 
and  expressed  a wish  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
Bexar  to  celebrate  a treaty  of  friendship,  which,  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  has  been  complied  with. 

The  arrangements  made  at  your  regular  session, 
for  additional  companies  of  rangers  to  be  mustered 
into  service,  have  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and 
have  afforded  adequate  and  very  efficient  protection 
to  our  frontiers  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  have 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  various  expenditures  of 
the  government.  A specie  currency  has  been  main- 
tained without  difficulty;  and  all  the  exchequer  bills 
which  were  in  circulation  at  the  period  of  your  late 
adjournment  have  been  redeemed  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation;  and  the  executive  is  happy  to  con- 
gratulate the  congress  and  the  country  upon  a state 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  never  before 
experienced  by  Texas,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled 
by  so  young  a nation. 

It  only  remains  for  the  executive  to  express  an  as- 
sured confidence  in  your  individual  wishes  to  sustain 
the  best  interests  of  Texas,  and  the  fervent  hope  that 
He,  who  holds  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  in 
his  hand,  may  crown  your  deliberations  with  his 
richest  blessings.  ANSON  JONES. 

appointments  by  the  president. 

William  Nichols,  collectorof  the  customs  at  New 
buryport,  Mass,  vice  Henry  W.  Kinsman,  whose 
commission  will  expire  July  10,  1845. 

E.  C.  Angelrodt  is  recognised  as  consul  of  Prussia 
for  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 

Nathan  Bardin,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue at  Bristol,  Rhodelsland,  vice  Elkanah  French, 
whose  commission  will  expire  July  8th,  1845. 

Lycius  Lyon,  surveyor  general  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  from  30th  June,  1845,  vice  William 
Johnson,  resigned. 


Henry  Hicks,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Delaware,  vice  Arnold  Naudain,  whose  com- 
mission will  expire  on  the  1st  July,  1845. 

Robert  H.  Merchant,  as  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  at  Dumfries,  Virginia,  vice  George  H. 
Cockrell,  whose  commission  will  expire  July  8th. 

John  B.  Guthrie  as  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  at  Pittsburg,  Penn,  vice  Win.  B.  Moury,  re- 
moved. 

Joseph  M.  Doty,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Ogden3- 
burg,  New  York,  from  the  10th  of  July  next,  when 
the  commission  of  the  present  incumbent  will  expire. 

Whitacre  O’Neal,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Steu- 
benville, Ohio  from  the  29th  instant,  when  the  com- 
mission of  the  present  incumbent  will  expire. 

Benjamin  F.  Rawls,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  when  the  commission  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent, A.  H.  Gladden,  will  expire. 

Win,  G.  Smith,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  in  the  place  of 
Kneeland  Tyner,  whose  commission  expires  on  the 
29th  instant. 

George  Crawford,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  the  1st  July  next,  in  the  place  of 
Win.  H.  H.  Taylor,  whose  commission  will  expire 
on  the  29th  instant. 

J.  B.  B.  Hale,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Wheeling, 
Va.  on  the  1st  July  next,  in  the  place  of  David  Agner, 
whose  commission  expires  on  the  29 1 h inst. 

Chambers  McKibbm  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  on  the  I6lh  July  next,  in  the 
place  of  R.  M.  Ruddle,  whose  commission  will  ex- 
pire on  the  15th  of  that  month. 

Michael  Edwards,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  at  Wheeling,  Va.  vice  Samuel  Atkinson, 
whos-e- commission  will  expire  July  22,  1845. 

Jacob  Medary,  postmaster  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
laorn  the  29th  instant,  in  the  place  of  John  G.  Miller, 
whose  commission  will  on  that  day  expire. 

Henry  F.  Baker,  postmaster  at  Winchester,  Va. 
from  the  29th  instant,  in  the  place  of  John  Wall, 
whose  commission  will  on  that  day  expire. 

Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  postmaster  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  place  ofWra.  Hardin, 
resigned^ 

Freeman  C.  Everts,  postmaster  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  the  1st  July,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  Palmer,  re- 
signed. 

Parson  Mundy,  postmaster  at  Watertown,  New 
York,  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  place  of  John  F. 
Hutchinson,  resigned. 

Win.  L’Hommedieu,  postmaster  at  Norwich,  Con. 
in  the  place  of  Jonn  H.  Townsend,  removed. 

George  Sanderson,  postmaster  at  Carlisle,  Penn, 
in  the  place_of  Wrn.  M.  Porter,  removed. 

The  tariff.  The  following  extract  of  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  is  taken  from  the  “Mississippian,”  of  the  18th 
June,  1845,  a leading  party  paper,  published  in  the 
city  of  Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi: 

“LETTER  FROM  HON.  R.  J»  WALKER. 

Extract  from  a letter  to  the  senior  editor  of  the  Mississip- 
pian, dated  June  5,  1845. 

“It  would  be  impassible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  labors  of  this  office,  (sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;)  suffice  it  to  say,  1 never  have 
any  leisure.  At  present,  my  chief  occupation  is  with 
the  details  of  the  tariff'.  It  must  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
venue standard. 

“I  do  hope  and  trust  that  our  friends  in  Mississippi 
will  not  quarrel  about  men,  in  elections  for  office. — 
Their  motto  should  be  any  good  democrat,  (for  all  the 
offices,)  and  union  and  harmony  in  his  support  against 
all  the  whig-.  There  should  be  no  division,  or  it  may 
produce  ends  that  will  defeat  the  party.  Ever  truly 
yours,  R.  J.  WALKER.’1 

Relations  with  Mexico.  Our  latest  intelligence 
from  VeraCruz,  indicates  a prevailing,  or  rather  a 
universal  impression  there,  that  war  will  be  declar- 
ed by  Mexico  against  the  United  States,  in  the  event, 
now  beyond  doubt,  of  Texas  annexing  itself  to  the 
Union.  The  report  of  a formidable  army,  having 
advanced  towards  the  Texan  frontier,  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  An  army  which  they  profess  to  be  con- 
centrating for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  insur- 
rection in  California,  some  suppose  to  be  designed 
for  a movement  upon  Texas, — but  if  so,  what  be- 
comes of  California? 

The  report  mentioned  in  our  last,  copied  from  the 
New  York  Neivs,  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British 
minister,  having  intimated  to  our  government  that  a 
minister  from  the  United  States  would  now  be  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  Mexican  government,  is 
contradicted  by  the  Washington  Union.  The  des- 
patching a minister  to  that  government,  however, 
is  still  thought  to  be  a matter  well  worthy  of  the  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration  of  our  govern- 
1 ment. 
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The  Boundary  Line.  A Vermont  paper  says 
“The  six  c>  niini«initers  app*  intrd  by  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain  to  tun  Ihe  boundary  line 
between  the  province  of  Canada  and  Ihe  S’ates,  are 
now  in  Bei  k-hire,  in  this  connt\ . When  ir  Richford 
they  rut  off  the  farms  of  three  good  Vermonters — 
two  locofiicos  and  one  whig — and  now  their  farms  are 
situate  in  Canada.  As  the  loeofnro  representatives 
from  Richmond  had  but  one  majority  last  year,  we 
suppose  he  will  not  be  pleased  with  this  governmental 
interference.” 

The  St  Albans  ( Vermont ) Messenger,  says  “The 
boundary  line,  vve  undrr-tanu,  is  to  be  marked  by 
iron  monuments,  hut  a half  a mile  distant  the  ore 
fiom  the  ottier.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  these 
monuments  will  he  useless  when  Polk  “extends  the 
area  of  freedom”  by  annexing  the  adjoining  Province 
of  Ca.  ada  to  this  republic.  Exactly1.” 

Western  defences.  The  Illinois  State  Register, 
of  the  1-t  i l June,  under  the  caption  of 

"Highly  important  movement  of  the  government"  says 
— “We  have  the  giatifv  ing  intelligence  to  lay  before 
our  readers  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
have  ordered  com.  Morns  to  explore  the  route  be- 
tvv eeri  Peru  and  Chicago,  in  regard  to  the  practicabili- 
ty, expen-es,  &r.  of  a ship  canal  from  Illinois  to  the 
Jak  also  to  fix  upon  a suitable  localton  fur  a naval  j 
depot  on  lue  lakes.” 

THE  NAVY. 

National  civilities.  A correspondence  is  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  betwem  the  comman- 
dants of  the  British  and  American  squadrons  on  the 
Brazil  station.  Commodore  A.  B.  Purvis,  the  Bri- j 
tish  commander  makes  the  ai  know ledgment  of  the  | 
British  govert  m nt.  to  commodore  Turner,  as  com 
mander  of  the  American  squadron,  for  the  aid  af- 
forded to  captain  Holham,  hy  captain  Voorhees , com- 
mander of  the  American  frigate  Congress,  w ho  w as 
at  Hie  spot  at  the  period  of  the  di-u-ter  which  | 
befel  the  Briti-h  steam  frigate  Gorgon,  and  put  at 
captain  Holbuni’s  seiv ice  the  resources  of  his  ship, 
to  aid  in  removing  the  latter  from  the  beach  at  Mon 
tivideo  Commodore  Turner,  in  reply,  attributes  tlte 
Dierit  of  the  liansartion  to  captain  Vooihees. 

The  court  martial , assembled  at  Washington  for, 
the  trial  of  captain  Voorhees  for  the  Argentine  squad- 
ron affair,  closed  that  case  on  the  24lh;  of  course 
nothing  will  he  known  as  to  their  decision,  until  it  is 
revised  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  navy, 
belnte  w hum  it  now  is  | 

Commodore  Stewart  president  of  the  court  hav- 
ing been  excused  Irom  further  service  upon  the  ■ c- 
ca-ion,  a new  court  martial  is  now  in  session,  of 
which  eon. mander  John  Downs  is  president,  lor  the  ; 
trial  of  capt.  Voorhees  upon  other  charges 

The  Eagle,  United  States  Iron  Revenue  steam  cut- 
ter, on  the  slocks  at  Buffalo,  is  to  be  completed  forth-  : 
vv  it h. 

The  H alericilch.  United  States  Revenue  steamer, 
launched  at  V\  asliirigloti  two  months  since,  is  order- 
ed  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  to  be  lengthened1 
some  31)  I'tcl,  to  accomodate  the  Loper  propeller, 
with  which  she  is  to  be  fitted,  and  then  to  lake  in 
her  machinery  , &c. 

Hie  Poinsett  United  States  steamer,  was  sold  at 
auction,  at  Brooklyn  navy  yard  on  the  23J  instant, 
for  §5  UUt). 

The  steamer  Ciiaulauque,  in  the  employment  of  the 
govt  run. enl  came  up  and  anchoied  in  he  stream  — 
She  lias  on  buaid  several  ol  the  officers  of  the  topo 
giaphical  corps,  under  the  command  of  lieut.  Ma- 
comb, who  are  about  to  renew  the  surveys  on  Lake 
Huron.  [Detroit  Adv. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  has  the  follow  ing  state- 
ment in  s elation  to  the  occupation  tit  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  an  English  naval  force — 
"Latest  J) cm  lire  Pacific  By  Ihe  West  India  mail 
just  ai  rived,  we  have  lectived  a letter  from  Lima  so 
lale  as  ihe  7lh  ol  March.  We  learn  from  it  that 
great  activity  had  been  observed  utijuhg  the  British 
glops  oi  war  on  the  Peruvian  coasi — the  cause  of 
which  was  not  generally  known.  On  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary, the  Daphne,  lb  guns,  sailed  from  Callao  to 
tlie  noilhwaiti;  and  the  America  50  gun  It  agate,  (Just 
Sent  round  into  the  Pacitic  from  the  Brazilian  sta- 
tu n),  in  two  days  afterwards,  both  yvi.fi  sealed  or- 
ders: and  it  w as  geneially  understood  that  they  had 
guue  lo  the  Columbia  river,  with  some  specific  in- 
structions respecting  the  Oregon  territory.  1 he  Col- 
ling wood,  80  guns,  w nil  flag  ol  Rear  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, was  to  sail  outlie  8.h  ol  March  lor  Valpa- 
raiso. I he  U.  Stalls  frigate.  50  guns,  was  hourly 
expected  at  Callao  Irom  the  United  Stales.” 

i he  United  S.ates  steamer  Spencer,  which  left  N. 
Yolk  last  wetk  with  the  “seaied  orders”  that  the 
penny  newsmen  tr.ed  to  make  a flare  ol,  having  sprung 
Uitahj  lias  returned  to  New  Yoik  to  relit. 


Mt diterrnnfari  squadron.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
frigate  Cumberland,  and  rorvelle  Plymouth,  entered 
the  port  of  Genoa,  where  they  remained  til  Ihe  12th 
of  May.  International  ronrtesies  were  exchanged 
and  a succession  of  balls  and  entertainments  given 
by  Sig.  Mnro,  (the  gentleman  left  by  Mr.  Lester  to 
represent  him  during  his  visit  to  America),  in  su 
perh  style  at  his  palace  of  the  Casino,  attended  by 
the  fashionable  part  of  Ihe  town.  The  young  prince 
of  Savoy  who  ha=  recently  been  appointed  admiral 
of  the  Sardinian  Marine,  visited  the  flag  ship  and 
also  the  corvette,  w hu  h he  w as  so  much  pleased 
with,  that  he  applied  to  Com.  Smith  for  permission 
to  take  her  measurment.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  royal  engineers  were  sent  on  board  for  that 
purpose.  The  prinee  has  ordered  a eorvette  to  be 
constructed  for  his  navy,  which  is  to  he  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  exact  model  of  that  beautiful  vessel.  We 
believe  that  our  ships  of  war  excite  more  admira- 
tion in  foreign  ports  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
The  squadron  sailed  on  the  J2th  May  for  the  usual 
summer  entire  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  John  Mams,  sloop  of  war  is  at  Brooklyn,  near- 
ly ready  for  a cruise  tn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Eiie.  store  ship,  is  shortly  to  sail  for  China. 

Tlie  Lexington,  sloop  of  wai  is  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

7 he  Sabine,  frigate,  ami  Albany,  sloop  of  war,  are 
yet  on  the  slocks,  but  might  be  launched  ir.  about  a 
month. 

The  new  United  States  store  ship  Southampton, 
lieut.  commanding  W.  H.  Morris  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  cleared  tlie  Capes  of  Virginia  the  19  h ult. 
Lit  utenaiits.  Henderson  ami  Cogdell  have  gone  out 
as  passengers  in  the  Southampton  lo  join  the  squad- j 
ron  on  the  African  station. 

Flogging  circumscribed.  The  Washington  Journal 
states,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  determined 
to  forbid  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  at  our 
naval  stations,  and  also  on  ship  board,  unless  by 
written  order  from  the  commanding  officer. 

The  George  J\1  Bibb,  iron  revenue  cutter,  built  and 
completely  fitted  lor  service,  with  Hunter’s  sub- 
merged horizontal  propellers,  at  Pillshiirg,  left  there 
on  the  19th  uit.  tlie  first  iron  sea  vessel  that  ever 
paddled  down  the  Ohio,  the  fourth  sea  vessel  built! 
at  Pittsburg  within  three  years. 

The  "Hunter,"  another  iron  steamer,  built  for  the; 
private  account  of  captain  McLaughlin,  was  ex 
peeted  to  sail  from  Pittsburg  in  a day  or  two. 

Of  loiir74  gun  ships,  and  seven  42  guns  in  the  Bri- 
li'h  navy,  built  since  1800,  and  costing  altogether 
.£629  970,  four  have  bet  n cut  down,  one  broken  up, ! 
and  five  turned  into  hulks-  ail  without  ever  having 
been  at  sew.  1 he  Penelope,  converled  into  a steam 
frigate,  is  at  sea  in  good  condition. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  — ORDERS,  &.C. 

July  2 — Lieut.  Edmund  Lamer,  ordered  to  the  re- j 
ceiving  ship  at  Baltimore. 

21  assistant  engineer  D iniel  Murphy,  and  2d  as- 
sistant engineer  J.  R.  Dry  burgh,  oidtred  to  the! 
steamer  Mississippi. 

Naval  Examination — The  Board- of  Naval  officers,! 
which  c -livened  ai  itie  Puiladelpliia  Nav  1 A->  lum,  on 
the  2i  June,  tor  the  examination  of  midshipmen  entitled 
to  promotion,  finished  their  labors  on  Tuesday,  July  1st. 
Forty-six  midshipmen  presented  themselves,  and  the  ful- j 
low  ing  named  are  of  the  number  ho  pas-ed  tins  ordeal, ! 
u/phabdicolly  arranged,  but  nut  according  lo  rank.  Their 
raiiK  is  established  by  die  board  ol  examiners,  but  not 
made  known  until  approved  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  viz: 

Henry  Asluon,  Henry  N.  1'.  Arnold,  W.  W.  Basseit,1 
Chas.  H Bald  w in,  Jas.  D.  Bullock,  Julius  S.  l ohrer,  E. , 
Ross  Calhoun.  Richard  M.  Cuyler,  Joseph  S.  Day,  Alex. 
J.  Dallas,  Jr.,  Reginald  Fairfax,  Aaron  K-  Hughes,  John 

R.  Hanson,  James  Higgins,  Win.  E Hopkins,  W.n.  R. 
Low,  James  M.  Ladd,  Julius  Myi  rs.  Tenant  M Lana- 
ban,  Somervil.e  Nicholson,  Thomas  Paitison,  Aiex.  C. 
R find,  Win.  W.  R iber  s.  Aimer  R ad,  Beverly  Ran- 
dolph, C,  o.  M Rai  son,  R.  Clay  Rodgers.  Ht-ury  K. 

S.  evens,  Robt.  W.  Shufeldi,  J nil  Smari.  Win.  F.  Spi- 
cer, Paul  Shirley,  A hailes  C.  Simms,  Maurice  Simmons, 
Edward  C.  Sides,  Wm.  A.  Webb,  Ja--.  Wileuxson. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MIDSHIPMEN. 

1 Since  placing  the  nboie  in  type,  we  have  received 
the  following  official. 

| The  board,  composed  of  commodores  George  C. 
Read,  Thomas  Ap  C Jones,  and  M.  C.  Perry,  and 
captains  E A.  F.  Lavalleile  and  Isaac  Mayo,  re- 
I centiy  convened  at  Philadelphia  lor  Hie  exa  ..inution 
of  midshipmen,  adjourned  un  the  1st  instant.  The 
following  is  Hie  list  of  the  midshipmen,  hi  the  order 
of  rank  assigned  them  by  the  noard,  alter  a careiul 
consideration  of  their  several  qualifications,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  weigh. 

1.  Edmund  R.  Callmun,  of  Pennsy  lvania. 

2.  J. lines  D.  Bullm  k.  of  Georgia. 

3.  Charles  H.  B ild w in,  ol  New  York. 

4.  Robert  W.  Snufeldt,  ol  New  Yurk. 

5.  JBeierly  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 


6.  Henry  K Stevens,  of  South  Carolina. 

7.  Abner  Read,  of  Ohio. 

8.  AlexanderC  Rhind,  of  New  York. 

9.  Richard  M Cuvier,  of  Georgia . 

10.  Alexander  J Dallas,  of  Penrisvlvania. 

11.  Gporge  M Ransom,  of  New  Yoik. 

12.  William  F.  Spicer,  of  New  York. 

13  El  ward  C.  Stiles,  of  Pennsy  Ivnnia. 

14.  William  W.  Roberts,  of  North  Carolina. 

15.  Reginald  Fairfax,  of  Virginia. 

16  S 'mrmrville  Nicholson,  of  New  York. 

17.  William  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia. 

18.  John  Stnai  l.  of  Michigan. 

19.  Joseph  S Day,  of  Vermont. 

20.  Maurice  Simons,  of  South  Carolina. 

21  Janie-  Wilcnxson.nf  New  Yoik. 

22.  William  E.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia. 

23.  Paul  Shirley,  of  Kentucky. 

24.  Charles  C.  Simms,  of  Virginia. 

25  William  R Low,  of  New  Hampshire. 

26.  Robert  C,  Rodgers,  of  Delaware. 

27.  Henry  N.  T.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

28.  James  M.  Ladd,  of  Maine. 

29.  John  R.  Hynson,  of  Maryland. 

30.  Tenant  Mi  Lanahan.  of  Maryland. 

31.  Thomas  Pattison,  of  New  York. 

32.  Henry  Ashton,  of  Maryland. 

33  Wesley  B Ba-sett.  of  C nnecticuf. 

34.  Julian  Myers,  of  Georgia. 

35  James  Higgins,  of  New  York. 

36  Julius  S.  Bohrer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Midshipman  A.  K.  Hughes,  who  was  unable,  from 

ill  health,  to  appear  for  examination  with  his  date 
in  1844,  has  been  passed  by  the  present  board,  and 
has  been  assigned  rank  at  the  foot  of  the  passed  mid- 
shipmen of  the  20lh  May.  1844. 

Navy  department.,  July  2 1845. 

A new  H.rbour  discovered. — Port.  Walker. — Captain 
L C Fatioh.as  given  ihis  name  to  a fine  deep  water  en- 
trance a little  south  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  leading  from 
the  ocean  into  Ossaba  w sound.  He  says: 

“On  my  arriving  off  the  bar,  no  object  presented  itself 
io  guide  us  over,  hut  the  sktil  of  the  pilot  following  the 
leadsman’s  cry.  What  was  my  surprise  when  I lotind 
that,  at  low  water,  I was  leading  over  in  four  fathoms 
into  a safe  snug  harbor.  Af'er  having  pursued  a dis- 
tance o|  five  miles  up — -ea  and  wind  incapable,  in  fierc- 
est storm  lo  do  us  injury — I found  I had,  from  the  1 ar 
up  to  my  anchorage,  from  four  to  five,  six.  seveit  and 
over,  lathoitis.  1 anchored  in  five  fathoms,  dote  to  the 
Raccoon  Keys. 

The  country  round  abounds  with  live  oak,  cedar  and 
pine,  enough  to  build,  I may  fairly  venture  lo  say  by 
common  care  and  recultivation,  navies  lor  mir  country 
for  centuries  to  come.  And  this  sale  hai bur  has  lain  un- 
nmieed  or  unknown  to  the  general  government  since  the 
days  of  the  R-  vo'uuoi  I” 

The.  United  States  ship  Princetm,  Commodore  Stock- 
ton,  arrived  at  Aniiapo.is,  tioni  Galveston,  Texas,  after 
the  short  passage  of  nine  days,  ha.  ing  consumed  only 
93  tons  uf  co  1.  She  steamed  againsi  head  winds,  whit 
the  exception  of  only  36  hours,  when  she  was  assisted 
hy  her  sails.  No  Atlantic  steamer  has  evet  medesogood 
an  hourly  average  with  the  same  economy  of  fuel;  and, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  niiprecedeu'ed  passage.  [Unvn. 

Tlie  Piinceton,  arrived  oil  die  5th  below  Baliim  r- . and 
afier  taking  in  coal  will  proceed  ti’s  rumored,  to  Eng- 
land, «iih  Mr  McLane. 

Naval  School. — The  Annapolis  correspondent  of  the 
Sun  writes,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Banck  ft  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  die  removal  of  die  naval  school  fr<  in  its 
present  location,  to  the  city  of  Annapolis.  'I  he  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  po-i  ion  for  such  an  establishment  are 
unrivalled.  The  inland  sea,  die  broad  Chesapeake,  is  just 
such  a sheet  of  water  as  forms  the  first  ingredient  for  the 
exercise  of  students  in  nautical  manceuvering. 

REMOVAL  OF  MAJOR  WM.  B.  LEWIS  FROM  OFFICE. VI 

The  personal  relations  known  ,to  exist  between 
general  Jackson  and  major.  Lewis,  the  warm  interest 
which  the  general  manifested  io  behalf  of  the  latter, 
exerted  with  special  reference  to  induce  President 
Polk  to  retain  the  major  in  the  office  which  he  has 
filled  tor  so  many  years,  as  is  evinced  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written,  the  Nashville  Whig  asttrts,  every 
letter  of  it,  tri  the  general’s  own  hand,  whilst  con- 
fined to  his  death  bed — has  given  special  inteiest  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  removal.  That  interest  is 
more  enlivi  tied  by  the  fact,  that  it  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  last  efforts  ol  the  general’s  life,  in  behalf  of 
the  man  in  u hose  arms  he  actually  expired, — and 
yet  proved  to  be  a Jruilliss  effort.  7 he  reason  of  Hus, 
will  be  a matter  of  grave  inquiry,  to  ihe  public,  and 
this  curiosity  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  pnbllc:.- 
tu  ii  of  l lie  annexed  letters  from  major  Lewis  10 
Piesideni  Pink — accusing  tuc  president  of  predicat- 
ing his  removal  upon  gi a unis  offensive  in  the  highe.-t 
degree  to  him,  and  scarcity  less  so  lo  the  gem  rai,  as 
his  personal  Ineinl.  The  imputation  conveyed  bribe 
language  of  g>  nera  I Jackson’*  letter,  that  the  id  for- 
mation “that  Pi esideul  Polk  had  consulted  n,e  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal,  uiid  llial  this  step  w as  taken 
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with  my  knowledge  and  consent,  is  positively  false, 
and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a shade  of  troth  to  sop 
port  it,”  would  seem  to  leave  still  standing  an  unset- 
tled question  of  veracity. 

From  Gen.  Jackson  to  Major  Lewis. 

Hermitage.  Jipnl  Ml/A,  1845 
My  dear  Major — Yours  of  the  31st,  and  postscript 
of  the  l>t  instant,  are  just  received,  and  the  informa- 
tion therein  contained.  “That  president  Polk  consult- 
ed with  me  on  the  subject  of  your  removal  from  office, 
and  that  this  step  was  taken  with  my  knowledge 
and  ron=ent,”  is  positively  false,  and  has  not  even, 
the  shadow  of  a shade  of  troth  to  support  it.  The  first 
notice  J had  that  you  were  removed  or  would  be,  was 
irom  a confidential  letter  written  by  president  Polk 
to  his  friend  in  Nashville,  which  was  shown  to  me 
on  the  4'h  instant,  by  directions  of  colonel  Polk 
with  a long  list  of  grievances  against  you  for  years, 
and  of  the  danger  of  the  position  you  were  in — that 
he  was  aware  of  my  friendship  for  you,  and  that 
your  di-missal  would  be  unpleasant  to  me,  & c.  This, 
on  the  4th  instant,  was  the  first  intimation  I ever 
had  that  col.  Polk  designed  to  dismiss  you  from  of- 
fice. In  my  < onlidcntial  letter  to  him  of  the  4th  of 
April  on  another  subject  on  which  I had  been  wri- 
ting, 1 took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  your 
dismissal.  1 assured  the  colonel  that  in  one  case  his 
fears  were  groundless,  and  in  them  the  great  injus- 
tice he  did  you  to  my  own  knowledge — that  you 
were  too  much  of  a patriot  to  do  [an  injury  ] or  suffer 
your  own  country  to  be  injured  by  a foreign  govern 
nient  by  either  witholding  information  that  might 
. he  beneficial,  or  imparting  it  to  the  foreign  power. 
Th.it  my  relations  ol  friendship  with  you  were  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  and  confidence — tiiai  1 was  sin- 
cerely your  mend,  but  ttiat  my  friendship  for  of- 
ficersof  the  government  should  nut  interfere  with  tiis 
dismissal  of  these  who  were  obnoxious  to  him  or  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence.  It  appears  from  your 
letter  he  had  commissioned  general  MaCalla  on  the 
31st  of  March  to  take  charge  of  your  office  on  the 
1st  of  April.  His  confidenlial  letter  was  shew  n me 
on  the  4ih  instant,  four  days  after  your  removal.  My 
dear  major  1 regret  your  removal  as  well  as  the 
mariner  of  it.  I did  suppose  that  the  magnanimity 
of  col.  Polk  would  prevent  him  from  the  removal  of 
any  officer  without  giving  him  notice  thereof — that 
ttie  officer  might  make  arrangements  to  hand  the 
office  over  to  his  successor.  You  know  major,  that 
1 never  beg  for  myself  or  friends,  and  if  I had  been 
in  the  habit,  it  was  too  late — you  were  removed.  My 
dear  major,  I am  very  sick  and  my  disease  has  as 
sumed  a dropsical  type,  and  now  soon  it  may  end 
my  days  none  hut  my  God  can  determine.  No  iiing 
but  the  request  in  your  letter  and  justice  due  to 
myself  and  you  could  have  induced  me  to  make  the 
attempt  to  write  this  letter.  If  a kind  providence 
will  peimit  me  to  shake  you  orice  moie  by  the  hand 
at  the  Hermitage,  1 will  be  greatly  lhanklul  as  well 
as  all  its  inmates.  Here  all  are  your  friends  and 
will  greet  you  as  such  always,  and  all  join  me  in  our 
kindest  salutations.  Yaw  sincere  friend, 

ANDREW  JACKSON 
Major  W.  B Lewis,  Washington,  1)  C. 

MAJOR  LEWIS’  LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  tith  May,  1645. 

Sir — I learn  from  a private  source  that  you  have 
intimated  that  my  removal  from  office  was  rendered 
necessary,  because  the  position  I occupied  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  government,  inasmuch  as  it  would  en- 
able me  to  impart  information  to  a foreign  power  to 
the  disadvantage  ol  rny  own  country. 

1 hope  there  is  some  mistake  in  this — you  had  the 
right  to  take  iny  office  from  me,  but  not  my  reputa- 
tion. 1 beg,  ihereiore,  to  he  informed  w hether  you 
have  made  the  imputation  against  me  to  which  i 
have  referred.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  LEWIS. 

To  James  K.  Polk,  esq  president  United  States. 

Washington , 15/A  May,  .1845. 

Sir — I wrote  you  a note  a few  days  ago,  which 
was  tianded  lo  you  on  Tuesday  morning,  13th,  by 
Mr.  Eaton,  w ho  informed  me  that  you  assured  him 
it  should  be  attended  to  the  same  day.  As  no  an- 
swer has  as  yet  been  received,  though  two  days  have 
elapsed,  I have  thought  possibly  it  may  have  escaped 
your  recollection.  My  ohjecl,  therelore,  in  address- 
ing this  note  to  you,  is  again  lo  ask  your  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  to  say  lo  you  that  uri  early  reply  is 
desired,  as  I am  anxious  to  leave  for  Tennessee,  and 
this  is  all  that  now  detains  me.  But  allow  me,  at 
the  same  lime,  to  say  lo  you,  sir,  that  as  my  charac- 
ter is  involved  in  this  allair,  I am  unwilling  to  leave 
Washington,  however  anxious  I may  he  to  so,  until 
asprised  of  your  'determination  in  relaiion  lo  u y 
note  handed  you  by  Mr  Eaton,  as  staled  above.  1 
am  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  B.  LEWIS. 

To  James  K Polk,  esq. 


Washington , 19/A  May.  1845. 
Sir — Having  waited  a week  and  received  no  re- 
nlv  to  my  note,  I am  authorised  to  believe  that  you 
have  decided  not  to  answer  it,  from  which  I infei 
that  the  intimations  therein  referred  to,  as  having 
been  made  by  you,  are  true,  or  you  would  have 
availed  yourself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  you 
to  disavow  them.  I think  proper,  therefore,  to  in- 
form you  that  I propose  leaving  to-morrow  morning 
for  Tennessee,  and  shall  therefore  determine  upon 
the  tune  and  mode  of  vindicating  my  character 
against  the  aspersions  which  you  have  attempted  to 
cast  upon' it.  1 am,  sir,  vour  obedieht  servant, 

To  Jus.  K.  Polk,  esq.  president  U.  S.  W.  B.  LEWIS. 

Tiie  Oregon — the  voice  of  an  emigrant.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  an  emigrant  par'y  to  Or-  gnn,  has 
written  a letter  to  the  Sangamo,  Illinois  Journal, 
dated  “Bank  of  the  Nebraska,  May  13.”  The  emi- 
grants were  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte 
river,  and  the  teams,  wagons,  cattle,  &e,  had  thus 
far  stood  the  irrip  remarkably  well.  He  says — 

“The  present  emigrating  party  consists  of  about 
five  hundred  wagons — one  hundred  and  seven  are  in 
our  company — thirty- five  are  a few  miles  ahead, 
and  some  sever  ty  are  a few  days  behind.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  definitely  as  regards  the  number 
of  teams.  The  number  ot  souls  is  said  to  be  between 
six  and  seven  thousand.  The  number  of  cattle  is 
immense — exceeding,  in  ail  probability,  ten  thou- 
sand head.  Our  teams,  horses,  mules,  ponies,  ca'tle 
and  wagons,  stretched  out  in  procession,  some  three 
miles  in  length  ori  the  broad  prairies,  present  a grand 
spectacle.  The  Caw  Indians  flock  around  us  like 
crows.  Their  business  is  to  ‘swap’  ostensibly,  but 
in  reality -it  is  beggir.g  and  stealing.  More  or  less 
cattle-  are  stolen  every  night.  These  Indians  are 
great  cowards,  poor  and  faithless.  They  meet  you 
with  an  air  of  courlesy;  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship in  graceful  waiving  circles  to  all,  and  shake 
hands  most  heartily  with  any  one  of  the  company 
who  notices  them  most;  and  the  next  business  is 
•swap,’  ‘swap.’  In  this  traffic  the  supplying  of  iheir 
present  wants  is  the  standard  value  they  attach  to 
their  money.  To  all  appearances  these  Indians  are 
in  a wretched  starving  condition. ” 

He  describes  the  soil,  and  the  face  of  the  country, 
from  Independence  to  the  Nebraska  River,  as  full  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  Timber  is  scarce,  hut  small 
groves  of  excellent  quality  are  found  along  the 
streams.  He  adds: 

“The  prairies  are  beautifully  rolling — the  soil  ri-  h 
and  deep.  The  Nebraska  river  has  shallow  banks, 
and  its  bottom  is  quick  sand.  The  creeks  which  we 
have  cro-sed,  however,  that  empty  into  the  Nebras- 
ka, have  deep  banks  and  mudily  bottoms — on  some 
the  soil  is  more  than  fifteen  leet  in  depth.  These 
deep  channels  and  muddy  bottoms  have  given  us 
much  trouble.  Quite  a number  of  cattle  in  crossing 
them  get  mired,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  to  haul 
from  filleen  to  twenty  out  by  the  horns. 

Lime  stone  is  abundant  on  the  prairies.  A stratum 
of  ruck  lies  on  a level,  showing  itself  above  ground 
in  almost  every  declivity  which  [asses  its  level. 

Our  road  so  far  has  been  very  good,  although  ap- 
parently not  very  direct  in  its  course.  I can  say  but 
little  ol  the  prospects  ol  the  Oregon  emigration,  i 
can  now  only  give  you  a faint  idea  of  its  magnitude, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who  compose  it. — 
From  the  best  information  I can  obtain,  the  number 
of  emigrants  will  he  five  fold  lo  what  it  was  last 
year;  nut  you  must  hear  iu  mind  that  it  wa‘  then  [ 
greatly  exsggeraled.  Of  its  character,  I assure  you, 
as  far  as  1 can  judge,  I can  speak  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms.  Agreeable  acquaintances  are  every  day 
formed.  Gentlemen  and  ladle-,  too,  of  liberal  minds 
and  means,  are  in  the  midst  of  our  social  circle  — 
Finally,  there  is  something  ennobling  m the  very 
idea  of  an  expedition  fraught  with  consequences  so 
self-devoting  in  its  effect.  No  narrow-minded  -soul 
is  fit  for  Oregon,  li  such  embark,  discord  and  con- 
fusion follow — they  will  shrink  from  the  undertak- 
ing, arid  escape  to  the  states.  But  those  whose  minds 
are  congenial  to  the  enterprise,  present  their  shoul-| 
ders  to  its  hardships,  their  breasts  to  its  dangers,  and 
their  means  and  talents  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes,  will,  1 doubt  not,  be  well  rewarded.” 

West  Point.  The  annual  examination  of  the  mi- 
litary school  at  West  Point  took  place  lately.  A 
correspondent  of  trie  N.  York  Courier  speaks  highly  : 
of  the  youths  who  have  passed  through  this  rigid 
ordeal.  The  graduating  class  numbered  lorty-one — 
a larger  number  than  usual.  Such  is  the  severe  lest 
of  the  d iscipiine  of  this  institution  and  its  standard  ; 
of  attainments,  that  of  those  who  enter,  not  one  half, 
on  an  average,  finally  graduate.  The  Courier’s  cor- 
respondenl  says — 

“For  six  hours  daily — from  9 A.  M.  to  3 P.  M. — do 
the  examiners  headed  by  general  Scott,  aud  number- 


ing among  them  other  soldiers  of  fame,  like  Towson, 
Gibson  and  Brooke,  sit  and  listen  to  the  cla-ses  as  in 
sections  they  are  respectively  called  up  and  made  to 
show,  by  thorough  proof,  the  proficiency  which  each 
has  made  in  his  studies. 

In  the  afternoon  the.  practical  duties  of  the  soldier 
—in  cavalrv,  artillery,  infantry,  and  light  infantry, 
are  exemplified;  the  day  closing  with  the  evening  pa- 
lade,  when  a find  band,  with  its  nonpariel  of  a drum 
major,  adds  not  a little  to  the  charm  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  especially  to  the  gratifi.-ation  of  the  nu- 
merous female  visiters — mothers  and  sisters  often  of 
the  young  soldiers,  who  stand  before  them  under 
arms,  immovable  as  statues. 

I know  noestahlishmentof  which  the  country  may 
be  more  justly  proud  than  West  Point.  There,  >s 
daily  exemplified  and  illustrated  the  truth  that  edi - 
cation  properly  conducted  makes  the  man;  and  there, 
more  deeply  than  any  where  else  in  our  land,  and 
more  abidingly,  are  implanted  the  feelings  of  love  of 
country  connected  with  love  of  right. 

It  might  instruct  tho-e  who  talk  of  the  aristocratic 
composition  and  tendency  of  this  school  to  see  ar- 
rive, as  I am  doing  daily,  the  lads  who  are  about  lo 
enter  this  year.  There  are  some  ninety-two  war- 
rants is-ued,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
have  obtained  them  are  already  here.  They  cori- 
sti'ute,  in  point  of  personal  appearance  arid  ./pparel, 
the  type  of  every  class  in  the  community— from  the 
welhdressed  and  carefully-tended  darling  of  rich 
parents,  to  the  scantily-clothed  and  hardily-used 

child  of  destitution.  In  actual  rags  do  some  appear 

m very  course  and  homely,  though  whole  clothing 
the  greater  number  come — chile  few  comparatively 
have  the  exierior  that  denotes  wealth.  The  same 
reception  awaits  all;  not  from  the  professors  arid  of- 
ficers onh;  bul,  what  is  much  more  important,  and 
what  bespeaks  the  merit  of  ihe  system,  from  the  ca- 
dets themselves — the  very  pertection  of  personal 

neatness  and  order  in  their  carnage  and  attire. 

The  older  cadets  welcome  the  new  comers  as  they 
themselves  were  welcomed,  not  for  the  clothes  they 
were  or  want,  nor  from  the  names  they  may  chance 
to  bear,  but  from  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  w hich 
is  one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  this  institution  to  in- 
duce and  to  cherish — of  a holy  brotherhood  of  sol- 
diers  vowed  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  to 
love,  to  trust,  anti  to  help  each  other.  Whether 
from  the  north,  or  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west 
they  co  ue  to  a common  centre  of  attraction,  of  af- 
fection, and  of  hope;  they  become  Americans  in 
heart  as  in  name,  Unionists  in  the  highest  and  best 
sen-e,  and  links  stronger  than  adamant  in  the  gre.it 
chain  which'  binds  us  together  as  one  people.  Far 
far  above  its  value  as  a mere  school  for  soldiers’ 
highly  as  1 think  of  it  in  that  respect,  is  its  value  as 
a nucleus  around  which  gather  the  young  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  there  to  learn  to  appreciate  eacu 
other,  to  bear  with  each  < ther,  ami  finally  to  go 
forth  together  into  the  world,  to  scatter  it  may  m- 
again  as  wide  as  the  wide  limits  of  our  empire,  hi.t 
always  bearing  in  their  hearts  affection  for  each 
other,  and  feelings  ol  pride  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tion which  was  their  common  mother,  and  (or  the 
country  of  which  in  common  they  are  citizens.  The 
aristocracy  of  West  Point  is  the  ar-stocraey  of  good 
education,  good  morals  and  self  discipline — of  ho- 
nor, probity,  truth,  aud  courage;  and  God  help  the 
nation  where  such  an  aristocracy  is  held  up  tu  po- 
pular odium! 

1 ne  examinations  have  shown  some  very  brilliant 
youths,  some  ot  whom  certainly  will  he  heard  of 
hereafter.  The  graduating  class  numbers  41;  last 
year  it  did  not,  il  1 rememfier,  exceeu  30.  Tne  en- 
tering class  numbers  9<J,  which,  il  it  he  not  more 
happily  composed  than  usual,  will,  before  the  pn- 
senued  tour  years  of  study  are  past,  be  winnowed 
down  to  some  30  or  35. 

The  ordeal  ol  studies  and  conduct  is  indeed  severe, 
as  it  should  be;  for  the  nation  is  entitled  to  the  best 
talents  ami  faculties  of  its  children,  and  ougtit  not 
deliberately  lo  accept  any  but  such. 

The  faculty  of  the  school,  or  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors, is  admirably  composed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction, in  the  nay  of  philosophical  and  astrono- 
mical apparatus  and  models,  is  very  greatly  improv- 
ed within  the  lew  past  years. 

The  new  buildings — new  to  me  at  least,  for  they 
have  been  put  up  since  1 was  here  several  years  ago. 
— are  well  contrived  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  and,  what  before  was  the  reproach  of 
the  public  buildings  here,  not  without  arcnitectural 
fitness  and  ornament. 

The  library,  in  which  Ihe  examinations  are  con- 
ducted, is  a noble  apartment.  The  observatory,  with 
its  Munich  telescope,  lounded  on  a rock,  lias  ail  im- 
aginable conveniences  and  contrivances,  includin'-  a 
dome,  which,  “circling  with  the  suu  and  k-epm  r 
company  with  the  hours,”  enables  the  astronomer  lo 
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follow  in  their  lofty  orbits  the  celestial  objects  of 
bis  observation.  The  class  rooms  are  airy  and  con- 
venient; the  drawing  academy  well  lighted  from 
above;  and  the  church — set  apart  as  it  should  be  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  for  that  use  only — over- 
looks in  simple  grandeur  and  commands  the  whole 
plain. 

When  the  new  barracks  shall  be  finished,  and  the 
old  and  unsightly  buildings  now  used  as  such  shall 
disappear,  the  appearance  of  West  Point,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  man’s  agency,  will  be  greatly  improv- 
ed. But  looking  out  from  these  to  the  handiwork  of 
the  Great  Architect  above  and  below  and  around, 
how  feeble  are  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  art 
in  comparison  with  the  magnificence  of  nature. — 
1 am  strongly  tempted  to  ask  your  readers  to  walk 
with  me  to  the  north  door  of  the  hotel  and  look  at 
the  view  now,  at  this  hour,  when  the  sun  about  two 
hours  high — bathing  the  eastern  shore  in  light,  and 
veiling  in  shadow  the  beautiful  mountain  sweep  on 
the  west,  with  the  river  closed  in,  as  it  were  a lake, 
dotted  with  vessels  whose  sails  are  swelling  to  a 
freshing  breeze,  and  whose  tracks  intersect  each 
other  as  they  are  beating  up — with  distant  Newburg 
obscured  by  the  fading  day,  and  with  a combination 
of  river,  sky,  ami  mountain  snch  as  I can  rarely  look 
upon;  but  1 refrain.  Pen  cannot,  nor  pencil — not 
even  Weir’s — do  justice  to  such  beauty,  and  would 
by  attempting  mar  it. 

To-morrow  is  to  be  a sort  of  field  day.  Some  of 
the  generals  of  militia  from  New  York  and  Albany 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a parade  and  military 
evolution  of  the  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry — of 
great  guns  and  little  guns— of  mortars,  culverines, 
obuses,  and  hand  grenades.  The  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  of  the  court  of  errors  have  likewise  been  in- 
vited. Whether  they  will  adjourn  proceedings  ju- 
dicial to  attend  these  exhibitions  military  I know 
not,  but  it  will  be  a grand  gala  day  at  any  rale. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maine  and  Rhode  Island  A series  of  resolu- 
tions, protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
state  ol  Maine  has  interfered  in  the  state  affairs 
of  Rhode  Island,  were  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Rhode  Island  house  of  assembly  by  a vote  of 
41  to  26.  The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  that  tried 
Dorr,  copies  to  be  sent  to  governors  of  stales  and 
others. 

New  Hampshire—  Political.  The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  reigning  party  assembled  at  Concord  on 
the  30th  ult.,  and  nominated  Jared  R.  Williams  as 
their  candidate  for  governor.  Mr.  W.  had  215  out 
of  230  votes  in  attendance. 

Massachusetts.  Nantucket  sheep  shearing.  This 
annual  jubilee  “Down  East,”  took  place  the  week 
before  last.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  appropriated 
to  “washing.”  On  Wednesday  the  stores  were  all 
closed  as  a general  hoilday.  The  Inquirer  says — 
“ The  last  day"  of  shearing  was  duly  honored  by  all  the 
Nantucket  tribes — Ihe  Coffins,  Macys,  Husseys,  and 
Starbucks, — arid  their  allies,  and  others,  from  the 
villages  round  about — Cotuit,  Old  Town,  New  Bed- 
ford and  Tri-Mountain.  And  in  the  spirit  of  their 
fathers  was  the  day  kept  by  the  young  men.  For  no 
sooner  had  the  sable  goddess,  N ight,  yielded  up  her 
ear  to  the  monarch  of  day,  old  Sol,  than  oar  citizens 
were  seen  running  to  and  fro,  preparing  for  a ride, 
and  a day  of  pleasure  with  wife,  child,  or  sweet- 
heart. 

By  ten  o’clock,  vehicles  of  every  sort  were  on  the 
move;  besides  many  young  bucks  mounted  on  gay 
steeds;  and  divers  squads  of  bare- footed  pedestrians, 
all  wending  their  way  to,  and  eager  to  participate  in, 
the  delights  of  “shearing,”  which  had  now  been  in- 
creasing in  sweetness  and  gaiety  from  Tuesday.  Thus 
travelling,  with  their  faces  ar.d  garments  covered 
with  du3t,  the  train  resembled  very  much  a caravan 
of  the  Desert,  which  had  just  encountered  a simoon. 

The  tents,  one  or  two  of  which  were  kept  by  co- 
lored persons,  seemed  to  be  doing  a brisk  business; 
but  the  Temperance  Tent  was  the  general  resort  of 
the  multitude,  and  was  filled  during  the  day  with 
true-blue  Washingtonians,  who  were  vainly  endea- 
voring to  make  room  for  the  evening  dance,  by  get- 
ting rid  of  the  ice-cream,  and  other  articles  with 
which  the  tables  were  loaded;  but  it  could  not  be 
done,  the  dishes  and  jars  would  stay  full,  notwith- 
standing the  evaporation  which  was  continually  ob 
servable.  The  treasury  of  the  Reformed  Men’s  So- 
ciety, we  should  think  , had  been  essentially  reform- 
ed— and  whereas  it  was  minus  the  needful,  it  is  now 
lus.  “Old  Frank”  was  on  hand  with  cat-gut  and 
uX  wood  enough  to  furnish  hornpipes  and  jigs  for 
those  who  felt  disposed  to  practise  heel  and  toe  ex- 


ercise: and  he  had  his  hands  full  of  business,  and  his 
pockets  full  of  silver. 

The  shearing  festival  was  closed  wilh  a grand 
dance,  in  which  any  and  every  body  seemed  to  take 
a part,  without  regard  to  sex,  age  or  color — a neutral 
dance-board  having  been  laid  down  by  one  or  more 
easy  souls,  connected  with  the  temperance  tent. 

Boston  improvements.  A strong  impulse  is  now 
given  to  the  enterprise  and  citizens  of  Boston,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  will  be  as  great  as  it  has 
been  during  any  period  since  1790.  Its  population 
according  to  the  United  States  census  was  93,383  in 
1840.  The  number  is  probably  about  110,000.  In 
1850  the  number  will  probably  be  at  least  142,000. 

Among  the  means  calculated  to  sustain  this  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  ni  ne  are  more 
obvious  than  the  means  of  communication,  especial- 
ly by  railroads,  which  radiate  from  Boston  as  a cen- 
tre, northeasterly  to  Portland,  the  principal  commer- 
cial place  in  Maine;  northerly  to  Concord  the  capitol 
ofNew  Hampshire;  westerly  to  Albany,  the  capitol 
of  New  York;  southwesterly  through  Connecticut; 
southerly  to  Providence  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island; 
and  southeasterly  to  Plymouth  where  the  first  Pil- 
grims landed.  Branches  communicating  with  these 
main  trunks,  are  constructed  for  more  local  purposes, 
so  that  the  whole  territory  is  overspread  with  a sort 
of  net  work  whose  iron  roads  approach  within  a few 
miles  of  every  considerable  town  in  the  common- 
wealth. These  roads  have  been  constructed  at  a cost 
of  some  $20,000,000,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
viduals who  will  not  willingly  suffer  these  works  to 
fail  of  fulfilling  their  destiny  of  conveying  men  and 
merchandise  from  and  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
stimulus  felt  will  hardly  be  less  wherever  these  lines 
approach  to  facilitate  communication.  These  works 
centre  in  Boston;  they  originated  in  Boston;  the  ca- 
pital for  building  them  was  mostly  furnished  in  Bos- 
ton; they  are  chiefly  managed  in  Boston, -and  by  cen- 
tering in  Boston,  they  make  this  city  the  genera!  de- 
pot of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  state. 

[Boston  Journal. 

Connecticut.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
14th  instant.  Among  the  last  measures  was  the  in- 
troduction of  reports  and  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
present  tariff  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  domain,  and  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  The  house  declared  that  Hon.  John  M. 
Niles,  in  voting  for  annexation  in  the  senate,  acted 
m opposition  to  the  feelings  of  a large  majority  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  United  Stales. 

Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  met  according  to 
adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  case 
of  T.  W.  Dorr.  They  remained  in  session  until 
Saturday  the  28th,  when  they  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  October. 

LIBERATION  OF  THOMAS  W.  DORR. 

On  Thurday  last,  the  senate  of  Rhode  Island  pass- 
ed an  act  of  amnesty  for  political  offences,  and  for 
the  liberation  of  Thomas  W.  Doit,  with  provision 
for  his  restoration  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, as  soon  as  he  shall  have  taker,  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, On  the  following  day  the  house  concur- 
red. 

A proscript  in  the  Providence  Herald  (Dorr  paper) 
dated  Saturday,  says: 

“The  news,  together  with  an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  act,  was  brought  to  this  city,  yesterday,  at 
half  past  two  o’clock,  and  was  immediately  carried 
over  to  the  prison  by  Walter  S.  Burges,  who  took 
with  him  a carriage  to  receive  Gov.  Dorr,  and  con- 
vey him  from  Ihe  loathsome  scene  of  his  wrongs  and 
sufferings*  who  is,  now  at  3)  o’clock,  making  prepa- 
parations  to  quit  the  prison.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
are  crowding  the  prison  door,  and  hundreds  more,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot  are  thronging 
the  roads  leading  to  that  haled  place  to  get  a glimpse 
at  this  victim  of  persecution,  and  once  more  welcome 
him  on  his  restoration  to  his  friends,  the  people,  and 
to  ihe  world. 

He  comes  forth,  not  restored  to  his  civil  rights, 
but  he  comes  to  receive  a joyous  welcome,  and  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  the  warmest  reception,  from 
a people  who  highly  appreciate  his  public  services 
and  noble  sacrifice  in  their  behalf.  The  citizens  are 
animated  by  a warm  and  generous  enthusiasm  by 
this  event  the  most  commendable  tranquility  prevails 
in  the  city. 

‘The  loud  booming  of  the  cannon  from  Smith’s 
and  Federal  Hill,  and  the  waiving  of  the  flags  from 
the  hickory  poles  and  flag  staffs,  give  unequivocal 
token  of  the  general  and  undisguised  joy  which  per- 
vades all  ranks  and  sexes  in  the  city.  Gov.  Dorr  is 
now  restored  in  his  liberty,  and  the  people  are  re- 
joicing with  exceeding  great  joy.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  act  of  amnesty 
as  it  passed  the  two  houses  and  has  become  a law: 


AN  ACT  to  pardon  certain  offences  against  the  sove* 

reign  power  of  this  state , and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 

good  citizens  thereof. 

Whereas,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  state 
have  within  the  last  four  years  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  combinations  ar.d  attempts  at  home  and 
abroad  to  overthrow  the  lawful  government  thereof 
by  force  of  arms;  and  whereas,  through  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  patriotic  exertions  of  her  citizens 
these  attempts  have  been  frustrated  and  the  state  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  ami 
prosperity  under  a constitution  of  government  legal- 
ly established  by  the  people  thereof;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  exercise  of  that  clemency  which  is 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  government  and  the 
security  of  the  people  may  promote  and  perpetuate 
that  peace  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
free  state. 

Therefore,  it  is  enacted  by  the  general  assembly 
as  follows: 

Sction  1.  No  person  shall  be  hereafter  prosecuted 
for  any  crime  or  offence  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted against  this  state  and  enumerated  in  an  act 
entitled  “an  act  in  relation  to  offences  against  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state,”  passed  April  2,  1842, 
and  every  person  who  is  under  recognizance,  indict- 
ment, or  sentence,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  of- 
fence, shall  be  and  is  hereby  discharged  from  such 
recognizance,  indictment,  or  sentence,  and  from  all 
the  civil  and  penal  consequences  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  hereafter  prosecuted 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  for  the  crime  of 
treason  against  this  state  in  levying  war  against  the 
same,  which  has  already  been  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  tt.e  act  of  January  session,  1838,  entitled 
“an  act  concerning  crimes  and  punishments”  and 
every  person  who  is  under  a recognizance  or  indict- 
ment for  the  same  shall  be  and  is  hereby  discharged 
from  such  recognizance  or  indictment. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  treason  against  this  state  and  is  now  in 
prison  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  provided  for 
such  offence,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  from 
such  imprisonment,  and  the  keeper  and  warden  of 
the  prison  where  any  such  person  may  be,  shall  dis- 
charge such  person  from  such  imprisonment  upon 
the  production  to  him  of  a copy  of  this  act  certified 
by  the  secretary  of  stale. 

Provided  nevertheless,  That  no  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  treason  in  levying  war 
against  this  slate  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment for  the  same,  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  he  has  forfeited  by  said  crime 
and  conviction,  until  he  shall  have  taken  or  sub- 
scribed the  oath  or  affirmation  hereinafter  prescrib- 
ed, before  tho  supreme  court  of  this  state,  sitting  in 
any  county  in  the  state,  to  be  administered  by  the 
clerk  of  said  court  in  open  court,  or  before  one  of 
the  justices  of  said  court  in  vacation,  and  recorded 
upon  the  records  of  said  court  in  the  county  in 
which  the  same  is  taken,  a certified  copy  of  which 
oath  or  affirmation  under  the  seal  of  the  said  court, 
shall  be  filed  as  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  any  person  who  has  been  convict- 
ed of  treason  in  levying  war  against  this  state,  who 
shall  take  such  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  .secretary  of  slate,  as  aforesaid,  I 
shall  be  forthwith  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  pri-  j 
vileges  which  were  forfeited  by  such  crime  and  con- 
victions. 

^The  oath  or  affirmation  so  to  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed, shali  be  as  follows:  “I  do  solemnly  swear 

(or  affirm)  that  I will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  stale  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, and  that  I will  support  the  constitution  of 
this  state;  so  help  me  God;  (or  this  affirmation  I 
make  and  give  upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of  per- 

j"T) 

Sec.  4.  No  action  shall  be  commenced  or  process 
served  after  thirty  days  from  the  rising  of  this  gene- 
ral assembly,  against  any  citizen  of  this  state,  or  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  government  thereof,  for 
any  alleged  trespass  or  for  any  act  done  or  commit- 
ted during  the  lime  this  state  was  under  martial  law 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  passed 
June  25,  A.  D.  1842,  entitled  “an  act  establishing 
martial  law  in  this  state,”  which  acts,  so  done  or 
committed,  were  intended  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  state,  or  to  aid  the  people  and  government  there- 
of against  the  open  or  suspected  hostility  of  any 
person  or  persons.  And  all  cause  and  causes  of  ac- 
tion for  any  such  alleged  trespass  or  act  done  or 
committed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  extinguished  as 
against  any  such  person,  from  and  after  thirty  days 
from  the  rising  of  this  general  assembly,  saving  those 
actions  which  have  been,  or  within  the  period  afore- 
said shall  be  commenced. 

The  bill  passed  in  the  senate  without  a division — 
in  the  house  the  vote  was  57  to  9. 
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N.  York.  .9  New  census,  taken  not,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  consequence  of  the  glaring  errors  in  the  last  U.  S. 
census,  but  in  compliance  with  a provisinnof  the  state 
constitution,  the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  at  their  recent 
session  directed  a new  census  of  the  state  to  be  taken. 
The  directions  given  in  the  law,  if  faithfully  execut- 
ed, will  afford  the  most  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion that  we  have  yet  had  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
The  qualification  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of 
taking  such  a census  is  committed,  ought  to  be 
far  superior  to  that  of  a large  majority  of  those  to 
whom  the  task  has  heretofore  been  confided,  and  the 
compensation  should  be  proportionate.  A failure  of 
part  of  the  agents  to  be  accurate,  destroys  the  value 
of  the  labor  of  all  those  that  are  accurate.  People 
not  familiar  with  statistics,  have  no  idea  of  the  dif 
ficnity  of  performing  such  a task  as  the  N.  York  law 
alluded  to,  contemplates.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  ac- 
curate results,  in  such  inquiries,  does  that  state  great 
credit.  Even  a reasonable  approach  towards  accu- 
racy, will  compensate  for  the  expenditure.  But  to 
fall  as  far  short  of  it,  as  did  the  United  Stales  agents 
employed  in  taking,  and  compiling  the  census  of 
1840,  would  be  little  better  than  having  no  cen- 
sus. 

Maryland.  The  court  of  appeals,  adjourned  on  the 
28th  u It.  to  the  1st  November. 

I.egal  decision;  case  under  the  stamp  act  of  1844,  ch. 
280.  To  avoid  difficulties  as  to  the  scope  of  the  act 
in  question,  by  agreement,  the  questions  wer*  brought 
at  once  before  the  highest  judicial  authority  m the 
state,  the  court  of  appeals,  last  week,  and  being 
ably  argued  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Esq.  on  the  part  of  the  appellants,  the  court  before 
adjourning  on  Saturday  last,  delivered  the  following 
opinions: 

Nos.  198,  199,  and  200  Jamison  and  Brice  ys.  the 
state — -judgment  reversed,  and  judgment  for  the  ap- 
pellants. 

The  object  of  these  cases  is  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  this  court  upon  the  following  questions  in  relation 
to  the  stamp  act  of  assembly  of  the  last  session  of 
1844,  ch.  280: 

First — Whether  the  bond  of  a trustee  under  a de- 
cree is  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
the  act. 

Second — Whether  the  bond  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator is  within  it. 

Third — Whether  a check  on  a bank  in  this  state, 
payable  at  sight,  upon  a bank  in  another  state,  is 
within  it. 

Fourth — Whether  such  a check  by  a bank  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  whose  charter  existed  prior  to  the 
act  of  1821,  ch.  131,  and  was  continued  by  that  act, 
is  within  it,  it  being  admitted  that  such  bank  duly 
accepted  the  act  of  1834,  ch.  274- 

Fifth — Whether  a certificate  of  deposit  issued  by 
a bank  in  the  state  to  a bona  fide  depositor  payable 
to  order  and  on  presentation,  is  within  it. 

Sixth — Whether  such  a certificate  is  issued  by  or- 
der of  the  bank  in  Baltimore  whose  charter  existed 
before  and  was  continued  by  the  actof  1821,  ch.  131, 
such  bank  having  accepted  the  act  of  1834,  ch.  274, 
is  within  it. 

Seventh — Whether  a mortgage  containing  a cove- 
nant to  pay  the  mortgage  debt,  is  within  it. 

Eighth — Whether  such  a mortgage  is  within  it  if 
the  debt  is  secured  by  notes  or  bonds  which  are 
stamped  under  such  act,  and  referred  to  in  the  mort- 
gage where  the  covenant  is  to  pay  such  notes  or 
where  there  is  no  covenant  contained  in  the  mort- 
gage. 

Wini/i — Whether  leases  containing  covenants  for 
the  payment  of  rent  be  within  it,  and  whether  there 
be  a distinction  between  cases  where  the  rent,  pay- 
able at  any  one  time,  be  more  or  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Tenth — Is  an  assignment  of  real  property  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annuity  to  be  paid  by  the  grantee  j 
for  the  life  of  the  grantor  within  the  act? 

Chambers,  Judge,  stated  the  conclusions  of  the 
court  as  follows: 

The  que^ions  brought  before  us  by  the  different ; 
records  in  these  cases  are  in  relation  to,  1st,  a trns-' 
tee’s  bond;  21,  bonds  by  executors  and  admmistra-  | 
tors;  3d,  a check  of  a bank  in  this  stale  upon  a bank  ! 
in  another  state,  payable  at  sight  or  otherwise;  4lh, 
• certificate  of  deposit  given  by  a bank: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a stamp  is  not  required  for 
either  of  those  instruments  under  the  act  of  1844, 
ch.  280.  That  “bonds  and  obligations’’ are  to  be 
confined  to  such  as  are  given  for  the  payment  of  mo- 
ney; and  not  for  the  performance  of  some  official  or 
other  act  or  duty.  That  the  banks  are  secured  in 
the  privilege  of  issuing  checks,  whether  at  sight  or 
otherwise;  bills  of  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic; and  certificates  of  deposit;  and  that  this  pri- 
vilege does  not  exist  only  in  virtue  of  the  act  of 


1821 , ch.  131,  sec.  II,  and  is  not  therefore  either 
confined  to  the ‘old  banks’ as  they  are  termed,  nor 
limited  as  to  its  duration  to  the  10th  March,  131G, 
when  in  our  opinion  the  old  charters  will  expire. 

The  attorney  general  and  the  adverse  counsel  hav- 
ing earnestly  requested  3n  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  court,  upon  the  various  other  points  filed  in 
these  causes,  and  fully  and  ably  argued,  we  feel  jus- 
tified, in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  case  and  in  the 
known  anxiety  of  the  business  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  advised  on  these  questions,  in  express- 
ing the  conclusions  to  which  the  argument  and  a 
consideration  of  the  authorities  haye  conducted  us: 

We  think  the  law  does  not  require  a stamp  for  any 
of  the  following  instruments: 

A mortgage  without  a covenant  to  pay; 

A lease  on  which  is  reserved  a rent  in  money  or 
in  specifics; 

An  assignment  of  property  In  consideration  of  an 
annuity  to  be  paid  by  the  grantee  for  the  life  of  the 
grantor; 

An  order  or  draft  not  sold,  or  intended  to  be  put 
into  circulation,  but  made  solely  to  obtain  possession 
by  the  party  of  his  own  funds. 

But  we  think  a stamp  necessary  to  tiie  instruments 
following: 

A mortgage  with  a covenant  to  pay,  and  whether 
such  mortgage  he  the  only  security  taken,  or  whether 
there  be  also  a note  or  bond  also  stamped  and  for  the 
same  debt;  the  note  or  bond  being  of  course  to-  be 
stamped. 

A due  bill  or  written  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness for  a certain  sum. 

An  account  stated  signed  by  the  parties  or  by  the 
party  to  be  charged,  as  evidence  of  debt. 

Dc-rsev  and  Map-tin,  J dissented  from  the  con 
elusion  that  a mortgage  without  a covenant  to  pay 
the  debt  was  not  subject  to  a stamp.  And  Cham- 
bers, J.  dissented  from  the  conclusion  that  a due  bill 
and  an  account  stated  should  be  stamped.  True 
copy,  Test,  R.  W.  GILL,  clerk. 

In  Howell’s  case,  the  question  relates  to  the  right 
of  the  state  to  tax  registered  and  licensed  shipping. 

Mminations  fer  congress.  Conventions- met  on  Sa- 
turday last,  28th  u 1 1. , for  the  purposes  of  nominating 
loco  candidates  for  the  3d  and  4th  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

For  Ike  3d  district, — at  present  represented  by  Mr. 
Wethergd,  (whig)  composed  of  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, the  12th,  13th,' and  14th  wards  of  Baltimore  city, 
and  Howard  district.  Seven  candidates  werebal- 
lotted  for,  and  it  required  ten  ballottings  to  arrive 
at  a decission. 

1st  bal.  2 3 4 56-7  8 9 10 

Gallagher  41  44  42  48  54  57  48  49  49  * 

Risteau  34  35  31  25  21  13  * 

Maulsby  49  45  5')  47  50  50  51  51  59  74 

Ligon  24  29  31  37  46  53  37  55  64  89 

Hammond  7 9-  8.  6 * 

Ely  11  10-  Hi  11  * 

Carroll  00  0J  00  00  00-  00  11  11  * 

T.  Watkins  Ligon,  Esq  , of  Howard  district,  was 
thereupon  unanimously  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

4th  district — comprising  the  eleven  first  wards  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore — at  present  represented  by  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  (whig.) 

The  first  ballot  decided  in  favor  of  Wm.  F.  Giles, 
Esq.,  who  received  30  votes.  Rort.  M.  McLane^ 
Esq.,  had  19,  and  Col.  H.  Stumj*  5 votes.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Giles  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
convention. 


■^Withdrawn. 

Louisiana.  Disturbance  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  rail- 
road.— prompt  arrest  of  the  rioters.  The  New  Or- 
leans Bee  18th  June,  says: 

At  a late  hour  on  Monday  evening  our  city  was 
thrown  into  a state  of  commotion,  by  the  circulation 
of  a report  that  a letter  had  been  received  in  the 
city  from  Judge  Rousseau,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Bar- 
nard, addressed  to  the  governor,  requesting  him  to 
send  down  some  of  the  military  companies  of  the 
I city,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a riotous  disposition 
; on  the  part  of  certain  Spanish  residents  of  the  par- 
' ish,  principally  small  iand  holders  and  teamsters 
[ who  had  organized  themselves  into  a hostile  band 
! for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  further  progress 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad.  The  governor  be- 
| ing  absent,  from  the  city,  the  attorney  general  about 
1 o’clock  yesterday  morning,  issued  orders  to  Major 
General  Lewis,  to  call  out  a sufficient  body  of  troops 
j and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  scene  of  the  threaten- 
| ed  difficulties.  At  daylight  detachments  from  the 
j Batallion  of  Artillery,  Native  American  Artillery, 
j Washington  Guards,  Orleans  Cadets,  Louisiana 
Greys,  and  three  companies  of  the  Louisiana  Vo- 
| lunteers  assembled  in  the  Place  d’Armes,  and  march- 
ed to  the  depot  of  the  Mexican  Guif  Railroad 
where  a train  of  cars  were  in  readiness  for  them*— 


Upon  their  arrival  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  18 
miles  from  the  city,  General  Lewis  marched  the 
troops  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Rousseau,  and  noti- 
fied him  that  he  would  assist  the  sheriff"  in  arresting 
the  rioters.  After  the  issuing  of  the  warrants  the 
military  accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  proceeded  to 
the  houses  of  the  rioters  and  succeeded  after  a march 
of  six  or  seven  miles  in  arresting  eighteen  in  all, 
who  weic  placed  under  picket  guards  and  marched 
before  Judge  Rousseau,  who  required  them  to  enter 
into  bonds  of  $1,000  each  to  appear  before  the  cri- 
minal court  for  trial.  Amongst  the  fsrst  of  the  rio- 
ters arrested,  was  Major  Joseph  Solis,  an  officer  of 
the  militia  and  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  parish, 
who  appears  to  be  the  ringleader  of  the  band.  He 
had,  it  seems,  on  the  previous  day,  broken  down  all 
of  the  stakes  that  marked  the  line  of  the  new  road 
from  its  present  terminus  to  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Millaudon,  and  when  called  upon  by  a planter,  to 
desist  from  pulling  up  the  stakes  in  front  of  his  house, 
he  was  severely  beaten  by  Solis,  who  in  presence  of 
his  band  threatened  personal  chrstisement  to  any 
Spaniard  who  avowed  himself  friendly  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  road. 

Solis,  after  having  furnished  bail  before  Judge 
Rousseau,  to  answer  to  a criminal  prosecution,  was 
notified  by  General  Lewis,  of  his  arrest  as  an  officer 
of  the  militia,  to  answer  to  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  him  before  a military  court  of  enquiry.  The 
whole  of  the  band  of  rioters,  which  we  understood 
to  be  from  150  to  200  in  number,  are  descendants  of 
Islenos,  from  the  Canary  or  other  Spanish  Islands, 
and  are  mostly  engaged  in  raising  vegetables  and 
poultry,  whieh  they  vend  in  our  markets.  They 
have  also  been  in  the  habit  for  years,  of  transporting 
to  the  city,  by  their  ox-carts,  the  sugar  produced  by 
the  neighboring  planters,  which  species  of  carrying 
trade,  they  aver  will  be  broken  up  by  the  railroad, 
should  it  be  continued.  It  is  also  necessary  to  state 
that  a number  of  rioters  had  assembled  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  rail  road,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  stated, 
of  ejecting  and  maltreating  the  engineers  and  hands, 
and  also  of  starting  the  locomotive  and  train  through 
the  woods,  whereby  they  might  be  destroyed.  The 
astonishment  of  the  rioters  at  the  appearance  of  the 
troops,  was  not  greater  than  their  disappointment  in 
not  being  able  to  carry  out  their  designs  upon  the 
object  of  their  aversion.* 

After  “order  had  been  restored  in  Warsaw,”  and 
the  insergents  pledged  their  word  to  General  Lewis, 
that  there  would  be  no  further  infraction  of  the  law- 
on  their  part — the  military  inarched  through  the 
village  to  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Besanti,  where  at  one 
o’clock,  they  partook  of  a most  sumptuous  dinner, 
provided  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company. — 
This  was  particularly  grateful  and  gratifying  to  the 
troops  who  had  fasted  from  the  previous  day  anl 
marched  for  several  hours  under  a scorching  sun. — 
Captain  Smith  the  chief  engineer  of  tne  company, 
officiated  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  dinner,  a number  of  toasts  were 
drank,  amongst  others  we  heard  the  health  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  proposed  by  Colonel  Augustin,  accom- 
panied by  some  very  felicitous  re, narks,  to  whieh 
the  captain  responded  in  his  accustomed  happy  vein. 

Amongst  the  field  and  staff  officers  present  upon 
the  occasion,  we  noticed  besides  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis, 
Brig.  Gen.  Davis,  Col.  Djfour,  Col.  Labuzan,  Col. 
Walton,  Col.  Aigustin,  Maj.  Morin. 

Several  other  military  companies  from  the  city- 
arrived  during  the  day,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
two  companies  of  Cazadores,  and  one  or  two  com- 
panies of  Yagers. 

The  alacrity  with  which,  the  military  turned  out 
upon  this  occasion,  and  the  prompt  and  effectual 
manner  in  which  this  riot  has  been  put  down,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  have  a good  moral  effect  in  not  only 
our  own  community,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
At  5 o’clock  last  evening  the  military  returned  to  the 
city  and  were  dismissed. 

We  fully  coincide  with  the  sentiment  of  General 
Lewis  given  at  the  dinner  yesterday — “that  the  vo- 
lunteer companies  of  New  Orleans  may  sately  adopt 
for  their  motto  'semper  paratus'  always  ready.” 


*We  could  not  help  contrasting,  in  our  own  mind, 
this  specimen  of  southern  promptitude  and  decision, — 
ihis  movement  quick  as  thought,  in  support  of  law  nnd 
suppression  of  a inob,  thus  leaching  outlaws  a whole- 
Gome  lesson  at  once,  and  quieting  community,— we 
could  not  help  we  say,  reviewing  this  whole  transaction 
ins.riking  contrast  with  that  of  iho  aurhorities  of  “the 
Empire  Stale,”  in  allowing  several  of  their  counties  to 
be  distracted  for  whole  years,  by  lawless  combinations 
of  anti-rent  “Indians,”  who  shoot  down  or  tar  and  fea- 
ther a sheriff' or  collector  who  adventures  to  serve  a 

process  in  their  bailiwick. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  cars  now 
carry  extra  rails,  regularly,  to  supply  the  plaoes  of  th.osq 
torn  up  by  outlaws. 

r [Ee.  Nat.  fleet. 
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A singular  law  case. — Freedom  gained.  Judgment 
was  yesterday  rendered  in  liie  supreme  court  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  ease  of  Sally  Muller  vs.  Louis 
Belmoriti  and  John  F.  Miller,  called  in  warrantry  — 
This  case  had  been  before  the  court  some  12  months 
ago.  Sally,  claimed  to  be  born  in  Germany  of  Ger- 
man parents;  of  having  come  to  this  country  when 
an  infant  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  reached 
here  as  “redemptioners,”  and  died  shortly  after  their 
arrival.  John  F.  Miller  alleged  that  she  was  born 
a slave  and  was  his  property;  as  such  he  brought  her 
up,  and  as  such  he  sold  her  to  Louis  Belmonti;  and 
now,  after  being  a quarter  of  a century  or  there- 
abouts subjected  to  all  the  degradation  of  domestic 
bondage  and  service  labor,  she  is  declared  free! 

[W.  O.  Picayune,  22 d inst. 

Indiana.  Law  and  order.  A certain  William  Jack- 
son  was  recently  tried  in  Delaware  county,  Indiana, 
and  acquitted  by  the  jury,  whereupon  the  good  peo- 
ple met,  denounced  the  jury . declared  Jackson  guilty 
and  offered  a reward  of  $200  for  his  apprehension, 
he  having  fled  for  his  life,  from  cognizance  of  Judge 
Lynch. 

Alabama.  It  is  known  that  intense  dissatisfaction 
exists  among  the  “pure  steel”  democracy  of  Alaba- 
ma, at  the  nomination  of  Nathaniel  Terry  for  go- 
vernor, in  consequence  of  the  connection  of  that  gen- 
tleman with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  state. — 
This  discontent  has  been  manifested  in  many  coun- 
ties by  the  nomination  of  chancellor  Martin  as  an 
independent  candidate,  and  we  perceive  that  the 
chancellor  accepts  the  nomination.  Should  the  whigs 
start  a candidate,  there  will  be  a first  rale  triangular 
fight,  Martin  firing  at  Terry;  Terry  in  turn  popping 
at  Martin,  and  the  whig  nominee  taking  a turn  at 
both. 

Michigan.  The  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  lake 
Michigan  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  the  different 
points  between  Milvvaukie  and  Green  Bay,  a number 
of  thriving  villages  are  springing  up.  The  Milwau- 
kie  Sentinel  says,  Sauk,  Washington,  Sheboygan, 
Manitowac  and  Kewaunee  are  points  that  are  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  hardy  adventurer  and 
emigrant,  and  each,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  destined  to 
be  a village  of  some  importance.  The  increase  of 
commerce  at  these  poits,  now  furnishes  employment 
for  a number  of  small  vessels  that  ply  regularly  along 
the  coast  between  Mihvaukie  and  Gieen  Bay. 

Florida. — Election.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 


sident  of  the  senate,  and  Hugh  Archer  as  speaker  of  , the  corrupt  judges,  the  seats  which  they  pollute,  or 


the  house  of  representatives.  The  death  of  General 
Jackson  was  announced  on  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  which  is  the  date  of  our  latest  accounts,  and 
no  business  of  consequence  bad  been  done.  We  are 
informed  by  (he  Tallahassee  Sentinel  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  attracted  considerable  interest, 
and  that  the  capital  was  thronged  with  spectators. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lias  the  following  returns 

, neariy  complete, 

of  the 

recent  election 

n Florida  lor  governor  and  member 

of  congress. 

For  Governor. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Counties. 

Call.  Moseley 

Putnam.  Levy. 

(W.) 

(D.) 

(W.) 

(D.) 

Alachua, 

91 

193 

94 

193 

Benton, 

. 4 .. 

78 

8 

73 

Calhoun* 

5 

62 

10 

57 

Columbia, 

128 

340 

132 

354 

Dade* 

5 

60 

5 

60 

Duval, 

156 

235 

162 

232 

Escambia, 

171 

96 

162 

105 

Franklin, 

106 

113 

98 

113 

Gadsden, 

279 

230 

251 

264 

Hamilton, 

44 

126 

34 

136 

Hillsboro’ 

38 

74 

30 

88 

Jackson, 

332 

130 

300 

162 

Jefferson, 

149 

256 

77 

332 

Leon, 

321 

269 

28G 

301 

Levy, 

Madison* 

124 

174 

79 

215 

Marion, 

74 

94 

75 

93 

Monroe, 

73 

157 

72 

156 

Nassau, 

23 

129 

27 

127 

Orange* 

10 

28 

10 

29 

St.  Johns, 

107 

171 

126 

170 

St.  Rosa, 

137 

29 

131 

35 

St.  Lucie* 

1 

16 

1 

16 

Washington* 

11 

71 

5 

77 

Wakulla, 

78 

88 

5Y 

119 

.Walton, 

202 

64 

167 

101 

2679 

3292 

2393 

3614 

2679 

2393 

Moseley’s  majority 

613 

Levy’s  maj 

1221 

The  senate  comprises 

6 whigs  and  11  democrats; 

house,  11  whigs,  29  democrats,  and  one  doubtful. — 

Dem.  majority 

on  joint  ballot,  23  (omitting  the  doubt- 

ful  member  from  Nassau.)  Ihe  legislature  was  to 

The  liberty  of  the  press.  Two  centuries  ago 
newspapers  were  unknown  One  hundred  years  ago 
a few  were  published  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
name.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century  that 
they  have  grown  into  public  importance  and  become 
one  of  the  elements  of  civilization.  At  the  present 
day,  in  every  enlightend  country,  weekly  and  daily, 
morning  and  evening  newspapers,  are  issued,  and 
scattered  over  the  world,  instructing  mankind  iri  eve- 
ry branch  of  knowledge  which  can  improve  the  un- 
derstanding, or"purify  the  heart.  They  are  swift- 
winged Mercuries  of  intelligence.  They  are  the 
messengers  which  the  authors  of  new  theories,  or 
discoveries  in  art  abd  science,  and  the  leaders  of 
every  sect,  or  party  in  religion,  medicine,  and  poli- 
tics, send  abroad  with  words  of  praise,  or  blame,  ar- 
gument, or  denunciation,  to  gather  fresh  votaries,  or 
confound  their  enemies.  Strike  newspapers  out  of 
existence,  and  you  blot  sun,  moon,  and  stars  from 
the  firmament  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  leave 
the  great  mass  of  the  human  race  once  more  to 
grope  blindly  in  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and 
sink  to  slavery  beneath  the  kindred  and  united  pow- 
ers of  ignorance  and  despotism. 

But  the  press  in  order  to  be  useful  and  do  good, 
must  be  untrammelled  and  free.  If  it  be  the  tool  of 
government  as  in  the  absolute,  or  under  a censorship 
as  in  some  of  the  limited  monarchies  of  Europe,  it 
is  then  only  an  instrument  of  power  to  do  evil.  Its 
energies  are  employed,  not  for  the  general  good,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  not  to  equalize  the  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  but  to  create  and  perpetuate 
distinctions  and  disparities,  to  exalt  the  high,  depress 
the  low,  enrich  the  wealthy,  and  crush  the  poor. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  acknowledged  in  but 
two  countries  of  the  world,  and  guarantied  but  in 
one.  In  Great  Britain  for  fifty  years  past  it  lias  been 
practically  free,  and  since  the  people  of  England 
have  had  an  independent  press  to  watch  over  their 
interests  and  guard  their  rights,  no  James  has  sat 
upon  the  throne,  no  Jeffries  upon  the  bench.  The 
nation  has  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power, 
many  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  bulwarks  of  error 
and  superstition  have  been  battered  down,  and  every 
year  is  a year  of  progress  towards  liberty  and  equaj 
rights. 


meet  at  Tallahassee  on  the  23  inst. 

Florida.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  state 
of  Florida  met  at  Tallrhassee  on  the  23d  ultimo, 
and  proceeded  to  organize  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
8 1 t.cts  by  the  election  of  James  A.  Beribelot  as  pre- 


In  this  country  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  guar- 
antied by  the  constitution,  and  it  cannot  be  abridged 
by  act  of  legislature,  or  by  the  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
rantable interference  of  courts  and  judges.  Those 
who  attempt  to  trample  it  down  will  surely  find 
themselves  kicking  against  the  pricks.  The  press  is 
sure  of  the  support  of  an  intelligent  community 
whenever  it  is  wontonly  and  maliciously  assaulted. 
Where  law  and  justice  have  been  manifestly  out- 
raged to  gratify  the  angry  feeling  of  the  moment, 
the  public  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  it,  and  the 
perpetrators  wilt  not  escape  indignation  and  con- 
tempt, by  the  assumption  of  powers  and  virtues 
which  they  do  not  possess. 

Since  a certain  man  who  commenced  the  trade  of 
a politician  in  this  city,  and  who  has  since  been  rais 
ed  to  high  public  stations,  ptomulgated  the  saying 
which  has  now  become  the  motto  of  his  party:  “To 
the  victors  Delong  the  spoils,”  candidates  for  office 
are  not  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness,  or  capa- 
city, but  for  their  party  services,  and  undoubted  par- 
tisanship. Every  office  is  filled  by  the  adherents  of 
the  party  in  power.  The  tenure  of  office  is  a tenan- 
cy by  sufferance,  liable  to  be  terminated  at  any  mo- 
ment. Ability,  integrity,  faithfulness,  industry  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties,  are  slightly  esteemed 
in  comparison  to  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  be- 
hests of  party  and  slavish  subserviency  to  party  in 
teresls.  Desertion  of  party  is  more  severely  pun 
ished  than  treason  to  the  country. 

When  judges  visit  the  jails  and  talk  to  criminals 
about  politics,  and  hint  to  them  that  they  stand  in 
much  greater  peril  on  account. of  the  unfortunate 
result  of  certain  elections — when  slight  punishments 
are  inflicted  on  those  who  promise  to  be  more  faith- 
ful hereafter — when  convicted  scoundrels  are  set  at 
large  with  the  terrors  of  fine  and  imprisonment  hang- 
ing over  them  for  the  purpose  of  lnghtening  them 
to  draw  true  in  the  party  traces — and  the  history  of 
other  countries  is  not  without  instances  of  the  kind 
— what  honest  raaa  can  have  the  least  respect  for 


the  statioi  s which  they  prostitute?  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Irish  criminal  trials,  and  Ihe  criminal 
trials  of  the  French  revolution.  In  England  and  in 
this  country,  judges  would  not  dare  to  be  guilty  of 
such  acts,  for  a free  and  vigilant  press,  which  has 
the  right  to  canvass  their  conduct,  and  publish  their 
proceedings  and  decisions,  would  immediately  lay 
bare  their  iniquity,  and  expose  them  to  the  contempt 
of  the  people.  In  all  such  cases  how  certain  and 
how  just  is  the  retribution  of  history;  the  crime  and 
the  Oriminal  are  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  while  the 
judges  are  gibbeted  in  view  of  all  posterity,  and  fes- 
ter with  the  infamy  of  years. 

It  is  the  duly  of  a free  press,  in  a free  country,  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  conduct  of  the  public  servants. 
Their  acts  should  be  truly  and  fully  spread  before 
the  public.  It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  can  be  made  acquainted  with  public 
affairs.  They  look  to  the  press  and  rely  on  it  for 
their  information.  That  press  would  be  unfaithful 
to  itself  and  to  the  public,  which  should  hesitate  to 
publish  any  statement  of  facts,  however  unfavorably 
it  might  bear  upon  offices  of  any  name  or  grade. 
Wherever  there  is  any  appearance  of  a corrupt 
partiality  in  the  perlormance  of  official  duties, 
the  necessity  of  exposure  is  the  more  plain  and 
imperative.  If  a statement  of  facts  gives  rise  to 
disgraceful  imputations  and  damning  inferences,  the 
same  press  which  gave  the  statement  publicity  is 
also  open  to  a defence  or  justification.  The  facts 
must  stand,  but  the  imputations  and  inferences  may 
be  wholly  explained  away. 

It  is  one  of  many  legal  fictions  that  public  acts, 
and  all  records  of  judgments,  deeds,  mortgages,  &e. 
are  of  themselves  notice  to  all  the  world  of  their 
existence.  It  is  at  first  thought  not  a little  ridicu- 
lous to  he  told  that  John  Doe,  of  Nassau,  is  presum- 
ed to  know  that  Richard  Roe,  of  Hoosick,  has  mort- 
gaged his  farm.  Yet  if  John  Doe  should  buy  Rich- 
ard Roe’s  farm,  and  pay  him  the  full  value  of  it 
without  searching  the  records,  he  would  find  this 
presumption  a very  substantial  affair,  and  he  would 
be  apt  to  lose  some  cash  by  it.  It  appears  also  quite 
absurd  that  a man  who  cannot  read,  or  write,  and 
who  actually  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  terms  and 
provisions,  pains  and  penalties,  of  our  present  elec- 
tion law,  should  be  presumed  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted  with  it.  Yet  more  than  one  ignorant  in- 
strument of  fraud  has  gone  to  the  stale  prison  by 
means  of  this  violent  presumption.  When  such  are 
the  fictions  of  law,  and  every  body  is  presumed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  minutes  and  decisions  of 
courts,  it  must  appear  still  more  strange  to  the  sim- 
ple minded  and  honest,  that  the  publication  of  those 
minutes  and  decisions  should  be  a most  high-handed 
misdemeanor.  If  a man,  poor,  ignorant,  and  friend- 
less, the  victim  of  a shrewder  and  more  intelligent 
knave,  is  indicted  arid  convicted  of  a minor  offence, 
and  pleads  his  total  ignorance  of  the  law  iii  exculpa- 
tion of  the  crime,  his  plea  is  laughed  at  arid  hooted 
out  of  court.  This  is  right.  Such  a plea,  if  admit- 
ted, would  be  offered  by  every  rascal  in  justification 
of  every  offence.  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  legal 
fiction,  abide  by  the  general  rule,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  may  occasionally  bear  upon  individual  offen- 
ders. At  the  farthest,  courts  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  can  only  listen  to  such  a plea  in 
extenuation  of  the  crime  and  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. 

How  strange  it  would  be  if  a court,  in  its  ovvn 
case,  should  overlook  this  legal  fiction,  and  plead 
ignorance  of  its  own  minutes  and  decisions,  and 
when  a report  of  them,  substantially  true  in  all  ma- 
terial particulars,  should  bq  published,  should  shame- 
lessly and  impudently  pronounce  it  false,  and  grossly 
inaccurate,  and  continue  its  brazen  denial  m the 
face  of  evidence  convincing  and  conclusive  to  every 
impartial  mind.  Such  a case  could  not  happen  in 
this  country.  We  doubt  if  an  instance  coulu  he  ad- 
duced, since  King  Lharles  the  first’s  court  ot  star 
chamber  was  abolished,  or  since  the  press  has  been 
free  to  comment  upon  such  conduct.  If  such  a case 
should  ever  occur  in  this  country,  whil^we  are  pro- 
tectedhy  constitutional  guarantees,  and  sustained  by 
a community  who  love  justice,  and  hate  oppression, 
who  honor  virtue  and  despise  iniquity,  we  promise 
that  it  shall  not  go  unexposed  and  uncondemned. — 
We  would  say  to  the  court,  it  is  better  to  explain 
goodnaturedly  than  to  punish  petulantly.  Beware 
lest  in  your  hot  haste  to  vindicate  your=eives  lrom 
imaginary  charges,  you  convince  the  public  of  the 
truth  of  the  imputations  and  inferences,  which  yuu 
are  so  justly  and  sincerely  anxious  to  repel. 

[Troy  Whig. 


Religious  movement  in  Germany.  Whilst  Pusey- 
ism  and  the  debate  on  tvlaynooih  agitate  England,  an 
analagous  movement  is  manifested  in  all  Germany. 
A priest,  discontented  and  uneasy,  M.  Ronge,  is  try- 
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ing  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Luther  anti  Calvin. — 
Above  all,  he  wages  war  with  the  Latin  language, 
ami  like  Ahlie  Chalet,  he  wants  ma-s  to  he  said  in  the 
language  of  the  country;  but  M Rouge  goes  much 
further,  and  wants  to  extend  his  reform  to  other 
things  besides  Latin.  First  of  all,  he  demands  the 
complete  abolition  of  confession;  next,  marriage  of 
priests,  and  the  unopposed  marriage  of  individuals 
of  different  religions;  and  finally,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence, with  respecL  to  the  court  of  IL,me,  of  the 
German  clergy,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the 
German  Catholics.  M.  Rorige  has  explained  his 
principles,  defended  them,  and  showed  what  he  hop- 
ed for,  in  various  discourses  pronounced  at  Breslaw, 
and  other  towns  of  Germany.  A series  of  pamph- 
lets has  been  published  in  support  of  these  first  de- 
clarations, and,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  confede 
ration  is  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  Several  celebrated 
professors  have  taken  part  with  M.  Ronge,  who  has 
proclaimed  himself  provisionally  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church.  Professor  Heinrich,  of  Halle, 
amongst  others,  has  published  a manifesto, ywhich 
ha3  produced  the  most  lively  sensation  throughout 
Germany.  At  Fl'iburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  a 
distinguised  professor,  M Schreiber,  has  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  movement.  M.  Ronge  has 
suffragans  everywhere,  whom  the  bishops  of  the  dif- 
ferent dioceses  where  they  preach.hasten  to  excom- 
municate. As  a matter  of  course  that  step  has  been 
had  recourse  to  long  since  against  M.  Range  himself, 
and  that  act  has  not  a little  contributed  to  give  him 
a celebrity  which  he  undoubtedly  would  not  have 
acquired  if  left  to  his  own  resources.  As  in  the  time 
of  Luther,  the  sovereigns  intervene  in  the  quarrel, 
and  more  than  one  prince  is  disposed  to  recognize 
the  new  doctrine  of  M.  Ronge,  primate  of  Germa- 
ny. This  reformer  appeals  at  the  same  time  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

To  the  former  he  offers  a religion,  in  his  opinion, 
more  easy,  freed  Ironi  auricular  confessions,  aug- 
mented by  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  relieved  of 
many  other  regulations.  To  the  Protestants  M. 
Ronge  presents  a form  of  worship  more  apparent 
than  their  own,  and  appealing  more  to  the  senses;  he 
offers  them  in  addition,  he  says,  a certain  unity  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  differences  now  giving  birth 
to  the  innumerable  sects  that  at  present  split  Pro- 
testantism into  pieces.  Thus  recruits  are  found  in 
both  camps.  Protestants  and  Catholics  place  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  M.  Ronge;  and  his  stand- 
ard bearer,  M.  Czersky,  another  fugitive  from  the 
Catholic  church,  serves  him  with  effect  in  his  con- 
quests. The  inferior  clergy  are  more  particularly 
appealed  to,  and  in  various  districts  they  seize  on  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  authority 
and  discipline.  The  movement  is  propagated  through- 
out all  Germany,  and  it  is  even  penetrating  into  Aus- 
tria, notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
government  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  Austrian 
journals  are  forbidden  to  mention  the  name  of  M. 
Ronge  and  of  his  adherents;  the  police  and  the  cen- 
sorship aid  each  other  to  crush  the  new  doctrine  in 
the  bud.  The  king  of  Hanover  prosecutes  it  as  anti- 
monarchal,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  as  communist. 
The  German  Catholics  of  Saxony  have  addressed  a 
protest  to  the  minister  of  worship,  and  call  on  the 
Saxon  government  to  ask  Bavaria  for  explanations 
on  the  measures  which  she  proposes  taking;  and  they 
defy  the  Bavarian  government  to  find  a trace  of  com- 
munism in  their  doctrines.  In  his  last  discourse 
Czersky  has  given  his  partizans  notice  to  prepare  for 
persecution.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  Austria  intends 
proposing  to  the  diet  severe  measures.  In  other  pla- 
ces the  temporal  power  has  shown  itself  indulgent. 
In  Prussia,  Saxony,  arid  other  statesof  the  Germanic 
confederation,  the  authorities  without  precisely  ap- 
proving the  reforms  proposed  by  JV1.  Ronge,  throw 
ho  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  discussion,  and  the 
Rongisls  and  Separatists  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  Breslaw,  Leipsic  , Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Hildesheim, 
Frankfort,  Mentz,  Offbebacii,  &o.  The  German 
press,  in  seizing  on  the  question,  displays  a prodi- 
gious activity ; and  special  publications,  destined  to 
propagate  the  new  doctrine,  are  distributed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  every  part  of  Germany. 

The  R'form,  the  organ  of  the  German  Catholic 
body,  winch  is  published  at  Berlin,  has,  it  is  said, 
nearly  G, 000  subscribers.  The  last  catalogue  of  the 
fair  of  Leipsic,  contains  the  names  of  upwards  of 
200  pamphlets  and  works  approving,  or  condemning 
the  new  German  Catholic  church,  and  rarely  has  a 
question  so  powerfully  agitated  both  the  minds  of 
trunking  men,  and  ot  those  persons  who  are  least 
accustomed  to  meddle  with  matters  of  theology. — 
But  simple  discussions  are  nut  the  only  things  thought 
of.  Every  where  the  material  means  of  celebrating 
the  worship  ot  the  new  church  are  being  augmented; 
' and  at  a recent  meeting  not  only  the  dogmas  and  the 


•vas  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dissenters.— 
Dr.  Wigard  presided  over  the  meeting.  At  Mentz,; 
Frankfort,  and  the  towns  of  the  Duehy  of  Hesse,  | 
manifestations  of  the  same  kind  have  taken  place; ; 
they  are,  in  general, favored  by  the,  municipal  powers,  ] 
and  several  governments  seem  inclined  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  reformer  of  Breslaw.  The  arch- 


are  so.  A community  of  honest  honorable,  high- 
minded  individuals,  will  be  of  the  same  character. 
Besides  the  intellect  foster  the  feel irigs  and  prior  i- 
ples  of  honor  in  the  one.  and  you  will  elevate  the 
character  of  the  other,  and  immortalize  it  on  the 
rolls  of  history;  and  moreover,  you  will  yourself,  as 
the  ruler,  stand  before  posterity  in  glorious  as=ocia- 


bishops  and  bishops  employ  spiritual  arms  to  oppose  ] tion  with  it.  But,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  cherish 
the  movement,  but,  as  always  occurs  in  such  cir-  j and  encourage  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  un- 
cumstances,  the  thunders  of  the  church  remain  with-  principled,  who  can  acquire  distinction  and  success 


out  effect,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  only 
serve  to  extend  the  schism,  and  become  a determin- 


| only  by  the  arts  of  detraction  from,  and  depression 
| of,  superior  merit;  who  surround  you  with  their 


ing  motive  for  all  that  remained  doubtfuf.  But,  on!  cloaked  weapons,  most  dangerous  to  the  most  inge- 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  this  movement  I nious  and  most  honorable;  whose  insidious  shafts, 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  Germany,  since  the  re- ! despatch  in  the  dark,  speed  most  surely  to  the  des- 
formation,  has  always  been  agitated  by  religious  tined  and  unguarded  victim;  and  you  are  sure  to  hu- 
questions.  The  governments  find  it  serviceable,  lor,  i miliate  and  mortify  the  good,  honorable,  and  high- 
in  place  of  politics,  the  doctors  have  recourse  to  | minded.  Elevate  human  feelings,  and  you  ennoble 
theology ; Germany  is,  therefore,  the  classic  land  of  the  human  character  and  multiply  human  blessings; 
religious  sects.  All  kinds  of  fantastical  bodies  pros- j humiliate  them,  and  you  sink  your  fellow  men  to 
per  there;  the  Rappists,  the  Shakers,  the  Pietists,  degradation,  vice,  and  misery.  Di-card  and  repel, 
and  a thousand  orlher  varieties,  contend  fur  the  reli- ! therefore,  the  wretehes  who  surround  you  with  their 
gious  domain  of  Germany.  The  Separatists,  are  not  I intrigues  and  machinations  against  merited  distinc- 
an  absolutely  new  phenomenon,  but  they  form  an  ad  [ tion,  and  rest  only  on  the  firm  perpendicular  pillars 
ditional  chapter  in  the  curious  history  of  religious  ! of  exalted  and  virtuous  ministers. 


transformations  in  Germany;  and  M.  Ronge  will  not 
be  the  least  celebrated  of  the  multitude  of  reform-  ) 


Well,  then,  I repeat,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this 
removal?  Why,  without  adverting  to  insignificant 


mers  who  demand  a place 
nals  of  their  country. 


the  ecclesiastical  an-  j tt  ifies  and  circumstances  of  a person  1 1 character, 


[Paris  ConstillUionel. 


The  New  York  custom  house.  Amongst  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day,  the  removal  of  Mr.  Van  N ess  from 
the  collectorship  of  the  customs  at  New  York,  is  one 
that  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  will  not  be 
without  its  consequences;  we  therefore  deem  it  a 
duty  to  register  the  follow  ing  letter  addressed  to  Pre- 


aml  of  no  weight,  he  is,  it  ts  said,  not  sufiioienty  pa- 
pular in  New  York,  whilst  a little  contempt  i hie  press, 
and  perhaps  an  expression  furtively  obtained  from  a 
collection  of  a few  individuals,  intriguingly  managed, 
resolve  that  he  is  not  a genuine  democrat,  (of  their 
creed,)  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  demo- 
cracy of  the  city  and  slate,  testify  to  the  contrary. 
The  agitators  are  met  and  confronted  on  their  own 


sident  Polk,  by  General  Vast  Ness,  of  the  city  of ' ground , at  their  meetings,  outvoted,  routed,  and  de- 


Washington,  pending  the  question  of  removal.  The 
New  York  Gazette,  says:  “The  removal  of  Mr.  Van 
Ness  has  been  effected  in  despite  of  the  most  despe- 
rate exertions  on  the  part  of  h is  friends, — among 
whom  he  can  number  more  than  one  member  of  the 
cabinet, — to  retain  him  in  his  present  position.  The 
whole  family  of  ‘the  harmonious  democracy”  has 
been  violently  agitated  tor  months  past,  by  the  strug- 
gle for  this  valuable  office,  and  even  after  it  became 
pretty  well  settled  that  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, (the  deciding  cause,  according  to  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  being  that,  unless  this  change  took  j 
place,  the  Union  would  have  to  obtain  the  congres-l 
sional  printing,  without  the  votes  of  the  New  York 
delegation,)  there  was  an  equally  formidable  battle 
for  the  succe-sorship,  and  here  too  some  remarkable 
proceedings  occurred.” 

gen.  van  ness1  letter. 

To  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  It  is  understood  that  you  are  about  to  remove 
from  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  N.  York. 
C.  P.  Van  Ness,  Esq.  I beg  leave  to  say  a few  words 
to  you  on  that  subject.  This  shall  be  done  in  terms 
of  respect;  whilst  1 boast,  with  a pride  1 trust  not 
unbecoming,  that  1 have  a right  to  speak  when  I be- 
hold a serious  menace  of  impending  wrong  to  one  in 
whose  fate  l am  not  without  some  personal  interest, 
and  in  whose  ruin  there  is  to  be  a violation,  you  will 
find,  not  only  of  sound  policy,  but  also  of  the  sacred 
principles  of  both  private  and  public  justice.  I for- 
tunately need,  and  therefore  ask,  nothing  for  myself ; 
and  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  1 never  annoyed 
or  troubled  you  in  relation  to  appointments,  except 
for,  perhaps,  about  fifteen  minutes  in  this  one  case. 
You  then  treated  me  patiently  and  courteously,  not 
saying  any  thing  of  your  candor. 

The  collector,  it  seems,  is  to  be  removed.  This 
being,  from  the  importance  of  the  port,  a subject  of 
some  distinction,  and  rather  more  than  ordinary  pub- 
lic note,  as  is  obvious  from  numerous  demonstrations, 
in  various  quarters,  not  limited  Ly,  or  ascribable  to, 
personal  partiality,  there  are  anxious  inquiries  for 
the  reasons  of  the  proposed  step.  Is  there  any  de- 
falcation of  the  public  funds? — any  want  of  talent, 
industry,  or  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the 
public  business? — any  injustice  or  oppression  to  or 
upon  private  individuals?  In  short,  any  mal-admin- 
istration  or  official  misconduct?  To  all  those  euq  li- 
nes there  is  an  universally  negative  response.  1 will 
not  dwell  on  what  others  say;  but  you  say  your-elf, 
unreservedly,  that  he  is  an  able  and  upright  officer; 
that  he  discharges  the  arduous  duties  of  his  trust 
without  impeachment  or  exception;  and  that  there  is 
not  a more  efficient  executive  agent  under  the  go- 
vernment. Excuse  me  fjr  what  may  possibly  be 
considered  somewhat  digressive.  Now,  sir,  a func- 
tionary of  your  high  station,  power,  and  responsibi 
lily,  in  this  government,  is  not  to  act  without  reason 
You  are  the  moral  and  political  head  of  a great 
country.  1 need  not  tell  you  that,  whilst  it  is  yout 
duty  to  promote  its  physical  and  political  impro.ve- 


doctnue  were  canvassed,  but  the  temporal  interests  of  ] ment,  you  are  equally  responsible  for  its  moral  con- 
tbe  church,  and  they  did  not  separate  until  everything  dition.  Th?  mass  will  be  sound  when  ity  ingredients 


f'ealed!  The  mercantile  and  business  community 
with  one  acclaim  pronounce  the  merit  of  the  collec- 
tor! Still  you  say,  as  guardian  and  conservator  of 
the  public  harmony,  you  are  bound  to  compose  the 
existing  agitation,  assuming  that  the  removal  of  a 
faithful  and  able  officer,  thus  partially  and  factiously 
sought,  will  have  the  desired  effect!  If  1 mistake  the 
case,  I wish  to  be  corrected  and  admonished. 

Well,  then,  again,  sir,  here  is  a member  of  the 
true  democratic  stock  of  American  patriots  (it  is 
unnecessary  to  retrospect  in  detail,  for  however  ho- 
norable the  inheritance  may  be  when  it  does  occur,  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  lineal  discent  of  ancestral  merit,) 
who,  not  referring  to  his  education  and  professional 
pursuits  in  the  state  of  New  York,  h is,  from  his  ear- 
liest manhood  and  entrance  on  the  stage  of  human 
action,  been  employed  in  the  public  service  of  his 
country;  who,  after  having  removed  from  New  York 
to  Vermont,  held  with  great  reputation  the  respon- 
sible office  of  collector  of  that  state  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  when  the  border  circum- 
stances in  the  Canadian  boundary  region  were  of  a 
critical  character,  both  in  a military  and  commercial 
view;  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  that  re- 
spectable state,  and  had,  besides,  an  important  agen- 
cy in  digesting  its  jurisprbdencial  code;  who  was  af- 
terwards selected  as  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
Slates,  under  treaty,  for  establishing  and  then  run- 
ning the  central  section  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween us  and  the  Canadas — a service  which  the  ho- 
nored  Albert  Gallatin  told  me  himself  had  b;en 
performed  with  ‘consummate  ability,1  as  was  fully 
developed  in  the  diplomatic  agency  which  that  great 
man  subsequently  conducted,  on  our  part,  in  Lon- 
don on  that  subject: — (ask  that  venerable  patriot 
himself,  now  standing  with  one  foot  in  his  grave,  in 
New  York,  whether  I belie  or  misrepresent  him;) — 
who  was  afterwards  governor  of  that  state,  (Ver- 
mont.) and  actually  revolutionized  it  from  a warm 
federal  to  a democratic  state;  who  was  then  appoint- 
ed by  the  immortal  Jackson,  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Spain,  where,  among  many  other  important  diplo- 
matic services  to  his  country,  he  opened  and  led  the 
way  to  the  final  recognition,  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment at  Madrid,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  this 
country,  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican countries — a fact  which,  in  special  honor  and 
compliment  to  him  and  his  country,  is  recited  or  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Spanish  government  in  the  solemn 
instruments  of  recognition  now  on  record  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  new  government — (inquire,  if  you 
please,  of  your  minister  in  Mexico,  and  he  can  as- 
certain and  inform  you  of  the  fact;)  who  has  since 
been  unanimously  (I  was  going  to  say,  appointed) 
confirmed  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
most  important  office  under  our  government,  (tielow 
the  cabinet,)  the  duties  of  which  lie  has  performed 
with  admirable  success  as  above  recited  and  admit- 
ted— (one  of  the  cabinet  lately  slated  that,  in  the 
collector’s  appropriate  duties,  and  his  intercom's  ■ 
with  the  government,  every  thing  “went  on  liko 
clock-work;”)  who  has,  in  the  recent  election,  with 
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an  honorable  and  consistent  fidelity  to  his  politics 
and  party,  had  a most  influential  agency  in  produc- 
ing existing  results;  a man,  in  fine,  who,  in  a career 
of  forty  years  past,  in  all  his  public  employments, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  has  been  an  uniform 
and  undeviating  democratic  patriot. 

I ask  then,  again,  is  this  man  now  to  be  thrust 
aside  with  contumely  and  indignity — to  he  an  object 
of  scorn  and  contempt,  to  gratify  the  selfish  hostility 
of  a clique,  one  of  whose  main  organs  is  a little  press 
conducted  by  two  unprincipled  and  otherwise  insig- 
nificant, precocious  young  men.  proteges,  and  under 
the  guidance  and  tuition  of  a political  Pharisee — 
men  who,  now  presuming  with  impudent  falsehood 
to  attack  the  democracy  of  the  collector,  were  in 
their  mother’s  wombs  when  he  was  in  the  full  ca- 
reer of  democratic  public  seryice!  Is  all  this  now 
demanded  to  gratify  the  personal  disappointment  and 
political  hostility  of  a corrupt  and  worthless  few,  or 
to  subserve  ulterior  purposes,  both  selfish  and  am- 
bitious— or  both?  But,  I repeat,  those  odious  heri- 
tics— those  pretenders,  upstarts,  and  false  prophets, 
say  he  is  not  oihodox — he  is  not  of  the  true  (that 
is,  our)  democracy!  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  well  ac- 
quinted  in  New  York,  you  would  see  it  is  the  base, 
corrupt  misrepresentation  of  a few  contemptible 
tools,  unworthy  of  the  respect  or  consideration  of  a 
highminded  and  virtuous  community.  Be  assured, 
sir,  the  people  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  j 
will  not,  for  I know  something  of  them,  tolerate  the 
ignoble  slander.  As  to  the  pretended  agitation,  which 
it  is  thought  so  important  to  compose,  besides  that 
the  very  removal  of  the  collector  may  not  be  unat- 
tended with  agitation  the  other  way,  any  man  of  in- 
telligence and  observation  knows  that  if  the  presi- 
dent had  at  any  time  announced  his  determination 
not  to  remove,  in  forth-eight  hours  time  all  would 
have  been  quiet  and  composure.  Upon  the  whole, 
if  you  are  not  already  convinced,  on  the  principal 
points  in  this  ca*o,  by  the  honorable  and  respectable 
individual  representations  and  remonstrances  made 
to  you,  others  may  speak  out  in  tones  and  flashes  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  that  may  make  the  earth 
tremble  under  the  very  feet  of  those  who  occupy  the 
pinnacle  of  their  country’s  constitutional  eminence; 
those  will  not  be  convulsions  tending  to  ravage 
or  destroy  our  political  fabrics,  but  to  purify  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  about  them,  and  thus  to  aid  in  re- 
storing, improving,  and  preserving,  the  health  of  the 
free  and  protecting  institutions  of  a happy  people.— 
Should  the  collector  and  his  friends,  from  considera- 
tions, different  from  their  obligations  to  you,  think 
proper  to  prevent  the  actual  commotion  of  stormy 
elements,  tiie  lowering  cloud  will  nevertheless  not 
be  dispersed.  At  rest  on  your  lofty  perch,  I see  you 
contemptuously  regarding  all  this  from  an  humble 
individual  beneath;  but,  sir,  you  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed so  much,  that  experience  may  not  teach  you  a 
little  more. 

Sir,  I repeat  that  I speak  freely.  Were  I to  be 
mute  or  sycophantic  on  this  occasion,  I would  consi- 
der myself  too  degenerate,  both  as  a man  and  a citi 
zen  of  that  free  and  exalted  state  over  which  you 
have  the  honor  of  at  present  presiding.  1 know, 
from  your  character,  you  would  think  no  better  of 
me.  And  let  me  respectfully  remind  you,  sir,  that 
this  may  not  be  the  first  individual  or  private  wrong 
that  has  led,  in  the  public djsgust  and  redress,  to  ex 
tensive  general  consequences. 

In  closing,  sir,  without  any  mockery  or  affectation 
of  solemnity,  I am  in  duty  bound  to  protest  against 
what  I have  said,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  being 
laid  at  the  collector's  door.  He  has  no  hand  in  it.— 
He  not  even  knows  any  thing  about  it.  I speak  for 
myself — rveeding  no  dictation  or  co-operation:  espe- 
cially when  I speak  solemn  truths,  and  am  confident 
and  conscious  that  I express  sentiments  and  feelings 
to  which  the  swelling  bosom  of  every  noble  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  respond,  amen! 

1 am,  with  high  respect  and  consideration,  your 
fellow  citizen,  JOHN  P.  VAN  NESS. 

Commercial  steam  vessels — A new  enterprise. — 
An  enterprise  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  is 
now  in  progress.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  states 
that  a steam-vessel  will  be  launched  in  the  present 
month,  which  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a line  of 
steam  packet  ships,  to  ply  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  and  to  combine,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  sailing  ship  with  those  of 
the  steam  vessel.  The  subject  is  noticed  at  length 
in  Part  III.  of  Lardner’s  Lectures  on  Science  and 
Art,  as  published  in  New  York,  by  Greeley  & Mc- 
Elrath.  The  article  is  entitled  “Prospects  of  Steam 
Navigation.”  It  is  said  that  ten  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  great-  enterprise  of  superseding  the  far- 
famed  packet  ships  by-  the  establishment  of  steam- 
liners,  was  announced  to  the  world;  and  instead  of 
sweeping  the  packet  ships  from  the  face  of  the 
ccean,  they  have,  so  far  as  New  Yoik  and  Philadel- 


phia are  concerned,  improved  in  efficiency,  increas- 
ed in  magnitude,  and  multiplied  in  number;  while 
the  great  steam  project  which  was  to  prove 
their  doom,  has  made  its  flash  and  disappeared, 
leaving  the  Great  Western  “alone  in  her  glory.” — 
This  experience,  it  is  argued,  has  shown  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise  in  a commercial  sense,  while  the  less 
ambitious  scheme  of  a line  of  mail  steamrs,  sustain- 
ed by  the  liberal  subsidy  of  the  British  post  office, 
and  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  has  been 
successfully  realized.  How,  then,  are  those  things 
to  be  explained!  Simply  because  the  steamers  be- 
tween New  York  and  England  were  not  so  well  fitted 
for  commercial  purposes  as  the  packet  ships,  and 
could  not  compete  wilh  the  line  of  post  office  steam- 
ers, controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  serving  the  colonial  objects  of  that  nation. 
Such  vessels  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  be 
successful,  must  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform  the  service  of 
packet  ships.  In  a word,  be  packet  ships,  in  which 
sufficient  steam  power  shall  he  supplied  to  give  them 
increased  expedition,  regularity,  and  punctuality, 
without  robbing  them,  to  any  serious  extent,  of  their 
present  capability  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  com- 
merce. These  great  objects  are  now  aimed  at  in  the 
vessels  above  alluded  to.  Captain  Ericsson  has  had 
the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived  will,  it  is 
thought,  accomplish  every  thing  that  is  desired. 

One  of  his  recent  inventions  places  it  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  commander  at  any  time,  “within  the  sp  ice 
of  five  minutes  to  raise  the  propeller  out  of  the 
water,  or  to  submerge  it,  so  as  to  convert  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a steamer  into  a sailing  vessel,  or 
a sailing  vessel  into  a steamer,  as  he  may  see  fit. — 
The  shaft  on  which  the  propelling  wheel  is  fixed  is 
provided  with  a simple  mechanism  within  the  vessel, 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  at  any  time  drawn  out  of 
the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  itself  is  sustain- 
ed by  a powerful  vertical  arm,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  a strong  axis,  which  enters  the 
vessel  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  wheel  and 
above  the  summit  of  the  wheel.  To  this  axis  within 
the  vessel  is  attached  a piece  of  mechanism, by  which 
it  may  bs  turned  through  half  a revolution  by  the 
power  of  two  men  wilh  such  force  that  the  propeller 
will  be  made  to  perform  half  a revolution  round  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  arm  which  supports  it,  by 
which  that  arm  will  be  presented  upward  instead  of 
downward.  The  wheel,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
submerged,  will  be  supported  at  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel at  the  place  where  a boat  is  usually  suspended  — 
The  vessel  will  thus  be  free  from  all  obstruction  in 
passing  through  the  water,  and  will  acquire  all  the 
efficiency  which  any  mere  sailing  vessel  can  have, 
besides  which  the  propeller  is  placed  in  such  a situ  - 
tion  that  it  may  be  repaired  if  necessary.  The  main 
shaft  which  drives  the  propeller  when  submerged  is 
at  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  under  the  lower 
deck.  The  cylinders  by  which  it  is  impelled  are 
supported  in  a slanting  position  on  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel,  their  piston  rods  being  presented  towards  the 
crank  on  the  shaft,  which  they  drive  in  the  usual 
manner  by  connecting  rods.  The  boilers  and  the 
fuel  occupy  the  space  immediately  forward  of  the 
cylinders.  The  entire  machinery,  including  the  boi- 
lers and  fuel,  are  below  the  second  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel. Sued  are  the  general  features  of  the  arrange- 
ments projected  by  Captain  Ericsson,  and  proposed 
to  be  adopted  in  a line  of  steam  packet  ships  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  first  of  these 
vessels  is  now  in  an  advanced  state  at  Boston,  and 
the  machinery  is  in  progress  in  New  York.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  ship  will  make  her  first  voyage  in 
August,  1845.  The  fuel  to  be  used  is  hard  coal,  and 
the  furnaces  will  be  ventilated  by  blowers,  worked 
by  the  engine.  There  will  be  no  sm  ,ke,  nor  any 
need  of  draught  produced  by  a chimney,  and  there- 
fore that  appendage  will  have  no  other  use  than  as 
an  exit  for  trie  gases  evolved  in  the  combustion.  A 
square  tunnel  designed  for  this  purpose  13  carried 
from  the  chimney  upwards  through  the  two  deck9, 
terminating  on  the  poop-deck,  where  a sliding  tube, 
having  a motiou  like  a telescope  joint,  by  which  a 
short  discharge  pipe  for  the  hot  air  and  offensive 
gases  can  be  elevated  when  the  machinery  is  worked, 
and  which  can  be  lowered  when  the  vessel  is  under 
sail.” 

If  this  great  experiment  should  be  fully  success- 
ful, and  the  gentlemen  engaged  iri  the  enterprise  are 
very  sanguine,  it  will  prove  of  vast  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  anti  at  once  obviate 
the  serious  objection  of  dely,  caused  by  our  river 
and  bay.  We  also  learn  that  the  same  power  is  about 
to  be  applied  to  colliers,  another  important  matter  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  We 
shall  look  with  much  anxiety  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  steamer,  and  the  results  of  her  first  experi- 
mental trip. 


HONORS  TO  EX-PR  SID  ENT  JACKSON. 


At  the  City  of  Washington,  the  funeral  cere- 
monies were  observed  on  the  27th  u It.  By  direction 
of  the  president  of  the  United  Sla’es  the  publie 
offices  were  closed  for  the  day — the  citizens  volun- 
tarily suspended  business,  and  habiliments  of  mourn- 
ing were  displayed  in  all  directions. 

At  one  o’clock  the  procession,  which  was  formed 
at  the  President’s  Square,  took  up  its  solemn  line 
of  march  for  the  capitol,  which  it  reached  about 
two  o’clock.  The  procession  formed  with  appro- 
priate skill,  was  about  one  mile  in  length.  In  its 
ranks  were  the  civil  authorities,  including  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaus, — the  judiciary — the  diplomatic  corps — 
the  authorities  of  the  District  cities — the  military, 
national  and  territorial — numerous  associations — 
citizens  and  strangers.  On  reaching  the  east  front 
of  the  capitol,  after  a prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spko- 
gle,  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
(secretary  of  the  navy ) — which  occupied  nearly  two 
hours  in  the  delivery. 

Annapolis  Tribute.  The  citizens  assembled  at 
the  City  Hall  on  the  23d,  the  Mayor  presiding,  Dr. 
D.  Claude,  treasurer  of  Maryland,  secretary.  A 
committee  of  which  R.  W.  Gill,  Esq.  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Maryland,  was  chairman,  pro- 
posed the  following  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

An  event,  which  has  been  constantly  anticipated 
for  some  months,  the  demise  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
transpired  on  the  8th  instant.  The  eye  of  that  pa- 
triot is  fixed.  His  heart  is  still.  His  dust  has  min- 
gled with  the  dust  of  that  Soil  so  often  defended  by 
his  valor,  and  h is  countrymen  full  of  grief,  looking 
upon  the  drear  scene,  mingle  with  their  tears  the 
hallowed  recollections  of  his  and  their  country’s 
glory.  The  voice  of  regret  is  heard  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  sound  of  a nation’s  artillery  spreads, 
by  authority,  in  circling  echoes,  the  tidings  that  a 
great  chief  has  fallen!!  No  indignity  will  desecrate 
the  ashes  of  the  patriot  dead.  His  mortal  trial  is 
ended,  and  his  countrymen  only  remember  the  good 
he  did,  and  designed  to  do.  They  will  cherish  the 
memory  of  all  his  virtues;  all  his  patriot  deeds;  all 
his  triumphs;  and  cheerfully  surrender  every  doubt 
about  the  chequered  story  of  his  life,  defending  as 
our  country’s  honor,  her  soldier's  fame. 

With  such  feelings  we  meet  in  generous  union, 
to  render  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  warrior 
and  statesman,  the  sincere  tribute  of  national  grati- 
tude. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a son  of  the  western  forest. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  artificial  forms  which  regulate 
society  in  older  settlements,  by  the  native  energy  ot 
his  character,  he  carved  out  his  path  in  those  new 
states,  which  the  enterprize  of  our  countrymen  peo- 
pled, and  the  policy  of  our  country  fostered.  He 
was  in  succession,  advocate,  judge,  representative, 
general,  senator  and  president.  The  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  mind,  free  from  all  sorddid  imitation, 
which  gave  freshness  and  vigor  to  his  actions,  mark- 
ed his  course  in  every  eventful  crisis  of  his  life,  and 
challenged  and  won  general,  and  often  universal  re- 
spect and  confidence.  He  was  a leader  among  men; 
and  all  who  came  within  the  magic  influence  of  his 
cordial  unaffected  hospitality, or  his  stern  and  decisive 
authority,  yielded  to  the  bland  charms  of  the  one,  or 
confessed  the  victorious  power  of  the  other.  His 
life  was  the  accumulation  of  human  fame.  The 
hope  of  reputation  illumined  his  glazing  eye,  and 
the  stricken  warrior  rejoiced  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  that  his  wounds  were  balmed  with  glory.  In 
these  expectations  he  was  not  misled;  for  millions 
of  his  countrymen  attest  their  reality,  and  we  are 
assembled  to  set  our  seals  to  the  truth,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  bis  fame  and  years  was  full. 

We  resolve,  therefore,  that  we  will  publish  this  brief 
statement  of  our  feelings  and  sentiments  towards  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  will  unite  in  such  further  man- 
ifestations of  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  memory, 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland  for 
general  observance. 

At  New  York.  The  funeral  obsequies  took  place 
on  the  24th  ult.  They  were  of  the  most  imposing 
character,  and  though  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
warm,  and  the  crowd  immense,  yet  the  whole  passed 
oft  without  any  serious  accident. 

The  arrangements  were  admirable.  The  proces- 
sion was  formed  and  commenced  moving  at  the  hour 
appointed,  2 o’clock, — the  military  had  been  in  rank 
for  several  hours.  The  crowd  had  been  accumulat- 
ing from  early  in  the  day. 

The  first  division,  composed  entirely  of  military, 
turned  out  in  unusual  numbers,  and  never  looked  in 
better  trim.  Amongst  others  were  the  Light  Guard, 
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the  Independence  Guards,  Tompkins  Blues,  Wash- 
ington Guards,  National  Guards,  &c. — all  of  which 
turned  out  their  full  complement  of  muskets. 

In  the  second  division  were  the  officiating  clergy- 
men, Ex  President  Van  Buren,  the  Hon.  Win.  L. 
Marcy,  secretary  of  war,  Gov.  Wright,  the  members 
of  the  court  of  errors,  Gen.  Scott,  and  aids,  Colonel 
Bankhead  and  aids,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
preceding  the  funeral  Urn,  (the  same  as  used  in  the 
funeral  procession  of  1841.)  escorted  by  a guard  of 
U.  S.  Marines,  and  guarded  by  a detachment  of  troops 
from  Governor’s  Island.  The  Urn  was  borne  on  a 
car  dressed  in  black,  drawn  by  four  white  horses  ca- 
parisoned also  in  black,  and  a groom  followed  with 
a led  horse,  also  dressed  in  mourning.  The  pall 
bearers,  twenty-eight  in  number,  followed  in  carriages 
forming  a double  line,  and  among  them  were  some 
of  our  most  estimable  citizens.  In  this  division  also 
were  the  members  of  the  common  council  of  this 
city,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Jersey  City,  with  their  offi- 
cers. Also  the  civic  societies  and  Odd  Fellows  of 
Jersey  City. 

The  next  division  comprised  civic  dignitaries  prin- 
cipally, escorted  by  the  City  Guards  Capt.  M’Ardle. 
In  this  division  among  others  were  the  foreign  min- 
isters and  consuls  in  rich  uniforms,  in  carriages,  the 
United  Slates  Marshal  and  deputies,  the  collector  of 
the  port  and  officers  of  the  custom  house,  members 
of  the  bar,  sheriff  and  deputies,  police,  magistrates, 
&c.  Also,  the  president,  faculty,  and  students  of 
the  University,  of  Columbia  college,  cum  multis 
atiis. 

The  fifth  division  comprised  the  Tammany  socie- 
ty, the  democratic  republican  committee,  the  Ame- 
rican republican  general  committee,  ward  commit- 
tees, and  citizens,  escorted  by  the  Independent 
Tompkins  Blues.  The  Empire  Club  followed  in 
this  division,  escorting  a large  car  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, on  which  was  a tomb  in  imitation  of  white 
marble,  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  “Jackson,” 
and  this  was  followed  by  grooms  with  led  horses, 
richly  caparisoned,  but  all  their  housings  dressed  in 
mourning. 

The  sixth  division  was  allotted  to  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows attached  to  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges 
of  this  city,  who  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  with 
their  beautiful  banners,  insignia,  &c.,  diessed  in  deep 
mourning. 

The  military  and  civic  associations  of  Brooklyn 
followed  in  the  next  division  and  attracted  much  at- 
tentention. 

The  eighth  division  was  composed  of  the  various 
benevolent  societies  of  the  city,  with  their  beautiful 
banners  and  insignia,  and  of  these  there  were  a very 
great  number. 

The  remaining  divisions  (there  being  thirteen  in 
all)  were  variously  composed  of  the  civic  and  litera- 
ry societies,  political  associations, — the  order  of  Re- 
chabites,  &c. 

Among  all  the  societies,  civic  or  military,  none 
presented  a more  imposing  appearance  or  attracted 
greater  attention,  than  the  members  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment who  turned  out  in  great  force,  arrange- 
ments having  been  first  made  in  case  a fire  should 
occur  during  the  progress  of  the  procession.  The 
firemen  were  alt  dressed  in  dark  clothes — all  their 
banners  were  shrouded  in  mourning,  and  the  officers 
carried  their  trumpets  also  dressed  in  black.  They 
were  certainly  as  tine  a body  of  men  as  we  ever  saw 
assembled,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  estimation  in 
which,  under  the  admirable  organization  of  the  able 
and  efficient  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Anderson,  they  are 
held  the  community. 

All  of  the  streets  were  crowded  with  an  immense 
throng,  while  doorsteps  and  windows  throughout  the 
route  were  filled  with  spectators,  and  in  many  cases 
even  the  roofs  were  occupied.  The  stores  generally 
throughout  the  city  were  closed  and  every  where 
insignia  of  mourning  were  to  be  seen.  The  flags  of 
the  various  public  buildings  and  of  the  shipping  in 
port  were  hoisted  at  half  mast,  and  the  bells  through- 
out the  city  were  tolled  from  the  hour  of  2 o’clock 
until  the  procession  returned  to  the  Park,  while 
minute  guns  were  fired  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Battery  and  Toinkins  Square  in  this  city  and  from 
Brooklyn  Heights,  by  detachments  from  the  artillery 
companies. 

The  procession,  which  was  formed  six  abreast,  oc- 
cupied two  hours,  and  fifty-five  minutes  in  passing  a 
given  point,  and  before  the  last  division  had  left 
Grand  street,  to  turn  into  the  Bowery,  the  first  divi- 
sion was  entering  the  Park. 

Several  horses  gave  out  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
being  so  long  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  deprived  ot 
water,  while  the  procession,  before  it  reached  the 
Park  ori  its  return  route,  was  much  diminished  in 
numbers,  very  many  having  left  in  the  uppsr  part  of 
the  Bowery  and  Broadway.  On  the  return  to  the 
Park,  three  vol lies  were  tired  by  the  United  States 
troops  from  Governor’s  Island,  and  the  greater  part 


of  those  who  had  been  out  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  left  for  their  homes.  Some  five  or  six  thousand, 
however,  including  many  ladies,  remained  to  hear 
the  oration,  which  was  delivered  from  the  large 
stand  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  by  the  Hon.  B F. 
Butler.  The  stage  was  occupied  by  the  civic  and 
military  dignitaries  who  had  been  in  the  procession, 
— Ex-President  Van  Iiuren,  Ex-Gov.  Marcy,  Gov. 
Wright,  the  twenty-eight  pall  bearers,  naval  and  mi- 
litary officers,  clergymen,  and  a large  choir  from  the 
Sacred  Music  society.  After  a solemn  and  appro- 
priate prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Butler 
delivered  the  eulogium  prepared  lor  the  occasion. — - 
It  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  the  vast 
assemblage,  and  at  the  close,  a dirge  composed  for 
the  occasion,  was  sung  by  the  Sacred  Music  society, 
led  by  Mr.  Hill  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
band.  The  audience  were  dismissed  with  a bless- 
ing by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  and  the  Park 
was  soon  after  deserted,  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  from  the  hour  of  starting  the  procession  until 
the  close  of  the  oration,  having  occupied  just  six 
hours. 

At  Baltimore.  The  ceremonies  were  unsurpass- 
ed by  those  of  any  city  of  the  Union,  in  taste  and 
arrangement,  the  comparative  numbers  and  appro- 
priate display,  in  short  in  every  particular  to  render 
the  pageant  imposing  and  expressive  of  the  occasion. 
It  was  a movement  of  a united  community , all  party 
feelings  were  laid  by, — and  the  grave  of  a departed 
chief  of  the  people  was  surrounded  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  respectful  solemnity.  Important  news 
has  crowded  from  our  paper  a more  extended  notice 
of  the  ceremony. 

mr.  Webster's  remarks. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  socie- 
ty, in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening, 
Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore  having  offered  resolutions  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Webster, 
who  was  present,  made  the  following  remarks: 

It  is  both  proper  arid  natural  that  the  Historical 
Sooiety  should  take  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  its 
own  members; — one  who  has  filled  exalted  stations 
in  the  country,  and  has  been  distinguished  by  succes- 
sive elections  to  the  presidency  of  these  United 
States.  The  death  of  a citizen  who  had  attained 
that  elevation  by  the  favor  of  his  country,  has  never 
failed  to  produce  a greater  or  less  degree  of  public 
emotion.  1 am  old  enough  to  remember  the  deaths 
of  all  the  presidents  who  have  deceased,  from 
Washington  downward;  and  each  has  made  an  im- 
pression of  sobriety  and  sorrow,  more  or  less  in- 
tense on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  called  forth 
testimonies  of  respect  from  the  country,  and  from 
public  bodies. 

This  is  just.  It  is  proper  to  notice  an  event  which 
takes  from  among  us  an  eminent  citizen,  distinguish- 
ed by  high  marks  of  public  regard.  It  is  now  a 
long  time  since  General  Jackson  became  connected 
with  public  life  as  a member  of  congress — I believe 
fifty  years.  And  I do  not  remember,  at  the  mo- 
ment, whether  any  person  associated  with  him  in  the 
house  of  representatives  at  that  time  is  now  living 
except  the  venerable  gentleman  who  is  now  the  pre- 
sident of  this  society.  There  may  be  others,  but  I 
recollect  no  one  except  Mr.  Gallatin. 

The  character  of  Gen.  Jackson,  while  he  lived, 
was  presented  in  two  relations  to  his  country  He  was 
a soldier,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, and  he  has  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
So  far  as  regards  his  military  reputation  and  merits, 
I partake  fully  in  the  general  estimate.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  dauntless  courage,  vigor,  and  persever- 
ance, an  officer  of  skill  and  sagaciiy,  of  quickness  of 
perception,  and  of  prompt  and  resolute  execution  of 
his  purposes.  There  is,  probably  no  division  of  opin- 
ion, at  home  or  abroad,  as  to  his  merits  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

During  the  whole  of  his  civil  administration,  it 
happened  that  I was  a member  of  the  senate  of  the 
United-States;  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  differ  with  him,  in  regard  to  most  of  his  lead 
ing  measures.  To  me  this  was  painful,  because  it 
much  better  suits  my  temper  and  feelings  to  be  able 
to  support  the  measures  of  government,  than  to  find 
myself  called  upon  by  duty  to  oppose  them. 

There  were  occasions,  however,  in  the  course  of 
his  administration,  in  which  no  duty  of  opposition 
devolved  upon  me.  Some  of  these  were  not  unim- 
portant. There  were  times  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  critical,  calling  for  wisdom  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  in  which  measures  pro- 
posed, and  opinions  expressed  by  him,  seemed  tome 
to  be  highly  suitable  to  the  exigency.  On  these  oc- 
casions 1 supported  those  measures  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  zeal  as  if  I had  never  differed  from 
him  before,  or  never  expect  to  differ  from  him 


again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  sought  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  exalting  the  character  and  honor 
of  his  country.  Arid  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
uttered,  rendered  somewhat  remarkable  his  celebrat- 
ed sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Un- 
ion. 1 believe  he  felt  the  sentiment  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  to  be  one  strong 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  his 
country. 

He  has  now  ceased  from  his  earthly  labors;  and 
affects  the  public  interests  of  the  state  only  by  bis 
example,  and  the  influence  of  his  opinions.  Wc 
may  well  suppose  that  in  the  last  days  and  hours, 
and  moments  of  his  life,  and  with  the  lull  conscious- 
ness of  the  change  then  before  him  and  so  near,  one 
of  his  warmest  wishes  would  be,  that  whatever 
errors  he  might  have  committed  should  be  passing 
and  transitory,  in  their  effect  upon  t lie  constitution 
and  institutions  of  his  country.  And  while  we  may 
well  ascribe  this  praiseworthy  and  benign  dying 
sentiment  to  him,  let  ffs,  with  equal  ingenuous,  ess, 
cherish  the  feeling  that  whatever  he  has  accomplish- 
ed for  the  real  good  of  the  country , its  true  character 
and  real  glory,  may  remain  a just  inheritance  attach- 
ed to  his  memory. 

ACCOUNT  OF  GEN.  JACKSON’S  LAST  MOMENTS  FROM 
HIS  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  9 Ih  Jane,  1345. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  probable,  before  this  letter  shall 
have  reached  you,  you  will  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  our  venerable  friend,  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  departed  this  life  on  yesterday  afternoon,  pre- 
cisely at  six  o’clock.  Knowing  that  you  have  been 
left  his  papers,  and  being  well  assured  that  you  have 
always  taken  a lively  interest  in  him  while  living, 
and  believing  you  would  be  pleased  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  last  moments  in  life,  I have  though'  pro- 
per to  make  you  this  communication,  as  ( saw  much 
of  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  was  present  at  his 
death.  I have  been  frequently  in  his  family,  as  phy- 
sician, for  several  years  past;  and  on  my  return, 
home  from  the  east,  in  April,  1 visited  him  in  com- 
pany with  his  particular  friend,  General  Robert 
Armstrong.  We  found  him  very  feeble,  laborin'*- 
under  a dropsical  affection — particularly  that  form 
of  dropsy  known  as  anasarca.  He  informed  me  he 
had  suffered  much  bodily  pain,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  effusion  or  swollen  condition  of  tiis  extre- 
mities. The  cough  which  had  harrassed  him  so 
much  for  years,  had  nearly  or  quite  left  him;  but  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  appeared  to  be  increased.  I 
prescribed  for  him,  and  visited  him  occasionally. — 
The  remedies  appeared  at  first  to  aflbrd  him  consi- 
derable relief,  as  it  respected  his  dropsical  condition; 
but  his  system  had  been  so  undermined  by  previous 
disease,  that  medicine  appeared  to  have  lost  its  im- 
pression or  eftect.  The  dropsical  effusion  returned, 
arid  I was  requested  to  visit  him  on  the  1st  of  ih  is 
instant,  and  found  him  suffering  excessively  from  the 
distension  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  water. 
I immediately  tapped  him,  and  drew  off  a very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  which  afforded  h.in  im- 
mediate lelief.  He  look  an  anodyne  at  night,  and 
informed  me,  the  next  morning,  that  he  had  pass- 
ed a better  night  than  he  had  done  for  the  last  six 
months. 

Drs.  Robertson  and  Waters  were  in  consultation, 
on  the  next  morning.  We  agreed  on  a prescription, 
which  was  administered,  and  which  gave  him  tem- 
porary relief.  This  was  all  we  could  expect  to  ob- 
tain, considering  his  situation.  I was  sent  for  again 
on  Saturday,  the  7th  instant.  The  messenger  inform- 
ed me  that  the  general  was  much  worse.  I hasten- 
ed to  the  Hermitage,  and  found  him  very  much  ex- 
hausted. He  had  great  difficulty  in  respiration,  in 
consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  his 
chest.  He  requested  I should  remain  with  him,  as 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  dissolution  was  near  at 
hand.  He  took  an  anodyne  anil  expectorant,  and 
appeared  to  pass  the  first  part  of  the  night  tolerably 
comfortable.  He  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  for 
the  last  six  months.  He  had  to  be  propped  up  in 
his  bed,  at  night,  and  in  his  arm  chair  during  the  day. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  8th  instant,  (the  day  on 
whicli  he  died,)  on  entering  his  room,  1 fouhd  him 
sitting  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  two  faithful  ser- 
vants, George  and  Dick,  by  his  side,  who  had  just 
removed  him  from  his  bed.  I immediately  perceiv- 
ed that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  I inform- 
ed his  son  that  he  could  not  survive  but  a few  hours; 
and  he  immediately  despatched  a servant  for  Major 
William  B.  Lewis,  the  general’s  devoted  frienu. — 
Mr.  Jackson  informed  me  that  it  was  the  general’s 
request,  that  in  case  he  grew  worse,  or  was  thought 
to  be  near  his  death,  Major  Lewis  should  be  sent  for, 
as  he  wished  him  to  be  near  him  in  his  last  moment? 
He  was  instantly  removed  to  his  bed;  but  before  ho 
could  be  placed  there,  he  had  swooned  away.  Hu 
family  and  servants,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  wera 
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very  much  alarmed,  and  manifested  the  most  intense 
grief;  however,  in  a few  seconds  read  ion  took  plane, 
and  he  beeame  conscious;  and  raised  his  eyes,  and 
said:  ‘ • iM v dear  children,  do  not  grieve  for  me;  it  is 

true,  I am  going  to  leave  you;  I am  well  aware  of 
my  situation;  I have  suffered  much  bodily  pain,  but 
my  sufferings  are  but  as  nothing, compared  with  that 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  endured  upon  that  ac- 
cursed cross,  that  we  might  all  be  saved  who  put 
their  l rust  in  him.”  He  first  addressed  Mrs.  Jack- 
so.i,  (his  daughter-in-law,)  and  took  leave  of  her. 
reminding  her  of  her  lender  kindness  manifested  to- 
wards him  at  all  times,  and  especially  during  his 
protracted  illness.  He  next  took  leave  of  Mrs. 

Adams  (a  widowed  sister  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  has 
been  a member  of  the  general’s  family  for  several 
years)  in  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  re- 
minding her  also  of  her  tender  devotion  to  him  dur- 
ing his  illness.  He  next  took  leave  of  his  adopted 
son  in  tlie  most  affectionate  and  devoted  mariner. — 

He  next  took  leave  of  his  grandchildren  and  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Adams.  He  kissed  and  blessed 
them  in  a manner  so  touchingly  impressive,  that  I 
have  no  language  that  can  do  Ibis  scene  justice.  He 
discovered  that  there  were  two  of  the  boys  absent — 
one  of  his  grandsons  and  one  of  Mrs.  Adams’.  He 
inquired  for  them.  He  was  informed  that  they  were 
at  the  chapel,  attending  S inday. school.  He  desired 
that  they  should  be  sent  for.  As  soon  as  they  caine,  \ S ivannah,  Ga. 
he  kissed  anil  blessed  them  also,  as  he  had  done  to  j Charleston,  S.  C. 
those  with  him.  By  tins  lime  most  of  his  servants  | Raleigh,  N.  C. 
had  collected  in  his  room,  or  at  the  windows.  When  ! Richmond,  Va. 
he  had  taken  leave  of  them  all,  he  delivered  one  of!  Petersburg,  Va. 
the  most  impressive  lectures  on  the  subject  of  reii-  j Norfolk,  Va. 
gion  that  1 have  ever  heard.  He  spoke  lor  near  half!  Washington,  D.  C. 
an  hour,  and  apparently  with  the  power  of  irispira-  j Georgetown.  D.  C. 
tion;  for  fie  spoke  with  calmness,  with  strength,  and,  ! Baltimore,  Md. 
indeed,  with  animation.  1 regret  exceedingly,  my  ! Pittsburg.  Pa. 
dear  sir,  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  could  ' Philadelphia,  Pa. 
have  noted  dow  n his  precise  words.  They  might  have  New  York,  ft  Y. 
been  read  with  profit,  and  would  have  been  fondly  Albany,  N.  Y. 
cherished  as  a precious  gem  by  all  the  good  and  ! Rochester,  N.  Y. 
great  of  the  land.  I Norwich,  Conn. 

In  conclusion,  he  said;  “My  dear  children,  and  Boston,  Mass, 
friends  and  servants,  I hope  and  trust  to  meet  you  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
all  in  heaven,  both  while  and  black.”  The  last  sen-  i Louisville,  Ky. 
tence  he  repeated— “both  while  and  black,”  looking  New  Orleans,  La. 


ken  and  rayless;  and  his  whole  countenance,  when 
under  no  excitement,  languid  and  insignifioant,- 
“quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  Hectore,”  The  gent, 

who  had  entered  with  me,  brought  a letter  of  re- 
commendation from  General  Armstrong,  commend- 
ing him  to  President  Polk  for  some  ofii.-e,  and  he  had 
come  here  to  get  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
before  he  should  carry  it  to  Washington.  The  wav 
he  got  jilted  was  truly  hickory.  The  old  general 
repulsed  him,  with  a stern  “no,  no.  not  — f can  do  no 
such  a thing — they’ll  sav  I’m  dictating  to  the  presi- 
dent.” And  then  he  fell  to  lecturing  on  the  way  he 
was  annoy  ed  by  the  office  seekers.  “I  am  dying,” 
said  fie,  “as  fast  as  I can,  and  they  all  know  it — but 
they  vvil!  keep  swarming  upon  me  in  crowds,  seeking 
for  office — intriguing  for  office.”  The  gent,  after 
assuring  Jackson  that  Gen.  Armstrong  directed  him 
to  call,  and  obtain  his  autograph  to  this  paper,  con- 
cluded to  put  the  document  in  his  pocket,  and  say  no 
more  about  it.  We  remained  in  the  general’s  private 
room  about  twenty  minutes,  and  had  to  give  place 
to  others  who  were  waiting. 


Orators  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies 
in  memory  of  General  Jai  ksc  n.  The  subjoined  list 
embraces  the  names  in  some  of  tile  principal  cities 
we  have  heard  from. 


Mobile,  Ala. 


at  them  with  the  tenderest  solicitude.  With  these 
words,  fie  ceased  to  speak,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  li is 
granddaughter,  Rachel  Ja- kson,  (who  bears  the 
name  of  iiis  own  beloved  wife,)  for  several  seconds. 
What  was  passing  through  his  mind  at  that  moment, 
1 will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  did  appear  to  me 
that  he  was  invoking  the  blessings  of  heaven  to  rest 
upon  her.  The  lecture  to  his  family  was  awfully 
sublime.  His  implicit  belief  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  the  plan  of  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Bible 
his  great  anxiety  that  they  should  believe  in  reli- 
gion, as  taught  by  ttie  holy  scriptures;  and  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  would  insure  their  eternal  salvation, 
and  join  him  in  heaven;  such  sentiments,  from  such 
a man,  at  such  a lime,  are  enough  to  put  to  flight  all 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Major  Lewis  arrived  about  2 o’clock. 


do. 


Daniel  Chandler. 

M . flail  Me  A Mister. 
Franklin  H Elmore. 
Duncan  K McRea. 
Andrew  Stevenson. 
Hugh  A Garland. 

Rev.  Sjml.  J.  Cassels. 
George  Bancroft. 
George  W.  P.  Custis. 
Benjamin  C.  Howard. 
William  Wilkins. 
George  M.  Dallas. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
John  Van  Buren. 
Fletcher  M.  Haight. 
Park  Benjamin. 

Pliny  Merrick. 

Levi  Woodbury. 
Samuel  flouston. 

G Eu-tis,  (in  English  ) 
B.  Marigtiy , (in  F rench) 


General  Jackson’s  Tomb.  The  Nashville  Union 
gives  the  following  as  the  epitaph  to  he  inscribed 
upon  the  tomb  stone  of  General  Jackson,  at  the 
Herrnilage.  It  is  simple  and  in  good  taste,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  officious  and  ill-judged  frind- 
ship  will  be  permitted  to  add  a syllable  to  it: 
ANDREW  JACKSON, 

Born  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767, 

Died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1845. 


The  gene- 


THE  FUNERAL  ORATION, 

DELIVERED  BY  HON.  B F BUTLER,  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Mournful  but  pleasant,  friends  and  fellow 


......  Cltl- 

ral  appeared  to  know  him,  when  he  spoke  to  him. — , zenS)  is  the  service  in  which  we  are  engaged.  An- 
As  1 before  stated,  the  general  had  to  he  propped  up  drew  Jackson,  upon  whose  bed  of  sickness  and  suf- 
in  Ids  bed;  and  Major  Lewis  supported  Ids  head  until  . ferjnir  have  been  so  intently  fixed  the.  filial  and  so- 
lie  breathed  Ins  last;  w hich  was  precisely  at  6 o’clock,  i | icitons  regards  of  the  millions  of  America,  is  no 
P.  M.  Thus  died  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  the  | mfl|.e.  His  gieat  soul  has  as -ended  to  its  Author; 
age,  or,  perhaps,  ol  any  age.  1 am,  with  regard,  j |,j3  venerable  form  has  sunk  into  the  grave.  To  that 
your  friend  and  ob’t  serv’t 


Francis  P.  Blair,  Esq. 


JNO.  N.  ESSELMAN. 


grave,  with  swelling  hearts,  and  tearful  eye6,  and 
sad  funeral  rites,  a nation  is  repairing.  We  have 
come  to  it  to-day.  While  we  linger  within  its  sa- 
| cred  prpcincts,  the  praises  of  the  hero  we  reve- 
General  Jackson.  The  following  is  an  extract  : fenced,  the  magistrate  we  have  honored,  and  the 
of  a letter  from  a gentleman  who  visited  General  I man  we  loved,  rise  instinctively  to  our  lips.  To 


Jackson  a lew  days  before  his  death: 

Clarksville,  Turn  , 'Mill  May,  1844. 


their  free  utterance  affection  prompts,  duty  enjoins, 
nature  compels  us.  It  is  fitting,  it  is  right  that  such 


I must  tell  y ou  something  of  my  visit  to.  the  Hermi-  tributes  should  be  paid  to  those  who,  in  council  or 


tflo-c.  This  famous  place  is  twelve  miles  Irum  Nash-  j 
vnle,  up  the  Cumberland  river.  On  Monday,  the  j 
]9tli  instant,  1 mounted  a “pale  hprse,”  and  set  off  j 
trout  the  City  Hotel  to  visit  the  dymg  hero.  My 
path  lay  through  a l ien,  undulaimg  country,  diver- 
sified with  hickory  forests,  stagnant  pools,  and  cotton 
fields,  it  was  about  noon  when  1 arrived.  Throngs 
of  people  were  in  attendance,  wailing  to  see  the 
general.  He  would  receive  only  two  or  three  at 
once;  so  I sent  my  card,  and  alter  about  an  hour, 
was  ushered,  in  company,  with  aslr.mger  gent,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Hero  of  Orleans,  &c.  The  feeble 
old  man  was-ly  ing  supinely  upon  a sola;  Ins  head  and 
shoulders  elevated  upon  the  bolster.  He  clad  was  in 
an  old  sty  le  snuff  colored  coat,  with  high  stiff  collar, 
and  a coverlet  was  thrown  over  him  from  his  feet  to 
his  bosom.  His  only  attendant  was  a negro  boy, 
who  stood  near  fanning  away  the  flies  with  a bush — 
probably  hickory.  Tne  hero  is  now  extremely  ema- 
ciated. His  chest  is  meagre  and  collapsed;  his 
cheeks  hollow  and  ghastly,  his  once  falcon  eye  sun- 


in  camp,  have  advanced  the  glory  of  their  country 
and  the  welfare  of  their  kind. 

The  homage  thus  bestowed  is  at  least  disinterest- 
ed. For  the  dead,  who  are  its  objects,  insensible 
alike  to  praise  and  to  blame,  can  make  no  return  to 
the  living  who  proffer  it.  It  exerts  a humanizing 
influence  on  the  universal  heart;  it  promotes  the 
formation  of  a national  character;  it  softens  the  as- 
perities of  party;  it  incites  to  a vir  uous  emulation. 

Next,  in  purity  and  meelness,  to  the  thanksgiv- 
ings which  vve  owe  the  God  who  gave,  and  guided, 
anil  sustained  them,  is  the  feeling  of  grateful  reve- 
rence we  should  ever  cherish  towards  those  who  are 
the  instruments  of  his  goodness.  To'the  claims  of 
our  great  men,  of  every  age  and  time,  of  every 
sect  and  party,  let  us  then  be  faithful. 

Let  history  transmit  to  other  generations  the  sto- 
ry of  their  fives;  let  the  canvass  and  (he  marble 
perpetuate  the  image  of  their  forms;  let  poetry  and 
music  breathe  forth  their  names  in  hymns  and  liar 
monies;  let  the  united  voice  of  their  countrymen 


echo  their  praises  to  the  remotest  shores — so  that 
wherever  an  Ameriean  footstep  shall  tread,  or  a 
lover  of  American  liberty  be  found,  there,  too,  the 
memory  of  th  vir  greatness  shall  abide — a beauty  and 
an  excellence — the  joy  of  all  the  earth! 

The  facts  and  incidents  which  belong  to  the  ro- 
mantic and  eventful  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  me,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  attempt  any  extended  biographical  sketch.  After 
a brief  notice  of  his  early  life,  1 shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  a general  view  of  such  portions  of 
his  more  active  career,  as  seem  to  me  best  calculat- 
ed to  illustrate  the  prominent  features  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  more  important  services  to  his  coun- 
try. 

He  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  belonging 
to  the  most  hardy,  virtuous  and  useful  of  all  orders 
of  society — the  great  middle  class.  His  parents,  as 
is  well  known,  were,  natives  of  Ireland,  though  some 
of  their  ancestors  were  originally  from  Scotland. 
They  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  in  1765.  He  was 
born  at  the  Waxsaw  settlement  in  that  state,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1767;  lie  died  on  Sunday,  the  8th 
day  of  the  present  month,  having  been  spared  to  the 
good  old  age  of  more  than  78  years,  retaining  to  the 
last,  in  a remarkable  degree,  his  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual powers,  his  ardent  affections,  and  his  deep 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  character  are  in  harmany 
wi'h  his  extraction.  The  martvr  blood  of  Scot- 
land, blended  with  that  of  the  E nerald  Isle,  and 
modified  by  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  in  her 
genial  clime,  coursed  in  his  veins;  and  no  man,  pro- 
bably, ever  lived,  who  united,  in  a higher  degree, 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  one  race  with 
the  quick  and  ardent  temperament  of  the  other. 

Deprived,  soon  after  his  birth,  of  his  father,  his 
eldest  brother  slain  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, by  Biilish  troops  himself  compelled  by  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  to  abandon,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  academy  at  which  he  had  been  placed; 
freely  offering  himself,  with  his  sole  surviving  bro- 
ther, to  the  military  service  of  his  country;  both 
soon  after  captured  by  the  enemy;  both  assaulted 
and  wounded  because  scorning  to  submit  to  person- 
al indignity;  the  other  of  the  two  brothers  dying  of 
the  wound  thus  received;  his  mother  soon  after 
pressed  by  fatigue  arid  grief  into  an  untimely  grave; 
was  ever  an  ardent  and  susceptiblejouth  placed  in 
circumstances  more  likely  to  make  a deep  and  last- 
ing impression  on  his  character?  “Tlie  child,”  (to 
use  the  words  of  a great  poet  of  our  own  times) 
“the  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  And  when  we 
consider  the  baptism  of  blood  by  which  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  the  spring  time  of  his  youth,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  his  country,  can  we  wonder 
at  the  undying  faithfulness,  or  the  burning  zeal,  with 
which,  from  youth  to  age,  he  presented  himself  a 
living  sacrifice  at  her  aitar? 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  space,  we  find  him, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  established  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  hack 
settlements  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  a region  of 
restless  activity,  of  stirring  interest,  of  wild  adven- 
ture. The  scanty  population,  thinly  scaltered  over 
an  extensive . territory,  was  constantly  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  still  the 
occupants  of  its  primeval  forests.  They  had  been 
subjugated,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  by  the 
American  arms,  but  were  ever  ready,  when  occa- 
sion tempted,  to  surprise  the  incautious  traveller, 
and  to  cut  off' the  unprotected  family.  Jn  the  bor- 
der conflicts  which  grew  out  of  this  condition  of  the 
territory,  Jackson  renewed  the  instructions  in  the 
dull  and  muster  which  lie  received  in  boyhood,  ana 
added  to  them  lessons  in  the  warfare  of  the  Indians, 
both  destined  to  be  afterwards  employed  on  a wider 
theatre  and  for  infinitely  greater  ends.  Intestine 
feuds  also  distracted  the  inhabitants;  many  of  their 
number  were  rude  in  manners,  amt  some  of  them 
reckless  in  character;  the  collection  of  debts,  by 
force  of  law,  was  a task  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  tlie  lawyer  who  undertook  it  needed  activity  of 
body  as  well  as  of  intellect,  firmness  of  nerve  as 
well  as  of  purpose,  vigor  of  arm  as  well  as  of  un- 
derstanding. Jackson,  bringing  with  him  an  unsul- 
lied reputation,  was  immediately  employed  m cases 
of  this  sort;  and  lie  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties  wilh  the  same  promptitude  and 
energy,  so  often  displayed  by  him  in  matters  of  high- 
er and  more  extended  interest.  In  these,  and  oilier 
professional  efforts  of  the  like  nature,  he  is  beset  by 
opposition,  and  embroiled  iri  collisions,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  one  less  honest  and  courageous; 
but  his  manly  bearing  ami  his  infl -xible  pursuit  of 
ju-tice,  in  despite  of  every  impediment,  establish 
his  reputation;  and  professional  success  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Another  result  is,  that  he  be- 
comes universally  known  as  one  of  the  first  citizens, 
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in  point  of  character  am!  influence,  of  the  young 
communitiy,  now  rapidly  increasing  in  mini  hers  and 
about  to  be  organized,  with  the  consent  ami  by  the 
ctssion  of  North  Carolina,  as  a territory  of  the  U. 
States. 

This  event  takes  place  in  1790,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son  receives  from  Geo.  Washington,  then  president 
of  the  United  Stales,  his  first  appointment  to  office, 
that  of  attorney  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  new 
territory.  In  the  short  space  of  six  years,  the  ter- 
ritorial government  is  superseded  by  the  admission 
into  the  union  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Jackson 
is  a member  of  the  convention  which  forms  the  con- 
stitution, and  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  prepira- 
tion  of  that  instrument.  It  contains  some  peculiar 
provisions  which  deserve  a moment’s  notice.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  are  chosen  for  two  years, 
and  meet  only  biennially,  except  when  called  to- 
gether on  extraordinary  occasions.  This- arrange- 
ment is  founded  on  the  idea  that,  while  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  legislative  body  are  indispensable  in 
countries  having  an  hereditary  executive,  the  like 
necessity  does  not  exist  where  the  executive  is  cho- 
sen by,  and  responsible  to,  the  people;  and  that  the 
people  themselves  are  the  best  conservators  of  their 
rights.  The  bill  of  rights  in  this  constitution  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  adopted  by  any  of  our 
stales.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the  inhe- 
rent and  uncontrollable  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  their  right  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  petition, 
their  representatives;  it  denounces  perpetuities  and 
monopolies  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a free  state; 
and  it  forbids  the  grant  of  any  hereditary  emolu- 
ment, privileges,  or  honors.  From  the  subsequent 
life  of  Jackson,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  must  liave 
rssented,  with  a warm  heart,  to  all  these  provisions. 

Immediately  on  the  admission  of  the  new  state 
into  the  union,  Jackson  is  chosen  one  of  her  dele- 
gates in  the  house  of  representatives;  and  the  next 
year  he  is  appointed  one  of  her  senators  in  congress, 
lie  serves  in  this  distinguished  body,  over  which 
Thomas  Jr flerson  was  then  the  presiding  officer,  un- 
til 1799,  ami  thus  enjoys  opportunies  of  forming  a 
personal  friendship  with  a statesman  and  political 
philosopher,  » ilh  whose  sentiments  his  own  entirely 
concur,  ami  for  whose  genius  he  cherished  the  high- 
est admiration.  In  1799  he  retires  by  voluntary  re 
signati  n from  the  honorable  post.  Most  unexpect- 
edly to  himself,  he  is  immediately  appointed  a judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state,  a station  he  ac- 
cepts with  reluctance,  and  from  which  he  w ith- 
draws  at  an  early  day.  He  does  so  with  the  design, 
which  he  then  supposes  he  may  be  permitted  to  ac- 
complish, of  spending  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
quiet  retreat  of  a country  life.  Little  does  he  dream 
of  the  brilliant  destiny  that  awaits  him.  In  t ,c 
meantime,  as  anolher  preparation  for  that  destiny, 
the  field  officers  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ten- 
nessee militia,  no  strangers  to  his  lofty  patriotism, 
or  his  marshal  spirit,  had  chosen  him  without  con- 
sultation with,  or  notice  to  him,  their  major  general. 
This  commission  he  renined  until  1814.  when  he  re. 
ceived  the  appointment  in  the  army  of  the  United 
Stales. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  Andrew  Jackson  in 
that  new  and  conspicuous  theatre  in  which  he  at- 
tracted the  regards  not  only  of  America  but  of  the 
world.  Rallying  to  his  standard,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment when  the  action  of  tile  government  enabled 
him  to  do  so,  the  gallant  spirits  of  his  division,  he 
dedicates  their  persons  and  his  hwii  to  the  service  of 
the  nation.  From  November,  1812,  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  he  is  constantly  employed  in  creating 
and  leading  the  armies,  fighting  the  bailies,  and  van- 
quishing the  enemies  of  his  country.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits. Ol  all  and  of  each  it  may  he  said  that  in 
each  and  in  all  he  acquitted  himself  as  no  other 
man  but  Andrew  Jackson  could  h ive  done.  Wilh 
ins  first  touch  of  marshal’s  truncheon,  the  hand  of 
one  born  to  command  at  will  the  energies  ol  tiis 
troops,  to  infuse  into  them  his  own  daring  spirit,  and 
successfully  to  cope  in  any  and  every  field  with  the 
most  skillul  and  coui ageous  ol  his  enemies,  is  evi- 
dently seen.  T hroiighuul  his  whole  military  career 
lie  exhibits  in  felicitous  combination  all  llie  great 
qualities  of  a great  commander — comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy  of  view,  genius  to  devise,  skill  and 
courage  to  execute,  coolness  and  self  possession  in 
every  emergency,  perfect  co  mnandof  Ins  resources, 
sagacity  to  discover,  and  ability  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  bis  opponents. 

In  Ins  campaigns  against  the  Creeks,  so  formida- 
ble by  their  numbers,  their  obstinate  bravery,  and 
their  pr  ficieucy  m all  the  ai  ls  of  savage  warfare, 
lie  adds  lu  llie  hardihood,  the  patience  and  the  self- 
denial  ol  a Hannibal,  the  vigor,  the  celerity,  the 
success  of  a Cae-ar. 

When  he  plants,  upon  his  own  reponsibility,  the 
American  eagle  on  the  forts  of  Pensacola,  statesmen 


see  that  the  instincts  of  a heart  and  will  devoted  to 
the  public,  weal , can  anticipate  the  rules  of  public 
: law;  and  the  nalion  recognize  and  honor  the  ch-ar- 
: ness  of  his  judgment  not  less  than  the  promptitude 
j and  energy  of  his  conduct. 

j In  his  command  at  New  Orleans,  from  his  arrival 
S at  the  beleaguered  cite  tint il  hisdeparture  from  it,  we 
I seem  to  follow  some  heaven-appointed  and  heaven- 
, assisted  warrior  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  rather 
j than  a chieftain  of  modern  times.  Such  superhu- 
i man  activity;  such  assumption  and  exercise  of  pow- 
| er;  such  chivalrous  daring  and’ consummate  address 
I in  striking  the  first  blow  in  an  unequal  conflict;  such 
cautious  preparations  for  the  final  struggle;  such 
■ perfect  success  in  its  triumphant  issue;  such  fright 
! ful  havoc  in  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  such  al- 
most miraculous  preservation  of  his  own;  who,  in 
these  things,  does  not  see  the  hand  of  God,  the 
agency  of  an  instrument,  ordained,  prepared,  arid 
guided  by  Himseil? 

1 must  content  myself  with  the  briefest  possible 
reference  to  the  war  with  the  Seminoles,  in  1817-18 
If  the  exploits  of  Jackson  in  this  campaign  had  con- 
stituted his  whole  title  to  military  renown,  they 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  place  him  high 
on  the  roil  of  fame.  How  does  it  enhance  die  esti- 
mate of  his  previous  achievements,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Seminole  war  is  scarcely  thought  of 
in  the  comparison;  and  that  Jackson  is  seldom  nam- 
ed in  connexion  with  it,  except  by  those  who  refer 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  him  lor  the  exe- 
cution of  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot?  Having  naui 
ed  this  incident,  i fee!  it  right  to  stale  my  enti  re 
conviction,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  act  of  hi- 
public  hie,  he  proceeded  under  a deep  sense  of  what 
he  believed  the  injunction  of  duty  ; and  duty  was 
ever  to  him  as  the  voice  of  Heaven.  “My  God 
would  not  have  smiled  on  me, “(was  his  charade 
ristic  remark,  when  speaking  of  this  affair  tohim 
who  addresses  you,)  “had  I punished  only  the  poor, 
ignorant  savages,  and  spared  the  white  men  who  set 
them  on.’’ 

The  hour  has  at  length  come,  when  Jackson  be- 
lieves be  may  a second  time  retire  to  rural  occupa- 
tions, without  danger  of  any  further  call  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  the  union.  Tne  nation  is  at  peace 
with  all  the  world;  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  re- 
duced to  submission;  peace  reigns  in  all  our  borders, 
and  tranquillity  throughout  the  land.  He  resigns  his 
commission  in  the  army;  refuses  the  appointment  of 
minister  to  Mexico,  conferred  on  him  by  President 
Monroe,  not  only  because  he  desires  no  office  of  emo- 
lument or  honor,  but  because  be  will  not  counte- 
nance, by  his  preseece  at  the  court  of  Iturbide,  the 
substitution  of  a monarchy  in  place  of  a republic, 
nor  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  effected. 

Ollier  reasons  concur  to  enforce  tne  step  he  has 
taken.  Incessant  toil  in  the  various  duties  of  his 
command — exp  sure  to  the  hardships  ol  military 
service  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  south,  and  espe 
daily  in  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Florida — have 
undermined  his  constitution,  and  retirement  seems 
as  needful  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  as  it  is 
to  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  so  long  been  de- 
nied the  pleasure  of  his  society.  He  does  riot  deem 
it  iucon-isieut  with  this  feeling,  to  accept  the  office 
of  senator  iu  congress  again  conferred  on  him  by 
his  beloved  Tennessee;  lor  this  huriorable  and  com- 
paratively easy  service  will  dill  leave  him  the  grea- 
ter portion  of  the  year,  an  inmate  of  llie  Hermitage. 
But  his  mission  is  nut  yet  ended. 

“Puace  hath  her  victories, 

No  less  renowned  than  war.” 

And  many  such  victories  he  is  yet  to  win.  By 
spontaneous  uprisings  of  the  people,  in  his  own  and 
other  stales,  he  is  presented  to  the  nation  as  a can- 
didate for  its  highest  trust.  Though  not  at  first  in- 
vested wilh  this  dignity,  his  three  competitors,  each 
long  ami  honorably  identified  wilh  the  civic  service 
of  the  union,  are  left  behind  him  in  the  raee.  In 
due  lime  anulh  r contest  ensues.  He  is  raided  to 
the  chief  magistracy  by  more  than  two  to  oneol  the 
electoral  voles. 

In  surveying,  from  this  high  eminence,  the  field 
of  duty  to  which  he  has  been  called,  be  perceives 
that  with  many  foreign  states  we  have  unsettled 
subjects  of  dispute,  growing  out  of  claims  to  jus 
tice  long  deferred,  for  spoliations  ol  our  commerce, 
during  that  reign  of  lawless  violence,  which,  iu  the 
beginning  of  lliis  century,  disgraced  and  barbarized 
the  maritime  war  of  Europe.  He  sees  that  unless 
speedily  adjusted,  they  will  expose  us  to  the  alter- 
native either  of  sacrificing  our  ri  a - iona  i honor  or  ol 
vindicating  by  tne  sword  our  unquestionable  rights. 
He  resolves  that  this  state  of  things  shall  not  con- 
tinue, that  no  needless  delay,  no  evasive  subterfuge 
shall  be  allowed;  that  he  will  proceed,  with  all  pus 
sible  despatch,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty,  '■•ask- 
ing nothing  that  is  not  right,  unit  submitting  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong,”  and  he  believes  that  if  tins  course  be 


steadily  and  wisely  pursued,  peace  will  be  preserved 
and  justice  be  obtained. 

The  result  shows  the  sagacity  of  his  conclusions. 
One  after  another,  treaties  are  made  and  ratified,  by 
which  these  subjects  of  irritation,  so  grave  and  so 
dangerous,  are  all,  at  length,  happily  disposed  of.  In 
one  case  only  is  there  any  serious  delay ; hut  this  is 
the  most  important  of  them  all;  for  it  is  our  ancient 
ally,  the  beautiful,  llie  brilliant  France  of  our  own 
Lafayette,  that  neglects  the  performance  of  her  du- 
; ty.  Jaeksori  does  not  hesitate  or  waver  in  his 
| course.  He  deals  with  the  greatest  and  most  honor- 
: ed  as  he  would  have  dealt  wilh  the  weakest  and  most 
humble,  he  sees  to  it  that  while  the  respectful  cour- 
tesies due  to  so  distinguished  a delinquent,  are  sedu- 
lously observed,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  llie  national  ho- 
nor is  lost  or  compro  oiled.  In  the  end  justice  is 
secured;  the  faith  of  treaties  vindicated;  the  peace 
of  euipirts  preserved,  and  France  herself,  on  a full- 
er understanding  of  his  course,  does  honor  with 
characteristic  chivalry  and  grace,  to  the  "ttte  defer” 
— the  iron  will  of  the  stern  old  man. 

“His  name  through  Europe  rings, 

Filling  each  nioudi  with  envy,  or  with  praise, 

And  all  her  jealous  monaruhs  with  amaze, 

And  rumors  loud  that  daunt  reiiu  est  kings;’’ 
and  by  his  energy  and  renown  our  national  charac- 
ter is  raised  tu  a height  of  glory  never  before  at- 
tained by  the  American  republic. 

In  tiie  meantime,  Jackson  had  been  involved,  at 
home,  in  corifl.cts  protracted  and  severe.  Fired 
wilh  the  love  of  democratic  liberty,  and  filled  with 
zeal  for  the  constitution,  he  puisues  systems  of  po- 
licy, and  adopts  a course  of  measures,  which  bring 
on  violent  collisions  with  the  interests,  passiuns  and 
prejudices  of  men  in  different  quarters  of  the  union, 
(n  the  midst  of  the  outbursts  ol  parly,  produced  by 
these  collisions,  he  is  re-elected  by  a vote  of  three 
to  one  over  all  the  other  candidates,  allhough  the 
state  of  his  nativity,  formerly  foremost  in  his  sup- 
port, withholds  her  approving  voice.  Opposition  to 
nun  is  followed,  on  tier  part,  by  resistance  to  the 
la'ws;  the  integrity  of  the  union  is  threatened;  and 
the  nation  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a civil  war. 
Now  it  is,  that  Andrew  Jaeksori,  superior  to  the  dan- 
ger and  equal  lo  the  remedy  it  requires,  by  his  fi  lel- 
ity,  his  firmness,  and  his  wisdom,  achieves  the  most 
splendid  and  most  enduring  of  his  victories;  averting 
from  his  country  the  stain  and  curse  of  fraternal 
blood;  and  giving  to  his  memorable  pledge,  “Our 
Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved,”  the  strength 
of  a fixed  resolve,  and  the  majesty  of  a perpetual 
truth,. 

While  the  plaudits  which  now  rise  from  every 
quarter  of  the  union  are  yet  sounding  in  his  ears; 
when  by  mere  inaction  in  respect  toother  sources  of 
political  convulsions,  he  could  have  secured  for  the 
remainder  of  his  official  term  a larger  degree  of 
personal  repose  and  general  approbation,  than  was 
ever  enj  iyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  again 
, compelled,  as  he  believes,  to  a clear  and  inexorable 
duty,  whose  execution  he  well  knows  will  revive 
anew  the  animosities  of  party,  involve  in  bitter  and 
painful  conflict  the  remnant  of  his  public  life,  and 
bring  upon  himself  perhaps  the  censures  of  many 
whom  he  loves,  and  with  whose  good  opinions  he 
would  not  lightly  part.  Inferior  minds  would  have 
shrunk  from  this  new  trial.  So  did  not  Jackson. 
What  efforts  were  made  to  drive  him  from  Ins  pur- 
pose; with  what  inflexible  resolution  he  adhered  to 
his  position;  and  how  the  people  sustained  hitn  in 
this  conflict  also,  is  it  not  written  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  and  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all  who 
hear  me? 

In  reierence  to  this,  as  well  as  to  every  other  de- 
batable portion  of  his  public  life,  I purposely  re- 
frain, least  I should  transgress  the  ju-t  bounds  of 
this  occasion,  from  any  attempt  to  vindicate  their 
expediency  or  their  rightfulness.  O ily  one  claim'  in 
nis  behalf  do  1 now  Hank  it  needful  or  becoming  to 
assert,  that  if  iu  any  of  his  oliieial  acts  he  erred, 
his  errors  weie  of  the  understanding,  nut  the  heart; 
and  that  in  the  n all,  he  acted  from  honest,  disinte- 
rested and  patriotic  motives.  (Du  this  point  he  thus 
speaks,  in  the  lolty  tone  of  conscious  integrity,  in 
one  of  his  recorded  vindications. 

“In  vain  do  I bear  upon  iny  person,  enduring  me- 
morials of  that  contest  in  which  American  liberty 
was  purchased — in  vain  have  I since  perilled  proper- 
ty, fame,  and  life,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges so  dearly  bought,  * * * if  any  serious 

doubts  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  purity  of  my  pur- 
poses and  motives.  * * * in  the  history  of  con- 
quorers  and  usurpers,  never,  in  the  fire  of  youth, 
nor  iu  the  vigor  of  manhood,  could  1 fin  l an  attrac- 
tion to  alluie  me  frLin  the  path  of  duty;  and  now, 

I shall  scarcely  find  an  inducement  to  commence 
their  career  of  ambition,  when  grey  hairs  and  a de- 
caying frame,  instead  of  inviting  to  toil  and  battle, 
call  me  W liw  CViBefluplation  of  other  >vorhi£,  , there 
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conquerors  cease  to  be  honored  and  usurpers  expiate 
their  crimps.  The  only  ambition  I can  feel,  is  to 
acquit  myself  to  Him  to  whom  I must  soon  render 
an  account  of  my  stewardship,  to  serve  my  fellow 
men, and  live  respected  and  honored  in  the  history 
of  my  country.  No:  the  ambition  which  leads  me 
on,  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a fixed  determination  to 
return  to  the  people  unimpaired,  the  sacred  trust 
they  have  confided  to  my  charge,  * * * to  per- 

suade my  countrymen,  so  far  as  1 may,  that  it  is  not 
in  a splendid  government,  supported  by  powerful 
monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments,  that 
they  will  find  happiness,  or  their  liberties  protection; 
but  in  a plain  system,  void  of  pomp — protecting  all, 
and  granting  favors  to  none — dispensing  its  blessings, 
like  the  dew  of  Heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in 
the  freshness  and  beauty  they  contribute  to  produce. 
It  is  such  a government  that  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple requires — such  an  one  only  under  which  our 
states  may  remain,  for  ages  to  come,  united,  prospe- 
rous and  free.  If  the  Almighty  Being,  who  has  hi- 
therto sustained  and  protected  me,  will  but  vouch, 
safe  to  make  my  feeble  powers  instrumental  to  such 
a result,  1 shall  anticipate  with  pleasure,  the  place 
to  be  assigned  me  in  the  history  of  my  country,  and 
die  contented,  wilb  the  belief  that  I have  contribut- 
ed, in  some  sma  II  degree,  to  increase  the  value  and  j 
prolong  the  duration  of  American  liberty.” 

Andrew  Jackson  has  now  retired  to  the  sequester-  ] 
eri  shades  of  private  life,  with  the  benedictions  of  a | 
grafeful  people  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of  j 
the  world.  He  enters  his  loved  and  peaceful  Her-  | 
milage,  at  the  appointed  limit  of  human  existence,! 
with  an  enfeebled  frame;  the  victim  of  complicated! 
and  incurable  maladies,  which  leave  him  little  res- j 
pile  from  pain,  and  no  strength  or  relish  for  the  plea- ; 
suresof  aclive  life.  Yet  has  this  been,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  happiest,  and  not  the  least  useful  portion  , 
ot  his  moral  career. 

Feeling  that  he  has  fulfilled  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
the  course  of  public  service  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him;  conscious  of  the  singleness  and  purity  of 
his  motives,  and  happy  in  the  belief,  that  the  great 
mass  of  his  political  opponents  did  him  justice  in 
this  respect,  thrice  happy  in  the  knowledge,  that  the  | 
principles  by  which  lie  had  been  guided,  were  warm- 1 
)y  cherished  by  a great  majority  of.  the  people;  re- 
ceiving continually,  and  in  a thousand  forms,  proofs  , 
of  affection  and  esteem  from  all  classes  of  his  coun- ; 
trymen;  full  of  faith  in  the  vitality  and  perpetuity  | 
of  our  systems  of  government,  state  and  federal;  an- 
ticipating, with  delight,  the  advancing  glories  of  his 
country,  and  surrounded  by  a family  he  loves,  and 
by  each  member  of  which  he  is  held  in  the  pro- 
ioundest  veneration;  the  retirement  of  Andrew] 
Jackson,  notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmities,  is  all 
that  wisdom  or  patriotism  can  desire,  and  such  as  ; 
few  statesmen  and  heroes,  in  the  history  of  mankind, ! 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 

For  more  than  eigtit  years  he  is  spared  to  our  af- 
fections, and  though  for  the  last  three  of  them  he 
seldom  quits  his  dwelling,  except  to  bow  himself  in 
the  house  of  God,  li is  mental  faculties  remain  un- 
impaired; nor  are  they  idle  for  a day.  His  corres- j 
pondence,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  private  or 
public  business,  is  kept  up  with  steadiness  and  activ- 
ity. Alive  to  every  thing  that  concerns  his  beloved 
country,  and  taking  daily  note  of  her  affairs,  he 
sounds  from  his  lone  watch-tower  the  voice  of  coun- 
sel or  of  warning,  according  to  the  vision  which  he 
sees,  and  to  the  message  which  has  been  given  him. 
And  though  at  times  a dull  ear  is  turned  tu  his  pru- 
phesyings,  yet  in  most  cases  and  especially  in  the 
latest,  bis  words  have  been  clothed  with  their  an 
cient  power  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  fel- 
lows. If  there  be  any  to  whom  these  utterances 
seem  futle  or  needless,  they  will  yet  allow  that  each 
of  them  breathes  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  is 
instinct  with  zeal  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
America. 

But  it  13  not  to  the  public  cause  that  all  his  thoughts 
are  given.  Weighty  and  instant  as  are  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  to  his  country,  Andrew  Jackson  remem- 
bers that  he  owes  to  his  maker  a high  and  more  so- 
lemn responsibity.  This  sentiment  had  been  im- 
planted in  bis  youthful  breast  by  a mother’s  lessons 
and  a mother’s  love.  It  had  been  nourished  by  the 
example  of  a wife — one  of  the  excelled  of  the  earth; 
by  providential  deliverances  and  favors,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Book  of  God,  and  by  the  instructions  of 
the  pulpit.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  now  placed,  these  influences  acquire  new,  and,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  decisive  force.  They  lead  him 
to  the  Garden  and  the  Cross;  he  seeks  and  he  obtains 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sms;  he  avows  before  the  world 
the  hope  be  has  received,  and  publicly  enlists  in  the 
army  of  the  faithful.  Henceforward  he  addicts  him- 
self with  a child-like  docility  to  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Ctiristian  life.  He  finds  in  them  his  chief 
enjoyment,  and  they  produce  in  him  their  appropriate 


effects — peace  with  God,  fortitude  in  suffering,  pa- 
tience and  resignation  in  the  midst  of  pain,  serenity 
and  hope  in  the  prospect  of  departure.  And  when 
at  length  the  final  hour  has  come,  how  does  it  illus- 
trate the  humility  of  his  character,  the  warmth  of 
his  benevolence,  the  sincerity,  the  vigor  of  his  faith? 
With  prayers  for  his  household,  his  friends, his  coun- 
try; with  words  of  instruction  and  of  love  to  all 
around  him;  with  entire  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer,  he  commits,  without  a murmur  or  a sigh, 
his  immortal  spirit  to  the  God  of  his  salvation,  his 
perishing  body  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came! 

Such,  fellow  citizens,  were  the  last  moments  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  How  unlike  those  usually  assign- 
ed by  Poetry  and  Romance  to  their  fabled  heroes! 
And  yet,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  enlightened  rea- 
son, not  less  sublime  and  heroic,  than  if  he  passed 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  chariot  of  victory. — 
The  greatest  of  all  triumphs  is  that  which  is  achiev- 
ed over  the  last  enemy;  and  this,  through  the  faith 
that  is  in  Jesus,  Jackson  was  enabled  to  achieve. — 
The  fires  of  the  last  day  shall  consume  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  earth;  most  of  them,  indeed,  will  have 
withered  ere  it  comes,  and  all  ever  worn  or  won,  in 
the  tide  of  time,  would  furnish  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  a single  soul.  But  the  chaplet  awarded 
to  the  faithful  soldier  of  the  cross,  shall  be  a crown 
of  glory  “that  fadeth  not  away.”  How  poor,  in  com- 
parison, the  death  scenes  enacted  by  the  most  illus- 
trious warriors  ol  the  heathen  world!  Jackson  was 
a Christian,  and  he  died  the  Christian’s  death.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  of  its  blessed  issues,  how  rich, 
how  unfailing,  our  sources  of  consolation! 

In  notes  as  melodious  and  sublime  as  those  which 
wafted  to  tne  skies,  by  the  aid  of  Milton’s  immortal 
genius,  the  departing  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Martyr — 
the  chorus  of  American  sympathy  sends  up  from  our 
Jackson’s  bed  of  death,  its  pasun  of  mournful  exulta- 
tion: 

“Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail, 

Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a death  so  noble.” 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  theatre  of  his 
youthful  valor  and  of  his  meridian  renown — the 
sanctuary  of  his  declining  age — folds  within  her  bo- 
som the  ashes  of  her  hero.  In  the  centre  of  that 
young  but  vigorous  state,  whose  destinies,  once  his 
anxious  care,  were  long  the  objects  of  his  satisfied 
regard;  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  where 
tlie  strong  verdure  of  the  west  begins  reluctantly  to 
yield  to  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  south,  embosom- 
ed in  a sacred  solitude,  stands  the  Tomb  of  the  Her- 
mitage— henceforth  to  divide  with  Mount  Vernon, 
the  respect,  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  man- 
kind. The  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  death,  are  exemplified  by  the  humanity  of  his 
grave. 

You  remember  ,how  he  rejected  the  imperial  ho- 
nor that  was  proffered  to  his  oones:  “1  cannot  permit 
my  remains  to  be  the  first  in  these  United  States  to 
be  deposited  in  a sarcophagus  made  for  an  emperor 
or  king.  1 have  prepared  a bumble  depository  for 
my  mortal  body  beside  that  wherein  lies  my  beloved 
wile,  where,  without  any  pomp  or  parade,  1 have 
requested,  when  my  God  calls  me  to  sleep  with  my 
fathers,  to  be  laid;  for  both  of  us  there  to  remain 
until  the  last  trump  sounds  to  call  the  dead  to  judg- 
ment, when  we,  I hope,  shall  rise  together,  clothed 
with  that  heavenly  body  promised  to  all  who  believe 
in  our  glorious  Redeemer,  who  died  for  us  that  we 
might  live,  and  by  who^e  atonement  1 hope  for  a 
blessed  immortality.” 

This  was  the  answer  of  Christian  meekness,  of  re- 
publican simplicity,  of  American  patriotism.  Catch- 
ing the  strain  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  hero,  we 
may  echo  its  lofty  inspiration.  More  tiian  this,  we 
may  give  to  it  to  day  a new  and  subluner  signifi- 
cance. Sleep  sweetly  aged  soldier,  statesman,  sage, 
in  the  grave  of  kindred  affection.  It  matters  little 
where  his  body  is  laid,  whose  memory  is  enshrined 
in  ail  our  hearts;  the  monument  of  whose  fame  is  the 
country  that  he  served;  the  inscription  of  whose 
greatness  are  the  praises  of  the  world.  But  if  there 
be  any  solace  in  memory;  if  any  virtue  in  the  con- 
templation of  heroic  deeds;  any  purity  in  lessons  of 
sublime  example — to  the  sepulchre  of  Jackson  let 
the  pilgrimage  of  humanity  be  made,  in  the  ardor  of 
a generous  enthusiasm,  the  sympathy  of  a fraternal 
love;  the  consolation  of  a Ctiristian  faith. 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  KNIBB’s  SPEECH. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign anti-slavery  society  in  London — 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Knibb,  Baptist  missionary  in  Ja- 
maica, rose  to  move 


“That  whilst  this  meeting  have  no  intention  what* 
ever  of  interfering  with  the  free  and  spontaneous  em- 
igration of  laborers  to  the  British  emancipated  colo- 
nies at  the  expense  of  the  parties  to  be  benefitted 
thereby,  they  regard  with  increasing  hostility  the 
schemes  now  sanctioned  by  government  for  supply, 
mg  them  witli  Asiatic  and  African  laborers,  as  un- 
just in  principle,  evil  in  example,  immoral  in  tenden- 
cy, and  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency,  and  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
religion  throughout  the  country,  to  offer  them  their 
most  vigorous  and  united  opposition.” 

It  is,  1 assure  you,  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  to  propose  a resolution  to  this  meeting,  that  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  and  with  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  the  lately  emancipated  people 
in  the  islands  of  the  west.  I do  not  consider  that 
there  is  the  least  necessity  for  me  to  express  the  cor- 
dial approbation  I feel,  and  the  deep  interest  I still 
would  manifest,  in  the  operations  of  this  benevolent 
society.  If  I could  the  least  suppose  that  there  was 
a diminution  of  interest  felt  in  its  operations,  I 
would,  by  all  the  interest  I feel  in  man,  by  all  the 
deep  concern  I still  fee!  for  the  emancipated  labor- 
ers of  Jamaica,  by  all  the  concern  I feel  that  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth  may  soon  be  rid  of  this 
abominable 'curse,  urge  you  still  to  persevere  in  that 
path  you  have  marked  out  for  your  guidance,  till  the 
blessing  of  heaven  shall  crown  your  final  efforts. — 
The  resolutions  which  have  already  been  adopted  by 
the  meeting,  refer  to  the  increase  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  the  measures  that  have  been  hitherto  pursued 
for  its  annihilation.  I hope  I shall  be  excused  if  1 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  resolution,  by  ex- 
pressing my  firm  and  unaltered  conviction  that, 
whatever  means  may  be  used  by  the  British  or  any 
other  government,  however  numerous  may  be  their 
fleets — however  strong  their  instruments  of  war — 
yet  they  will  never  put  down  this  accursed  traffic. — 
it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  those  Christian  mea- 
sures, which  this  society  recommends,  and  only  by 
the  annihilation  of  slavery  itself  (hear,  hear)  that 
the  monster  can  be  destroyed.  And,  let  negotiations 
go  on  till  time  shall  end,  and  all  these  negotiations 
be  conducted  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  acumen 
for  which  statesmen  may  be  distinguished,  the  cu- 
pidity and  wickedness  of  man  will  baffle  the  whole, 
and  they  will  have  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and 
confess,  at  last,  that  they  cannot  cope  with  the  cov- 
etousness of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.) 

However,  the  resolution  which  I have  been  re- 
quested to  move  refers  to  that  present,  and  that,  to 
me,  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs — the  introduction  of  la- 
borers to  tlie  islands  of  the  west,  and  their  introduc- 
tion at  the  laborers’  expense.  I was  exceed ingly 
rejoiced  to  hear  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Burnet, 
touch  upon  that  licentiousness  which  must  ever  be 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  the  Hill  Coolies 
into  Jamaica,  and  into  the  other  colonies.  I can  as- 
sure you  I tremble  for  the  result.  It  is  not  merely 
what  these  men  will  do  themselves,  among  them- 
selves, but  the  awful  influence  they  will  have  upon 
the  youthful  portion  of  Jamaica,  is  to  me  the  most 
appalling  features  of  the  whole;  and  1 do  most  sin- 
cerely trust,  that  if  there  be  any  means  that  can  be 
used,  that  has  not  been  hitherto  employed,  to  slop 
that  unnecessary  flood  of  licentiousness  and  crime, 
that  the  efforts  of  every  friend  of  man  will  be  put 
forth  to  secure  us  from  the  infliction  of  so  dire  an  evil. 

It  is  a source  of  increasing  regret  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  men  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  ini- 
quitous. We  have  no  need  at  all  for  laborers;  all 
we  want  is  this,  that  the  unjust  restrictions,  and  tax- 
ation on  the  peasants’  food,  should  be  taken  off — 
(cheers) — that  he  should  be  fairly  paid  for  the  labor 
be  performs;  and  then  1 am  confident  that  it  can  be 
proved,  as  it  has  been  already  proved  wherever  there 
ha3  been  a fair  example  set,  that  free  labor  is  cheap- 
er than  slave  labor,  in  Jamaica  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.  (Cheers.)  It  is  right — and  as  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  1 shall  have  of  speaking  among  you.  (for 
in  a few  weeks  1 hope  to  return  whence  i came,)  it 
is  right  you  should  know,  that  if  there,  has  been  any 
diminution  ol  that  improvement  you  expected  to  re- 
sult from  emancipation — if  there  has  not  been  that 
advance  which  might  have  been  expected,  not  mere- 
ly in  virtue,  but  in  religion — if  there  has  not  been 
that  quantity  of  produce  made  which  we  had  a right 
to  anticipate — it  has  not. been  the  laborer’s  fault;  it 
has  arisen  from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control — circumstances  which  lie  at  the  door  of  his 
master,  or  those  who  bear  rule,  and  not  at  his.  if  I 
cannot  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unpreju- 
diced, and  even  prejudiced  minds  here,  1 think  they 
must  be  dull  of  hearing  and  understanding. 

1 refer  to  this,  more  especially,  as  1 have  done  in 
another  place,  because  the  sentiments  I bold  on  this 
important  question,  when  refen ed  to  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  lord  John  Russell,  were  instantly  met 
by  that  which,  while  it  did  not  convince  me  of  the 
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wisdom  of  those  senators,  did  not  in  the  least  show 
that  tney  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Lord 
John  Russell  stated  that  during  the  last  two  years  of 
freedom,  there  had  been  heavy  taxes  laid  on  the  food 
of  the  peasant,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
introduce  emigrants  into  the  colony  of  Jamaica;  that 
these  taxes  pressed  exceedingly  heavy  upon  them, 
while  their  wages  were  reduced;  and  he  stated  it,  he 
said,  on  Ihe  high  authority  of  Mr.  Knibb.  This,  as 
was  very  likely  in  that  house,  was  met  with  cries  of 
“O!  O!  O'.”  (Laughter.)  Now  it  is  right,  that  the 
Anti-Slavery  society  should  know — that  the  British 
public  should  know — that  lord  John  Russell  stated 
exactly  the  truth;  and  that  individuals  who  met  his 
statements,  because  they  happened  to  be  founded 
upon  my  authority,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  had 
much  better  have  examined  the  laws  that  were 
passed,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  will)  the 
facts  of  the  case.  (Cheers.) 

I concur  with  Mr.  Burnet  that  these  men  require 
watching  continually — not  the  senators  of  England 
only,  but  those  in  Jamaica  too;  for  if  they  are  not 
thus  watched,  and  public  opinion  roused  when  they 
do  wrong,  the  fair  form  of  liberty  will  not  be  main 
tained  in  all  its  just  proportions;  and  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Britain  will  fail  of  producing  its  effects,  not 
because  the  freeman  is  not  grateful — is  not  willing 
to  work  for  low  wages,  but  because  he  is  beset  on 
every  side  by  taxes,  indirectly  laid  on  all  he  eats, 
and  all  he  drinks,  and  every  comfort  he  enjoys,  which 
paralyze  his  efforts,  and  make  him  a pauper. — 
(Cheers.) 

It  is  generally  known,  that  on  the  introduction  of 
freedom  to  Jamaica — and  this  resolution  is  to  be  se- 
conded by  a respectable  missionary  from  Berbice, 
who  will  let!  you  their  doings  there — they  immedi- 
ately passed  two  laws,  intended  to  crush  the  rising 
liberties  of  the  population.  The  one  was  the  eject- 
ment act,  by  which  any  laborer,  for  any  reason,  or 
no  reason,  could  be  turned  out  of  the  house  or  cot- 
tage he  inhabited  when  a slave,  at  a week’s  notice, 
and  could  be  sent,  houseless  and  homeless,  abroad. 
Another  act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  in  which 
an  aimed  police  were  empowered  to  take  him  up  as 
a trespasser,  if,  after  such  notice  were  given,  he 
were  found  on  the  premises.  You  will  thus  per- 
ceive that  300,000  human  beings  could,  for  any 
cause,  or  no  cause,  be  made  at  once  houseless,  and 
friendless. 

For  the  purpose  of  arresting  these  engines  of  ty- 
ranny, we  advised  the  population,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  obtain  freeholds  of  their  own,  and  to  use 
every  effort,  consistent  with  honesty,  by  frugality 
and  industry,  to  obtain  a home  for  themselves.  It 
will  appear  to  this  respectable  society  at  once,  that 
so  long  as  laborers  could  be  ejected  at  a week’s  no- 
tice; so  long  as  they  could  be  compelled  to  live  in 
the  miserable  huts  in  which  they  vegetated  when 
slaves,  in  which  they  were  huddled  together  at  the 
caprice  of  their  owners,  it  w as  impossible  for  the 
seeds  of  virtue  to  take  root.  Now  if  you  take  this 
simple  fact,  and  remember  that  these  were  heads  of 
families,  and  generally  it  was  the  case  that  those 
who  were  married  were  those  who  were  engaged  in 
agricultutal  pursuits;  and  if  you  suppose  that  there 
were  five  in  a family,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  you  will  just  have  one-third  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  free- 
holds partially  paid  for,  and  in  many  instances,  quite 
paid  for,  on  which  they  have  erected  their  houses, 
their  own  free  a rid  comfortable  cottages.  There  are 
friends  on  this  platform  recently  returned  from  a 
tour,  and  an  interesting  tour,  1 believe,  it  has  been 
to  them,  1 mean  our  highly  esteemed  Friends,  who 
have  witnessed  our  calamities,  who  have  been  with 
with  us  in  our  colonies,  who  have  sympathized  with 
us  in  our  trials,  who  believe',  with  us,  that  the  cloud 
which  hangs  over  U9  will  soon  pass  away,  and  that 
the  sun  will  again  shine  out  and  look  more  beautiful 
than  ever. 

Immediately  upon  the  fact  being  known  that  the 
laborer  wished  to  purchase  this  land,  a stamp  act, 
increasing  the  stamp  duty  on  every  title  from  3s.  to 
10s.,  was  passed  in  Jamaica;  and  this  was  to  have  a 
retrospective  aspect,  so  that  those  who  had  purchas- 
ed land,  and  paid  for  their  titles,  if  they  had  not  re- 
corded them — and  how  were  they  to  record  them? — 
not  only  had  to  pay  them,  but  the  former  ones  were 
declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  they  were  charged 
the  duly  ol  10s.  over  again.  Now,  no  sooner  was 
the  purchase  of  the  land  completed,  and  no  sooner 
did  individuals  wish  to  purchase  timber  with  which 
they  might  build  their  houses,  than  the  new  tariff 
was  introduced,  which  1 have  here,  as  printed  by 
themselves;  and  1 have  merely  brought  it  lest  the 
statement  should  be  called  in  question. 

The  moment  the  emancipated  population  began  to 
build,  they  took  off  the  tax  upon  the  white  oak  and 
red  oak  staves,  with  which  puncheons  are  made  to 
hold  rum,  and  hogsheads  to  hold  sugar,  and  they 


also  took  the  tax  oft-  the  hoops  with  which  they  are 
bound.  Before  the  introduction  of  freedom,  the  du- 
ty on  staves  was  12s  ; they  kindly  reduced  the  duty 
to  2s.  The  tax  on  wooden  hoops  was  4s.,  and  that 
was  reduced  to  Is.  The  former  tax  on  shingles, 
with  which  wc  cover  our  roofs,  was  Is.,  but  that  has 
been  raised  to  4s.  and  8s.  Now  that  the  negro  is  be- 
ginning to  build,  it  is  8s.  and  12s  There  is  as  much 
wood  in  one  red  oak  slave  as  in  two  shingles;  so  that 
while  the  planter  was  to  pay  2.  for  the  same  wood 
coming  from  the  same  country,  the  emancipated  la- 
borer has  to  pay  24s.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this  is 
but  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  On  the  white 
pine  and  the  pitch  pine  lumber,  the  same  tax  has 
been  laid. 

And  as  the  emancipated  population  could  not  be 
always  bulding  bouses,  the  same  system  has  de- 
scended, with  all  iis  fearful  force,  to  Ihe  articles 
which  they  consume.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  it  is 
that  our  great  difficulty  lies,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  1 wish  to  appeal  to  the  deepest  sympa 
tines  of  this  assembly.  (Hear,  hear)  It  is  not  me- 
rely right  that  you  should  advocate  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  is  right  also  that  you  should  protect  the 
freemen.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  be  true,  as  you  have 
stated  it  to  be,  that  it  is  an  all-important  matter  that 
emancipation  should  rise  in  Jamaica  free  and  come- 
ly, so  that  the  American,  gazing  upon  it,  may  be  im- 
pelled to  set  his  slave  free,  surely  we  ought  to  be 
protected,  and  the  British  government  ought  not  to 
assist  in  laying  a tax  on  the  means  of  life  which  the 
peasant  has  to  consume.  If  I cannot  prove  that  this  j 
lias  not  been  done,  then  regard  not  what  l say. — 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  necessary  for  me  just  to  state — because  I 
know  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  so  many  other 
occupations,  cannot  afford  time  to  search  into  the 
intricacies  of  our  domestic  economy — that  in  Jamaica 
the  peasant,  as  well  as  ourselves,  is  almost  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  for  food;  and  so  lung  as  you  shall 
think  it  necessary — and  upon  that  question  ! am  not 
going  to  enter — so  long  as  you  shall  think  it  necessary 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum, 
so  long  must  we  look  elsewhere  for  something  to 
eat.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  cannot  live  upon  sugar,  I 
and  as  to  rum,  we  do  not  wish  to  touch  it.  (Cheers.) 

Under  the  former  tariff,  when  the  population  had 
little  to  do  with  ihe  duty  upon  what  was  imported, 
their  food  being  found  for  the  most  part  by  their 
masters,  the  tax  on  flour  was  4s.;  by  the  recent  tariff 
it  was  raised  lo  6s.  During  the  last  year,  1844,  there 
were  139,616  barrels  of  flour  brought  into  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  The  former  tax,  1 believe,  was  2s. 
there  is  now  2s.  more  added  by  Jamaica,  and  2s. 
further  laid  on  by  the  British  government.  This  2s. 
is  on  the  flour  which  comes  from  America.  And  to! 
show  you  the  operation  of  this,  I would  state  that  I 
am  confident  that  scarcely  a single  barrel  of  fl  >ur 
comes  from  England;  the  w hole  of  it  comes  from  the 
United  Stales.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  next  ar1  iele  of  food  which  they  taxed  was 
corn  meal,  which  is  consumed  chiefly  by  the  laboring 
population.  During  the  time  when  corn  meal  was 
part  of  the  food  of  the  slave,  the  tax  upon  it  was  3J. 
per  barrel;  now  it  is  3s.  per  bbl.  (Hear,  hear.) — 
The  quantity  imported  last  year  alone  was  32,- 
337  barrels.  During  the  time  of  slavery  the  tax  upon 
rice,  article  of  food  which  is  consumed  to  a great 
extent — and  there  is  no  differential  duty  between 
slave  grown  rice  and  free  grown  rice — in  Jamaica 
was  Is.  perewt.  Now  they  have  raised  it  49.  and 
14,077  bags  of  rice  were  brought  into  Jamaica  in  the 
last  year.  The  next  article  is  salt  fish,  an  article 
consumed  by  the  whole  of  the  laboring  population. 
In  the  time  of  slavery,  1 believe,  there  was  no  tax 
on  this  article — if  there  was  any  duty,  it  was  a very 
trifling  one.  There  is  now  a duty  of  2s.  per  cwt. 
150,000  cwt.  having  been  brought  into  Jamaica  last 
year. 

The  next  article,  and  the  last  which  1 will  refer 
to,  though  I have  the  whole  tariff  here,  is  an  article 
which  lays  the  whole  economy  of  the  matter  fairly 
before  you.  The  tax  upon  salt  pork,  during  the  lime 
of  slavery,  was  4s  per  barrel,  a barrel  weighing 
about  1J  cwt.  Since  the  commencement  of  freedom, 
especially  in  the  last  tariff,  they  have  laid  a tax  upon 
all  pork,  whether  it  come  from  Ireland  or  from  Ame- 
rica, of  16s.  sterling  per  barrel;  and  upon  American 
pork  the  British  parliament  have  laid  another  tax  of 
4s.  or  5s.  per  barrel — so  that  upon  every  barrel  of 
pork  coming  from  America,  the  chief  object  of  our 
consumption,  which  costs  in  America  as  I am  in- 
formed, 1/.  6s.  there  is  a tax  laid  of  It.  sterling. — 

( Hear,  hear)  And  to  show  how  this  acts,  1 will  tell  you 
how  much  pork  comes  from  America,  and  how  much 
of  it  from  Britain.  During  the  last  year,  27,106 
bbls.  at  a tax  of  27 ,000/  ster.;  4,718  bbls.  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  were  brought  in  at 
a tax  of  16s.  The  taxes  raised  upon  all  these  imports, 


consumed  chiefly,  be  it  understood,  by  the  laboring 
population,  amounted  in  1842,  to  127.8211.  14s.  61. 
in  1843,  to  190,2501.  9s.  3J.  and  in  1844,  to  192  517/. 
12s  71.  (Hear,  bear.) 

This  is  a confirmation  of  the  statement  that  these 
heavy  taxes  are  laid  for  Ihe  purpose  of  introducing 
these  Hill  Coolies  and  other  emigrants  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  laborer.  And  [ ask  you  if,  in  the  whole 
history  of  governmental  influence,  you  can  find  a 
more  determined  effort  to  crush  us  just  as  we  were 
springing  into  life.  We  were  urged,  (and  we  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  trust  committed  to  our  charge),  to 
reduce  the  laborers’  wages  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  per 
day;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  moment  they  found 
h i in  at  work  upon  the  estate,  they  taxed  his  food 
that  fie  might  be  starved  into  submission.  (Hear 
hear.) 

What  renders  1 h is  more  annoying  is,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  it.  During  the  time  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith’s 
administration,  the  government  of  Jamaica  did  not 
cost  more  than  =£158,988;  in  1844  it  cost  =£391,798. 
And  tins  is  wrung  chiefly , not  from  the  planters,  but 
the  laborers.  At  the  very  time  when  thev  were  lay- 
ing this  tax  on  food,  they  took  off  the  tax  on  every 
dwelling  on  every  sugar  estate,  and  just  threw  it 
upon  the  peasant.  It  is  a fact,  that  alter  this  tariff 
was  passed,  the  planters  in  Si.  George’s  met,  and 
urged  the  house  of  assembly  yet  more  deeply  to  tax 
the  laboring  population,  stating  that  that  population 
did  not  bear  its  share.  The  money  is  raised  for  emi- 
gration purposes,  for  an  armed  police,  and  for  another 
purpose  to  which  I do  not  wish  to  advert  here — the 
maintenance  of  religion  from  which  three  fourths  of 
the  population,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  dissent. 

For  the  armed  police  alone,  who,  with  their  mus- 
kets and  their  bullets,  parade  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  island — useless,  and  worse  than 
useless — fomenting  nine  tenths  of  the  quarrels  which 
they  were  appointed  lo  prevent  and  suppress,  more 
than  .£40,000  sterling  a year  is  paid.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  will  be  remembered,  no  doubt  by  the  committee, 
though  not  by  the  whole  of  this  assembly,  that  during 
the  government  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  police  force 

and  the  whole  of  the  militia  were  disbanded Sir 

Lionel  saying,  •‘Wi’h  a few  Baptist  and  Methodist 
parsons  I can  keep  the  whole  island  in  a state  of 
peace;”  and  lie  did  so. 

Alison,  well  known  as  a high  tory  writer,  and  for 
having  no  love  for  republican  institutions,  thus  al- 
ludes to  emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies. 


Alison,  6,  vol.  page  63-64. 

‘■The  precipitate  and  irretrievable  step  ofemanci- 
pation  forced  on  the  legislature  by  benevolent,  but 
incautious  and  perhaps  mistaken  feeling  has  already 
occasioned  so  great  a decline  in  the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  excited  such  general  ex- 
peetat  ions  of  a still  greater  and  increasing  deficiency, 
that  the  impulse  thereby  given  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade  to  fill  up  the  gap  has  been  unbounded  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  almost  irremediable. 

The  British  slaves,  since  the  slave  trade  had  been 
abolished,  had  become  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
colonies;  their  numbers,  without  any  extraneous  ad- 
dition, were  on  the  increase;  their  condition  was 
comfortable  and  prosperous  beyond  that  of  any  pea- 
santry in  Europe,  and  large  numbers  were  annually 
purchasing  their  freedom  from  the  produce  of  their 
own  industry. 

Here  then  was  a stationary  negro  population,  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  condition  of  the  most  opulent 
feudal  serfs  of  Eirope,  and  from  which  they  might, 
in  like  manner,  have  been  emancipated  singly,  as 
they  acquired  property,  which  all  had  the  means  of 
earning,  without  either  risk  to  themselves,  injury  to 
their  masters,  or  increase  to  the  demand  for  foreign 
slave  labor.  But  now,  all  these  admirable  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  have  been  completely 
frustrated,  and  the  humane,  but  deluded  inhabitants 
ol  Great  Britain  are  burdened  with  =£20,090,000  to 
ruin,  in  the  end,  their  own  planters,  consigned  to 
barbarism  their  own  negroes,  cut  off  a principal 
branch  of  their  naval  strength,  and  doubled  the  slave 
trade  in  extent,  and  quadruple  it  in  horrors  through- 
out the  world.  A more  striking  instance  never  was 
exhibited  of  the  necessity  of  attending,  in  political 
changes,  not  only  to  benevolent  institutions,  but  pru- 
dent conduct;  nnd  the  fatal  etfect  of  those  institu 
tions,  which,  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  a particu- 
lar part  ot  the  empire  an  undue  share  in  Ihe  general 
administration,  or  admitting  the  torrent  of  public 
feeling  lo  sway  directly  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, too  often  destroy  prosperity  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  occasion  calamities  the  most  unbounded.” 

The  emancipation  act  was  passed  in  1834,  and  in 
1835  the  produce  of  Jamaica  had  declined  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Rum.  Coffee, 

puncheons  3,638  casks  3,839 

or  or 

gallons.  529,262  lbs  7,369,935 


Sugar, 
cwls.  206,131 
or 

hhds.  11,373 
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Business  Circles.  By  the  Acadia,  we  learn  that  trade 
in  England  was  good.  Cotton  firm,  heavy  sales  effect- 
ed, hut 'without  advance  of  prices.  Agricultural  pros- 
pects unusually  flattering  and  the  general  aspect  ot  af- 
fairs highly  prosperous.  Railway  speculations  all  the 
rage. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  nf  England  had  increased 
within  the  last  month  £100,003,  and  amounted  on  the 
7th  of  June  to  £16. 512. 036 — say  seventy-six  millions  of 
dollars!  The  paper  circulation  meantime  had  decreased 
£157,002,  and  amounted  to  £26,653,656. 

Public  Deposites.  The  amount  subject  to  draft,  on 
the  22d  uli.,  as  reported  oy  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Was  iii>7, 3 14,933  63. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
lstinst.,  as  officially  reported  was  $781,464  13 

Cattle  Sale  at  Albany.  At  a sale  of  improved  j 
short  homed  cuttle  on  tlie  25th  uTt.,  forty  were  sold  at: 
prices  which  averaged  $1  10  each,  amount  $4,400.  The  ! 
prices  range  from  25  to  $250. 

Coal  Trade,  On  Friday  last,  12S  vessels  were  lay-  | 
ing  at  Richmond  wharves,  Philadelphia  county,  waiting 
for  cargoes  of  coal  to  transport  to  the.  north,  besides  a j 
great  number  of  canal  boats  waiting  for  cargoes  for  New 
York. 

The  drawback  bill.  Livings'on’s  correspondent  at 
Montreal  says  that  ihe  new  drawback  bill  of  the  United  j 
Stales  has  added  much  to  the  slock  of  imports,  and  co  t-  I 
sequent])'  there  is  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  ihe  stock  on  j 
hand,  and  daily  auclions  take  place  of  an  extensive] 
character.  The  sales  thus  far  are  at  low  rates  and  rui-  | 
nous  to  importers.  Most  of  the  articles  not  reaching 
within  25  per  cent,  of  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties. 
Tea  has  been  sold  at  a loss,  and  some  re-exporied  to  the 
United  States.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco  and 
fruit.  Cases  of  drawback  goods  have  been  re  shipped 
for  want  of  a market.  The  duties  received  at  St.  Johns 
tiie  season  thus  far,  is  not  far  from  $10(1,000 — a great 
increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

Flour.  The  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  reduced  to 
fl  >ur,  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  navigation  to  the  third 
Week  in  June,  exceeded  die  receipts  nf!844  to  thesame- 
ti  tie.  by  5 133  obis.  Amount,  645,655  bids,  flour,  116,- 
4)6  busnels  wheat. 

Broom  cork. — .4  new  article  of  export.  We  are  told 
that  a Yankee  broom  maker  in  Ohio  has  leased  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  bottom  land,  on  tlie  Scioio  liver,  near 
Columbus,  and  planted  the  entire  plot  in  broom  corn 
with  the  view  to  export  the  crop  to  England,  where  he 
intends  to  proceed  himse  f,  and  engage  extensively  in 
manufacturing  of  brooms,  taking  with  him  the  wood  for 
the  handles,  and  the  machinery  used  for  the  purpose.— 
Brooms  made  from  the  American  broom  corn  are  so 
much  superior,  for  various  uses,  to  any  thing  to  be  had 
in  England,  that  they  have  become,  within  a few  years 
past,  quite  in  favor  in  that  country,  and  are  now  export- 
ed timber  in  large  quantities.  The  duty  and  freight  on  1 
the  manufactured  article  add  largely  to  the  cost  of  deli-  J 
very  in  England,  but  by  shipping  die  unmanufactured  ‘ 
materials  in  a compact  shape,  these  two  ileum  of  expen.  | 
ses  are  rendered  merely  nominal.  ! 

The  mahogany  trade.  Accounts  from  Honduras  to 
the  26th  nil.  say,  that  tlie  anticipations  of  a heavy  ex- 1 
port  of  the  article  this  year  will  he  disappointed.  About  j 
seven  millions  of  feet  is  now  the  estimate  of  the  most 
sanguine. 

Opium.— Is  the  ‘Poisoned  Chalice’  returning  to  the  lip 
of  tnose  who  have  so  lately  by  force  of  arms  imposed 
it  mercilessly  upon  the  unoffending  Chinese?  A late 
Loudon  paper  says:  “The  consumption  of  opium,  is 
frightfully  on  the  increase  in  England;  a single  vessel. « 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  recemiy  arrived  from  Constan  t 
tinopie,  brought  23  ions,  3 qrs.,  and  12  lbs.  of  this  dead  { 
ly  drug.” 

Tea.— In  1747  only  217.0191bs.  of  tea  were  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1844 
the  quantity  vves  41,363,770ibs. 

Tobacco. — Owing  to  harvesting  and  the  favorable  sea 
son  for  planting,  the  inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week 
comprised  only  647  lids.  Maryland  876  Ohio,  21  Ken 
tueky,  and  5 Virginia- — Total  1552. 

The  demand  has  been  rather  more  favorable  for  com-  > 
mon  ant!  inferior,  and  liner  qualities  command  good  I 
prices  the  moment  they  reach  the  market.  ^ j 

The  Stark  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  declared  a di  j 
vidend  of  ten  per  cent ; me  Maine  Railroad  three  and  a 
halt  per  cent,  and  tlie  Taunton  Branch  four  per  cent,  all  * 
for  six  months. 

The  Susquehanna  ark  trade.  The  Huntingdon, 
Pa.  Globe, -announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Israel  Cryder, 
at  the  age  of  81  years,  which  took  place  in  that  comity 
on  the  13th  nil.,  and  remarks:  “He  was  the  first  man 
that  descended  tlie  Susquehanna  river  with  an  ark,  be- 
low Middletown.  Before  he  led  the  way  the  produce 
from  this  section  of  our  country  was  taken,  to  Middle- 
town  in  keelboats.  and  wagoned  from  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia, at  great  expense  to  the  owner.  The  deceased 
committed  ins  frail  bark  to  the  unruly  element  at  Mid- 
dletown without,  a pilot,  and  having  no  idea  of  the  dan- 
gers that  lay  before  him,  be  descended  the  Susquehan- 


na to  Havre-de-Grace  in  safety.  H;s  ark  was  towed  to 
Baltimore  in  triumph,  as  being  the  first  that  had  de- 
scended that  dange  ous  part  of  navigation,  and  on  which 
a vast  amount  of  produce  has  since  been  destroyed.’' 

The  British  discriminating  duties  on  sugar,  have 
Lit en  brought  up  ali  standing  by  a note  from  the  Span- 
ish government,  calling  the'attention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Utretch,  ne- 
gut.ated  as  long  since  as  1713,  and  renewed  by  the 
treaty  of  1314,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  pro- 
duce of  either  country  shall  be  admitted  into  the  other 
upon  terms  of  the  most  favored  naiioh.  This  operates 
in  behalf  of  the  sugars  of'  Cuba  and  Porio  Rico,  of 
course,  two  of  the  principal  marts  against  which  the 
discriminating  duty  was  intended  to  operate,  with  a 
view  of  giving  preference  to  free  over  slave  labor,  and 
renders  nugatory  the  whole  anti-slavery  discriminations. 

Arkansas  Steamboats.  They  have  a knack  of  con- 
structing sleanibuals  on  an  amazing  light  draft  of  water 
in  the  enterprising  state  of  Arkansas.  We  learn  from  the 
Lmle  Rock  Intelligencer  that  the  “Lucy  Long,”  a boat 
recently,  built  at  that  place,  will  run  anywhere  that  the 
ground  is  a little  damp.  We  believe  she  generally  comes 
to  an  anchor  if  there  is  any  thing  like  a heavy  dew. 

Agricultural  Labor. — The  Shelburne  Journal  states 
that  m Nether  and  Over  Compton,  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  have  been  reduced  Irotn  seven  to  six  shill- 
ings a week. 

Anti  Friction  Metal. — Brass  lias  heretofore  been  in- 
variably employed  as  tlie  best  material  for  (lie  steel  pivots 
of  machinery  to  work  in.  A patent  has  been  taken  out 
in  France  for  a substitute  metal,  which,  though  tar  cheap- 
er, is  pronounced  beyond  comparison  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  saves  75  per  cent  of  the  oil  heretofore  rc- 
qu  reel  in  working  the  latter.  The  proprietor  has  received 
tlie  certificates  ot  a great  number  of  respectable  persons, 
who  are  now  using  the  anti  friction  metal,  including 
railroad  engineers.  A rep  >rt  was  made  in  favor  of  the 
discovery  in  tue  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  26;h 
of  May. 

An  electric  gun,  was  exhibited  in  London, a few  days 
days  since,  whicn  tired  1,000  halls  a itiinuie.  The  mode 
of  operation  is  a secret,  but  is  supposed  to  be  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gases. 

Buffalo.— Tlie  Galena  Gazette  says  that  the  buffalo 
have  ielt  their  usual  quarters  on  tiie  plains  of  tlie  Upper 
Misssuuri,  and  are  congregated  in  great  numbers  in  the 
North,  on  the  bead  waters  of  the  tSi.  Peters. — The  con- 
sequence ot  this  is,  that  the  supply  of  robes  for  the  pre- 
sent year  from  the  Missouri  will  bo  materially  diminished, 
and  ihe  supply  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  will  be  unu- 
sually large. 

Church  Topics — A correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Mail 
states  ib.u  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  and  eleven  other  mem- 
bers ot  Oxford  University  have  openly  embraced  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A century  ago  there  were  only  ninety  five  Dissenting 
chapels  in  Wales;  in  1310  they  had  increased  to  954, 
ana  m 1332  to  no  fewer  man  1,423. 

Cotton  manufactories.  The  English  are  not  deter- 
red by  American  ami  other  competition,  from  "dashing 
on  with  cotton  manufacturing.  New  cotton  mills  of 
immense  size  are  springing  up  in  Lancashire,  and  more 
are  likely  to  be  built.  We  say,  America  is  fairly  under 
way  now,  on  that  track.  Gome  on, — competition  is  the 
life  u!  trade.  People  are  likely  to  nave  a cnance  ol  get- 
ting cotton  goods  cheap,  at  any  rate. 

A table  which  lias  just  been  published  in  the  London 
papers,  shows  that  since  1836,  tue  consumption  of  cot- 
ton lias  increased  in  ihe  soutn  of  Europe  200  per  cent., 
in  ihe  north  of  Europe  93  per  cent.,  in  England  46  per 
cent.,  in  die  United  Elates  43  per  cent.,  auO  in  France 
only  33  per  cent. 

Deaths,  during  last  week  at  New  York,  202,  of  which 
26  by  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  163,  of  which  66  were  under  one 
year  ol  age,  26  were  colored  persons;,  16  died  of  Con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore  57 , of  whom  17  were  under  one  year, 
13  were  tree  colored,  6 slaves;  nine  died  of  eonsuinp- 
1011. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  announce  the  death  of  Gen. 
J.  B DuvVson,  late  member  ol  congress  from  Louisiana. 
He  died  on  the  26ih  ult. 

Dr.  Durbin  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  charge  of  Union 
Church,  in  Philadelphia. 

Earthquakes. — There  are  on  record,  between  1700 
and  1344,  iul  shocks  of  earthquake  in  England,  133  in 
Scotland,  and  17  in  Wales. 

Education  — F air  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  have  ar- 
rived in  England  for  ihe  purpose  of  studying  medicine 
at  the  University  College,  London. 

Five  young  Persians  of  rank,  selected  by  the  Shah  to 
proceed  to  France  to  receive  a European  education,  ar- 
rived at  Toulouse  on  the  19. h ultimo,  oil  their  way  to 
Paris. 

Fires.  We  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  journals  of 
the  day,  that  property  valued  at  upwards  of  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  within  the 
last  three  months,  in  the  United  Siates.  This  is  above 


the  mark.  A writer  in  the  Albany  Argus  estimates  the 
loss  at  twelve  millions.  If  lie  had  included  the  late  dis- 
astrous conflagration  at  Quebec,  this  would  not  have 
been  an  extravagant  estimate:  There  is  no  disputing 
that  the  dfrfount  is  a most  serious  one,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency to  incendiarism  in  the  land,  is  alarming.  We  have 
the  painful  duty  of  adding  to  the  list  of  disasters  this 
week,  the  destruction  of  the  great  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment at  Ware,  N.  Hampshire,  winch  was  burnt  en 
the  15ih  ult.,  by  which  359  operatives  were  instantly 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Quebec  again  in  flames.  On  tire  28lh  ult.,  just 
one  month  after  the  great  fire  of  the  28ih  May,  ano- 
ther fire  occurred;  12,000  houses  were  destroyed  and 
18,000  persons  rendered  houseless.  The  lower  town 
of  Quebec,  is  nearly  all  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
upper  town,  within  the  walls,  as  erected  prior  to 
1775,  is  most  that  remains  of  the  city.  It  is  feared 
that  some  lives  were  again  lost,  the  flames  having 
spread  with  inconceviable  rapidity. 

Immigrants.  From  the  2J  of  April  to  the  30  h of 
June,  evening,  there  have  arrived  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  ground  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  immigrants,  of  whom  sevenieen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-five  arrived  in  June.  To  the  1st 
of  June,  7000  emigrants  had  arrived  at  Quebec.  The 
government  agent  there  had  received  notice  that  55,000 
had  contracted  for  passage  during  tlie  season,  and  near- 
ly all  from  Ireland.  The  Inurn her  expected  to  come  to 
Canada  and  ihe  slates  from  the  three  kingdoms,  is  esti- 
mated by  some  as  high  as  150,0110.  The  restof  Europe 
will  probably  send  to  the  states  75,030  more. 

Missouri  Finances  The  .last  Jefferson  Inquirer  says: 

‘ Missouri  is  not  a delinquent  state.  She  has  paid  the 
interest  on  her  state  bonus  which  fell  due  in  May  and 
June,  and  she  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  interest  which 
may  become  payable  next  fall.” 

Slavery.  The  (new  school)  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational convention  at  Dslron,  unanimously  adopted 
a preamble  and  resolution,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  re- 
affirming the  decided  declaration  of  sentiment,  of  the 
Cleveland  convention  in  June,  1844. 

Trade  to  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Guano  is  not  the 
only  deposite  upon  that  vast  and  almost  unexplored  re- 
gion, worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  merchants.  We 
find  it  stated  in  the  London  Morning  Post  of  the  17th 
uli.  that  Soda  has  been  found  in  such  immense  quanti- 
ties near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  a number  of 
ships,  not  less  than  fifty  sail,  have  been  sent  out  within 
six  weeks  for  cargoes  of  that  article,  and  of  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  of  which  an  unlimited  deposite  is  also  said  to 
have  been  d iscovered.  The  exact  whereabout,  is  as  yet 
a secret  worth  knowing. 


AGENTS  FOR  NILES’  NATIONAL 
R EGISTER. 

C.  W.  James  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  is  our  general  col - 
lecting  agent  for  ihe  sties  of  Ohio  Indiana.  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  territory.  He  is 
assisted  by  Moses  Meeker.  James  R Smith,  J.  T.  Dent, 
G.  H.  Comstock,  E Y.  Jennings,  and  T Gardner  Smith . 

Israel  E.  James  Esq.  general  agent  for  the  southern  states 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia.,  and  Flor- 
ida. He  is  assisted  by  James  K Whipple.,  William  II. 
Weld  O.  H.  P . Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B.  Hussey,  and 
Theodore  Bagg-s. 

Thomas  L.  Jones  Esy  agent,  for  the  south-western 
stales,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas. <$-e 

Jabies  H.  Stevenson  Esq.  agent  for  the  slate  of  Ken- 
tucky, western  Virginia.  &[C. 

Tho.  Severn  Esq  agent  f r the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  J rsey,  and  New  York 

John  W.  Chambers  Esq  , agent  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

J-  R.  Savage  F.sq..  agent  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Philip  M.  Tabs-  Esq.,  agent  at  Richmond  Virginia, 
Wm.  C.  Clayton  Esq.,  agent  at  Charleston  S.  C. 
Payments  to  either  of  ihe  above  named  agents,  or  through 
the  Usual  channel,  the  mail,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, and  exceedingly  serviceable  to— The  Editor. 

RATE,  OF  POSTAGE.  Cents. 

For  a single  letter,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce, 
(avoirdupois,!  sent  not  exceeding  300  miles  5 

Sent  over  300  miles,  10 

For  every  half  ounce,  and  any  excess  over  every 
half  ounce,  the  same  ratesof  postagejand  when 
advertised,  two  cents  on  each  letter;  or  four 
cen's,  if  the  advertising  cost  so  much,  additional. 

For  drop  letters  (not  to  be’  mailed)  each,  2 

For  any  printed  circular,  handbill,  or  advertisement, 
unsealed,  sent  any  distance,  2 

For  any  pamphlet,  or  other  matter  of  “every  kind,” 
that  is  “transmittable  by  mail”  and  has  no  writ- 
ten communication;  of  one  mince  or  less,  or  for 
a newspaper  exceeding  1,900  square  inches  of 
surface, 

For  each  additional  ounce,  or  an  excess  greater 
than  a half  ounce,  1 

For  any  other  newspaper,  sent  over  3),  and  not 
more  than  100  miles,  or  any  distance  within  the 
state,  1 

Sent  over  such  distance, 
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FORE1G  V, 


FRANCE. 

British  equilibrium  in  America. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent ol  the  National  Intelligence!'  writes  on  the 
16th  June: 

“Mr.  GUIZOT  re-appeared  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties on  the  19th  instant  with  traces  of  his  malady 
on  his  face:  a little  theatrical  effect  was  studied,  as 
the  budget,  of  his  def/artmmit  was  to  he  subri  itted 
and  his  new  Treaty  of  Visit  with  Great  Britain 
brought  on  the  tapis.  His  political  friends  and  ene 
mies  both  greeted  him  with  marks  of  satisfaction. 
The  former  had  felt  the  absence  of  their  leader  and 
orator;  the  latter  like  to  hail  him  and  to  contend 
with  a responsible  substantive  manager  of  Govern- 
ment. The  debate  raised  on  the  whole  foreign  po- 
licy is  worthy  of  all  attention,  as  it  is  reported  with 
signal  accuracy  and  plenitude  in  the  Moiuteur  of  the 
lltti  instant.  It  seems  to  me  that  Billaul  and  de 
Beau  non l,  who  spoke  for  the  Opposition,  had  deci- 
dedly the  advantage  in  the  points  of  fact,  national 
sentiment  and  sound  reasoning.  The  valetudinary 
Minister  was  not  less  intrepid,  rhetorical,  and  plausi- 
ble than  ever;  lie  could  not,  in  the  end,  deny  t fie  al- 1 
legations  of  ins  adversaries  that  the  instructions  of  the  I 
French  Cabinet  to  their  diplomatic  agent  in  Texas  passed  I 
through  Ike  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that  he  bad] 
fully  co-operated  wi  ll  the  British  Government  in  j 
endeavoring  to  prolong  and  fix  the  independence  of  j 
that  region.  He  broached  a theory  and  scheme  of  a \ 
balance  of  power  for  the  American  continent,  which  j 
means  nothing  more  than  the  limitation  of  the  aggran- 
dizement of  oui  Union — a general  check  and  control  nf\ 
Republican  power — bp  means  of  British  influence,  and 
strength.  This  requires  the  head  of  every  denomina- 
tion of  American  statesmen  and  patriots.  Texas  was 
the  last  stake  ol  Great  Britain  for  offensive  nr  pri- 
mary antagonism  to  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
she  can  be  only  on  the  defensive.  Oregon  is  too  re- 
mote and  precarious  lor  material  operations  of  a 
general  or  vital  nature.  Several  of  the  Paris  editors  , 
have  shown  how  chimerical  in  itself  and  how  inexpe-  ! 
die  it  (or  France,  is  tins  unexpected,  far  fetched  I 
theory.  La  Presse  (Conservative)  says: 

“We  do  not  find  in  this  opinion  any  marks  of  the  I 
sagacity  which  distinguishes  M.  Guizot.  The  inter-! 
esl  ut  France  is  not  to  lavor  the  breaking  up  into' 
pieces  ol  the  American  continent,  and  the  creation  ' 
ol  a crowd  of  little  States,  possessing  neither  vitality  j 
nor  real  mrlependenee.  That  is  the  interest  of  Eng-' 
land  not  ours.  It  would  be  better  for  us,  and  fori 
America  hersejf,  that  Texas,  on  which  we  have  no: 
claim,  should  be  protected,  defended,  and  fortified  ! 
by  tne  only  Power  of  that  vast  continent  having  | 
si  l ength  and  good  prospects,  than  tiiat  it  should  re- 
main under  the  dominion  of  anarchy,  foreign  in-  j 
tngues,  and  ail  the  causes  oi  destruction  and  ruin 
which  act  so  deplorably  on  most  of  the  other  inde-  J 
peiiuent  republics  of  the  New  World.” 

The  first  article  ol  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes , is- ! 
sued  yesterday,  an  article  ot  lorty  three  pages,  is  an 
able  inquiry  by  the  Deputy  Monsieur  D ivergier  de  | 
Hauramie,  into  the  Present  Relations  of  France  and 
E igiand,  at.d  the  Re-establishment  oi'  the  Alliance. 
He  severely  and  minutely  criticises  the  doctrines  and 
measures  of  the  Souit  Guizot  Cabinet.  He  dwells 
on  the  superior  importance  J'or  France  of  the  best 
understanding  with  Lhe  United  States;  their  ultimate 
cause,  tie  argues,  is  ttie  same;  “independently  of  all  j 
positive  concert  or  league,  ttie  greatness  ol  France 
is  strength  tor  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa.” 
“Until  lately,”  he  adds,  “1  could  riot  believe  liiatour 
legations  in  Texas  and  Mexico  received  the  same  in- 
structions as  the  British;  but  the  language  of  Mr. 
Guizot  on  the  10di  instant,  has  set  me  right  and  de- 
termined the  tact.  And  after  tins  incredible,  in- 
fatuated proceeding,  the  Minister  prates  to  us  of  I 
know  not  what  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  in 
America  between  me  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  wants  three  balances  ol  power — one  in 
Europe,  another  in  Asia,  Hie  lined  in  America  ! And, 
forsooth,  Mr.  Guizot  would  throw  tiic  weight  of  i 
France  m America  into  the  British  scale;  lor,  as 
Mr.  de  Beaumont  and  Mr.  de  hasteyne  said,  in  the) 
deoate,  Texas  must  be  virtually  either  British  orj 
American;  she  cannot  be  really  independent.  This' 
question  will  doubtless  recur  tn  the  Chambers,  and 
the  Opposition  wii!  do  their  duty:  France  cannot, 
without  repudiating  all  common  sense  and  foresight 
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become  the  ally  of  England  against  the  United 
States.” 

Sugar  Manufactures.  — In  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories of  Beit  root  Sugar  in  France,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  one  fourth  within  three  years.  In  1841 
the  number  of  manufactories  was  400:  now  it  is 
about  300.  Tins  is  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
incieased  duties  on  the  home  made  article.  At  the 
same  lime  the  improvements  in  tiie  mode  of  the 
manufacture  have  caused  a decided  increase  in  the 
amount  made  this  season  over  the  last. 

GERMANY. 

Emigration  to  America. — Bremen,  30th  May  For 
several  days  past  more  vessels  have  sailed  with  their 
“out- wanderers,”  and  the  one  toned  melancholy  air 
which  they  sang,  and  the  saluting  sound  of  parting 
guns  form  an  expression  of  the  mingled  feeling- 
with  which  these  men  of  nature’s  self  are  leaving 
the  homes  of  their  fatherland.  The  anxious  multi- 
tude on  the  shore  hail  in  return  to  them,  their  me- 
lancholy farewell.  During  trie  past  year  some  45,000 
Germans  emigrated,  of  whom  about.  20,000  passed  | 
by  way  of  Bremen.  This  spring  there  have  already  | 
some  6 or  7000  passed.  The  number  for  the  current 
\ ear  will  it  seems  be  greater  than  of  trie  past.  At 
the  present  moment , there  are  7 ships  loading  for 
New  York,  4 for  Biltimore,  1 for  Philadelphia  &c., 
&c.,.  ad  I of  winch  offer  their  spacious  interdecks  to 
the  accommodation  of  emigrants.  The  charge  of 
passage  lias  generally  risen  somewhat  higher  this 
season;  tiiat  to  Baltimore  or  New  York  usually  at 
from  20  or  25  rix-doilars,  being  now  26  or  30.  and  to 
Galveston  40  rix-dollar-;  but  ibis  is  the  maximum., 
They  mostly  come  this  seasuu  from  Bavaria,  Hesse,  j 
and  Munster.  The  first  named  in  particular  promise  ! 
themselves  far  too  much  in  tins  Eldorado,  of  which  | 
they  not  rarely  entertain  the  most  absurd  concep- 
tions. Among  them  there  are  a great  many  without  I 
any  means.  For  the  most  part  the  United  States  is 
their  destination,  yet  Texas  is  coming  more  and  morel 
into  the  foreground.  Several  vessels  have  sailed  ior 
the  latter  country.  All  accounts  from  it  depict  in 
glowing  colors  its  fruitful  soil  and  genial  clime. 

The  king  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  Russia  were 
said  to  be  about  to  nave  an  interview  at  Tilsit,  at  the  ( 
last  European  dates.  . 

Dr.  Steiger,  of  Switzerland,  prisoner  at  Lucerne.  I 
would  not  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  coming  to ; 
America.  Having  stood  up  manfully  for  the  rights  ■ 
ol  mankind,  where  to  do  so  involves  personal  can-! 
ger,  he  is  considered  as  too  precious  a prisoner  to  be 
at  large.  Death  wool  I be  bis  immediate  fate  from  1 
the  Jesuit  party  but  for  the  fear  of  stirring  into  com-  j 
motion  and  reprisals  the  slumbering  animosities  of; 
Ins  friends.  Having  been  offered  the  alternative  of  j 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a Piedmontese  fortress,  I 
lie  iias  rejected  it,  and  therefore  still  remains  in  close  j 
confinement  at  Lucerne. 

in  Germany,  Catholics  are  reforming,  Prolestants  j 
are  reforming,  the  reformers  are  reforming,  and  even 
also  the  Jews  are  repairing  their  religion.  The  ad- j 
iierents  of  old  Catholicism  are  battering  the  new; 
Catholic-;  Protestant  zealots  are  protesting  against  j 
the  reformers;  the  old  talmudists  against  the  new  ! 
Jangled  inosaism,and  in  consequence  there  is  a storm  1 
of  books,  pamphlets,  journals,  controversies,  and  1 
bulletins  of  every  kind,  and  the  good  old  country  is 
thereby  being  lulled  in  its  still  continuing  sleep. 

RUSSIA.' 

St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. — The  city  of  Moscow, 
having  been  founded  in  the  year  1147,  will  celebrate, 


in  1847,  the  ninth  century  of  its  existence.  The 
Emperor  wishes  the  iron  railway  between  the  two 
capitals  of  the  empire  to  be  finished  by  that  time. 
Tne  road  was  commenced,  we  believe,  two  or  three 
years  since,  and  as  the  country  is  level,  workmen 
plenty,  iron  contracted  for,  and  means  abundant, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

1MOROCCO. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  not 
only  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  negotiated  on  his 
behalf  with  M.  Delarue,  the  French  agent,  but  that 
be  has  imprisoned  uis  negotiators,  charging  them  with 
having  been  bribed  by  Delarue. 

TURKEY. 

Syrian  Christians  — The  Consuls  of  the  Five  Pow- 
ers resident  at  Beyrout  have  addressed  collectively 
the  following  representations  to  the  Captain  Pacha, 
dated  May  3:  — 


“The  undersigned  Consul-general  of  England  Con- 
sul-genera! of  Prussia,  Consul  of  France,  Vice  Con- 
sul oi  Austria,  and  Consul-general  of  Russia,  actin'- 
in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  the  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  governments,  have  thought 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  meet  on  the  occasion  of  ?|)0 
grave  events  of  which  the  Lebanon  h is  at  this  mo 
ment  become  the  theatre,  and  to  make  known  in 
1 heir  collective  capacity  to  his  Excellency  Vidijhl 
Paclia  their  unanimous  opinions  They  conceive  that 
the  high  interest  taken  by  the  Five  Powers  in  the 
question  of  the  Lebanon,  in  order  that  it  should  be 
brought  promptly  to  a pacific  solution,  and  that 
the  co-operation,  which  their  governments  have  lent 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  in  al!  tiiat  has  related  to  this 
question,  fuliy  justify  the  step  they  are  noiv  taking. 
The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  . that  the  measures 
hitherto  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  Porte  in 
the  Pacha ! ic  have  not  been  of  a nature  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  powers.  In  fact,  for  some  time  past, 
numerous  murders  have  been  committed,  and  their 
increase,  wilti  the  complete  impunity  of  the  culprits, 
have  irritated  the  passions,  encouraged  the  evil-do- 
ers, and  at  last  brought  about  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  which  we  have  before  our  eyes.  The  under- 
signed have  above  all  regretted  that  from  the  begin- 
ning no  measures  have  been  taken  to  punish  "the 
guilty,  and  thus  root  out  the  evil  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  friendly  representations  each  of  them  seve- 
rally has  made.  'They  also  regret  that  the  troops  of 
his  highness,  instead  of  being  employed  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  hostilities,  have  for  several  days 
been  kept  in  a state  of  inaction  which  has  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  its  developments.  The  under- 
signed, penetrated  with  the  conviction  tiiat  his  Ex- 
cellency lias  the  power  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  desir- 
ous of  putting  an  end  to  a state  of  things  equally  con- 
trary to  humanity  and  the  interests  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  ami  to  the  measures  taken  by  that  power  in 
conjunction  with  the  Five  Courts,  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  call  h is  attention  to  the  present  situation  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  to  require  him  to  apply  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  remedy.  The  undersigned 
take  this  occasion  to  reiterate ’to  his  Excellency  as- 
surances of  their  high  consideration.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Rio  de  ftnerio.  May  26. — The  dispute  between  the 
government  of  Paraguay  and  Corrientes,  respecting 
tiie  forty-eight  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Rosas,  which 
were  bound  for  Paraguay,  and  were  seized  by  Man- 
daraiga,  Governor  of  Corrientes,  about  eight  months 
ago,  has. been  settled  :n  a friendly  manner. 

The  campaign  against  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  said, 
is  intended  to  be  opened  early  in  October,  with  an 
army  of  10,900,  which  is  to  be  joined  by  a large  force 
from  Paraguay. 

The  army  of  Rosas  is  novy  in  possession  of  the 
whole  Republic  of  Uruguay,  with  the  exception  of 
Montevideo. 

Caraccas .—  Tiie  Caraccas  Liberal,  of  May  17,  con- 
tains the  treaty  between  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  Signed  m Madrid  on  the  30th 
ot  March  last,  by  which  the  former  renounces  for 
lierseif,  and  for  iter  heirs  and  successors  all  the  sove- 
reignly over  all  the  American  territory  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  C plain  Generalship 
of  Venezuela,  and  now  the  Republic  of  Venezuala, 
and  acknowledges  the  said  Republic  as  a free  and 
independent  State.  This  acknowledgement  is  made 
after  an  actual  independence  of  35  years.  The  trea- 
ty stipulates  for  an  oblivion  and  amnesty  of  all  acts 
, on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Venezuela  and  subjects  of 
1 Spain  during  the  war,  and  secures  to  each  tneir  re- 
spective rights.  It  contains  various  other  stipula- 
tions, to  which  we  may  advert  on  some  future  occa- 
sion.— Boston  Advertiser. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Turk's  Island  June  20lh. — I’iie  Salt  crop  of  this 
Island  has  been  ruined  for  a year,  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  rain  that  has  been  falling  for  the  last 
month.  It  is  still  pouring  down. 

The  Turk’s  Island  Gazette,  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  this  possession  of  the  crown  as  deplorable  in 
tiie  extreme — md  declares  that  they  have  scarcely 
a single  resident  proprietor  who  can  regularly  import 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  1000  dollars. 

Barbadoes,  Jane  13- — Population. — A census  has 
just  been  taken;  showing  tiie  population  of-this  is- 
land to  be  122,198. 
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Diplomatic.  We  understand  that  the  Hon.  B.  G 
Shields,  charge  d’affaires  lo  Vei.izuela,  has  takei 
passage  in  1 fie  baik  Venezuela,  which  will  leave  the 
port  to-day  for  Laguayra.  [Phila.  U.  S.  Gax. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Enoch  Fowler,  naval  officer  for  the  district  oj 
Newbury  port,  Mass,  vice  Thomas  M.  Clark,  vvhosi 
commission  will  expire  July  ]0th,  1815. 

Win.  N.  Friend,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Peteis 
burg,  Va.  in  the  place  of  John  M mge,  removed. 

Geo.  F.  Worth,  deputy  postmaster  at  Nantucket, 
Mass,  vice  S.  H.  Jenks,  whose  commission  has  ex 
pi  red. 

John  Forsyth,  deputy  postmaster  at  Columbus, 
Georgia,  from  the  22d  inslant,  vice  G.  W.  E.  Bedell, 
whose  commission  will  on  that  day  expire. 

T hos.  Shepherd,  deputy  postmaster  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass,  vice  Amos  II.  Bullen,  removed. 

James  Hoban,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the  3d  instant,  in  the 
place  of  Philip  R.  Fendail,  whose  commission  will 
on  that  day  expire. 

Robert  White,  collector  of  the  customs,  George- 
town, D.  C.  vice  Henry  Addison,  whose  commission 
will  expire  July  8,  1845. 

Charles  Linsley,  attorney  of  (he  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Vermont,  from  the  22d  instant,  in  the 
the  place  of  Charles  Davis,  whose  commission  will 
on  that  day  expire. 

Thomas  B.  Hahn,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Canan- 
daigua, N.  York,  in  the  place  of  Jonas  hi.  Wheeler, 
whose  commission  expired  on  the  19th  ultimo. 

James  Fisher,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, vice  Pelcg  A born, 
whose  commission  will  expire  July  22d,  1S-15. 

William  Nicholas,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Newburyport,  Mass,  vice  Henry  W.  Kinsman,  whose 
commission  will  expire  July  1 (J , 1815. 

John  Dougherty,  assistant  engineer  in  the  reveuue 
marine,  appointed  a chief  engineer,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Thomas  W. 
Faren. 

John  F.  Reese,  postmaster,  at  Westminister,  Car- 
roll  county,  Maryland,  in  place  of  Josliua  Tingling. 

Secretary  of  the  legation  at  London.  The 
New  York  Courier  anu  Ei  quirer,  a few  days  since, 
announced,  that  Mr.  McLane,  our  new  envoy  lo 
London,  had  selected  John  Randolph  Clay,  Esq.,  who 
is  at  present  m Europe,  and  h is  the  advantage  of 
experience,  having  already  filled  the  post  of  secre- 
tary under  Messrs.  Dallas  arid  Buchanan  iri  Russia, 
and  Muhlenberg  and  Jenifer  in  Austria,  as  iiis  sec- 
retary of  legation. 

The  office  alluded  to,  however,  is  not  secretary  to 
the  minister,  and  subject  to  his  appointment,  but 
secretary  lo  the  legation,  and  is  filled  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  executive,  sometimes  without  consult- 
ing the  minister.  The  office  has  been  for  sometime 
past  vacant,  and  was  so,  perhaps,  until  after  t tie 
above  publication  in  the  Enquirer, — since  which,  it  is 
announced  officially,  that  Ihe  president  has  appoint 
ed,  Gansevort  Melville,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  Leghorn.  He  accepts,  ari  l will  proba- 
bly sail  with  Mr.  McLane  on  the  16th  inst.  for  Lon- 
don. 

The  London  mission.  The  Washington  Union 
says — Mr.  McLane  will  leave  the  United  Stales,  by 
the  steamer  of  the  16th  instant  for  London. 

His  appointment  has  been  hailed  wilh  great  satis- 
faction by  a large  portion  cf  the  American  press. — 
Theie  have,  indeed,  been  some  le  • exceptions;  hut 
We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  < bjeclipns 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  appointment  of  a 
man  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  high  reputation. 

li  i-  objected,  that  he  was  in  his  earlh-ct  life  a fe 
deralist  in  some  of  his  opinions;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  president  should  nol  have  selected  him.  B it 
whatever  his  opinions  might  have  been  in  the  earlier 
period  of  ii is  lile,  yet  general  Ju  kson  saw  no  objec- 
tion in  them  lo  his  employing  Mr.  McL  hi  the  high- 
est posts  of  the  government.  Jn  the  very  first  month 
of  tiis  ad  •inislration  lie  appointed  him  minister  to 
London.  He  conducted  Ins  mission  with  such  dis- 
tingui-hed  ability,  and  so  entirely  to  general  Jack- 
son’s  satisfaction,  that,  after  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  ol  the  treasury,  arid  then  secretary 
of  state.  Should  Mr.  Polk  now  object  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane any  opinions  which  general  Jai  kson  thought 
unworthy  ol  his  consideration  sixteen  years  ago? 

Another  objection  has  been  urged — that  when  he 
tvas  in  general  Jackson’s  cabinet,  he  was  a bank  man, 
and  a tariff  man;  and  that  fie  remains  so  the  present 
day.  But  are  these  fact??  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
gen.  J’s.  administration,  Mr.  McL.  advised  and  sus 
tamed  his  veto  of  the  Dank  bill.  We  understand,  too, 


that  since  the  event?  of  183G-'37.  no  man  has  heen 
more  steadily,  uniformly  a"d  openly  opposed  lo  a 
dank  of  the  United  Slates  than  he  has  been. 

On  tie  fiji'j’  ct  of  the  larilf,  it  is  aho  well  under- 
stood that  if  his  able  repor's  in  1832-’33  had  been 
pursued,  and  Mr.  Verplauk’s  bill,  (of  which  Mr. 
MrL.  was  the  author)  had  been  adopted,  it  would 
probably  have  terminated  all  controversy  about  the 
lariff,  and  placed  the  revei  ue  system  upon  a just, 
equal  and  permanent  basis.  It  was  the  feat  of  Ver- 
pianrk’s  bill,  (so  called),  which  compelled  Mr.  Clay, 
iceoiding  to  his  own  confession,  lo  propose  his  own 
compromise  bill,  as  a more  desirable  alternative  for 
the  manufacturing  interest.  Mr.  Polk  ably  co-ope- 
rated with  Mr.  McLane,  (then  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury), in  establishing  the  principles  of  that  report, 
and  the  bill  which  was  fonnded  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  McLane  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  and  the  transference  of  the 
public  funds  to  the  state  banks,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  enlarged  and  undue  exlension  it  might  give  to 
Ihe  operation  of  the  state  banks.  These  opinions,  in 
connexion  with  the  views  he  entertains  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  give  him  certainly  a strong 
claim  lo  be  a “sub-treasury  roan.”  His  difference 
with  the  distinguished  head  of  the  then  administra- 
tion was  confined  to  these  t>vo  occasions,  (the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  and  the  employment  of  state 
hanks) ; but  they  had  so  little  effect  in  changing  g'en. 
Jackson’s  feelings,  that  he  wished  Mr.  McLane  to 
remain  in  his  administration,  and  refused  twice  to 
accept  his  resignation  of  the  seals  of  office.  Arid  it 
is  well  understood,  that  their  ultimate  official  sepa- 
ration never  disturbed  their  harmony  or  respect  for 
eacti  other,  or  their  mutual  gentlemanly  relations. 

We  have  always  slated  that  the  appointment  to 
England  was  made  without  the  slightest  solicitation 
on  ii  is  part.  We  might  have  gone  fi.nher,  and  said 
that  it  was  not  accepted  without  great  deliberation 
and  unaffected  hesitation.  lie  is  said  to  have  vol- 
untarily relinquished  all  emolument  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  intimated  in  one  ol  the  newspapers.  He 
has  in  fact  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office;  so 
that  whether  lie  will  ever  resume  its  duties  or  emo- 
luments, will  depend  upon  himself  as  well  as  the 
board. 

One  thing  we  undertake  to  say — (hat  Mr.  McLane 
has  accepted  the  mission  to  London,  with  a full  and 
patriotic  determination  to  devote  his  dislinguished 
abilities  to  the  public  service,  and  that  he  will  not 
return  to  the  U.  States  until  he  has  exerted  every 
effort  to  settle  the  present  diff  rences  between  the 
two  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  main  negotiation, 
on  Oregon,  wiP  be  kept  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— and  very  properly  so;  but  collateral  questions  may 
incidentally  arise  in  London,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  important  question,  which  may  shed  no  inconsi- 
derable influence  on  the  final  arrangement.  On  all 
these  questions  the  presence  of  such  a minister  in 
London  as  Mr.  McLane  may  be  deeply  and  advau- 
lageously  felt.” 

President  Polk’s  toast.  The  “Democrats”  of 
Philadelphia  invited  Piesident  Pu:k  to  their  celebra- 
tion on  the  4th  of  July,  which  he  declined  attending, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties,  but 
he  sent  them  Ihe  follow  ing  toast: — 

The  memory  if  Andrew  Jackson! — Illustrious  in  war 
his  policy  was  peai  e;  devoted  lo  the  interests  of  his 
own  country,  he  was  just  to  ail  foreign  nations;  In 
our  foreign  policy  his  country  approves  and  adopts 
his  niaxi  ii,  to  “ask  nothing  that  is  not  right,  and  sub- 
mil to  nothing  that  is  wrung  ” 

R . C.  Withrop's  ti'ast.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
4th,  at  B-i-lun,  their  representative  in  congress  re 
spoudid  a toast  thus:  “He  wa?  unwilling  lo  say  any 
thing  which  might  seem  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
political  neutrality  usually  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  celebrating  Ihe  national  independence.  But  he 
felt  constrained  lo  express  an  opinion  upon  a sunjecl 
wliis  h had  heen  regaided  somewhat  a?  of  a parly 
character.  At  this  moment,  he  said,  there  is  now 
as-embied  a convention  in  Texas,  which  will  this 
day,  in  a II  probability,  add  another  star  to  the  Union. 
He  coMd  nut  say  he  was  prepared  lo  rejoice  very 
warmly  in  such  ari  event,  but  If  it  occurred,  he  would 
receive  the  new  state  wilh  the  feeling  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whose  duty  it  is,  not  only  tostand  by  his 
country  as  it  is  now,  hut  to  stand  by  his  country  as 
it  hereafter  may  be.  This  was  ihe  feeling  he  Would 
cherish  and  inculcate  with  regard  to  Texas, Oregon, 
or  oilier  accessions  of  new  stales,  and  he  cuncluded 
wilh  the  following: 

“Our  country — Bounded  by  the  St.  John’s  and 
the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise  bounded  or  de- 
scribed, and  be  the  measurements  mure  or  less — still 
otu  country — to  be  cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be 
defended  by  all  our  hands.” 


ARMY. 

Military.  Movement?  are  on  foot  at  the  war  de- 
partment to  establish  a line  of  posts  from  Fort  Oua- 
chita to  the  Rio  Grande;  ihe  head  quarters  to  he  at 
San  Antonio.  The  troops  at  Foil  Jesup  will  be 
transferred  to  Texas  in  a very  short  time. 

[AT.  0 Jeff.  Republican,  June  30. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  says:  “We  think  it  ve- 
ry probable,  indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  that  orders 
have  heen  sent  to  General  Taylor,  at  Fort  Jemp, 
near  the  Sabine,  to  march  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to  1,500,  lo  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas.  1 iiis  is  a judicious  and  well  timed  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  government.” 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  says:  “We  learn  that 
General  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Fort 
Jesup,  has  received  orders  from  the  war  department 
to  the  following  effect:  The  third  and  fourth  regi- 
ments of  infantry  are  to  move  immediately  to  some 
point  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  there  to 
wait  until  the  action  of  the  Texan  convention  which 
meets  at  Austin  is  known,  when  they  will  probably 
move  by  vvaler  to  Corpus  Christi  or  some  place  in 
that  neighborhood.  The  second  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Twiggs,  are  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Rio 
Grande  by  iand  at  the  same  time  the  infantry  starts 
by  water.” 

Later  accounts  from  the  southwest,  state  various 
movements,  confirmatory  of  the  above. 

THE  NAVY. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &C. 

July  3 — Commander  James  T.  Gerry,  relieved 
from  command  of  Ihe  brig  Somers  when  successor 
reports,  and  leave  three  months. 

Commander  Frederick  Eagle,  to  command  of  the 
Somers. 

July  5. — Passed  midshipman  J.  Fenwick  Steven- 
son, to  the  sloop  Cyane. 

Passed  midshipman  Charles  C.  Simons,  leave  three 
mouths. 

Passed  midshipman  Isaac  N.  Brown,  detached  from 
sloop  Falmouth,  and  leave  three  months. 

Passed  midshipman  Robert  C Rogers,  leave  three 
months. 

Passed  midshipman,  John  Stuart,  leave  three 
months. 

Passed  midshipman  Joseph  S.  Day,  leave  three 
months. 

Passed  midshipman  Thomas  Patiison,  leave  three 
months. 

NAVY  OP.DERS — JULY  7. 

Lieut.  S.  C.  Rowan,  ordered  lo  tile  sloop  of  war 
Cyauc. 

Lieut.  Cicero  Price,  detalched  from  the  receiving 
ship  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  tlie  sloop  of  war 
Marion. 

Passed  Midshipman  Frederick  W.  Colby,  leave 
extended  one  month. 

Passed  midshipmen  E.  C.  Stiles,  W.  W.  B isselt, 
W.  W Roberts  ordered  to  the  steam  ship  P"in  eton. 

Gunner  S.  Allen,  to  the  navy  yard,  N.  York. 

Saihiiaker  John  Burdme,  lo  the  sloop  of  vv  ar  John 
A dams. 

A board  of  naval  engineers,  composed  of  Charles  H. 
Haswell,  engineer  m chief  aim  chief  engineers  John 
Faron,  jr.  and  Wm.  VV.  W.  Wood,  will  assemble  to- 
morrow for  the  examination  of  assistant  engineers 
now  in  the  n ival  service,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining tlieir  relative  merits,  and  fixing  their  proper 
rank. 

Pacific  squadron.  The  U S.  ship  Savannah,  sailed 
from  Valparaiso  for  Callao,  March  1 1th,  having  come 
from  California.  Sue  had  not  yet  met  commodore 
Sioat,  who  was  waiting  lier.arnval  at  Callao. 

The  U.  S ■ ship  Barren  having  sailed  from  Califor- 
nia with  the  Savannah,  was  to  touch  at  Panama  on 
ner  way  up  lor  news. 

A packet  arrived  at  Callao  February  21?t,  which 
informed  the  commodore  that  Mr.  Crump,  United 
Stales  charge  d’alfa us  to  Cuili — and  Mr.  Bryan,  L1. 
Sia'es  charge  d’aflaiis  to  Peru,  were  wailing  for  a 
vessel  to  toke  Hu  m up  the  coast:  he  despatched' 
the  Levant,  com.  Page. 

The  Levant  sailed  irom  Callao  on  that  service  Fe- 
bruary 26lli,  consequently  Ihe  Warren  or  the  Levant 
would  lake  those  gentlemen  on  board,  and  also  the 
mail  vvhieli  le  1 1 the  United  States  in  the  Flirt,  me 
la  - 1 of  January  . 

The  letter  bags  for  the  Pacific  squadron,  which 
left  the  United  States  (Boston),  in  the  Manp  .sa,  in 
December,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  had  arrived  at 
Valparaiso,  and  would  ue  taken  down  the  coast  by 
ihe  Portsmouth. 

Tlie  U.  S.  ship  Portsmouth  was  at  Valparaiso  April 
8lh.  She  made  a passage  from  Norfolk  lo  Valparaiso 
in  71  days,  It)  of  which  she  lay  in  R.u  de  Janeiro. 

The  Erie  U"  S.  store  ship,  commander  Turner, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  8th  instant,  for  the 
Pacific. 
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The  U . S.  ship  Brandywine  commodore  Parker,  ar- I 
rived  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Inlands,  on  the  26th' 
January.  55  days  from  China.  The  only  vessel  of 
war  at  Honolulu  on  the  30th  January  last  were  the 
Brandywine  and  H.  B.  M’s.  ketch  Basilisk. 

Letters  received  in  New  York,  dated  on  hoard  the 
U.  S.  ship  Raritan,  May  22,  say  that  the  officers  and 
crew  had  enjoyed  excellent  health  since  their  arrival 
on  the  Brazil  station.  There  was  not  a death  on 
board,  with  a complement  of  500  men,  for  more  than 
a year. 

Brazil  squadron.  The  Raritan , U.  S.  frigate,  left 
Rio  on  th-  221  May,  for  Montevideo. 

The  Boston  sloop  of  war,  was  at  Montevideo. 

The  Bainbriilge , brig,  absent  on  a cruise. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  captain  Stockton  in- 
stead of  going  to  England  to  take  out  Mr.  McLane. 
and  take  in  their  the  new  big  gun.  just  hammered 
out  for  her,  left  our  harbor  on  Monday  morning  the 
7th  instant  for  Philadelphia,  to  undergo  some  repairs. 
She  exchanged  salutes  with  the  Pennsylvania  on  the 
9th. 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  Sth  says — “We  un- 
derstand that  the  steamer  Princeton  has  been  ordered 
to  return  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  that  as  soon  as 
her  boilers,  which  may  require  some  slight  repairs, 
can  be  overhauled,  she  Will  immediately  rejoin  the 
squadron.  We  learn  further,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  department  to  diminish  the  naval  force 
in  that  sea,  but  rather  to  increase  it, during  the  threat 
ened  declaration  of  hostilities  from  Mexico;  being  as- 
sured that  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  peace, 
is  to  be  prepared  for  war.” 

Tiie  Constellation , U.  S frigate,  is  to  be  converted 
into  a big  gun  steamer.  The  Portsmouth  Era  says: 

“We  learn  that  orders  have  been  received  by  com. 
Wilkinson,  to  place  the  Constellation  under  the  com- 
mand of  copt.  Stockton,  and  that  she  is  to  be  imme- 
diately changed  into  a steam  vessel,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Princeton,  and  driven  by  the  Loper  propeller. 
The  Constellation  will  be  immediately  docked  and 
some  thirty  feet  added  to  her  length — her  upper  deck 
taken  off,  and  she  will  be  put  in  a state  of  thorough 
repair  throughout.” 

A Norfolk  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot 
writes  on  the  10th:  “The  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation, 
the  gallant  ship  which  won  the  first  laurels  for  our 
infant  n.tvy,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Truxton,  in  1799  and  1800,  is  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  a steamer.  Orders  have  been  received  by  Com- 
modore Wilkinson,  in  command  of  the  Gosport  Na- 
vy Yard,  to  proceed  immediately  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary alterations  for  that  purpose,  and  all  bands  at 
the  navy  yard  were  busily  employed  yesterday  in 
landing  her  armament,  &c.,  preparatory  to  her  be- 
ing taken  into  the  dry  dock,  for  which  she  will  be 
ready  to-day.  Thirty  feet  is  to  be  added  to  tier 
length,  (which  will  then  be  200  feet,)  and  she  will 
take  on  hoard  the  great  Stockton  gun,  now  carried 
by  the  Princeton;  also  the  one  which  has  been  manu- 
factured in  England  to  the  order  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment. The  Princeton,  it  is  ascertained,  is  loo  small 
to  carry,  without  detriment,  either  of  those  enor- 
mous engines  of  destruction.  The  Constellation  was 
built  at  Baltimore,  and  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  beautiful  arid  perfect  ship  of 
her  class  in  the  world. 

The  French  Squadron  for  the  suppression  of  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade,  under  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
ju^t  concluded  with  England,  is  to  be  commanded  by 
M.  Montaigne  Larohue,  an  officer  who  has  alrea- 
dy distinguished  himself  upon  the  African  coast. 

Harbor  defences. — Boston  harbor.  A correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says:  “it  is  not 
a little  surprising  that  this  harbor  should  be  left 
without  a gun,  or  a soldier  to  defend  it,  when  a ge- 
neral order  from  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  at 
Washington  has  been  issued  to  mount  the  “guns”  at  j 
every  post  on  the  seaboard.  For  nine  years  the  for-  j 
tificalions  here  have  been  left  witnoul  a garrison  of  I 
any  kind.  If  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  the  peopleof  Boston,  they 
ought  at  least  to  recollect  that  Charlestown  is  one 
of  the  largest  naval  depots  in  the  country,  and  that 
great  interests  depends  upon  its  security. 

The  writer  of  the  above  should  remember  that 
Mr.  McDuffie,  one  of  the  mouth  pieces  of  the  inter- 
est that  made  Mr.  Polk  president,  lately  said  he  felt 
more  inteiest  in  the  prosperity  of  Manchester  in 
England,  than  Boston.” 

The  New  Postage  Law,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  irist.  has  only  began  to  develop  itself. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  judge  how  it  may  operate 
in  many  rsspecLs.  It  is  staled  that  the  Post  Master 
General  received  one  hundred  resignations  from  Post 
Masters  in  one  day,  in  consequence,  we  presume,  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation,  compared  with 
tb6  duties  the  law  imposes.  Some  of  the  public 


Journals  we  see,  attribute  tins  to  a captions  oppo- 
sition to  the  law.  We  think  they  mistake  the  mo- 
tive. The  law  is  popular  with  every  body,  of  all 
parties,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  with  Post 
Masters.  In  many  cases  they  apprehend  that  their  la- 
bor and  responsibility  will  be  greatly  increased, 
while  their  compensation  will  be  greatly  diminished 
Many,  who  merely  consented  to  serve,  under  the  old 
law,  refuse  to  do  so  under  the  new  law. 

The  provision  in  telation  to  the  transmission  of 
money  to  editors,  is. strenuously  objected  to  by  many 
of  those,  gentry.  They  say  it  has  a smack  of  ‘Bro- 
kerage’about  it,  which  is  not  agreeable.  Besides 
a charge  of  thirty  cents,  to  whie.h  the  transmission  of, 
sav  ten  dollars,  to  an  editor  from. a subscriber  over 
300  miles  distant,  is  subjected  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment, i-  not  half  as  agreeable  as  netting  any  amount 
as  heretofore  without  charge.  Most  of  the  editors 
would  prefer  receiving  remittances  direct  from  their 
subscribers,  which  cost  but  ten  cents. 

The  New  Yoik  papers  sav,  that  the  amount  of  cor- 
respondence between  that  city.  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, has  multiplied  about  five  fold  under  the  new 
postage  law.  Yet  they  admit,  that  in  the  aggregate, 
the  department  will  fall  heavily  in  arrears, — the  mo- 
ney receipts  not  near  equalling  the  receipts  under  the 
old  law. 

During  the  first  nine  days  of  the.  operation  of  the 
new  law,  it  is  already  ascertained  that  $15,724  were 
charged  to  the  government  for  postage,  exclusive  of 
letters  and  packages  that  go  franked. 

Since  placing  ! he  above  in  type,  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Union  reaches  us,  indicating  that  post 
masters  were  resigning  in  such  numbers,  as  threat- 
ened to  embarrass  the  department  exceedingly.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Post  Master  General  ap- 
plied to  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  requiring  his 
opinion  whether,  under  the  new  law,  post  masters 
might  not  be  allowed  the  same  compensation  for  ser- 
vices which  they  received  last  year.  The  Attorney 
General  gives  an  opinion  which  occupies  two  col- 
umns of  the  Union,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  the  Post- 
Master  General  issues  an  order,  allowing  post  Mas- 
ters for  tne  current  year,  the  same  compensation  they 
severally  received  last  year. 


Relations  with  Mexico. — It  is  evident  from  the 
tone  of  the  Washington  Union,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  journals  supposed  te  bo  in  possession  of  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  information  from  Mexico, 
that  serious  apprehensions  are  now  entertained  that 
the  Mexicans  will  declare  war  against  the  United 
States,  upon  learning  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union  has  been  consummated.  Such,  the 
Union  says  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
late  minister  to  Mexico.  Such  is  also  the  tenor 
of  the  latest  letters  we  have,  from  Vera  Cruz.  Such 
is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
Yet  the  last  U.  S.  Journal  says:  “That  persons  who 
have  the  intellectual  capacity  of  any  oyster,  should 
venture  to  presume  so  far  upon  the  gullibility  of  this 
nation  as  to  talk  about  the  remotest  possibility  of 
such  an  event,  is  to  us  surprising  to  the  last  degree.” 

The  Mexican  Congress  was  to  reassemble  on  the 
15ih  of  June.  The  election  of  a President  of  the 
republic,  comes  on  on  the  first  of  August.  Three  can- 
didates are  in  the  field,  and  it  is  supposed  the  choice 
will  be  influenced  by  their  respective  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  honor  of  Texas  and 
the  integrity  of  her  territory,”  by  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  the  United  States  upon  Texas,  and  the  ap- 
prehended attempts  upon  California. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Sloop  Cutler,  from 
Galveston,  some  days  later  than  that  by  the  Prince- 
ton, is  conclusive  as  to  any  formidable  military  move- 
ment upon  Texas,  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  Galveston  Telegraph,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
port that  Mexico  had  been  concentrating  troops  upon 
her  Northern  frontier  with  a view  of  laying  hold  of 
that  part  of  Texas,  says  “It  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  Mexico  is  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  emergency.  The  late  rumors  that  she  had  con- 
cenlrajed  seven  thousand  troops  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  prove  to  be  utterly  erroneous; 
and  it  is  now  found  that  the  forces  in  the  eastern 
provinces  are  as  weak,  if  not  weaker,  than  they  have 
been  during  the  last  five  years.” 

The  tariff.  The  Washington  “Union”  the  “go- 
vernment paper,”  has  the  following  portentous  pa- 
ragraph:— 

“The  tariff— it  must  be  reduced  to  the  revenue 
standard” — Robert  J.  Walker's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Mississippian. 

“Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Walker  have  just  struck  a 
blow — one  for  the  “revenue  limits,”  and  the  other 
for  the  “revenue  standard” — which  is  calculated  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  nation.  We  said,  some 
weeks  ago,  that  the  tariff  system  must  “be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard;”  and  that  the  tariff  of  1342, 


“can  scarcely  stand  as  the  permanent  sy«tem  of  this 
great  country.  It  is  too  unequal  in  itself — too  op- 
pressive upon  some  interests,  too  partial  to  others  — 
too  favorable  to  the  rich,  too  burdensome  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  The  sooner  it  rs 
reduced,  the  better  for  ail.  It  is  better  even  for  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  to  understand  on  what 
they  are  to  calculate.  It  is  better  for  the  rich  capi- 
talists to  tiave  moderate  and  stable,  duties,  than  those 
which  are  too  high,  and,  on  that  account,  never 
fixed,  but  always  unpopular,  and  always  fluctuating. 
It  is  better  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  administration 
— belter  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people.” 

Provided  a war  is  averted,  before  congress  meets, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  energy  of  the 
government  party  will  be  concentrated  on  the  one 
grand  object,  intimated  above.  The  success  of  a 
similar  effort,  exerted  in  electing  Mr.  Polk  to  the 
presidency — and  again,  in  carrying  the  annexation 
of  Texas — are  evidences  of  what  has  been  done — and 
admonitory  of  what  may  be  done.  That  the  party,  of 
" hich  the  Union  is  the  organ,  is  sanguine  of  effect- 
ing a radical  modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next 
session  is  very  manifest,  and  that  they  have  resolved 
to  stake  largely  upon  the  success  of  the  measure,  is 
not  improbable. 

Texas.  The  schooner  Cutler,  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  from  Galveston,  with  intelligence  of  the 
final  action  of  the  Texian  congress  on  the  annexa- 
tion resolutions,  on  the  same  day,  the  4th  instant, 
that  information  reached  the  city  of  Washington,  of 
the  same  event,  brought  by  Princeton  steamer.  The 
Cutler  brought  several  clays  later  dates  however. 
Capt.  Foster  brought  despatches  from  Major  Don- 
elson,  charge  at  Texas,  to  the  U.  S.  government 
which  were  forwarded  from  New  Orleans  by  the 
mail  of  the  4th. 

Col.  Marshall,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  despatch- 
ed as  bearer  of  said  despatches,  from  Washington, 
(Texas)  reached  Galveston  an  the  20th, — but  from 
extreme  exposure  on  the  journey,  was  attacked  by 
congestive  fever,  and  expired  on  the  28th.  The  wea- 
ther at  Galveston  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  a 
drought  was  prevailing. 

Funeral  solemnities  were  performed  at  Galves- 
ton on  the  4th  inst.  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Jackson. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  The  following  passage 
in  president  Junes’  message  to  the  Texian  congress, 
inserted  in  our  last,  has  attracted  general  attention. 

“The  executive  has  much  satisfaction  in  observ- 
ing— what,  no  doubt,  will  forcibly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  congress — that,  although  the  terms  em- 
braced in  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress may  at  first  have  appeared  less  favorable  than 
was  desirable  for  Texas,  the  very  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous vieivs  entertained  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  towards  Texas,  and  the  promises  made  through 
the  representative  of  that  country,  in  regard  to  the  iu- 
ture  advantages  to  be  extended  to  her,  if  she  consent 
to  the  proposed  union,  render  those  terms  much 
more  acceptable  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.” 

This  language  has  given  rise  to  a number  of  spe- 
culations and  editorial  comments. 

The  Baltimore  American,  says — “The  inference 
here  is  quite  direct,  that  assurances  have  been  given 
to  Texas  of  an  assumption  of  her  debt  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so 
intimated  in  terms;  but  we  know  not  what  “future 
advantages”  can  be  alluded  to  unless  the  assumption 
of  the  debt  ol  Texas  be  meant.  She  will  have  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a state  of  the  union,  com- 
ing in  with  no  disabilities  whatever.  The  assump- 
tion of  her  debt  is  the  only  act  of  g a e to  which  she 
can  look  forward  with  any  interest.  If  the  debts  of 
the  states  already  in  the  union  are  included  in  a ge- 
neral measure  ol'  national  guarantee  there  would  Qe 
no  difficulty  probably  in  having  the  Texian  debt  as- 
sumed. 

“We  observe  that  the  senate  of  Texas  passed  a 
bill  setting  apart  a portion  of  the  public  land  lying 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  Now  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  adopted  by  our  congress,  if  we  mistake 
not,  require  the  transfer  of  the  whole  public  domain 
of  Texas  to  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States.  With  Lhis  requirement  acceded  to,  how  can 
Texas  set  apart  any  portion  of  her  public  domain  for 
any  purpose?” 

The  United  States  Gazette,  says — “The  hard  condi- 
| tions  imposed  by  congress  are  known,  and  they  are 
' such  alone,  as  ought  to  have  been  presented.  But  it 
seems  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
1 some  magnanimous  views,  and  that  the  representative 
| of  this  country  in  Texas,  acting  on  those  views,  has 
I made  |Cj=*proinises  *n  regard  to  th6  future  advanta- 
ges to  be  extended  to  Texas,  if  she  will  consent  to 
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the  uiMOPc^n  Na>'-  il  1S  a(lllf‘cl  distinctly  and  undis- 
guised!)-, lhal  these  promises  from  the  executive  ren- 
der the  terms  offered  hy  congress  “much  more  ac- 
ceptable.” Is  it  true  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  authorised  the  agent  of  our  country  at 
Texas,  to  offer  inducements  and  advantages  beyond 
what  congress  authorised?  It  so,  what  are  they? — 
Surely  the  people  have  a right  to  know  what  they 
pav  for  such  family  connections.” 

The  same  paper  adds — “while  the  executive  of 
the  United  States  is  really  promising  more  than  con- 
gress has  vet  allowed,  it  would  seem  that  Texas  is 
in  reality  determined  to  give  less  than  our  oont\'s 


Provinces.  Seas.and  Isles  of  it,”  written  by  one  Peter 
Heyleu,  and  published  at  London,  in  1657. 

“Tlie  country,”  says  he,  is  called  by  some,  and 
that  most  aptly.  “The  New  World,  New  for  the  late 
discovery,  and  World  for  the  vast  greatness  of  il. — 
Tee  most  usual,  and  yet  somewhat  the  more  impro 
per  name  is  that  of  America;  because  AmericusVes 
pucius,  an  adventurous  Florentine,  discovered  a great 
part  of  the  Continent  of  it.  But  since  lie  first  light 
tie  had  to  find  out  those  parts  came  from  the  direc- 
tions and  example  of  Columbus  who  first  lad  the 
way,  and  that  Sebastian  Cabot  touched  at  many 
places  which  Americas  Vespucius  never  saw,  il  might 


demands;  so  that  the  if  executive  of  this  nation  ha's. as  properly  have  been  called  Columbaria,  Sebastians, 

' or  Cuhotia.  The  most  improper  name  of  all,  and  yet 
not  muon  less  used  than  that  of  America  is  the  West 
Indies;  West  in  regard  of  the  Western  situation  o( 
it,  from  those  parts  of  Europe,  and  Indies  either  as  I 
mi-took  for  some  part  of  India,  at  the.  fir-4  discovery , ' 
>r  else  because  the  seamen  used  to  call  all  country's 
f remote  and  rich,  by  the  name  of  India.” 


reallv  bidden  very  high  beyond  the  act  of  congress, 
the  bargain  will  be  bad  enough.” 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  8th  contains  a part 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Doneison,  our 
envoy  to  Texas,  and  Mr.  Allen,  the  acting  secretary 
of  state  of  Texas.  The  following  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Donelson’s  first  letter  transmitting  the.  annexa- 
tion resolutions  as  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  U 
States,  no  doubt  has  reference  to  the  above  subject. 

“The  undersigned  doubts  not  that  tiiere  are  ob- 
jections to  the  terms  proposed,  which  under  ordina- 
ry circumstances,  ought  to  be  obviated  before  a basis 
which  admits  them  is  adopted.  But  the  circumstan- 
ces are  not  ordinary ; and  the  objections,  when  weigh- 
ed in  the  si  ale  of  importance,  with  the  magnitude  of 
Ihe  intense  s i ivolved  in  the  success  of  the  measure, 
become  secondary  in  their  character,  and  may  well 
be  postponed,  until  tiie  natural  course  of  events  re- 
moves them.  If  annexation  should  now'  be  lost  it  may 
never  be  recovered.  A patriotic  and  intelligent  peo 
pie,  in  the  pursuit  of  a measure  of  general  utility,  il 
they  commit  a partial  mistake,  or  inflict  temporary 
injury, were  never  known  to  fa i i in  making  the  proper 
reparation.  If  they  have,  in  this  instance,  made 
proposals  of  union  to  Texas,  on  terms  which  deprive 
her  of  means  that  should  be  exclusively  hers,  to  en- 
able her  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  in  the  war  for 
her  independence,  it  has  been  accidental;  and  no  as- 
surance from  the  undersigned  can  be  needed  Lo  give 


Expedition1  of  the  u.  s dra  goons.— We  have 
already  noticed  the  progress  made  by  the  Dragoons 
under  the  command  of  col.  Kearny,  which  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  lStii  of  May,  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  have  now  advices  from  them  to  the 
fourth  of  June,  in  ramp  near  the  forks  of  the  Rialto. 
They  consist  of  five  companies,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  280  men  So  far  they  had  met  with  no 
interruptions.  On  the  24th  of  May  t Ley  fell  in  with 
the  Oregon  trail,  and  after  that  passed,  every  day, 
some  parly  of  emigrants  moving  towards  Oregon  or 
California,  with  their  families  and  docks  and  tierds, 
resembling  the  movement  ol  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness.  The  dragoons  sent  back  from  the 
forks  of  the.  Flatle,  two  wagons,  which  had  hauled 
provisions  that  far  for  them,  and  gave  them  direc- 
tions to  disinter  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
H.  Marshall,  of  this  city,  and  lake  them  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  subject  to  the  further  directions  of  his 
family.  Mr.  iVl.  was  buried  last  year,  near  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Blue  River,  w hilst  on  Ids  way  lo 
value  to  the  anticipation  t.iat  such  an  error  will  be  , (i|e  in0)4  nt  a ins  for  the  recovery  of  iiis  health, 
corrected , w hmever  it  is  communicated  to  > he  go-  I jt  ;s  understood  that  the  dragoons  are  following 


ueut  ot  the  United  Slates.’ 

Native  American  national  convention.  A con- 
vention thus  designated  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  4lh  instant,  and  continued  its  session  until  Mon 
day  evening,  when  il  adjourned  sine  die.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  York, 
New  Jeisey,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Mississippi. 

The  officers  were  general  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of 
Massachusetts,  president;  L.  B.  Chapin,  VV.  N Hal 
derman,  Thomas  D.  Grover,  Joseph  K-  Burtis  Ctias 
S Hun,  and  Doctor  J.  Sims,  vice  presidents;  Win. 
S.  Pra II,  Edwin  R.  Campbell,  George  G.  West,  and 
John  F.  Dreggs,  secretaries. 

A series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  viewe  and 
declaratory  of  the  principles  of  t tie  party,  were  dis- 
cussed at  much  length,  and  finally  adopted.  The 
name  which  has  been  selected  for  the  party  is  that 
of  “Name  American.”  An  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  was  also  adopted,  which  is 
stvled  the  “Second  Declaraiion  of  independence.” 
]t’ is  stated  that  the  utmost  good- will  and  harmony 
pervaded  all  the  proceedings. 

Pottawattamie  Indians.  The  U.  S.  commis- 
Bioneis  and  Major  Haivey  have  met  I lie  Pottawatta- 
mie chiefs  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  made  propositions 
to  purchase  their  lands  north  of  the  Mis-ouri  river, 
and  give  them  land  south  of  that  stream.  The  In 
dians  trail  the  proposition  under  consideration,  hut  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  they  would  not  consent  to 
sell  (m  any  terms.  The  hall  breeds  and  iraders  de- 
sired toaell,  but  the  great  body  of  the  nation  weie 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  sale  whatever. 

[St.  Louis  Em 

Our  Country — The  National  Name.  The  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  sys — 'It  seems  i ha t (he  subject 
ot  ( hanging  our  national  name,  now  so  much  agitated 
throughout  the  country,  was  a matter  ol  serious  con- 
sideration as  far  back  as  two  centuries  ago.  It  may 
not  he  amiss  therefore,  among  all  that  has  been  sug- 
gested and  written  upon  the  matter  by  our  Historical 
Societies,  Antiquarians,  Literati,  and  the  press;  m- 
deed,  it  may  materially  aid  lo  a decision  of  the  q ues. 
tion,  as  light  from  all  q larters  should  be  made  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  none  do  w e people  of  New  E igland 
esteem  more  brilliant  than  that  of  our  ancestors,  to 
lav  before  them  certain  op  nions  that  one  of  our  great 
great  &c.  grandfathers  entertained  upon  the  desired 
Change. 

The  book  from  which  1 quote  is  a large  folio,  en- 
titled “Cosmography,  containing  the  Ctiorograptiy  and 
liistone  ot  America,  and  all  the  principal  Kingdoms 


the  Oregon  trail,  to  near  the  South  Pass  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  make  that  road  safe  to  the  emi- 
grants. They  are,  of  course,  much  relieved  by  their 
piesence,  as  they  no  longer  apprehend  difficulty  with 
the  Indians,  having  such  an  armed  party  on  the  same 
road  with  themselves.  The  women  and  children  are 
particularly  gratified. 

It  is  further  understood,  that  the  dragoons,  after 
going  to  the  South  Pass,  will  return  to  Fort  Laramie, 
on  the  Platte — from  that  point  cross  to  Bent’s  Fort, 
on  the  Arkansas,  and  return  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  trail;  thus  affording  protection  to  the 
traders  to  that  country.  It  is  expected,  that  the  dra- 
goons will  accomplish  this  duty  by  the  last  of  Sep 
lumber. 

We  also  learn,  that  (wo  companies  of  dragoons 
were  lo  march  up  the  St.  Peter’s,  to  Like  Tra verve, 
and  them  e to  the  North  Red  River — visiting  the  Si- 
oux and  their  country.  The  Sisitons  have  complain- 
ed ot  the  “Hall  Breeds”  from  the  settlement  in  Ca- 
nada, coming  into  their  country,  q larrellmg  with 
them,  and  killing  their  buffalo.  The  dragoons  will 
put  a stop  to  such  incursions 

We  are  glad  lo  see  the  dragoons  thus  usefully  em- 
ployed. Il  is  by  such  service  that  they  will  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  country,  and  answer  the  ends 
lor  which  these  regiments  were  rai-ed. 

[Si.  Louis  Rep.,  3 d July. 


STAPES  OF  Til  13  UNION. 

(Missouri  and  Iowa  boundary  line.  Governor 
Chambers  in  bis  recent  message  to  the  legislature  of 
Iowa,  in  regard  to  the  boundary  contest  between 
Iowa  a. id  Missouri  speaks  in  a very  calm  and  judi- 
cious manner,  stating  that  tie  had  pardoned  the 
sheriff  of  Adair  county,  (Mo  ) and  hi-  deputy,  both 
having  been  ill  prison  lor  a supposed  violation  o I ter- 
ritorial laws,  m arresting  and  falsely  imprisoning  a 
eitiz.n  olios  a.  He  says  Hie  territorial  government 
lias  no  power  lo  surrender  the  disputed  territory,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  do  so;  it  lias  been  committed 
to  them  by  the  general  government,  and  they  have 
at  all  times  exercised  j .risdictiou  over  il.  Some 
years  ago  this  controversy  came  very  near  producing 
armed  hostilities  between  ilia  s ale  of  Missouri  and 
the  territory. 

Massachusetts  — J1  lithe  war.  Mr.  Stearns  be 
ing  tlie  owner  of  certain  land  adjoining  ihe  United 
Slates  armory,  at  Springfield,  conveyed  a porilun  ol 
it  to  Bishop  Fenwick,  in  trust,  for  the  erection  of  a 
Catholic  chapel;  fronting  i h is  portion  was  a strip, 
occupied  as  public  street,  called  Prospect  street;  and 


this  strip,  it  appears,  Ihe  commandant  of  the  armory 
has  I a tel  v fenced  in,  claiming  it  as  belonging  to  the 
United  Slates.  Mr  Stearns,  ihe  access  to  his  pro- 
perty and  to  the  church  site  being  thus  cut  off,  di- 
rected some  of  his  workmen  to  remove  the  fence, 
3nd  it  was  done.  The  fence  was  rebuilt,  and  again 
removed;  whereupon  the  work  men  were  arrested 
hy  the  United  States  marshal,  and  taken  to  Boston 
for  examination  before  tlie  United  Stales  commis- 
sioner there. 

V ermont — Whig  nominations.  The  whigs  of  ths 
Green  Mountain  State,  held  a convention  at  Mont- 
pelier, on  tlie  21  irist.,  and  unanimously  renominated 
Hon.  Wm.  Slade,  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
Hon.  Horace  Eaton  for  Lieut,  governor,  arid  John 
Spaulding,  Esq.  for  treasurer. 

New  Hampshire.  Proceeds  of  public  land  sale:  — 
Tlie  New  Hamnshirs  house  of  representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  1 31)  to  76,  recently  adopted  resolutions  de- 
claring the  distribution  act  unconstitutional,  an  I a 
violation  of  solemn  compacts,  by  which  tlie  United 
Stales  came  into  possession  of  a part  of  the  public 
lands,  and  declaring  that  New  Hampshire  never 
has,  and  never  will,  sanction  and  approve  the  mea- 
sure, and  that  il  is  her  duty  to  condemn  and  repro- 
bate il. 

The  legislature  having  thus  again  by  a decided 
vote  refused  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  distribu- 
tion tuml,  now  to  the  credit  of  tlie  .-tale  amounting 
lo  about  §12,UU0,  a resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gates,  ol  Claremont,  for  submitting  the  question  to 
the  people  of  the  stale,  by  a popular  vote.  A warm 
debate  sprung  up  on  this  move.  The  wings  took  the 
ground  that  admitting,  (which  they  did  not)  that  the 
law  of  congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlie  public  lands,  was  uu- 
eonslHutioriai,  still  lhal  fact  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  New  Hampshire  receiving  the  sum  passed  to 
her  credit  some  two  years  ago,  and  now  amounting 
to  about  ^12  QUO:  That  nearly  all  the  other  states 

hail  taken  their  portions,  and  that  our  legislature  had 
no  right,  to  say  that  the  question  should  not  be  sub 
milted  to  the  people,  whether  they  would  receive  or 
reject  a sum  standing  to  their  credit  on  the  bonks  of 
the  United  States  treasury:  That  other  matters,  no 
more  important  and  not  so  closely  concerning  them, 
had  been  referred  to  the  electors,  and  that  it  was  an 
act  of  great  assumption  for  the  legislature  to  decide 
that  tlie  people  ol  New  Hampshire  should  not  be  per- 
mitted lu  pass  upon  a question  in  which  every  one 
was  concerned.  The  resolves  were  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  132  to  101. 

Education  There  is  a vigorous  movement  on  foot 
in  Ne»  Hjmpshiie  to  advance  tiie  cause  of  educa- 
tion. In  bis  annual  address,  delivered  a few  days 
since,  Governor  Steele  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  government  ought  imundlately  to  adopt  mea- 
sures lo  secure  ail  the  benefits  ol  at  least  such  an 
education  as  common  schools  can  afford,  and  un 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  many  ardent  friends  of 
schools  assembled  in  C uncord,  to  consult  upon  the 
sunjeet,  and  co-operate  with  the  legisiature,  no  v in 
session,  by  discussing  important  q lesliun-,  and  thus 
enabling  the  legi-laturs  more  clearly  to  see  what  the 
public  welfare  requires  at  their  hinds.  The  con- 
vention was  attended  by  many  of  the  principal  men 
ol  New  Hamp-hire,  as  well  as  many  of  the  leading 
Irieiids  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Massachu-ells. 
Ad  4'esses  were  delivered  fly  the  Hun.  Levi  Wood- 
bur),  Guv.  Steele,  Frol'.  Brooks,  vle-srs.  Saub  >rn, 
Leonard,  and  many  others.  On  Thursday  Gov. 
Csleele  proposed  a lesoiuliun  “that  it  is  as  much  the 
; duly  ul  a government  to  lake  care  of  the  education 
j o!  me  people,  as  it  is  lhal  of  a paient  to  educate  Ins 
! children.”  Mi.  Maun  made  this  resolution  tiie  text 
i ol  a brilliant  address,  wnieli  fixed  the  attention  of 
^ the  company  more  than  an  hour,  and  strikingly  dis- 
played lue  advantages  accruing  to  slates  acd  indivi- 
duals hy  the  promo. on  of  general  education. 

Anti-tariff  resolutions,  were  pissed  uy  tlie  New 
Humps  hue  house  ol  representatives  on  the  24lh  ult. 

| uy  a vote  of  16l,to's5  nays. 

j H hig  nominations'.  At  a whig  state  convention, 
held  ai  Concord  on  Wednesday,  Gen.  Anthony  Col- 
b),ol  N ew  London,  was  unanimously  renominated 
as  the  whig  candidate  lor  governor,  and  Hoi,.  Ichu- 
b .d  Goodwill,  ol  Portsmouth,  was  also  unanimously 
nominated  as  the  wing  candidate  f r congress,  to  fill 
tiie  vacancy  now  existing  in  toe  delegation  from  mat 
slate. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  7lb  instant,  to  the 
last  Wednesday  in. nay.  Just  before  anj  mining  the 
secretary  came  in  with  a message  froiu  tiie  governor, 
in  which  be  informed  tiie  house  lie  bad  approved  ail 
the  acts  and  resolves  passed  during  the  session,  pre- 
sented lor  his  signature,  except  that  relating  to  Hie 
militia — staling,  mat  bill  lo  have  reacned  him  a 
loo  lute  an  hour  either  to  return  it  with  (ns  vvritte 
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objections,  nr  even  to  afl’rd  lime  fin*  the  considers 
lion  of  it-  pr"\  Lions.  [ I’liis  is  a hill  providing  for 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia;  an  inspection  in  the 
month  of  May;  officer  drills  of  three  to  five  day* 
and  th  ■ abolishment  of  musters  The  annomi  •ement 
that  it  was  lo-t  for  one  year  more,  disappointed  a 
large  majority  of  ttie  members  of  ttie  house,  and  caus- 
ed 1 1 i 4 li  Dee  in  others  ] 

Tue  Oregon  question  Ttie  failure  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  pass  a miliiia  law,  was  the  less  excusable 
on  l h t - occasion,  seeing  that,  hy  a vote  of  120  to  65, 
' they  passed  warlike  resolutions,  of  which  tile  follow- 
ing is  one. 

Resolved , That  our  notional  government,  warned 


tf  they  think  proper.  If  ll'.ey  choose  to  disregard 
it,  let  itie.in  not  complain  a year  hence  that  they  have 
been  surprised  and  embarrassed  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  rum  trade. 

Friends  of  temperance!  a most  important  duly  i- 
devolved  on  you;  an  eventful  rrists  is  before  you! 
yotir  activity  and  devotion  will  secure  everything; 
while  supineness  and  indifference  may  cause  the  lo-s 
of  ground  not  to  be  regained,  lie  faithful— act  well 
your  pari,  and  th*  blessings  of  unborn  millions  shall 
hallow  your  memory? 

Schoharie  Court  House , was  set  fire  to  on  the  night 
of  the  ,‘HJili  ult.  by  Win.  Burton,  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, with  a view  of  making  his  escape.  The  build- 


by  the  overreaching  policy  and  deep  duplicity  olj  ing  w as  destroyed,  but  ttie  prisoner  was  secured  by 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  northeastern  houn-  ] the  spirited  exertions  of  the  sheriff, 
dary,  should  assert  and  maintain  our  rights  to  the  l Anil-rent  case.  Thomas  Morgan  was  tried  at  H mi- 
te ri  itory  of  Oregon  to  the  54lh  degree  10th  m.  of  north  son  last  week,  on  indictment  for  misdemeanor  in  re- 
latitude.  I sisting  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The 

| case  belonged  to  the  anti-rent  movement,  and  the 

New  York.  A Grand  Slate  Temperance  Convert-  Pro°r  against  the  prisoner  was  ample  and  conclusive 
tion,  assembled  at  Alhanv.on  the  25th  ult  One  ! — I>epu ty  Sheriff  Sedgwick  and  others  having 
hundred  and  ninety-members  were  enrolled.  Dr.  A.  | lixed  tlle  "Hence  up  m him.  The  jury  uceord- 
D.  Welson.  of  New  Yoik.  presided,  assisted  hv  vice  ' 'H-n1)’  Hound  Morgan  guilty;  whereupon  the  court 

presidents,  G.  Hall,  of  Kings,  C.  Bartlett,  of  Dutch-  j sentenced  hint  to what  docs  the  reader  suppose? 

ess,  R.v.  Mr.  SeheHer,  of  Albany,  H.  Gardner,  of!  'v,l.V,  iruly,  to  a fine  of  twenty  dollars,  or  three 
S.  r i toga,  Gen.  J J.  Knox,  of  Oneida,  W J.  Hast- I monlhs  imprisonment.  Of  course  Morgan  had  no 
ings.  of  Chenango,  d.  L Cleveland,  of  Yales,  and  - rl.oti?n  t,!'  embracing  the  latter  branch  of  the  alterna- 
M . Taggart,  of  Genesee.  ’ ! tire,  but  paid  the  twenty  dollars  and  went  about  his 

Secretaries.  R :v.  Chan.  J.  Warren  and  Otis  At- I-  business. . [A.  1 . Cour . Sc  Enq. 

Isn.  | A neui  iron  manufactory  is  shout  lu  be  established 

A number  of  temperately  spirited  resolutions  were  1 ^ 1 J T N.  Y.  Capital  of  the  company  $200,020. 
adopted,  and  measures  were  taken  towards  defend- 1 ^ ,>ew  cotton  manufactory  300  feet  long  is  about  to 

ing  the  law  passed  hy  the  last  legislature,  of  which!  U!etlet*  !,y  B.  Marshall  on  the  Poe'sten  Hill, 
their  a Idress  to  the  people  of  the  state,  which  wasj  

also  adopted,  say-;  i New  Jersey. — Advertising  expenses.  The  slate 

The  o curt  euces  of  la  st  winter,  which  resulted  i ^ New  Jersey  p.i  id  to  the  proprietors  of  newspa- J 


loan;  that  the.  state  is  now  discredited,  and  that  the 
banKS,  having  heretof  u e suffbred  by  reason  of  state 
loans,  ought  to  bo  very  careful  about  making  further 
advances  on  this  line.  If  it  were  the  interest  or  the 
n.uiks  that  ttie  state  should  continue  to  be  discredit- 
td,  oi  if  it  were  reasonable  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a state  of  things  could  long  continue,  these  objec- 
tnms  would  be  insuperable.  But  what  Pennsylva- 
nian will  take  either  of  these  ground-,?  Ttie  banks 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  state,  and  what  hurts  the 
-late  hurts  them  — what  helps  the  state  helps  them. 
Hie  general  pro.perily  around  us,  and  the  rapid 
developement  of  the  resources  of  tins  great  com- 
monwealth in  ten  thousand  ways,  give  evidence  that 
her  credit  is  soon  to  be  restored.  Is  this  a time  to 
stand  upon  punctilio*  of  the  law,  and  refuse  to  aid 
in  restoring  the  public  credit,  because  such  security 
cannot  tie  obtained  as  is  arq  tired  by  the  strictest 
principles  ever  applied  l.o  bank  discount?  Perhaps 
not.  A child  may  not  say  to  its  parent— “you  have 
done  wrong,  ami  1 am  henceforth  absolved' from  all 
obligations  to  you;  you  have  reduced  yourself  to  dis- 
tress and  suffering,  and  [ will  not  afford  you  the  least 
aid.  However  I might  restore  you  to  prosperity,  I 
will  not  lend  you  a dollar,  unless  you  give  me  the 
same  security  1 would  require  of  a personal  enemy.” 
The  sta’c  is  our  common  parent,  arid  however  we 
may  deprecate  her  errors,  it  is  with  sorrow  akin  to 
that  with  which  we  confess  our  own  faults.  Nav, 
the  state  is  the  very  creator  of  Lite  banks — the  state 
makes  them  ami  the  slate  unmakes  them.  U mid 
the  banks  be  induced  to  take  the  ground  which  some 
would  urge,  the  banks  of  the  state  must  fall.  A 
public  appeal  has  been  made;  a rate  of  discount 
higher  than  that  of  good  paper  in  the  market,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  security  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits, is  pro  tiered;  the  county  treasury,  and  every 


the  exclusion  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  ! Pers  »>  the  state  last  summer  for  advertising  the  new  ! individual  who  pays  a t.ax  to  the  county,  would  be 


operation  of  the  act,  give  timely  Warning  that  a des- ; collsttmt:on  the  sum  oi  $ 1,419  OS 
perato  though  underhand  eiVmt  will  be  made  to  pro-!  

cure  its  repeal  of  iatal  modification  at  the  approach-  Pennsylvania.  Parly  politicians  are  beginning  to 
ing  legislative  session.  The  liquor  dealers,  if  not  look  out  how  the  lurid  lays  for  the  next  October 
formidable  in  numbers,  are  mads  so  by  the,ir  wealth  election.  The  Democratic  Union,  thus  discourses  re- 
— their  hoed  of'  union — their  resolution  to  preserve  ialive  to  the  next; 

their  lucrative  traffic  at  ail  hazards,  and  their  direct  State  senate.  '-Eleven  members  of  the  senate  will 
power  over  many  thousands  of  manageable  voters. — - be  chosen  in  this  slate,  at  the  next  October  election. 
They  will  doubtless,  endeavor  to  procure  in  most  Bite  vacancies  to  be  filled  occur  by  the  expiration  of 
counties  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  legis-  the  farm  of  the  following  senators: 


IVhigs. 

Crabb,  (Phila.  city.) 
Kline,  (Lebannon.) 

Craig,  (Washington.) 


lature,  known  to  be  lavorable  to  their  darling  ob-  Democrats. 
jecl;  and  these  will  be  supported,  if'  necessary,  by  Bone,  (Pmla.  co.) 
the  entire  power  of  the  liquor  trade.  We  warn  Hairy-,  (Chester,  j 
you  to  be  prepared  fur  this  movement  and  ready  to  Champney s,  (Lancaster.) 
defeat  it.  ; 

But  the  city  ol  New  York,  sold  into  captivity  at  Horton,  (Northumberland.) 
the  late  session,  demands  redemption  at  your  hands.  Eyer,  (Union.) 

She  has  an  equal  right  with  you  to  say  whether  she,  VVticux,  (J.ffsrsnn,  & c.) 
dees  or  does  not  desire  the  continuance  of  the  ruin  Hill,  (Westmoreland.) 
traffic.  Biie  asks  but  this  common  right — stie  ap-  Black,  (Greene  ) 

peals  to  you  to  secure  it  for  her.  Her  delegation!  The  districts  required  to  elect  this  fall,  are  com 
voted  heartily  lor  the  general  law  last  winter,  and  posed  as  follows: 

sustained  it  even  alter  their  city  had  been  stricken  1 District  Philadelphia  city,  ] 


benefitted;  each  of  the  banks  of  the  city  and  county 
are  invited  to  participate.  Shall  the  response  go  to 
Wall  street,  and  to  London  and  Paris,  and  Amster- 
dam, that  our  banks  would  not  advance  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  them  their 
charters,  has  limited  their  charter  existence,  and 
reserves  the  right  to  modify  their  charters  at  her 
will,  one  dollar,  without  an  endorser,  even  to  pay  tho 
state  interest,  and  upon  a pledge  of  the  incoming  tax 
from  the  county?  If  so,  we  venture  to  repeat  eilher 
the  banks  or  the  state  must  sutler. 

[ U S Gazette,  Qtli  inst. 

Later.  The  August  interest  will  ue  paid;  arrange, 
merits  have  been  nftde  which  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.  [Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

Iron  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  no,v  in 
progress  of  erection  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylva- 
nia about  one  hundred  new  iron  furnaces. 


out.  Tney  ask  you  now  to  requite  her  efforts  in  2 
your  behall,  by  aiding  her  to  throw  off'  the  incubus,  4 
wnieti  still  bears  her  down.  Be  sure  that  the  new  7 
exercise  cun  only  be  sustained  by  promptly  making  11 
it  universal.  15 

We  ask  you,  iheri,  friends  of  sobriety  and  human  21 
happiness!  to  lake  earuesL  heed  that  none  other  than  22 
friends  of  ttie  new  excise  law  and  advocates  of  23 
ttie  extension  of  the  great  emporium,  be  nominated  2d 


do.  county, 

Chester  and  Delaware, 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon, 
Northumberland  and  Dauphin, 
M film,  J miata  and  Union 
Westmoreland  and  Somerset, 
Fayette  amt  Greene, 

W asliington, 


Maryland.  — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pany, are  to  hold  a meeting  this  day,  (12m  July,)  to 
take  into  consideration,  amongst  other  things,  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  law  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  V trginia  at  their  last  session,  authorising  the 
ii  extension  of  sa.d  railroad  through  that  state,  to 
2 | Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  upon  the  conditions  therein 
1 ; mentioned.  A warm  contest  has  been  gom-v  on  in 
1 [ Western  Virginia,  in  relation  to  the  terminus, — be- 
1 1 1 veen  the  advocates  oT  (he  Wheeling  route,  an  I the 
1 advocates  of  Pai kersburg  route — the  latter  compris- 
1 ing  three-fourths  of  the  Western  Virginia  counties, 
1 I earnestly  opposing  the  accepting  of  the  law  as  it 


Warren,  Jefferson,  Clarion,  &c. 

for  the  legislature  by  your  respective  parties  this  1’he  democrats  may  count  with  entire  certainty  j stands. 

fall.  Give  open  and  timely  notice  that  you  have  upon  carrying  districts — 14.  21,  22,  and  28,  with  | Meantime  the  Western  Pennsylvanians  are  bcslir- 

every  reasonable  prospect  of  triumphing  in  the  21  j ring  themselves  on  the  subject,  in  opposition,  of 
and  23d  districts.  Ti.e  pitilical  division  of  the  next  course,  to  either  of  the  Virginia  routes  being  ac- 
senate,  would  in  that  event,  stand  lo  democrats  to  * cepted,  in  hopes  that  Pittsburg 


determined  to  vote  lur  no  others.  "Flits  with  corres- 
ponding action  on  your  part,  will  in  most  cases  be 
effectual. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The  law  must  be 
pr  eserved  and  made  general;  it  must  then  be  carried 


14  whigs,  and  1 nativt 
two.  The  closeness  of  tin 


democratic  majority  of 
state  of  parties  in  the 


thoroughly  into  effect.  In  every  township,  every  j next  senate,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  terms  of 
neighborhood,  periodicals,  pamphlet,  tracts,  showing  - serv  ice  of  eight  democratic  senators  have  expired, 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  rum  traffic,  must  tie  placed  and  but  the  terms  of  three  whigs.  We  trust  that  our 
in  every  la. inly.  Let  the  subject  be  discussed  in  ! democratic  friends  Ihroftghout  the  state,  will  see  the 
churcnes,  in  deviating  societies,  in  social  gatherings,  importance  of  inculcating  a spii  it  of  union  and  liar  - 


in  personal  ins  lei  views,  until  the  people  shall  have 
been  fuily  enlightened  respecting  the  miseries  and 
crimes  who  h have  Ibeir  origin  m the  alcoholic  poi- 
son. Let  ttie  public  mind  be  fully  prepared  for  an 
almost,  it  not  quite,  universal  vole  against  licensing 
at  ttie  election  next  April.  But  should  the  first  battle 
be  lost  in  any  town,  lei  it  be  promptly  renewed  and  i e- 
pealed,  until  the  desula1  mg  traffic  is  utterly  banished 
from  our  state. 

1 Meantime,  as  our  opponents  complain  of  the  loss 
of  property  win  h the  sudden  cessation  of  rumselling 
must  occasion  them,  let  them  have  notice  at  once,  as 
wo  tiere  give  notice  to  all,  those  in  the  city  of  New 
York  inclusive,  that  rumselling  is  to  cease  from  and 
alter  April  next,  wherever  the  friends  of  tempe- 
rance snail  have  power  to  arrest  it.  Let  all  who 
buy,  lease,  or  manufacture  articles  in  their  line  have 
this  notice  distinctly  before  them',  and  act  thereon 


mony  m our  party.  We  sincerely  hope  that  more 
than  ordinary  precaution  will  this  fall  be  observed 
by  the  democratic  party,  in  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons to  represent  them  in  the  siale  legislature.  Ele- 
ven senators  and  one  hundred  representatives  are  to 
be  elected.” 

The  interest  on  the  stale  debt.  The  duty  of  the  banks, 
in  response  to  me  application  from  the  county  au- 
thorities, to  enable  them  to  advance  our  quota  ol  the 
state  lax  before  the  lotli  instant,  has  been  much 
discussed.  If  the  negotiation  can  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  the  banks  may  realise  the  discount  in  ad 
* ance  upon  a sum  winch  might,  and  probably  would, 
otherwise  remain  idle  1 1 1 their  vaults,  the  county  ol 
Philadelphia, save  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars, 
and  tile  interest  on  ttie  stale  debt  be  paid.  The  ob- 
jections are,  that  the  state  seems  to  be  the  only  par 
tv  properly  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the 


may  be  made  the 
point  at  which  Ih&rnad  will  strike  the  Ohio.  De- 
pti  la  lions  from  a If  the  contesting  . oints  are  expected 
at  Baltimore  on  the  occasion.  The  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg, in  town  meeting,  appointed  Major  Harman 
Denny,  Nevill  B.  Craig,  George  Uirsie,  and  Win. 
Eiehbaum,  D^s.,  as  delegates  from  that  community 
to  atteudj.be  meeting. 

A band  of  runaway  negroes,  the  accounts  say,  seven- 
ty-four m number,  supposed  to  be  from  St.  Mary’s, 
Charles,  and  Prince  George’s  counties,  were  disco- 
vered on  Monday  night  last,*  marching  six  abreast, 
headed  by  a powerful  negro  fellow,  sword  in  hand, 
within  a few  miles  of  Washington  city,  on  their 
route  through  Montgomery  county,  towards  Penn- 
sylvania. Alarm  was  given  and  parties  started  from 
several  directions  irt  hot  pursuit.  The  party  from 
Rockville,  near  which  they  were  again  discovered, 
found  them  c mcealed  in  a swamp  upon  Mr.  Gaither’s 
farm,  and  commenced  an  attack.  Several  of  the 
negroes  were  shot,  thirty  one  were  captured  and 
lodged  in  Ruekv  ille  jail,  live  of  whom  are  wounded 
one  severely.  One  negro  had  a gun,  and  another 
a pistol,  which  he  snapped  at  a gentleman  in  per- 
siiit.  The  rest  were  armed  with  scythe  blades  and 
other  missiles. 
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North  Carolina.  The  election  for  members  of 
congress  in  this  state,  take3  place  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  day  of  August,  The  following  are  the  candidates 
in  nomination: 


Districts. 

Locos. 

Whigs. 

1st 

T.  L.  Clingman, 

2d 

Charles  Fisher, 

D.  M.  Barringer, 

3d 

David  S.  Reid, 

A.  B.  McMillan, 

4 th 

Jonathan  Worth, 

Alfred  Dockery, 

5th 

James  C.  Dobbin, 

6th 

James  J.  McKay, 

T.  D.  Meares, 

7th 

J.  R.  J.  Daniel, 

8th 

Henry  S.  Clark, 

R.  S.  Donnell, 

9 th 

Asa  Biggs, 

David  Outlaw. 

Mississippi. — Banks.  The 

following,  from  Syl ■ 

tester's  Reporter,  gives  the  flemish  accounts  of  the 
banks  of  this  state. 

Agricultural  bank  of  Miss, 

Planters’  bk.  and  br. 


Bank  of  the  state  of  Miss, 

Bank  of  Vicksburg 
Bank  of  Grenada 
Bank  of  Lexington 
Bank  of  Port  Gibson 
Benton  and  Manchester  Bank- 
ing company 

Bank  of  Feliciana  R.  R.  Co. 
Citizens’  bk.  of  Madison  Co. 
Commercial  Bank 
Commercial  Bank 
Commercial  Bank 
Com.  & R.  R.  Bk.  & Br. 

Com.  Bank  of  Mississippi 
G.  Gulf  R.  R.  & Bkg.  Co. 
Hernando  R.  R.  Bk.  Co. 

Lake  Washington  & Deer  Creek 
R.  R.  & Bkg.  Co. 

Madison  Co.  Bank 
Miss.  & Ala.  R.  R.  Bkg.  Co. 
Miss.  & Ala.  R.  R.  bk.  & br. 
Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 
Mississippi  Railroad  Co. 

Miss  Lnion  bk.  & brs. 

Tombigby  R.  R.  & Bk.  Co. 
North'-rn  Bk  of  Miss. 

Pearl  River  Bank 
Planters’  Bank 
Real  Estate  Bank 
Real  Estate  Banking  Co 
Real  Estate  Bank 
Vicksburg  Water  Works  Bank 
ing  company 

Aberdeen  and  Pontotoc  Bank- 
ing Co. 


Natchez 

Do. 

Natchez 
V icksburg 
Grenada 
Lexington 
Port  Gibson 


50 

45 

Closed 

Broken 

do 

do 

do 


Manchester 

Woodville 

Canton 

Columbus 

Natchez 

Rodney 

Vicksburg 

Yazoo  City 

Grand  Gulf 

Hernando 


Closed 


50 
90 
10 
55 
Closed 


Closed 

95 

Broken 


Princeton  Broken 
Madisonville  Brkn 
Decatur  Broken 
Brandon  Broken 
Natchez 
Dj 

Jackson 
Columbus 
Holly  Springs  Broke 
Madisonville  Fraud 
Aberdeen  do 
Port  Gibson  Broken 
Dj  do 

Columbus  do 

Vicksburg  Broken 

Aberdeen 


Tennessee.  Electioneering.  As  August  approaches 
when  the  election  of  this  state  “comes  ofl,”  the  par- 
tizans,  by  our  own  thermometer,  must  have  truly  a 
hot  time  of  it.  The  contest  is  spiritedly  maintained. 
We  furnish  an  amusing  item  from  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  congress,  strictly  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

The  Houston  Barbacue.  The  Tennessee  friends  of 
the  Ex-President  of  Texas,  (and  who  has  been  spo- 
ken of  as  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency  of  the 
United  Stales,)  gave  him  a public  dinner  a few  days 
since.  The  Nashville  Union  of  the  1st  instant, 
says: 

The  barbacue  on  last  Saturday,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  was  a magnificent  atfair.  The  as- 
semblage of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  of  the 
surrounding  counties  was  very  large.  1 he  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
the  crowd  were  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the 
managers,  and  the  exertions  of  the  enterprising  and 
hospitable  proprietor  of  the  course,  Mr.  Carter,  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  thanks  of  all.  The  pre- 
parations of  the  eating  department  were  ample  and 
well  provided.  n 

Gen.  Houston  arrived  on  the  ground  at  about  12 
o’clock,  and  in  a few  minutes  ascended  the  stand 

and  was  introduced  to  the  assembly  by  Dr.  Shelby 

whereupon,  on  motion  of  Col.  Thomas  Barry,  of 
Summer  county,  the  herp  of  San  Jacinto  was  greet- 
ed with  three  loud  and  hearty  cheers  from  the  entire 
mass. 

Gen.  Houston  commenced  his  address  at  twelve 
o’clock  and  concluded  at  two  o’clock,  and  during  the 
entire  two  hours  he  was  listened  to  with  the  pro- 
foundest  attention.  His  health  was  feeble,  but  borne 
up  by  the  animating  circumstances  which  surround- 
ed him  he  acquitted  himself  in  a masterly  style. 

Te^as  was  his  theme  throughout,  and  never  had 
'1  exas  a more  eloquent  advocate.  He  traced  her 
history  from  the  lime  when  Mexico  invited  settle- 
ments from  the  United  States,  in  1821,  through  all 
her  trials,  embarrassments,  wars,  revolutions,  victo- 
ipries,and  her  final  annexation  to  ourUnioq.  Wbo 


could  belter  perform  this  task  than  he  who  was  the 
ruling  spirit  in  the  country?  His  defence  of  the 
Texans  and  their  character,  as  a people,  was  tri 
amphant  and  eloquent.  His  enumeration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  annexation  to  the  United  Slates  was 
powerful  and  unanswerable.  His  description  of 
Texas,  her  climate,  her  soil,  and  her  local  advant- 
ages was  deeply  interesting.  He  spoke  of  annexa- 
tion as  a “fixed  fact” — the  entire  population  of  Tex- 
as, as  he  said,  with  few  exceptions,  were  ardently 
enlisted  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  its  consumma- 
tion was  certain.  He  was  frequently  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  applause  as  he  proceeded,  but  we  can- 
not undertake  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  eloquent 
address. 

Capitol  of  the  slate.  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Ga- 
zette, says:  “We  see  by  the  Nashville  Whig,  that 

Wm.  Strickland,  Esq.,  the  eminent  architect,  of  this 
city,  has  been  called  to  erect  the  slate  capitol  build- 
ings in  Nashville.  The  site  selected  is  a command- 
ing eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and  the  edifice 
will  be  erected  with  hewn  limestone.  A Doric 
basement,  seventeen  feet  in  height,  will  support,  on 
its  four  fronts,  porticos  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken 
from  the  example  of  the  Ereclheum  at  Athens,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  will  rise  a tower  eighty 
feet  in  height.  Great  heed  is  to  be  given  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  building,  all  the  ceilings  of  which  are 
to  be  arched,  the  rafters  of  the  roof  to  be  of  cast 
iron,  and  covered  with  copper.  Apartments  are  set 
apart  in  it  for  the  senate  and  house  of  represetatives, 
ttie  supreme  court  and  the  federal  court,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  given  by  the  Whig  as 
follows: 

“The  dimensions  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  236 
feet  by  108— the  elevation  of  the  basement  17  feet  in 
height;  that  of  the  principal  story  36  feet,  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  tower  from  the  lop  of  the  hill,  170 
feet,  it  is  to  be  surrounded  by  terraces,  from  12  to 
24  feet  in  width. 

Size  of  the  hall  of  representatives,  100  by  70  feet 
Do.  Senate  chamber,  72  by  36  do. 

Do.  Supreme  court,  72  by  36  do. 

Do.  Federal  court,  72  by  36  do. 

Indiana.  The  election  in  Indiana  takes  place  in 
August.  The  rival  candidates  for  congress  through- 
out the  state  are  as  follows. 

Via.  Whigs.  Locos.  Clay.  Polk. 

!.  G.P.R,  Wilson  *Robert  D.  Owen  5 797  7,769 

2.  Roger  Manin  Thos  J.  Henley  7.057  7 6;3 

3.  J.  O.  Ejgleston  *Thomas  Smith’  8.010  8 089 

4.  *Caleb  B.  Smith  M.  II.  Hull  ( Abl.)  5,512  4 C21 

5 wllifaSn^HFerody  \ Wm‘  W-  Wick  6,966  7,932 

6.  Eli  P,  Farmer  *John  W.  Davis  6 905  8.400 

7.  E.  W.  McGaugliy  *Jos.  A.  Wright  6,910  5'«29 

8.  Albert  L.  Homes  *Juhn  Peuit  7.1128  7.842 

9.  *Samuel  C.  Sample  C.  W.  Cathcart  6,709  6,446 

10.  L.  G.  Thompson  *A.  Kennedy  .5843  6,199 


Total  67,867  70,181 

*Old  members. 

Only  the  4lh,  7th,  and  9th  districts  gave  majorities 
for  Clay,  but  the  3d  and  1 0 1 h showed  a balance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Bnneyiles. 

Tax  titles.  The  Indianapolis  State  Sentinel  of  the 
4th  ol  June  says:  It  may  be  of  importance  to  land 

holders,  resident  and  non-resident  to  know  that  the 
United  States  circuit  courtduring  its  present  sess  ion, 
decided  that  the  deed  of  the  collector  is  prbna  facie 
evidence  that  he  has  pursued  the  statute  in  all  things 
after  the  duplicate  and  precept  came  into  his  hands; 
and  that  a tax  title  is  goi.d,  il  the  law  lias  been  com- 
plied with  in  the  previous  steps  to  the  receipt  of  the 
precept  by  the  collector,  where  the  proof  did  not 
rebut  the  presumption  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
tpe  collector  raised  by  the  deed.  This  decision  gives 
to  tax  ti'les  a value  that  they  were  not  supposed  to 
possess,  although  a somewhat  similar  decision  had 
been  made  by  our  own  supreme  court.  This  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  in  this  stale  where  a tax  title 
has  been  sustained  against  the  proprietor,  and  per- 
haps a harder  case  will  not  be  presented  as  it  was  a 
sale  of  a quarter  section  or  160  acres  worth  hundreds 
for  a tax  of  about  four  dollars, 

Wisconsin. — Nominations.  The  locos  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  nominated  Morgan  L.  Martin  as  their  can- 
didate for  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Gov.  Dodge. 

Iowa.  “Iowa  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Union,” 
says  the  official  paper  “in  contempt  of  authority 
until  congress  be  pleased  to  grant  them  permission.” 

Tiie  Baltimore  American  says  the  Union  ought  to 
know  its  own  party  better.  We  refer  that  journal 
to  the  case  of  Michigan — one  of  the  first  in  that  se- 
ries of  acts  in  disregard  of  law  now  threatening  to 
become  so  usual— and  which  are  fast  taken  from  us 
the  barriers  of  constitutional  government  and  mak- 
ing the  temporary  will  of  the  majority  absolute, 


As  to  the  slate  of  Iowa — for  such  it  will  beoome 
whether  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  genera' 
government  be  outraged  or  not, — we  shall  see  by 
and  by  her  senators  and  representatives  demanding 
seats  in  the  next  congress;  and  they  will  be  admitted. 
Doubtless  they  will  have  as  good  a claim,  too, 
as  the  members  from  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia  had  to  the  seats  they  occu- 
pied in  the  late  house  of  representatives — every 
one  of  them  being  elected  in  contempt  of  the  law  of 
congress. 

But  these  things  are  getting  to  be  of  small  account 
now.  The  career  has  begun;  it  must  have  its  course. 
The  first  breach  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution 
gave  a greater  shock  than  all  the  successive  blows 
which  have  widened  it  since. 

Michigan.  The  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post, 
seems  to  be  in  rhapsody  with  this  young  northwes- 
tern sister  of  the  states.  A letter  dated  last  month 
thus  discourses: 

“Michigan  is  a magnificent  state,  a real  paradise 
for  farmers!  The  level  and  the  rolling  prairies — 
the  oak  opening  meadows — all  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  flowers— the  waving  wheat  fields — tho 
growing  corn  and  increasing  flocks — conspire  to  make 
the  farmers  here,  not  only  the  most  independent,  but 
the  happiest  men  in  the  Union.  Men  cannot  live 
amid  scenes  like  these  without  feeling  the  pure  and 
enervating  influence  which  such  a display  of  nature’s 
loveliness  imparts  to  the  soul.  In  looking  far  away 
over  the  prairie  and  through  the  openings,  seeing 
the  pleasant  habitation  of  the  farmer,  with  flock 
and  herd  scattered  around — some  of  them  far 
off  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance — notic- 
ing the  various  shades  of  the  grass  and  other  grain, 
and  breathing  in  the  sweet  air  which  comes  over  all 
this  beauty  and  profusion,  one  cannot  but  feel  hovv 
much  of  true  comfort  and  happiness  is  lost  in  the  dust 
and  noise  and  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Why, 
rny  dear  Post,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  these  lands!  Leave  that  little  three-by- 
four  crib  of  yours  and  come  out  into  the  world,  and 
open  your  eyes  and  see  what  God  ha9  done  for  his 
creatures!  Stand  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
rolling  prairies  and  look  off:  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  on  either  side  the  prairie  is  bordered  with 
those  beautiful  oak  openings— the  trees  clear  of 
limbs  for  twenty  to  forty  feet — with  no  underbrush — 
the  ground  being  covered  with  green  grass  and  flow- 
ers. In  liont  the  prairie  is  bounded  only  by  ttie  ho- 
rizon! while  in  the  rear  you  may  see  a beautiful 
stream  of  clear  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  a-“vil- 
lage  with  its  white  buildings,  its  mills  and  its  dwell- 
ings, is  shining  in  the  sunlight.  As  you  look  on  such 
scenes  as  this,  your  heart  and  soul  will  expand  and 
grow  warm,  and  you  will  love  your  God  and  your 
fellow  beings  belter  than  you  over  did  before. 

| There  is  a prairie  near  Kalamazoo  of  peculiar 
I beauty.  It  is  circular  in  its  form,  is  ten  miles  across 
' its  centre  one  way  and  twelve  the  other.  Il  is  sur- 
mounted with  oak,  and  has  in  its  centre  an  island  of 
| about  one  hundred  acres  of  oak.  It  is  called  “Pra- 
I rie  Round,”  and  contains  some  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
acres,  all  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  is  now 
covered  with  a most  beautiful  growth  of  wheal.  It 
is  a lovely  sight  now,  but  how  magnificent  must  it 
appear  when  its  golden  fields  are  ready  for  harvest! 
it  is  a very  pleasant  ride  through  the  state,  by  rail- 
road, by  way  of  Ypsiianti,  A-nn  Arbor,  and  Jackson 
to  Marshall,  and  by  stage  from  the  latter  place 
! through  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  &<■.,  to  this  place. 
The  distance  is  two  hundred  miles,  arid  is  perform- 
ed  in  thirty  hours.  It.  is  expected  that  the  railroad 
will  be  completed  to  Kalamazoo,  145  miles  from 
Detroit,  by  the  first  of  September.  The  state  has 
made  no  provision  as  yet  for  continuing  the  road  be- 
yond that  point.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the' 
wheeling  is  very  heavy  in  this  part  of  the  state, 

> o\|»ing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  roads.  When  ttie 
road  is  completed  to  this  place  it.  will  be  a great 
thoroughfare  of  travel  for  persons  going  west  and 
i southwest.  By  this  route  we  pass  from  Detroit  to 
! Chicago  in  thirty-six'  hours,  while  it  usually  lakes 
: three  days  and  a half  to  go  round  the  lakes.  It  takes 
from  six  to  seven  hours  to  pass  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Chicago,  a distance  of  70  miies. 

| I do  not  think  the  frost  has  done  any  serious  dam- 
1 age  through  the  slate  except  to  the  fruit.  Ttie  corn 
has  been  cut  down,  but  it  will  start  again  “as  good 
as  new.”  A little  wheal  has  been  bitten,  but  thi3 
grain  is  generally  looking  very  well,  and  a large 
crop  is  expected.  While  the  southern  part  of  Mi- 
chigan is  attracting  the  attention  of  industrious  farm- 
ers by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  is  drawing  great  numbers  of  adventurers 
about  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  reputed 
| wealth  of  its  minerals.  Something  like  a dozen 
companies  have  been  formed  at  Detroit,  who  have 
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preal  wealjh  in  popper  and  silver,  to  distribute  in  I 
the  shape  of  stork  at  bargains.  But  somebody  will 
find  out  one  of  th  se  davs  that,  although  the  stiver 
and  the  copper  may  be  abundant,  no  one  has  ypt  se- 
cured the  right  from  government  to  work  a mine  or 
quarri  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
lea:e,  and  that  the  stale  of  Michigan  has  a right, 
which  she  will  exercise,  of  appropriating  to  her  ex- 
hausted treasury  a fair  portion  of  the  mineral  pro 
ducts  within  her  limits.  These  thing?  ape  perhaps 
ol  little  consequence  so  that  the  stuck  continues  to 
8c 1 1 well. 

The  bell  of  the  steamer  Champion  is  ringing,  and 
I must  leave  this  sand  bank  tor  the  richer  mud  of 
Chicago.  J.  I.  M. 


Tim  New  Or 


B 'e,  sn 


Missouri. — Recorder  nf  land  titles.  We  learn  that 
Loran  Spencer,  Esq.,  has  executed  his  bond,  qualifi- 
ed and  taken  charge  of  the  books,  papers,  and  office 
of  the  recorder  of  land  titles.  This  office  was  for- 
merly held  by  Mr.  Conway,  now  surveyor  general 
for  Missouri  and  Illinois,  who  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office  some  weeks  ago. 

f.Sf  Louis  Republinan,  2 il  inst. 

Louisiana  Sugar  culture.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  says:  “We  understand  that  sugar  planta- 

tions are  being  opened  in  various  sections  of  the  state 
with  unprecedented  rapidity.  Many  of  the  cotton 
planters  have  abandoned  that  cultivation  for  sugar. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  Attakapas  and 
Opelousas.  On  the  Red  River  the  planters  are 
turning  their  attention  to  sugar.  Large  orders 
have  gone  up  the  river  for  sugar  mills  and  fixtures, 
and  a number  likewise  have  been  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia.” 

Education —Sale  of  a college.  Louisiana  College  at 
Jackson,  was  sold  on  the  5th  instant,  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. it  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists,  who  in- 
tend, as  we  learn  from  the  Feliciana  Whig,  to  re- 
move the  Centenary  College,  now  established  in  Mis- 
sissippi, to  Jackson. 

j fie  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  has  decided  that 
tbe  property  of  lots  on  which  the  United  States 
branch  mint,  in  New  Orleans,  is  erected,  belongs  of 
right  to  the  heii-3  of  Claude  Joseph  Durrall,  who 
died  in  J 797.  ’ 

Court  house  and  jail  burnt.  The  court  house  and 


“If  any  thing  can 
palliate  the  atrocitv  of  Lvnch  law,  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  one  of  the  wretches  would  al- 
most justify  this  mode  of  punishment.  Avant  was  a 
monster  in  liuuian  form,  and  his  life,  for  a series  of 
years,  had  been  marked  by  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye.  He-  went  to  .Pensacola  some  years  ago,  a fogi 
live  from  justice  from  the  state  of  Alabama,  where 
he  had  murdered  a sheriff.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
Florida  before  lie  attempted  the  assassination  of  a 
citizen,  and  being  obliged  tody,  proceeded  to  Mari- 
anna, where  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  uf  ano- 
ther officer.  He  then  fled  to  the  swamps  contiguous 
to  that  town,  where,  up  to  the  time  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  at  the  head  ol  a band  of  outlaws,  he  per- 
petrated murder  and  robbery  upon  all  who  fell  in 
his  way.  To  such  length,  says  the  Gazette,  had  his 
audacity  been  carried,  it  was  considered  dangerous 
to  travel  through  that  part  of  the  stale.  The  peace 
and  well  being  of  the  community  demanded  that 
such  a villain  should  meet  with  retribution  for  out- 
rages— and  owing  to  the  in  . ffieiericy  of  our  territo- 
rial government  no  jails  have  been  provided  for  the 
security  of  criminal4;  he  and  his  accomplice,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  insure  their  punishment,  were 
brought  to  a speedy  execution.  Those  concerned 
were  actuated  by  another  motive;  there  are  still  re- 
maining a number  of  men  of  the  same  desperate 
character  in  the  swamps  about  the  county,  and  an 
example,  which  Ihe  slow  process  of  law  could  not 
afford,,  was  necessary  to  strike  them  with  terror. — 
The  only  sentiment  which  we  can  express  on  the 
subject  is,  a regret  that  the  necessity  of  the  ease 
should  have  demanded  an  application  of  Lynch’s 
code.” 


Slli  R.  PEEL  AND  DANIEL  O’CONNELL 

on  the  Irish  Bank  Bill. 


The  Mayncolh  Bill  was  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
British  house  of  Lords,  on  the  16th  of  June.  On  the 
17th,  just  at  Ihe  moment  that  one  of  the  orators  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  referring  to  the  “Irish 
Agitation, ’’happening  fo  lurn  towards  the  seat  which 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  referring  usually  occu 
pmef,  but  which  had  been  so  long  vacant,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Daniel  O'Connell  himself,  who  had  just  at 

„ that  moment  entered  the  Hall,  and  was  in  the  act  of 

ti  3t  h°1:lr  ?0Uptt  L a ’’  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  taking  his  seat.  The  effect  of  the  coincidence  was 
the  night  of  Ihe  24th  nit,  and  a negro;  the  only  per-!  electric;  and  the  House  enjoyed  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  “Irish  agitator” 


sen  in  the  jail,  perished  in  Ihe  flames. 

Penitentiary.  The  Baton  Rouge  Gazette  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  progress  of  manufactures 
in  this  institution: 

Manufactured  from  the  2d  (o  the  7th  June  inclu- 
sive on  IS  loom-: 

269  pieces  8,279  yard  plain  cotton. 

37  do  1,100  do  I 


finseys. 


306  9.379 

From  the  9th  to  the  14th  inclusive  on  19  looms: 
2o2  pieces  7,785  yards  plain  cotton. 

61  do  1,814*  do  linseys. 
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Florida.  Thef,  st  legislature  of  the  state  of  Florida, 
assembled  at  I'aliatiussee  on  Ihe  23d  of  June,  1845. 

lie  Hon.  James  O.  B-rihelot  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  me  senate,  and  Hugh  Archer,  Esq.  speaker 


engaged  in  a debate  on  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Irish  Bank 
bill,  to  participate  in  which  was  one  of  his  objects 
in  quitting  Ireland  at  that  moment: 

“Air.  O’CONNELL,  who  spoke  in  a very  low 
tone  of  voice,  said  lie  rose  to  second  the  bringing  up 
of  this  clause.  He  might  as  well  say  now  in  a few 
words  what  he  wished  to  give  utterance  to  in  respect 
to  tiiis  question  before  the  house.  The  right  hori. 
baronet  opposite  had  said  lie  thought  that  the  two  al 
lerations  which  lie  had  proposed  would  give  satisfac- 
tion. He  (Mr.  O'C  innell)  was  afraid  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  that  impression. 
There  would  yet  remain  several  branches,  amounting 
to  20  or  3d  in  every  one  of  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a supply  of  specie,  beyond  which  no 
note  could  issue.  Compare  the  situations  of  Scot 
land  and  Ireland  in  this  respect.  In  Scotland  all 
the  gold  In  the  country  might  be  represented  by 
imtes.  It  was  Irue  that  Scotland  had  no  branch 
hank?;  so  that  by  means  of  thi?  difference  a most  es- 
sential distinction  would  exist  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Scotland,  too,  might  have  notes  for  their 


of  ihe  house 

On  i he  24lh  the  death  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jarkson 

was  announced  to  the  respective  houses.  Resolutions, , ...  0 ....  

vvei  e adopted,  expressive  of  the  highest  respect  for  i gold,  b t Ireland  could  only  have  notes  for  about  one 
t.ie  memory  of  the  deceased, — mourning  was  order-,  fifth  of  her  properly  in  gold.  Tnen  again  as  lo  the 
ed  am!  the  houses  forthwith  adjourned.  1 averages.  There  was  certainly  some  improvement 

United  states  senators.  On  (lie  1st  of  July,  agree- | made  in  this  respect,  by  what  had  just  fallen  from 
a d>  to  prey  ions  arrangements,  the  two  houses  pro- 1 the  right  hon.  baronet.  But  tie  contended  that  they 
ceeued  ny  joint  oallot,  to  the  election  uf  two  sena- 1 ought  to  keep  strictly  to  the  averages  of  the  last  year, 
ois  to  i (.present  the  slate  of  Florida  in  l fie  United  I He  tiad  perused  the  report  of  t he  Devon  Commission, 
states  congress.  David  Lew  and  James  D.  West-  i and  lie  found  that  there  were  about  4.599,000  of  the 

population  of  Ireland  in  a stale  of  great  distress, 
such  as  was  not  to  be  well  described  They  were  ill- 


States  congress. 

C0TT,jr.,  the  “democratic”  candidates  were  both 
elecitd  on  the  first  baliot,  by  a majority  of  twenty- 


six  votes,  over  Joseph  M.  Hernandez  arid  Jackson1  fed — ill-clothed — paid  badly — and  living  in  huts  that 
Morton  Esqrs.,  the  whig  candidates.  j were  pervious  to  t fie  ram;  their  beds  were  wretched, 

Mr.  Levy,  il  will  he  recollected,  was  recently  upon  which  a blanket  was  considered  a luxury;  they 
elected  a representative  to  the  lower  house  of  con- 1 were  the  most  miserable  peasantry  in  Europe.  These 
gie-s.  His  election  to  the  senate  will  make  it  ne- ! were  not  his  words,  hut  those  of  Lord  Devon  (hear, 
cessary  lo  have  another  election  for  representative,  j hear).  Now  should  the  people  be  allowed  to  remain 
Lynch  Law.  f he  la?l  Pensacola  Gazelle  gives  ari  | in  this  condition?  The  government  liad  certainly  dr- 
account  ol  Ihe  apprehension  of  a man  of  Hie  name  j sired  that  this  should  not  be  so,  anil  had  expressed  a 
of  Avant  ami  one  ol  his  confederates  named  Powers,  I wish  to  alter  such  a stale  of  things.  But  the  pros- 
near  Apalachicola.  They  were  subsequently  taken  purity  of  Ireland  was  to  be  advanced  by  affording 
to  Marianna,  in  Jackson  county,  where  they  were  | banking  facilities,  instead  of  restricting  them.  By 
hanged  on  Friday,  tne  20ih  instant,  without  the  form  | such  a measure  ns  was  proposed  they  would  be 
ol  a trial,  and  nu.ice  was  at  the  same  time  given  to,  rather  in  Teasing  the  misery  of  the  people  than  di- 
four  gentlemen  ol  the  blackleg  order,  that  if  they  ininislimg  it.  I here  was  a great  deal  ol  money  due 


were  found  in  the  piaceaftei  the  lapse  of  ten  hours, 
they  should  share  the  same  fate. 


lo  Ireland,  About  5,000,000/.  were  annually  ex- 
ported from  Ireland.  The  dearer  they  made  that 


article,  the  lie -ver  was  that  debt  which  was  due  to 
Ireland.  The  principle  of  this  bill  was  rcstri'-tinn. 
All  Ireland  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  It 
was  aosurd  to  think  that  any  batik  comnosed  of  sis 
members  could  issue  notes  within  50  miles  of  Dub- 
I m;  Onl  very  moment  that  number  was  increased 
“)  3,10,  400,  or  500,  forming  a joint-stock  partnership, 
in  which  the  security  \i  on  Id  he  considerably  greater, 
(hey  could  not  issue  any  notes  within  such  a circuit. 
They  were  giving,  in  fact,  a monopoly  to  banks 
which  were  comparatively  insecure,  and  withholding 
their  protection  from  those  which  atf  irded  the  great- 
est possible  security  to  the  public.  It  was  now  too 
late  for  him  to  urge  his  opposition  lo  the  bill.  He 
must  apologise  to  the  house  for  trespassing  upon 
their  attention,  but  he  wished  to  put  his  opinion  of 
the  proposed  measure  upon  record.  He  was  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  bill  respecting  the  paper-cur- 
rency, which  was  called  after  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  had  created  more  social  mischief  to  Ireland  than 
the  Revolution  to  France — bad  ruined  more  families, 
and  had  beggared  more  people  than  had  anv  political 
revolution  that  had  ever  taken  place.  That,  how- 
ever, had  gone  by;  but  they  were  now  proposing  to 
limit  and  restrict  that  currency  again:  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  cause  great  misery  in  the  country. 
The  very  clause  respecting  30/.  notes  would  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect.  While  they  were  restricting 
the  currency,  they  would  be  diminishing  the  price 
of  every  article  produced  in  that  country,  and’ thus 
entail  great  misery  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, and  would  create  an  impression  that  their  in- 
terests were  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  house. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  took  a totally  different  view  of  the 
principle  from  the  hon.  member.  He  (bought  that  it 
would  conduce  lo  the  permanent  welfare  of  Ireland 
and  establish  the  credit  and  solvency  of  banks.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  a just  picture  of  the  state 
of  several  parts  of  Ireland,  of  the  poverty  that  ex- 
isted there,  the  imperfect  lodging  and  deficient  food. 
He  himself  had  seen  Ireland  exposed  to  exactly  the 
same  evils,  but  under  a different  state  of  things.  He 
had  seen  Ireland  with  most  abundant  paper,  no  re- 
striction on  the,  amount  of  paper  currency,  yet  he 
had  seen  every  one  of  those  evils  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  had  referred  co-existing  with  a 
most  abundant  paper  currency.  He  had  seen  that 
which  always  would  arise  in  case  of  excessive  issue 
of  paper"  revulsion  and  re-action — the  failure  of 
everv  bank  (hear,  hear)  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land almost  without  exception,  although  there  might 
#ave  been  some  establishments  which  had  escaped 
the  general  wreck:  50  of  the  (hen  existing  es'ablish- 
rnents  were  unable  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  the  utmost  misery  was  the  consequence.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  this  bill  they  were  taking  securities, 
against  temporary  excess.  His  belief  was,  that  if 
the  banks  were  perfectly  solvent,  if  there  wa3  entire 
confidence  in  the  paper  circulation,  there  would  be 
no  great  desire  to  have  gold  in  exchange  for  paper, 
provided  the  stability  of  the  bank  was  secured.  He 
was  sure  that,  on  reflection,  there  would  be  a gene- 
ral feeling  that  if  the  great  principle  on  which  this 
measure  turned  were  admitted,  tbe  privilege  of  is- 
suing promissory  paper  should  be  secured  to  those 
who  held  it.  but  Ihe  legislature  had  a right  to  take 
security  that  the  paper  should  be  convertible  into 
gold  al  the  risk  of  the  holder. 

Mr.  TRELAWNEY  oppo?ed  the  bill  as  a system 
of  restriction,  and  as  interfering  with  private  free 
trade.  The  nearer  they  had  gone  to  free  trade,  the 
fewer  evils  had  resulted  from  it. 

Mr.  ROSS  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would 
be,  that  there  would  be  only  two  places  of  deposit 
in  the  province  of  Ulster.  He  recommended  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  to  consider,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  give  a general  facility  to  have  four 
branches  wherever  they  pleased. 

Mr.  HAWES  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  joiut-slock  banks  had  increased,  the  cir- 
culation had,  to  a certain  degree,  diminished.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  lion,  member  for  Cork,  that 
this  measure  would  be  injurious  to  Ireland;  but  he 
thought  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  interference  with 
banking,  and  that  its  tendency,  if  any  thing,  Was  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  sound  joint-stock  banks,  be- 
lieving that  by  increasing  their  number  you  did  not 
necessarily  increase  the  circulation,  if  possible,  he 
ivould  'ry  to  bring  about  a system  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  Scollarid.  He  agreed  as  to  the  converti- 
bility of  paper  into  gold,  but  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken  the  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR,  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
that  solvency  would  be  belter  secured  by  not  giving 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  clause  of 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  HUME  supported  the  clause,  not  being  able 
lo  see  what  evils  could  result  from  it. 
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Sir  R.  PEEL  said  il'  great  facilities  were  given 
for  1 he  circulation  of  paper,  they  would  in  the 
end  get  rid  of  the  metallic  basis.  Too  much  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  a paper  circulation,  which  he 
did  not  consider  at  all  essential  to  prosperity.  Let 
the  house  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  enormous 
transactions  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  con- 
ducted. The  only  bank  notes  in  circulation  were 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These  notes  repre- 
sented sovereigns,  and  if  such  notes  were  to  be  abo- 
lished to-morrow,  sovereigns  would  be  used  in  their 
stead  without  any  great  inconvenience  being  expe- 
rienced. The  value  of  paper  was  regulated  by  the 
celerity  with  which  il  could  be  converted  into  cash, 
and  by  that  only. 

POLITICAL. 


The  democrats,  who  usually  vote  against  whig  can-  iof  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I feel  com- 
didates,  I trust  will  vote  for  me.  These  1 Imve  ever  ! pelled  by  a sense  of  duty  as  a citizen,  to  bring  to  the 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation,  and  would  feel  as  I notice  of  the  people,  some  of  the  actions  that  cha- 


P ARSON  BROWN  LOW. 

A CANDIDATE  FOR  CONGRESS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Parson  Brownlow,  the  editor  of  the  Jonesborough 
Whig,  who  says  of  himself,  that  he  “is  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada  to  (be 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  Upper  Missouri,”  has  con- 
sented to  become  a candidate  for  congress  iri  the 
first  congressional  district  in  Tennessee.  He  an 
nounces  his  willingness  to  serve  t hie  people  iri  a eir 
cular  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  celebrity,  uni- 
versal already  as  he  imagines  it  to  be;  although  even 
his  election,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  certain,  in 
despite  of  the  heavy  locofoco  majority  in  the  dis- 
trict, may  not,  (as  he  says  it  will  not),  “add  any 
thing  to  his  character  and  standing.”  Our  limited 
space  will  not  admit  of  the  publication  of  tiiis  sin- 
gular document  entire,  but  we  should  omit  one  of  think,  Johnson 
the  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  day,  if  we  failed 
to  give  our  readers  a taste  of  its  quality. 

Parson  Brownlow  hints  at  his  prowess,  and  at  the 
past  neglect  of  his  whig  brethren 
delicate  manner: 


proud  of  their  support,  as  i would  of  whig  vole 
They  arc  honest  and  patriotic,  arid  there  are  about 
enough  of  them  to  elect  me,  among  whom,!  am 
proud  to  know  there  are  no  leaders  of  that  party!” 
In  the  event  of  his  election.  Parson  Brownlow 
promises  to  attend  to  the  business  affairs  of  his  con- 
stituents at  Washington,  without  fee  or  reward, 
deeming  $8  a day  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices in  that  matter,  as  wet!  as  for  his  public  duties. 
He  therefore  requests  “all  aged  men,  cripples  and 
idiots,  widows  and  orphans,  who  are  entitled  to  pen- 
sions, or  whose  fathers  and  husbands  w ere  entitled 
to  receive  them,”  to  meet  him  at  their  respective 
court  houses,  to  have  their  papers,  &c.  properly  ar 
ranged,  “before  he  goes  on  to  Washington.” 

The  respective  claims  arid  qualifications  of  his 
opponent  and  himself  are  briefly  but.  graphically 
-■ketched  by  Parson  Brow  nlow  in  the  following  pa 
ragraph: 

“Tiie  locofoco  candidate,  Mr.  Johnson,  hopes  to 
succeed  because  he  is  a Tailor,  bv  trade,  and  of 
humble  pretensions!  Why,  I ain  a House  Carpenter, 
and  served  a regular  apprenticeship  at  the  business, 
in  Western  Virginia,  and  am,  therefore,  entitled  to 
as  much  credit  for  taking  the  stand  I have  in  the 
world,  as  he  is!  True,  lie  can  urge  that  i am  a man 
of  more  consequence  in  the  world  than  he  is,  and 
that  1 am  more  extensively  know  n and  spoken  of, 
by  men  of  all  parties,  but  it  is  because  I am  a more 
meritorious  man,  and  more  worthy  of  public  conside- 
ration. And  as  proof  of  what  is  feared  the  people 
and  his  particular  friends 


racterized  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  Unwilling 
to  trespass  unnecessarily  upon  the  columns  of  your 
widely  circulated  and  valuable  paper,  I shall  of  ne- 
nessity  be  compelled  to  be  brief.  I shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  a mere  sketch  of  what  trans- 
pired 

This  body  of  fanatics  was  composed  of  about  se- 
venty-five members,  from  the  different  counties  in 
this  state,  but  principally  from  the  northern  section 
of  Illinois.  For  talent  they  were  below  mediocrity, 
arid  were  evidently  divided  into  two  parties,  who 
might  with  propriety  be  called  ultra  abolitionists, 
ami  tlie  conservatives.  The  former  were  led  by  the 
notoiious  Allen,  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  brother  of 
the  man  who  fell  a victim  to  his  own  rashness,  in 
this  city,  in  1837.  The  other  section  of  the  con- 
vention had  no  prominent  leader,  arising  doubtless, 
from  what  was  soon  ascertained  after  they  conven- 
ed, that  they  were  in  a powerless  minority.  Thus 
divided,  their  proceedings  were  not  marked  with  a 
great  deal  of  harmony,  and  the  principal  result  they 
seemed  to  have  achieved,  was  the  alienation  of  se- 
veral of  their  members  from  them. 

Among  the  resolutions  offered  was  one  by  a M r. 
Foster,  (if  1 mistake  not)  of  Bond  county,  to  this 
effect:  Resolved,  That  anti  slavery,  where  rightfully 
understood  and  properly  earned  out,  is  not  disorgan- 
izing to  either  church  or  state.  It  is  useless  to  arid  that 
this  proposition  emanated  from  that  branch  of  the 
convention  i denominated  conservatives,  its  fate  was 
soon  sealed.  The  Allen  and  Lovejoy  party  pounced 
upon  it  wiih  the  malignity  of  demons.  They  deni- 


are  now 

weary,  and  evidently  fear  the  result.  I will  give  led  the  truth  of  the  principles  asserted  in  the  resolu- 
them  trouble  before  the  first  of  August.”  : lion,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that  anti-slavery,  as  they 

Parson  Brownlow  promises  another  circular  in  j understood  il,  was  disorganizing  to  both  church  and 
m the  following  I about  three  weeks,  in  which  he  says  he  “he  will  ' state!  A majority  of  this  body  coincided  with  them, 
! make  the  fur  fly,  ar.d  the  wounded  pigions  flutter.”  ! and  the  resolution  was  voted  down  by  a decided 


“Fellow  citizens  I have  thought  for  several  years,  tin  the  mean  time  he  proposes  to  accompany  colonel  I vote.  Now,  this  single  act  ought  to  be  enough  to  ar- 
thal  public  opinion  would  have  to  fix  upon  me,  as  [ Foster,  the  whig  candidate  for  governor,  in  Ins  ap-  j rest  the  attention,  and  arouse  the  indignation  of  eve- 
the  onlv  man  to  revolutionize  this  district,  and  again  I pointments  through  the  district,  and  adds:  ! ry  patriot  and  Christian  in  the  land.  Of  itself  it 


restore  it  to  that  honor  and  dignity  it  has  forfeited, 
by  permitting  the  black  flag  of  locofocoism  to  wave 
in  triumph  over  it;  and  although  i have  never  com- 
plained, yet  I will  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  I con- 
sidered public  opinion  a little  loo  slow  in  its  move-  j 
iTicnts  towards  me.  But  better  late  lira#  r.,e v e I ! 1 


“If  any  have  doubts  as  to  the  great  importance  of  speaks  volumes,  and  is  an  unerring  index  to  the 
electing  me,  and  will  bo  out  on  those  occasions,  I whole  design  of  this  heterogeneous  compound  of 
" ill  remove  those  doubts,  by  a word  or  so  in  tlie  pri-  ; fanaticism,  delusion,  hypocrisy  and  wickedness.  1 
vale  circle,  i do  not  expect  to  speak  on  either  of  the  \ had  always  supposed  that  every  object  having  for  its 
occasions  I allude  to,  and  5 mention  my  purpose  to  ! attainment  the  good  and  well  being  of  any  portion 
be  present,  as  much  for  tiie  purpose  of  drawing  out  Iof  society,  was  founded  in  order  and  good  govern 
The  Parson  objects  to  tiie  present  mode  of  elec-  ■ crowds,  to  hear  tlie  candidates  for  governor,  as  to  j ment  and  effective  organization, 
tioneermg,  and  announces  his  determination  to  en-  let  the  good  people  know  that  I wish  to  see  them  j Tiie  cause  of  abolitionism,  it  appears,  though  pro- 

deavor  to  reform  it  altogether — and  gives  the  fol  once  more  in  the  flesh.  General  Jackson  was  wor-  fessing  to  be  actuated  by  Christian  benevolence,  and 

lowing  cogent  reasons  for  this  projected  revolution  | shipped  by  ins  friends — Davy  Crocket  was  looked  tlie  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  one  portion  of 
in  the  long  settled  habits  of  the  slumping  fraternity;  j upon  by  the  curious  with  astonishment — Mr.  Clay  j the  human  race,  unfurls  a different  standard.  They 
“Feilow  citizens — being  poor,  and  having  to  at- | was  followed  from  city  to  city  by  his  admirers — but  ' proclaim  in  the  defeat  of  the  above  resolution,  that 
tend  to  my  private  concerns  daily,  1 am  proud  to  learn  1 am  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  m the  estirna-  j the  very  object  of  their  association  is  to  disorganize 
that  you  "neither  expect  or  require  me  to  take  the  j Lon  of  men  of  all  parties!”  ! not  only  the  civil  but  ecclesiastical  government  of 

stump,  or  to  leave  home,  as  this  would  greatly  em-  And  you  certainly  are,  Parson,  “and  no  mistake.”  ! lhis  umon-  Tlieir  hoPes  °r  success  are  blsed  en‘ 

barrass  and  derange  my  business.  There  is  really  | AVe  confess,  however,  that,  whig  as  you'  are  we  i t',re,y  upon  the  destruction  of  all  church  orgamza- 

’ J ’ tion,  and  all  civil  government.  Judge  them  out  of 

their  mouths,  and  tell  me  whether  either  the  press 
or  the  people  should  remain  silent  or  inattentive  ob- 


no  call  for  speeches,  or  personal  electioneering  on  | ral()er  wish,  seeing  tiie  locos  will  have  so  large  a 
iris'  part,  as  1 am  known  to  ail  entitled  to  vote.  My  majority  iri  the  next  house  of  representatives,  and  that 
abilities  will  not  be  disputed,  my  personal  appears, nee  ! one  vote  will  be  a matter  of  small  consequence,  that 
is  fair,  and  my  manners  hard  to  beat!  In  a word,  if!  Andy  Johnson  may  beat  you!  For  you  announce 
elected,  as  I certainly  ought  to  be,  1 promise  to  intro- ! very  injudiciously,  Parson, 'that  if  elected,  you  will 


duce  a new  state  of  tilings  entirely,  into  the  Ameri 
can  house  of  representatives.  I will  not  remain 

“little  and  unknown”  there,  as  my  “illustrious  pre-  location  in  an  obscure  country  village,  you  have 
decessors”  have  done,  hut  I will  create  a -lurm  there  ! achieved  such  remarkable  distinction?  Stick  to  your 

long  to  be  remembered!  ....  I types,  parson.  You  may  be  overshadowed  in  con- 

“Again:  1 wish  to  leforrn  this  district  in  refer-  gress;  but  as  an  editor,  “none  but  yourself  can  be 
ence  to  electioneering.  There  is  no  sense  in  calling  y0ur  parallel!”  [Lynchburg  Virginian. 

the  people  out  from  their  harvesting  arid  their  woik,  j 

to  iiear  so  many  long  and  uninteresting  speeches  — I 

Let  the  candidates  write  out  their  opinions  in  circu-  THE  ABOLITION  CONVEN  HON  AT  ALTON. 

lur  form,  3i)d  send  l lie  nr  among  the  peopie,  u ho  can  j — . — 

read  them  at  their  leasure,  of  mornings  and  even-  | The  Si.  Louis  Republican  of  2J  July  says;  “We 
ings.  But  tins  is  expensive  to  tiie  candidate,  and  this  j publish  to-day  a communication  from  a highly  res 
is  the  reason  why  they  preler  riding  about,  and  i pectable  and  reliable  source,  concerning  the  pro- 
spunging,  eating  the  best,  and  feeding  their  horses  ceedings  and  views  of  this  body,  which  we  com- 
upon  oilier  people’s  grain,  1 shall  tie  out  again  in  a j mend  to  Ihe  attention  of  every  reader,  and  especially 
lew  weeks  more,  with  another  circular  setliqg  forth  j to  those  who  may  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
my  principles.  Meanwhile  1 will  remain  at  home,  j motives  and  purposes  of  the  leaders  in  that  state, 
at  work,  eating  my  own  bread  and  merit,  as  ail  ge-  j The  account  of  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  go, 

nuine  republicans  should  do!”  j show  a state  of  feeling  which  will  astound  every  ho- 

The  Parson  then  draws  an  ingenious  distinction  be-  ! nest  thinking  man,  yet,  we  assure  the  reader,  there 
tween  the  “locofocos”  and  the  “deinocrats”^-and  J is  no  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  The  destruc- 
stales  in  pretty  plain  language,  as  is  iiis  wont,  why  1 tion  of  religion  is  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at — Ihe 
he  does  not  either  wish  or  expect  the  support  of  the  j desecration  of  the  Sabbath  to  stealing  and  robbing, 
lormer,  although  he  is  not  at  ai!  unwilling  that  the  : is  not  only  justified,  but  glorified  ih — the  disregard 
votes  of  the  latter  shall  he  recorded  in  his  favor:  j of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  states  insisted  on  up- 

“There  being  a stout  majority  of  locofocos  and  ! proved.  When  these  tilings  are  known  to  be  the 
democrats  in  this  district,  wiio  usually  vote  together,  j purpose  and  principles  of  the  leaders,  can  any  lio- 
it  is  evident  that  I cannot  be  elected  without  a pot-  | nest  man  or  good  Christian  claim  fellowship  with 
tiori  oi  tlieir  votes.  1 have  said  so  mticli  about  the  | them?” 

stealing  and  other  villainies  of  the  locofocos — all  of  Tiie  Alton  paper,  having  from  circumstances  be 
which  was  true — that  1 cannot  expect,  as  indeed  1 ;yond  its  control,  failed  to  give  to  the  public  the  pro- 
do-not  desire,  the  votes  of  that  class  of  rny  fellow  j ceed ings  of  the  late  abolition  convention  held  in 


servers  of  tlieir  proceedings  in  our  midst? 

Another  subject  < f discussion  and  controversy  be- 
abandon  your  editorial  chair  forever.  How^can  you  ! |”re  l,b*s  body  °/  Christians!  was,  whether  they  were 
he  spared  from  a position,  in  which,  in  despite  your  j»shfle|f  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape  from  their  mas- 
ters. The  conscrv atii  e9  insisted  that  they  should 
only  aid  them  after  their  escape,  and  the  slave  had 
reached  tlie  shores  of  a free  states.  Tlie  Allen  and 
Lovejoy  parly  hooted  at  tlie  idea,  assumed  the  ground 
that  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  aid  litem  to  escape  in  the 
first  instance,  and  as  thechairman  of  the  convention 
exclaimed,  clapping  bis  bands  together,  “Iglory  in 
it .”  Yes,  the  avowed  sentiment  of  the  majority 
was,  that  it  was  a part  ol  their  duty,  and  they  'glo- 
ried in  if,”  to  aid  the  slave  to  escape  from  its  master 
in  the  first  instance.  This,  principle,  then,  so  far  as 
the  Illinois  abolitionists  are  concerned,  lias  been 
settled  by  them  in  convention.  Let  not  the  citizens 
of  your  state  be  deceived  longer  as  to  the  designs  of 
these  men. 

A further  question  arose  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  tlieir  proceedings,  that  ought  to  be  notic- 
ed. It  was  tiiis,  whether  t hey  were  justified  in  aid- 
ing the  escape  of  slaves  on  the  Sabbath.  Tiie  ma- 
jority decided  the t they  were.  That  inasmuch  as 
our  Saviour  approved  of  dragging  the  ass  out  ol  the 
pit  on  the  Sabbath,  it  was  an  example  they  were 
justified  in  following,  by  enticing  away  the  property 
of  another,  and  depriving  h:s  owner  ot  what  the 
constitution  and  laws  proclaim  is  his,  on  the  same, 
day.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  the  “seventh  day” 
which  vve  are  commanded  “to  keep  holy”  is  to  be 
desecrated  by  this  unprincipled  faction,  upon  whose. 
black  banner  is  inscribed  "Disorganization  to  both 
church  and  stale.'” 

There  are  other  portions  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  body  that  1 design  to  notice,  but  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  desist  until  their  official  proceeding-,  are 


citizens.  If  elected  by  their  voles,  they  might  con-  j this  city;  and  regarding  the  operations  of  this  i'ac- 

sider  me  under  obligations  to  favor  their  grneral  |tt°n  as  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  well  being  of  r 

roguery,  which,  as  an  honest  whig,  1 can  never  do.  t society,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  letter  i published,  but  which  thus  far  have  been  withheld,  so 
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The  result  of  experiments  so  far  marie  by  otir  go- 
verrirn-nt.  in  constructing  a steam  navv,  havener 
tainly  not  been  c a leu  later'  to  inspire  mm-lt  confidence 
in  that  arm  of  defence  From  the  first  attempt,  in 
constructing  the  old  Fulton,  which  we  believe  wac 
abandoned  without  ever  making  an  experimental 


trip, — to  the  celebrated  competition  between  the  ta- 
nnins steamers  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  in  which 


far  as  my  observation  extends,  fro  m the  public  eye. 

I hare  fids  within  mv  knowledge,  that  can  leave  no 
dount  upon  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  stability 
of  our  government,  the  perpetuity  of  nur  free  in- 
stitutions, the  peace  arid  wellbeing  of  society,  and 
ttie  sacred  cause  of  religion  imperiously  require 
that  the  progress  of  this  faction  shou!d  be  cheeked. 

This  l believe,  can  he  accomplished  by  aserrtaining 

with  accuracy  their  movements,  and  then  learle-ssiy  itlie  rival  science  o(  New  Y a k-and  Philadelphia  weu 
exposing  them.  This  done,  in  my  judgment,  a vir-  I enlisted,  down,  we  had  like  to  have  said,  to  the 
tuous  and  law  abiding  community  will,  from  one  j Princeton, — but  she  is  yet  in  the  - tide  of  ex- 
section  of  the  union  to  the  other,  place  the  seal  ol  j periment,”  and  must  be  allowed  .a  fair  chance  to  es- 
condemnation  upon  their  acts  and  their  designs.  The  ■ tahlish  her  success, — but  at  ail  events,  down  to  the 
very  convention  of  which  1 have  been  speaking  iron  steamer  Spencer,  just  built  arid  fitted  out  from 
slto 'Vs  that  there  are  some  among  them  who,  though  the  port  ot  New  \ork,  and  the  ,/oftn  Bibb,  jus,  >t.ai  t 
misguided,  are  actuated  by  good  motives.  All  such  i ed  from  the  sea  port  ol  Marietta,  we  have  anything 
can  be  pi  , eked  as  “brands  from  the  burning”  by  but  satisfactory  results.  The  latter,  before  she  leaves 

design  in  the  river  of  her  birth  springs  aleak,  so  formidably,  following  article,  wilt  an  >rd  a hint  ol  how  things 
that  she  bad  to  grounded.  stand  on  that  subject  across  the  wjter: 

Of  the  Spencer,  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  says:  ; The  London  Manning  Herald,  of  the  16th  June, 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  vessel  started  from  ; thus  discourses  on  the  subject:  “There  is  on  greater 


our  frigates  and  sloops-of-war  d id  iri  the  last  bout  we 
had  with  tfie  Europeans. 

The  preliminary  requisites  for  constructing  efficient 
■ learners,  of  whatever  dimension,  may  be  found 
want  ing  for  the  occasion; — adequate  materials  w lie- 
the.r  of  wood  or  iron. — m.rui.f icl  ries,  capable  of 
making  the  machinery, — access  to  d pot;  of  fuel, — 
these  are  objects  for  the  immediate  attention  of  go- 
vern limits 

Meantime,  let  the  gallant  sailing  navy  of  this 
country  lose  none  of  its  interest  in  public  estima- 
tion. Everything  as  to  the  competition  of  steamer-, 
with  sailing  vessels,  in  actual  war.  has  vet  lobe 
learned.  Nut  one  action  between  them  has  ever  yet 
occurred. 

The  subject  is  fertile,  ol  matters  for  reflection; 
without  room  for  further  remarks  of  our  own,  the 


throughout  the  land. 

With  your  permission,  therefore,  1 will  at  no  dis 
lant  day  trouble  you  again  on  this  subject. 

AN  ALTON  IAN. 

Silo n,  July  1.  1815. 


stripping  the  veil  from  the  leaders,  whose 
my  opinion,  is  an  unholy  political  ambition;  an  am 
bition  they  willingly  would  gratify  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  white  po- 
pulation in  the  slave  states,  the  dismemberment  of  , New  York,  a week  or  ( wo  since,  hound  to  Gaivtk-  ] public  iiuisajice  than  an  alarmist  who  has  credit  for 
our  union,  and  the  union  of  the  Christian  church  1 t-m,  Texas,  and  was  obliged  to  return,  in  consequence  | some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  lie  dilates, 

j of  leaking  badly.  She  is  now  upon  thp  marine  rail-  and  whose  mischievous  propensities  claim  to  be  ex- 
j way  at  the  dry  dock,  New  York,  undergoing  repairs.  | ercLed  will)  the  lie -t  possible  attention.  Such  a man 

i We  learn  from  a gentleman  attached  to  tier,  whose  j is  never  without  a raw-hcad-and-bloody-bones  of  bis 

! politeness  will  be  remembered  with  pleasme,  that  j own  creation,  ani  having  been  frightened  by  it  him 

; she  will  never  plough  the  ocean  again,  being  an  un-  t self,  would  fain  induce  bis  neighbors  t j pay  Hie  cora- 

I safe  vessel  in  her  present  condition. and  totally  unfit  to  : pliment  to  his  sagacity  of  being  frightened  bv  it  also. 

I navigaie  the  sea  where  there  is  any  heavy  swell.  Her  | The  pocket  bugbear  of  the  galiaril  member  for  Mary- 

STEAM  N.VA  I’-S  NATIAA’AL  DEFENCE*  heel  does  riot  possess  sufficient  strength,  and  in  pilch-  leborie,  produced  by  him  on  every  favorable  oppor- 

: : jnp  g.1(]  rolling  upon  the  turbulent  waves,  it  springs,  j tunity,  is  the  fear  that  unless  we  forthwith  expend 

Ever  since  the  day  we  found  out  that  we  were  so  I and  opens  her  iron  seam-,  letting  in  more  water  than  ' some  25,000;000t.  sterling  in  constructing  harbors  of 

confoundedly  bit  by  Jefferson’s  plausible  theories  in  ' the  pumps  can  free.  It  will  require  a large  sum  of  refuge  and  repairing  the  defences  of  our  naval  ports, 
favor  of  gun  boats,  for  national  defence,  which,  be-  money,  to  put  her  in  a condition  to  navigate  the  England  must  look  for  such  a series  of  disasters  by 
ing  a zealous  partisan  of  that  eminent  statesman,  we  | ocean.  The  government  has  ordered  her  to  remain  laud  and  sea  as  no  wisdom  or  energy  can  ever  be  e.x- 
adopted  and  maintained  conscientiously,  and  were  not  ' on  the  New  York  station,  and  all  her  cruising  here  peeled  to  retrieve.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
effectually  cured  of,  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of ! after  will  be  confined  to  Now  York  bay  and  harbor,  1 this  comfortable  conclusion,  Sir  Charles  Napier  sets 

seeing  Commodore  Barney  with  the  whole  Cnesa-  j and  like  the  old  steamer  Fulton,  she  is  as  bad  as  con- j to  work  to  exaggerate  the  naval  strength  of  our 

peake  squadron  of  them  blockaded  in  St.  Leonard’s  ' denmed.  Her  Loper  propellers,  which  were  put  on  neighbors  in  the  precise  ratio  in  which  be  deprcci- 
creek  by  a single  British  frigate,  and  afterwards  j to  her  in  this  city,  have  fully  answered  every  expec-  ate*  that  of-  Great  Britain.  Nay,  that  they  may  be 
heard  the.  report  made  by  blowing  up  the  last  of 1 tation,  hut  her  engine  is  said  to  he  faulty.”  duly  prepared  to  profit  by  the  weakness  on  which  he 

them  bv  their  own  officers,  to  prevent  their  falling  The  last  achievement  of  British  science  in  steam  1 expatiates,  he  av  ails  himself  of  his  experience  in  the 
into  the  enemy’s  hands  as  they  chased  them  up  the  naval  architecture,  we  find  an  account  of  in  the  ' art.  of  naval  warfare  to  instruct  them  as  to  vvhere  and  in 

Faluxenl  river, ever  since  taking  home  that  lesson,  i Quebec  Mercury,  of  526 1 It  of  June,  as  follows:  j what  our  coasts  are  most  defenceless,  and  how  they 

we  have  been  scrupulous  about  adopting  new  and  j “Canadian  iron  steamer.  The  iron  vessel  Q.  E D may  be  most  readily  invaded.  To  judge  from  bis 
untriel  expedients  as  a substitute  for  the  gallant  | so  long  expected,  eaine  into  port  yesterday  , and  left  sketch  of  the  condition  to  which  England  is  reduced, 
sloops-of-war,  frigates,  and  ships  of  the  line,  which  so  j for  Montreal  early  this  morning.  She  is  a curiosity,  there  is  hardly  a point  on  her  shores  at  which  foreign 
many  centuries  have  been  occupied  in  maturing,  and  ' and  we  are  told  was  built  for  one  of  our  admirals,  troops  might  not  be  disembarked  ari  i the  work  of  de- 
which  have  been  recognized  as  “the  wooden  walls  of  j whose  coal  of  arms,  is  emblazoned  on  her  stern — siruetion  consummated,  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
Old  England,”  ever  since  that  nation  snatched  the  | She  has  to  make  two  trips  to  this  country  before  ' land  could  know  anything  of  the  matter.  He  ulLri- 
trident  of  Neptune  from  the  Dutch.  I purchase  by  the  officer  for  whom  she  was  construct-  bules  this  marvellous  [evolution  in  our  nautical  post- 

That  steamers  are  destined  to  rival,  if  not  to  su  j ■ She Ms  a double  vessel!  that  is  to  say,  her  hull,  the  power  of  steam,  of  which  be  speaks  as 

percede  sailing  ships  of  the  navy,  seems  to  be  adopt-  18  double,  so  that  .1  the  external  surface  be  ■ though  ,t  had  been  discovered  and  appropriate,!  by 

ed  a- a kind  of  “fixed  fact.”  in  the  opinions  of  the  broken,  the  inner  shell  prevents  the  ingress  o,  water.  ; one  nation  a one.  After  a ridieuiou-ly  exaggerated 
governments  and  people  of  all  maritime  nations— ! Sh,e  ,s  hUed  w.th  a screw  which  is  made  use  o m account  of  the  steam  navy  of  France-an  account 
Since  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  each  0f  | calm  weather  op  aga.nst  adverse  winds;  the  boilers  j which  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  very  a, Hhont.es  to 
them  has  been  occupied  in  preparing  its  quota  of  are  beneath  the  chie.  can, „ and  t.ie  niizenniast,  ol  which  he  professes  to  ref.  r lor  it -he  proceeds,  to 
war  steamers,  to  be  ready  for  another  pass  It  arms,  ! 18  the  fur,nel  ,h™Sa  wh,ch  sra1oke  from  | d.-ph.re  'he  unhappy  condition  to  which  Bus  country 

whenever  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  shall  , the  ‘ur"ace8  escaPe8-  1 lle  8lt!ve  »n  tbe  eali",  emits  would  be  reduced  should  it  please  the  l reach  to  in- 

• . ,, „ j i,„n  I its  smoke  through  the  same  channel.  An  iron  par- : vade  its  coasts.  JNay,  he  is  even  obliging  enough  to 

again  be  thrown  open,  and  madmen  shall  1...  r ..  . , , . . . . 1 , ,,  ", 

° , i tition,  from  the  deck  to  the  keel,  about  midships,  se-  : tell  them  how  the  thing  may  be  most  easily  manag- 

‘ Cry ‘havock:’  i ....  I ...  ...  j: ' -m,.  i...  v... i r 

And  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.’’ 


i parales  her,  as  it  were,  in  twain.  Notwithstanding  ed.  The  instructions  he  has  prepared  are  in  suh- 
j her  many  advantages  over  ordinary  ships,  she  has  stance  as  follows: — They  are  to  freight  such  vessels 
Though  we  have  watched  the  achievements  of  j made  but  a sorry  trip  of  it,  having  been  out  53  day's!  as  the  Gotner  with  a large  army,  which  lliey  may 
steam  with  the  deepest  interest,  ever  since  it  has  I \ vessel  sailed  fifteen  da  ys  subsequent  to  her  depar-  ; thus  transport,  nemine  conlradicenle,  without  difficuli  v, 
beep  applied  to  purposes  ot  navigation,  and  have  no  : (ure  was  fj rst  in  at  Q lebec.”  to  all  our  ports  in  succession.  To  enable  them  to 

doubt  of  its  becoming  a powerlul  auxiliary  in  future  | (t  Would  be  satislaelorv  to  the  public  to  have  an  accomplish  this  he  is  compelled  to  assume  that  lliey 
wars,  yet  the  tael  that  all  as  yet  is  theory,  upon  the  , account  made  out,  from  official  authority,  of  the  ac-  j possess  a steam  navy  of  above  18,UUl)  horse  power, 
subject,  continually  recurs  and  reminds  us  ot  the  uri-  | tua  1 cost  of  the  several  experiments  in  this  direction.  ; and  that  their  trans-Atlantic  packets  are  adapted  for 
certainties  incident  to  such  theories,  which  nothing  j An  account  is  kept  at  the  proper  office,  no  doubt,  of  I war  steamers.  Presuming  them  to  be  thus  provided, 
but  experiment, — nay,  not  experiment  only,  but  actu-  l expenditures  upon  every  separate  vessel  in  the  ser- j they  are  next  enlightened  as  to  the  order  in  which’ 
si  operation,  will  be  sufficient  to  remove.  As  yet,  j vice,  from  l fie  time  the  ax  is  put  into  her  fir-t  tim-  I the  work  of  demolition  should  proceed.  Jn  F.il- 


n it  one  naval  action  has  occurred,  either  between 
steamers  and  sailing  ships,  or  between  steamers  and 
steamers, — and  hardly  a lair  fight  bet  ween  steamers 
and  shore  batteries.*  Mach  is  yet  tu  be  learned,  in  re- 
lation to  filling  steamers  for  efficient  service  in  bat- 
tle. The  debates,  recently  perused,  which  occurred 
in  the  British  parliament,  upon  their  navy  ap- 
propriation bill,  convince  us,  that  like  the  experi- 
ments of  our  own  government  in  constructing  stea 
mers  for  naval  purposes,  they  too  have  had  their  fin- 
gers bit  with  many  a plausible  and  expensive  project, 
which  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a total  failure  — 
Tuat  all  the  vast  steaming  armaments  which  both 
France  and  England  have  now  alloat,  will  lie  found 
in  a very  few  years,  to  be  so  far  behind  the  progress 
of  science  in  sLeam  maritime  armaments,  as  to  be 
thrown  entirely  out  of  service,  a-  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors ha- e already  been,  even  without  the  test 
of  actual  war,  is  exceedingly  probable.  Hence  we 
have  regarded  with  decided  approoation  the  cautious, 
measured  tread,  of  our  congress  in  authorizing  ex 
peiiditures  in  tins  department  ol  naval  architecture. 


* file  slight  ac  ioii  in  which  a portion  of  the  Texan 
navy  was  engaged  with  the  Mexican  war  steamer  o i the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  the  first  winch  has  yet  occurred,  Can 
scarcely  be  assumed  ns  affording  a criterion  lor  deter- 
mining their  relative  powers. 


her.  until  the  vessel  ceases  to  belong  to  the  navy, — I mouth  there  would,  he  assures  them,  be  little  or  no 
The  number  and  force  of  steamers,  w lien  eaefi  one  obstruction  to  their  enterprise.  “The  works  are  in- 
was  built,  cost  of  building,  cost  of  sailing,  where  ! significant  and  ate  crumbling  to  alums,  and  the  gun 
and  how  altered  or  repaired,  cost  of  each  alteration  ' carriages  are  rotting  as  they  lie  in  the  lurliti.-aiKui,.’ 


or  refitting,  number  of  trips  each  has  respectfully 
maiie  in  service,  and  length  of  lime  occupied  there- 
in;— total  cost,  the  number  and  efficiency  of  stea- 
mers now  in  service, — in  short,  a report  that  would 
review  the  cost  of  education  in  this  science,  so 
far,  and  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  learned,  as 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  steam  navy  now  afloat. 

Our  government  will  be  found  to  have  acied  in  re- 
lation to  a steam  navy,  with  something  of  the  same 
precaution  which  has  been  wisely  observed  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  relation  to  Atlantic  mercan- 
tile steamers.  American  ingenuity  and  enlerprize 
has  gone  ahead  in  pioneering  for  all  ihe  world  in 
stea  in  navigation.  In  every  in-tance  the  practicability 
of  the  thing  has  been  demonstrated  by  Americans 
who  have  then  left  it  for  others  to  go  un,  and  he  ai 
ihe  expense  of  making  those,  progressive  improve 
uients,  every  one  of  whi  -li  i.-  expensive,  and  often 
ruinous  to  the  undertakers.  When  they  have  p-iin 
for  an  education  and  reached  something  approach 
ing  tow,  rds  perfection,  lliey  will  be  apt  to  find  Yan- 
kee ingenuuy  going  a little  ahead  of  their  very  Iasi 
improvement,  and  ready  to  contest  fur  Ihe  prize  as 


He  reminds  them  that  tins  would  ue  the  best  point 
at  vvlucli  to  commence  their  operations,  because  it 
is  situated  within  100  miles  of  their  great  naval  de- 
pot, and  that  “it  is  quite  possible  mat  Falmouth 
might  be  surprised  in  us  present  defenceless  slate 
from  that  port,  and  every  vessel  in  Us  harbor  de- 
stroyed or  captured  by  4000  or  5000  troops;”  this 
done,  the  invading  force  might  lli  u “move  on  to 
Devonport,  arid  burn  ail  the  stops  in  the  Sound  and 
harbor.”  Portsmouth  has  to  oe  sure  a strong  batte- 
ry with  14  guns,  but  “a  landing  on  me  beach,  winch 
is  flat,,  might  easily  be  effected,  and  thus  the  rum  of 
our  greatest  naval  depot  achieved.”  As  fur  Pem- 
broke, it  is,  lie  suggests,  in  so  defenceless  a slate, 

■ having  only  a battery  ol  23  guns,  inouule  l consider- 
ably higher  up  than  the  dockyard,”  that  nothing  could 
ae  easier  than  the  destruction,  not  only  of  ils  large 
naval  depot,  but  of  the  ships  built  or  bunding  in  iu 
loekyuru  and  port.  Sfieerness  might,  lie  admits, 
prove  an  ugly  customer,  on  account  ol  the  reticulat- 
ed shoals  in  its  vicinity;  but  lie  does  nut  doubt  that 
that  which  Englidi  naval  officers,  well  acquainted 
with  its  navigation,  cannot  achieve  without  bum- 
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would  be  readily  accomplished  by  French  shill  and 
enterprise!  Ireland  might  be  successfully  invaded 
because,  we  suppose,  a former  attempt  to  invade  it 
failed  most  miserably. 

After  travelling  round  the  coast  from  Dartmouth 
to  the  Humber,  and  denouncing  the  harbors  in  St. 
George's  channel  as  "useless  and  defenceless,”  the. 
gallant  commodore  winds  up  his  lachrymose  account 
of  England’s  disabilities  by  declaring  that  Liverpool 
is  the  only  port  really  safe  from  its  position.  Such 
is  the  sort  of  discussion  which  Lord  Palmerston  has 
declared  to  be  “proper  and  useful,”  and  perfectly 
harmless,  because  the  facts  are  already  well  known 
in  France;  the  excuse  of  sir  Charles  Napier  for  their 
enumeration  being  that  the  people  of  England  know 
nothing  at  all  about  them.  So  much  for  the  worthy 
commodore’s  apprehensions;  and  now  for  the  facts 
in  which  they  profess  to  have  originated.  The  last 
official  returns  of  the  steam  navy  of  France,  instead 
of  yielding  a total  of  war  steamers  of  upwards  of 
18,000  horse  power,  do  not  comprise  more  than  74 
vessels  of  13,450  horse  power.  For  example: — 

FRENCH  STEAM  NAVY. 

Steamers  afloat. 


4 frigates,  1 of  540 

Horse,  power. 
540 

3 of  453 

1353 

8 corvettes,  1 of  320 

320 

7 of  220  . 

1543 

41  of  160  horse  power  and  under, 
which,  taking  them  all  at  100,  is 
giving  a balance  in  their  favor, 


O O •••  ) 

makes  .... 

. 4100 



— 

53  total  afloat 

7850 

Steamers  building. 

No. 

Horse  power. 

3 frigates,  11  24th s built,  1 of  640 

640 

1 of  540 

540 

1 of  410 

440 

10  corvettes,  5-24:hs  built,  5 of  320 

1600 

5 of  220 

1100 

8 1 24ths  built,  of  160 

1280 

21  Total  building 

5600 

But  supposing  that  we  add  !0,000  horse  power  to 
this  total  fur  French  traris- Atlantic  packets,  the 
amount  of  horse  power  will  not  then  exceed  23,450. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  mat  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  one  ol  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  authorities, 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  last-mentioned  steam  ves- 
sels are  not  adapted  for  war  steamers,  and  cannot 
be  rendered  efficient  for  such  a purpose.  As  lor  the 
Corner,  of  which  Sir  Charles  speaks  so  enthusiasti- 
cally, lie  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing considerably  larger  than  the  Terrible,  she  is  of 
smaller  dimensions  and  mounts  guns  of  very  infe- 
rior weight;  and  that  her  burden,  instead  ol  being 
2,300  tons,  cannot  exceed  1 500,  whereas  that  of  the 
Terrible  exceeds  1.8J0-  Her  engines  are,  moreover, 
of  a very  inferior  class,  yielding  a propelling  power 
of  not  more  than  450  horses;  the  engines  ol  Mr. 
Lang’s  fine  vessel  being  of  300  horse  power.  We 
mention  these  discrepancise  as  samples  of  the  gross 
misstatements  with  which  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  la- 
chrymose exposition  abounds. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the 
slate  of  the  British  navy  was  as  follows: 


In  commission  ....  140 

In  ordinary,  advance,  & ready  for  commission  43 
In  ordinary,  in  good  condition  . . 108 

Building  .....  52 

Total  . . . 352 

Steamers. 

In  commission  ...  84 

In  ordinary  ....  23 

Building  and  ordered  to  be  built  . . 20 

127 

Horse  power  afloat  . . . 204)00 

Building  .....  10,000 


Total  30  000 


Since  that  period  a great  many  more  steamer? 
have  been  ord.  red,  of.  above  4,500  horse  power; 
making  a total,  as  we  have  before  stated,  of  140 
steamers  and  above  34  500  horse  power. 

With  regard  to  Hie  lui  utications  at  several  of  our 
seaports,  Sir  Charles  Napier  knows  full  well  that 
many  of  the  deficiencies  to  which  he  alludes  in  so 
exaggerated  a tone  have  either  been  removed. or  are 
in  course  of  removal,  and  that  further  reparations 
are  m progress.  With  respect  to  the  more  exten- 
sive works  to  which  lie  refers,  he  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  their  cost  would  amount  to  a sum  vastly 
larger  than  the  government  would  be  justified  in 
devoting  to  such  a purpose  at  the  present  moment.” 
Sir  G.  Cockburn,  during  the  debate  in  the  house 
commons  above  alluded  to,  said: — 


“Wi'h  respect  lo  Ihe  position  of  the  machinery  in 
steam  vessels,  the  admiralty  were  taking  care  that  in 
all  vessels  for  the  future  the  machinery  would  he 
placed  as  low  as  possible  in  the  hull,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  that  respect  our  steam-hips 
would  be  as  good  as  any  France  possessed.  The  expo- 
sure of  their  machinery  to  shots  was  one  to  which 
all  steam  vessels  had  been  hitherto  liable,  and  they 
were  endeavoring  to  remedy  it  as  far  as  they  could. 
He  hoped  also  to  have  those  ships  propelled  by  the 
screw  instead  of  by  the  paddle.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
had  but  recently  adopted  the  Archimedean  screw 
for  ihe  propulsion  of  ships,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  eventually  supersede  all  other  methods. — 
[Hear,  hear]  Tiien,  if  that  were  the  case,  and  if 
these  improvements  were  continually  in  progress,  it 
would  be  Ihe  height  of  imprudence  to  go  on  building 
ships  to  any  great  extent.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  believed 
that  our  navy  was  in  a most  efficient  state,  and  fit  to 
go  to  war  with  any  foreign  power.  There  were  not 
only  the  104  steam  vessels  in  her  majesty’s  navy, 
but  there  was  also  our  vast  merchant  steam  navy — 
with  these,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  might  defy  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Somers,  another  member,  said: — 

"At  this  moment  we  are  in  possession  of  a fleet 
of  upwards  ol'  1 04  sail  of  steam  vessels,  out  of  which 
number  there  are  24  from  1,003  to  1,800  tons  bur- 
den. [Cheers.]  All  those  which  are  of  1,830  tons 
are  capable  of  carrying  their  stern  guns  on  the  main 
deck.” 

Defence  of  lakes.  So  far  as  international  trade 
and  the  commerce  of  the  lake  region  can  be  pro- 
moted by  constructions,  even  of  the  first  magnitude 
of  internal  improvements,  it  is  no  doubt,  the  interest 
of  ihe  people,  and  should  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
government  to  progress  with  them  with  all  their  en- 
ergies. Whatever  is  effected  in  this  way,  inciden- 
tally contributes  to  the  public  defence,  and  that  ob- 
ject should  be  duly  estimated.  But  most  of  what  is 
now  publishing  in  relation  to  “defence  of  the  lakes,” 
strikes  us  to  be  just  about  as  much  in  place,  as  long 
arguments  would  be  about  reconstructing  Fort  Ti 
conderoga , Fort  Cumberland,  or  Fort  Pill.  Have  the 
writers  of  the  essays  alluded  to  ever  contemplated  the 
difference  in  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment,  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  war,  or  of  the  preceding  war  of  the  re.yo- 
iution?  Is  it  fair  to  presume,  that  in  the  event  of 
another  war  taking  place  with  England,  the  United 
States  would  not  see  the  policy  of  moving  at  once 
with  an  overwhelming  force  upon  the  British  points 
upon  this  continent,  which  give  them  their  only  ac- 
cess to  the  whole  of  their  Canadas?  Compare  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States  lake  frontier 
with  the  wilderness  which  stretched  along  there  in 
1814,  in  which  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  were  prowl- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles,  of  whose  services  the 
British  commanders  knew  so  well  how  lo  avail. — 
Weigh  the  facilities  with  which  forces  from  the  re- 
motest slate  ol  our  Union  could  now  he  moved  to 
any  given  spot  upon  the  lakes  or  the  St.  Lawrence 
frontier,  with  the  task  it  was  to  move  a force  to  our 
own  frontier  in  the  laie  war.  and  see  how  these  sums 
will  work;  or  at  least  how  they  might  be  worked? 

In  the  course  of  a report  made  to  congress  in  the 
last  session,  by  Mr.  MoClernand,  in  which  he  urged 
tiiat  an  additional  quantity  of  land  be  granted  to  the 
slate  of  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal,  he  made  an  interesting 
statement  in  relation  to  the  territorial  and  maritime 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  — 
After  alluding  the  character  and  extent  ol  the  Bn 
ti.-h  empire,  and  the  influence  of  her  navy,  Mr.  Mc- 
C.  proceeded  to  remark  that — 

"A  few  years  ago,  the  British  navy  was  estimated 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
ninety-six  frigates,  five  hundred  and  forty  sloops, 
Sec.,  and  seventy-six  armed  steamers.  Il  is  now  still 
larger.  Her  posses-ions  in  the  West  Indies,  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  number 
a group  of  twelve  or  more  islands;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  superiority  of  tier  navy  gives  her  almost  an 
absolute  control  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New 
Orleans  lo  Eastport,  in  Maine.  In  addition,  what 
now  are  her  possessions  on  the  North  American  con- 
lineni?  and  what  their  geographical  reflation  to  the 
United  States?  They  consist  of  eight  provinces,  es 
Unrated  to  contain  2, 803.333  square  miles,  arid  two 
millions  of  subjects.  Tne  area  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  Slates,  including  Texas  and  Oregon  is 
estimated  to  contain  only  2,318  330  square  miles, 
arid  a population  of  nineteen  millions— snowing  an 
excess  of  482,333  square  miles  in  favor  of  the  form- 
er over  the  latter,  Texas  included. 

“Two  of  these  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, are  coterminous  with  tire  northwestern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin  inclusive,  This  extensive  fron- 


tier has  been  fortified  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a cor- 
don of  military  posts,  extending  nearly  its  whole 
length:  and  canals  of  the  largest  size  have  b:en  cut, 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
northwestern  lakes — thus  opening  and  exposing  our 
whole  lake  coast,  for  a distance  of  5 033  miles,  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  land  and  naval  armaments  of  G. 
Britain  in  that  quarter.  The  fatal  consequences  of 
such  a state  of  things,  in  case  of  another  war,  may 
be  judged  of  from  (hose  of  the  last  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  prosecuted  under  much  more  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  on  her  part  than  now  exist. 

“Every  patriot  would  strive  to  avert  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  tragic  scenes  brought  home  to  painful 
reality  in  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  Os- 
wego, in  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  the  conquest  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan  by  Brock,  and  the  reduction 
of  Chicago;  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  policy  of  our  powerful  neighbor,  by  establish- 
ing a similar  system  of  forts  and  canals;  by  provid- 
ing armories  and  naval  depots  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, as  well  as  on  the  eastern  seaboard;  and  by  open- 
ing channels  for  the  transportation  of  men  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  from  the  unexposed  to  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  country.  In  this  view,  the  contem- 
plated canal,  the  armory  at  Fort  Massac,  in  Illinois, 
and  Ihe  naval  depot  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  are 
objects  of  the  highest  importance.” 


THE  MEXICAN  INDEMNITY. 


LETTER  TROM  MR  SHANNON,  LATE  MINISTER  TO  MEX- 
ICO, TO  THE  HON  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  July  2,  1845. 

Sir:  Since  my  arrival  in  the  United  Slates,  I have 
noticed  that  at  least  a portion  of  Ihe  public  are  la- 
boring under  incorrect  views  with  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fourth  and  fifth  instalments  due  our  ci- 
tizens from  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  the  31st  of 
January,  1843;  and  also  that  some  unjust  reflections 
have  been  cast  upon  me,  as  well  as  others,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  business  had  been 
transacted.  I deem  it  not  out  of  place  for  me  lo 
communicate  to  you  the.  facts  in  relation  to  the  two 
instalments  in  question,  so  far  as  they  are  within  my 
knowledge,  with  the  view  not  only  of  putting  you  in 
possession  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  of  set- 
ting myself  right  in  the  matter.  This  I should  have 
done  at  an  earlier  period,  had  I been  aware  that 
there  was  any  difficulty  on  the  subject,  or  that  there 
was  any  doubt  in  any  quarter  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

The  fourth  instalment  fell  due  on  the  30th  April, 
1844,  and  the  filth  on  the  33lh  of  the  following  July; 
and  I did  not  arrive  in  Mexio  until  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  the  following  Ai  g ist.  On  my  arrival  in 
Mexico,  the  fourth  instalment  had  been  due  near 
four  months,  and  the  fifth  near  one  month,  and  the 
date  of  Mr.  Voss’s  receipt,  closing  the  matter  with 
the  Mexican  government,  I understand,  is  the  27th 
August.  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  dates,  that 
I could  have  no  agency  in  advising  the  arrangement 
that  was  made  with  the  Mexican  government  by 
air.  Voss.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Mexico,  on  in-, 
quiry  of  Mr.  Voss,  our  agent,  who  had  been  appoint  - 
ed  to  receive  Ihe  money,  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
two  instalments  in  question,  he  informed  me  that  ho 
haJ  in  vain  sought  to  obtain  the  money  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  in  Mexico;  that  he  had  failed  in  all 
his  elforls  to  do  so,  for  the  reason,  that,  as  fast  as  the 
money  came  into  tne  national  treasury,  it  was  absorb- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  the  army,  and  by  Mexican 
claimants,  whose  influence  witii  Ihe  government  was 
such  as  to  enable  them  lo  obtain  She  preference  over 
the  Ameri.  an  claimant-;  that  finding  all  efforts  to 
obtain  payment  in  Mexico  had  failed,  he  prevailed 
on  the  government  to  give  hun  drafts  on  the  local 
treasuries  for  an  amount  sufficiently  large  to  cuver 
the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the  two  instalments, 
and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  same,  and  transmitting 
the  money  lo  Vera  G uz.  He  alsoadvisel  me  that 
the  E iglish  house  of  Tayleur,  Jamison  & Co  , in 
Mexico,  bad  claims  on  the  Mexican  govern  nent,  and 
Lhat  they  iiad  taken  drafts  of  a similar  character, 
and  were  about  to  collect  them;  and  that  he  had 
handed  over  the  drafts  which  he  had  received  to  that 
house,  for  collection  at  the  same  time.  The  house 
of  Tayleur,  Jamison  & Co.,  il  is  proper  1 should  re- 
mark, is  o/ie  of  undouoted  responsibility.  The  con- 
tributions tiiat  had  been  levied,  in  order  lo  raise  the 
lour  millions  voted  by  congress,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lhe  government,  were  in  a rapid  course 
of  collection  at  the  time,  and  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained but  the  drafts  would  be  promptly  met  and 
paid.  He  stated  tiiat  under  these  circumstances,  he 
considered  the  drafts  as  cash,  or  the  same  as  cash, 
and  lhat  he  had  receipted  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment accordingly,  ami  that  I aiight  consider  the  in- 
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stalirient  in  question  as  paid;  that  there  would  be  no 
other  difficulty  about  the  matter  than  a delay  of  a few 
weeks  in  transmitting  the  money  to  the  United  Slates. 
On  the  day  after  1 had  been  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent— that  is,  on  the  2d  of  September — I received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Rejon,  the  Mexican  secretary  of  state, 
a copy  of  which  has  heretofore  been  communicated 
to  your  department,  in  which  he  stales  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  the  secretary  of  treasury,  under  date 
of  the  27th  August,  that  the  two  instalments  had 
been  paid.  On  the  12th  of  September,  I had  an  in- 
terview with  President  Santa  Anna  in  relation  to  the 
release  of  the  Texian  prisoners,  and  the  unadjusted 
claims  of  our  citizens  on  the  government  of  Mexico; 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  payment 
of  the  the  two  instalments  above  named,  and  the 
difficulties  the  government  had  to  encounter  to  meet 
them;  and  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  thatrhe  had 
caused  arrangements  to  be  made,  which  would  ena- 
ble the  government  to  meet  the  future  instalments 
promptly  as  the  fell  due.  All  this  pul  my  mind  to 
rest  on  the  suhjeet  of  these  indemnities;  and  it  was 
upon  this  state  of  facts  that  I felt,  myself  authorized 
to  make  the  communication  1 did  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
relation  thereto,  in  September  last.  1 did  not  at  the 
time,  nor  until  after  the  revolution  broke  out,  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  President  Santa 
Anna  and  his  party,  anticipate  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  dralts  in  question. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  money  intended 
to  meet  these  drafts  was  diverted  from  that  purpose 
by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  applied  to  its 
own  purposes.  When  it  had  become  ttius  certain 
that  there  would  be  at  least  some  considerable  delay 
in  the  payments  of  these  drafts,  I called  on  Mr.  Voss 
to  report  to  me  in  writing  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
so  that  I might  be  able  to  put  my  government  in  pos- 
session of  them,  i was  taken  sick  shortly  after,  and 
confined  to  my  room  lor  two  months,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  doing  so.  Up  to  the  time  of  in y de- 
parture from  Mexico,  which  was  on  the  14t.h  of  May 
last,  these  drafts  had  not  been  paid,  or  any  part  of 
them.  No  doubt,  however,  was  entertained  by  Mr. 
Voss  or  Mr.  Jamison  but  that  these  drafts  would  be 
paid,  as  soon  as  the  Alexican  government  could  com- 
mand the  pecuniary  means.  'J'hat  government  does 
not  claim  that  it  is  in  any  way  released  from  the 
payment  of  these  drafts;  but  the  deranged  state  of 
the  Mexican  treasury,  growing  out  of  the  late  revo- 
lution, has  heretofore  prevented  the  government 
from  discharging  them.  It  is  proper  1 should  state, 
that  £ have  no  doubt  Mr.  Voss  has  acted  throughout 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  and  inlegiity,  and 
that  he  did  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the 
claimants  at  the  time;  that,  upon  a statement  of  the 
facts  and  reasons  on  which  lie  acted,  I concurred 
with  him  at  the  time,  that  the  course  lie  had  adopted 
was  the  best,  under  a ll  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the 
money  for  the  claimants. 

While  it  may  be  expected  that  these  drafts  will 
be  paid  by  Mexico  so  soon  as  her  financial  abilities 
will  enable  her  to  do  so,  without  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture relations  of  the  two  countries,  1 do  not  feel 
justified  in  giving  you  any  assurances  that  the  re- 
maining instalments  will  be  paid  uutil  the  difficulties 
existing  between  the  two  countries  are  finally  ad- 
justed, or  our  government  shall  adopt  strong  mea- 
sures in  order  to  coerce  Mexico  into  a compliance 
with  her  trealy  stipulations.  1 have  the  honor  to  he, 
tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

The  robbery  of  Mr.  Shannon.  We  published 
recently  an  account  that  Mr.  ex-minister  Shannon 
was  robbed  twice  whilst  travelling  in  Mexico,  and 
that  the  last  time  he  was  left  on  the  road,  not  exact- 
ly in  me  Georgia  summer  costume,  “a  shirt  collar 
and  a pair  of  spurs,”  but  with  only  a shirt  on.  The 
account  added  that,  before  leaving  him,  the  knights 
of  the  road  administered  a little  wholesome  punish- 
ment to  Mr.  S.  It  appears  there  wes  some  mistake 
in  the  maltei.  Mr.  Shannon  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  account  of  the  robbery  to  the 
Union: 

'■The  governor  had  the  luck  to  be  robbed,  both  on 
his  way  to  the  capital  and  on  his  return  from  it.  It 
was  the  Iasi  see  e of  the  drama  which  gave  rise  to 
the  ludicrous  mistake  of  the  Picayune. 

“Tiie  scene  of  hns  interview  with  them  was  some 
leagues  east  of  the  city  of  Puebla,  where  the  road, 
not  wide  enough  for  two  coaches  to  pass,  runs  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile  through  a barranca  or  ravine,  cut 
like  a canal,  with  perpendicular  sides.  The  stage 
was  accompanied  by  an  escort  furnished  him  by  the 
Mexican  government.  But  a few  moments  before 


'gratification,'  retired.  From  what  immediately  af- 
ter took  p'ace,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  a full 
understanding  and  a collusion  between  Ihe  guard  and 
the  robbers.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  while  the 
travellers  were  still  congratulating  each  other  upon 
having  passed  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  road 
unscathed,  the  stage  suddenly  slopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ravine,  and  seven  or  eight  big-muzzled 
carbines  at  once  enlightened  them  as  to  the  treadle 
ry  of  iheir  escort,  and  reminded  them  of  the  muta- 
bility of  ounces  from  the  purses  of  travellers  to  the 
pockets  of  the  roadside  gentry.  They  were  politely 
invited  to  conference  on  foot,  and,  making  a merit 
of  necessity,  descended  from  the  stage  with  as  good 
a grace  as  possible.  The  ceremony  of  searching 
trunks  and  ‘handing  over1  then  began.  While  it 
lasted  Gov.  Shannon  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  tactics  of  his  new  acquaintances.  Around 
the  stage,  were  fourteen  in  number,  all  masked  and 
well  armed,  each  with  a carbine,  a long  knife,  a 
sword,  and  a pistol  suspended  in  belts  around  the 
waist.  Seven  remained  on  horseback,  with  carbines 
levelled,  ready  for  action  in  case  of  resistance.  The 
others  dismounted  to  search  for  and  select  the  booty. 
In  the  distance  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others, 
stationed  as  sentinels.  The  search  was  conducted 
with  great  order  and  decorum,  and  accompanied 
with  all  the  politest  phrases  of  the  Spanish  language. 
When  it  was  over,  having  duly  admired  Gov.  Shan- 
non’s dress-sword , and  expressed  their  approbation 
of  its  workmanship,  they  returned  it  to  him,  logeth- 
er'with  his  papers.  Then,  with  many  apologies  for 
the  detention  they  had  caused  him,  they  took  their 
leave;  not,  however,  until  they  had  ask' d for  him  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  invoked  in  his  behalf  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ‘our  Lathj  of  Gituda- 
lupe.' 

“Another  more  amusing  scene  took  place  im- 
mediately afterwards.  They  had  parted  with  the 
first  set  of  banditti  hut  a few  moments,  when  ano- 
ther set  appeared  on  the  road.  The  conductor  of 
the  stage,  however,  continued  to  drive  on,  address- 
ing them,  en  passant,  with  inexpressible  naivete  and 
rairth  in  his  manner,  telling  them  that  unfortunately 
they  were  rather  too  late;  that  the  work  had  been 
already  done  to  their  "hand;  the  robbery  was  just 
over,  the  market  spoiled,  and  the  goods  rifled. 

“Gov.  Shannon  lost  probably,  on  both  expeditions, 
in  money,  clothes,  Stc.  to  the  amount  of  $500  or 
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Few  wouid  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  railroad 
mania  now  prevailing  in  England,  without  examin- 
ing the  public  journals  of  that  country.  They  are 
literally  filled  with  contests  for  the  right  of  con- 
structing routes,  and  all  the  members  of  parliament 
are  pannellerl  off  into  committees  of  three  or  four, 
which  are  designated  “Group  A,”  &c.  until  the  al- 
phabet is  exhausted,  and  then  commence  with 
‘Group  A A,’&c.,  and  go  on  until  they  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted again, — and  before  these  respective  “groups” 
a preliminary  hearing  of  the  merits  of  each  applica- 
tion is  had,  the  parties  for  3nd  against  the  applica- 
tion feeing  council,  and  summoning  witnesses  who  are 
examined  upon  oath,  touching  the  whple  concern  lo 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  arid  interests  it  will  af- 
fect. Noblemen  in  many  cases  make  furious  de- 
fence of  their  parks,  their  pleasure  grounds,  and 
their  ancient  manors,  which  these  excavations  some- 
times sadly  disfigure.  Established  routes  of  railroads 
or  canals,  as  well  as  localities  that  are  to  be  injured 
by  any  new  proposed  rail  route,  muster  and  syste- 
matically concentrate  all  their  influence  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  applicalion.  Circulars  are  published, 
calling  upon  ;il!  such  interests  to  exert  themselves  to 
gel  those  members  of  parliament  whom  they  can  in- 
fluence, to  he  sure  to  he  in  attendance  by  such  a day. 
which  is  fixed  for  a hearing  and  decision  on  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  or  “group,”  that  in  the  mean 
time  will  have  the  question  under  examination. 

The  main  topic  which  just  now  agitates  the  great 
est  number  of  existing  inicre-ts,  or  railroad  compa- 
nies, and  on  which  they  have  summoned  all  their  in- 
fluence to  be  present  on  the  17tli  of  June,  on  which 
day  it  was  lo  come  up  for  discussion  on  the  applies 
lion  of  the  applicants  f ra  new  great  western  rail- 
way, on  which  a warm  debate  was  anticipated,  was, 
the  application  of  some  of  the  new  companies,  lo 
use  a 4 .v  ide  gauge1  instead  of  the  usual  gauge  or  width 
for  the  rail  track.  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
and  are  yet  being  made,  to  lest  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  widths.  From  a careful  peril  - 
[sal  of  the  London  papers  in  our  possession  upon  this 
! point,'  we  conclude  that  the  wide  gauge  decidedly  has 
they  entered  the  revme  the  captain  of  the  escort  it,  and  that  the  old  companies  have  mainly  to  rest 
rode  up  and  inlormed  him  that  he  had  passed  the  I their  opposition  to  an  undoubted  improvement,  upon 
haunts  of  the  robhers  and  was  no  longer  in  any  dan-  I the  inconvenience  to  which  it  will  subject  them,  to 
ger  from  them;  and,  having  received  the  customary  'accommodate  their  tracks  and  cars  lo  connect  with 


such  roads  as  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  improve- 
ment, or  on  the  confusion  which  different  gauges  must 
produce.  This  contest  between  the  ‘wide  gang '’and 
the  ‘narrow  gauge.'  we  have  watched  with  no  little 
interest,  because  a decision  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former  ought  to  be  immediately  attended  to  by  the 
railroad  companies  of  tins  country,  where  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  effect  an  improvement  in  that  parti- 
cular, and  where  every  decided  improvement  must 
and  will  be  adopted. 

The  advantages  of  the  wide  gauges,  are,  that  they 
afford  a far  more  commodious  and  comfortable  car, 
capable  of  accommodating  more  passengers  — or  of 
taking  more  freight; — that  they  admit  of  a much 
greater  velocity  without  as  much  danger,  especially 
on  curvatures,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  a saving  of 
both  time  and  money  will  be  accomplished 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  an  article  in 
the  London  Morning  Herald  of  tne  lfilh  June,  of 
several  columns,  we  introduce  as  an  illustration  of 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  controversy: 

“The  London  and  Birmingham  parly  stale  that  the 
reductions  which  have  at  times  lor  some  two  years 
past  been  made  in  their  rates  of  charges  are  the  com- 
bined resulls  of  a system  of  policy  long  since  laid 
down,  and  of  the  changes  that  have  at  various  times 
; taken  place  in  their  relations  with  canal  and  other 
interests.  The  broad  guage  party  dissent  from  this, 
and  present  numerous  statements  to  prove  that  the 
fear  of  successful  com  pel  il  ion  has  entered  largely  into 
the  reasons  for  such  reductions.  The  broad  gauge 
people  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having  by 
the  publicity  given  to  their  own  rates  of  charges,  and 
by  tiie  prosecution  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  scheme,  compelled  the  London  and 
Birmingham  company  to  make  an  extensive  reduc- 
tion, which  is  to  take  place  on  the  1st  July  in  the 
charge  for  goods  carriage.  Hitherto  the  London  and 
Birmingham  company  have  charged,  we  believe,  an 
average  of  about  a penny  halfpenny  per  ion  per  mile 
for  the  carriage  of  goods,  with  an  additional  penny 
per  mile  for  locomotive  power.  The  charge  for  lo- 
comotive power  is  now  to  be  abolished,  and  the  ave- 
rage charge  will,  from  the  1st  July  next,  be  only  a 
penny  halfpenny  per  Ion  per  mile.  The  charge  pet- 
ton  to  Birmingham  was  formerly  23s.  GT,on  the  1st 
July  it  will  be  13s.  6 ).  Whether  the  rate  of  char- 
ges on  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  decision 
of  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  broad  gauge  on  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line,  have 
induced  this  reduction,  or  whether  it  flows  graceful- 
ly and  naturally  out  of  a financial  system  of  policy- 
long  since  laid  down  by  Ihe  London  and  Birming- 
ham company,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
We  give  the  facts;  the  public  will  draw  their  own 
conclusion.” 

Another  point  on  which  we  were  curious  to  as 
certain  the  progress  of  opinion  in  England,  which  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  would  be  concentrated  in 
the  railroad  arena,  was  as  to  the  feasibility  of  atmos- 
pheric railroads.  It  is  sometime  now  since  one  ex- 
periment is  said  to  have  been  in  full  and  successftl 
I operation  in  Ireland.  The  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence had  the  subject  under  grave  advisement,  and  a 
report  is  before  them  from  Arago  himself,  in  behalf 
of  tiie  system.  A committee  in  parliament  likewise 
pronounce  in  its  behalf.  All  lids  looked  plausible, 
but  yet  no  additional  roads  were  announced  as  com- 
menced upon  this  principle,  though  theory  makes  it 
superior  to  all  other.  We  have  overhauled  their  pa- 
pers to  see  what  they  offered  on  the  subject. 

There  is  evidence  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  “DIRECT  INDEPENDENT  LONDON  AND 
Manchester  riilwav,”  who  parade  half  a column 
of  names,  heaUed  uy  “ The  Rigid  Hon.  E • r I de  Grey,” 
followed  by  a long  list  of  noblemen,  Revs.,  Messrs, 
and  inmimerable  officials, — as  constituting  their 
“provisional  commitlee.”  Capita!  of  Ihe  company 
£3  000,01)0,  in  60.0U0  shares  of  £5i)  each.  The-e 
applicants  say.  in  iheir  advertisement,  “Il  is  their 
intention,  without  absolutely  binding  themselves,  to 
adopt  the  atmospheric  principle  and  broad  gauge, 
which  will  secure  the  higtieslspeed,  economy  of  con- 
struction, and  working.” 

Their  road  is  lo  be  177|  miles,  which  they  calcu- 
late to  perform  in  3\  hours.  They  add,  ■“  1’here  will 
be  no  tunnelling  or  extraordinary  earth  work,  on  the 
way,  as  such  are  not  necessary  on  a line  wurked  on 
the  atmospheric  principle.” 

Tiie  general  position  assumed  by  applicants,  how- 
ever, m their  examination  before  ihe  “groups,"  are 
non-commital  as  to  whether  they  design  to  use  the  at- 
mospheric principle.  Q,i  that  point  we  see  some  re- 
fuse to  answer. 

Not  half  satisfied  with  the  railroads  which  they 
succeed  in  getting  the  permission  of  parliament  lo 
gridiron  their  own  island  with,  the  capitalists  of 
England  are  lending  a friendly' blind  to  their  neigh 
bors  across  tiie  channel  in  maturing  projects  for  pav- 
ing France  with  iron  rails.  We  <ee  a numb-,  ul 
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(heir  projects  advertised  in  the  London  papers,  in 
which  the  parties  atgree  (hat  haif  the  capita!  may  be 
furnished  b'  British  share-holders. 

The  French  chambers  as  yet,  have  evinced  more 
caution  in  cranting  railway  privileges,  than  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  have  been  able  to  exercise.  The  con- 
servative members  of  both  governments  are  a!  irmed 
at  the  impulse  which  is  directing  such  tremendous 
sums  into  a single  train  of  speculation,  and  earnestly 
endeavor  to  avert  a catastrophe,  too  apt  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a lever.  Yet  they  have  granted  railway 
privileges  that  will  requite  a heavy  outlay  to  com- 
plete. 

The  London  Morning  Herald,  manfully  ba tiles  for 
the  railroad  era,  for  railway  interests,  and  railway 
expenditures,  in  preference,  to  spending  millions  up- 
on millions  in  foreign  wars  and  subsidies.  In  their 
paper  of  the  17th  ult.  we  find  their  cotemporaries 
thus  combed  by  them: 

Our  doleful  contemporary,  the  Morning  Past,  is 


edne-s,  or  who  would  obtain  credit  for  the  profession 
had  they  made  it.  Pissing  by  as  indisputable  the 
proposition,  that  bankruptcy  (at  least  honest  bank- 
ruptcy) leads  to  distress,  ami  that  pr  sperily  leads 
to  wealth — passing  by,  we  say,  as  indisputable  these 
not  veiy  new  propositions,  we  come  back  to  “the 
olden  lime,  when  people  lived  soberly  and  discreet- 
ly. and  when  they  died  they  left  the  whole  or  a part 
of  their  fortune  to  endow  almshouses,  hospitals, 
&c.”  Now,  we  must  modestly  question  whether 
‘ in  ihe  ohleri  lime”  the  character  of  Englishmen 
either  for  discretion  or  sobriety  stood  much  higher 
in  Europe  than  il  does  at  present,  and  we  must  oh 
serve  that  if,  during  the  six  centuries  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  revolution,  every  one  left  the  whole,  or 
even  any  sensible  part  of  his  fortune  to  almthouses 
and  hospitals,  the  almshouses  and  nospitals  must, 
long  before  thesis  centuries  end,  have  absorbed  all 
Lite  wealth  of  Ihe  country.  Far  arc  we  from  slight 
ing  the  noble  feeling  that  has  suggested  our  many 


sadiy  alarmed  at  vvlut  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  “w  il-  charitable  foundations,  or  from  deny  ing  their  num- 
rier  (ihan  French)  madness  and  cupidity  of  British  j her  arid  munificence;  but,  after  all,  they  are,  let  it  j 
speculation  in  railroads  ” Now,  m this  alarm  we  i he  remembered,  the  accumulated  offerings  of  eight  j 
cannot  partir  ipate,  it  being  our  misfortune  to  differ  ! hundred  years  (including  the  post-Re  volution  period); 
from  our  contemporary  upon  the  danger  of  railroad  1 and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  this  accu  j 
speculation,  as,  alas,  we  generally  ddfer.  Ol  course  j mutation  left  little  more  to  be  done  in  the  same  pre-  j 
we  do  not,  nor,  as  we  belive,  docs  the  Morning  Post,  | else  line,  whatever  else  might  be  requisite  for  the  j 
speak  of  those  who  buy  railroad  shares  to  veil  them  ; benefit  and  relief  of  the  poor. 

agah; — that  is  essentially  gambling,  as  much  so  as  j But  the  question  raised  by  the  Morning  Post  is  j 
belting  at  hazard  or  “juuge  it  noir,"  but  of  persons  j this,  whether  money  laid  out  inalrnshouses  and  hos-  j 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  bona  fide  speculation,  which  pitals,  or  money  laid  out  in  commercial  speculalion, 
men  pursue  when  they  lay  out  their  money  upon  j is  on  the  whole  better  laid  out  for  the  mass  of  the! 
land,  labor,  arid  iron  trams,  with  an  expeclation  of  j population?  ami  the  testimony  of  •‘the  olden  time” 
being  remunerated  by  the  profits  of  traffic.  Now,  i is  certainly  not  favorable  to  our  contemporary’s 
so  limiting  railway  speculation,  we  contend  that  | conclusions.  In  the  six  centuries  which  we  may  j 
scarcely  any  investment  of  capital  can  he  more  pru-  ! suppose  to  comprise  “the  olden  time,”  there  was  on 
dent  for  the  individual,  or  any  thing  like  so  beneficial  the  average  a scarcity  in  England  every  fifth  year, ; 
to  the  public.  Railroads  may  in  many  cases  tail  to  I and  in  the  less  civilized  divisions  of  the  United  : 
i ealise  \ ery  cxti  av  agant  hopes:  but  they  will  always  j Kingdom,  Scotland  arid  Ireland,  scarcities  were  still 
be  worth  something — to  the  share-holder;  and  we  need  more  frequent.  Within  the  period,  there  were  no 
not  say  how  beneficial  they  must  be  to  tiie.  commu-  less  than  ten  desolating  famines,  in  each  of  which, 
ziity,  whatever  the  profit  to  their  owners.  We  do  j at  least  half  the  population  died  of  hunger.  Add 
not  advise  any  one  to  invest  his  whole  propel  ty  in  a j to  these  about  twenty  pestilences  as  fatal,  and  you  | 
railroad,  however  promising,  any  more  than  we  ad-!  have  in  six  centuries  thirty  scourges  destroying  half; 
vise  any  one  to  risk  his  all  upon  a single  cargo;  but  the  people,  or  one  fur  every  twenty  years.  Now,  since  ! 
we  certainly  would  not  dissuade  a Iriend  w ho  might  , (he  revolution  we  have  had  nothing  of  this  kind,  and 
be  at  a loss  for  come  means  of  turning  superfluous  mo  ’even  the  cholera,  severe  a visitation  as  it  was,  and  a 
ney  to  account,  Iroin  adventuring  it  in  a r.  asunably  ! visitation  afflicting  nearly  the  whole  human  race, 


iiopciul  railroad 

The  objections  of  the  Morning  Post  are,  however, 
as  well  becomes  that  pious  organ  of  players  arid  Pu- 
seyites,  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  prudential. 
We,  indeed,  cannot  see  that  it  is  more  innocent  to 
send  money  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  arid 
the  states  of  South  America,  in  or.’er  that  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  may  cut  such  other’s  throat 


and  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  political  or  social 
guards  in  any  country,  did  not  m England  take  off. 
anything  like  one-fiftieth  of  the  people,  probably 
not  one-hundredth-  The  institutions  and  habits  of 
“the  olden  time”  were,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  not  so  i 
favorable  to  human  happiness  as  -our  worldly  and 
pedlar-like  habits  and  institutions.  We  omit  from; 
consideration  the  increased  population  at  home,  and 


than  to  apply  it  lo  the  facilitating  of  intercourse  j ^IU  twenty  or  thirty  millions  ol  Englishmen  orsons 
(the  great  instrument  of  civilization  and  commerce)  Engli-lnnen,  spiead  over  the  world  and  we  do 
in  our  own  countrv.  We  ate  even  doubtful  whe-  no^  a'k  v.  hat  would  almshouses  and  hospitals  do  for 
ther  the  money  would  be  more  prudently  or  more  j then  r Commercial  enterprise  lias  raised  and  sup 
imioceiilly  bestowed  in  buying  Pennsy  Ivariia  bonds 


from  the  enemies  of  our  North  American  posses- 
sions, or  In  furtively  supplying  capital  for  the  slave 
trade  of  Cuba  and  Brazil;  but  we  will  let  the  Morn- 
ing Post  speak  fur  itself  upon  this  point. 

“But  all  this  cnleipri-e  and  apparent  grandeur  of 


ports  them  ath  To  come  back,  however,  lo  rail 
roads.  Are  railroads  of  no  value  to  the  poor,  in 
enabling  them  to  transfer  their  labor  from  places 
where  labor  is  redundant  to  places  where  it  is  in 
demand?  Are  railroads  of  no  advantage  to  the  pour 
in  making  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  one  portion  ol 


undertaking  have  no  o fie r foundation  than  the  love  1 Pr0P'c  known  to  every  other  portion,  and  mak 
of  gain.  If  it  be  unsuccessful  the  results  are  bank  ‘ known  more  particularly  to  those  whose 

ruptcy,  and  great  panic,  and  distress  and  anxiety  he-  I disposition,  interest,  and  duty  it  is  to  diminish  or  lo 
yotid  description.  11  it  turn  out  fortunately,  the  j remove,  so  lar  as  possible,  all  wants  and  suffering? 
results  are  increase  of  luxury,  ami  pomp  and  os  ten  The  Morning  Post  itself  shall  answer:  j 

tatinn.  In  the  olden  lime  our  successful  speculators  l “See  what  the  Times,  the  great  journal  of  the 
for  Lhe  most  part,  lived  soberly  and  discreetly,  and  | monied  interest,  has  to  tell  us  of  the  state  of  affairs 
when  they  died  left  the  whole  or  a part  of  their  1 in  Sutherl  mdshire.  There,  if  the  record  to  which  ) 
fortunes  lo  endow  almshouses,  or  build  hospitals,  or  \ we  refer  be  an  honest,  one,  the  poor  are  hunted  like  ( 


in  some  way  to  benefit  the  communities  or  the 
neighborhood  lo  which  they  belonged.  This  dues 
not  suit  with  modern  selfishness  and  ambition.  All 
the  schemes  which  are  afloat  have  lor  their  object 
personal  and  family,  aggrandisement.  We  have  no 
great  projects  for  helping  the  poor — for  succouring, 
the  destitute.  Moneyed  peuple  embark  their  mil- 
lions in  projects  of  railways,  which  they  hope  will 
bring  them  mure  money,  but  the  very  same  journals 
which  recoid  these  grand  undertakings  alsu  recoid 
the  shocking  misery  ol  the  poor  in  certain  districts 
— misery  which  is  caused  by  the  money -seeking 
spirit,  and  fur  life  relief  of  which  no  one  inter- 
feres.” 

As  to  people  embai  king  their  money  in  commer- 
cial speculation  with  any  other  mam  object  than  Ihe 
pursuit  of  gam,  the  case  is,  we  (ear,  hopeless. 
Goldsmith,  nmeed,  mentions  a literary  society  that 
published  “.tic  Infernal  Magazine,  solely  for  the  pub- 
lic good  and  their  ow  n amusem#  t;”  but,  nevenhe 
less,  annexed  lo  their  advertisement  the  suspicious 
caution,  “Be  Sure  to  ask  fur  the  Infernal  Magazine.” 
With  the  exception  of  these  public-  pinleil  indivi- 
duals, we  do  nut  remember  any  commercial  specula- 
tors who  made  a profession  of  absolute  disinterest- 


vermin  from  the  little  fields  upon  which  they  have 
su-tained  a bare  existence,  in  order  that  the  whole  I 
surface  of  lhe  land,  for  miles  arid  miles  together,! 
may  be  devoted  to  sheep  farming.  This  is  a more 
money-making  employment  of  the  land  than  of  let  ! 
tingsmall  farms  to  the  pour,  whose  families  have| 
been  settled  in  the  country  for  generations.  For; 
this  cause  the  authority  of  the  landlord  is  used  to  | 
hunt  his  lellow-crealures  from  the  homes  of  their! 
fathers  and  ot  their  own  childhood.  They  are  driven 
away  into  desolation  arid  beggary,  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  have  sheep  upon  the  land  than  men  and 
women  arid  children.  The  British  people  who  are 
well  to  do  in  the,  world  read  ot  this  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  composure.  What  is  it  to  them?  They 
are  too  busy  making  money  by  railway  shares,  by 
grand  undertakings,  to  trouble  themselves  about  Ihe 
shocking  misery  which  their  fellow-creatures  are 
enduring  through  the  wholesale  adoption  of  ‘pure 
economical  principles,’  upon  the  wide  domains  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  magnates  of  the  land.” 

“The  Times,  the  great  organ  of  the  monied  inte- 
rest” (the  people  need  not  go  to  Scotland  to  learn  Lo 
scratch  one  another),  has  been  telling  lies,  according 
to  its  inveterate  habit;  these  lies  have  been  refuted 


by  competent  authority,  and  the  Times  has  been 
compelled  to  prop  up  the  mis-statements  of  its 
“Commissioner”  (the  new  title  for  a Times  “pemti/- 
a liner,”  all  the  old  ones  having  become  infamous) 
by  quotations  I rum  “Tile  Annual  Register”  of  1815 
— 110  very  new  authority,  and  one  that  need  not  he 
sought  in  the  fastnesses  of  Ihe  Highlands.  But 
what  if  the  reports  of  the  Times  “Commissioner” 
were  as.  true  as  they  are  proved  to  he  false?  does  not 
the  possibility  of  sending  a reporter  at  sight  to  in- 
vestigate the  stale  of  things  in  the  Highlands,  or 
anywhere  else,  and  report  upon  it,  whether  truly  or 
falsely,  demonstrate  the  value  to  the  poor  of  th  se 
improved  facilities  of  communication  which  are  the 
objects  of  horror  with  the  Morning  Post?  A plau- 
sible case  of  grievance  is  always  good  money’s 
worth  to  a newspaper.  A journal  gets  wind  of  such 
a case,  sends  lor  one  of  those  useful  persons  who  re- 
port at  Bow-street  or  Union  Hall,  puls  a good  pair 
of  shoes  on  his  feet,  an  office  macintosh  not  much 
worn  on  his  back,  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  thrusts 
him  into  a third-class  railroad  carriage,  and  sends 
him  down  lo  the  scene  of  the  alleged  grievance,  as 
“our  oommi'Siom  r,”  to  be  next  week  we  suppuse  as 
“our  plenipotentiary .”  Now,  were  it  not  lor  rail- 
roads, this  would  be  quite  impossible;  but  as  these 
railroads  advance,  local  oppression  or  cruelty  be- 
comes hourly  more  difficult;  t lie  fact,  that  even  fits 
obtained  in  tlie  manner  we  have  described  are.  worth 
paying  lor  proves  that  truth  will  never  he  suffered 
to  go  to  waste.  Have  we  not  made  out  sufiicieui 
excuse  for  differing  from  the  Morning  Post? 

The  Boston  Post  says:  “it  is  stated  m ihe  Nation- 
al Register  that  4752  miles  of  railway  have  been 
completed  in  the  United  S;ates,  and  the  same  au- 
thority states  the  number  of  miles  completed  in  1835 
at  only  984.  On  the  completed  lines  a very  large 
propoi  lion  of  their  rails  w ere  imported  from  Eng- 
land free  of  duty,  and  the  only  piece  of  American 
manufactured  railroad  iron,  that  from  Myrick’s  to 
Fall  River,  is  not  included  in  the  list  given  by  the 
Register. 

In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  all-engross- 
ing subject  of  speculative  aciiou,  either  in  the  stock 
market  or  the  fiouse  of  commons,  is  to  devise  and 
carry  through  some  new  railroad  scheme,  or  at 
least  get  il  into  scrip,  and  then  sell  out  at  profit. 
So  lar  from  railway  commissioners  effecting  any 
practical  benefit  or  relieving  parliament  from  1 he 
labor  of  investigation,  1 fie  members  were  over- 
whelmed with  an  avalanche  of  railway  bilU,  and  on 
the  25th  May  there  were  65  bills  pending  before  18 
committees,  which  projects  were  opposed  by  1UU0 
petitioners,  and  upwards  of  2000  witnesses  were  un- 
der examination.  Thirty-six  other  railways  stood 
in  tlii't  day’s  orders  fur  reports,  besides  many  others 
which  were  liable  to  tie  thrown  out  for  iiun-complt- 
auce  withstanding  orders,  in  group  X there  were 
ten  bills,  the  London  and  Yolk  having  the  call,  and 
a single  case  cannot  be  finished  in  a month.  Jn 
group  !>D  there  were  fourteen  more  bills,  some  of 
which  involve  the  disputed  question  of  wide  and 
narrow  guage,  and  one  bill  alone  has  occupied  a 
fortnight,  two  days  being  devoted  to  the  examination 
and  cross  examination  of  Robert  Siepbenson. 

Other  committees  were  being  appointed  to  twen- 
ty-four other  rail  ways,  and  so  gre.it  was  the  de- 
mand for  ■committee  men  ttial  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  send  tiie  sergeant  at-.irms  to  Ireland  and 
drag  the  recusant  Irish  members  intojhe  commit- 
tee rooms  to  undergo  their  share  of  railway  exami- 
nation. In  a committee  ol  which  the  celebrated  Ma- 
cauley  is  chairman,  a cross  examination  ol'  one  engi- 
neer lasted  tlnee  dais  and  a hull,  as  all  the  points  of 
railway  science  were  thoroughly  gone  into.  The 
expenses  incurred  Oy  petitioners  for  acts  to  autho- 
rize rail  ruads  were  of  course  enormous,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  rival  Newcastle,  Berwick  and  Northum- 
berland lines  «£5l),UUl)  were  expended  in  committee 
hearings  alone,  with  a prospect  ol  further  expendi- 
tures 10  ensure  the  bill  through  parliament,  as  in 
some  eases  reports  of  committees  and  tneir  report- 
ed hills  had  been  disregarded.  The  number  of  new 
schemes  brought  forward  was  still  large,  fifteen  hav- 
ing been  presented  in  one  day.  Among  other  large 
items  a new  line  of  railways  was  proposed  from 
London  to  Manchester,  w hich  would  saie  twenty 
seven  miles,  the  line  now  travelled,  via  Birming- 
ham, being  197i  miles,  and  this  hut  177j,  as  it  in- 
tersects the  nuuhind  counties,  and  runs  inirty  miles 
upon  it,  from  Leicester  to  Derby,  ft  is  estimated 
that  the  fees  paid  to  counsel  Hus  session  had  alrea- 
dy reached  =£1U(J  Odd,  Out  no  statements  as  yet  given 
ol  the  emoluments  derived  by  chairmen  of  railway 
committees  from  their  influential  position;  or  if, 
like  a prominent  arbiter  of  such  matters  elsewhere, 
they  are  rewarded  with  a lat  office  lor  their  exer- 
tions. 

The  landed  gentry  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
giant  strides  taken  by  railway  surveyors  and  engi- 
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necrs  toward  a despotic  control  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  kinglom,n>  in  >re  respect  being  paid  to  the 
sane  lit  y of  their  p irks  and  cub  iwered  country  seats 
than  was  accorded  I.  > the  cultivated  fields  of  the  far- 
mer or  the  -di  >•)  of  the  artisan.  Straight  lines 
must  he  hail  and  levels  preserved  to  make  good  gra- 
diants,  say  the  engineers,  who  dash  right  through 
pa-ks  and  groves  that  have  been  preserved  with  jea- 
lous care  for  many  a cmiturv.  S > audacious  had 
they  become  in  thus  infringing  the  privileges  of  se-  1 
elusion,  that  the  house  of  Lords  had  been  appealed 
to  hv  so  ne  of  the  nohilitv,  who  complained  that; 
railroads  ha  I been  located  so  that  locom  itives  would  ! 
be  constantly  whizzing  through  their  grounds  and  in 
close  proximity  to  their  drawing  room  windows.  So 
Jong  as  railway  impsovernents  only  injured  canals 
and  turnpikes,  the  peerage  was  not  as  a body  affect  ! 
ed,  or  at  all  interested  to  interfere;  but  when  their! 
family  domain  is  invaded,  their  indignation  appears! 
to  have  been  excessive,  and  their  action  instant. 

A smart  discussion  is  going  on  before  railroad  com- 
mittees in  Eiglarul  on  the  subject  of  broad  and  nar- 
row gauges  for  railway  tracks,  one  pirty  preferring 
the  old  gauge  of  4 feet  8 inches,  and  the  other  led 
by  Brunei,  being  strenuous  lor  a 7 feet  guage.  The 
wide  gunge  was  introduced  on  the  Western' or  Bris- 
tol and  Exeter  line  of  19b  miles,  which  is  now  tra- 
versed by  fast  trains  in  4j  hours.  Mr.  B.  advocates 
the  i feet  gauge  as  affording  a broader  base  for  sup- 
port of  engines  and  carriages,  with  less  risk  of  run- 
ning ol  the  rails,  and  the  power  of  greater  speed . 

T he  national  nr  4 feet  8 gauge  party  oppose  :he  in- 
novation of  Mr.  B.  on  the  grounds  that  the  advan 
tages  are  camilerbaluuued  by  inereise  ! cost  of  con 
struct  inn  for  carriages,  length  of  axles,  power  of 
engines,  wear  and  tear,  increased  width  of  tunnels; 
bridges,  viaducts,  &c.  Mr.  Brunei  prefers  his  7 
feet  gauge,  although  a mare  expensive  system,  as  it 
gives  a more  rapid,  regular  and  luxurious  travel 
He  admits  an  increase  of  earth  work  to  twe  feet  in 
width,  and  slates  the  embankments  and  bridges  of 
Birmingham  road  at  30  feet,  and  the  viaducts  23 
feet  width:  Those  of  the  Western  are  30  feet  each, 

ora  difference  of  per  cent  in  earth  work  The 
B rmingbam  road  tunnels  are  24  and  the  Western 
3b  feet  wide.  The  additional  quantity  of  land  re 
quisite  on  the  7 feet  gauge  line  is  under  half*  an 
acre,  and  the  increase  of  expense  not  over  7 ner 
cent.  ' 

There  are  now  in  operation  333  miles  of  broad 
gauge  rail  wav,  chiefly  in  the  western  oartof  Eng- 
land, and  600  more  are  proposed.  The  narrow 
gauge  has  1530  miles  in  work,  and  1264  more  are 
proposed.  Many  engineers  testify  before  the  com- 
mittees that  four  tracks  are  req  usite  on  lines  ofex- 
tensive  business  which  run  last  trains;  two  tracks 
fur  freight  and  t vo  for  passengers;  there  are 
great  difficulties  now  experienced  in  transporting 
Ireight,  and  yet  keeping  me  track*  clear  for  trains 
that  run  forty  miles  and  upwards  per  hour. 

Ab  the  E iglisli  rjihoads  are  not  like  our  own, 
furnished  with  cars  that  contain  6J  to  75  passengers 
each,  they  have  not  been  induced  to  contrive  some 
remedy  lor  the  clo^e  air  and  i nperfecl  ventilation, 
which  i*  found  to  be  in  oraclne  a great  evil  of  their 
construction,  and  coke  being  generally  used -for  fuel, 
they  have  not  s jffjred  as  our  rai.road  travellers  do 
from  sparks,  cinders  and  ashes,  which  all  the  pa- 
tent spa  rue  rs  have  as  yet  la i led  to  suppress. 

The  reductions  of  fare  on  English  railways  had 
operated  to  increase  Lneir  receipt's,  oy  inducing  a 
more  general  use  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
such  means  oi  locomotion.  Such  has  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  the  experience  of  our  o vn  railroad 
manager,  who  have  tested  by  moderate  lares  the 
am ount  of  increased  travel  Unis  obtained  over  that 
of  a high  and  obnoxious  tariff  of  rates. 

Tile  only  important  lines  of  railroad  that  now 
hold  out  against  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
moderate  rales,  are,  the  Washington  and  Billim  >re, 1 
which  charges  $2  50  lor  35  miles,*  Lie  Philadelphia  j 
and  New  York,  which  exacts  $1  and  $3  for  abjijt : 
90  miles,  and  me  Western,  whion  requires $4  90  for 
its  pipp  u lion  ol  through  travel  lor  each  passenger  j 
fru  u Worcester  to  Atoa  iy.  Bo  great  i,  the  excite-  | 
meuL  m reference  to  the  first  of  tnese,  that  not  only  I 
is  a strong  div-rsiou  >1  travel  mule  to  the  stages,  ] 
winch  charge  but  $L  50;  but  it  is  also  proposed  that 


comotives  from  the  city  limits,  and  confine  its  near- I 
est  approach  to  a mile  from  the  Capitol.  The  Wil  I 
minglin  or  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  has  been  ! 
forced  to  reduce  by  canal  boat  competition,  and 
passengers  now  go  by  steamboat  and  Frenchtown 
road  for  $1.  The  lines  between  Philadelphia  arid 
Ne.w  York  are  so  hedged  in  and  protected  by  a mo- 1 
nop  >ly  of  New  Jersey,  that . as  yet  they  have  been 
able  lo  maintain  thpir  exorbitant  rates,  but  it  will  - 
not  be  a very  long  time  ere  some  mode  of  reaching 
them  will  he  devised.  There  are  large  amounts  of, 
E iglhli  capital  and  influence  in  these  corporations,  I 
and  of  course  less  of  coincidence  and  sympathy 
with  popular  feeling. 

As  to  the  western,  that  was  originally  staled  as  a I 
means  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  Boston  with 
the  interior,  and  enabling  to  compete  with  the  Hud- 
son river  transportation.  The  good  effects  of  its 
completion  ami  working  upon  this  city  and  the  com-  ! 
mercial  activity  of  our  citizens,  need  not  be  advert- 1 
ed  to,  as  they  are  obvious  to  alt,  and  so  glaring  as  to  ' 
excite  the  active  jealousy  of  New  York  city,  which 
for  many  years  engrossed  the  trade  of  all  the  west 
and  south,  with  not  a small  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  even  western  Massachusetts.  In  an  evil, 
hour  for  our  city  arid  state  a majority  of  its  direc- 
tors were  last  year  taken  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who,  having  purchased  its  stock  at  low  rales,  were; 
determined  it  should  be  put  up  to  par,  even  if  in  so 
doing  a great  injury  should  result  to  the  business  of 
this  city  and  slate.  Trie  time  chosen  for  an  advance 
<ff  rates  was  especially  favorable,  as  all  opposition 
lines  at  low  lares  were  withdrawn,  or  arranged  off, 
and  the  activity  of  a season  into  which  was  con.1 
densed  the  political  activity  of  four  years,  induced 
an  amount  of  travel  which,  unlike  that  of  pleasure; 
parties,  must  be  performed  to  keep  up  Ihe  excite- 
ment and  sustain  party  prospects,  (f  the  party  in 
power,  thus  especially  favored  by  adventitious  aids,  I 
tiad  been  content  to  enjoy  their  triumph  in  mo  dera- 
tion. and  reduce  their  rales  of  travel  on  the  opening 
of  this  spring,  when  the  very  low  rates  of  charge; 
Upon  the  North  river  and  Long  Gland  Sound  must1 
have  produced  conviction  and  a change  of  policy  in 
almost  any  sane  board  of  directors,  they  might  have) 
escaped  the  ridicule,  not  to  say  execration,  they 
now  have  heaped  upon  them  without  stint, 

The  receipts  upon  this  road  to  June  15th  h ive  : 
been,  for  passengers,  $134,176,  and  for  frieght,  mail 
and  expresses,  $171,914,  including  in  these  accounts; 
the  receiptsof  two  dais  in  D-  cember.  From  1st 
January  (o  15th  June,  1844,  l lie  leceipts  were,  from  ; 
passengers,  $1 17.351 , and  from  freight,  mail,  &c., 
$143  700.  Trie  apparent  increase  is,  therefore,  | 
$16  825  on  passengers,  and  $24,214  on  freight  re-  i 
ceip.s,  of  which  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  increase  j 
on  passenger  receipts  was  obtained  before  the  anni- 
versary of  raising  rates. 

From  this  apparent  increase  about  ten  thousand) 
dollars  should  be  deducted,  as  it  was  (alien  Iasi  year  ; 
fro  u the  weekly  returns,  and  after  the  award  was  I 
made,  refunded  by  (he  Worcester  Co  , appearing  in; 
the  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Since! 
the  weekly  returns  have  contrasted  fairly,  equally 
with  those  of  last  year,  there  has  been  no  increase, 
but  a diminution  of  passenger  receipts.  In  a recent 
case,  however,  the  Worcester  road  managers  have 
shown  a disposition  to  go  round  their  own  infi-xible 
decisions  and  make  special  contracts  for  the  trails 
Deflation  of  passengers  at  low  rales.  Passengers 
were  last  week  taken  from  Albany  Lo  B istori  and 
back  for  $4  in  the  first  cl  iss  cars,  or  for  one  third  the 
usual^ates,  by  which  operation  some  $30d  were  ob- 
tained to  swell  ihe  pa-senger  receipts  of  that  week. 

The  Lmg  Island  Railroad  has  reduced  its  through 
fare  to  $2  iroui  New  York  to  Boston  and  vice  versa 
commencing  yesterday,  and  by  arrangements  with 
the  Norwich  road,  tickets  for  either  road  are  av  ula- 
bie  upon  either,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  Tile 
effect  of  extremely  low  fares  and  the  added  triweek- 
ly L mg  Island  line  has  been  to  increase  the  Nor- 
wich road  receipts  til  is  month,  a«  in  first  two  weeks 
they  have  been  $8861  against  $7697  in  the  same  time 
lust  year — an  increase  ol  $1133,  or  15  per  cent. 


the  corporation  ot  Wjsiimgloo  shall  exclude  its  lo- 

* Pile  Bal  viiiiure  and  OiLu  Riiiiruad  Comp. my  pe  i i >u- 
ed  Ihe  legislaiure  ol  Maryland  a:  iis  last  session  for 

permission  to  reduce  me  choige  fur  passage  be.  ween 
Baltimore  and  Wa-.iiiugtou,  a • i me  legisliimre  gra.iled 
leave,  i'he  directors  h nvever,  at  repealed  meetings 
after  leave  was  granted,  refused  lo  reduce  toe  faro- 
Public  excitement  mcreu.-wJ.  At  length,  ati.-r  being 
repeatedly  negatived,  a resolution  passed  the  board  of 
directors  o.i  (lie  3th  i.ist.  to  teduce  the  lure  between  ihe 
two  ci ties  to  two  dollars,  and  m proportion  for  way  pas- 
sengers. [Ed.  Nat  Reg 


TREATY  BETWEEN  GREVT  BRITAIN  AND 
FRANCE, 

FOR  THU  SUPPRESSION'  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 


O.i  tne  29tu  ol  April,  an  important  convention  be 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  negotiated  by  the 
Duke  do  Broglie  and  Hie  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  \va» 
signed  at  the  foreign  office,  for  the  regulation  ol 
measures  lo  be  pursued  by  tne  two  governments  lor 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  aim  as  a substitute 
for  tne  treaties  which  conceded  a mutual  right  of 
sea  rcli. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  arid  her  ma- 
jesty ttie  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Bmaiuand  Ireland- 


Considering  that  the  convention  of  the  3Th  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  arid  the  221  of  March,  1833,  have  at- 
tained iheir  object  in  preventing  the  slave  trade  un- 
d “ r t tie  French  and  E iglish  If  igs;  hut  (hit  this  odious 
traffic  yet  subsists,  and  ttial  the  said  conventions  are 
insufficient  to  assure  iis  complete  suppression,  his 
majesty  the  k:ng  of  the  French,  having  expressed  his 
desire  to  adopt  more  effectual  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  than  those  contemplated 
in  the  said  conventions;  and  her  majesty  trie  queen  of 
the  U.  Kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland  being  anx- 
ious to  co-operate  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
they  have  agree  I to  conclude  a new  convention, 
which,  as  between  the  two  high  contracting  parlies, 
shall  be  subslilued  in  Ihe  place  of  Ihe  above,  men- 
tioned conventions,  of  1331  and  1833;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say — 

Her  majesty  Ihe  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  Right  Hun.  George 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Viscount  Gordon,  Vi-count  For- 
inarline,  Lord  Haiti). >,  Methliek,  Tarvisan.)  Kellie, 
a Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a member  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Most  Hm  Privy  Council,  Knight  of  ihe 
Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble  Order  of  I be  Thistle, 
and  her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Lush- 
ington,  a memnrrol  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council,  and  Judge  of  her  High  Cjurt  of  Admiralty; 

And  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French;  the  S.eur 
Louis  de  Heaupoil,  Count  de  St.  Aulaire,  a Peer  of 
France,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Roy.il  Order  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Grand  Cross  0f  , i ie  Order  of  Leopold 
of  Belgiu  n.  Ins  Ambassador  to  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty ;a n d the  Sieur  Charles  Leonce  Achilla  Victor, 
Duke  of  Broglie,  a Peer  of  France.  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Riyal  Order  of  tiie  Legion  of  Honor,  Vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Chamber  of  Peers: 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  lo  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  an!  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing articles— 

ARTICLE  i 

In  order  that  the  fl  igs  of  tier  majesty  the  quern  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  may  not, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  ,n  force 
in  the  two  countries,  be  usurped  to  cover  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  that  traffic,  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  French  engages,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
to  station  on  the  West  C last  Africa,  from  Cajn:  Verd 
to  ]6  degrees  3d  minutes  south  latitude,  a naval  force 
of  at  least  26  cruisers,  consisting  of  sailing  and  sleam 
vessels;  and  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland  engages,  as 
soon  as  may  he  practicable,  to  station  on  Hie  same 
part  of  the  West  coast  of  Africa  a naval  force  of  not 
less  than  26  cruisers,  consistsiig  of  sailing  vessels  arid 
steam  vessels;  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  such 
number  of  cruisers  as  her  m aj  sty  shall  judge  suf- 
ficient for  the  jireventiou  of  tne  trade  on  Hut  coast; 
w.iich  cruisers  shall  he  employed  for  the  purposes 
abovementioued,  in  conformity  with  (he  following 
stipulations. 

ARTICLE  11. 

The  said  British  arid  French  navai  forces  shall  act 
in  concert  lor  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  ft 
will  he  their  duty  to  watch  strictly  every  part  of  the 
West  C last  of  Africa,  within  the  limits  described  in 
article  1,  where  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on.  For 
this  purpose  they  shall  exercise  fully  and  completely 
ail  tne  powers  invested  in  the  crowns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  for  the  suppressiun  of  the  slave 
trade,  subject  only  to  the  in  idificatioris  hereinafter 
mentioned  as  to  British  and  French  ships. 

article  in. 

The  officers  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  and  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  having  re-pectively 
the  command  ol  the  squadrons  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  out  tn is  conven- 
tion, shall  concert  together  as  the  best  means  of 
watching  strictly  the  parts  of  the  African  coast  be- 
lore  described,  by  selecting  and  defining  ihe  station's, 
an  I committing  the  care ‘’thereof  to  English  ami 
French  cruisers,  jointly  or  separately,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expedient  provided  always  that  in  case 
ol  a station  oemg  specially  commuted  lo  the  charge 
of  cruisers  of  eiuicr  nation,  ‘oe  cruisers  of  ihe  other 
nation  may  at  any  oWi-ar  time  enter  the  same  for  the 
purpose  ol  exercising  me  rights  respectively  belong- 
ing to  them  lor  the  suppression  of  tne  slave  trade. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Treaties  for  Ihe  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
shail  be  negotiated  with  native  pmo-s  or  chiefs  on 
the  shove  mentioned  pail  ut  the  West  Coast  of  At- 
rica,  wherever  it  may  seem  necessary  to  ibo  com- 
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wanders  of  the  Englisn  and  French  squadrons  re- 
spectively. 

Such  treaties  shall  be  negotiated  by  the  comman- 
ders themselves,  or  by  officers  specially  instructed 
by  them  to  that  effect. 

article  v. 

The  object  of  the  aforesaid  treaties  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

If  such  treaty  be  concluded  by  a British  officer, 
powers  shall  be  expressly  reserved  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French  to  become  a party  to  such 
treaty;  and  if  by  a French  officer,  the  like  power 
shall  be  reserved  to  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
Whenever  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  French  shall  bot it  become  par- 
ties to  such  a treaty,  the  expense  which  may  have 
been  incurred  in  effecting  the  same,  whether  for 
presents  or  other  similar  expenses,  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  both  nations. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  employ  force, 
conformably  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  due  execution  of  any  treaty  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  convention,  no  such  force  shall 
be  resorted  to,  either  by  land  or  sea,  without  the 
consent  of  the  commanders  both  of  the  British  and 
of  the  French  squadrons. 

And  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  this  convention,  that  posts 
should  be  occupied  on  that  part  of  the-Coast  of  Af- 
rica before  described,  this  shall  be  done  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

As  soon  as  the  squadron  to  be  sent  by  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French  to  the  Co3St  of  Africa  shall 
be  ready  to  commence  operations  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  fiis  majesty  the  king  of  the  French  shall 
cause  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  by  a joint 
declaration,  make  known  that  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  virtue  of  this  convention  are  about  to  be 
carried  into  execution;  and  the  aforesaid  declaration 
shall  be  published  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

Within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  said  de- 
claration the  warrants  that  have  been  issued,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  conventions  of  1831  and  1833,  to  the 
cruisers  of  the  two  nations,  for  the  mutual  exercise 
of  the  right  of  search,  shall  be  respectively  deliver- 
ed up. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Whereas  experianee  has  shown  that  the  traffic  in 
in  slaves  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  ha- 
bitually carried  on  is  often  accompanied  by  acts  of 
piracy,  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  seas,  and 
to  the  safety  of  all  flag-;  and  considering  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  the  flag  carried  by  a vessel  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  national  character  cf  such  ves- 
sel, tiiis  presumption  cannot  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficient to  forbid,  in  all  cases,  the  proceeding  to  the 
verification  thereof — since  otherwise  all  flags  might 
be  exposed  to  abuse,  by  their  serving  to  cover  piracy, 
trie  slave  trade,  or  any  other  illegal  traffic;  it  is  a- 
greed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difficulty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  tne  present  convention,  that  instructions, 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  on  the  constant 
usage  of  maritime  powers,  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  British  and  French  squad- 
rons and  stations  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  The. two 
governments  have  accordingly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  instructions,  which  are  annex- 
ed to  this  convention 

ARTICLE  IX- 

Her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his  majesty  ttie  king 
of  the  French  mutually  engage  to  continue  the  pro- 
hibition forever  of  all  slave  trade  in  the  colonies 
which  they  now  possess  or  may  hereafter  psssess, 
and  also  to  prevent,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  each  coun- 
try shall  permit,  their  respective  subjects  from  be- 
ing engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  traffic. 

ARTICLE  x. 

Three  months  after  the  declaration  mentioned  in 
article  seven,  the  present  convention  shall  come  into 
execution.  ’The  duration  of  it  is  fixed  at  ten  years. 
The  previous  conventions  shall  be  suspended.  In  the 
course  of  the  fifth  year  the  two  nigh  contracting 
parties  will  concert  together  anew,  and  will  decide 
according  to  cbcumslances,  whether  it  is  fitting  either 
to  pot  again  in  force  the  whole  or  part  of  the  said 
conventions,  or  modify  or  to  abrogate  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  present  convention.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year,  unless  the  previous  conventions  shall  have 
been  again  put  in  force,  they  shall  be  considered  as 
definitively  abrogated.  And  the  high  contracting 
parlies  further  engage  to  continue  to  concert  toge- 
ther for  insuring  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 


by  all  the  means  which  may  appear  to  them  the 
most  useful  and  most  efficacious,  until  the  time  wher. 
this  traffic  shall  be  completely  abolished. 

ARTICLE  XI.  4 

The  present  convention  shall  "be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  days  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  pos- 
sible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seals 
of  their  arms. 

Done  in  London,  the  29th  day  of  May,  1845. 

(L.  S.)  STEPHEN  LUSHING!  ON. 

(L.  S.)  ABERDEEN. 

(L.  S)  St.  AULA  I RE. 

(L.  S.)  V.  BROGLIE. 

ANNEX  REFERRED  TO  IN  ARTICLE  VIII  OF  THE  CONVEN- 
TION BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE  FOR 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE, 

SIGNED  AT  LONDON  THE  29tH  DAY  OF  MAY,  1345. 

(Translation.) 

Monsieur  le  Commandant, — A convention  con- 
cluded or.  the  29 1 h of  May,  1845,  between  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  French  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  regulates  upon  a new  basis  the  vigilance 
and  repression  which  the  two  countries  t a ve  en- 
gaged. to  exercise  in  concert  with  regard  to  tne  slave 
trade  The  two  governments  being  perfectly  unani- 
mous as  to  the  object  to  be  pursued,  and  firmly  re- 
solved to  obtain  by  the  prompest  means  the  extinc- 
tion ol  this  criminal  traffic,  have  recognised  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  measures  entirely  distinct  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  treaties  of  1831  and  183.3. 

In  the  execution  of  this  new  treaty  the  African 
station  will  have  to  take  the  most  active  and  impor- 
tant part.  It  will  therefore  be  your  duty  to  make 
yourself  fully  master  of  the  spirit  of  this  document, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  each  of  its  stipulations.  You 
will  never  forget  that  your  chief  obligation,  as  com- 
mander of  this  station  is  to  secure  to  this  convention 
every  result  which  the  two  contracting  Powers  have 
a right  to  expect  from  it. 

The  basis  of  those  arrangements — -the  principle  of 
the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  common  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England — consists  in  a complete  and  con- 
tinued accord  between  the  French  squadron  and 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Immediately  on  your  arrival 
upon  the.  coast  ot  Africa  you  will  place  yourself  in 
communication  with  the  officer  commanding  the 
English  forces,  in  order  to  establish  from  the  very 
beginning  trial  concert  vvhie.h  ought  to  govern  the 
whole  and  every  part  ot  your  operations.  You  will 
examine  in  common,  with  a view  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  service,  those  points  of  the  coast  which  are  al- 
ready known  to  be  the  seals  of  the  traffic  St'which  are, 
to  be  closely  waletied  by  the  two  squadrons;  you  will 
then  make  a distribution  of  the  cruisers  placed  under 
your  command  on  ail  those  parts  of  the  Coast  to 
which  the  system  of  co-operation  should  be  applied, 
either  simultaneously  or  separately. 

You  will  devote  particular  attention  to  the  means 
to  he  employed  in  order  to  obtain  the  relinquishment 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  part  of  the  kings  or  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  coast.  Some  of 
them  have  already  been  induced  to  abandon  it;  others 
appear  disposed  to  lake  the  same  course;  the  larger 
number  have  still  to  be  persuaded  to  it  by  the  means 
of  negotiations  and  promises  of  indemnification.  To 
keep  the  former  to  the  observance  of  their  engage- 
ments— to  reduce  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of 
treaties  freely  negotiated,  the  numbey  of  those  who 
still  serve  as  auxiliaries  or  associates  of  the  slave 
traders, — such  are  the  results  vvhich  in  this  respect, 
it  is  proposed  to  attain  by  the  system  of  co-operation. 
Unity  of  intention  and  action  for  this  purpose  is  an 
essential  point  to  be  arranged  between  the  comman- 
ders of  the  two  squadrons.  1 therefore  recommend 
you  to  consult  with  the  commander  of  the  British 
squadron,,  in  order  to  determine  the  measures  which 
each  of  you  should  undertake,  with  a view  to  secure 
the  success  of  this  impo'tant  part  of  the  convention. 

The  concert  which  will  lie  established  between  you 
ought  also  to  prevail  between  the  officers  of  the  two 
squadrons,  of  every  rank  and  order.  The  comman- 
der of  the  English  station  will  receive  the  same  in- 
junction in  this  respect;  and  it  will  on  either  side  ap- 
ply not  only  to  those  cases  of  co-operation  which  are 
explicitly  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  also  to  every 
circumstance  which  may  admit  of  the  interchange 
of  mutual  civilities,  and  the  reciprocation  of  moral 
and  physical  co-operation  between  the  ships,  the  of- 
ficers, and  the  crews  of  the  two  squadrons.  The 
duty  of  al!  persons  on  hoard  the  cruisers  of  the  two 
nations,  while  upholding  their  mutual  independence, 
will  therefore  be  constantly  to  aid  each  other  in  the 
execution  of  their  respective  orders,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  every  information  which  may 
tend  to  further  the  measures  adopted,  in  all  that  re- 
lates !o  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


With  regard  to  merchant  vessels  and  cruisers  bear- 
ing the  flags  of  other  nations  whose  Governments 
have  successively  concluded  with  France  conven- 
tions founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
search,  and  conformable  to  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
1833,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
things  regulated  by  those  acts;  and  you  will  have  to 
carry  into  execution,  with  regard  to  them,  the  gene- 
ral instructions  already  issued  by  my  department. 

I need  only  here  remind  you,  that  those  countries  are 
Sardinia,  Tusrany,  the  two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  article  6 of  the  new 
convention. 

That  article  calls  attention  to  a fact  well  known 
toal  I the  officers  who  have  been  employed  during 
the  last  30  years  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade. 

All  the  vessels  which  engage  in  that  traffic  are  fur- 
nished with  arms,  such  as  swords,  guns,  pistols,  and 
some  even  have  on  board  small  cannons  or  swivels. 
This  precaution  is  indispensable  to  them,  if  it  were 
merely  for  maintaining  in  obedience  with  a small 
crew  several  hundreds  of  negroes  violently  carried 
off  from  their  families  and  native  land. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  commanders  and 
crews  of  slave  vessels  make  use  of  their  arms  for 
anotner  and  no  less  criminal  purpose,  by  committing, 
acts  of  depredation  and  robbery,  either  upon  one 
another,  or  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  the 
Europeans  who  resort  to  it.  This  is  proved  by  the 
instructions  given  to  your  predecessors,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  given  by  the  Governor  of  Senegal,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1841,  to  the  officers  employed  on 
the  African  station. 

It  is  also  a well  known  fact,  that  almost  all  slave 
vessels  h ive  on  board  double  sets  of  papers,  papers 
apparently  issued  by  several  Governments, — false 
muster-rolls,  which  enable  them  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to  one  nation  or  to  another, 
as  they  may  find  occasion. 

It  is  generally  at  St.  Thomas  and  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba  that  these  false  papers  are  fabricated,  and  they 
contain  counterfeits  of  the  printed  forms  and  au- 
tograph signatures  ot  the  different  authorities  of  each 
maritime  nation,  more  or  less  skilfully  executed. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  the  12th  of  April,  1825,  against  piracy.  You 
know  that  this  law  considers  as  pirates,  not  only  the 
crevvs  of  armed  vessels  who  commit  acts  of  depre- 
dation, but.  also  those  who  sail  without  ships’  papers, 
or  either  with  papers  vvhich  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  regularity  of  their  voyage,  or  with  commissions 
issued  by  several  different  powers  or  states — the  word 
commission  being  here  understood  not  only  of  letters 
of  marque  in  time  of  war,  but  of  papeis  delivered 
to  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace.* 

In  so  doing,  the  law  of  1825  has  only  restated  and 
confirmed  the  principles  already  received,  the  doc- 
trine which  forms  the  foundation  oi  our  maritime 
legislation,  of  the  ordinance  ol  1554, -the  ordinance 
of  1081 , recognized  as  an  authority  all  over  Europe,! 
that  of  1718,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  Second  Prai- 
rial,  year  11;  and  these  principles  have  always  been 
applied  by  our  tribunals  as  well  to  French  vessels  as 
to  foreign  vessels,  without  having  given  rise  to  any 
complaint. 

You  know,  likewise,  that  in  case  of  suspicion  o- 
piracy,  the  law  of  nations,  recognized  by  all  the  ci- 
vilized nations,  authorises  any  ship  of  war,  to  what 
ever  power  she  may  belong,  to  detain  the  suspected 
vessei,  whatever  may  be  the  flag  that  she  bears,  un- 
der condition  of  delivering  her  over  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  has  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  vali- 
dity of  the  capture  and  the  prosecution  of  the  crime. 

Wh-riever,  therefore,  a vessel  shall  be  pointed 
out  to  you  as  suspected  of  acts  which  our  legislation 
considers  as  piracy,  according  to  the  law  of  nations 
(in  contradisliction  to  those  which  our  law  merely 
assimilates  to  piracy,  and  which  are  such  only  ac- 
cording to  our  national  law),  you  are  authorised  to 
detain  the  vessel,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
suspicion  is  well  founded.  • 

As  the  exercise  of  this  right  may  nevertheless 
give  occasion  to  abuses,  if  not  restrained  within 
proper  limits,  by  the  good  feeling  and  discretion  of 
the  officers  who  are  invested  with  it,  you  will  not 
forget  that  in  any  such  case  the  causes  of  suspicion 
ought  to  be  real  and  grave;  that  the  verification  of 
the  national  character  of  vessels  and  of  the  regula- 
rity of  their  papers,  if  necessary  to  be  resorted  to, 
should  be  limited  to  the  measures  strictly  requisite 

* Report  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  upon  the  Law  of 
the  12(ti  of  Aprii,  J *25,  by  me  Baron  Por.al.  (‘‘Moni- 
teur,”  of  1825,  vol.  1,  p.  190.) 

t Speech  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  Speech  of  Mr 
Pardessus.  (Session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  April 
25th,  1825  ) 
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for  accomplishing  that  i bject;  ■'rn!  that  any  deten-  , Whenever  it  m8y  he  deemed  necessary  to  employ 


lion  effected  w ilhont  due  cause,  and  wi'hout  a dts-  | forre  to  compel  (he  due  execution  of  any  treaty  con 
play  of  force  and  proceedings  not  justified  hv  the  j traded  with  any  native  chief,  in  virtue  of  this  con- 
circun. stances,  would  be  on  your  part  a reprehensi  , vention.  and  to  which  both  her  Majesty  and  the  King 
ble  act,  and  would  give  rise  to  well-founded  com-  of  the  Fiench  are  parties,  you  will  concert  with  the 


plaint. 

The  law  of  the  12th  April,  1825,  does  not  view  as 


j commander  of  the  French  squadron  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  force  for  such  purpose,  and  arrange,  in 


an  act  of  piracy  the  mere  fact  of  a vessel’s  hoisting  j concert  with  him,  to  act  conjointly  with  the  I*  rench 

force,  or  separately,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advi- 
sable; but,  with  respect  to  those  conjoint  treaties, 
you  will  n-4  employ  force  without  the  consent  of  the 
commander  of  the  French  squadron. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  yourself  and  of  the  command- 
ing officers  of  het  Majesty’s  ships  under  your  orders, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  communicate  to  the  officers  of 
the  French  squadron  any  information  which  may  be 
of  service  in  detecting  the  frauds  of  the  slave  traders, 


a flag  which  she  is  not  entitled  to  bear;  it  is  never- 
theless an  act  contrary  to  t-  e law  of  nations — a 
fraudulent  act,  whirh,  if  tolerated,  would  render  it 
impossible  to  exercise  any  police  or.  the  9ea,  or  any 
observation  of  merchant  vessels  by  ships  of  war, 
even  such  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a cruiser  to  exercise 
over  vessels  of  her  ow  n nation.  It,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble a French  ves-el  laden  with  slaves  to  escape  your 
vigilance,  it  were  only  necessary  that  she  should 


hoist  the  flag  of  another  nation;  if  this  fact  alone  ; and  especially  to  give  notice  of  any  vessel  supposed 
were  to  render  her  inviolable,  even  when  you  were  j to  belong  to  France,  and  suspected  of  being  engaged 
certain  of  her  being  French — that  she  was  carrying  I in  the  slave  trade,  which  may  be  met  with  or  neard 
on  the  slave  trade,  and  that  flag  which  she  bore  was  i of  in  the  course  of  a cruise;  and  you  will  give  direc- 
usurped — every  cruising  station  would  become  use-  1 tions  to  the  officers  under  your  orders  to  pay  strict 
less;  you  oou Id  neither  repress  prohibited,  nor  pro-  attention  to  this  duty, 
tect  lawful,  commerce. 

Whenever,  therefore,  you  may  have  reason 
suspect  any  fraud  of  this  nature,  you  are  at  liberty  I Britain  there  are  existing  tieaties  relating  thereto, 
to  verify  the  national  character  of  the  suspected  arid  lor  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  also 


may  conduct  it  improperly,  will  incur  the  displea. 
sure  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 

Of  course,  in  cases  when  the  suspicion  of  the  com- 
mander turns  out  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  vessel 
boarded  proves,  notwithstanding  her  colors,  not  to 
belong  to  the  nation  designated  by  those  colors,  the 
commander  ol  her  Majesty’s  cruiser  will  deal  with 
her  as  he  would  have  been  autlionsed  and  required 
to  do  had  she  not  hoisted  a false  flag. 

Given  under  our  hands,  &c. 

Comments — That  article  in  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, negotiated  between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr. 
Webster,  which  has  relation  (o  the  African  slave 
trade,  (rom  similarity  of  objert  and  language,  evi- 
dently appears  to  have  been  the  basis  upon  which 
the  foregoing  treaty  was  concluded. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  United  Stales  havo 
invariably  resisted  every  pretence  to  a "Right  of 
Search ” has  at  length  achieved  for  us,  a signal  tri. 
uniph  over  every  such  pretence. — The  accompanying 
Instructions  to  the  British  and  French  cruizing 
officers,  officially  recognize  the  American  doctrine, 
in  its  most  ample  scope. — an  acknowledgment  made 
With  respect  to  the  visit,  search,  and  del  ntion  of  i by  the  very  power  that  has  heretofore  contested  the 

l'pccpU  hplnntrinor  fn  nut -inns  hp.tivp.p.n  u horn  anri  Orpn!  rw-.'mt  />rmntn<i 


vessels  belonging  lo  nations  between  whom  and  Great  point  with  this  country. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  American  naval  offi- 


. --  , ,,  , cers  upon  t he  African  coast,  by  Secretary  Up- 

w.lh  respect  to  vessels  not  entitled  to  claim  toe  flag  . shur.  (Uilst  jMr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State) 
of  any  nation,  you  will  be  guided  by  trie  instructions1  ■ • ■ --  ■ . _ ....  > 

'founded  upon  the  statute  passed  in  the  second  and 
third  year  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter 


vessel.  Jf  your  suspicions  should  turn  out  to  be 

well  founded,  if  the  su-pected  vessel  prove  to  be  J of  any  nation,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  instructions 


either  French,  or  one  subject  to  your  observation  in 
virtues  of  treaties  actually  in  force,  and  if  such  ves- 
sel be  actually  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  you  will  | 73, -and  upon  the  treaties  in  force  with  foreign  slates, 
not  hestitate  to  detain  her.  No  nation  can  be  enti-  ' and  the  acts  of  Parliament  made  in  furtherance  there- 
tied  to  claim  for  its  flag  the  right  of  protecting  of,  which  have  been  delivered  to  you  from  your  go- 
crime,  and  of  withdrawing  criminals  of  other  na-  | vernment;  the  present  instructions  in  no  respect  in- 

j : a l _ ■ i a i , ; _ i,  ■ * u • _ .1 . . ..  t r ' t ^ . - 1 1 K 


tions  from  the  punishment  which  is  their  due.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  your  suspicions  should  be  ground- 


less, if  the  suspected  vessel  belongs  bona  fule  to  the  j fore  vessels  of  France;  and  you 
nation  whose  flag  she  hears,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  - ■ • ' 

release  her  immediately;  giving,  however,  notice  of 


terfering  therewith . 

„ , . Frencn  Instructions. 

You  are  not  to  capture,  visit,  or  in  any  way  niter-1 


will  give  strict 


dated  March  15th , 1843,  was  the  first  of  this  series 
of  Instructions.  British  instructions  of  similar  im- 
port were  issued  lo  their  officers,  dated  June  12ih, 
1843.  Being  now  recognized  by  the  principal  mari- 
time nations,  they  will  probably  become  the  received 
law  of  nalions  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a difference  between  the  British  and 
It  will  be  observed  that  the 
British  Instructions  appiy  not  only  to  the  case  of  ves- 

nalion  whose  flag  she  hears,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  j instructions  to  the  commanding  officers  o?  cruisers!  anv  .Mi^hTrr"'8 

giving,  however,  notice  of  | llnder  ,our  orders  to  abstain  therefrom.  At  the  same  I 'eJ llS®L  ~ t . t,fhe,cau’,ous  but.e®f 

the  fact  to  those  cruisers  w ho  have  the  right  to  de-  I time,  you  will  remember  that  the  King  of  the  French  | unJf  which  lh  tfficer’  is  reared "o^ act'1 K ffiey 

cse  operations  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  j give'imnmnkj'u.'  those  who  have  no  right  to  bea^it; ' cofiHon  ttffiother'  novvers 'shovv '’}|i0USt  I?1"'11  °f 
, that  you  ate  acting  at  your  own  risk  and  i fnd  that  Orel  Britain  wi„  not  allow  vessels  of  other  j 

nations  lo  escape  visit  and  examination  by  mereiv  h r„i  t.  , ■ , r . 

, . . T,  *,  j a , ,,  J ..  - .every  Dngariu  vvlio  mav  see  fit  to  hoist  a fraudulent 

hoisting  a French  flag, or  the  flag  of  any  other  nation  [ tja,T  J 

with  which  Great  Britain  lias  not,  by  existing  treaty, 
the  right  of  search.  Accordingly,  when  from  intel- 
ligence which  the  officer  commanding  her  Majesty’s 
cruisers  may  have  received,  or  from  the  manoeuvres 

of  the  vessel,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  he  may  have  {bear,  is  an  act  contrary  lo  the  law  of  nations- 
ships  and  vessels  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  j reason  to  believe  that  the  vessel  does  not  belong  to  | fraudulent  act,  which,  if  tolerated,  would  render  it 

respect  to  the  convention  with  France,  signed  at  the  nation  indicated  by  her  colors,  he  is,  if  the  state  , impossible  to  exercise  any  police  on  the  sea,  or  any 

London,  the  29th  day  of  May,  1845.  j of  the  weather  will  admit  of  it,  to  go  ahead  of  the  ' observation  of  merchant  vessels,  by  ships  of  war.  If 

“By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  suspected  vessel,  after  communicating  his  intention  *-°  ella^e  a French  vessel,  laden  with  slaves,  to  es- 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  ol  Great  1 by  hailing,  and  to  drop  a boat  on  board  of  her  to  as-  j caPe  Hie  vigilance  of  cruisers  appointed  to  prevent 

Britain  and  Ireland, 


tain  her. 

In  these 
the  fact 

peril;  and  that  if,  through  any  act  of  yours,  the  sus- 
pected vessel  should  sustain  any  damages,  she  will 
he  entitled  to  indemnification.  In  dealing  with  her, 
therefore,  you  cannot  act  with  too  much  circum- 
spection. Signed  by  the  mimsier  of  Marine. 

Instructions  for  the  senior  officer  of  her  Majesty’s 


The  French  Ins.tuctions  express  the  same  de- 
termination in  different  language.  They  state  that  a 
vessel-’s  hoisting  a flag  which  she  is  not  en'itled  to 


■certain  her  nationality,  without  causing  her  deteri- ! Hie  traffic,  it  were  only  necessary  that  she  should 


We  transmit  to  you  herewith  a copy  of  a conven-  1 tiori,  in  the  event  of  her  really  proving  to  be  a vessel 
tion  between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French  [ of  the  nation  the  colors  of  whit  ti  she  displayed,  and 
dated  the  29;h  day  of  May,  1845,  by  which  it  is  sti-  j therefore  one  which  she  is  not  authorised  to  search; 


hoist  the  flag  of  another  nation,  it  would  place  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  cruisers,  either  to  repress 
prohibited,  or  to  protect  lawful  commerce.  The 
French  commanders  are  therefore  instructed,  “when- 


pulaled,  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  each  main-  I but  should  the  strength  of  the  wind,  or  other  cireum- 
tain  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a naval  force  of  not ! stances,  render  such  mode  of  visiting  the  stranger  ! ever  you  may  have  reason  lo  suspect  any  fraud  of 

less  than  twenty  six  vessels,  to  he  employed  for  the  I impracticable,  he  is  to  require  the  suspected  vessel  Hi  is  nature,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  verify  Ike  national  cita- 
to be  brought  lo,  in  order  that  her  nationality  may  he  ‘(icier  of  the  susptcled  vessel.1'  1 1 the  suspicions  prove  to 

ascertained;  and  lie  will  he  justified  in  enforcing  it  if  j be  vveH  lounded,  and  the  vessel  prove  to  be  French, 


prevention  of  ihe  slave  trade,  bv  closely  watching  all 
the  parts  of  ihe  west  coast  whcie  ihe  slave  trade  is 


earned  on,  from  Cape  Verd  to  ifiih  deg.  30-  min.,  necessary — understanding  always,  that  he  is  not  to  j °.r  subject  to  observation  Jn  virtue  of  existing  trea 

south  latitude,  and  by  exercisingall  the  powers  vest-  resort  to  any  coercive  measure  until  every  other  shall  ~ 

ed  in  the  Crow  ns  of  France  and  Great  Britain  for  | have  tailed;  and  the  officer  who  hoards  the  stranger 
such  purpose;  and  we  desire  that  y ou  w ill  take  every  is  to  be  instructed  merely  in  the  first  instance  to 
opportunity  and  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  effect  the  1 satisfy  himself  by  the  vessel’s  papers,  or  other  proof, 


objects  of  this  convention. 


ot  her  nationality,  and  it  she  prove  really  to  be  a 


You  are  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  oT  putting  j vessel  of  the  nation  designated  by  her  colors,  and  one 
your-elf  in  communication  wjlh  the  senior  officer  of  I which  he  is  not  auihorised  lo  search,  he  is  to  lose  no 
the  French  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  co  operating  | time  in  quitting  her,  offering  to  note  on  the  pa  pel  s 
with  tii  n in  lue  execution  of  this  Convention,  and  of  | of  the  vessel  the  cause  of  his  having  suspected  her 


Concerting  with  hi  n as  to  Ihe  be-t  means  of  closely 
watching  the  parts  of  the  African  coast  before  de- 
scrioed,  by  selecting  and  defining  the  : t a tions  to  be 
established,  and  by  taking  the  charge  thereof,  either 
corij  lintly  with  the  French  cr  isers,  or  separately 
with  the  force  under  your  < ommatid,  or  by  leaving 
the  same  to  the  French  naval  force,  as  may  he  deem- 
ed most  expedient. 

You  will  understand,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
a station  being  especially  committed  to  the  charge  of 
cruisers  ofeiiher  nation,  the  ciuisers  of  the  other 
nation  may  at  any  time  enter  the  same  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exei cismg  the  rights  respectively  belonging 
to  them  lor  the  suppression  of  ihe  slave  trade. 

You  will,  in  concert  wiih  the  commander  of  the 
F i ench  squadron,  determine  with  what  native  princes 
and  chiefs  it  may  be  necessary  to  negotiate  treaties 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  And  you  are 
authorized  to  negotiate  such  treaties,  either  person- 
ally or  8y  an  officer  specially  insli acted  lor  such 
purpose,  such  treaties  to  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  draught  ol  engagement  forming  appendix 
to  Section  VII.  of  the  instructions  issued  on  the  12th 
of  June,  lo44,  lo  her  M.  j.slj’s  naval  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


nationality,  as  well  as  the  number  of  minutes  the 
vessel  was  detained  (if  detained  at  all)  for  the  ohjeet 
in  question;  such  notation  to  In-  signed  by  the  hoard- 
ing officers,  specifying  his  rank  and  the  name  of  her 
Majesty’s  cruiser;  and  whether  the  commander  of 
the  visited  vessel  consents  to  such  notation  on  the 
ve-sel’s  papers  or  not  (and  it  is  not  to  be  done  with- 
out his  eonsei  t)  all  the  said  particulars  are  lo  be 


ties,  and  actually  engaged  in  Ihe  slave  trade,  she  is 
lo  be  detained;  hut  if  she  belongs  bona  fide  to  the  na- 
tion whose  flag  she  bears,  is  to  be  released  immedi- 
ately, and  notice  given,  if  practicaole,  to  cruisers 
which  may  have  a right  to  detain  her.  “In  these 
operations,”  it  is  added,  “you  will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  you  are  acting  at  your  own  risk  and 
peril;  and  that  if  Ihrough  any  act  of  yours,  the  sus- 
pected vessel  should  sustain  any  damages,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  indemnification.” 

Not  only  does  the  American  doctrine  m relation 
to  the  “ Right" — we  should  say,  “TVie  wrong  of  Search ,” 
most  signally  triumph  in  those  Instrumen's,  but  the 
American  project,  the  only  feasible  project,  for  ef- 
fectually suppressing  the  African  slave  trade,  is  now 
adopted  as  the  future  policy  of  the  High  contracting 
parties  lo  the  loiegoing  treaty  — we  mean  the  plan  of 


immediately  inserted  in  the  log-book  of  her  Majes-  operating  upon  Africa  herself,  by  effecting  a change 
ty’s  cruisti;  and  a full  and  complete  statement  ol  the  in  the  character  of  her  people,  placing  a compare 

lively  enlightened  community  upon  the  so  l, — and 
giving  her  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity, in  exchu  ,ge  for  her  slave  markets. 

That  this  is  Hie  plan,  devised  by  the  American 


circumstances  is  to  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  Scc:e 
lary  of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  first  opportunity,  di 
reel  to  England:  and  also,  a similar  statement  lo  you 
as  senior  officer  on  the  station,  to  be  forwarded  by 


you  to  oui  secretary,  accompanied  by  any  remark  colonizationists,  and  by  them  demonstrated  to  he. 


you  may  have  reason  lo  make  thereon. 

The  commanding  officers  Of  her  Majesty’s  vessels 
must  hear  m mind  that  the  duly  of  executing  the 
instruction  immediately  preceding  must  be  discharg- 
ed with  great  care  and  cireumspeclion.  For,  if  any 
injury  he  ocea-ioned  by  examination  without  sm- 
li  ;ieut  cause,  or  by  ihe  examination  being  improperly 
conducted,  compensation  must  he  made  to  tin:  party 
aggrieved;  and  the  officer  w ho  may  cause  an  examin- 
ation lo  be  made  without  sufficient  cause,  or  who 


practicable,  through  and  in  spile  of  the  most  unna- 
tural and  unaccountable  series  of  opposition  ihatevo  r 
so  broad  a scheme  of  philanthrophy  has  had  to  en- 
counter from  such  a source  as  this  Inis  proceeded. 

Now,  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped,  something  effec- 
tual will  he  done  lor  Africans  lor  ttiis  enterpi  ise. 

This  republic  of  ours,  will  furnish  her  full  quota 
towards  whatever  is  humane  in  the  premises— stear- 
ing  our  own  course, — audio  “entangling  alliances 
with  none.” 
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American  Cotton  Go  ds.  The  shipments  from  Bos- 
ion  during  the  month  of  .forte  were — to  China,  803  bales 
and  case';  CMeiiUa,  5 i-l  do.;  Ea«t  Indie",  365  d' 
Smyrna,  39  do.;  Bnueus  Aire=,  80  do.;  Palermo  and 
Naples.  10  do  ; St.  Pete's,  3!  do.  ; Porto  C 'hello,  6 d"., 
Laguna.  5 do. ; Londonderry.  2 do.;  New  Orleans.  152 
do,;  Mobile,  5 do  ; Philadelphia,  454  do.;  New  York, 
73  d’. — Tola' 2 565.  During  the  niondi  of  June  1841, 
the  shipments  from  die  same  port  u ere  8,665  bales. — 
The  falling  off  has  been  in  shipments  to  coast  > ise 
ports.  The  exports  to  foreign  ports  tins  increased  1,800 
bales. 

Sfecie.  During  the  month  of  June,  the  exports  of 
epecie  from  N.  Yo>k  amounted  to  only  $3.3,243.  About 
that  amount  litis  been  shipped  so  far  in  July. 

Money"  market.  The  current  ra'o  of  interest  in  the 
street  at  New  York,  is  5..5j.  A heavy  loan  was  made 
on  the  11th  inst.  at  4 p.r  cent. 

U.  S.  Revenue  at  Boston. 

Received  the  first  si.\  nionihs  of  1844,  $2  808  405  4t 

Do.  ii  st  six  in  outs  ot  1845,  2 213(  35  72 

Falling  off  595.459  72 

Banking.  An  interesting  dnscu'Ssion  between  So 
Robert  Peel,  and  Dmicl  O'Connell,  relative  to  banking 
in  Ireland,  will  he  t nod  in  this  number. 

B.nk  failures  in  England.  Commission*  of  bank- 
ruptcy have  issued  within  22  years,  say  from  1 809  to 
3830,  against  no  less  thin  three  bundled  and  eleven- 


banks  in  England, 
return — 

1809  4 

•8lt)  20 

1811  4 

1812  17 

1813  8 

1814  27 


The  foil  o'  ing  is  front  the  official 


1315  35 

1316  37 

1317  3 
1)118  3 
1819  13 
1 320  4 


1827  8 
1838  3 

1829  3 
183. t 11 


1321  10 

1 322  9 

1323  9 

1824  10 

1825  37  - — - 

1826  43  Total  31. 

Mr.  McCullough  observes  1 Exclusive  .of  the  above, 
many  banks  snipped  payment,  to  the  great  injury  ot 
their  medians  and  die  public,  that  afterwards  resumed 
them;  at  the  same  tune  that  lit;  nffu  rs  of  some  bank- 
rupt concerns  were  arranged  wi  limit  a commission . 


not  it  sirtgie  Sou  ell  bank 


During  the  whole  ol  this 
gave  way.” 

The  London  Economist  says:."  At  the  negtrtmitg  ot 
1834  the  total  is«nc  of  notes  in  the  (Jnitc-d  Kingdom  a- 
mountid  to  £37,355,000.  at  the  beginning  of  1343  be- 
fore the  new  hank  bill  was  talked  of  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  id  one  hundred  and  eight  joint  stock 
banks  in  the  meantime,  the  whole  issues  of  notes  a 
mounted  .only  to  £34,049.000.  Comped  inn  among 
batiks  of  issue  tends  only  more  to  div  de  the  irsue  ot 
no'es;  competition  among  banks  generally  tends  to  di- 
minish the  circulation  by  inducing  loan  increase  of  de- 
posits, and  by  this  means  economises  materially  the  ca- 
pital of  the  (onn'ry.  The  new  measures  of  the  govern 
merit  are  calculated  to  prevent  entirely  the  extensin  t ot 
banks  ot  arty  kind  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.1' 

A deputation  of  Scotch  ha  .k'.rs  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  purpose  ol  auentp  ing  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  the  bank  circulation  of  that  coun- 
try to  £3,409,000  instead  ol  £3.090,090  but  tney  met 
■with  a decided  retusal 

Ohio  hunks.  Nine  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Onto  have  been  duly  organized  under  the  law  ot  lost 
witt'er,  and  examined  by  the  commissioners.  I he 
l ank  commissioners  have  issued  the  requisite  nofifica- 
ti  mi  under  the  13m  Section  of  the  law  to  the  different 
b i.-.ks  lor  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  bo.,rdjif 
control.  This  b iard  is  to  meet  in  Columbus  on  the  15th 
tost,  when  tire  ' Suite  Bunk  ol  Ohio’*  will  he  organized. 

Tobacco-  Wc  have  glorious  weather  now  for  the 
crop  Baltimore  inspections  for  the  two  weeks  pn.-t 
emprise  1.669  birds.  Maryland;  656  hhds.  .Ohio;  1 Ken- 
tiir.kv;  I Virginia —total,  2.318  birds.  The  demand  ha- 
inipr.-ved,  prices  of  all  qualities  fully  maintained,  and 
stock  on  had  ligh’,— superior  qualities  sought  after. 

Hemp  Mavsville,  in  Kentucky,  is  becoming  an  im- 
no,  taut  hemp  market.  '1  he  total  receipts  of  tile  article 
there  during  the  first  half  the  present  year  amounted 
to  3 509  tons.  O ie  house  in  Maysvilln  shipped  a tew 
days  since  on  board  two  steamboats,  933  bales  of 


Potato  crop.  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  states  that  the 
disease  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  potato  crop  of  last 
season  has  reappeared,  and  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  or  p.  1 Wo  examined  a field  belonging  to 
Gov.  L ncoln,  which,  we  arc  assured,  exhibited  a per- 
j f-  c.tly  heahhy  appearance  on  the  3d  irtst  On  the  5 h, 
i portions  of  pie  vines  showed  indications  of  disease,  and  : 
on  the  7th,  about  one  half  of  them  were  more  or  less  slrri-  1 
veiled,  many  of  them  shrunk  to  one  half  lltcir  farmer  di-  ! 
mansions,  and  some  of  the  leaves  already  turned  brown 
and  nearly  dry.  Thu  potatoes  v.eie  of  the  red  variety,  | 
sometimes  called  t he  peach  blows.  The  seed  was  se-  [ 
lected.  and  in  a fine  and  apparently  healthy  state.  We 
I opened  one  ot  the  hills  must  afflicted  with  the  disease.  ! 
land  found  the  seed  still  sound  and  apparently  healthy.  ' 
Some  of  i he  new  set  potatoes  were  about  the  size  of  a | 
j robin’s  egg,  and  looked  we!1.  Bo  far  as  we  have  oh-  < 

| served,  die  disease  appears  to  commence  at  the  upper  i 
[tart  of  vine.’’ 

Commerce  of  Long  Island  Sound.  During  a period 
of  ten  dn vs,  inun  June  2d  to  I lilt  t elusive,  there  passed 
Eaton’s  Neck  1*5?  vessels  The  ten  days  noticed  will 
give  a pretty  lair  estimate  fu"  nine  mouths  in  the  year, 

' during  which  time  it  is  estimate, i 27  349  vessels  pass 
[’trough  the  Sound.  Tire  number  of  passengers,  in- 
cluding th  : steamers,  in  these  vessels  is  estimated  at 
1 273.400. 

| Church  topics  The  bi.-h  tpsof  the  Methodist  Epis 

icopai  Chu.ch.  at  their  convention  held  iast  v.  et  k in  the 
city  of  New  \ ork,  by  a to  e aim  -st  unanimous,  after  a 
| preamble  setting  fo-th  the  proceedings  of  and  resolutions 
! ajop't  d hv  the  Metho  list  convention,  recently  held  at 
; LouRviMc,  fverttttckv,  c. rating  the  ‘'  Methodist’  Episc.o- 
I pal  Convention,  south,  pasted  rcsoiu' ions  not  to  preside 
in  said.  cimveittiou. 

| Deaths,  during  List  w,  cl,  tit  Nein  York 
I At  Philadelphia  124.  cf  which  61  were  under  one  I 
| yctir,  ten  were  persons  of  color,  eleven  died  of  consump- 1 
j lion.  t 

At  Baltimore  > 6 , of  which  32  we  re  under  *>ne  year.  I 
i nine  w,  re  Iree  colored,  two  slaves,  1 1 died  of  consump- 
! lion-. 

At  Si.  Louis  AIo..  d tiring  lire  week  ending  30  It  uh.,  ^ 
49,  o|  whtclt  22  were  interred  by  die  Catholics.  i 

Om.  J.  B.  Damson,  iif.  C.  thud  district,  Louisiana,  i 
died  a;  his  residence  n-  ;r r .St.  Frnncisville,  on  r he  26th  j 
June,  aged  45  years,.  lie  w as  a native  ot  Nashville 
Tent;.  His  death  is  regreiled  by  all. 


Hemp. 

Leather  and  Ph  >e  Pegs,  -arc  amongst  the  latest  Yan 
k'-e  notions  l ha  I have  asiom>hf  d the  people  of  England; 
taken  out  in  the  Yorkshire,  Captain  Burly,  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  Titeir  arrival  caused  some  amount, 
and  <t  good  deal  of  satisfaction  amongst  the  sons  of  St. 
Crispin. 

The  crops  The  wheat  harvest  of  the  present  yea  r, 
judging  from  what  is  said  in  the  public  j turn, ils,  from 
till  ihe=wheat  growing  sections  of  the  Union,  we  have  no 
doubt  will  he  quite  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  any  pre- 
eedi  uj  year.  Even  Ohio,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
suffered  most  by  the  drought  and  frosts,  will  not  upon 
til,-  wuk,  fall  much,  if  any.  short  of  an  average  crop.— 
The  .southern  Ohio  papers  state,  that  the  crop  in  that 
section  had  wonderfully  improved  after  the  rain  in  June, 
and  would  he  a full  average  yield.  The  wheat  crop  of 
ti,e  Muskingum  Valiey,  O no,  it  is  stated,  wilt  he  double 
tmu  oflMSi  year.  Louis,  Missouri  papers, represent  the 
crop  in  that  region  as  surpassing  any  former  year. 

New  wheat.  The  Baltimore  market,  ranges  from  80 
to  9U  cents  for  red,  and  92  to  98  for  white.  1 he  quality 
is  good 


‘ Electro  Magnetic  I omfaniks,  are  organizing  rapidly, 

| The  company  formed  at  Luca.  N.  Y.j  for  a line  from 
1 Albany  to  tltat  ct'y,  closed  their  conducts  f. -r  posts  and 
1 materials  for  the  i mire  mine,  on  the  24 ill  uh.  The  stock 
; of  the  company  was  sought  with  so  much  avidity,  that 
the  J mjuus  volunteer  to  raise  a sufficient  amount  to  con - 
l struct  Hie  enure  line  fro  o Bufl'tl.i  hv  Albany,  and  on 
| to  Boston,  themselves,  "if  it  he  desirable  ” 

Henry  O’Reilly,  in  a circular  wtticlt  Ite-bas  issued,  * 

, states  that  a line  will  he  completed  from  Albany  to  Har-  ! 
j rtshtug,  Pennsylvania,  by  December,  and  to  Piltsbme  I 
land  Wheeling  by  the  spring.  He  exhibits  the  programme  j 

* of  sections  comprising  a of  the  capitals  of  the 

1 s'  a if  s,  and  extending  3 000  miles, — the  estimated  cost  of 
i 100  nines  is  not  more  titan  the  cost  of  one  mile  of  a 
) Massachusetts  railway,  v.hil-t  flte  wear  and  tear  and  1 
I cost  of  opera  ion  is  comparatively  nothing. 

Horse  racing  morals!  The  British  knights  of  the 
turf  are;  not  to  he  out  done  it:  jockeying,  by  either  ■‘T’asli- 
i n’  or  “Peer-  tut.”  The  other  day  at  Chester,  a horse 
that  S'ood  fifty  to  one,  before  the  start,  came,  in  for  rite 
| cup  a long  way  ahead  of  the  favorites.  Half  a million  ' 
j pound  sterling  ‘'changed  hands.’’—  very. much  like  slight  j 
I of  hand  Since  tltat.  ‘ Merry  Monarch  ” — (an  apt  name 
j for  juggling.) — won  the  great  race,  the  ‘Derby,'’ — though  j 
not  in  the  betting  at  all, — and  "‘the  knowing  ones,1’  pre- 
tend to  have  been  hit  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a million! 

All  idea  of  another  trial  between  “die  north”  and  “the  j 
sou-h,”  we  believe  is  relinquished  tor  the  presen'.  The  , 
dose  was  sufficient. 

Import  ant  to  widowers.  After  a I mg  deliberation 
the  full  bcmc.u  ot  the  supreme  court  have  decided  that 
“ihe  fact  of  an  old  man,  a widower,  wishing  to  many  a 
young  wife,  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  insanity.’’ 

Magnetic  telegraphs,  are  going  ahead  with  magne- 
tic velocity.  The  line  between  New  Y"fk  and  Phila- 
delphia is  to  be  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  October  One 
of  the  railroad  companies  refused  to  allow  the  use  of 
their  route,  but  the  other  rendilv  gave  the  privilege  of 
using  theirs.  We  see  notices  of  various  other  lines  in 
progress.  The  United  States  will  be  wire!  not  by  a 
im  re  line  but  like  a seive  die  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  before  Europe  discovers  die  best  process  of  per- 
forming this  wonderful  optnation.  No,  that  would  be 
selfish.  Professor  Mouse,  we  understand. is  about  to 
>aii  for  England,  wadi  a vevv  of  introducing  his  im- 
provements there  ‘ Let  ihere  he  light.”  He  is  tread- 
ing in  the  foo  steps  of  an  '‘illustrious  predecessor,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.’’ 

Magnetic  printing  telegraph  Before  shipping  off 
Professor  Morse,  here  conic.-.-  Mr.  James  O’Conner 
with  his  contrivance  which  the  editor  ol  the  N.  York 
Commercial  hits  seen  in  opetatiott.  and  pronounces  to 
i>e  beyond  comparis  m , superior  to  Mr  Morse’s  appara- 
tus. He  stales  that  "a  man  might,  if  the  were  laid,  now 
sit  at  New  York,  and,  with  more  rapidity  than  our  best, 
compositor  can  set  type,  print  at  New  Orleans  a letter 
or  despatch  in  Hie  ofumary  letter;  of  our  language.” 


A correspondent  of  die  Baltimore  American  questions 
the  eligibility  of  substituting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for 
Murst ’s  scheme,  and  ados,  thru  Mr.  Morse,  as  early  as 
184t),  m tde  deinotis'radons  towards  using  roman  cha- 
racters. and  that  Ins  present  method  is  an  improvement 
upon  what  could  ne  effected  with  letters.  His  telegraph 
now  prints  56  letters  a minute,  w hich  is  more  than  any 
compositor  can  set  of  type, — and  die  impressions  are 
understood  the  install;  they  are  made.  This  is  hard-  to 
beat,  certainly. 

Maryland  finances.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Com- 
pany, a few  weeks  since,  paid  up  $13,275,  the  balance 
of  die  Inst  year’s  interest,  and  last  wee  k they  paid  the 
sum  of  $26,525,  the  amount  of  this  year’s  interest  due 
to  the  slate. 

Petitions,  appear  to  he  getting  down  in  value,  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  tfie  committee  on  public  petitions,  it  ap- 
pears that  19,075  petitions,  signed  by  1 222,201  persons, 
had  Iteen  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  against 
the  Mnynoo.h  hill;  88  petitions,  signed  by  17,480  per- 
sons, had  been  present,  d in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Slaver.  By  the  arrival,  at  this  port,  of  die  bark 
Ohio,  from  Bahia,  May  31,  we  learn  that  the  U.  States 
brig  Bait, bridge,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  had  made  seizure  of 
brig  Albert,  ol  Boston,  Capt.  Woodbury,  on  charge  of 
participating  in  the  slave  trade.  [Atlas. 

A number  of  witnesses  wpie  bound  over  on  Monday 
last,  before  F.  C.  Luring,  U.  States  commissioner,  to 
testify  at  Portland  on  t fie  16th,  on  a complaint  against 
Cyrus  Libia  y,  late  truster  of  the  brig  Pot  poise,  for  a id  - 
rty  and  , bet  ing  in  die  slave  trade.  Capt.  Libbey  is 
mu  under  arrest  in  Portland,  The  witnesses  were 
John  K-  Duer,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  ten  seamen,  and 
two  Airmail  boys,  about  lourteen  years  of  age. 

( Boston  Advertiser. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Marqutlt,  Captain  E.  A- 
Turpin,  a two  hotter  boat,  built  a bum  a year  since,  own- 
ed by  Captain  Turpin  arid  Captain  Thomas,  provided 
with  " Evans'  patent  safety  valve’’  and  mostly  employed 
from  Mobile,  running  up  ttie  Ai-'barna  r,vt  r,  was  in  the 
act  of  leaving  the  leva  e,  New  Orleans,  on  the  2d  iust. 
for  Cineiuiiau,  with  a number  of  passengers.  One  or 
two  strokes  of  the  engine  bad  hum  made,  the  captain 
uttered  the  command  ‘ go  ahead,”  when  the  boilers  ex- 
ploded. a numbur  of  the  passengers  on  deck  were  thrown 
159  to  2t)0  feet  in  the  air, — some  filling  on  neighboring 
vessels,  others  upon  deck  again,  and  many  othets  into 
tfie  river,  from  w hence  hey  arose  no  more.  The  scene 
beio.v  deck  ns  well  as  above  deck  was  appall  ng,  of 
course.  D-  ad  and  mutilated  bodies  on  every  hand, — 
and  miserable  beings  vvri-liiug  vvi.fi  wounds  worse  than 
instant  death.  The  number  ot  killed  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain;  nine  died  after  being  ad.  fined  into  die  Cha- 
rity Hospital,  and  lour  others  were  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive. Captain  Turpin,  and  Hays,  his  first  engineer,  are 
under  arrest  in  virtue  ot  writs  irmn  tile  U.  States  district 
court,  charged  with  imtrislaugh’ier. 

Talbot  nounty,  has  been  recusant,  for  vvantof  a col- 
lector ol  ilits  taxes,  winch  notorious  effjrts  had  been 
made  in  prevent  any  citizen  from  unde; taking  the  du- 
ties of.  Wc  rejoice  to  find,  that  one  oi  her  must  inde- 
pendent, patriotic,  and  venerable  citizens.  Colonel  Wit. 
Hughlett,  who  has  long  and  faithfully  si-rvi  d i lie  peo- 
ple ot  i’aibot  in  tfie  state  senate,  anu  in  various  other 
cjpacims  has  stepp -d  forward  to  retrieve  the  county  fr  m 
disgrace  Guv . Pratt’,  at  die  treasurer’s  suggestion,  ap- 
pointed Col.  H.  collector  of  the  county,  and  he  lias  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  from  a sense  of  public  duty 
alone,  lor  lie  is  one  of  ihe  wealthiest  men  in  the  county- 

‘ The  dumb  shall  speak.’’  The  Lexington,  Ky.  Ob- 
server, of  the  28' ti  uh.,  affords  additional  prool  ol  the 
wonderful  results  ol  R.  T.  Anderson’s  method  oi  in- 
structing, at  fits  asylum,  near Carriushnrg,  in  that  state. 
A son  of  P.  E.  Toduutiter,  of  Jessamine  county,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  was  born  deaf,  am!  consequently 
never  uttered  one  word,  until  lie  was  received  at  the  said 
institution,  recently  returned  on  a visit  t o his  la- 
ther, lad  die  family  “good  morning”  as  he  entered,  made 
himself  distinctly  understood  in  conversation,  read  a 
chapter  in  the  bible,  and  writes  well.  He  is  to  return 
for  one  session  more,  tor  further  improvement  in  articu- 
lation. 

Tide  Water  Canal  Trade.  There  have  been  towed 
to  and  from  Philadelphia,  from  the  commencement  of 
the -season  up  to  July  1-t,  f urine  n hundred  anti  sixty- 
four  canal  boats.  To  and  from  Baltimore  during  the 
sa  me  lime,  one  thousand  and  filteen  boats.  Of  tiie  n um- 
ber towed  to  Baltimore  about  one-fourth  were  laden  with 
anthracite  coal  [American. 

Weather.  We  are  in  the  summer  solstice,  and  no 
mistake.  The  mercury  in  this  latitude  lor  several  days 
past  has  ranged  during  midday,  between  93  and  98°, 
and  every  day  warmer  than  the  preceding.  Some  inge- 
nious Yankee  ought  to  contrive  to  sto.v  away  a reser- 
voir of  caloric,  for  next  January,  as  they  do  ot  ice  tor 
July.  We  might  fiilsuch  a reservoir  from  a superabun- 
dance of  the  iugredeant  just  now  in  our  atmosphere,  to 
advantage.  t# 

P.  S.  If  a patent  is  secured,  wo  claim  halves  for  sug- 
gesting the  notion. 

Hallo  there.  Tommy,  my  boy,  whit  are  you  climbing 
tha,t  ladder  for?  “ i’o  see  how  high  the  thermometer  is 
dad-”  “How  high  is  it,  my  son?”  “Jest  ab  ave  the  third 
story  winders.’*  Hadn’t  no  idea  it  was  so  warm  — 
Ho-o  o o! ! 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 

Commerce.  The  July  number  of  Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
Magazine  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  commerce 
of  France.  The  National  Intelligencer,  noticing  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States,  says — 
It  appears  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  has, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  very  much  increased. 
Dividing  that  period  into  terms  of  five  years,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  last  term  has  increased  G4  per  cent, 
on  the  first,  and  25  per  cent,  on  the  second.  The 
general  maritime  commercial  movement  of  France 
seems  to  be  divided  into  52  per  cent,  with  Europe, 
anc  48  per  cent,  with  the  remainder  of  the  world. — 
Of  the  former,  England  takes  more  than  one-third 
or  J7J  per  cen»  of  the  entire  maritime  commerce; 
of  the  latter,  the  U.  States  takes  35  6-10lhs  per  cent, 
or  about  1 7 g per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  France  is  considered 
as  being  72  percent,  of  the  whole;  the  commerce  by 
land  28  per  cent. 

Of  the  entire  commerce  of  France  with  the  whole 
world,  both  maritime  and  by  land,  England  repre- 
sents 12.8  per  cent. 


United  States, 

12  5 

do. 

Switzerland, 

8.3 

do. 

Sardinia, 

8.2 

do. 

Belgium 

7 2 

do. 

German  Union, 

6.6 

do. 

French  West  Indies, 

5 9 

do. 

Spain, 

5 2 

do. 

Tiie  Uniled  States  are  set 

down  at 

175,000,000 

francs,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
ports,and  at  144,000,000  francs,  17  per  cent,  in  value 
of  products  admitted  for  consumption. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  are  estimated, 
(1843),  general  commerce,  97,000,000  francs;  special 
commerce,  60,000,000  francs.  Of  the  entire  amount 
82,324,641  francs  were  in  silk  goads,  20,433,945 
francs  in  woollens,  and  7,113,868  in  cotton  goods. 

Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  (1843.) 
219,739,498  francs  were  in  cotton  wool,  60,128,876 
francs  in  tobacco,  7,186,460  francs  in  raw  tallow  and  ! 
lard,  and  4,804,359  francs  in  rice. 

The  whole  exports  from  France 

to  Mexico  for  1843,  was  21,239,031  francs. 
The  whole  imports  into  France 

from  Mexico  for  1843,  was  7,259,135  do. 
The  whole  exports  from  France 

to  Texas  for  1843,  was  130,615  do. 

The  whole  import  to  France  from 
Texas  for  1S43,  was  90,800  do. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela.  Advices  from  Laguayra  to  the  24th 
June,  received  by  the  editors  of  the  United  States 
Gazette,  represent  that  market  to  be  overstocked 
with  flour.  The  price  was  down  to  $12|  a §13  cur- 
rency, which  falls  short  of  paying  expenses  by  50 
cents  $1  per  bbl. 

Gen.  Rafael  Urdaneta  has  been  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consummating  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
between  Venezuela  and  Spain,  signed  in  Madrid  on 
the  30th  of  March  last,  and  in  Caraccas  on  the  26th 
ult.  He  left  Laguayra  on  the  21st  June  for  the 
Spanish  capital,  by  way  of  St.  Thomas  and  England. 

AFRICA. 

The  interior  of  Africa  has  ever  presented  a most 
interesting  problem  of  geographic  speculation,  and 
the  relations  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  its  races  of 
varied  colored  inhabitants,  its  limitless  deserts,  mys- 
tic antiquity,  and  still  unknown  and  unexplored  re- 
gions, give  an  interest  to  any  thing  which  may  have 
a tendency  to  lead  to  the  solution  of  its  mysteries. 
An  article  in  the  Southern  Review  in  relation  to  Ame- 
rican researches,  travels,  and  writings,  after  review- 
ing the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  John  Pickering,  pro- 
fessor Salisbury,  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  pro- 
essor  Frost,  and  particularly  the  original  demonstra- 
tions of  Dr.  Morton,  in  elucidating  the  Caucasian  fea- 
tures of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Pharaonic  and  anterior 
ages,  proceeds  with  the  following,  which  we  excerpt 
as  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  curious  re- 
search is  still  aiming. 

“Dr.  Pickering,  naturalist  to  the  late  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  has  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Zanzibar  and  Bombay,  bringing  with  him 
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much  interesting  and  original  information  in  his 
chosen  department.  He  has  zealously  explored  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  has 
elicited  new  and  unanticipated  knowledge  respecting 
some  now  extinct  breeds  of  animals,  and  varieties  of 
plants,  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and  in  relation 
to  the  periods  of  the  introduction  of  others  from  fo- 
reign countries.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
Prussian  Commissioner,  who  had  well  prepared  the 
way  for  him;  and  has  made,  as  we  are  informed, 
some  strange  discoveries  in  Ethnography,  confirming 
and  extending  those  of  Morton,  Gliddon,  Hodgson, 
and  the  Prussians.  His  achievements  will  soon  be 
made  known;  but  we  are  permitted  in  advance  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  the  following  interesting 
piece  of  intelligence,  brought  home  by  him. 

“A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  Fres- 
nel, of  Djedda,  (of  whom  vve  have  already  spoken,) 
in  which  tiie  present  existence  of  the  true  unicorn  in 
the  wilds  of  Arabia  is  proved,  it  has  a single  horn 
on  its  forehead,  which  it  can  raise  or  depress  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  a joint  in  it.  This  will  ex- 
plain those  passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  be- 
ing “exalted  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn.” 

Our  informant  further  says — 

“Every  one  knows  that  the  Jesuits  and  Bruce  had 
established  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el- Azrek,”  or 
Blue  Nile , in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  (See  the 
map.)  But  the  sources  of  tiie  great  branch,  the  White 
Nile,  or  “Bahr-el  Abiad,”  remained  a problem,  pro- 
bably more  obscure  now  than  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Egyptian  geographical  knowledge, — cei tain ly,  with- 
out fresher  light  than  was  given  to  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes, Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 

“After  several  fruitless  expeditions  of  Mohammed 
Ali’s  officers  along  its  current,  the  last  one,  of  1840, 
under  the  French  explorers,  had  traced  the  white 
stream  to  nearly  the  4th  parallel  of  North  latitude; 
and  were  surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  flowing 
Westward,  as  heretofore  supposed,  it  trended  round 
to  the  South;  and  when  the  Frenchmen  turned  home- 
ward, they  were  in  the  same  longitude  as  Cairo! — 
Since  that,  the  enterprising  Abyssinian  traveller, 
Monsieur  D’Abadie,  striking  through  from  the  vicin- 
ities of  Shoa,  has  found  the  true  source  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  south  of  that  of  the  Blue  Nile,  in  the 
mountain  range  of  Abyssinia! 

But,  while  this  termination  seemed  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  penetrating  towards  the  Juliba,  or  Niger, 
through  the  White  River,  some  native  merchants, 

( Gellabs , or  slave  dealers,)  have  come  down  from 
Dar-foor  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Niles  at  Kharloom, 
by  boat  all  the  way,  which  proves  that  another  stream 
flows  down  from  Dar-foor  into  the  White  River.  In 
short,  we  may  now  begin  to  deem  it  very  possible, 
that  a river  flows  from  lake  Tchad  towards  and  into 
tiie  Nile  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  and  into  the 
Niger  on  the  other.  If  so,  there  is  water  communi- 
cation through  Central  Africa;  and  we  may  speculate 
upon  the  day,  when  eligible  steamers  may  enter  the 
Nile  at  the  Rosetta-mouth,  and  after  passing  the 
various  cataracts  of  Nubia,  (no  impossibility,)  may 
ascend  the  branch  of  the  White  Nile  to  Lake  Tchad, 
thence  descend  by  a stream,  ( known  to  flow  in  that 
direction,)  into  the  Niger,  and  terminate  the  voyage 
at  the  tomb  of  the  heroic  Belzoni,  in  the  Bight  of 
Biaflra,  on  the  coast  of  Benin,  on  the  Atlantic!  Of 
course,  you  will  lake  this  latter  part  as  simply  hypo- 
thetical, until  we  can  announce  the  actual  achieve- 
ment.” 

MEXICO. 

We  copy  from  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the  7th 
instant,  the  subjoined  Mexican  intelligence,  brought 
by  the  schooner  Creole,  which  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
24th  ultimo: 

Gen.  Bustamente  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  17th 
ultimo,  and  offered  his  services  to  sustain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Mexican  territory  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Republic.  Pie  was  rather  coolly  received  by  the 
government,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  refused  the 
military  honors  tendered  him  on  his  arrival.  It  was 
believed  that  his  return  was  not  invited  by  any  party, 
and  that  lie  had  no  desire  to  meddle  in  public  affairs. 

The  people  generally  were  quiet,  and  not  at  all 
alarmed,  notwithstanding  the  war  cries  made  by  the 
federalists  and  the  partizans  of  Santa  Anna,  who  are 
loud  in  denouncing  the  government  for  want  of  en- 
ergy. The  state  of  the  public  treasury  was  presum- 
ed to  he  pretty  low,  as  the  officers  in  ihe  employ  of' 


the  government  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
one-fourth  of  their  salaries. 

The  acting  president,  general  Canaiiso,  and  ex- 
minister  of  war,  gen.  Basadre,  not  accepting  the 
propositions  marie  them  by  goverr.rn  ent,  to  b:°expa- 
triated  for  ten  years,  have  been  imprisoned  for  the 
same  term,  the  former  in  tiie  castle  of  Perote,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

Don  Manuel  PJncon,  general  of  division  and  con- 
stitutional governor  of  the  department  of  Mexico, 
has  published  tiie  following 

pro  lamation: 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  communicated 
to  me  the  following  decree: 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  general  of  division  and 
president  ad  interim  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  tiie 
citizens  thereof. 

Be  it  known : That  the  general  congress  lias  de- 
creed, and  the  executive  sanctioned,  the  following: 

The  national  congress  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
considering: 

That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  tiie  North 
has,  by  a decree,  which  its  executive  has  sane  tioned, 
resolved  to  incorporate  the  territory  of  Texas  with 
the  American  union; 

That  this  manner  of  appropriating  to  itself  territo- 
ries upon  which  other  nations  have  rights,  introduces 
a monstrous  novelty,  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  violating  the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  this  usurpation,  now  consummated  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mexico,  has  been  in  insidious  preparation 
for  a long  time;  at  the  same  time  that  the  most  cor- 
dial friendship  was  proclaimed,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  this  republic,  the  exisling  treaties  between  it  and 
those  slates  were  respected  scrupulously  and  legally; 

That  the  said  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States 
tramples  on  the  conservative  principles  of  society, 
attacks  all  the  rights  that  Mexico  has  to  that  territo- 
ry, is  an  insult  to  her  dignity  as  a sovereign  nation, 
and  threatens  her  independence  and  political  exist- 
ence; - 

That  the  law  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  does 
in  nowise  destroy  the  rights  that  Mexico  has,  and 
will  enforce,  upon  that  department; 

That  the  United  States,  having  trampled  on  the 
principles  which  served  as  a basis  to  the  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  those  of  boundaries  fixed  with  precision, 
even  previous  to  1832,  they  are  considered  as  violat- 
ed by  that  nation. 

And,  finally,  that  the  unjust  spoliation  of  which 
they  wish  to  make  the  Mexican  nation  the  victim, 
gives  her  the  clear  right  to  use  all  her  resources  and 
power  to  resist,  to  the  last  moment,  said  annexation; 
it  is  decreed: 

1st.  The  Mexican  nation  calls  upon  all  her  chil- 
dren to  the  defence  of  her  national  independence, 
threatend  by  the  usurpation  of  Texas,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  realized  by  the  decree  of  annexation 
passed  by  the  congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  United  Stales  of  the  north. 

2d.  In  consequence,  the  government  will  call  to 
arms  all  the  forces  ol  the  army,  according  to  the 
authority  granted  it  by  the  existing  laws;  and  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order,  for  the  support  of  her 
institutions,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  serve  as  a 
reserve  to  the  army,  the  government,  according  to 
the  powers  given  to  it  on  the  9th  December,  1844, 
will  raise  the  corps  specified  by  said  decree,  under 
the  name  of  “ Defenders  of  the  Independence  and  of 
the  Laws.”  MIGUEL  ARTISTAN. 

President  of  the  Deputies. 
FRANCISCO  CALDERON, 

President  of  ihe  senate. 

Approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published. 
JOSE  JOAQUIN  DE  HERRERA. 

A.  D.  Luis  G.  Cuevas. 

Palace  of  the  National  government, 

City  of  Mexico,  June  4,  1845. 

The  yellow  fever  was  prevailing  to  a very  aggra- 
vated extent  at  VeraCruz. 

The  French  sloop  of  war  La  Perouse  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  24th  from  Galveston,  with  intelli- 
gence of  the  action  of  the  Texian  congress  on  the 
annexation  question. 

Mr.  John  Cumminger,  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 
United  Slates  government,  came  passenger  jn  the 
' Creole. 
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Diplomatic.  The  Chevalier  Gevers^,  cl>ai  j;c  d’af- 
faires of  H.  M.  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  near  the 
United  States,  has  been  appointed  Minister  Resident 
near  the  courts  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg. 
Chevalier  F.  M.  W.  Testa,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Whilst  heartily  congratulating  the 
Chevalier  upon  his  promotion,  we  cannot  do  so  with- 
out indulging  an  expression  of  regret,  at  the  loss 
which  our  country  is  to  sustain,  in  the  departure  of 
one  who  has  so  eminently  ingratiated  himselfinto  the 
good  opinions  of  all  who  have  had  intercourse  with 
him.  He  will  leave  many  warm  friends  when  he 
quits  our  shores.  Our  hope  is  that  his  successor  may 
as  favorably  represent  (he  Netherlands  at  the  United 
States. 

Minister  to  Great  Britain.  Louis  McLane,  Esq., 
who  goes  to  relieve  Mr.  Everett,  as  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  daugh- 
ters, and  son,  together  with  J.  McHenry  Boyd.  Esq., 
attache  to  the  legation,  left  Boston  on  the  16th  inst. 
in  the  steamer  Acadia,  for  Liverpool.  The  Acadia 
had  86  passengers  out. 

Legation  to  London.  The  Boston  Atlas  says — 
It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Gansevoort  Melville 
goes  out  with  Mr.  McLane,  as  secretary  of  legation. 
Mr.  Melville  is  the  person  who  distinguished  himself 
last  summer,  by  his  coarse  attacks  on  the  whigs. — 
He  was  in  Nashville  at  one  time.  Of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  New  Yotk  Evening  Post  says:  “We  think 
this  a bad  appointment.  The  person  selected  is 
scarcely  qualified  for  the  office,  either  by  his  abilities 
or  his  character.” 

Consol  general  to  Morocco.  Thomas N.  Carr, 
esq.  the  newly  appointed  representative  to  Morocco, 
and  lady,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Monday  in  the 
brig  Republic,  captain  Smith,  for  Gibraltar.  The 
U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  will  meet  him  at  Gibraltar, 
and  carry  him  thence  to  Tangier,  the  consular  seat 
of  the  empire. 

Official  Visit  to  Annapolis. — Secretary  Bancroft, 
Gov.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Corn.  Warrington, 
arrived  in  this  cily  last  evening  from  Washington,  and 
took  quariers  at  tfieCity  hotel.  We  understand  ihe  object 
of  their  visit  to  be.  to  examine  ihe  condition  of  Fort 
Severn,  and  the  improvements  commenced  last  fall,  and 
now  being  completed.  There  is  a rumor  afloat  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  Government  to  remove  the  Naval 
School  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Sever  i,  which  maybe 
one  of  ihe  reasons  ol' this  visit. — Annapolis  paper. 

Tee  One  Term  Principle. — Sundry  articles  are  now 
appearingin  ihe  party  journals,  strongly  contesting  the 
obligations  President  Polk  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  un- 
der, to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  An  article  has 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  over  the  signature 
of"A  Republican  of  1798,”  the  writer  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says,  is  supposed  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  '.iovermnent,  though  not  of  ihe  Cabinet,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  administration  party,  who  argues, the  subji-et  a' 
considerable  length,  and  urges  as  preeedentsGen.  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  Tyler,  and  even  General  Washingtou,  as  hav- 
ing yielded  to  public  opinion,  against  such  a determina- 
tion. The  Baltimore  Sun  al  the  18th  inst.  has  an-edito- 
rial  nearly  a column,  in  the  same  key. 

M.  Chitti,  an  eminent  writer  on  political  economy, 
and  who  visits  the  United  States  by  direction  of  the 
Belgian  government  has  arrived  in  N.  Y”ork.  “This 
mission  says  the  Mirror,  “has  for  its  end  the  increase 
of  the  commercial  relations  between  Belgium  and 
the  United  States,  and  generally  a study  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  republic.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  him  to  the  courtesies  and  conside- 
tion  of  our  countrymen.” 

appointments  by  the  president. 

Walker  Anderson,  navy  agent,  Pensacola.  Florida, 
yjce  Jackson  Morton,  whose  commission  lias  expired. 

Paschal  Bequett.e,  receiver  ot  public  moneys  for  the 
district  uf  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin, vice  Robert  W Lansing,  removed. 

Wm.  P.  L.vnde,  as  attorney  ol  the  .United  States  lor 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin  Irom  the  2-Jd  instant,  in  the 
place  of  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  whose  commission  will 
on  lhat  day  expire. 

Will  Mexico  Declare  War? — is  now  the  leading 
enquiry  of  nearly  every  paper  that  reaches  us.  The 
period  js  so  rapidly  approaching  when  speculation 
will  end,  lhat  it  is  useless  to  add  to  what  has  so  often 
been  uttered  from  our  columns  on  the  subject;  except 
to  say,  that  none  of  the  apprehensions  expressed 
on  that  point,  have  been  dissipated.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  is  now  certainly  entertained  by  very 
many,  if  not  by  the  Cabinet  itself  at  Washing'on, 
that  war  will  be  declared  by  Mexico. 

A letter  front  an  American  gentleman,  dated  Vera 
Cruz,  June  24,  1845,  published  in  the  Baltimore 
American  says, 


“War  between  this  conntry  and  the  United  States 
appears  inevitable.  My  opinion  is  now  completely 
changed,  and  from  the  continued  and  most  recent 
news  from  Texas,  it  appears  to  be  reduced  to  a cer- 
tainty that  that  county  will  be  united  to  the  States, 
which  will  be  considered  here  tantamount  to  a de- 
claration of  war.  This  is  beyond  a doubt.” 

All  the  letters  received  at  New  Orleans  by  the  la- 
test arrivals  are  sa id  to  agree  in  lenor  with  the  above. 

A war,  even  with  Mexico , will  be  a matter  of  deep 
regret  to  all  considerate  men,  of  all  parties,  in  this 
Union.  A large  proportion  of  the  people  entertain 
the  opinion,  that  a more  guarded,  deliberate,  and  cir- 
cumspect course,  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  would  have  accomplished  that  object,  without 
incurring  a war  with  Mexico;  and  there  are  not  a 
few  who  believe  that  Mexico  has  been  greatly  out- 
raged by  the  course  that  our  government  has  adopted 
towards  her  in  relation  to  Texas.  The  sympathies 
of  most,  if  not  of  all  other  countries  will  be  more  or 
less  enlisted  on  her  side,  if  for  no  other  cause  than 
that  she  will  be  the  weaker  party  in  the  war.  We 
still  hope,  though  it  be  almost  against  hope,  that 
something  may  yet  intervene  to  prevent  an  issue 
which  we  have  reason  to  fear  will  be  anything  hut 
really  or  substantially  glorious  to  our  republic,  let 
the  events  which  such  war  might  lead  to  be  ever  so 
victorious.  Mexico  is  not  such  a champion  as  the 
chivalry  of  the  United  States  would  expect  to  reap 
laurels  in  conquering. 

The  still  graver  apprehension  we  have  expressed 
is,  that  war  once  declared,  the  whole  structure  of  our 
foreign  relations  would  be  on  the  instant  materially 
changed, — and  that  in  all  human  probability,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  would  not  long  be  left  to  battle 
alone.  There  are  other  governments  that  are  con- 
trolled by  popular  impulse,  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico. 

Once  more  may  we  be  allowed  to  deplore,  that  an 
able  Ambassador  has  not  been  despatched  by  our 
government  to  Mexico,  to  make  a last  appeal  to  lhat 
government,  as  to  the  true  interests  of  both  countries, 
and  a last  effort  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  another 
conflict  between  the  republics  of  Ibis  continent.  The 
offer  of  Mexico,  conditional  though  it  was.  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Texas,  gave  our  gov- 
ernment sufficient  plea  to  propose  a renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations. From  the  United  States,  as  the  stronger 
party,  such  proposition  would  he  manly — and  the 
new  attitude  in  which  the  representatives  of  both 
France  and  England  at  Mexico,  will  have  to  assume, 
nay,  no  doubt  have  by  tins  time  assumed,  cannot 
ottierwise  than  di-pose  all  considerate  Mexicans  to 
look  at  prospects  before  them,  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  might  induce,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  overtures 
from  the  United  States,  a pause,  and  an  ultimate  re- 
version of  popular  feeling  in  that  distracted  country. 
Let  the  question  be  fairly  and  forcibly  stated,  that  the 
United  States  is  anxious  to  adjust  ail  difficulties, — 
anxious  to  define  the  boundaries  which  shall  divide 
the  two  countries — and  disposed  to  be  liberal  to  the 
utmost  price  Mexico  might  ask  for  some  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  Mexico  now  holds  a very  imperfect 
control  over,  and  that  the  United  States  would  cheer- 
fully pay  a price  for  them  sufficieut  to  relieve  Mexico 
from  her  pressing  pecuniary  embarrassments,  pre- 
sent these  inducements,  as  'hey  might  be  presented, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alternative  of  a war  with 
us — and  which  would  they  choose? 

The  following  article,  taken  from  a late  number 
of  the  Siglo  diez  y nueve,  printed  at  Vera  Cruz,  shows 
that  there  are  Mexicans  who  entertain  correct  ideas 
of  their  position,  and  hesitate  not  to  assert  their  opi- 
nions under  the  caption  of  “How  much  will  Texas 
cost  us?”  The  writer  continues: 

“Have  we  sufficient  men  to  combat,  advantageous- 
ly, the  enemy  and  his  allies?” 

Let  us  suppose  that  fortune  smiles  upon  us,  and 
that  we  shall  give  the  enemy  a blow,  and  the  field 
remain  ours;  shall  we  be  able  to  maintain  it  without 
the  necessity  of  fresh  troops  and  money?  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  theatre  of  the  war  is  at  a dis- 
tance; that  the  expedition  will  be  extremely  difficult, 
dilatory,  ind  expensive,  and  that  by  sea  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  lor  us  to  oppose  the  enemy;  in  a 
word,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  going  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  all  the 
territory  we  may  possess,  will  be  not  more  than 
wi.at  may  be  covered  by  the  sole  of  the  foot.  We 
c.annot  suppose  that  we  shall  be  long  in  peaceful  pos- 
session ol  the  country.  Have  we  sucli  an  exube- 
rance of  population  as  to  fill  up  the  ranks  which 
war  and  desertion  will  occasion?  Have  our  people 
that  adventurous  spirit  which  urges  men  to  seek  a 
grave  at  hundreds  of  leagues  from  their  homes? 

The  half  of  the  republic,  and  precisely  the  most 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  has  for 
some  time  past  carried  on  a war,  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  disadvatageous,  with  the  numerous 
tribes  which  separate  us  from  that  enemy.  The  lat- 
ter more  skilful  and  more  foreseeing  (ban  ourselves, 


excites  the  tribes  to  pillage,  and  exchanges  for  arms 
and  amunition  the  fruits  of  their  depredations.  Can 
we  carry  on  these  two  wars?  Will  our  soldiers  march 
to  conquer  in  the  east,  while  the  enemy  lays  waste 
our  fields,  and  destroys  our  families  in  the  north? 

One  revolution  has  just  ended;  its  hatred  still  ex- 
ists; democracy  and  dictation,  now  go  hand  in  hand, 
they  have  sworn  hatred  to  the  government  in  signum 
feederis ? have  we  nothing  to  fear  from  a large  body 
of  troops?  Will  not  a liberator  spring  up  amongst  us? 
The  fourth  of  December,  1829;  the  28th  ot  Septem- 
ber 1841,  and  the  29th  of  November  1844,  will  be 
davs  never  to  be  forgotten  in  our  annals  Pros  omnibus 
nafanda  dies. 

In  order  to  determine  us  to  make  war,  it  has  been 
asked,  how  much  is  Texas  worth?  The  question  is 
not  a bad  one;  but  in  order  to  solve  the  question  ap- 
propriately, it  should  be  asked  how  much  more  icill  it 
cost ? Four  Millions  were  lost  to  commence  it;  that 
sum  was  given,  and  it  was  expended,  and  we  shall 
want  four  millions  more  to  re-corn mence  it. 

We  are  now  on  the  march;  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  already  met  the  enemy,  and  a general  aclion  has 
been  fought;  we  ask  how  many  men  and  how  much 
money  will  the  first  defeat  cost  U-?  If  it  were  the 
custom  in  our  country  to  make  up  and  render  ac- 
counts, we  might  come  at  the  amoutU  approximately 
by  what  the  last  war  cost  us;  but  as  This  is  no  longer 
practicable,  we  will  follow  the  calculations  made  on 
the  subject  a year  ago.  Fifteen  thousand  troops  were 
required  in  order  that  twelve  thousand  might  arrive 
at  the  theatre  of  war,  and  according  to  the  accounts  ' 
summed  up  on  paper,  it  was  found  that  their  main- 
tenance would  cost  four  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
at  least.  As  these  accounts  are  never  practically 
known,  we  may  add  that  just  double  that  amount 
will  be  necessary.  We,  therefore,  shall  require,  at 
least,  Five  Millions,  in  order  to  give  the  first  gene- 
ral action.  How  many  years  will  the  war  last?  how 
many  men  will  be  required  to  be  in  garrison?  how 
much  will  be  the  whole  cost  of  the  war?  what  an- 
nual number  of  men  shall  we  have  to  send  to -fill  up 
the  ranks? 

The  nation  owes  immense  sums;  she  has  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  employees,  whom  she  cannot 
pay,  ami  the  product  of  its  revenue  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  off  its  ordinary  expenses  Where  will  she  ob- 
tain the  extraordinary  revenue  which  she  is  about  to 
apportion?  Will  she  lay  hands  on  the  rents  of  the 
departments?  will  she  impose  new  contributions? 
will  she  demand  forced  loans?  will  she  augment  our 
foreign  debt? 

She  will  necessarily  have  to  do  one  of  these  things; 
but  in  obtaining  either  one  of  them,  will  she  gain  her 
ends?  Ten  years  ago  the  government  declared  war 
against  Texas,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  us;  under 
that  pretext  the  public  treasury  has  been  emptied;  an 
army  of  leaders  audio Ificers  has  been  raised,  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  have  been  trodden  under  foot, 
and  by  throwing  oil' the  mask,  the  government  want- 
ed to  impose  the  yoke  of  a tyrant  upon  us.  During 
these  ten  years,  wranglings  and  disorders  have  been 
produced,  corruption  has  stalked  abroad,  the  princi- 
pal fountains  of  our  wealth  have  been  dried  up,  and 
at  length  they  have  reduced  us  to  this  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Can  we  return  to  order,  and  introduce  that 
strict  economy,  which  our  present  state  calls  for,  if 
we  involve  ourselves  in  a foreign  war?  Shall  we 
obtain  from  Texas  the  necessary  succor  to  carry  it 
on?  Will  the  war  be  a popular  one?  It  is  said  that 
our  god-mother  England,  our'step  mother  France, 
and  our  fratricidal  brothers  the  United  Stales,  will 
espouse  the  Texan  cause.  Can  we  advantageously 
resist  this  alliance? 

Such  are  the  principal  doubiB  which  deter  us  from 
giving  our  opinion  on  the  grave  question  of  peace  or 
war  with  Texas,  supposing  that  our  doings  should1 
prove  prosperous;  these  doubts  should  be  cleared  up 
before  giving  a final  resolve;  the  question  should  be 
calmly  argued  by  asking  not  what  Texas  is  worth, 
but  what  will  it  cost  us.  Offended  self  love,  and  over- 
bearing national  pride  arenoL  the  best  counsellors  in 
such  cases;  the  public  convenience,  and  the  good  of 
the  majority,  is  what  every  government  should  keep 
in  view  in  order  to  arrange  its  operations,  stopping 
its  ears  to  the  declamations  of  enthusiasm,  and  to 
the  censures  of  private  interest.  The  assault  of 
Plolemais  is  given  as  one  of  the  most  horrible  events 
in  history;  let  our  leaders  and  unr  citizens  read  the 
wise  words  in  which  M-  Michaud  describes  the  last 
moments  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templats,  and 
let  them  not  lose  the  lesson  he  give?  while  perpetuat- 
ing the  generous  sacrifice  of  the  old  man.  May  God 
enlighten  us,  and  save  the  Republic.  W.  K.  W. 

Diplomatic  smuggling.  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Green,  the 
hearer  of  despatches  trum  Mexico,  lias  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a newspaper  figlii  with  a c rtain  Mr. 
AtochaffoTinei'ly  a resident  in  the  Mex  can  capital  and 
and  now  at  Washington  on  some  business  relating  to 
claims  upon  the  Mexican  government.  We  have  not 
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cared  to  notice  the  quarrel,  but  we  have  watched  it  with 
considerable  interest,  under  the  impression  that  facts  of 
public  import  might  be  evolved,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  diplomatic  personages  get  to  wordy  warfare.  Mr. 
Amelia  seems  to  be  a practised  sworder,  and  Mr.  Green 
is  likely  to  iind  cause  for  regret  that  he  ever  meddled 
with  such  an  adversary.  In  his  last  letter  the  Mexican 
discloses  the  following  pretty  morsel  of  secret  history. 

“Just  opposite  to  the  Gran  Sociedad  in  the  street  del 
Refugio,  No.  22,  there  dwelt,  in  a lodging  humble  and 
ill  furnished,  (such  as  distressed  beauty  and  virtue  usu- 
ally inhabits  in  a novel),  what  sir  Peter  Teazle  in  the 
play  calls  “a  little  French  Milliner. ’’  The  goods  which 
she  sold  were  brought  front  New  Orleans;  and  I,  being 
the  banker  with  whom  she  deposited  her  money,  always 
settled  for  her,  at  the  custom  house,  the  duties  on  them. 
Upon  one  occasion,  she  showed  me  certain  fashionable 
articles  as  just  received,  of  the  arrival  of  which  I had 
not  been  apprized. 

I asked  her.  therefore,  how  she  was  able  to  sell  them 
before  she  paid  the  duties.  She  answered  that  they  were 
a part  of  several  trunks  of  similar  articles  which  Senor 
Green,  the  American  charge,  (whose  company  she  en- 
joyed some  two  or  three  times  a week),  had  done  her 
the  kindness  to  have  brought  from  New  Orleans  for  her 
and  possed  1 free ” through  the  custom  house  by  virtue 
of  having  them  directed  to 

“THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGATION,  MEXICO.” 

Young  Mr.  Green,  she  assured  me,  was  a verv  able 
diplomat,  and  highly  useful  to  her.  \U.  S Gaz. 

Government  postage.  The  Union  publishes  the 
following  statement  of  postage  chargeable  to  the  go- 
vernment under  the  new  post  office  law,  from  the  1st 
to  the  9th  inst,  which  though  no  general  criterion, 
is  yet  sufficient  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  mail  service  required  for  the  business  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  general  government 
Up  to  the  1st  instant,  there  was  no  method  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  this  service.  Now  a postage 
account  is  kept  helween  the  city  post  office  and  the 
various  bureaus  and  department,  which  already  be- 
gins to  show  the  mail  service  performed  to  be  enor- 
mous. 


An  exhibit  of  the  postage  charged  since  the  1st  inst. 
at  the  post  office  in  Washington,  upon  the  quarter- 
ly returns  rendered  by  postmasters  to  the  postmas- 


ter  general: 
Dale. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

1845.  July  2, 
“ “ 3, 

89 

lbs.  12^  oz. 

$ 43  65 

678 

“ 0 “ 

1,371  20 

<(  <(  4 

863 

“ 1 “ 

1.835  80 

“ “ 5, 

1,470 

“ 8 “ 

3 939  20 

“ “ G, 

999 

“ 8 “ 

2,790  40 

it  <t  7 

986 

“ 8 “ 

3,000  00 

“ “ 8, 

412 

“ 0 “ 

1,051  20 

<<  u 9 

549 

“ 8 “ 

1,592  80 

Pounds, 

6,048 

13?  oz. 

$15,724  25 

This  large  sum  charged  to  the  department  during 
the  first  nine  days  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  is 
exclusive  of  the  voluminous  coi respondence  of  the 
postmaster  general,  the  three  assistant  postmaster 
generals,  arid  the  auditor.  The  department  falls 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  means  of 
payment,  in  case  its  revenue  falls  short. 

NEW  POST  OFFICE  LAW. 

Post  i ffice  department,  July  9,  1845. 
Ordered,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  of  July, 
1845,  every  deputy  postmaster  whose  commission 
on  the  postage  of  letters  at  30  per  cent,  and  of  news- 
papers at  50  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1825,  shall  fall  short  of  the  sum  of  $6  25  for  any 
one  quarter,  or  of  the  proportional  part  of  that  sum 
for  any  fraction  of  a quarter,  be  authorised  to  credit 
himself,  in  a separate  item  in  his  account  current, 
for  extra  commission  on  the  postage  of  letters  at  20 
per  cent,  under  the  aet  of  3d  March.  1845. 

If  the  postmaster  be  entitled  to  the  allowance  of 
20  per  cent,  for  night  service,  he  will  not  credit  the 
extra  commission  here  mentioned,  as  50  per  cent,  is 
the  utmost  which  cau  be  allowed  in  any  case  under 
the  law. 

Ordered,  That  every  deputy  postmaster  whose  com- 
mission on  the  postage  ot  letters  and  newspapers,  and 
other  allowances,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  S'6  25  in  any 
one  quarter,  or  the  due  proportion  of  the  said  sum  in 
any  part  of  a qu  rter,  be  authorised,  in  the  event  that 
such  commissions  and  allowances  shall  fall  short  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  deputy  postmaster  was  entitled 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30, h June,  1845,  to  credit  himself,  in  a separate  item  in 
his  account  curient,  for  such  amount  of  extra  commis- 
sions as  shall  make  the  whole  amount  credited  equal  to 
the  same:  the  said  extra  commissions  to  be  subject  to  the 
provision  contained  in  the  41st  section  of  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1825,  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  department 
issued  in  pursuance  thereof?  C-  JOHNSON. 

Native  American  national  convention. — A na- 
tional convention  of  this  political  parly  was  called, 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4lh  of  July. 

It  appears  from  the  report  in  the  Sun,  the  accred- 
ed  organ  of  the  party,  that  delegates  were  present 


from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Georgia. 

Gen.  H.  A.  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  President. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions, 
and  one  to  draft  an  address. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York,  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  this  convention  be  denominated  the 
“Native  American  Convention,”  and  this  party  the 
“Native  American  Party.” 

This  gave  rise  to  a debate  whieh  lasted  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth. 

Mr.  Covell,  sen,,  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
the  child  should  be  christened,  but  he  didn’t  like  the 
term  Native  American.  It  would  drive  away  fo- 
| reigners  from  their  party.  He  did  not  wish  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  gentlemen  foreigners,  or  injure  their 
party.  He  would’nt,  he  said,  “spend  a thought”  on 
a “certain  class  of  foreigners,”  who  “were  vomited 
on  our  shores,” — foreigners  who  were  not  gentlemen. 
“These  came  upon  us  like  devouring  tigers.” 

Mr.  Reed,  of  N.  York,  was  in  favor  of  “American 
Republican,”  but  to  compromise  matters,  lie  moved 
to  amend  by  substituting  uJhnerican  Party  ’’ 

Mr.  Levin,  was  in  favor  of  “Native  American” — 
so  was  Mr.  Oakley  and  gen.  Peter  S.  Smith.  Judge 
Lansing  of  New  York,  advocated  “American  Repub- 
lican.” They  had  lost  strength  in  New  York  by  in- 
troducing the  term  “ Native  American.”  A gentle- 
man, (whose  name  is  not  given.)  contended  that  the 
name  of  the  parly  ought  to  be  “Native  American,” 
for  it  expressed  their  principles  exactly—  meaning  a 
party  made  up  of  native  citizens.  Mr.  Ford  of  Lan- 
caster, was  in  favor  of  Native  American,  because  it 
expressed  all  that  the  party  were  contending  for— 
that  America  should  be  governed  by  Americans — by 
(hose  born  on  the  soil.  If  the  party  could  not  exist 
without  foreign  votes  it  deserved  to  go  down.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  for  letting  the 
world  know  their  principles.  He  was  for  Native 
American.  Gen.  Lloyd  of  New  York,  thought  that 
the  term  Native  was  proscriptive.  He  went  for  ad- 
mitting foreigners  who  adopted  their  principles.  He 
did  not  know  why  so  much  fuss  was  made  about  the 
little  word  Native.  Mr.  Ely  went  for  native,  even 
if  they  did  not  make  a vole  in  a year.  Dr.  Smith 
condemned  the  term.  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  favor  of 
Native,  but  would  agree  to  anything  for  peace  sake. 
Dr.  Wagstaff  predicted  that  if  the  term  Native  wa3 
adopted,  they  “would  lose  a large  number  of  votes.” 
Dr.  Dutcher  very  philosophically  contended  that 
nothing  but  expediency  had  brought  this  body  to- 
gether. There  was  no  movement  of  the  human  mind 
towards  the  consummation  of  any  action,  but  by  ex- 
pediency. There  was  an  object  in  the  very  move- 
ment itself.  He  went  for  Native  American. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  put  which 
was  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  by  States,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  73  delegates  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  38  in  the  negative.  So  the  Resolution  was 
passed. 

The  party  is,  therefore,  hereafter  to  he  known  as 
the  “Native  American.” 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were 
then  taken  up,  and  the  following  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  as  Native  Americans,  we  cannot 
consent  to  give  our  political  suffrages  to  any  other 
than  to  those  bom  on  our  soil  and  nurtured  among 
our  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  no  foreigner  hereafter  arriving  in 
these  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  the  elective  franchise  till  he  shall  have 
been  here  at  least  21  years. 

Resolved,  that  while  every  constitutional  effort 
should  be  made  to  guard  against  the  deleterious  con- 
sequences of  a rapidly  increasing  immigration  by 
the  enactment  of  the  most  efficient  laws  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  all  important  object,  still  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity  require  that  those  aliens  who 
are,  or  may  become  inhabitants  of  these  United 
Stales,  should  be  kindly  received,  and  every  privi- 
lege extended  to  them  except  that  of  participating 
in  any  of  our  political  administration,  and  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  suflrage  until  they  have  been  in  the 
United  States  at  least  twenty  one  years. 

Resolved,  That  as  Native  Americans  we  will  foster 
and  defend  all  the  great  interests  of  our  country— 
its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  mechanic  arts,  its 
navigation,  its  mining,  fine  arts,  American  science 
and  American  literature,  and  manufacturers  against 
the  world. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Pottawatamie  Indians.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era 
says  that  the  pending  treaty  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  and  the  Pottawatamie 
Indians  has  heen  broken  off.  The  Pollawatamies 


own  about  five  million  acres  of  land,  which  the  go- 
vernment desired  to  purchase  at  ten  cents,  but  the 
chiefs  would  not  take  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  acre. 
The  principal  objection  of  the  Pottawatamies  was 
that  they  did  not  desire  to  remove  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pawnees  and 
other  hostile  tribes. 


THE  ARMY. 
gf.neral  orders,  No.  31. 

War  department,  Adjutant  General’s  office. 

Washington,  July  7,  1845: 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army,  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  "■general  orders,"  No.  9,  of  March  31, 
1845:  I. — PROMOTIONS. 

First  regiment  of  dragoons. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Eustis,  to  be  captain 
March  17,  1845,  vice  Terrett,  deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  James  II.  Carleton,  to  be  first 
lieutenant.  March  17,  1845,  vice  Eustis,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Rufus  Ingalls,  of  the  2d  dra- 
goons, to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  17,  1845,  vice 
Carleton,  promoted,  instead  of  March  31,  vice  Rust, 
resigned  as  heretofore  announced. 

Brevet  2J  lieutenant  Cave  J.  Couts,  of  the  21  dra- 
goons, to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  31,  1845,  vice 
Rust,  resigned. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  3d  lieutenant  Lucien  Loeser,  of  the  2d  ar- 
tillery, to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  31,  1845,  vice 
A.  P.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Fifth  regiment  oj  infantry. 

First  lieutenant  William  Chapman,  to  be  captain, 
June  8,  1845.  vice  Johnston,  deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  John  A.  Whitall,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, June  8,  1845,  vice  Chapman,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Mortimer  Rosscranls,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  June  8,  1845,  vice  Whitall,  pro- 
moted. 


Seventh  regiment  of  infantry 
First  lieutenant  Daniel  P.  Whiting,  to  be  captain, 
April  18,  1845.  vice  Davis,  dismissed. 

Second  lieutenant  Henry  Little,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, April,  18,  1845,  vice  Whiting,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  M-  Jones,  of  the  5th  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  A^pril  18,  1845,  vice 
Little  promoted. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry ^ 

Second  lieutenant  Calvin  Hetzel,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, May  30,  1845,  vice  Johnson,  cashiered. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  James  O.  Handy,  of  the  5th 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  30)  1845,  vice 
Hetzel,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Jacob  J.  Booker,  of  the  first 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  June  1,  1;845,  vice 
Hanson,  resigned. 

II  APPOINTMENTS. 

Corps  of  engineers. 


Rank. 

1.  Cadet  Wm.  H.  C.  Whiting,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, July  1,  1845. 

Ordnance  department. 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  military  store- 
keeper, May  15,  1845. 

111. — The  following  named  cadets,  graduates  of 
the  military  academy,  are  attached  to  the  army  as 
supernumerary  officers,  with  the  brevet  of  seoond  lieu- 
tenant, in  conformity  with  the  4th  section  of  the  act 
of  April,  29,  1812;  to  take  rank  from  July  1,  1845: 
Brevet  2d  lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 

2d.  Cadet  Edward  B.  Hunt. 

3d.  Cadet  Louis  Herbert. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  topographical 


engineers. 

4.  Cadet  Wm.  S.  Smith. 

5.  Cadet  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenants  attached  to  the  ordnance  department. 

6.  Cadet  Thomas  G.  Rhett. 

7.  Cadet  Charles  P.  Stone. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenants  attached  to  the  dragoon  arm. 

Company  and  regiment. 

22.  Cadet  B.  W.  Armstrong.  [G.  1st  dragoons.] 

23.  Cadet  Wm.  T.  Allen,  [F.  2d  dragoons.] 

27.  Cadet  John  W.  Davidson,  [K.  1st  dragoons.] 

29.  Cadet  James  M.  Hawes,  [G.  2d  dragoons.] 

30.  Cadet  Newton  C.  Givens,  [D.  1st  dragoons.] 

31.  Cadet  Rich.  C.  W.  Radford,  [H.  1st  dragoons.] 

32.  Cadet  Deloss  B.  Sackett,  [E.  2d  dragoons.] 

39.  Cadet  Joseph  McElvain,  [I.  1st  dragoons.] 

Brevets  2d  lieutenants  attached  to  the  artillery  arm 


8.  Cadet  Fitz-John  Porter, 

9.  Cadet  Josiah  H.  Carlisle, 
10.  Cadet  George  Edwards, 

It.  Cadet  Henry  Coppe, 

12.  Cadet  Francis  Collins, 

13.  Cadet  Joseph  F.  Furry, 

14.  Cadet  Louis  D.  Welch, 

15.  Cadet  George  P.  Andrews, 

16.  Cadet  Thomas  B.  J.  Weld, 


[D.  4th  artillery.] 
[E.  2d  artillery.] 
[G.  2d  artillery.] 
(B.  2d  artillery.] 
[A.  4th  artillery. J 
[G.  4th  artillery.  | 
[H.  3d  artillery. | 
[E.  3d  artillery  ] 
[E.  1st  artillery  j 
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Brevet  2 il  lieutenants  attached  to  the  infantry  arm 


[A  3d  infantrv.] 
[I  4ih  infantry  ] 
fF.  5ih  infantry.] 
[H  4th  infantry  ] 
[A.  1st  infantry.] 
fi.  8th  infantry.] 
[H  5th  infantry.] 
[FI.  8th  infantry.] 
|F.  6th  infantry.] 
[B.  3d  infantry  ] 
[E.  6th  infantry.] 
[F.  2d  infantry  ] 
[A.  7th  infantry.] 
[H.  7 th  infantry.] 
[B.  1st  infantry.] 
[A.  5th  infantry.] 
[K.  5th  infantry.] 


17.  Cadet  J.  hn  P.  Hatch, 

18.  Cadet  John  A.  Richey, 

]9  Cadet  Henry  Merrill, 

20.  Cadet  Fatrick  A.  Farrelly, 

21.  Cadet  Abram  B.  Lincoln, 

24.  Cadet  James  G.  S.  Shelling, 

25.  Cadet  Edmund  K.  Smith, 

26  Cadet  Thos.  J.  Montgomery, 

28.  Cadet  James  N.  Ward, 

33.  Cadet  Barnard  E.  Bee, 

34.  Cadet  William  Rhea. 

35.  Cadet  Gordon  Granger, 

36.  Cadet  Henry  B.  Glitz, 

37.  Cadet  Wm.  H.  Wood, 

38.  Cadet  David  A.  Russell, 

40.  Cadet  Thomas  G.  Pitcher, 

41.  Cadet  Wm.  L.  Crittenden, 

The  foregoing  assignments  to  regiments  and  com 

panies  will  be  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
necessary  for  the.  convenience  of  the  service.  Va- 
cancies will  be  filled  according  to  seniority  in  the 
particular  arm,  in  conformity  with  the  established 
rule. 

IV.  — CASUALTIES. 

Disbanded  (1.) 

Under  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  en- 
titled “An  act  respecting  the  organization  ol  the 
army,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  23, 
1842,  the  office  of  one  inspector  general  being  abol- 
ished, the  President  directs,  pursuant  thereto,  col. 
Sylvester  Churchill,  the  junior  inspector  general,  be 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army. 

Resign  aliens.  (3.) 

Captain  Carlos  A.  Waite,  of  the  2d  infantry,  as  as- 
sistanlquarter  master,  (only,)  May  8,  1845. 

Second  lieutenant,  Grafton  D.  Hanson,  7 th  infan- 
try, June  1.  1845. 

Second  lieutenant  Alexander  P.  Stewart, — 3d  ar- 
tillery, May  31,  1845. 

Deaths.  f3.) 

Captain  Burdett  A.  Terrett,  1st  dragoons,  at  Fort 
Scott , Mo.,  March  15,  1845. 

Captain  Alexander  Johnston,  5th  infantry,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa,.  June  8th,  1845 

Military  storekeeper,  Marcus  C.  Buck,  ordnance 
department,  at  Washington  arsenal,  D.  C.,  May  7th, 
1845. 

Dismissed.  (1 .) 

Captain  John  P.  Davis,  7th  infantry,  assistant 
quartermaster,  April  18,  1845. 

Cashiered.  (\  ) 

First  lieutenant  Thomas  S.  J.  Johnson,  8th  infan- 
try, May  30,  1845. 

V.  — The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 

their  proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay; 
those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under  special 
instructions,  will  report,  by  letter,  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  their  respective  regiments.  i 

VI.  — The  usual  leave  of  absence,  allowed  by  the! 
regulations,  is  hereby  granted  to  the  several  gradu- 
ates, at  the  expiration  of  which,  ( September  30,)  they 
will  join  their  proper  stations  and  companies. 

VII.  — Acceptances  or  non  acceptances  of  appoint- 
ments, will  be  reported  to  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  army,;  and,  in  case  of  acceptances,  the  birth  place 
of  the  person  appointed  will  he  stated. 

By  order:  R.  JONES,  Adjutant  general. 

Memorandum. — The  name  of  Joseph  Smith,  a bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  5lh  regiment  of  infantry,  ha 
vingbeen  changed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  Joseph  Parker  Smuts,  he  will 
hereafter  be  known  and  recognised  in  the  army  ac- 
cordingly. 

THE  NAVY. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS— JULY  10. 
Chaplain  Wm.  E McKeney,  detached  from  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk,  and  ordered  to  tne  Cyane. 

Midshipman  David  A.  Cnever,  detached  from  the 
receiving  ship  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the 
steamer  Mississippi. 

Passed  midshipman  John  K.  Duer,  mieshlpman 
Charles  Dyer,  jr.  and  midshipman  S.  P.  Quacken- 
bush,  returned  from  Brazilian  squadron,  detached 
from  the  American  prize  brig  Porpoise,  with  leave 
three  months. 

NNVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &.C.  JULY  12. 

Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Harrison,  ordered  to  the  Cyane. 
Purser  Charles  O.  Handy,  placed  on  furlough. 
Purser  John  N.  To.id,  detached  from  the  sloop 
M arion,  and  placed  on  furlough. 

Passed  midshipman  Tenant  McLanahan,  ordered  j 
to  the  Cyane. 

Midshipman  Samuel  B.  Elliott,  to  the  Cyane. 
Midshipman  R.  Milligan,  on  leave  three  months. 
Robert  Hunter,  appointed  acting  sailmaker,  and 
ordered  to  the  Cyane. 

KAVT  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &C.  JULY  14. 

t Lieut.  Henry  K.  Thatcher  ordered  to  the  receiving 

ship  Ohio. 


Pa  ssed  midshpman  Wm 
f-enre  six  « eeks. 


E Hopkins  leave  of  ab- 


Jfavy  department,  March  1,  1845. 

p , - . ..,  i p j i i i r i i * * * 1 he  president  has  authorised  rneJ 

Passco  midshipman  Beverly  Randolph  leave  of  ab-  I to  say  to  you,  that  in  those  circumstances  of  y„uf 

conduct,  wtiile  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 


senee  three  months. 

Carpenter  Charles  Boarriman,and  Sailmaker  Richard 
Van  Voorhis  detached  from  ti  e navy  yard,  New  York, 
and  ordered  to  the  John  Adams. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &C.  JULY  15. 

Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  steam  ship  Princeton,  and  put  on 
special  duty. 

Commander  Frederick  Engle,  to  the  eommand  of 
the  steamer  Princeton. 

Commander  James  M.  McIntosh,  ordered  as  in- 
spector of  provisions,  &c.  at  New  York. 

Boatswain  William  Black,  ordered  to  the  navy 
yard,  Boston. 

The  Perry  U.  S.  brig,  T.  S.  Paine,  commander  sailed 
from  Tahiti,  on  dip  7 rh  February,  for  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, to  meet  the  Brandywine  and  Si  Louis. 

The  Princeton,  steamer,  will  have  her  boilers  and  en- 
gine repaired  ai  Philadelphia,  and  be  ready  for  sea  by 
the  the  '‘Union’  sacs— 

The  On  Ka  hy  e,  comd'er.  Sinclair,  from  Chartres,  via 
Carihagena.  Vera  Cruz,  and  Havana,  communicating 
with  the  American  consuls  at  each  place,  and  leaving  all 


wihj  me  i/UiiMiio  dttuui  pinkc,u.liu  icuviuyuli  _ * rj  , . ~ 0,1  ■ . . .1  »-»  . 1 „ 

tranquil,  reached  Norfolk  on  the  12ih  inst.  having  wea-  ,,  a a Jns  British  steamer  Dee,  from 


which  induced  your  recall,  on  explanation  he  per- 
ceives evidence  of  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  service  of 
your  country  and  a devotion  to  what  you  deemed  to 
be  your  duty,  regardless  of  personal  consequence, 
which  entitle  you  to  any  thing  but  censure  from  your 
government.  Ample  atonement  having  been  made 
Mexico  for  your  acts  complained  of,  there  has  been 
no  disposition  to  visit  you  w ith  punishment,  of  any 
description,  for  conduct  actuated  by  such  elevated 
principles  of  duty.  Of  this  you  were  apprized  imme- 
diately after  your  return. 

The  department  has  been,  and  still  is,  anxious  to 
give  you  employment:  in  this  wish  the  president  con- 
curs, and  it  will  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
see  you  speedily  placed  iri  a situation  corresponding 
with  your  rank  and  merits.  1 am  respectfully,  your 
obedient  seavant,  J.  Y.  MASON, 

secretary  rf  the  navy. 

Com  T.  -!}p  C Jones,  U.  S.  navy,  Washington. 

The  British  frigate  Eurydice,  capt.  Elliott,  arrived 


tliered  a tough  gale  between  Carthagena  and  Vera 
Cruz. 

Cnpt.  Armstrong  had  go-e  to  Valparaiso  in  the  U.  S- 
i schooner  Shark,  and  would  thence  take  passage  in  a 
merchant  vessel  for  the  United  Slates  via  Cape  Horn. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Col.  Harney,  lieut.  commanding 
Lynch,  from  Philadelphia,  has  arrived  at  Norfolk. 

The  Porpoise,  U-  S.  brig,  lieut.  Hunt,  leached 
Flampton  Roads,  from  Galveston,  on  the  1 2 1 h , was 
met  there  by  orders  to  return  and  join  the  Gulf  squad- 
ron under  coihmodore  Conner. 

Recruiting  seamen.  Three  officers  of  the  navy  have 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  Pensacola,  recruiting 
for  the  Polamac  frigate  for  which  they  were  one 
hundred  scarce. 

The  Constellation.  The  Norfolk  Beacon,  of  Wed- 
desday,  says:  “Col.  Humphreys,  United  States  chief 
naval  constructor,  arrived  here  on  Monday.  We 
' understand  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
navy  department  in  relation  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure of  converting  the  United  States  frigate  Constel- 
lation into  a steamer.” 

Commodore  Junes,  The  following  publication  re- 
specting this  officer  appears  in  the  Washington 
Union  of  the  16th. 

“When  in  May,  1841,  1 returned  to  the  U.  States  j destined  element  we  witnessed  in  the  year  1793,  and 
from  my  late  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron  Lean  yet  hear  the  glorious  shout  of  the  thronging 
found  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  an.  embarrassed  ! thousands  that  greeted  herfirst  float  upon  the  ‘moun- 
and  delicate  condition,  and  the  whole  country  much  tain  wave,’ — whose  early  achievements  under  the 
agitated  by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  : command  of  the  gallant  Truxton,  were  never  eclips- 
then  pending  in  the  form  of  a treaty  before  the  se- | ed,  even  by  the  subsequent  achievements  of  “old 
nate.  Under  the  circumstances,  although  the  exe-  ironsides”  herself — that  the  Constellation  was  to 
culive  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  public  interest  did  ■ be  razed — cut  up — cut  down-  stretched  out  or  altered 
not  require  any  further  investigation  into  the  causes  | in  any  form  or  shape,  from  an  American  frigate, 

to  undergo  the  screwing — wheeling  or  paddling  of  em- 
pirics in  “r.aval  architecture”— especially  of  those 
whose  capacities  have  been  tested  by  such  results,  as 
the  ‘Peace  maker’  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ‘Prince- 
ton’ on  the  other — have  exhibited,  we  do  most  earn- 
estly protest.  If  the  Princeton  is  too  small,  give 
captain  Stockton  a carte  blanche  for  building  a stea- 


Vera  Cruz,  arrived  same  day  with  $324. 

“Woodman!  Spare  that  Tree!” 

The  article  inserted  in  our  last,  under  the  caption 
of  “Steam  navies — national  defence,”  was  riot 
placed  ‘in  form,’ — before  we  were  startled  by  an  ad- 
ditional announcement,  which  reached  us  only  in 
time  to  be  inserted  under  the  navy  head  in  our  last, 
stating  that  the  Princeton  steamer,  built  at  great 
expense,  (by  the  government,)  under  the  entire  di- 
rection of,  and  according  to  a plan  suggested  by, 
captain  Stockton — and  since  altered  from  an  “Eric- 
son’s  propeller,”  to  a “Stevens’s  scull”  at  his  further 
suggestion, — was  now  found  not  adequate  to  the  duty 
she  was  built  to  perform, — that  information  we  were 
somewhat  prepared  to  receive,  as  those  who  have 
perused  our  article  will  have  discovered,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  complain  too  heavily  at  the  expense 
which  the  experiments  have  cost  the  country; — it 
was  but  one  more  added  to  the  numerous  failures 
that  had  preceded  it.  But  for  the  additional  an- 
nouncement, that  our  old  favorite  frigate,  the  laying 
of  whose  keel  we  had  witnessed  when  a boy, — whose 
progress  in  building  we  watched  with  intense  interest 
— whose  beautiful  launch  from  her  ways,  into  her 


which  induced  the  descent  on  Monterey;  and  that, 
in  fact,  1 was  “ entitled  to  any  thing  but  censure  from 
my  government ,”  it  was  nevertheless  deemed  most 
proper  to  refrain  from  an  official  announcement  of 
my  return,  and  of  the  president’s  decision  in  the 
premises,  in  this  course  of  the  executive,  I ac- 
quiesced without  a murmur,  not  from  any  dread  of 
inquiry  or  that  I was  unmoved  by  the  remarks  of  er  as  big  as  he  pleases — but  spare  what  we  have,  of 


the  public  press — influenced  certainly  by  no  unkind 
feelings,  but  from  a misconception  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a transaction,  the  account  of  which  came 
from  abroad,  as  exaggerated  in  character  as  it  was 


the  keel  and  canvass,  that  has  given  our  navy  the 
character  it  has. — Hands  off— there! 

The  following  communication,  from  one  who  is 
evidently  acquainted  with  his  subject,  we  extract 


perverted  in  fact;  but  because,  having  done  what  I ■ from  the  National  intelligencer  of  Thursday  last,  as 


conceived  to  be  my  duly,  and  being  well  persuaded 
that  the  more  fuli  and  rigid  the  scrutiny,  the  less 
public  blame  could  attach  to  my  conduct,  I was  will- 
ing to  endure  even  unmerited  censure  for  my  coun- 
try’y  good,  rather  than  by  an  exposition  of  the  facts, 
distuib,  in  an)  degree,  a delicate  international  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  long  settled  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  two  nations  immediately  interested, 
confidently  trusting,  moreover,  in  my  country,  whose 
judgment  never  errs  when  rightly  informed,  to  do 
me  and  my  associates  justice,  when  a full  develop- 
ment of  ail  the  circumstances  as  they  appeared  to 
■us,  on  a far  distant  station,  could,  with  propriety,  be 
given  to  the  world. 

The  time  has  not  even  yet  arrived  for  a dispas- 
sionate review  of  our  critical  relations  with  more 


more  to  the  purpose  and  better  expressed  than  aught 
that  we  could  say  on  the  subject. 

To  the  honorable  George  Bancp.oft, 

Secretary  of  the  navy. 

You  have  ordered  that  ttie  United  States  frigate 
Constellation  be  piaced  in  charge  of  captain  Stock- 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  converted  into  a 
steamer,  to  be  propelled  hy  what  some  call  Stevens’s 
and  others  Loper’s  propeller. 

Permit  me,  sir.  1 especifully  to  suggest,  that,  previ- 
ous to  taking  final  action  in  th's  matter,  you  will  give 
it  a full  and  deliberate  consideration.  Il  is  an  im- 
portant matter;  and,  should-  it  prove  a failure  in  any 
respect,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  people  of  these 
United  Slates  will  not  readily  excuse  an  act  which 
is  to  shear  that  heroic  ship  of  a single  branch  of  the 


than  one  foreign  power  iri  1842;  hat  allusious  to  my  ' laurels  she  so  gallantly  earned  111  the  early  days  of 


name,  in  connexion  with  the  aii'air  of  Monterey  hav- 
ing neifen  recently  made  by  the  judge  advocate  of  the 
naval  court  martial  sitting  in  Washington  for  trial 
of  Captain  Voorhees,  1 am  forced  to  obtrude  my- 
self before  the  public,  by  submitting  the  following 
extract  from  an  official  communication  received  by 
me;  and  which,  by  the  considerate  kindness  of  the 
honorable  secretary  of  the  navy,  am  now  authorised 
to  publish. 

THOMAS  AP  CATESBY  JONES. 

July  11,  1845. 


our  glorious  little  navy, 
r.  The  Constellation,  under  the  gallant  Truxton, 
gamed  for  her  country  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  annals  of  any  navy.  She  is  one  of  the 
naval  idols  of  our  country.  Pr  ofane  will  be  deemed 
the  hand  that  may  desecrate  her. 

I readily  admit  that  we  require  war  steamers. — 
Their  utility  and  power,  when  properly  constructed, 
is  so  well  established  by  their  services  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout  and  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  that 
t there  is  do  longer  a doubt  ol  their  great  importance 
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as  an  auxiliary  to  any  squadron.  But  the  question  is 
still  unsettled  in  France  and  in  England  whether  the 
submerged  propeller,  because  of  its  greater  security 
from  the  shot  of  an  enemy,  will  compensate  for  its 
deficiency  in  power  and  speed.  That  the  side-wheel 
power  is  most  effectual  will  not  be  denied.  In  Eng- 
land where  expense  is  never  considered  when  it  is 
thought  the  interests  of  the  nation  require  expendi- 
ture of  money,  every  kind  of  propeller  has  been  ef- 
fectually tried,  and  all  abandoned,  save  the  side- 
wheel  and  the  screw.  The  Great  Britain,  the  largest 
steamship  in  the  world,  has  the  screw  propeller. — 
The  last  English  papers  slate  that  the  most  intense 
anxiety  prevails  among  naval  men  to  learn  the  suc- 
cess of  that  leviathan  of  steam.  Her  success  or  fail- 
ure will  most  probably  decide  the  fate  of  the  Archim- 
edean screw  as  the  most  proper  propeller  for  war 
steamers. 

Will  it  not  be  wise  to  await  her  arrival  in  this 
country  before  you  decide  as  to  the  propeller  to  be 
used  on  the  Constellation?  A short  time  only  will 
elapse  before  she  will  reach  our  shores.  Should  she 
make  a good  run,  and  answer  the  expectations  of  her 
projectors,  you  may  deem  it  best  to  discard  the  Lo- 
per  propeller  or  the  Stevens’s  scull,  which  is  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  adopt  the  screw. 

A careful  examination  of  tile  doings  of  the  Prince- 
ton will,  I think,  cause  you  to  pause  before  taking 
definitive  action  as  to  the  Constellation.  You  will 
find  that  in  her  first  trials  she  was  reported  to  have 
made  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  miles  the  hour: 
her  success  was  complete — the  fastest  war  steamer 
in  the  world  She  made  trips  to  New  York  and  this 
place;  every  one  was  delighted  with  her;  she  was  the 
theme  of  newspaper  praise  throughout  the  United  j 
States.  She  was  ordered  at  last  to  cruise  on  the 
coast  during  the  last  winter.  She  was  out  on  thatj 
duty  a few  weeks  and  returned  to  port.  The  next 
we  hear  of  her  is  that  her  propeller  is  taken  out  of| 
her  (this  was  Ericsson’s)  and  “Stevens’s  scull”  is  in-  j 
serled  in  its  place.  The  Ericsson  drove  her  twelve  j 
and  thirteen  miles  the  hour;  hut  this  was  not  enough, 
she  must  go  faster.  Has  she?  She  was  ordered  to  | 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — lo  Galveston,  in  Texas — the 
sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's  beat  her  twenty  hours  to 
that  port;  yet  the  St.  Mary’s  is  a sail  vessel  and  en- 1 
countered  light  breezes  and  head  winds.  Then  the 
Princeton  brings  home  the  glorious  news  of  the  pas-! 
sage  of  the  annexation  resolutions  by  the  Texan  con- 
gress; she  makes  the  run  home  in  nine  deys;  that  is,  j 
she  left  Galveston  the  231  June  and  arrived  at  Anna-  | 
polis  tiae  3d  of  July;  I make  it  ten  days  at  least.  This  1 
is  chronicled  as  a most  remarkable  performance,  so 
far  as  speed  is  concerned.  A little  examination  into 
the  distance  from  Galveston  to  Annapolis  will  show 
that  if  such  only  is  the  speed  to  be  obtained  by  a Lo- 
per  or  Stevens’  propeller,  it  is  not  so  desirable  as 
some  may  think: 

Galveston  is  in  latitude  °29  15' : longitude  °94  49'. 

Cape  Florida  is  do  25  41  do  80  05. 

Cape  Katteras  is  do  35  14  do  75  30. 

Cape  Henry  is  do  36  56  do  76  04. 

I give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each,  so  that  i 
every  one  can  ascertain  the  justness  of  my  state-  j 
ments.  The  distances,  according  lo  the  last  charts,! 
are: 

From  Galveston  to  Cape  Florida  S.  75°  E.  814  miles. 
From  Cape  Florida  to  Hatleras  N.  22°  E.  625  do. 
From  Cape  Hatteras  to  C.  Henry  N.  14°  W.  110  do. 
From  Cape  Hemy  lo  Annapolis,  145  do. 


1,694  do. 

Current  in  Gulf  stream  from  Galveston 
to  Caye  Hatteras,  2 miles  (small  al- 
lowance) per  hour,  7 days,  or  168  h’s.  336  do. 


1,358  do. 

Thus  we  have,  as  the  distance  run  over  by  the 
Princeton,  allowing  only  two  miles  the  hour  for  the 
current  in  the  Gulf  stream,  when  three  miles  is  the  | 
proper  one  and  the  usual  allowance,  1,358  miles;  dt-  | 
vide  that  by  nine  days,  (or  216  hours,)  the  reported  j 
time  of  her  passage,  and  it  will  be  6 2J-100  miles  per 
hour.  This  calculation  is  made  without  reference  to 
winds.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Prince- 1 
Ion  she  had  a favorable  breeze  the  whole  way;  if  so,  j 
the  passage  was  a slow  one,  ami  sufficient  lo  preclude  j 
all  hope  of  attaining  any  thing  like  the  necessary 
speed  of  an  efficient  war  steamer  with  Stevens’s  scull.  I 
But  the  Galveston  newspapeis  stale  that  the  Prince-! 
ton  sailed  from  that  port  on  the  231  June;  she  arrived 
at  or  off  Annapolis  the  3d  July;  this  would  make  her 
passage  10  days,  or  240  hours  at  least.  If  this  be 
true,  she  averaged  but  5^  mile3  per  hour.  Does  such 
a speed  as  that  authorize  the  conversion  of  a noble 
frigate,  which  has  sailed  eleven  miles  the  hour,  with- 
in six  points  of  the  wind,  as  her  log-boobs  in  your 
office  will  show,  into  an  hermaphrodite,  out  of  which 
nothing  useful  can  be  anticipated?  1 beg,  sir,  you 
will,  from  gratitude  to  that  noble  ship,  which  was 


the  first  Uni  ted  States  frigate  that  taught  our  enemies 
that 

“Our  march  was  o’er  the  mountain  wave, 

“Our  home  was  on  the  deep;” 
from  respect  lo  that  gallant  barque  which  has  waved 
proudly,  triumphantly  the  revered  flag  of  our  country 
on  every  sea  and  in  every  clime,  hesitate  ere  you  au- 
thorize an  act  out  of  which  no  utility  can  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  by  which  you  will  most  assuredly 
mortify  and  pain  the  heart  of  every  true  son  of 

J * NEPTUNE. 

Washington,  July  14. 

Thirsting  to  death  bij  the  side  of  fresh  water.  The 
“United  Service  Journal,”  of  London,  contains  a pa- 
per on  the  subjects  of  the  defence  and  resources  of 
Canada,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  com-, 
ments  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  British  government, 
during  the  last  war,  in  sending  oat  staves  for  watery 
casks  to  the  fresh  lakes  of  Ontario.  The  “Courier”! 
of  New  York,  apropos  of  this,  tells  a story  of  an  old  , 
English  Salt  of  that  time,  and  upon  that  lake,  utter  I 
ing  a most  vehement  and  profane  aspiration  for  a I 
drink  of  water!  These  old  sea  dogs  had  been  suf- j 
fering  for  hours  from  thirst,  without  a suspicion  that1 
the  water  along  side  of  them  was  drinkable.  Such  , 
is  the  force  of  habit.  | 

The  U.  S.  sloops  of  war  Saratoga  and  St  Mary, 
and  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise — a portion  of  the  Gulf 
squadron,  under  commodore  Stockton — arrived  at 
Pensacola  on  the  4th  instant  from  Galveston. 

Important  custom  house  regulations.  Vast 
quantities  of  merchandize  have  heretofore  remained 
in  the  public  stores,  waiting  to  be  entered,  by  the  im- 
porters. This  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  those 
extensive  structures  have  been  erected.  A new  re- 
gulation, limiting  the  time  which  importers  may  in- 
dulge themselves  in  that  respect,  has  been  issued, 
which  will  be  found  below.  Goods  left  beyond  the 
time  limited,  are  to  be  sold  at  auction  fot  the  benefit 
of  the  concerned,  and  a sufficiency  to  pay  the  duties 
is  to  be  so  appropriated.  The  New  York  Express 
says,  “This  will  make  a general  delivery  of  all  the 
merchandize  now  locked  up  in  the  public  stores,” . 
whether  it  be  with  a view  of  urging  the  “warehous- 
ing system,  upon  the  next  congress,  and  of  having 
the  erection  of  adequate  structures,  to  accommodate 
that  system,  in  its  full  scope;  that  this  abbreviation  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  enjoyed  of  such  a conve- 
nience, is  made — or  whether  it  has  recently  been 
used  to  a degree  which  renders  restriction  indispens- 
able—or  whether  the  urgency  for  payment  forthwith 
of  the  duties,  is  the  motive  for  this  move,  we  shall 
no  doubt  learn  in  due  time.  The  immediate  effect  will 
be  to  hurry  a very  considerable  stock  of  mere  hand  ize  j 
into  the  market,  which  would  have  been,  under  the 
previous  regulations,  introduced  more  delibei ately. 

Of  the  capacities  of  the  respective  custom  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  goods  there  stored,  we 
know  little.  The  expenditure  in  erecting  the  one  at 
Baltimore  was  much  complained  of,  at  the  time,  as 
being  enormous.  The  building  which  now  ac.com- 
modates  the  Philadelphians,  cost  more,  we  suspect. 
The  one  which  has  been  forsome  years  past — “being 
constructed’’  at  Boston,  was  lo  have  cost,  according 
to  the  estimates  furnished,  when  orders  were  given 
for  its  erection,  ha  If  a million  of  dollars. 

It  is  said  that  over  two  millions  have  been  paid 
for  what  is  done  on  it,  and  that  it  does  not  approach 
to  completion  yet.  The  Boston  Post  (Loco)  obsei  ves: 

“While  so  great  an  amount  of  government  funds 
has  been  lavished  upon  the  custom  house  in  this  city, 
which  is  far  from  being  unanimously  adjudged  an  j 
ornamenta I structure,  or  worth  the  expenditure  al- 
ready made  upon  it  without  an  approximation  to  com- 
pleting it,  there  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  demand 
for  a few  thousand  dollars  of  appropriation  to  save 
the  ship  channel  and  the  harbor  of  our  city.  It  does 
appear  to  be  most  unwise  to  spend  millions  upon  the 
building  of  custom  houses  of  doubtful  elegance  and 
fitness,  while  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the 
islands  which  form  the  channel  and  entrance  into 
the  harbors  of  our  cities  are  disregarded,  and  not  a 
dollar  is  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  such  mis- 
chief and  ruin  lo  our  commerce  and  revenue  derived 
therefrom.” 

CIRCULAR. 

Treasury  Department.  July  lll/i,  1845. 

Sir:  The  naval  officer  at  New  York,  navi  ig,  under 
daie  of  the  5tli  instant,  submitted  for  the  consideration 
nd  decision  of  the  department,  ihe  subject  of  interest 
.argeable  by  law  on  failure  to  pay  the  duties  accruing 
i merchandize  in  cash,  I have  io  communicate  for  your 
ivernment  the  following  views  and  instructions  on  the 

I3y  the  12th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  30th  Au- 
isi,  1342,  Hie  duties  imposed  on  all  imported  merchan- 
ze,  are  required  to  be  paid  in  cash.  As  it  has  long 
nee  been  judicially  settled,  that  duiies  accrue  on  impor- 
;tioiii  that  is  to  say,  so  soon  as  the  goods  are  brought 
iihin  any  port  with  the  intention  of  being  unladen  and 


S'  'Id  there,  illegitimately  follows  as  a consequence,  thaf 
if  the  duties  are  not  paid  at  the  time  they  accrue,  interest 
attaches  and  runs  from  that  period  until  the  duties  are 
paid  by  the  importer  or  owner,  or  are  realized  in  the 
mode  indicated  by  law.  The  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
vessel,  would  therefore  ordinarily  fix  the  time  when  in- 
terest on  the  duties  commences;  but  an  exception  to  this 
rule  occurs,  by  reason  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  law, 
i i allowing  15  or  20  working  days,  dependent  on  the 
tonnage  of  t he  vessel,  for  discharging  her  cargo.  Con- 
sequently, importers  are  at  liberty  at  any  time,  within 
these  specified  periods,  to  make  entry  of  their  goods,  and 
on  doing  so,  and  paying  r he  duties  in  cash,  or  by  a de- 
posit of  money  with  the  collector,  deemed  adequate  to 
cover  the  actual  duties  on  ascertainment,  no  interest  ac- 
crues in  such  cases. 

When  the  owner,  importer  or  consignee  chooses  to 
avail  himself  of  ihe  indulgence  allowed  by  the  section 
before  mentioned,  and  suffers  his  goods  to  go  into  public 
store,  there  to  remain  for  the  period  of  60  or  90  days,  as 
the  case  may  be,  before  becoming  liable  to  be  sold  for 
the  duties,  the  party  must,  nevertheless,  make  entry  of 
his  goods  before  they  are  carried  to  the  public  stores,  and 
permit  or  order  for  the  storage  of  the  goods  should  be 
given,  as  usual  in  other  cases.  If  at  any  time,  within 
the  periods  before  staled,  or  prior  to  the  sale,  the  party 
comes  forward  and  pays  the  d u lit  s,  interest  is  chargeable 
from  the  date  of  the  entry  made  at  the  time  the  goods 
were  stored.  So,  where  goods  are  sold  in  pursuance  of 
ihe  12th  section  of  the  act.  io  make  up  die  duties,  inter- 
est runs  from  the  dale  of  the  last  mentioned  entry. 

Before  considering  the  provisions  of  the  13tii  section  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  die  utmost  indulgence  in  regard 
to  any  imported  merchandize  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  1342,  is  simply  a forbearance  to  sell  to  realize  the  du- 
ties, (or  the  periods  of sixty  or  ninely  days,  before  indica- 
ted. Hence  it  is  manif  stthat  the  1 3th  seciion  contem- 
plated this  restriction,  and  consequently,  in  its  repealing 
clause,  annuls  so  much  of  the  56. ti  seciion  of  the  act  of 
2d  March,  J 799,  as  allows  unclaimed  merchandize  tore- 
main  in  public  store  for  the  term  of  nine  months  before 
besoming  liable  to  be  sold  for  duiies;  otherwise,  the  ow- 
ner, importer,  or  consignee,  by  merely  refusing  or  omit-, 
ting  to  come  forward  arid  enter  the  goods  on  importation- 
could  have  them  deposited  in  public  store,  and  t he  Uni 
ted  States  kept  out  of  ihe  duiies  for  the  space  of  nine 
months.  This  is  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  intention 
and  policy  of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  sanctioned. 

Unclaimed  goods  referred  to  in  the  act  are  considered 
to  be  such,  where  the  owner,  importer  or  consignee  fails 
to  proclaim  himself  at  the  custom  house  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  the  vessel,  or  before  her  cargo  is  discharged. 
All  such  goods  must  be  lodged  in  (he  public  stores,  there 
to  remain  for  the  period  of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  ihe 
case  may  be,  with  the  exception  ol  those  nfa  perishable 
nature,  as  provided  in  the  law;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
these  periods  respectively,  said  goods  are  to  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  disposed  ofin  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
section  referred  to.  Interest,  in  all  such  cases,  is  charge- 
able from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  imported. 

The  portion  of  goods  remaining  after  sale  for  the  du- 
ties under  the  12th  section,  must  be  returned  to  the  pub- 
lic stores,  and  there  to  remain  until  claimed  or  sold  for 
storage.  Such  sales  for  storage  are,  as  usual,  to  be  made 
periodically,  viz:  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months. 

The  public  sales  of  goods  under  the  12th  and  13th 
sections,  should  be  made  within  ihe  first  thirty  days 
succee  ling  the  expiration  of  the  periods  before  referred 
to,  and  due  notice  of  such  sales  must  be  published  in 
two  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  having  ihe  most 
extensive  circulation  at  your  port,  daily,  for  the  space  of 
ten  days  prior  to  the  sale. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

Signed,  R J Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

C.  IV.  Lawrence,  Esq.  Collector  of  Ihe  Customs,  N.Y. 
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Education  Statistics.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  average  number  of  white  persons  over 
26  years  of  age,  who  ca - not  read  and  write,  possesses 
interest  for  the  friends  of  education: 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


3,241 

942 

4,448 

1,614 

526 

2,270 

44,452 

6,385 

33,940 

4,832 

11,817 

58,787 

56,602 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 


20,615 

30,717 

22,592 

8,360 

4,861 

58,531 

40,013 

35,394 

38,100 

27,502 

19,457 

6,567 

2,173 


Slavery  in  1785.  When  we  look  back  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  we  shall  find  that  our  northern 
and  eastern  ancestors  were  slaveholders  as  well  as 
those  of  the  south,  and  no  one  will  dispute  that  they 
were  a race  of  sober,  discreet,  pious  men,  as  reli- 
gious, as  well  and  humanely  disposed  as  any  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  following  is  the  ascer- 
tained population  of  the  continental  colonies,  in  that 
year,  say  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First/ 
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New  Hampshire, 

IVhile  Men. 
9.500 

Negro  Slaves. 

150 

Massachusetts, 

94.000 

2,000 

Rhode  Island, 

7.500 

500 

Connecticut, 

46,000 

1,500 

New  York, 

27,000 

4,000 

New  Jersey, 

21,000 

1,500 

Pennsylvania, 

43,300 

2.500 

Maryland, 

40,700 

9 500 

Virginia, 

72  000 

23.000 

North  Carolina, 

7,500 

3,700 

!South  Carolina, 

7,250 

10,500 

375,750 

58,850 

Maine. — Important  timber  sale.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  large  public  sale  of  lumber  in  Bangor, 
is  copied  from  the  Bangor  Advertiser  of  the  10th  and 
11th  instant. 

Yesterday  and  to  day,  the  land  agents  of  this  state 
and  Massachusetts  have  been  engaged  in  selling  at 
public  auction  in  this  city,  the  stumpage  or  right  to 
take  off  timber  during  the  ensuing  year  from  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  states  undivided,  and 
to  the  slate  of  Maine  separately.  The  stumpage  on 
twenty  townships  belonging  to  this  slate,  and  on 
about  thirty  townships  and  smaller  tracts  belonging  to 
the  two  states  undivided , were  offered  for  sale,  pub- 
lic notice  thereof  having  been  given  for  some  weeks 
past.  These  lands  lie  principally  on  the  St.  John’s 
waters,  on  the  Alleguish,  Aroostook,  and  St.  John 
rivers,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  the  formerly  dis- 
puted territory. 

The  great  amount  of  timber  thus  exposed  to  sale, 
and  the  richness  of  it,  brought  a very  great  number 
of  people  together,  so  that  our  city  has  for  a day  or 
two  past  been  literally  crowded  with  strangers,  lum- 
ber-men and  speculators  Never  since  1835,  has  such 
a spirit  of  speculation  exhibited  itself  here,  and  the 
scenes  just  transacted  have  strongly  reminded  us  of 
that  feverish  period.  Indeed  the  rage  for  timber  and 
timber  lands  is  becoming  so  great  as  almost  to  equal 
that  of  the  ‘‘great  speculation;”  the  purchases  are  un- 
doubtedly now  made  with  more  discrimination  and 
wilh  apparently  less  risk  of  eventual  loss.  The 
stumpage  and  lands  recently  sold  have  very  general- 
ly been  purchased  by  actual  operators  or  those  ap- 
pearing to  be  such.  The  stumpage  offered  yester- 
day and  to-day,  as  before  mentioned,  was  all  sold  by 
the  ton  at  prices  varying  from  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
six  cents  to  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton, 
one  township  having  been  sold  at  the  enormous  price 
last  named.  For  the  principal  part  of  the  stumpage 
sold,  a price  averaging  about  three  dollars  per  ton 
was  bid.  A ton  averaging  about  three-sevenths  of  a 
thousand,  the  price  thus  paid  will  thus  average  very 
nearly  seven  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  mea- 
sure. The  lands  on  which  this  timber  is  growing, 
lies  some  150  to  200  miles  north  of  this  city.  The 
price  paid  will  afford  our  distant  friends  some  faint 
idea  of  the  value,  of  the  lands  claimed  so  Jong  by 
Great  Britain,  and  now  in  our  possession. 

Starch  Factories.  The  Ntrridgewock  Press  states 
that  there  are  three  starch  factories  in  process  of 
erection  in  the  small  town  of  Starks,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  them  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000.  7 hese  factories  will  be  completed  and  go  into 

operation  the  ensuing  fall.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  consumed  by  these  mills 
alone,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  farmers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  location,  and  that  the 
needed  bushels  have  been  contracted  for  at  12i  cents 
per  bushel.  There  are  now  ten  starch  factories2 under 
way  in  Somerset  county. 

New  Hampshire.  Resolutions  relative  to  foreign 
relations.— Oregon— Texas  and  tyrants.  Adopted  by 
the  house  of  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  1st  July  1845,  by  a vote  of  120  to  65. 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in 
general  court  convened,  That  our  national  govern- 
ment, warned  by  the  overreaching  policy  and  deep 
duplicity  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  should  assert  and  maintain  our 
rights  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  to  the  54th  degree 
40th  m.  of  north  latitude. 

Resolved,  That  concession,  harmony,  and  for- 
bearance under  repeated  and  long  continued  injuries 
cease  to  be  national  virtues;  and  lhatour  government 
will  best  represent  the  national  spirit,  by  entering 
into  no  compromise  with  tyranny,  ana  by'submitling 
to  no  national  wrong.  & 

Resolved,  That  the  interference  of  England  to  pre- 
vent the  peaceful  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union 
is  a measure  as  unprecedented  and  unjustifiable  as  in- 
sulting to  this  republic,  and  requires  speedy  explana- 
tion by  the  British  ministry. 

Resolved,  That  tile  interference  of  the  U.  States  to 
avert  from  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  continent, 
or  of  the  world,  the  miseries  of  British  colonial  ser- 


vitude, would  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  acts  of 
that  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  developments  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  British  government  with  those  of 
Mexico  and  Texas,  to  defeat  the  policy  of  this  na- 
tion in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  demon- 
strate the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  of 
such  of  our  statesmen  as,  by  their  efforts  brought 
this  great  measure  to  a triumphant  consummation. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re 
quested  to  furnish  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  to  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

Vermont. — Whig  convention  on  the  tariff— annexa- 
tion. The  whig  state  convention  which  recently  as- 
sembled at  Montpelier  nominated  the  present  state 
officers  for  re-election,  and  passed  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  Vermont  maintain,  as 
their  great  principles,  a tariff  for  revenue  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  government,  discrimi- 
nating wilh  special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  enterprise  and  labor  of  our  country — a well 
regula'ed  national  currency — a distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
states — a single  term  for  the  presidency — a reform 
of  executive  usurpatien— -and  generally,  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  government  that  shall  be  nation- 
al and  constant  in  its  policy,  and  efficient  and  econo- 
mical in  its  execution. 

Resolved,  That  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  late 
presidential  election  gives  no  cause  of  despondency 
and  inactivity  to  the  whigs,  but  on  the  contrary, 
impels  every  patriotic  citizen  to  firmer  resolution 
and  more  watchful  vigilance;  and  in  reviewing  the 
contest,  we  are  proud  of  the  principles  we  professed, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  Vermont  sustained  them. 

Resolved,  That  a tariff'  with  discrimination  for  re- 
venue, is  decidedly  opposed  to  protection,  and  that  all 
the  pretences  of  our  political  opponents,  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties,  are  calculated 
to  deceive  and  mislead. 

Resolved,  That  the  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  last  session,  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union  are 
a palpable  violation  of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
are  not  binding  upon  the  country,  and  should  meet 
the  continued  and  united  opposition  of  the  whig  party 
throughout  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  confidently  recommend  to  the 
freemen  of  Vermont  the  state  ticket  this  day  nomina- 
ted, as  composed  of  men  of  tried  and  eminent  ability 
and  faithfulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  Vermont  will  ever 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  patriotic  services 
of  Henry  Clay;  that  their  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  virtues  is  unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  should  he  again  be  presented  by  the  whig 
party  for  that  office,  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to 
adorn,  the  “star  that  never  sets”  shall  shed  around 
him  its  brightest  beams.” 

Connecticut. — Finances.  Receipts  into  the  state 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  1st  April, 

1845,  $116,731  75 

Disbursements,  91,430  86 


Surplus,'  25,300  89 

Rhode  Island. — Compliment  to  an  editor.  Some 
of  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  have  presented  Col. 
Henry  Bower  Anthony,  editor  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal with  a service  of  plate  of  pure  silver,  consisting 
of  an  oblong  waiter  of  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
and  sixteen  inches  in  width,  with  a heavy  embossed 
border  and  handles,  and  richly  wrought  engraved 
shield  in  the  centre,  containing  the  arms  of  the  state, 
with  the  following  inscription: 

TO 

HENRY  BOWER  ANTHONY; 

EDITOR  OF  THE 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL, 

Presented  by 

CITIZENS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

TO  TESTIFY 

Their  estimation  of  the  valuable  ser  vices 
rendered  by  that  paper 
to  the  cause  of 
LAW  and  ORDER, 

Daring  the  Insurrection  against  the  Government 

OF 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

A.  D.,  1842. 

A pair  of,  pitchers  of  eleven  inches  in  height,  with 
richly  embossed  handles,  and  bearing  the  same  in- 
scription; and  six  goblets  of  eight  inches  in  height. 
The  foot  of  each  of  the  pitchers  and  goblets  is  encir- 
cled by  a rich  Arabesque  border.  Each  of  the  small- 
er pieces  bears  an  inscription  similar  to  that  upon 
the  principal  pieces. 


New  York.  A fire  occurred  a few  days  since, 
near  Lake  Champlain.  It  commenced  in  a bit  of 
tuft  on  the  farm  of  Col  Barnes,  at  West  Moria,  N. 
York,  and  while  the  men  were  at  dinner,  spread 
through  the  grass  into  the  woods,  and  swept  over  an 
immense  tract  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  road 
from  East  to  West  Moria  it  burned  down  two  double 
sawmills,  a dwelling  house,  a barn,  16,000  pieces  of 
lumber,  and  3,000  logs  belonging  to  Messrs.  Barnes 
and  Travis,  whose  loss  is  about  $10,000;  and  in  a 
few  hours  after  had  travelled  eight  miles  and  swept 
away  the  sawmill,  dwelling,  and  barn,  with  6,000 
pieces  of  lumber,  and  200  logs  of  Hon.  N.  S. 
Storrs,  whose  loss  is  $2,000.  Thence  it  extended 
to  the  two  miles  dwelling  and  barn  of  John  Ensign, 
whose  loss  is  $2,000,  and  swept  away  five  other 
mills  in  West  Moria  and  Scroon,of  which  the  value 
is  not  ascertained.  The  entire  loss  is  estimated  at 
over  $30,000.  The  swiftness  with  which  the  flames 
swept  along  over  the  country,  gave  rise  to  some  ex- 
citing scenes.  Ten  or  twelve  men  were  intensely 
engaged  at  Ensign's  Upper  Mill,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments the  fire  had  passed  them,  surrounding  them 
on  all  sides,  so  that  they  could  not  leave.  Many 
had  left  them;  and  some  of  the  ten  would  have  been 
glad  to  leave,  but  being  hemmed  in,  they  fought  like 
brave  men,  long  and  well,  and  though  at  times  rea- 
dy to  sink  from  fatigue,  the  mill  and  lumber  were 
finally  saved.  During  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  young 
Storrs  and  Wm.  Foster,  left  from  what  was  called 
Ensign’s  Lower  Mill,  to  cross  the  hills  to  the  other 
mills  belonging  to  Judge  Storrs.  They  passed  in 
safety,  and  with  three  other  men,  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  saved  the  mills,  being  also  providentially  fa- 
vored by  a change  of  wind.  Leaves  carried  by  the 
smoke  and  wind,  fell  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  about 
twenty  miles  distant.  Near  the  fire  the  wind  blew 
a perfect  hurricane,  and  the  roaring  of  the  fire 
is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  a distance  of  several 
miles. 

New  Jersey. — Morris  canal.  The  enlargement  of 
this  important  channel  of  intercommunication  has 
been  completed,  and  the  water  was  let  into  it,  and 
barges  of  the  largest  size  passed  through  its  whole 
length  on  Saturday. 

A Mastodon.  The  Newark  Advertiser  says  that 
an  entire  Mastodon  skeleton  has  just  been  completed 
in  that  city  from  the  bones  recently  found  in  a small 
pond  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  near  Hacketlstown, 
Warren  county,  N.  Jersey.  It  measures  22  feet  in 
length,  about  11  feet  high,  and  16  feet  in  girth. — 
From  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  six  of  the  huge  ani- 
mals were  found  embedded  together  in  the  deposile 
of  a pond  on  the  highest  grounds  of  the  stale,  (evi- 
dently of  different  ages,  from  the  calf  up,)  the  pro- 
prietors conjecture  that  they  perished  there  in  the 
flood.  One  of  the  skeletons  crumbled  to  pieces 
when  first  exposed  to  the  air;  parts  of  the  other  five 
are  preserved.  The  one  that  has  been  carefully  put 
together  is  nearly  perfect,  and  presents  a striking 
idea  of  the  huge  dimensions  of  that  great  monster  of 
the  animal  world,  which  probably  became  extinct  in 
the  general  deluge. 

Pennsylvania. — Dickinson  College.  The  annual 
commencement  of  Dickinson  College  was  held  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  inst.  On  Wed- 
nesday, B.  F.  Butler,  of  this  city,  addressed  the  lite- 
rary societies.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  eighteen  in 
number:  that  of  M.  A.  on  seven  alumni;  that  of  D. 
D.  on  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Reading,  arid  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  M.  A.  on 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilder,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Robert  Emory  was  chosen  president  in  place 
of  Dr.  Durbin,  resigned.  The  college  is  represent- 
ed as  in  a flourishing  condition. 

Maryland. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — 
The  Virginia  Law  not  accepted.  The  meeting  of  stock- 
holders on  the  12lh  inst.  was  fully  attended.  Gen.  J. 
Nelson  presiding,  J.  I.  Atkinson  secretary.  President 
McLane,  under  date  of  the  9th  inst.,  made  a lengthy, 
and  able  report  relative  to  the  Virginia  Act,  and  ad- 
vising its  non-acceptance  bv  the  company. 

Mr.  J.  B.  H.  Latrobe’s  (Chief  Engineer’s)  report, 
was  also  read — and  a communication  in  behalt  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling— also,  one  from  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

J.  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  proposed  a preamble  and 
resolutions,  declining  to  accept  the  Virginia  law, 
which  were  ultimately  adopted  by  a vote  of  ayes 
50,632  shares;  nays  2 shares. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  are  to 
have  a meeting  on  the  21st  inst.  The  required 
amount  of  guaranty,  it  is  stated,  will  by  that  time  be 
completed. 
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Virginia.  — Temperance  cause  maintained.  A writer 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  speaking  of  the  alarm- 
ing prevalence  of  intemperance  in  Virginia,  notices 
the  noble  stand  taken  by  governor  McDowell,  the 
present  executive  of  the  state,  on  the  side  of  tempe- 
rance, in  strong  terms  of  approbation.  “He  has  had 
the  moral  courage,”  remarks  the  writer,  “amid  innu- 
merable frowns  and  thwartings  of  the  great  and  the 
fashionable,  to  exhibit  upon  his  table  and  throughout 
his  mansion,  to  giigsts,  however  numerous  or  exalt- 
ed, no  stronger  drink  than  pure  water.  His  name  is 
signed  to  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  that  can 
intoxicate;  and  his  eloquence,  unrivalled  notv  in 
Virginia,  has  repeatedly  been  heard  in  the  cause  of 
such  temperance.” 

Alabama. — Colton  manufactories.  A public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Tuscaloosa  on  the  21st  ult.,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  measures  preparatory  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a cotton  factory  at  or  near  that  place. 
Resolutions  were  offered  by  judge  Porter  and  adopt- 
ed, setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  such  an  establishment,  both  to  the  community 
and  to  capitalists.  A committee — consisting  of  James 
Hogan,  Judge  Collier,  Ed.  Prince,  Thomas  Maxwell, 
Hardin  Perkins.  Otis  Dyer,  Alfred  Battle,  J.  B. 
Wallace,  Augustas  Lynch,  A.  B.  Vaughan,  Dr.  John 
Marrast,  J.  PI  Dearirig,  YV.  G.  Parish,  H.  A.  Snow, 
Robert  Jemison,  Hardy  Clemens,  Benjamin  White- 
field,  C.  M.  Foster,  Willis  Banks,  Daniel  Cribbs,  and 
B.  F.  Porter — was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The 
committee  is  a strong  one,  and  gives  assurance  that 
something  of  value  will  grow  out  of  the  effort. — 
Certain  it  is,  that  a more  favorable  location  cannot 
be  found  than  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Tus- 
caloosa. That  region  of  country  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  nature  for  extensive  manufacturing  ope- 
rations. It  affoids  a sufficiency  of  water  power  to 
build  up  a half  a dozen  Lowells,  besides  possessing 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  add  to  the  resources 
and  give  strength  and  stability  to  a large  manufac- 
turing town.  Bituminous  coal  of  a superior  quality, 
sandstone  suitable  for  building  purposes,  good  clay 
for  bricks,  limestone,  and  every  variety  of  timber 
found  in  the  south,  exist  in  abundance  and  at  conve- 
nient distances.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advan- 
tages, the  farming  portions  of  the  country  and  the 
population  are  highly  favorable  to  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

Should  the  present  effort  result,  as  we  feel  assur- 
ed it  will,  ui  the  concentration  of  an  amount  of 
capital  sufficient  to  develope  these  riches  of  nature 
which  have  been  so  lavishly  scattered  around,  Tus- 
caloosa need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  decay  from 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  or  the  tem- 
porary wearing  out  and  abandonment  of  lands  which 
have  heretofore  helped  to  swell  her  exports. 

In  North  Alabama,  three  cotton  factories  are  in 
successful  operation;  one  in  Lauderdale,  one  in  Mor- 
gan, arid  one  in  Madison  county.  Another,  near 
Athens,  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  Srotlsville 
P actory  in  Bibb,  and  the  factory  at  Tallapoosa  Falls, 
are  doing  a profitable  business^ 

Louisiana. — The  constitution.  The  draft  of  a state 
constilution  of  Louisiana,  lately  reported  by  a con- 
vention delegated  for  the  purpose,  is  now  before  the 
people  of  the  state  for  consideration,  and  they  are 
soon  to  give  their  ballot  on  the  question  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  it.  We  find  much  discussion  of  it 
in  the  New  Orleans  papers,  from  the  tone  of  which 
we  infer  that  in  general  the  provisions  of  it  are  sa- 
tisfactory and  more  acceptable  than  those  of  the 
present  constitution.  The  following  is  the  provi- 
sion which  it  makes  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principle — the  right  of  suffrage,  as  stated  in  an 
article  which  we  fiud  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulle- 
tin:— 

All  free  white  males,  who  have  been  two  years 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  resided  in  the  state  two 
consecutive  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  the 
last  year  in  the  parish  where  they  offer  to  vote;  who 
are  not  either  paupers  or  soldiers,  seamen  or  ma- 
rines in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
nor  under  interdiction,  nor  under  conviction  of  any 
crime  punishable  with  hard  labor,  and  who  shall  riot 
have  been  engaged  in  a duel  with  deadly  weapon 
with,  a citizen  of  the  stale  since  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  or  sent  or  accepted  a challenge  so  to  fight 
either  within  or  without  the  state,  are  declared  to 
have  the  right  of  voting.  Those,  however,  who  had 
already  acquired  that  right  under  the  present  con- 
stitution are  not  disfranchised.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  floating  population,  I copy  that  provision  which 
relates  to  the  interruption  of  the  residence  required, 
by  temporary  absence  from  the  state:  “ Absence  from 

the  state  lor  more  than  ninety  consecutive  daysshali 


interrupt  the  acquisition  of  residence  required  in  the 
preceding  article,  unless  the  person  absenting  him- 
self shall  be  a house  keeper,  or  shall  occupy  a tene- 
ment for  carrying  on  business,  and  his  dwelling  house, 
or  tenement  for  carrying  on  business,  shall  be  actual- 
ly occupied  during  his  absence  by  his  family  or  ser- 
vants or  some,  portion  thereof  or  by  some  one  employed  by 
him."  Art.ll.  It  also  provides  that  no  person  can 

vote  out  of  his  parish. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  9th  says:  “We  have 

rarely  known  a season  so  sterile  in  materials  for 
newspaper  controversy  and  editorials.  Texas  and 
Oregon,  to  be  sure,  gave  us  ample  scope  for  awhile, 
but  now  tllfit  the  one  is  annexed,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a war  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 
other  is  too  remote  to  excite  immediate  interest,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we,  who  belong  to  the  in 
dustrious  tribe  of  newsmongers,  are  sadly  at  a non- 
plus. 

As  for  politics,  it  is  for  the  nonce,  voted  a com 
plete  bore.  Scarcely  a passing  ripple  of  excite 
rnent  is  permitted  to  disturb  the  stagnant  waters 
which  were  whilome  lashed  into  furious  turbulence 
and  maddening  strife.  There  are  no  elections  suffi- 
ciently near  to  keep  the  sovereigns  wide  awake,  and 
as  for  the  course  of  the  general  government,  so  tho 
roughly  habituated  have  we  become  to  the  quiet  de 
cision  with  which  Mr.  Polk  chops  off  heads  with  his 
political  guillotine,  that  we  record  the  catastrophes 
with  almost  as  little  feeling  us  a western  editor  dis- 
plays.in  chronicling  the  snagging  of  a steamboat. — 
YVe’ve  got  used  to  the  thing.  It  was  painful  at  first, 
but  like  the  skinning  of  eels,  custom  lias  rendered  it 
a mere  bagatelle. 

This  business  of  making  up  an  interesting  diaper 
is  doubly  difficult  in  this  latitude,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  with  summer  comes  dullness  and  desertion. 
Our  eily  is  not  only  half  depopulated,  but  is  wholly 
destitute  of  every  source  of  amusement.  Ever,  the 
loafers  turn  their  backs  on  us  with  contempt  and 
seek  more  genial  resorts  for  their  “pickers  and  steal- 
ers.” At  the  north  there  is  always  food  for  para- 
graphs. The  theatres  are  open  all  the  year  round, 
and  a busy,  teeming  and  crowded  population  afford 
abundant  material  lor  comment.  No  thanks  to  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  editors,  if  they  do  give 
their  patrons  a decent  paper.  The  thing  almost 
makes  itself.  But  to  contrive,  aswehavetododown 
south,  to  fill  our  columns  with  something  readable, 
when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  talk  about. — 
'■‘hoc  opus,  hie  labor  esl .” 

Indiana. — Penitentiary.  A discourse  was  deliver- 
ed on  Sunday  in  the  penitentiary  at  Jeffersonville,  by 
a Baptist  clergyman.  After  sermon,  forty  odd  of  the 
convicts,  apparently  unguarded,  accompanied  the 
minister  to  the  water,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber received  the  right  of  baptism.  The  whole  com- 
pany returned  to  the  prison  in  order  and  quiet- 
ness. 

Ohio. — Cincinnati.  Truly  (says  the  Louisville 

Journal)  Cincinnati  is  a wonderful  city.  In  forty- 
five  years  her  population  has  increased  from  five 
hundred  to  seventy  thousand  souls.  Forty-five  years 
ago  Cincinnati  was  a village  of  log  cabins,  in  the 
centre  of  a vast  wilderness;  now  it  is  a city  of  im- 
mense commercial  and  manufacturing  importance, 
with  a large  and  enterprising  population,  noted  for 
devotion  to  all  the  arts  that  adorn  society  and  peou- 1 
liarize  modern  civilization.  The  records  of  the  | 
Old  World  cannot  furnish  an  instance  so  wonderful,  I 
and  so  honorable  to  human  enterprise.  What  were  j 
the  boasted  wonders  of  the  Old  World  to  such  a I 
wonder  as  that  we  are  considering,  which  required 
forces  unknown  to  antiquity?  To  rescue  an  almost  j 
illimitable  wilderness  from  a state  of  nature,  and  to: 
build,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  shade  of  trees  many 
centuries  old,  reposed,  a city  rich  in  intellect,  art,  and 
every  kind  of  industry,  is  an  achievement  winch  the 
ancient  world  cannot  parallel. 

Four  canals  to  the  Ohio.  The  completion  of  the 
Miami  Extension  to  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  se- 
cures to  us  four  distinct  channels  of  communication  I 
with  the  Ohio  river,  and  opens  to  the  lake  commerce  I 
all  the  incidental  trade  growing  out  of  the  rapid  set- 1 
tlement  of  the  interior,  and  the  many  boatable  j 
streams  interlocking  or  approaching  within  short 
distance  of  those  respective  avenues.  To  secure  this 
trade  each  point,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Maumee.  City, 
Toledo,  and  her  associate  competitors  beyond,  will 
strive  hard,  and  as  the  former  has  the  shortest  chan- 
nel, of  course  claims  precedence;  while  Cleveland 
has  pre-emption  by  early  possession. 

The  length  of  these  several  canals,  from  their  re- 
spective places  on  the  lake,  together  with  the  tariff, 
of  tolls  on  each  are  as  follows:  Estimate  of  tolls  I 

on  1,090  pounds.  I 
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Pork, 

31 

82 
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Lard,  &c. 

31 

99 

1 25 

1 25 

Beef, 

31 

99 

1 25 

1 25 

Bacon, 

31 

99 

1 25 

1 25 

Tobacco  leaf, 

31 

43 

75 

1 00 

Wool, 

31 

82 

1 94 

1 69 

Wheat, 

31 

67 

1 25 

1 25 

Whiskey, 

68 

1 03 

1 50 

1 29 

Merchandize, 

68 

1 70 

3 50 

3 50 

Iron  and  nails 

54 

94 

3 04 

2 73 

Corn, 

54 

56 

80 

80 

Colton,  raw, 

27 

97 

1 25 

1 25 

Sait,  Ohio, 

15 

66 

1 54 

87 

Other  salt, 

15 

51 

1 54 

1 62 

So  large  a diflerence  on  half  a ton  of  property 
must  make  the  amount  on  a full  load  of  60  tons  quite 
an  item;  and  were  the  southern  termini  of  these 
works  as  favorably  located  to  catch  the  trade  of  the 
Ohio,  it  would  not  require  much  sagacity  to  see  the 
result. 

Such  as  these  might  be  supposed  to  be  enough  fo 
the  business  of  the  valley,  and  yet  a fifth  one  has 
been  commenced.  The  directors  of  the  Sandusky 
and  Beaver  canal — one  similar  in  its  nature  to  the 
Cross-Cut  canal — have  issued  proposals  for  the  con- 
struction of  a portion  of  the  heaviest  work,  includ- 
ing two  tunnels,  at  New  Lisbon,  after  the  4th  of 
August  next,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  work 
after  the  1st  of  September.  The  work  was  com- 
menced ten  years  ago,  but  stopped  for  want  of  funds 
and  faith  in  its  utility.  It  leaves  the  Ohio  at  Little 
Beaver,  passes  up  that  stream  to  the  northwest, 
above  New  Lisbon,  crosses  the  Summit,  and  falling 
into  the  valley  of  Sandy  Creek,  forms  a junction  with 
the  Ohio  canal  at  Bolivar,  and  a termination  due 
west  of  the  starting  point.  Bolivar  is  but  a short 
distance  from  the  Ohio,  but  the  line  of  the  canal  is 
rather  circuitous.  [Com.  Jldv. 

Iowa. — Division  of  the  territory.  We  commend  the 
following  article  to  our  readers  as  important  from 
the  source  from  which  it  emanates: 

We  had  not  expected  to  find  the  sentiments  of  the 
north  responded  to  so  soon  from  the  populous  coun- 
ty of  Van  Buren,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  ter- 
ritory, though  we  never  entertained  a doubt  that  if 
the  people  of  the  south  could  have  the  subject  fair- 
ly presented  to  them,  and  separated  from  the  flimsy 
sophistry  of  the  empire  or  nothing  men,  whose  parti- 
cular itch,  it  would  appear,  is  to  be  at  the  helm  of 
the  largest  slate  in  the  Uuion,  they  would  join  us 
in  endeavoiing  to  bring  about  the  proposed  divi- 
sion— a division  which  the  Times  justly  remarks, 
“would  be  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  this  (the  south) 
as  well  as  the  contemplated  territory,  in  more  ways 
than  one.” 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  congress  object- 
ed to  our  entering  the  Union  with  the  extensive 
boundaries  that  we  claimed,  and  curtailed  us  of  some 
of  our  proportions  on  the  west.  This  curtailment 
being  decidedly  injurious  to  our  interest  was  reject- 
ed by  the  people.  As  we  remarked,  the  people  in  the 
north  have  become  desirous  to  divide  the  territory, 
arid  by  so  doing  form  a separate  one  by  the  name 
of  Washington,  out  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
territory.  In  the  north  this  project  seems  to  re- 
ceive almost  universal  support  without  distinction 
of  party,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  this  as 
well  as  the  contemplated  territory,  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  believing  that  if  Iowa  was 
cut  down  to  something  nearer  the  size  of  states  con- 
templated by  congress  fifty  years  ago,  there  would  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  our  entering  the  Union  in  a pro- 
per manner,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  our  border 
on  the  west  to  the  Missouri  river. 

In  the  boundaries  proposed  by  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  north,  we  would  have  about  30,000  square 
miles,  giving  us  a territory  as  large  as  the  slate  of 
Maine,  and  larger  than  either  of  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, or  Maryland,  and  as  large  as  the  four  last  named 
states  put  together,  and  almost  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Indiana. 

And  with  these  proportions,  and  the  fertility  0f 
our  soil,  its  great  susceptibility  of  cultivation,  it 
would  not  be  many  years  until  we  would  rank 
among  the  first  states  of  the  Union. 

[Keosauqua,  Iowa  Times. 
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Florida. — The  -Arredondo  Grant.  We  learn  from 
the  St.  Augustine  News  of  the  6th  instant  that  the 
celebrated  Arredondo  Grant,  which  has  been  in  suit 
in  Florida  for  twenty  years  past,  had  at  the  late 
term  of  the  supreme  court  been  decreed  to  be  divid- 
ed. It  comprises  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  state,  contains  289,645  5-9 
acres,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Orange, 
in  about  latitude  29  degrees  20  min.,  and  is  said  to 
be  as  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  sea 
island  cotton,  and  Cuba  tobacco  as  any  lands  in 
America.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court 
to  partition  the  lands  among  the  various  claimants 
expect  to  have  every  thing  completed  by  the  10th  of 
December,  when  it  is  thought  a large  portion  of  the 
tract  will  be  ofiered  for  sale.  The  following  are 


among  the  largest  holders: 

John  H.  Lewis,  E^q.,  in  right  of  his  wife, 

Mary  Lewis,  residence  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama 62,000 

Major  Eugene  Van  Ness,  executor  of  N. 

Brush,  St.  Augustine,  61,376 

Moses  E.  Levy,  E=q.,  St.  Augustine  24,000 

B.  A.  Putnam,  Esq.,  agent  of  Peter  Mitch- 
ell, St.  Augustine  26, OIL 


ell,  St.  Augustine  26, OIL 


RAILRO  ADS. 


The  railroad  fever  continues  to  increase  in  the 
north  and  east.  One-half  of  the  contents  of  the 
journals  published  in  that  section  of  the  Union,  are 
occupied  in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ent routes  for  projected  roads.  The  people  have  dis- 
covered not  only  that  the  value  of  their  property  is 
enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  with  which 
they  can  get  their  products  to  market,  far  beyond  the 
amount  expended  in  constructing  the  lines,  but  also 
that  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction,  is  ca - 
riTALLY  invested.  For  instance: — 

The  Eastern  (Mass  ) railroad. — The  annual  returns 
of  this  road  show  a very  prosperous  state  of  affars: 
The  receipts  from  the  business  of  the  road,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  were  $351,328  61 

Expenditures,  113,014  48 

Nett  profits  from  the  road  $238,314  13 

The  nett  receipts  being  $9.34  56-100  per  share. 
The  dividends  declared  for  the  last  half  year,  by 
most  of  the  existing  railroads  of  the  eastern  states, 
have  been  three  to  four  per  cent. 

Then  there  is  the  competition  between  the  slates, 
and  state  pride,  and  state  interest,  arrayed  and  ac- 
tive. New  Hampshire,  the  granite  substratum  of 
modern  “democratic”  principles,  has  waived  her 
heretofore  inveterate  “hostility  to  chartered  mono- 
polies without  individual  liability,” — has  pronounced 
railway  associations,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
enters  the  field  of  competition,  fully  determined  to 
battle  for  her  own  interests  in  the  scramble  for  a 
selection  of  routes.  Maine,  has  been  in  the  field 
for  some  time,  and  appears  to  be  woi  king  her  tack 
towards  a direct  road  from  Portland  to  Montreal, 
with  admirable  dexterity, — though  Boston,  with  all  its 
enterprize  and  spirit,  is  hercompetitor  for  the  route 
and  terminus  of  the  great  thoroughfare  into  Canada. 
The  result  will  be,  we  suspect,  a road  by  both  routes, 
unless  the  states  get  into  a tangle  and  tie  up  progress, 
as  those  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  have,  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Ver- 
mont, in  the  mean  time,  is  wide  awake,  and  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  the  Green  Mountain  region. 

A meeting  of  the  friends  of  The  Central  railroad 
route,  took  place  at  Burlington  on  the  5th  instant. 
Governor  Paine  addressed  the  meeting.  Judge  Fol- 
let  advocated  the  southern  route.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed till  evening  to  give  the  advocates  of  the  se- 
veral routes  fair  field.  Then  at  the  request  of  Geo. 
P.  Marsh,  Esq  , member  of  congress  from  the  dis- 
trict, the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  14th  inst. — 
He  challenged  the  friends  of  the  southernM-oad  to 
discuss  with  him  the  merits  of  the  different  routes, 
and  promised  to  be  prepared  with  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  central  road,  which  would  not  be  easily 
met.  A highly  interesting  meeting  was  expected, 
for  both  parties  will  do  their  utmost. 

The  amount  required  for  the  Central  Railroad, 
was  $2  500,000.  The  books  were,  meantime  open- 
ed. $1,200,000  was  subscribed  in  Boston,  $600,000 
along  the  road;  Mr.  Belkap,  a responsible  contrac- 
tor, signified  his  intention  to  take  $500,000  if  he  ob- 
tained the  contract.  Mr.  B.,  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Evening  Post,  “is  a New  England  man.— 
When  the  Fitchburg  railroad  project  was  first 
broached  in  Boston,  he  ofiered,  after  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  route,  to  contract  for  the  building 
of  one-half,  and  take  one  thousand  shares  as  a part 
of  his  pay.  Every  body  ridiculed  him;  every  body 
prophecied  his  ruin.  But  be  “had  counted  the  cost” 
and  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  borrowed  money 


in  Boston  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  stock;  he  paid  his 
subscription  and  received  six  per  cent,  for  present 
payment.  With  this  money  he  built  one  half  of  the 
road,  furnishing  every  thing  except  the  rails,  and  did 
it  so  well  that  they  offered  him  the  other  half  to 
build,  with  five  hundred  shares  in  part  payment. — 
This  he  accepted,  and  when  the  stock  was  brought 
down  to  90,  by  the  manosuvers  of  the  speculators, 
he  bought  as  many  shares  as  he  could  .buy  at  that 
price.  The  stock  immediately  rose  to  125,  and  he 
found  himself  a rich  man — adding  one  more  to  the 
multitude  of  New  England’s  sons  who  by  their  sa- 
gacity, their  energy,  and  their  unconquerable  per- 
severance, have  done  honor  to  their  country,  and 
raised  themselves  to  fortune.” 

The  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. — Meantime,  that 
prince  of  all  projectors,  Mr. A.  Whitney,  hns  commenced 
his  reconnoisance  of  the  route  for  a railroad  lo  the  Pacific. 
A letter  from  him  to  the  N.  Y-  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
savs:  Prairie  da  Chien,  June  30,  1845. 

Messrs.  Editors'- — I had  the  pleasure  to  write  to  you, 
dated  at  Milwaukie,  June  18,  from  whence  I passed  to 
Prairievillp,  thence  to  Fox  Lake,  and  by  Fort  Winneba- 
go and  Mineral  Point,  to  this  place.  From  Milwaukie 
for  20  miles  we  found  a very  leveleurface,  covered  with 
| very  heavy  timber;  we  then  came  into  what  is  called 
I openings;  prairie  with  scattering  timber,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  old  orchards,  which  continued  to  about  10 
miles  of  Waiertown,  on  the  Rock  river,  a place  of  500 
inhabitants,  and  growing  rapidly.  The  rock  is  a fine 
stream  with  mills,  &c.,  and  Watertown  will  be  an  im- 
portant place.  From  it  to  Fox  Lake,  we  passed  over  a 
rolling  prairie  of  10  miles  in  extent,  skirted  around  with 
wood  in  what  is  called  openings,  then  through  openings 
to  the  Lake  on  to  Fort  Winnebago,  the  same  openings 
continuing  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Fort.  Thus  far, 
met  no  difficult  streams  to  cross  and  no  difficult  hills; 
over  the  whole  distance  a road  may  be  built  on  a very 
small  grade;  the  10  miles  to  the  Fori  is  more  broken,  and 
the  soil  more  sandy,  but  to  this  point  it  is  the  finest  coun- 
try I have  ever  seen,  though  little  settled.  Crops  all  look 
well;  I have  never  teen  finer  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. Allhough  the  10  miles  lo  Fort  Winnebago  are 
broken,  we  pass  through  a valit  y for  the  whole  distance, 
on  almost  a level,  in  which  there  is  considerable  limber. 

Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Fox,  about  lj  miles  from  the 
Wisconsin  river,  is  an  extensive  flat  of  some  miles  in 
extent,  producing  an  immense  crop  of  wild  grass,  which 
makes  very  good  hay.  From  this  fiat  we  gradually  rise 
again  to  the  prairie  opening  through  a very  similar  coun- 
try to  that  we  passed  before  reaching  the  Fort,  then  as- 
cended to  a higher  prairie,  very  extensive,  without  lim- 
ber, and  very  rich  soil,  then  descending  a little  into  a 
more  broken  country,  we  passed  several  miles  through 
a valley  wilh  high  bluffs  on  each  side,  showing  that  at 
some  former  period  the  water  must  have  been  on  a level 
with  the  highest  of  them,  and  as  it  subsided,  worked  out 
this  valley.  Many  of  the  heads  of  these  bluffs  are  per- 
pendicular, showing  different  strata  of  Lime  Rock,  with 
various  strata  of  earth  from  base  to  summit.  The  rock 
entirely  bare  showing  that  the  earth  has  been  worked  off. 
We  continued  through  this  valley  till  we  came  to  an- 
other which  crossed  it,  and  through  which  flows  a fine 
stream  called  Blackeartli  creek,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  high  bluffs, with  but  now  and  then  a scatteringgrowth 
of  wood.  The  valley  is  called  Cross  Plains,  from  the 
formation  of  a perfect  cross  by  the  bluffs;  it  is  extensive 
and  beautifully  covered  with  verdure,  and  as  it  struck 
upon  our  view,  presented  a scene  as  grand,  as  rich,  as 
picturesque  as  any  I have  seen  in  any  country.  I think 
I neverjooked  upon  a spot  so  beautiful.  In  the  distance 
to  the  South  appears  the  most  remarkable  ridge  called 
the  military  ridge,  looking  afar  offlike  an  immense  em- 
bankment; the  summit  and  surface  a perfect  level. 

We  ascended  this  ridge  some  200  feet  in  height,  in  a 
distance,  through  a ravine,  of  4 miles.  It  is  more  than 
100  miles  in  length  and  extends  to  the  Mississippi,  with 
but  two  or  three  branches  and  these  not  difficult,  a rail- 
road may  be  built  on  this  ridge  on  a very  low  grade.— 
The  lace  of  the  country  through,  much  the  same;  its  soil 
all  good;  its  beauty  of  appearance  is  far  beyond  descrip- 
tion; so  superior,  indeed,  to  any  country  I have  before 
seen,  that  I know  not  how  to  speak  of  it.  The  only  great 
elevation  from  the  Lake  to  the  Mississippi,  is  Blue 
Mound— 1300  feel — from  which  the  country  can  be  seen 
for  50  miles  around.  This  is  a mound,  and  not  a moun- 
tain, therefore  not  necessary  to  cross  with  a road.  There 
are  many  good  routes  for  a road  from  the  lake  to  the 
Mississippi;  and  a road  may  he  built  any  where  in  a 
'Straight  line  without  any  serious  obstructions  or  heavy 
expense,  requiring  no  expensive  embankments  or  exca- 
vations, and  no  difficult  streams  -to  cross.  The  country 
is  fast  settling;  and  the  railroad  would  settle  it  much 
faster  than  it  could  itself  be  built.  I am  notv  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  feasibility  of  my  plan.  If  Government 
will  give  the  lands,  I will  have  the  road  completed  much 
sooner  than  I had  supposed  could  be  done.  No  one 
who  has  passed  through  this  country  can  for  a moment 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  lands  lo  build  the  road,  or  that  the 
road  will  settle  the  lands  and  increase  their  value. 

I have  not  time  to  write  more  fully;  but  will  repeat  the 
project  is  feasible  beyond  a doubt;  and  if  desirable,  (and 
that  no  man  can  doubt,)  then  I feel  it  the  duty  ofevery 
man  to  come  forth  boldly  to  my  aid  in  this  work,  which 
will  do  so  much  for  our  country  and  for  mankind.  1 
shall  leave  here  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  the  Missouri, 
all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Truly  yours,  A-  Whitney. 


THE  MEMPHIS  OR  SOUTHWESTERN  CON 
VENTION. 


A state  convention  was  held  not  long  since  in  Illi- 
nois, at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  general  go- 
vernment were  bound  to  adhere  to  the  declarations 
of  President  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  in  rela- 
tion to  Oregon,  and  to  maintain  and  defend  our 
right  to  every  inch  of  that  territory.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  convention  also  resolved,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient for  the  interest  of  the  western  states,  in  order 
to  concentrate  their  strength,  and  the  better  to  de- 
velope  the  energies  of  that  section  of  the  Union, 
that  a convention  of  delegates  from  said  western 
states  should  assemble  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

This  move,  was  viewed  with  some  apprehension, 
and  considerable  anxiety  was  expressed  in  many 
places,  as  to  the  objects  and  tendency  of  such  a con- 
vention. 

The  Memphis  convention  assembled  accordingly 
on  the  4 1 h inst.  The  Cincinnati  -Atlas,  says: 

“There  were  in  attendance  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  from  Tennessee,  one  from  Fittsburg, 
and  five  or  six  from'each  of  the  states  of  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Illinois.  The  attendance  therefore 
was  partial;  and  as  some  of  the  most  important 
western  states  were  not  represented,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  defer  any  final  action  until  an  adjourned 
meeting  could  be  had,  which  was  fixed  for  the  12th 
Novent  ber  next. 

There  was  a full  discussion  of  the  various  topics 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention; 
and,  although  originally  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  discussion  of 
southwestern  interests,  the  door  was  cheerfully 
thrown  open  so  as  to  include  the  great  subject  of  the. 
western  navigation,  and  the  interests  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  A general  desire  was  expressed  that  at  the 
meeting  in  November  there  should  be  a general  re- 
presentation from  all  the  western  and  southwestern 
states  There  is  no  limit  as  to  number;  of  course 
every  town  and  city  may  send  its  delegation.  It  is 
important  that  they  should  do  so,  and  still  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  transmit  all  the  facts  and 
statistics  in  reference  to  their  produce,  trade,  and 
manufactures. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a most  cordial  feeling 
was  evinced  by  the  whole  of  the  persons  assembled, 
and  a disposition  to  avoid  all  party  distinctions,  all 
merely  local  questions,  and  all  political  abstractions, 
and  to  unite  in  whatever  measure  might  bethought 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  western 
valley. 

Committees  were  appointed  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, to  report  to  the  adjourned  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber: 

1.  On  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  its  ability  to  create  and  sustain  a 
steam  military  marine. 

2.  On  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  on 
the  subject  of  a free  canal  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio. 

3.  On  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries. 

4 On  a western  national  armory. 

5.  On  a national  ship  canal,  to  connect  the  Missis- 
sippi with  the  northern  lakes. 

6.  On  mail  routes  on  the  western  rivers. 

7.  On  a military  road  through  the  public  lands  in 
the  southwest. 

8.  On  reclaiming  the  submerged  grounds  along  the 
margin  of  the  western  rivers. 

9.  On  the  growth  of  cotton. 

10.  On  manufacturing  at  the  south. 

11.  On  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Char- 
leston to  Memphis. 

A few  of  the  subjects  are  local,  and  some  are  such 
as  cannot  come  before  congress;  but  they  are  all 
important  and  interesting.  They  embrace  some  of 
the  great  elements  of  our  power  and  wealth,  and,  if 
able  reports  be  made  on  them,  a vast  deal  of  useful 
information  will  be  collected,  and  an  impulse  given 
lo  public  sentiment  which  may  be  productive  of  very 
desirable  results. 


COMMERCIAL. 


British  Discriminating  Duties  on  Sugar. — Amongst 
the  expedients  for  suppressing  slavery  adopted  by  the 
British  Government,  was  that  of  graduating  their  Tariff 
in  favour  of  free  labour.  A duty  of  63s.  per  hundred 
was  imposed  upon  Sugars  imported  from  countries 
where  slavery  was  allowed,  and  only  34s.  were  exacted 
on  sugar  from  ports  where  free  labor  was  employed  in 
making  the  article 

The  bill  making  this  discrimination,  was  very  warm- 
ly debated  in  Parliament,  the  “free  trade’’  parly  cortsid 
ering  it  exceedingly  exceptionable,  and  it  had  to  encoun_ 
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ter  a long  and  obstinate  resistance  from  various  sources, 
but  finally  passed — having  been  recommended  by ‘‘the 
World’s  Convention,’.’ as  material  to  their  plan  ol  oper- 
ation against  slavery. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  John  Bull’s  evil  star, 
in  respect  to  her  slavery  operations.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered mat  a cargo  of  sugar  reached  Liverpool  from  New 
Orleans,  a few  weeks  since,  creating  quite  a sensation  at 
the  time,  as  they  had  no  expectation,  it  seems,  of  Jona- 
than becoming  a competitor  for  the  sugar  trade.  Won- 
derment had  hardly  ceased  upon  the  wharves  and  sugar 
marts,  before  there  was  a flutter  observable  in  the  min- 
isterial circles,  and  a strange  equivocation  as  to  the  duty 
that  was  to  be  charged  upon  the  Louisiana  sugar.  Lou- 
isiana was  a slave  region,  and  63s.  was  the  duty  under 
the  discrimination  act,  but — , a provision  was  found  in 
an  existing  treaty  witlt  the  United  States,  which  stipula- 
ted that  articles  the  growth  and  product  of  either  of  the 
parties  should  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  other  upon 
terms  as  favorable  as  the  same  article  is  admitted  from 
the  ports  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  This  stipulation 
nullified  the  discrimination  as  to  the  United  States,  and 
Louisiana  Sugar  was  admitted  at  34s.  duty. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  that  Louisiana  would  be  likely 
to  supply,  even  with  this  reduction  of  duty,  would  be 
very  inconsiderable  for  many  years,  however,  and  the 
thing. could  not  be  helped — so  Mr.  Peel  and  his  cabinet, 
and  the  World’s  Convention  had  to  concede  the  thing, 
as  to  Louisiana. 

No  sooner  has  this  point  been  settled,  than  a much 
more  formidable  applicant  for  the  aduption  of  the  rule 
is  down  upon  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  for  a similar 
reason;  that  is,  we  mean  formidable  as  to  the  product  of 
sugar  for  market.  The  London  Morning  Advertiser 
very  kindly  attributes  this  unexpected  move  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  American  Government.  That  paper 
says — 

“From  statements  which  have  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge,  it  would  appear  that  the  American  govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  embarrass  our  relations  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  has  instructed  its  ambassador  there  to 
call  the  attention  of  that  cabinet  to  the  commercial  trea- 
ties at  present  in  full  force  between  England  and  Spain. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Duke  de  Sotomayer  has 
addressed  a note  to  Lord  Aberdeen.”  &e.  &c. 

Now  it  certainly  is  a queer  fact,  that  (lie  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utretch,  concluded  so  far  back  as  1713,  and 
renewed  so  lately  as  1814,  containing  an  identically  sim- 
ilar provision  to  that  of  the  treaty  between  the  U States  & 
G.  Britain,  should  have  been  overlooked  by  the  whole  of 
the  European  statesmen,  occupied  as  thev  were  for  years 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  discussing  that  Very  item  of 
discrimination,  without  one  of  them  discovering  it,  and 
that  Spain  should  have  submitted  to  the  exaction  impos- 
ed by  the  discrimination  without  breathing  a complaint 
until  the  rules  came  to  be  applied  to  brother  Jonathan's 
first  hogshead  of  sugar  in  the  Liverpool  market.  That 
test  there  was  no  escaping.  He  at  once  pleads  a Trea- 
ty stipulation;  and  the  discrimination  duty  is  blown 
‘'sky  high.’’ 

The  assertion  that  the  American  government  interfer- 
ed to  induce  the  Spanish  minister  to  make  the  represen- 
tation in  this  case,  we  consider  gratuitous.  The  Duke 
de  Sotomayer  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  so  much 
Common  vigilance  as  to  have  noticed  how  his  own  gov- 
ernment might  be  interested  in  a point  like  this, — with- 
out any  violent  presumption  in  favour  of  his  astuteness. 


American  Whale  Fishery. — In  the  July  number  of 
Hum’s  Merchant’s  Magazine,  we  fina  the  following  val- 
uable statistics  relative  to  the  above  highly  important 
branch  of  American  commerce.  They  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  Sandwich  Island  Polynesian,  the  Editor 
of  which  paper  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

Number  of  arrivals  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  1844, 
with  the  value  of  Oil,  Bone,  &c. 

1844.  Arrivals  at  Lahaina,  Maui. — American  ships 
301  ; bbls.  whale  oil 202,874;  do  sperm  120,867;  lbs.  bone 
2,938,600;  9.030  seamen;  whole  value  of  ships  and  car- 
goes 5515  566,330 

At  Honolulu — 133  American  ships;  143  612  bbls.  whale 
oii;  52,723  do  sperm;  1,333,400  lbs.  bone;  3,390 seamen; 
total  value  $7,468,380. 

Other  Ports. — -6  American  ships;  3,300  bbls.  whale 
oil,  8,900  do  sperm;  30,000  lbs,  bone;  180  seamen;  total 
value  $339,500. 

Grand  total  of  American  whaling  property,  ships,  and 
seamen,  touching  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  during  1844 
— $23,374,160  properly,  440 ships,  13,200  seamen. 

The  Poly  nesian  furnishes  the  following  table  of  arri- 
vals at  these  islands,  in  1814  : — 


Property.  Ships. 
Bremen  $1,002,100  19 

french  1,152,960  26 

English  199,000  5 

New  Brunswick  407,800  4 

Danish  93.300  2 

Norwegian  31,900  1 

Anier.  as  above  23,374,160  440 


Seamen. 

570 

780 

159 

120 

60 

25 

11,014 


Grand  total  $26,261,220  497  14,014 

A large  amount  of  property,  to  be  at  ri-k  in  so  haz- 
ardous a business.  Many  of  these  vessels  touch  twice 
durum  the  year,  and  some  visit  more  than  one  port;  so 
that  the  actual  number  of  vessels  touching  there  is  less 
than  would  appear  from  the  above  data.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  government  intends  making  Honolulu  the  only 
port  ol  foreign  entry,  in  order  to  encourage  their  coasting 
srade,  to  ptevent  smuggling,  and  the  illegal  discharge  of 
teamen  upon  their  shores,  and  also  desertion. 


From  an  article  in  the  New  London  Morning  News, 
we  learn  that  there  are  over  seven  hundred  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  These  employ  over  twenty  thousand  men.  and 
import  annually  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
barrels  of  oil , und  two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand, 
pounds  of  whalebone — the  whole  vaittt  d at  over  $8,000,- 
00U.  Since  January  31st  there  has  been  imported  into 
New  London,  in  eighteen  vessels,  over  $650,000  worth 
of  oil  and  bone,  about  j of  which  is  distributed  among 
the  officers  and  crews.  The  whaling  fleet  of  that  port 
now  consists  of  78  vessels,  seven  having  been  added  the 
past  year.  New  London  is  now  second  only  to  New 
Bedford  in  this  business,  being  about  1500  tons  ahead  ul 
Nantucket.  The  largest  and  smullest  vessels  engaged 
in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  world  sail  from  New  London. 

Coffee  Imported  at  New  Orleans  for  the  season 
ending  July  1,  1845.  Bags 

Directimports  from  Rio  167,680 

“ " Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  &c.  4,094 


Total  from  foreign  ports  171,774 

Received  coastwise  of  Rio  76  500 

“ “ Havana  6,200 

“ “ St.  Domingo  1,500 

“ “ Laguayra  3,200 


Java  and  Mocha  3,0u0 

90,400 


262,174 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1S44  17,000 


Makings  supply  of  279,174 

This  supply  of  279,174  bags  has  been  disposed  of  as 
follows: — Exported  to  France  1,110,  to  Texas  3,000;  es- 
timated stock  out  ofgrocers’  hands  15,000 — which  shows 
that  260,070  bags  have  been  taken  since  the  first  Sep- 
tember last  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South. 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Orleans  from  all  foreign 
ports  from  January,  1334.  to  January  1845,  compiled 
irom  the  records  of  the  Custom  House  : 


RECAPITULATION. 


Jan’y. 

Pounds. 

Bass. 

Value. 

1834 

15  210,610 

95,253 

$1,941,196 

1S35 

22,962,031 

143,510 

2 616.095 

1836 

15,991,273 

99,926 

• 1,900,288 

1837 

17,077,461 

106,732 

1,745,915 

1838 

21,708,144 

135,668 

2.082,220 

1S39 

28,8S9,S21 

180,560 

2,731.821 

1840 

21  188,963 

132,430 

2,052  808 

1841 

34,235.155 

213,969 

3 290,738 

1842 

21,155,854 

132.224 

1,628.425 

1843 

30.162,041 

188  518 

2,140,723 

1844 

27,757,886 

167,237 

1,773.1  0 

Total 

256,373,155 

1,596,027 

$22,904,901 

Note— Each  bag  of  coffee  is  averaged  at  160  pounds. 


Baltimore  Trade. — Exports  and  Imports.— Exports 
of  Tobacco  and  Flour  to  foreign  ports,  from  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  quarter  and  tix  mon'hs , ending  June 
30,  1845. 


Exports  of  Tobacco — 

To  Amsterdam,  quarter,  hhds.  3.382  six  mos., 


Rotterdam 

do 

5.360 

Bremen 

do 

5,137 

Trieste 

do 

690 

Other  places 

do 

92 

5,021 

6.433 

9.256 

690 

100 


Total, 

hhds. 

14,661 

22,500 

ports  of  Flour — 

Br.  West  Indies,  quar.  brls.  23,203,  six  inos. 

49,116 

Brazilian  ports 

do 

26,042 

33,279 

British  Guiana 

do 

2,754 

6,755 

Spanish  West  Indies 

do 

6,865 

12,293 

Venezuelan  ports 

do 

6,41  1 

8,020 

Br.  N.  Am.  Colonies 

do 

4,176 

5,665 

Pacific 

do 

540 

Texas 

do 

214 

214 

Bremen 

do 

48 

154 

Other  places 

do 

45 

145 

Total 

brls.  68,975 

116,208 
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Imports. — Imports  of  a few  leading  articles  of  Product 
into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  from  foreign  ports,  for  tltt 

A,  , , o ..  f ~ - ..rvrGrwt  . 


1845. 

1844. 

1843 

Coffee 

bags  43,015 

99,319 

74,827 

Sugar 

hhds.  2,212 

5,399 

5,0i0 

Sugar 

les.  17 

51 

33 

Sugar 

brls.  180 

360 

159 

Sugar 

bxs.  801 

3,460 

3 

Molasses 

hhds.  2,115 

4,418 

2,901 

Molasses 

tcs.  174 

226 

49 

Molasses 

brls.  271 

460 

451 

Hides,  dry,  ox  & cow  45,316 

115  613 

6S.152 

Hides,  green  salteu  1,472 

2', 265 

1,051 

Lyjord's  Journal. 


Baltimore  Inspections. — Flour  and  Meal. — Amount 
ofFlourand  Meal  inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30. 


Flour  of  Wheat, 

brls. 

1845. 
11S, 552 

1844. 

98,642 

1S43. 

102,473 

Flour  of  Wheat, 

Iif.  brls. 

7,487 

5,7  30 

7,440 

Flour  of  Rye, 

brls. 

2,533 

3,336 

3,410 

Flour  of  Rye, 

ltf.  brls. 

49 

6 

Meal  of  corn, 
Meal  of  Corn, 

hhds. 

150 

. 81 

407 

brls. 

8,453 

8,474 

3,873 

Meal  of  Corn, 

hf.  brls. 

686 

610 

247 

Beef  and  Pork. — The  following 

is  the  amount  of  Beef 

and  Pork 

inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 

for  the  quar- 

ter ending  June  30: 

1845. 

1944. 

1843. 

Beef, 

tres.  207 

none 

none 

Beef, 

brls.  395 

219 

750 

Beef. 

lif.  brls.  76 

83 

169 

Beef, 

qr.  brls. 

91 

151 

Pork, 

brls.  4,374 

5,945 

6 419 

Pork, 

ltf.  brls.  14 

221 

111 

Pork, 

qr.  brls, 

81 

Whiskey. — The  following  is  the  amount  of  Whiskey 
gauged  and  inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30: 


1845. 

1844, 

1843. 

1842. 

Number  of  hhds.  656 

733 

555 

334 

Number  of  brls.  14,901 

9,670 

9,273 

5.603 

ib. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

• 

Indians  of  America.  The  semi-annual  report 
of  the  American  Indian  Mission  Association,  held 
at  Forsyth,  Ga.,  on  May  17,  18,  and  19th  ult.  in  its 
survey  of  the  field  which  is  opened  for  their  labors, 
and  after  remarking  upon  the  claims  of  the  abori- 
ginal race  of  this  continent  as  being  as  fully  entitled 
to  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  efforts  of  Ame- 
rican Christendom,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lite  east- 
ern continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  proceeds  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  American  Indians. 
We  extract  from  this,  I he  concluding  portion  of  their 
report: 

“The  field  we  have  entered  is  extensive,  com- 
prising a full  quarter  of  the  Globe.  The  popula- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  not  so  dense  as  in  many  other 
countries,  but  it  is  supposed  to  embrace  ten  or  elev- 
en millions  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  about  the 
same  number  of  others,  whose  condition  morally  is 
as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  natives,  or  of  any  heath- 
en nation  in  the  world;  and  with  these  races  of  men 
there  is  such  a commingling  that  in  approaching  the 
one,  we  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  other. 
The  portion  covered  by  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  civilized  parts  of  Canada,  is  an  ex- 
ception of  but  a speck  compared  with  the  whole. 
We  have,  therefore,  before  us  a fourth  part  of  the 
world  to  work  upon:  and  material  consisting  of 
about  twenty-two  millions,  or  upwards;  and  with 
very  partial  exceptions  among  the  Indians  on  our 
borders,  this  field  is  unoccupied  by  others.  Other 
societies  have  sailed  across  the  seas  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  and  have  left  America  for  us. 

It  is  estimated  thatthere  are  yet  four  millions  and 
a half  of  the  Aboriginals  in  North  America,  includ- 
ing Mexico  and  its  dependencies.  Further  south- 
east in  Central  America,  in  Guatimala,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  one  million  oflndians.  One  of  their 
towns  contains  about  20,030  inhabitants.  In  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  are  large  dis- 
tricts thinly  inhabited  by  uncivilized  Indians. 

Still  further  southeast  in  New  Granada,  in  a po- 
pulation of  about  1,800,000,  one  million  may  be  es- 
timated as  being  of  Indian  blood.  In  the  adjoining 
region  of  Venezuela  (or  Carracas)  it  is  supposed 
that  there  are  eighty  three  thousand  Indians.  Some 
ot  these,  but  not  all,  have  submitted  to  a state  of 
dependence  and  vassalage,  under  the  Spanish  and  Ca- 
tholic yoke.  Other  tribes  are  unsubdued,  as  the 
Goahiros,  about  30,000  in  number,  Guaraunos, about 
8,000  in  number. 

In  Guiana,  the  tribes  of  Caribs,  and  Warrows  ad- 
join the  coast.  The  ArrowsanUs  and  the  Acca- 
waws,  reside  farther  in  the  interior.  Here  the  Eu- 
ropean settlements  do  not  extend  far  back  from  the 
sea;  and  in  the  interitor  are  numerous  tribes  but  lit- 
tle known. 

Peru  is  said  to  have  a known  population  oflndiarj 
blood,  of  853,350.  East  of  the  mountains  are  ex- 
tensive regions,  chiefly  Prairie,  inhabited  by  tribes 
unsubdued  by  the  Spaniards,  whom  we  may  estimate 
at  least,  at  40,000.  The  extensive  region  of  Brazil 
is  supposed  to  contain  800,000  or  1,000,000  unsub- 
dued Indians. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  what  are  termed  civilized  In- 
dians, because  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  number 
about  700,000,  besides  those  who  are  unsubdued  in 
the  interior. 

In  Chili  there  are,  perhaps,  500,000  Indians,  most 
of  whom  are  submissive  to  the  Spaniards.  The  in- 
terior of  Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  unsubdued  In- 
dians; the  number  not  known,  but  probably  amount- 
ing to  one  or  two  millions,  in  the  islands  of  Trini- 
dad, Margarita,  and  St.  Vincent,  it  is  said  that  a few 
of  the  original  inhabitants  remain;  in  all  about  3700. 
The  large  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  inhabited  by 
the  Aborigines. 

We  must  not,  however,  disguise  a fact,  which 
though  it  may  be  felt  by  some  of  the  missionaries 
has,  perhaps,  not  been  well  understood  generally 
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namely:  that  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians 
are  usually  attended  with  more  toil,  difficulties,  and 
obstacles,  and  consequently  may  be  said  to  be  harder 
to  perform,  than  those  amon?  the  heathen  of  other 
countries;  but  it  is  presumed  that  none  are  better 
qualified  to  perform  difficult  and  hard  work,  than  the 
missionaries  whom  this  association  will  employ. 

The  prevalence  of  peace  in  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  and  many  other  considerations,  make 
the  present  time  peculiarly  favorable  for  carrying 
forward  our  work  successfully;  and  even  the  pre- 
sent political  agitations  in  Mexico,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  will  result  favorably  for  the  de- 
signs of  the  association,  and  notwithstanding,  in  the 
countries  further  southeast,  obstacles  not  altogether 
informidable  may  be  apprehended,  we  may  hope 
that  they  will  appear  less  appalling  as  we  approach 
them.  The  South  Americans  have  long  been  in  a 
restless  condition:  the  gospel  would  insure  tracquili 
ty  and  blessings  beyond  those  ot  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  capable  of  conceiving. 

Since  our  Divine  Master  has  done  so  much  for  fal- 
len man,  and  we  have  been  so  much  favored  as  a 
nation,  as  Christians,  as  members  of  a benevolent 
association;  and  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines,  and  our  obligations  to  them,  and  of  the 
inviting  opportunities  which  now  present  them 
selves  for  doing  them  good,  and  the  confidence  of 
success  which  humble  reliance  upon  God,  must  in 
spire  us,  surely  there  will  not  be  one  in  our  favored 
fraternity  who  will  be  unwilling  to  participate  most 
zealously  in  this  good  work  of  “building  the  old 
wastes,  of  repairing  the  waste  cities,  and  the  deso- 
lations of  many  generations. ,x  And,  in  behalf  of  all, 
we  adopt  the  language  of  Nehemiah,  “The  God  of 
heaven,  he  will  prosperus;  therefore  we  his  servants 
will  arise  and  build.” 

The  total  number  of  the  Indian  race  is  therefore 
estimated  by  the  report  a’  near  or  about  12,00b  000, 
excluding  those  of  mingled  Spanish  &c  , arid  Indian 
blood. 

Abolition. — The  Abolitionists  lately  held  a large 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  name  of  “The 
Southern  and  Western  Liberty  Convention.”  James 
Birney,  who  was  not  elected  Presided  of  the  United 
Slates,  considered  it  an  honor  to  preside  over  this 
assemblage  of  men,  meddling  with  a civil  institution 
for  which  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible,  the  evils 
of  which,  real  or  supposed,  they  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  dispoi-ition 
and  adequate  information,  to  remove.  The  meeting 
was  held  several  days,  amid  much  singing,  speechi- 
fying, resolving,  and  address-reading.  If  we  could 
find  any  honest  politico-abolition  antagonist,  who 
really  believes,  in  the  face  of  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  federal  and  stale  governments,  that  it  is 
his  duty  and  his  right  to  meddle  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  without  p >sse>sing  any  means  or  power 
of  reducing  slavery,  but  actually  compelling  slave- 
holders in  self  defence,  though  against  their  wish,  to 
strengthen  the  ligatures  of  slavery;  we  say,  if  we 
could  meet  with  such  a man,  we  would  be  willing  to 
try  conclusions  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  convincing 
him  of  the  folly,  inutility,  and  injustice,  not  to  say 
treachery  towards  the  government,  of  his  course. 
So  long  as  those  who  have  no  responsibilities  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  who  know  not  how  to  handle  the 
question,  who  care  not  what  effect  upon  our  peace  or 
our  lives  their  senseless  agitation  may  produce,  con 
tinue  their  organization  and  their  clamor,  so  long  do 
they  prevent  those  who  alone  can,  either  lawfully  or 
practically,  lake  any  measures  whatever  in  view  of 
removing  the  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  slavery, 
from  so  doing.  If  the  people  of  Kentucky  had,  w hat 
they  have  a right  to  have,  but  what  is  impertinently 
and  treacherously  snatched  (rom  them  by  alien  hands, 
the  sole  control  of  the  question  of  emancipation, 
something  might  be,  arid  vve  most  deliberately  be- 
lieve would  be  done,  in  view  of  the  gradual,  pro- 
spective, constitutional  settlement  of  ttie  mailer  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  But  how  can  the  people  be 
expected  to  move  in  the  matter,  when  they  see  the 
subject  snatched  from  their  own  tapis,  when  their 
slaves  are  nightly  stolen  by  thieves,  when  they  hear 
themselves  daily  denounced  as  guilty  of  the  sum  of 
all  villainies?  it  is  riot  in  human  nature  to  exliimt 
such  humiliation  ; and  the  people  only  resent,  and 
justly  resent  such  a state  of  things,  and  such  appeals 
to  their  action.  The  most  effectual  that  can  be 
done  in  view  of  emancipation,  would  be  the  disband- 
ment of  the  political  abolitionists.  They  .can  do  no- 
thing; they  have  no  right  or  power  in  the  premises,  if 
they  had  the  will.  Nothing  can  be,  will  be,  ought  to 
be  done,  while  they  interfere  with  the  question.  The 
first  thing  the  leal  emancipationist  has  to  do,  is  to 
pul  down  the  abolition  party.  Let  them  first  forsake 
their  mistaken  course,  and  then  the  slave  question  can 
be  managed  in  the  south  without  danger  of  life  or 
public  peace.  But  we  intended  only  to  copy  the 


principnl  resolution  of  the  convention,  in  which  the 
political  principles  of  the  party  are  avowed.  Here 
it  is: 

“Resolved,  That,  as  a national  party,  our  purpose 
and  determination  is  to  divorce  the  national  govern- 
ment from  slavery;  to  prohibit  slave  holding  in  all 
places  of  exclusive  national  jurisdiction;  to  abolish 
the  domestic  slave  trade;  to  harmonize  the  admmis 
tration  of  the  government  in  all  its  departments  with 
the  principles  of  the  declaration;  and,  in  all  proper 
and  constitutional  modes,  to  discourage  ar.d  discon- 
tinue the  system  of  work  without  wages;  but  not.  to 
interfere,  unconstitutionally,  with  the  local  legisla- 
tion of  particular  states.” 

Such  is  the  avowed  polilical  creed  of  this  quasi  phi- 
lanthropic association.  What  the  rights  and  means 
are  for  carrying  out  the  policy  here  avowed,  we  are 
not  told.  We  are  left  to  infer  them  from  their  prac- 
tical acts.  Their  most  distinguishing  acts  are  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  slave-holders  and  the  stealing  away 
of  slaves  from  their  masters.  As  to  all  their  preach- 
ing, they  don’t  seem  to  claim  much  efficiency  for  it 
themselves. 

The  following,  we  suppose,  will  be  regarded  by 
I he  secret  gangs  of  negro-stealers,  as  whistling  them 
on  to  their  work  of  night: 

“ Resolved , That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  all 
those  who,  for  no  oilier  offence  than  that  of  peacefully 
aiding  the  enslaved  in  attempting  to  regain  that  free- 
dom which  our  nation  has  declared  to  be  inalienable, 
are  unjustly  imprisoned:  and  we  especially  denounce 
the  imprisonment  of  Jonathan  Walker,  for  that  al- 
leged offence,  by  national  authority,  in  Florida,  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a gross  irfe 
dignity,  not  only  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  but 
to  the  people  of  all  the  stales. — Frankfort  Common- 
wealth. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ELECTED  TO  THE  BRITISH  PAR 
LI  AMENT. 

Nnv  York,  July  10th,  1845. 

To  Jeremiah  Hughes , Esq 

Editor  of  Niles’  Weekly  Register. 

Dear  Sir — In  passing  through  Baltimore  last 
month,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  a short  conversation 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  early  incidents  of  our 
country  during,  and  previous  to  our  glorious  Revo- 
lution. 1 then  referred  you  to  a most  remarkable 
and  precious  old  recoid  preserved  in  that  rare  and 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Niles,  entitled  “The  Acts  and 
Principles  of  the  Revolution."  This  antique  record 
establishes  a fact  in  our  early  history  which  appears 
to  be  almost  (if  not  entirely)  unknown  to  our  citizens, 
namely,  that  the  very  frsl  movement  of  the  Revolution 
was  made  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  convoking 
and  holding  a convention  of  the  Colonies,  (or  Slates), 
as  early  as  March  1765,  to  remonstrate  and  protest 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  this 
venerable  Journal  of  that  Convention  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  master-spirits  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  first  suggested  and  carried  through  this  most  im- 
portant movement,  which  may  most  properly  be 
termed  lb e fountain  spring  of  our  Revolution  and  In- 
dependence. But  fortunately  I can  afford  you  that 
information  from  authentic  tradition  in  some  of  our 
oldest  families  in  New  York,  which  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  first  great  movement  originated  will), 
and  was  carried  through  by  two  gentlemen  of  this 
city,  who  were  much  distinguished  in  their  day  and 
generation.  These  gentlemen  were  Robert  Liv- 
ingston and  John  Cruger,  whose  names  you  find 
amongst  the  first  on  the  roll  of  that  convention. 
From  the  pen  of  the  latter  of  those  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded the  admirable  memorial  to  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  published  in  that  Journal;  and  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  that  Congress  lie  took  a lead- 
ing part.  In  the  year  ol  its  session  he  held  the  im- 
portant offices  of  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  in  other 
respects  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  Of 
these  facts,  as  well  as  some  others  connected  with 
our  early  history,  you  will  find  a record  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  for  January, 
1843,  which  1 herewith  send  you  according  to  my 
promise.  Tins  record  you  will  find  in  an  editorial 
article  under  the  head  of  “Election'  lo  Parliament  of 
Burkeund  Cruger  for  Bristol,”  in  which  some  notices 
are  given  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  in  Par- 
liament in  favor  of  the  independence  of  our  country, 
of  which  he  was  a native,  being  a nephew  of  the 
above  named  Mr.  John  Cruger,  and  like  him,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

When  I had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you 
on  these  subjects  I promised  to  send  you  this  brief 
notice,  as  well  as  some  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  in  Parliament,  advocating  our 
Independence.  For  these  you  were  so  kind  as  to 


promise  me  an  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal. 
The  promised  extracts  1 will  endeavor  to  send  you 
in  a short  time;  and  in  the  meantime  would  be  much 
obliged  by  your  insertion  of  the  editorial  notice 
above  referred  to. 

In  our  brief  conversation  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient Journal  of  the  Congress  of  1765,  held  in  New 
York,  you  spoke  of  your  intention  to  republish  that 
precious  and  almost  (if  not  quite)  forgotten  record. 
This  intention  I most  earnestly  hope  you  will  soon 
put  in  force,  as  New  York  has  hitherto  quietly  and 
most  strangely  allowed  both  Boston  and  Mecklen- 
burg (in  N.  Carolina)  to  claim  the  honor  of  the  first 
movements  in  the  birth  of  our  Revolution,  in  acts 
which  occurred  ten  years  laler  than  this  great  and 
glorious  proceeding  in  (he  city  of  New  York,  which 
has  justly  been  termed  the  “Ovum  Reipubiicse  ” 

[The  first  emigrant  of  this  (Cruger)  family,  in 
1660,  came  to  America  purely  from  a love  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  this  family  in  Bristol  being 
of  great  wealth,  and  tracing  their  descent  from  Sir 
Philip  Cruciger,  (Cross-bearer)  who  went  with  King 
Richard  to  the  crusades.] 

From  the  Knickerbocker  of  January  1843. 

The  election  of  Blrice  and  Cruger  for  Bris- 
tol. We  have  received  from  a correspondent,  evi- 
dently familiar  with  the  facts  which  he  lays  before 
us,  a communication  touching  upon  our  article  in  the 
Novamber  Knickerbocker , on  the  election  of  Burke 
and  Cruger  for  Bristol;  referring  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  former  on  that  occasion,  and  pre- 
senting extracts  from  his  addresses,  both  before  and 
after  the  election.  We  regret  that  on  looking  over 
our  articles  filed  for  promised  insertion,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  condense,  to  some  extent,  the 
interesting  paper  of  our  correspondent;  taking  care, 
however,  as  we  hope,  to  retain  the  -more  important 
particulars.  The  writer  regrets  that  while  we 
were  recalling  the  election  scenes  of  Bristol,  and 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  did  not  at  the  same 
time  present  a few  extracts  fiom  the  addresses  deli- 
vered on  the  same  occasion  by  our  former  fellow- 
tovvsrnan,  Mr.  Hemy  Cruger,  who  was  three  limes 
elected  to  parliament,  and  alike  distinguished  in  and 
out  of  that  body.  His  effective  exertions  in  behalf 
of  American  liberty  and  American  interests  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too, 
that  be  was  the  first,  and  till  within  a few  years  the 
only  American  elected  to  the  English  parliament. 
Mr.  Henry  Cruger  ( who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  colleague  of 
Mr.  Burke,)  was  born  in  this  city  in  1739.  His  fa- 
ther, who  like  his  son  had  been  mayor  of  Bristol, 
was  also  a native  of  New  York;  his  father,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  merchants  of  his 
day,  having  emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  1660. 
Among  t fie  sons  of  this  first  emigrant  of  one  of  our 
oldest  Knickerbocker  families,  John  (uncle  of  Hen- 
ry) was  three  times  mayor  of  New  York,  and  spea- 
ker of  the  house  of  assembly,  to  which  office  lie  was 
elected  in  opposition  to  Hon.  William  Livingston, 
afterwards  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a de- 
legate also  from  this  city  to  the  first  congress  of 
stales  held  in  America  in  1765,  whence  the  first 
protest  was  sent  to  the  king  and  parliament  against 
their  unauthorized  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  colonists.  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  the  colleague  of 
Burke,  removed  to  Bristol  when  quite  a youth,  and 
was  afterwards  known  as  a large  merchant;  his  eld- 
er brother  Nicholas  remaining  in  New  York,  en- 
gaged in  extensive  commercial  transactions,  particu- 
larly with  the  West  Indies,  where,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention,  tie  had  it  in  his  power  to  patron- 
ize the  afterward  distinguished  statesman,  General 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a orphan  boy  in  hiscoun- 
ing  room,  whom  he  sent  in  one  of  his  own  ships  to  this 
country.  Gen.  Hamilton  was  always  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge and  prompt  to  reciprocate  these  early 
kindnessesof  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger.  Meantime  Mr 
Henry  Cruger,  a gentleman  of  polished  manneis, 
well  cultivated  mind,  and  great  personal  popularity, 
was  elected  mayor  of  Bristol;  and  it  was  through 
his  urgent  solicitation  that  his  friend  Mr.  Burke  was 
induced  lo  become  a candidate  for  parliament,  he 
being  then  an  almost  entire  stranger  to  the  people 
of  Bristol;  and  it  is  believed  that  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Cruger  the  election  of  Burke 
was  secured;  since,  elevated  and  enviable  as  was 
his  subsequent  renown,  he  iiad  at  that  time  obtained 
but  little  distinction. 

In  some  of  the  first  published  notices  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Burke,  a ridiculous  and  malicious  anecdote  was 
related  by  some  enemy  of  Mr.  Cruger,  to  the  effect, 
that  he  made  no  address  to  the  people  at  the  polls, 
but  contented  himself  with  the  exclamation:  “I  say 
ditto  to  Jllr.  Burke!”  The  absurdity  of  this  story  is 
proved  by  the  fact  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  period;  namely,  that  Mr.  Cruger,  a well  known 
citizen  and  mayor  of  Bristol,  in  a very  able  and 
eloquent  opening  address,  to  which  his  colleague 
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handsomely  referred,  introduced  Mr.  Burke  for  the 
first  time  to  the  electors  of  the  city.  Mr.  Cruger 
therefore  preceeded  and  did  not  succeed  Mr.  Burke,  in 
addressing  the  people.  Our  correspondent,  who  has 
perused  the  address  in  question,  was  impressed  with 
the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the  cogency  of  its  rea- 
soning; and  he  assures  us  that  the  journals  of  that 
day  award  high  praise  to  the  speaker’s  command  of 
language,  his  flashes  of  wit  and  his  classical  illus- 
trations; attributes  well  known  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  or  had  listened  to  him 
in  parliament.  The  amusing  occurrence  referred  to 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a Mr.  Carrington,  on  another 
occasion;  but  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  the 
anecdote  was  related  in  connection  with  the  initial 
‘Mr.  C — ,’  under  the  cloak  of  which  some  enemy  of 
Mr.  Cruger  long  after  maliciously  applied  the  story 
to  him.  Some  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  have 
lately  been  re-published  in  the  Life  of  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  Esq.  heretofore  noticed  in  the  Knickerbock- 
er. Mr.  Van  Schaack  having  married  a sister  of 
Mr.  Cruger,  a long  and  interesting  correspondence 
on  American  affairs  was  maintained  between  them. 
Among  the  speeches  contained  in  this  biography  is 
the  maiden-speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cruger  in  par- 
liament. In  relation  to  this  speech,  and  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vardill,  rector  ofTrinily  church, 
New  York,  who  was  then  in  England,  contains  the 
following  remarks: 

‘Mr.  Cruger’s  fame  ha9, 1 suppose,  by  this  time 
reached  his  native  shore.  Plis  applause  has  been 
universally  sounded  in  this  country.  . Administration 
applaud  him  for  his  moderation;  Opposition  for  the 
just  line  he  has  drawn;  and  all  men  for  his  modest 
eloquence  and  graceful  delivery.  His  enemies  are 
silenced  by  the  strongest  confutation  of  their  charges 
against  him  of  illiberal  invective  against  the  people 
of  England;  by  his  manly  defence  of  his  country, 
and  honorable  approbation  of  its  opponents,  where- 
ver he  thought  them  justifiable.  1 was  in  the  house 
on  the  debate.  It  was  remarkably  crowded  with 
members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  peers 
and  persons  of  distinction.  When  Mr.  C.  rose  there 
wasa  deep  silence.  He  faltered  a little  at  first,  but 
as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  of  ‘Hear  him,  hear  him!’ 
animated  him  with  resolution,  flood  the  Irish  ora- 
tor sat  behind  me.  He  asked,  ‘Who  is  that?  who  is 
that?  A young  speaker?  Whoever  he  is,  he  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  any  man  1 have  yet  heard  in 
the  house.’  1 took  great  pains  to  learn  people’s  sen- 
timents, and  found  them  all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, a few  days  after,  in  a discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, said  ‘he  never  saw  human  nature  more  amiably 
displayed  than  in  the  modest  manner  of  address, 
pathos  of  affection  for  bis  country,  and  graceful 
gesture,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cruger,  in  his  speech.’ 
1 am  thus  particular,  because  you  must  be  curious 
to  know  what  reception  the  first  American  member 
met  with  in  the  most  august  assembly  in  Europe. 
My  heart  beat  high  with  anxiety,  l trembled  when 
he  rose,  with  the  most  awful  and  affecting  jealousy 
for  the  honor  of  my  country.  When  ‘Hear  him! 
hear  him!’  echoed  through  the  bouse,  joy  rushed 
through  every  vein,  and  1 seemed  to  glory  in  being  a 
New  Yorker.’ 

‘it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,’ writes  our  corres- 
pondent, ‘that  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  vehicle 
lor  publishing  and  recording  these  notices  of  the 
distinguished  reputation  of  an  accomplished  son  of 
New  York,  than  her  own  peculiar  Knickerbocker 
Magazine;  especially  too,  since  the  high  reputation 
commemorated  was  earned  in  defence  of  American 
rights,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  galaxy 
of  statesmen  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  among 
his  friends  and  associates  in  parliament,  as  recorded 
in  the  llle  of  Van  Schaack,  were  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan;  and  ‘particularly  with  Charles  James 
Fox  his  political  principles  brought  him  into  great 
intimacy;  and  he  was  one  of  that  illustrious  band  of 
the  champions  of  freedom  wtio  espoused  the  Ame- 
rican cause  in  the  British  parliament.’  With  the 
distinguished  reputation  of  their  opponents,  consti- 
tuting a long  list  of  eminent  British  statesmen  of 
that  day,  every  educated  man  is  of  course  familiar. 
Mr.  Cruger  returned  to  his  native  city  of  N.  York, 
where  he  resided  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life,  where  lie  died,  at  tue  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years.’  We  have  in  our  possession  several  of  the 
doggerel  hand-bills  alluded  to  m our  November  is- 
sue; but  having  already  presented  liberal  extracts 
from  this  species  of  election-literature,  we  shall 
forego  their  publication  for  the  present.  ‘Oh!  the 
Golden  Days  of  Harry  Cruger’  is  quite  a long  ‘poem,’ 
in  which  enthusiastic  admiration  of  himself  and  ha- 
tred of  tiis  opponent  are  described  in  language  un- 
mistakably plain.  Kindred  songs,  embracing  labor- 
ed acrostics  upon  his  name,  sufficiently  attest  the 
great  popularity  which  Mr.  Cruger  must  have  won 
at  the  hands  of  his  constituents. 


[Our  valued  and  obliging  correspondent,  will  find  the 
caption  under  which  we.  place  his  communication,  oc- 
cupying a prominent  portion  of  the  National  Register, 
in  future.  We  solicit  contributions  such  as  this,  in  or- 
der to  make  this  department  invaluable.] 

[Ed.  Nat-  Reg- 


COItRESFOVDENCE. 

Relating  to  a treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and 

Texas,  upon  the  basts  of  an  acknowledgement  of 

the  independence  of  the  latter. 

Executive  Depart.  J Washington,  June  18,  1843. 

To  the  honorable  the  senate: 

The  executive  herewilh  respectfully  transmits  lo 
your  honorable  body  for  its  constitutional  advice 
and  action,  the  “Conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas,”  signed  on  the  ] 
part  of  the  former  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  19th 
of  May  ultimo;  together  with  an  additional  declara- 
tion made  by  the  government  of  Mexico,  of  the 
same  dale,  in  connection  with  those  conditions. 

The  cot respondence  connected  with  the  above  is 
also  Iransmitted  for  the  information  of  the  senate. 

The  executive  requests  the  senate  lo  return  the 
original  papers  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  received 
its  examination  and  action.  Anson  Jones. 

[translation  ] 

Legation  of  France  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President:  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  your  excellency,  that  the  Mexican  government, 
after  having  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  two 
chambers  of  congress,  has  acceded  to  the  four  pre- 
liminary articles  which  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Texas  had  rernilted  to  Ihe  charges  des  affairs  of 
France  and  England  near  your  government,  and 
which  these  last  had  transmitted  to  me,  and  to  the 
minister  of  H.  B.  M , to  be  presented  to  the  exe- 
cutive of  Mexico. 

The  act  of  acceptation,  clothed  with  the  necessa- 
ry forms,  will  be  handed  by  Mr.  Elliott  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state  of  the  Texan  government,  and  your 
excellency  will  thence  find  yourself  in  a situation 
to  name  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  the 
definitive  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  has 
only  been  obtained  by  much  management  of  suscep- 
tibilities. But  I should  say  that  Ihe  dispositions  of 
the  executive  power  have  never  appeared  doubtful 
to  me,  and  that  they  give  me  the  hope  of  a solution 
proper  to  satisfy  the  two  parties,  and  to  assure  their 
reciprocal  well-being. 

If,  in  the  course  which  must  be  given  to  this  af- 
fair, I can  contribute  lo  the  wise  views  and  sound 
policy  which  animate  your  excellency,  1 shall  lend 
myself  to  it  with  so  much  the  more  zeal,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  accomplishment  of»a  work  useful  to  hu- 
manity; and  if  the  result  answers  to  our  hopes,  I 
shall  consider  the  part  which  I have  taken  iq  it  as 
one  of  the  deeds  for  which  I may  most  applaud  my- 
self in  my  diplomatic  career. 

Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  I am  your  excellency’s 
very  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey. 

Mexico,  20(/i  May,  1845. 

His  excellency,  Mr.  Anson  Jones, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  &c,  &c. 

The  foregoing  is  a correct  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 

Conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

1.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas. 

2.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the 
treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  to  become  subject  to 
any  country  whatever. 

3.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of 
arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

4.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points 
respecting  territory  and  other  matters  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  umpires. 

Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Brazos)  lhe29'h  of 
March,  1845.  Ashbel  Smith,  [l.  s.] 

Secretary  of  state. 

[translation.] 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  his  majesiy  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britan- 
nic majesiy,  certify  that  the  above  copy  conforms 
with  the  original,  which  has  been  presented  lo  them 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  H.  B.  M.  charge  d’affaires  lo  Texas. 

Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  [l.  s.] 
Charles  Bankhead,  [l.  s.] 

Mexico,  '20th  May,  1845. 


The  above  is  a correct  iranslation  of  the  original. 

S.  Z Hotle, Translator. 


[translation  ] 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  government  of 
Ihe  Mexican  republic  has  received  the  preliminary 
propositions  of  Texas  for  an  arrangement  or  definite 
treaty  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  are  of  the 
following  tenor: 

Conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

“1st.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas. 

“2d.  Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  (he 
treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  lo  be,  become  subject 
to  any  country  whatever. 

3d.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of 
arrangements  in  the  final  treaty. 

“4th.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed 
points  re-pecting  territory  and  other  matters  to  the 
arbitration  of  umpires. 

“Ltorie  at  Washington  (on  the  Brazos)  the  29th 
March,  1845.  Ashbel  Smith,  [l  s ] 

Secretary  of  state.” 

The  governmentof  the  republic  has  asked,  in  con- 
sequence, of  the  national  congress,  the  authority 
which  it  has  granted,  and  which  is  of  the  following 
tenor: 

“The  government  is  authorized  to  hear  the  pro- 
positions which  Texas  has  made,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  arrangement  or  celebration  of  the  treaty,  that 
may  be  fit  and  honorable  to  Ihe  republic,  giving  an 
account  to  congress  for  its  examination  and  ap- 
proval.” 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  authority  of  Ilia 
congress  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  undersigned, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  anil  govern  cent,  de- 
clares: That  Ihe  supreme  government  receives  the 
four  articles  above  mentioned , as  the  preliminaries 
of  a formal  and  definitive  treaty;  and  further,  that 
it  is  disposed  to  commence  the  negotiation  as  [soon 
as]  Texas  may  desire,  and  Lo  receive  the  commis- 
sioners which  she  may  name  for  this  purpose. 

Luis  G.  Cuevas,  [l.  s.] 

Mexico,  May  19.  1845. 

The  above  is  a correct  translation  of  the  original. 

~ Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 

[translated] 

ADDITIONAL  DECLARATION. 

It  is  understood  that,  besides  the  four  preliminary 
articles  proposed  by  Texas,  there  are  other  essen- 
tial and  important  points  which  ought  also  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  negotiation;  and  that  if  this  negotia- 
tion is  not  realized  on  account  of  circumstances,  or 
because  Texas,  influenced  by  the  law  passed  in  the 
United  States  on  annexation,  should  consent  thereto, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer  vv-hich 
under  this  date  is  given  is  given  to  Texas  by  the  un- 
dersigned minister  lor  foreign  affairs,  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  null  and  void. 

Luis  C.  Cuevas,  [l.  s.] 

Mexico,  May  19,  1845. 

The  above  is  a correct  translation  of  the  original. 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle,  Translator. 

Executive  Department, 
Washington,  (Texas,)  June  6,  1845. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  excellency’s  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo;  which, 
together  with  the  official  documents  referred  to  in 
it,  arid  by  which  Mexico  has  given  her  assent  to  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  Texas,  upon  the  basis 
of  an  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the 
latter,  were  handed  me  by  Mr.  Elliott,  charge  d ’af- 
fairs of  her  Britannic  majesty  near  this  government 
on  the  2d  instant. 

For  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in  transmitting 
these  interesting  and  important  papers,  as  well  as  for 
your  valuable  services  in  producing  the  result  which 
they  announce  to  me,  and  the  offer  of  a continuance 
of  the  same  good  offices  whenever  they  can  be  use- 
ful, I beg  you  to  accept  by  best  thanks.  Should  the 
result  be  the  establishment  of  a good  understanding  &. 
a lasting  peace  between  the  governments  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  people, 
the  cause  of  humanity  will  assuredly  be  greatly  in- 
debted to  your  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

1 have  the  honor  to  transmit  you,  herewith,  for 
such  disposition  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make  of 
them,  certified  copies  of  the  proclamation  issued  by 
me  on  the  4th  inst.,  announcing  to  the  people  the 
agreement  of  Mexico  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
and  the  consequent  cessation  of  hoslilties  between 
the  two  countries. 
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The  congress  of  Texas  will  assemble  on  the  16th 
of  the  present  month,  and  a convention  on  the  4th  of 
July  proximo.  These  bodies  have  been  convoked  to 
consider  the  propositions  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates  on  the  subject  of  annexation. 
The  subject  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  will  also 
be  presented  to  them,  and  their  decisions  will  necfs- 
sarily  govern  my  future  action  in  reference  to  the 
same. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  high  consideration 
and  respect  with  which  1 remain,  your  excellency’s 
most  obedient  humble  servant,  Anson  Jones. 


To  his  excellency, 

the  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  &c.  & e. 


TEXAS  “ ANNEXATION.” 


From,  the  Texas  National  Register,  June  19. 
f Correspondence  accompanying  President  Jones's  mes- 
sage  of  June  16] 

MR.  DONELSON  TO  MR.  ALLEN. 

Washington,  (Texas.)  March  31,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’aifairs  of  the  United 
Stales,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  the 
hon.  Ebenezer  Allen,  attorney  general  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  and  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direc- 
lion  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  the  joint  i 
resolution  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the  j 
congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  into  the  Union. 

This  important  measure  has  thus  been  brought  to 
the  consummation  so  confidently  anticipated  by  the 
undersigned,  in  his  communication  of  the  10th  De- 
cember last,  to  this  government;  and  lie  trusts  that  it 
may  be  received  as  a just  response  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  alike  honorable  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  worlhy  of  the  reciprocally  national  inter- 
ests whicti  have  so  long  demanded  it. 

It  now  remains  for  the  government  and  people  of 
Texas,  by  their  acceplance  and  ratification  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  joint  resolution,  to  finish 
the  great  work  of  annexation;  and  to  assume  their 
station  as  an  independent,  equal,  and  sovereign  mem- 
ber of  the  American  confederacy,  as  soon  as  the 
constitutional  requirements,  usual  in  the  admission 
of  new  states,  can  be  cemplied  with. 

Anxious  to  execute  the  trust  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  resolution  referred  to,  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  its  objects,  and  with  the  least  incon- 
venience arid  delay  to  Texas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  instructed  the  undersigned  to  in- 
form this  government  that  he  has  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  action  yet  necessary  on  the  subject,  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolution — leaving 
out  of  view  the  remaining  or  third  section.  This 
last  section,  as  the  hon.  Mr.  Allen  is  aware,  was  add- 
ed as  an  amendment,  and  leaves  it  optional  with  the 
president  to  resort  to  the  means  it  creates  for  an  ad-  1 
justment  of  the  terms  of  annexation  on  a basis  dif-  ! 
lerent  from  that  offered  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, which  constituted  the  bill  as  it  originally  came 
to  trie  senate  from  tl,e  house  of  representatives.  It 
was  doubtless  intended  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  the  means  of  obviating  such  objections  as 
Texas  might  possibly  make  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  but, 
in  doing  so,  it  complicates  the  process,  and  is  other- 
wise productive  ol  disadvantages  so  considerable  as 
to  induce  the  president  not  to  rely  upon  il  as  the  most 
appropriate  or  practicable  mode  of  securing  to  Texas 
a speedy  admission  into  ttie  Union. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  discretionary  power  con- 
templated by  the  third  section  were  resorted  to,  the 
action  on  the  part  of  this  government,  which  can  now 
settle  the  question  of  annexation,  would  be  deferred 
until  the  new  negotiation,  to  be  made  by  commission- 
ers or  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, could  be  known.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
negotiation  thus  made,  even  when  ratified  by  Texas, 
would  not  be  conclusive.  It  would  still  have  to  un- 
dergo a similar  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  would  again  be  liable  to  al- 
teration or  amendment;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  necessa- 
rily referrible  back  again  to  this  government,  might’ 
involve  the  subject  in  inextricable  confusion,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  danger  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  of  irritation  to  those  friendly  relations  in 
other  respects  which  so  happily  prevail  between  the 
two  countries. 

Such  difficulties  will  be  avoided  by  adhering  to  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  first  and  second  sections. 
By  those  proposals  the  door  is  at  once  opened  for  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  customary  with  the  other  territories  of 
the  United  States,  varied  only  by  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions which  the  two  republics  have  maintained  as 
separate  nations.  If  Texas  now  accepts  those  pro- 
posals, from  that  moment  she  becomes  virtually  a 
Slate  of  the  Union,  because  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  will  be  pledged  for  her  admission  and  the  act 


of  Congress  necessary  to  redeem  the  pledge  is  obliged 
to  follow,  as  soon  as  she  presents  a republican  form 
of  government.  All,  theu,  that  is  necessary  upon 
(his  basis  is  for  this  government,  after  expressing  its 
assent  to  the  proposals  submitted  to  it,  to  call  a con- 
vention of  the  people,  to  clothe  their  deputies  with 
the  power  necessary  to  amend  their  constitution,  and 
adapt  the  government  created  by  it  to  ihe  new  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  will  be  placed  by  annexa- 
tion to  the  Union. 

On  the  grounds,  therefore,  of  more  directness  and 
simplicity  in  the»process,  whereby  time  and  much  ex- 
penditure of  money  will  be  saved,  and  of  the  enlire 
avoidance  of  all  further  risks  resulting  from  possible 
differences  attending  efforts  to  obtain  terms  more 
suitable  to  the  separate  views  o(  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, it  has  been  thought  best  by  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  as  before  stated,  to  rest  the 
question  on  the  joint  resolution  as  it  came  from  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  contains  propositions 
complete  and  ample,  as  an  overture  to  Texas,  and 
wdiieh,  if  adopted  by  her,  places  the  reunion  of  the 
two  countries  beyond  the  possibility  of  defeat. 

This  great  question,  then,  is  in  the  hands  of  Texas. 
It  depends  upon  herself  whether  she  will  be  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  the  republican  family,  and,  taking  her 
station  with  the  other  sisters  states  of  the  confederacy, 
will  co-operate  with  them  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
free  government;  or  whether,  standing  aloof  from 
them,  she  is  to  run  the  hazards  of  a separate  career 
j at  a period  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  when  the  friends  • 
of  a different  system  of  government  are  urged  by  the  j 
most  powerful  motives,  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  j 
republican  principle. 

The  undersigned  doubts  not  that  there  are  objec- 1 
tions  to  the  terms  proposed,  which,  under  ordinary! 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  obviated  before  a basis  j 
which  admits  them  is  adopted.  But  the  circumstan-l 
ces  are  not  ordinary;  and  the  objections  when  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  of  importance,  with  the  magnitude  of| 
the  interests  involved  in  the  success  of  the  measure, 
become  secondary  in  their  character,  and  may  well 
be  postponed  until  the  natural  course  of  events  re- 1 
moves  them.  If  annexation  should  now  be  lost  it! 
may  never  be  recovered.  A patriotic  and  intelli-; 
gent  people,  in  the  pursuit  of  a measure  of  general 
utility,  if  they  commit  a partial  mistake  or  inflict 
temporary  injury,  were  never  known  to  fail  in  ma- 
king the  proper  reparation.  If  they  have,  in  this 
instance,  made  proposals  of  union  to  Texas  on  terms 
I which  deprive  her  of  means  lhat  should  be  exclu-j 
| sively  hers,  to  enable  her  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  ! 
ill  the  war  for  her  independence,  it  has  been  acci-1 
| dental,  and  no  assurance  from  the  undersigned  can 
be  needed  to  give  value  to  the  anticipation  that  such 
an  error  will  be  corrected  whenever  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  objected  Ihat^Texas,  in  surrendering  her  re- 
venue from  customs,  parts  with  the  ability  to  put 
into  efficient  organization  her  stale  government.— 
This  objection  must  result  from  an  undue  examina- 
tion oi  the  expenditures  which  the  United  Slates,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  make  in  Ihe  many  improvements 
necessary  on  the  seacuast  of  Texas  to  protect  and 
facilitate  her  commerce;  in  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  her  numerous  bays  and  rivers;  and  in  the 
military  organization  necessary  to  guard  her  exten- 
sive frontier  against  the  inroads  of  a foreign  enemy. 
When  expenditures  for  these  and  many  other  inter- 
nal objects  are  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
and  not  fro  n that  ol  Texas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
remaining  means  for  the  support  of  the  state  govern- 
ment will  not  oniy  be  as  great  as  they  now  are,  but 
rapidly  increased  by  the  influx  of  population,  and 
the  growing  capacity  resulting  from  the  superabun- 
dance of  their  rich  productions. 

So,  also,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
objected  that  the  cession  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
ought  to  have  been  made  by  Texas,  fur  a fair  con 
siueralion,  to  enable  the  federal  government  to  ex- 
tend her  Indian  policy  over  the  various  tribes  within 
her  limits.  The  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
to  these  lands  seems  almost  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  obligation  to  regulate  the  trade  and  intercourse 
with  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  with  us;  and  the  absence  of  any  provision 
to  thus  effect,  to  the  terms  proposed,  constituted  a 
serious  ohstacle  in  the  minds  of  many  sincerely  friend- 
ly to  the  measure.  Yet,  so  strong  was  the  desire  to 
put  the  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and 
lo  leave  with  Texas  the  means  of  discharging  her 
national  debl,  that  they  nevertheless  recorded  their 
votes  in  its  favor. 

But  reference  is  made  to  such  objections,  not  to 
ascertain  their  justness  or  unjuslness  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  to  remark  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
lhat  much  was  conceded  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the 
resolution.  And  it  was  also  believed  that  a like  spirit 
would  induce  Texas  to  overlook  minor  considera- 
tions, relying  on  that  high  sense  of  honor  and  mag- 


nanimity which  governs  both  the  people  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  to  secure  to  her 
hereafter  all  lhat  she  can  reasonably  desire,  to  place 
her  on  the  most  favorable  footing  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Union.  It  was  this  belief  that  main- 
ly induced  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  instructions  which  have  controlled  this  commu- 
nication from  the  undersigned,  adopting,  as  the  basis 
of  action  for  finishing  the  work  of  annexation,  the 
joint  resolution  as  it  originally  passed  the  house  of 
representatives. 

With  these  observations,  the  question  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  hon.  Mr.  Allen,  under  the  confident 
hope  that  this  government  will  see  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  whereby  the  measure 
may  obtain  the  constitutional  sanction  of  Texas.  And 
the  undersigned  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr. 
Allen  an  expression  of  the  distinguished  considera- 
tion with  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be  his  very  obe- 
dient servant, 

A.  J.  DONELSON. 

MR.  ALLEN  TO  MR.  DONELSON. 

Department  of  Slate, 

Washington  on  the  Brazos,  Jdpril  14,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  Attorney  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  note  addressed  to  him, 
under  date  of  the  31st  ultimo,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Do- 
nelson.  Charge  d’Affairs  of  the  United  Slates,  &c., 
transmitting  the  joint  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  relating  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Federal  Union;  and  in- 
forming this  government  that  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  selected  theirs! 
and  second  sections  of  the  resolution  as  the  basis  of 
action  yet  necessary  to  be  had  on  the  subject — leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  remaining  or  third  section. 

The  President  of  this  Republic  has  read  with  deep 
interest  the  proposition  contained  in  Mr.  Done.lson’s 
communication;  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  select  the  prolferred  ba- 
sis; and  the  lucid  explication  of  the  views,  disposi- 
tions, and  intentions  of  the  government  and  people 
of  that  Union  respecting  this  Republic,  and  the  rights 
and  interests  of  her  citizens  and  Government  con- 
nected with  the  terms  of  that  basis,  and  the  new  and 
interesling  relations  proposed  to  be  eventually  con- 
summated thereby,  as  presented  in  the  note  referred 
to;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  physical  prostra- 
tion occasioned  by  a severe  attack  of  illness,  which 
has  confined  the  President  for  the  last  ten  days  to  a 
bed  of  sickness,  he  has  given  to  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Donelson’a  note  the  consideration  due  to  their  great 
importance,  viewed  in  connection  w ith  their  proba- 
ble influence  upon  the  future  destinv  of  this  nation. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Donelson  with 
the  institulions  and  organic  law  of  this  republic  ren- 
ders il  unnecessary  for  Ihe  undersigned  to  maKe 
known  to  him  that  the  Frestdent  is  nut  clothed  with 
the  power  either  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  terms 
of  ihe  proposition  presented  by  the  note  referred  to. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  is  impelled  by  a sense 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  station,  at  so  important  a 
juncture,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  assembled  represen- 
tatives ol  the  people,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  their  counsel  and  deliberations  touching 
the  important  matters  communicated  by  Mr.  Doriel- 
son,  to  whom  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  of  an- 
nouncing, under  the  instructions  of  his  Excellency, 
that  he  has  determined,  at  an  early  day,  lo  convene 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  when  he  will  lay  be- 
fore that  honorable  assembly,  for  its  consideration 
and  action,  the  note  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Donelson, 
and  the  joint  resolution  therewith  transmitted. 

In  communicating  which  the  undersigned  avails 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  Donelson 
the  assurance  of  the  high  regard  with  which  he  has 
the  honor  to  remain  his  most  obedient,  faithful  ser- 
vant, EBEN’R  ALLEN. 

MR.  DONELSON  TO  MR  ALLEN. 

Legation  of  Ihe  United  Stales, 
Washington,  (Texas,)  Jlpril  16,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Att'a/res  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  14 th  instant  by  the 
lion.  Eben’r  Allen,  Attorney  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic ol  Texas,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Slate,  in  answer  to  lhat  of  the 
undersigned,  transmitting  the  proposals  from  the 
United  States  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union. 

The  determination  of  the  President  to  convene 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  at  an  early 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  that  body  as 
to  the  deliberation  and  action  due  to  these  proposals 
from  the  United  States,  is  what  the  undersigned  ex- 
peeled.  The  consummation  of  this  important  rnea- 
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sure,  changing,  as  it  will,  t!ie  organic  la>vs  of  the 
Republic,  necessarily  requires  the  ratification  and 
direction  of  the  people  under  such  forms  as  the  ex- 
isting Government  may  recommend;  and  the  under- 
signed is  happy  to  say  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen  that 
this  initiatory  step,  so  promptly  taken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, will  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  who  will  see  in  it  an  as- 
surance that,  if  the  proposals  for  re-union  of  the 
two  Republics  are  adopted,  the  changes  made  neces- 
sary thereby  in  the  present  Constilution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Texas  will  be  effected  with  the  calmness 
and  deliberation  becoming  the  important  subject. 

And  the  undersigned  takes  pleasure  in  renewing 
to  Mr.  Allen  assurances  of  the  great  regard  with 
which  he  has  the  honor  to  subscribe  himself  his  obe- 
dient servant,  A.  J.  DONELSON. 

MR.  ALLEN  TO  MR.  DONELSON. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  {Texas,)  May  19,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  Attorney  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  State,  respectfully  invites  the 
attention  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Donelson,  M inister  Charge 
d’Affairs  of  the  United  States  near  this  Government, 
to  the  following  considerations  respecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries,  whether  viewed  in  the  ex- 
isting attitude  of  their  mutual  relations,  or  in  that  of 
their  probable  and  prospective  connexions. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Donelson  that,  from  the  tenor  of  the  late  communi- 
cation of  Genera)  Almonte  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  demanding  his  passports  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  Texas  is  still  claim- 
ed by  the  latter  as  one  of  its  departments,  and  that 
belligerent  measures  are  threatened  to  maintain  this 
claim;  also,  that,  from  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  termination  of  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  American  Minister  at  Mexico,  the  same  bellige- 
rent attitude  is  manifested  by  a circular  alleged  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  France  at  that  court. 

From  the  tone  of  these  manifestoes,  a'  new  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  of  Texas  may  reasonably  be  ap- 
prehended, if  the  proposals  lately  received  from  the 
United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Federal  Union  should  be  accepted  by  Texas;  of 
which  resulL,  the  sure  indications  of  the  popular 
will,  exhibited  from  the  various  portions  of  the  Re- 
public, present  to  the  mind  an  assurance  so  strong  as 
to  challenge  conviction,  and  leave  scarcely  a possi- 
ble room  for  doubt. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  the  undersigned  deems 
it  bis  duty  respectlully  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Donelson, 
whether,  under  such  circumstances,  calculated  to 
excite  the  reasonable  apprehensions  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  especially  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  settlements  along  her  western  frontiers,  it  would 
not  be  alike  proper  and  consistent  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  its  protection  to  this  Republic? 

The  people  of  Texas  would  regard  the  presence 
of  the  requisite  force  on  their  frontiers  in  no  other 
light  than  as  an  act  of  justice  and  friendship,  pro- 
perly accorded  during  the  pendency  of  the  measures 
in  progress  for  annexation,  and  as  an  indication  of 
the  aid  justly  due  them  in  the  completion  of  the 
constitutional  steps  yet  necessary  to  their  admission 
into  the  Union. 

The  perlormance  of  the  conditions  required  by 
the  United  Stales,  of  Texas,  in  acting  upon  the  terms 
of  the  overture  for  annexation, -necessarily  subjects 
the  people  ol  this  Republic  to  very  onerous  ex- 
penses, the  burden  of  which  operates  with  far  great- 
er severity  in  consequence  of  the  non  payment  of 
the  sums  due  to  this  Government  from  the  United 
Slates,  for  claims  arising  in  ihe  cases  of  Snively  and 
the  collectoral  districts  of  the  Red  river. 

The  undersigned  cannot  for  a moment  entertain 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  will  require  that 
7 exas  shall  alone  sustain  these  burdens,  and  espe- 
cially, in  the  event  ol'  a renewal  of  the  war  by 
Mexico,  that  this  Republic  will  be  expected  to  bear 
exclusively  its  burdens;  since,  in  realiLv,  such  a war 
would  be  ha-tened  and  occasioned  by  the  acts,  and 
aimed  at  the  interests,  no  less  of  the  United  Slates 
than  of  Texas. 

To  tli is  subject  the  undersigned  has,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  solicited  the  attention  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  D ; and  has  been  authorised  by  him  to  say, 
that,  in  case  of  the  anticipated  emergency,  the  pas- 
sage ol  United  States  troops  through  the  Texian  ter- 
ritory, to  its  western  frontier,  will  be  welcomed  and 
facilitated  by  the  constituted  authorities,  as  well  as 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  Mr.  Donelson  the  as- 
surances of  his  distinguished  consideration  and  re- 
gard, and  remains  his  most  obedient  servant, 

EJHSN’R  ALLEN- 


MR.  DONELSON  TO  MR.  ALLEN. 

New  Orleans,  May  24,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Atfaires  of  the  United 
States,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Allen,  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction  of 
tlie  Department  of  State,  dated  the  19th  instant,  in 
which  he  states  the  considerations-  upon  which  lie 
thinks  it  proper  that  Texas  should  receive  the  pro 
lection  of  the  United  States,  should  Mexico  carry 
into  effect  her  hostile  declarations,  in  consequence 
of  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  for  her  admission  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  reply  to  this  note  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington  city,  the  undersigned 
takes  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  has  not  a doubt  the 
requisite  instructions  will  be  immediately  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  securing  to 
the  weslern  frontier  of  Texas  full  protection  against 
any  invasion  that  may  be  threatened  or  attempted 
by  Mexico,  under  the  circumstances  stated.  There 
is  already  a considerable  force  concentrated  on  the 
portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  adjacent 
to  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  also  an  increase  of  the 
naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  event 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  against  Texas,  on  ac- 
count of  her  determination  to  become  a member  of 
the  Federal  Union,  this  force  can  be  readily  brought  to 
act  in  defence  of  Texas;  and  the  undersigned  doubts- 
not  it  will  be  so  ordered  to  act,  if  the  exigency  arises 
so  reasonably  anticipated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen. 

The  undersigned  admits  of  the  justice  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen,  in  relation  to 
the  extraordinary  expenses  thrown  upon  Texas  by 
the  steps  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  United  States.  Under  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  the  United  States  have  borne 
the  expenses  incurred  by  their  territorial  govern- 
ments; and  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  same  liberality  will  be  extended  to  Texas. 


And  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen  also  remarks,  after  enu- 
merating some  of  the  burdens  which  are  thrown 
upon  Texas  in  consequence  of  her  action  upon  the 
joint  resolution  for  her  admission  as  a state  into  the 
federal  Union,  that  he  “cannot  for  a moment  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  the  United  States  will  require 
that  Texas  shall  alone  sustain  these  burdens,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  by 
Mexico,  that  this  republic  will  be  expected  to  bear 
exclusively  its  burdens,  since,  in  reality,  such  a war 
would  he  hastened  and  occasioned  by  the  acts,  and 
aimed  at  the  interests,  no  less  of  the  United  States 
than  of  Texas.” 

In  answer  to  the  application  thus  made  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  the  undersigned  is  authorized  to 
say  that,  as  soon  as  the  existing  government  and  the 
convention  of  Texas  shall  have  accepted  the  terms 
of  annexation,  now  under  their  consideration,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  will  then  conceive  it 
to  be  both  his  right  and  his  duty  to  employ  the  army 
in  defending  this  state  against  the  attacks  of  any  fo- 
reign power;  and,  that  this  defence  may  be  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently  given,  should  the  anticipated  emer- 
gency arise  rendering  it  necessary,  the  undersigned 
is  also  authorized  to  say  that  a force,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  men,  placed  upon  the  border  adja- 
cent to  Texas,  will  be  prepared  to  act  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  within  the  territory  of  Texas,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  so  as  best  to  repel  inva- 
sion. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  feels  in  all 
their  force  the  obligations  which  enjoin  upon  him  as 
a sacred  duly  the  defence  of  Texas,  after  she  shall 
have  accepted  the  conditions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  her  admission  into  the  union,  in  accord- 
ance with  a solemn  resolution  of  congress.  An  as- 
sault upon  her  just  rights,  lor  this  cause,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  will  he  an  assualt  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  it  will  be  felt  the  more  keenly,  be- 
cause it  will  involve  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
can  he  made  to  abandon  the  injunctions  of  good  faith, 


In  respect  to  the  claims  arising  in  the  cases  of , from  the  fear  of  the  arms  of  a foreign  power. 


Snively  and  the  revenue  district  on  Red  river,  which 
were  recommended  for  payment  by  the  president  to 
the  last  congress  of  the  United  States,  the  under- 
signed doubts  not  that  the  most  ample  provision  will 
be  made  by  the  next  congress.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Al- 
len is  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  often  pre- 
vent action  on  claims,  even  when  ihey  are  favorably 


Although  Texas  may  not  actually  oe  a state  of  Ills 
federal  Union  until  the  new  constitution  she  is  abou  t 
to  make  may  be  completed,  and  then  accepted  by  tha 
congress  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  customary  with  the  new  states  now  in  the 
Union,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  whilst  she  is 
prosecuting  with  sincerity  the  work  necessary  on 
reported  upon  by  appropriate  committees,  in  time  her  part  to  effect  this  object,  she  possesses  the  right 
to  bring  them  within  the  provision  of  law.  and  se-  | 0f  a Slate,  so  fas  as  to  be  entitled  to  protection.  If 
cure  their  pay  ment  by  the  proper  accounting  officers.  | she  accepts  and  executes  the  provisions  of  the  t wo 
Such,  in  all  probability,  was  thecase  in  this  instance,  j first  sections  of  the  joint  resolutions  now  before  her 
Eut,  concerning  these  claims  and  the  extraordina-  | — arid  that  she  will,  Lhe  hon.  Mr.  Allen  assures  the 
ry  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  Texas  in  the  extra  j undersigned,  lliere  is  scarcely  a possible  room  for 
sessions  of  her  eonirress  nnrl  ennvention.  and  ' rfrvnKt  ~ »• 


sessions  of  her  congress  and  convention,  and  also 
I concerning  other  inconveniences  to  which  sire  may 
! be  subjected  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  for 
her  admission  inlo  the  union,  the  undersigned  will 
address  another  communication  li#the  Hon.  Mr.  Al- 
len, in  which  he  trusts  a mode  will  be  suggested  for 
their  disposition  which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 


doubt— she  will  be,  betwixt  the  period  of  her  doing 
so  and  that  of  formal  admission  by  passage  of  the 
usual  declaratory  law,  in  the  same  situation  that 
many  of  the  present  states  of  the  Union  were  when 
they  had  complied  witli  the  preparatory  or  prelimi- 
minary  conditions  required  by  congress,  but  were 
not  yet  actually  received  into  the  family  of  stales. 


to  Texas;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  undersigned  ; Like  those  stales,  she  will  have  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
lias  the  honor  to  renew  to  jVl  r.  Allen  assurances  of  j quisitions  of  congress,  and,  in  respect  to  the  dissimi- 
larity in  situation  growing  out  of  her  previous  sepa- 
rate nationality,  the  only  effect  can  be,  to  increase 
(if  this  were  possible)  the  obligation  upon  congress 
to  pass  the  pledge  law  for  her  admission;  because, 
in  exchanging  her  nationality  for  that  of  the  “£  Plu- 
ribas  Uiium”  of  the  federal  Uniun,  she  will  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  burdens,  and,  in  case  of 
disappointment,  would  suffer  more  in  her  social  and 
political  relations. 

In  considering  Texas,  then,  as  a stale,  after  she 
shall  have  accepted  the  conditions  now'  under  her 
consideration  and  action,  annexing  her  to  the  Union 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign  nation — the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales  can  have  assumed  no 
questionable  power;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
us  exercise  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Texas,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  justice  arid  the  high  dictates  of  honor 
and  patriot  stu.  But  the  undersigned  trusts  that  the 
emergency,  now  so  threatening  as  to  render  neces- 
sary the  preparation  of  an  armed  force  to  act  within 
tile  limits „of  Texas,  may  yet  disappear,  and  that  the 
measure  of  annexation  may  be  consummated  in 
peace.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  a different  conclu- 
sion for  a measure  which  seems  to  be  as  necessary 
to  the  restoration  of  order  and  security  to  Mexico, 
as  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  reciprocal  inter- 
ests of  Texas  and  the  United  States;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect  peaceably,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  made  to  it  by  European  governments, 
the  motives  for  adhering  to  it  are  not  the  less  strung. 

If  Texas  cannot  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  independence,  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
Uiumboio  of  tiie  American  Union,  without  asking 


the  great  respect  with  which  he  remains  his  most 
obedient  servant,  — A.  J.  DONELSON. 

MR.  DONELSON  TO  MR.  ALLEN. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  Washington,  (2 'exas,)  Jane  II. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States,  referring  to  his  note  of  the  24th  ultimo,  in 
answer  to  that  of  the  19lh  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  which,  under  cer- 
tain emergencies,  the  U.  States  would  be  expected  to 
afford  Texas,  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  replying 
more  explicitly,  in  conformity  to  instructions  which 
he  has  received  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

Reciting  several  indications  of  the  belligerent  in- 
tentions ol  Mexico,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen  remarks 
that  “a  new  invasion  ol  the  territory  of  Texas  may 
be  reasonably  apprehended,  if  the  proposals  lately 
received  from  the  United  States  for  the  annexation 
ol  Texas  to  the  lederal  union  should  be  accepted  by 
Texas,  oi  which  result  the  sure  indications  of  the 
popular  will,  exhibited  from  the  various  portions  of 
the  republic,  present  to  the  mind  an  assuranceso 
strong  as  to  challenge  conviction,  and  leave  scarcely 
a possible  room  lor  doubt;”  and  after  further  asking 
whether,  under  .such  circumstances,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  settlements 
along  the  weslern  frontier  of  Texas,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  extend  to  them  pro- 
tection, he  adds,  that  “the  people  of  Texas  would 
regard  the  presence  of  the  requisite  force  on  their 
frontier  in  no  other  i.giit  than  as  an  act  of  justice 
and  friendship  properly  accorded  during  the  pending 
of  the  measures  in  progress  for  annexation,  and  as 
an  indication  of  lhe  aid  justly  due  them  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  constitutional  steps  yet  necessary  lo 
their  admission  into  the  union.” 
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permission  of  Mexico  or  of  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, the  fact  is  worth  volumes  of  argument  in  ex- 
plaining the  duly  of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
maintain  a system  of  government  founded  on  the 
will  and  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  did  not  seek  to  influence  the  ac 
tion  of  Texas,  whose  free  will  first  proposed  the 
measure  of  annexation.  On  the  contrary,  history 
will  record  the  event  as  new  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
that  the  United  States,  avoiding  the  practice  of  al- 
most all  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  maintained 
a position  on  this  question  so  subordinate  to  the  sen- 
timent of  respect  for  even  ihe  prejudices  of  Mexico, 
that  they  for  many  years  refused  to  consider  it;  nor 
did  they  sanction  the  measure  at  last  until  it  became 
apparent  that  its  longer  postponement  would  inflict 
an  injury  upon  both  Texas  and  themselves,  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  a sincere  desire  to  sus- 
tain the  republican  cause.  Yet  no  sooner  is  this 
measure,  so  long  delayed,  and  decided  upon,  after 
being  subjected  to  all  the  tests  which  could  free  it 
from  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and 
with  a unanimity  on  the  part  of  Texas  almost  entire, 
than  she  is  told  she  must  abandon  it,  or  otherwise 
take  the  alternative  of  a war.  For  such,  substan- 
tially, is  the  proposition  now  brought  forward  under, 
the  auspices  of  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments,  by  which  Mexico  at  length  agrees  to  recog- 1 
nise  the  independence  of  Texas  provided  she  will 
hind  herself  not  to  change  her  separate  nationality,  j 

The  undersigned  feels  authorized  to  advert  to  the; 
aspect  given  to  this  question  by  the  recent  action  of, 
the  Mexican  Government,  because  of  its  necessary! 
connexion  with  the  emergency  anticipated  by  this1 
Government,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  request  for  | 
the  employment  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
within  the  lirnils  of  Texas.  After  a solemn  resolu-  j 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  Union  for  the  admission  of  Texas  as 
a Slate,  on  conditions  which  are  satisfactory,  and  j 
which  site  is  about  to  execute  w'ith  unexampled  ; 
unanimity,  she  receives  an  offer  of  independence,; 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  and  F rench  Minis-  j 
lets,  with  a proviso  that  she  never  will  annex  her-  ! 
self  to  any  other  State. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  unnecessary,! 
but  it  cannot  be  indelicate  or  improper,  on  the  partj 
of  the  undersigned,  when  he  declares  to  this  Gov- ! 
ernment  that,  whilst  the  United  States  are  incapa- 
ble of  any  expedient  to  take  from  the  action  of  Tex-  i 
as  the  merit  of  a free  and  unbiassed  choice,  they  are 
yet  equally  incapable  of  being  driven  from  the  sup- 
port of  obligations  which  have  been  or  may  be  con- 
tracted by  such  action,  no  matter  under  what  aus- 
pices cr  by  what  pretexts  such  an  attempt  may  be 
made. 

That  this  proposition  from  Mexico  would  be  en- 
forced, as  a restraint  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Texas,! 
if  the  power  existed  to  do  so,  is  demonstrated  by  all ! 
the  circumstances  of  its  adoption.  The  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  when  asking  for  the  au-  | 
tborizaliori  of  the  chambers  to  negotiate  with  Texas 
or.  the  basis  of  her  independence,  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  would  be 
reinforced;  and  tile  agency  that  obtained  and  brought 
back  to  this  government  the  declaration  that  the 
door  is  open  for  the  negotiation  of  a definitive  treaty 
between  the  two  nations,  brought  also  the  formal 
notification  that  this  door  will  be  closed  again,  if 
Texas  consents  in  any  manner  to  the  resolution  pass- 
ed by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation.  Thus  is  it  made  difficult  for 
Texas,  even  had  her  judgment  led  her  to  reject  the 
overture  for  her  admission  into  the  federal  Union,  to 
accept  the  propositions  from  Mexico,  without  incur- 
ring the  imputation  of  being  awed  by  an  armed  force, 
kept  avowedly  upon  her  frontier  to  commence  hos- 
tilities if  her  decision  should  be  different  from  that 
prescribed  for  her.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  lessened 
because  it  has  connected  with  it  the  kind  offices  of 
the  governments  of  Fiance  and  Great  Britain. — 
Viewed  in  its  best  aspect,  it  shows  that  a shackle 
upon  the  present  and  prospective  relations  of  Texas* 
in  defiance  of  her  sovereign  will,  is  resolved  upon  by 
others — not  to  satisfy  Mexico,  because  she,  in  recog- 
nising ttie  independence  of  Texas,  admits  her  inabi- 
lity to  pidCe  this  restraint  upon  it,  but  to  satisfy  other 
and  different  interests. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Texas,  after  nine  years 
of  actual  independence,  is  far  more  able  than  she 
was  at  firsL  to  maintain  it,  and  that  thi.  fact  is  well 
known  to  France  and  England — holding,  as  they  do, 
diplomatic  relations  with  both  Mexico  and  Texas — 
this  attempt  to  establish  a condition  upon  the  sove- 
reignty of  Texas  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Did  it  stand  alone,  unconnected  with  the 
Jaw  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion, it  could  not  but  excite  the  apprehension  of  all 
who  respect  the  equal  rights  of  nations;  but,  con 


templated  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  popular  government, 
it  assumes  an  importance  that  must  touch  the  heart 
of  every  lover  of  freedom. 

All  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
annexation  question,  must  see  the  condition  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  Texas,  proposed  by  Mexico,  applies 
in  an  equal  degree  to  the  sovereignly  of  the  federal 
Union,  if  Texas  chooses  to  become  a part  of  it. — 
What,  then,  can  he  the  motive  for  such  an  offer, 
with  the  penalty,  if  it  be  rejected,  of  war  denounc- 
ed upon  both  the  United  Stales  and  Texas,  when  the 
very  offer  admits  the  inability  of  Mexico  to  enforce 
such  a penalty  upon  Texas  alone?  Was  it  that  Tex- 
as, about  to  form  and  express  her  determination  upon 
the  proposals  submitted  by  the  United  States  for  her 
admission  into  the  federal  Union,  could  not  be  led 
to  reject  them  from  the  apprehension  of  continued 
war  with  Mexico;  but  might  be  so  led,  if  to  this  ap- 
prehension could  be  added  that  of  immediate  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  great  European 
powers,  that  has  cherished  with  so  much  zeal  and 
hope  (hat  Texas  would  preserve  her  separate  nation- 
ality? With  this  object  in  view,  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  promoting  it  was  to  give  boldness  to  the 
defiance  hurled  by  Mexico  at  the  United  States.  In 
proportion  to  her  inability  to  execute  her  threats, 
would  arise  the  probability  that  she  could  not  have 
seriously  proposed  a limitation  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  both  Texas  and  the  United  States,  under  the  kind 
auspices  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies, 
without  having  some  cause  to  expect  their  aid  in 
maintaining  it. 

The  undersigned  feels  the  high  responsibility  he 
takes  when  he  ascribes  to  the  agents  of  other  govern- 
ments a design  to  influence  the  decision  of  Texas 
upon  the  question  of  annexation,  by  means  that  are 
foreign  to  its  merits;  but  he  is  sustained  by  the  de- 
velopments that  are  made,  as  time  for  the  expression 
of  his  decision  approaches,  it  was  his  duty,  in  look- 
ing at  the  state  of  things  which  has  justified  the  pre- 
sident of  this  republic  in  making  application  for  the 
force  of  the  United  States  to  protect  her  from  inva- 
sion, whilst  she  is  executing  the  compact  which  is 
to  make  her  a part  of  the  Union,  not  to  pass  unnotic- 
ed the  feature  in  the  action  of  Texas  which  will 
secure  to  it  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  man- 
ifestations of  her  wish  and  determination  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  bosom  of  her  republican  family  have 
been  unchanged  by  the  denunciations  of  war,  and 
have  been  expressed  in  opposition  to  most  artful  at- 
tempts to  create  a doubt  about  the  final  action  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  in  passing  the  law  yet 
necessary  for  her  admission  into  the  Union.  So  ge- 
nerous a confidence  is  worthy  of  a people  who  value 
the  bless  ings  of  freedom,  and  cannot  be  disappointed. 
As  sure  as  Texas  accepts  the  proposals  for  her  an- 
nexation to  the  Union,  and  adopts  a republican  form 
of  government  not  incompatible  in  ' its  provisions 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  sure 
wili  the  congres®  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
never  yet  violated  its  engagements,  declare  Texas  to 
be  a state  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  sovereignty, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  any  other  state. 

The  undersigned,  in  submitting  these  observations 
on  the  character  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  to  defeat  annexation,  is  far  from  intimating 
a question  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  excellency 
the  president  of  this  republic  on  the  subject.  As  the 
executive  chief  magistrate,  lie  has  received  with 
kindness  and  courtesy  the  views  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  has  submitted  the  joint  resolution  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  congress  of  Texas,  with  a prompt  avow- 
al of  his  willingness  to  execute  their  decision  upon 
them.  In  feeling  it  to  be  h is  duty  to  be  equally  bound 
to  respect  the  proposals  of  other  governments,  offer- 
ed in  terms  of  kindness,  and  affecting  the  highest 
interests  of  his  country,  the  United  Slates,  far  from 
complaining,  will  rather  be  gratified  that  thus  Texas 
will  have  been  afforded  all  the  means  of  an  enlight- 
ened judgment. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Allen  as- 
surances of  the  high  regard  with  which  he  remains 
his  obedient  servant.  A.  J.  DONELSON. 


MR.  DONALDSON  TO  MR.  ALLEN. 

Legation  of  the  Uniied  Stales, 
Washington,  Texas,  June  13,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d ’affairs  to  the  United 
Stales,  has  the  honor  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
.ion.  Mr.  Allen  to  the  alleged  objections  which  exist 
to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
expenses  which  are  inseparable  from  her  acceptance 
and  execution  of  these  proposals. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  undersigned,  when  he  first 
presented  the  resolution,  to  show  the  propriety  of 
adhering  to  its  first  and  second  sections  as  the  basis 
of  annexation;  leaving  out  ol  view,  as  impracticable 
and  inexpedient,  its  third  or  last  section.  Further  re- 


flection confirms  the  correctness  of  that  position; 
and  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  course  adopted  is  the 
one  most  acceptable  to  Texas  herself.  Both  in  the 
United  States  and  here,  all  parties  seemto  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  and 
second  sections,  the  proposed  union  ought  to  take 
place;  and  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  correction  of 
such  defects  as  they  may  contain,  to  future  legisla- 
tive agreements  after  Texas  shall  have  become  a 
state,  than  to  attempt  it  now. 

What  these  defects  are,  and  what  the  remedies 
ought  to  be,  a little  time  and  experience  will  soon 
deveiope;  and  it  is  always  safe  to  wait  for  these 
guides,  if  they  can  be  obtained  without  too  much 
present  sacrifice.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions existing  in  the  basis  selected,  they  may  be  more 
manageable,  and  less  hazardous  to  the  success  of  the 
measure,  than  any  remedies  which  could  now  be  sup- 
plied. If  that  basis  be  accepted  by  Texas,  it  se- 
cures her  admission  into  the  Union  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  expense,  and  it  leaves  the  objec- 
tions to  be  obviated  hereafter,  when  they  can  be  ex- 
amined without  prejudice,  w’ith  all  the  information 
and  light  which  can  be  collected  from  the  records 
and  experience  of  both  countries.  After  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  as  a slate,  the  party  excitement  en- 
gendered by  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  will  have 
passed  away;  she  will  have  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  to  explain  her  wants;  and  it  may 
be  expected  that,  with  the  accession  of  so  large  a 
territory  to  the  limits  of  the  Union,  will  come  those 
good  and  liberal  feelings  which  have  never  yet  fail- 
ed to  bring  to  a national  measure,  once  consummated, 
the  support  and  protection  of  all  parlies,  nor  ever 
permitted  injustice  or  injury,  sectional  or  individual, 
to  remain  a blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  Union, 
In  proportion,  then,  as  Texas  has  suffered  from  the 
delay  of  the  measure  which  is  to  restore  her  to  the 
bosom  of  her  natural  friends — in  proportion  as  her 
struggle  to  achieve  and  maintain  her  independence 
has  exposed  her  to  merciless  assaults  from  Mexicans 
and  savages,  may  she  expect  to  have  the  noble  band 
that  faught  her  battles  honored  and  rewarded,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  her  success  in  war  and  in  peace 
blessed  by  the  sympathy,  and  compensated  by  the 
love  and  admiration  of  a happy  and  united  people. 

But  should  the  existing  government  of  Texas,  or 
the  convention  which  is  soon  to  assemble,  insist  upon 
some  specific  expression  in  respect  to  the  future  dis- 
position of  their  public  lands,  and  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits  the  under- 
signed would  make  the  following  suggestions  on  these 
subjects,  pointing  out  a mode  by  which  this  may  be 
done,  without  making  such  expression  a qualifica- 
tion of  the  acceptance  and  ratification  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
joint  resolution.  Upon  the  supposition  that  Texas 
is  admitted  as  a state,  having  adopted  w ithout  change 
or  alteration  the  terms  of  those  sections,  what  will 
be  her  situation? 

She  will  have  within  her  limits  the  Camanche  In- 
dians, and  other  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  with  no 
stipulation  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to 
be  restrained  from  depredation,  or  their  occupancy 
of  the  lands,  now  open  to  them  for  hunting  and  cul- 
tivation, regulated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expense 
and  burdens  of  wars  with  these  Indians  cannot  and 
will  not  be  borne  by  Texas  alone;  and  yet  it  is  equal- 
ly obvious  that  the  United  States,  w’hen  held  respon- 
sible for  their  control  and  guardianship,  should  be  so 
only  as  they  are  allowed  to  introduce  amongst  them 
the  Indian  policy,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union,  after  much  experience, 
has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  so  much  admired. — 
It  has  been  found  that  the  location  of  Indians  as  a 
distinct  community  within  the  limits  ol  a state,  has 
been  productive  of  much  embarrassment;  and  hence 
the  effort  has  been  made  to  extinguish  their  title, 
when  they  were  thus  located,  and  assign  to  them  a 
separate  territory.  Thus  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  them  are  kept 
free  from  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states; 
and  the  etfurts  to  introduce  amongst  them  the  habits 
of  husbandry  and  the  blessings  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, directed  by  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, have  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  as  to 
justify  the  hope  that  these  races  may  yet  be  reclaim- 
ed and  perpetuated.  The  attainment  of  these  bene- 
volent objects  among  the  Indians  within  the  limits 
of  Texas,  may  be  much  obstructed,  if  there  be  not 
some  specific  agreement  herealter,  by  which  the  In- 
dian policy,  elsewhere  enforced  by  the  United  States, 
may  be  extended  to  Texas. 

So  also  in  respect  to  the  public  lands,  which  are 
left  bv  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  without 
cession  to  the  United  States.  This  was  done,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  the  public  debt  of  Texas 
could  not  be  extinguished,  if  she  parted  with  her 
lands.  And  the  assumption  of  that  debt  was  imprac- 
ticable, because  it  would  have  been  setting  a daDge- 
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icons  precedent,  not  warranted,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
large  port!  ,n  of  congress,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Hence  nothing  could  be  settled  dif- 
ferently from  what  is  in  the  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Both  honor  and  justice  forbade  the  United  States 
from  touching  the  only  resource  which,  after  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  would  be  left  to  Texas  to  pay 
the  debt  contracted  in  the  war  for  her  independence. 
Although  in  many  points  of  view  the  reasons  were 
urgent  for  insisting  on  the  operation,  within  her  li- 
mits, of  the  same  land  system  which  has  been  intro- 
duced with  so  much  advantage  into  the  other  stales 
of  the  Union,  yet  they  were  given  up,  rather  than 
endanger  the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  leave  doubtful 
the  ability  of  Texas  to  discharge  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  public  obligations — the  payment 
of  the  means  which  have  been  borrowed  and  expend- 
ed to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  less  true,  if  an  agreement  can 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  by  a pledge 
of  these  lands  for  the  purpose,  that  the  prosperity  of 
Texas,  like  that  of  , the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
would  be  promoted.  The  land  system  now  in  force 
in  the  United  States  has  worked  admirably  well,  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
states,  by  giving  uniformity  to  the  surveys,  and  that 
general  accuracy  in  the  establishment  of  metes  and 
boundaries,  which  are  so  useful  in  preventing  litiga- 
tion, and  protecting  the  l ights  of  the  hardy  tillers  of 
the  soil.  Even  those  states  that  surrendered  the  ter- 
ritory out  of  which  tiie  large  addition  to  the  repub- 
lican family  has  been  made,  have  found  that  they 
have  been  more  than  compensated  in  relief  from  any 
system  they  could  have  enforced  separately  for  the 
preservation,  survey,  and  sales  of  the  lands.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  like  causes  would  produce 
the  like  effects  in  Texas. 

Under  these  views  of  this  subject,  and  seeing  that 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
would  require  that  all  their  public  lands  should  rest 
on  the  same  footing,  and  he  administered  under  the 
same  uniform  system;  the  only  question  to  solve  is, 
how  can  ibis  be  done,  without  leaving  Texas  unable 
to  discharge  her  public  debt,  and  without  means  to 
put  into  efficient  operation  her  state  government? 

The  undersigned, in  proposing  toanswer  this  question 
does  so  with  great  deference  to  the  better  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  many  able  citizens  who  will 
consider  and  will  have  the  right  to  act  upon  it.  Nor 
would  he  attempt  it,  but  for  li is  great  desire  that 
what  may  be  done  on  the  subject,  should  so  be  done 
as  not  to  raise  any  new  question  respecting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  give  success  to  the  present,  measure  of  annex- 
ation, which  is  now  entirely  • within  the  control  of 
Texas,  if  she  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
congress  before  her,  and  puts  nothing  in  her  consti- 
tution of  a debateable  nature,  as  respects  either  her 
rights  or  interests,  or  those  of  the  Union.  If  1 he 
convention,  soon  to  assemble,  were  to  make  their 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  law  dependent  upon  tile  adoption  by 
congress  of  the  United  States  of  any  definite  dispo- 
sition of  these  debated  questions,  the  measure  of  an- 
nexation might  be  reopened  in  the  United  States, 
and  subjected  again  to  all  the  delay  which  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  those  opposed  to  it  to  create. — 
Such  questions,  if  made  a condition  of  admission, 
might  encounter  opposition  from  members  of  con- 
gress, who  would  make  none  at  all  to  their  liberal 
settlement  after  Texas  is  admitted  as  a state.  Such 
members,  believing  the  measure  of  annexation  to  be 
injurious  to  the  country,  would  make  opposition  to 
it,  while  they  have  any  plea  for  so  doing.  After  the 
measure,  however,  is  once  settled  by  the  action  of 
Texas  in  fulfilling  literally  all  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
will  allow  that  opposition  to  become  injustice  or  il- 
liberalily  to  Texas  Hence,  if  the  convention  should 
form  arid  express  any  definite  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects, the  sale  course  would  be  to  express  it,  not  as 
a qualification  of  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  or  as  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  admission,  but  as  a pro- 
position or  opinion  altogether  independent  of  such 
acceptance. 

For  instance:  the  convention,  when  making  the 
new  government,  and  clothing  it  with  the  power  (as 
it  doubtless  will)  to  ascertain  and  liquidate  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Texas,  might  direct  that  this  debt  should 
have  a perpetual  security  lor  its  faithful  payment,  in 
all  the  unappropriated  lands;  and  that,  thus  pledged, 
it  might  he  competent  for  the  legislature  of  the  state 
to  cede  the  lands  in  trust  to  the  United  Stales,  with 
an  obligation  to  apply  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof,  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  ol 
Texas;  the  United  Stales  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  tiie  land  within  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians, 
and  tiie  right  to  extend  oyer  it  the  same  Indian  poli- 


cy which  is  in  operation  upon  the  other  Indian  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  Slates.  Or  if,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  ascertainment  and  liquidation  of  the  pub 
lie  debt  of  Texas,  the  convention  should  prefer  to 
emnower  the  legislature  to  make  the  cession  of  the 
public  lands  fora  fair  and  adequate  sum  of  money — 
the  amount  to  he  settled,  by  agreement,  between  tiie 
legislature  and  tiie  congress  of  the  United  States — 
ihe  same  object  could  he  obtained  in  the  sa  ne  man- 
ner. An  independent  proposition,  in  either  of  these 
forms,  would  be  so  just  and  reasonable,  so  conson- 
ant with  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  beneficial  to  Texas,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  congress.  Such  a 
proposition,  the  President  of  the  Uniied  States  has 
empowered  the  undersigned  to  say  to  this  govern- 
ment, if  adopted  separate  and  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  and  not  as  a 
qualification  of  her  acceptance  of  the  terms  contain- 
ed in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, shall  receive  his  cordial  support,  and  will 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  congress. 

To  such  a proposition  might  also  be  added  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditures  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  Texas,  in  consequence  of  the  steps  necessary 
to  obtain  her  compliance  with  the  law  admitting  tier 
into  tiie  Union;  which,  with  the  claims  already  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the 
cases  of  Snively  and  the  revenue  district  on  Red 
river,  will  doubtless  be  paid  by  congress. 

In  respect  to  tiie  burthens  which  may  be  thrown 
upon  Texas,  should  she  accept  the  proposals  for  iier 
admission  into  the  Union,  by  the  threatened  inva 
sion  of  Mexico,  the  undersigned  has  already  inform- 
ed the  lion.  Mr.  Allen  of  tiie  steps  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  President  of  tiie  United  Slates  to  pro- 
tect Texas.  Such  an  invasion,  occasioned  by  the 
acts  of  the  United  States,  arid  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
those  of  Texas,  it  will  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  repel;  and  the  ex- 
penditures and  losses  incident  to  the  performance 
of  this  duty  will  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Union: 

The  undersigned  having  slated  thus  generally  tiie 
views  of  tiie  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  information  of  this  government,  showing  the  ne- 
cessity for  a literal  adherence  of  tiie  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  joint  resolution, 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  annexation  mea- 
sure, will  detain  the  lion.  Mr.  Alien  with  but  few 
more  remarks. 

According  to  those  provisions,  all  that  the  con- 
gress, which  is  to  assemble  on  Monday  next,  will 
have  to  do  on  the  subject,  will  be  to  express  their 
assent  to  them;  and,  if  thought  proper,  to  sanction 
the  call  of  the  convention,  which  has  been  made  by 
the  president  of  the  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  wishes  of  the^ieople,  and  enabling 
them  to  make  a new  constitution.  When  this  con- 
vention, then  declare  also  their  acceptance  of  these 
provisions,  and  make  the  constitution  providing  for 
its  transmission  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  ratification  or  adop- 
tion by  the  people,  the  work  of  annexation  will  be 
completed  as  faras  the  action  of  Texas  is  concerned. 
Nothing  will  remain  to  be  done,  but  the  passage  of 
a simple  resolution  on  the  pari  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  declaring  that  Texas,  having  ful- 
filed  all  the  requisitions  of  law,  is  a member  of  the 
Union,  equal,  independent,  and  sovereign  with  the 
other  states. 

The  undersigned  cannot  but  felicitate  himself  in 
having  been  called  to  contribute  his  humble  aid  to 
an  object  so  deeply  interesting  as  the  incorporation 
of  Texas  into  the  American  Union.  Not  understood 
originally  by  the  great  mass  of  tiie  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  to  work  its  way  slowly  through 
parly  prejudice,  and  that  spirit  of  distrust  which  is 
a necessary  shield  against  the  dangers  of  reckless 
adventure  and  innovation.  But,  like  most  other  good 
things,  it  has  had  the  capacity  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment a d defeat;  and  it  lias  risen  the  stronger  from 
every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  give  it  a di- 
rection adverse  to  its  true  character.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  much  annexation,  as  the  manner  of  it,  that 
gives  it  importance,  and  elevates  it  as  a moral  ques- 
tion, far  above  those  acquisitions  of  territory  which 
have  been  made,  by  most  of  ihe  great  nations  of  the 
earth,  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  There  has  been 
no  conquest  in  this  instance — not  even  an  effort  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Texas.  On 
the  contrary,  moved  by  their  own  free  will— neither 
baffled  by  repulse  on  the  part  of  Hie  United  Stales, 
nor  tempted  by  the  counsels  of  other  nations,  they 
have  maintained  their  virtuous  independence;  relying 
confidently  that  time  and  di  cussion  would  open  the 
way,  not  by  swords,  but  by  votes,  for  their  restora- 
tion to  the  Union.  A.  J.  DOINELSQW. 


Depnr't  of  Slate , Washington,  June  23,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  attorney  general  of  tiie  republic 
of  Texas,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction  nf 
the  department  of  state,  by  order  of  his  excellency 
the  president,  has  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Donelson,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States,  near  this  government,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
joint  resolution,  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Ihe  con- 
gress of  Texas,  on  the  21st  inst. , and  this  day  receiv- 
ed and  approved  by  the  president,  declaring  the  con- 
sent of  the  existing  government  of  this  republic  to 
the  terms  of  Ihe  proposition  for  annexation,  tendered 
by  the  United  States,  through  the  hon.  Mr.  Donelson, 
on  the  31st  of  March  ultimo,  to  the  government  and 
people  of  Texas. 

To  all  true  friends  of  the  great  cause  of  annexa- 
tion, and  especially  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Donelson,  whose 
energies  and  talents  have  been  so  ably  and  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  success  of  that  cause,  through  tiie  se- 
veral stages  of  its  recently  triumphant  progress,  it 
must  he  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe  Ihe  harmony 
and  unanimity  wilh  which  this  resolution  has  passed 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  received  the  execu- 
tive approval. 

Rejecting  the  idea  of  separate  nationality,  although 
commended  to  their  choice  by  the  proffered  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence  by  Mexico,  and  tiie  coun- 
tenance of  powerful  European  sovereignties,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  thus  evinced,  by  most  decided 
manifestations,  their  strong  but  natural  preference 
for  the  advantages  of  a voluntary  incorporation  into 
the  American  union,  and  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
free  institutions  of  that  great  and’  glorious  republic. 

Among  the  features  of  this  resolution,  it  must  he 
gratifying  to  tiie  hon.  Mr.  Donelson  and  his  govern- 
ment to  observe  that  provision,  whereby  the  acts  of 
the  convention,  to  meet  on  ttie  4th  proximo,  are 
clothed  with  ail  the  sanctions  which  can  result  from 
the  concurring  approval  and  consent  of  the  executive 
and  the  representatives  of  tiie  people;  and  not  less 
gratifying,  the  undersigned  trusts,  will  be  the  assur- 
ance necessarily  resulting  from  the  premises,  that  the 
various  steps  yet  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  this  re- 
public, to  perfect,  so  far  as  depends  upon  her,  the 
measure  of  annexation  upon  tiie  proposed  basis,  will 
be  adopted  with  tiie  same  promptness  and  fidelity 
which  have  distinguished  her  preceding  movements 
in  tiie  greal  cause;  and  in  that  confiding  spirit  of  firm 
reliance  upon  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  the 
U.  States,  which  has  ever  characterised  the  policy  of 
her  government  and  the  dispositions  of  her  people. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  Mr.  Donelson,  the  as- 
surances of  his  high  regard,  and  remains  his  most 
obedient  servant.  . EBN’R.  ALLEN. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Donelson, 

Charge  d'affaires  nf  the  United  Slates,  fyc. 

Legation  of  Ihe  U.  S.  Washington,  June  23,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tiie  communi- 
cation from  the  hon.  Mr.  Allen  of  this  date,  trans- 
mitting an  official-copy  of  the  joint  resolution  which 
lias  been  adopted  by  the  congress  of  Texas,  giving 
the  consent  ol  her  existing  government  for  her  ad- 
mission as  a state  of  the  federal  Union;  and  also  giv- 
ing tiie  same  consent  to  the  steps  which  had  been 
previously  taken  by  his  excellency,  the  president,  to 
obtain  from  tiie  people  the  requisite  sanction  for  the 
measure  on  their  part,  on  tiie  terms  offered  by  the 
United  States. 

That  this  measure  should  be  so  acceptable  to  tiie 
existing  government  and  people  of  Texas,  is  a high 
proof  of  its  wisdom;  and  its  consuminaiion,  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Allen,  is  no  less 
honorable  to  the  two  countries  than  it  is  auspicious 
of  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  principle  of  the 
federal  Union. 

The  undersigned  will  valqe  it  as  the  most  fortunate 
event  of  his  life,  to  have  b6en  associated,  as  a public 
agent,  with  the  preparation  and  maturity  of  the  steps 
which  were  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  tiie 
measure;  and  he  recurs,  therefore,  with  a just  sensi- 
bility to  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  Imn,  to  the 
flattering  assurance  he  lias  received  from  this  govern- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  tie  lias  performed  his 
duty. 

With  equal  sincerity,  the  undersigned  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  early  oetermination  of  his  excellency, 
tiie  president,  to  refer  the  proposals  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  the  congress  and  people  of  Texas, 
and  to  execute  faithfully  their  decision  upon  them. 
And  he  also  bears  testimony  to  the  uniformly  kind 
and  courteous  manner  in  which  the  lion.  Mr.  Allen 
has  conducted  the  negotiation  on  tiie  part  of  his  gov- 
ernment. And  the  undersigned  renews  to  Mr.  Allen 
assurances  of  the  high  regard  with  which  he  con- 
tinues, His  most  obedient  servant. 

A.  J.  DONELSON. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Allen, 

, Attorney  Gm'l  of  Texas,  Sf  Jlct'g  Sec'y  of  Slule. 
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POS  TSCRIPT.  We  run  the  risk  of  losing  a mail, 
by  arresting  the  press,  to  announce  another  terrimc  con- 
Bagration  that  commenced  at  3 o’clock  the  morning  of 
the  date  of  this  number — on  New,  near  Broadway  st., 
New  York,  and  has  destroyed  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eig-ht  buildings  in  the  centre  of  business  in  that  city, 
with  most  of  their  contents.  A terrific  explosion  occur- 
red soon  after  the  fire  commenced,  levelling  a number  of 
buildings,  spreading  fire  in  all  directions,  shattering  mil- 
lions of  lights  of  glass.  Some  lives  were  lost.  The  loss 
of  property  i9  estimated  at  between  six  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  insurance  offices  suffered  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  five  millions,  several  of  them  the  lull  ■ 
amount  of  their  capital.  \ 

The  Burnt  District,  comprises  Exchange  Place  trom  j 
No.  44  to  No.  59.  ( 

New  Street,  Nos.  12,  24.  25,  28.  i 

South  William  St.  16,  IS,  20,  22,  25,  and  27. 

Broad  Street  from  No.  17  to  No.8S.and  the  whole  of 
the  street  to  Exchange  Place  below  Beaver. 

Beaver  Street  both  sides,  from  Broadway  to  near  v\  if 
ham.  No.  10,  and  from  No.  22  to  60. 

Broadway,  Nos.  13  15,  17,  21,  and  23,  from  No. .30 
to  No.  53;  the  Waverle'y  rijnse  on  the  southeast  side 
from  Marketfield  street  all  down,  No.  1 and  3 Whitehall 

Engines  No  22  and  42,  were  crushed  beneath  the 
ruins  of  failing  buildings — the  firemen  most  miraculous- 
ly escaping. 

The  military  are  on  duty,  to  aid  the  police  in  protect- 
ing property. 

Further  tostscript.  The  delay  enables  us  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Britannia,  at  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  with  Liverpool  date?  to  the  4th  instant.  The 
Cambria  arrived  out  in  10  days  16  hours,  including  her 
run  to  Halifax.  The  Great  Western,  arrived  out  on  the 
same  dav(— four  days  longer  out. 

Parliament  was  expected  to  be  prorogued  about  the 
middle  of  August,  dreadfully  fatigued  by  the  railroad  in-  I 
vestigations,  and  leaving  them  not.  half  concluded-  j 
Then  the  queen  and  prince  Albert  would  be  off  to  the  . 
continent  . . 1 

Dr.  Steiger  has  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  he  , 
was  confined  in  Switzerland,  by  connivance  of  his  [ 
guard,  perhaps  of  others  also  in  higher  authority,  as  the  ■ 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties. 

American  stocks  had  improved,— Maryland  5 per  cent, 
inted  at  6£)a 62. 

The  cotton  market  remained  steady  until  the  arrival  ot 
the  Cambria, ' which  gave  activity  to  it,  and  prices  ad- 
vanced |d.  ppr  pound.  Stock  on  hand  73,400  Ameri- 
can, and  75,501)  total,  against  139,500  same  time  last 
year. 

Crops  looked  favorable,  though  the  weather  was  cool. 
Flour  was  arriving  from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  quantities, 
but  prices  were  maintained, — sales  at  27s. 

American  provisions,  dull.  Tobacco,  steady. 

The  Iron  market,  without  material  variation. 

Montevideo.— A letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  received 
at  Philadelphia,  suy3  in  effect  that  both  the  English  and 
French  ministers  had  notified  Rosas,  that  lie  must  with- 
draw his  troops  from  before  Montevideo,  and  that  the 
war  must  cease.  His  answer  was  unknown  hut  the  im- 
pression was,  that  in  case  he  refused,  force  would  be 
used. 

Patagonia.— Caps.  Derring,  of  the  ship  Mexico,  from 
Valparaiso  reports,  that  Capt.  Rogers  from  London  ar- 
rived there  1st  April,  and  informed  him  that  lie  had 
landed  Capt.  Gardnerof  H.  M.  Navy,  and  Mr.  Hum  in 
cape  Gregory  Bay,  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  20th 
February.  They  have  gone  to  this  desolated  region  for 
the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Patagonian  Indians.  Capt. 
Rogers  also  slaved  that  he  remained  in  cape  Gregory 
Bay  five  days,  and  built  them  a comfortable  home  for 
the  winter. 


qu 


Prices  for  good  new  red,  in  the  Baltimore  market, 
range  as  yet  between  85a90  cents,  for  white  88a98. 

New  wheat  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  5th  inst.,  and 
sold  at  58  cents. 

The  weather  is  now  favorable  to  corn  and  tobacco 
crops.  Oats  suffered  beyond  retrieve  [during  the  long 
drought,  and  will  be  scarce.  The  grass  crop  is  indiffe- 
rent. 

Cotton- — The  amount  of  last  year’s  efop  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  is  now  ascertained  to  hive  been  about 

2.400.000  bales.  The  stock  on  hand  and  on  ship  board 
not  cleared,  at  New  Orleans  on  the  9th  inst.  was  only 
9,439  bales.  The  exports  from  that  port  since  the  1st 
September  1844,  amounted  to  960,284  bales,  besides 

6.000  Dales  shipped  to  western  stales,  and  1,300  bales 
coastway,  not  cleared — total  968,084  bales. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — We  see  some  bales  of  new  cot- 
ton announced.  Sundry  complaints,  as  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  of  a probable  failure  of  the  cotton 
crop,  reach  us,  but  we  see  nothing  like  a general  com- 
plaint— and  it  is  probable  that  the  refreshing  rains  of 
last  June  will  retrieve  much  that  was  thought  desperate. 

The  Corn  Trade.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  a late 
date  says:  “During  the  last  week,  six  or  eight  thousand 

bushels  of  corn  have  been  shipped  from  St.  Ijouis  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Considerable  quantities  have  been  bought  for 
the  same  market  at  other  landings  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  below  this  place.  It  costs  about  28  cents  per 
bushel  shelled  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  said  to  be  worth  40 
cents  per  bushel.  This  is  rather  a new  course  of 
trade.  Heretofore  Cincinnati  has  omained  large  supplies 
of  corn  from  the  Wabash.” 

Flour  in  Europe. — The  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Atlas  says  the  American  agriculturists  must 
send  to  the  German  States,  ship  loads  of  flour,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  accounts,  the  prospects  of  the  grain 
crop  appear  to  be  very  bad  throughout  the  north  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  principal  agri- 
cultural districts  ot  Russia,  xt  is  said  that  the  supplies 
of  grain  will  be  small,  prices  correspondingly  high. 

[Better  wait  awhile  till  we  hear  mure  definitely.  Their 
crops,  like  some  ol  ours,  may  do  more  than  they  prom- 
ised.] 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore, 
comprise  433  hhds.  Maryland,  921  Ohio,  1 Virginia.— 
Total  1,405  hhds.  Ohio  tobacco  has  been  reaching 
market  rapidly  for  some  weeks,  anticipating  the  suspen- 
sion of  river  navigation  during  low  water.  The  supply 
of  Maryland  tobacco  ol  lair  quality,  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  prices  heretofore  quoted  are  fully  sustain- 
ed. 

W estep. n Trade.  The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  12th 
states  that  the  first  new  flour  reached  there  this  season 
was  34  barrels  from  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Indiana,  which 
brought  it,  had  also  an  invoice  of  the  “star”  candles,  now 
attracting  so  much  attention.  There  is  also  an  invoice 
of  New  Orleans  sugar,  direct  from  Cincinnati,  all  being 
the  first  imports  from  that  quarter,  by  the  new  Miami 
canal. 

Banks  of  New  Orleans.  Official  report  of  the  board 
of  currency  as  of  the23ih  June,  1S45. 

Liabilities — Circulation  $2,834,743  50 

Deposits,^  5,253,502  60 

Due  to  otrer  banks,  ' 834,853  93 

Other  liabilities,  349,578  98 


Total, 

Assets— Specie, 

L 'ans  on  depost, 
Due  by  other  banks 
Other  assets, 

Total, 


89,252,6  4 01 


$6,285  168  82 
3.593,113  59 
3,306,178  07 
115,549  47 


§12,300,953  95 


Haxti — President  Perriot  was  still  at  cape  Ilaytien 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  Dominicans  had  attacked  and 
taken,  after  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  about  five 
hundred  of  them  against  a small  body  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Haytiens  of  the  guard  national,  Lacahobas,  a 
small  town  on  the  frontier,  which  they  claim  as  a part  of 
their  original  territory.  The  Haytiens  had  marched 
against  them  with  three  regiments  of  1200  men  having 
at  their  head  two  skilful  officers,  aud  there  were  more- 
regiments  ordered  by  the  minister  of  war  tq  march 
from  the  South,  which  part  of  the  Island  was  perfectly 
quiet.  Generals  Morisset  and  Bobo,  at  the  head  of  two 
columns  from  the  Nurth,  had  taken  Hinchi,  Suxaron 
and  many  other  little  towns  on  the  frontier,  and  had 
gone  from  the  interior  ns  far  as  Lamatie,  thus  getting 
possession  of  all  the  mahogany  which  had  been  cut  by 
ihe  Dominicans.  All  quiet  at  Port  Republican;  busi- 
ness not  very  dull,  and  the  place  very  healthy. 

The  Crops.  Gratifying  statements  of  the  result  of 
Ihe  harvest  continue  to  reach  us,  confirming  the  opinion 
that  more  wheat  has  been  saved  this  season  in  the  U. 
States  than  has  ever  before  been  cut  from  the  same  re- 
gion. From  that  part  of  the  Union  where  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  (he  crop  was  lost,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
we  have  lor  instance,  the  following  from  the  Milan  Tri- 
bune of  the  2d.  “A  farmer  in  this  county,  who,  during 
the  late  panic,  purchased  a year’s  supply  of  flour  at  $5 
per  barrel,  now  boasts  that  he  will  have  thirty  bushels  of 
wheal  to  the  acre.’’ 

The  quality  is  generally  good,  in  many  places  excel- 
lent. 


Deaths,  during  last  week,  ut  New  York  212,  of  which 
122  were  under  two  years  of  age,  3d  died  of  consump- 
tion, six  by  small  pox. 

At  Philadelphia  132,  of  which  56  were  under  one 
year,  15  were  colored,  13  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  52,  of  which  34  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  14  were  free  colored,  two  slaves,  11  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  week  ending  7 th  inst., 
41,  of  which  3 1 w ere  under  five  years;  21  were  buried  in 
the  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Mobile  continues  healthy. 

At  the  U.  S.  Hospital  at  Mobile,  Surgeon  Gale  re- 
ports tor  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  June,  number  ad- 
mitted 100,  died  2,  discharged  83,  remaining  15. 

A revolutionary  worthy.  Joseph  Hackett,  a native  of 
Lynn,  (Conn.)  and  one  of  the  earlest  settlers  of  Ox- 
ford, Chenango  county,  (N.  Y.)  a soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, died  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  insta'nt,  at  the  age  of  78. 
He  had  frequently  expressed  a wish  that  he  might  die 
on  the,  fourth  of  July.  To  him  it  was  a sacred  day,  and 
the  fondest  aspiration  of  the  old  man  seemed  to  be  that 
he  might  leave  this  world  on  the  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  His  wish  was  gratified.  “Peace 
to  his  ashes.’’ 

Steamboat  Tonnage.  It  appears  from  the  abstract  of 
tonnage,  made  up  to  the  last  day  of  June,  1844,  and  pub- 
lished by  authoiity  of  congress,  that  the  steamboat  ton- 
nage of  Pittsburg  is  9,232  7 1;  Louisville,  7,144  44;  Nash- 
ville, 5,666  73;  Cincinnati,  13,139  39;  St.  Louis,  16,644 
55;  New  Orleans,  5,410  61. 


Fires.-  -At  Mantanzas,  Cuba,  on  the  26th  June,  sixty 
houses  were  consumed — loss  estimated  at  from  $800,- 
000  to  $2,000,000.  The  fire  was  only  arrested  by  bat- 
tering down  houses  with  cannon.  Some  lives  were  lest. 
The  fire  bells  rung  for  six  hours. 

Quebec,  was  in  the  very  plight  for  disaster  when  the 
last  fire  occured  there.  Adding  to  the  distress  occasion- 
ed by  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  28th  of  May,  was 
the  fact,  that  a person  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
had  boldly  predicted  that  another  third  of  the  city  would 
be  destroyed  by  a like  fire  on  the  28th  of  June.  Some, 
of  course,  believed  the  prediction — offers  apprehended 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  verify  tile  prediction  . 
Numbers  packed  up,  to  be  rcadv  for  removal.  A fe- 
verish slate  of  alarm  existed.  When  the  fire  commen- 
ced people  were  frightened  out  of  their  senses;  many  of 
the  new  victims  had  already  undergone  the  ordeal  of 
the  fire  of  the  23th;  they  were  then  ruined,  became  des- 
perate from  despair,  and  on  this  occasion  cared  not  what 
they  did.  Rogues,  thieves,  and  vagabonds  of  the  lowest 
and  most  desperate  class  abounded,  and  what  the  labor 
of  the  inhabitants  and  theirfriends  saved  was,  but  in  too 
many  cases  plundered  and  carried  off.  We  never  saw 
so  many  drunken  men  congregated  together  on  a scene 
of  danger. 

In  the  two  fires,  at  the  least,  3.000  houses  have  been 
consumed,  and  20,000  ! ! persons  rendered  houseless. — 
The  prophet  has  been  arrested  as  an  incendiary,  and  is 
to  be  tried. 

The  Mormons  are  distracted  by  another  claimant  to 
the  supremacy  in  their  church.  Wm.  Smith,  brother  of 
Joseph  and  Hyram,  insists  that  he  is  now  Patriarch,  and 
advertises  that  he  is  ready  to  confer  his  blessing  upon  be- 
lievers. 

William’s  wife  died  a few  weeks  since;  after  enduring 
widowership  for  18  days,  he  married  a girl  16  years  of 
age.  He  is  about  35. 

“The  Twelve”  are  opposed  to  William’s  pretensions. 

The  Warsaw  Signal  contains  numerous  statements  of 
violence  in  or  about  Nauvoo. 

Irvine  Hodges  was  murdered  there;  he  said  his  best 
friend  killed  him;  yet  gave  no  name.  The  Signal  thinks 
he  gave  the  name,  but  it  was  suppressed. 

William  Backenstoi,  late  sheriff  of  Hancock,  has  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  holy  city.  Ae  is  accused  ot  being 
the  correspondent  of  the  Warsaw  Signal. 

Maine.  Banks  as  of  the  1st  June,  1345.  Thirty-nine 


banks  are  now  doing  business  in  the  state: 

Aggregate  capital  3,009,000 

Liabilities — Net  circulation,  1,819,976 

Due  to  other  banks,  71,852 

Deposits,  1,232,598 


$3,124,426 


Resources — Specie,  192,273 

Bills  of  banks  out  of  the  stale,  74,159 

Balances  due  from  other  banks,  744,277 


$1,010,809 

The  aggregates  are  in  the  safe  proportion  of  about 


one  to  three. 

Compared  with  June,  1841. 

Circulation,  increased  this  year,  $301,472 

Deposites,  “ “ 202,047 

Specie,  diminished,  “ 31.833 

Balances  from  other  banks  increased,  192,291 

Loans,  “ 316,963 


A supply  of  ice,  no  doubt  will  be  obtained  before 
many  years,  for  our  sea  board,  not  by  freighting  it  as  we 
now  do  from  the  Boston  reservoirs,  in  minute  cargoes  of 
a hundred  tons  or  so,  but  bv  sending  out  a squadron  of 
steamers,  such  as  the  “ Relief  ” and  jtbe  “ Patapsco 
and  towing  into  port  one  of  the  icebergs  that  so  gene- 
rously float  down  to  our  very  latitude  every  year,  and  of 
for  themselves  to  the  enterprising.  The  steamer  Hiber- 
nia, in  her  last  passage  to  Boston,  two  days  frooi  Hali- 
fax, encountered  a dense  fog,  produced"  by  fields  of 
floating  ice,  interspersed  with  icebergs,  some  of  which 
were  four  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  of  course, 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  depth!  The  Hibernia  was  three 
days  and  nights  in  getting  clear  of  the  drift  into  open 
sea  again.  Just  the  fag  end  of  one  section  of  such  a 
float,  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  ice  for  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries  during  ice  cream  season. 

Weather.  Since  the  memorable  year,  1325, 
certainly,  and  probably  for  many  more  years  back, 
we  have  not  had  so  intensely  hot  a spell  of  wea- 
ther as  has  been  experienced  within  the  last  fortnight. — 
The  number  of  instantaneous  deaths,  many  by  “sun 
stroke,’’  and  still  more  by  drinking  cold  water  when  in- 
tensely heated,  reported  in  the  daily  journals,  never  have 
been  equalled  in  number  in  our  cities.  The  coroners  of 
New  York,  for  instance, .held  inquests  oversix  bodies  on 
Wednesday  last,  occasioned  by  the  above  causes.  The 
New  York  Tribune  gives  a list  of  15  deaths  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  that  city,  from  those  causes.  Nearly 
the  same  proportion  occurred  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

Tunnelling  Broadway.  The  project  of  railroading 
Broadway,  iri  New  York,  by  means  of  a tunnel — re- 
vived on  Monday  night  in  the  board  of  aldermen — is  at- 
tracting a great  deal  ot  attention.  Something  must  soon 
be  done  to  relieve  the  immense  pressure  of  travel  in  this 
great  thoroughfare.  [Tribune. 

A similar  project  is  proposed  for  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  ot  Boston.  Pratt  street,  in  Baltimore, 
would  probably  follow. 
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National  cutting  and  carving  of  the  world. 
Though  struck  by  the  prominence  given,  in  the  jour- 
nals brought  by  the  last  steamer,  to  a debate  which 
occupied  the  house  on  the  17th,  19th  and  20th  ult., 
on  the  New  Zealand  question,  we  considered  that 
region  so  remote  from  American  interests,  that  we 
might  safely  postpone  or  omit  reading  what  was 
said  upon  the  subject.  The  invaluable  European 
correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  how- 
ever, recalled  our  attention  to  the  debate,  as  “a 
most  instructive  and  impressive  exposition  of  Bri- 
tish law  and  practice,  and  vindication  of  the.  Ame- 
rican, in  regard  to  the  Aborigines  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  “It  is  rare  to  find  a speech  so  able  in 
every  particular  as  that  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  who  open- 
ed the  question,  and  may  be  said  to  have  swept  the 
the  whole.  What  I would  have  you  remark,  in 
connection  with  the  French  pretensions  in  Oceania 
— is  the  following  passage  of  the  speech: 

“Considerations  of  the  greatest  moment  do.  in- 
deed give  great  political  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  New  Zealand.  Our  trade  with  the  Pacific 
is  daily  increasing  in  extent.  Our  relations  with 
other  powers  in  that  ocean  are  getting  to  be  very 
delicate.  France  has  possession  of  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands and  the  Marquesas.  The  United  States  have 
virtual  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
American  coast  of  this  great  ocean  presents  the  im- 
portant dominion  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  with  the 
possible,  the  very  probable,  communication  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  our  valuable  territory 
of  the  Oregon.  On  the  Asiatic  side  you  have  the 
far  greater  commerce  of  China,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A British  co- 
lony in  New  Zealand  would  be  the  natural  master 
of  this  ocean,  the  irresistible  arbiter  of  all  its  com- 
plicated relations  and  important  interests.  Its  po- 
sition would  command  the  Pacific;  its  numerous  har- 
bors would  supply  shelter,  its  vast  forests  materials, 
for  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  You  might 
make  it  in  truth  the  Britain  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere: there  you  might  concentrate  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific;  and  from  that  new  seat  of  your  dominion 
you  might  give  laws  and  manners  to  a new  world, 
upholding  subject  races,  and  imposing  your  will  on 
the  strong.  [Cheers.]1’ 

While  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  our  union  are  in- 
cessantly accused  and  reviled  in  the  British  jour- 
nals for  extending  their  settlements,  Mr.  Buller 
said: 

“It  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  the  existence  of 
such  a population  on  portions  of  the  soil  of  a vast 
country  ought  to  exclude  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
turning  the  unoccuiped  soil  to  account.  God  gave 
the  earth  to  man  to  use — not  to  particular  races,  to 
prevent  all  other  men  from  using.  [Hear  ] He 
planted  the  principle  of  increase  in  us;  he  limited 
our  existence  to  no  particular  soil  or  climate,  but 
gave  us  the  power  of  ranging  over  the  wide  earth. 
I apply  to  the  savage  no  principle  which  I should 
not  apply  to  the  most  civilized  people  of  the  world. 
If  by  any  unimaginable  calamity  the  population  of 
France,  for  instance,  were  reduced  from  the  35, 
000,000,  which  it  now  maintains,  to  200,000,  which 
is  about  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  New 
Zealand,  and  if  these  200,000  were  almost  limited 
to  Britanny  and  Normandy,  and  cultivated,  as  the 
New  Zealanders  do,  no  more  than  one  acre  in  a 
thousand,  do  you  think  we  should  allow  this  hand- 
ful of  men  to  devote  that  fine  country  to  perpetual 
barrenness?  [Cheers.)” 

The  American  occupants  of  Texas,  Oregon,  Ca- 
lifornia, are  stigmatized  as  marauders,  spoilers,  bri- 
gands; yet  Mr.  Buller  was  heard  with  universal  ap- 
probation, in  the  house  of  commons,  in  these  senti- 
ments: 

“Our  settlers,  on  leaving  England  to  live  in  a 
country  in  which  no  law  prevailed,  had  formed  an 
engagement  to  live  under  a voluntarily  constituted 
authority  of  their  own  selection  from  amqng  them- 
selves. Undoubtedly  it  was  unseemly  to  publish 
this  in  England,  but,  when  the  settlers  got  out  to 
New  Zealand,  1 know  nothing  more  natural  and  ne- 
cessary, nothing  more  innocent,  in  the  way  of  fic- 
tion, than  their  combining  thus  to  supply  the  want 
of  regular  government,  by  enforcing  English  law 
under  the  nominal  authority  of  Epuni  and  Warepo- 
ri.  The  house  must  allow  me  to  assume  that  it 
Sir  21— Vol.  18. 


goes  with  me  in  my  general  views  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  colonization;  that  it  sympathizes  with  what 
1 must  make  bold  to  regard  as  the  general  feeling  of 
every  intelligent  person  in  this  country  out  of  the 
colonial  office — with  what  repeated  petitions  show 
to  be  the  strong  and  deliberate  opinion  of  your  most 
eminent  merchants,  that  it  is  a great  benefit  to  this 
country  to  extend  the  employment  of  our  shipping 
and  our  seamen — to  secure  new  sources  of  supply 
for  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and  open 
markets  independent  of  the  policy  of  other  nations; 
to  provide  the  destitute  with  a home  where  honest 
labor  may  ensure  a subsistence,  to  augment  the  influ- 
ence of  the  British  name,  and  to  spread  over  the 
farthest  ends  ot  the  earth  our  language,  our  arts, 
and  our  institutions.  [Cheers.]  I have  been  read- 
ing lately  a book  by  Mr.  Jerningham  Wakefield, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Cook’s  Straits,  giving  a 
plain,  unpretending,  and  therefore  all  the  more  in- 
teresting, narrative  of  the  first  events  of  these  set- 
tlements. I know  nothing  more  affecting  than  the 
accounts  which  he  gives  of  the  improvements  which 
he  saw,  whenever,  after  an  absence  of  a few  months, 
he  visited  Wellington,  or  New  Plymouth,  or  Nelson. 
Incidents  of  the  pettiest  character,  and  every-day 
familiarity  in  our  lives,  are  the  great  epochs  in  his 
chronicle  of  a new  society.  Now  he  describes  to 
you  the  landing  of  a body  of  emigrants,  their  first 
rude  shifts,  their  cheerful  and  unselfish  community 
in  labor:  then  he  describes  the  same  spot  with  log 
houses  and  incipient  gardens;  and  t hen  with  pride 
he  contemplates  brick  dwellings,  gardens,  and  the 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  harvests  of  England. 
Every  step  in  the  progress  is  duly  chronicled.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  by  collecting  these 
images  together,  to  raise  in  your  minds  that  impres- 
sion which  the  book,  without  laboring  to  do  so, 
creates  by  these  incidental  touches.  It  is  an  im- 
pression of  great  industry,  great  comfort;  above  all, 
of  rapid,  steady,  secure  progress.  You  feel  that 
here  at  least  all  the  first  discomforts  and  perils  of  a 
colony  are  got  over.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
external  hostility.  The  savages  are  turned  into  la- 
borers and  domestic  servants,  attached  to  the  va 
rious  families  of  the  colonists,  accustoming  them- 
selves to  European  habits  and  European  comforts. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  colony  will  very  soon  be 
independent  of  external  supplies  of  food;  nay,  that 
before  long  it  will  be  able  to  purchase  luxuries  by 
exports  of  food,  and  wool,  and  oil,  and  flax,  and 
timber.  All  that  these  people  needed  or  asked  was 
to  continue  unmolested  in  their  honest  toil.  I think 
a wise  ruler  could  have  had  no  mixture  of  feeling  in 
contemplating  such  a scene.  He  must  have  seen 
with  pleasure  the  destitute  enabled  by  honest  in- 
dustry to  raise  the  food  which  he  wanted,  and  the 
untouched  forest  made  subservient  to  the  good  of 
man.  He  would  have  said, ‘Go  on,  and  God’s  bles- 
sing on  your  labors,  and  count  on  me  for  being  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  and  encourage  you,  and 
turn  out  of  your  path  any  harm  that  evil  mischance 
may  bring  across  it.’  ” 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science  have  recently  been 
held  at  Cambridge.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Eyeiett, 
the  American  Minister,  was  present,  and  made  one 
of  his  happiest  speeches.  The  meetings  next  year 
will  be  held  at  Southampton,  in  September. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  called  a public  mee- 
ting, to  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  originating  a subscription, 
among  merchants,  bankers,  and  others,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Quebec  sufferers. 

The  chairman  of  Selection  of  Railway  Commit- 
tees, notified  Smith  O'Brien  and  John  O’Connell, 
that  they  would  be  required  to  attend  the  Railway 
Committee’s  meetings  after  the  14th  inst.  These 
gentlemen  replied,  that  as  no  parliamentary  power 
could  compel  Irish  members  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  places  in  Parliament  they  should  abso- 
lutely decline  attending  the  railway  committee. 

Sugar  Duties. — The  British  government  have  deci- 
ded that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  Sugar  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  that  from  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela. 

An  appeal  from  Quebec,  which  went  out  hy  the 
Cambria,  asking  aid  from  England,  for  the  relief  of 
persons  who  lost  their  property  by  the  recent  fire, 
ha?  been  promptly  and  liberally  responded  to  in  Lou- 


don, where  a very  large  amount  was  immediately 
subscribed.  J 

Some  cattle-feeders  in  England  have  begun  to  use 
molasses  for  fattening  their  stock. 

•Anti-  Corn  Law  League. — After  an  interval  of  seve- 
ral weeks,  the  Anti-corn-law  League  re-assembled 
on  the  18th  ult.,  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The 
house  was  crowded.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  took  the  chair, 
and  went  through  the  financial  statements  of  the  Ba- 
z?ar,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Bazaar  had 
realised  .£25,046,  and  that  there  still  remained  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  a sufficiency  to  furnish  an- 
other Bazaar  of  great  utility  and  variety.  Lanca- 
shire, it  appeared,  had  contributed  the  largest  sum, 
viz:,  £6,816,  and  Yorkshire  the  next,  amounting  to 
£3,891.  League  Fund  from  the  commencementof  the 
£100,000,  in  1844  independent  of  the  past  £50,000: 
December  31,  1644. — Amount  re-  £ s d 

ceived  to  this  date,  as  per  adver- 
tised statement,  86,009  7 2 

January  17,  1845. — Receipts  to  this 

date  as  per  Ledger,.  5,632  5 2 

Bazaar  receipts  as  per  statement,  25,046  0 11 

Total,  116,687  13~4 

Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  spoke  with  confidence 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  the 
League  was  embarked,  and  said  that  all  things  con- 
curred both  in  and  out  of  parliament  to  show  that  it 
was  only  a question  of  time. 

The  European  Times  in  a summary  of  Parliamen- 
tary doings,  says: 

“The  New  Zealand  debate  has  terminated  in  a 
majority  for  the  Government;  but,  as  a great  general 
is  said  once  to  have  remarked,  ‘Another  such  victory 
and  1 am  undone.’  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  his  col- 
league, Lord  Stanley,  virtually  overboard.  It  is  true, 
he  defended  his  actions,  but  he  censured,  by  impli- 
cation, his  policy;  and  although  the  Government 
triumphed  by  a little  more  than  half  a hundred  votes, 
even  that  number  could  only  be  mustered  by  pro- 
mises of  amendment  for  the  future.  The  debate 
was  a practical  vindication  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company;  it  showed  how  they  had  been  injured,  and 
the  prospects  of  a once  promising  colony  blighted, 
through  the  obstinacy  and  word-catching  of  a man 
who  has  all  the  pretensions,  but  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics, of  a statesman. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish 
Collegiate  bill  will  prove  a failure  in  the  working. 
The  Irish  members,  headed  by  O’Connell,  who  have 
come  over  to  Parliament  in  connexion  with  the  mea- 
sure, have  not  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Govern- 
ment to  accede  to  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic Bishops.  On  Monday,  when  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill,  Mr.-  O’Connell  read  a 
strong  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr. 
McHale,  condemnatory  of  the  bill.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  concessions,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Irish  Ecclesiast.es.  The  bone  of  conten- 
tion is  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  Mr. 
O’Connell  requires  the  presence  of  the  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  and  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  new 
colleges,  so  that  the  religious  equality  of  all  may  be 
unexceptionable.  This  seems  fair  enough,  but  the 
Government  sets  out  with  the  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  education  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  to  this  view  they  still  adhere.  They  are 
willing  to  allow  the  different  religious  communions 
to  establish  the  professorships  of  their  own  creeds; 
but,  as  the  Protestants  are  the  most  wealthy,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  poorest  people,  O’Connell  con- 
tends that  the  proposed  arrangement  will  not  put  the 
pupils  of  the  latter,  who  will  form  the  majority  in 
the  new  colleges,  on  a fair  footing  with  the  former. 
There  may  possibly,  he  says,  by  private  endowment, 
be  six  Protestant  clergymen,  and  only  one  Catholic. 
The  measure  is  thus  opposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  ultra-Protestant9,  headed  by  Sir  Robert 
lnglis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ultra-Catholics, 
led  by  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  tail,  on  the  other. 

“Lord  John  Russell,  seeing  that  the  measure  will 
not  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  an  ‘olive  branch,’  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn on  the  third  reading.  But  the  bill,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  pass — another  painful  record  of  the 
futility  of  attempting,  by  acts  of  Parliament,  to  har- 
monise a people  who  are  distractad  by  the  differences 
of  race  and  religion — whose  organization  is,  as  the 
phrase  ^oes,  ‘wide  as  the  poles  asunder  ’ ” 
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Ireland. — Deadly  -Affray  at  Billinghassin,  seven 
miles  from  Cork.  The  annual  fair  at  this  village, 
took  place  on  the  30th  June,  and  was  attended  of 
course,  by  a small  body  of  armed  policemen,  to  keep 
order.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  a quarrel  and  a fight 
began  between  two  individuals,  in  which  others  soon 
engaged.  The  police  interfered  and  arrested  one  of 
the  ringleaders.  As  they  were  leading  him  away, 
they  perceived  symptoms  among  the  crowd  to  rescue 
the  prisoner,  and  heard  the  cry  in  Irish — “Don’t  let 
him  with  them  !”  They,  therefore,  retired  to  a low 
slated  house  which  was  nearby.  The  mob  imme- 
diately followed,  and  -began  to  throw  stones.  The 
police  then  fired  on  their  assailants.  This  exaspe- 
rated them  the  more;  and  they  began  to  break  in  the 
roof.  This  produced  a fresh  volley  from  the  police, 
and  with  deadly  aim.  After  firing  on  the  mob  seve- 
ral times,  with’ fatal  effect,  the  people  fled,  and  the 
police  retired  to  their  barrracks.  Six  persons  were 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded — some  mortally;  the 
country  around  was  in  a high  state  of  excitement, 
and  a considerable  body  of  the  police  were  under 
arms  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Scotland.— The  London  Times  sent  a “commis- 
sioner” to  Scotland  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
tenantry,  and  his  letters,  giving  a true  picture  of 
their  deplorable  condition,  have  been  the  means  of 
inducing  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  make  personal 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  on  his  very 
extensive  estates. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  National  states  that  M.  Guizot  had  had 
a new  attack  of  illness,  which  caused  alarm  to  bis 
friends. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  by  137  to  132, 
that  every  appointment  to  the  Legion  of  Honor 
should  be  inserted  in  future  in  the  Moniteur.  This 
the  Opposition  papers  contend  was  a complete  defeat 
of  the  Ministers. 

Rail  Roads. — The  Journal  ties  Debats  regards  the 
almost  unanimous  vole  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  demand  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
for  a supply  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  of 
the  29th  of  May,  not  merely  as  a triumph  for  the 
Ministry,  but  as  an  expresaion  of  patriotic  feeling  in 
which  the  entire  Chamber  joined  without  distinction 
of  opinion. 

“At  length,”  says  the  ‘Journal  des  Debats, ’ “the 
fate  of  the  Northern  Railroad  bill  is  decided  by  the 
assent  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a majority  of 
103  to  5.  This  important  line,  which  gave  rise  to 
such  numerous  debates,  of  which  the  execution  was 
proposed  in  the  year  1837,  and  which  has  been  the 
cause  every  year  since  of  endless  debates — this  line, 
so  frequently  adjourned,  is  at  length  definitely  voted 
almost  unanimously  by  the  two  chambers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  speedily  adjudicated.” 

The  ‘Courier  Frangais’  states,  that  the  town  of 
Aix  will  be  the  principal  point  of  departure  for  the 
railroad  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 

The  Tahiti  affair,  has  been  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  occupation  of  that  island,  and  of 
the  Marquesas— observed  some  Deputies — had  al- 
ready cost  the  Government  more  than  three  millions 
of  francs;  it  was  a derogation  irom  the  dignity  of 
the  King  of  France  to  send  a royal  epistle  to  the 
lady  Pomare.  When  a speaker  styled  her  that  wo- 
man, the  Conservatives  cried  the  Queen,  her  Majesty! 
The  Ministers  defended  the  fitness  and  wisdom  of 
the  autograph  letter,  and  concluded  with  this  decla- 
ration: “The  Government  will  cause  the  Protecto- 
rate at  Tahiti  to  be  duly  established;  and  be  assured 
that  it  will  be  subject  to  no  foreign  influence;  that  it 
will  be  exclusively  French,  and  that  the  power  of 
France  will  reign  alone  in  the  islands  of  Oceania.” 
The  British  Cabinet  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  al- 
low the  miserable  business  at  Tahiti  to  be  carried  to 
any  extremity  or  assume  any  form. 

Education. — In  the  diseussion  of  the  University 
budget,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had  a se- 
vere trial  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  his  pa- 
tronage. It  was  described  as  an  enormity  that  he 
allotted  bursarships  (free  instruction,  &c.)  in  the 
colleges  to  sons  of  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace, 
judges,  and  even  in  two  cases,  to  the  relatives  of 
Deputies;  besides,  he  had  particularly  favored  those 
provinces  which  sent  Conservatives  to  the  Chamber. 
Let  me  translate  a smart  scene  on  the  25th  instant. 
Mr.  Glais-Bizoin  said:  “If,  in  Alsace,  French  is  not 
spoken,  and  therefore  primary  schools  should  be 
multiplied,  the  same  reason  exists  for  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Finistere  and  Morbihan,  where  there  is  but 
a different  jargon.”  Mr.  Salvandy-,  the  Minister, 
said:  “A  few  days  ago,  I sent  1,500  f.  to  the  principal 
township  of  the  honorable  member’s  district.  Mr. 
G.  Bizoin:  “I  must  inform  the  Chamber  that  the 
district  has  been  honored  with  a new  Sub-Prefect, 
with  whom  the  Minister  is  particularly  acquainted. 
[Loud  laughter.]  The  authorities  of  the  chief  town 
petitioned  for  aid  to  their  school  and  child’s  asylum. 


I petitioned,  too,  and  was  informed  in  the  bureau  of 
the  Minister  that  nothing  could  be  granted.  I sent 
the  reply  to  our  mayor,  credulously.  But  he  quickly 
wrote  me,  ‘Our  Sub-Prefect  applied  to  the  Minister, 
his  relation,  and  we  have  got  what  we  asked.’  ” [Re- 
newed laughter.]  The  minister  stammered  out  a 
sort  of  denial,  but  the  Deputy  offered  to  lay  the  ori- 
ginal proof  on  the  desk  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  asylums,  in  which  infant  children  are  re- 
ceived end  taught  from  morning  until  evening, 
while  the  poor  parents  work  in  their  callings,  are 
nearly  fifteen  hundred,  with  ninety-six  thousand 
asylums  altogether,  to  accommodate  a million.  1 
have  entered  several,  and  found  them  highly  edify- 
ing in  every  respect.  As  to  the  public  schools, 
7,500  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  belong  to 
religious  congregations;  there  are  fifty-two  thousand 
lay  teachers.  A distinguished  Deputy  proposed  to 
fix  eight  hundred  francs  per  annum  as  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools;  of  the 
whole  number  (thirty-three  thousand)  twenty-three 
or  twenty-five  thousand  receive  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  francs  per  annum;  fifteen  thou- 
sand less  than  four  hundred;  and  in  particular  de- 
partments their  income  falls  below  three  hundred — 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred  and 
seventy.  For  the  most  part  they  are  well-educated 
persons,  but  their  poverty  breaks  their  spirit  and 
deprives  them  of  consideration  with  parents  and  pu- 
pils. They  become  disaffected  to  the  Government 
by  which  they  are  starved. 

The  Opposition  accuse  the  Government  of  a de- 
sign to  increase  Ministerial  patronage,  in  the  new 
ordinance  which  enlarges  the  field  of  choice  for  the 
French  consulates;  but  the  provision  shows  how  spe- 
cial an  attention  is  still,  on  all  hand?,  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  training  and  direct  capacity  and  gene- 
ral fitness  of  the  eligible  candidates.  In  1841  nearly 
two  millions  of  francs  were  appropriated  by  the 
Chambers  to  the  construction  of  a Normal  School- 
house.  It  will  be  ready  next  year,  and  accommo- 
date tile  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  whom  the 
Government  intends  for  it.  A hundred  thousand 
francs  have  just  been  voted  for  the  scientific  collec- 
tions proper  for  the  institution. 

FRENCH  AFRICA. 

Algiers. — Recent  accounts  from  Algiers  have 
given  much  uneasiness  to  the  French  Government. 
The  expedition  of  Marsha)  Bugeatul  to  the  western 
part  of  the  colony  has  produced  no  good  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  favorable  accounts  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Marshal’s  published  despatches.  It  is 
said,  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of 
troops  in  the  colony,  the  Government  will  be  obliged 
to  increase  them  immediately. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  received  despatches 
from  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  dated  Al- 
giers, 19th  instant,  and  enclosing  reports  from  seve- 
ral of  his  officers  in  command  of  divisions.  They 
all  speak  of  the  success  of  the  French  arms  in  pro- 
curing submissions  from  the  hostile  Arabs;  but  the 
only  event  of  any  importance  mentioned  is  the  de- 
feat of  the  Scheriff  Bou-Maza  by  the  Kalifa  of  the 
Choing,  Ben-Abd-Allah-Sidi-el-Aribi.  The  loss  of 
the  Scheriff'  is  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to 
four  hundred'  and  forty  men.  As  this  victory  was 
obtained  by  Arabs  over  Arabs,  the  Marshal  attaches 
much  importance  to  it,  as  indicative  of  the  zeai  and 
fidelity  of  the  native  authorities  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  has  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  it  is  supposed,  will  oblige  him  to  return  to 
France. 

The  Toulonnais  states,  that  the  column  of  General 
Marey,  occupied  in  destroying  the  crops  of  the  un- 
fortunate Kabyles,  was  resisted,  and  although  said 
to  be  successful  in  the  mission,  experienced,  in  an 
attack  from  them,  severe  loss.  Capt.  Pro),  of  the 
Spahis,  and  a number  of  soldiers,  were  killed;  two 
officers  and  several  soldiers  wounded. 

Several  carriages  laden  with  furniture,  have  re- 
cently left  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Menus-Plaisirs,  for 
Versailles  and  Tranon,  where  great  preparations  are 
going  forward,  says  one  of  the  journals,  in  the  hope 
of  a visit  from  the  Queen  of  England. 

SPAIN. 

The  Carlists  had  confidently  expected  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  act  of  abdication  of  Don  Carlos 
and  the  manifesto  of  his  son,  would  have  been  most 
favorably  received  by  the  Spahish  nation  and  the 
Spanish  people.  But  precisely  the  reverse  has  been 
the  case.  Both  the,  government  and  the  people  seem 
determined  that  on  no  consideration  whatever,  shall 
the  young  Queen  marry  the  son  of  Don  Carlos. — 
Immediately  on  the  abdication  becoming  known  in 
Madrid,  several  councils  of  ministers  were  held, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a counter  manifesto; 
but  this  was  abandoned  in  compliance  as  is  said, 
with  the  earnest  wishes  of  Christina.  Since  then, 
however,  the  violent,  lint-headed,  and  blustering  I 


Narvarez  has  issued  an  order  to  the  army,  in  which 
he  declares,  in  the  rUbst  decided  and  explicit  terms, 
against  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos’  son  to  the 
Queen’s  hand.  The  rough  soldier  bluntly  calls  Don 
Carlos  himself  a “rebel.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Christina  is  anxious  lo 
bring  about  a wedding  between  her  nephew  (Don 
Carlos’s  son)  and  her  daughter,  and  notwithstanding 
the  violent  demonstration  made  against  it  by  the 
press — by  a section  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  met  privately  to  discuss  the  matler — and  last, 
and  above  all  by  the  cabinet,  she  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  lo  effect  it. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  publishes  a despatch,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Cabrera  the  famous  Carlist 
General  by  the  French  authorities.  He  was  taken 
on  board  a fishing  smack  near  Leocate. 

Literature. — Spain  reckons  from  110  to  120  living 
authors;  83  new  dramas  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  1844,  most  of  them  original;  29  new 
play-writers  have  made  their  debut  within  these 
twelve  months! 

SWEDEN. 

The  laws  lately  passed  are  very  unpalatable  to  the 
aristocracy.  Not  only  do  they  extend  the  political 
privileges  of  the  people,  but  one  of  them  provides 
that  family  successions  shall  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children,  and  not  go,  a3  heretofore, 
almost  exclusively  to  the  eldest  son.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  there  will  be 
no  aristocracy,  for  it  is  the  law  of  primogeniture 
alone  that  keeps  up  the  aristocracy. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  contains  an  account  of 
the  Russian  Count  Apraxic,  his  wife  and  children, 
being  burned  in  vengeance  by  their  infuriated  serfs. 
He  treated  his  murderers,  it  is  said,  with  unheard  of 
cruelly,  and  the  terrible  retaliation  is  therefore  the 
less  surprising. 

Railways. — A letter  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that, 
one  reason  of  the  haste  of  the  Czar  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  great  railway  for  connecting  the  two 
capitals  of  his  empire,  is  to  celebrate  the  seventh 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Moscow. — 
This  capital  was  founded  in  the  year  1147,  and  in 
1847  its  seventh  century  will  have  been  completed. 
The  emperor  wishes  the  iron  railway  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  be  finished  by  that  time, 
though  there  arc  great  difficulties  attending  its  con- 
struction, and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  Walaui  chain  of  mountains  between  Moscow 
and  Twer.  It  is  calculated,  too,  that  besides  the 
canals  which  the  railway  will  have  to  cross,  there 
are  six  large,  and  twenty-four  smaller  rivers,  over 
which  bridges  must  be  built.  Further  difficulties 
will  be  caused  by  the  morasses  between  the  rivers 
Mista  and  Wolga.  The  whole  length  of  the  rail- 
way will  be  400  (English)  miles.  The  emperor  has 
issued  orders  for  new  hands  to  be  employed  on  the 
road,  and  has  intimated  Ins  desire  for  its  speedy 
completion. 

The  railway  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
is  advancing  rapidly,  and  some  portion  of  it  can  be 
brought  into  use  in  about  three  months,  it  is  a gi- 
gantic scheme,  and  has  been  pushed  on  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

THE  EAST. 

Ruins  of  Nineveh. — “The  discoveries  in  architec- 
ture and  statuary  made  at  Nineveh,  by  M.  Botta,” 
says  the  Moniteur  Parisien,  “must  be  of  considera- 
ble value,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens  which 
have  arrived  at  Paris.  The  inscriptions  are  perfectly 
legible,  but  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  decipher- 
ing. The  king,  after  having  examined  these  curiosi- 
ties with  great  interest,  has  decided  that  a vessel  be- 
longing to  the  Government  shall  be  sent  to  Bassora 
to  transport  the  whole  collection  to  Paris.” 

AFRICA. 

It  is  stated  in  a letter  recently  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  a new 
race  of  people  have  been  discovered  near  the  mis- 
sion established  by  the  American  Board  at  the  Ga- 
boon, who  are  described  as  being  far  superior  to  any 
upon  the  coast,  and  whose  language  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  in  all  the 
world;  who  have  among  them  a tradition  that  some 
two  centuries  ago  a stranger  came  to  their  country 
and  instructed  them  in  civilization  and  their  duties; 
who  are  acquainted  wilh  the  facts  and  truths  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  who  are  remarkably  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  further  knowledge.  They  are 
at  present  removing  from  the  interior  towardssthe 
coast,  and  the  missionaries  cherish  the  hope  that 
through  their  agency  civilization  and  Christianity 
may  be  widely  diffused. 

Slave  Trade. — The  United  Service  Gazette  states 
that  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of 
the  Wasp  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  give  no  quarter  to  slaver3  offering  ther’.ight- 
esl  resistance. 
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Liberia — Finances . — It  appeal's  from  the  Mes- 
sage of  Gov.  Roberts  to  the  Legislature  of  Liberia, 
Jan.  6,  1845.  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  previous  year  has  been 
$6,175  Of  this  amount,  $6,383  had  been  derived 
from  duties  on  imports;  implying,  at  five  per  cent 
importations  to  the  amount  of  $127,660.  The  dis- 
bursements had  been  $6,947.  Balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, $1,947.  Outstanding  claims  against  the  Com- 
monwealth, $1,027.  Balance  in  favor  of  the  trea- 
sury, after  paying  all  debts  $201.  Of  the  disburse- 
ments, $2,940  was  for  public  buildings,  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  government. 
This  of  course,  completes  the  payment  for  State 
house  at  Monrovia,  which  has  cost  $4,500. 

As  the  Governor  and  Secretary  had  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  management  of  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  Colonization  Society,  that  Society 
has  hitherto  paid  their  salaries.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  statement,  that  the  Commonwealth  having 
no  more  State  Houses  to  build,  is  able  to  pay  them 
henceforth.  In  other  words  its  revenue  is  sufficient 
to  meet  all  its  current  expenses. — Boston  Traveller. 
MALGROVE  ISLANDS. 

The  “Polynesian”  of  the  8th  of  February  men- 
tions the  arrival  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the 
French  whaling  ship  Angeline,  last  from  the  Mal- 
grove  Islands.  While  there,  the  second  mate,  doc- 
tor, and  ten  men  went  ashore  but  did  not  return. 
The  ship  lay  off  the  island  for  eight  days,  during 
which  time  the  natives  tried  to  induce  others  to  go 
ashore.  Doubtless  they  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
or  subjected  to  slavery  worse  than  death. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Tahiti.  Translation  of  a letter  from  Queen  Po- 
mare  to  Governor  Bruat,  dated  encampment  on  the 
Island  of  Raiatea,  Oct  12,  1844. 

“To  Commodore  Bruat,  &c.  &c. 

I have  been  informed  that  the  king  of  the  French 
and  his  wise  counsellors  have  disapproved  of  the 
proceedings  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  in  seizing  my  go 
vernment,  my  house  and  my  land,  because  my  per- 
sonal flagdid  not  please  him. 

The  great  king  of  the  French  and  his  wise  coun- 
sellors have  all  said  that  Du  Petit  Thouars  acted 
without  being  commanded,  and  with  injustice,  and 
without  wisdom,  and  they  have  commanded  you  to 
restore  my  government  to  me. 

I thought,  and  wise  men  also  thought,  that  you 
would  regard  the  commands  of  your  master,  the 
king,  and  restore  quietly  to  me  my  flag,  my  house, 
and  my  land. 

But  you  have  not  done  so;  you  are  still  obstinate 
in  building  barracks  and  erecting  forts  upon  my 
land  and  my  people’s  land;  and  you  interfere  with 
my  people  in  appointing  judges  and  other  officers, 
which  you  have  no  right  to  do. 

1 write  this  word  to  you  that  you  may  know  I 
throw  all  the  evils  of  those  things  upon  you;  and  to 
make  known  to  you,  that  until  you  restore  to  me  my 
flsg,  my  land,  and  my  property,  and  rehoist  the  pro- 
per flag,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  your  king,  I 
can  place  no  confidence  in  what  you  say,  or  even 
listen  to  you. 

And  now  may  you  be  kept  and  saved  by  the  true 
God.”  J 


(Signed)  PO.VIARE. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Ganesvoort  Melville,  secretary  of  the  legation  of 
the  Uni  led  States  near  her  Britannic  majesty,  in  the 
place  of  Francis  R.  Rives,  resigned. 

William  Nelson,  consul  for  the  port  of  Panama, 
in  the  place  of  Jeremiah  A.  Townsend,  recallEd. 

George  H.  Goundie,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  consul 
for  the  city  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  place  of 
Seth  T.  Otis,  recalled. 

Joseph  Cowdin,  of  New  York,  as  consul  for  the 
port  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  Thos. 
McGuire,  recalled.  * 

Thomas  \\  . Gilpin,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  consul  for 
the  port  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  James 
Shaw,  recalled. 

Ramon  L.  Sanchez,  of  Florida,  as  consul  for  the 
port  of  Carthagena,  in  New  Grenada,  in  the  place  of 
Samuel  H.  Kricass,  resigned. 

Aenjamin  Sherman,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Ionia,  Michigan,  vice  Ira  Porter,  whose  commission 
will  expire  August  6, 1845. 

Joseph  B.  Browne,  as  Marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida,  the  office  having 
been  vacated  by  his  resignation. 

George  Centre,  collector  of  the  customs  at  St. 
Augustine.  Florida,  vice  Augustus  W.  Walker,  re- 
moved. 


Thomas  B.  Abrams,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Mayaguez,  in  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  place  of  Gurdon  Brad- 
ley, recalled. 

Charles  Ward,  of  Maine,  as  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  in  the  place  of  R.  P.  Wa- 
ters recalled. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Complimentary.  Col.  Todd  the  American  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  deservedly  popular  in  the  Russian 
capital,  has  been  appointed  a member  o(  the  Impe- 
rial Agricultural  Society — an  honor  never  before 
conferred  upon  a foreigner. 

Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  state  of  Texas,  and  Texan 
charge  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  arrived  in  New 
York  by  the  Great  Western. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  5th  instant,  are 
received,  giving  details  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
congress  to  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  the  house  proposed,  the  following: 

“ Resolved  by  the  house  of  represenlalalives , That  the 
course  of  the  executive  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
annexation,  has  been  unpatriotic  and  unwise,  at- 
tempting to  thwart  the  people  in  their  well  known' 
wish,  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  great  political 
family  of  the  United  States,  and  throw  them  afloat 
again  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  a separate  existence, 
to  be  the  sport  of  a policy  hostile  to  liberty  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  that  he  may  not  be  enabled  to 
throw  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  great  mea- 
sure, and  ultimately  effect  its  defeat,  we  recommend 
to  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  estab- 
lish a government  ad  interim,  until  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  go  into  effect,  as  being 
the  most  certain,  effectual,  and  economical  mode  of 
securing  our  annexation  to  the  U.  States.” 

After  reading  of  the  resolution,  a motion  was 
made  to  adjourn  sine  die.  The  Speaker  decided  that 
the  house  could  not  adjourn  until  the  resolution  was 
disposed  of.  The  decision  of  the  chair  was  appeal- 
ed from,  and  the  appeal  wa3  sustained  by  a vote  of 
23  to  14. 

The  funeral  solemnities  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  General  Jackson,  were  celebrated  at  Galveston, 
on  the  4th,  and  were  such  as  showed  a high  degree 
of  respect  for  his  character  and  services. 

As  yet  we  have  no  intelligence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  at  Austin,  that  body  commencing 
its  session  on  the  4th,  and  it  taking  some  six  or  seven 
days  for  news  to  reach  Galveston. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  contains  President  Jones’ 
veto  of  the  bill  reinstating  Commodore  Moore  to  his 
rank  in  the  navy.  It  is  a wordy  document,  so  long 
that  we  have  no  room  for  it. 

A new  steamboat,  called  the  Kate  Ward,  was 
launched  at  Matagorda  a few  days  since.  She  is  110 
feet  keel  and  24  feet  beam,  and  is  calculated  to  car- 
ry 600  bales  of  cotton  in  3 feet  water.  She  is  to  run 
on  the  Colorado,  and  during  the  coming  season  will 
probably  reach  as  high  a point  a3  La  Grange. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  The  New  York  Sun 
says  that  rumors  of  war  with  Mexico  have  reached 
that  city,  and  that  the  Mexican  congress  have  autho- 
rised hostile  measures  against  the  United  States. — 
The  rumor  is  at  least  premature,  though  our  last  ad- 
vices from  Mexico  indicate  such  an  event  as  being 
highly  probable. 

The  latest  hints  we  have  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  from  New  York,  rather  favor  Lhe 
hope  that  peace  may  yet  be  reserved.*  This  it  is 
likely  may  be  aided  by  the  arrival  ol  the  Texan  secre- 
tary of  stale,  Alubel  Smith,  who  it  will  be  remem- 
bered was,  by  the  late  articles  from  Texas,  made  the 
scape-goat  of  the  Texan  overtures  to  Mexico,  for 
which  President  Jones  is  so  much  censured,  and  who 
hurried  off  so  rapidly  to  Europe  at  the  same  moment 
that  Captain  Elliott, “the  man  with  the  white  hat” 
started  from  Galveston  for  the  cily  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Secretary  Smith,  no  doubt  found,  that  neither  Eng- 
land nor  France  were  at  all  disposed  to  risk  a war 
with  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  though 
they  both  spirited  that  government  on  to  the  very 
verge,  if  not  beyond  the  verge  of  hostilities  in  re- 
sistance of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 

Finding  that  tack  was  unavailing,  Capt.  Elliott 
quits  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
shortest  cut,  and  is  off  for  England  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Mr.  Secretary  Smith  is  on  his  way  from  his 
hasty  embassy  to  Europe,  “homeward  bound,” — 
and  they  probably  intersected  each  other  at  N.  York, 
where  Mr.  Smith  arrived  on  Monday  in  the  Great 
Western. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  relation 
to  his  mission,  says: 

“We  learn  that  he  has  accomplished  the  objects 
of  hi--  mission,  which  consisted  neither  in  obtaining 


a loan  nor  in  selling  his  country  to  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, or  Dutch,  nor  in.  procuring  its  independence  in- 
stead of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Texas 
has  now  no  diplomatic  representative  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Dangerfield,  who  we  believe  has  some  time 
since  received  an  order  of  recall.  A principal  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Smith’s  mission,  as  we  understand  it,  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  closing  the  relations  of  Texas 
with  European  powers  in  a respectful  and  becoming 
manner.  Those  relations  had  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  and  the  government  of  England 
and  France  especially  had  manifested  a cordial  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  of  the  young  republic.  That  they 
wished  her  to  remain  independent  rather  than  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  is  beyond  a doubt;  but 
this  is  to  be  said  to  their  credit,  that,  in  any  negotia- 
tions they  may  have  had  with  Texas  for  this  object, 
they  have  never,  either  of  them,  proposed  to  reserve 
any  peculiar  advantages  themselves  beyond  what 
should  be  enjoyed  by  other  nations.  This  further 
should  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  now,  when  they 
see  that  annexation  is  the  will  of  the  Texan  people, 
fairly  expressed,  they  abandon  all  further  attempt  at 
interference.  And  this,  still  further,  may  be  relied 
on,  that  they  have  and  will  exert  themselves  to  re- 
strain Mexico  from  the  infatuation  of  making  war 
upon  the  United  States,  which  would  only  serve  to 
complicate  affairs,  without  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing annexation.  Mr.  Smith  expresses  his  opinion 
decidedly  that  there  will  be  no  war,  not  even  with 
Mexico.” 

Annexation.  It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  French, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  are  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

War  department.  Owing  to  the  great  number 
of  permits  to  enter  and  make  locations  on  the  mine- 
ral lands  about  Lake  Superior  already  issued,  the 
secretary  war  has  suspended  the  further  issue  of 
them,  and  notified  the  applicants  of  his  determina- 
tion, by  addressing  to  each  a letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy: 

War  department,  Washington,  July  19,  1845. 

Sir:  Should  locations  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
permits  already  issued  from  this  department,  to  se- 
lect lands  in  the  lake  Superior  mineral  district,  the 
quantity  required  to  satisfy  them  would  exceed  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  is  apprehended 
that  the  whole  region  open  for  location  may  not 
contain  this  quantity  of  mineral  lands.  Explora- 
tions and  surveys  of  theue  lands  have  been  ordered, 
and  it  has  been  determined  to  suspend  the  further 
issue  of  permits  until  the  results  shall  be  made 
known. 

The  applications  for  permits  received  at  the  de- 
partment subsequent  to  the  17th  instant,  will  be  filed 
in  the  office;  and  if  the  disclosures  of  the  examination 
shall  warrant  the  further  issue  of  permits  for  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  they  will  be  considered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been,  or  shall  be,  re- 
ceived. It  is  not  expected  that  the  results  of  the 
examinations  and  surveys,  to  ascertain  the  probable 
quantity  of  mineral  lands  in  this  region,  and  make 
the  locations  pursuant  to  the  permits  already  issued, 
can  be  completed  fur  some  time  to  come.  1 am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  WM.  L.  MARCY. 

Secretary  of  war. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  STOCK. 

Treasury  department,  July  18,  1845. 

Sir — In  consequence  of  embarrassments  attending 
the  transfer  of  stock  certificates,  and  coupon  certifi- 
cates, changed  into  transferable  stock,  I deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  following  regulations: 

The.  attestation  of  witnesses  to  endorsements  or  as- 
signments will  be  dispensed  with  in  all  cases  of  stock 
or  coupon  certificates,  transmitted  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  this  department,  as  security  for  the  pub- 
lic deposites;  and  also  in  all  cases  where  the  signa- 
ture of  the  several  assignors  or  endorsers  is  known 
in  your  office,  or  in  this  department,  to  be  genuine. 

An  assignment  or  endorsement  by  a bank,  or  other 
corporation,  if  subscribed  by  the  president  and  cash- 
ier, or  other  proper  officers  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  will  be 
deemed  sfficient  to  transfer  its  interest. 

An  affidavit  of  ownership  will  be  required  in  all 
cases  where  the  attestation  by  witnesses  of  the  as- 
signment or  endorsement  is  not  made. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Hon.  R.  II.  Gillet,  register  of  the  treasury. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Ten  companies  of  the  3d  U.  S.  infantry  500  men  in 
all,  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  instant,  from 
Red  River,  "on  their  way  to  Texas.” 
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The  detachment  of  United  States  dragoons  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Kearney  reached  Fort  La- 
ramie on  the  14th  of  June.  The  officers  and  men 
were  all  well  and  in  fine  spirits.  Some  of  the  emi- 
grants for  Oregon  had  also  reached  Fort  Laramie. 

Death.  Col.  Josiah  H.  Vose,  commanding  officer 
of  the  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  infantry  at 
the  barracks  below  New  Orleans,  died  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  on  the  15th  instant. 

Testimonial.  At  a meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
5th  regiment  U.  S.  infantry,  held  at  Fort  Mackinac, 
Michigan,  of  which  captain  Martin  Scott  was  pre 
sident,  and  lieut.  Spencer  Norvell  secretary,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of 
the  demise  of  captain  Alexander  Johnston,  late  of 
the  5th  regiment  U.  S.  infantry.  By  his  death  the 
government  has  lost  the  services  of  a vaiuable  of- 
ficer, his  regiment  has  been  deprived  of  a soldier  of 
whose  intelligence  and  nobleness  of  soul  it  was  justly 
proud,  and  society  a frank  and  generous  man. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the 
relatives  of  c-apt.  Johnston.  To  them  we  offer  the 
condolence  which  those  who  knew  him  can  only 
offer. 

From  the  Prairies.  The  St.  Louis  Missourian  Kama 
from  a gentleman  that  several  wagons,  under  an  es- 
cort of  dragoons,  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  from 
the  prairie,  whither  they  had  gone  with  the  dragoons, 
who  are  on  an  excursion  to  the  Mountains.  They 
bring  the  news  that  two  of  the  Oregon  emigrants  had 
been  killed  by  the  Pawnees,  and  five  horses  stolen 
from  the  dragoons.  The  rains  and  consequent  high 
waters  had  ratarded  the  progress  of  both  the  emi- 
grants and  the  dragoons.  Provisions  were  scarce. 
The  wagons  had  proceeded  about  250  miles  with  the 
expedition. 

Death  of  Col.  Vose.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the 
16lh  announces  the  sudden  death  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, at  the  U.  S.  barracks  below  that  city,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry,  of  colonel 
Josiah  H.  Vose.  the  commanding  officer  of  that  re- 
giment— disease  affection  of  the  heart. 

Col.  V.  was  on  parade  engaged  in  drilling  his  regi- 
ment when  he  became  suddenly  indisposed,  and  after 
turning  over  the  command  to  the  next  senior  officer, 
retired  to  his  quarters,  which  he  had  but  just  reach- 
ed when  he  fell  dead  upon  the  floor,  literally  dying 
under  arms,  for  his  uniform  was  on,  his  sword  only 
unbuckled  from  his  side,  and  but  an  instant  before  he 
fell  he  gave  an  order  in  his  usual  tone  and  manner  to 
a soldier  who  stood  near  him. 

The  colonel  was  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  has 
been  for  more  than  thirty-three  years  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  having  been  commissioned  as  a cap- 
tain of  infantry  in  1812,  and  passed  with  honor 
throngh  every  grade  from  that  to  his  present  rank. 
To  those  who  knew  him  either  in  his  public  or  pri- 
vate relations,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  deeply  his 
death  will  be  lamented  and  how  painfully  his  regi- 
ment must  feel  this  sudden  deprivation  just  at  the 
moment  he  was  about  to  take  the  field  at  their  head. 
As  an  officer  his  reputation  is  without  a blot,  and  in 
every  station  he  deserved  and  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  confidence  of  his  superiors. 

In  private  life,  his  irreproachable  moral  worth  and 
his  goodness  of  heart  and  uniform  uprightness  of  in- 
tention secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew, 
and  the  warm  regard  of  those  most  closely  associat- 
ed with  him.  Many  will  grieve  for  his  loss,  besides 
the  large  family  whom  he  has  left  desolate. 

On  the  1st  inslant,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  appro- 
priated 18,140, OOOf.  to  ihe  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 
Toulon,  Brest,  L’Orient,  &c. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Boston,  com.  Pendergrast,  was  at 
Montevideo  12th  May,  officers  and  crew  all  well. — 
Lieut.  Levil  died  on  the  9th  on  board  the  B. — his 
disease  was  dissentery. 

The  second  trial  of  captain  P.  F.  Voorhees,  of  the  U. 
S.  navy,  was  closed  on  the  14th  instant.  The  first 
was  a question  of  international  law,  as  between  this 
and  foreign  friendly  governments;  and  the  second, 
more  nearly  affecting  the  honor  of  the  navy,  in  the 
personal  conduct  of  its  officers.  In  the  last  trial 
the  charges  were,  according  to  the  Washington 
Union — 

Unnecessary  delay  in  obeying  an  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Congress  frigate  from  Annapolis  to 
Norfolk;  illegal  punishment,  by  establishing  on  order 
for  the  internal  government  of  the  ship,  authorising 
lieutenants  to  flog  the  men  six  lashes,  in  their  dis- 
cretion— in  violation  of  law,  which  gives  the  power 
to  punish  only  to  commanders;  and,  third,  “scanda- 
lous conduct,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  good  mo- 
rals;” in  this:  that  captain  Voorhees  having  been  or- 
dered by  the  department  to  state  his  reasons  for  not 
obeying  an  order  of  commodore  Turder  to  bring  the 
Congress  into  Norfolk;  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  pro- 


ceeded to  Annapolis,  gave  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
in  a letter  to  the  department  of  March  22d;  which 
letter,  the  specification  alleges,  was  false,  in  affirm- 
ing that  he  (captain  Voorhees),  had  no  intention  of 
violating  the  order  of  commodore  Turner,  whereas 
he  did  intentionally  disobey  the  said,  order,  and  did 
design  to  disobey  it,  and  made  preparations  for  dis- 
obeying it,  and  intimated  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion before  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
hindrances  and  difficulties  from  adverse  winds  and 
other  causes,  which  he  set  forth  in  his  letter  as  the 
reasons  why  he  proceeded  to  Annapolis  instead  of 
Norfolk;  and  which  letter  was  also  “so  written  and 
framed  as  to  convey  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
the  meaning  and  explanation  the  he  (captain  Voor- 
hees), was  hindered  by  unforeseen  difficulties  from 
obeying  the  said  order,”  which  he  did  intentionally 
disobey. 

The  last  accounts  from  Havana  state  that  H B.  M. 
sloop-of-war  Eurydice  was  ashore  near  the  Moro, 
and  was  discharging  her  guns. 

The  John  Mams  commodore  McCluney,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  18th  with  supplies  for  the 
Gulf  squadron. 

The  brig  Washington — on  surveying  duty,  left 
Booklyn  navy  yard  on  the  17th  and  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  21st  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS — JULY  16- 

Purser  John  C.  Spencer,  jr.  ordered  to  the  sloop 
Marion. 

Surgeon  John  A.  Lockwood,  detached  from  the 
United  States  steam  ship  Princeton,  and  waiting  or- 
ders. 

Midshipman  Robert  Stuart,  detached  from  the 
steamer  colonel  Harney,  and  leave  of  absence  three 
months. 

Third  assistant  engineer,  ordered  to  the  United 
States  steam  ship  Princeton. 

Midshipman  Henry  Willis,  detached  from  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Pennsylvania,  and  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months. 

July  17.  Passed  midshipman  S.  Hosan  Brown, 
having  returned  to  the  United  States  in  charge  of  the 
American  ship  “Timoleon,”  of  New  Bedford,  from 
the  Society  Islands,  has  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months. 

Midshipmen  George  A.  Steven  , Francis  S.  Cono- 
ver, J.  B.  McCauley,  and  Earl  English,  detached 
from  the  steam  ship  Princeton,  and  leave  one  month. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  — ORDERS,  &C. 

Surgeon  L.  B.  Hunter  ordered  to  the  steamship 
Princeton. 

Com.  James  Renshaw  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  station. 

Surgeon  Samuel  Moseley  detached  from  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  station  and  wailing  orders. 

Master’s  mate  John  W.  Palmer  detached  from  the 
naval  asylum,  Philadelphia,  and  leave  of  absence 
three  months. 

Midshipman  Frederick  A.  Haliett  detached  from 
sloop  Marion,  and  waiting  orders. 

Chief  engineer  Wm.P.  Williamson, detached  from 
the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  ordered  to  the  steam 
ship  Princeton. 

First  assistant  engineer  James  Atkinson  detached 
from  the  steamer  col.  Harney,  and  ordered  to  the 
navy  yard,  Norfolk. 

Third  assistant  engineer  Robert  Danby  detached 
from  steamship  Princeton,  and  waiting  orders. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT — ORDERS,  &C. 

Passed  midshipman  D.  R.  Lambert,  ordered  to  the 
steamer  Michigan. 

Passed  midshipman  Charles  Deas,  ordered  to  the 
receiving  ship  at  Baltimore. 

Neiv  Zealand.  We  have  been  favored  with  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  on  board 
the  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis:  [Ball.  Pat. 

“The  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis,  captain  J.  McKeever, 
anchored  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  on 
the  3d  March,  being  seven  days  from  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  She  left  the  East  Indies  in  November, 
1844,  when,  after  rendering  most  important  services 
with  her  sailors  and  marines  in  quelling  an  attempt 
by  a Chinese  mob  to  destroy  the  northern  coast  of 
China,  the  St.  Louis  proceeded  to  Manilla,  Batavia, 
Hobart’s  Town,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand. — 
Her  arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  has  been  most  op- 
portune, the  natives  having  risen  upon  the  Europe- 
ans, headed  by  their  intelligent  New  Zealand  chief, 
John  Keki.  Captain  McKeever,  from  his  neutral 
position,  and  the  happy  influence  he  was  enabled  to 
exercise  over  Keki,  in  his  personal  interviews  with 
him,  exacted  a pledge  that  he  would  spare  and  pro- 
tect the  women  and  children  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  whole  missionary  property  at  Pabia. — 
The  natives,  at  day  break  on  the  11th,  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  English  village  at  the  Bay,  took  it, 
and  burnt  it  the  following  day — killing  the  com- 
mander of  her  majesty’s  ship  Hazard,  and  eight 


others  who  fell  in  attempting  to  defend  the  place: 
upwards  of  a dozen  more  were  wounded.  The  na- 
tives lost  about  the  same  number  as  the  English. — 
The  St.  Louis  leaves  this  morning  to  proceed  to 
Auldand,  the  seat  of  government,  with  the  defence- 
less inhabitants  on  board.  After  landing  them  she 
will  proceed  to  join  the  United  State*sship  Brandy- 
wine at  the  Society  Islands.  All  well  on  board.” 

Deserted.  On  Friday  night,  the  18th  inst.  as  many 
as  20  of  the  Princeton’s  crew  deserted  from  her, 
escaped  to  the  shore  by  swimming.  A portion  of 
them  have  since  been  arrested,  and  the  police  are  on 
the  alert.  [Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  Mexican  navy.  The  Vera  Cruz  Siglo  Diez  y 
Nueve  of  the  9th  ult.  furnishes  a list  of  the  very 
formidable  force  composing  the  Mexican  navy  at 
Vera  Cruz.  It  is  as  follows: 

Steamer  Guadalupe,  778  tons;  two  68  pounders 
amidships,  four  12  pound  carronades,  and  one  mor- 
tar. 

Steamer  Montezuma,  1,100  tons;  one  68  pounder 
amidships,  two  32  pounders  for  carronades,  and  one 
mortar. 

Brig  Mexicano;  one  12  pounder  amidships,  and 
fourteen  18  pound  carronades. 

Brig  Veracruzano  Cibre;  one  32  pounder  amidships 
six  18  pound  carronades,  and  two  12  pound  carron- 
ades. 

Schooner  Aguiia;  one  32  pounder  amidships,  and 
eight  carronades. 

Schooner  Libertad;  one  12  pounder  amidships. 

Gafl'topsail  schooner  Morelos;  one  12  pounder 
amidships. 

Five  gunboats,  each  carrying  a 24  pounder  amid- 
ships. 

After  giving  the  above  list,  the  Siglo  Diez  y Nueve 
thus  expat'ates  on  their  condition — 

The  greater  part  of  these  vessels,  except  the  two 
steamers^  and  the  three  new  gunboats  are  in  a very 
bad  state,  and  require  great  repairs  so  as  to  make 
them  last  some  time  longer.  All  of  them,  without 
one  exception,  are  in  want  of  men,  of  rigging,  and 
other  indispensable  necessaries  to  fit  them  out  for 
sea  in  order  to  do  some  service. 

Official. 

Department  of  Stale — July  14,  1845. 

Notice  to  Exporters  cf  . American  Sugar. 

By  an  act  of  the  British  pm  Lament,  passed  on  the 
24th  of  April  Iasi,  fixing  the  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  sugars  of  various  countries  into  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  it  was  enacted,  that  her  majesty  might 
from  time  to  time  declare,  by  order  in  council,  that 
the  sugars  of  certain  countries,  not  named  in  the  act, 
should  be  admitted  for  consumption  in  the  British 
islands,  on  payment  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  one 
pound  three  shillings  and  four  pence  on  the  hundred 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  pound  eight  shillings 
on  tile  hundred  weight  of  lohite  clayed  (not  refined) 
sugar;  provided,  that  such  sugars  should  be  accom- 
panied, in  every  case,  by  a certificate  from  the  Brit- 
ish consul,  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  British 
government  at  the.  place  of  shipment,  that  they  were 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  such  place  is  si- 
tuated. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  order 
in  council  was  issued,  declaring  the  sugars  of  the 
United  States  admissible,  under  the  reduced  duties 
above  specified;  and  several  cargoes  of  American  su- 
gar accordingly  arrived  in  ihe  British  ports,  some  of 
which,  not  being  accompanied  by  the  required  certi- 
ficates of  origin,  were  at  first  refused  admission.  On 
representation  by  our  minister  to  Ihe  government  at 
London,  special  orders  were  obtained  for  the  admis- 
sion of  these  cargoes;  but.  as  such  favors  cannot  b* 
expected  always,  the  attention  of  our  merchants  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  third  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  respecting  the  said  certifi- 
cates, of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

“Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  enacted,  That  no  sugar  shall  be 
admissible  to  entry  for  home  consumption,  at  the 
said  duties  of  one  pound  eight  shillings,  or  one  pound 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  hundred  weight, 
respectively,  unles^lhe  master  of  the  ship  importing 
the  same  shall  have  delivered  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  at  the  port  of  importation,  such  certifi- 
cate or  certificates  as  hereinafter  are  mentioned;  nor 
unless  said  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration,  before  such  collector  or  comptroller, 
that  such  certificate  or  certificates  was  or  were  re- 
ceived by  him  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was 
taken  on  board,  and  that  the  sugar  so  imported  is  the 
same  as  is  mentioned  therein.” 

“Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  in  case  such  sugar 
shall  be  imported  from  China,  Java,  or  Manilla,  or 
from  either  of  the  countries  named  in  such  order  in 
council,  as  herein  before  is  mentioned,  the  certificate 
so  to  be  given  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the 
port  of  importation  shall  be  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  British  consul,  vice  consul,  consular  agent,  or 
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other  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf,  by  her  majesty, 
at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board, 
and  shall  certify  that  a declaration  in  writing  had 
been  made,  and  signed  before  such  consul,  vice  con- 
sul, consular  agent,  or  other  officer,  by  the  shipper 
of  such  sugar,  and  that  the  same  was  really  and  bona 
fide  the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  the  same  was 
so  taken  on  board;  and  shall  also  ceitify  that  such 
consul,  vice  consul,  consular  agent,  or  other  officer, 
had  examined  the  contents  of  such  declaration,  and 
believed  the  same  to  be  true.” 

The  Winnebagoes.  We  have  intelligence,  via 
Dubuque,  I.T.  that  governor  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  failed  in  his  efforts  to  effect  a treaty  with  the 
Winnebagoes  fur  their  country,  known  as  the  “neu- 
tral ground.”  The  governor  was  not  authorised  to 
offer  them  any  other  resting  place  than  one  south  of 
the  Missouri,  which  they  had  refused  to  accept  once 
or  twice  before.  The  Indians  told  him  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  go  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  re- 
quested him  to  say  to  their  Great  Father,  that  they 
hoped  he  would  not  again  ask  them  to  go. 

Public  funds.  The  New  York  Express  says: — 
We  learn  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so,  his  arrangements  with  the 
banks  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  funds.  The 
deposite  banks  have  given  security  by  a pledge  of 
United  States  or  State  stock  for  the  funds  which 
they  have  on  hand  belonging  to  the  government.— 
The  securities  are  as  far  as  may  be  adapted  to  the 
localities  of  the  places  of  deposite.  Thus,  in  Ohio, 
the  stock  of  that  state  will  be  accepted,  and  in  New 
York,  the  stocks  of  this  state,  and  with  regard  to 
others,  where  these  government  securities  are  not 
offered,  and  where  the  states  are  solvent  and  pay 
their  dividends. 

Choctaw  nation.  We  notice  a paragragh  in  an 
exchange,  to  the  purport  that  Mr.  Pitchlyn  of  the 
Choctaw  nation  intends  visiting  Washington  the 
coming  winter  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  Choctaws  for  their  admission 
as  a territory  to  the  United  States,  with  a delegate 
to  congress.  [ Cherokee  Adv.  June  19. 

Explanations  from  the  Spanish  authorities. 
We  mentioned,  some  time  since,  that  an  outrage  had 
been  committed  upon  the  barque  Zulelte,  captain 
Killey,  of  this  port,  when  leaving  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, February  22,  1845,  by  the  Spanish  fort  at 
Tarifa.  The  case  was  represented  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of 
state,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Irving,  our  minister 
at  Madiid,  to  demand  an  explanation,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  officer  who  might  have  been  guilty  of 
what  appeared  to  bo  a wanton  outrage.  Mr.  Irving 
represented  the  case  to  the  Spanish  government, 
who  declared  that  no  outrage  whatever  was  intended 
to  the  United  States  flag,  the  darkness  of  the  night 
preventing  the  garrison  from  knowing  to  what  nation 
the  vessel  belonged. 

The  minister  father  says  that  the  suspicions  of  the 
garrison  had  been  awakened  by  the  appearance  of 
a number  of  vessels,  probably  smugglers,  passing  at 
a distance  during  the  day,  and  approaching  under 
convoy  of  what  seemed  to  be  a frigate,  at  nightfall; 
and  this  at  a time  when  rumors  were  prevalent  of 
conspiracies  hatching  among  Spanish  exiles  at  Gib- 
raltar, partisans  of  Espartero;  of  intended  descents 
upon  the  Spanish  coast,  and  even  of  a projected  at- 
tempt to  surprise  this  very  fortress.  In  firing  upon 
the  vessels,  on  their  neglecting  to  show  lights  in  re- 
ply to  his  signal  guns,  the  commander  at  Tarifa  ap- 
pears to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  general  usages  of  fortified  posts.  It 
is  important  that  this  rule  should  be  known  to  ship 
masters,  for  their  guidance  in  future  similar  cases. 

[Boston  Advertiser. 

American  lawgivers.  Some  time  since  we  in- 
serted some  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  laws, 
which  the  free  people  of  this  republic  had  subjected 
themselves  to.  We  find  the  following  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  la  w makers,  in  a communication  to  the 
Times  and  Compiler  ofVa.  “At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  the  legislatures  of  the  26  stales  and 
3 territories  were  composed  of  3,8S0  members;  and 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  279,  including 
the  vice  president;  in  all  4,159  legislators.  Suppose 
the  average  sessions  to  be  90  days,  and  we  have 
374,310  days’  work,  of  solid  genuine  law  making,  or 
law  tinkering — which,  at  the  low  average  price  of 
$4  per  day,  (cheap  as  dirt  at  that),  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people,  $1,497,240.  Now,  if  we  are  twenty 
millions  in  number,  our  law  making  don’t  cost  us 
quite  7)  cents  a piece,  which  is  5 cents  less  than  I 
used  to  pay  fora  cake  of  gingerbread  at  a militia 
muster!  A Cyfherer.” 
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Maine. — Business.  The  steamers  John  Marshall 
and  Kennebec,  left  this  port  on  Friday  last,  with 
about  1,000  passengers.  The  travel  to  and  from 
Maine,  by  these  boats,  is  unusually  large  the  present 
season.  [Times. 

New  Hampshire. — Legislature  Bills  have  passed 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  to  incorporate  the 
Great  Falls  and  Conway  railroad,  the  Portsmouth, 
New  Market,  ar.d  Concord  railroad,  and  the  Ports- 
mouth, New  Market,  and  Exeter  railroad.  In  the 
house  of  representatives,  a bill  to  authorise  corpo- 
rations, at  their  annual  meetings,  to  pass  laws,  to  re- 
gulate the  manner  in  which  the  stock  in  such  corpo- 
rations shall  be  represented,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. [ Boston  Atlas. 

Massachustts. — Natick  shoe  business.  A corres- 
pondent of  the  Lowell  Courier  writing  from  Natick, 
says: 

“From  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  to  the  1st  of  April, 
1845,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  614,200 
pairs  of  shoes  and  19,150  pairs  of  boots,  valued  in 
all  at  about  $420,000.  The  number  of  males  em- 
ployed, 577;  number  of  females  425;  making  in  all 
1002  persons — all  of  them,  however  do  not  reside 
here.  The  amount  paid  for  labor,  though  not  ascer- 
tained by  the  assessors,  cannot  be  less  than  $129,000; 
so  distributed  as  to  make  about  $108,000  to  the 
males,  and  about  $21,000  to  the  females;  being  $129 
average  to  all  engaged,  or  about  $187  to  each  male, 
and  $49  to  each  female. 

This  branch  of  business,  second  to  none  in  the 
State  in  importance  or  amount,  has  increased  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years  in  this  place. 
In  1833,  only  four  persons  were  engaged  as  manu- 
factures; now  nearly  fifty  are  so  engaged;  then  less 
than  70,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  manufac- 
tured; now  more  than  630,000  pairs  are  manufac- 
tured. In  1836-7,  when  the  statistics  were  collect- 
ed, about  250,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
manufactured,  valued  about  $200,000,  and  about  400 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  them. 
The  business  was  introduced  here  about  1830,  so  you 
see.  what  has  been  done  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years.  In  1830,  our  population  was  less  than  nine 
hundred;  in  1840,  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  is 
now  supposed  to  be  more  than  seventeen  hundred.” 

Copper  smelting.  We  are  informed  that  a compa- 
ny, having  a large  capital,  is  now  erecting  at  Point 
Shirley,  in  Boston  harbor,  some  extensive  works  for 
smelting  copper  ore. 

Salem  population.  A census  of  the  city  of  Salem 
has  just  been  taken,  and  it  appears  that  the  total  po- 
pulation of  the  city  is  now  16,697.  This  gives  an 
increase,  since  1840,  of  1,615.  The  number  of 
white  males  is  7,843;  of  white  females,  8,514;  of 
colored  males,  162;  colored  females,  178;  children, 
between  the  ages  of  4 and  16,  3,763.  The  total  co- 
lored population  is  only  340,  In  1840  the  colored 
population,  as  returned  was  292. 

A census  of  Salem  has  been  taken  in  each  of  the 
following  years,  with  the  results  annexed: 
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1765  4.427 — 11  yrs.  increase  965,  abt  28  pr.  ct. 
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In  1754  there  were  only  123  people  of  color. 

New  Bedford.  Although  this  town  may  be  consid- 
ered small,  numbering  only  12,000  inhabitants,  yet 
its  real  estate  is  valued  at  $12,0(10,000,  being  $1,000 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  New  Bedford  has 
240  vessels  in  the  whale  fisheries. 

New  York.  Periodicals  published  in  the  'Liy  of 
New  York.  There  are  75  daily  and  weekly  pa- 
pers published  in  the  city,  and  48  monthlies  and  other 
periodicals. 

Canal  trade.  Since  the  opening  of  navigation  up 
the  1st  week  in  July  of  the  present  year,  the  quanti- 
ty of  flour  received  at  tide  water  by  the  Erie  canal 
was  733,427  barrels. 

Operations  on  the  Hudson — Kidd's  Treasures.  The 
good  people  are  still  at  work  around  Captain 
Kidd’s  vessel.  They  have  inclosed  her  in  a thick 
wall  or  dam  supposed  to  be  watei  tight.  They  have 
a steam  pump  in  operation  throwing  out  the  water, 


with  which  they  make  considerable  impression. — 
The  first  half  hour  they  lowered  it  four  inches.  At 
any  rate  they  will  soon  be  rioting  in  great  masses  of 
gold  which  have  quietly  reposed  in  her  hold  for 
more  than  a century,  far  beyond  the  covetous  grasp 
of  man.  A shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  about  opposite  the  ship,  from  which  spe- 
cimens of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  obtained. — 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  approximation  of  such  an 
immense  quantity  in  the  hold  of  that  ship. 

• * * * * * 

Granite-  In  passing  the  road  at  the  foot  of  these 
huge  piles,  the  monuments  of  ancient  convulsions,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  that  lined  the  road  on  either  side. — 
They  appeared  to  be  returning  to  a small  village  sit- 
uated at  the  very  foot  of  one  of  these  tremendous 
peaks  of  the  Highlands.  On  inquiry  I learned  that 
a tremendous  explosion  had  just  been  made,  and  that 
these  people  had  left  their  houses  to  avoid  being 
buried  under  the  fearful  avalanche  of  gravel,  rock 
and  sand. 

Thirteen  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  used  in  this 
explosion.  Immense  pieces  of  rock  are  sometimes 
detached,  larger  even  than  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants below;  these  fall  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  a furious  rapi- 
dity almost  inconceivable,  sweeping  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  until  they  half  bury  themselves  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  these  tremendous  precipices. — 
The  stone  cutters  then  set  to,  like  a flock  of  crows 
upon  a carcase,  and  divide  the  vast  bulk  into  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  building  stone;  after  which  they 
are  conveyed  to  that  huge  bridge  across  the  Harlem, 
for  the  Croton  river  to  run  over. 

[Corns.  Jovr.  of  Com. 

Fennsvlvania .—  Fitlsburg.  It  is  gratifying  to 

know  that  Pittsburg  is  rapidly  rising  from  the  ashes 
of  her  late  conflagration,  in  renewed  strength  and 
greatly  improved  appearance.  A community  pos- 
sessing energies  like  these  cannot  but  prosper.  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette  says:  “Ninety  days  have  elapsed 

since  the  great  catastrophe,  and  the  change  since 
the  night  of  April  10th  in  the  burnt  district  exceeds 
all  we  ever  dreamed  of  energy  in  rebuilding.  Had 
any  one  ventured  to  sit  down  on  April  11th,  and  se- 
riously assert  that  in  three  months  time  hundreds  of 
brick  buildings  would  have  been  put  up,  not  by  one 
and  two,  but  by  rows  and  blocks,  we  should  have 
thought  him  very  imaginative,  to  say  the  least.  But 
what  do  we  see?  Why,  in  this  brief  space  of  time 
whole  blocks  of  houses,  some  of  them  very  large  and 
well  finished,  have  shot  up  as  if  by  magic,  have  been 
covered  in,  and  many  of  them  occupied  as  places  of 
business.  The  warehouses  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion far  exceed  those  which  previously  occupied 
their  sites.” 

Georgia.  The  whig  convention  which  met  at 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  on  the  7th  inst.,  unanimous- 
ly nominated  George  W.  Crawford  the  present  go- 
vernor of  that  state,  for  re  election. 

Alabama. — Biennial  sessions.  The  people  of  Ala- 
bama are  to  decide  by  their  ballots,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August,  whether  the  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  held  biennially,  instead  of  annually,  as 
at  present. 

Louisiana — State  debt.  The  arrangement  autho- 
rised by  the  last  legislature  of  Louisiana,  between 
the  treasury  and  the  bank  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  the  “debt  proper”  of  that  state, 
has  been  completed.  The  measure  enables  the  state 
at  once  to  wipe  off  a large  mass  of  the  principal  of 
its  debt,  and  the  interest  due  oil  the  whole  of  it,  be- 
sides ensuring  its  ability  to  meet  with  punctuality  all 
that  can  acrue  liereatter. 

Missouri. — Lawless  proceedings.  Last  spring  says 
the  S(.  Louis  Republican,  we  noticed  a neighbor- 
hood difficulty  in  Scott  county,  Missouri,  in  which 
a parly  ol  men,  named  Mathias,  Anderson,  Morris, 
and  others,  were  charged  with  burning  the  houses, 
stacks,  &c.,  and  doing  other  injuries  to  a man  named 
Lane.  The  neighbors  collected,  and  caught  several 
of  the  persons  charged,  lynched  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  the  county,  which  they  did.  A few 
days  ago,  the  persons  who  had  been  driven  away, 
returned,  and,  as  we  hear,  rallied  a considerable 
party — our  informant  says  from  forty  to  fifty  men — 
all  of  whom  were  armed,  and  avowed  their  deter- 
mination to  drive  out  or  be  revenged  on  Lane,  and 
those  who  had  assisted  to  lynch  and  drive  them 
away.  On  the  other  side,  the  Lane  party  was  mus- 
tering somewhat  stronger.  We  are  told  that  about 
twenty  armed  men  went  down  on  Saturday  last  from 
Commerce,  to  assist  Lane’s  party.  An  additional 
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number  were  expected  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Wolf’s  Island,  and  lower  part  of  the  county.  In 
all,  it  was  supposed  that  Lane’s  party  would  amount 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  men.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  determination  of  both  sides  not  to  yield, 
and  if  they  adhere  to  it,  a conflict  will  be  unavoida- 
ble. 

Illinois. — Mormons.  The  extra  term  of  the  Han- 
cock county  circuit  court,  for  the  trial  of  the  indict- 
ment against  the  persons  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Hyram  Smith,  Joe’s  brother,  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  last  Tuesday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  Carthage. — 
The  court  met  accordingly,  and  remained  in  session 
until  Wednesday  morning,  when  no  person  appearing 
in  behalf  of  the  state,  to  prosecute  the  indictment,  the 
judge  ordered  the  case  to  be  stricken  from  the  docket, 
remarking  that,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  nor  the  agent  of  the  state,  (who  prosecut- 
ed the  first  indictment,)  had  thought  proper  to  at- 
tend, although  officially  notified  of  the  time  of  hold- 
ing court,  he  would  decline  appointing  a prosecutor. 
The  accused  were  all  present,  and  desired  a trial, 
preferring  a verdict  of  acquittal  from  a jury,  and 
having  the  matter  thoroughly  put  to  rest.  Nearly 
one  hundred  witnesses  were  summonded  on  the  part 
of  the  state. 

In  the  case  of  Deming,  for  killing  Dr.  ^Marshal, 
the  grand  jury,  summoned  immediately  after  the 
committal  of  the  act,  returned  an  indictment  lor 
murder.  On  the  26th,  the  prisoner  appeared  in  court, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  bail. 

[St.  Louis  Rep  , June  30. 

The  sheriff  of  Hancock  county  indicted  for  murder. — 
On  the  first  day  of  the  court,  a trifling  dispute 
took  (place  between  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  oldest  citizens,  and  for  several  years 
clerk  of  the  county  commissioners  court,  a man 
of  talentis  and  much  esteemed,  and  the  sheriff  of 
ithe.county,  Deming,  relative  to  some  land  taxes 
which  Deming  had  bid  off.  Harsh  words  were 
used,  and  a struggle  commenced,  when  the  sheriff 
drew  a pistol  and  shot  the  doctor  who  expired  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  doctor  had  no  arms  about 
his  person — and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  D. 
would  not  have  fired  had  he  not  misapprehended  the 
doctor’s  movements.  The  sheriff  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody — a grand  jury  was  summoned  by 
the  coroner,  and  two  indictments  were  found  against 
him — one  for  murder,  the  other  for  manslaughter. 

On  examination  before  the  court,  he  was  held  to 
bail  in  $5,000.  Deming  then  requested  permission 
to  address  the  court,  which  was  granled.  He  staled 
that  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  and  per- 
haps felt  worse  than  any  one  else  in  relation  to  it. — 
He  said  he  believed,  however,  he  was  justified  in 
doing  what  he  had  done.  He  requested  the  people 
to  suspend  their  judgments — said  all  he  wanted  was 
a fair  trial,  and  he  would  submit,  cheerfully  to  the 
verdict,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  also  expressed 
his  determination  to  resign  his  office  of  sheriff,  to 
take  effect  by  the  15th  of  August. 

Having  concluded  his  speech,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  get  bail  among  his  friends.,  but  could  not  do  it. — 
Bail  was  finally  obtained  at  Nauvoo,  and  tie  is  now 
at  large. 

The  two  Hodges,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mil- 
ler and  Liese,  the  Germans,  in  Lee  county,  Iowa, 
have  been  convicted  at  Burlington,  and  are  sentenced 
to  be  hung  on  the  15th  of  July.  Brown,  the  accom- 
plice, has  not  yet  been  taken. 

Another  Hodge,  a brother  to  the  criminals,  above 
named,  was  assassinated  in  Nauvoo,  on  Monday 
night,  by  some  person  unknown,  and  for  a cause 
which  has  not  yet  transpired.  He  had  just  returned 
from  Burlington,  where  he  had  been  to  testify  in  be 
half  of  his  brothers,  and  .was  called  out, at  night  and 
stabbed.  Many  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the  cause — 
one  of  which  is,  that,  indignant  at  th^  heads  of  the 
church  for  allowing  his  brothers  to  be  takeD  from 
Nauvoo,  and  sacrificed,  he  threatened  them  with 
further  exposures,  and  was  silenced  by  the  Vanile 
Band,  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  threats  into 
execution. 

Canals,  Sfc.  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Swift,  and  Fry,  the 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  have  been 
,for  some  time  engaged  in  the  business,  of  their  ap- 
pointment at  Chicago.  They  have  assigned  Captain 
Hwift  to  the  control  of  the  engineer  department, 
‘Col.  Fry  is  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
ithe  canal  as  it  progresses,  and  Mr.  Leavitt  manages 
the  financial  department.  Robert  Stuart,  of  Detroit, 
iis  appointed  secretary  of  the  board.  The  trustees 
are  proceeding  with  much  circumspection.  For  a 
time  there  was  great  apprehension  of  a further  de- 
lay in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  in  consequence 
of  the  failui^fe  of  the  Illinois  subscribers  to  the  loan — 
principally  old  contractors — to  pay  their  first  instal- 
ment, amounting  to  about  $62,000.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  obviated  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Chi- 


cago coming  forward  and  advancing  the  amount. — 
The  work  will  therefore  go  on!  All  that  portion 
of  the  canal  on  which  the  old  contractors  claim  a 
pre-emption  will  be  commenced  immediately;  and, 
as  the  balance  of  the  work  must  be  advertised 
six  weeks  before  it  can  be  let,  operations  will  be 
delayed  upon  it  till  August  or  the  1st  of  September. 

The  deed  of  trust  for  the  property  and  effects 
mentioned  in  the  “act  for  the  completion  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  canal  debt,”  approved  February,  1843,  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  governor,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  canal  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  bond- 
holder and  the  subscribers.  It  now  merely  wants  the 
seal  and  signature  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  perfect 
the  conveyance.  [St-  Louis  Rep. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  8th,  under  the 
caption  of  “a  singulur,  if  not  a silly  apprehension ,” 
says,  the  people  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  have  held  a 
meeting  to  provide  measures  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  Mormons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  two  Hodges,  which  takes  place  on  the 
I5th  instant.  Among  other  provisions,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  has  been  despatched  to  procure  one  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances may  have  created  this  alarm  on  their  part, 
but  it  is  certainly  groundless.  The  Mormons  are  too 
impotent  pnd  weak  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a res- 
cue, nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  attempt.. 

Land  sales  to  satisfy  taxes.  All  lands  in  Illinois, 
forfeited  to  the  state  for  taxes,  are  to  be  sold  in  Sep- 
tember next,  without  reservations,  and  patents  for 
them  immediately  issued.  The  oppressed  condition 
of  the  farming  population  will  be  the  cause  of  the 
great  sacrifice  in  these  sales.  But  from  what  we 
learn  much  of  the  burden  will  fall  upon  large  landed 
proprietors  and  non  residents. 

Indiana. — Horrid  events — Events  at  Indianapolis. — 
The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  says: 

“Since  the  murder  of  the  4th,  we  have  had  a per- 
fect deluge  of  past  and  present  iniquity  brought  to 
light.  A series  of  bold  and  audacious  robberies  have 
been  perpetrated  during  the  last  year  or  two,  which 
we  have  been  long  convinced  were  perpetrated  by 
an  organized  gang.  No  efforts,  however,  of  any 
account  have  been  made  to  efiect  a discovery,  until 
the  robbery  of  Hedderly’s  lard  oil  and  candle  facto- 
ry. He  advertised  a reward  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
thieves,  and  took  other  measures  for  their  detection, 
and  the  result  is  the  discovery  of  a gang  of  young 
scamps,  some  of  them  not  generally  suspected  of  any 
evil,  but  who  have  probably  long  been  engaged  in 
their  thievish  vocation.  Some  particulars  will  be 
found  under  the  police  head. 

“But  bad  as  these  developments  are  they  have  led 
to  incidents  still  more  astonishing.  The  dark  and 
dreary  vaults  or  catacombs  underneath,  the  state  house, 
it  seems,  have  been  one  of  the  receptacles  of  the 
gang  and  its  plunder!  It  was  here,  probably,  that 
the  plunder  robbed  from  the  State  house,  two  years 
ago,  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  was  se- 
creted. But  these  dark  and  dismal  recesses  were 
not  only  a receptacle  of  stolen  goods,  but  literally  a 
den  of  thieves;  in  searching  for  the  stolen  goods,  on 
Monday  last,  the  astounding  disclosure  was  made, 
that  a female  had  been  kept  for  three  weeks  in  one  of 
those  vaults,  where,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  she  had 
been  confined,  and  had  buried  the  fruit  of  her  shame? 
Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  such  a discovery!  The  capitol  of  the  vir- 
tuous people  ol  Indiana  prostituted  to  such  vile  uses? 
the  fountain  of  the  law  corrupted  at  its  very  source! 
There  now  lie  the  slimy  and  rotten  viands  upon 
which  these  creatures  subsisted  and  celebrated  their 
infernal  orgies!  The  stench  was  worse  than  that  of 
a charnel  house,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  had  not 
long  since  attracted  bolts  of  lightning  “red  with  un- 
common wrath,”  as  a means  of  moral  and  physical 
purification  as  well  as  divine  vengeance!  Let  us 
hear  no  more  about  the  “Mysteries  of  Paris,”  and 
the  corrupting  influences  of  their  detail.  Here, 
in  a quiet,  interior  town,  obslrusive  in  its  profes- 
sions of  superior  sanctity  and  virtue,  we  have  de- 
velopments which  the  mysteries  of  Paris  cannot 
excel. 

Ohio. — The  Bonn  question,  which  it  was  supposed 
had  been  pretty  fairly  fought  between  the  political 
parties,  prior  to,  and  decided  by  the  last  October 
elections  in  Ohio,  is  to  be  renewed,  it  appears,  and 
fought  over  again,  at  the  ensuing  election.  The 
Ohio  State  Journal  of  the  12th,  has  the  following 
article: 

Bank  or  no  bank? — Ohio  or  foreign  bank  paper.  It 
is  a subject  of  general  satisfaction  that  our  oppo- 
nents are  at  last  disposed,  generally,  to  make  an 
open  and  distinct  issue.  Whatever  they  may  be  in- 
I clmed  to  do  as  the  election  approaches  and  assur- 


ance of  their  overwhelming  defeat  becomes  doubly 
sure,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  “hards”  nouj.  are  dis- 
posed to  meet  an  issue  that  they  have  heretofore,  al- 
most invariably  skulked  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  io 
the  heat  of  the  contest.  They  cannot  skulk  now.-— 
They  cannot  equivocate.  They  cannot  make  eveh 
a pretence  of  regard  for  practical  banking,  of  any 
kind,  sound  or  unsound.  They  have  taken  their 
ground  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  bank  law  of  last 
winter,  just  as  they  would,  if  any  other  system  of 
banking  had  been  adopted  by  the  majority.  This 
is  the  position  of  the  leaders,  those  who  are  interest- 
ed not  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  but 
who  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  preservation 
of  a party  organization,  and  self-aggrandizement 
through  that  organization.  They  are  politicians  by 
trade,  who  are  indifferent  as  to  the  means  by  which 
place  is  secured,  for  they  know  by  experience  that 
office  holders  are  provided  for  let  the  condition  of 
the  people  be  what  it  may.  An  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain currency  offers  to  them  many  chances  for  specu- 
lation, as  they  pay  themselves  in  the  best.  The 
question  is  reduced  to  this:  Are  the  people  of  Ohio 

disposed  to  depend  upon  Michigan,  Indiana,  Virgi- 
nia, and  other  states  of  the  confederacy,  for  a curren- 
cy, or  will  they  have  a currency  of  their  own5— 
Will  they  have  a currency  provided  and  regulated 
by  others,  from  which  others  reap  the  profits,  on 
will  they  provide  one  for  themselves,  to  be  under 
their  own  control,  and  from  which  they  and  the 
state  treasury  shall  reap  the  benefits?  Shall  the' 
currency  question  be  again  unsettled,  and  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  all  classes,  be  let  at  the  mercy  of 
parlizan  legislation?  The  question  is  a plain  one, 
an  important  one.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  calm 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  and  must  be 
settled  at  the  coming  contest  once  for  all.  That 
it  will  be  settled  wisely,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment. 

The  resolutions  for  the  stale  caucus,  already  pub- 
lished, were  sufficiently  explicit  in  what  they  did 
not  say  as  well  as  what  they  did  say  on  the  currency 
question,  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  middle  ground 
in  the  next  contest.  But  the  “hards”  of  Cincinnati, 
who  met  in  conclave  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  said 
state  caucus,  entirely  eclipsed  those  who  arrang- 
ed affairs  here,  by  their  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  We  give  their  resolutions  on  the  curren- 
cy question  in  full  that  they  may  be  attentively  con- 
sidered by  all  parties  in  Ohio.  That  they  would 
come  to  this  complexion  at  last,  we  have  already 
supposed: 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  banking  provided 
for  in  the  bank  law  of  last  season,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem of  paper  banking,  is  at  war  with  the  interests 
of  commerce,  the  right  of  property  and  labor, 
and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  the  creation  of  a paper  currency 
in  any  state  expels  the  precious  metals  to  other 
states,  and  with  them  stability  and  confidence, 
the  great  elements  of  sound  credit  and  prosperous 
trade. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  whole  paper 
currency  because  we  consider  it  equally  hostile  to 
credit  and  property,  as  to  liberty  and  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  conceivable 
forms  of  corporate  banking,  both  paper  and  melalic, 
because  they  must  be  attended  with  grants  of  privi- 
lege, and  consequent  invasions  of  right  because  they 
give  to  the  few  control  over  the  property,  business, 
and  credit — and  consequently  over  the  opinion  and 
conduct  of  the  many. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  collecting  the 
revenue  of  the  state  in  gold  and  silver. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a law  prohibit- 
ing the  courts  of  justice  from  enforcing  or  in  any 
manner  recognizing  contracts  herealter  made  in  pa- 
per money. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  present  tax  law  an 
unjust  and  odious  discrimination  in  favor  of  banks 
against  the  producing  classes. 


Wisconsin.  The  loco  territorial  convention  bal- 
olted  seventeen  times  for  a congressional  delegate, 
lere  are  the  result-  ~r  ~ r " 

lorgan  L.  Martin, 

)an.  A.  J.  Lpham, 

'rancis  J.  Dunn, 
lason  C Darling, 

4.  M.  Strong  & Scott,  4 
Upham  led  on  every  ba 

vhen  the  Martin  men  threw  men  wica  wi  uanms 
nd  put  him  ahead.  This  frigtened  the  Dunn  men, 
o whom  Darling  was  specially  obnoxious,  and  drove 
hem  over  to  Martin  to  defeat  Darling,  and  so  Mar- 
in became  the  lucky  man.  Martin  was  the  “Green 
lay”  candidate;  Up’ham  was  presented  by  the  “Mil- 
vaukie”  interest. 
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Mississippi — The  “ Democratic ” State  Convention 
met  at  Jackson,  on  the  7th,  and  nominated  for  go- 
vernor, Sfc. 

Governor — A.  G.  Brown. 

Congress — Jefferson  Davis,  Stephen  H.  Adams, 
Robert  W.  Roberts,  and  Jacob  Thompson. 

Attorney  general — John  D.  Freeman. 

•Auditor — James  E.  Mathews. 

Treasurer — Win.  Clark. 

Secretary  of  slate — Wilson  Hemingway. 


STATISTICS  OF  FIRES. 


If  Father  Miller  missed  a figure  in  calculating  the 
day  the  world  was  to  be  burned  up,  he  is  neverthe- 
less likely  to  come  as  near  it  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  year  1845  bids  fair  to  be  memorable 
for  conflagrations.  Besides  a very  unusual  number 
of  fires  in  the  mountains,  forests,  and  prairies,  de- 
vastating the  country  in  every  direction,  there  has 
been  an  uncommon  number  of  conflagrations  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  following  list  comprises 
only  the  most  prominent  with  an  estimate  of  the 


value  of  property  destroyed. 

Quebec,  two  fires,  1200  buildings,  &c.  $7,500,000 

Pittsburg,  three  fires,  3,500,000 

New  York,  one  fire,  546  buildings,  6,000,000 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  500,000 

New  London,  Con.,  500,000 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  50,000 

Barbadoes,  W.  I.,  2,000,000 

Mantanzas,  “ 800,000 


The  Quebec  fires.  The  last  Montreal  Herald  con- 
tained a map  of  Quebec  showing  the  districts  de- 
stroyed by  the  two  great  fires.  It  is  frightful  to  look 
at.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  a fine  town  are  now  a 
blalcened  heap  of  ruins.  The  particulars  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  two  fires  are  as  follows: 

Streets  destroyed.  Houses  burnt.  Blown  up. 
On  28th  May,  38  1,630  2 

On  28th  June,  33  1,302  13 

Total  71  2,932  15 

The  population  rendered  destitute  by  the  two  fires 
it  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  20,000  souls.  If 
compared  with  other  calamities  of  a like  nature, 
says  the  Herald,  we  suspect  that  Quebec  has  suffer- 
ed more  proportionally  than  any  other  city  of  which 
we  have  any  account. 

In  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  there  were 
13,200  houses  burnt  and  property  amounting  to  1 0 , - 
720,500  destroyed.  In  the  fire  in  Hamburg  in  May, 
1842,  the  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  about 
■£4,000,000,  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  30,000 
persons  out  of  a population  of  150,000  were  render- 
ed houseless.  In  Quebec  the  whole  population  did 
not  exceed  35,000  before  the  fire,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty cannot  be  less  than  <£1, 250, 000. 

The  JV ho  York  fire  of  the  19 th  July,  1845.  The 
number  of  buildings  destroyed,  far  exceeds  what  was 
stated  in  the  postscript  hastily  inserted  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Register.  The  following  is  the  list 


since  published: 

Buildings  burnt  on  Broadway,  50 

Broad  street,  130 

Beaver,  85 

New,  86 

blarketfield,  65 

Exchange  PJace,  51 

Merchants’  court,  10 

Stone  street,  4] 

Whitehall,  15 

South  William,  13 


546 

The  (ire  commenced  at  3 o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  was  not  subdued  until  one  P.  M.  A 
stiff  gale  prevailed  at  the  time,  from  the  south, 
which  increased  during  the  conflagration. 

It  originated  in  New  street,  three  doors  from  the 
corner  of  Exchange  Place,  in  a sperm  oil  store,  be- 
longing to  J.  L.  Vandoren.  It  immediately  spread 
to  a chair  factory  next  door  to  Exchange  Place,  and 
thence  through  to  Broad  street  and  to  the  corner  of 
Exchange  Place.  The  progress  of  the  flames  was 
so  rapid,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  inmates  of  many  of  the  buildings  were  saved. 

Dreadful  explosions ■ About  4 o’clock,  whilst  the 
fire  was  raging  with  great  violence,  a tremendous 
explosion/  look  place,  from  the  store  occupied  by 
Crocker  & Warren,  which  destroyed  six  or  seven 
buildings,  sent  a shower  of  blazing  timbers  in  every 
direction,  and  shook  the  whole  city  like  an  earth- 
quake. The  concussion  was  so  great  as  to  smash 
more  than  a half  a million  panes  of  glass  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  extent  of  200  yards  distant. — 
Immediately  after  the  explosion,  fire  was  discovered 


at  four  different  points,  showing  that  the  entire  block 
in  the  rear  was  in  a complete  blaze.  After  this  the 
fire  spread  down  on  both  sides  of  Broad  street; 
thence  through  to  Broadway,  taking  both  sides  of 
New  street,  including  the  Waverley  House,  which  is 
destroyed;  then  down  Broadway  towards  the  Bowl- 
ing Green.  On  the  other  side  it  extended  to  Wall 
street,  and  it  came  near  reaching  the  magnificent 
Merchants’  Exchange  before  it  could  be  stopped. — 
Both  sides  of  Exchange  Place  between  Broad  and 
William  streets,  and  half  way  down  to  William, 
were  burned.  The  fire  in  Broad  9treet  extended  to 
Beaver,  through  the  latter  to  New  street,  both  sides 
of  which  are  in  ruins.  The  stores  burnt  were  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  merchants,  and  their  contents 
were  of  great  value.  The  flames  spread  with  such 
rapidity,  and  the  panic  created  among  all  classes  by 
the  explosion  was  so  great,  that  very  little  property 
was  saved.  And  in  only  a few  cases  were  even  the 
books  rescued  from  the  burning  buildings. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “The  explosion 
was  tremendous,  and  produced  the  utmost  conster- 
nation throughout  the  lower  pail  of  the  city.  The 
office  of  this  paper  seemed  as  if  topping  to  its  base. 
The  printers’ sticks  were  thrown  from  their  hands; 
and  the  gas  lights  suddenly  extinguished  in  a part  of 
the  building  added  to  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
scene.  We  experienced  no  damage,  however,  ex- 
cept the  breaking  of  window  glass.  Nearly  every 
building  in  Wall  street,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  streets 
contiguous  to  the  burnt  district,  had  its  windows 
more  or  less  injured,  and  in  some  instances  whole 
sashes  were  dashed  in,  and  the  large  massive  doors 
of  the  stores  either  swung  open,  or  were  detached 
wholly  from  hing  and  bolt,  and  thrown  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  buildings.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  on  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  as  to  burst 
in  the  windows,  breaking  large  quantities  of  the 
thickest  plate  glass.  Even  the  interior  doors  were 
burst  open.  The  explosion  occurred  in  successive 
shocks,  previous  to  which  the  atmosphere  was  irra- 
diated with  brilliant  flashes  of  light  tinged  with  eve- 
ry variety  of  color.  The  air  was  immediately 
after  filled  with  balls  of  fire  and  burning  beams, 
some  of  which  of  huge  size  were  thrown  to  an  in- 
credible height  and  distance.  A heavy  burning  raf- 
ter struck  on  the  roof  of  Bunker’s  Mansion  House. 
The  explosion  was  heard  on  board  the  steamboat 
Champion  while  seven  miles  from  the  city,  aDd  start- 
led the  passengers  from  their  berths.  It  was  also 
heard  at  Hempstead  and  at  Newark.  Capt.  York, 
of  the  brig  Milton,  as  well  as  the  captain  and  pas- 
sengers of  the.  brig  Savannah,  off  the  Highlands, 
heard  the  report  and  felt  a concussion.” 

Another  paper  says:  “So  awful  was  the  shock 
that  the  thick  plate  glass  in  nearly  all  the  buildings 
in  Wall  street  was  brokeD  in  fragments  and  strewed 
over  the  pave.ment,  in  many  instances  the  substantial 
window  sashes  themselves  being  broken  in.  The 
concussion  in  this  office,  some  three  hundred  yards 
distant,  was  so  severe  that  the  substantial  stone  walls 
of  the  building  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and 
it  was  thought  for  one  moment  that  they  were  tumb- 
ling to  their  base.  The  workmen  in  the  composing 
room  in  the  fifth  story  found  the  stone  on  which  the 
form  was  making  up  rise  several  inches  from  its 
resting  place;  the  gas  all  wentout  instantly,  and  dur- 
ing the  darkness  that  followed,  the  scene  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  an  exciting  one.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  press  and  engine  rooms  in  the  basement 
story,  fully  believing  that  the  entire  building  was 
about  to  come  upon  them  in  mass,  flew  with  rapid 
stride  into  the  street.” 

The  Fire  Department  is  said  to  have  been  most  ad- 
mirally  conducted  throughout.  What  men  could  do, 
was  done,  and  more  was  darod.  One  life  at  least, 
was  lost,  and  two  engines  (No.  22  and  42,)  were 
crushed  under  the  falling  ruins — their  daring  fire- 
men escaping;  as  if  by  miracle.  The  escape  of  Mr. 
Hart  of  engine  No.  42,  would  be  considered  incre- 
dible, but  that  it  was  witnessed  and  certified  by  num- 
bers. He  was  blown  from  the  roof  of  the  store  on 
Broad  street,  in  which  the  explosion  took  place,  to 
the  roof  of  another  store  on  New  street — a distance 
of  probably  of  150  feet — and  he  landed  on  his  feet 
and  sustained  no  other  injury  than  a slight  bruise  of 
his  ankle. 

The  firemen  and  operaters  from  other  towns  with- 
in reach,  such  as  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Williamsburg, 
&c.,  were  prompt  in  reaching  the  scene  and  afford- 
ing effective  aid. 

The  Police  Department,  was  never  more  efficient 
and  rendered  themselves  popular.  The  mayor  was 
at  home  in  his  duties,  an  excellent  executive  officer. 

The  Military,  were  ordered  out.  A regiment  at  a 
lime  paraded,  as  guards  to  the  immense  piles  of  pro- 
perty which  was  exposed,  and  in  aid  of  the  police. 
Depredators  were  promptly  arrested. 


The  Croton  Water  Works,  proved  the  value  of  that 
expenditure.  But  for  the  ample  supply  of  water 
which  it  afforded,  the  whole  southern  part  of  tho 
city  would  probably  have  been  destroyed.  Sufficient 
property  has  been  redeemed  by  it  at  this  one  fire,  to 
pay  handsomely  towards  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  supply  of  Croton  Water  was  not  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  lavish  use  made  of  it  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  morning,  between  7 and  8 o’clock,  there  was 
26  feet  in  the  distributing  reservoir,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  27  feet,  and  in  the  receiving  reservoir  16 
feet  and  14  8.  A full  head  in  the  distributor  19  33 
feet  and  in  the  receivers  20  and  27  feet. 

The  occupants  of  most  of  the  public  and  private 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  from  Grace 
church  to  Morris  street,  who  abandoned  their  domi- 
ciles to  their  fate,  which  seemed  inevitable,  have  re- 
turned to  them;  though  their  loss  of  furniture,  which 
was  removed  into  the  Battery  and  the  public  streets 
must  have  been  immense — especially  in  the  ruin  of 
pictures  of  great  value,  and  -costly  parlor  furni- 
ture. 

Goods  destroyed.  The  dry  good  jobbers  escaped  al- 
most entirely,  but  the  domestic  goods  factors  suffer- 
ed severely,  and  several  large  stocks  of  foreign  man- 
ufactures were  destroyed. 

The  whole  loss  of  dry  goods  was  perhaps  two 
millions  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  following  is  a 
rough  statement,  in  round  numbers,  of  some  of  the 


stocks  destroyed: 

Bird,  Gillilan  & Co.  $300,000 

Reiss,  Brothers  & Co.  300,000 

Fearings  & Hall,  350,000 

Post,  Phillips  & Dale,  100,000 

Richards  & Cronkhite,  150,000 

Hutcjiins^i  & Tiffany,  (rear  buildings)  100,000 

Barber  &.  Brothers,  75,000 

Rhodes  & Co.  100,000 

Mali  & Co.  200,000 

Seignett  & Co.  150,000 

Hennequin,  150,000 

Gay,  Lussac  & Co.  (plate  glass)  240,000 


$2,220,000 

There  were  some  stocks  of  silks  and  other  dry 
goods  destroyed. 

There-were  destroyed  14,300  bales  of  cotton,  20,- 
000  chests  of  tea,  3,000  a 4,000  hhds.  and  1,500 
boxes  brown  sagar,  8,000  a 9,000  bags  coffee,  600 
pieces  of  carpeting,  2,000  bis.  and  500  a 600  hhds. 
molasses,  100,000  lbs.  fleece  and  pulled  wool,  300 
bales  Smyrna  wool. 

Insurances.  Tho  whole  amount  of  risks  on  the 
burnt  district  is  $4,315,000,  and  there  is  scarce  an 
office  but  will  meet  its  losses  promptly. 

The  burnt  district  is  thus  defined:  “On  the  east  side 
of  Broadway,  every  building  from  Exchange  Place, 
commencing  with  the  Waverly  House,  to  Market- 
field  street,  is  utterly  consumed,  also  three  or  four 
dwellings  below  Marketfield.  The  house  on  the 
corner  of  Stone  and  Whitehall  streets,  and  two  or 
three  dwellings  north  of  Stone  street  remain  com- 
paratively uninjured.  Thence  to  Broad  street,  Stone 
street  is  the  boundary.  Through  Broad  street,  from 
Stone  to  the  public  stores,  within  two  or  three  doors 
of  Wall  street,  the  buildings  on  both  sides  are  all 
destroyed.  A line  drawn  from  the  public  stores  to 
the  Waverley  House,  is  the  limit  on  the  northwest. 
In  Beaver  street  all  the  buildings  on  both  sides  are 
consumed,  from  the  Bowling  Green  to  within  five  or 
six  doors  of  William  street.  On  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  the  buildings  are  all  destroyed,  from  Mor- 
ris street  to  No.  13,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Barker  aa  a 
boarding  house — this  last  included.  The  buildings 
on  Broadway  north  of  Morris  street  were  saved  by 
incredible  exertions,  in  which  the  inmates  rendered 
themselves  especially  conspicuous.  They  were  co- 
vered with  carpels  and  blankets  continually  wetted 
with  water  carried  up  by  hand  to  the  roofs.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  says.  “At  No.  46  Beaver 
street,  (where  the  fire  was  stayed)  the  efficiency  of 
iron  roots  and  fire-proof  shutters  was  gloriously  test- 
ed. Nowhere  in  its  course  did  the  conflagration 
rage  more  furiously  than  here — and  this  was  the 
crisis — the  turning  point — in  the  sad  business  of  the 
day.  The  block  of  stores  built  by  Mr.  Titus,  nobly 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  foe  and  baffled 
its  most  furious  assaults.  As  soon  as  the  flames  had 
burnt  fairly  up  to  these  buildings,  they  made  a tre- 
mendous attack,  and  then  fell  off  at  once — the  wind 
lulled,  and  the  dire  contest  was  over,  although  de- 
struction and  devastation  still  lingered  in  different 
parts  of  th§  field.” 

There  were  many  poor  persons  scattered  over  the 
battery  on  Sunday,  (most  of  them  slept  there,)  and 
we  learn  that  they  were  relieved  by  a “ministering 
angel,”  Miss  Livingston,  who  distributed  money 
amoDg  them  with  an  unstinting  hand. 
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The  Broad  street  hotel,  corner  of  Pearl  street, 
was  on  fire  and  the  top  was  damaged.  The  loss  of 
the  building  would  be  deeply  regretted,  as  it  is  a 
building  memorable  in  olden  time.  It  was  here  that 
Gen.  Washington  took  his  leave  of  the  army,  which 
is  so  touchingly  described  by  Marshall,  when  he 
called  his  comrades  in  arms  to  him,  and.  after  filling 
a glass  of  wine,  with  tears  bade  them  farewell;  and, 
after  embracing  them,  left  the  city  in  a boat  then 
waiting  at  Whitehall  for  Mount  Vernon. 

Insurance  losses.  The  following  is  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  burnt 
district.  In  most  cases  the  losses  are  total.  Insur- 
ance to  a considerable  extent  has  also  been  obtained 
abroad  and  in  Boston.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  of- 
fices will  be  able  to  pay  their  losses,  but  some  of 
them  will  be  ruined: 


Companies. 

Fireman’s 
North  River, 
Equitable, 
Contributionship, 
Trust, 

National, 

Howard, 

New  York, 
Williamburg, 
Guardian, 

United  States, 

East  River, 

City, 

Jefferson, 
Merchants’, 
iEtna,  New  York, 
Manhattan, 

North  American, 
Bowery, 

Greenwich, 
Protection,  Hartford, 
Hartford,  “ 

iEtna,  “ 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
Mutual  Safety, 
Merchants’  Mutual, 
Sun,  “ 

American,  “ 

Croton,  “ 

General,  “ 

Alliance,  “ 

Pelican,  “ 

Mercantile, 

Long  Island, 
Brooklyn,  losesur-  ) 
plus,  about  5 
Spring  Garden, 


Am't  Insured. 
$ 150,000 
100,000 
200,000 

125.000 

30.000 

28.000 

175.000 

75.000 

15.000 


Capital. 

$300,000 

350.000 

300.000 

300.000 

150.000 

150.000 

300.000 

200.000 
105,000 


175.000  probably  more  300,000 

150.000  250,000 
150,000  probably  more  200,000 


72.000 

150.000 

300.000 

110.000 

250.000 

100.000 

60.000 

40.000  * 

75.000 

60.000 

75.000 

10.000 

500.000 

100.000 
200,000  probably  more 

200.000  probably  more  250,000 

35.000  500,000 

75.000  217,517 

75.000 

50.000 

110.000 
50,000  less 

50,000 

150,000 


219.000 

200.000 

500.000 

200.000 
250,000 

250.000 
300  000 

200.000 
150,000 

150.000 

200.000 

140.000 

507.000 


Total,  $4,270,000 

The  loss  of  the  Manufacturers’  Insurance  compa- 
ny, Boston,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  45  thou- 
sand dollars:  that  of  the  Providence  Washington 
company,  of  Providence,  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Some  of  the  insurance  offices  raised  their  rates  on 
Saturday  100  per  cent,  and  others  50.  A committee 
from  the  various  companies  meet  to-day  to  decide 
upon  the  new  rates. 

The  following  insurance  companies  in  New  York, 
have  resolved  to  wind  up.  They  refuse  to  issue 
more  policies,  and  ask  that  all  policies  now  out  may 
be  cancelled,  though  they  will  he  able  to  pay  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  losses  by  the  late  disaster,  viz:  The 

American  Mutual,  Merchants’  Mutual,  Merchants’ 
Fire,  Guardian,  East  River,  Manhattan. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  “The  rates  of 
premium  demanded  by  offices  which  go  on  are  double 
the  rates  of  last  week;  and  our  citizens  are  rapidly 
paying  the  rates.” 

The  cause  of  the  explosion,  is  now  undergoing  a rigid 
enquiry  by  the  proper  authorities.  Innumerable 
conjectures,  as  well  as  contradictory  statements,  ap- 
pear every  hour  upon  the  subject.  Whether  it  was 
a large  quantity  of  Salt  Petre,  that  was  stored  in 
Messrs.  Crocket  and  Warner’s  warehouse — as  some 
maintain,  which  on  igniting,  underwent  some  chem- 
ical process  that  rendered  it  liable  to  explode,— 
whether  Salt  Petre  will  explode — or  whether  it  was 
not  a large  quantity  of  gun  powder,  unlawfully 
warehoused  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
assertion  of  Messrs.  Crocket  and  Warner  to  the  con- 
trary, will  perhaps  be  ascertained  during  the  inves- 
tigation. There  is  so  much  of  uncertainty  as  yet, 
that  we  defer  saying  more  till  more  is  known.  A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  somewhere. 

Loss  of  life.  So  also  as  to  the  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  lost, — which  is  as  yet  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain— conjectures  varying  between  ten,  and  fifty  or 
sixty.  We  wait  for  some  official  judgment,  after  the 
whole  premises  shall  have  been  deliberately  received. 

Thousands  of  persons  are  already  busy  in  the 
burnt  district,  clearing  away  for  rebuilding. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  following  table  shows  that  ol  the  domestic  exports  of  the  U.  States,  during  said  year,  58  of  the  total  99 
millions,  were  to  England  and  its  dependencies.  Of  the  imports,  45 of  the  111  millions  were  from  England  and 
its  dependencies.  Of  the  23|  millions  total  balances  in  favor  of  the  United  Slates,  16j  millions  were  of  England 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  largest  balance  against  us,  is  in  the  trade  with  Spain  and  its  dependencies  (Cuba  included,)— of  which  we 
import  nearly  14  millions.  The  Brazil  trade  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  being  over  3 millions  against  us.] 
— Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 


Statistical  view  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  30 th  of  June,  1844,  shovring  the  amount  of 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  each  foreign  country , and  the  balance  of  trade  for  or  against  the  United  State s, 
with  each  of  those  countries,  [compiled  from  official  documents  for  the  National  Intelligancer .] 


Countries- 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

Sweden  and  Dependencies, 
Denmark  and  Dependencies, 
Holland  and  Dependencies, 
Belgium. 

Hanse  Towns, 

England  and  Dependencies, 
France  and  Dependencies, 
Spain  and  Dependencies, 
Portugal  and  Dependencies, 
Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Trieste,  & c. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &,c. 

Hayti, 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  Republic  of  America, 
New  Granada, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Cisplatine  Republic, 
Argentine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Peru, 

South  America  generally, 
West  Indies  generally, 

China, 

Europe  generally 
Asia  generally, 

Africa  generally, 

South  Seas  and  Pacific, 
Northwest  Coast  of  America, 


Total  exports, 
Total  imports, 

Balance 


Domes)  ic 

Value  of  Exports. 

Value  of 

Balance  in 

Balance 

Foreign 

imports. 

favor  of  the 

against  the 

produce- 

produce. 

$140,532 

’1  otal. 

U.  States. 

U.  States. 

$414,882 

555,414 

$1,059  419 

$504,005 

194,606 

23,968 

218,574 

12,609 

205, 965 

281,754 

13,591 

295.345 

445,553 

150,208 

884.057 

99,105 

983.156 

630,510 

352,646 

2.986.652 

466,733 

3,453,385 

2,681.492 

771,893 

1,852,571 

151,230 

2,003,801 

634,777 

1,369,024 

3,174,483 

392,204 

3,566,687 

2,136,386 

1,430,301 

58,737,307 

2,984,569 

61,721,876 

45,459,122 

16,262,754 

13,724,237 
6,632  683 

2,409,199 

16,133,436 

17,952,412 

1,818,976 

1,119,128 

6 751,811 

13,775,451 

7,023,640 

228,800 

23,370 

252,170 

257,015 

4,845 

486,712 

536,949 

1,023,661 

1,559,699 

536,033 

1,257,285 

168,735 

1,426,020 

232,089 

1,193,931 

186,139 

97,245 

283,384 

385,866 

102,482 

1,082.807 

45  549 

1,128,356 

1,441,244 

312,888 

196,447 

81,101 

277,548 

678,551 

401,003 

1 ,292.752 

502,091 

1,794,833 

2,387,002 

592,169 

103,377 

46,899 

150,276 

223,408 

73,132 

75,621 

49,225 

124,846 

189,616 

64,770 

402,491 

88,741 

408,834 

531,232 

1,435,479 

904  247 

2,409,418 

2,818,252 

6,883,806 

4,065,554 

394,266 

67,910 

462,176 

144,763 

317,413 

245,339 

258,950 

504,289 

1,421,192 

916,903 

856,645 

248,576 

1,105,221 

750,370 

354,851 

14,053 

125,938 

173,460 

2,754 

7,988 

16,807 

125,938 

181,448 

1,756,941 

28,700 

184,424 

125,933 

181,448 

167,617 

1,110,023 

28,700 

646,918 

4,931,255 

28,700 

3,174,314 

173,021 

289,641 

462,662 

34,908 

427,754 

641,306 

68,938 

710,244 

465,313 

245,131 

307,353 

42.026 

2,178 

349,379 

2,178 

41,504 

307,875 

2,178 

99,715,179 

11,484,867 

111,200,046 

108,435,035 

23,577,802 

20,812.791 

$111,200,046  1 
108,435,035 


Balances  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
Balances  against  the  Unted  States, 


$23,577,802 

20,812,791 


2,765,011 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  2,765,011 


The  Exports  and  Imports  slated  in 

the  foregoing  table  were  shipped 

from  and  received  into  the  various  States,  Spc. 

as  follows: 

Value  of  Exports. 

State  or  Territory, 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Value  of 

produce- 

produce. 

Total. 

imports. 

Maine, 

11,164,964 

$11,171 

$1,176,135 

$570,824 

New  Hampshire, 

5,994 

690 

6,684 

31,420 

Vermont, 

196.574 

216,793 

413,367 

97,183 

Massachusetts, 

6,371,836 

2,724,450 

9,096,286 

20,296,007 

Rhode  Island, 

257,602 

3,175 

260,777 

269,437 

Connecticut, 

798,725 

1,291 

800,016 

323,299 

New  York, 

26,009,177 

6,852,363 

32,861,540 

65,079,516 

New  Jersey, 

13,889 

4,300 

18,189 

17,670 

Pennsylvania, 

3.265,027 

270,229 

3,535,256 

7,217,267 

Delaware, 

125,771 

406 

126,177 

8,093 

Maryland, 

4 841,950 

291,216 

5,133,166 

3,917,750 

Dist.  Columbia, 

550,298 

9,254 

559,552 

65  628 

Virginia, 

2 923,238 

19,041 

2,942,279 

267,654 

North  Carolina, 

298,401 

298,401 

209,142 

South  Carolina, 

7,429,585 

3,697 

7,433,282 

1,131,515 

Georgia, 

4,283,805 

4,283,805 

305,634 

Alabama, 

9,906,195 

1,459 

9,907 

442,818 

Louisiana, 

29,442,734 

1,055,573 

30,498,307 

7,826,789 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee, 

Missouri, 

25,627 

Ohio, 

543,856 

543,856 

36,016 

Kentucky, 

19,379 

Michigan, 

293,901 

293,901 

120,673 

Florida, 

991,657 

19,759 

1,011,416 

156,695 

99,715,179 

11,484,867 

111,200,046 

108,435,035 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1843,  amounted 

to 

$104,691,534 

The  imports  to  “ 

(< 

100.162,087 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

4,529,447 

There  was  this  year  a balance  due  from  England  of 

13,693,607 

The  exports  for  the  nine  months 

ending  30th  June,  1843,  amounted  to 

84,346,480 

The  imports  “ 

44  (4 

64,753,799 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
There  was  due  from  England 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844,  amounted  to 
The  imports  “ “ “ 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

There  was  due  on  the  year  from  England 


19,592,681 

17,923,253 

111,200,046 

108,435,035 


2,765,011 

16,262,754 
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Table  showing  the  Balance  of  Trade  for  or  against  the  United  Stales  for  the  last  three  years. 

1344 

It:  favor  of  Against  the 


Countries. 

Russia, 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Dependencies, 
Denmark  and  Dependencies, 
Holland  and  Dependencies, 
Belgium, 

Hanse  Towns, 

England  and  Dependencies, 
France  and  Dependencies, 
Spain  and  Dependencies, 
Portugal  and  Dependencies 
Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Trieste,  &c. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

Hayti, 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  America, 

New  Granada, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Cisplatine  Republic, 
Argentine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Peru, 

South  America  generally, 
West  Indies  generally, 
China, 

Europe  generally, 

Ionian  Islands, 

Asia  generally, 

Africa  generally, 

South  Sea  and  Pacific, 
Northwest  Coast  of  America, 
Uncertain  places. 


1842. 

In  favor  of  Against  the 


U.  States. 

SI  38,496 

463  352 
2,056,250 
991,096 
2,290,494 
13,693,607 
1,515,470 


471,495 


808,637 

148,422 

207,703 

19,290 


104.633 

2,370 


U.  States. 
8513,573 

436,211 


5,853,293 

44,720 

232,564 

168,212 

367,031 

73,963 

461,463 

55.52S 

72,492 

878.130 

3,347,312 

311,951 

1,424,362 

204,768 


3,490,243 

14,294 

401.408 

20,261 


10,144 


1843. 

In  favor  of  Against  the 


U.  States. 

$240,369 

342580 
1,555,433 
1 799,014 
2.371,067 
17,923,253 
4,636,316 

97,165 

356,513 

506,221 


46,220 


173,372 

191,907 

98,713 

95,537 

36,206 

95,520 

31,921 


U.  States. 
$356,010 

210,912 


3,026,810 


6,375 
245  077 
302,446 
1,310,469 
79,201 

607,778 

2,155,370 

531,379 

135,563 


1,966,608 


50,025 


623 


U.  States. 

$205,965 

352,646 

771,893 

1,369,024 

1,430.301 

16,262,754 


1,193.931 


317,413 

354,851 

125,938 

181,448 

28,700 

427,754 

245,131 

307.875 

2,178 


U.  States. 
$504,005 

150,208 


1.818.976 

7,023,640 

4,845 

536,038 

102,482 

312.888 

401,003 

592,169 

73.132 

64,770 

904.247 

4,065,554 

916,903 

167,617 


3,174,314 


22.911,315  18,381,868  30,577,327  10,9S4,646 

Balance  of  trade  due  to  the  United  Slates  in  1842 

“ “ “ 1843 

“ “ “ 1844 


23,577802  20,312,791 

$4,529,447 
19,592,681 
2,765,011 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

Showing,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  rates  ad  valorem  of  the  specific  duties 

IMPOSED  UPON  ARTICLES  IN  TABLE  E,  ANNEXED  TO  HIS  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Schedule  of  the  articles  in  table  E,  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  0n  the  16th  December , 
1844,  “ with  the  rates  ad  valorem  to  which  the  duly  on  them  amounted , and  was  actually  paid  by  the  importers ,” 
prepared  in  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate , of  the  14 tli  January,  1845  : 


Invoice 

Rate  of  duty  per 

Amount 

Advalorem 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

value. 

act  of  August 

of  duty. 

rate 

upon 

1842. 

sd  nc  dutv. 

Twist,  yarn,  or  thread,  costing  less  than60cts. 

per  pound 

20,868 

$4,335 

15  cts 

per.  lb. 

$3,130 

72 

per  ct. 

Treble  ingrain  carpeting 

1 606 

1,190 

65  cts.  per  yrd 

1,044 

87 

do 

Wines,  in  casks,  not  specified 

9,284 

2,845 

25  cts  per  gal. 

2,321 

81 

do 

Brandy 

191,832 

106,251 

100 

do 

191,832 

ISO 

do 

Spirits,  from  grain 

259,129 

121  547 

75 

do 

194  346 

159 

do 

from  other  materials 

135,399 

32.095 

75 

do 

101.518 

316 

do 

Sugar,  brown 

69.534,331 

2,426,01 1 

2i  cts.  pr.  lb.  1 

,738,358 

71 

do 

loaf,  and  other  refined 

699.090 

41,279 

6 

do 

41,935 

101 

do 

candy 

3,919 

339 

6 

do 

245 

69 

do 

Syrup  of  sugar  cane 

3.685 

57 

do 

92 

161 

do 

Fruits— Dates 

21,501 

286 

1 

do 

215 

75 

do 

Raisins,  in  jars  or  boxes 

7,083,013 

276  164 

3 

do 

212,490 

76 

do 

Other  raisins 

1,393,848 

38  694 

2 

do 

27,876 

72 

do 

Spices — Black  pepper 

1,473,727 

56,664 

5 

do 

73,686 

130 

do 

Red  pepper 

15,115 

1 426 

10 

do 

1 911 

105 

do 

Pimento  pepper 

1,054,414 

47.441 

5 

do 

52,720 

111 

do 

Cheese 

30,033 

3,860 

9 

do 

2,703 

70 

do 

Beef  and  Pork 

359,801 

5,984 

2 

do 

7,196 

120 

do 

Sulphate  of  barytes 

285.191 

2,154 

1 g 

do 

2,792 

129 

do 

Whiting  and  Paris  White 

44,580 

304 

1 

do 

445 

146 

do 

Litharge 

260 

13 

4 

do 

10 

77 

do 

Sugar  of  lead 

10,936 

497 

4 

do 

437 

87 

do 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  Cables 

381,012 

26,570 

5 

do 

19,050 

71 

do 

untarred 

224,527 

5,798 

4-2 

do 

10,103 

174 

do 

Un tarred  yarn  - 

34,116 

1,028 

6 

do 

2,047 

199 

do 

Cut  glass,  one-third  the  height  or  length  thereof 

1,846 

500 

25 

do 

461 

92 

do 

above  one-third  and  not  above  one  half 

4,297 

805 

35 

do 

1,504 

186 

do 

one-half  height  or  length  and  exceeding 

8,507 

2,932 

45 

do 

3 828 

130 

do 

Plain  glass — Moulded  or  pressed  tumblers 

19,263 

1,959 

10 

do 

1 ,926 

98 

do 

Moulded  or  pressed,  stoppered,  &c. 

21,632 

2.630 

10 

do 

2,153 

82 

do 

Cylinder  window  glass,  not  above  10  by  12  inches 

48,785 

1,612 

21  cts.  pr.  sq.  ft 

1,219 

75 

do 

not  above  14  by  10  inches 

21,540 

757 

3 j 

do 

753 

99 

do 

not  above  16  by  11  inches 

32,760 

1,156 

4 

do 

1,310 

113 

do 

not  above  18  by  12  inches 

55,252 

2,187 

5 

do 

2,762 

126 

do 

above  18  by  12  inches 

181,620 

6,571 

6 

do 

10,891 

165 

do 

Crown  window  glass,  not  above  8 by  10  inches 

450 

18 

3S 

do 

15 

83 

do 

not  above  15  by  11  inches 

1,500 

59 

7 

do 

105 

178 

do 

above  18  by  12  inches 

5,680 

233 

10 

do 

568 

243 

do 

Demijohns,  &,c.  exceeding  half  a gallon,  and  not 

above  three  gallons 

112 

34 

30  cents  each 

33 

97 

do 

Demijohns,  &c„  exceeding  three  gallons 

2,013 

610 

50 

do 

1,006 

164 

do 

I*ead,  old  and  scrap 

12,979 

190 

lj  cts 

. per  lb. 

194 

102 

do 

Iron,  spikes,  cut  or  wrought 

6,247 

227 

3 

ao 

187 

82 

do 

chain  cables  and  parts 

775,320 

24,196 

21 

do 

19,383 

SO 

do 

chains,  other  than  cables 

108,739 

4,662 

4 

do 

4,357 

93 

do 

steam,  gas,  or  water  tubes  and  pipes 

39,400 

2,710 

5 

do 

1,970 

72 

do 

rod  or  square  iron,  as  braziers 

378,415 

11,500 

21 

do 

9,460 

85 

do 

hoop 

103,662 

1,884 

2l 

do 

2,591 

137 

do 

Pig 

77,461 

48,253 

45  cts 

pr.  cwt. 

34,857 

72 

do 

bar,  manufactured  by  rolling 

315,157 

511,282 

125 

ao 

393,946 

77 

do 

Paper,  medium,  demy,  and  foolscap 

11,458 

1,767 

15  cte. 

per.  lb. 

1,718 

97 

do 

Coke,  or  culm 

1,800 

69 

5 cts 

pr.  bush. 

90 

130 

do 

Barley,  pearl 

1,656 

76 

2 cts. 

pr.  lb. 

33 

43 

do 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  January  20,  1845. 

T.  L 

SMITH,  Register. 

Tons.  Tons. 
736  1,981 

2,148  5,009 


. AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 

Entering  into  and  clearing  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ending  30  th  June , 1844 — compiled  from  official 
documents  for  the  National  Intelligencer. 

American  tonnage.  Foreign  lon'ge. 
Countries.  Entered  Cleared  Entered  Cl’rd. 

Tons.  Tuns. 

Russia  14,656  6,308 

Prussia  412  164 

Sweden,  Norway,  and 
dependencies  1,943  1 47S 

Denmark  and  dcp’cies  24,017  25,029 

Hanse  Towns  20,729  12,789 

Holland  and  dep’cies  55,050  40,780 

Belgium  18,882  8,148  „,„w, 

England  and  Dep’cies  1,125.024  1,186,415766,107  755,747 
France  and  dep’cies  153,737  170,997  24,059  20,336 

Spain  and  dep’cies  291,026  271,147  12.950  8,554 

" ' 7,813  10,909  2,678  676 


11,212 

2,654 

43,566 

5,902 

5,587 


4,770 
2,930 
50  656 
16,929 
18,339 


Portugal  and  dep’cies 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia 

Trieste  and  Adriatic 
ports 
Turkey 
Texas 
Mexico 
Hayti 

Central  America 
Venezuela 
New  Granada 
Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 
Cisplatine  Republic 
Chili 
Peru 

S.  America  generally 
China 

Asia  generally 
Europe  generally 
Africa  generally 
W.  Indies  generally 
Sandwich  Islands 
Atla-ntic  ocean 
South  seas 

N.  W.  Coast  America 


21,942  7,780  9,889  5,808 


3,918 


5,464 

2,803 

19,019 

24,934 

30.182 

2,547 

11,601 

2,146 

48,550 

11,668 

445 

3,206 

551 

95 

15,035 

591 

8,953 

1,245 

5,121 

47,723 

293 


10,597 

2,773 

20,165 

22.636 

26,710 

2,251 

8,835 

1,691 

46,250 

4,833 

12,519 

7,247 

404 

1 1 ,262 
4,542 

9,878 

15,425 

1,972 

6.787 

54,620 

667 


1,096 

1,091 

1,876 

4,170 

307 

119 

1,493 

14,802 

2,008 

615 


364 


1,648 


1,779 

1,804 

694 

120 

1,839 

1,816 

506 

1,159 


604 

257 

168 


400 


1,977,438  2,010,924  916.992  906,814 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the.  Exports  of  the 
Growth , Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  U.  States, 
during  the  past  three  years. 


The  Sea. 

Fisheries — 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries 
Pickledjish 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 
Spermaceti  oil 
Whalebone 
Spermaceti  candles 


Total, 

The  Forest. 

Skins  and  furs  598,437 

Ginseng  63,702 

Product  of  Wood — 

Staves,  S' ingles,  boards, 
hewn  timber,  2,203  537 

Other  lumber  253  931 

Masts  and  spars  37,730 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye  1 1 1,087 

All  manufactures  of  wood  623,718 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
and  turpentine  743,329 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  882,741 


1842.  1843.  1844. 

9 months 

$567,782  381,175  699,836 
162,324  116,042  197,179 

1,315,411  803,774  1,464.968 
233,114  310,768  344  930 
225,382  257,481  463,096 
318,997  244,308  180,492 

$2,823,010  2,112,548  3,350,501 


453,869  742.196 
193,8/0  95,908 


1,026,179  1,672,279 
211,111  326,945 

19,669  23,274 

39,538  70  370 

391,312  919,100 

475,357  818,692 
541,004  1,140,843 


Total 

Agriculture. 

Product  of  Jlnimals — 

Beef,  &c. 

Butter  and  Cheese 
Pork 

Horses  and  mules 
Sheep 

Vegetable  Food — 

Wheat 
Flour, 

Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 
Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 
grain  and  pulse 
Biscuit  or  ship  bread 
Potatoes 
Apples 
Rice 
Tobacco 
Cotton 

All  other  Agricultural  Products— 
Flaxseed  34,991 

Hops  36  547 

Brown  sugar  8,890 

Indigo  1,042 


$5,518,262  3,352,099  5,808,712 


1,212,638 

388,185 

2,629,403 

299,654 

38,892 

916  616 
7,375,356 
345,150 
617,817  I 
124,396  $ 


1,092,949 
508,963 
2 620,020 
212,696 
29,061 

264.109 

3,763,079 

281,749 


1,800,551 

758,829 

3,236,479 

315,696 

27,824 

500,400 

1,759,438 

404,008 


519,797  745,426 


175,082 
123  759 
85,844 
32,245 
1,907.387 
9,540,755 


103  640  133,477 

312,232  388,603 

47,757  74,108 

32,825  51,465 

1,625,726  2.1S2,468 
4.650,679  8,397,255 
47,593,464  49,119,846  54,063,501 


49,406 

123,745 

198 


23,749 
51,550 
12  363 
1,176 


Total  $73,688,113  64,863,736  79,849,572 

Manufactures. 
oap  and  candles 
oots  and  shoes 
ousehold  furniture 
oaches  and  other  carri- 
ages 


485,128 

407,105 

619,544 

168,925 

115,355 

204,000 

290,997 

197,982 

327,938 

48.509 

48,356 

63,931 

65,882 

39,843 

75,649 

330 
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Saddlery 

25  986 

17.653 

34,552 

Wax 

103.626 

137,532 

278  039 

Spirits  from  grain 

50,708 

21,395 

56  597 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  cider 

54.674 

44.064 

59  312 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

525.490 

278  319 

536.600 

Lead 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  tur 

523,423 

492,765 

595,238 

pentine 

34,775 

29,434 

68,476 

Cordage 

30.457 

22.198 

49,242 

Iron — Pig.  bar  and  nails 

120,454 

120  923 

133,522 

Castings 

68  507 

41,188 

54,598 

Ail  manufactares  of 

920,561 

370  581 

528  212 

Spirits  from  molasses 

247  745 

117  537 

241,604 

Sugar,  refined 

291  499 

47  345 

128  594 

Chocolate 

3.094 

2,032 

2.150 

Gunpowder 

16 1 292 

47  088 

130,923 

Copper  and  brass 

97.02 1 

79  234 

91.446 

Medicinal  drugs 
Cotton  Piece  Goods — 

138,313 

108,433 

166,805 

Printed  and  colored 

385.040 

358  4 1 5 

385  403 

White  2,297  964 

2.575  049 

2,293  800 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 

37,325 

57.312 

44  421 

All  other  manufactures  of  250,361 
Flax  and  hemp — all  man- 

232,774 

170,156 

ufactures  of 

1.033 

326 

311 

Wearing  apparel 

53219 

28  845 

117  570 

Combs  and  buttons 

31,714 

23,227 

30.778 

Brushes 

Billiard  tables  and  appar- 

1,925 

4,467 

5,962 

atus 

1 800 

416 

2,534 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

5,838 

4.654 

6 514 

Leather  & morocco  skins 

22  502 

26.7S2 

39.197 

Printing  presses 
Fire  engines 

19  61 1 
1.304 

20,530 

36,243 

Musical  instruments 

16  253 

6,664 

17.050 

Books  and  maps 

44  846 

23,613 

42.432 

Paper  and  stationery 

69,862 

51  391 

83,108 

Paints  and  varnish 

27.370 

28.994 

44.060 

Vinegar 

10  208 

7,555 

8,815 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

7 613 

2 907 

4,884 

Manufactures  of  glass 

36,748 

25,318 

77,860 

Tin 

5 682 

5,026“ 

6.421 

Pewter  and  lead 

16  789 

7,121 

10,018 

Marble  and  stone 

18,9e4 

8,544 

19,135 

Gold,  silver  and  leaf 

1,323 

1.905 

2.36S 

Gold  and  silver  coin  1,170,754 

Artificial  flowers  and  jew- 

107,429 

183,405 

elry 

7,638 

3.769 

6,761 

Molasses 

19  040 

1 317 

3,922 

Trunks 

3,916 

2,072 

7,841 

Brick  and  lime 

5 723 

3.S83 

12.833 

Domestic  salt 

39,034 

10,262 

47,755 

Total  $4,614,401 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

6,417,725 

8,163,039 

Manufactured 

508,976 

470,261 

1,600,090 

Other  articles  1, 

359,163 

595,199 

854,427 

Total  $92,969,996  77,703,783  99,715,179 

Of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  $69,706,375 
were  shipped  in  American  vessels,  and  $30,008,804  in 
foreign  vessels.  More  than  one-half  the  value  ofexports 
from  the  United  States  in  1844,  was  in  the  single  article 
of  cotton.  Tobacco  comes  next,  and  then  flour.  A com- 
parison of  the  exports  in  1843  and  ’44,  according  to  (his 
table,  would  not  be  correct,  as  the  returns  for  1843  only 
cover  a period  of  nine  months.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1842  and  1844,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  difference  in  the  value  of  cotton  exported 
each  year — the  difference  in  the  aggregate  export  being 
$6,745,183,  and  in  the  value  of  cotton  shipped  $6,470,- 
037.  This  would  bring  the  aggregate  value  of  the  other 
items  about  the  same  for  each  ►ear. 

Many  of  the  articles  etnbraced  in  the  above  table  of 
exports  from  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  the  pro 
rluctions  of  this  country,  and  are  taken  of  us  by  other 
nations,  because  they  cannot  get  them  any  where  else. 
Our  two  great  exporting  staples,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
supply  the  principal  part  of  the  world,  and  whatever  in- 
crease in  the  demand  may  arise  from  year  to  year,  will 
add  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  this  country.  While  we 
almost  monopolize  the  production  of  many  articles  con- 
sumed very  extensively  throughout  the  world,  the  de- 
mand for  which  must  rapidly  increase,  subject  only  to 
temporary  depressions  in  price  and  demand,  we  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  dependent  upon  supplies  of  many 
articles  in  return,  from  foreign  countries,  w liich  we  have 
heretofore  imported  largely.  In  other  words,  our  exports 
are  increasing  and  our  imports  are  decreasing,  atkl  should 
the  value  of  our  importations  fall  off  within  tho  next  five 
years,  fifly  per  cent,  it  would  have  no  influence  upon  our 
exports,  as  they  must  under  all  circumstances  stead  ily 
increase.  The  exportation  of  cotton  manufactured  goods 
from  this  country,  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense quantities  manufactured.  Our  manufacturers 
can  hardly  supply  the  home  demand,  which  is  the  first 
important  thing  to  attend  to. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Paper  Boxes. — A few  years  ago,  all  our 'fancy  paper 
boxes  came  from  London  and  Paris.  Of  course,  thou 
sands  were  annuallypaid  for  them.  Now  the  manufac- 
ture has  sprung  up  in  this  city,  and  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  a large  number  of  young  men  and  women. — 
The  paper  is  made  at  our  factories,  and  is  sold  by  the 
pound.  It  is  first  covered  with  white,  then  cut  into 
shapes  and  glued  together.  Oyer  this,  colored  papers 
are  pasted,  and  the  colors  are  put  on  in  a very  expedi- 
tious manner.  These  colored  papers  are  then  glazed  by 
the  pleasure  of  a lever  armed  with  flint  or  agate.  The 


boxes  are  nude  in  immense  quantities  and  find  a ready 
sale.  We  examined  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Blanc  a 
few  days  since,  and  found  he  was  prospering  in  this  new 
branch  of  industry. — N.  Y.  True  Sun. 

Ous  Lake  Steeamers. — The  Newark  Advertiser  says 
of  the  fourteen  lake  steamers  which  now  ply  regularly 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  leaving  each  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted,  several  will  compare  in  point  of  strength 
and  accommodations  with  most  of  the  steamers  on  the 
Hudson,  while  one,  at  least,  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  that  floats.  This  superb  vessel  (the  Empire)  is 
of  1300  tons  burthen,  280  feet  in  length,  of 45  feet  beam, 
propelled  by  a po  verfttl  high  pressure  engine.  The  Em- 
pire has  an  upper  cabin,  which  extends  from  the  stern 
nearly  to  the  bows,  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feel  in  the  clear.  On  either  side  are  large,  well-ventila- 
ted and  handsomely  furnished  state  rooms,  the  sleeping 
apartments  fur  the  cabin  passengers,  while  the  cabin  it- 
self is  used  as  the  dining,  drawing,  and  ball  room.  There 
is  a pleasant  promenade  on  the  rool  of  this  upper  cabin, 
as  well  as  round  its  outer  side. 

Our  Exports  of  Cotton  in  1S44. — The  followidg  ta- 
ble, prepared  from  official  documents,  shows  our  exports 
of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844: 

England,  $37,791,825 


Scotland, 

1,764,526 

Ireland, 

35,000 

Gibraltar, 

7,555 

British  American  Colonies, 

96.843- 

-$39,695,749 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

9,331.310 

do  on  the  Mediterranean, 

568,225 

French  West  Indies; 

504- 

- 9,900,039 

Spain, 

358,978 

Cuba, 

540,183- 

899,161 

Italy, 

110.721 

Sardinia, 

75,828 

Sicily, 

12,188- 

228,737 

Trieste,  &c., 

1,008,088 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c., 

1,337 

Russia, 

241,454 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

100,293 

Denmark, 

1 .653 

Ha  use  Towns, 

432,687 

Holland, 

228,520 

Belgium, 

760,391 

Mexico, 

552,750 

Texas, 

11,200 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

1,442 

Total, 

$54,063,501 

American  Cotton  in  India  — It  appears  from  a report 
of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  experi- 
ments in  growing  American  cotton  in  India,  have  not 
been  entirely  unsuccessful,  particularly  in  the  neighbor-, 
hood  of  Hyderabad,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt 
Meadows  Taylor.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber: 

‘’Your  Committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the  present 
report  the  letters  ofCapt  Taylor,  relative  to  the  samples, 
which  give  a very  favorable  account  of  the  progress  ma- 
king in  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Sea  Island  and 
Bourbon  Cottons.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceivee  that  the 
native  growers  are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  varieties,  and  that  instead  of  being  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experiment — as  has  too 
often  been  the  case  before  in  other  localities — they  evince 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  obtain  seed  for  sowing.  The 
crops  of  Bourbon  and  Sea  Island,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Krishna,  are  described  as  most  luxuriant — and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  New  Orleans  appears  to  be  beyond  a doubt. 
Capt.  Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  direction  for  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  grown  from  tiie  seed  furnished,  to  he 
collected  and  sent  to  Shoiapore,  and  lie  adds  ttiat  he 
purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to  Bombay,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  value  in  our  market.  Your  Committee 
trust  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  calculate  on  a regular  supply  of  such  cotton.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  fetch  a good  price  here  for 
shipment  to  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would  amply 
remunerate  botii  grower  and  dealer.’’ 

Duties. — The  receipts  of  cash  for  duties  at  New  York 
for  six  months  of  this  year  have  been  $8,538,439,  a de- 
crease of  $2,906,934  from  the  same  months  of  Iasi  year, 
which,  at  the  average  of  duties  upon  imports,  represents 
a falling  off  in  imports  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 


POLITICAL. 


Robert  J.  Walker. — This  man  has  got  into  hot 
water  with  his  own  party  in  Mississippi.  His  con- 
duct in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  producing  great  excitement  in 
(hat  State.  The  people  and  press  are  denouncing 
him.  The  facts  are  these:  Sometime  in  February 
last,  satisfied  that  he  would  get  a place  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Polk,  he  sent  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Senator  to  Gov.  Brown,  to  take  effect  on  the  4th 
of  March.  It  is  stated  that  Walker  requested  the 
governor  to  appoint  a personal  friend  then  in  Wash- 
ington to  succeed  him.  Gov.  Brown  did  not  comply 
with  this  but  appointed  Mr.  Thompson,  a represen- 
tative in  Congress,  to  the  vacancy,  and  sent  the  com- 
mission under  cover  to  Walker’s  address.  Walker 


received  the  commission  on  the  8th  of  March,  and 
although  Mr.  Thompson  remained  in  Washington 
till  the  1 3th , he  did  not  deliver  it  to  him,  thus  leav- 
ing the  State  of  Mississippi  but  half  represented  at 
the  session  of  the  Senate  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  a decided  loco  pa- 
per, hitherto  a warm  eulogist  of  Walker,  says  the 
transaction  “wears  an  aspect  of  most  barefaced  usur- 
pation, if  not  corruption”  on  the  part  of  Walker, 
and  it  calls  on  Mr.  Polk  “to  dismiss  Mr.  Walker  from 
bis  cabinet  at  once,”  unless  he  give  a satisfactory  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  Walker  having  hitherto  given 
no  explanation.  The  Sentinel  adds: 

“The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Thompson’s 
commission  has  been  pocketed  make  the  act  wear 
the  appearance  of  corruption  as  well  as  usurpation. 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  had  been  made  to  pass 
through  Congress  the  bill  for  getting  the  Chickasaw 
claims  before  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Walker  had  introduced  this  and  was  aiding  its 
clandestine  passage.  Immense  amounts  depended  on 
its  fate;  and  speculators  were  just  rubbing  their 
hands  with  glee  in  anticipation  of  success,  when  the 
bill  was  exposed  and  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  produced  by  the  firm  arid  manly  speech  against 
it  by  Mr.  Thompson.  This  move  of  Mr.  Thompson 
it  is  known  procured  for  him  the  deadly  enmity  of 
those  nursing  1 his  bill;  threats  w-ere  made  that  he 
and  our  other  Representstives  who  opposed  it  should 
be  prowrated.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  can 
we  avoid  looking  with  suspicion  on  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Walker,  in  withholding  the  appointment  from 
Mr.  Thompson?  Does  it  not  look  as  if  he  was  play- 
ing entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  the 
perfection  of  their  schemes  upon  the  treasury  through 
the  success  of  this  bill?  Mr.  Thompson,  after  de- 
feating it  and  after  their  threat  to  prostrate  him, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  last  man  they  would 
wish  to  see  receive  so  high  an  appointment.  And 
Mr.  Walker  after  recommending  an  appointment, 
for  apparently  no  other  reason  than  that  his  favorite 
was  not  the  appointee,  and  that  it  was  given  to  an 
opponent  of  this  bill,  has  the  audacity  to  pocket  the 
commission,  and  say  not  a word  either  to  Mr. 
Thompson  or  Gov.  Brown.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
Mr.  Walker  has  an  interest  in  these  Indian  claims, 
and  that  the  foul  corruption  of  mammon  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  this  extraordinary  business? 

We  have  done  our  duty.  Whether  in  high  or  low, 
we  will  expose  rascality  or  corruption  in  office, 
whenever  we  observe  it.  The  true  interests  of  De- 
mocracy demand  that  vve  should  purge  our  official 
stations  of  every  unworthy  incumbent.  Mississippi 
will  cut  Mr.  Walker  off  at  once  from  her  confidence, 
unless  he  explains  these  daik  suspicions  resting  on 
his  conduct.” 

A democratic  meeting  held  on  the  9th,  in  Madison 
county,  calls  on  Gov.  Brown  to  explain  the  facts  to 
the  public,  which,  in  a tide  from  Holly  Springs,  h6 
promises  to  do  ss  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  seat  of 
Government.  “The  responsibility,”  he  says,  “shall 
rest  on  other  shoulders  than  mine.” 

From  the  first  we  looked  on  the  appointment  of 
Walker  to  a place  in  the  cabinet  as  most  unfortunate 
for  the  particular  interests  of  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  general  good  of  the  country. — His  ap- 
pointment to  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shocked  all  sense  of  propriety  and  was  an  injurious 
scandal  to  the  national  name.  _ Walker  was  notori- 
ously a man  of  bad  personal  fame  regarding  his  pe- 
cuniary transactions;  and  he  was  an  open  advocate 
of  Mississippi  Repudiation.  It  was  an  insult  to 
the  American  people  to  put  such  a man  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  department;  it  was  an  out- 
rage upon  their  reference  for  honesty;  and  it  was  a 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world..  Yet  party  expe- 
diency, the  reward  due  for  his  unscrupulous  advocacy 
of  the  Texas  movement,  overruled  all  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country 
and  placed  a mart  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  whoso 
reputation  in  connexion  with  pecuniary  matters  was 
a disgraceful  one.  We  do  not  complain  that  Polk 
chooses  to  fill  the  public  offices  witli  political  parti- 
tizans.  That  was  to  be  expected  and  we  disdain  to 
object  to  it.  But  the  country  has  a right — it  con- 
cerns both  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  people — to 
demand  that  men  of  fair  and  honest  personal  charac- 
ter, no  matter  how  bigoted  as  partizans,  shall  fill 
the  highest  places  of  government.  But  here  is  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  denounced  as  cor- 
rupt by  his  own  partizans.  [ Frankfort  Com. 

From  the  JMississipian. 

statement  of  tiie  honorable  r.  j.  walker. 

Washington  City,  June  16, 1845. 

To  the  democracy  of  Mississippi: 

On  the  5th  of  March  last,  I received,  together 
with  a confidential  communication  from  Gov.  Brown, 
a commission  for  Mr.  Thompson  as  a senator,  to 
take  effect  after  IhelOth  of  March  last,  the  period 
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fixed  in  the  tender  of  my  resignation.  The  govern- i 
or  had  been  induced  to  make  this  appointment  in 
consequence  of  assurances  from  me,  that  my  own 
vote,  or  that  of  my  successor,  might,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  necessary,  to  give  the  democra 
tic  party  a majority  in  the  senate  upon  the  election 
of  a printer  for  two  years  at  the  executive  session, 
i urged  upon  the  governor  the  importance  of  this 
election  to  the  democratic  party,  fully  appreciating 
the  injurious  consequences  of  a defeat  on  this  ques- 
tion, at  the  very  outset  of  the  new  administration, 
and  the  censure  that  would  attach  to  me,  if  this  de- 
feat were  produced  by  a single  vote,  owing  to  my 
withdrawal  from  the  senate.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  and  with  a view  to  meet  this  con 
tingency,  the  governor  transmitted,  not  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  but  to  me,  a commission  for  him  as  a 
senator,  to  take  effect  after  the  10th  March  last, 
leaving  to  me,  as  I conceived,  a full  discretion  to  de- 
liver the  communication  or  not,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  before  referred  to  might  require. 
When  the  commission  was  handed  to  me  with  Gov. 
Brown’s  letter,  the  contingency  to  which  1 referred 
had  not  happened,  and  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
would  not  happen,  it  having  been  determined  after 
the  date  of  my  letter  to  Gov.  Brown  not  to  go  into 
the  election  of  a printer  at  the  executive  session. 
The  contingency  not  having  happened,  to  meet  which 
the  commission  was  signed,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  to 
have  delivered  it  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  violated  the  will  and  purpose  ot  the  executive, 
and  the  confidential  trust  and  discretion  devolved 
by  him  on  me.  1 was  still  further  influenced  in  ar- 
riving at  this  conclusion  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  my  assurance  to  the  governor  of 
the  probable  occurrence  of  this  contingency,  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  transmit  the  commission,  not  to 
Mr.  Thompson,  but  to  me,  and  that  if  under  such 
circumstances  1 had  delivered  the  commission,  I 
might  be  justly  accused  of  procuring  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a contingency  and  then  delivering  it 
in  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  when  the 
contingency  had  not  happened  and  would  not  hap- 
pen, upon  which  alone  he  had  been  induced  to  sign 
the  commission.  It  was  my  duty  as  the  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  governor  (the  commission  until  de- 
livered being  lawfully  within  his  control)  to  have 
acted  precisely  as  it  was  obvious  he  would  have 
done  if  present,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  present,  he 
would  not  have  delivered  the  commission  unless  the 
contingency  had  happened,  to  meet  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  act. 

The  commission  (like  any  other  grant  or  deed) 
was  the  property  of  the  Governor,  and  not  of  the 
person  named  in  the  commission,  until  the  delivery 
to  hi. ii,  and  the  Governor  by  himself  or  agent  could 
withhold  the  delivery  to  ascertain  the  occurrence  of 
a particular  event,  upon  the  happening  of  which 
alone  it  was  desired  to  give  effect  to  the  intended  ap- 
pointment, and  this  principle  is  so  well  settled,  and 
so  universally  adopted  m practice  in  regard  to  com- 
missions and  all  other  grants,  as  to  require  no  eluci- 
dation from  me.  1 was  not  authorized  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  unless  the  commission  was  de- 
livered to  him,  and  had  I thus  conferred  with  him 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  certainly  could  not  and  would  not  have  accepted 
an  office  designed  to  be  tendered  to  him  to  meet  a 
contingency  which  had  not  happened. 

And  now  the  withholding  the  commission  is  at- 
tributed by  some  to  selfish  purposes  or  hostility  to 
Mr.  Thompson.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  commis- 
sion was  not  handed  to  me  until  after  my  unanimous 
confirmation  by  the  senate,  as  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  when  consequently  the  delivery  of  the 
commission  could  make  no  change  in  my  position. 
As  regards  hostility  between  myself  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son it  never  existed.  We  were  intimate  friends  per- 
sonally and  politically,  and  not  an  unkind  word  or 
thought  to  my  knowledge  had  ever  passed  between 
us.  From  first  to  last  throughout  his  whole  career, 
1 had  been  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters,  and 
in  like  manner,  he  had  always  supported  me.  Our 
friendship  had  been  unbroken;  and  we  had  coincided 
in  political  principles.  As  to  tne  tariff,  the  re-an- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  pre-emption  system,  the  re- 
duction and  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators,  we  had  cor- 
dially united  in  opinion  and  action.  The  grant  of  the 
five  per  cent,  fund  and  Chickasaw  school  lands,  and  of 
two  the  per  cent  lurid  to  aid  in  constructing  the  great 
railroad  Irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  at  Vicks- 
burg, the  cession  of  alternate  sections  of  land  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  Pearl  river,  of  the  inundated 
lands  to  complete  the  levee  from  our  northern  boun- 
dary to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  the  appropriations 
to  survey  our  gulf  coast  and  locale  the  Hospital  at 
Natchez,  all  which  measures  had  been  introduced 
by  me  and  nearly  all  which  had  become  laws,  had 
received  the  cordial  and  efficient  support  of  Mr. 


Thompson.  In  the  trying  crisis  which  preceded  the 
Baltimore  convention,  and  the  votes  throughout  in 
that  body,  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  had  acted  in 
perfect  unison,  and  no  man  exerted  himself  more 
warmly  and  more  efficiently  to  place  me  in  my  pre- 
sent position  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  How 
then  could  hostility  to  him,  o-ne  of  my  warmest 
friends,  have  induced  me  to  withhold  the  commission, 
and  what  other  motive  could  have  influenced  me 
than  an  earnest  desire  not  to  violate  a confidential 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  executive  of  the  state; 
nor  is  there  any  man,  friend  or  foe,  to  whom  under 
similar  circumstances  I would  have  delivered  the 
commission. 

When  the  commission  was  handed  to  me  or.  the 
5th  of  March  and  my  decision  made  and  placed 
beyond  recall  against  the  delivery,  it  was  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  senate  would  certainly  ad- 
journ on  or  before  the  10th,  until  after  which  Mr. 
T.,  could  not  take  his  seat  under  the  commission. — 
There  was  nothing  on  which  it  was  supposed  the 
senate  would  have  to  act  except  the  executive  no 
minations.  The  Z dlverein  treaty  was  not  to  be 
acted  on  until  December,  and  no  vote  was  to  be 
or  was  taken  upon  it  at  the  executive  session. — 
After  months  of  toil  and  vigilance  on  my  part,  the 
Texas  question  had  passed  both  houses  of  congress 
and  could  require  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 
and  it  was  determined  to  postpone  until  December 
the. election  of  a printer  to  the  senate,  so  that  no- 
thing remained  but  the  executive  nominations  which 
no  one  believed  could  detain  the  senate  beyond  the 
10th.  It  is  true  the  senate  did  sit  a few  days  longer, 
produced  by  a most  unexpected  opposition  to  one  of 
the  executive  nominations  resulting  in  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  senate  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  which 
together  with  the  subsequent  death  of  a senator,  oc- 
casioning another  adjournment,  did  prolong  the  ses- 
sion of  the  senate  a few  days  beyond  the  10th,  but 
when  my  decision  was  made  on  the  5th,  I did  consi- 
der it  certain  that  the  senate  would  adjourn  on  or 
before  the  10th,  and  consequently  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s commission  did  not  take  effect  until  after  that 
date,  that  he  could  not  take  his  seat  at  the  executive 
session.  Such  was  my  firm  conviction  when  I acted 
on  the  5th,  and  such  would  have  been  the  result  but 
for  occurrences  which  no  human  foresight  could  an- 
ticipate. 

I trust  in  conclusion,  that  the  democracy  of  Mis- 
sissippi will  see  in  my  whole  course  on  this  subject, 
nothing  but  an  ardent  desire  to  have  provision  made 
to  meet  a contingency  which  might  have  resulted, 
without  my  intervention,  in  a defeat  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  upon  a question  of  great  importance  in 
its  political  results;  and  whatever  errors  of  judgment, 
others  judging  after  the  fact,  may  think  they  observe 
in  my  conduct,  I cannot  but  believe  that  all  impar 
tial  men  must  perceive  that  my  motives  were  pure 
and  honorable.  Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 
R.  J.  WALKER. 


HISTORICAL. 


Recollections  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  Gales: 
The  fugitive  memoranda  ot  our  old  people,  and 
their  fast-fading  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  North  Carolina,  are  rapidly  passing 
away;  and  every  effoit  should  be  made  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  them.  Many  a gallant  deed  and  no- 
ble instance  of  devoted  patriotism  has  been  already 
irrecoverably  lost;  deeds  which  would  illustrate 
the  character  of  our  people — their  perils  and  sacri 
ficcs  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  tlrey  were  en 
gaged;  and  would  now  fill  with  just  exultation  the 
hearts  of  many  whose  actions  teem  with  the  life- 
blood of  our  heroic  sires,  and  who  are  often  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  bold  and  patriotic  achievements. 
Every  new  anecdote  and  incident  of  the  revolution 
that  we  read,  is  full  of  interest;  and  although  many 
of  them  may  not  be  of  sufficient  public  importance 
to  be  dignified  with  a place  on  the  page  of  our  his- 
tory, yet  they  should  be  gathered  and  treasured  up 
and  printed,  and  thus  placed  in  the  reach  of  our 
future  historian. 

These  reflections  were  vividly  enforced  the  other 
day,  upon  my  reading  to  an  aged  and  respectable 
lady  of  the  olden  times,  who  was  raised  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  the  account  given  in  the  Fayetteville 
Observer  of  the  13th  inst;  of  “the  battle  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, in  Bladen  country.”  “Ah!”  said  she, 
when  1 had  finished  reading,  “Well  do  I remember 
the  events  of  that  day,  and  some  of  the  men  that 
figured  in  them.” 

Among  other  anecdotes,  she  related  substantially 
the  following  narrative. 

Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  tories  in  that  success- 
ful sortie  at  Elizabeth,  above  referred  to,  by  the 
handful  of  wbigs  under  Captain  (afterwards  Gene- 


ral) Brown,  many  of  the  tories  fled  for  refuge  to 
Wilmington,  then  in  possession  of  tho  British,  un- 
der the  command  of  Majoi  Craig,  while  a portion  of 
that  same  Spartan  whig  band,  joined  by  a few  other 
choice  spirits  of  the  country  of  Brunswick,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Leonard,  formed  an  encamp- 
ment above  Wilmington,  and  not  far  from  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oil'  supplies  from  being 
carried  by  the  tories  to  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent 
their  own  and  their  neighbors’  slaves  from  flocking 
down  to  the  British  camp  and  for  mutual  protection 
generally. 

This  encampment  was  a source  of  great  anoy- 
ance and  vexation  to  the  British  commander,  and 
the  object  of  special  hatred  and  revenge  to  his  new 
recruits  who  had  been  so  handsomely  whipped  at 
Elizabeth.  It  was  resolved  at  headquarters,  that 
this  encampment  should  be  broken  up,  and  a large 
force  was  immediately  detailed  on  ibis  service.  A 
portion  of  them  was  sent  up  the  main  road,  and 
were  to  wait  in  ambush  at  a bridge  on  a stream 
then  Ijnown  as  Hood’s  Creek,  not  far  below  the 
camp,  while  other  companies,  under  the  guide  of 
one  of  these  tories  who  well  knew  the  few  pass- 
ways  and  situation  of  the  country,  were  to  be  con- 
ducted and  planted  above  so  as  effectually  to  sur- 
round the  camp  and  cut  off  retreat.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  chief  officer  of  this  expedition,  to  show 
no  quarters,  but  to  put  to  instant  death  every  whig 
that  should  be  found  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Af- 
ter early  nightful,  this  band  set  out  on  their  murde- 
rous errand. 

Upon  hearing  these  savage  and  bloody  thirsty  or- 
ders, their  guide  relented.  Many  of  the  men  who 
were  in  that  camp  had  been  his  near  neighbors  and 
friends,  had  often  done  him  acts  of  kindness,  and 
his  heart  quailed  at  the  contemplation  of  the  scene 
before  him,  and  his  inhuman  instrumentality  in  hav- 
ingthem  cut  up  and  butchered.  Accordingly,  after 
leaving  the  main  road,  he  feigned  to  be  lost,  and 
purposely  avoiding  the  right  track,  he  kept  them 
wandering  in  the  woods,  from  swamp  to  swamp,  un- 
til, as  he  supposed,  sufficient  time  would  elapse  for 
the  camp  to  have  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  di- 
rect force,  and  be  enabled  to  make  good  their  re- 
treat. 

The  whig  force  did  not  exceed  30,  and  were 
chiefly  mounted  men;  planters  and  men  of  charac- 
ter and  substance.  They  had  finished  their  scanty 
supper,  had  secured  their  horses  fur  the  night,  and 
with  their  saddles  for  a pillow,  and  their  saddle 
blankets  for  a bed,  they  had  lain  down  to  rest,  un- 
conscious of  the  peril  ami  ot  the  horrible  destiny 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

The  British  force  had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived 
at  the  bridge,  and  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal for  the  onset.  The  night  passed  on,  and  yet  no 
sound  was  heard.  They  became  impatient,  and 
gave  a blast  from  their  horn  to  apprise  their  com- 
rades of  their  position  and  readiness,  and  to  receive 
their  response.  The  sound  was  heard  in  the  whig 
camp.  “What  noise  is  thal?”said  a dreamy  sentry, 
as  he  paced  the  lonely  rounds.  “Oh  nothing,”  said 
another,  “but  the  trumpet  of  some  lubberly  boat- 
man.” Another  and  another  blast,  louder  and  loud- 
er is  given;  the  camp  is  aroused.  “No  boatman  be- 
longing to  these  waters,”  said  one,  “can  make  that 
noise,  they  are  the  notes  of  the  Kent  Bugle , and  in 
the  hands  too  of  a practised  musler .”  “They  pro- 
ceeded from  down  the  road,  and  from  about  the 
bridge,”  said  the  officer  in  command.  “That  place 
must  be  reconnoitered.  We  must  know  what  all 
that  means.  Who  will  volunteer  and  go  down.  No 
one  spoke.  “Come  Manly,” said  he,  “you  are  al- 
ways ready  in  a forlorn  hope,  and  that  fine  black 
charger  of  yours  can  outrun  danger  itself;  will  you 
go?”  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  said  Manly;  “who  will  go 
with  me  lobring  back  the  news  ii  1 should  lose  my 
night  cap?"  “1,  1,  I,  said  Mansfield  and  two  young 
Smiths.  Their  horses  were  soon  caparisoned  and 
mounted,  their  holsters  examined,  and  away  they 
galloped  to  the  bridge.  Upon  their  arrival,  every- 
thing was  as  quiet  and  silent  as  death.  They  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  one,  but  their  horses  exui- 
bited  alarm  at  d refused  to  proceed. 

“All  right  on  this  side,”  said  Manly:  “let  us  see 
how  it  is  on  the  other” — and  thrusting  their  spurs 
into  their  horses  sides,  they  clashed  across  the  bridge. 
As  soon  as  they  had  cleared  it,  up  rose  the  British 
and  tories  from  their  concealment  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  their  muskets  and  bayonets  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight;  and  as  these  men  checked  and  turn- 
ed their  horses  to  retreat,  the  officer  in- command 
sung  out,  “give  it  to  them,”  and  a platoon  of  mus- 
ketry fired  upon  them.  The  top  of  Manly’s  hat  was 
shot  away.  One  of  the  Smiths  was  badly  wound- 
ed— his  horse  shot  down  under  him,  and  the  British 
as  they  passed,  perforated  the  body  of  the  poor  fel- 
low with  their  bayonets,  and  commenced  a running 
pursuit.  The  camp  in  the  meantime  had  heard  the 
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firing,  the  guide  roas  still  lost  in  the  swamps,  and  all  but 
poor  Smith  made  good  their  retreat.  Thus  this  gal- 
lant band  of  chivalrous  and  devoted  spirits,  through 
an  almost  miraculous  intervention  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  escaped  the  well  planned  stratagem 
projected  for  their  heartless  and  cold  blooded  mas- 
acre,  and  were  spared  to  their  families  and  country. 

“1  knew  many  of  those  men,”  continued  this  good 
lady,  “well:  The  Waddells,  the  Smiths,  the  Owens 
and  Leonards,  are  names  still  well  known  along  the 
Cape  Fear.  Col.  Thomas  Owen,  (the  father  of  the 
late  Gov.  Owen,)  was  a particular  friend  of  my 
husband’s  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  often  spoke 
of  him.  ‘Tom  Owens,’  he  would  say, ‘was  a warm- 
hearted friend,  generous  to  a foe,  and  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  ever  wore  a sword.”  “Morehead,”  said 
he,  “was  a tall  thin  man,  of  mild  and  amiable  tem- 
per. He  lived  near  Elizabeth,  and  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

“Manly,  who  held  a captain’s  commission,  and 
was  an  active  partizan  officer  in  the  militia  during 
the  war,  removed  to  the  back  country,  and  settled  in 
the  county  of  Chatham,  distinguished  through  a long 
life  for  the  strictest  integrity  and  unflinching  firm- 
ness. 

“Poor  Slingsby,”  she  said,  (another  name  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Elizabeth- 
town,) “who  was  killed  by  the  whigs  of  Elizabeth, 
deserved  a better  fate.  He  was  by  birth  an  English- 
man— had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  and  like  many  others,  then  and  now 
called  tories,  acted  under  a conscientious  sense  of 
obligation  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  a man  of  fine 
talents,  and  left  an  amiable  and  helpless  family. 

Thus,  sir,  I sat  for  hours  listening  to  these  narra- 
tives; but  I fear  1 am  trespassing.  They  were  to 
me  exceedingly  interesting;  but  they  may  not  be  so 
to  others.  And  while  1 ask  you  to  publish  this  or 
not,  as  you  may  see  fit,  I will  conclude  as  1 began, 
with  the  sincere  hope,  that  all  who  can,  will  con- 
tribute such  information  as  they  may  possess,  rela- 
tive to  the  early  history  of  the  state;  and  especially 
the  events  and  anecdotes  of  men  of  the  revolution. 


Raltigli  Register. 
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Slavery  in  Maryland. — There  is  no  state  in  this 
Union,  in  which  the  ingredients  for  civil  strife  of  the 
most  fearful  character,  are  so  largely  congregated, 
as  in  the  state  of  Maryland;  nor  any,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  those  materials,  the  ex- 
citement in  relation  to  slavery  and  abolition  has  less 
disturbed  the  community.  The  presence,  not  only 
of  a much  larger  proportion  of  free  colored  people, 
than  there  is  in  any  other  state,  but  a much  larger 
actual  number  of  them,  than  is  within  the  bounds  of 
any  other  state,  constitutes  one  of  those  ingredients. 
The  process  of  emancipation,  which,  until  arrested 
by  the  deplorably  injudicious  interference  of  northern 
abolitionists,  had  progressed  with  such  rapidity  in 
Maryland,  as  within  our  own  memory,  to  have  chang- 
ed the  condition  of  nearly  half  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  state,  from  that  of  slavery,  to  thatof  freedmen; 
and  would,  had  it  not  been  so  interrupted,  have 
emancipated  before  this  time,  far  more  than  half, 
has  been,  and  is  now  most  painfully  suspended,  by 
the  danger  which  the  interlerence  we  allude  to  is 
fraught  with.  Marylanders  perceived  their  predica- 
ment, and  by  restrictive  legislation,  which  never 
would  have  been  resorted  to  but  for  that  interference, 
have  endeavored  to  guard  the  community  as  far  as 
was  in  their  power,  without  unnecessarily  oppressing 
the  unfortunate  colored  people  of  which  they  have 
the  charge. 

The  comparative  quiet  of  the  stale,  above  alluded 
to,  is  liable  to,  and  has  recently  received  rude  inter- 
ruption. We  gave  a brief  account  two  weeks  since, 
of  a band  of  negroes  attempting  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  passing  through 
the  district  of  Columbia — marching  in  military  array 
— and  being  arrested,  with  the  los*  of  some  lives, 
near  Rockville,  in  Montgomery  county.  Report  had 
exaggerated  their  number.  There  were  not  over 
thirty-eight  or  forty,  of  them.  They  were  princi- 
pally from  Charles  and  St.  Marys  counties.  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  of  them  have  been  retaken, 
and  that  most  of  them  have  returned  to  Charles 
county. 

The  incident  gave  a sensible  shock  to  the  whole 
community. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  Charles  county 
then  contained  5,993  whites,  807  free  blacks,  and 
9280  slaves;  nearly  two  colored  to  one  white. 

The  Port  Tobacco  Times,  furnishes  the  following: — 
Charles  County  Meeting. 

A very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charles 
county  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  Port  Tobacco, 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  agreeably  to  public  no- 
tice, “to  deliberate  on  matters  vitally  affecting  their 


interests,”  when  gen.  John  Matthews  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  captain  Robert  Gray  and  Francis  H. 
Digges  appointed  secretaries.  On  motion  of  Walter 
Mitchell,  esq.,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  five  persons  from  each  of  the  elec- 
tion districts  of  this  county  be  appointed  to  form  a 
committee  to  prepare  resolutions,  and  report  the 
same  for  the  action  of  the  meeting — the  said  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to 
compose  said  committee: 

First  district.  William  B.  Stone,  Walter  M.  Mil- 
lar, William  F.  Rennoe,  William  D.  Cobey,  William 
Thompson. 

Second.  Hugh  Cox,  Francis  H.  Digges,  Peter  W. 
Crain,  George  Dent,  Johannes  D.  Starke. 

Third.  Walter  Mitchell,  Sylvester  F.  Gardiner, 
Hezekiah  Brawner,  John  G.  Chapman,  George  W. 
Matthews. 

Fourth-  Josiah  Hawkins,  Henry  H.  Hawkins,  Jo- 
sias  H.  Hawkins,  Edward  W.  Gardiner,  Robert  L. 
Burch. 

The  committee  retired  for  a short  time.  On  re- 
turning, William  B.  Stone,  esq.,  chairman,  reported 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
then  severally  read,  and,  after  a few  amendments, 
" ere  all  adopted: 

We,  the  people  of  Charles  county,  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, having  watched  with  deep  concern  the  ten- 
dency of  the  late  movement  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  reckless  efforts  of  fanaticism  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States  to  subvert 
(he  institutions  of  the  state,  and  ruthlessly  to  in- 
vade the  peace  of  our  people  by  the  sacrifice  of 
our  property  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  constitutional  rights,  have,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  recent  events  show  the  necessity  of 
an  efficient  people  police,  to  be  paid  by  the  property 
holders,  and  to  act  under  the  directions  of  a commit- 
tee of  this  meeting  in  aid  of  the  state  authorities. 

Resolved,  That  eighty — twenty  from  each  election 
district — be  a committee  to  receive  contributions  to 
meet  the  expenses,  select  the  police,  and  adjust  all 
suitable  regulations  to  carry  the  views  of  this  meet- 
ing into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  county  are  in- 
debted to  the  activity  and  patriotism  of  a portion  of 
the  people  of  Montgomery  county  for  the  recapture 
of  a large  number  of  their  absconding  slaves. 

Resolved,  That  the  existence  of  a free  black  popu- 
lation amongst  us  is  an  evil  that  is  getting  passed  en- 
durance, and  that  the  judges  of  our  orphans’ court 
be  respectfully  requested  to  grant  no  further  permis- 
sion to  any  to  remain  in  this  county,  and  that  self- 
protection imperatively  demands  that  we  should  take 
active  and  effective  means  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
great  and  growing  evil;  and  that  despairing'of  legis- 
lative aid  on  this  subject,  this  meeting  deem  it  due  to 
their  interests,  to  the  safety  of  themselves,  families 
and  property,  that  this  population  should  be  put  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  state,  and  that  the  free  people 
of  color  be  notified  that  their  presence  amongst  us 
will  not  be  tolerated  beyond  the  first  of  December 
next,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  purchase,  at  a 
fair  price,  all  property  that  they  may  be  possessed  of 
at  that  lime  and  cannot  conveniently  remove. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  this 
county,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  their  slaves  upon 
their  own  farms,  and  that  the  constables  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  all  others,  be  requested,  and  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, to  punish  all  such  as  may  be  found  from 
their  homes  in  the  night  time,  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  without  written  permission  from  their  mas- 
ters, owners,  &c. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  county  consider 
all  meetings  for  any  purpose,  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  which  the  slaves  are 
not  under  the  open  and  full  view  of  their  masters  and 
others  in  the  day  time,  ought  and  must  be  abolished; 
and  that  all  persons,  particularly  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  are  respectfully,  but  firmly,  admonished  that 
it  is  against  our  positive  orders  that  our  slaves,  or 
any  of  them,  should  go  to  night  meetings,  or  any 
meeting  where  the  negroes  are  separated  from  their 
owners,  and  not  under  their  owners’  eyes;  and  we 
will  take  such  steps  as  will,  if  necessary,  forcibly  ar- 
rest the  evil. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  par- 
ticularly this  meeting,  pledge  themselves  to  pay  a 
suitable  reward,  in  addition  to  what  is  now  given  by 
law,  for  every  slave  absconding  who  may  have  passed 
the  limits  of  the  county,  and  wiio  may  be  taken  up 
and  secured  to  the  owner. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to 
prevent  the  trading  and  dealing  with  our  slaves,  and 
request  all  persons  to  forbear  dealing  with  our  slaves 
without  a written  permission,  and  constables  and 
others  to  carry  the  law  relative  to  negroes  into  full 
force  and  effect. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  rights,  that  free  negroes  from  other  stales  and 
counties  should  not  be  employed  at  the  fisheries  in 
this  county,  aud  that  application  be  made  to  the  next 
general  assembly  to  remedy  this  grievance. 

Resolved,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  printed  and  circulated,  and  that  the  police 
and  constables,  and  all  persons,  be  particularly  re- 
quested to  give  the  notice  to  the  free  negroes  contain- 
ed in  these  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Walter  Mitchell,  esq.,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  au- 
thorized to  call  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
ty, whenever  he  may  think  it  proper  or  advisable  to 
do  so,  to  deliberate  on  matters  affecting  their  inte- 
rests. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Port  Tobacco  Times,  and  that  all  the 
papers  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  district  of  Co- 
lumbia are  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Chair'n. 

Robert  Gray, 

Francis  Digges,  Secretaries. 

Letter  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  the  anti  slavery 
convention  at  Cincinnati. — Mr.  Clay,  who  is  now 
publishing  the  “True  American”  a weekly  anti-sla- 
very paper  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  answer  to  an 
invilation  to  aBend  the  convenlion,  wrote  a letter 
declining  to  be  present.  After  asserting  the  consis- 
tency of  his  opposition  to  “the  criminal  usurpations 
of  the  slave  power,”  he  adds: 

“The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  are  binding 
on  me  so  long  as  they  exist;  but  I utterly  deny  that 
there  is,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  was  “meant”  to  be, 
any  “ compromises' ’ by  which  my  ancestors  agreed 
that  I should  be  enslaved  any  longer  than  the  ballot, 
in  its  omnipotence,  could  strike  off  my  fetters,  and 
restore  me  to  that  political  equality  which  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  deemed  themselves  necessitated  to  put  in 
temporary  abeyance. 

Here  then  is  my  ground.  It  is  broad  enough  for 
all  parties,  and  to  whomsoever  takes  it,  I give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  under  whatever  party  or- 
ganization he  may  be  arrayed.  In  the  meantime,  I 
abide  the  destiny  of  that  party  in  which  I have  grown 
to  manhood,  until  some  other,  numbering  more  friends 
of  liberty  than  we,  shall  give  indication  of  more 
speedy  success.  I claim  to  be  a whig  because  I stand 
upon  the  same  ground  of  the  illustrious  declarators 
of  76.  If  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  and 
others  like  not  the  principles  of  these  men,  let  them 
yield  the  name  also.  If  they  are  the  friends  of  pre- 
rogalive,  the  abettors  of  the  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  lovers  of  despotism,  the  advocates  of  po- 
litical inequality;  if  they  are  ■‘'conservatives"  only  by 
basely  submitting  to  see  every  principle  of  human 
liberty  trampled  under  foot  by  the  ^lave  power,  then 
let  them  strike  their  colors  and  go  over  to  the  enemy! 
But  as  for  my  single  self,  while  there  is  a banner 
flying,  soiled  and  torn  and  trampled  though  it  be,  by 
an  unthinking  and  infatuated  multitude,  yet  indelibly 
inscribed  with  the  faitli  of  the  illustrious  dead  and 
living,  “Political  equality,  untrammelled  social  pro- 
gress, liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever;”  there 
still  rallying  would  I be  found,  with  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  whether  overwhelmed  by  numbers  or  borne 
down  by  superior  force,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
things  but  honor  and  the  right,  those  ennobling  ele- 
ments of  self-elevation  and  unfailing  security,  which 
are  no  more  when  liberty  is  lost. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  CLAY. 

Jlffray  at  Indianapolis. — On  the  afternoon  of  yester- 
day, the  4th,  an  affray  occurred  in  this  city,  between 
a negro  and  some  whites,  in  which  the  negro  was 
finally  killed  outright.  The  name  of  the  negro  is 
said  to  be  John  Tucker,  about  forty-five  years  old, 
and  previous  to  this  incident,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
of  a quiet  and  inoffensive  disposition.  He  was,  we 
are  told,  formerly  a slave  in  Kentucky,  but  many 
years  ago  honorably  obtained  his  freedom,  and  came 
to  this  vicinity. 

On  the  complaint  of  two  respectable  citizens,  Ni- 
cholas, or  as  commonly  called,  Nick  Wood,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  having  committed  this  fatal 
act. 

The  negro  defended  himself  with  desperate  deter- 
mination; clubs  were  used,  and  stones  and  bnckbatls 
flew  as  thick  as  hail.  Wood’s  right  eye  was  bunged 
early  in  the  affray,  but  the  person  who  was  most  se- 
riously injured,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  was 
Edward  Davis,  usually  a very  quiet  person,  who  re- 
ceived a severe  though  not  dangerous  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  head  from  a brickbat, said  to  have  been  hurled 
by  the  negro,  while  making  a retreating  flight  up  Il- 
linois street,  where  he  was  immediately  killed. 
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A writ  has  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  William 
Balenger,  on  a charge  of  participating  in  the  affray, 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  arrested. 

A more  careful  examination  by  physicians  to-day, 
(Saturday,)  proves  that  Tucker’s  skull  was  fractured 
the  whole  length.  The  blow  which  caused  it  would 
have  felled  an  ox. — Indianapolis  Sentinel,  5 th  inst. 

Ohioans  captured  and  imprisoned  by  Virgin- 
ians.— The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says — “On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  9th,  three  men  from  Ohio,  Mr.  C.  Loraine, 
Mr.  Garner,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  all  of  Washington 
county,  Ohio,  were  seized  on  the  Ohio  shore,  by  a 
body  of  men  from  Virginia,  and  lodged  in  jail  at 
Parkersburg,  upon  the  charge  that  they  had  aided 
the  escape  of  slaves. 

The  facts,  as  we  learn  them,  are  these;  that  six  | 
negroes,  belonging  to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Wood  county, 
Va.,  made  their  escape  into  Ohio;  that  seven  men, 
among  whom  were  the  three  above  named,  met  these 
negroes  on  the  bank;  and  were  aiding  them  in  the 
removal  of  their  baggage,  when  they  were  seized, 
the  other  four  escaping.  This  was  done  without  any 
process  of  law.  The  Virginians  say  that  they  had 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Ohioans,  which  they 
had  derived  unquestionably  from  one  of  the  negroes; 
and  that  they  were  thus  prepared  to  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  both  parlies.  The  friends  of  the  captured 
whites  tell  this  story:  that  some  seven  weeks  since, 
they  were  solicited  by  a white  man,  an  elder  in  the 
Baptist  church  in  Virginia,  and  our  informant  thinks 
his  name  is  Romaine,  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  negroes; 
that  they  refused  to  leave  this  state  for  that  purpose; 
but  said  they  were  always  ready  to  help  the  bond  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  their  liberty;  and  that  he  return- 
ed and  entered  into  the  plot,  against  them,  for  a pro- 
mised reward  if  they  were  captured,  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  Ohioans  are  to  be  examined  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  before  a called  county  court,  on  the  question 
of  their  commitment  for  trial  before  the  superior 
court  in  September.  The  excitement  is  very  great 
on  both  sides.  In  Virginia,  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Parkersburgh  are  armed,  and  prepared  to  repel  any 
attempt  to  release  the  prisoners.  In  Washington 
county,  in  this  state,  meetings  have  been  held  in  four 
townships,  (and  several  others  are  to  meet)  with  the 
object,  mainly  to  ensure  a fair  trial  to  the  Ohioans, 
though  in  two  of  them  threats  have  been  made  to 
cure  lawlesness  by  a violation  of  law — in  other 
words,  to  tear  down  Parkersburg  jail,  and  so  give 
freedom  to  their  townsmen. 

Slax-e  question  in  Wisconsin. 

An  interesting  suit  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  circuit  court,  during  the  morning  hour,  for  sev- 
eral days  past,  and  has  not  yet  terminated.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  United  Stales  having  with  him  a negro 
slave,  named  Win.  Jones,  lived  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wisconsin  terrritory,  for  nearly  two  years,  as  a so- 
journer, without  acquiring  a residence.  The  negro 
has  filed  a petition  for  freedom,  setting  forth  that  he 
was  carried  into  a part  of  the  Union,  wherein  slavery 
is  not  recognized,  and  claims  to  be  discharged  from 
servitude  under  the  orninance  of  1787,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  north  west  territory. 

J.  H.  Bradley  for  petitioner;  Clement  Cos  and 
Walter  D.  Davidge,  e:  q.,  for  defendant. — 

Georgetown  (Z).  C.J  Advocate. 

A Neio  Jersey  slave  case. — The  supreme  court  sit- 
ting at  Trenton  delivered  their  opinion  in  this  inter- 
esting case  on  Friday.  Their  decision  sustains  the 
laws  of  slavery  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution: 

1st,  That  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  existed 
by  law  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1841. 

2d.  That  that  constitution  has  not  destroyed  that 
relation  or  abolished  slavery. 

3d.  That  the  colored  man,  William,  should  be  re- 
manded to  the  custody  of  the  defendant. 

France. — The  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  27th  ult. 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  bill  relative  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  M.  Mauguin  alone  opposed  the  grant  of  the 
credit  demanded  for  that  object;  and  M.  Dupin  hav- 
ing- expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  search,  M.  Guizot  entered  into  explanations 
which  “completely  removed  the  scruples  of  the  hon- 
orable member  on  the  subject.  After  M.  Guizot  had 
left  the  tribune,  the  grant  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
adopted,  and  the  chamber  next  passed  the  entire  bill, 
by  243  against  1. 

British  parliament — house  of  commons — June  23 d. — 
Mr.  Hutt,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  various  efforts  which  have  been  taken  by- 
England  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  moved,  “That 
the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain,  since  1814,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  attended 
by  a large  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  by 
serioua  loss  of  life  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  country, 


and  that  it  has  not  mitigated  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  nor  diminished  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves.” 

Sir  G.  Cockburn,  in  defending  the  policy  of  the 
goveinment,  observed  that  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  withdraw  the  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  first  chance  presented 
itself  of  effectually  crushing  the  odious  traffiic  in 
slaves. 

Lord  Howick  agreed  generally  with  Mr.  Hutt.  but 
advised  him  not  to  press  his  motion  to  a division. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admitted  that  the  efforts  of  England 
had  not  hitherto  been  successful  in  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  its  horrors  were  still  appalling. 
But  that  he  had  no  doubt  these  would  be  all  aggra- 
vated, if  England  withdrew  its  cruisers  from  all  the 
| attempts  to  put  down  a traffic,  the  evils  of  which  had 
enabled  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  into  a national  effort  for  its 
suppression.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  withdraw 
from  the  convention  just  concluded  with  France  for 
watching  the  coast  of  Africa,  more  especially  as  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  were  cordially  disposed 
to  join  France  and  England,  in  order  to  accomplish 
an  object  in  which  all  felt  so  deep  an  interest. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  C.  Napier,  notice 
was  taken  that  forty  members  were  not  present,  and 
the  house  therefore  adjourned. 

British  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  June  27.  On  Mr.  Hutt’s  motion 
respecting  the  inefficiency  of  the  English  system  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  Mr.  Hutt  contend- 
ed that  while  the  British  rulers  had  “nearer  and 
higher  duties”  culpably  neglected,  there  was  no  obli- 
gation to  assume  the  task  of  putting  down  the  slave 
trade  among  other  people,  or  “patrolling  the  world 
to  put  it  down.”  He  thought  that  foreign  nations  did 
not  like  to  be  told  by  England  “we  are  more  virtuous 
than  you” — to  be  magisterially  admonished  and  lec- 
tured on  morality.  He  said: 

“There  have  been  times  when,  from  the  reduction 
of  establishments,  our  naval  force  has  hardly  been 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  protecting  our  maritime  and 
commercial  interests,  when  more  than  a fourth  of  the 
naval  power  voted  by  parliament  has  been  employed 
in  protecting  the  African  population,  [hear,  hear;]  but 
I cannot  call  to  mind  any  proposal  having  been  mad& 
to  reconsider  that  policy.  But,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, we  have  been  conscious  of  great  miseries  at 
home;  we  have  had  it  proved  to  us,  not  only  by  per- 
sonal observation,  but  by  the  more  accurate  and  relia- 
ble investigation  of  royal  commissioners,  that  mil- 
lions of  our  own  countrymen — I speak  of  the  three 
kingdoms — pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  a 
state  of  moral  and  physical  destitution  little  superior 
to  that  of  the  savages  of  the  desert;  and  while  we 
have  done  little  or  nothing  for  their  relief,  we  h >ve 
shrunk  from  no  exertion,  and  scrupled  at  no  expense, 
for  repressing  misery  in  Africa.  [Hear,  hear.]  Fo- 
reigners have  thought  these  contrasts  too  violent  for 
sound  morality,  and  have  asserted  that  there  was 
something  selfish  and  sinister  in  the  prodigality  of 
our  African  sympathies.  They  believe  that  we  have 
other  objects  than  disinterested  humanity.” 

**#### 

“You  may  say  there  are  other  slave-trading  coun- 
tries than  Cuba  and  Brazil,  but  let  even  them  beware 
—let  Texas  beware — let  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica beware.  Should  that  menacing  meteor,  which 
is  now  blackening  all  the  horizon  of  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
ever  burst  upon  the  country,  its  mission  will  hardly 
be  accomplished  till  it  has  visited  brighter  borders 
and  fairer  cities.  And  if  the  proud  republic  of  North 
America  shall  not  learn  to  avoid  the  calamities  in  her 
career — if  she  shall  still  persist  in  encouraging  the 
growth  of  slavery  and  the  practices  of  the  slave 
trade — she  may  one  day  see  the  most  prosperous  pro- 
vinces of  the  present  Union  confederated  with  the 
half-savage  dominions  of  Hayti.” 

He  estimated  the  whole  cost  of  the  British  “in- 
sane” operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade, 
since  the  peace  with  France,  at  eighteen  millions 
sterling. 

Sir  George  Cockburn,  in  reply,  admitted  that  “up 
to  a year  ago”  the  British  efforts  were  unsuccessful; 
he  denied  that  the  mortality  of  the  British  vessels  in 
the  service  was  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent.;  he 
hoped  much  from  the  recent  airangements  with 
France.  Sir  Robert  Peel  “was  ready  to  concede 
‘that  the  government  had  hitherto  not  been  success- 
ful in  abolishing  the  slave  trade,”  and  that  “evils  to 
‘a  considerable  extent  arose' from  its  exertions;  lie 
‘regretted  the  loss  of  valuable  lives  and  the  great  ex- 
‘penditure  of  money,  but  he  believed  that  in  the  last 
‘year  or  two  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  or  thirty 
‘live  thousand  slaves  were  introduced  into  Brazil  and 
‘Cuba;  and  he  trusted  that  the  co-operation  of  France 
‘the  United  States,  and  Portugal  would  enable  Great 
‘Britain  to  achieve  the  purpose.” 
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Viscount  Howick  declared  that  he  had  not  “the 
smallest  possible  faith  in  the  new  or  the  old  system.” 
He  added: 

“Our  interference  in  one  i aterial  way  aggravated 
the  evil,  for  it  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  states 
with  whom  we  interfered  a spirit,  not  unnaturally 
either,  of  resentment  at  what  they  considered  our 
meddling  in  what  does  not  concern  us.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  foreign  governments  in 
question  had  exhibited  no  inconsiderable  forbear- 
ance, patience,  and  good  humor,  considering  the  way 
in  which  we  harassed  them  at  every  turn,  in  a traffic 
which  they  regarded  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  which  it  excited  in  this  country.  He  doubled 
much  whether  we  should  exhibit  similar  toleration 
of  another  nation  interfering  with  us  in  a similar 
way.  As  to  the  mixed  courts  of  commission,  they 
were  a mere  mockery;  it  was  absolutely  a mere  toss 
up  whether  the  judgment  went  for  the  British  cap- 
turer  or  the  Brazilian  or  Cuban  slaver.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  combined  operations,  whence  the  right 
honorable  baronet  anticipated  such  augmented  suc- 
cess, he  (viscount  Howick)  much  doubted  whether 
they  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good;  there  was 
danger  alike  of  the  French  and  English  officers  agree- 
ing too  well  and  of  their  differing  too  much.  The 
best  mode  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  as  had 
been  pointed  out  by  his  honorable  friend,  would  be 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
African  coast,  which  result  the  French  squadron 
would  certainly  not  be  disposed  to  promote.  We 
had  had  an  illustration  of  that  in  reference  to  the 
gum  trade.” 

The  French  Chamber  op  Deputies,  on  the  27lh 
of  June,  were  discussing  the  bill  granting  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  into  effect,  the  new  tjeaty  with 
England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
discussion  is  reported  in  the  Monileur  of  the  28th 
Juile. 

M.  Guizot  creates  “a  necessity  of  naval  matters,” 
“a  necessity  of  the  police  of  the  seas,”  tantamount  to 
a right  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  maintains  that 
what  the  French  chambers  have  declared  to  be  pira- 
cy France  may  deal  with  universally  as  such.  The 
Uonstitutionnel  (organ  of  M.  Thiers)  says: 

“Frightened  at  the  gravity  of  the  question,  the 
Centres  manifested  a dislike  to  all  discussion.  M. 
Denis  and  M.  Mauguin  were  greeted  with  murmurs 
of  impatience.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
learning  that  the  treaty  was  had,  as  they  were  deter- 
mined to  vote  it;  the  majority  preferred  not  examin- 
ing it.  However,  M.  Dupin  demanded  if  articlo 
eight  did  not  contain  the  germ,  under  another  name, 
of  the  right  of  search,  which  France  had  determined 
! to  have  abolished?  The  reply  of  the  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  did  not  dissipate  doubt.  It  appeared 
evident  to  all  that  the  principle  adopted  was  the  Eng- 
lish one  and  not  the  American,  and  (he  chamber  did 
not  allow  itself  to  be  moved  by  a clap-trap  period  of 
M.  Guizot  at  the  end  about  generous  passions.  One 
ought  to  be  astonished  that  this  cosmopolite  passion 
of  humanity  should  be  applied  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  alone,  and  that  the  eastern  coast  should  be 
neglected.  The  two  sentiments  which  acted  on  the 
assembly  were  a determination  to  vote  the  bill  and 
distrust  of  the  treaty.  All  discussion,  therefore,  be- 
came useless  and  even  misplaced;  we  shall  have  more 
than  pnee  to  judge  of  this  treaty  by  its  consequences. 
What  we  fear  most  at  present  is,  ihat,  coupled  with 
the  yielding  of  ministry  in  the  affair  of  Texas,  it  may 
separate  us  from  the  United  States  to  the  advantage 
of  England.  Let  us  render  thanks  to  M.  Dupin  for 
having  once  more  spoken  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  seas.”  J 

The  editor  of  the  Siecle,  a deputy,  charges  the 
treaty  with  having  dangerously  multiplied  points  of 
contact  between  the  French  and  English  squadrons; 
stipulated  unequally  for  the  two,  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter; and  sacrificed  or  endangered,  directly  or  impli- 
citly, the  old  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
These  topics  are  well  unfolded.  He  proceeds: — 
“France  has  made  no  change  for  the  secondary  na- 
tions bound  to  her  by  visit-conventions  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  She  has  extricated  herself 
rom  her  similar  conventions  with  Great  Britain;  they 
remain  under  both  British  and  Frencii  law  of  search. 
That  right  of  visit  which  we  proclaimed  to  be — for 
ourselves — odious,  intolerable,  destructive  of  our  in- 
dependence and  trade,  is  to  be  exercised  still,  even 
by  us,  on  other  nations.  The  eighth  article  is  am- 
biguous at  least;  the  instructions  to  which  it  refers 
rather  enlarge  than  restrict  the  cases  of  examination. 
Enlarging  piracy  is  facilitating  British  abuse  of  the 
verification  of  the  Hag.  Many  years  ago  the  duke  of 
Broglie  himself  declared  that  the  international  law 
of  piracy  is  one  which  no  particular  government  or 
governments  have  a right  to  create  or  annul,  amplify 
or  curtail. ” 
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The  Friends.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties  among 
the  Friends  of  Indiana,  the  Standard,  says:  “From 
recent  letters  of  English  correspondents,  we  learn 
that  the  yearly  meeting  of  English  Friends  have  re- 
solved to  send  William  Foster,  Josiah  Foster,  and 
Geo.  Stacy,  (three  leading  men  among  the  Friends,) 
in  order  to  settle  matters  between  the  anti-slavery 
Friends  of  Indiana,  and  the  pro  slavery  body  from 
which  they  have  “come  out.”  These  are  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society;  and  as  the  representatives  of  that 
.society,  and  of  the  London  yearly  meeting,  will  give 
evidence  of  the  character  of  both  these  bodies.” 

Thomas  Clarkson.  This  distinguished  anti-sla- 
very champion,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a member 
of  the  Friends’  Society.  If  he  is  so,  he  must  have 
become  so  by  application  and  admission,  for,  up  to 
the  time  he  published  his  work  on  Quakerism,  he 
never  had  been  a member  of  the  society,  but  be- 
longed to  another  church. 

The  Free  Church  or  Scotland,  seems  to  be  flou- 
rishing “like  a green  bay  tree.”  We  find  it  stated 
in  one  ol  our  foreign  journal  - , that  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  530  churches  haveNoeen  erected,  at  an 
expense  of  £335, O^O,  of  which  £235,000  is  already 
paid.  There  are  70  other  churches  in  progress, 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  present  year;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  140,  in  addition  to  these  will  ulti- 
mately be  wanted,  raising  the  whole  number  of  con- 
gregations in  connection  with  t he  church,  to  740. — 
The  whole  sum  collected  for  church  building  is 
£320,000.  Last  year  the  sustenlation  fund  produced 
£62.500,  yielding  the  ministers  then  employed  about 
£100  a year  each.  In  the  present  year  the  produce 
of  the  fund  is  £75,500,  yielding  each  clergyman 
£122.  In  addition  to  the  sum  mentioned,  about 
£100,000  has  been  raised  for  missions  in  two  years, 
and  £120,000  more  for  what  is  called  the  congrega- 
tion fund.  Altogether,  the  sum  raised  and  expend- 
ed amounts  to  £728,000,  exclusive  of  £40,000,  sub- 
scribed for  schools  and  a new  college,  which  will  be 
forthcoming  when  required. 

Churches  in  New  York.  We  gather  from  Deg- 
gett’s  City  Directory  for  this  year,  that  there  are  166 
churches  and  places  of  public  worship  in  N.  York,  of 
which  36  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  30  Presbyterian, 
24  Methodist  Episcopal,  22  Baptists,  16  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, 15  Dutch  Reformed,  8 Jewish,  8 African,  5 
Congregational,  5 Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
4 Universalist,  4 French,  3 Lutheran,  3 Reformed 
Presbyterian,  2 Unitarian,  2 Welsh,  1 Methodist 
Protestant,  18  miscellaneous.  Connected  with  the 
various  congregations  are  39  moral  and  religious  so- 
cieties. 

Churches  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  in  Phila- 
delphia 17  Baptist  churches,  11  Roman  Catholic,  1 
“Christian  chapel,”  12  for  colored  congregations,  1 
Disciples  of  Christ,  2 Dutch  Reformed,  20  Episco- 
pal, 7 Friends,  3 German  Reformed,  2 Jews’  Syna- 
gogues, 5 Lutheran,  2 Mariners’,  22  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 4 Methodist  Protestant,  1 Moravian,  2 New 
Jerusalem,  33  Presbyterian,  1 Unitarian,  4 Univer- 
saiist,  1 Independent.  Total  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

[ Philail . American. 

Mormons.  The  editor  of  the  Nauvno  Neighbor,  in 
the  following  paragraph,  accounts  for  the  numerous 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  country  this  year: 

“Notwithstanding  it  is  summer,  still  the  fire  at 
various  places  makes  fearful  havoc  of  property;  and 
what  is  most  singular  in  the  most  alarming  cases,  is, 
that  the  fire  catches  accidentally.  Joseph  Smith 
once  said,  in  great  earnest,  that  if  this  nation  refus- 
ed to  restore  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  to  their  rights  and  property,  “God  would 
send  his  hot  wrath  through  the  nation  like  a wirld- 
wind,” — and  who  can  doubt  the  eomniencemenl? — 
Many  people  have  ridiculed  the  Mormons  for  be- 
lieving that  judgments  and  calamities  were  about  to 
vex  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  now  they  come, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  enter  his  closet  till  the  indig- 
nation is  passed.” 

Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The  general  synod 
of  this  church  has  just  closed  an  interesting  session 
at  New  Bransvvick,  N.  J.  The  Newark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser says:  “As  early  as  1639  the  first  Dutch 
church  was  organized  in  New'  York  city,  thus  reach- 
ing back  to  a period  preceding  the  very  formation  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  before  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  had  taken  healthy 
root  in  the  fastnesses  of  Scotland.  From  that  one 


church  in  this  continent,  the  denomination  has  in- 
creased to  240.  It  is  one  of  the  large  family  of 
Presbyterianism;  and  holding  still  the  doctrines  and 
guided  by  the  practices  of  the  mother  church  in 
Holland,  the  oldest  of  the  daughters  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  16th  century.  The  Presbyterian 
church  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  their 
younger  daughters  in  these  United  States,  and  in  Ca- 
nada, have  ever  recognized  the  church  in  Holland  as 
the  source  and  fountain  head  of  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation.” 

Testimony  against  slavery.  The  general  con- 
ference of  Congregational  ministers  of  Maine,  adopt- 
ed the  following  minute  by  a vote  nearly  unanimous: 

“The  general  conference  of  Maine  has  seen  with 
surprise  and  grief,  the  report  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  their  recent 
session  at  Cincinnati.  The  document  appears,  in 
view  of  the  conference,  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  a former  report  made  by  the  general  assembly 
on  the  same  subject  in  1818,  and  to  be  intended  as  a 
justification  of  the  system  of  slavery  now  existing  in 
the  southern  states,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  contains  nothing  which  looks,  however  remote- 
ly, to  its  overthrow;  but  is  fitted  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  this  system  is  justified  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  therefore  not  to  be  abolished.  The  con- 
ference deem  it  therefore  a duty,  publicly  to  express 
their  dissent  from  these  proceedings  of  a body  with 
which  they  have  so  long  maintained  fraternal  inter- 
course.” 

Idolatry.  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  Baptist  missionary, 
states  that  the  Chinese  are  supposed  to  spend  $360,- 
000, OOU  for  incense  to  burn  before  their  idols!  This 
is  one  dollar  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  empire,  old 
and  young;  and  it  is  only  a single  item  in  the  support 
of  idolatry. 

Irish  sects.  Of  the  population  of  Ireland,  81 
per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholics,  11  per  cent.  Episco- 
palians, and  the  remaining  8 per  cent.  Dissenters. 

Boston  notions.  The  celebration  on  the  4th  of 
July  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  harmonious  in 
Boston  as  such  occasions  usually  are.  It  seems  that 
the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  learned  of  the  young  men 
of  the  east  in  the  course  of  his  address,  took  occa 
sion  to  depart  from  the  common  place  glorification 
style  which  is  customary  on  the  anniversary,  and 
spoke  his  own  mind  of  several  things,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  whereby  he  troubled  the  peace  of  mind 
of  many  of  his  listeners.  Some  of  these  were  greatly 
nettled,  and  would  have  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  performance,  but  the  friends  of  the  orator  and 
liberality  got  the  upperhand. 

The  offensive  part  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  oration  relat- 
ed chiefly  to  the  Texas  and  Oregon  questions,  which 
he  did  not  treat  in  accordance  with  the  popular  taste, 
and  to  the  subject  of  war,  which  he  denounced  as 
barbarous,  anti-democratic,  and  unchristian.  As 
there  were  a great  many  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  several  military  companies  present,  this 
part  of  his  discourse  was  thought  rather  uncourte- 
ous.  According  to  the  Boston  Post,  he  said: 

“That,  in  this  age,  there  can  be  no  peace  which 
is  not  honorable,  and  no  war  which  i3  not  dishonor- 
able. That  he  cannot  be  a Christian  hero,  whose 
vocation  is  the  shedding  of  blood.  That  he  is  no 
hero,  who  has  triumphed  in  battle  over  his  fellow 
man.  That  war  is  an  adoption  by  man  of  the  attri- 
butes of  wild  beasts.  That  the  war  spirit  is  incul- 
cated by  mothers  into  the  minds  of  their  infant  chil- 
dren, by  rehearsing  to  them  the  deeds  of  prowess  of 
military  chieftians.  That  the  war  spirit  so  pervades 
our  system,  that  a procession  cannot  be  formed  fora 
civil  celebration  on  the  4th  of  July,  without  a mili- 
tary escort  and  martial  music.” 

These  humane  and  excellent  sentiments  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  moral  and  peaceful  Bostonians, 
who,  not  having  the  opportunity  to 'chastise  the  ora- 
tor in  the  church,  pommelled  him  somewhat  roughly 
at  the  dinner-table.  Nearly  all  the  speeches  made 
in  response  to  the  various  toasts  were  replies  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  whose  harmless  rocket  appears  to  have 
broken  in  upon  the  self-complacency  of  the  day  with 
the  “most  admired  disorder.”  ' [Eve.  Post. 

The  divine  sanction  of  human  government. — 
Bishop  Doane  delivered  the  annual  oration  on  the  4th 
inst.  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Trenton.  The  Cincinnati  never  published, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  probably  see  this  address 
in  print,  which  we  the  more  regret,  as  we  hear  it 
warmly  commended. 

Its  main  subject  was  one  which  seems  latterly  to 
have  forced  itself  upon  the  minds,  and  to  have  fount 


utterance  from  the  lives  or  pens  of  some  of  our  most 
thinking  and  considerate  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  viz: — the  connection  between  government 
and  God. 

We  have  gone  on  reflecting  so  much  and  so  often 
in  this  country,  that  all  power  is  in  and  from  the 
people — and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  i3  the  in- 
fallible rule  and  measure,  not  only  of  authority,  but 
of  right — that  too  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  more 
ancient  fundamental  truth,  old  as  the  creation  and  to 
last  while  it  lasts — that  man,  with  all  that  he  inhe- 
rits, or  devises,  or  compasses,  is  but  a creature,  the 
instrument  of  an  Omnipotent  lawgiver  and  judge; 
and  that  however,  “dressed  in  a little  brief  authori- 
ty,” he  may  “sometimes  fret  and  strut  his  hour  on 
the  stage,” — there  is  One  mightier  than  he,  who 
“shapes  his  ends.” 

It  is  probably  from  the  manifestations,  frequent 
and  formidable  now-a-days,  of  the  irresponsible  spi- 
rit and  irresponsible  acts  produced  by  the  most  mis- 
chievous dogma  of  the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrola- 
ble  supremacies  of  popular  majorities — of  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  that  most  false  of  axioms,  as  too 
often  understood  and  applied,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God — that  thinking  men  have 
found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  and  recall  the  abso- 
lete  truth — that  government  must  derive  its  sanction 
from  Heaven — and  that  man  is  but  an  agent  of  an 
all-wise,  and  all-good,  and  all-powerful  principal. 

To  Professor  Taylor  Lewis,  of  the  University, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  in  recent  days  and 
with  great  force  put  forth  this  truly  sound  and  con- 
servative doctrine,  in  an  address, delivered  some  year 
or  two  ago,  on  the  true  idea  of  a state.  He  then  in- 
voked the  testimony  of  his  favorite  Plato  to  witness 
what  higher  authority,  that  of  revelation,  confirms 
— that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  are  alike  held  to  act 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  govern- 
ment is  something  higher  and  holier,  than  a mere 
human  contrivance  for  merely  temporary  ends. 

Within  a few  weeks,  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  in 
an  address  before  the  University  in  this  city — Mr. 
Choate,  of  Mass.,  in  an  address  at  a celebration  of 
the  Dane  law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  Bishop 
Doane  at  Trenton,  have  enforced,  each  in  his  own 
admirable  manner,  the  same  general  and  wholesome 
truths — truths  upon  the  observance  of  which  we  can 
alone  hope  to  perpetuate  freedom  with  knowledge 
and  religion — the  only  freedom  worth  possessing  or 
worth  preserving.  [N.  Y.  Courier. 


Episcopal  churches.  Table  showing  the  number 
of  parishes,  the  total  number  of  communicants,  and 
the  average  number  to  each  parish. 


Dioceses.  No.  of  par. 

Total  Com. 

Jlv.  No.  of  Com 

New  York 

164 

13,436 

82 

Pennsylvania 

117 

8,865 

76 

Western,  N.  Y. 

116 

5,369 

46 

New  Jersey 

46 

1,946 

42 

Delaware 

17 

538 

32 

Alabama 

20 

349 

17 

“Maine  has  485  communicants  in 

the  whole  state 

New  Hampshire,  500;  Georgia,  700;  Mississippi, 
297;  Louisiana,  331;  Kentucky,  565;  Florida,  182.” 
In  Pennsylvania,  of  8,865  communicants,  5,137  are 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia;  leaving  the 
average  in  the  country  parishes  not  over  37. 

[Boston  Chron. 

Methodism  in  the  slave  states.  Some  of  the 
Methodists  in  Virginia  seem  indisposed  to  assent  to 
the  transfer  which  their  preachers  have  made  of 
them  to  the  Methodist  church  South.  They  prefer 
the  old  organization.  The  YVylhesville  Whig,  says 
that  “a  very  large  majority  of  the  membership  in 
(hat  district  are  unwilling  to  go  into  the  church 
South,”  adding  that  they  utterly  repudiate  ullraism , 
.whether  in  the  hideous  and  detested  form  of  “aboli- 
tionism, or  the  less  revolting  form  of  slavery.” 

The  Abingdon  Virginian,  says:  “We  regret  to 
know  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  Methodists  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  ministers  as  well  as  laymen, 
are  opposed  to  the  separation,  and  among  them  our 
worthy  and  talented  friend  of  the  (Wytheville) 
Mountain  Whig.  In  Wytheville  particulaaly,  Taze- 
well, Russell,  and  Scott,  hundreds  of  Methodists  are 
with  the  north,”  & c. 

We  see  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  a re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Methodists  at  Augus- 
ta, Ky.,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  have  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  old  church. 

Dr.  Pusey.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that 
a gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  Dr.  Pusey,  during 
which  the  Doctor  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  re- 
ligious denominations  were  rapidly  resolving  them- 
selves into  the  two  great  classes  of  believers  and  in- 
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dependents.  By  believers,  the  Doctor  meant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  tenor  of  the  conversation, 
believers  in  the  church.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Pusey 
meant  to  say  that  the  world  was  dividing  into  two 
classes,  one  entirely  devoted  to  a hierarchy,  and  the 
other  refusing  hierarchy  altogether. 

Reltqious  worship  in  France.  The  Paris  Presse 
publishes  the  following  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
religious  worship  in  France  is  regulated  and  supported 
by  the  government:  “The  administration  of  religious 
worship,  after  having  formed  part  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  until  the  year  1828,  and  subse- 
quently part  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was  de- 
finitively annexed  to  the  department  of  Justice  in 
1834.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  expenses 
of  religious  worship  for  the  year  184C.  (Catholic 
worship.)  France  is  divided,  as  regards  religion, 
into  80  dioceses,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is 

E laced  a bishop  with  the  following  pension: — Arch- 
ishop  of  Paris  40,000f.;  4 archbishops,  with  15,000f. 
each;  65  bishops  with  10, OOOf.  each.  The  archbi- 
shops and  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  king,  before 
whom  they  take  the  oaths,  when  the  bulls  by  which 
they  are  appointed  have  been  verified  and  registered 
by  the  council  of  the  state.  But  it  is  from  the  pope 
they  receive  their  canonical  institution.  The  bishops 
appoint  the  vicars-general  together  with  the  parish 
priests,  but  those  appointments  are  submitted  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation.  Independently  of  their 
fixed  pensions  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  bi- 
shop of  Arras  receive  each,  as  cardinal,  an  increas- 
ed pension  of  10,000P.  annually.  The  pension  of  the 
parish  priests  of  the  first  class,  those  directing  pa- 
rishes containing  more  than  5,000  souls,  is  fixed  by- 
law at  l,500f.  (601.  British,)  and  those  of  the  second 
class  at  l,200f.  (481.  British.)  The  curates  are  paid 
according  to  their  age.  Those  aged  70  and  upwards 
l,000f.;  those  from  60  to  70  years  of  age  900f.;  and 
those  under  60  years  of  age  800f.  per  annum.  The 
Protestant  church  is  composed  of  nine  clergymen, 
residing  ir.  Paris,  who  receive  3, OOOf.  per  annum,  64 
in  the  provinces  who  receive  2, 000f.,  102  who  receive 
l,800f.,  and  522  who  receive  1,500  The  ministers 
of  the  Jewish  faith  are  paid  by  the  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  grand 
rabbi  of  Paris  receives  6, OOOf.  Seven  grand  rabbis 
in  the  departments  3, 000f.  each.  A sum  of  73,400f. 
is  divided  amongst  100  officiating  ministers  or  rabbis, 
whose  salaries  vary  from  300f.  To  l,000f.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  different  religious  societies  amount  for 
the  year  1846,  to  the  sum  of  37,634,350f.,  viz: — Ca 
tholic  worship,  36,3 18,900f. ; Protestant,  1,255 ,059f.; 
Israelite,  110,400f.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1830,  to 
the  1st  of  July,  1843,  the  donations  made,  and  the 
legacies  bequeathed  to  the  different  religious  congre- 
gations amounted  to  4, 774, OOOf.”  [London  paper. 

France. — The  Jesuits.  In  France  the  question  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  has  again  been  brought 
forward  by  Mons.  Montalivet,  and,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, with  some  effect.  There  exists  in  France  as 
you  are  aware,  law  which  dates  yet  from  the  first 
revolution,  against  the  organization  of  secret  socie- 
ties, and  this  law  it  is  now  determined  shall  be  ex- 
ercised against  the  sect.  The  Jesuits  being  French- 
men, cannot  be  expelled  from  the  country;  but  their 
places  of  worship  and  of  rendezvous  may  be  broken 
up,  and  their  meetings  punished  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  criminal  code.  I know  not  how  far 
ministers  mean  to  carry  out  the  law  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  they  have  received  the  most  specific 
authority,  by  a late  vote  of  the  chambers;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Louis  Philippe  and  his  government 
Buffered  the  restoration  which  took  place  in  politics 
and  religion  in  1833,  to  go  further  than  was  consist- 
ant  with  their  own  safety,  and  that  they  must  now 
take  a step  or  two  in  advance  to  keep  their  places. 
The  religious  men  of  France  have  no  sympathy 
either  with  the  first  French  revolution  nor  with  that 
of  July,  and  prefer  any  dynasty  to  that  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  the  liberal  supporters  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  been  alienated,  by  the  equivocal,  waiv- 
ering  policy  which  at  last  introduced  the  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  as  a chief  factor  into  the  French  govern- 
ment formula. 

The  Jesuits  are  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  re- 
ligious orders  of  France,  and  their  larnifications  ex- 
tend through  all  the  provinces.  Their  order  consists 
of  churchmen  and  laymen,  and  of  persons  belonging 
to  every  class  of  society.  They  cannot  be  attacked 
or  singled  out  without  an  odious  system  of  espionage, 
which,  while  it  is  immoral,  would  lead  to  endless 
vexations,  to  mistakes,  and  violence.  Neither  would 
the  cause  of  the  administration  gam  by  such  a course; 
it  would  make  martyrs  of  the  Jesuits,  and  augment! 
their  number  by  the  very  means  employed  to  sup-  [ 
press  them.  When  Napoleon  entered  a certain  Ca- 
tholic town  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  which  had 
become  incorporated  into  ! he  French  empire,  he  was  1 


informed  that  the  priests  refused  publicly  to  pray  for 
him.  Enraged  with  their  obstinacy,  he  sent  for  the 
bishop.  “Do  you  know,’1  he  snorted  at  him,  “that  I 
have  the  power  to  sew  you  up  in  a bag  and  throw 
you  into  the  river?”  “I  do,”  was  the  meek  reply  of 
the  Catholic  prelate.  “Then,”  rejoined  the  empe- 
ror, “I  shall  contribute  fifty  thousand  francs  to  your 
church  and  prevent  you  from  being  a martyr.”  Per- 
haps the  Guizot  ministry  means  to  treat  the  Jesuits 
as  Sir  Rober  Peel  treated  O Connell,  they  will  have 
them  tried  and  convicted;  but  I doubt  whether  they 
have  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  sentence. 

[Ewi-opemi  cor.  U.  S.  Guz.  11  Ik  June. 

The  Episcopal  church  controversies.  The  two 
Episcopal  organs  in  New  York  city,  the  Churchman, 
(Ouderdonk,)  and  the  Protestant  Churchman,  (anli- 
Onderdonk.)  continue  their  controversies  as  warmly 
as  ever.  These  controversies  but  foreshadow  the 
temper  3nd  tone  of  parties  that  will  re-appear  on  the 
stage  in  the  coming  October  Episcopal  convention. 

[Swn. 

French  Catholicism.  The  rifeness  of  the  eccle- 
siastical controversy  imparts  consequence  to  reports 
just  made  by  eminent  jurists,  to  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  on  the  former  relations 
and  legal  internal  code  and  policy  of  France  with 
the  Holy  See.  They  have  labored  to  prove  that  the 
temporal  was  always  absolutely  independent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority — that  the  Pope  is  not  infalli- 
ble; that  the  state  has  a right  to  watch  over  the  dis- 
cipline of  worship  and  conduct  in  the  church,  among 
all  denominations,  and  to  bring  transgressors  (the 
clergy)  before  the  council  of  state.  The  learned 
reporters  vindicate  Napoleon’s  concordat,  which  for- 
bade the  emission  in  P’rance  of  any  papal  bull,  any 
foreign  synod  or  council  decree,  without  the  pre- 
vious authority  of  the  government;  also,  all  conven- 
' lions  of  the  clergy,  visits  to  Rome — non-residence 
of  prelates,  and  establishment  of  monastic  orders. 

Syrian  Christians.  A letter  from  Constantino- 
ple of  the  11th,  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  says:  “The 
patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  M.  Habaises,  is  dead. — 
The  high  Maroriite  clergy  have  assembled  at  Bkorka 
for  a new  election.  Three  thousand  Maronites  have 
taken  refuge  at  Saida  from  the  Druses,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  Bahri  Pacha,  who  replaces  Wedschihi 
Pacha  at  Beyrout,  having  assembled  there  the  lea- 
ders of  the  belligerent  parties, an  armistice  .vas  agreed 
to  on  the  26th,  and,  reciprocal  guaranties  were  given, 
with  assurance  of  oblivion  of  the  past  on  both  sides, 
and  promises  to  denounce  to  the  Turkish  authorities 
any  new  rising  of  either  the  Druses  or  the  Maronites. 
This  arrangement  has  been  placed  under  the  guar- 
anty of  the  foreign  consuls  at  Beyrout.” 

The  Irish  college  bill. — In  moving  that  the  speaker 
leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  house  might  resolve 
itself  into  a committee  on  this  bill,  sir  James  Gra- 
ham said  that  these  new  colleges  were  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  large  class  of  children  belonging  to 
the  middle  classes.  The  education  given  at  them 
would  be  eminently  useful  to  the  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  trading  classes  in  Ireland,  and  also 
to  the  sons  of  the  gentry,  in  different  counties  of  that 
country. 

Lord  Mahon  then  moved  his  amendment,  that  “it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  in  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  Ireland,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  by  means  or 
lecture  fees,  till  such  time  as  public  benefactions  for 
that  object  may  have  taken  effect.” 

A long  debate  ensued  on  this  motion,  which  took 
an  extensive  range,  and  after  the  discussion  the 
house  divided,  when  there  appeared  for  lord  Mahon’s 
amendment  49,  against  it  189,  majority  140. 

4>n  the  30th  u 1 1. , on  the  motion  that  the  speaker 
leave  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  house 
to  go  into  committee  on  the  colleges  (Ireland)  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  observed,  that  if  he  entertained 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  amend  this  bill,  he  would 
propose  a series  of  amendments  for  that  object,  but 
as  he  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  any  attempt  to 
modify  the  bill,  he  would  slate  his  objections  to  it. 
It  made  no  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
any  class,  either  Roman  catholic  or  prolestant.  It 
had,  therefore,  been  declared  by  the  Roman  catholic 
hierarchy  to  be  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals:  It  was 
also  calculated  to  produce  a large  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  corrupt  influence  for  parly  purposes,  and  was, 
therefore,  particularly  objectionable  to  the  friends 
of  free  institutions  in  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said  that  he  should  consider  it  a 
ivaste  of  time  to  enter  into  a defence  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  bill,  after  the  ample  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  upon  them  on  several  former  occa- 
sions. 


Mr.  O’Connell  informed  the  house,  on  the  atitho. 
rity  of  a letter  from  archbishop  M’Hale,  that  the  al- 
teration which  the  government  had  agreed  to  make 
in  this  bill  had  made  no  alteration  of  (he  sentiments 
of  the  Roman  catholic  prelates  respecting  it  Their 
objections  to  it  still  remained  in  full  force,  and  arch- 
bishop M’Hale  even  went  the  length  of  denouncing 
it  as  penal  and  revolting.  His  (Mr.  O’Connell’s)  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  still  was  that  it  was  an  irreligious 
bill. 

After  some  remarks  by  lord  John  Russell,  the 
speaker  left  (he  chair,  and  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  the  proposed  committee. 

In  the  committee  considerablediscussion  took  place 
on  the  first  clause,  empowering  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  pay  from  the  consolidated  fund  such 
sum  of  money  as  shall  be  needed  for  purchasing  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  for  the  use  of  these 
new  colleges,  “arid  for  the  necessary  buildings  with 
the  appurtenances  thereof,”  and  for  establishing  and 
furnishing  the  same,  not  exceeding  <£33,331  6s  8d  for 
each  such  college,  and  not  exceeding  £100,000  in  the 
whole. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to 
add  after  the  words  which  we  have  enclosed  in  in- 
verted commas,  the  words  “including  the  building  of 
the  halls  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  reception  of 
students.”  He  likewise  proposed  to  omit  the  words 
which  divided  the  grant  of  <£100,000  equally  between 
the  three  proposed  new  colleges,  in  order  to  enable 
the  government  to  expend  on  any  one  of  them  a sum 
proportionate  to  its  wants,  be  it  more  or  less  than 
£33,331  6s  8J. 

Sir  J.  Graham,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  assent  to  either  of  these 
amendments. 

Upon  the  issue  thus  joined  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  House,  the  question  of  separate  or  mixed,  re- 
ligious or  secular  education  was  again  raised,  and 
strenuously  debated.  The  committee  divided,  when 
there. appeared — 

For  the  amendment,  42 

Against  it,  117 

Majority,  75 

So  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

The  first  clause  was  then  agreed  to.  Some  slight 
amendments  were  made  in  the  intermediate  clauses, 
but  nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  until  the 

committee  arrived  at  the  10th  clause,  which  makes 
her  majesty  the  visitor  of  the  colleges,  and  gives  her 
the  power  of  appointing  the  professors  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1848,  and  afterwards  leaves  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  provided  for  by  parliament,  or  vests  it  in 
her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  default  of 
any  provision  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Wyse  objected  to  the  latter  part  of  this  clause, 
and  moved  that  it  be  left  out  of  the  bill. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  but  the  commit- 
tee at  last  divided,  and  the  amendment  was  negatived 
by  141  over  47.  Other  amendments  were  proposed 
and  rejected;  several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
chairman  reported  progress. 

June  23d — Mr.  Roche  asked  Sir  James  Graham  if 
he  intended  to  bring  in  the  bills  which  he  had  pro- 
mised for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland;  lo  which  Sir 
J.  Graham  answered,  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  bring  them  forward  this  session. 

Ireland — The  Repeal ,/lssociution  met  at  Dublin  the 
30th  of  June.  The  week’s  rent  was  £382.  A letter 
was  then  read  from  Daniel  O’Connell,  which  stated 
that  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  remain  in  parlia- 
ment and  attend  to  the  Irish  academical  bill,  which 
bill  he  denounced,  as  not  affording  any  means  of  reli- 
gious education  in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  each  religious  persuasion.  Mr.  Denny 
called  attention  to  the  frightful  state  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  O'Connell  should  be 
requested  to  come  back  tolreland,  for  the  purpose  of 
exerting  himself  to  restore  peace  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. 

A most  startling  murder  having  been  perpetrated 
on  the  22J  ult.,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  Mr.  George 
Bell  Booth  being  the  victim,  Mr.  O’Connell  observed, 
“ whoever  committed  that  murder  should  be  hunted 
from  society  and  brought  to  condign  punishment;  but 
it  was  adopting  rather  strong  measures  to  threaten 
retaliation  on  an  unoffending  population  for  the  crime 
ofan  unknown  ruffian.”  Other  murders  had  occurred. 

A very  influential  meeting  was  called  for  the  3d 
inst.,  at  which  the  high  sheriff  wis  to  preside.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  “is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
an  universal  expression  of  horror  at  the  assassination 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  T.  Bell  Booth,  and  to  devise 
means  of  uprooting  that  extensive  system  of  conspi- 
racy, in  which  that  and  other  murders  have  originat- 
ed.” The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and 
several  of  his  subordinate  clergy,  were  to  be  present, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  tneir  Protestant 
brethren  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
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Mexico. — Latest.  The  schooner  Sarah  Ann,  Capt. 
Davidson,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  was  hurried  from 
Tampico  on  the  1st  of  July,  for  fear  of  an  immediate 
embargo  upon  American  shipping.  Tampico  papers 
brought  by  Capt.  D.  strongly  urge  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Business  Circles.  There  has  since  the  1st  instant 
been  something  over  three  millions  ol  dollars  paid  out 
by  the  various  joint  stock  associations,  banks,  railroads, 
manufactories,  &c.  &c. — that  divide  their  profits  semi- 
annually, in  January  and  July.  Money  is  seeking  for 
safe  ana  profitable  investments,  but  holders  are  cautious, 
as  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  deposites  in  the  banks. — 
United  States  five  per  cents  command  102|  readily,  and 
stocks  generally  remain  firm.  Cotton  has  advanced  in 
the  New  York  market,  corresponding  with  the  advance 
at  Liverpool.  Flour  is  rather  heavy  at  4 37^  in  New 
York. 

Bank  item. — Individual  liability.  In  reference  to 
the  late  failure  of  the  St.  Clainsville  Bank,  and  of  the 
Messrs.  Smiths,  one  of  our  exchange  papers  says:  “The 
Messrs.  Smiths  have  published  a statement  of  their  con- 
dition, from  which  it  would  appear  that  little,  very  little, 
is  to  be  secured  through  their  individual  liability.  The 
statement  does  not,  in  our  view,  give  a clear  insight  into 
their  condition;  yet  such  as  it  is,  shows  the  rottenness  of 
the  great  loco  foco’  principle,  and  how  little  is  to  be 
trusted  to  mere  "individual  liability.’’  The  statement 
includes  the  condition  of  the  bank  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Smiths  as  a commercial  firm;  and  both  are 
shown  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent.’’ 

Cotton.  Imports  into  Liverpool  from  1st  January  to 
1st  July,  1,133,000  bales — same  time  last  season  905,- 
090;  stock  in  the  port  is  about  1,043,000,  against  901,000 
last  year  at  the  same  period.  The  slock  of  American  is 
about  823,000,  being  an  increase  of  126,000  bales. 

We  noticed  an  advance  of  | d.  per  pound  having  oc- 
curred within  a few  days  before  the  Cambria  left  Liver- 
pool. The  only  item  brought  since  by  the  Great  Western 
is  the  following: 

July  4th. — The  sales  of  Cotton  for  the  week  ended 
this  day  prove  to  be  60,900  bales,  which  is  rather  larger 
than  the  previous  estimates,  and  the  American  descrip- 
tions consist  of  13,060  Upland  at  3jd,  23,360  Orleans,  3 
to  7d;  15,960  Mobile  and  Alabama,  3|  to  4fd,  and  570 
Sea  Island  at  9J  to  1 9 per  lb.,  about  19,000  of  it  taken 
on  speculation.— Prices  to  day  just  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Atlantic  Steamers.  The  bill  for  the  steam  transat- 
lantic line  is  left  out  of  the  list  of  matters  to  be  treated 
by  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  before  the  end  of 
their  session. 

Brussels  Carpets,  are  now  being  manufactured  by. 
steam  power,  which  will  cause,  of  course  a reduction  in 
the  price.  The  poor  handloom  weavers  will  be  the  only 
sufferers. 

Bequests.  The  Boston  Traveller  states  that  the  char- 
itable bequests  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  will 
amount  to  $300,000.  $10,000  is  given  to  the  Coloniza- 
tion cause;  $40,000  to  the  McLean  asylum,  and  $10,000 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $40,000 — the  largest  bequest 
which  has  ever  been  made  to  that  Board. 

Capital  Punishments.  So  deleterious  has  been  the 
effect  of  capital  punishment  on  the  morals  of  those  who 
were  permitted  to  see  the  ceremony,  that  Sir  James 
Graham  has  issued  instructions  to  the  governor  ol  every 
jail  in  England,  through  the  magistrates,  directing  that 
no  person  except  the  proper  authorities,  ministers,  police, 
&c.  shall  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  prison  on  the 
day  of  an  execution,  nor  on  occasion  of  a condemned 
sermon,  nor  during  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
after  sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounced. 

Campaigning  — Some  ten  or  twelve  ofCapt.  Fremont’s 
band,  which  left  St.  Louis  some  time  since  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  Oregon,  returned  to  that  city  on  the  3d 
inst.  The  discipline  was  too  rigid  for  them;  they  didn’t 
like  to  be  compelled  to  obey  orders,  and  they  considered 
it  ungentlemanly  to  have  to  stand  guard  in  the  rain. 

Copy  Right.  The  German  booksellers  talk  of  open- 
ing establishments  in  the  United  States,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  what  they  consider  the  literary  piraces 
which  exist  there. 

N 

Copper  ore.  A specimen  of  copper  ore,  from  Copper 
Harbor  on  Lake  Superior,  arrived  here  yesterday  on  its 
way  to  New  York,  shipped  for  that  city  by  the  Copper 
Harbor  Mining  Company.  It  may  be  seen  upon  the 
dock  of  Messrs.  Doolittle,  Mills  &,  Co.,  and  will  be 
found  a curious  specimen  of  a valuable  mineral  in  its 
native  state,  and  of  the  richest  kind.  Its  extraordinary 
weight,  1,130  lbs.  for  its  dimensions,  gave  some  evidence 
of  its  value,  and  will  surprise  whoever  looks  upon  it. 

[ Oswego  Adv.  11th. 

Dancers.  The  Frpnch  are  provprbally  fond  of  dan- 
cing, and  consequently  of  dancers.1  They  have  lately 
had  a sample  of  our  Indian  dancitlg,  which  delighted 
them  no  little.  The  Ojibbewa  will  have  a rival  corps. — 
The  Pharumond  steamer  brought  to  Marseilles  from  Al- 
giers a troop  of  five  Alrican  dancers,  who  have  come  to 
try  the  effect  of  their  talent  in  France.  They  are  at- 
tended by  an  equal  number  of  musicians,  who  are  to  ac- 
company their  agile  movements  with  the  sounds  of  the 
Tarahouk. 


Deaths.  During  last  week,  at  Boston,  49. 

At  New  York,  the  number  of  deaths  during  last  week 
gives  fearful  proof  of  the  effect  of  such  extreme  hot 
weather  upon  crowded  communities — four  hundred  and 
seventy  fonr,  being  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
interments  of  the  week  before.  Of  this  number  242  were 
under  2 years  of  age;  SO  died  of  cholera  infantum,  45  of 
consumption,  52  of  convulsions,  5 sun  struck,  5 by  dele- 
rium  tremens,  5 by  small  pox. 

At  Opelousas,  Gen.  Garrigues  de  Flauseac,  aged  66. 
He  was  a captain  of  the  artillery,  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  a member  of  the 
Legislature  from  that  Parish  for  the  last  ten  years. 

At  Philadelphia,  206,  of  which  79  were  under  1 year 
of  age,  27  were  persons  of  color;  14  died  of  consumption, 
39  of  cholera  infantum. 

At  Baltimore,  83,  of  which  38  were  under  one  year,  17 
were  free  colored,  4 slaves;  10  died  of  consumption. 

Madame  'Montgolfier,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
seronaut  of  that  name,  died  at  Paris  on  the  30th  ult.  in 
the  111th  year  of  her  age. 

Egypt.  A correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writ- 
ing from  Alexandria,  (Egypt,)  states  that  the  project  of 
a railroad  across  the  Suez  Desert,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
postal  convention  which  it  was  thought  would  be  con- 
cluded with  Mehemet  Ali,  have  been  abandoned,  and 
ceases  to  excite  any  attention.  This  he  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  the  viceroy's  prime  minister  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
French  government,  and  is  under  French  protection. — 
The  canal  across  the  same  route,  we  presume  then,  is 
not  progressing,  because  the  same  diplomatic  genius  is 
under  pay  of  the  British  government  and  under  British 
protection. 

An  article  which  we  met  with  a year  since,  convinced 
us,  that  Mehemet  was  amusing  himself,  with  both  pow- 
ers, and  making  what  he  could  of  their  rivalry,  but 
without  any  design  of  allowing  either  to  contract  such 
a highway  through  his  dominions. 

Emigration  to  Texas. —The  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  23th  ult.,  says  : “The  tide  of  emigration 
to  Texas  this  season  has  already  commenced;  large 
numbers  pass  through  this  place  on  their  way  to  that 
country,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  number  that 
will  go  out  this  fall  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  other 
year.’’ 

Goliah,  of  Gath,  Jr.  General  Tom  Thumb  is  mak- 
ing such  a successful  campaign  in  Europe,  that  it  is  an 
object  to  reinforce  him.  Limington,  Maine,  offers  as  a 
specimen,  a lad  nine  years  of  age,  a cheerful,  sprightly 
little  fellow’,  that  weighs  already  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  most  of  which  has  been  acquired,  within  the 
last  two  years,  without  the  aid  of  guano  or  electricity. 
His  father  and  mother  are  below  the  medium  size. 

New  York  anti  rf.nters.  On  the  12th  inst.,  supreme 
court  commissionerjBaker,  of  Hillsdale,  admitted  Walter 
Hutchins,  one  of  the  anti-rent  prisoners,  to  bail,  in  the 
amount  of  $9,000;  and  on  the  18th,  Boughton  and  Bel- 
ding,  (Big  and  Little  Thunder,)  were  also  admitted  to 
bail,  by  the  same  authority.  The  amount  ot  Boughton’s 
bail  was  fixed  at  $10,000;  Beldirtg’s  at  $5,000.  The 
persons  by  whom  they  were  bailed  were  chiefly  from 
Rensselaer  county.  They  returned  home  on  Friday, 
taking  the  two  “Thunders’’  along  with  them. 

Pauper  lunatics.  It  appears  from  a parllametary  re- 
turn, that  there  are  chargeable  to  the  parishes  comprised 
in  all  the  unions  in  England,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  13,026,6G4,  in  the  month  of  August  last, 
7,182  lunatic  paupers,  of  whom  3.271  were  males,  and 
3,911  were  females;  and  6,632  idiots,  of  whom  3,271 
were  males,  and  3,411  were  females.  Thu9  the  grand 
total  of  lunatics  and  pauper  idiots  amounted  to  14,153. 

Paintings. — Joseph  Bonaparte  ex-King  of  Spain,  had 
at  his  mansion  near  Bordenton,  N-  Y.,  beyond  doubt, 
the  most  valuable  and  rare  collection  of  paintings  that 
any  one  man  in  this  country  possessed.  He  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will,  with  other  property,  in  this 
country,  to  his  grandson,  who  recently  came  over  and 
took  possession.  He  had  hard  ly  doneso,  before  it  was 
announced  that  the  gallery  of  paintings  was  to  be 
sent  to  Europe,  to  be  auctioned  off".  We  read  it,  not 
without  something  rather  beyond  surprise,  but  which  we 
have  no  license  to  express.  Every  man  has  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  dispose  as  he  pleases  of  his  own  property. — 
The  design  of  shipping  the  paintings,  it  appears,  has 
been  changed.  They  are  now  advertised  for  public  sal#, 
at  Bordenton,  on  the  17th  September,  together  with  the 
splendid  library,  manuscripts,  stationery,  & c.  collected 
with  so  much  care  and  cost,  by  the  donor. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  whale  ship  Timoleon  arriv- 
ed at  New  Bedford  on  Saturday,  in  charge  of  passed  mid- 
shipman J.  Hagan  Brown,  late  sailingmaster  of  the  U. 
S'ates  brig  Perry — the  Timoleon  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  officers  and  crew  at  Tahiti,  Sandwich 
Elands. 

“Her  Britannic  majesty’s  frigate  Talbot  arrived  at 
Tahiti,  February  1 0; h,  and,  in  consequence  of  hercom- 
mander  refusing  to  salute  the  French  Protectorate  flag, 
Governor  Bruat  ordered  a boat  from  the  French  frigate 
Urania  to  row  a guard  around  her,  and  allow  no  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  which  was  strictly  enforced. 
The  Talbot,  with  the  Hon.  General  Miller  on  board, 
was  towed  to  sea  on  the  loth  by  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
war  steamer  Salamander,  intending  to  touch  at  Ria- 
teau,  another  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  thence  at  Ho 
nolulu.’’ 

Shoes  made  by  Machinery.  The  Journal  de  Paris 
says,  that  an  operative  in  the  Rues  de  Vielles  Andriettes 


has  invented  a machine  to  make  shoes,  by  means  of 
which  any  person  possessing  sufficient  strength  to  turn 
a wheel,  can,  in  course  of  a day  finish  fifty  pairs  of  ex- 
cellent shoes  of  every  size. 

Silicon,  is  the  name  which  the  inventor  has  given  to 
a glass,  of  a fine  white  color,  transparent  as  crystal, 
and  which  is  as  malable  when  cold  as  when  in  the  most 
heated  state,  and  can  be  roiled  and  flattened  like  any 
metal.  Specimens  of  the  silicon  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  the  place  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Saint 
Etienne. 

The  Gigantic  Skeleton,  one  hundred  and  four  fee 
long,  recently  found  by  Mr.  Koch  in  Alabama,  was 
wrecked  by  the  loss  of  the  ship  Newark,  from  Mobile  for 
New  York,  near  Key  West,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst. 
The  boxes  containing  these  organic  remains  were,  how- 
ever, saved  by  great  exertion. 

The  Slaver  Spitfire,  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and  fur- 
niture, was  sold  at  auction  on  Tuesday,  in  Charlestown, 
(Mass.)  by  order  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  for 
$3,300,  cash,  to  George  W.  Taylor.  She  is  about  four 
years  old,  100  tons  burthen,  and  well  found  in  sails  and 
rigging. 

The  Garden  of  Eden.  A schooner  with  the  above 
name  upon  her  stern,  built  at  Eden,  Hancock  county, 
Maine,  is  now  afloat.  Capt.  Adam  Wilkins  is  the  mas- 
ter; Abel  Randall  is  mate,  and  Mrs.  jErelina  Wilkins, 
Capt.  Adam’s  wife,  is  cook. 

Tbe  Royal  Library,  at  Paris,  now  contains  900,000 
presented,  and  70,000  manuscript  volumes. 

The  lumber  trade.  The  Bangor  Whig  says,  it  is 
estimated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  business,  that 
very  nearly  150  million  feet  of  boards  and  lumber,  will 
be  shipped  from  there  the  present  season. 

Temperance  Reform.  The  friends  of  the  Sabbath  in 
England  are  making  a vigorous  effort  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  on  that  day.  Parliament  has  passed  an 
act,  closing  the  dramshops  of  London  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  are  petitioning 
for  a general  law  to  the  same  effect. 

So  far  so  good.  But  our  folks  arc  nearer  the  mark  in 
taking  all  seven  of  the  days  into  their  sabbath  of  rest, 
from  those  ardent  spirits. 

A Colored  Temperance  Convention,  was  held  at 
Hudson,  a few  days  since,  at  which  3000  members  were 
said  to  be  present — all  conducted  with  great  decorum. — 
They  propose  to  hold  such  another  next  July 

The  colored  gentry  of  Boston  are  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  British  West  India  Emancipation,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  by  addresses,  sing- 
ing, &c.  In  the  evening  a ievee  is  to  be  held  at  the 
chapel  under  the  Boston  museum. 

Western  wheat  field.  A traveller  informs  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  in  Illi- 
nois he  saw  40,000  acres  of  wheat  in  one  body,  divided 
only  by  cross  roads.  The  yield  upon  the  whole  lot  gave 
promise  of  something  better  than  was  seen  last  year. 

The  Weather.  Last  week,  will  long  be  memorable 
for  the  excessive  heat  of  its  weather,  surpassing  that  of 
any  weather  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  which  we 
have  record.  On  Monday  night  or  rather  Tuesday 
morning,  a cloud  unusually  charged  with.eleetric  fluid, 
and  apparently  rising  from  all  points  of  the  compass; 
visited  the  eastern  states.  The  Boston  Transcript  says: 
“A  more  magnificent  display  ha9  not  been  witnessed 
for  years;  the  whole  heavens  appeared  as  one  sheet  of 
fire,  so  quickly  did  one  flash  succeed  the  other.  The 
rain  fell  copiously,  from  two  to  five  o’clock.’’  A long 
list  of  places  struck  by  lightning  and  of  persons  severe- 
ly shocked,  is  appended  to  the  account.  A block  of 
six  buildings  was  partly  unroofed.  “In  Mr.  Waterman’s 
house  the  fluid  glanced  from  the  hell  wire  to  a feather 
bed  and  penetrating  the  clothes,  burned  the  bed  consi- 
derably.” 

At  New  York,  the  storm  was)  not  less  terrific. — 
Nearly  all  the  awnings  were  torn  to  tatters,  many  trees 
prostrated,  and  several  buildings  blown  down.  They 
too  exhibit  a long  list  of  places  struck  by  lightning,  of 
persons  knocked  down  and  stunned — of  vessels  injured, 
&c.  &c.  The  Tribune  says;  “The  hard  thunder 
shock  on  Monday  night  struck  the  mckory  pole  at  the 
corner  of  Prince  and  Wooster  streets,  splitting  and  shiv- 
ering the  top  in  a most  essential  manner.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  in  that  region  say  that  the  pole  was  struck 
by  a ballot  fire  which  rested  a moment  on  the  top  and 
then  exploded  with  a stunning  crash.  A lady  living  in 
Spring  street,  near  by,  vvas  so  severely  affected  by  the 
shock  as  to  remain  insensible  for  half  an  hour.’’ 

At  Pittsburg  the  light  was  far  more  intense  than  that 
of  mid-day,  and  incessant.  At  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
the  storm  was  severe. 

At  Baltimore  the  wind  blew  violently,  but  there  was 
not  much  of  the  electric  cloud.  Ls  influence  however 
was  very  sensible — the  temperature  fell  from  over  ninety, 
to  seventy-five,  and  has  remained  [hereabout  ever  since- 

Vaccination. — The  last  report  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  England,  expresses  unabated  confidence 
in  vaccination,  and  mentions  that  the  institution  has 
supplied  175,362  charges  ol  lymph  and  met  the  demands 
contained  in’ the  letters  of  5,845  correspondents,  many 
of  whom  required  the  lymph  not  only  lor  their  individu- 
al service,  but  for  extensive  distribution. 
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FOREIGN. 


Texxas  annexation.  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Austin  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Gen.  Rusk,  was  unanimously  elected  president. 

A committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed,  Judge 
Lipscomb,  chairman,  who  soon  reported  an  ordi- 
nance, assenting,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tex- 
as, to  the  terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  government.  It  was  adopted  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice — that  vote  was  given  by  Rich- 
ard Cache,  father-in-law  of  (he  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  vice  president. 

After  adopting  resolutions  for  transmitting  the 
ordinance  to  the  United  States — 

Col.  Love,  proposed  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  republic  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  that  the  members  wear  crape  for  one  month,  in 
testimony  of  regret  for  his  decease,  which  being 
unanimously  adopted,  the  convention  thereupon  ad- 
journed. 

The  day,  was  one  singularly  marked  as  to  Texas. 
A republic  relinquishing  its  independence  and  tak- 
ing rank  as  a member  of  a neigliDoring  confedera- 
tion, a people  assuming  a right  to  rejoice  in  the  na- 
tional anniversary  of  the  union,  and  their  first  act 
as  such  was  to  don  the  habiliments  of  mourning  for 
a departed  friend. 

On  the  5th,  the  convention  re-assembled,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  task  of  framing  a Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
frame  the  several  departments  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  Convention  is  represented  as  having  a fair 
proportion  of  talent. n its  composition.  They  will 
no  doubt  concoct,  from  the  twenty-eight  models  be- 
fore them,  as  good  a state  constitution  as  any  state 
in  the  union.  A letter  from  one  its  members  says: 
“The  terms  of  annexation  are  not  perhaps,  such  as 
we  had  a right  to  ask;  but  so  anxious  are  we  to  free 
the  subject  from  further  agitation  in  the  United 
States,  that  no  conditions  whatever  will  be  annexed 
to  the  constitution  differing  from  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  States  congress. 

“A  despatch  was  received  from  the  U.  States  in 
the  morning,  and  Major  Donelson  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  having  been  detained  at  Wash- 
ington by  serious  indisposition.  These  despatches 
relate  to  the  occupation  of  our  frontier  by  your 
troops:  They  are  now  on  their  march — the  foot  by 

water  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nueces,  the  dragoons  by  land  to  San  Antonio,  The 
step  is  taken  that  will  decide  Mexico  in  her  policy. 
Foreign  troops  will  soon  be  upon  the  soil  she  claims. 
Her  choice  must  be  a declaration  of  war;  or,  if  she 
is  wise,  negotiation.  She  may  acquire  money  by 
the  latter — defeat  and  disgrace  only  by  the  former. 
To-day  a resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  to  send  troops  forthwith  to  our  frontier. 
This  resolution  is  a sanction,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  of  the  movement  noted  above. 

“The  reports  of  the  crops  throughout  the  country 
are  highly  favorable;  Galveston  and  the  other  ci- 
ties and  towns  continue  healthy;  emigrants  are  fast 
pressing  into  the  country  from  the  adjoining  slates 
of  the  union;  and  the  prospects  of  Texas,  view 
them  through  what  phase  we  will,  are  prosperous 
and  encouraging.” 

We  find  it  stated  in  Texas  papers  that  Ashbel 
Smith  was  recalled  from  England.  Speaking  of  this 
the  Galveston  News  of  the  12th  says:  “We  should 
like  to  know  what  he  went  for,  what  he  has  done, 
how  much  money  he  has  pocketed,  when  he  is  go- 
ing again,  or  what  plan  will  next  be  fallen  upon  to 
disburse  our  public  funds.” 

Another  account  says:“Lord  Aberdeen  has  avowed 
to  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  that  her  majesty’s  government 
will  not  interfere  in  the  questionjso  he  writes  home.” 

The  Hon.  K.  L.  Anderson,  vice  president  of  Tex- 
as, died  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Fanlhrop’s,  Montgomery 
county,  of  fever.  The  papers  are  in  mourning  for 
the  event. 

The  Washington  Union,  remarking  upon  some 
statement  in  the  New  York  Express,  says: — Major 
Donelson  never  did  propose  to  Texas  “to  assume  her 
debts  and  take  her  lands;”  but  his  proposition  waste 
pay  her  so  much  money  for  her  lands  as  should  be 
agreed  upon,  and  for  her  to  pay  her  debts,  if  she 
pleased  to  appropriate  it  in  that  way. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Amos  S.  Rathbun,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Au- 
burn. New  York,  in  the  place  of  W.  C.  Beardsley, 
removed. 

William  W.  Teall,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  York,  in  the  place  of  H.  Raynor,  removed. 

Robert  Cochran,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Erie, 
Penn,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  Scott,  removed. 

Cyrus  Barton,  as  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  dislrict  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  place  of  Israel 
W.  Kelly,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Henry  Reever,  of  Georgetown,  and  Robert  H. 
Clements,  of  Washington,  to  be  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  L.  Dawson,  as  attorney  of  the  United  Slates 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place 
of  William  O’Hara  Robinson. 

Jonathan  Kearsley,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Detroit,  Mi 
cliigan,  vice  Silvester  W.  Higgins,  resigned. 

David  P.  Brewster,  postmaster  at  Oswego,  New 
York,  in  the  place  of  James  Cochran,  removed. 

Jonathan  L Bean,  of  Missouri,  Indian  agent  at 
Council  Blurt's,  in  the  place  of  Daniel  Miller,  re- 
moved. 

Henry  Campbell,  postmaster  at  Rochester,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  the  place  of  S.  J.  Andrews, 
removed. 

Nicholas  Brown,  ,of  New  York,  consul  for  the  city 
of  Rome,  in  the  place  of  George  W.  Green,  recalled. 

Samuel  D.  Heap,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  the  place  of  John  II. 
Payne,  recalled. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

A letter  dated  Paris  July  ],  says  “Messrs.  Clem- 
son,  Polk,  and  Cass,  our  representatives  to  Belgium,  I 
Naples,  and  Portugal,  are  here  now.  Mr.  Whea- | 
ton  is  at  Berlin  working  hard  on  the  Zoll  Verein  j 
treaty.  Mr.  Maxwell  secretary  of  legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  is  on  his  way  here  from  Syria,  where 
he  was  robbed  by  the  Bedouins,  as  was  Mr.  Payson, 
attache  to  our  legation  at  Naples.” 

Mr.  Irving  according  to  accounts  from  Madrid,  is 
now  in  good  health. 

M r.  Livingston,  attache  to  the  Spanish  legation  at 
Madrid  has  mortified  his  countrymen  here  to  a degree 
which  would  seem  to  justify  his  recall,  by  partaking 
personally  as  a champion  in  a late  bull  fight  at  Mad- 
rid, for  the  amusement  of  the  refined  audience  of 
such  scenes.  He,  and  others  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
(not  Americans)  are  said  to  have  rivalled  the  pro- 
fessional matadors  in  a grand  display  of  tnuromachie, 
though  it  is  maliciously  insinuated  that  two  years 
calves  were  Substituted  for  the  monarchs  of  the  An- 
dalusian herds,  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Wise — Our  minister  at  Brazil.  The  Boston 
Journal  of  the  2Gth  lilt,  contains  some  statements 
respecting  the  official  conduct  of  the  hon.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  which,  if  correct,  reflect  but  little  credit  on 
that  gentleman: 

It  appears  from  the  account  in  the  Journal  that 
Mr.  Wise  has  assumed  an  overbearing  attitude  to- 
ward Mr.  Gordon,  our  consul  at  Rio,  and  that  he 
has  even  ventured  so  far  as  to  assume  the  office  of 
dictator  to  that  gentleman.  The  judicious  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  slave  trade  were  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  frustrated  by  the  impetuosity  and 
recklessness  of  the  minister.  “His  course,”  says  the 
Journal,  “in  regard  to  the  Porpoise,  was  exceedingly 
rash  and  indiscreet — and  his  cavalier  treatment  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  is  well  known,  and  at 
one  time  threatened  to  prove  an  interruption  to  the 
amicable  relations  berween  the  two  countries.  In- 
deed he  sought  to  assume  all  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and,  if  we  arc  correctly  informed,  for- 
bade the  consul  to  send  despatches  to  the  department 
of  state,  claiming  the  right  to  be,  himself  the  medi- 
um of  all  consular  intercourse  with  the  government! 
This  arrogant  assumption  of  the  minister  was  treat- 
ed, of  course  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.” 

In  another  instance  the  couduet  of  Mr.  Wise  was 
still  more  extraordinary,  and  furnished  occasion  for 
much  talk  among  the  Americans  at  Rio,  who  united 


in  condemning  it.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  authority,  after  full  inquiry, 
discharged  an  American  seaman  at  Rio  for  disobe- 
dience arid  mutinous  behavior.  The  conduct  of  tiiis 
seaman  towards  the  consul  was  of  the  most  insolent 
character  and  such  as  fully  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel  in  relation  to 
his  character.  This  seaman  complained  to  Mr.  Wise, 
and  that  gentleman,  with  his  characteristic  impetu- 
osity, immediately  enlisted  him  in  his  service,  and  he 
became  his  agent  in  bullying  the  consul.  Mr.  W.  even 
entered  the  consulate,  and  there,  without  permission 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  entered  upon  what  he  called  an  ex- 
amition  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gordon  remained  a silent 
spectator,  while  the  witnesses  whom  Mr.  Wise  ex- 
amined were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  lowest  per- 
sonal abuse  in  the  presence  of  the  clerks,  shipmas- 
ters, and  all  others  having  business  at  the  consulate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  which  occupied 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  Mr.  Wise  an- 
nounced with  becoming  gravity  that  the  consul  was 
justified  in  discharging  the  seaman!  Me  then  endea- 
vored, but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  sailor  to  prefer  a 
complaint  against  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington. 

“It  is  understood,  in  Rio,”  says  the  Journal,  “that 
the  consul  has  sent  to  the  department  of  state  a state- 
ment of  the  whole  transaction.  All  the  advices  from 
Rio  join  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon  great  praise,  for  the 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  his 
various  and  responsible  duties.” 

General  Armstrong,  the  new  American  consul, 
arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  23th  ult.  by  the  Great 
Western. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
Wilhelm  Vogel  as  consul  for  Prussia  for  the  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  Jimerica. 

_ A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  an  additional  article  to  the  convention 
for  the  surrender  of  criminals  between  the  United 
Slates  and  France,  of  the  9th  of  November,  1843, 
was  concluded  and  signed  at  Washington,  by  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  24th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary last;  which  additional  article,  being  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  is,  word  for  word,  as 
follows: 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the 
felonious  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of 
another,  of  goods  or  money,  to  any  value,  by  vio- 
lence, or  putting  him  in  fear;  and  the  crime  of  bur- 
glary, defining  the  same  to  be,  breaking  and  entering 
by  night  into  a mansion  house  of  another,  with  intent 
to  commit  felony ; and  the  corresponding  crimes  in- 
cluded under  the  French  law  in  the  vol  qualijie  crime, 
not  being  embraced  in  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  exliadition  concluded  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  France,  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present  art'cle,  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties,  that  persons 
charged  with  those  crimes  shall  be  respectively  de- 
livered up,  in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the 
said  convention,  and  the  present  article,  when  ratifi- 
ed by  the  parties,  shall  constitute  a part  of  the  said 
convention,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  inserted  in  the  same. 

in  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  present  article,  in  duplicate, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February,  1845. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN,  [l.  s.] 

A.PAGEOT,  [l.  s ] 

And  whereas,  the  said  additional  article  has  been 
duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifi- 
cations of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  the  city  of 
Paris,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1845,  by  Wm. 
R.  King,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  France,  and  M.  Gui- 
zot, minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
governments, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  JAMES  K. 
POLK,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
haVe  caused  the  said  additional  article  to  oe  made 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause 
and  part  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  U.  States,  ar.d  the  citizens  thereof. 
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In  witness  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  24th  day  of 
July,  in  the  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[l.  s.]  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  in 
dependence  of  the  U.  States  the  seventieth. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  president: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  stale. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Two  companies  of  IJ.  S.  troops  have  been  ordered 
from  Houlton,  on  the  Maine  frontier,  to  Boston  har- 
bor. 

Letters  from  Fort  Jesup  dated  July  17,  states 
that  seven  companies  of  the  regiment  under  Col. 
Twiggs  are  there,  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  as  soon  as  they  are 
officially  informed  of  the  passage  of  the  annexatign 
resolutions  by  the  Texian  convention. 

“The  command,  consisting  of  seven  companies  of 
dragoons,  will  number  about  450  men.  A train  of 
about  sixty  public  wagons  will  accompany  us  on  the 
march,  for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  Our  in- 
defatigable quartermaster,  Capt.  O.  Cross,  has  ex- 
erted unusual  energy  in  his  preparations  for  the 
route;  and  all  the  difficulties  that  danced  so  merrily 
in  the  imaginations  of  some  of  the  well  wishers  of 
the  2nd  dragoons  in  Washington  have  vanished  ere 
they 'have  been  fairly  grappled  with. 

“Among  the  preparations  for  our  entrance  into 
Texas,  and  not  the  least  important  either,  is  the  ar 
rangemcnt,  by  our  distinguished  band  instructor, 
Cioffi,  of  an  '‘Annexation  march  and  quickstep,”  to 
be  performed  by  the  2d  dragoon  band  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  planting  of  the  American  flag  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sabine. 

“As  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  2d  dragoons,  about 
to  proceed  on  this  march,  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  yourself  and  your  readers,  it  is  subjoined,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  their  friends  inform- 
ed of  their  movements,  and  to  inform  them  that  let- 
ters will  be  received  by  any  of  those  named,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  certainty,  if  they  are  post- 
paid, and  directed  to ‘Corpus  Christi,  Texas — care 
of  the  U.  S.  quartermaster,  New  Orleans.” 

Field  and  Staff. 

Colonel  J.  E.  Twiggs,  2d  dragoons. 

Major  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  do. 

Adjutant  H.  H.  Sibley;  do. 

Quartermaster — Captain  O Cross. 

Commissary  of  subsistence — Brevet  Captain  R. 
A.  Arnold,  2d  dragoons. 

Surgeon — W.  L.  Wharton. 

Assistant  surgeon — George  Buisl. 

Topographical  engineer — A.  George  Stevens,  2d 
dragoons. 

Captains — W.  M.  Fulton,  (B;)  C.  Ker,  (K;)  Seth 
Thornton,  (F;)  C.  A.  May,  (E;)  N.  W.  Hunter, 
(H;)  L.  P.  Graham,  (D;)  W.  J.  Harden,  (C.) 

First  lieutenants — O.  P.  Ransom,  (K;)  A.  Lowry, 
(B;)  W.  FI.  Saunders,  (C;)  Fowler  Flamilton,  (IF;) 
O.  F.  Winship,  I'D.) 

Second  lieutenants — R.  P.  Campbell,  (E;)  Wil- 
liam Steele,  (H;)  Lewis  Neill,  (B;J  Pi.  H.  Anderson, 
(D;)  George  T.  Mason,  (C.) 

Brevet  second  lieutenants — J.  H.  Whittlesey, 
(D;)  Augustus  Cook,  (F.) 

First  Lieutenant  Juge,  2d  dragoons  will  be  left  in 
command  of  this  post,  in  charge  of  the  sick,  &c. 
&c.” 

The  Picayune  of  the  22d  says:- “Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  we  learn  from  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat Champlain,  that  he  took  down  and  landed,  on 
Sunday  morning,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  a de- 
tachment of  seventy-one  men  of  the  above  regiment. 
They  will  join  the  seven  companies  at  Fort  Jesu  p, 
and  proceed  with  them  to  Corpus  Chriti. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

French  navy  and  maritime  frontier.  Loud  complaints 
are  made  in  France,  at  the  amounts  voted  by  the 
chambers  for  erecting  and  repairing  strong  places  in 
the  interior,  to  the  neglect  of  maritime  arsenals  and 
ports,  exposed  a tenfold  degree  since  the  formation 
of  steam  navies.  England  is  fortifying  her  coasts  in 
proportion  to  the  new'  danger  and  the  calculations 
of  the  French  naval  officers,  such  as  those  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  All  parlies  in  the  chambers 
entertain  distrust  of  the  condition  of  the  French 
navy,  and  jealousy  ol  the  British  expenditure  and 
solicitude  for  maritime  power.  A resolution  has  pass- 
ed the  deputies  that  the  ministry  shall,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  next  session,  exhibit  in  all  their  details 
the  state  of  the  navy,  arsenals,  and  coasts  defences. 
This  signified  admonition.  The  navy  estimates  a- 
mount  now  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  francs, 
including  marines  and  marine  artillery.  The  min- 
ister remarked  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  do 


more  in  the  way  of  additional  ships  and  steamers; 
next  year  he  would  ask  for  more  money.  The  de- 
bates on  bolh  sides  of  the  channel  show  a remarka- 
ble contrariety  of  authoritative  opinion  respecting 
the  naval  preparedness  and  exertion  on  each  side.” 
[Correspendent  Nat.  Int. 

OFFICIAL. 

Navy  department , July  26. 

The  board  of  naval  engineers,  recently  convened 
at  Washington  for  the  examination  of  assistant  en- 
gineers, with  a view  of  ascertaining  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fix  their  relative  rank,  has  closed  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  been  approved  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy.  The  following  list  shows  their  rank 
and  relative  positions: 

First  assistant  engineers. 

Alexander  Birkbeck  j r. , Henry  Hunt,  Daniel  B. 
Martin,  Kiram  Sanford,  James  Cochrane. 

Second  assistants. 

Joshua  Follansbee,  John  Alexander,  James  At- 
kinson, Levi  Griffin,  Levi  T.  Spencer,  Albert  S. 
Palmer.  Jesse  S.  Rutherford,  Samuei  Archbold,  Nay- 
lor C.  Davis,  Daniel  Murphy. 

Third  assistants. 

John  M.  Middleton,  William  F.  Mercier,  William 
Taggert,  William  Luce,  James  W.  King,  James  R 
Drybergh,  Theodore  Zeller,  Robert  Danby,  William 
H.  Shock,  John  Serro,  M.  M.  Thompson. 

NEW  ZEALAND. [OFFICIAL  ] 

U . S ship  St.  Louis , Fay  of  Islands.  March  19,  1845. 

Sir:  Having  proceeded  to  Auckland,  the  seat  of 
government  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  distressed  in- 
hnbitarm  of  this  place,  agreeably  to  the  information 
forwarded  to  you  by  the  whaling  ship  Monticello, 
(a  duplicate  copy  of  which  letter  is  herewith  enclos- 
ed,) 1 return  to  this  place  to  afford  protection  to 
American  property  at  the  Wahapo,  as  well  as  to 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the.  bay,  until  they 
should  procure  some  means  of  leaving  it.  When  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Auckland,  J obtained  another 
interview  with  the  hostile  chiefs,  and  induced  them 
to  renew  their  promise  of  protection  to  the  American 
property,  which,  so  far,  they  have  in  a measure  ob 
served.  But,  the  New  Zealanders  having  now  tast- 
ed the  sweets  of  booty,  1 consider  all  properly  here 
as  in  jeopardy.  Pursuant  to  my  advice,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  American  property  is 
being  shipped. 

I have  the  honor  to  forward,  herewith,  copies  of 
letters  from  his  excellency  governor  Fitzroy;  from 
lieutenant  Phil  pots,  commanding  the  English  forces 
on  shore  at  Kororareka  before  it.  was  destroyed,  and 
now  in  command  of  her  majesty’s  ship  Hazard;  and 
from  the  Rev.  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  French  mis- 
sionary establishments  of  New  Zealand,  &c.  That 
of  the  latter  l consider  worthy  of  great  considera- 
tion, from  his  eminent  abilities  and  standing. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  consi- 
deration and  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  McKEEVER,  captain. 

The  hon.  sec  of  the  navy,  Washington , D.  C. 

Government  house , 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  March  17,  1845. 

Sir:  i have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  ibe 
grateful  thanks  of  the  setters  in  this  colony,  ami  of 
the  local  government,  for  the  humane,  efficient,  and 
ample  assistance  so  promptly  given  by  the  United 
Stales  frigate  St.  Louis,  under  your  command,  and 
by  yourself  personally,  to  the  women  and  children 
at  Russell,  (or  Kororareka),  in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
who  were  embaiked  by  your  unarmed  boats  on  the 
1 1 ih  of  this  month. 

These  and  other  distressed  settlers,  to  the  number 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  found  shelter  and  the 
kindest  treatment  on  board  your  ship,  and  were 
immediately  brought,  at  much  inconvenience,  to 
Auckland. 

1 understand  that  it  is  your  intention  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  Bay  of  Islands;  arid  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  me  to  reflect  that  while  your  ship  is  there, 
the  missionaries  and  their  families,  who  have  re- 
mained at  their  stations,  will  have  friends,  and,  if 
it  need  be,  a refuge  within  their  reach,  until  ade- 
quate protection  can  be  given.  1 have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  FITZROY,  governor. 
Capt.  McKeever,  U.  S frigate  St.  Louis,  at  Auckland. 

Her  majesty's  ship  Hazard, 

Auckland,  March  17,  1845. 

Sir:  1 cannot  allow  the  St.  Louis  to  quit  this  har- 
bor without  returning  you  the  most  sincere  thanks 
of  the  officers  and  ship’s  company  of  the  Hazard, 
for  the  assistance  you  rendered  us  in  taking  oft’ the 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  beach  at  Russell,  (Koro- 
rareka,J on  the  11th  instant,  while  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  Mawries  and  also  for  the  general 
attention  you  have  evinced  towards  us. 


I must  further  oiler  you  my  personal  thanks  for 
having  relieved  me  of  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
here  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  Korora- 
reka. 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  I feel  bound  to  al- 
lude to  a statement  which  has  gone  abroad,  of  your 
having  declined  rendering  me  assistance  .when  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

At  the  time  1 applied  to  you  for  aid,  I was  under 
the  impression  that  you  had  promised  to  land  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  should  we  be  hard  pressed. 
That  impression  was  formed  merely  from  what  I 
had  casually  hrard  in  the  stockade  and  on  the  beach. 
Had  I had  time  to  weigh  the  matter  maturely,  I 
I should  have  perceived  the  impossibility  of  your 
acceding  to  my  solicitation,  as  it  was  clearly  con- 
trary to  tlie  principles  of  international  law. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
GEORGE  PH  1LPOTS, 

Lieutenant  in  Command. 

(Acting  commander  dangerously  wounded.) 

To  capt.  McKeever,  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis , Auckland. 

Bay  of  Islands,  March  13,  1845. 

Mr.  Commandant:  You  arrived  at  this  place  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  hostilities,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  brewing  among  the  natives  and  the 
English,  arising  out  of  their  political  differences, 
were,  about  to  burst  forth.  Alas!  the  town  of  Koro- 
rareka, after  having  been  the  theatre  of  the  last  de- 
cisive combat,  has  been  pillaged,  burnt,  and  reduced 
to  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  Ibe  houses  and  the 
two  chapels  belonging  to  my  mission,  and  the  houses 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  if  they  had  been 
burnt,  would  have  communicated  the  flames  to  my 
establishment.  In  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  the 
ruins  of  this  town,  and  of  the  desolation  of  nume- 
rous European  families  who  are  quitting  the  country, 
I yet  find  cause  to  bless  Divine  Providence  that  my 
establishment  lias  been  spared,  and  t hat  the  natives, 
in  their  victory,  have  not  followed  their  ancient 
savage  custom  of  massacreing  every  enemy  that  fell 
into  their  ha  rids.  I see,  also,  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  persons  and  property  of  Americans  in  the  coun- 
try' have  been  respected  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
and  disasters  which  have  occurred.  The  voice  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  iri  the  person  of  your  servant, 
has  been  raised  many  days  in  behalf  of  humanity, 
tranquillity,  and  peace,  although  it  has  not  meddled 
in  any  political  matter.  How  rejoiced,  too,  was  I 
on  my  arrival,  on  learning  from  you  the  pacific 
counsels  which  you  had  given  to  the  natives.  The 
presence  of  the  St.  Louis  here  at  this  distressing 
moment— your  prudence  in  discerning  this  duties  of 
humanity,  abstracted  from  all  feelings  of  nationality 
— the  prudent,  firm,  and  benevolent  counsels  which 
have  emanated  from  you,  have  no  doubt  contributed 
not  a little,  Mr.  Commandant,  in  causing  the  na- 
tives to  practice  a moderation  foreign  to  their  an- 
cient custom..  Believe  me,  I pray  you,  that  1 cor- 
dially participate  in  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  for  which  you  have  a claim  upon  all  here. 

As  for  myself  in  particular,  1 felicitate  myself  on 
having  had  the  honor  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
and  that  of  your  officers;  and  1 feel  especially  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness  and  hospitality  on  board  the 
St.  Louis,  and  for  the  efficient  service  which  you 
rendered  me  from  that  vessel.  It  is  a pleasure  for 
me  to  express  to  you  something  of  my  earnest 
thankfulness. 

I pray  you,  Mr.  Cammariflant,  to  accept  these 
sentiments,  and  those  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant,  J.  B.  POMPALLIER, 
Bishop,  Stc.  of  the  Western  Ocean. 

To  Mr.  McKeever,  Captain  in  the  navy. 

Water  communication  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  lakes.  From  a notice  in  the  Galena 
Gazette  of  an  experimental  trip  of  the.  Maid  ot  Iowa 
we  learn  that  she  ascended  the  Wisconsin  as  high  as 
Point  Boss.  That  point  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  is  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  great  Northern  Wisconsin  Pinery.  It  is 
one  hundrea  and  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Wiriebago, 
and  one  hundred  miles  above  where  any  steam  boat 
has  ever  before  been.  She  passed  the  Dreadful 
Dells,  w hich  are  mentioned  so  often  by  Indian  tra- 
ders, and  which  map  makers  note  so  particularly. — 
No  one  can  form  ari  -idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these 
rocks,  which  the  river  passes  through.  They  are 
eight  miles  in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  and 
present  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  view  imagi- 
nable. For  the  distance  of  a mile,  the  Wisconsin  is 
crowded  into  a space  of  less  than  fifty  feet  in  width, 
and  the  rocks  on  either  side  project  in  awful  gran- 
deur and  sublimity.  The  Gulf  of  Niagara  is  nothing 
to  it.  The  Maid  crowded  herself  through  by  steam, 
going  up,  and  returning  dropped  through  with  an  oar 
on  each  end  to  keep  her  straight,  such  as  are  used 
by  raftraen  in  running  lumber. 
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It  is  designed  to  run  the  Maid  of  Iowa  as  a regular 
packet  between  Galena  and  Fort  Winnebago,  where 
she  will  connect  with  the  Manchester,  running  on 
Lake  Winnebago.  On  the  end  of  this  route,  the 
Enterprise,  running  on  Fox  River,  connects  with  the 
Manchester,  thus  making  a regular  steamboat  line 
from  Galena  to  Green  Bay.  The  Maid  of  Iowa  and 
Manchester  come  within  sight  of  each  other  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  and  have  their  trips  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  there  each  time,  where  a portage  of  one  mile 
only  divides  them.  The  Manchester  and  Enterprise 
are  also  separated  by  a portage  of  six  miles  and  a 
half,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake.  Thence  to  Green- 
Bay,  there  is  no  obstruction — making  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  great  lakes  with 
but  seven  miles  and  a half  of  land  carriage. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Sioux  AND  Crow  Indians. — From  the  Mountains. 

We  conversed  yesterday  with  a gentleman  just 
from  the  mountains.  He  states  that  the  measles  had 
broken  out  among  the  Sioux,  while  on  a war  excur- 
sion against  the  Crows,  on  the  Yellowstone  River, 
and  that  from  700  to  800  had  died.  The  Crows  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  prevalence  of  the  measles  among 
the  Sioux,  retired  in  consternation  towards  the 
mountains.  The  Sioux  disappointed  in  meeting  the 
Crows,  fell  upon  the  lodges  of  a peaceable  prairie 
tribe,  killing  70,  and  taking  80  prisoners;  (his  oc- 
curred on  the  16th  May  last.  The  Crows  and  Sioux 
are  hereditary  enemies,  and  carry  on  unceasing  hos- 
tilities Last  fall  the  Sioux  made  an  incursion  into 
the  Crow  country,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Crows  and  defeated;  some  30  or  40  warriors  fell  in 
the  battle.  To  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades 
the  strong  expedition  was  fitted  out  this  spring, 
which  proved  a failure,  on  account  of  the  measles 
breaking  out  in  camp.  The  Crows  are  the  smallest 
Indians  within  our  territory,  but  have  strong  bodies, 
capable  of  sustaining  incredible  fatigue  and  hardship 
—and  in  bravery  arid  all  the  arts  of  Indian  warfare, 
are  more  than  a match  for  the  Sioux;  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  traders  as  the  most  peaceable  tribe  of 
the  mountains. — The  Missourian,  of  the  ldtli  inst. 

Sioux  and  Chippeivas  — Pow  Wow. — A murder 
was  recently  committed  at  St.  Peter’s  upon  a Sioux 
Indian  by  two  Chippewas,  who  also  wounded  another 
of  the  Sioux.  It  produced  instantaneous  and  thril- 
ling excitement  among  the  individuals  of  the  two 
tribes.  Ttie  body  of  the  murdered  Indian  was  ta- 
ken to  the  fort,  where  a most  terrific  pow-wow  was 
held  over  it  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
assembled  tribe  of  Sioux,  (about  300  in  number,)  in 
presence  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  and  a party  who 
were  visiting  there.  We  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,  from  an  eye-witness : 

“The  mother  ot  the  deceased,  with  her  blanket 
about  her  loins,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
gashed  with  fresh  wounds,  made  by  her  own  hands, 
and  the  blood  gushing  freely  from  them,  was  on  her 
knees  at  the  head  of  her  son,  howling  and  talking  to 
him  in  her  own  tongue.  The  father,  wife,  and  sister 
■were  also  bending  over  the  corpse  and  wailing  most 
piteously:  the  rest  of  Ihe  trine  were  ringing  arid 
twisting  their  bodies  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  jump- 
ing and  yelling  hideously.  Suddenly  the  father, 
a fine,  benevolent-looking  Indian,  advanced  toward 
the  commanding  officers  and  said,  through  the  inter- 
preter, ‘that  the  whites  were  called  upon  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  son— the  blood  of  the  Chippewa 
dogs  must  be  spilled — that  the  hands  of  the  Sioux 
were  so  tied  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  their 
consent — that  he  had  much  more  to  say,  but  felt  so 
bad  that  his  lace  wanted  to  cry,  and  he  must  wait,’ 
and  immediately  returned  to  howling  again,  as  be- 
fore. 

“At  this  moment  a very  large  and  muscular  Indian 
rode  violently  up,  stopped  suddenly,  spoke  most  ve- 
hemently and  with  much  gesture  for  a few  moments, 
then  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  with  violence 
upon  his  lace,  yelling  more  terrifically  than  any  of 
the  rest.  This  scene  was  kept  up  until  sunset. — 
Meantime,  Capt.  Bacchus  sent  a detachment  to  the 
Falls,  where  the  Chippewas  were  encamped,  and 
conducted  them  safely,  in  boats,  to  the  fort,  and  di- 
rected a council  to  be  held  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  tribes,  under  the  protection  of  the  fort.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  warriors  met,  under  guard 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison,  were  all  sealed 
upon  the  ground,  the  Sioux  holding  each  a green 
bough  to  shelter  his  eyes  from  the  sun.  Both  parties 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  arms  behind  them, 
though  every  one  had  his  knife.  It  was  fearful  to 
hear  them  whetting  their  knives  upon  whetstones 
which  they  carried,  and  looking  so  savagely  upon 
their  enemies. 

“Alter  they  were  all  seated,  the  officers  and  inter- 
preters took  their  stand  in  the  centre,  while  our  par- 
ty occupied  benches  prepared  for  us  immediately 


behind  the  Chippewas.  In  a short  time,  the  Sioux 
chief  advanced,  with  his  orator,  Bad  Hale,  and  the 
father  of  the  deceased  Indian,  and  burst  forth  in  the 
most  vehement  manner,  tone  and  gesture,  until  thef- 
perspiration  ran  in  torrents  from  his  face  and  back, 
and  he  became  too  hoarse  to  say  more.  He  was  re- 
plied to  by  the  Chippewa  chief,  Hole  in  the  Day,  in 
tones  of  silvery  mildness;  the  language  of  the  Chip- 
pewas being  much  more  musical  and  dignified  than 
that  of  the  Sioux.  During  the  speech  of  each  orator, 
the  approbation  of  their  tribe  was  evinced  by  a sim- 
ultaneous “ugh.”  The  affair  was  finally  settled  by 
an  agreement  that  the  Sioux  should  hold  two  Chip- 
pewa warriors  as  hostages,  until  the  real  murderers 
could  be  found  and  arrested.  Two  splendid  looking 
fellows  gave  themselves  up  voluntarily  as  hostages, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  up  in 
which  the  belligerent  parties  peaceably  retired.” 

Indians  in  Canada.  — [t  appears  by  the  report  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Indians  in  Canada,  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  March,  1845, 
thatsome  12,000  Indians  reside  in  the  Provinces,  and 
that  the  number  is  on  the  increase.  The  policy  of 
the  British  Government  towards  the  red  men  has 
been  kind  and  conciliatory,  and  the  fact  that  they 
increase  in  numbers  in  Canada  from  the  excess  of 
the  birthsover  the  deaths,  as  well  as  by  immigration 
from  the  United  Slates,  speaks  favorably  for  the  hu- 
mane and  fatherly  care  of  the  British  authorities. — 
There  is  no  driving  the  tribes  from  their  old  hunting 
grounds  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  as  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  Canadian  Indians  are  still  located  at 
numerous  points  in  both  Provinces.  They  enjoy 
their  lands  and  the  protection  of  thl'Governmenl  in 
peace,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  settled  tribes 
is  improving.  The  contrast  with  us  is  humiliating. 
The  lords  of  the  soil  have  been  harassed  and  hunted 
down  until  many  tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  in 
our  cupidity  for  more  lands  we  shall  ere  long  force 
the  mere  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations  now 
gathered  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  remove  ctill  far- 
ther west  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  What  a sad 
record  of  decay  and  death  does  tlie  history  of  the 
Aborigines  of  this  country  present!  \_Clev.  Her. 

American  Indians  in  Europe. — Burial  of  O ki-oui- 
mi,  wife  of  the  Little  Wolf , at  Paris.  From  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  N.  York  Courier  des  Elats  Unis:  “The 
death  of  a very  young  child,  whom  this  poor  wo- 
man lost  in  London,  may  be  considered  the  deter- 
mined cause  of  her  malady.  She  had  already  lost 
three  children,  and  could  no  longer  resist  her  grief. 
Her  husband,  who  showed  her  the  utmost  and  most 
constant  tenderness,  tried  to  recall  her  to  life;  but 
she  replied,  “No!  my  four  children  call  me;  1 see 
them  with  the  Great  Spirit;  they  stretch  out  their 
arms,  and  are  surprised  that  I have  not  already  re- 
joined them.” 

The  last  four  days  of  her  life,  the  Little  Wolf  did 
not  appear  in  the  exhibition  room  of  Mr.  Catlin;  he 
did  not  quit  for  an  instant  his  wife,  but  watched  her 
night  and  day,  serving  her  with  all  zeal  and  love, 
and  refusing  to  permit  any  person  to  aid  him.  He 
received  the  last  wishes  of  his  wife.  She  desired 
him  to  thank  the  physicians  for  their  care  of  one  so 
unhappy,  and  to  say  she  was  now  about  to  become 
a happy  mother,  since  the  Great  Spirit  would  re- 
unite her  with  her  four  children.  She  gave  orders 
in  what  dress  to  inter  her  body,  and  asked  that  they 
would  leave  upon  her  neck  a medallion  of  the  Vir- 
gin, mother  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians.  The 
interpreter,  hearing  her  say  this,  went  for  a priest, 
who,  not  arriving  before  her  death,  recited  over  the 
corpse  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Little  Wolf  then  dressed  her  as  she  had  de- 
sired, and  painted  her,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tribe.  The  three  Iowa  women  lamented  over 
the  body  of  her  who  had  become  endeared  to  them 
during  their  companionship  of  travel,  though  daugh- 
ters of  the  Sac  tribe,  hostile  to  theirs,  and  not  by 
birth  and  education  a sister. 

When  her  child  died  at  London,  the  English  show- 
ed both  for  her  and  her  husband  lively  sympathy; 
they  erected  a tomb  to  the  child,  arid  the  Quakers, 
to  reassure  the  father,  who  feared  the  tomb  might 
be  violated  by  surgeons,  engaged  to  keep  constant 
watch  over  it. 

The  14th  June,  at  12  o’clock,  the  funeral  left  the 
house,  Rue  St.  Horiore,  where  Mr.  Melody  lives 
with  the  Indians.  In  one  of  the.  carriages  was  the 
Little  Wolf,  with  the  doctor.  The  general  com- 
mandant, M.  Jeffery,  the  interpreter,  and  the  Abbe 
Alfred  Vattemare,  lor  whom  the  poor  O-ki-oui-mi 
had  conceived  a great  affection  from  from  whom  she 
had  received  the  first  notions  of  Christianity. 

The  bier  was  rich ily  ornamented  and  followed  by 
several  carriages,  the  chief  mourners  being  Messrs. 
Catlin,  Melody,  and  Alex.  Vattemare,  friend  of  the 
two  honorable  Americans  who  accompanied  these 
Indians  to  Europe. 


A crowd  followed  to  the  Magdalen  church.  The 
Indians  were  introduced  there  and  conducted  to  the 
foremost  row  erf  reserved  seats,  beside  the  desk. — ■ 
They  took  their  places,  gravely,  without  saying  a 
word. 

The  grief  of  Chou-la-gi-ga,  the  Little  Wolf,  ap- 
peared profound;  his  noble  and  good  countenance 
was  darkened  with  sadness,  his  eyes  bloodshot;  ten 
days  he  added  ten  years  to  his  age.  The  doctor 
seemed,  also,  much  afflicted,  and  showed  it  by  a 
calm  sternness  we  should  have  thought  impossible  to 
this  man,  who,  notwithstanding  his  age,  has  the  gai- 
ety and  liveliness  of  a young  boy.  As  to  Oua  ta- 
oui-bu-ka-na,  that  charming  youth  of  the  proud  dis- 
tinguished air,  he  looked  as  grave  and  sad  as  the 
others. 

They  were  all  very  simply  dressed,  none  painted 
except  the  doctor,  who  had  upon  his  face  a thin  coat 
of  yellow  that  gave  it  the  look  of  a bronze  mask. — 
The  Little  Wolf  had  laid  aside  all  his  usual  orna- 
ments; on  his  scalp  he  had  neither  vermilion,  hair, 
nor  feathers;  a band  of  stuff  bordered  with  pearl 
beads  around  his  head  was  all  its  covering.  The  ge- 
neral had  on  an  eagle’s  plume,  the  doctor  hair. — 
Some  of  them  wore  bear  skins,  but  one  a purple 
shirt.  Each  had  in  his  hand  an  eagle’s  plume,  which 
he  used  as  a fan.  On  their  feet  plain  moccasins, 
with  the  exception  of  the  general.  Embroidered 
garters,  bracelets,  and  wampum  in  their  ears  were 
the  only  ornamental  parts  of  their  attire.” 

CHEROKEE  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  is  urging  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation  the  formation  of  Agriculture  Soci- 
eties. A meeting  of  all  the  Cherokee  farmers  is 
called  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  at  Tallequah,  to 
form  a National  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  im- 
portance of  these  associations  is  well  set  forth  by  the 
editor  of  the  Advocate.  The  same  paper  contains  a 
list  of  premiums  for  articles  to  be  manufactured  by 
Cnerokep  ladies,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  Society.  The 
premiums  are  for  homespun  cloth,  coverlets,  sooksl 
beaded  belts,  &c. — articles  in  which  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  Cherokee  ladies  have  been  highly  com- 
mended. An  Agricultural  Society  ambng  theChero- 
kees — premiums  for  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture by  Cherokee  women  ! These  things  sound  oddly 
enough  to  those  who  have  not  been  disposed  to  give 
to  these  Indians  credit  for  their  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement. 

Inventor  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet. — The  last 
Cherokee  Advocate  contains  a long  notice  of  the 
wanderings  and  last  days  of  Sequoyah,  or  George 
Guess,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet. — 
Some  time  in  the  year  1842,  accompanied  by  a few 
other  Indians,  he  made  a roving  excursion  into  the 
Mexican  territory,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
much  by  sickness,  which  finally  overpowered  his 
constitution;  and  he  died  in  the  town  of  San  Fernan- 
do, Aug.  1843 

Emigrating  to  Oregon.  From  the  loilderness. 
The  steamboat  Gen.  Brooke  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  18 ; h instant,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
Stone  River,  with  a cargo  consisting  of  about  five 
hundred  packs  of  buffalo  robes  and  furs. 

Two  of  a company  of  emigrants  which  was 
bound  for  Oregon,  but  got  lost  on  the  prairies,  re- 
turned on  the  Gen.  Brooke.  The  remainder  of  the 
company,  numbering  about  eighteen  males  and  the 
same  number  of  women,  were  left  encamped  on  the 
Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  in  a help- 
less arid  almost  destitute  condition.  One  of  the 
persons  returned  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
wanderings  of  these  emigrants  since  they  started 
from  Iowa  in  January  last: 

“On  the  5 tli  of  January  last  James  Emmet,  a 
Tennessean,  organized  a company,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  three  or  four  persons — men,  wo- 
men, and  children — most  of  whom  w-ere  from  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
with  twenty-one  wagons,  a number  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, farming  utensils,  & c.  started  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Iowa  city  for  Oregon.  Emmet,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all,  was  elected  before  start- 
ing pilot  and  captain  of  the  expedition;  rules  and 
regulations  were  adopted^for  the  security  and  pre- 
servation of  the  company  during  the  journey,  and 
the  property  and  effects  of  each  individual  were 
thrown  into  a joint  stock.  The  company  mustered 
forty-five  men  and  lads  who  were  able  to  do  milita- 
ry duty;  these  were  deemed  a sufficient  protection, 
and,  after  some  delay  in  arranging  matters,  they 
started,  taking  a northwest  coast,  which  soon  car- 
ried Ihem  out  of  the  settlements. 

“After  travelling  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
they  bore  a little  more  to  the  north,  and  struck  the 
Iowa  river,  which  they  ascended  for  a considerable 
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distance,  and  then  changed  their  course  due  west, 
plunging  into  an  ocean  of  wilderness  and  prairie, 
without  compass  or  any  thing  else  to  guide  them  ex- 
cept the  rising  and  setting  sun. 

“In  this  condition  they  travelled  for  about  forty 
days,  when,  no  prospect  of  speedily  reaching  the 
Missouri  offering,  some  of  the  men  became  unruly 
and  mutinous,  and  nothing  but  persuasion  and  the 
severest  threats  of  the  leaders  and  others  who  were 
willing  to  prosecute  the  journey,  together  with  the 
fact  of  getting  so  far  into  the  wilderness  that  the 
road  back  had  more  terrors  than  the  course  ahead, 
was  this  mutinous  spirit  finally  subdued,  and  all  were 
again  intent  upon  reaching  the  great  goal— the  Mis- 
souri. But  they  were  delayed  by  difficulties  and 
dangers  unthought  of — bridges  had  to  be  made  and 
roads  opened;  grouse  and  provisions  became  scarce, 
and  starvation  began  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  In 
order  to  obtain  sustenance  for  their  cattle  and  horses 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  near  some  stream, 
which  carried  them  often  out  of  their  course,  and 
increased  the  difficulties  of  travelling;  and  foi  bet- 
ter than  eight  weeks  the  only  provender  the  cattle 
and  horses  could  get  was  the  buds  and  boughs  of 
young  trees,  cut  down  after  an  encampment  for  the 
night,  with  privations  and  difficulties  almost  unheard 
of,  and  which  in  the  route  caused  a large  number  of 
the  cattle  and  horses  to  die  or  give  out. 

“After  a journey  of  over  three  months  they 
reached  the  Vermillion,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth;  when  they  took  down  that  stream, 
and  at  la^t  encamped  at  the  fort,  near  its  mouth, 
with  eighteen  men  and  about  half  the  number  of 
women  and  children  with  which  the  expedition 
started. 

“Many  left  the  company  on  the  Iowa,  and  other  6, 
becoming  completely  worn  down,  pitched  their 
tents  high  up  on  the  Vermillion,  and  concluded  to 
hunt  bulfalo  until  they  were  recruited  from  their  fa- 
tigues. 

“The  informant  says  that  for  six  weeks  his  daily 
allowance  of  Indian  corn  was  a pint  tin  cup  half 
full,  and  when  they  reached  the  fort  their  whole 
stock  amounted  to  about  three  bushels.  Here  they 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  stop,  and  therefore  made 
no  attempt  to  cross  the  Missouri.  The  company 
had  been  some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  Vermillion 
when  the  steamer  General  Brooke  arrived  from  the 
Yellow  Stone,  on  her  way  to  St.  Louis.  A number 
were  anxious  to  come  down  on  her,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  Emmet  and  his  connexions,  who  number 
some  six  or  eight  men,  and  who  still  persist  in  going 
to  Oregon,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the 
handful  they  have  under  their  command  from  scat- 
tering. Since  their  sojourn  at  Vermillion  they 
have  busied  themselves  hunting  buffalo,  the  flesh  of 
which  they  have  mainly  subsisted  on. 

“While  the  boat  was  at  Vermillion  the  strictest 
watch  was  kept  over  the  disaffected  to  prevent  their 
going  on  board;  but  our  informant,  who  is  a young 
and  active  man,  with  a young  and  sprightly  wife, 
managed  by  some  means  to  get  her  first  on  board, 
and  then  he  gave  them  the  slip,  leaving  every  thing 
behind  except  the  clothes  they  were.  They  are 
from  Washington  county,  Illinois,  and  are  now  mak- 
ing their  way  back,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
tramp  to  Oregon.” 

Not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  this  year  left  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  great 
valley  to  encounter  the  perils  and  privations  of  the 
tedious  overland  journey  to  Oregon.  That  journey 
will  cost  the  emigrants  at  least  six  months’  effort 
and  endurance — in  most  cases  eight  or  ten  months, 
counting  from  the  time  of  leaving  their  homes — will 
expose  them  to  many  weary  days  of  famine  and 
nights  of  drenching  chilling  storm;  it  will  inevita- 
bly cost  the  lives  of  some  delicate  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  will  leave  the  survivors,  at  the  coming  on 
of  a winter  of  incessant  rain  and  sleet,  still  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  Willamette,  which  is  their 
general  destination.  But  suppose  they  should  reach 
Vancouver  by  the  first  ol  December,  (which  not 
half  of  them  can  possibly  do,)  their  food  consumed, 
their  clothing  worn  out,  the i r wagons  generally  bro 
ken  or  abandoned  in  the  stony  deserts  of  eastern 
Oregon,  what  are  they  then  to  do?  Where  are  the 
dwellings,  the  provisions,  the  clothing  for  this  im- 
mense multitude?  Who  will  provide  them  with  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life?  The  British  agency  has 
done  so  for  their  precursors  last  year,  but  its  means 
are  not  inexhaustible,  and  it  may  very  fairly  decline 
parting  with  all  its  goods  on  time  to  adventurers 
who  may  be  in  California  before  another  year  ex- 
pires. We  fear  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  one 
of  extreme  suffering  with  thousands  of  these  mis- 
guided people. 

We  have  spoken  as  though  all  who  set  out  would 
succeed  in  reaching  Oregon,  but  that  is  by  no  means 
certain.  We  hear  with  pleasure  that  a large  party 
had  concluded,  on  scaling  the  great  dividing  ridge, 


to  turn  south  by  the  Salt  Lake,  and  so  proceed 
down  the  Colorado  to  California,  and  notenter  Ore- 
gon. This  is  wise;  it  is  desirable  every  way;  since 
there  will  be  more  settlers  in  Oregon  this  winter 
than  there  are  likely  to  be  food  and  shelter  for. 
Upper  California  is  a fair  country— not  equal  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  by  a great  deal — no  approach  to 
Kentucky  and  Missonri — but  the  climate  is  tempe- 
rate. and  the  soil  reasonably  fertile.  But  Oregon  is 
not  a . tolerably  fertile  country — not  a tenth  part  of 
its  surface  can  ever  be  cultivated  at  all,  while  there 
is  not  a mile  square  of  it  on  which  a good  crop  of 
Indian  corn  (the  h,est  staple,  whether  for  manor 
beast)  can  be  raided.  The  multitude  of  snow-cover- 
ed mountains,  visible  from  every  habitable  part  of 
Oregon,  ensure  cool  nights  at  all  seasons,  however 
fervid  the  days,  and  heavy  frosts  after  withering 
heat  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Nothing  that 
frost  kills  can  be  raised  in  Oregon.  Wheat  grows 
there,  though  not  as  naturally  as  in  Ohio  or  West- 
ern New  York,  but  a middling  crop  is  generally 
obtained.  Rye  does  well.  But  if  the  wheat  should 
this  year  be  struck  with  frost  at  the  period  when 
frost  is  fatal,  or  the  potato  crop  should  encounter  a 
severe  drought,  (and  the  summer  is  usually  very  dry 
there,)  the  coming  winter  will  be  a hard  one  fur  the 
new  comers. 

And  why  are  they  there?  They  abandon  the  rich- 
est and  most  inviting  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  every  grain  and  grass  grow  in  luxuriant  per- 
fection, where  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  land  is 
offered  to  them  at  $1  25  per  acre,  to  be  paid  for 
when  they  please,  and  where  they  are  absoluiely 
shielded  against  toes  from  every  quarter.  They 
leave  the  most  beautiful  and  bounteous  prairies  and 
forests  to  wander  two  thousand  miles  through  the 
most  desolate  region  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and 
reach  a country  inferior  to  New  England  at  last. 
Was  there  ever  such  fatuity  short  of  suicide? 

We  hear  that  one  party  which  starte  I early  in 
the  season  from  Iowa,  and  did  riot  rendezvous  at  In- 
dependence, but  attempted  to  strike  through  to  the 
great  trail  more  directly,  has  lost  itself  in  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  will  be  obliged  to  turn 
back  for  want  of  provisions.  If  so,  their  misfor- 
tune is  one  which  its  members  should  reverently 
thank  heaven  for.  [JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

Naval  depot  at  Memphis.  In  conversation 
with  a gentleman  from  the  southwest,  a few  days 
since,  in  relation  to  the  naval  depot  about  to  be  con- 
structed at  Memphis,  he  expressed  a very  great 
mortification  at  what  he  considered  a fatal  failure 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  establishment. 
To  impeach  the  judgment  of  the  very  respectable 
board  of  officers  that  were  detailed  to  make  the  se- 
lection of  a site,  upon  such  testimony,  would  be 
manifestly  unjust — but  of  the  sincerity  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  we  could  not 
doubt.  lie  assured  us  that  such  also  was  the  im- 
pression of  most  of  the  persons  he  had  conversed 
with,  that  were  familiar  with  the  localities,  and  that 
it  was  their  opinion  that  a mile  and  a half  below 
the  site  selected,  would  have  been  a good  location, 
but  that  the  money  spent  upon  the  spot  selected  will 
be  little  better  than  thrown  away. 

We  should  not  have  recurred  to  the  subject  even 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  such  impressions  as 
we  refer  to  aie  certainly  abroad,  had  not  our  atten- 
tion been  called  to  a subject  connected  with  this 
same  naval  depot,  which  we  find  in  a letter  from  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercu- 
ry, dated  the  21st  July,  who  says: 

“1  he  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  con- 
tains an  advertisement  from  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  calling  for  proposals  for  furnishing  materials, 
excavating,  grading,  making  embankment,  piling, 
&c.  &c.,  for  the  Memphis  navy  yard.  Among  the 
materials  are  quantities  of  stone  for  walls,  800,000 
bricks,  180,000  feet  lumber,  & c.  The  advertise- 
ment is  dated  to  day  the  21st  July,  and  the  time  al 
lowed  tor  the  bids  to  be  received  -at  the  navy  de- 
partment is  up  to  3 o’clock  on  the  20th  August  next 
— just  thirty  days.  It  is  ordered  to  be  publishrd  in  3 
papers  in  this  city;  3 in  New  York;  1 in  Boston;  1 
in  Richmond;  1 in  Nashville;  and  1 in  Memphis.  It 
is  not  to  be  published  in  any  other  paper  in  Tennes- 
see but  the  two  last  named — Hot  at  all  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Ohio  or  any  other  of  the  western  states. 
The  contractors  are  required  to  give  evidence  of 
their  ability  to  complete  the  work,  to  furnish  good 
security,  to  have  that  security  certified  as  responsi- 
ble by  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  or  by  persons  well 
known  to  the  government.  The  work  is  very  ex- 
tensive arid  will  require  the  outlay  of  a large  sum  of 
money.  And  what  is  the  time  allowed  by  this  ad- 
vertisement to  bring  out  fair  competition  for  the 
biddings? — just  thirty  days.  And  of  that  thirty  days, 
twenty  at  least  will  be  consumed  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  Memphis  to  this  place.  If  a contrac- 


tor in  New  York  or  Boston  desire  to  go  and  see  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  whether  he  can  undertake  it, 
he  will  have  to  wait  three  or  four  days  before  the 
advertisement  is  published  in  New  York,  and  then 
with  time  required  to  go  to  Memphis  and  back  he 
would  have  perhaps  five  days  to  examine  the  ground, 
the  plans  and  specifications,  to  make  his  estimates, 
find  his  securities,  have  their  responsibility' certified, 
obtain  evidence  of  his  ability  to  complete  the  work, 
prepare  his  bids  and  caicutions  and  get  them  to  the 
department!  If  a man  in  Nashvjlle  desires  to  see 
whether  he  can  contract  or  not,  1 believe  the  adver- 
tisement does  not  allow  him  time  to  go  to  Memphis 
at  all.  The  same  with  one  from  St.  Louis  and 
other  places.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Is 
it  a fact  that  some  person  or  persons  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  materials  re- 
quired? and  have  had  a hint  of  the  time  which  would 
be  specified  in  the  advertisement?  Can  it  be  that 
this  short  time  was  specified  for  the  express  pur- 
porse  of  shutting  out  competition?  Who  are  the 
favored  individuals  who  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  this  job  at  the  public  expense?  Is  that  to  be 
the  way  in  which  contracts  are  to  be  given  out?  To 
publish  an  advertisement  ostensibly  to  invite  public 
competition:  but  in  reality  to  shut  out  all  competi- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  government  to  give  out  a fat 
contract  to  some  favorite  or  other?  Is  this  to  be  the 
rule?  If  so,  let  it  be  known  and  understood,  that  in 
future,  these  contracts  for  public  work  are  jobs  for 
the  executive  patronage,  and  not  open  to  public 
competition.  I think,  however,  the  position  of  the 
president  and  the  postmaster  general  as  Tennesseans, 
will  require  of  them  that  this  barefaced  mockery  of 
the  wholesome  law  requiring  public  competition, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain.  The  work  is  to 
be  performed  in  their  own  state,  and  the  one  as 
head  of  the  government  and  the  other  as  one  of  the 
chief  magistrate’s  official  advisers,  will  be  held  to  a 
strict  account  with  the  public,  if  this  be  indeed 
permitted  to  degenerate  into  a job!  Giving  out 
contracts  to  reward  political  services,  or  for  any 
other  purposes  to  make  a job  of  them,  has  become 
too  odious  to  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  any 
department  of  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


STATES  OF  TIIE  IN  IO  N. 


Maine. — Products.  More  than  a thousand  sheep 
and  lambs,  together  with  several  beautiful  horses, 
passed  up  State  street  yesterday  morning,  and  at- 
tracted a good  deal  of  attention  from  our  city. — • 
They  were  brought  to  the  city  by  the  Kennebec 
steamers.  The  Maine  people  say  they  cannot  keep 
their  good  horses  in  the  state,  as  they  are  immediate- 
ly bought  up  and  “trotted  oil”  to  Boston. 

[Boston  Times. 

Massachusetts. — Boston  Statistics.  Boston  has 
appropriated  for  the  next  year  $48,000  for  the  fire 
department;  $52,000  for  the  house  of  correction  and 
house  of  reformation;  for  the  health  department, 
$36,000;  lamps,  $26  000;  Lunatic  Hospital,  $13,000; 
new  grammar  and  free  schools,  $20,000;  overseers 
of  the  poor,  $15,700;  streets,  $50,000;  police,  $10,000; 
reservoirs,  $15,000;  sewers  and  drains,  $10,000;  sa- 
laries, $38,000;  state  tax,  $55,000;  unliquidated 
claims  lor  widening  streets,  $20,000;  widening  and 
extending  streets,  $50,000;  watch  department  $50,- 
000. 

Lowell  Statistics — January  ] , 1845. 


Capital  stock,  $10,850,000 

Number  of  mills,  exclusive  of  print 

works,  &.c.  33 

Spindles,  204,076 

Looms.  6,304 

Females  employed,  6,320 

Males  employed,  2,415 

Yards  made  per  week,  1,459,1^0 

Bales  of  cotton  used  in  do.,  1,1/5 

Pounds  of  cotton  wrought  in  do.,  464,000 

Yards  died  and  printed  do.,  287,000 

Tons  anthracite  coal  per  annum,  12,500 

Cords  of  wood  per  annum,  3,270 

Gallons  of  oil  per  annum,  64,842 

Flour  for  starch,  barrels,  per  annum,  4,000 

Charcoal,  bushels,  per  annum,  600,000 

Yards  of  cloth,  per  annum,  75,873,200 

Pounds  of  cotton  consumed,  24,128,000 


A pound  of  cotton  averages  3 1-5  yards. 

100  pounds  of  cotton  will  produce  89  pounds  of 
cloth. 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board  per 
week,  $1  75. 

Average  wages  of  males,  clear  of  board,  day  70 
cents. 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid  per  month  $138,- 
500.  [-V.  F.  Express. 
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New  York.  JV*.  Y.  statistics. — Sing  Sing  Prison. 


Whole  number  of  convicts,  830 

Number  on  file  contract,  150 

“ weaving  do.  100 

“ brass  do.  70 

“ cooper  do.  60 

“ fur  do.  50 

“ boot  do.  50 

“ hat  do.  10 

Cutting  stone  for  state,  50 

Making  toys,  2 

Painting  window  shades,  1 

The  rest  at  work-  in  the  quarry,  kitchen,  &c. 

The  average  number  of  daily  prescriptions,  GO 
Number  confined  to  cots,  10 

About  one  fourth  foreigners. 

The  same  blacks. 

Under  17  years  of  age,  21 

Between  17  and  21,  1 48  ~ 

Sentenced  for  life,  9 

'<  for  over  20  years,  8 

“ for  between  10  and  29  8 

Crimes  against  person,  118 

“ “ properly,  507 

Perjury,  10 

Breaking  jail,  1 


The  Croton  Acqueducl.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Crot  m Aqueduct  board  shews  that  the  receipts  of 
the  year  ending  the  30th  April  last  amounted  to 
$118,582  74,  and  the  expenditures  were  $73,411  78; 
this  includes  the  expense  of  laying  three  miles  ofpipe, 
principally  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  receipts  for  water  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
21st  of  June  of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  $106,- 
964  04.  During  the  same  period  last  year  the  amount 
received  was  only  $79,294  15,  showing  an  increase 
of  $17,669  89.  The  whole  income  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  April  next,  it  is  expected,  will  be  $160,000, 
being  $41,417  26  over  the  receipts  of  last  year;  the 
cost  of  (he  Croton  water  works  was  something  like 
$13,000,000. 

Improvements.  The  Brooklyn  Advertiser  says  that 
a company  of  gentlemen,. principally  New  Yorkers, 
have  purchased  the  well  known  Pierpont  property, 
at  Brooklyn,  embracing  the  land  from  Court  street, 
on  both  sides  of  Montague  Place  to  Pierpont  and 
Remsen  streets,  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  property 
cost  $800,000;  and  is  to  be  laid  out  in  150  building 
lots.  A ferry  is  to  be  established  for  foot  passen- 
gers alone,  between  Montague  Place  and  Wall  street. 

Maryland.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany. A general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was 
held  at  Frederick  on  the  23d  of  July  at  which,  Col. 
James  M.  Coale,  was  unanimously  re-elected  pre- 
sident. 

Directors. 

Col  Frisby  Tilghman.  of  Washington  county,  Md. 

John  O.  Wharton,  Esq.  do.  do. 

Wm.  Price,  E<q.,  of  Cumberland  county,  Md. 

John  P.  Ingle,  E*q.,  Washington  city. 

Daniel  Burkhart,  Esq.  of  Virginia. 

Robt.  W.  Bowie,  Esq.  ofPr  nce  George’s  coun- 
ty, Md. 

The  last  named  gentleman  was  elected  in  place  of 
W.  Darne,  Esq.  of  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  de- 
ceased—all  the  others  were  re-elected. 

The  president  and  directors  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing that  they  had  received  the  full  amount  of  guar- 
anty required  by  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  to  Cumberland.  These  guaranties, 
are  executed  by  parties  whose  real  property,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  more  than  five 
million  dollars,  embracing,  as  they  do,  three  of  the 
coal  and  iron  companies  of  Alleghany  county. — 
They  have  been  approved  by  the  state  agents  and 
governor  of  Maryland;  so  that  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions of  the  law  have  now  b^cn  complied  with. 

The  stockholders  have  left  it  entirely  discretiona- 
ry with  the  board  of  directors  either  to  borrow  the 
money  on  bonds,  which  they  are  now  authorised  to 
issue,  with  preferred  liens  on  the  revenues  of  the 
company,  or  to  let  the  work  under  contract,  payable 
it*  those  bonds.  Several  parties  are  understood  to  be 
ready  to  complete  the  work  for  bonds,  who  declare 
themselves  ready  to  show  their  ability  to  do  so. — 
No  such  contract  certainly  will  be  entered  into  un- 
less the  parties  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  that  they  have  ample  means  or  resources, 
or  have  made  such  arrangements  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  finish  the  work  within  the  time 
that  may  be  prescribed. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  company  will  be  held  on  the  12th  of  August, 
at  F rederick. 

The  canal  will  now  undoubtedly  be  recommenced 
and  completed  to  Cumberland. 


Louisiana. — Loco  nomination.  The  loco  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  14th 
instant,  nominated  the  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson  as  their 
candidate  for  governor.  On  the  first  ballot,  he  re- 
ceived a majority  of  eleven  votes  over  General  Wal- 
ker. Trasitnond  Landry,  Esq.  was  then  selected  as 
their  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Whig  nominations.  The  whig  convention  of  Lou- 
isiana have  nominated  Gen.  William  Debuys,  of  N. 
Orleans,  for  governor,  and  Edward  Sparrow,  fur 
lieutenant  governor.  Gen.  D.  has  accepted  the  no- 
minations. 

Whig  nominations.  The  whigs  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
have  nominated  General  Bernard,  James  M.  Elam, 
John  Buhler,  and  George  Trudeau,  as  delegates  to 
the  convention.  They  go  unpledged . Those  of  West 
Baton  Rouge  have  chosen  Messrs.  S.  M.  D.  Clark, 
Valmont  Hebert,  D.  Labauve,  Alexander  Barrow, 
and  about  thirty  others.  They  express  no  particu- 
lar preference.  > 

The  Feliciana  Whig  proposes  William  S.  Parham 
of  Madison,  -as  the  whig  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  congressional  representation  of  the  third  dis- 
(rict,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  General  Dawson. — 
Potent  ns  locofocoism  is  in  that  district,  Parham  is 
just  the  man  to  make  it  shiver  with  fright.  He  is 
an  ardent,  active  whig,  first  rate  on  the  stump,  and 
enjoying  unbounded  popularity  in  his  section  of  the 
district.  We  trust  he  may  be  nominated. 

[JY.  O.  Bee. 

Penitentiary.  There  are  212  convicts  in  the  Loui- 
siana,penitentiary — many  for  life — to  wit,  whites  165, 
blacks  47.  In  this  prison  every  thing  required  for 
its  use  is  made  within  it3  walls,  even  to  the  burning 
of  brick  to  erect  higher  walls,  extend  the  enclosure, 
and  build  a large  manufactory,  the  present  shops  nnd 
yards  being  found  to  be  too  small.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  average  9,600jyards  per 
week. 

Porcelain  manufactory.  The  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune says:  “We  have  seen  several  rich  specimens 

of  porcelain  ware,  manufactured  at  Gretna,  oppo- 
site this  city,  which  for  beauty  of  finish  and  trans- 
parency equal  any  of  foreign  manufacture  that  we 
iiave  yet  observed.  The  sand  from  which  the  speci- 
mens were  made  is  that  of  the  Mississippi  river,  pro- 
cured about  Baton  Rouge  and  Plaquemine.” 

Texas  and  Arkansas.  There  is  a patronizing 
tone  in  the  following  paragraph,  (says  the  New  Or- 
leans Tropic,)  which  we  fintl  in  the  Texas  Northern 
Standard,  that  is  exquisitely  rich,  and  for  which,  of 
course,  our  Arkansas  friends  will,  as  in  duty  bound 
feel  humbly  grateful.  No  doubt  the  Texans  are  a 
highly  moral,  religious  people,  and  some  of  their 
Arkansas  neighbors  no  better  than  they  should  be; 
but  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  the  Texans  to  brag  o(  their 
virtue  or  taunt  others  with  their  short  comings: 

“Every  day  or  two  a train  of  wagons  passes  through 
our  streets,  on  their  way  to  the  Trinity.  The  emi- 
grants, we  understand,  are  most  of  them  from  Ar- 
kansas, which  poor  little  state  we  shall  probably 
drain  of  its  now  scant  population  as  soon  as  an  nexa- 
tion  is  perfected.  People  cannot  stand  it,  to  work 
upon  the  poor  sand  hills  and  the  [line  barrens  of 
our  neighbor  state,  when  rich  land  close  by  is  to  be 
had  for  the  taxing,  and  residence  among  a better  peo- 
ple than  those  who  compose  a considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  that  state. 


MlSCliLLANiiOIIS. 

Patriotism  op  printers.  When  Louisiana  was 
invaded  in  1814,  there  were  20  practical  printers 
in  New  Orleans.  A very  old  man  excepted,  all 
look  up  arms.  The  following  is  a list  of  their 
names,  the  corps  m which  they  served,  and  the 
place  of  their  nativity. 

Lieut.  U.  S.A.— J.  Spotts,  of  Delaware. 

1st  Lieut.  Volunteer  artillery. — Stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bayou  St.  John.  P.  lv.  Wagrier,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

1st.  Lieut.  Chasseurs. — J.  C.  de  St.  Romes,  Port 
au  Prince. 

Serg'l  Carbineers. — P.  Roche,  France. 

Sergeant  Volunteer  Artillery. — G.  B.  Cotton,  North 
Carolina . 

% 

Privates  Cavalry. — J.  M.  Bradford,  Kentucky. 
Artillery,  Robert  Kay,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Bruner,  of  Maryland.  Carbineers. -Louis  Lef- 
tux,  of  Normandy,  and  J.  St.  Cyr,  of  Si.  Domingo. 
Artillery. — A Frenchman,  name  not  now  recollect- 
ed. Republican  Blues. — Cnristopher  Dameron,  of 
Georgia.  Chasseurs.  — M.  Roland,  France,  C.  W. 
Did»y,  Ireland;  J.  B.  Lomolhe,  and  Acliille  Bronet, 
St.  Domingo;  John  and  Wm.  McLaran,  of  New 
Orleans. 

Militia. — Morin  dit  Toulouse,  of  New  Orleans. 


Olden  time.  Prof.  Shepard,  in  his  address  on 
the  recent  occasion  of  making  a horse  path  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  indulged  in  some  curious 
reminiscences  of  olden  time.  In  1798,  he  said, 
ihere  was  scarce  any  highway  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  where  now  there  are  so  many  roads  their 
very  number  bewilders  the  traveller.  The  Rev. 
Peter  Powers,  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  made  his  parochial  visits  in  a canoe. 
For  want  of  roads,  he  had  to  row  over  to  Hollis  to 
get  a council  to  ordain  him,  and  then  row  back  and 
preach  his  own  ordination  sermon.  Betrothed  lovers 
in  those  days,  who  lived  near  the  river,  had  to  watch 
the  passing  canoes  to  catch  a clergyman  to  tie  the 
marriage  knot!  The  same  reverend  patriarch. 
Powers,  as  he  was  passing  down  the  liver,  was  hail- 
ed from  the  bank  by  a messenger  stationed  there  for 
the  special  purpose,  to  know  if  he  would  stop  and 
marry  Mr.  Waldridge  to  Hannah  Smith. 

[Traveller. 

Elefhant  manoeuvers.—  Herr  Driesbach’s  mena- 
gerie is  now  in  western  New  York.  His  elephants 
were  returning  the  other  day  from  a bath  in  a lake. 
“Deep  gullies  had  been  washed  by  the  rain  in  the 
sandy  banks,  which  rise  from  the  lake  shore.  Driv- 
ing the  elephants  up  one  of  these,  the  largest  one, 
which  went  first,  turned  suddenly  round,  curled  up 
his  trunk,  run  down  the  hill,  with  a roar,  upon  the 
one  that  was  ascending  after  him.  The  frightened 
beast,  suddenly  wheeling  about  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  his  “illustrious  predecessor,”  came  plump 
upon  the  next  one,  which — unable  to  sustain  the 
shock — tumbled  over  with  a snort  of  astonishment 
and  terror;  and  the  three  enormous  brutes  lay  “all 
in  a heap”  together!  The  crowd  that  followed  scat- 
tered in  all  directions;  and  three  men  crawled  (unin- 
jured) from  under  the  fallen  monsters.  The  consta- 
ble who  was  walking  after,  was  flung  down,  no  one 
knows  how,  and  taken  up  stunned — but  he  is  not 
injured.  No  doubt,  if  the  elephant  had  known  it  was 
the  constable,  he  would  have  acted  very  differently! 

Illinois  river.  The  last  Alton  Telegraph  says: 
“We  Jearn  from  an  authentic  source,  that,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Gov.  Ford,  Com.  Morris  and  Colonel 
Totton  will  recommend  to  the  president  that  an  im- 
mediate survey  of  the  Illinois  be  made,  with  a view 
to  the  removal  of  obstructions,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  greatest  depth  of  water  the  river  will  afford. 
But  as  no  money  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  survey,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be 
done  before  the  meeting  of  congress,  unless  the  mo- 
ney can  be  furnished  by  private  individuals.  Capt. 
Swift  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  extra  expense  of 
the  survey,  and  finds  it  to  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Leavitt  will  advance  the  said  sum,  and  trust  to 
an  appropriation  to  get  it  back.  The  object  is  to  se- 
cure a survey  and  estimate  to  be  ready  to  be  laid 
before  the  next  congress.  Mr.  Leavitt  will  spend 
the  next  winter  at  YVashmgton,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  his  acquaintance  in  congress  to  do  some- 
thing  for  the  Illinois  river.” 

Cotper  region  of  Lake  Superior.  The  western 
papers  say  that  the  rush  to  the  Lake  Superior  cop- 
per reigion  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  There 
is  now  every  indication  that  its  xaluable  copper 
mines  will  be  largely  worked  this  year.  In  a very 
short  time  the  American  market  will  be  fully  sup- 
plied from  that  quarter,  while  some  are  so  sanguine 
as  to  insist  that  we  can  supply  the  world  cheaper 
than  England.  The  ore  is  so  rich — from  40  to  70 
per  cent. — that  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
labor  here,  they  think  we  will  have  an  advantage 
over  the  English  manufacturer,  who  is  compelled  to 
work  ores  containing  only  from  9 to  18  per  cent,  of 
copper.  Every  American  would  rejoice  at  the  ad- 
dilion  of  copper  to  our  staples  of  export.  It  would 
free  us  from  our  present  dependence  for  that  article 
upon  England,  while  it  would  largely  add  to  the 
wealth  and  internal  trade  of  the  nation.  In  supply- 
ing copper,  at  a lower  price,  we  also  add  to  the 
comforts  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Mourning.  Nations,  said  Mirabeau,  slKiuld  wear 
mourning  for  none  but  their  benefactors.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  should  recommend  to 
public  homage  only  those  who  have  been  the  heroes 
of  humanity. 

The  emigrants.  A correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Gazette,  writes  from  Col.  Kearney’s  camp,  345 
miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  under  date  of  June 
3d,  as  follows: 

“It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Fort 
Laramie,  a celebrated  trading  fort,  at  the  edge  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  the  jumping- 
off  place  for  the  emigrants.  It  is  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  pass  from  Laramie,  and  then  a 
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mile  or  two  (arther,  and  you  quaff  from  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  We  have  found  the 
emigrants  exceedingly  numerous.  They  are  in  ca- 
ravans of  about  40  to  60  wagons.  I was  surprised 
to  find  them  in  respectability  far  exceeding  any  of 
the  new  frontier  settlers.  They  organise  themselves 
judiciously — submit  to  their  laws — forbid  whiskey 
to  be  sold — scarcely  any  spirits  is  taken  with  them, 
unless  a little  as  medicine.  They  converse  intelli 
gently — seem  to  have  sensible  views  of  what  they 
are  to  expect;  they  behave  quietly,  and  dress  neatly. 
Their  girls  and  women  are  quite  tidy,  and  walk 
along  with  an  elastic  step,  which  betokens  freedom 
from  care  and  hardship;  indeed,  hardship  scarcely 
exists.  The  season  has  been  an  uncommonly  fine 
one — very  little  rain  and  not  hot.  Their  wagons  are 
fitted  up  so  as  to  be  secure  from  the  weather;  and 
you  find  the  women  knitting  and  sewing,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  in  their  ordinary  farm  houses.  The 
single  men  and  stronger  boys  are  protected  by  good 
tents.  These  people  seem  all  reasonably  well  off; 
they  have  invested  in  cattle  what  they  have  had  to 
spare,  and  you  find  generally  six  or  eight  oxen  in 
each  wagon,  and  numerous  stock  driven  on  the  hoof  ; 
one  party  of  4G  wagons  had  1000  loose  stock — and 
we  have  this  day  come  up  with  another  party,  that 
has  900  and  over.  There  has  been  nosickriess  among 
any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  accidental 
deaths  of  two  young  children.” 
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The  Tariff  a^-jd  our  Trade  with  Great  Britain.— 
The  following  table,  says  the  New  York  Express,  is  pre- 
pared from  an  official  pubiicaiion  of  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  of  sortie  value  in  showing  the  efi'ect  the 
tariff  is  having  on  our  trade  with  that  country.  Thu 
table  shows  the  amount  of  exports  to  the  United  Slates 
of  the  leading  articles  of  manufacture,  from  Jan.  1st  to 
May  1st,  from  London  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Hull,  vvitn 
the  quantities  at  a corresponding  period  in  1S4-4: 

1844.  1845.  Variation. 


Cotton,  twist  and  yarn, 
lbs. 

30,080 

24,966 

5,141  dec. 

Thread  and  sewing 

209,663 

132  478 

77,185  “ 

Plain  calicoes,  yards  3,092,438 

6,139,437 

3,046,999  inc. 

Printed  do  “ 3,380,667 

5,684,568 

2,303,901  “ 

Cambrics,  muslins, 
&c.  yards, 

178,888 

179,196 

3 OS  “ 

Other  plain  cottons,  yds 

3.  94,053 

51  945 

42,059  dec. 

Lace,  gauze,  &c.  “ 1,396,070  2.515,3*23 

119,258  inc. 

Counterpanes  &.  quilts, 
pieces, 

1,695 

9,022 

7.317  “ 

Cotton  hosiery,  capes 
and  gloves,  doz.  41.913 

42,791 

878  “ 

Shawls  and  hii’kfs  “ 

25,055 

54.769 

29,714  “ 

Tapes,  bobbins,  “ 

106 

342 

236  “ 

Cotton  and  linen  goods, 
yards, 

154,310 

103,309 

51,001  dec. 

Cotton  goods,  various, 
yards, 

12,182 

12.381 

199  inc. 

Linens,  yds.  7. 

,677,352 

8,419,672 

742,320  “ 

Also  in  value,  £ 

7,773 

8,482 

7U7 

Woollen  and  worsted 
yarn,  “ 

37,793 

72,944 

35,151  “ 

Woollen  and  cotton 
goods, 

67,547 

151,054 

83,507  “ 

Kerseymeres,  11 

2,587 

13,522 

10,935  “ 

Long  & short  cloths.  “ 

3,634 

2.692 

670  “ 

Woollen  and  worsted 
stuffs, 

267,203 

235.261 

31,942  dec. 

Heavy  woollens,  “ 

13,912 

19  778 

5,866  inc. 

Woollen  shawls,  " 

Flannels  & blankets" 

1 235 

2.792 

1,557  “ 

61,929 

24,425 

35,504  dec. 

Woollen  and  worsted 
hosiery, 

3,235 

11,406 

8,171  inc. 

Various,  “ 

6,454 

7,193 

739  " 

Silks,  cotton  &,  worst- 
ed mixed, 

20,114 

22,415 

1,801  “ 

Copper, 

1 1,7  30 

7,021 

4.769  dec. 

Iron, 

11,316 

5 297 

6,019  “ 

Spelter,  “ 

3,320 

150 

3,170  “ 

Tin  plates,  “ 

4,320 

4,295 

25  " 

Steel, 

7,724 

6,135 

1,589  “ 

This  table  shows  conclusively  what  has  been  repeat- 

edly  asserted  in  respect  to  the  American  Tariff',  and  that 
is,  that  it  does  not  yet  drive  from  t lie  market  to  any  ex- 
tent the  fine  manufactures  of  England,  but  its  operation 
is  as  yet  confined  10  the  manufacture  ot  coarser  articles. 
Thus  the  table  shows  an  increase  of  5,357,208  yards  oi 
calicoes,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  increase  over 
1844,  and  at  the  same  time  a decrease  of  42,059 yards  of 
plain  goods,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  ceni.  decrease 
from  1844;  of  woollens  and  worsteds,  and  flannels  and 
blankets,  there  is  a decrease  of  £'(19,445;  and  £15  572  in 
die  import  of  metak;  while  the  finer  articles  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  iaces,  hosiery  and  mixed  goods,  show  an 
increased  importation.  The  factories  of  this  coiimry  are 
fast  turning  their  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  goods, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  those 
of  Europe,  as  they  already  do  in  die  production  of  plain 
goods,  which  are  now  manufactured  in  large  quamities- 
and  with  great  profit. 

Trade  Between  France  and  the  United  States.— 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  Sugars. — A correspondence  lias 
been  going  on  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Spanish 


Ambassador  at  London,  relative  to  the  admission  of  the 
slave  grown  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Copies  of 
this  have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Ambassador  claims  their  admission  on  the  ground 
that  die  treaty  of  1713  guaranteed  to  Spain  admission  to 
the  English  markets  ‘'on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored 
nations.’’  Lord  Aberdeen  objects  to  the  claim — first,  on 
the  ground  that  the  West  India  colonies  were  excepted 
in  that  treaty;  and  secondly,  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty 
alluded  to,  related  to  the  subjects,  and  not  the  products, 
of  Spain. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  says  : 

“Her  Majesty’s  government  have  duly  examined  the 
different  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  countries, 
; n 1 have  attentively  considered  the  various  arguments 
advanced  in  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor’s  note;  and  it  now 
becomes  ihe  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  declare  to  the 
Duke  of  Sotonrayor,  that  her  Majesty’s  government  can- 
not admit  that,  either  in  the  early  treaties  between  the 
t vo  crowns,  or  in  the  later  decrees  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, or  in  the  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  any 
valid  ground  is  to  be  found  for  the  demand  with  which 
that  note  concludes,  namely,  that  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  should  be  admitted  into  British  ports  on  the 
footing  of  sugar  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  regrets  that 
he  must  conclude  this  note  by  staling  ihnt  her  Majesty’s 
government  are  unable  to  admit  the  claim  which  the 
Duke  of  Sutomayor  has  advanced  for  a reduction  of  the 
duties  now  levied  upon  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  Span- 
ish West  India  colonies.” 

Coals  transported  by  water  conveyance  in  Great 
Britain.- — A return  lately  laid  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, shows  that  the  dual  quantities;©!  coals,  cinders 
and  culm,  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  coastwise  to  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  altogether  in  1843  lo  7,447,064  tons,  ot  which 
7,133,107  were  coals;  and  in  1844,  to  7,377, S62  tons,  of 
which  7,017,113  were  coals.  The  quantities  exported  to 
foreign  countries  amounted  in  1843,  to  1.866,211  tons,  of 
which  1,367,925  tons  were  large,  and  452,359  small  coals. 
Tire  declared  value  ot  the  whole  amounted  to  690,4311. 
The  large  coals  were  chiefly  exported  to  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  the  U. 
Slates  of  America,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Brazil. 
France  alone  look  358  874  tonsnflarge  coat,  and  99,720 
tons  of  small  coal.  The  quantities  exported  in  1814 
amounted  to  1,289,957  tons  ot  large,  and  408,434  tons  of 
small  coal;  the  declared  value  ot  all  the  coals,  cinders, 
and  culm,  being  672,0561.  The  total  amount  of  dtuies 
received  on  the  coals  exported  in  1844,  appears  to  have 
been  1 18,4931— viz.  76  0951.  on  those  exported  in  Britisli, 
and  40,7081.  on  those  exported  in  foreign  ships  entitled 
lo  tile  privilege  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity.  The 
rates  of  duly  were,  on  coals  exported  in  British  ships  io 
foreign  countries  2s  per  ton,  and  in  foreign  ships  4s  per 
ton. 


Banks  of  Scotland. — So  much  has  of  late  been  said 
.in  relation  to  the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  interested  wiih  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Scottish  dividends,  prices,  &c.  which  sve 
copy  from  a late  number  of  the  “London  Economist.” 
Paid  Paid.  Price  pr. 

Capital.  Dividend.  BANKS  share. 

L.  l.  l.  s.  L. 


I 000.000  6 
2,000,000  6 

500.000  8 
60U.O0J  6 

1 ,000,000  6 
1,000,000  7. 
1,000,000  6 

300.000  6 

500.000  6 

600.000  3 
75,000  6 

1,000,000  5 
656,260  5 


Bank  of  Scotland, 

100 

0 

174 

Royal  Scotland, 

100 

0 

168s 

British  Linen  Co. 

100 

0 

228 

Commercial, 

100 

0 

170 

National, 

10 

0 15Z 12s  Cd 

Union  Bk  Scotian 

d,  50 

0 

97 

Western, 

51) 

0 

81 

North  of  Scotland 

5 

0 

11  2s  Cd 

Clydesdale, 

10 

0 14Z  15s  0 d 

Eastern, 

15 

0 HZ  17s  6 d 

Caledonian, 

2 10 

31  155  0 d 

Edinburg  & Glasgow,  5 

0 

1 71  Ss  bd 

Cny  ot  Glasgow, 

8 15 

14 1 os 

New  York  Canal  Tolls.— Amount  of  Tolls  receiv- 
ed on  all  the  Canals  of  this  State,  from  the  opening  of 
navigation,  to  the  7 th  of  July,  in  each  of  the  following 


years: 

1st  week. 

Total  received. 

in  July. 

to  7th  Julv. 

1S39 

@39,765 

@648,399 

1840 

33,141 

538,295 

1841 

48  312 

747.817 

1842 

36,757 

630,457 

1843 

53,636 

666.532 

1844 

57,039 

934  919 

1845 

54.035 

916,823 

TARIFF  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS, 

As  established  by  the  several  acts  yet  in  farce,  regulating 
Impost  and  Tonnage  Duties  and  Fees — including  the 
acts  of  the  aforesaid  class,  passed  by  the  Ninth  Con- 
gress. 

Distilled  Spirits,  Wines,  Liquors  and  Liquids , subject  io 
specific  duty. 

Whiskey,  1st  and  2d  proof,  per  gallon,  25  cents,  do  3d 
proof  37  j cents,  do  4th  proof  50  cents,  do  over  4th  proof 
75  cents. 

Brandy,  Gin,  Rum  and  all  other  distilled  spirits  and 
cordials,  1st.  and  2d  proof  50  cents,  do  3d  and  4th  proof 
62^  cents,  do  over  4th  proof  75  cents. 

Hines,  Claret  in  casks  10  cents;  Champagne,  pdt  doz 
quarts  or  2 doz  pints  12.50;  Port,  per  gallon  37^  cents; 
Madeira  75  cents;  Sherry  75  cents;  other  Spanisli  wines, 


white  and  red,  25  cents;  Teneriffe  25  cents;  German  and 
Rhenish  wines,  50  cents. 

Vinegar,  10  cents. 

Wines  and  vinous  and  malt  Liquors  subject  to  valorem 
duty.  T 

Claret  in  cases  10  cents;  Hermitage,  Chamberlin  and 
Burgundy  ot  all  other  varieties,  15  cents;  French  while 
wines,  except  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  10  cents. 
Cider  and  malt  liquors  30  cents. 

N.  B. — In  estimating  the  quantity  of  wine  in  bottles,  a 
dozen  full  sized  bottles  denominated  quarts,  shall  he  ra- 
ted lo  contain  two  gallons  and  two-filths,  and  half  bottles 
in  proportion. 

Other  articles  subject  to  a specific  duty. 

Neat  Cattle,  Horses  and  Mules,  imported  from  the  U. 
Stales,  and  owned  by  foreigners  or  non-resident  citizens, 
except  horses  and  mules  rode  into  th!V  Republic  by  trav- 


ellers, per  head.  @1.00.  * 

Beef,  in  barrels  or  otherwise,  per  200  lb.  S3  00 

Park,  in  barrels  or  otherwise,  per  bbl.  3,00 

Bacon,  per  lb.  2 

Lard,  3 

Flour,  ppr  lib].  1 00 

Corn  and  Corn  Meal,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  20 

Oats,  per  bushel  of  32  lbs.  1 5 

All  other  grains,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  20 

Peas  and  Beans,  per  bushel  50 

Bice,  per  lb.  2 

Salt,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  10 

Sugar,  brown  per  lb.  1 cent;  Havana,  white  2 cents; 
loaf  and  candies  3 els. 

Coffee,  per  lb.  2 

Tea,  do  2 

Alspice  and  black  pepper,  5 

Chocolate,  3 

Cheese,  3 ' 

Blitter,  6 

Candles,  sperm  10  cents,  tallow  4 cents. 

Sperm  Oil,  per  gallon,  30 

Soap,  bar,  per  lb.  3 


Cigars.  Spanish  per  M.  $5.09,  American  S3. 00. 
Artiiies  subject  to  ad  valorem  at  35  per  cent.. 

Pleasure  carriages  and  harness  of  all  kinds 
Articles  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  oj  30  per  cent. 

Spicks,  of  all  kinds,  except  allspice  and  black  pepper. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  pickles,  sweetmeats  and  con- 
serves, fruiis,  preserved,  dry  and  green  crockery  ware  of 
all  kinds,  cabinet  ware  and  all  manufactures  of  wood,  or 
of  which  wood  is  the  material  of  chief  i alue. 

Tin  ware,  and  all  manufactures  of  which  tin  is  the 
material  of  chief  value. 

Chairs,  of  all  kinds. 

Ready  made  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds. 

Saddlery,  of  all  kinds 

Articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duly  at  25  per  cent. 

Bools  and  Shoes,  of  all  kinds. 

Ladies'  Bonnets,  of  all  kinds. 

Hals,  ot  all  kinds. 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  of  all  kinds. 

Articles  subject  lo  ad  valorem  duly  at  15  per  cent. 

House  frames  and  lumber. 

Powder,  lead,  and  fire  arms,  of  all  descriptions. 

Stationery,  and  all  books,  except  bibles,  testaments 
an  t primary  school  books. 

All  articles  not  heroin  enumerated. 

Articles  subject  Lo  ad  valorem  duty  at  1 0 per  cent. 

Bagging,  bale  rope,  and  twine  used  for  packing  cotton . 
Articles  free  of  duly. 

Bibles,  Testaments  and  primary  school  books.  All 
live  stock  imported  from  any  oilier  country  than  the  U. 
States,  and  all  live  stock,  although  thence  imported,  ex- 
cept neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  and  every  kind  of  live 
stock,  although  thence  imported,  if  brought  in  and  own- 
ed by  actual  resident  citizens  of  Texas,  or  by  persons 
actually  emigrating  to  this  Republic,  and  also  all  horses 
and  mules  rode  into  this  Republic  by  travellers. 

Farming  utensils  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
furniture  which  has  been  used  or  is  in  use,  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  it  imported  for  his  own  use  by  ail 
emigrant  arriving  in  this  Republic. 

The  tools  arid  implements  of  trade  and  the  wearing 
apparel  and  other  personal  baggage  in  actual  use  ot  any 
person  arriving  in  this  Republic. 

Ice. 

An  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  over 
and  above  the  foregoing  rates  is  levied  on  all  goods  in  _ 
foreign  bottoms,  with  the  exception  of  such  foreign  ves- 
sels as  are  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  entitled  to  equal- 
ity with  Texas  vessels;  which  additional  duty  at  present 
has  effect  on  merchandize  imported  in  any  vessels  ex- 
cept those  of  Texas,  Ql'eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
and  Holland.  

Commerce  of  Spain— The  Madrid  Gazette  publishes 
a return  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  Spain  during 
the  year  1843,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  im- 
ports for  that  year  amount  to  423,436,60!  reals  and  25 
maravedis,  and  the  exports  to  304  735,OS2  reals  and  25 
marnvedis,  leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  import?  of 
118,691,518  reals.  Of  the  total  amount  of  import,  229,— 
375,392  reals  are  from  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and 
from  Africa,  184,820,850  reals  from  America,  and  9,330,- 
358  reals  from  Asia.  Of  the  exports  187  517,243  reals 
sent  to  European  states  and  Africa,  116,154,066  to  Amer- 
ica, and  1,063,773  reals  to  Asia.  The  duties  paid  at  the 
Custom-houses  amount  to  85.893,41 3 reals  and  a frac- 
tion. -For  the  importation,  5,206  s'  ips  were  employed  in 
the  trade,  amounting  in  all  to  579,475  ions,  and  emplo-y 
ing  56,786  saiTors;  for  the  exportation,  4,622  ships  of 
470,973  tons  burthen,  and  employing  45,081  sailors— 
The.  coasting  trade  amounts  to  62,343  vessels  of  1,803,- 
099  tons,  and  4)3,674  sailors. — Morning  Chronicle, 
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Trade  of  France  and  Morocco. — It  is  reported  at 
Gibraltar,  that,  it)  the  treaty  at  present  negotiating  be- 
tween France  and  Morocco,  by  M Delarne,  there  is  a 
clause  to  the  following  effect : — 

‘'That  all  articles,  the  produce  of  Barbary,  are  to  be 
admitted  into  Algiers,  duty  free;  and  in  return,  French 
manufactures  are  to  pass  free  from  Algiers  to  Barbary.’’ 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

7'imes  Change  and  Fashions  also — [n  a lecture  de- 
livered some  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
S.'urges,  of  Boston,  on  trade  and  finances,  he  referred  to 
the  singular  changes  o|  fashion.  Nankeens  said  he,  were 
once  imported  in  large  quantities.  As  late  as  1820  there 
was  one  million  of  dollars  worth  imported;  now  there  is 
none.  In  1806~Canton  crape  was  first  used;  in  1310  ten 
cases  were  imported  : in  1816  there  were  21,000  pieces; 
in  1826  the  importations  amounted  to  a million  and  a 
half  of  dollars;  and  in  1814  the  article  was  not  imported  I 
Yet  the  country  has  lost  n ailing  by  this  caprice  of 
fashion,  as  our  country  women  appear  as  lovely  in  nine- 
penny  Lowell  calico  as  in  Canton  crape.  Silk  was  once 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  China;  a cargo  of  near 
ly  a million  dollars’  worth  once  was  landed  in  this  coun- 
try; and  now  the  whole  yearly  importation  from  China 
amounts  to  less  than  $100,060.  Great  changes  have  also 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  our  Chinese  imputa- 
tions. In  1 S IS,  $7,000,000  in  specie  were  carried  to 
China,  hut  now  our  purchases  are  paid  for  in  hills  of 
exchange  on  England,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  opium 
trade.  The  Fur  trade  was  commenced  in  17S7;  and  in 
1802  there  were  fifteen  American  vessels  engaged  in  it, 
and  now  it  has  ceased  altogether. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  ZOLL'VEREIN. 

A Hamburg  letter,  dated  24. h of  June,  says:  “The 
Brit  ish  Government  at  length  feels  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a sharp  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Z ill-Verein. — 
The  fact  is  manifested  by  the  appointment  <.f  Mr.  Ward, 
a most  intelfigen  t man,  as  Consul  General,  nominally  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  virtually  within  the  entire 
area  of  the  Zoll-Verein.’’ 

Pig  Metal. — The  steamer  Big  Hatches  arrived  here 
yesterday  from  the  Tennessee  river,  with  about  150  tons 
of  pig  metal  on  board,  consigned  to  Messrs.  Woods, 
Yeatman  & Co.  The  article  is  reported  to  be  in  de- 
mand in  this  city  at  present,  and  a preference  is  given 
to  this  metal  over  ali  others.  In  the  forks  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee,  there  are  a large  number  ofiron 
manufactories,  which  yield  annually  an  enormous 
amount  of  pig  metal,  bar  iron,  and  castings.  The  iron 
manufactured  there  is  said  to  be  the  best  made  in  the 
United  States  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  counties  of 
Dickson,  Stewart  and  Humphries,  in  which  the  forges 
and  furnaces  are  located,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  barren 
in  point  of  soil  of  any  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee;  but 
the'  great  bodies  of  pure  iron  ore  which  are  found  within 
their  limits,  and  which  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
succes-fully  worked,  has  caused  capitalists  to  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  digging  and  smeitmg  the  ore,  which, 
so  far,  has  generally  proved  a very  profitable  business.— 
Some  princely  fortunes  have  been  made  by  enterprising 
citizens  of  that  State,  who  entered  into  the  business  at 
an  early  day,  ami  much  of  the  wealth  and  property  own- 
ed in  the  three  counties  has  originated  from  the  same 
source.  The  Turnbull  forged  iron  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  now  manufactured  in  the  U.  States. 

We  learn  that  the  cargo  received  here  by  the  Big 
Hatchee  was  ordered  for  the  foundries  in  ibis  city,  and 
costs,  delivered  here,  $313  per  ton. — Si.  Louis  New  Era, 
July  4. 

Steamboat  Statistics.—  The  Swallow. — The  New 
York  Mirror,  in  giving  a history  of  this  steamer,  whose  I 
scene  of  operation  has  been  the  Hudson  river,  saj’s  she 
carried  as  follows,  from  September  to  December : 
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for 

many  years!  In  1830,  the  year  ol  the  Revolution, 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  France  amounted 
to  .£207, 824,  and  the  sums  drawn  out  to  £150,270, 
being  £100,00i)  mure  than  in  the  previous  year.  In 
1331 — a year  characterised  by  riots  at  Lyons  and 
Paris,  and  great  commercial  distress,  when  the  poor 
were  excited  against  the  rich,  and  civil  war  showed 
its  head  for  a moment — the  sums  withdrawn  were 
less  by  £60,000  than  in  1830.  In  1832 — when 
France,  in  common  with  other  countries,  was  visited 
by  the  cholera,  when  the  deaths  in  Paris  increased 
from  their  usual  average  of  25,000  to  48,000 — the 


deposits  were  £125,808,  and  the  sums  withdrawn 
£122,663-  The  statistics  of  the  succeeding  years 
are  not  given;  but  in  1842.  it  appears  that  the  de- 
posits amounted  to  £3,800,000. 

In  1815,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Savings 
Banks  of  Paris  with  the  Pawribruking  Societies,  hut 
it  was  very  properly  resisted  with  success,  although 
the  plan  had  been  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  introduction  of  Savings  Banks  has  been 
productive  of  moral  a9  well  as  pecuniary  advantages. 
A quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  poor  in  France  cx 
pended  thousands  annually  in  lotteries;  but  now  this 
money  goes  into  Saving  Establishments.  The  num- 
ber of  depositors  increases  from  10,000  to  12,000 
every  year.  At  the  present  day,  savings  banks  are 
to  be  found  in  400  cities  and  towns  of  France,  in 
which  places  600,000  families,  the  elite  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, have  confided  to  the  treasury  of  the  stale 
more  than  £1,360,000,  saved  penny  by  penny,  the 
fruits  of  their  self  denying  industry. 

Tide  Water  Canal  Trade. — Amount  of  mer- 
chandise, &c.  transported  northwardly  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Tide  Water  Canal  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  1845: 
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12  No. 
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4,171  “ 

Boats  cleared 

1,136  “ 

Cotton 

5,661  “ 

Bah.  Amer. 

Western  Hemp. — A report  made  to  the  Missouri 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  hemp  growing  in  that 
state,  contains  the  following  statistics:  The  chamber 
of  commerce  in  St.  Louis  in  1842,  staled  the  crop 
of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at 
1 ,46  ) tons.  A memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons, 
and  crop  of  1843  at  near  17,000.  The  crop  of  1813, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  did  not  exceed 
that  or  1842.  These  estimates  are  borne  by  other 
facts.  The  St.  Louis  price  current,  in  summing  up 
Lite  imports  and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844, 
states  that  6275  bales  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city. of  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1844.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  were  exported  5,007  pieces 
of  bagging,  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed 
the  exports  registered  are  considerably  below  the  ac- 
tual amount.  [Lou.  Jour. 

Furs  and  Skins. — Upwards  of  seven  thousand 
skins  of  bear,  fox,  deer,  and  coon  passed  through 
the  city  last  week,  having  been  collected  by  an  en- 
terprising company  of  young  men  from  Urbana,  in 
a tour  of  two  or  three  months  among  the  hills  arid 
broken  lands  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  Virginia. 
After  a process  of  cleansing  and  dressing  with  the 
hair  on,  at  Urbana,  they  will  be  taken  to  New  York 
for  sale,  and  will  ultimately  find  a market  in  the 
Russian  possessions  on  the  Northwest  coast,  for 
clothing  for  the  inhabitants  residing  in  that  region. 

[ Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Western  Navigation. — The  proposed  Ship  Canal. 
How  changing  is  public  opinion?  A few  years  since 
the  late  Gov.  Duncan  recommended  the  legislature 
of  this  State  to  make  a ship  canal  from  the  Illinois 
river  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  project  was  sneered 
at  by  tile  wisdom  of  that  day — and  met  the  fate  of 
various  suggestions  from  the  same  source — (against 
the  internal  improvement  system  and  against  banks,) 
which  are  now  regarded  as  entirely  orthodox  by 
most  of  our  citizens. 

The  same  measure  was  brought  up  in  Congress, 
for  the  first  time,  at  its  last  session,  by  Gen.  Hardin 
Deeply  impressed  ilh  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  making  the  Illmoi-  and  Michigan  Canal  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  permit  the  passage  of  war  steam- 
ers and  sloops  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
lakes,  on  the  28th  of  January,  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  House — 
which  was  read,  and  a debate  arising  thereon,  it  was 
laid  over  under  Ihe  rule: 

“ Resolved , That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  report- 
ing a bill  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
have  an  examination  made  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal,  with  a view  to  inquire  iuto  the  expe- 


i diency  and  practicability  of  the  government  assist- 
ing the  state  of  Illinois  in  making  that  canal  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  permit  the  passage  of  war  steamers 
arid  sloops  of  war,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  naval 
defences  of  our  northern  lakes.” 

At  a subsequent  period  of  the  session,  Gen.  Har- 
din offered  an  amendment  to  the  General  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  direct  the  examination  and  survey  of  the 
canal  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  with  the  view  of  ascerleining  whether  it  could 
be  changed  to  a ship  canal.  This  proposition  was 
ruled  out  of  order  at  the  time,  and  no  opportunity 
again  offered  for  its  presentation  with  the  rule. 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  lastsession  ofCongress, 
Gen.  Hardin  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  the  measure,  that  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  directly  and  repeatedly  before  that 
body,  which  must  under  any  state  of  circumstances, 
act  upon  it  before,  any  thing  effective  can  be  done  in 
the  case.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  constituents 
would  offer  no  farther  objections  to  the  measure — 
in  fact,  that  they  would  all  approve  it,  and  chose  not 
to  delay  with  the  view  of  making  political  capital  at 
the  hazard  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and  nation. 

[Sangamo  Jou. 

American  Goods  in  England.  — A London  letter 
says  that  the  Americans,  not  contented  with  supply- 
ing Great  Britain  with  beef,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco, 
ice,  wooden  clocks,  and  numerous  other  articles,  are 
actually  sending  over  sheetings  and  shirtings— or 
“cloths,”  as  they  are  termed.  The  following  para- 
graph appeared  recently  in  a London  journal: 

“The  American  brown  cloths  are  really  substan- 
tial, and  to  the  homelier  part  of  a community,  most 
valuable  fabrics.  Manchester  cloths,  of  the  same 
descriptions,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  them,  and 
although  the  import  duty  upon  them  be  ten  per  cent., 
we  could  wish  that  our  agriculturists  would  try  them, 
and  show  thereby  that  a market  may  be  found  in 
England  for  American  cotton  goods  as  well  as  for 
American  grain  and  American  provisions. 

British  Duties  on  Spanish  Sugar. — We  alluded 
a few  numbers  since, #to  a difficulty  into  which  the 
British  Government  had  apparently  fallen,  with  the 
Spanish  Government  by  levying  a discriminating 
duly  on  Sugars,  with  a view  of  discouraging  slave 
labor,  and  in  behalf  of  free  labor — which  discrimi- 
nation the  Spanish  minister  at  London  represented 
to  be  a .violation  of  a stipulation  in  the  celebrated 
Treaty  of  Utretch  of  1713  as  revived  by  the  treaty 
of  1814,  between  England  and  Spain.  The  passive 
tone  of  Mr.  Peel’s  reply  in  Parliament  to  enquiries 
which  were  made  of  the  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  minister’s  representations  induced  us  to 
believe  that  the  Spaniard  had  the  best  of  the  point; 
but  the  reply  given  officially  to  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter’s note,  shows  his  case  to  be  a very  questionable 
one.  The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Sotornayor, 
dated  June  30. 

“The  second  article  of  the  treaty,  signed  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1713,  does  indeed  provide  that 
“the  subjects  of  their  majesties  trading  respectively 
in  the  dominions  of  their  said  majesties,  shall  not  be 
bound  to  pay  greater  duties,  or  other  imposts  what- 
soever, for  their  imports  or  exports  than  shall  be  ex- 
acted of,  and  paid  by,  the  subjects  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation;  and  if  it  shall  happen  in  time  to  come 
that  any  diminutions  of  duties  or  other  advantages 
shall  be  granted  by  either  side  to  any  foreign  nation, 
the  subjects  of  each  crown  shall  reciprocally  and 
fully  enjoy  the  same.”  But  that  article  has  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  produce  of  the  respective 
dominions,  or  to  the  place  of  growth  of  the  articles 
[, reduced.  It  docs  no  more  than  provide  that  no 
other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods,  when 
imported  by  the  subjects  of  Spam,  than  are  levied 
on  the  same  goods  when  imported  by  the  subjects  of 
any  other  nation;  and  that  no  greater  impost  shall 
be  charged  on  a cargo  of  sugars  when  imported  by 
a subject  of  Spain,  than  on  the  same  cargo  of  sugar 
imported  by  a subject  of  the  United  Stales;  but  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  article  to  preventa  higher 
duty  being  charged  on  the  sugar  itself  the  producer 
ui  the  Spanish  dominions,  than  on  sugar  the  produce 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  obligation  which  is  im- 
posed is  to  treat,  as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation*,  the  subjects  of  Spam;  hut  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  treat  Die  produce  of  Spain  as  Great  Britain 
is  used  to  treat  the  produce  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. And  here  the  undersigned  must  remind  the 
Duke  of  Sotornayor,  that  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Stales  as  well  as  tnat  of  Venezuela,  the  obligation 
to  admit  the  sugars  of  those  countries  at  the  low 
doty  rests  upon  stipulations  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
treaties  with  Spain.  For  the  articles  in  the  treaties 
with  those  countries,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
privileges  or  liabilities  of  the  subjects  of  each  slate, 
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expressly  confer  privileges  on  goods  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  demand  which  has  now 
been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Solomavor  be  based  on 
those  provisions  of  the  ancient  treaties  which  may 
have  a general  applicatien,  or  upon  the  articles 
which  more  especially  regulate  the  West  India  co- 
lonial trade,  the  undersigned  must,  in  the  name  of 
her  majesty’s  government,  decline  to  acknowledge 
any  right  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  claim  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  sugars  of  Venezuela  and  the 
United  Stales. 

It  has  be»n  shown,  that  no  such  claim  can  be 
founded  on  the  terms  of  the  ancient  treaties;  that 
although  the  treaty  of  1667  conferred  the  general 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation  on  the  subjects 
of  Spain;  yet  a subsequent  treaty,  by  provisions 
practically  prohibiting  all  trade  with  the  Spanish 
West  India  colonies,  excluded  the  trade  of  those 
colonies  from  any  privileges  which  might  be  enjoyed 
in  British  ports;  that  although  latter  treaties  con- 
firmed those  general  privileges,  they  also  concur- 
rently renewed  the  treaty  by  which  the  West  India 
colonial  trade  continued  to  be  excluded  from  the  en- 
joyment of  those  privileges;  and  that  under  the  last 
treaty  of  1814,  the  same  stipulations  as  existed  in 
1670  were  left  in  every  respect  in  full  force. 

The  undersigned  has  further  shown,  that  both  in 
1S14  and  subsequently  to  that  date,  there  have  been 
public  commercial  acts  promulgated  by  both  powers, 
which  confirm  the  view  already  expressed,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  governments  at  that  time  construed 
the  existing  treaties  as  conferring  the  privileges  of 
the  most  favored  nation  with  regard  to  the  West  In- 
dian colonial  trade. 

The  article  by  which  Spain  specially  bound  her- 
self to  convey  such  a right  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
treaty  of  1814;  the  subsequent  refusal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  grant  more  than  the  limited  privileges  con- 
tained in  the  order  in  Council  of  1828;  and  the  si- 
lent acquiescence  of  Spain  in  the  limitation  thus 
imposed;  these  facts,  togethef  wilh  the  course  of 
general  practice  in  the  commercial  intercouse  be-' 
tween  the  two  countries,  all  combine  to  show  that  it 
has  not  been  held,  either  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  or  by  that  of  Spain,  that  the  ancient  treaties 
conferred  upon  either  party  the  right  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation. 

And  finally  it  has  been  established  that,  setting 
aside  the  provisions  which  reply  specifically  to  that 
trade,  the  claim  now'asserted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment would  still  be  inadmissible;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  in  respect  of  her  subjects,  and  by  no  means  in 
respect  of  her  produce,  that  the  treaties  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  countries  secure  to  Spain  the  advan 
tages  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  re- 
grets that  he  must  conclude  this  note  by  stating  that 
her  majesty’s  government  arc  unable  to  admit  the 
claim  which  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  has  advanced 
for  a reduction  of  the  duties  now  levied  upon  sugar 
the  produce  of  the  Spanish  West  Indian  colonies. 

The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  ABERDEEN. 


TEXAS  ANNEXATION. 


OFFICIAL. 

lion.  A.  J.  Donelson, 

Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  Stales,  fyc. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a State  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Texas,  pre- 
paratory to  her  admission  as  one  of  the  States  ol  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  order  of  said  Conven- 
tion, has  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a 
properly  certified  copy  of  an  ordinance_adopted  by 
the  Convention  on  yesterday,  July  4th,  18457' 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
Mr.  Donelson’s  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  J.  RUSK. 

City  of  Austin,  Republic  of  Texas,  July  5tli,  1845. 

AN  ORDINANCE. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  that  Union,  which  resolu- 
tions were  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five;  and  whereas  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  Texas  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  said  resolution,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  Texas  may  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  said  Union:  and  whereas  the  exist- 
ing Government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  has  as- 
sented to  the  proposals  thus  made,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  which  are  as  follows  : 


“JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

11 Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  prop- 
erly included  within,  and  rightly  belonging  to,  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a new  State, 
to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  wilh  a republican 
form  of  Government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of 
said  Republic,  by  deputies  in  Convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in  or- 
der that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

“2d.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foregoing 
consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  con 
ditions,  and  with  the  following  guaranties,  to  wit: 

'‘First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  ad- 
justment by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  wilh  other  Governments; 
and  the  Constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  for  its 
final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

“ Second , Said  State,  when  admitted  into  this  Uni- 
on, after  ceding  to  the  United  Stales  all  public  edi- 
fices, fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  and  harbors,  na- 
vy and  navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  and 
armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  per- 
taining to  the  public  defence  belonging  to  the  said 
Republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may  be- 
long to,  or  be  due  and  owing  to  the  said  Republic; 
and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropria- 
ted lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Republic 
of  Texas;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  dis- 
charging said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  said  State  may  direct;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a charge  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"Third.  New  Stales  of  convenient  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of 
Texas, and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereaf- 
ter, by  the  consent  of  said  Stale,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  cut  of  that  por- 
tion of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of 
each  Slate  asking  admission  may  desire.  And  in 
such  Stale  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line, 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited.” 

Now,  in  ofder  to  manifest  the  assent  of  the  people 
of  this  Republic  as  required  in  the  above-recited 
portions  of  the  said  resolutions: 

We,  the  Deputies  of  the  people  of  Texas  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  in  their  name  and  by  their  au- 
thority, do  ordain  and  declare  that  we  assent  to  and 
accept  the  proposals,  conditions,  and  guaranties  con- 
tained in  the  first  and  second  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aforesaid. 

Trios.  J.  Rusk,  President. 

Phil.  M.  Cuny,  H.  G.  Runnels,  Robert  M.  Forbes, 
Sam.  Lusk,  Jno.  Caldwell,  Joses  Antonio  Navarro, 
Geo.  M.  Brown,  Gustavus  A.  Everts,  Lemuel  Dale 
Evans,  J.  B.  Miller,  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  J.  S.  Mayfield, 

R.  Bache,  James  Love,  Wrn.  L.  Blunter,  John  D. 
Anderson,  Isaac  Parker,  P.  O.  Lumpkin,  Francis 
Moore,  sen.,  Isaac  W.  Brashear,  Alexander  McGo- 
wan, Isaac  Van  Zant,  S.  Holland,  Edward  Clark, 
Geo.  W.  Smyth,  James  Armstrong,  Francis  W. 
White,  James  Davis,  George  T.  Wood,  G.  W. 
Wright,  II  R.  Latimer,  John  M.  Lewis,  Jas.  Scott, 
Archibald  McNeill,  A.  C.  Horton,  Israel  Standefer, 
Jos.  L.  Hogg,  Chas.  S.  Taylor,  David  Gage,  Henry 

S.  Jewitt,  Cavitt  Armstrong,  James  Bower,  Albert 
H.  Latimer,  Wm.  C.  Young,  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son, Nicholas  PI.  Darnell,  Emery  Rains,  A.  W.  O. 
Plicks,  James  M.  Burroughs,  H.  L.  Kinney,  William 
L.  Cazneau,  A.  S.  Cunningham,  AbnerS.  Lipscomb, 
John  Hemphill,  Van  R.  Irion. 

Attest:  Jas.  H.  Raymond, 

Secretary  cj'lhe  Convention. 

Adopted,  July  4th,  1845. 

City  of  Austin,  Republic  of  Texas,  July  5lh,  1845. 

1 certify  the  foregoing  is  a correct  copy  of  the 
ordinance  as  adopted  and  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  on  yesterday,  July  4,  1845. 

Jas.  H.  Raymond,  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.,  Austin,  Texas,  July  6,  1845. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  the  5th  instant,  transmitting  a 


certified  copy  of  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Texas,  accepting  the  proposals,  condi- 
tions, and  guaranties  contained  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a 
State  of  the  Union. 

This  ordinance  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  by 
a special  message  to  the  President  of  the  U.  States, 
who  will  receive  it  with  the  gratification  its  dignity 
and  importance  are  so  weli  calculated  to  produce  in 
every  patriotic  heart.  Texas  has  thus  manifested  to 
the  world,  with  a unanimity  unparallelled  in  the  dis- 
position of  a debated  political  question,  her  prefer- 
ence of  an  association  with  the  Republican  States 
composing  the  Federal  Union,  over  all  the  advanta- 
ges, real  or  imaginary,  that  were  held  out  to  her  as 
a separate  nation.  With  a discrimination  quickened 
by  her  contact  wilh  foreign  influences,  she  has  learn- 
ed in  her  battle-fields,  and  in  her  civil  experience, 
the  necessity  of  union  among  the  votaries  of  freedom; 
and  in  voluntarily  agreeing  to  take  her  place  hereafter 
as  a sovereign  member  of  the  American  Confederacy, 
she  has  paid  a tribute  to  the  cause  of  popular  gov- 
ernment which  will  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

From  the  date  of  this  ordinance  Texas  will  have 
acquired  a right  to  the  protection  of  the  U.  States; 
and  the  undersigned  is  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  taken  steps  to  af- 
ford this  protection  in  the  most  effective  manner 
against  future  Mexican  and  Indian  invasion. 

That  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  thus  far 
distinguished  by  calmness  and  prudence,  may  pro- 
duce a Constitution  for  Texas  as  perfect  as  her  trials 
in  the  achievement  of  her  independence  and  liberty 
have  been  great  and  triumphant,  is  the  sincere  hope 
of  both  the  Government  and  tile  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  to  the  expression  of  which  the  undersign- 
ed begs  leave  to  add  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
subscribes  himself,  wilh  sentiments  of  great  regard 
for  yourself  and  the  honorable  body  over  which  you 
preside,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Donelson. 

To  the  Hon.  Tuos.  J.  Rusk,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, now  in  session.. 

Convention  Room,  Austin,  (Texas,)  July  7,  1845. 

Sir:  By  order  of  the  Convention,  I have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  enclos- 
ed copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  honorable 
Convention  this  day. 

Very  respectfully,  your  Excellency’s  most  obedient 
servant,  Trios.  J.  Rusk,  President. 

His  Excellency  A.  J.  Donelson, 

Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  Stales. 
Resolution  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  United 
States  forces  into  Texas. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Deputies  of  the  people  in  conven- 
tion assembled, That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
occupy  and  establish  posts  without  delay  upon  the 
frontier  and  exposed  positions  of  this  Republic,  and 
to  introduce,  for  such  purposes  and  defence  of  the 
territory  and  people  of  Texas,  such  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  and  advisable  for  the  same. 

Adopted  in  Convention,  at  the  city  of  Austin,  Re- 
public of  Texas,  July  7th,  1845. 

Tiios.  J".  Rusk,  President. 

Attest:  Jas.  H.  Raymond, 

Secretary  of  the  Convention. 


RPM1SESCENCE  OP  GEN.  JACKSON. 


General  Jackson’s  last  will  and  testament. — 
The  Union  publishes  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Nashville,  dated  June  7,  to  a gentleman 
in  Washington: 

“The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  old  hero  wan 
this  day  approved  in  our  county  court,  and  is  of  pub- 
lic record.  Pie  commences  by  giving  his  body  to 
the  dust,  whence  it  came',  his  soul  to  Gi  d that  gave 
it,  &c.,  devoting  his  estate,  first  to  the  payment  of 
two  debts,  viz:  one  of  $6,000,  with  interest,  borrow- 
ed of  Gen.  Plauche,  of  New  Orleans,  another  of 
$10,000,  with  interest,  borrowed  of  Blair  & Rives; 
and  the  balance  to  his  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr., 
with  the  exception  of  a few  servants  to  his  grand- 
children. 

“The  sword  presented  him  by  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  gives  to  A.  J.  Donelson,  (his  nephew,) 
now  charge  d’affaires  at  Texas.  The  sword  present- 
ed him  at  New  Orleans,  he  leaves  to  Andrew  J ack- 
son  Coffee,  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  Gen.  Coffee. — 
The  sword  presented  him  at  Philadelphia,  he  leaves 
to  his  grand-son  and  namesake.  The  sword  and  pis- 
tols which  he  carried  through  the  British  and  1 ndian 
war  s,  to  Ger.  R.  Armstrong.  The  pistols  of  Wash- 
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ington,  by  him  given  to  Lafayette,  and  by  Lafayette 
given  to  Jackson,  he  leaves  to  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  the  son  of  Gen.  Lafayette.  Sundry  other 
presents  made  him  during  his  long  and  eventful  ca- 
reer, are  left  with  his  adopted  son,  with  instructions 
to  him.  that  in  the  event  of  war,  they  shall,  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  be  distributed  amongst  those 
who  shall  have  conducted  themselves  most  worthy  of 
their  country  in  the  conflict,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
“countrymen  and  the  ladies.” 

“It  is  dated,  I think,  in  September  1844,  and  re- 
vokes a will  made  by  him  several  years  before.” 

Amos  Kendall’s  life  of  Gen.  Jackson.  The 
Union  says:  “For  the  information  of  the  public,  we 
are  requested  to  state  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Kendall’s  Life  of  General  Jackson  will  be  resumed 
about  the  first  of  next  month,  and  concluded  by  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  To  remove  some  erro- 
neous impressions  which  are  abroad  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  we  hare  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
for  publication,  with  the  following  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  Gen.  Jackson,  dated  May  25,  1845  viz: 

“On  the  subject  of  my  papers,  you  are  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  you  think  necessary  to  use  them. — 
Sould  you  die,  they  are  to  pass  forthwith  into  Mr. 
Blair’s  hands.  [ have  full  and  unlimited  confidence 
in  you  both,  that  my  papers  will  be  safe  in  your 
hands,  and  that  they  will  never  be  permitted  to  be 
used  but  for  a proper  use.”  * * * “My 

papers,  after  you  are  done  with  them,  or  on  your 
death,  are  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Francis  P.  Blair.” 

A letter  from  Cen.  Jackson.  A friend  has 
placed  in  our  hands  a copy  of  the  Albany  Gazette 
of  April  30,  1830,  containing  the  following  letter 
from  General,  then  President  Jackson.  As  every 
line  written  by  the  departed  chief  appears  now  to 
be  treasured  up  by  his  partisans  as  a rich  legacy  to 
his  country,  this  letter  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
great  interest,  and  its  sentiments  honored.  The  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  written  is  sufficiently  explain- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  letter:  [Buffalo  Com. 

Washington , . April  5,  1830. 

Gentlemen:  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  of  this  morning,  presenting  me 
with  an  axe  and  hatchet  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Dunlop  & Madeira,  in  the  borough  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  which  1 accept  with  great  pleasure.  These 
samples  of  the  skill  employed  in  that  establishment 
fully  illustrates  the  capacity  of  our  citizens  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  other  nations.  They,  in  fact,  refute  the  idea  too 
prevalent  in  several  portions  of  the  Union  that  the 
policy  of  protection  is,  in  every  view  of  its  effects, 
unequal  to  the  anticiDations  of  its  friends. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Another  letter  from  general  Jackson,  to  Wm.  B.  Lewis. 
s-  In  the  Nashville  Banner  we  find  another  extract 
of  a letter  from  general  Jackson  to  Mr.  Lewis,  when 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Lewis  says: 

“1  make  no  apology  for  publishing  the  enclosed 
extract  from  the  general’s  letter.  As  my  friendship 
for  him  has  been  doubted,  I want  the  public  to  un- 
derstand how  far  those  who  doubt  it  have  a right 
themselves  to  be  considered  his  friends.” 

Hermitage , April  8,  1845. 
********* 

“I  find  that  Mr.  Blair  and  the  President  have  got 
into  some  difficulty  about  the  Globe  (with  Mr.  Blair 
as  its  editor)  being  the  executive  organ.  This  is  a 
difficulty  the  President  has  got  into  where  1 can  see 
rio  result  but  injury  to  him,  and  no  justifiable  cause 
on  the  President’s  part  for  it.  He  believes  Mr.  Blair 
has  become  unpopular  with  part  of  the  democracy — 
he  has  opened  his  ears  to  bad  advisei'3.  Mr.  Blair 
has  more  pop.ulaiitv  with  the  democratic  members 
ol  congress  and  the  democracy  of  the  United  States, 
than  any  editor  in  them — and,  by  the  course  adopted, 
(he)  will  disunite  instead  of  uniting  the  democracy. 

“Present  me  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  say  to  him  that  1 
was  so  sick  yesterday  and  exhausted  writing  to  the 
President,  that  I could  not  say  half  what  1 wished, 
but  if  I have  strength  1 will  soon  write  him  again. 
Blair  has  taken  a proper  stand, and  1 know  will  never 
suffer  himself  to  lose  character,  or  be  degraded.  The 
Globe  is  to  be  bought — by  what  political  clique,  and 
to  subserve  what  interest?  Is  the  renegade  politician 
*t *****  lo  yiave  utl  interest?  Who  would  trust  him  in 
politics  or  for  money?  My  opinion  is  that  when  the 
money  is  wanted  it  will  not  be  forthcoming,  fs  Ma- 

jor  *****  of  , to  be  the  purchaser?  . If  so,  he  is 

here  considered  broke,  and  say  to  Blair,  if  he  sells,  to 
have  the  cash,  or  good  security,  that  is  known  and 
vouched  for  to  be  good.  The  difficulty  was  entirely 
unexpected,  to  me,  and  has  vexed  rne  sorely. 

“We  all  atlbe  Hermitage  greet  thee  with  our  kind- 
est salutations.  Your  sincere  (fiend, 

“ANDREW  JACKSON.” 


OUR  COUNTRY— ITS  HISTORY. 

BARGE  FIGHT  IN  THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  1772. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  references  and  enquiries 
in  public  journals  relative  to  the  engagement  of 
which  the  following  documents  .which  we  extract 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun , furnish  the  first  publish- 
ed account.  Curiosity  some  years  since,  induced  us 
to  obtain  a perusal  of  those  documents.  They  are 
calculated  to  reflect  credit  for  gallantry  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  on  the  one 
hand,  but  the  feeling  is  alloyed  by  mortifying  speci- 
mens of  such  short  comings  on  the  other  hand,  as 
leaves  the  transaction  upon  the  whole,  not  so  credita 
able  as  it  has  been  represented  by  some  of  the  pub- 
lications above  alluded  to.  As  a part  of  the  mari- 
time history  of  our  country  the  incidents  must  be 
registered  with  all  due  fidelity. 

It  may  be  well  by  way  of  preface,  to  remark  that 
the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  British,  at  the  period 
this  affair  occurred,  had  assumed  in  the  Chesapeake 
waters,  that  mere  predatory,  guerilla — we  ought 
rather  to  say,  piratical  character,  which  so  disgraced  | 
the  operations  of  Admiral  Cocltburn  and  some  of 
his  conductors  of  the  late  war,  in  the  same  waters. 
Defenceless  villages  were  assailed,  and  burnt — farms 
were  invaded  and  their  products  carried  off — ne- 
groes were  stolen,  and  efforts  were  made  to  enlist 
them  in  the  disgraceful  service.  Tories  and  refugee 
traitors  not  unfrequently  pioneered  the  enemy  to  the 
residences  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  especially 
when  they  knew  that  they  had  lei t their  families  in 
any  manner  unprotected.  It  had  in  short,  degenerat- 
ed to  the  character  of  the  lowest  species  of  war,  on 
the  part  of  the  British. 

To  operate  against  this  kind  of  assault,  the  go- 
vernment of  Maryland  determined  to  fit  out  some 
barges,  in  order  if  possible  to  capture  the  barges 
employed  by  the  enemy  in  carrying  it  on.* 

Several  gallant  affairs  occurred  with  these  barges, 
of  which  we  have  now  but  very  indistinct  accounts. 
It  was  in  cue  of  those  affairs  that  Commodore 
Grayson  so  signalized  himself,  as  to  receive  the 
highest  distinction  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  to  confer.  He  fell,  and  the 
slate  adopted  his  orphan  son  and  daughter  as  the 
children  of  the  state — and  educated  and  pensioned 
them  for  life.  They  were  the  descendants  of  as  true  a 
patriot  and  as  gallant  an  officer,  as  ever  fought  under 
the  flag  of  our  country. 

The  spirit  of  the  vvhigs  of  the  revolution  is  exhi- 
bited, in  the  promptitude  with  W'hich  Com.  Wal 
ley’s  requisition  for  volunteers  to  complete  his  com- 
plement of  men  was  supplied  from  the  yeomen  of 
the  peninsula.  We  may  truly  say  whilst  referring 
lo  that  section  of  our  country,  that  a braver  set  of 
fellows  than  that  peninsula  paraded,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  British  marauders  ventured  within 
reach  of  their  gun  shot,  during  last  war,  that  war 
no  where  exhibits.  The  defence  of  St.  Michaels, 
in  Talbot  county,  and  defeat  of  the  formidable  force 
that  assailed  it  is  but  one  instance.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  his  attempted  surprise 
and  night  assault  upon  Old  General  Reed’s  encamp- 
ment, was  another  specimen  of  Eastern  Shore  spirit. 
Isolated  as  they  were,  and  exposed  during  the  v.  hole 
of  the  war  to  the  enemy’s  squadrons,  John  Bull 
carried  home  not  a solilary  laurel  from  that  region, 
to  qualify  the  signal  defeats  which  awaited  every 
assault  lie  made  upon  their  soil  from  that  redoubled 
attack  upon  Lewistown,  (Delaware,)  with  which 
they  announced  the  war,  to  its  last  gun  shot. 

We  were  about  to  premise  that  it  was  the  squa- 
dron of  barges  fitted  out  by  the  state  of  Maryland 
for  the  purposes  above  alluded  to,  that  we  proceed 
to  furnish  ttie  following  details  of. 

A court  marlial  was  ordered,  of  course,  upon  the 
commanders  of  the  barges  that  failed  to  obey  the 
orders  of  commodore  Walley — of  which  we  may  be 
able  hereafter  to  furnish  some  account. 

Pocomoke,  Woe.  22,  1782. 

Sir:  On  the  12th  instant  the  barges  under  my 
i command  lay  in  Onancock,  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  we  were  apprised  of  five  British  barges 
on  the  sea  coast  standing  to  the  southward,  and  ge- 
nerally supposed  intended  to  enter  into  our  bay. — 
The  barges  were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  on 
the  1 4 th  inst.  arrived  at  G w inn’s  Island,  where  it  was 
supposed  they  would  rendezvous  if  they  came  into 
the  bay.  That  night,  two  of  (fie  said  barges  came 

*Tlie  Amiapoliians  had,  when  Rochambeau  and  Lafa- 
yette reached  there  w ith  the  French  army  on  their  rouie 
to  join  General  Washington’s  forces  at  the  seige  of  Y ork- 
towu,  set  to  work  and  hastily  filled  out  a biig  of  war 
wherewith  to  raise  the  blockade  of  their  harbor,  which 
the  enemy  had  maintained  tor  some  time,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  French  forces  from  progressing.  The  Bri- 
i.ish  blockading  officer,  on  seeing  the  brig  preparing  to 
get  under  way,  l.oisted  all  sail,  boomed  down  the  bay — 
and  the  army  got  on. 


to,  under  the  east  side  of  said  island;  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  we  discovered  each  other  at 
about  one  league  distance.  As  soon  as  we  were  dis- 
covered the  enemy  made  down  the  bay.  A general 
chase  ensued  and  about  11  A.M.  the  sternmost 
barge  was  brought  to  by  the  Defence,  Captain  S. 
Frazier;  ptoved  to  be  manned  with  sixteen  men  and 
commanded  by  a certain  Daniel  J.  Brooks,  (late  of 
Dochester  county.)  We  continued  chase  a Iter  the 
other  then  in  sight,  chased  her  w ithout  Cape  Charles, 
and  under  Smith’s  Island  discovered  two  other 
barges,  gave  chase,  but  they  had  so  great  start  that 
it  was  impossible  to  come  up  with  them  before  dark. 
At  G P.  M.,  gave  ovpr  chase,  by  which  time  we  had 
chased  them  out  of  Wreck  Island  inlet  to  sea,  which 
lays  about  five  leagues  northward  of  Cape  Charles. 

I am  informed  they  have  since  rendezvoused  at 
Chingoteague,  arid  are  there  now  waiting  as  is  sup- 
posed, for  our  barges  lo  go  up:  however,  am  deter- 
mined to  continue  as  long  as  I possibly  can,  and  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  frustrating  any  attempt  they 
may  make  on  this  bay.  We  took  two  lieuts.  belong- 
ing to  the  two  barges  routed  from  Smith’s  Island, 
one  of  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  as 
an  exchange  for  Lt.  Geo.  Orison,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately taken  prisoner  vv  lien  Commodore  Grison 
fell.  The  other  is  one  Peter  Franks,  a Portuguese, 
who  is  notoriously  know  n to  be  at,  and  privy  to  al- 
most every  house  burnt  in  this  state,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Very  resp’t, 

ZEDEK1AI1  WALLEY. 

Snowhill,  ]3lli  Dec.  1782. 

His  Excillency  Wm.  Paca. — Sir:  I make  no  doubt 
before  this  you  have  been  informed  of  commodore 
Walley ’s  misfortune,  however  il  is  probable  it  may 
be  imperfect.  As  1 am  the  only  officer  from  the 
commodore  to  the  gunner’s  mate  that  survived,  1 shall 
endeavor  to  relate  the  circumstances  as  nearly  as 
my  memory  will  admit.  On  Wednesday  27th  No- 
vember, we  lay  in  Onancock,  where  we  had  been 
wind  bound  for  several  days,  which  detained  us  from 
pushing  after  the  enemy,  uho,  we  were  informed, 
were  on  the  sea  side  at  Chingoteague  Island;  but  (he 
wind  which  detained  us  brought  them  into  the  Che- 
sapeake. The  number  of  barges  which  we  had  an 
account  of,  were  six.  On  Wednesday,  the  day  above 
mentioned,  we  got  out  of  Onancock  about  1 P.  M., 
in  order  lo  meet  a small  privateer,  which  we  were 
informed  was  lying  off'  Watts’  Island,  with  four 
prizes.  As  soon  as  w e cleared  Onancock  bar,  we 
discovered  seven  sail  bearing  S.  S.  W.,  which  we 
soon  discovered  to  be  barge  rigged,  one  ol  which 
had  the  appeal ance  of  a galley.  Captain  Bryan,  in 
cur  supply  boat,  making  much  better  weather  than 
we,  stood  near  them,  and  on  his  return,  informed  us 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  one  was  a galley, 
which  confirmed  a report  we  had  of  a galley  joining 
them.  They  stood  their  course  for  the  Tangier. — 
It  was  then  generally  concluded  (though  I must  con- 
fess, contrary  to  the  commodore’s  or  my  own  opin- 
ion i to  push  alter  them  to  the  Tangier  coast,  where 
it  was  supposed  they  would  come  lo.  Upon  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  to  gain  them  beiorc  night,  I 
was  much  against  pushing  them,  and  gave  sucli  rea- 
sons to  commodore,  that  he  determined  not  to  risk 
an  engagement  in  the  night,  (I  imagine  that  if  I had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  night,  1 might 
have  been  as  anxious  as  any  other  officer,  but  from 
what  I had  experienced  in  the  land  servipe,  con- 
vinced me,  that  expeditions  in  the  night  gave  a shock 
to  the  greatest  veteran.)  it  was  then  concluded  to 
make  Watts’  Island  harbor,  which  was  from  the  ene- 
my ’s  place  of  rendt  zvous  about  3 leagues,  and  about 
7 P.  M.,  came  to  the  harbor  before  mentioned,  in  a 
gale  of  wind  at  S.  VV. 

It  was  the  commodore’s  intention  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy  next  day,  and  endeavor  lo  gain  their 
force;  if  a galley  was  among  them,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  lo  attack  them;  but  if  only  the  six  barges 
which  we  gained  every  information  of  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  being  convinced  they  were  not  able  to 
stand  our  force,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  com- 
modore to  make  an  attack,  there  riot  being  a doubt 
among  any  ol  the  officers  but  we  were  very  able  to 
drub  them;  and  some  of  the  officers  were  sanguine 
enough  lb  think  we  ought  to  attack  if  there  was  a 
galley  among  them.  1 1 owever,  the  wind  being  at 
N.  VV.  on  the  next  day,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  us  they  lay  almost  in  the 
wind’s  eye  from  us.  In  the  evening  it  was  deter- 
mined lo  return  to  Onancock,  winch  harbor  we 
reached  a little  before  dark.  The  commodore  sent 
an  express  to  Col.  John  Cropper,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  Accomac  county,  soliciting  a few  men  in  or- 
der to  completely  man  our  barges,  as  well  as  a barge 
and  galley  that  belonged  lo  Accomac  and  then  in 
Onancock.  The  next  morning  (Friday)  being  mo- 
derate, the  commodore  despatched  the  Defence, 
Gapt.  Frazier,  to  reconnoilie  the  enemy.  At  10  A. 
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M.  Co!.  Cropper  joined  us  with  about  50  militia, 
which  completely  manned  the  Onancock  barge.- — 
We  then  got  under  way,  ami  stood  out,  and  about  ] 

P.  M came  to  without  the  bar,  where  we  were  to 
awaii  the  return  of  Capt.  Frazier,  and  about  three 
o’clock  he  joined  us,  and  said  he  had  been  in  the 
harbor  where  the  enemy  had  been  two  nights  last, 
and  that  we  might  rest  assured  there  were  only  six 
barges,  and  that  the  seventh  sail  which  we  saw,  was 
a prize  to  them,  and  that  they  had  that  morning  got 
under  way  and  slood  up  Tangier  Sound.  Upon  this 
information  it  was  concluded  to  discharge  the  Onan- 
cock galley  and  only  take  such  volunteers  as  would 
act  ou  board  our  state  barges.  Col.  Cropper  and 
sundry  other  gentlemen  came  on  board  the  Commo- 
dore, who  nearly  or  fully  manned  us.  About  4 P. 
IVI.  got  under  way  and  stood  up  the  sound,  and  man- 
ned a small  barge  which  we  took  from  the  enemy 
on  the  16th  Nov.,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
Lieut.  Samuel  Handy  of  the  Protector.  At  about 
10  P.  M.  came  to  oft  Fox  Island.  1 was  then  order- 
ed bv  the  commudore  on  board  of  Lieut.  S.  Handy, 
to  go  on  shore  and  gain  what  intelligence  1 could  of 
the  enemy.  1 accordingly  landed  and  was  informed 
the  British  barges  passed  there  that  afternoon  and 
stood  for  Cage’s  Straits.  At  4 P.  M.  (A.  M.)  Sa- 
turday morning  got  under  way  and  stood  up  the 
sound;  at  day  light  sent  on  board  a small  schooner 
which  lay  above  James’  Island  to  gain  information, 
who  inlormed  us  that  the  British  barges  certainly 
lay  in  Cage’s  Straits,  as  he  had  seen  their  lights  just 
at  the  break  of  day.  The  Commodore  then  inform- 
ed the  other  barges  of  the  same,  and  let  them  know 
it  was  his  opinion  the  enemy’s  barges  push  would  be 
at  him,  and  requested  they  would  take  notice  and 
support  him;  which  they  all  positively  declared  they 
■would  do,  or  all  sink  together.  At  8 A.  M.  we  dis- 
covered the  enemy’s  baiges  under  way,  bearing  from 
us,  as  v.  e supposed,  endeavoring  to  make  their  es- 
cape— however  they  soon  hove  to.  We  then  knew 
they  meant  to  make  battle,  and  continued  our 
course,  bearing  down  ori  them.  At  about  9|  A.  M. 
the  action  commenced  at  long  shot,  between  our 
barge  and  the  enemy’s  but  reserved  our  shot  from 
our  long  18  pounder  until  we  thought  it  was  in  our 
pou er  with  round  and  grape  to  sink  them.  How- 
ever, it  tiad  not  the  desired  effect,  though  it  gave 
them  a considerable  shock.  Our  long  18  was  but 
twice  fired,  when  by  accident  one  ot  our  ammuni- 
tion chests  blew  up.  which  confused  us  greatly;  we 
discharged  her  alterwards,  arid  before  we  could 
charge  and  direct  her  again,  three  of  the  enemy’s 
barges  were  alongside,  when  the  second  ammunition 
cliesl  took  fire,  wliicti  caused  several  of  our  men  to 
jump  overboard  and  disabled  many  others.  Lpon 
that,  and  seeing  our  baiges  did  not  give  us  the  assist- 
ance w e expected,  and  they  falling  astern,  I spoke 
to  the  commodoie  and  askeJ  him  il  be  thought  we 
had  not  belter  strike;  who  returned  for  answer,  he 
should  not.  1 then  gave  all  the  attention  to  our 
musketry  in  my  power,  every  thing  being  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  The  ammunition  which  blew 
up,  belutiged  to  the  shoit  18  pounder  in  our  side, 
which  icndered  them  useless.  The  commodore  fell 
soon  after  their  liiuskctiy  began  to  play  upon  us,  and 
Lieu!.  Joseph  Handy  near  the  conclusion  of  the  ac- 
tion. We  being  much  overpowered,  and  our  men 
chiefly  driven  liom  their  quarters,  the  general  cry 
on  board  w as  lor  quarters,  which  our  enemy  positive- 
ly refused.  We  were  soon  boarded  by  then  blacks, 
and  little  meicy  shewn  to  any  ol  us.  1 received 
seven  wounds,  but  am  happy  to  inform  you  none  are 
mortal. 

1 am  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  think  of  Frazie-r 
and  Speddin;  their  behavior  was  exceedingly  odd, 
though  1 ciu  not  believe  they  are  cowards;  as  to  Da- 
slnel,  1 pronounce  him  a cow  ard — and  as  such  1 hope 
he  will  oe  treated.  Lt.  Samuel  Handy  who  had 
command  of  the  small  barge,  1 believe  did  as  well 
us  he  could.  He  never  lell  us  (althougINie  could  do 
us  little  good)  until  all  the  other  barges  were  on  the 
flight.  Captain  Btxayi  in  the  supply  boat  was  to 
have  been  up,  but  was  prevented  by  the  breeze  fall- 
ing, which  was  1 believe  loiLuriale,  as  1 am  doubt- 
ful he  never  could  have  got  off.  * * * 

I must  beg  you  must  excuse  any  incorrectness  in 
this,  as  you  may  rest  assured  i have  not  been  able  tn 
sit  up  as  long  since  1 received  my  wounds,  as  1 have 
since  I begun  this  letter.  1 am  your  Ex.  ob’t  serv’t, 
LEVIN  HANDY. 

N.  B. — It  was  generally  supposed  the  action  lasted 
25  minutes. 

jS'noit)  Hill,  Dec.  7 Ik  1782. 

Ills  Ex.  William  Pace. i Governor — Sir:  As  it  is  pos- 
sible you  are  yet  in  the  dark  respecting  the  engage- 
ment between  Commodore  Walley  and  the  British 
barges,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  the  intel- 
ligence 1 have  received  from  Captain  Eevin  Handy, 
who  was  an  officer  on  board  the  Protector,  and  at 
whose  request  1 now  address  you,  as  ho  is  unable 


from  his  wounds  to  do  it  himself.  He  received  seven 
] wounds  in  the  action,  but  none  of  them  supposed  to 
be  mortal.  On  Saturday  last,  the  commodore,  after 
rereiving  a considerable  reinforcement  of  gentlemen 
! volunteers  from  Accomac,  set  out  from  Onancock  to 
\ attack  the  enemy,  after  receiving  the  strongest  assu- 
i ranees  from  the  commanders  of  the  other  barges  to 
stand  by  and  support  him  to  the  last.  The  Commo- 
dore, Frazier,  and  Speddin  soon  came  to  action  with 
them.  The  Commodore  was  attacked  by  two  of 
their  strongest  barges,  and  was  soon  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  whole.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
two  of  his  ammunition  chests  blown  up  just  before 
they  laid  him  on  board,  which  blew  up  a considera- 
ble number  of  his  men,  and  put  the  rest  into  a good 
Ideal  of  confusion.  The  action  then  became  despe- 
rate, and  Frazier  and  Speddin  went  off  without  af- 
fording any  further  assistance;  as  for  Dashiel,  Capt. 
Handy  and  other  gentlemen  on  board  the  Protector 
say  that,  for  their  knowledge,  he  never  fired  a gun, 
and  though  able  to  go  ahead  of  them,  gradually 
dropt  astern  and  most  shamefulfy  deserted  them.— 
The  commodore  depended  much  on  Faazier  and 
Speddin;  how  their  conduct  will  appear  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  time  can  only  determine;  but 
at  present,  every  gentleman  that  has  survived  ot  the 
Commodore’s  unfortunate  crew  (and  even  the  ene- 
my themselves)  reprobate  it.  Out  of  the  Protector’s 
crew  only  eight  escaped  but  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  some  of  the  wounded  since  dead. — 
How  many  were  killed  1 cannot  exactly  inform  you, 
but  I fear  a great  proportion.  The  commodore  fell 
nobly ; never  did  man  show  more  coolness,  courage, 
and  good  conduct  than  he  did  to  the  last;  inspired 
with  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  glorious  prospect  of 
revenging  in  some  manner  the  injuries  and  insults  of 
his  country,  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  most  abandoned 
and  inhuman  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  the  name 
of  man. 

Poor  Capt.  Jos.  Handy,  (his  1st  lieu t. ) though  in- 
ferior in  command,  fell  with  equal  bravery.  After 
having  one  arm  broke,  he  still  continued  to  fight 
with  the  other,  till  death  put  an  end  to  his  noble  ca- 
reer. Capt.  Christian  (a  gentleman  volunteer  from 
Virginia)  should  not  be  forgot.  He,  too,  behaved 
wilii  the  greatest  bravery,  but  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  receive  a wound,  of  which  he  is  since 
dead.  Capt.  Cropper,  of  Virginia,  and  a number  of 
other  genliemen  volunteers  from  that  quarter  were 
wounded,  but  none  of  them  supposed  mortally  so.— 
The  Protector’s  men,  from  the  brave  commodore 
down  to  the  lowest  station  on  board,  (a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) behaved  as  well  as  any  men  on  earth  could 
have  done,  and  Captain  Handy  is  of  opinion,  if  their 
ammunition  chests  had  not  blown  up,  that  unsup- 
ported or  betrayed  as  they  were,  they  should  have 
got  the  belter  of  the  action.  Captain  Handy  re- 
quests me  to  inform  your  excellency  that  he  has  in- 
curred an  expense  of  about  a£l20  in  having  our 
wounded  men  dressed  and  attended  to  in  Virginia, 
where  they  were  put  on  sffbre.  The  whole  of  our 
men  that  are  alne  are  paroled.  1 have  the  honor 
to  be  your  excellency  ’o  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

ROBT.  DONE. 

Somerset  county,  Dec  blh,  1782. 

Sir:  Sinefe  the  action  of  Saturday  last,  between 
Com.  Walley,  and  the  British  barges,  I have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  authentic  intelligence,  before  this  day, 
when  Mr.  Samuel  Plandy  (who  commanded  a small 
American  barge  and  was  privy  to  the  action)  re- 
turned from  the  enemy;  he  went  over  with  a 
flag  on  Tuesday  last.  1 doubt  not  but  your  excellen- 
cy has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  force  on  each 
side,  3nd  manner  of  attack  by  our  barges,  who,  I 
presume,  went  immediately  to  Annapolis  after  the 
aclion.  In  the  heat  of  action  the  Protector’s  maga- 
zine was  blown  up;  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  gunner  unfortunately  breaking  a cart- 
ridge as  he  handed  it  out  of  the  chest.  By  the  com- 
modore’s order  he  wet  the  powder  that  was  spilt, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  taking  tire,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  Hash  of  one  of  the  small  arms, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  crew,  numbers  being 
lulled  and  wounded  by  it,  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
general  consternation.  They  fought  wilh  the  great- 
est bravery,  until  overpowered  by  numbers  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender,  aft^r  which  they  were 
most  cruelly  murdered  and  thrown  overboard  by 
the  negroes;  none  of  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
shore  but  the  commodore  and  Lieutenant  Handy; 
numbers  of  the  wounded  are  carried  lo  Onancock, 
amongst  whom  Col.  Cropper  and  Capt.  Levin  Handy; 
the  latter  it  is  to  he  feared  is  mortally  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a cutlas.  Four  of  the  privates  who 
belonged  to  this  county  have  returned  home  badly- 
wounded — I have  employed  a physician  to  attend 
them,  which  conduct  1 hope  will  meet  with  your  ex- 
cellency’s approbation.  The  whole  of  our  people 
that  fell- into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  are  paroled, 
and  the  enemy’s  wounded  put  to  Ononcock  to  be  at- 


tended to  by  physicians  in  Virginia.  The  enemy’s 
loss  was  considerable — 22  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  Commodore  Kidd’s  barge.and  a 
Lt.  lion  on  board  the  Ranger.  Mr.  Samuel  Handy 
in  a small  barge  wilh  eight  rnen,  and  Capt.  Bryant 
in  the  Flying  Fish  got  safe  into  Annemessix,  where 
they  both  continued.  Captain  Bryant  has  stripped 
his  vessel  and  sent  his  sails,  &c.,on  shore — he  has  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions  on  board — I have 
wrote  to  him  this  day  and  advised  him  to  land  it,  and 
have  dirteted  Captain  King  to  remove  it  from  the 
water.  The  enemy’s  barges  lie  in  Cage’s  Straits. — 
From  the  uncertainty  of  your  receiving  satisfactory 
intelligence  of  the  action,  our  loss,  &c.,  1 have 
thought  it  advisable  to  write  to  you  by  express  on 
the  subject. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency’s  most  ob’t 
servant,  GEORGE  DASH1ELL. 

CAPTAIN  FRAZIER’S  STATEMENT. 

November  21th,  1782. 

Lying  in  Onancock,  Accomac  river,  Virginia,  wind 
at  S , saw  seven  sail  standing  up  the  bay.  The  com- 
modore gave  signal  for  the  fleet  to  weigh  and  stood 
for  them,  but  night  coming  on  was  not  able  to  disco- 
ver what  they  were;  stood  into  Watt’s  Island  harbor 
and  anchored. 

28th. — Early  this  morning  saw  several  sail  at  an- 
chor under  the  lower  Tangier  Island,  which  we  took 
to  be  the  same  that  we  discovered  the  evening  be- 
fore, but  the  wind  blowing  strong  at  N.  W.  was  not 
able  to  discover  what  they  were,  but  supposed  them 
lo  be  the  British  barges,  as  we  had  frequent  infor- 
mation of  their  coming  into  the  bay.  The  commo- 
dore consulted  the  officers,  and  it  was  agreed,  from 
their  superior  number  to  ours,  to  despatch  an  ex- 
press to  the  lieutenant  ol  Accomac  county,  to  fitout 
a barge  that  was  at  Ononcock  and  raise  volunteers 
to  man  her,  and  the  barge  we  took  from  the  enemy, 
and  joined  our  fleet  on  the  evening  of  the  sameday. 
As  t tie  messenger  had  not  returned,  the  commodore 
gave  orders  to  get  under  way  and  run  into  Onon- 
cock; at  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  the 
Ononcock  barge  would  be  ready  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  volunteers  ready  to  man  her  and  the  Lan- 
goiloc. 

2!)lh. — Commodore  desired  me  to  man  the  De- 
fence with  forty  [licked  men  from  the  fleet,  and  pro- 
ceed with  as  much  expedition  as  possible  to  Tangier 
Island  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  On  my  arrival 
there  saw  no  sail  of  any  sort,  but  landed  at  one 
Crockets,  under  English  colors,  and  made  every  in- 
quiry after  the  American  barges.  He  informed  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  had  seen  5 of 
tnem  lying  under  Watt’s  Island  the  day  belore;  he 
farther  told  that  6 barges  had  left  his  house  early 
that  morning  and  stood  for  Fox  Lland,  up  Tangier 
Sound,  and  told  him  they  should  stop  at  Cage’s 
Siraits.  That  night,  after  being  well  informed  of 
their  number  and  force,  returned  to  meet  the  Com- 
modore. At  4 F.  M.  joined  the  Commodore  between 
Walt’s  Island  and  Ononcock,  with  the  Ononcock 
barge  aid  Langodoc  and  the  other  barges  then  under 
way  alter  me.  Informed  the  commodore  the  ene- 
my’s number  and  strength;  he  ordered  the  Ononcock 
barge  back  as  she  could  not  keep  up  with  us,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  volunteers  came  on  board  ol 
the  different  vessels  of  our  fleet.  At  9 P.  M.  an- 
chored off  Fox’s  Island  and  sent  the  Langodoc  on 
shore  with  Samuel  Handy,  2nd  lieutenant  of  the 
commodore’s  barge  Commander,  to  know  il  the  ene- 
my had  slopped  there  on  their  way  up  the  Sound. — 
On  his  return  informed  us  the  enemy  left  them  at  2 
o’clock  that  afternoon  and  stood  towards  Cage’s 
Straits;  the  fleet  weighed  and  stood  up  the  Sound,  at 
4 A.  M.  fleet  anchored,  Cage’s  Straits  bearing  west 
somewhat  northwardly,  fldth. — (i  A.  M.,  saw  five 
sail  in  the  entrance  of  that  place,  our  barges  at  that 
time  drawing  their  rations  on  board  the  Flying  Fish. 
Commodore  gave  orders  as  soon  as  we  had  got  our 
rations  for  our  fleet  to  make  sail  and  give  chase;  or- 
dered me  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  to  bring 
them  to  action;  asked  the  commodore  in  what  posi- 
sition  he  would  wish  to  engage  in;  said  lie  did  not 
think  they  would  engage  us  at  all,  but  if  they  should 
and  forma  line,  he  would  wish  to  form  the  same  way 
the  enemy  did.  At  this  time  our  fleet  in  chase,  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  uiuier  easy  sail,  standing 
thruugh  me  Straits  from  us.  Agreeably  to  order 
pushed  ahead  about  a halt  mile  Irom  the  Commo- 
dore, Captain  Dashiel  nexl  to  me,  Captain  Speddin 
next,  Commodore  next,  Langodoc  next,  1 lying  Fish 
some  distance  astern.  At  8 A.  JY1.  saw  the  enemy 
take  in  sail  and  form  the  line  with  five  barges  and 
row  a light  stroke  towards  rue;  the  other  barge  ot 
the  enemy  rowed  some  distance  to  the  l ight  as  it  she 
did  not  intend  to  engage  at  all;  came  in  about  200 
yards  of  the  enemy’s  barges  and  saw  them  hoist 
iheir  colors,  still  keeping  the  line,  coming  bow  or; 
took  in  sail,  hoisted  my.  colors;  Captain  Dashiel  row- 
ed round  and  fell  in  the  rear  of  the  Commodore,  and 
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Captain  Speddin,  Langodoc  at  some  distance  astern 
of  him.  At  this  time  the  enemy  began  a heavy  fire 
from  their  five  barges  on  me.  Commodore  and  Capt. 
Speddin  coming  up  on  my  larboard  quarter,  ] back 
ed  slowly  astern  to  form  the  lines  with  them;  before 
we  formed  the  line,  received  two  more  fires  from 
the  enemy’s  barges,  which  I returned  with  all  the 
guns  I could  bring  to  bear  on  them;  received  three 
cheers  from  the  Commodore  and  gentlemen  on  board 
of  him;  Captain  Speddin  and  the  Commodore  had 
begun  to  fire  on  the  enemy’s  barges  then  being  in  the 
line  with  me,  Commodore  on  the  left,  Capt.  Sped 
din  in  the  centre,  and  myself  to  the  right.  At  this 
lime,  a brisk- fire  from  both  sides  was  kept  up;  dis- 
covered a fire  broke  out  on  board  the  Commodore, 
near  his  mizen  mast,  and  saw  a number  of  gentle- 
men jump  overboard  from  his  stern  sheets,  Captain 
Speddin  at  this  time  on  the  Commodore’s  larboard 
quarter,  Captain  Dashiel  and  Langodoc  astern  — 
Was  informed  on  board  that  a second  fire  had  broke 
out  in  the  Commodore’s  barge;  on  turning  round  to 
look  at  the  fire  observed  a number  of  men  jump 
overboard;  two  of  the  enemy’s  barges  rowed  to  board 
him,  the  other  three  barges  kept  a constant  fire  on 
my  barge;  was  informed  by  my  first  lieutenant,  that 
Captain  Dashiel  and  Langodoc  and  Flying  Fish  were 
retreating  as  fast  as  ihey  could,  Captain  Speddin 
slill  on  the  Commodore’s  larboard  quarter,  and 
astern  with  all  three  of  their  barges  rowing  on,  to 
board  me,  rowed  round,  never  discovei  ed  any  sig- 
nals for  continuing  the  action  or  to  retreat;  thought 
it  best  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  from  the  enemy, 
Captain  Speddin  retreating  near  the  same  time. — 
The  Commodore  al  this  time  boarded  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  colors  struck,  with  one  barge  alongside  of 
his  barge,  the  other  five  in  chase  of  us;  Captain  Da- 
shiel bore  away  up  the  Sound,  Captain  Speddin  and 
myself  following  him;  Flying  Fish  and  Langodoc 
standing  towards  the  main.  At  2 F.  M.  out  of  sight, 
enemy’s  barges  still  keeping  up  the  chase,  coining 
up  with  Capt.  Speddin  very  fast;  lowered  my  main- 
sail down  and  spoke  him,  and  told  him  1 would  not 
leave  him.  At  4 P.  M.  enemy  gave  over  chase,  be- 
ing then  at  the  upper  entrance  of  Hooper’s  Straits. 
Capt.  Speddin,  Dashiel;  and  myself,  had  joined  com- 
pany, stood  into  Choptank  that  night,  and  was  de- 
tained by  wind  and  weather  till  December  3d.  Capt. 
Speddin  and  myself  weighed  at  1 1 A.  M.  At  Ford’s 
Point  Capt.  Dasriiel  had  left  us— at  7 that  night  ar- 
rived at  Annapolis  dock. 

CAPT.  SPEDDIN’s  STATEMENT. 

Wow.  30,  ’82. — Fox  Island,  6 .<2.  M.  Went  on  board 
the  Flying  Fish,  and  drew  our  rations;  observed  at 
this  time  five  of  the  enemy’3  barges  lying  in  Cager 
Straits.  The  Commodore  gave  orders  to  weigh;  be- 
tween 7 and  8 A.  M.  gave  chase;  Captain  Frazier 
and  Dashiel  led  the  van;  myself,  Commodore,  Samuel 
Handy  in  the  Langodoc,  and  a small  barge  belong- 
ing to  Ononcock,  manned  with  volunteers.  Captain 
Frazier  and  Capt.  Dashiel  came  within  a small  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy.  Position  of  the  enemy  was  five 
barges  abreat  of  each  other,  rowing  head  on,  ad- 
vancing slowly.  At  this  time  Capt.'  Dashiel  rowed 
round  and  fell  in  the  rear  of  the  Commodore’s  barge 
and  mysell.  About  this  time  the  enemy  gave  Capt. 
Frazier  several  fires.  Pie  did  not  return  it  till  about 
the  time  I had  formed  the  line  with  him.  Fired  my 
six  pounder,  and  bursted  her  the  first  fire,  the  enemy 
still  coming  head  on.  My  first  lieutenant  informed 
of  it;  gave  him  orders  to  load  her  and  try  the  re- 
mainder that  was  left;  fired  her  twice  afterwards 
and  found  her  insufficient;  run  out  my  two  twelve 
pounders  on  my  starboard  side  that  I might  bring  all 
my  guns  to  hear.  By  this  time  the  Commodore  had 
come  up;  hallooed  to  him  that  I had  lost  my  boiv  gun 
and  could  not  fire  her,  nor  engage,  unless  it  was  with 
my  side  to  the  enemy.  He  gave  me  orders  to  keep 
cio9e  to  him.  At  this  time  he  was  shooting  ahead, 
which  obliged  me  10  fall  on  his  larboard  quarter.  A 
little  beiore  this  the  Commodore  gave  the  enemy  se- 
veral heavy  fires  from  his  eighteen  pounder  ahead, 
which  checked  the  enemy.  1 gave  them  a fire  from 
iny  two  twelve  pounders,  two  four  pound  howitzer, 
one  swivel  and  a volley  of  muskets.  By  this  time 
the  Commodore  was  blown  up.  Did  not  see  him 
in y self,  but  saw  a number  of  men  overboard.  A 
small  time  after  this  saw  two  of  the  enemy’s  barges 
board  him  on  the  starboard  and  larboard  bow,  and 
soon  got  possession  of  his  barge.  At  the  time  1 saw 
the  enemy’s  barges  board  him,  gave  orders  to  board 
the  enemy’s  barge  trial  was  next  to  me,  but  my  men 
were  much  confused,  and  would  not  row  alongside 
the  barge.  At  the  same  time  saw  Capt.  Dashiel  re- 
treating as  last  as  he  could,  and  two  barges  close 
aboaid  of  Capt,  Frazier.  Gave  orders  to  retreat, 
seeing  two  of  the  English  barges  giving  chase  after 
Capt  Frazier.  Run  out  a twelve  pounder  on  my 
larboard  quarter  and  gave  them  a fire  with  grape, 
which  occasioned  me  to  g£t  ahead.  Directly  got 


my  stern  to  bear  on  them,  and  gave  them  a stern 
chase  with  grape.  Capt.  Frazier,  close  alongside 
me,  was  the  means  of  the  two  swiftest  of  their 
barges  not  coming  up  with  me.  The  i hase  continu- 
ed about  thirty  miles.  Never  spoke  Captain  Da- 
shiel till  the  chase  was  over. 

LEVIN  HANDY. 

Jlnnapotis , Slh  Dec.  1782. 

His  Ex.  Wm.  Paca,  Esq. — Sir:  In  compliance  with 
your  requisition,  I will  endeavor  to  give  you  as  mi- 
nute a detail  of  the  engagement  between  our  barges 
and  those  of  the  enemy,  ori  the  30th  u 1 1 . , and  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  same,  as  came  within 
my  notice. 

Our  barges  lay  off  Yeans’  Island  the  morning  of 
the  engagement.  About  8 o’clock,  we  discovered 
six  of  the  enemy’s  barges  lying  at  anchor  in  Cage’s 
Sira ils,  about  ten  miles  west  of  us.  We  all  got 
under  way,  and  directed  our  course  for  them.  They 
rowed  oil'  about  a mile,  and  then  formed  a line  and 
came  up  towards  us;  no  settled  plan  of  attack  was 
agreed  upon.  I had  received  orders  formerly  from 
Captain  Walley,  to  bring  up  the  rear  whenever  we 
should  come  to  action.  Capt.  Frazier’s  barge  got 
up  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  Ihe  enemy, 
ami  1 followed  him  with  an  intention  to  detain  them 
until  our  barges  all  came  up.  Two  of  their  barges 
began  to  fire  upon  Frazier,  and  gave  him  three  fires, 
the  last  of  which  he  returned;  by  this  time  our  other 
barges  came  up,  and  I fell  hack  in  the  rear  of  Capt. 
Walley,  the  station  assigned  me.  Captain  Frazier 
retreated  oil’  the  starboard  quarter  of  Capt.  Walley, 
and  Captain  Speddin  lay  off  the  larboard  quarter  ra- 
ther near  the  enemy.  Captain  Speddin  now  began 
a fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  bursted  a six  pounder. — 
Captain  Walley  then  pushed  forward,  gave  them 
three  or  four  fires  from  the  18  pound  cannon,  and 
his  magazine  aft  took  fire  and  blew  up;  several  men 
went  overboard.  I was  at  this  time  rowing  up  to 
form  upon  the  left  of  Captain  Speddin;  the  magazine 
on  board  of  Capt.  Walley’s  barge  took  fire  a second 
time,  and  blew  up  amidship.  The  enemy  immedi- 
aleiy  boarded  arid  took  possession  of  his  barge.  A 
few  fires  from  their  whole  force  were  then  directed 
against  us  within  a few  yards  of  the  enemy.  Capt. 
Speddin  returned  their  fire  and  retreated.  Circum- 
stances were  such  after  the  loss  of  Captain  Walley, 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  secure  a retreat,  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  each  remaining  barge.— 
The  enemy  gave  chase,  and  pursued  us  to  Hooper’s 
Straits,  where  they  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Here  we 
all  joined,  and  our  provisions  being  exhausted,  men 
sickly  arid  badly  clothed,  we  determined  to  come 
to  this  place.  We  then  stood  up  (he  bay  and  came  to 
anchor  that  night  at  Cooke’s  Point,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  river.  Next  mornink  I fired  a gun 
and  got  under  way,  and  stood  up  the  bay.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  instant,  came  to  anchor  al  Pop- 
lar Island,  but  neither  of  the  other  barges  joined  me. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant  fired  a gun,  got 
under  way  and  stood  up  the  bay  for  Annapolis, 
where  I arrived  at  6 o’clock  in  the  aftertoon.  I 
am  your  Ex.’s  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  DASHIEL. 

Worcester  county  D.-c.  5tk,  1732. 

Sir:  You  will  reoehe  by  the  bearer  of  this,  (Col. 
Challe  1 from  Col.  Cropper  of  Accomac  county , Va., 
a full  account  of  the  action  fought  between  Com. 
Walley  and  the  refugee  barges;  which  will  prove 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  Captains  Speddin,  Frazjer, 
and  Dashiel.  However,  1 am  persuaded,  from  the 
idea  that  I myself,  the  commodore,  and  the  officers 
under  his  command,  entertaii.ee!  of  ihe  bravery  ex- 
hibited by  Captains  Speddin  and  Frazier,  on  some 
other  occasions,  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  rea- 
sons that  will  ifT'some  measure  alleviate  the  cen- 
sures that  they  now  labor  under  from  Col.  Cropper 
and  many  others  of  the  most  respectable  characters 
in  Accomac  county,  (who  were  volunteers  on  hoard 
the  Commodore’s  barge  and-  whose  accounts  all  cor- 
roborate with  those  Irom  the  people  belonging  to 
her.)  However,  I can’t  conceive  any  reason  they 
will  be  able  to  give  why  they  did  not  go  to  lire  as- 
sistance of  the  Commodore  after  losing  h is  maga- 
zine, when  they  saw  lie,  slill  continued  to  make  the 
most  obstinate  defence,  and  knowing  two  of  their 
barges  to  be  able  to  fight  Ihe  whole  of  the.  enemy’s 
then  in  action;  the  force  of  the  Commodore  was 
doubly  superior  to  the  enemy’s,  and  toe  men  that 
were  on  board  the  Commodore’s  barge  say  that,  af- 
ter losing  their  magazine,  had  they  had  fifty  ef- 
fective men  that  the  enemy  never  would  have  taken 
them. 

The  situation  of  Ihe  people  in  this  and  Somerset 
county  is  truly  distressing,  the  enemy  ate  now  able 
to  continue  their  depredations  in  any  part  of  them; 
and  in  this  county  there  is  neither  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, were  the  militia  disposed  to  make  use  of  them, 


(very  few  of  whom  are,  had  they  them,)  for  the 
ammunition  which  was  furnished  to  the  county  here- 
tofore has,  to  my  knowledge  been  given  out  to  the 
militia  al  different  times,  and  consumed  by  them  in 
a very  improper  manner.  The  wounded  men  that  I 
have  seen  from  the  commodore’s  barge  say  that 
there  is  a constant  intercourse  kept  up  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  our  stale,  as  well  as 
those  of  Virginia;  that  while  they  were  prisoners  on 
board  ihe  enemy’s  barges  the  inhabitants  voluntarily 
came  off  to  them  in  numbers  and  gave  them  every  in- 
formation they  were  capable  of.  I am  slill  much 
confused  from  Ihe  late  misfortune  our  fleet  has 
met  with,  therefore  must  beg  you’ll  excuse  inaccu- 
racies. Am,  sir,  your  most  ob’t  sorv’t, 

HENRY  DENNIS. 

Accomac  county,  Va.,  Glh  Dec  , 1782. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  Captain  Levin  Handy,  I 
lake  the  liberty  of  giving  your  excellency  a brief 
narrative  of  Ihe  action  of  30th  November,  u 1 1. , be- 
tween the  barges  of  your  state  and  those  of  the  ene- 
my. O 1 the  29lh,  I went  on  board  the  fleet  with 
about  25  volunteers  of  the  Accomac  militia,  by  de- 
sire of  Corn.  Walley,  and  on  the  30th  the  action  was 
fought.  The  greatest  part  of  the  militia  were  on 
board  the  schooner,  Captain  Bryan,  two  or  three 
were  on  board  of  Frazier  or  Speddin,  and  myself 
and  six  others  were  with  the  Commodore.  The 
fight  commenced  about  ten  o’clock,  and  lasted  about 
25  minutes.  The  Commodore’s  orders  were  for  all 
the  barges  to  keep  up  in  the  line  of  battle,  he  saying 
that  he  would  bear  down  upon  the  strongest  of  the 
enemy,  arid  told  the  other  barges  by  all  means  to 
support  him.  Captains  Frazier  and  Speddin  firej  a 
few  round  shot  at  long  distance,  rowed  about  and 
run  away.  Capl.  Dashiel,  I believe,  never  fired  a 
shot,  but  kept  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  astern  of 
the  Protector,  and  run  off  before  the  other  two.— 
Captain  Samuel  Handy  never  fired  a shot,  and  run 
oft'  nighly  at  the  same  lime.  Capt.  Brian  never  got 
up  at  all,  and  a six  oared  boat  fiom  Ononcock  never 
got  up  at  all.  It  is  a painful  tack  for  me,  who  en- 
tertained an  exceeding  high  opinion  of  some  of  the 
captains,  to  speak  so  freely  of  them,  but  love  for 
my  country  and  the  justice  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  commodore  and  his  brave  crew,  oblige  me 
to  say  that  (in  my  humble  opinion)  there  never  was 
before^-upon  a like  occasion,  so  much  cowardice  ex- 
hibited. They  may  possibly  have  reasons  for  their 
conduct  that  I know  nothing  of.  If  any  of  them  have, 
I hope  they  will  forgive  me. 

This  conduct,  sir,  brought  on  us  the  fire  of  the 
whole  enemy,  which  was  severe,  and  it  was  as  se- 
verely returned  by  the  Protector,  until  the  enemy 
were  within  fifty  yards,  when  an  18  lb.  cartridge 
calched  fire  amidships,  the  explosion  of  which  burn- 
ed two  or  three  persons  to  death,  caused  five  or  six 
more  all  afire  to  leap  overboard,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  barges  blowing  up  made  several  others  swim  for 
their  lives.  The  _ enemy  almost  determined  tore- 
treat  from  our  fire,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  took 
new  spirit  at  our  disaster,  and  pushed  up  witli  re- 
d mbled  fury.  On  tire  other  hand,  our  crew  opposed 
them  with  the  most  daring  resolution;  there  was  a 
continual  shower  of  musket  bullets,  pikes,  cold  shot, 
cutlasses,  and  iron  stantails  for  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
till  greatly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  having  all 
the  officers  of  the  barge  killed  and  wounded,  we  sur- 
rendered, after  having  wounded  their  commodore, 
killed  one  captain,  wounded  another,  killed  and 
wounded  several  inferior  officers,  and  killed  and 
wounded  eighteen  of  the  barge’s  crew  that  first 
boarded  us  (the  Kidnapper.)  Com.  Walley  was  kill- 
ed at  or  near  the  long  18  pounder,  acting  the  part  of 
a cool,  intrepid,  gallant  officer.  Captain  Josepti 
Handy  fell  near  the  same  part,  nobly  fighting,  though 
he  had  lost  one  arm  sometime  before.  Capt.  Levin 
Handy  saved  his  life,  but  deserves  no  less  said  of 
him  than  has  been  said  of  the  others — in  short,  there 
was  not  one  man  on  board  the  Protector  but  what 
behaved  well.  After  the  surrender,  1 entered  into 
an  agreement  to  take  such  of  the  enemy’s  wounded 
ashoie  as  chose  to  go,  and  have  them  taken  care  of 
at  my  expense,  upon  condition  that  they  would  let 
all  our  prisoners  and  wounded  go  ashore  also;  there- 
fore 1 yi  ill  be  very  glad  that  your  government  will 
pay  me  for  the  medicine,  provision  and  attendance 
of  such  men  as  belong  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  ami 
doubt  not  but  our  government  will  pay  me  for  the 
Virginia  and  enemy’s  wounded.  I h ■ v e the  honor 
to  subscribe  myself  Yr.  Ex.’s  most  ob’t  scrv ’t, 

JOHN  CROPPER,  Jr., 
County  Lt.,  Accomack. 

r.  S.  I have  enclosed  to  Capt.  Levin  Handy  a 
list  of  the  prisoners  killed  and  wounded.  That  gen- 
tleman being  badly  wounded,  prevented  his  obtain- 
ing a list  before  ho  left  Ononcock;  and  I am  so  ill  of 
my  wounds  at  this  time,  Ilia t 1 can  scarcely  write. 

J.  C. 
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His  Excellency,  Gov.  Pnca. — Several  letters  have 
been  received  by  your  excellency  from  Somerset  anil 
Worcester  counties,  giving  an  account  of  the  late 
unfortunate  engagement  with  the  British  barges, 
which  reflect  the  highest  dishonor  on  our  conduct.- — 
We  are  convinced  that  by  having  a full  and  an  im- 
portant enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  that  day’s 
transactions,  our  judges  cannot  fail  to  acquit  us,  arid 
we  now  most  earnestly  solicit  your  excellency  to 
appoint  some  speedy  mode  of  enquiry,  for  till  that 
can  be  done  our  reputations  are  suffering  the  lowest 
censure. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  vour  Ex.’s  most  obedient 
servant,  SOLOMON  FRAZIER, 

LEVIN  SPEDDIN, 

12th  September. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  of  Barge  Protec- 
tor.— Killed — Zedekiah  Walley,  commander;  Joseph 
Handy,  1st  Lieut.;  Captain  George  Christian,  volun- 
teer from  Accomac;  Chas.  Fournier,  gunner,  and  7 
privates.  Wounded — Levin  Handy  and  25  privates, 
two  of  which  have  since  died. 

Jlccomac  volunteers  wounded. — Col.  John  Cropper, 
Major  Smith  Snead,  Captain  William  Snead,  Mr. 
John  Revel. 

J1  list  of  men  blown  up  in  the  barges. — Wm.  Lowe, 
Lieut.;  Patrick  Long,  gunner,  died  of  his  wounds; 
James  Reynolds,  John  Kirby,  died  of  his  wounds; 
George  Brumwell,  Joseph  Sewell,  Wm.  Blake,  John 
Reynolds,  Charles  Spencer,  John  Scott,  Nath.  Grace, 
Joseph  Riddish,  James  Spencer,  Ralph  Dawson,  and 
Robt.  Harrison. 


THE  TARIFF. 


The  policy  of  maintaining  the  existing  tariff,  it 
is  evident,  is  to  be  the  question  for  the  next  congress, 
if  the  opponents  of  the  tariff-  can  make  it  so.  We 
were  really  in  hopes  that  the  proceedings  had  in  con- 
gress upon  the  subject  at  the  last  session,  would  have 
been  accepted  as  sufficiently  decisive,  to  allow 
something  approaching  towards  a settled  policy,  on 
the  part  of  our  government,  in  relation  to  the  reci- 
procities of  trade, — which  form,  in  fact,  the  great 
question  at  issue^at  last.  “Free  trade,”  to  other 
countries,-  in  the  sense  it  is  demanded  in  our  coun- 
try, is  never  dreamed  of  by  any  person  who  knows 
what  the  term  implies, and  what  is  the  inevitable  prac- 
tice of  all  other  countries,  and  what  always  has  been, 
and  is  likely  always  to  be,  their  policy  and  regula 
lions  of  trade.  The  United  States  have  gone  as  far, 
and  rather  farther,  than  any  other  country,  towards 
“free  trade,” — has  always  offered  full  reciprocity, 
and  more  than  an  equivalent,  to  every  country  with 
which  she  had  traded. for  the  trade  which  such  country 
allows  to  us.  As  far  as  any  country  will  go  with  us 
towards  “free  trade,”  we  go,  aye,  and  one  step  fur- 
ther, to  point  them  the  way  and  a«k  them  to  come  up 
and  toe  the  mark.  But,  fair-pi.ay,  is  bonny-play, — 
give  us  no  more  of  your  one-sided  “free  trade,” — 
“free  trade”  with  us,  and  palaver  with  ‘restrictions,’ 
on  their  part.  We  have  had  enough  of  that. 

A writer  over,  the  signature  of  “Madison,”  a 
southern  man,  he  says  he  is,  sometime  since,  pub- 
lished a challenge  in  the  National  Intelligencer  to  any 
opponent  of  the  existing  tariff",  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  him,  in  the  public  papers.  His  challenge 
remained  unanswered.  He  proceeded  to  communi- 
cate his  views  upon  the  subject,  which  he  comprised 
in  six  different  communications,  all  of  which  we 
throw  together  in  the  following  pages.  They  are 
well  worth  preserving  and  perusing. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  the  30th  u 1 1. , has  the 
following  as  its  leaJing  article. 

“1’olicv  of  the  admin'istratiow  Whether  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  executive  to  command,  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  majorities  to  enable  it  to 
break  up  the  protective  system,  is  a problem  to  be 
solved  at  the  next  session.  We  believe  that  it  will 
fail  in  the  effort,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
direct  taxation  must  he  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  its  success.  That  the  effort  will  be  made, 
however,  daily  indications  leave  us  no  reason  to 
doubt.  A day  or  two  ago  only,  was  published  in  the 
official  paper  in  Ibis  city  the  formal  account  of  the 
proceeding  of  a “democratic”  district  convention 
held  in  Alabama,  whose  leading  resolution,  the  basis 
of  the  wolc  of  the  rest,  was  in  the  following  words: 

“ Resoloed , That  we  look  upon  the  tariff  issue  as-  the 
main  and  all-important  question  of  alt  of  our  domestic 
policy  now  pending  before  the  people:  That  wc  look 
to  the  29th  congress  (the  first  that  will  assemble  un- 
der the  new  administration)  for  an  early  adjustment 
of  this  much  vexed  question,  upon  fair  revenue  prin- 
ciples: That  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  1840  and  1844,  and  the  messages  and 
speeches  of  our  chief  magistrate,  James  K.  Polk, 
while  governor  and  a candidate  for  governor  in  Ten- 


nessee, contain  clear  and  unequivocal  revenue  stan- 
dards, by  which  that  adjustment  can  be  effected: 
That  the  tariff  issue  was  made  prominent  in  the  late 
presidential  canvass;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
peculiar  views  of  a small  section  of  the  democracy 
of  the  Union,  we  are  pledged,  as  a party,  to  princi- 
ples which  are  at  war  with  the  tariff  of  1842.” 

This  surely  is  plain  enough.  But  our  attention  has 
been  recalled  to  it,  and  we  have  been  induced  to  co- 
py it  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  by  the  ap- 
pearance at  th  is  moment  of  a significant  endorsement 
of  its  declarations  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  In  that 
paper  we  find  copied  from  the  Knoxville “Slandard” 
a brief  editorial  article,  the  pith  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  protection  given  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, which  has  resulted  in  seriously  injuring  the 
southern  planter,  must  be  abandoned.  The  tariff  of 
1342  will  doubtless  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  stan- 
dard, and  to  no  man  more  than  James  K.  Polk  will  the 
opponents  of  the  present  tariff  be  more  indebted  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desir- 
able.” 

Upon  this  article  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer  re- 
mark as  follows: 

“YVe  doubt  not  that  it  exactly  represents  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Polk,  and  that  time  will  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  sketch.  In  justice  to  his  own 
consistency,  to  his  long  avowed  principles,  and  to  his 
solemn  pledges,  Mr.  Polk  can  do  nothing  else  than 
propose  a reduction  of  the  tariff"  to  a more  reasona- 
ble standard.” 

After  these  explicit  declarations,  through  the 
“Union”  and  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  which  we 
suppose  we  may  without  mistake  represent  as  the 
lead  ing  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  administration, 
j no  reasonable  doubt  can,  we  think,  rest  upon  the  in- 
tentions of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  tariff"  ques- 
tion.” 

NO.  i. 

As  my  challenge  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  the 
existing  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  published  in 
your  journal  of  the  31,  and  repeated  on  the  13th 
inst  , has  not  been  accepted  by  any  one,  I purpose, 
with  your  leave,  to  proceed  on  my  own  hook,  “soli- 
tary and  alone.”  I have  promised  to  demonstrate — 

1st.  That  the  tariff"  is  eminently  beneficial  to  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil. 

2J.  That  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  commerce  and 
trade  generally. 

34.  That  it  does  not,  upon  the  whole,  raise  prices. 

4th.  That  the  tariff  of  1842  revived  the  drooping 
business  of  the  country,  reanimated  the  broken  en- 
ergies of  the  people,  and  proved  itself  a good  regu-, 
lator  of  the  currency. 

5th.  That  if  it  be  “essentially  reduced,”  another 
commercial  revulsion  as  disastrous  as  that  of  1837 
will  follow  within  three  years,  causing  every  bank  1 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  to  suspend  specie! 
payments. 

This,  by  ■ many  of  your  readers,  will  no  doubt  be  | 
looked  upon  as  a formidable  task;  but,  if  they  will  i 
patiently  and  without  bias  peruse  all  my  statements, 
illustrations,  facts,  and  figures,  I hope,  ere  I take 
leave  of  them,  to  make  every  thing- promised  appear) 
as  clear  to  my  readers  as  it  does  to  me. 

I repeat,  1 have  no  interest  in  manufactures;  but 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that,  the  protective  policy  is 
most  advantageous  to  the' whole  country,  because  it 
has  created  and  will  extend  the  home  market— the 
best  after  all — for  the  products  of  the  soil,  1 have 
been  induced  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  subject,' 
chiefly  in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the! 
tillers  of  the  earth  to  their  true  interests,  viz:  The 
vast  importance  of  cherishing  the  home  market, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  upholding  the  present  ta- 
ritl". 

As  we  are  first  to  show  that  the  tariff  is  eminently 
beneficial  to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  the  immense  products  of  our  country,  and 
their  final  destination.  From  the  best  data  we  can 
lay  hands  upon,  including  the  census  of  1840  and  the 
valuable  reports  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  commission-] 
er  of  patents,  the  annual  products  of  the  soil  may  be 
safely  valued  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. — 
Assuming  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  report  a3  most  authentic, 
as  it  is  of  recent  date  and  apparently  prepared  with 
much  care,  we  selected  from  it  nine  articles,  viz: 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  hay, oats, potatoes, sugar,  tobac- 
co, and  rice;  and,  after  putting  the  present  value  on 
the  respective  quantities,  the  whole  amount  reached 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  As  many  articles 
are  not  enumerated,  they  may  be  safely  computed  at 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  the  whole,  as  before 
stated,  reaching  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars!  Now,  let  us  see  what  becomes 
of  this  vast  amount  of  property.  Is  the  bulk  of  it 
exported  to  foreign  countries?  No,  because  the  an- 
nual exports  of  ail  articles,  including  manufactured 
goods,  products  of  the  forest,  kc.,  rarely  exceed  one 


hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair 
to  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  at  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars, 
or  one  seventh  of  the  whole! 

Why  is  it  that  we  export  so  small  a proportion  of 
products  of  the  soil?  It  is  because  free  trade  is  re- 
pudiated all  over  the  world;  and  all  over  the  world, 
excepting  the  United  States,  duties  are  high.  Our 
tariff’ averages  only  about  32  per  cent.,  v\  h i 1st  that 
of  Great  Britain  is  at  leat  three  times  as  much. — 
We  have  selected  from  the  British  tariff  twenty-eight 
articles,  the  products  of  this  country,  and  the  aver- 
age dut  on  them  is  145  per  cent.  Of  course  these 
articles  include  tobacco,  which  pays  a duty  of  67 
cents  per  po  nd,  and  from  which  Great  Britain  de- 
rives an  annual  income  of  about  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars;  flour,  from  which  she  now  derives  no  in- 
come, because  the  duty  is  $2  G7  per  barrel,  and  con- 
sequently amounts  to  a prohibition;  wheat  and  corn 
are  also  prohibited  by  enormous  duties.  Nor  does 
Great  Britain  derive  any  income  from  American 
soap,  because  the  duty  is  200  per  cl.;  nor  upon  spirits 
from  grain,  because  the  duty  is  500  per  ct.;  nor  upon 
spirits  from  molasses,  because  the  duty  is  1,600  per 
cent.  To  show  her  exorbitant  duties  on  some  arti- 
cles, include,  with  the  last  three  named,  tobacco, 
(which  pays  about  1,000  per  cent,  duty,)  and  the 
average  duly  on  four  articles,  is  about  800  per  cent.! 
This  is  free  trade  with  a vengeance!  In  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands  duty  on  flour  is  $1  20  per  barrel; 
but  it  seems  we  are  about  to  lose  those  markets,  Ire- 
land being  about  to  supply  them  with  flour  free  of 
duty. 

In  France  the  tobacco  trade  is  a government  mo- 
nopoly, she  charges  about  30  per  cent,  duty  on  our 
cotton,  does  not  want  our  flour,  and  her  colonies  levy 
a duly  on  the  latter  article  of  $4  per  barrel.  Spain 
prohibits  the  importation  of  corn  and  flour,  and  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  tobacco  on  private  account. 
Spain  consumes'about  30,000  bales  of  cotton  per  an- 
num; but  it  is  prohibited,  except  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  from  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  the  places  of  depo- 
site.  But  it  is  useless  to  swell  the  list  of  prohibito- 
ry duties  throughout  Europe  upon  the  chief  articles 
of  American  growth;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Europe 
wants  none  of  our  breadstuff's,  because  her  own  do- 
mestic supplies  are  and  will  always  be  abundant  and 
cheap  whilst  the  world  continues  at  peace. 

Leaving  Europe,  let  us  see  if  the  cultivators  of  our 
soil  are  better  treated  in  another  quarter  of  the 
world.  Brazil  requires  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  per  annum, 
chiefly  from  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Baltimore 
mills,  upon  which  she  levies  a duty  (according  to 
value)  that  averages  upwards  of  §4  per  barrel. 

Mexico  prohibits  the  importation  of  Indian  corn, 
flour,  and  tobacco. 

New  Granada  charges  a duty  of  $4  20  per  barred 
on  flour.  Hayti  collects  a duty  of  $3  30  on  flour  im- 
ported in  American  vessels.  Venezuela  exacts  a 
duty  of  §4  per  barrel  on  foreign  flour,  and  Porto  Ri- 
co exacts  §5  per  barrel  if  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels; and,  finally,  Cuba,  an  island  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  Cape  Florida,  levies  a duty  ofglO  per  barrel 
on  our  flour.  1 might  be  tedious,  and  name  many 
other  countries,  islands,  places,  &c.  that  levy  heavy 
and,  in  most  cases,  prohibitory  duties  on  the  products 
of  our  soil;  but,  having  given  a fair  sample  of  the 
whole, as  merchants  say , i t is  superfluous  to  go  into  de- 
tails. Well,  as  foreign  countiies  take  only  one- 
seventh  of  our  products,  let  us  see  what  is  done  with 
the  residue — say  upwards  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  worth.  Do  the  manufacturers  of  the  U. 
States  consume  the  whole  of  this  immense  quantity? 
No,  because  a proportion  of  it  is  consumed  by  the 
farmers  themselves  and  their  dependents,  white  and 
black;  but  the  mucli  greater  portion  is  consumed  by 
the  northern  states,  particularly  the  New  England 
states,  in  which  are  located  most  of  the  factories  of 
the  country;  and  this  is  readily  illustrated  by  an  esti- 
mate of  the  products  of  the  soil,  &c.  of  other  states 
consumed  or  manufactured  annually  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  we  find  in  a speech  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, delivered  in  congress  in  July,  1842.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, upon  whose  statements  the  utmost  reliance  may 
be  placed,  estimated  the  then  value  of  such  products 
at  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  viz: 

Cotton,  185,000  bales  $7,000,000 

Flour,  620,000  barrels  4,000,000 

Corn  and  other  grain,  8,730,000  bush:  2,800,000 

Coal,  175,000  tons  1,300,000 

Wood,  189,000  cords  1,300,000 

Wool,  8,000,000  lbs.  3,200,000 

Lumber  of  all  kinds  7,600,000 

Beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 

horses1,  cattle,  pig  lead,  tar,  pitch, 

iron,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  staves, 

and  many  other  articles  14,800,000 


$42,000,000 
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We  have  no  authentic  data  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  consumption  in  the  residue  of  the  New  England 
states;  but,  a<  lactories  do  the  most  of  them,  we  may 
safely  estimate  its  value  at  not  less  t han  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  Here,  then,  we  account  for  the  consump- 
tion in  the  New  England  states,  of  produets  of  other 
states  valued  at  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, some  persons  estimating  it  at  a much  greater 
sum.  The  growers  of  wheat  should  remember  that 
the  New  England  states  consume  of  one  article  alone 
(flour)  fifteen  hundred  thousand  barrels  per  annum; 
the  manufacturers  of  Lowell  consuming  for  starch- 
ing only,  four  thousand  barrels;  which  quantity  ex- 
ceeds the  exports  direct  .o  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842  the  con- 
sumption of  the  articles  named  must  nave  been  in- 
creasing gradually  as  we  all  know  that  additional 
capital  and  persons  have  ever  since  been  engaging 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  That  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  has  increased  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, and,  should  the  tariff'  be  permitted  to  stand,  it 
must  go  on  increasing  with  ra  id  stride^,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  country.  The  consump- 
tion of  it  is  estimated  for  the  present  year  at  five 
hundred  thousand  bales;  there  are  under  construction 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  spindles,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  mills  in  contemplation ; and 
when  the  whole  get  into  operation,  the  competition 
will  be  so  great  that  prices  of  fabrics,  which  are 
quite  low  enough  now,  must  be  cheaper.  One  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  skilful  merchants  in  the  country 
gives  it  as  his  opinion— and  his  name  is  a tower  of 
strength — that  in  eight  years  the  consumption  of 
cotton  will  be  doubled.  While  on  the  subject  of 
cotton,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  planters  of 
the  south  that  for  years  past  England  has  been  mak- 
ing attempts  in  several  quarters  of  the  world  to 
grow  her  own  cotton;  and  we  believe  she  will  not 
rest  till  she  plants  he.  colossal  foot  upon  some  part 
of  the  globe  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple. 
When  that  day  comes,  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  our  planters  without  a home  market?  It  would  be 
universal  poverty.  En  passant,  the  planters  of  Soutti 
Carolina,  &c.  should  not  complain  of  our  tariff'  on 
imports  of  32  per  cent.,  as  they  are  protected  against 
foreign  imports  of  cotion  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  pound,  or  50  per  cent,  on  its  present  value. 

But  let  us  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  great 
products  of  the  country,  corn  and  wheat,  either  of 
which  far  exceed  in  value  cotton.  From  the  fore- 
going statements,  facts,  &c.  the  growers  of  grain 
clearly  see  their  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  home 
market.  It  would  therefore  be  suicidal  in  you, 
Messrs.  Farmers,  to  lend  a hand  in  disturbing  the 
present  tariff’.  You  are  already  growing  four  hun- 
dred milliot  s of  bushels  of  corn  and  a hundred  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  time  is  not  fa 
distant  when  these  quantities  will  be  doubled.  Sup- 
pose, then,  by  your  votes  for  members  ot  congress, 
you  become  the  instruments  of  crippling  the  manu- 
facturers— your  best  customers — by  a reduction  of 
the  tariff,  do  you  not  see  that  you,  as  well  as  they 
will  suffer?  You  are  now  getting  living  prices  for 
your  grain;  but  prostrate  if  you  will,  the  manufac 
turers,  and  just  as  certain  will  there  be  a material 
decline  in  corn  and  wheat.  Though  he  never  had 
the  credit  of  it,  the  sagacious  originator  and  able  de- 
fender of  the  “American  system”  foretold,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  its  favorable  operation  upon 
all  cultivators  of  the  soil.  He  did  not  advocate  the 
protective  policy,  looking  only  tu  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers;  but,  casLirtg  his  eagle  eye  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  magnificent  coun- 
try, his  chief  purpose  must  have  been  riot  only  to 
make  us  independent  of  European  workshops,  but  to 
build  up  a certain  permanent  market  for  the  products 
of  the  soil.  The  writer  remembers  reading  a speech 
of  Mr.  Clay,  delivered  in  congress  about  a quarter 
of  a century  since,  in  which  he  said,  in  substance, 
that,  whilst  he  earnestly  advocated  a permanent  la 
riff,  every  thing  should  bend  to  the  interests  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil — the  first  and  great  interests 
of  the  epuntry.  His  vast  experience  and  enlarged 
views  must  have  at  that  early  period  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  “whatever  lends  to  diminish 
in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manu 
facturers,  tends  to  dimmish  the  home  market,  the 
most  important  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 
agriculture.” 

But  enough  for  the  present.  The  theme  will  be 
pursued,  and  I desire  those  who  may  follow  mo  in 
my  poor  lucubrations  not  to  identify  me  with  the 
New  England  manufacturers;  for  I am  a southerner 
by  birth,  sentimedts,  and  feelings.  As  such,  I am 
glad  to  see  factories  starting  up  from  Virginia  to 
Louisiana,  (even  including  the  land  of  the  palmetto,) 
and  I hope  they  will  continue  to  “increase  and  mul 
tiply.”  lhave  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  poo 


pie  of  the  New  England  states;  have  not  been  to 
Boston  time  out  of  mind;  nor  have  1 ever  looked  up- 
on Lowell,  that  celebrated  place,  which,  whenever 
the  tariff'  question  is  on  the  tapis,  gets  all  the  hard 
knocks  from  the  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  who, 
albeit  her  capital  in  manufactures  does  not  exceed 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  regard  her  as  a perfect 
hydra!  I do  occasionally  meet  some  of  the  Bostoni- 
ans, and  generally  find  them  well-bred,  sensible, 
agreeable  gentlemen,  and,  a-  a southerner,  1,  for  one, 
■am  obliged  to  them  for  buying  large  quantities  of  the 
products  of  the  southern  soil,  especially  as  they  al- 
ways pay  punctually. 

NO  II. 

Having  shown  the  salutary  effect  of  a protective 
tariff  upon  all  products  of  the  soil,  our  next  purpose 
is  to  demonstate  that  a protective  tariff'  is  also  bene- 
ficial to  commerce  and  trade  generally.  In  order  to 
do  this,  we  must  revert  to  the  compromise  act  and 
its  consequences. 

With  the  great  actor  upon  that  momentous  occa- 
sion, who,  after  a long,  splendid,  and  eventful  public 
career,  is  now  reposing  at  his  own  laurelled  Ashland, 
the  writer  of  these  articles  has  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance. But  he  has  no  doubt  that  that  great  man  fore- 
saw that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  would 
ultimately  be  unfavorably  affected  by  a gradual  re- 
duction of  duties  on  imports.  His  lofty  spirit  of  pa 
triotis  n,  and  the  certainty  of  saving  the  Union  from 
dissolution,  overpowered  in  his  mind  all  other  consi- 
derations; and  hence  the  compromise.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act,  we 
were  gradually  growing  rich,  nationally  and  indivi- 
dual lyf  because  our  manufactories  were  in  a sound 
condition,  and  those  engaged  in  them  consequently 
able  to  buy  liberally  the  products  of  the  soil.  But, 
above  all,  our  imports  did  not  generally  exceed  our 
exports;  and,  as  a thing  of  course,  there  was  no 
drain  of  our  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the 
nalioni  balance  sheet  stood  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  following  the  compromise  act: 


Imports  in  1834 
Do.  in  1835 
Do.  in  1836 

Exports  in  1834 
Do.  in  1835 
Do.  in  1836 


$127,000,000 

159.000. 000 

190.000. 000 

— $ 

$104,000,000 

122.000. 000 
129,000,000 


-$467,000,000 


-$355,000,000 


$112,000,000 

Showing  a balance  against  this  country  of  $112,- 
000,000:  which,  if  fully  paid,  would  have  required 
the  whole  amount  in  coin. 

Had  we  the  coin  to  pay  this  enormous  balance? — 
Certainly  not;  for  at  the  time  (in  the  spring  of  1337) 
the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  the  total 
amount  of  coin  in  t ;e  country  did  not  exceed  eighty 
millions  of  dollars.  So,  if  the  banks  had  continued 
to  grant  discounts  to  enable  the  improvident  impor- 
ters to  pay  their  foreign  debts,  and  had  also  continu  ■ 
ed  to  pay  specie,  every  dolLr  of  coin  would  have 
been  swept  from  the  country,  and,  in  that  event,  we 
might  have  been  (in  Europe)  dubbed  a nation  of  rags. 
But  the  banks,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  throwing  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  currency  and  exchanges  into 
confusion,  under  which  all  hands  staggered  for  years. 
All  the  actors  in  these  commercial  and  financial 
troubles  must  even  now  have  a vivid  recollection  of 
them.  Why  did  such  troubles  come  over  us?  Simply, 
because  the  reduction  of  duties  under  the  compro- 
mise act  stimulated  large  imports,  which  our  exports 
were  inadequate  to  pay  for;  and,  by  consequence, 
foreign  exchanges  advanced  above  par  value.  Then 
it  was  that  coin  was  required  to  a great  extent;  this 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  banks,  and  hence  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments. 

I have  thus  given  a brief,  true  history  of  the  caus- 
es which  led  to  the  ever-memorable  commercial  re- 
vulsion of  1837 — a revulsion  which  not  only  pros- 
trated a large  portion  of  the  importers,  but  struck 
down  many  who  had  no  part  in  overtrading. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and,  as  Hamlet  says 
to  the  queen,  “look  you  now  what  follows.”  Suppose 
you  that,  in  the  years  1834,  1835.  and  1836,  our  ex- 
ports had  been  four  hundred  and  sixty -seven  millions, 
and  our  imports  three  hundred  and  fifly-flve  millions, 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  Why,  any  school- 
boy in  the  rule  of  three  could  work  it  out.  The 
result  would  unquestionably  have  been,  that,  instead 
of  losing  a large  amount  of  our  coin,  crippling  the 
most  of  our  banks,  aud  prostrating  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  precious  inetals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  would  have 
come  to  us  in  liquidation,  enriching  the  banks,  the 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assisting  to  regu- 
late the  currency.  But,  getting  Europe  in  debt  to 
us  was  a thing  not  to  be  expected:  Europeans  are  too 


wary  for  that.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear,  that  if, 
in  the  three  years  alluded  to,  our  exports  had  been 
equal  to  our  imports,  the  great  revulsion  of  1837 
would  not  have  occurred,  and  consequently  the  bu- 
siness of  the  country  would  have  pursued  its  accus- 
tomed channel.  The  whole  mischief,  losses,  and  de- 
preciation of  property,  &c.,  totheextentofmany  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  grew  out  of  the  reduction  of 
duties,  and,  by  consi  quence,  excessive  imports. 

The  official  journal  at  Washington  intimates  that 
the  administration  isbent  upon  a reduction  of  duties, 
and  the  people  are  gravely  told  that  the  sooner  it  be 
done  the  better  for  all.  Indeed!  Happily  for  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  the  president,  cabinet, 
and  their  organ  are  not  supreme;  but  the  people  are 
supreme,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  speak  on  this 
subject  in  tones  of  thunder.  If  the  president  and 
those  who  surround  and  sustain  him  desire  “tran- 
quillity, ” let  them  touch  not  the  tariff,  which,  for 
beneficent  purposes,  should  be  the  settled  policy  of 
the  land. 

Having,  by  recapitulating  recorded  facts,  demon- 
strated that  the  result  of  low  duties  is  disastrous  to 
all  engaged  in  commerce,  it  would  be  supereroga- 
tion to  dwell  upon  the  deep  and  lasting  injury  which 
they  ultimately  inflict  upon  ali  branches  of  internal 
trade,  and  the  planting,  (arming,  and  mechanic  inter- 
ests. Commercial  revulsions  first  affect  those  im- 
mediately engaged  in  foreign  commerce;  but  they 
finally  strike  heavy  blows  at  all  other  interests,  and 
every  man,  no  matter  what  be  his  occupation,  is  sure 
to  suffer  by  them  soonpr  or  later,  and  in  many  cases, 
as  in  1837,  to  the  extent  of  his  whole  properly. 

Commercial  and  financial  revulsions,  we  all  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  are  terrible  things;  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  government  to  shape  all  its  mea- 
sures to  avert  them.  Breaking  down,  or  materially 
reducing  the  existing  tariff’ — which  has  restored  our 
national  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  filled  the  trea- 
sury, and,  above  all,  rendered  the  whole  business  of 
the  country  prosperous — would  be  a calamity  awful 
even  in  the  contemplation,  and  terrible  in  the  re- 
ality. 

Forgetting,  fora  time,  past  and  dearly-bought  ex- 
perience, (especially  the  disasters  of  1837,)  those 
who  survived  the  shock  re-embarked  in  the  import- 
ing business;  and  we  find  that  in  five  years  our  im- 
ports exceeded  our  exports  upwards  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars!  What  was  the  consequence?  Coin  again 
began  To  flow  out  of  the  country,  and  we  were  again 
on  the  brink  of  another  revulsion,  which  would  have 
inevitably  occurred  but  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  So  soon  as  it  passed, 
coin  began  to  return  to  the  country,  and  in  about  one 
year  the  imports  of  it  had  reached  upvvards  of  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars;  first  strengthening  the  banks 
on  the  seaboard,  and,  finally,  diffused  in  every  direc- 
tion, restoring  confidence  and  regulating  the  curretw 
cy  and  inland  exchanges.  These  are  well  known 
facts,  and  the  people  should  not  lose  sight  of  them; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  keep  them  constantly  in  view, 
and  endeavor  at  least  to  profit  by  them. 

In  my  next,  I propose  to  show  that  the  tariff  does 
not,  upon  the  whole,  raise  the  prices  of  goods,  fo- 
reign or  domestic. 


NO.  III. 

Having  proved,  by  recorded  facts  and  figures,  that 
low  duties  (whilst  the  residue  of  the  world  levies 
high  duties)  are  disastrous  to  our  commerce  and 
trade  generally,  our  next  purpose  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  existing  tariff  does  not,  upon  the  whole 
raise  the  prices  of  goods,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Every  one  conversant  with  commercial  and  mer- 
| cantile  affairs  knows  that  there  exists  a supreme 
j law  of  trade,  viz:  that  supply  and  demand  regulate 
' prices,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  supply  be  greater  than 
the  demand,  prices  must  be  low;  but,  if  the  demand 
be  greater  than  the  supply,  pricesmust  be  high.— 
This  axiom  being  admitted,  let  us,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, take  a glance  at  two  articles. 

The  tariff  of  1842  imposed  (I  use  this  word  in 
compliment  to  some  of  my  brother  southerners,  who 
use  it  to  give  force  to  their  opposition  to  the  protec- 
tive policy)  additional  duty  on  cotton  bagging,  but, 
so  far  from  this  article,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
advancing  in  price,  both  declined  materially.  I know 
that  a large  quantity  of  foreign  bagging  (gunny  cloth 
from  Calcutta)  purchased  on  speculation  while  the 
tariff  of  1842  was  under  discussion  in  congress,  was 
sold  several  months  after  that  bill  became  the  law 
of  the  land  at  a loss  of  30  per  cent.  Even  now  the 
prices  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  are  fully  one-third 
less  than  those  prior  to  1842.  This  is  readily  account- 
ed for.  In  consequence  of  increased  duties,  the 
growers  of  hemp  in  the  west  extended  their  busi- 
ness, and  now  they,  or  those  who  manufacture  it,  not 
only  supply  the  cotton  planters  with  bagging  and 
bale  rope  at  much  reduced  prices,  but  hemp  has  be- 
come an  article  of  expoitation. 
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Tlie  other  article  alluded  to  is  sugar,  upon  which 
the  tariff  of  1842  imposed  additional  duty.  But  su- 
gar did  not  advance;  it  declined,  and  during  the  year 
1843  it  was  lower  than  ever  known.  Why  did  this 
great  article  (great,  because  used  by  every  one)  of 
consumption  decline?  Simply  because  the  addition- 
al protective  duty  stimulated  the  production  in  Loui- 
siana, whose  crop  has  ever  since  been  increasing, 
until  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  about  200,- 
000  hogsheads. 

Having  briefly  stated  facts  relative  to  the  two  ar- 
ticles uppermost  in  my  min  1 when  I sat  down  to 
write,  1 will  now  say  something  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
ces of  cotton  fabrics,  the  capital  invested  in  this  bu- 
siness being  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
T have  no  doubt  it  will  ere  long  reach  one  hundred 
millions.  On  th is  subject — most  important — I frank- 
ly confess  I wasnotlully  posted;!  therefore  request- 
ed an  honorable  and  real  man  of  business  of  B iston 
to  give  me  the  facts  with  reference  to  prices  of  fa- 
brics before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill 
of  1842.  His  reply  is  before  me,  and  it  appears 
that,  in  order  to  give  me  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion, he  troubled  himself  to  examine  the  sales’ books, 
(original  record)  of  the  most  extensive  commission 
house  in  Boston,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  the  principal  articles  manufactured  at 
Lowell,  &c.  were  on  the  1st  day  of  May  for  eleven 
years  past,  as  follow: 
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When  I asked  the  information  contained  in  this 
table,  I had  fears  that  it  would  not  strengthen  my 
position — that  is  to  say,  I apprehended  that  prices 
prior  to  the  tariff  of  1842  were  a little  lower  than 
subsequent  prices;  but  to  my  surprise  the  fact  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  What  will  some  of  my  south- 
ern friends,  who  believe  in  Mr.  McDuffie’s  theories 
ami  the  forty  bale  calculation,  (which,  by  the  way, 
I never  could  understand,)  say  to  this?  But  keep 
cool,  gentlemen,  whilst  I,  who  in  times  long  past 
figured  on  the  same  black-board  with  a few  of  you, 
“sum  up.”  Genius,  talents,  and  eloquence  have 
been  instrumental  in  elevating  some  of  you  to  high 
places  and  distinction — and  I am  proud  of  it,  be- 
cause of  early  associations;  but  you  do  not  appear 
to  understand  the  operation  of  the  tariff — that  is  to 
say,  you  denounce  the  protective  policy  without  in- 
vestigating its  effect  upon  prices. 

Some  of  you  on  the  floor  of  congress  furiously 
and  indignantly  cry  out,  “Oppression!”  “The  north 
plundering  the.  south!”  Now,  I wit)  not  say  that  all 
this  is  brulum  fulmen;  but  1 will  prove  by  figures, 
which  do  not  lie,  that  there  is  no  oppression,  no 
plundering.  In  a previous  number  it  was  shown 
tiiat  the  New  England  states,  old  Massachusetts  es- 
pecially, take  annually  large  quantities  southern 
products,  and  pay  punctually,  which  is  any  thing 
but  oppression.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  table  of 
prices,  and  see  if  the  Lowell  gentry  do  actually  pick 
our  pockets,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  tariff  of  1842  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same 
description.  The  table  shows  that  the  wholesale 
(Bastou)  prices  of  light  sheetings  average  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  existing  tariff  a 
fraction  under  7 cents;  and  the  average  (on  the  1st 
May)  for  the  last  three  years  is  exactly  6|  cents. 
Heavy  sheetings  averaged  for  the  prior  yeors  7 2 3 
cents,  and  for  the  last  three  years  7 cents.  Light 
shirting  averaged  for  the  prior  years  5|  cents,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  5 cents.  Drillings  averaged 
for  the  prior  years  a fraction  over  8)  cents,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  a fraction  under  8g  cents.  Here, 
then,  it  is  made  palpable  that  the  tariff  of  1842,  did 
not  enhance  the  prices  of  domestic  fabrics,  but  they 
were  actually  reduced?  But  let  us  hold  on  a little 
longer  to  the  table  of  prices — a document  which  de- 
monstrates that  tariffs  do  not  raise  prices.  Under 
the  compromise  act,  we  all  know  there  was  a gra- 
dual reduction  of  duties  on  imports.  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  articles  now  under  conside- 
ration? The  average  price  of  light  sheetings  for 
eight  years  prior  to  1842  was  9 cents;  heavy  sheet- 
ings 10j  cents,  light  shirtings  7 cents;  drillings  11 
cents.  Truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
this  adage  is  illustrated  by  well-known  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  compromise  act,  which  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  all  because  it  probably  saved  the  union  from 
dissolution.  But  did  the  south  profit  by  it?  1 say 


no,  because  it  is  proved  by  figures  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  its  existence  the  average  prices  of  the 
leading  articles  manufactured  from  cotton  were  at 
last  twenty  percent,  higher  than  the  average  prices 
for  three  years  following  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1842 — that  oppressive,  plundering  bill,  which,  with- 
out any  reason  whatever,  will,  1 fear,  disturb  the 
present  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  confede 
racy.  I fear  it,  because  it  is  given  out  in  the  organ 
of  the  administration  that  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  collecting  information,  with  a view,  I sup 
pose,  of  presenting  to  the  next  congress  a tariff  bill 
of  his  own  handiwork.  This  is  indeed  considerate 
in  the  secretary;  but  will  he  seek  information  from 
both  the  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  protective 
policy?  Being  himself  opposed  to  tariffs,  will  he 
not  send  out  interrogatories  chiefly  to  his  own  poli- 
tical friends,  and  will  not  their  answers  suit  his  pur- 
pose precisely?  No  doubt  about  it;  and  I,  who  do 
not  know  the  honorable  secretary  save  by  newspa- 
per report,  predict  that  his  plan  will  approximate  to 
free  trade,-  which  is  repudiated  by  the  residue  of  the 
world. 

Commercial  and  financial  revulsions  are  ugly 
things,  as  were  by  figures  established  in  a previous 
article;  but  fluctuating  duties  on  imports  are  terri- 
ble. The  importer,  the  manufacturer,  the  planter, 
farmer,  and  indeed  all  hands,  want  permanency,  and 
it  should  be  accorded  to  them;  and,  in  that  ease,  all 
hands  will  “go  ahead,”  provided  duties  are  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  imports  from  exceeding  exports. 
The  ayiti-tarifi'  men  may  prate  morning,  noon,  and 
night  about  oppression,  plunder,  &e.;  but  if  our  ex- 
ports keep  pace  with  our  imports— and  by  conse- 
quence prevent  commercial  and  financial  revulsions 
— the  manufacturers  of  the  north  as  well  as  the 
south  will  increase  the  spindles,  and  make  them  fly 
so  fast  that  prices  of  fabrics  will  become  almost  as 
cheap  as  dirt.  Competition  begets  low  prices,  and 
if  my  brother  southerners  want  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  dependents  at  still  further  reduced  rates, 
they  should  build  factories  from  Washington  city  to 
New  Orleans,  and  their  purpose  will  most  unques- 
tionably be  fulfilled.  “The  north  plundering  the 
south!”  If  it  be  so,  (which  figures  contradict,)  why 
don’t  you,  my  friends,  spin  more  of  your  own  cot- 
ton? Why  don’t  you,  who  have  the  ra.v  material  at 
your  doors,  manufacture  large  quantities  (as  they  do 
at  Lowell)  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drillings,  and 
plunder  the  Yankees  by  making  them  pay  high  pri- 
ces? If  you  possess  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  you 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  them,  for  you  would 
not  be  taxed  with  commission  for  purchasing  cotton, 
freight,  insurance,  Slc.,  Why  don’t  you  turn  upon 
the  northern  plunderers  and  plunder  them?  Retal- 
iation is  fair  play.  ] do  wish  you  would  engage  in 
this  game,  because  it  would  cheapen  prices  of  all 
descriptions  of  domestic  fabrics,  and  then  we  south- 
erners would  be  independent  of  the  north,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  importance  of  tranquillizing  the 
country  by  the  permanency  of  the  tariff.  But  1 
must  not  spin  too  long  a yarn  to-night.  The  sub- 
ject of  prices  will  be  resumed. 


NO.  IV. 

In  our  last  it  was  proved  by  figures  that  increas- 
ed duties  do  not  raise  the  prices  of  sugar,  bagging, 
and  cotton  fabrics.  Before  the  subject  of  prices  be 
resumed,  let  us  say  something  more  relative  to  the 
southern  agitators  and  the  northern  plunderers.  Not 
long  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  I 
chanced  to  be  in  New  York,  vvhere  I met  an  old 
friend,  a democrat,  from  the  south.  After  speaking 
of  by  gone  times,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
tariff,  wiiich  he  denounced  as  the  most  plundering 
act  that  was  ever  concocted  in  any  country;  that  it 
was  got  up  to  benefit  the  northern  manufacturers, 
and,  by  consequence,  to  oppress  us  southerners;  that 
he  was  in  Washington,  witnessed  the  modus  operandi, 
and  there  saw  the  plunderers  surrounding  Mr.  Fill- 
more, (the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  report- 
ed the  bill,)  who  believed  all  their  statements.  He 
was  minute  in  describing  an  old  fellow,  stuck  up  in 
a white  cravat,  dictating  to  Fillmore,  and  at  every 
stroke  of  bis  pen  pocketing  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars: lie  said  it  was  equal  to  highrfay  robbery!  With 
some  difficulty  I succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  mv 
friend,  a generous,  noble  man,  to  go  “down  east,” 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  plunderers,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  or  not  the  south  was  plundered. 
He  went  reluctantly,  and  some  weeks  after  1 crossed 
his  path  again,  and  found  him  delighted  with  his 
visit  to  old  Boston.  “Well,”  said  I “what  think 
you  of  the  Yankee  plunderers  now?  “Well, ’’said 
he,  scratching  ii is  head,  “I  don’t,  believe  they  plun 
der  us  southerners,  after  all.”  He  then  dilated  elo- 
quently upon  all  he  saw,  especially  upon  Lowell, 
its  factory  girls,  neatness,  looms  and  spindles.  He 
met  some  of  those  whom  had  lie  previously  looked 


upon  as  pickpockets,  and  found  them  accomplished 
gentlemen;  and,  to  his  utter  surprise,  he  ascertained 
that  the  leading  men  of  Boston  did  not  make  their 
fortunes  by  spinning,  but  that  they  made  the  greater 
portion  of  them  by  commerce,  and  long  before 
Lowell  was  built  up.  To  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he 
even  procure^  from  an  authentic  source  the  history 
of  the  lives  of  a few  of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  how  they  managed  to  get  so  rich,  &c.  It 
appears,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  my  Boston  corres- 
pondent, who  is  proverbial  for  accuracy,  that  Tho- 
mas H.  Perkins  was  born  in  Boston,  and  commenced 
the  China  trade  in  1787,  and.  with  a house  of  his 
own  in  Canton,  pursued  it  with  great  success  for 
forty  years;  made  an  immense  fortune  before  he 
owned  a dollar  in  manufactures,  and  (lid  not  invest 
in  cotton-mills  till  he  retired  from  business.  The 
Appletons  were  born  in  New  Hampshire;  commenc- 
ed business  without  capital,  and  made  their  fortunes 
by  commerce.  The  Lawrences  were  born  in  Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts;  their  father  was  an  officer  of 
the  revolution,  and  came  out  of  the  war  poor.  Two 
of  his  sons,  A.  & A.  Lawrence,  went  into  the  im- 
porting business,  and,  in  connexion  with  their  ( then) 
house  in  London,  made  fortunes.  At  present,  the 
most  prom inent  business  of  the  Lawrences  appears 
to  be  the  sale  on  commission  of  domestic  fabrics, 
which,  from  all  accounts,  reach  annually  several 
millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  said  tt  is  transacted 
for  no  greater  commission  than  London  bankers 
charge  lor  receiving  money  with  one  hand  and  pay- 
ing it  out  with  the  other,  i asked  him  about  the 
old  fellow  in  the  white  cravat,  whom  he  had  seen 
alongside  of  Mr.  Fillmore;  and  it  seems  he  had  seen 
him  (in  Boston)  too,  and  his  great  establishment, 
with  some  half  dozen  partners,  and  clerks  innume- 
rable. 

The  old  fellow  (not  so  old  neither,  for  he  told  my 
friend  he  was  then  but  fifty)  was  frank,  agreeable, 
and  talked  like  a book,  showed  the  beautiful  patterns 
of  the  Lowell  goods,  and  the  prices  too,  which  my 
friend  thought  were  cheap  enough;  and  he  showed 
him  vast  piles  of  bales  and  boxes  of  sheetings,  shirt- 
ings, &c.  all  nicely  done  up,  and  bound  for  China 
and  South  America;  he  told  him  of  the  millions  of 
yards  that  he  had  just  sold  to  be  shipped  to  the  no- 
ble wealthy  old  merchant  “Houqua,”  (who  I think 
died  before  they  reached  him  at  Canton;)  he  dilated, 
like  a plain  old  fashioned  man  of  business,  on  mat- 
ters atid  tilings  in  general,  and,  by  facts  and  figures, 

I demonstrated  that  there  was  no  oppression  on  the 
I one  hand,  nor  plundering  on  the  other;  so  that  my 
! friend  was  not  so  violently  opposed  to  the  “black 
tariff’,”  and  he  now  concurs  with  me  that  there  is 
! not  a particle  of  plundering,  and  that  instead  of  the 
! Bostonians  enriching  themselves  by  the  tariff',  the 
i most  of  them  made  their  fortunes  by  foreign  trade, 
j and  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  munificent  chari- 
ties and  build  lofty  monuments.  Of  the  gentlemen 
i whose  names  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  use,  I ne- 
ver even  saw  but  one,  and  him  in  passing;  and, 
therefore,  they  may  be  surprised  to  see  their  com- 
mercial portraits  accurately  drawn.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  with  no  view  to  flatter  them — for  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  hospitality 
— and  I am  sure  I never  shall;  but  to  prove,  by 
connecting  well-known  names  with  facts,  that  the 
] large  fortunes  of  Boston  were  not  made  by  “plun- 
i dering  the  south.”  Out  of  ma-ny  I selected  Colonel 
| Perkins  for  one,  as  he  is  generally  known  as  one  of 
[the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  retired  merchants 
of  the  country,  and  Messrs.  Lawrences  and  Messrs. 

| Appletons,  because  they  are  equally  well  known  as 
j being  among  the  present  leading  merchants  of  Bos- 
: ton,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  having  been  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  congress. 

But  I will  return  to  prices.  Intending  to  be  post- 
ed up  at  all  points,  so  far  as  facts,  figures,  and  the 
opinions  of  experienced  men  of  business  go,  I se- 
lected for  my  adviser  one  among  the  most  sagacious 
merchants  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  his  last 
letter  he  says,  in  regard  to  prices  of  cotton  fabrics, 
&c.  “The  prices,  however,  will  be  reduced  within 
ja  year  by  the  introduction  of  the  product  of  a por- 
tion of  the  three  hundied  thousand  spindles  now  in 
ja  course  of  construction.  You  may  safely  maintain 
I that  every  article  that  can  be  exported  by  our  own 
j manufacturers,  and  compete  with  British- merchan- 
j dise,  must  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  home  cheaper 
Ilian  it  can  be  imported.  This  is  the  case  with  every 
I description  of  coarse  cottons.  The  iron  of  Penn- 
sylvania requires,  and  now  enjoys  the  highest  pro- 
tection, and  we  shall  have  iron  low  enough  if  the 
j duty  on  it  stands  for  seven  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  country  will  derive  im- 
mense advantages  from  such  protective  duties  as 
will  invite  capital  to  develope  the  natural  resources 
that  exist  around  us.  Iron,  coal,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  &c.  wc  can  produce  in  abundance,  and  use 
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them  too  in  every  shape  and  form  (hat  they  can  in 
England.  Supply  and  demand  always  did  and  al- 
ways will  regulate  prices.”  As  my  correspondent, 
like  the  sage  of  Ashland,  is  not  sectional,  but  na- 
tional in  his  views,  and  goes  for  the  good  of  the 
whole — living  not  only  for  himself  and  family,  but 
for  his  country — and  knowing  as  I do  that  his  opi- 
nions and  information  arc  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration,  l have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  his  letter.  My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  concur  with  him,  excepting  as  to  iron:  he 
thinks  it  may  take  seven  years  to  reduce  the  price 
of  this  article  materially;  but  I,  who  do  do  not 
know  half  as  much. as  he,  think  it  will  require  only 
half  that  time.  Virginia  (why  is  she  asleep  on  this 
important  interest?)  and  Pennsylvania  possess  vast 
beds  of  ore,  and  the  latter  is  now  turning  hers  to 
good  account.  In  one  county  (Clarion)  some  half 
dozen  furnaces  have  been  recently  started,  and 
when  all  that  are  in  course  of  construction  in  that 
stale  shall  be  in  full  blast,  iron  will  inevitably  de- 
cline, but  still  be  profitable  to  those  who  have  the 
industry  to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

The  advance  in  iron  some  weeks  since  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  rise  in  England  consequent 
upon  the  railroad  mania,  which  has  subsided,  and 
there  has  lately  been  a great  fall  in  price. 

In  regard  to  woollen  goods  I am  not  yet  fully  post- 
ed, but  a systematic  merchant  informs  me  that  the 
domestic  article  is  selling  generally  at  lower  prices 
than  the  foreign  article.  Almost  every  week  1 buy 
some  article,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  for  my  own 
use,  and  find  that  prices  generally  are  much  less 
than  prior  to  the  oppressive  tarilf  o(  1842.  It  is  use- 
less to  go  into  details;  suffice  it  to  assert,  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  quarter,  that  the 
average  prices  of  goods,  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
now  as  low  as  they  were  ever  known  to  be.  Some 
few  articles  may  be  a little,  higher  than  formerly, 
some  a little  lower;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
whatsoever  as  to  the  average  prices  of  all  articles 
being  less  than  those  prior  to  1842.  Prices,  then, 
being  low,  and  the  country  prosperous,  would  it  not 
be  akin  to  madness  to  disturb  the  tariff,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  or  raising  duties?  The 
duty  on  some  articles  may  be  loo  much,  on  others 
not  enough;  but  changes  and  “experiments,”  we  all 
know,  are  dangerous  things. 

If  there  be  ills,  (which  practical  men  know  do 
not  exist  )is  it  not  better  to  bear  them  than  to  “fly 
to  others  that  we  know  not  of?” 


no.  v. 

Our  next  purpose  is  to  show  “that  the  tariff  of 
1842  revived  the  drooping  business  of  the  country, 
reanimated  the  broken  energies  of  the  people,  and 


carry  on  the  government  in  times  of  peace;  but  the 
restoration  of  confidence  among  ourselves  induced 
capitalists  to  lend  the  gevernment  all  they  wanted, 
and  the  government,  having  lately  more  money  than 
it  could  use,  regret,  I dare  say,  that  the  bonds  held 
by  Americans  do  not  fall  due  faster.  Foreigners 
distrusted  us,  and  would  not  lend  a dollar;  bet  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  Americans  in  N. 
York,  Poston,  anil  other  places  amply  supplied  the 
government  with  funds  at  moderate  interest,  and 
saved  the  nation  from  dishonor.  If  the  tariff  bill 
had  been  defeated — and  it  was  a close  vote — the  fe- 
deral , government  would  have  been  protested  and 
dishonored  at  home  and  abroad.  A slate  or  two 
may  repudiate  their  debts,  and  others  (honest  but 
unable)  may  for  a year  or  two  longer  beg  indul- 
gence as  to  their  interest,  which  the  general  gov- 
ernment cannot  prevent,  but,  in  God’s  name,  and  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  let  us  shape  national  measures 
so  as  to  prevent  national  disgrace.  Eh  passant , 
when  shall  we  have  such  secretaries  of  the  treasury 
as  Hamilton,  Crawford  and  Gallatin?  The  former, 
being  in  early  life  a merchant,  comprehended  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  “When  he  touched  the 
corpse  of  public  credit,  it  sprang  up  and  walked; 
when  he  smote  the  rock  of  his  country’s  resources, 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.”  (In  the  south  we 
have  men  of  great  talents,  hut  do  they  understand 
commerce,  finance,  &c.,  sufficiently  to  make  good 
secretaries  of  the  treasury?  On  these  subjects  are. 
they  comparable  to  such  men  as  Evans,  Lawrence, 
Simmons,  and  Huntington?  1 think  not. 

The  restoration  of  corifi  lence  consequent  upon 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1842  brought  out  capi- 
tal that  had  lain  dormant;  it  was  diffused  into  all 
branches  of  trade,  manufacturing,  &c.;  its  stimulat 
ing  effect  was  felt  in  every  direction;  but  above  all, 
it  had  the  tendency  to  bring  into  the  country  a large 
amount  of  foreign  coin — ‘a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.”  'The  secretary  of  the  treasury  re- 
ported, on  the  28th  April,  1844,  that  for  nine  months, 
ending  30th  June,  1813,  the  import  of  coin  was 

$22,320,335 

Export,  in  the  same  time,  127,429 


$22,192,906 

Showing  a gain  to  this  country,  in  the  short  period 
of  nine  months,  of  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  At  first  its  genial  effect  was  to  replenish 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  on  the  sea  board;  but  ulti- 
mately the  coin  reached  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
know  that  large  amounts  came  in  British  vessels  di- 
| rect  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  that  great  place  of  bu- 
siness proved  most  salutary.  The  “yellow  boys” 
did  not  actually  swim  up  the  Mississippi,”  but  large 
amounts,  in  liquidation  for  western  produce,  did 


proved  itself  a good  regulator  of  the  currency.”  i their  way  to  that  teeming  valley,  and  there  as- 
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After  making  laborious  investigation,  and  establish 
ing  in  my  two  last  numbers,  that  the  tariff,  upon  the 
whole,  does  not  raise  the  prices  of  goods,  foreign  or 
domestic,  it  is  quite  a relief,  indeed  it  is  refreshing 
to  arrive  at  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  existing  rate 
of  duties  on  all- the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
especially  as  I love  to  contemplate  it,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  easy  way  in  which  it  may  bo  made  pal- 
pable. In  previous  numbers  I was  somewhat  sur- 
feited with  figures,  because,  in  order  to  stand  rectus 
in  curia,  I was  compelled  to  read  and  examine  the 
luminous  report  of  Mr.  Webster,  while  secretary  of 
state,  on  foreign  as  well  as  our  own  duties,  the  re- 
ports of  some,  dozen  secretaries  of  the.  treasury, 
and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  documents,  foreign  and 
domestic,  including  a paper  over  the  sign-manual  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  R.obert  Peel,  in  which  he  tells 
parliament,  among  other  things,  that  in  1841  John 
Bull  coolly  pocketed  about  four  millions  sterling 
(duty)  on  Brother  Jonathan’s  tobacco.  Sir  Robert 
must  be  an  honest  premier  or  he  would  not  have 
avowed  this;  I like  Sir  Robert  for  telling  the  whole 
truth,  especially  as  he  correctly  set  down,  in  his  re 
port  to  parliament,  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  was 
three  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  which  is,  upon  an 
average,  about  one  thousand  per  cent. 

But  I wander;  1 will  return  to  the  tariff  of  1842. 
For  some  time  before  it  passed,  every  man  of  busi- 
ness must  lemember  the  universal  want  of  confi- 
dence and  almost  consternation  in  every  direction. 
Nationally,  as  well  as  individually,  we  had  lost  cre- 
dit at  home  and  abroad.  Every  description  of  busi- 
ness was  depressed,  and  it  appeared  to  the  writer 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  another  terrible  cri- 
sis. But  a tariff  bill  was  finally  reported  and  pass- 
ed congress.  What  was  the  consequence?  It  is 
known  to  every  man  of  business  (though  some  of  the 
southern  politicians  do  not  appear  to  know  it  to  this 
day)  that  its  cfLcl  was  to  restore  credit,  confidence, 
and  to  revive  all  branches  of  business  throughout 
the  land.  After  that  beneficent  bill  became  the 
law,  there  was  no  occasion  to  send  agents  to  Europe 
(and  these  indignantly  refused)  to  borrow  money  to 


sisted  to  strengthen  the  banks  and  the  people,  and 
to  regulate  inland  exchanges.  I have  thus  demon- 
strated that  the  tariff  of  1842  did  actually  proven 
good  regulator  of  the  currency.  These  are  all  re- 
corded facts.  Let  the  opponents  of  the  tarilf  make 
the  most  of  them.  They  may  argue  “to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  lime,”  but  cannot  demolish  fi- 
gures and  well  known  facts. 

NO.  vi. 

I am  now  to  show  that,  if  the  duties  on  imports 
be  “essentially  reduced,”  another  commercial  re- 
vulsion, as  disastrous  as  that  of  1837,  will  follow 
within  three  years,  causing  every  bank  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  to  suspend  specie  payments. 

In  No.  II,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  reduction 
of  duties  tinder  the  compromise  act  stimulated  im- 
ports to  such  an  extent  that  exports  in  the  years 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  did  not  keep  pace  with  them 
by  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a considerable  drain  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  compelled  the  most  of  the 
banks  of  the  country  tc  stop  paying  specie.  Now,  if 
the  opponents  of  the  existing  tariff  desire  to  witness 
a similar  state  of  things,  they  should  go  to  work 
with  all  their  might  and  prevail  upon  congress  to 
reduce  the  average  duties  on  imports  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  which  it  seems  some  of  my  brother  southern- 
ers have  in  contemplation.  Some  of  them,  I hap 
pen  to  know,  think  this  can  be  done;  others,  that  it 
is  problematical:  hut  I think  it  almost  impossible  — 
Well,  suppose  that  the  next  congress  should,  in  a 
moment  of  infatuation,  reduce  the  duties  to  an  ave 
rage  of  twenty  per  cent.,  every  practical  man  must 
foretell  the  result.  The  old  game  would  be  played 
over  again;  imports  would  be  vastly  increased  be- 
yond our  wants,  and  in  three  years  get  so  far  ahead 
of  exports  that  foreign  exchange  would  advance 
above  par  value,  and  then  another  drain  of  coin 
must  follow  with  unerring  certainty.  It  is  true,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  genial  influence  of  the  present 
tariff,  the  country  is  much  richer  in  coin  (and  in- 
deed every  thing)  than  it  was  before  1842,  and  pro- 


bably in  a condition  to  protect  herself  against  exces- 
sive imports  a little  longer  than  before;  but,  under 
so  materially  reduced  duties,  another  commercial 
and  financial  revulsion  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  government 
to  have  a tariff-  that  will  at  least  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  imports  from  exceeding  ex- 
ports of  both  goods  and  coin.  The  present  tariff  is 
barely  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  For  illustration, 
I will  suppose  that  congress  direct  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  monopolize  the  importing  and  ex- 
porting business,  and  give  him  a capital  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  coin  to  carry  on  ihe  business,  which 
is  to  last  say  for  ten  years;  and  suppose  he  were  to 
import  each  year  one  hundred  millions,  and  export 
ninety  millions.  If  he  were  to  do  this,  how  would 
his  capital  stand  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years?  Why, 
his  once  strong  box  would  not  have  a single  dollar 
iri  it.  But  suppose  he  were  to  be  cautious,  business- 
like, and  reverse  the  order  of  trade;  that  is  to  say, 
he  imports  annually  ninety  millions,  and  exports  one 
hundred  millions,  how  would  his  capital  stand,  in 
this  case,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years?  Why,  to 
he  si  re,  he  would  have  in  it  two  hundred  millions; 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  getting  broke  under  the  un- 
wise system  of  importing  more  than  he  exported, 
(by  which  the  entire  capital  is  lost,)  he  would, in  the 
time  specified,  double  his  capital. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  desire  to  grow  rich 
nationally, <as  well  a=  individually,  the  laws  in  regard 
to  revenue  from  imports  should  be  shaped  so  as  to 
make  our  exports  exceed  our  imports.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  dwell  upon  a question  so  plain  and  demonstra- 
ble: it  is  palpable  that  if  duties  on  imports  b,;  mate- 
rially re  lu  -e  l,  the  whole  bodies  of  the  country, 
now  under  good  regulation  and  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition, will  in  three  or  four  years  thereafter,  be 
thrown  into  “confusion  worse  confounded,”  at  great 
national  and  individual  loss;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  all  the  banks  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
will  suspend  specie  payments  as  they  did  in  1837  — 
Under  similar  circumstances,  what  occured  in  1837, 
(viz:  a terrible  commercial  and  financial  revulsion,) 
must  inevitably  occur  again. 

Having,  by  facts,  figures,  and  illustrations,  esta- 
blished all  the  propositions  I set  out  with,  I will,  af- 
ter making  some  general  but  brief  comments,  take 
leave  of  the  subject  forever.  I say  forever,  because 
for  the  last  five  years  I have  voluntarily  devoted  a 
a part  of  my  leisure  hours  to  writing  articles  (over 
other  signatures)  on  the  tariff  question,  until  the 
subject  and  its  concomitants  have  wearied  my  mind, 
and  probably,  after  all,  no  good  has  been  done. 

Recently  I have  inspected  an  authentic  statement, 
which  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  duties  upon 
our  exports  of  1840  to  Great  Britain  and  her  West 
India  possessions,  France  and  her  West  India  pos- 
sessions, Spain,  Forto  Rico,  & Cuba,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  was  about  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars: 
of  this  sum  Great  Britain  fobbed,  with  her  accus- 
tomed coolness,  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. — 
From  the  best  estimate  I can  make,  the  annual  du- 
ties collected  on  our  total  exports  amount  to  at  least 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  on  an  average  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  their  value. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  perfect 
certainty  that  free  trade  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  nut  remarkable  that  there  should  he  one 
single  free  trader  m the  United  States?  And  is  it 
not  astounding  that  such  enlightened  men  (on  other 
subjects)  as  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  McDuffie  should 
be  advocating  such  doctrines,  and  actually  writing 
letters  on  the  subject  to  some  little  league  in  Eng- 
land? Do  not  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Me  Du  (fie  know 
that  there  has  always  existed  an  uninfluenlial  and 
very  diminutive  free  party  in  England,  which  would 
be  put  down  at  once  but  for  the  hope  that  its  works 
will  have  influence  out  of  Great  Britain?  No  matter 
who  talks  of  free  trade  in  Great  Britain,  Great  Bri- 
tain will  always  repudiate  it. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  all  the  “fixed”  facts, 
&c.,  it  appears  to  me  idle,  nay,  absurd,  for  any  one 
to  prate  about  free  trade.  But  I predict  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  cease,  never  to  be  re- 
peated. In  a few  years  new  cotton  factories  of  the 
south  will  be  turning  out  their  fabrics,  assisting  the 
home  demand  for  cotton,  making  good  dividends, 
(because  the  raw  material  being  at  their  doors  they 
should  do  better  than  the  northerners,)  and  giving 
impulse  and  animation  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  south.  Then,  and  not  t ill  then , will  the  war  up- 
on the  tariff  he  silenced  forever.  The  vista  passed, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  abuse  of  the  great  statesman 
of  the  west,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  his  useful 
and  brilliant  career,  had  the  forecast  to  originate  and 
the  rare  abilities  to  defend  for  thirty  years  a policy 
which,  when  the  party  passions  and  prejudices  ot  tin* 
times  shall  have  faded  away,  will  render  our  coun 
try  invincible  in  war,  in  peace  prosperous. 

MADISON. 
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Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  3d  July,  and  City 
of  Mexico  dates  to  the  28th  June,  have  been  received 
at  New  Orleans.  Nearly  all  the  papers  and  letters  indi- 
cate a determination  on  the  part  ol  Mexico  to  declare 
war  on  ascertaining  that  the  U . States  troops  have  taken 
possession  of  Texas. 

President  Herrera  has  by  decree,  summoned  con- 
gress to  assemble  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  public  jour- 
nals are  filled  with  electioneering  for  the  presidency. — 
The  issue  will  he  decided  on  the  1st  of  August.  Gen. 
Bustamente  reached  Mexico  on  the  21st  ol  June,  and 
immediately  offered  his  sword  and  services  to  maintain 
the  national  claim  on  Texas.  Vera  Cruz  is  being  forti- 
fied ; the  present  standing  army  is  given  at  some  30  O00. 
The  two  Mexican  steamships  at  Vera  Cruz  were  totally 
unprepared  for  service. 

Naval.  The  Mississippi,  U.  S.  .steamer,  Capt^  Fitz- 
hngh,  was  to  leave  Charlestown  navy  yard  for  the  Gulf  c f 
Mexico,  yeste  day. 

The  Mobile  Herald,  of  the  23d  tilt.,  states  that  Com. 
Conner  was  on  that  day  to  leave  Pensacola  with  his 
squadron  for 'hi  coast  ol  Texas  and  Mexico. 

U-  S.  Treasury — Receipts  and  Expenditures. — - 
July  30.  1845.  The  receipts  in  o the  treasury,  from  all 
sources,  during  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  ultimo,  were: 
From  customs,  about  86,20^,300  -63 

From  lands,  517, S5S  11 

From  miscellaneous  sources,  42,933  7 I 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  w 
Civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  inter- 


,762,182  53 
ere: 


course, 

On  account,  of  the  army,  §1,3-13,735  32 
Indian  department,  212,765  17 

Fortifications,  160  574  10 

Pensions,  13,935  09 

Navy, 

Interest,  &c.  on  (he  pnblic  debt, 
Redemption  of  loan  of  1841, 
Reimbursement  and  interest  of  treasury 
notes, 


SI, 237, 604  02 


1 ,80 1 .00  J 68 
1,073  901  81 
470,092  97 
92,732  77 

297,724  27 


4,973,065  52 

K.  J.  walker,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Pennsylvania  pays,  a?  we  have  repeatedly  assured 
she  would  do,  the  interest  which  falls  due  on  the  1st  of 
August,  inst . , in  cash,  on  that  day.  This  she  does,  not- 
withstanding unexpected  difficulties  which  were  found 
to  exist,  legally  preventing  the  aid  which  was  expected 
from  the  Philadelphia  banks.  The  peofle  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  literally  stepped  forward  voluntarily  and  paid 
their  taxes  betore  they  were  due,  in  order  to  enable  the 
State  treasurer  to  sustain  the  state  credit  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  amount  was  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  1 Future  payments  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  about  meeting,  jt  will  be  recollected 
that  the  present  executive  expressed  to  the  legislature, 
and  very  reasonably  too,  strong  doubts  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  August  payment.  But  the  legislature  said  it 
should  be  done,  and  it  is  done.  Pennsylvania  will  pay 
for  her  public  works,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them — and 
so  will  Maryland  het’s  also.  A few  years  lienee  they 
will  both  have  their  vvotks  finished  and  paid  for,  and 
the  revenue  thereof  coming  in  to  relieve  the  people  from 
taxation. 

Revenue.  The  collections  in  (he  New  York  custom 
house  last  week  were  §133,500.  against  §676,000,  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Good — so  much  less  of 
foreign  goods  to  have  to  pay  for. 

Specie,  to  a considerable  amount,  has  been  shipped 
from  Boston  for  the  south  within  a few  days  past.  But 
little  has  gone  to  Europe  within  the  last  month. 

Three  Mexican  schooners  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  22d  ult.,  the  Armado  with  §13  529  from  Tampico; 
tlie  Rafaela  from  Matamoras  with  §9,690  in  specie;  the 
Carman  from  Laguno.  These  vessels  report  that  a Mexi- 
can steamer  and 'three  launches  were  fitting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaking  Tobasco. 

New  cotton  at  market.  The  Madison  (Geo.)  Mis- 
cellany, intimates  that  cotton  generally  began  to  open 
there  oil  the  10th  of  July,  this  season.  n 

The  Anderson,  S.  C-  Gazette,  mentions  several  full 
grown  cotton  hales  from  the  plantation  of  R.  II.  Hol- 
lowrnan,  Abbeville  district  on  the  21st,  as  the  earliest 
ever  known  in  that  latitude. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  states,  that  Messrs.  D’Antig- 
nae  & Evans,  received  on  the  26th  July,  a hale  ot  new 
cotton;  from  the  plantation  of  the  Re  . Juriuii  Harris,  of 
Burk  county. 

The  Montgomery,  Alabama  Advertiser , s'ates,  that  a 
hale  of  new  cotton,  weighing  450  lbs.,  was  received 
there  on  ihe  23 J July,  front  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Lucas,  and  was  sold  at  auc  ion  try  P.N.  Madegan,  to 
J . Y-  Brame,  at  14  cents  per  pound. 

The  quarterly  statements  ot  the  New  York  banks  are- 
made  on  the  1st  inst.  They  have  not  been  pressed  for 
loans  during  the  quarter.  Money  could  h • had  freely  at 
6 per  cent,  at  any  ti  ne  during  the  period,  and  often  at 
a low  rale.  The  late  fire  will  no  doubt  call  into  requi- 
sition a large  portion  of  funds  that  has  been  laying  inac- 
tive in  their  vaults. 

The  loss  by  the  late  fire  in  New  York  happily  falls 
upon  persons  who  will  be  less  distressed  by  it,  than  is 


common  to  such  disasters.  A large  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings  was  covered  by  insurance.  The 
insurance  stock  was  in  the  hands  generally  of  men  that 
will  not  be  essentially  injured  by  losing  it.  The  burnt 
district  was  settled  principally  by  large  dealers.  A con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  goods  destroyed  were  in  the 
hands  of  commission  merchants  on  foreign  account,  the 
loss  on  which  will  full  upon  the  foreign  owners.  The 
aggregate  loss  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  fifth,  or  one 
sixth  of  the  loss  by  the  fire,  of  1835,  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ers of  which,  Mr.  Biddle  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  steeped  so  generously  forward,  and  took  the  first 
certain  stride  to  subsequent  ruin.  The  recollection  of 
this  will  rio  doubt  influence  the  banks  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  be  exceedingly  cautious.  The  loss  in  1835 
fell  heavily  upon  the  second  class  of  dealers,  those  who 
had  bought  of  importers  to  sell  to  the  city  and  country 
stores.  They  were  less  able  to  sustain  loss.  The  as- 
sortment of  goods  at  New  York,  is  said  to  be  still  am- 
ple for  the  approaching  season.  The  burnt  district  " ill 
soon  be  under  roof  again,  and  a visitor  a few  months 
hence  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  where  the  disaster 
happened. 

Flour  and  grain,  experience  a depression  in  price. 
A superabundant  crop  ol  wheat  has  been  harvested,  and 
there  i-  lit  lie  prospect  of  a foreign  demand  for  the  sur- 
plus. The  quantity  as  yet  at  ma  ket  has  not  overstock- 
ed, but  purchasers  are  cautious.  No  contracts  are 
madp.  Sales  at  New  York  have  been  at  from  $4  12j 
for  Michigan,  to  §4  75  for  choice. southern,  according  to 
quality.  At  Buffalo,  flour  is  offered  at  §3.65;  wheat  70 
cents.  1 his  is  as  low  as  it  has  been  within  a quarter  of 
a century  past,  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial  ot  Saturday 
says,  at  no  time  wituin  that  period  has  it  been  less  of  at 
merchantable  article. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad..  The  common  coun- 
cil of  Washington  city  have  unanimously  passed  an  or- 
dinance, prohibiting  the  locomotives  of  this  company 
fiom  entering  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  board  of  al- 
dermen now  have  it  under  consideration,  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  that  they  will  pause. 

Abolitionists  of  Ohio,  imprisoned  at  Parkersburg, 
Virginia.  Garner,  Thomas,  and  Loraine,  the  persons 
who  were  trapped  whilst  assisting  slaves  to  escape  from 
Virginia  to  the  Ohio  shore,  and  taken  to  Virginia,  were 
examined  on  the  20th  ult.  Messrs.  Stringer  and  Spen- 
cer, of  Parkersburg,  and  Mr.  Whittlesey,  who,  with  an- 
other legal  gentleman  that  had  been  employed  at  Mar- 
ietta, Ohio,  to  assist  in  the  defence,  constituted  a formid  • 
able  array  of  talent  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  The  trial 
was  ably  and  faithfully  conducted.  In  the  absence  of 
Gen.  J.  J.  Jackson,  attorney  for  the  Comm- m wealth,  the 
prosecution  was  conducted  by  P.  G.  Van  Winkle,  Esq. 
The  result  was,  the  remanding  of  the  prisoners  for  fur- 
ther trial  at  the  Circuit  Superior  Court,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Parkersburg  Gazette  says,  “Our  citizens  intend 
that  the  final  trial  shall  be,  as  it  is  on  all  sides  admitted 
that  the  trial  before  the  examining  court  has  been,  a fair 
one.  And  they  intend  firmly  to  abide  by  its  issues,  be  it 
what  it  may.  So  that  we  purposely  refrain  from  going 
into  the  question,  at  this  time,  and  until  after  the  final 
trial.  The  Court  expressed  themselves  desirous  to  admit 
the  prisoners  to  bail,  but  regretted  that  it  did  not  consist 
with  their  convictions  of  duty  to  do  so.” 


Alleghany  Marble.  H.  M.  Petit,  Esq.  has  left  with 
us  a specimen  of  Marble,  taken  from  his  land  a few 
miles  south  of  this  place,  which,  in  beautv  and  quality, 
closely  resembles  the  Egyptian  marble.  It  is  of  a dark 
ground,  beautifully  interspersed  with  white  veins,  and 
susceptible  of  a very  high  polish.  It  has,  we  learn,  been 
pronounced  ot  a very  superior  quality,  by  M.  Smenner, 
of  the  Cumberland  Marble  Yard.  Mr.  Petit  thinks, 
from  the  slight  examination  he  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
make  of  the  vein,  that  it  will  prove  very  extensive. 

[■ Cumberland  Civilian. 

Blue  Ink-  It  is  stated  that  of  the  books  and  papers 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  fire  in  New  York,  the  writing 
in  black  ink  remains  perfectly  legibli,  while  that  of  the 
blue  ink  is  completely  obliterated. 

Deaths.  During  last  week,  at  New  York , 300,  being 
174  less  'ban  the  week  before. 

At  Baltimore , 75,  of  which  32  were  under  one  year, 
16  were  Pee  colored,  2 slaves,  12  died  of  consumption. 

At  St  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  1 4 ■ h ult., 
66,  of  which  32  were  children  under  5 years,  5 were 
slaves,  2 free  colored — 27  were  buried  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery. 

The  Plon.  John  Pope  died  at  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington county.  Ky.,  on  the  12th  ult. 

Professor  Whiting,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
died  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  20th  July. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Statistics.  There  arc  twenty-two 
thousand  deaf  and  dumb  in  France;  education  is  provi- 
ded for  only  seven  hundred.  The  tract  ot  Montglaveon 
this  slate  of  things  deserves  to  he  consulted. 

Emigration  to  the  U.  States.  A letter  from  Brus- 
sels, dated  July  2,  states  that  emigration  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  Uni  ed  States  has  enormously  increased,  and 
is  still  increasing.  There  are  processions  of  them  from 
the  interior  coming  to  the  sea  board  to  emigrate  hither, 
in  such  large  numbers,  that  there  are  not  ships  in  the 
harbour  to  convey  them.  Many  of  these  emigrants  are 
in  easy  circumstances.  Their  industry,  says  the  letter, 
is  proverbial,  and  their  character  generally  unexception- 
able. 

Epigram.  The  Times  publishes  the  following  Epigram, 
on  Dr.  Reid’s  being  allowed  to  ventilate  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  alternate  blasts  of  hot  and  cold  air : 

Peel’s  Patronage  of  Dr.  Reid, 

Is  very  natural  indeed, 

For  no  one  need  be  told 
The  worthy  scientific  man 
Is  acting  on  the  Premier’s  plan 
Of  blowing  hot  and  cold. 


Elections  will  take  place  as  follows  : 


A u a 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Sep. 


4,  Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Alabama, 

North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Gov,  & do 
Maryland, 

Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 


for  Legislature  and  10  Mem.  Con. 


do 

10 

do 

do 

7 

do 

do 

9 

do 

l do 

11 

do 

do 

6 

do 

do 

4 

do 

racancy, 

1 

do 

1 

do 

“ 

1 

do 

ch  have  air 

eady  bee 

ii  elected, 

will  compose  the  list  ol  representatives  to  the  ensuing 
Congress. 


Anti-Slavery  in  Kentucky.  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee  propo- 
ses a convention  irt  Kentucky  to  take  measures  to  bring 
about  by  peaceable  and  constitutional  means  the  eman- 
cipation of  that  Sia'e  from  slavery,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay 
suggests  that  it  be  held  on  the  4th  July,  1S46  “In  the 
mean  time,’’  says  Mr.  Clay,  “we  advise  the  publication 
of  a paper  in  Louisville,  to  be  owned  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  non  slaveholding  and  laboring  men.’' 

Runaway  Slaves.  Nine  fugitive  slaves  passed  thro’ 
Oswego  to  Canada,  a few  days  ago.  They  were,  it  is 
said,  a portion  of  the  party  who  escaped  from  their  pur- 
suers, in  the  recent  movement  in  Maryland.  This  we 
think  innst  be  incorrect,  as  all  but  one  or  two  of  them 
have  now  been  apprehended. 

James  G.  Birney  has  been  nominated  by  the  anti- 
slavery  parly  of  Michigan,  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. 


Gazette,  is  one  of  the  earliest  names  given  to  a news- 
paper. Like  “Picayune,”  the  title  of  a well  known  New 
Orleans  paper,  it  derives  it  name  from  a small  coin.  A 
gazel/a  was  paid  in  Venice  for  the  purchase  or  perusal  -f 
the  first  paper  tliere  printed,  in  1620. — [JVorcester BSgis. 

Guano.  The  bark  Argirnon,  Captain  Betts,  arrived 
at  this  port  a clay  or  two  since,  with  a cargo  of  220  tons 
African  Guano,  obtained  from  an  Island  in  Saldanha 
Bay,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  — 
We  note  this  arrival  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first 
cargo  of  this  new  but  important  article  of  commerce  and 
agriculture.  The  Island  from  which  it  was  obtained 
had  been  visited  by  many  vessels,  and  at  the  time  the 
A sailed  the  Guano  had  been  all  taken  away,  and  sev- 
eral ships  had  to  leave  without  completing  their  cargoes. 
The  color  is  said  to  be  a shade  darker  than  the  Peruvi- 
an, and  the  odor  less  offensive,  but  its  fertilizing  proper- 
ties are  much  superior. — [ Philad . Inquirer. 


Tobacco.  The  Baltimore  inspections  week  before  last 
comprise  1033  hhds  Maryland;  1157  Ohio;  27  Kentucky; 
2 Virginia — total  22 19  hhds.  In  prices  no  change — good 
quality  is  quite  in  demand — common  is  dull  and  heavy. 
Last  week  there  were  inspected  594  Maryland,  961  Ohio, 
10  Kentucky,  5 Virginia — total  1570. 

The  weather  is  favorable  for  the  crop. 

The  Missouri  Crop,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  of  the  12th  ult : — “We  are  sorry  to  hear  dis- 
mal accounts  of  the  coming  tobacco  crop  in  this  Slate. — 
In  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  counties  on  the  Missouri, 
there  has  been  a very  general  failure  of  the  plants,  in 
consequence  of  the  cold  and  unfavorable  weather,  and 
those  who  persist  in  attempting  to  raise  them  must  rely 
on  the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  weather  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  In  Franklin  county,  rioted  for  the 
production  of  its  finest  tobacco,  the  planters  are  substi- 
tuting corn,  and  elsewhere  others  are  putting  in  hemp. 
Unless  a very  great  change  takes  place  in  the  prospect 
there  will  be  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  tobacco 
cron.” 

Tobacco  received  at  New  Orleans  since  the  1st  Sep- 
tember last,  65,747  hhds.  Exported  same  time  52,460 — 
stock  on  hand  17,867. 


POSTSCKICT.  We  stop  the  press  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Cambria  steamer  at  Boston,  in  the  shortest 
passage  on  record— 9 days  to  Halifax  and  11  days9hours 
to  Boston — bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  July. — 
Cotton  had  advanced  jd.  and  was  in  demand.  American 
provisions  heavy,  except  cheese  which  was  in  request. 
American  stocks  looking  up.  Iron  market  dull— bar 
iron  down  to  £10  nominal— stock  accumulating,  and 
ihe  trade  declining.  Money  abundant  and  British  stocks 
healthy — crops  uncertain,  owing  to  the  doubtful  wea- 
ther. 

Parliament  closing  its  session.  The  Queen  preparing 
for  the  continental  tour.  French  chambers  closing 
their  session.  The  pope  had  acquiesced  in  demand  of 
the  French,  and  recalled  the  Jesuites^  from  France  to 
prevenc  their  being  expelled  thence.  They  are  ordered 
to  sell  off  and  quit  the  kingdom.  Spain,  as  usual.  The 
Monsonites  of  Syria  have  lost  2, 000  of  their  people  — 
the  Druses  1,009,  and  are  yet  suffering.  A horrible  tra- 
gedy took  place  at  Dakara,  in  Algiers,  on. the  18th  June, 
600  Arabs  were  burnt  to  death  by  the  French  authori- 
ties, 150  still  breathing,  were  taken  from  the  flames — 
most  of  whom  died  afterwards. 
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Treaty  between  England  and  Naples.  A new 
commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded  and  ratified 
between  England  and  Naples,  it  abolishes  the 
treaty  of  1816,  and  the  present  treaty  is  to  continue 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  and  until  the  expiration  of 
12  months  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Real  property  in  Great  Britain.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  official  return,  showing  the  total  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  each  county  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  also  in  Scotland,  assessed  to  the 


property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  1842,  ending 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1843 — 

England. 

£ s.  d. 

Bedford, 

517,474 

2 

1 

Berks, 

907,475 

2 

8 3-4 

Bucks, 

827,890 

1 

9 

Cambridge, 

1,102,415 

8 

10 

Chester, 

1,889,937 

7 

3 

Cornwall 

1,353,261 

8 

4 3-4 

Cumberland, 

910,333 

19 

1 

Derby, 

1,379,025 

6 

1 1-2 

Devon, 

2,589,376 

11 

11 

Dorset, 

917,077 

2 

9 

Durham, 

1,668,985 

19 

1 

Essex, 

1,935,610 

3 

9 

Gloucester, 

2,074,514 

10 

9 1-2 

Hereford, 

805,319 

0 

3 

Herts, 

849,793 

15 

1 

Hunts, 

401,683 

15 

3 

Kent, 

2,907,605 

14 

5 1-4 

Lancaster, 

7,756,228 

9 

6 1-4 

Leicester, 

1,376,384 

0 

6 

Lincoln, 

Monmouth, 

2,868,338 

19 

5 

591,161 

10 

1 

Norfolk, 

2327,370 

11 

11 

Northampton, 

1,252,1110 

2 

0 3-4 

Northumberland, 

1,542,433 

13 

7 

Notts, 

1,142,367 

7 

0 

Oxford, 

1,025,420 

10 

3 

Rutland, 

156,987 

14 

8 

Salop, 

1,475,339 

3 

3 

Somerset 

2,991,745 

0 

2 3 4 

Southampton 

1,661,447 

0 

5 

Stafford, 

2,441,553 

5 

5 

Suffolk, 

Surrey, 

1,717,325 

1 

0 

2,939,067 

13 

0 

Sussex, 

1,676,999 

5 

0 

Warwick, 

2,364.489 

14 

2 

Westmoreland, 

334,501 

9 

4 

Wilts, 

1,424,558 

6 

1 

Worcester, 

1,333,537 

17 

9 

York, 

7,495,028 

Wales. 

12 

3 1-2 

Anglesea, 

165,324 

7 

8 

Carnarvon, 

251,043 

12 

11 

Denhigh, 

371,349 

5 

1 

Flint, 

274,470 

10 

7 

Merioneth, 

153,667 

2 

4 

Montgomery, 

' 341,086 

7 

6 

Brecon, 

198,472 

1 

3 

Cardigan, 

205,327 

15 

10 

Carmarthen, 

396,954 

17 

7 

Glamorgan 

617,397 

0 

0 

Pembroke, 

361,642 

G 

2 1-2 

Radnor, 

128,986 

6 

11 

London, 

. 1,686,265 

18 

7 

Inns  of  court, 

107,572 

0 

0 

Westminter, 

2,329,145 

1 

4 

Middlesex, 

7,222.867 

18 

6 

England  and  Wales, 

85,802,735 

8 

4 3 4 

Scotland, 

9,481,762 

8 

9 1-4 

Great  Britain, 

95,274,497 

17 

4 

English  penny  postage  system. 

From  a return 

recently  issued  by  order  of  parliament,  it  appears 
that  in  the  month  ending  20th  of  June,  1840,  3,665,- 
193  letters  passed  through  the  London  general  post 
office,  inwards  and  outwards;  in  the  month  ending 
19th  of  June,  1841,  the  number  was  5,342,669;  in 
that  ending  18th  of  June,  1842,  it  amounted  to 
5.334,956;  in  that  ending  18th  of  June,  1843,  to 
5,907,551;  in  the  month  ending  15th  of  June,  1844, 
to  6,202,389;  and  in  the  month  ending  on  the  17th 
Sig.  23— Vol.  18. 
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ult.,  to  6,906,331.  The  estimated  average  for  four 
weeks,  in  1839,  from  the  London  district  post  was 
1,021,386;  whilst  for  the  month  ending  on  the  17th 
ult.,  it  amounted  to  2,444,176.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  post  office  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
ending  5th  of  January,  1839,  amounted  to  £1,614,- 
253;  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1844,  to 
£523,714,  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January, 
1845,  to  £610,724.  It  is  hence  manifest,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  post  office  department  is  gradually 
recovering  from  the  discouragement  given  to  it  (for 
a time)  by  the  reduction  of  the  charge  to  a penny 
per  letter.  The  lowest  net  revenue  received  since 
the  adoption  of  the  “penny”  system  was  that  re- 
ceived in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1841  (the 
first  after  the  alteration,)  when  it  was  as  low  as 
£410,028. 

Discriminating  sugar  duties.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  15th,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  moved  a 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  sugars  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  founded  on  the  correspondence 
which  has  recently  passed  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  Spanish  minister  in  this  country. 
A debate  of  considerable  length  followed.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  28  to  14.  In  the  house  of 
commons  the  same  subject,  on  the  same  evening, 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Palmerston.  A long  de- 
bate ensued,  in  which  the  principal  opposition  spea- 
kers were  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
F.  Baring.  The  ministerial  case  was  left  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  division  showed 
87  for  the  motion,  against  it,  175;  majority,  88. 

Parliamentary.  The  following  curious  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  English  house  of  lords  on  the 
11th  of  July: 

Lord  Brougham  proposed  a resolution, as  a standing 
order,  to  compel  the  promoters  of  all  railway  bills 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who  should  oppose 
them,  and  made  nine  speeches  in  its  support.  The 
earl  of  Devon  ventured  to  remark  on  the  irregular- 
ity of  speaking  so  often,  upon  which  Lord  Brough- 
am, with  much  warmth,  declared  that  he  would 
speak  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  upon  any  question 
he  chose,  without  reference  to  whether  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  noble  lord  to  listen  to  his  observa- 
tions or  not.  The  noble  lord  was  perfectly  at  li- 
berty to  pay  attention  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  although 
there  had  been  a time,  when  the  noble  lord  was  sit- 
ting at  that  table,  when  he  was  compelled  to  hear 
him.  . 

Everybody  knows  that  Lord  Devon  was  a clerk 
in  the  house  of  lords,  before  he  proved  his  right  to 
the  title  which  he  now  enjoys.  He  has,  doubtless, 
the  good  sense  to  be  in  no  degree  ashamed  of  the 
circumstance. 

The  American  dinner.  A party  of  American 
gentlemen  met  at  Mr.  Spillman’s,  the  Lyceum  Ta- 
vern, on  the  4th  of  July,  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence.  The  meeting  was 
strictly  confined  to  native  Americans.  Mr.  EJAin 
Forrest,  the  eminent  tragedian,  was  in  the  chair; 
Mr.  Doughty,  the  American  artist,  facing  him.  Mr. 
Forrest  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  glories  of  his 
own  land,  and,  we  understand,  with  equal  fervor 
and  liberality  of  that  in  which  he  now  dwells,  and 
which  is  the  birth  place  of  Mrs.  Forrest.  Mr.  Pea- 
body, late  editor  of  the  Boston  Belletin,  followed  in 
a speech  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  power.  The 
memory  of  Washington  (an  interesting  letter  by 
that  great  man  was  handed  round,)  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, &c.,  were  drunk  most  enthusiastically.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  Mr. 
Doughty. 

After  the  American  toasts,  the  healths  of  her 
Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

‘•The  American  dinner”  was  a social  dinner,  sug- 
gested only  the  day  previous,  and  carried  out  by 
some  gentlemen  of  liberal  feeling  and  high  stand- 
ing in  their  arts,  who  sought  thus  to  commemorate 
a day  dear  to  every  true-born  native  of  the  largest 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

[London  Sunday  Times,  13th  July. 

FRANCE  AND  ALGIERS. 

Can  this  be  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era? 

Is  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  and  this 
an  affair  of  officers  and  men  under  his  authority? 

Is  Africa  to  be  civilized  and  Christianised  by 
such  process  as  is  here  detailed? 


E DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


Is  humanity  to  endure  wars — carried  on  in  this 
style? 

Horrible  massacre.  The  following  statement 
of  it  is  from  the  “Akhbar,”  a paper  published  at 
Algiers  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities: 

“There  has  just  occurred  in  the  Zahara  one  of 
those  terrible  events  which  deeply  afflict  those  who 
witness  them,  even  when  convinced  of  their  fright- 
ful necessity,  and  when  they  are  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  everything  possible  was  done  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  known  that  the  corps  command- 
ed by  Colonels  Pelissier,  St.  Arnaud,  and  De 
L'Admirault,  have  been  carrying  on  combined  ope- 
rations in  the  west.  Colonel'  Pelissier  was  busy  in 
pursuing  the  Ouled  Riahs,  who  have  never  yet  sub- 
mitted, as  they  live  in  immense  caverns  where  it 
would  be  madness  for  the  troops  to  enter.  On  the 
18th  June,  finding  themselves  closely  pursued,  the 
Ouled  Riahs  flew  to  their  usual  place  of  refuge. 
After  having  surrounded  the  caverns,  some  faggots 
were  lighted  and  thrown  by  the  French  troops  be- 
fore the  entrance.  After  this  demonstration,  which 
was  made  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  the  French 
had  the  power,  if  they  pleased,  of  suffocating  them 
in  their  hiding-place,  the  colonel  threw  in  letters 
offering  to  them  life  and  liberty  if  they  would  sur- 
render their  arms  and  their  horses.  At  first  they 
refused,  but  subsequently  they  replied  that  they 
would  consent  if  the  French  troops  would  with- 
draw. This  condition  was  considered  inadmissible, 
and  more  burning  fagots  were  thrown.  A great  tu- 
mult now  arose,  and  it  was  known  afterwards  that 
it  arose  from  a discussion  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a surrender  of  not.  The  party  opposed  to  a sur- 
render carried  their  point,  and  a few  of  the  minori- 
ty made  their  escape.  Colonel  Pelissier  wishing  to 
spare  the  lives  of  those  who  remained  in  the  ca- 
vern, sent  some  Arabs  to  them  to  exhort  them  to 
surrender.  They  refused,  and  some  women,  who 
did  not'partake  of  the  savage  fanaticism  of  the  ma- 
jority, attempted  to  fly,  but  their  husbands  and  re- 
latives fired  upon  them,  to  prevent  their  escape 
from  the  martyrdom  which  they  had  themselves  re- 
solved to  suffer.  Colonel  Pelissier  then  suspended 
the  throwing  of  the  burning  fagots,  and  sent  a 
French  officer  to  hold  a parley  with  the  Ouled 
Riahs,  but  his  messenger  was  received  with  a dis- 
charge of  fire-arms,  and  could  not  perform  his  mis- 
sion. This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  night  of 
the  19th,  when,  losing  all  patience,  and  no  longer 
having  a hope  of  otherwise  subduing  these  fanatics, 
who  formed  a perpetual  nucleus  of  revolt  in  the 
contry,  the  fire  was  renewed  and  rendered  intense. 
During  this  time  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  wretches, 
who  were  being  suffocated,  were  dreadful,  and  then 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  fagots. 
This  silence  spoke  volumes.  The  troops  entered 
and  found  500  dead  bodies.  About  150,  who  still 
breathed,  were  brought  into  the  fresh  air,  but  a por- 
tion of  them  died  afterwards.” 

A letter  from  Algiers  of  the  8th,  gives  a report, 
setting  forth  that  General  Cavaignac  had  recently 
made  a bold  coup  de  main  at  a place  about  40  leagues 
south  of  Tlemcen,  and  had  carried  off  a number  of 
people,  who  were  still  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Abd- 
el-Kader.  The  report  of  the  retrogade  movement 
of  the  Ex-Emir  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  from 
the  west.  His  retreat  is  attributed  to  the  unfavora- 
ble disposition  of  the  tribes  of  the  south  towards 
him. 

In  the  position  which  has  now  been  assumed  by 
the  French  in  Northern  Africa,  habitual  warfare 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  occasional 
disputes  with  their  neighbors  in  Tunis  and  Morocco, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  conditions  of  a 
sovereignty  which  had  no  origin,  and  has  no  defence, 
but  the  sword.  The  rigor  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  troops  across  the  rugged 
and  roadless  country,  alone  interrupt  the  incessant 
series  of  these  military  operations;  and  the  return  of 
summer,  which  enables  the  inhabitants  to  pasture 
their  herds,  and  to  prepare  their  precarious  crops, 
regularly  invites  the  French  forces  to  leave  their 
quarters  in  order  to  slaughter  the  cattle  and  to  set 
fire  to  the  harvests.  In  a recent  account  of  one  of 
these  expeditions,  which  had  penetrated  into  some  of 
the  more  fertile  Oueds  of  the  Atlas,  the  French  of- 
ficer in  command  relates  that  he  gave  orders  to  his 
soldiers  to  cut  down  the  olive  trees  and  the  fig  trees 
of  the  district — the  only  wealth  of  the  native  popu- 
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lation;  and  he  adds  that,  so  barbarous  are  the  natives 
of  these  regions,  that  nothing  but  measures  of  ex- 
termination can  extort  from  them  a reluctant  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  France.  It  is  this  spirit 
■which  keeps  alive  a war  carried  on  by  the  natives  at 
such  desperate  odds  against  an  army  of  eighty-six 
thousand  men,  now  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
straDge  and  fearful  warfare  of  the  country,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  who  have  fought  in  Africa  as 
many  years  as  the  generals  of  Napoleon  employed 
in  gatherng  all  the  laurels  of  their  renown.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  which  was  supposed  before 
the  French  conquest  not  to  exceed  two  millions,  is 
now  believed,  upon  much  better  authority,  to  amount 
to  twice  that  number.  The  natural  resources  ap- 
pear to  be  little  impaired  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  for  they  possess  the  art  of  harassing  the  enemy 
and  surrounding  his  positions  with  constant  danger 
and  uncertainty,  even  when  they  are  most  destitute 
of  the  military  supplies  which  are  indispensable  to 
Tegular  armies.  Such  a contest  is  deadly  and  inter- 
minable. No  prisoners  are  made,  except  by  rare 
exception  and  as  hostages,  on  either  side.  No  quar- 
ter is  asked  or  given:  and  this  sanguinary  conflict  is 
raging,  not  in  the  heat  of  a battle  or  the  combina- 
tions of  a campaign,  but  as  a permanent  system  of 
military  policy  to  which  no  term  can  be  assigned. — 
The  French  themselves  show  symptoms  of  recoiling 
(at  least  in  Paris)  from  the  barbarity  of  such  enor- 
mities. Operations  had  been  prepared  upon  a great 
scale  for  carrying  the  war  into  a tract  of  mountain- 
ous country  of  considerable  extent,  inhabited  by  the 
bravest  of  the  Kabyles  or  mountain  tribes,  which 
have  never  been  subdued  or  even  attacked  by  a 
French  army;  and  our  accounts  from  Algiers  state 
that  officers  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  had  obtain- 
ed permission  to  witness  the  campaign.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  of  these  Kabyles  is  that  their  inde- 
pendence excites  the  envy  of  the  subjugated  tribes, 
and  that  they  afford  an  occasional  retreat  to  the  en- 
emies of  the  French.  These  reasons,  however, 
were  held  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
their  mountains.  But  the  committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  appointed  to  examine  the  Algerian 
estimates  for  this  year  reported  as  its  opinion  that 
the  proposed  expedition  into  Kabylia  was  inoppor- 
tune, imprudent,  and  impolitic;  and  certain  it  is  that 
the  concentration  of  the  troops  destined  to  act  with 
the  central  corps  against  this  mountainous  region  has 
weakened  the  French  positions  at  the  extremities  of 
their  territory;  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  M.  Gus- 
tave de  Beaumont  that  all  the  western  country  be- 
tween Tenez  and  Mostaganem  is  actually  in  insur- 
rection. In  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  Abd-el-Kader 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  temporary  repose 
■within  the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  the  state  of  the  populations  of 
Northern  Africa  is  less  pacific  and  subdued  than  it 
was  in  1843  and  during  the  summer  of  last  year. — 
The  members  of  the  French  opposition,  who  have 
the  best  information  from  Africa,  and  some  local 
knowledge  of  the  country,  describe  the  situation  of 
Algeriaas  one  to  be  dreaded  and  deplored — ebranlee — 
disturbed,  if  not  actually  shaken.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it 
doubtless  implies  no  more  than  a.  renewal  of  a war 
which  has  only  been  suspended  from  accident,  not 
from  any  pacific  intentions  of  cither  party,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Algeria  there  is  no  reason,  as  we  have 
observed,  for  supposing  that  such  a war  will  ever 
arrive  at  its  termination  until  the  forces  and  the  in- 
terests of  France  are  withdrawn  to  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  French  go- 
Ternment  of  Africa  are  no  longer  confined  to  their 
internal  enemies,  against  whom  they  may  act  with- 
out any  restraint  of  policy  or  humanity;  they  have 
also  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco — a fo- 
reign sovereign  against  whom  even  the  most  signal 
■victories  may  not  always  prove  conclusive  arguments. 
It  was  remarked  with  some  surprise,  last  year,  that 
French  Africa  was  never  more  tranquil  than  during 
the  short  campaign  which  drew  the  marshal,  his  best 
officers,  and  a large  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier  of 
Morocco.  That  tranquility  indicated  a total  want 
of  concert  between  the  Arab  chiefs  and  the  Moorish 
generals,  for  a movement  by  Abd-el-Kader  on  the 
south,  whilst  the  mam  body  of  the  French  army  was 
engaged' on  the  northwest',  was  a natural  and  might 
have  proved  an  embarrassing  diversion.  Peace, 
however,  was  restored  with  Morocco  upon  condi- 
tions in  all  respects  creditable  to  the  moderation  of 
France;  and  we  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  trust 
that  no  sinister  counsels  or  inaccurate  information, 
or  the  turbulent  ascendency  of  the  chiefs  at  his  own 
court,  will  induce  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  place 
himself  a second  time  at  the  mercy  of  so  formidable 
an  enemy.  [Cor.  JV at.  Intelligencer. 

TEXAS. 

The  “Trustees  of  the  Texan  Emigration  and  Land 
Company”  advertise  for  settlers  on  their  (ract,  and 


offer  to  give  each  family  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  each  single  man  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  on  the  payment  of  sixteen  dollars  for  surveys, 
&c.  on  the  former,  and  eight  dollars  on  the  latter. — 
They  say: 

“Our  grant  lies  between  the  32d  and  34th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  in  the  counties  of  Fannin,  Nacog- 
doches, Milam,  and  Robertson,  between  the  Brassos 
and  Red  rivers,  comprising  the  celebrated  Cross 
Timbers  and  the  Upper  Trinity  river  and  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  running  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  on  Red  river,  thence  south  one  hundred  miles, 
thence  east  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles,  thence 
north  one  hundred  miles  to  the  beginning,  on  Red 
river.  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  and  in- 
telligence, who  have  visited  our  grant,  are  willing  to 
testify  to  the  declarntions  we  make,  that  our  territo- 
ry contains,  for  its  dimensions,  perhaps  the  largest 
body  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  lands  of  any 
portion  of  North  America,  and  that  no  country  is 
more  abundantly  watered,  being  thickly  interspersed 
with  rivers,  creeks,  rivulets,  and  fine  springs  of  the 
purest  and  most  wholesome  water.  The  extensive 
river  bottoms  and  magnificent  prairies  are  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  lands  on  this  continent  for  richness,  loca- 
tion, and  fertility  of  soil,  with  a capacity  to  produce 
abundantly  all  the  staple  articles  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  as  little  labor  to  the  cultivator.  The 
lands  have  a gentle  undulating  surface,  and  are  so 
well  proportioned  with  woodland  and  prairie  that 
nearly  every  settler  may  have  woodland  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  fuel,  fencing,  and  agriculture, 
and  enough  rich  prairie  to  relieve  him  of  the  tedious, 
expensive,  and  laborious  work  of  clearing  a planta- 
tion, requiring  only  to  be  fenced  in  to  be  ready  for 
the  ploughshare  and  spade.  Our  agent,  Mr.  Hens- 
ley, who  was  raised  in  the  richest  part  of  Kentucky, 
says  of  the  country:  ‘This  is  the  most  magnificent 
country  my  eyes  ever  beheld,  for  richness  of  soil, 
water,  climate,  and  all  other  advantages.’  Mr.  Ma- 
thewson,  also,  who  is  an  educated  Scotch  gentleman 
of  high  standing  and  intelligence,  whom  we  sent 
there  as  surveyor,  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hensley,  and  in  a letter  of  June  5,  1845,  in  speaking 
of  the  unsurpassed  beauties  of  the  prairies,  uses  the 
following  language:  ‘The  prairies,  those  gardens  of 
the  world,  for  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no 
name,  beautifully  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber, 
and  still  more  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers  of 
every  color  and  every  shade  of  color,  surpassing  the 
skill  of  the  painter  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
would  make  a person  almost  believe,  were  it  not  for 
the  absence  of  the  Houris,  that  he  was  transplanted 
into  Mahomed’s  paradise.’ 

“This  part  of  Texas  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
snceessful  growth  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  there  are 
no  frosts  to  destroy  the  crops.  Indian  corn,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  bfean-, 
melons,  figs,  garden  vegetables,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
this  country,  together  with  many  grown  in  the  tro- 
pics, are  produced  in  luxuriant  abundance;  and  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  world  for  tine  wneat 
and  every  variety  grass,  abounding  also  in  an  ample 
range  of  wild  nutricious  pasturage,  which  affords  the 
greatest  facility  for  rearing  cattle  at  the  very  cheap- 
est rates.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  thrive 
here  with  the  usual  care  and  attention. 

“The  timber  is  composed  principally  of  red,  white, 
post,  and  Spanish  oak,  cotton-wood,  elm,  ash,  and 
black  walnut.  The  country  abounds  in  wild  game, 
such  as  buffalo,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  hens, 
quails,  and  grey  squirrels,  and  the  forest  with  wild 
honey. 

“The  Trinity  river  empties  into  Galveston  bay, 
and  Red  river  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  each  na- 
vigable to  our  grant  about  seven  months  in  the  year, 
which  will  afford  a cheap  conveyance  of  the  surplus 
productions  to  the  best  markets  of  this  country. — 
Fish  of  every  variety,  especially  the  spotted  trout, 
are  abundant  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks.  There  are  salt  springs,  coal  and  iron  mines, 
mill  sites,  and  locations  for  manufacturing  sufficient 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  country. 

“The  climate,  for  health  and  pleasure,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  may 
be  termed  the  Italy  of  America — the  thermometer 
ranging  from  45  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the 
whole  year,  the  winters  being  mi’ld  and  spring-like, 
and  the  hot  summer  months  constantly  relieved  by 
the  cool,  refreshing,  and  invigorating  breeze  which 
ever  plays  over  the  country. 

“After  the  1st  July,  1846,  the  company  contem- 
plate altering  the  terms  to  settlers.  Fersons,  there- 
fore, intending  to  emigrate  to  our  colony  would  do 
best  to  go  there  before  that  time,”  &c. 

Here  is  one  little  patch  of  the  wild  lands  of  Tex- 
as, one  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  long  by  a uni- 
form breadth  of  one  hundred — containing  16,400 
square  miles  of  ferlile  land — nearly  equal  to  the  area 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  united,  and  repre- 


sented to  contain  more  rich  arable  land  than  all  New 
England — which  is  to  be  given  away  for  a year  to 
come,  after  which  it  is  expected  to  be  so  well  settled 
that  the  claimants  can  realize  colossal  fortunes  from 
the  sale  of  the  residue.  This  is  but  one  grant,  mind 
you:  Texas  is  covered  with  such.  What  folly  or 
knavery,  then,  to  pretend  that  our  government  must 
assume  the  public  debt  and  take  the  public  lands  of 
Texas,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wild  lands — for 
this  is  in  substance  the  pretext.  Wtio  does  not  see 
that  the  government  can  never  sell  any  for  $1.25  an 
acre  while  the  speculators  want  to  sell  any? 

[A".  Y.  Tribune. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 

James  H.  McBride,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  vice  Joel  H.  Haden,  removed. 

Nicholas  R Smith,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  vice  Geo.  R.  Smith,  removed. 

Peter  Dixey,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Marble- 
head, Mass,  vice  James  Gregory,  removed. 

Joseph  T.  Pease,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Ed- 
gartown,  Mass,  vice  Leavitt  Thaxter,  removed. 

Stephen  S.  Levy,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  In  place  of  Jocob  Robbins,  removed. 

Stephen  R.  Mallory,  at  Key  West,  Florida,  vice 
Adam  Gordon,  removed. 

Wm.  E.  Russel,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  in  the  place  of  John  W.  Vance,  whose 
commission  will  expire  on  the  24th  of  August,  1845. 

George  P.  Manouvner,  of  Louisiana,  consul  for 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  in  the  place  of  G.  T.  Snow, 
recalled. 

Stewart  Steel,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for  Dun- 
dee, in  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  Edward  Baxter,  re- 
called. 

Joel  Turrill,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  place  of  Alexader  G.  Able,  re- 
called. 

Samuel  Haight,  of  Louisiana,  consul  for  the  Azo- 
res or  Western  Islands,  in  the  place  of  Charles  W. 
Dabney. 

Alexander  J.  Bergen,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the 
Island  of  Bermuda,  in  the  place  of  William  Tudor 
Tucker,  recalled. 

Abel  C.  Pepper,  as  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Indiana,  in  the  place  of  Robert 
Hanna,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

William  J.  Grayson,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  reappointed;  to  take  effect  on  the 
6th  day  of  August,  1845,  when  his  present  commis- 
sion will  expire. 

Arthur  R.  Crozier,  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  in  the  place  of 
Richard  M.  Woods,  deceased. 

Thomas  Watson,  register  of  the  land  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  vice  Wm.  S.  Allen,  removed. 

John  A.  Langlois,  receiver  of  public  moneys,  &c. 
at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  vice  Richard  B.  Servant,  re- 
moved. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr  Ogilby.  We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Hayden  & Gregg,  King 
street,  a massive  service  of  plate,  consisting  of  two 
silver  wrought  pitchers  and  waiters,  four  goodly 
sized  goblets,  and  two  heavy  vegetable  dishes,  all  of 
which  has  been  presented  as  a testimonial  of  respect 
in  the  language  ol  the  inscription — “To  Wm.  Ogilby, 
esq.  II.  B.  M.  C.  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
1845.”  The  plate  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Kirk,  of  Baltimore,  who  have  exhibited  in  this,  as 
he  does  in  every  specimen  of  his  workmanship,  a 
chasteness  of  design,  execution  and  finish,  as  to  ren- 
der him  a workman  of  more  than  ordinary  stamp. 
The  pitchers  contain  on  either  side  a landscape  view 
in  highly  finished  raised  work  terminating  in  a Ba- 
ronial Castle,  nearly  embowered  in  oaky  foliage, 
near  which  is  a glassy  lake,  and  on  its  margin  are 
pictured  in  life-like  manner  several  human  figures. 
The  ornament  which  surmounts  the  vegetable  dishes 
is  the  exuberant  pomegranate,  and  the  artist  ha9  so 
fully  disclosed  the  rich  seed  bursting  through  the 
rind  as  to  tickle  the  palate  of  all  lovers  of  this  delight- 
ful fruit.  The  dishes  and  waiters  rest  on  beauti- 
fully formed  conches,  which,  with  the  goblets,  are 
additionally  ornamented  with  various  engraved  de- 
signs. 

We  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  mag- 
nificent silver  service,  or  the  lofty  spirit  which 
prompted  its  presentation.  Mr.  Ogilby  has  resided 
among  us  for  many  years  as  British  consul,  and 
during  his  whole  career  his  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, urbane  manners  and  efficient  services  have 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  community. 
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It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  him  to  know  that 
his  character  and  services  have  been  justly  appre- 
ciated by  our  citizens,  who  have  united  in  presenting 
to  him  a testimonial  of  their  respect  and  regard, 
which  will  be  a proud  and  flattering  memento  to 
him  in  after  years. 

[Charleston  Cornier. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Charge  d' affairs  to  Caraccas.  A com- 
munication over  the  signature  of  X.  Y.  Z.  in  the 
Baltimore  American,  says — ‘-We  learn  from  a gen- 
tleman recently  from  Venezuela,  that  Mr.  Ellis,  our 
present  charge  d’affairs  at  Caraccas,  and  who,  it 
seems,  has  nsl  only  faithfully  discharged  his  duties, 
but  has  acquired  a high  standing  and  much  influence 
with  the  government  of  Venezuela,  had  received 
some  two  hundred  letters  from  his  democratic  friends 
in  the  United  States,  assuring  him  that  his  removal 
by  colonel  Polok  was  condemned  by  the  liberal  de- 
mocracy, as  it  was  well  known  he  had  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  union  of  the  Polk  and  Tyler  parties. 
Rumor  says  that  upon  Mr.  Ellis’  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  is  to  take  charge  of  a “States  Rights”  de- 
mocratic paper,  to  be  started  here,  but,  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  can  sustain  the  present 
administration  is,  we  should  think,  quite  doubtful, 
as  he  was  among  the  first  of  Mr.  Tylor’s  friends  who 
were  discarded  by  Mr.  Polk.  Having  been  one  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  confidential  correspondents  and  the  edi- 
tor of  his  leading  paper  in  the  west,  we  lake  it  for 
granted  he  knows  something  about  the  mode,  manner 
and  conditions  on  Which  the  “union”  referred  to, 
was  brought  about,  and  we  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  some  developments  on  this  subject.  However, 
this  is  with  us,  entirely  conjectural. 

American  minister  to  London.  N.  P.  Willis,  now 
in  London,  writes  to  the  New  York  Mirror, — “It  is 
more  a matter  of  rejoicing  to  Americans  abroad, 
than  congress  supposes,  when  foreign  ministers  are 
the  kind  of  men,  in  manners  and  mental  culture,  to 
do  credit  to  the  eouutry.  Mr.  McLane’s  appoint- 
ment as  minister  to  England,  is  a worthy  succession 
to  that  of  Mr.  Everett — two  more  admirable  repre- 
sentatives little  likely  to  appear  at  the  English  court 
for  any  nation.  I was  dining  a day  or  two  since 
with  a former  member  of  the  queen’s  cabinet,  and, 
in  the  London  papers  of  that  morning  Mr.  McLean’s 
appointment  had  been  announced.  Our  host  spoke 
of  Mr.  McLane,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Everett,  with 
a whole-hearted  tribute  to  their  qualities  as  men  and 
diplomatists,  that  would  have  gratified  the  friends  of 
these  gentlemen  not  a little;  and  indeed,  wherever  I 
go,  Mr.  Everett  is  lauded  without  measure.  He  has 
been  in  London  in  a trying  time  for  a representative. 
Our  national  credit — lumped  without  distinction  of 
states  in  one  sweeping  dishonor — has  been  like  a 
visible  cloud  about  him  wherever  he  has  appeared, 
and  he  has  been  waited  on,  of  course,  by  committees 
on  questions  he  could  not  answer  without  pain  and 
mortification;  aud,  through  all  this,  he  has  steadily 
risen  in  the  respect  of  those  around  him,  and  now 
stands  personally  higher,  (so  I was  assured  by  one 
who  spoke  with  authority),  than  any  diplomatic  re- 
presentative now  at  the  English  court.  At  another 
party  I heard  a very  fine  description  given  of  the 
effect  of  his  singular  eloquence  upon  one  of  these 
committees.  They  had  felt  in  delivering  what  they 
had  to  say,  that  they  had  placed  him  as  the  respon- 
dent, in  a position  of  overwhelming  embarrassment. 
His  reply  was  waited  for  with  a sympathy  for  him 
as  a man.  From  every  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  he  “drew  tears,”  (so  the  describer  slated), 
and  they  left  his  house  endhanted  with  the  man,  if 
not  more  content  with  what  he  had  to  offer  on  the 
part  of  his  country.  Surely  the  difference  between 
such  a representative  and  others  who  are  capable 
of  being  sent  abroad,  is  worth  the  country’s  looking 
at  and  influencing.” 

The  death  of  gen.  Jaekson  was  officially  notified  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  and 
commanders  of  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  requested  to  hoist  their  flags 
at  half-mast,  on  the  day  after  receiving  the  notice. 

Baron  Defeaudis,  the  new  minister  from  France, 
arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  30th  May,  in  the 
French  steam  frigate  Fulton. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  the  recalled  British  minister,  had 
his  audience  of  leave  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the 
8th  Mr.  Ouseley,  the  new  minister,  presented  his 
credentials. 

Mr.  Bryan,  U.  S.  charge  to  Peru,  presented  his 
credentials  May  1st,  and  entered  upon  his  duties. — 
Mr.  B.  had  suffered  somewhat  in  his  health  from  his 
long  detention  at  Panama,  but  was  rapidly  regaining. 

The  hon.  J.  C.  Pickett,  late  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States  at  Lima,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  30th  ult.  in  the  bark  Rapid,  from  Havana. 


The  debt  of  Texas.  Direct  information  with  re- 
gard to  this  rather  interesting  matter  is  obtained 
with  difficulty,  so  we  are  glad  to  pick  up  any  ‘inci- 
dental’ tidings  of  it.  We  find  the  following  in  a 
pro-Texas  letter  from  New  Orleans  to  the  New 
York  Herald: 

“I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  that  your  New  Orleans 
correspondent  of  the  16th  June,  has  committed  some 
errors  in  his  communication,  which  as  likely  to  mis- 
lead the  community  with  regard  to  Texas  money 
and  bonds.  It  is  true,  Texas  lands  are  in  demand, 
particularly  those  held  by  Mexican  titles;  but  Texas 
treasury  notes  and  bonds  have  not  advanced,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  doing  in  them  at  any  price — they  are 
quoted  thus  in  N.  Orleans:  Red  Back,  13a  1 4 els.  on 
the  dollar;  Interest  Notes,  15alG:  Bonds  8 per  cent. 

19a20;  Bonds,  10  per  ct.  20a21.  The  Red  Backs  are 
notes  first  issued  by  the  government,  and  they  bear 
no  interest;  they  began  to  depreciate,  and  notes  bear- 
ing interest  of  ten  per  cent,  were  next  issued  to  pre- 
vent depreciation,  and  a law  was  enacted  allowing 
holders  of  the  first  issue  to  fund  their  notes  and  take 
bonds  drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest.  The  next 
year  the  law  was  changed,  and  only  eight  per  cent, 
was  allowed.  The  various  issues  of  the  government 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  this  debt  will  be  paid  by  Texas 
immediately  on  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
These  promissory  notes  and  bonds  are  the  last  thing 
that. will  be  paid.  There  are  very  many  individual 
claims  which  will  be  promptly  paid  by  government, 
to  wit:  supplies  for  the  army,  money  advanced,  per- 
sonal services,  &c.  These  stand  as  debts  against  the 
government,  nor  have  they  been  liquidated  by  bills 
or  bonds.  The  government  will  in  all  probability 
never  pay  more  than  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  on  these 
bonds  and  bills,  and  that  too  for  the  reason  that  the 
government  and  people  never  receivd  that  amount 
for  them.  They  are  chiefly  held  by  brokers  and 
speculators  in  New  Orleans,  who  wrung  them  from 
the  oppressed  government  and  its  poor  people  for 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  eight  cent3  per  dollar, 
and  the  government  will  doubtless  pay  what  they 
justly  owe,  and  uo  more.  Is  it  right  or  just  they 
should? 

“The  brokers  have  tried  many  ways  to  secure 
their  Texas  claims  to  the  full  amount  on  the  face  of 
them,  but  they  will  never  succeed.  It  is  now  a con- 
ceded point  that  some  persons  were  bribed  by  cer- 
tain persons  by  an  offer  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  debt  if  they  would  cause  it  to  be  sti- 
pulated in  the  articles  of  annexation  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  the  Texas  debt.  One  treaty  was 
drawn  up  for  this  purpose  but  was  not  ratified.  Per- 
sons then  commenced  negotiations  elsewhere,  and 
thought  they  could  lull  the  people  of  Texas  by  offer- 
ing them  another  boon,  but  it  would  not  do;  the  peo- 
ple discovered  their  schemes. 

“In  Texas  a national  debt  is  truly  and  practically 
a national  blessing,  and  I will  demonstrate  it.  About 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  not  as  yet  received 
from  the  general  land  office  the  titles  to  their  lands. 
The  land  office  expenses  will  amount  to  an  average 
of  about  fifty  dollars  each.  These  old  notes  and 
bonds  are  received  at  par  value — fifty  dollars  of 
them  can  be  bought  with  seven  dollars  par  money — 
so  that  the  person  while  he  is  only  paying  seven  dol- 
lars in  par  money  is  really  paying  fifty  dollars  of  the 
government  debt,  but  if  any  other  nation  was  to  as- 
sume the  debt,  it  would  raise  the  money  to  par  value, 
and  the  citizen  would  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars  in 
par  money,  and  instead  of  the  govornment  getting 
any  benefit  from  the  remaining  forty-three  dollars, 
it  would  go  to  the  brokers  and  bond-holders',  and  the 
government  would  get  no  more  than  if  it  was  ten 
cents  per  dollar.  It  is  not  true  that  each  dollar  is 
good  for  one  acre  of  land — it  is  true  that  you  can 
enter  land  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  but  then  you  must 
pay  for  location,  surveying,  &c.  in  good  money;  it  is 
not  here  as  in  the  United  States;  here  the  govern- 
ment pays  for  no  surveying  or  any  other  expense — 
all  is  paid  by  the  locator.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  comments  on  the  above — 
It  here  appears  that  “the  various  issues  of  the  [Tex- 
as] goveo&ment  may  be  safely  estimated  at  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.”  But  the  eight  and  ten  per  cent, 
interest  for  several  years  is  evidently  not  included  in 
this,  and  there  is  a further  liberal  sum  due  for  “sup- 
plies for  the  army,  money  advanced,  personal  ser- 
vices &c.”  Then  there  is  the-army  and  navy  to  pay 
off,  with  ever  so  much  arrears,  and  these  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  full,  even  though  the  funded  debt  is 
paid  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  There  is  manifestly 
a very  liberal  bill  here  lor  somebody  to  pay.  Shall 
Uncle  Sam  volunteer  to  foot  it,  ‘unsight,  unseen?’ 
We  submit  that  when  the  respectable  gentleman 
does  that  thing  it  will  afford  a very  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  is  getting  in  years  and  hasn’t  as  much 
gumption  as  he  us«d  to  have. 


This  business  of  paying  off  notes  of  hand  at  eight 
or  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  because  the  maker  saw  fit 
to  dispose  of  them  at  that  rate,  is  one  that  we  can’t 
quite  see  the  honesty  of.  The  buyers  took  the  very 
serious  risk  of  the  continued  independence,  the  sol- 
vency and  honesty  of  Texas,  on  account  of  which 
risk  the  seller  agreed  to  submit  to  such  a discount. 
Now  when  pay  day  approaches,  the  debtor  says, 
“Sir  Creditor!  I will  pay  you  just  what  money  I re- 
ceived from  you”  “Why,  friend,”  remonstrates  the 
creditor,  “what  did  you  mean  by  agreeing  to  pay  a 
much  larger  sum  in  case  you  were  ever  able  to  pay 
any  thing?”  “Mean,”  responds  Texas,  “I  meant  to 
get  your  money,  which  1 wanted  right  badly;  but  1 
am  out  of  my  troubles  now,  so  lake  what  I offer  you 
and  clear  out.”  This  may  be  a very  nice  business, 
but  we  do  hope  Uncle  Sam  will  keep  entirely  clear 
of  it.  He  has  some  character  to  lose,  in  spile  of  his 
recent  hankering  after  loose  company. 

Texas — Annexation.  The  passage,  by  the  last 
United  States  congress,  of  the  resolutions  inviting 
Texas  to  become  a member  of  the  Union,  of  course 
compromitted  our  government  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Texas,  in  case  the  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted by  them. 

They  have  accepted  the  proposition;  and  there  is 
an  end,  or  ought  to  be  an  end,  of  all  dispute  about 
annexation  proper — so  far  as  it  is  a question  with  the 
American  people.  As  to  our  disputing  now,  whether 
the  right  means  were  embraced  in  the  said  resolu- 
tions, of  effecting  the  object,  if  effected  at  all — it  is 
all  nonsense.  The  grand  question  was,  “Annexation 
now  or  never”  as  presented  by  one  of  the  political 
parties.  Of  the  other  party  some  were  for  procras- 
tinating— some  were  out  and  out  opposed,  now  and 
forever.  Issue  was  taken  to  the  people,  in  fact,  though 
some  of  each  party  attempted  to  deny  it,  yet  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  result,  the  issue  was  tried  by 
the  vote  on  the  presidential  election.  The  party 
“for  Annexation  now  or  never,”  was  successful,  and 
they  carried  the  influence  of  that  success  into  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress — and  the  annexation  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  virtue  of  that  influence. 

The  great  battle  was  fought, — the  last  citadel, — 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  was  carried.  The 
contest  was  over. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect  violently 
excited,  or  strongly  prejudiced  minds  to  settle  down 
at  once  into  calm,  or  to  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  many  believed  to  be  radically  wrong.  The 
wave  will,  for  a time,  continue  to  lash  the  shore,  af- 
ter the  tempest  has  passed.  Ours  is  a republican  go- 
vernment, and  people  accustomed  to  think,  speak, 
& write,  print,  very  much  whatever  they  please.  How 
far  “error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  whilst  truth  is 
left  free  to  combat  it,”  is  likely  to  be  fairly  put  to 
the  test,  iu  the  experiment  now  making  with  a popu- 
lar government.  One  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  is  based,  is  that  the  majority,  constitu- 
tionally exercising  their  prerogative,  is  to  rule.  The 
minority  must  submit  to  be  ruled.  To  do  so  with  as 
good  a grace  as  they  can,  constitutes  the  virtue  of 
the  trial.  Texas  is  annexed.  Quibbling  about  the  way 
in  which  it  was  done,  is  of  little  avail.  We  are 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a better  way  might  and 
would  have  been  devised,  if  more  deliberation  had 
been  given  to  the  vast  ramifications  of  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  was  surrounded.  But  a ma- 
jority thought  otherwise,  and  took  the  responsibility 
of  instant  action.  No  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
disposed  to  add  one  feather  to  the  weight  of  difficul- 
ties which  really  have  to  be  encountered  in  adjusting 
affairs  under  the  new  alliance,  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  now  extended  Union. 

Whether  Texas,  with  its  president,  cabinet,  con- 
gress, and  revenue  laws,  can  be  noio  a part  of  the 
Union, — whether  it  is  yet  a foreign  government — a state 
of  the  Union, — or  a territory, — and  a thousand  other 
queries,  we  leave  to  hair-splitting  casuists. 

The  framers  of  the  United  States  constitution 
omitted  one  very  material  provision  in  specifying  the 
delegated  powers  given  by  the  instrument.  We 
mean  that  of  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  an  unfortunate  omission.  According  to 
states’  right  doctrines,  that  power  in  this  country  re- 
sides in  none  of  our  governments.  Necessity  soon 
demonstrated  that  such  a power  was  indispensable. 
The  very  apostle  of  the  states’  right  sect,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  himself,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  omis- 
sion, and  to  bow  to  the  necessity  of  violating  all  his 
states’  right  opinions,  on  this  very  point.  Louisiana, 
as  it  then  was, — all  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  the 
consideration.  If  a provision  for  admitting  that  re- 
gion into  the  Union  was  not  in  the  constitution,  it 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  there.  The  case  was 
deemed  too  emergent  to  admit  of  sufficient  delay  to 
have  such  a provision  incorporated,  or  it  certainly 
would  then  have  been  so  introduced. 
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The  precedent  was  conclusive.  Whether  there 
may  be  such  a thing  as  “common  constitution,”  as 
contradistinguished  from  “common  law,”  we  know 
not.  Common  law  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of 
common  reason,  and  constitutions  are  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  law.  Whether  this  precedent  may  be  plead 
as  establishing  the  “common  constitution”  upon  this 
point,  is  for  the  learned  in  the  law  to  determine. — 
All  we  maintain  is,  that  a case  somewhat  analagous, 
as  to  apparent  necessity  under  the  impulse  of  popu- 
lar will  and  widely  extended  ‘interests,  was  again 
presented  in  the  case  of  Texas, — and  was  found  to  be 
irresistible.  The  most  that  could  be  desired  by  the 
sincere  and  conscientious  adherents  to  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  was,  that  its  spirit  and  the  scope  of  the 
instrument  should  be  as  closely  regarded  and  adher- 
ed to,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted.  Upon 
these  points  many  of  them  honestly  objected  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  majority. 

Annexation  was  opposed  from  various  motives,  by 
its  opponents,  a3  well  as  advocated  by  as  various 
motives.  But  once  consummated  as  far  as  the  action 
of  the  late  congress  went,  the  nation  was  compromit- 
ted  beyond  retrieve,  and  it  is  folly  unnecessarily  to 
embarrass  its  progress. 

As  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
thus  decided  upon,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  executive  to  employ  the  forces  of  both  army  and 
navy,  so  as  most  effectually  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  country,  wherever  they  deem 
them  to  be  in  danger, — carefully  abstaining,  how- 
ever from  trenching  upon  the  right,  which  by  the 
constitution,  is  reserved  for  the  authority  of  congress 
Slone,  to  either  “declare”  or  make  war. 

Treasury  of  the  U.  States.  Public  depositee. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  reports  the  public 
moneys  in  the  various  government  depositories,  sub- 
ject to  draft  on  the  28th  ult.  amounting  to  $7,007,- 
810  92. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury  writes  July  28th.  “I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Corcoran  & Riggs  of  this  city,  to  induce  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  place  with  them  a much 
larger  amount  of  deposiles  than  they  now  hold. — 
They  have  now  in  their  possession,  I understand, 
about  $500,000,  it  having  been  reduced  from  a mil- 
lion and  a quarter  of  dollars  to  a half  million,  which 
they  want  to  be  increased.  All  sorts  of  efforts  and 
endeavors  are  being  made  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Handsome  loans  to  individuals  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  influence  with  the  secretary — splendid  din- 
ners— recherche  wines — agreeable  and  fascinating 
company — all  are  used,  and  used  unsparingly.  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  is  under  obligations  to  the  coun- 
try to  perform  his  duty  with  an  eye  single  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
pertinacious  applications,  or  unwearied  solicitations, 
or  splendid  dinners,  or  grand  parties  will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  him  to  allow  his  better  judgment 
to  be  overpersuaded,  in  regard  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  public  funds.” 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  1st 
inst.  according  to  official  report  was  $77G,2G4  18. 

Revenue.  Jlmount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of 
Neio  York.  In  July,  1844,  $2,1,84,418  88 

In  July,  1845,  1,808,794  31 

Falling  off  $375,624  57 

The  amount  received  from  the  1st  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  was  $10,- 
549,995  21 — a decrease,  compared  with  lh,e  same 
period  of  time  last  year,  $3,079,798  44. 

The  revenue  received 'at  the  Boston  custom  house 
during  July  amounted  to  $700,600  being  over  the 
amount  of  July,  1844. 

ARMY  JOURNAL.  N 

We  noticed  in  our  last,  the  movements  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  U.  S.  dragoons  towards  Texas.  An  ar- 
ticle showing  the  disposition  of  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry concentrated  near  New  Orleans,  and  destined 
for  the  service,  was  inadvertently  omitted.  Though 
now  a little  out  of  date,  we  insert  a part  of  it,  in 
order  to  preserve  a history  of  the  movement. 

Ten  companies  of  the  3d  regiment  United  States 
army,  580  men  in  all,  arrived  on  the  10th  at  New 
Orleans.  They  were  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Hitchcock,  and  as  the  barracks  were  already  full  of 
troops,  quarters  were  taken  for  them  at  the  lower 
cotton  press. 

The  New  Orleans  Republican  of  the  17th  ultimo, 
says — “The  steamship  Alabama,  which  arrived  last 
evening  from  Pensacola,  reports  a brig  in  the  river 
coming  up,  having  on  board  the  U.  States  artillery 
company  until  recently  stationed  at  Charleston. — 
Upon  the  arrival  of  this  company,  we  understand, 
the  whole  of  the  force  concentrated  here  will  be 
immediately  despatched  to  Texas.” 


The  New  Orleans  Tropic , of  the  17th  July  says — 
Gen.  Taylor,  commanding  U.  S.  troops  destined  for 
Texas  with  staff,  arrived  here  yesterday  in  the  steam- 
boat Yazoo,  from  Fort  Jesup. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  19th  ult.  says — “The 
steamship  Alabama,  and  ships  Victoria  and  Suviah, 
have  been  chartered  by  government  to  transport  the 
3d  and  4th  regiments  of  United  States  troops  from 
the  barracks  below  this  city  to  Texas.  According 
to  the  wording  of  the  charter  party,  these  vessels 
are  bound  to  land  the  troops  at  Aransas  bay,  state  of 
Texas." 

The  New  Orleans  Jeffersonian,  of  the  21st  July 
says — The  United  States  troops  at  the  barracks,  and 
at  the  lower  cotton  press,  are  making  preparations 
for  their  visit  to  Texas  with  great  activity.  The 
veteran  general  Taylor,  with  a foresight  peculiar 
to  him,  and  a peculiar  knowledge  of  a portion  of 
the  people  he  will  have  to  deal  with,  to  wit — the 
Indians — amongst  whom  he  has  spent  fifty-five  years 
of  his  active  and  military  life — is  providing  every 
thing  necessary  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  Saturday  company  E of  the  3d  artillery, 
under  command  of  lieut.  Bragg,  arrived  from  Char- 
leston, all  well.  This  afternoon  the  steamship  Ala- 
bama will  start  for  Corpus  Christi.  She  will  take 
gen.  Taylor  and  his  staff  and  the  3d  regiment  of  the 
infantry.  The  ships  Queen  Victoria  and  Suviah  will 
follow  shortly  afterwards — perhaps  before  Thurs- 
day. The  Victoria  will  take  a portion  of  the  4th  in- 
fantry, and  company  E,  3d  artillery,  all  und  eithe 
command  of  captain  Page,  of  the  4th  infantry — a 
veteran  and  most  worthy  officer,  than  whom  few 
know  the  Indian  character  better.  The  Suviah  takes 
the  rest  of  the  4th  regiment. 

On  the  23d  July  the  3d  regiment  of  United  States 
infantry,  lieut.  colonel  Hitchcock,  commanding,  left 
New  Orleans  for  the  Bay  of  Aranzas,  near  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  The  regiment  is  five  hundred  and 
sixty- seven  strong,  and  both  officers  and  men  are  in 
perfect  health.  The  vessel  conveying  the  troops  was 
convoyed  by  the  U.  States  sloop  St.  Marv’s. 

Major  Delafield,  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  is,  we  hear,  to  be 
relieved  very  shortly — Captain  Brewerton,  of  the 
engineer  corps — to  which  branch  of  the  service  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  is  confined — succeeding 
him  in  the  command  of  the  post.  Capt.  Brewerton 
is  comparatively  a young  man,  an  able  and  accom- 
pli shed  soldier,  and  a thorough  gentleman.  Much  as 
as  the  academy  will  miss  the  services-of  major  Dela- 
field, iL  has  been  fortunate  in  his  successor. 

[Wh«  York  Gazette  of  the  28lh.  ult. 

More  of  the  movements  of  our  troops.  We  have  been 
favored  with  a letter  from  one  of  the  brave  officers 
of  that  favorite  regiment  of  the  west,  the  second  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  dated  Fort  Jesup,  July  17.  He 
informs  us  that  seven  companies  of  the  regiment, 
under  command  of  col.  Twiggs,  are  there  prepared 
to  take  up  the  line  of  march  overland  for  Corpus 
Christi,  as  soon  as  they  are  officially  informed  of  the 
passage  of  the  annexation  resolution  by  the  Texan 
convention.  [Went  Orleans  Picayune,  July  22. 

Court  martial.  Capt.  Mackenzie,  of  the  army, 
is  before  a court  martial,  on  Governor’s  Island,  on  a 
charge  of  breach  of  discipline.  The  court  consists 
of  col.  J.  B.  Crane,  president;  lieut.  col.  B.  K.  Pierce, 
lieut.  col.  N.  S.  Clarke,  major  J.  Ewing,  major  S. 
Ringold,  captain  C.  S.  Merchant,  capt.  A.  B.  Eaton. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

OFFICIAL — NAVY  DEPARTMENT— ORDERS,  &C. 

July  24— Chaplain  George  W.  Latham,  ordered 
to  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk. 

Passed  midshipman  Edward  F.  Beale,  detached 
from  the  On-ka-hy-e,  with  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months. 

Midshipman  William  Nelson,  detached  from  the 
sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  with  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months. 

Boatswain  John  Mills,  and  sail  maker  Wm.  H. 
Brayton,  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at  New  York. 

July  25 — Midshipman  Wm.  D.  Austin,  ordered  to 
the  receiving  ship  at  Boston. 

Midshipman  Adrien  Deslonde,  leave  extended  two 
months. 

Sailmaker  J.  G.  Gallagher,  detached  from  Bos- 
ton yard,  and  ordered  to  steamer  Mississippi. 

Sailmaker  Thomas  J.  Boyce,  detached  from  the 
steamer  Mississippi,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  26 — Commander  D.  N.  Ingraham,  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  brig  Somers. 

Passed  midshipman  C.  S.  Throckmorton,  detached 
from  the  schooner  On-ka-hy-e,  and  ordered  to  the 
sloop  Cyane. 

Passed  midshipman  Wm.  H.  Jamesson,  ordered  to 
the  schooner  On-ka-hy-e. 

Passed  midshipman  Charles  C.  Simms,  ordered 
to  the  sloop  Marion. 


July  28 — H.  L.  Thistle  has  been  discontinued  as 
agent  for  the  preservation  of  timber  on  the  public 
lands  in  East  Florida. 

July  29 — Passed  midshipman  John  J.  Guthrie,  or- 
dered to  the  schooner  On-ka-hy-e. 

The  Naval  School.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  deter- 
mined on  by  the  department,  to  break  up  the  naval 
school  near  this  city,  and  to  open  one  near  the  sea, 
where  the  students  can  be  accommodated  on  shore  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  have  the  advantage  of  sea  ex- 
ercise during  the  warm  weather.  This  plan  is  in  it- 
self a good  one.  It  is  bringing  the  pupils  into  the 
proper  atmosphere,  and  must  tend  greatly  to  in- 
sure the  very  knowledge  which  it  is  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  obtain,  and  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  government  to  give. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  eminently  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  government,  and  which, 
we  doubt  not,  entered  into  the  motives  for  the  pro- 
posed change.  The  immediate  vicinity  to  a large 
city  is  always  found  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the 
young  student,  even  where  the  authorities  of  the 
school  may  exercise  restraints  upon  the  movements 
of  the  young  people,  and  to  this  the  professors  of 
Harvard  University,  and  of  other  public  seminaries, 
will  testify. 

But  when  the  young  men  are,  by  circumstances 
of  the  school,  and  the  nature  of  their  appointment, 
in  a great  measure  freed  from  the  restraints  of  strin- 
gent regulations,  they  are  very  liable  to  give  more 
time  to  admeasurement  of  the  lengths  of  the  street, 
than  of  any  of  those  which  may  come  up  in  their 
trigonometrical  studies;  and,  instead  of  keeping  re- 
gularly upon  the  line  of  the  circle  of  their  duties, 
they  will  be  found  flying  off  in  a tangent.  Of  these 
dangers,  many  are  fully  aware,  and  some,  as  we 
know,  refer  to  them  with  pain  and  mortification.  It  is 
belter  to  remove  the  pupils  from  the  dangers  of  temp- 
tation, than  to  attempt  to  deliver  them  from  the  evils 
with  which  their  own  imprudence  and  inattention  of 
the  government  have  led  them.  We  venture,  to  say 
that  if  a judicious  choice  is  made  in  the  location  of 
the  naval  school  on  shore,  and  a commander  for  the 
school  ship,  that  there  will  not  be  one  rejection  of 
midshipmen,  after  examination,  where  there  are 
now  twenty.  [ Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gaz. 

A draft  of  thirty-four  seamen  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  the  28lh  ult.  from  Philadelphia,  under  command 
of  lieut.  Abel,  and  were  iransferred  to  the  U.  S.  ship 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Gulf  squadron.  Our  last  advices  from  com. 
Conner  left  him  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from  Pensa- 
cola fur  the  coasts  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  re- 
turn of  captain  Stockton  from  the  Gulf,  leaves  com. 
Conner  in  sole  command  of  the  U.  S.  squadron  in 
the  gulf.  His  force  at  present  is  about  200  guns,  all 
told,  but  several  vessels  are  under  orders  to  join  the 
squadron. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer  now  under  com- 
mand of  F.  Engle,  having  completed  her  repairs, 
took  in  coal  and  provisions  at  Philadelphia,  and  is 
off  for  the  Gulf. 

The  U.  S.  ship  John  Jldams,  capt.  McCluney,  sail- 
ed from  New  York  1st  inst.  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  supplies  for  the  squadron. 

The  surveying  brig  Washington,  dropped  down 
from  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  31st  ult.  under  sailing 
orders  for  the  Gulf,  proceeded  to  sea,  sprung  aleak, 
and  had  to  return. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  lieut.  com’g.  Hunt,  sailed 
from  Norfolk  the  30th  ult.  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Pacific  squadron.  The  following  U.  S.  ships  were 
at  Callao,  May  12th;  Savannah  commodore  Sloat; 
Warren,  commander  Hull;  Portsmouth,  com.  Mont- 
gomery; schooner  Shark,  lieut.  Howison,  arrived  the 
day  previous  from  Valparaiso;  store  ship  Relief  lieut. 
Robb. 

The  Portsmouth  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  May  12th, 
to  convey  Dr.  Crump,  U.  S.  charge  d’affairs,  to  Chili, 
to  that  port.  The  health  of  Dr.  C.  was  much  im- 
proved by  his  few  days  delay  at  Lima. 

The  Warren  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  Central  Ame- 
rica, landing  Delazon  Smith,  esq.  U.  S.  especial 
agent  to  Equador,  at  Payta,  whence  he  would  proceed 
overland  to  his  destination. 

The  Shark  sailed  from  Callao,  May  20th,  bringing 
to  Panama  Mr.  Pickett,  late  charge  d’affairs  to  Peru. 

The  Levant,  com.  Page,  was  expeeied  at  Callao  in 
all  May,  from  Mexico. 

The  East  India  squadron,  com.  Parker,  Brandywine, 
St.  Louis,  and  Perry,  were  expected  at  Valparaiso, 
in  all  the  month  of  May. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  captain  Percival, 
was  at  Singapore  March  6,  to  sail  for  Canton  in  a 
few  days.  All  well. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  Canaries  May  24. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  sailed  from  Palermo 
for  Malta. 
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The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth.  A teller  from  her 
commander,  J.  B.  Montgomery,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  dated  Callao  harbor,  April  21,  says — “1 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  Rio  until  the  8lh  of 
March,  when,  having  obtained  a supply  of  water, 
and  completed  other  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
passage  round  Cape  Horn,  I sailed  from  that  port; 
and,  passing  close  in  sight  of  the  westward  of  the 
Franklin  Islands  on  the  18th,  and  through  the  straits 
of  Le  Mare  on  the  20th  March,  reached  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cape  Horn,  when,  being  headed  ofT 
by  fresh  southwest  squalls,  we  were  prevented  from 
passing  its  meridian  until  the  23d  of  March — accom- 
plishing the  run  from  Rio  in  fifteen,  and  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  (not  iucluding  the 
nine  days  passed  at  Rio),  in  forty-eight  days — a run, 

I believe,  which  lias  nol  its  parallel  on  record.  Experi- 
encing boisterous  weather,  with  adverse  winds,  for 
several  days  after  leaving  the  cape,  we  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  on  the  Glh  instant,  in  twenty-nine  days 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  sixty-two  sailing  days  from 
the  United  Stales — being  also  the  shortest  run  from 
both,  by  some  days,  that  is  known  to  the  residents. 

“Remaining  at  Valparaiso  a few  days  to  refresh,  I 
sailed  again  on  the  1 0 ill  instant,  and  arrived  here  on 
the  19 th  inst.  when  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  I 
had  the  honor  to  report  to  com  John  D.  Sloat. 

“Having,  in  my  two  communications  of  the  10th 
of  December  and  27th  of  February,  reported  upon1 
the  performances  ol  this  ship,  anJ  fully  expressed  ! 
my  favorable  opinion  of  her  excellent  properties,  it! 
seems  superfluous,  alter  the  extraordinary  run  she 
has  performed  to  Rio,  Cape  Horn  and  Valparaiso, 
for  me  to  add  any  thing  to  the  details  already  fur- 1 
nished — these,  1 conceive,  affording  more  satisfacto- ! 
ry  and  conclusive  evidence  in  her  favor,  than  would 
any  additional  statement  in  my  power  to  present. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  inform  the  department,  that 
while  running. through  the  straits  of  Le  Mare  on  the 
20th  March,  we  sailed  thirteen  and  one-quarter- 
knots,  under  topgallant-sails  and  coursers,  during 
several  fresh  squalls  upon  the  beam;  in  the  intervals 
of  which,  our  rate  being  twelve  and  twelve  and 
a half  knots,  the  spars  and  sails  standing  remarkably 
well,  and  the  ship  bearing  up  admirably  under  her 
canvass,  so  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  take  in  or  re- 
duce a sail  during  their  continuance.” 

The  U.  S.  ship  Cyane  dropped  down  from  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard  on  the  1st  to  the  anchorage  off  the 
naval  hospital.  She  is  under  orders  for  the  Gulf  of; 
Mexico,  and  will  sail  soon. 

The  sloop  of  war  Marion,  at  the  Charlestown,' 
Mass,  navy  yard,  is  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  sea. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi  made  an  experi- 
mental trip  in  Boston  harbor,  on  the  28th  ult.  to  test 
the  working  of  Stevens’  culs-off,  which  have  lately 
been  fitted  to  her  engines.  In  going  down  with  a 
small  head  of  steam,  she  ran  5 miles  in  25  minutes, 
or  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour.  Between  Long 
Island  Head  and  Deer  Island  she  was  turned  round 
several  times,  making  a circle  some  what  less  than  a 
third  of  a mile  in  diameter,  and  performing  the  en- 
tire circle  in  nine  minutes.  Returning,  she  went  by 
log  7i  knots  against  a strong  tide,  and  not  much 
steam  on,  and  was  stopped  on  the  way  in  2|  minutes. 
She  was  very  deep,  having  on  board  about  600  tons 
of  coal,  besides  all  her  stores,  except  powder,  and 
was,  moreover,  a good  deal  down  by  trie  head;  yet 
the  trial  was  considered  satisfactory. 

U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Yorktown  touched  at  Monrovia, 
21st  May,  and  sailed  on  the  27th  for  the  windward. 
U.  S.  ship  Jamestown  sailed  27lh  April  for  windward, 
having  arrived  from  leeward  20th  April. 

The  naval  court  martial  which  tried  capt.  Voorhces 
on  the  second  accusations — have  one  now  in  session 
on  board  the  North  Carolina  in  the  New  York  har- 
bor, where  they  were  ordered  to  re  assemble,  tiieir 
decision  in  the  case  having  been  sent  back  to  them 
by  the  department. 

'■'The  defence  of  the  Lakes."  A Detroit  correspon- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Watchman  writes,  June  24 — 
“The  little  iron  war  steamer  of  the  lakes  lies  a few 
rods  from  the  table  where  1 sit  writing.  She  is 
firing  the  big  gun  at  her  bows,  every  one  or  two  mi- 
nutes, with  a concussion  and  reverberation  which 
makes  every  thing  tremble  in  the  whole  vicinity.  1 
yesterday  went  aboard  with  Dr.  Stowe,  through  the 
politeness  of  our  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  John- 
son, late  surveyor  general,  who  is  superintending  the 
removal  of  the  office  to  this  city.  There  arc  about 
100  souls  on  board,  charged  with  the  important  func- 
tions of  washing  their  own  shirts,  mending  their 
own  breeches,  drinking  whiskey  and  water  when 
they  can  get  it,  washing  the  decks,  and  firing  blank 
cartridges  as  the  “ defence  of  the  Lakes"  may  require. 
A standing  army  is  a national  cancer  in  time  of 
peace,  and  a hemorrhage  in  time  of  war.” 

Dr.  Baily,  auditor;  Mr.  Devanport,  deputy  naval 
officer;  John  Stuphen  and  S.  T.  Hubbard,  clerks, 
have  been  removed  by  the  naval  officer. 


Tiif.  British  navy.  According  to  the  latest  of- 
ficial reports — say  one  month  ago,  the  British  go- 
vernment had 

In  llie  Mediterranean,  24  sail,  under  vice  admiral 
Parker,  (names  and  force  wc  omit  for  want  of  room.) 

In  the.  Pacific  ocean,  13  sail,  under  admiral  sir  Geo. 
F.  Seymour. 

East  India  seas,  25  sail,  under  commodore  sir  II. 
M.  Blackwood. 

West  India,  North  America,  Sfc.  13  sail,  under  vice 
admiral  sir  F.  A.  Austin. 

North  coast  of  America,  12  sail,  under  counter  adm. 
Inglesfield. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  Coast  of  Africa,  11 
sail,  counter  admiral  Joceline  Percy. 

The  manoeuvring  squadron  at  Spithearl,  (under 
counter  admiral  Parker),  will  consist  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Trafalgar  of  120  guns  each,  Queen  100, 
Albion  90,  Rodney  92,  Canopus  81,  Vanguard  and 
Superb  each  of  80  guns,  and  steam  frigate  Vulture. 

In  active  service,  (at  sea),  there  are  in  all  8 ships 
of  the  line,  of  84,  80,  74  and  72  guns  respectively, 
32  frigates,  100  steamers  of  all  sizes,  and  160  smaller 
vessels. 

West  coast  of  America  24  sail,  under  commodore 
Win.  Jones. 

The  total  number  of  ships  of  war,  of  all  sizes,  now 
in  the  British  navy,  is  584,  besides  87  now  on  the 
stocks. 

Of  the  above  number  88  are  ships  of  the  line,  of 
from  72  to  104  guns  each. 

85  Frigates  of  the  1st  and  24  classes,  carrying  from 
50,  down  to  32  guns  each. 

103  Steamers,  8 of  which  are  frigates,  30  are  cor- 
vettes, and  64  of  smaller  rank  and  size. 

309  Corvettes,  carrying  from  3 to  24  guns  each. 

60  are  reported  as  no  longer  fit  for  service. 

Now  building — 23  ships  of  the  line,  27  steamers, 
113  frigates,  11  corvettes  and  smaller  vessels. 

This  immense  fleet  employs  in  the  lime  of  peace 
23,000  able  bodied  seamen,  2,000  stout  lads,  and  94 
companies  Royal  marines. 

The  other  navies  of  Europe.  According  to  the 
Review  are  thus  estimated — Russia  385,  France  362, 
Austria  31,  Prussia  6,  Holland  18,  Spain  26,  Bel- 
gium 4,  ( very  small  size),  Sweden  7,  Denmark  4, 
Naples  3,  Sardinia  8,  Norway  2,  Greece  8,  the  Papal 
states  1,  and  Hanover  1,  not  comprising,  of  course, 
the  number  in  the  progress  of  construction. 

The  queen's  visit  to  the  fleet.  This  morning  about 
eleven  o’clock,  the  royal  party  embarked  in  the 
royal  yacht  and  visited  the  fleet;  the  garrison  guns 
saluting  her  majesty  as  soon  as  the  standard  was 
seen,  in  Stokes  Bay,  and  as  her  majesty  approached 
the  fleet,  she  was  similarly  complimented  by  the 
ships,  which  were  decked  with  colors  and  the  yards 
manned-  Her  majesty  went  on  board  the  St.  Vin- 
cent, 120,  carrying  rear-admiral  Parker’s  flag,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  line,  visiting  the  Trafalgar, 
120,  captain  Martin,  and  the  Albion,  90,  commanded 
by  captain  Lockyer.  This  latter  ship  having  been 
in  commission  a longer  time  than  the  rest,  lias  im- 
proved upon  this  advantage,  and,  without  doubt  is 
the  most  perfect  man-of-war  in  the  English  navy. 
The  Trafalgar  and  St.  Vincent  were  in  a high  state 
of  effect iveness,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  squadron.— 
Her  majesty  returned  to  Osborne  about  two  o’clock. 
On  Monday  next,  if  there  should  not  be  a fine  com- 
manding breeze,  the  squadron  will  shift  sails,  top- 
masts and  yards,  at  anchor,  which  her  majesty  and 
the  Prince  Consort  will  witness  from  the  royal  yachl; 
should,  however,  there  be  such  a breeze  as  wi.ll  ena- 
ble the  squadron  to  go  seaward  of  the  Nab  Light, 
they  will  run  out  between  the  Owners  and  Dunnose, 
and  perform  such  evolutions  and  mimic  such  an  en- 
gagement as  the  circumstances  of  the  weather  will 
permit.  The  queen  and  prince  may  perhaps  prefer, 
in  that  case,  lo  be  on  board  Admiral  Parker’s  ship. 
At  all  events,  it  will  be  an  exhilarating  and  a right 
English  exhibition,  and  steamers  from  all  quarters, 
crowded  with  company,  will  doubtless  follow  the 
ships.  [ Hampshire  Telegraph  June  21. 

The  journals  remark  that  the  French  law  of  1840, 
concerning  transatlantic  steamers,  is  not  lost  for 
every  body;  it  has  added  seven  steam  ■ frigates  to  the 
Mediterranean  seven  corvettes,  which  together,  could 
in  a short  time,  throw  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  into  Italy  or  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  France 
is  much  stronger  with  steam  in  that  sea  than  she  is 
on  her  ocean  borders. 

Public  lands.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of 
received  at  the  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  land  office, 
during  the  month  ending  June  30th,  for  private  en- 
tries, was  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one 
dollars,  forty-live  cents!!!  And  the  amount  received 
for  the  same  purpose  during  the  quarter  just  ended, 
is  forty  thousand  dollars!  Full  nine-tenths  is  imme- 
diately occupied  by  eastern  emigrants. 


The  Washington  plate.  The  Alexandria  Ga- 
zette stales  that  the  Washington  plate  was  brought 
from  Arlington  House,  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
Potomac  for  safe  keeping,  the  proprietor  being  about 
to  revist  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  afleran  interval  of  fifty-four  years,  and  thence 
to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  sites,  hallowed  by  events 
of  revolutionary  memory,  in  and  around  Boston. — 
Among  the  plate  is  a tea  service,  made  in  N.  York 
in  1789,  and  engraved  with  the  crest  and  arms  of 
Washington.  This  was  used  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  presidency,  and  up  to  the  death  of  the  chief 
at  Mount  Vernon,  December,  1799.  There  is,  also, 
a massive  waiter  of  pure  silver.  From  this  venera- 
ble relic  of  other  days,  was  served  the  great  men  of 
the  country,  who  survived  the  revolution.  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  members  of  the 
old  congress,  and  of  the  convention  that  formed  the 
constitution. — patriots,  statesmen,  warriors — includ- 
ing (lie  illustrious  names  of  Adams,  Jefferson,  Clin- 
ton, Sherman,  Livingston,  Morris,  Carroll,  Chase, 
Clynier,  Ross,  Lee,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Pinckney, 
Jay,  Miffl  n,  Lincoln,  Steuben,  Knox,  Wayrie,  Og- 
den, Hartley,  McLane,  Morgan,  Harry  Lee,  Ho- 
ward, and  many  others,  alike  brothers  in  renown, 
and  alike  endeared  in  the  affections  of  their  country- 
men. 

Internal  improvements.  Commodore  Morris  and 
Colonel  Totten  came  down  Lake  Erie  in  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Michigan,  and  have  taken  lodgings  at  the 
American  Hotel.  These  distinguished  officers  are 
engaged  in  making  a recunnoissance  of  the  lakes, 
with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  lake  country, 
and  the  establishment  of  suitable  naval  stations. — 
The/  embarked  at  Chicago  on  the  13th  instant,  and 
have  visited,  as  we  understand,  the  following  places: 
St.  Joseph’s,  Grand  River,  and  the  Manitou  Islands, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  Fort 
Gratiot,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huton,  Detroit,  and 
Monroe,  Toledo,  Put-in-Bay,  Sandusky,  Cleveland, 
and  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  distinguished  ability 
and  high  character  of  these  officers  will  give  great 
weight  to  any  recommendations  they  may  make,  and 
their  report  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 


[Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  Hampshire. — Crow  Legislation. 

“The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 

When  neither  is  attended.” 

The  Portsmouth  Journal,  under  the  head  of  “Crow 
Legislation,”  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  upon  a bill  giving  a bounty  on 
killing  crows  and  foxes.  The  bill  grew  out  of  a pe- 
tition from  certain  citizens  setting  forth  that  said 
crows  and  foxes  had  committed  most  grievous  de- 
predations upon  their  crops,  poultry,  &c.,  and  beg- 
ging that  a law  giving  a reward  for  killing  them  be 
passed.  The  bill  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  a mo- 
tion to  declare  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject; which  motion  was  negatived — 116  to  123. 

A considerable  debate  ensued,  in  which  many 
speakers  took  part.  There  was  as  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  speakers  as  in  the  discussion 
of  a “Farmers’  Club.”  Some  said  the  crow  was  not 
so  bad  as  be  was  represented  to  be;  that  he  did  eat 
some  corn,  but  that  he  saved  more  to  the  farmer 
than  he  ate,  by  destroying  worms  and  insects,  which 
were  themselves  so  destructive  to  the  corn.  Others 
said  he  was  a very  destructive  bird;  that  he  saved 
very  little  lo  the  farmer  in  the  way  intimated,  and  robi 
bed  him  of  a great  deal.  One  gentleman  said  that  in 
his  section  of  the  state  they  had  this  year  destroyed 
whole  fields  of  corn;  and  anothergentleman,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  ferocity  of  the  animal,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  emotion  of  pity  from  his  breast,  stated 
that  they  were  known  to  pick  out  young  lambs'  eyes! 
Tins  should  have  been  enough  to  have  determined 
the  legislature  to  have  ordered  the  extermination  of 
tiie  whole  crow  family;  but,  strange  to  say  such  was 
nol  the  efloct.  “Jim  Crow”  had  a staunch  friend  in  a 
Mr.  Preston,  who  very  eS’ectively  opposed  the  bill. 
Wc  here  quote  the  journal: 

“Mr.  Preston  said  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  house 
witli  any  particular  instructions  on  the  subject.  Ho 
hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  Walpole  did  not 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  from  any  prejudice  on 
account  of  color.  IIo  was  opposed  to  any  bill  of 
the  kind.  He  believed  that  the  crow  was  produc- 
tive of  more  good  than  evil,  and  he  believed  that 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  was  uncalled  for. — 
He  said  that  the  crow  destroyed  worms  and  insects, 
and  in  this  way  more  than  repaid  the  farmer  for  all 
he  took  from  him.  This  fact  was  within  the  know- 
ledge of  farmers  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the 
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subject.  But  Mr.  Preston  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds;  because  be  found 
clauses  in  the  constitution  which  declared  against 
such  a bill.  He  then  read  from  the  petition  which 
stated  that  certain  foxes  and  crows  had  done  much 
evil  and  had  committed  depredations,  and  then 
asked  that  a law  might  be  passed  granting  a bounty 
on  the  heads  of  the  ‘above  named.'  Such  a law  would 
be  an  ‘ex  post  facto'  law,  [laughter,]  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  constitution.  Another 
constitutional  scruple  was  in  relation  to  the  power 
which  this  state  had  in  such  cases.  It  was  provided 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Onited  States  that,  in  cases 
of  war  with  individuals  and  nations,  congress  only 
should  have  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  [Laughter  ] Another  objection  was,  that 
it  was  declared  in  the  United  States  constitution  that 
no  state  shall  ‘emit  bills  of  credit.’  Now,  on  every 
crow’s  head  there  will  probably  be  a bill,  and,  as  we 
grant  a bounty,  they  will  bear  a credit;  it  will  there- 
fore be  issuing  bills  of  credit.  [Laughter.]  If  any 
farmer  looks  out  for  these  mischievous  animals  he 
can  prevent  their  depredations.  He  knew  a farmer 
who  prepared  his  corn  in  alcohol  previous  to  plant- 
ing. After  the  crows  attacked  the  field,  and  had 
taken  a few  kernels,  they  at  first  began  to  be  talka- 
tive, then  warlike,  then  flew  at  each  other  and  wag- 
ed fierce  war,  without  any  regard  to  the  militia 
laws  of  New  Hampshire  or  any  other  state,  and 
they  finally  cleared  out  pretty  thoroughly  corned. — 
[Laughter.] 

*‘Mr.  Royston  thought  the  character  of  such  a bill 
had  some  features  of  the  dark  ages.  He  did  not 
believe  that  such  a law  would  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  capital 
punishment.  He  hoped  that,  if  the  bill  did  pass,  it 
might  contain  a feature  so  that  the  punishment  of 
death  might  be  commuted,  and  the  offender  sent  to 
the  state  prison  for  life,  to  be  let  out  when  good  be- 
havior should  be  promised.  [Laughter.]” 

Upon  the  question  of  indefinite  postponement  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  resulted— 116  to  116. 

The  speaker  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  election  of  a member  of  congress  to  fill  a va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  failure  to  elect  the  full 
ticket  in  March  last,  takes  place  on  the  23d  Septem- 
ber. There  are  three  candidates:  Ichabod  Good- 
win, of  Portsmouth,  (whig);  John  Woodbury,  radi- 
cal “democrat;”  and  John  P.  Hale,  conservative 
“democrat.”  Mr.  Hale,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
proscribed  by  a portion  of  his  party,  for  his  vole  on 
the  Texas  and  slavery  questions. 

Connecticut. — Statistics.  The  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut at  its  present  session,  provided  by  law,  si- 
milar to  that  adopted  in  this  state  last  winter,  for 
taking  the  statistics  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  state.  The  results  of  the  enlei  prise  in 
the  two  states  will  doubtless  exhibit  a greater  vari- 
ety of  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  a greater  amount  ol'  wealth  accruing 
from  them,  than  can  be  exhibited  by  any  other  two 
states  in  the  Union.  We  should  like  to  see  the  sta- 
tistics of  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  side  by  side 
with  either  ol  them.  [Springfield  Gaz. 

New  York. — Taking  the  census.  Some  rich  scenes 
occur  in  taking  the  census  under  the  late  law  of  the 
state  of  New  York  for  that  purpose.  The  following 
from  an  eye  witness,  is  one: 

“Is  the  head  of  the  family  at  home?”  asked  the  in- 
quiring marshal. 

“Here’s  the  devel  with  his  book  again  for  the  d'rec- 
try ,”  shouted  a junior  of  family  to  the  maternal  head 
above  stairs  who  presently  appears.  “Is  it  the  heads 
of  the  family  ye  want  sure:  but  last  week  ye  want- 
ed our  name  for  yer  d'rectory  an’  now  ye  want  our 
heads?  A free  country  this,  sure,  when  one’s  head 
is  not  safe.  Be  off',  and  bad  luck  to  ye  and  all  like 
ye.”  After  some  explanations  the  questions  in  order 
are  asked. 

Who  is  the  head  of  the  family? — “Ann  Phellm  yer 
honor,  the  same  in  old  Ireland  and  foriver.” 

How  many  males  in  this  family? — Three  males  a 
day  with  prateys  for  dinner  an’ . 

But  ho^y  many  men  and  boys? — “Och,  why  there’s 
the  ould  man  an’  the  biy,  and  three  childer  who  died 
five  years  aga,  heaven  rest  their  dear  souls,  the 
swatesl  jiwils  that  iver” 

But  how  many  are  now  living? — “Meself,  and  me 
daughter  Judy,  ye  see  them,  and  a jewil  of  a girl  she 
is  indeed.” 

But  have  you  no  males  in  your  family? — “Sorra 
the  one,  the  ould  man  works  hard  by  the  day  and 
Patrick  is  not  at  home  at  all,  but  to  his  males  and 
his  bed.” 

How  many  is  subject  to  military  duty? — “Niver  a 
one;  Patrick  and  the  ould  man  belong  to  the  Immits, 
and  sure  finer  looking  soldiers  were  niver  born;  did 


ye  not  see  thim  when  the  old  general  was  buried, 
’tvvould  have  made  your  heart  beat  too  see  two  such 
fine  lookin’,  gintale  well  behaved  boys.” 

How  many  are  entitled  to  vote? — “Why  the  old 
man  and  meself  and  Judy,  and  warn’t  it  we  that 
bate  the  natives  an’  the  whigs  an’  all,  an’  elicted 
ould  General  Jackson  over  ’im  all.  Sorra  the  day 
when  he  died  and  disappointed  us  all,  for  a fine  man 
he  was.” 

How  many  colored  persons  in  your  family? — “Na- 
gers,  did  you  name  nagers?  Out,  man,  an,  don’t  be 
insultin’  me.  Out  wid  ye,  an’  niver  ask  for  me 
senses  agin’ — don’t  ask  about  me  senses, — whither  I 
have  nagers  in  me  family!  Yer  out  of  yer  senses 
yerself,  begone  and  don’t  bother  me.” 

[Knickerbocker. 

Pennsylvania. — The  public  works.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanian, in  alluding  to  an  article  from  the  Harrisburg 
Argus  on  the  subject  of  the  main  line  of  the  public 
works,  says:  “The  productiveness  of  the  region 

through  which  the  line  passes,  the  developement  of 
the  resources  of  our  state,  and  great  thoroughfare 
for  western  trade  which  it  must  ultimately  become, 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  in  a few  years  a work  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  yielding  a 
large  and  handsome  profit  upon  its  cost.  The  net 
revenue  for  1843,  was  $281,514;  that  for  1844, 
$502,854 — showing  an  increase  of  $221,310.  The 
revenue  for  the  present  year,  should  it  bear  the  same 
ratio,  will  exceed  the  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  expenses  have  thus 
far  been  very  much  the  same  as  last  year,  while  the 
receipts  have  exhibited  a very  large  increase.  We 
have  no  reliable  data  to  show  the  actual  increase  for 
May  and  June,  but  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  to 
the  30th  April,  the  increase  over  the  net  revenue  of 
last  year  amounted  to  over  $50,500.  A similar  in- 
crease during  the  season  would  swell  the  net  revenue 
to  over  $750,000.” 

Hollidaysburg  Reservoir.  The  canal  commission- 
ers, finding  ihe  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  for 
that  purpose  to  be  insufficient  to  complete  and  bring 
into  use  the  Eastern  Reservoir,  at  Hollidaysburg, 
have  resolved  to  spend  no  part  of  the  appropriation. 
The  appropriation  was  so  made  that  the  board  have 
no  authority  over  it  unless  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  reservoir  into  use. 

Pittsburg  Manufactures.  The  Pittsburg  Advertiser, 
says:  “We  yesterday  noticed  a manufactory  of 

tacks,  brads,  &c.,  but  omitted  to  add  that  the  make 
per  day  is  from  400,000  to  500,000,  and  also  that 
though  the  machines  are  modelled  after  those  in  the 
east,  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  proprietors. 

“The  Chronicle  notices  a manufactory  of  anvils 
about  to  be  built  here.  Some  weeks  ago  we  noticed 
a new  rolling  mill  building  by  Messrs.  G.  & J.  H. 
Shoenberger,  adjoining  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Peter 
Shoenberger,  but  run  by  them  for  some  years,  in  the 
fifth  ward.  This  new  mill  is  of  the  largest  class; 
the  machinery  will  be  heavier  than  any  in  use  in  the 
other  mills  about  the  city.  The  standards  for  the 
rolls,  now  making  by  Messrs.  Bollman  & Garrison, 
weigh  7,200  lbs.  each.  But  in  addition  to  this  large 
establishment  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that  the  Messrs.  Shoenberger  have  purchased  a piece 
of  ground  from  Mr.  S.  McKelvy,  just  across  the 
street  from  their  new  mill,  lor  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing yet  another  and  larger  rolling  mill  and  forge  — 
This  is  enterprise,  and  demonstative  of  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  leading  interest  of  the  iron  city. — 
Messrs.  G.  & J.  H.  S.  will  when  these  two  mills  are 
completed,  have  three  rolling  mills  and  three  forges 
in  operation  in  this  city  alone. 

The  fifth  ward  is  growing  rapidly.  Near  the 
mills  above  mentioned  Mr.  S.  H.  Hartman  is  buld- 
ing  a rolling  mill  and  machine  shop,  and  we  also 
observe  a large  saw  mill  going  up  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. A new  and  very  large  tannery  is  in  opera- 
tion just  above. 

Of  the  new  cotton  factories  we  have  obtained  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the 

Penn  Cotton  Factory — Proprietors — Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy, Childs,  & Co.  The  dimensions  of  the  main 
building  of  this  establishment  are:  length  156  feet, 
width  50  feet,  and  heighth  five  stories.  The  roof 
will  be  coverd  with  slate.  The  height  of  the  stack 
is  90  feet,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  propor- 
tioned and  most  beautiful  ever  built  here.  The  con- 
tractors for  building  are  W.  & J.  Alston.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  machinery,  which  it  is  intended  shall 
be  of  the  most  perfect  kind  and  have  all  the  latest 
improvements,  is  Gen.  C.  T.  James  of  Newbury, 
port,  Massachusetts,  who  also  drew  the  plan  for  the 
whole  establishment.  The  reputation  of  General 
James  as  a builder  of  cotton  mills  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  an  addition  to  managing  one  of 
the  most  perfect  mills  in  the  country  now  in  success 
ful  operation — the  James’  steam  mill — he  has  at  the 


present  time  under  contract  and  is  superintending 
the  building  of  three  very  large  mills  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent places. 

A double  engine  of  great  power  and  high  finish  is 
being  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stackhouse  of  this  city: 
there  will  be  six  boilers,  40  feet  in  length.  The 
looms,  shafting,  &c.  the  company  are  manufacturing 
in  this  place.  When  completed  the  mill  will  com- 
mence with  7,000  spindles  and  a large  number  of 
looms  of  the  most  approved  build  and  finish.  It  will 
be  in  operation  this  fall. 

Another  new  cotton  mill  of  smaller  dimensions 
will  commence  running  in  a few  days— the  particu- 
lars we  will  give  shortly.” 

The  same  paper  of  the  14th  of  July  says:  “It 
falls  to  our  lot  (the  junior  editor’s)  to  traverse  the 
burnt  district  every  one  of  these  mortal  hot  days, 
and  though  the  task  is  any  thing  but  agreeable,  we 
must  confess  it  is  alleviated  by  the  sights  we  behold 
there.  Some  people  abhor  brick  and  mortar;  a la 
dickens,  it  has  an  air  of  newness  very  repulsive  to 
their  iove  of  the  antiquated  and  venerable.  Now 
we,  as  a general  thing,  do  like  these  same  fresh  and 
new  scenes.  The  solution  of  this  question  of  taste 
is  easy.'  If  we  were  like  some  lazy  fellow  we  wot 
of,  who  do  little  else  than  vegetate,  possibly  we 
might  imbibe  their  antipathies;  we  say  ‘possibly,’ 
for  we  are  not  sure  we  should.  But  the  sim- 
ple why  and  wherefore  is  that  we  have  the  bump  of 
go-aheadativeness  strongly  developed.  We  devout- 
ly hate  to  stand  still  in  business  matters,  and  being 
a ‘native’  Pittsburgher,  nothing  terrestrial  lies  nearer 
our  business  affections  than  her  prosperity. 

We  delight  therefore  to  see  the  inherent  and  loo  , 
long  dormant  energy  of  our  citizens  (ully  developed. 

Mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  export  iron  (which  we  now  import) 
in  large  quantities,  if  the  discoveries  made  and  mak- 
ing of  large  beds  of  iron  and  coal  combined,  continue 
to  furnish  such  ample  supplies.  The  number  or 
thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  Bear  Mountain  and 
Valley,  northeast  of  Harrisburg,  are  extraordinary. 
That  one  mountain  alone  contains  coal  enough  above 
the  level  of  tide  water  to  supply  the  city  of  New 
York  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years!  and 
an  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  immediate  vicinity!! 

It  is  a mine  of  wealth  to  that  great  state.  Fifty  beds 
of  iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  exposed  to  view, 
all  lying  above  the  bed  of  the  Bear  Valley.  These 
fifty  mineral  beds  are  comprised  within  a vertical 
distance  of  1,160  feet.  They  plunge  or  dip  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  deg.  towards  a common  centre, 
or  rather  central  line,  the  horizontal  distance  through 
all  of  them  being  only  4,500  feet,  which  is  less  than 
a mile.  Through  the  Big  Lick  Mountain  the  Bear 
Valley  rail  road  passes  by  a tunnel  which  penetrates 
most  of  these  beds  twice — that  is,  striking  across  the 
basin,  it  passes  through  the  seams  or  beds  as  they 
plunge  with  the  course  of  the  road,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  centre  line,  cuts  them  all  again  in  the  re- 
verse order  as  they  rise  from  the  centre.  Does  the 
world  exhibit  a parallel  to  this  in  richness  in  mine- 
ral and  facility  of  access?  The  analysis  given  by 
Professor  Johnson,  shows  that  this  coal  is  almost 
identical  with  the  Welsh  anthracite  which  is  now  used 
in  making  iron,  instead  of  charcoal.  The  ore  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  coal.  A railway  now  being  con- 
structed through  the  valley  is  to  be  27  miles  long, 
and  comes  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  8 miles  above 
Harrisburg.  [Lancaster  Union. 

Improvement.  In  almost  every  section  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  to  be  found  the  cheering  evidences  of  sub- 
stantial prosperity. 

Wilkesbarre  is  fast  improving.  Five  large  blocks 
of  brick  stores  are  now  going  up,  and  nearly  twenty 
dwellings.  Houses  go  up  like  magic,  and  the  whoje 
distance  from  the  town  to  the  rolling  mills — over  a 
mile — is  being  last  filled  up  with  residences  and 
stores,  and  many  of  them  of  the  most  substantial  cha- 
racter, in  good  taste  and  durable. 

The  Berlin  Iron  Works,  in  Union  county  have  been 
completed  and  put. in  operation.  The  establishment 
was  completed  in  less  than  four  months  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement.  This  is  the  second  furnace 
erected  within  the  year  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Green, 
and  Mitchell,  and  they  are  now  aboutcommencing  a 
large  rolling  mill. 

An  extensive  woollen  factory  has  just  been  erect- 
ed in  Butler,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  debt  and  state  credit.  We  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  our  native  state,  upon  the 
restoration  of  credit,  and  the  exhibition  of  energies 
and  of  inherent  principles,  which  few  communities 
have  had  so  severe  a test  of,  to  endure.  Pennsylvania 
suffered  in  shouldering  as  she  attempted  to  do,  the 
Colossal  Bank  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
whole  Union  and  was  far  beyond  the  measure  for  a sin- 
gle state  to  manage.  She  suffered  in  the  political  war- 
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fare  between  the  managers  of  that  bank  anti  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  then  wielded  executive  power. 
She  suffered  in  that  collision  between  her  bank  and 
the  money  barons  of  England,  who  at  that  eventful 
crisis  ascertained  the  ticklish  predicament  into 
which  the  drain  upon  their  capital  and  specie  by  the 
larger  interest  paid  in  this  country  for  the  use  of 
money,  was  about  to — or  had  already  precipitated 
the  Bank  of  England — and  which  obliged  that  bank 
to  resort  to  the  French  Bank  and  bankers  for  loans 
to  aid  them  to  weather  the  storm.  Startled  by  the 
course  of  affairs  which  had  brought  them  to  this 
crisis,  they  immediately  determined  to  strike  a de- 
cisive blow  at  American  CREniT — in  order  to  stop 
the  efflux  of  specie  and  capital  to  this  country. — 
“The  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,” 
was  at  the  moment  exactly  in  predicament  to  serve 
tiie  purpose  of  British  bankers — an  applicant  as  well 
as  themselves  to  the  French  and  other  continental 
capitalists.  The  blow  was  aimed  accordingly — and 
heavily  it  fell  for  Pennsylvania — heavily  indeed  for 
the  whole  Union.  American  credit  reeled  under  the 
infliction  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  — 
and  in  Europe — the  agent  of  the  general  government 
itself,  could  not  get  an  accommodation  upon  the  na- 
tional credit,  at  any  premium.  Where  the  money 
barons  of  England  thus  prostrated.  American  cre- 
dit, has  it  been  laying  to  this  day,  with  but  a feeble 
and  exceedingly  cautious  disposition  on  their  part  to 
allow  its  recovery.  Of  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflict- 
ed upon  this  country  by  this,  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes  for  which  our  own  people  and  govern- 
ment were  blameable,  and  which  were  unfortunate- 
ly collateral,  we  gave,  some  years  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Register,  something  approaching  towards  an 
estimate.  A reference  to  that  article  would  fur- 
nish an  idea  of  what  Pennsylvania  had  to  endure  in 
the  process  of  retrieving  her  circumstances  and  her 
credit.  Colossal  as  the  task  was — it  is  accomplished.' 
Pennsylvania  is  herself  again.  Most  heartily  do  we 
congratulate  the  people  of,  that  state  upon  the 
achievement.  Her  path  now  promises  to  be  every  way 
prosperous. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers,  wc  see,  express 
coubts  as  to  the  future  payments  of  interest  upon 
tfe  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  because,  they  say,  about 
on;  half  of  the  amount  paid  on  the  1st  of  August, 
wai  obtained  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes,  which  would 
have  come  into  the  treasury  after  that  date  and  fur- 
nished means  for  the  next  February  payment. 

The  Pennsylvanian  says:  “Our  Gotham  neighbors 

are  en'irely  in  error:  the  state  has  not  borrowed  one 
dollar  i»  anticipation  of  her  taxes:  she  has  received 
from  several  counties,  according  to  a provision  of 
law,  abou,  £350,000  of  the  taxes  for  this  year,  upon 
which  an  abatement  has  been  allowed  of  about  £16,- 
000,  making  in  all  but  £366,000  of  the  tax  that  has 
been  paid  in  advance,  and  leaving  in  the  treasury  a 
balance  after  a 'full  payment  of  the  interest.  It  will 
not  be  ivecessar;  for  the  next  legislature  to  add  one 
dollar  to  the  exiiting  taxes:  ample  provision  has  al- 
ready been  made,  by  which  a surplus  will  be  prov  id 

ed  annually.” 

A statement  male  by  an  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth shows  that  the  nett  tax  for  this  year,  after 
making  a deduction  of  eight  per  cent,  for  commis- 
sions and  exonerations,  will  be  £1,196,719  67,  from 
which  deduct  the  amount  anticipated,  together  with 
the  abatement— 366,000  00;  and  it  will  leave  a ba- 
lance of  £830,719  67 

Add  outstanding  taxes  of  former  years,  200,000  00 
Tax  on  dividends  made  and  to  be  made 
on  interest  of  bonds,  incorporated 
cities,  &c.,  on  writs,  collateral  inhe- 
ritances, licences,  auction  commis- 
sions, and  duties,  &c.  &c.  250,000  00 

Frofit  on  public  works  from  August  1st 
to  Feb.  1st,  1846,  350,000  00 


£1,630,719  67 

The  total  liability  of  the  state  for  interest  ori  her 
funded  debt,  including  the  funding  of  all  the  certi- 
ficates for  interest  that  have  been  issued,  domestic 
creditors’  certificates,  guaranties  of  certain  compa- 
nies, relief  issues,  &c.,  (afler  deducting  the  amount 
of  debt  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth, 
not  yet  cancelled,  and  the  sums  settled  with  defaul- 
ters,) will  be  about  £2,100,000  annually,  one  half  of 
which  will  be  £1,050,000,  which  added  to  the  ex- 
penses of  government  up  to  the  1st  of  February  next, 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  education,  pen- 
sions, and  gratuities,  penitentiaries,  house  of  refuge, 
and  other  institutions,  payment  of  tiie  military  in 
service  during  the  riots,  &c.,  and  the  cancellation 
of  £100,000  of  relief  issues,  will  make  an  aggregate 
ixpenditure  of  £1,450,000.  Add  to  this  the  sum  of 
17,500,  one  half  the  amount  appropriated  to  pay 
le  guarantees  on  the  Bald  Eagle  and  other  compa- 
ss, the  whole  sum  being  required  to  be  paid  during 
S comiDg  six  months,  and  the  total  payment  will 


be  £1,467, 500 — then  deduct  for  tax  on  the  interest 
payable  on  the  1st  of  February,  1846,  £50,000.  it 
will  leave  £1,417,500  of  expenditure  against  £1,630,- 
719  67  of  receipts,  and  a balance  in  the  treasury 
after  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  £213,219  67. — 
It  must  he  remembered  that  the  state  treasurer,  un- 
der the  direction  of  law,  is  cancelling  every  year  a 
portion  of  our  debt,  and  the  sum  thus  disposed  of 
does  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  expenditures,  there- 
fore the  tax  payer  has  the  prospect  of  a reduction 
of  his  taxes  at  a very  early  period,  and  provision  can 
be  made  for  the  creation  of  a sinking  fund  to  gradual- 
ly pay  off'  the  state  debt.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
too  that  the  taxes  assessed  for  the  year  1845  must  be 
paid  in  by  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  next. — 
We  cannot  therefore  see,  even  if  our  estimate  should 
be  extravagant,  how  it  is  possible  that  any  deficien- 
cy can  occur  hereafter.  The  future  assessments  of 
property  for  taxation  cannot  be  at  a less  valuation 
than  at  present,  because  it  is  admitted  that  every 
year  adds  to  the  wealth  of  our  state;  and  the  receipts 
during  next  year  will  be  considerably  augmented  by 
an  appraisement  of  the  sales  of  merchandize  by  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  4ind  county  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  county  of  Alleghany,  realizing 
to  the  commonwealth  an  increase  of  at  least  £150,- 
000  from  that  source  alone.  We  now  predict  that 
there  will  be  a surplus  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
of  February  next,  after  the.  full  payment  of  the 
interest,  and  that  it  will  be  hereafter  punctually 
paid. 

Another  number  of  the  same  paper  says:  “The 

payment  of  the  semi-annual  instalment  of  interest, 
yesterday,  upon  the  funded  debt  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  settled  and  established  permanently  her  credit, 
and  her  future  is  now  brighter  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  The  energies  of  her  people  have  here- 
tofore been  restricted  and  confined.  The  inability  of 
the  state  promptly  to  meet  her  engagements  has  ope- 
rated most  injuriously  to  our  progress  and  prosperity 
and  afforded  many  enemies,  even  in  her  midst,  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  reproach  upon  her  name.  Now,  there 
is  no  barrier  to  her  success — no  restriction  to  her  ex- 
panding energies  of  her  enterprising  and  industrious 
population — no  hindrance  to  the  full  development  of 
the  riches  of  her  substance,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  her  high  destiny.” 

Maryland. — Political.  Parlies  are  organizing  for 
the  October  election.  Mr.  Preston,  the  late  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  tiie  2d  congressional  dis- 
trict having  declined,  a whig  convention  of  delegates 
assembled  last  week  at  Millington,  Kent  county, 
and  unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Hy.  E.  Wright,  as 
the  whig  candidate. 

Reform  of  the  constitution.  The  proposition,  which 
if  we  mistake  not,  originated  with  Littleton  D. 
Tcackle,  Esq.  of  Somerset  county,  proposing  a fur- 
ther reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
which  the  city  councils  of  Baltimore,  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  Beal  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  passed  resolutions 
at  their  last  session,  for  urging  with  all  energy,  as  a 
means  of  securing  to  the  city  a fuller  representation 
and  more  influence  in  the  legislature,  is  likely  to  be 
pretty  much  of  an  ingredient  in  the  ensuing  election- 
eering campaign . The  object  of  the  reform  party  in 
Somerset  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Teackle  is  leader,  and 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a regular  (loco)  ticket 
for  the  legislature,  if  we  understand  right,  is  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Balti- 
more reformers.  The  Baltimore  leformers  are  also 
in  the  field,  organizing.  As  they  profess  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  from  both  of  the  political  parties,  we 
look  with  no  little  interest  to  see  how  they  will 
work  on,  without  coming  in  collision  with  party 
views  and  party  nominations.  The  main  object  with 
this  section  avowedly  is  to  promote  Baltimore  inte- 
rests and  Baltimore  influence  in  the  state  govern- 
ment of  which  they  argue,  that  under  the  present 
constitution  they  have  not  a due  proportion.  This 
argument  we  say  is  likely  would  not  be  very  influen- 
tial in  Somerset  county. 

Meantime,  we  perceive  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
loco  convention  which  met  a few  days  since  to  make 
nominations  for  Anne  Arundle  comity,  that  they  re- 
fused to  send  delegates  to  the  reform  convention. — 
Afler  making  their  nominations  for  delegates  to  the 
legislature,  county  commissioners,  &c.,  Mr.  Sprigg 
Harwood  proposed  to  proceed  to  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  the  reform  convention.  The  motion 
was  opposed  by  John  S.  Sellman,  Esq.,  the  present 
(loco)  senator  from  the  county.  He  assigned  as  his 
objection,  the  contents  of  two  publications,  one  by 
Charles  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Anne  Arundle  county, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Carey,  of  the  Baltimore  Ame- 
rican, upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Maryland.  Mr. 
Sellman  apprehended,  that  if  an  attempt  was  now 
made  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  ex- 
isting tenure  by  which  slave  property  is  held,  would 
be  made  a question,  and  that  tenure  would  be  liable 


to  a change.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  idea.  Ho 
read  extracts  from  the  publications  alluded  to,  and 
commented  upon  them. 

The  result  was,  that  though  Mr.  Harwood  warm- 
ly contended  for  his  motion,  it  was  negatived- by  a 
decided  majority. 

The  proceedings  of  the  recent  meeting  in  Charles 
country,  published  in  our  last,  would  indicate  a ne- 
cessity for  a reform  in  the  constitution  or  somewhere 
else,  in  order  to  legalize,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  pro- 
ceedings which  that  meeting  resolved  upon  in  rela- 
tion to  the  free  colored  people  now  residing  in  that 
county.  If  the  contemplated  expulsion  be  right,  it 
ought  to  be  made  lawful.  Charles  county  can  hard- 
ly expect  to  precipitate  her  whole  colored  popula- 
tion upon  her  neighboring  counties,  neck  and  heels, 
without,  and  against  all  law,  or  if  she  does,  it  is  not 
to  he  expected  that  they  will  remain  passive  under  the 
infliction.  The  people  of  Maryland  will  take  care  to 
keep  “law  and  order.”  We  have  fearful  ingredi- 
ents to  have  mixed  u p in  a chaldron  of  reckless 
disorganization.  If  a provision  is  desired  whereby 
to  authorise  the  expulsion  of  free  colored  people 
from  the  state,  or  any  of  the  counties,  let  it  be  pro- 
posed according  to  law,  or,  by  a reform  in  the  con- 
stitution, brought  within  the  province  of  law. 

This  question  will  no  doubt  have  a tendency  to 
wake  up  the  abolitionists,  what  there  are  of  them,  in 
the  state.  Baltimore  city  in  1840,  had  17,330  free 
colored  inhabitants,  and  3,212  slaves — an  aggregate 
of  21,142  colored,  to  81,317  whiles.  The  propor- 
tion of  free  colored  to  the  slaves,  has  rapidly  accu- 
mulated since  that,  and  is  still  increasing.  If  the 
counties  eject  their  free  colored  population,  Balti- 
more will  be  the  focus  for  most  of  those  that  remain 
in  Maryland.  This  will,  under  federal  numbers, 
increase  the  relative  political  weight  of  this  com- 
munity in  the  proportion  of  three  fifths  of  the  num- 
bers thus  acquired.  The  reform  now  urged  by  the 
Baltimore  reform  party,  we  believe  contemplates 
nothing  beyond  that.  Whether  the  counties  will 
send  delegates  to  a reform  convention,  disposed  to 
concede  that  much,  in  addition  to  the  radical  basis 
of  representation  according  to  population,  (which  is 
what  is  aimed  at  we  believe)  is  the  question,  with 
them. 

The  abolitionists,  we  presume,  will  start  for  a 
broad  recognition  of  legislative  power  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  to  the  colored  population,  and  this 
may  become  the  great  question,  as  to  reform  in  Mary- 
land. 

Some  of  the  Baltimore  city  papers  are  earnestly 
pressing  for  reform.  If  we  understand  their  arti- 
cles, the  tenure  of  the  judiciary — the  extent  of  judi- 
cial authority— -the  discretion  of  courts  as  to  bail,  of 
executive  anthority,  as  to  pardons — office  salaries, 
and  sundry  such  subjects  of  complaint,  are  amongst 
the  main  objects  in  view. 

The  process  as  now  going  on,  is  to  operate  upon 
disaffection.  A reform  convention  may  be  obtained 
by  log-rolling  all  the  ingredients  of  disaffection. — 
Mr.  Teackle,  for  instance,  and  his  Somerset  griev- 
ances, on  one  hand,  the  repudiation  of  Carroll  and 
Harford  on  another  hand; — the  advocates  of  autho- 
rity for  ejecting  the  free  colored  people  from  one 
direction,  and  the  advocates  of  a wider  latitude  for 
legal  protection  to  the  colored  people  from  another 
direction — such  ingredients  added  to  the  organized 
weight  brought  into  the  scale  by  the  Baltimore  com- 
munity, in  behalf  of  Baltimore  interests,  and  influ- 
ence, may  predominate. 

We  are  hound  lo  notice  these  things  as  amongst  the 
incidents  of  the  day. 


North  Carolina-  2’/ie  election  took  place  in  this 
stale  on  Thursday  last,  the  7ih  instant.  The  result  of 
course  we  have  not  yet  learned.  The  following  are  the 
congressional  candidates,  and  the  votes  of  the  several 
districts  at  the  last  presidential  election. 


Dis  Locus. 
].— 

2.  — C.  Fisher, 

3.  — O.  S.  Reid 


5. — .1.  C.  Dobbin, 

6 — .].  .1.  McKay, 

7.  — ,1.  R.  J.  Daniel, 

8.  — II.  S.  Clark, 

9.  — Asa  Biggs, 


IVhigs. 

T.  L.  Clingman, 
D.  M.  Barringer, 
A.  B.  McMillan, 
J.  Worth,  ) 

A.  Dockery,  j 
J.  H.  Haughton, 
T.  D.  Meares, 

R C.  Bond, 

R.  S.  Donnell, 

D.  Outlaw, 


Polk. 

3,063 

4,499 

4,895 

2,222 

5,265 

5,874 

5,206 

4,999 

3,264 


Clay. 

6,468 

5,361 

4,517 

7,394 

4,272 

3,035 

3,953 

4,086 

4,090 


Total, 


39,287  43,232 


Louisiana. — Political  parly  movements.  Election- 
eering has  commenced.  The  “democratic”  conven- 
tion to  nominate  a candidate  for  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  assembled 
at  Baton  Rouge  on  Monday  the  14th  ult.  Every 
parish  in  the  state  was  represented,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  were  said  to  be  characterized 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  good  feeliDg,  and  a 
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determination  to  nominate  a ticket  that  would  bear 
down  all  opposition.  The  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  of 
West  Feliciana,  was  nominated  for  governor,  and 
the  Hon.  Trasimond  Landry,  of  Ascension,  for 
lieut.  governor.  The  Jeffersonian  Republican,  in  an- 
nouncing the  nominations,  says:  “Other  distinguish- 
ed men  were  in  nomination,  any  of  whom  would 
have  been  worthy  to  carry  the  standard  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  approaching  campaign;  but  the  choice 
fell  on  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Landry,  and  we  now 
present  them  to  the  people  as  the  candidates  of  the 
democracy.  Both  are  natives  of  the  state — both  in- 
timately acquainted  with  its  history,  resources  and 
condition — both  identified  with  the  planting  interest 
— both  experienced,  steady,  temperate,  moral  and 
practical — both  without  spot  or  blemish  upon  their 
characters — both  able,  clear-headed,  industrious,  and 
well  informed — both  long  tried,  thoroughly  proved, 
and  well  known  to  the  people — both  original  demo- 
crats— both  in  favor  of  the  great  reforms  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  both  certain  to  be  elected.  Every 
movement  in  the  convention  was  indicative  of  gen- 
uine harmony,  and  the  friends  of  the  other  gentle- 
men in  nomination,  avowed  their  intention  to  give 
to  the  ticket  an  enthusiastic  support.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy,  and  will  ensure  for  the 
party  a glorious  victory.  We  leave  it  to  older  citi- 
zens than  ourselves  to  say  by  how  many  thousands 
we  shall  beat  any  ticket  that  the  whig  party  can 
start.  We  go  into  the  contest  with  the  great  land- 
marks of  our  party — “reform,  retrenchment,  popu- 
lar rights,  a sound  currency,  and  Texas  and  Oregon,” 
inscribed  upon  our  banner,  stimulated  by  a noble 
cause,  and  certain  of  a glorious  victory.” 

The  Whigs  of  Louisiana  have  nominated  William 
Debuys,  for  governor,  and  Edward  Sparrow,  for 
lieutenant  governor  The  Bee  says:  “The  nomina- 
tion was  made  spontaneously  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  state  convention.”  The  New  Orleans  Tropic 
says:  “We  have  been  present  at  many  whig  con- 

ventions, and  we  have  often  witnessed  theoutbreak- 
ings  of  whig  enthusiasm;  but  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  more  significant  indications  of  that 
spirit  which  ensures  success,  than  at  Baton  Rouge. 
All  but  a few  small  parishes  were  represented,  and 
but  one  feeling  seemed  to  animate  the  entire  delega- 
tion— that  of  rescuing  the  slate  from  the  grasp  of 
locofocoism.  With  such  a ticket  the  whigs  go  into 
battle  confident  of  victory.” 

Sugar  Culture.  The  extension  of  sugar  culture, 
we  observe,  is  a subject  much  discussed  among  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  where  for  some  years  this 
branch  of  agriculture  has  been  gaining  in  public  fa- 
vor. Experience  has  shown  that  sugar  cane  can  be 
raised  to  profit  in  a much  higher  latitude  than  was 
at  first  supposed  possible,  and  every  year  shows  a 
continued  increase  of  the  production  of  this  article 
in  Louisiana;  its  culture  is  extended  as  high  up  as 
Alexandria,  on  the  Red  river,  where  there  are  now 
growing  crops  that  look  very  promising.  This  plant 
has,  it  is  said,  apparently,  a capability  of  adapting 
itself  to  a comparatively  cold  climate,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  may,  before  long,  be  cover- 
ed with  sugar  plantations.  The  crops  at  present, 
look  very  flourishing,  and  the  coming  crop  is  esti 
mated  at  full  200,000  hhds.,  equal  to  200,000,000 
lbs.  The  soil  of  thaL  state  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  for  sugar;  and  competent  judges  estimate  that 
there  is  enough  sugar  land  to  grow  all  the  sugar 
wanted  by  the  United  States.  But,  if  there  is  not 
enough  in  Louisiana,  Texas  now  offers  an  induce- 
ment not  often  presented  to  the  planter.  There  any 
amount  of  land,  for  the  culture  of  the  cane,  can  be 
obtained;  and,  for  this  purpose  there  cannot  help 
being  a demand  immediately  upon  her  admission  into 
the  Union.  From  this  source  there  is  no  limiting 
the  supply;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  a short 
time,  there  will  be  sugar  grown  to  export  from  the 
United  States,  after  supplying  our  own  wants. 

Tiie  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  on  this  subjeebsays: — 
“Every  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane  throughout  our  state.  For  a long  time 
after  the  introduction  of  this  exotic,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  cane  could  only  flourish  in  our  extreme 
southern  border,  where  could  be  fonnd  a climate 
sufficiently  warm  to  be  congenial  to  a tropical  plant. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  crop  can 
be  raised  to  profit,  in  a much  higher  latitude  than 
was  at  first  supposed  possible.  We  observe  that  the 
culture  is  gradually  advancing  northwards.  For- 
merly, the  Point  Coupee  was  the  upper  limit  of  su- 
gar plantations;  but  the  present  season  we  are  told 
that  large  crops  are  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alexandria,  on  Red  river,  and  the  cotton  planters 
of  Rapides  parish,  many  of  them,  are  abandoning 
the  old  staple,  and  embarking  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  How  much  farther  north 
the  culture  may  advance,  experience  alone  can  de- 
monstrate. The  plant  ha3  evidently  a capability  of 
adaptation  to  change  of  latitude.  By  slow  degrees, 


it  may  undergo  a process  of  acclimation,  that  will 
make  the  cane  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  cold 
of  regions  farther  north  than  Alexandria.  Perhaps 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  may  be  found  well  adapted 
in  climate  to  the  plant.  Supposing  that  the  culture 
be  confined  to  only  two  thirds  of  the  state,  yet  how 
ample  and  rich  the  sugar  region  we  have  here.  The 
soil  is  the  most  fertile  on  earth,  and  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive, when  brought  under  cultivation,  to  raise 
sugar  enough  for  the  consuming  of  the  whole  nation. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  Texas  we  have  annex- 
ed vast  territories,  reaching  a lower  latitude  than 
Louisiana,  and  better  suited  in  climate  to  the  growth 
of  tropical  plants,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  culture  is  destined  soon  to  be 
carrfft  by  American  enterprise.  It  would  not  be 
hazarding  much  to  say,  that  before  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  more  sugar  will  be  manufactured  in  the  U. 
Stales  than  is  wanted  for  home  consumption. 

Steam  Flour  Mills  at  New  Orleans.  “A  new  branch 
of  industry  has  recently  sprung  up  in  our  midst. — 
We  were  surprised  to  learn  yesterday,  that  there  are 
now  in  operation  in  our  city  two  steam  mills  for  the 
grinding  of  flour.  They  are  doing  a good  business, 
with  every  prospect  of  future  success.  Wheat  is 
obtained  at  St  Louis  and  other  points  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  only  the  additional  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, which  is  but  trifling.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  as  good  flour  should  not  be  made  in  N.  Orleans  as 
elsewhere,  and  there  are  advantages  peculiar  to  the 
location  which  must  render  the  business  profitable.” 
[W.  O.  Bull.,  July  19. 

Opelousas  Prairies.  Those  who  keep  cattle  on  the 
prairies  of  Attakapa3  and  Opelousas,  commence  ga- 
thering in  June.  They  herd  all  (he  wild  cattle  to- 
gether on  a spot  selected,  called  the  herding  ground; 
four  or  five  horsemen  will  drive  up  50,000  head,  and 
when  once  collected  together,  fifty  horsemen  could 
not  drive  them  off.  Some  kind  of  instinct  keeps 
them  together  two  or  three  days  before  driving  to 
brand.  The  cows  and  their  calves  sorted,  time  is 
allowed  that  the  cows  may  find  their  calves.  In 
driving,  horses  fall,  run  over  cows — cows  hook — 
bulls  fight.  &c.  Twenty  owners  sometimes  gel  to- 
gether; each  man  drives  off'  his  own  to  brand,  they 
take  calves  by  the  tail,  whirl  them  over,  jump  on 
them  and  brand  them.  Any  bull  over  a year  old  is 
tied,  head  to  one  post  and  heels  to  another.  Wiekoff, 
of  Opelousas,  brands  several  thousand  calves  every 
year.  He  pays  a man  called  a vacher,  stock  keep- 
er, §600  per  annum.  It  is  his  duty  to  break  wild 
horses,  to  run  cattle,  to  brand  and  alter  calves.  He 
collects  them  only  during  the  branding  season;  the 
general  rule,  in  keeping  an  ordinary  stock  of  cattle, 

is  to  give  the  vacher  the  sixth  calf  and  fifth  colt 

Where  the  stock  is  very  large,  they,  give  the  seventh 
or  eighth  calf.  A quart  is  a whip,  all  raw  hide, 
three  feet  long,  with  two  prongs,  to  whip  horses 
alone— the  whip  for  cattle  is  called  a foit,  with  a 
wooden  handle  18  inches,  and  a throng  of  raw  hide 
eight  feet  long.  A man  with  it  will  cut  a corn-cob 
in  two.  A pricking  stick  is  used  mostly  in  gather- 
ing, it  is  a piece  of  ash,  seven  feet  long,  with  a point 
of  a three  square  file  made  sharp;  it  is  called  a 
“pointe,”  they  drive  it  into  a beef  at  full  speed,  be- 
hind the  rump  bone,  near  the  brand.  The  animal 
immediately  rolls  over;  it  tears  the  flesh  and  hurts 
badly.  It  is  only  used  when  cattle  is  hard  to  man- 
age, as  they  are  when  heated  from  running.  When 
a druve  is  started,  one  of  the  beeves  gets  ahead,  and 
keeps  the  lead  all  the  way,  generally;  the  one  that 
starts  ahead  in  the  morning,  generally  keeps  its  po- 
sition as  leader  all  the  day.  At  times  when  starting 
with  a drove,  they  get  a stampede;  it  requires  four 
hands  to  drive  100  head,  five  to  drive  150,  which  is 
the  greatest  number  driven  to  market,  on  account  of 
the  dilficulty  in  getting  pens.  When  a beef  will  not 
drive,  they  throw  them  by  the  tail,  jump  on  tiiem, 
cut  a hole  through  the  nose  with  a sharp  knife,  pass 
a cabras  (hair  rope)  through,  and  tie  him  to  the 
horse’s  tail;  a creole  horse  will  pull  as  much  by  the 
tail  as  the  shoulders.  [Concordia  Inti. 

Kentucky.  The  election  took  place  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  result  we  have  not  received.  The  following  was  the 
vote  of  the  several  districts  at  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tion. 

Dist.  ’45.  Whig,  Loco.  ‘ ’44.  Clay.  Polk. 

].  (No  candidate,)  *Lynn  Boyd,  4,77y  7,332 

If.  J.  H.  McHenry,  T.  McCreery,  6,715  4,913 

III.  *Henry  Grider,  S-  A.  Atchinson,  6,515  4,659 

IV.  James  F.  Bell,  *G.  A.  Caldwell,  5,774  4,292 

V.  B.  R.  Young,  *Jas.  A.  Stone,  6,013  5,570 

VL  Gem  Adams?’!  J-  P- Martin,  6,079  2,909 

VII.  *W.P.  Thompson,  Elijah  Nuttall,  6,752  6,046 

VIII.  *Garret  Davis,  T.  F.  Marshall,  6,373  4,796 

IX.  A.  Trumbo,  *R.  French,  5,384  4,989 

X.  J.  P.  Gaines,  *J.  W.  Tibbatts,  6,862  6,544 

Total,  61,255  51,988 

*Members  of  the  last  congress. 


Tennessee.  The  election  which  took  place  in  this 
state  on  Thnrsday  the  7th  instant,  for  eleven  mem- 
bers of  congress,  a legislarure,  and  a governor,  the 
result  we  have  not  yet  learned.  The  following  are 
the  congressional  candidates. 


Districts. 

Whigs. 

Locos. 

I. 

ii.  ! 

Wm.  G.  Brownlow, 
[Col.  W.  E.  Cocke,  ) 
l Lewis  Reneau,  ) 

A.  Johnson, 
Gilbert, 

in.  { 

John  Croxier, 

J.  W.  Blackwell, 

IV. 

No  candidate, 

Alvan  Cullom, 

V. 

No  candidate, 

Geo.  W.  Jones, 

VI. 

W.  P.  Kendrick, 

B.  Martin, 

VII.  j 

i M.  P.  Gentry,  ) 
i Dr.  Neilson,  j 

No  candidate, 

VIII.  ‘ 

Dr.  J.  Peyton. 

Gen.  Trousdale, 

IX. 

Dr.  Matthewson, 

Mr.  Chase, 

X. 

P.  T.  Scruggs, 
Milton  Brown, 

Fr  P.  Staunton, 

XI. 

S.  Payett. 

Indiana.  The  election  in  this  state  look  place  on  Mon- 

day  the  4th  instant.  The  result  of  course  we  have  not 
yet  learned.  We  annex  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  congress  and  the  vote  at  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion: 


Dist.  Locos. 

1.  — R.  D.  Owen, 

2.  — T.  J.  Henly, 

3.  — Thos.  Smith, 

4.  — M.  H.  Hall, 


IVhigs. 

G.  P.  R.  Wilson, 
Roser  Martin, 

J C.  Eggleston, 
C.  B.  Smith, 


5. — W.  W.  Wick,  J.  P.  Foley,  ) 

Wm.  Herod,  $ 

6.  — J.  W.  Davis,  Eli  P.  Parmer, 

7. — J.  A.  Wright,  E.  W.  M’Gaughey, 

8.  — John  Pettit,  Ai  L.  Holmes, 

9.  — C.  VV.  Catheart,  S.  C.  Sample, 

10. — A.  Kennedy,  L.  G.  Thompson, 


Polk. 
1 7,769 
7,643 
8,089 
4,021 

7,982 

8,400 

5,829 

7,849 

6,446 

6,199 


Clay. 
5,797 
7 0S7 

8.910 
5,512 

6,936 

6,905 

6.910 
7,028 
6,709 
5,843 


Total,  70,181  67,867 

Law  and  order.  A paragraph  inserted  under  this 
caption,  in  our  number  of  the  5th  ult.  An  obliging 
correspondent  apprises  us  is  erroneous;  the  proceed- 
ing was  in  Dearborn,  not  Delaware  county,  and  the 
reward  offered  for  arresting  Jackson  was  not  as  s 
fugitive  from  justice  in  the  case  on  which  he  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted,  but  for  another  crime  com- 
mitted, and  for  which  he  fled.  We  make  the  cor- 
rection with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  rejoice  to  find 
the  facts  in  the  case  relieving  the  Hoosiers  from  an 
unjust  Imputation. 


CHURCH  CHRONICLES. 


One  small  step  towards  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  A bill  removing  all  obstacles 
to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  municipH  offices  has 
passed  the  house  of  lords,  (British  parliament,)  and 
after  a debate  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  17th, 
it  passed  to  a second  reading  by  a vote  of  91  to  11. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Mareus  Aller  was  installed 
July  9,  as  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Congregation 
of  Jews  in  Great  I*i  tain,  at  the  Great  Synagogue, 
St.  James’  place,  London. 

Movement  towards  a “repeal”  of  Church  and 
state.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  lCptist  Noel  has  writ- 
ten a long  and  able  lelter  to  the  bishop  of  Cashel, 
urging  the  necessity  of  a total  a'bolition  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  church  establishment.  This  bold  sugges- 
tion comes  from  a man  who  will  not  shrink  from 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  his  duty,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may.  Finding  that  the 
principle,  now  admitted  and  acted  on  by  both  whig 
and  tory  governments — that  the  endowment  of  truth 
implies  also  in  certain  circumstances,  the  endow- 
ment of  error — he  proposos  that  each  should  depend 
on  its  owh  resources,  without  any  government  aid  at 
all.  In  the  mean  lime  he  limits  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  Ireland,  and  draws  encouragement 
from  the  history  ol  the  Free  church  in  Scotland  to 
hope  for  great  good  being  the  result  of  the  separa- 
tion for  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  from  the 
state.  He  says: 

“A  century  and  a half  has  the  cause  of  truth  been 
losing  ground  under  the  influence  of  penal  laws 
against  Catholics  and  splendid  endowments  of  Pro- 
testants, and  the  ultimate  result  of  a rich  establish- 
ment has  been,  that  tiie  proportion  of  Protestants  to 
Catholics  is  less  at  this  day  than  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  but  let  the  ministers  of  Christ  go  forth  as  Paul 
did,  unclogged  by  the  odium  which  loads  a dominant 
and  privileged  minority,  and  you  may  see  the  warm 
hearts  of  the  Irish  welcoming  the  good  news  of  saf 
vation  by  grace  through  faith,  without  the  aid  o 
priests  and  masses,  of  saints  in  the  other  world,  c 
images  in  this;  and  your  unprivileged  ministry  wor 
ing  such  moral  wonders  as  bishop’s  lands,  glebes,  a* 
tithes,  never  could  enable  it  to  accomplish.” 
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A movement  has  been  made  amongst  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  shake 
off  the  incubus  of  a regium  donum,  by  which  that 
body  are  now  burdened.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  church  met  at  Dublin  lately,  when  a memorial 
was  presented  from  Belfast,  praying  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  regium  donum  on  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Maynooth  bill.  One  of  the  speakers  opposed 
the  memorial  on  the  ground  that  it  would  land  them 
in  the  voluntary  principle.  He  said,  “He  objected 
to  the  voluntary  system.  He  would  not  object  to 
be  supported  by  Christians;  but  to  receive  support 
from  those  who  might  be  enemies  to  Christ,  was 
more  withering  and  blasting  than  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment from  the  hands  of  government.”  Pity  some 
one  did  not  put  the  question,  From  whom  does  gov- 
ernment get  the  money  with  which  the  regium  donum 
is  paid?  Are  all  the  subjects  of  the  state  Christians? 
If  so,  why  object  to  the  endowment  of  the  college 
of  Maynooth?  The  statements  of  the  speaker  were 
loudly  cheered,  and  the  majority,  of  course,  decided 
against  the  memorial. 

Thf.  Jesuits  expelled  from  France.  In  the 
chamber  of  peers,  on  the  15th  July,  some  explana- 
tions were  given  by  M.  Guizot  respecting  the  recent 
negotiations  concluded  by  M.  Rossi  at  Rome,  with 
respect  to  the  Jesuits. 

On  this  subject  the  Debats  says:  “M.  de  Boissy  al- 
luded to  the  only  question  which  now  occupies  the 
public  mind — the  affair  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  nego- 
tiations of  which  it  has  been  the  subject  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  We,  on  this  occasion,  owe  our 
thanks  to  M.  de  Boissy,  for  we  should  have  regret- 
ted the  season  closing  without  the  government  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  of  giving  categorical  expla- 
nation on  the  subject.  These  were  yesterday  giveu 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  we  think  they 
were  of  a nature  to  dissipate  all  the  doubts  and  over- 
throw all  the  pitiful  quibbles  which  the  opposition 
journals  have  been  raising  during  the  last  few  days. 
It  was  wished  to  know  why  the  government  prefer- 
red adopting  diplomatic  negotiation  to  legal  and  ma- 
terial means  of  repression.  M.  Guizot  explained 
himsell  on  this  point  with  a force  of  argument  and  a 
loftiness  of  language  which  will,  we  hope,  suffice  to 
convince  the  most  prejudiced  mind.  It  was  asked, 
with  whom  the  representative  of  France  had  negoti- 
ated? M.  Guizot  said,  and  repeated  in  the  most  for- 
mal terms,  that  it  was  with  the  court  of  Rome,  with 
the  pontifical  government  exclusively  and  directly, 
that  the  negotiations  were  opened,  followed  up,  and 
concluded.  The  result  of  these  negotiations  is 
known,  the  rest  is  of  little  consequence.  We  have 
not  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  resources  which 
the  court  of  Rome  thought  it  its  duly  to  employ  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  complaints  ami  the  wishes  of 
France.  In  a word,  wc  wish  to  have  done  with  the  j 
Jesuits.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  force,  we 
have  obtained  all  by  reasoning  and  persuasion.” 

The  Presse  says:  “The  following  is  a correct  ac- 
count of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  on  the  mission  of  M. 
Rossi.  This  council  is  composed  of  nine  members.  J 
On  the  opening  of  the  negotiation,  five  of  them  at' 
once  gave  opinions  in  favor  of  the  recall  of  the  Je- 
suits from  France,  or  their  dispersion.  After  some 
discussion,  two  other  members  joined  the  five,  and 
the  decision  was  come  to  by  a majority  of  7 to  2.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Courier 
& Enquirer  writes, 

“The  most  important  domestic  matter  that  has! 
turned  up  since  my  last,  is  the  affair  of  ‘the  Jesuits.’  | 
You  are  aware  that  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
day  in  France — like  their  predecessors  ol  three 
quarters  of  a century  ago — entertain  the  belief  that 
the  Jesuits  form  the  prop  and  stay  of  Catholicism — 
if  not  of  Christianity — anil  have  attacked  them  with 
all  the  zeal,  at  least,  of  Voltaire,  Dalembcrt,  Dide- 
rot, Grunin,  and  their  colleagues  of  the  academy;' 
and  with  this  advantage,  that  a good  deal  of  the  pre- 
judice against  religion,  carried  to  such  an  appalling 
extent  in  17112,  171)3,  and  1794,  still  exists  in  France, 
combined  with  an  impression  that  ‘religion  and  des- 
potism’— ‘Catholicity  and  the  elder  Bourbons’ — are 
synonymous.  This  association,  which  is  about  as 
rational  as  the  bugbear  of  the  Irish  Orangeists — 
‘Pope  arid  Popery,  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes’ 
— (the  last  item,  shoes  of  any  kind  indeed  being  a 
desideratum  in  that  country  nevertheless;)  this  as- 
sociation; i say,  gives  to  the  assailants  of  the  church 
an  amount  of  power  and  strength  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  not;  for  the  people  of  this  day,  very 
reasonably  jealous  of  their  liberties,  see,  or  arc 
made  to  see,  in  the  priest  an  advocate  for  royalty 
and  tyranny.  Thus  armed,  M.  Thiers  made,  as  you 
will  recollect,  a couple  of  months  since,  a furious 
attack  upon  the  Jesuits  in  the  chambei  of  deputies. 
The  result  was  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters that  that  community  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  establishments  in  France. 


Acting  upon  this  quasi  pledge,  the  French  govern- 
ment sent  to  Rome,  last  mouth,  as  their  envoy,  a Mr. 
Rossi,  an  Italian  Catholic,  but  who  has  been  natural- 
ized in  Switzerland  and  France.  M.  Rossi  is  a man 
of  unquestionable  talent  and  of  unassailable  good 
temper.  His  mission  was  to  prevail  upon  the  pope 
to  prevail  upon  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to  prevail 
upon  the  provincial  of  that  order  resident  in  France, 
to  close  the  Jesuit  establishments  in  this  country, 
sell  them  and  disperse. 

The  pope  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  refer- 
red him  to  the  general,  (prince  Roothan,  a Dutch- 
man,) and  he,  it  seems,  has  recommended  to  the 
French  Jesuits  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the 
French  government  in  respect  to  the  dissolution  of 
their  establishments,  and  perhaps  even  to  sell  their 
property;  but  to  disperse  was  a proceeding  that  he 
did  not  even  dream  of  advising. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  question.  The  French 
ministerial  papers,  wishing  to  claim  for  their  pa- 
trons, a character  for  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
chamber,  indiscreetly  boasted  that  ‘their  envoy  had 
obtained  from  the  pope  all  that  they  riad  demanded.’ 
That  ‘the  Jesuits  had  been  ordered  by  the  holy  fa- 
ther to  close  their  houses  tout  de  suite.'  ‘To  sell  all 
their  property  and  emigrate.’  1 have  just  shown 
you  how  far  this  statement  was  correct,  and  I shall 
now  add,  that  the  Jesuits  may  close  their  houses — 
may  sell  their  properly,  and  may  dissolve  their  large 
communities,  but  they  will  not  emigrate.  Instead  of 
residing  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  any 
house,  (there  are  208  of  them  in  France,)  they  will 
live,  (l  hope  I shall  not  detract  from  the  gravity  of 
the  subject  in  saying  they  will  ‘haunt,’)  in  couples; 
and  that  it  is  all  that  will  have  been  gained  by  this 
famous  move.  On  the  questions  whether  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  philosophers  and  M.  Thiers  were 
right  or  wrong  in  their  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  and 
whether  the  existence  of  the  brotherhood  menaces 
liberty  in  France,  I shall  not  give  an  opinion.  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  facts,  and  facts  they  are. 

In  Switzerland  a similar  affair,  but  which  has  al- 
ready caused  the  loss  of  blood  in  that  republic  still 
divides  the  citizens,  and,  will,  it  is  feared,  produce 
fresh  disorders.  In  Ireland  the  Catholics  and  Orange- 
men are  fierce  as  ever  in  lheir  hostility  towards  each 
other.  In  Greece  the  Greek  church  is  to  the  full  as 
intolerant  towards  its  Roman  sister  as  ever,  and  in 
Syria  the  Turk  insidiously — for  he  dares  not  openly 
—encourages  the  Druses  to  massacre  the  Maronites! 
Can  you  tell  what  all  this  means,  in  this  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter  has  resigned  his  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  Union  col- 
leg,  N.  York,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  his  new 
duties  as  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Schenectady 
Cabinet  publishes  the  letter  of  Dr.  P.,  tendering  his 
resignation.  The  letter  was  referred  by  the  trustees 
to  the  committee  of  which  Gov.  Wright  was  chair- 
man, and  who  reported  a resolution  accepting  the 
resignation,  “under  the  deep  conviction  that  higher 
and  holier  duties  call  him  to  another  and  a different 
field  of  labor,”  and  expressing  their  earnest  wishes 
that  health,  happiness,  and  increased  usefulness  may 
mark  his  career  in  his  new  position. 

The  New  Schism  in  Germany.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debuts,  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  religious  dissensions  in 
Germany. 

“The  internal  divisions  among  the  dissenting  Ca- 
tholics in  Germany  assume  every  day  a more  seri- 
ous character.  The  two  chiets  of  the  religious 
movement,  M.  Ronge  and  M.  Czerski,  have  com- 
menced an  open  war.  Formal  proposals  have  been 
made  to  M.  Czerski,  the  reformer  of  Schneidemuhl, 
to  declare  schismatic  all  those  who  have  declared 
for  the  Council  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  first  rank,  M. 
Ronge  himself,  as  the  representative  of  that  coun- 
cil. M.  Czerski  is  said  to  he  inclined  to  adopt  that 
suggestion,  in  order  to  be  the  only  popular  reform- 
er. We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  council 
of  Leipsic  is  in  direct  opposition  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  whilst  the  reformer  of  Schneidemuhl  docs 
not  wish  to  separate  entirely.  For  this  reason,  Czer- 
ski’s  followers,  instead  of  styling  themselves  simply 
German  Catholics,  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  title 
of  German  Apostolical  Catholics.  A most  danger- 
ous rival  to  M.  M.  Ronge  and  Czerski  has  arisen  in 
the  person  of  M.  Pribil,  chief  of  a now  sect  of  Ca- 
tholic German  Protestants.  The  entire  body  of 
German  Catholics  who  protested  against  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  published  by  the  Catholics  of  Berlin, 
are  comprised  under  the  latter  name.  The  Catholic 
Protestants  are  more  allied  to  the  dogmas  of  the  an- 
cient Catholic  church  than  any  of  the  other  sects 
which  divide  the  dissenting  Catholics;  they  have  al 
I ready  replaced  the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  and  the 


mitre  on  the  head  of  their  chief.  Disgusted  with 
the  ingratitude  of  his  followers,  M.  Ronge  has  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  state  entirely, 
and  to  seek  consolation  in  marriage.  It  is  said  he 
is  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  mer- 
chant. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  have  remain- 
ed indifferent  to  the  religious  movement  which 
agitates  Germany.  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Cob- 
lentz,  have  closed  their  doors  to  the  reformers,  and 
the  columns  of  their  journals  to  the  quarrels  of  reli- 
gion.” — 

“An  American  Book?”  The  caption  and  first 
sentence  of  a book  review,  from  the  London  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  of  July  15: 

“ Sketches  of  Protestantism  in  Italy — past  and  present: 
including  a notice  and  origin,  history,  and  present  state 
of  the  Wdldenscs.  Bobcrt  Baird,  D.  D.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
418.  Boston,  Benjamin  Terkins  & Co. 

“Jt  is  difficult  to  describe  this  work.  It  is  so  rare 
in  information,  rich  in  fact,  graphic  in  delineation, 
comprehensive  in  detail,  and  refreshing  in  incident, 
as  almost  to  challenge  description.” 

Idolatry.  Rev.  Mr.  Dear,  Baptist  missionary 
states  that  the  Chinese  are  supposed  to  spend  $360,- 
000,000  for  incense  to  burn  before  their  idols.  This 
is  one  dollar  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  empire,  old 
and  young;  and  it  is  only  for  a single  item  in  the  sup- 
port of  idolatry. 

[Well,  and  how  much  does  our  idolatry  cost,  on 
an  average,  each  one  of  our  Christian  family?]  Who 
has  figured  up  the  sum? 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  upon  the 
border  line  between  the  northern  and  southern 
churches,  as  lately  organized,  will  be  subjected  to 
dissensions.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  the  4th 
instant,  expresses  an  apprehension  that  the  churches 
in  western  Virginia  which  are  attached  to  the  Ohio 
conference,  will  adhere  to  the  northern  church. — 
The  Kanawha  Republican  recently  published  the 
proceedings  of  the  church  in  Guyandotte,  in  favor 
of  adhering  to  the  southern  church.  'Phis  proceed- 
ing turned  out  to  have  been  adopted  by  a very  few 
members,  whose  decision  is  disapproved  by  a decid- 
ed majority  of  their  absent  brethren.  Meeting  were 
recently  held,  of  the  Walnut  Grove  and  Long 
Branch  societies,  in  the  Kanawha  district,  at  which 
a large  number  of  members  were  present,  by  whom 
the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville  convention  were 
unanimously  disapproved  of,  and  it  was  determined 
to  maintain  connection  with  the  Ohio  conference. — 
And  at  a quarterly  meeting  conference  for  Charles- 
ton circuit,  held  at  the  Kanawha  Salines,  on  the  18th 
u It. , a resolution  was  adopted  declaring,  that  “the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  member-diip  on  that 
circuit  is  to  continue  their  connection”  with  the 
northern  branch  of  the  church;  and  requesting,  there- 
fore, that  the  Ohio  conference  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply that  circuit  with  preachers.  A resolution  was 
also  adopted,  declaring  “that  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  would  be  promoted  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  annual  conference,  to  be  composed  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  western  Virginia,”  and  earnestly  recom- 
mending the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  bishops 
and  of  the  next  generai  conference,”  which  does  not 
meet  until  the  year  1848. 

The  Mormons.  The  “Nauvoo  Neighbor,”  a pa- 
per printed  in  the  “Saints’  Holy  City,”  in  contem- 
plation of  a war  with  England,  says:  “As  a pros- 

pect of  a war  with  a foreign  power  is  now  rather 
flattering,  it  should  admonish  every  refractory  spirit 
in  Hancock.county  and  elsewhere  to  settle  all  local 
difficulties  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  prepare 
to  sustain  our  national  rights,  and  the  honor  of  our 
flag.  The  lion  is  coming  out  of  his  thicket,  let  the 
eagle’s  feathers  be  well  oiled , and  his  talons  sharp 
and  pointed. ” 

lie  goes  the  whole  figure  too,  for  Nauvoo.  Speak- 
ing of  its  prosperity,  he  says: 

“The  glory,  honor,  and  blessings  of  Nauvoo,  if 
we  are  left  alone,  will  be  felt  round  the  globe.  Al- 
ready good  men  sec  it.  Why? — a mean  man  or  a 
Rigdonitc,  feels  his  own  nothingness  in  the  presence 
of  the  saints,  and  melts  ‘in  the  glance  of  the  Lord,’ 
like  the  first  frost  of  fall.” 


THE  SONS  OF  AFRICA  AND  SLAVE  TOI’ICS. 


New  Orleans  July  3,  1845. 

Six  hundred  slaves  emancipated.  1 he  supreme 
court  of  Lo  lisianu  delivered  yesterday  a most  im- 
portant decision,  one  which  will  send  to  Africa  some 
six  to  seven  hundred  slaves.  You  are  aware  that 
oi  r late  fellow  citizen,  Stephen  Henderson,  directed 
by  his  last  will,  that  his  slaves  (6  or  700  in  num- 
ber,) should  be  sent  to  Liberia,  by  the  American  Co- 
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Ionization  Society.  His  directions  were,  that  at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  his  death,  (which  took  place 
about  six  years  ago,)  the  slaves  should  be  permitted 
to  draw  lots,  and  the  ten  on  whom  the  lot  should  fall, 
should  be  sent  to  Africa;  at  ten  years  from  his  death 
30  others,  by  lots;  and  in  twenty-five  years,  the 
whole  of  the  residue  should  be  sent,  after  securing 
an  outfit  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  suit  now  decid- 
ed (it  was  lost  in  the  lower  court)  was  brought  by 
the  heirs,  against  the  executors,  will,  and  the  decree 
of  the  court  is,  that  the  will  must  be  carried  out  (the 
intention  of  the  testator  being  clear)  and  the  slaves 
sent  to  Africa.  It  was  delivered  by  the  presiding 
judge,  Francis  Xavier  Martin,  whose  mind  is  still 
clear  and  perfect,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  87 
or  88  years.  As  this  decision  deeply  interests  the 
country  and  the  Colonization  Society,  it  should  be 
immediately  attended  to  by  it. 

[Journal  of  Com. 

Colonization.— Kentucky  in  Liberia.  A vessel  will 
sail  from  New  Orleans  in  November  next  with  emi- 
grants from  Kentucky,  to  commence  the  settlement 
of  “Kentucky”  in  Liberia.  It  is  intended  to  take  out 
this  fall  only  two  hundred.  They  will  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Liberian  government,  and  have 
the  same  privilege  in  ‘Kentucky  in  Africa,’ that  they 
would  have  in  the  colony  of  Liberia.  The  emigrants 
will  be  furnished  land  according  the  business  they 
shall  pursue  when  they  arrive  there.  Those  who 
cannot  pay  their  expenses  there,  will  be  provided 
for,  and  be  supported  six  months  after  their  arrival 
The  settlement  will  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Monrovia,  on  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  it.  The 
emigrants  from  Kentucky  are  to  assemble  in  Louis- 
ville in  November,  and,  with  the  agent  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society  for  Kentucky,  will  go 
down  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  take  ship. 

[National  Ini. 

Germanic  Diet  declaring  the  slave  trade  p1' 
ract.  The  Germanic  Diet  came,  a short  time  ago, 
to  the  following  resolution:  “In  recognition  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  Christian  charity  which 
induced  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  December 
1841,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  the  entire  abolition  of  this 
criminal  traffic,  trie  German  governments  have  de- 
cided on  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  It  is,  therefore, 
declared  that  all  persons  engaged  in  it  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  pirates;  and  as,  in  these  states,  there  is  no 
law  against  piracy,  the  punishment  shall  be  thesame 
as  that  for  forcibly  carrying  off  the  person,  or  a still 
greater  punishment.” 

The  natives  of  Africa.  An  officer  writing  from 
the  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Washington  Union,  says: 
“We  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  elephants,  ti- 
gers, and  boa  constrictors.  The  ant  hills  are  not  yet 
levelled,  and  the  huts  of  the  natives  correspond  very 
well  to  the  pictures  of  them  in  the  little  geography 
of  my  schoolboy  days.  The  natives  live  in  a state 
of  the  rudest  barbarity,  being  naked,  filthy,  super- 
stitious worshippers  of  sticks  and  bones,  and  belie- 
vers in  the  most  absurd  nonsense.  They  are  willing 
to  sell  each  other,  and,  by-lhe-by,  when  I asked  them 
why  they  sold  each  other,  they  have  answered,  by  a 
question  in  return,  “Why  white  man  buy  negro?” 

French  squadron  for  the  coast  of  Africa. — 
The  discussion  on  the  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  French  cruisers  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade,  was  then  commenced.  The  Marquis  de 
Boissy  considered  the  new  treaty  of  a very  satisfac- 
tory character,  and  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  1831  and  1833.  Still  he  should  Itke  to  know 
what  this  treaty  had  cost  France?  lie  maintained 
that  the  government  had  consented  to  concessions 
that  were  to  be  regretted.  He  asked  why,  if  so  ma- 
ny cruisers  were  placed  on  the  western  coast,  no 
stipulation  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  east- 
ern one?  He  considered  that  this  was  a deep  stroke 
of  England,  whose  interest  it  was  to  continue  the 
slave  trade  on  the  eastern  side,  with  a view  to  bene- 
fit the  East  India  Company.  The  noble  peer  re- 
marked on  the  happy  effect  produced  by  the  cham- 
ber’s taking  the  diplomatic  duties  of  the  government 
on  themselves,  and  insisting  on  negotiations  being  en- 
tered on.  He  declared  also  that  a secret  treaty  ex- 
isted, by  which  France  could  not  send  more  than 
3,000  men  to  the  Indian  seas.  The  noble  peer  con- 
cluded by  calling  on  the  government  to  give  the 
chambers  some  information  as  to  the  force  of  vessels 
that  were  to  be  sent  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
All  the  ministers  remaining  silent,  Viscount  Dubou- 
chage  expressed  his  wonder  at  such  conduct,  aud,  in 


his  turn,  reiterated  the  question.  The  Due  de  Bro- 
glie replied  that  the  French  government  could  send 
on  the  eastern  coast  any  number  of  vessel:  it  pleas- 
ed, but  it  had  not  entered  into  any  obligation  on  the 
point,  because  the  right  of  search  was  not  exercised 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  slave  trade  being  only 
practised  there  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  over  which 
England  possessed  certain  rights,  in  virtue  of  ancient 
treaties.  The  noble  peer  than  gave  lengthened  ex- 
planations relative  to  the  force  of  the  two  bodies  of 
cruisers,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  had  not  been  included  in  the  treaty 
because  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  British  pos- 
sessions. M.  Guizot  then  rose  to  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  of  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  relative  to  a 
secret  treaty  stipulating  not  to  send  more  than  3,000 
men  to  the  Indian  sea3.  No  such  treaty,  he  said, 
existed,  or  had  ever  existed.  After  some  other  re- 
marks  of  no  importance,  the  bill  was  adopted  by  04 
votes  to  8. 

Slave  case.  On  the  16th  ultimo,  a man  named 
Showers  attempted  to  arrest  and  carry  back  to  sla- 
very, in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  a colored  woman,  the 
wife  of  a man  named  Strickland;  he  failed  in  his  de- 
sign, and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  false  imprisonment,  in  having  arrested 
some  time  since,  the  same  woman.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  finally  compromised,  by  a withdrawal  of  the 
suit  on  condition  that  Showers  manumit  the  wo- 
man, which  he  did,  and  she  is  now  free. 

[ Western  Reserve. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Cyrus  Lib- 
by, master  of  brig  Porpoise,  was  commenced  yester- 
day, before  T.  A.  Deblois,  Esq.,  a commissioner  of 
the  circuit  court. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  captain  of  the  Por- 
poise, brought,  last  year,  two  native  African  boys, 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Rio  Janeiro,  against 
the  provisions  of  the  4th  section  of  the  statute  of 
1818. 

Most  of  the  day  was  occupied  with  the  testimony 
of  one  Hendricks,  a Swede,  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Porpoise.  The  two  negro  boys  are  here,  with  others 
of  the  crew  of  the  Porpoise,  and  Lieut.  Duer,  who 
brought  the  brig  from  Rio. 

A.  Haines,  district  attorney,  for  the  government. 
Geo.  Fessenden,  for  the  respondent. 

[Portland  Mv.  1st  inst. 

Sentence  of  Captain  Peter  Flowery.  In  the 
U.  S.  district  court  at  Boston,  on  Friday,  the  case  of 
Captain  Flowery,  who  was  found  guilty  on  the  charge 
of  fitting  out  the  Spitfire,  with  a view  to  employ  her 
in  the  slave  trade,  was  brought  to  a close.  The 
jury  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy,  and  his 
counsel  made  certain  exceptions,  which  were  fully 
argued  some  days  ago.  Judge  Sprague  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  overruled  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  We  learn  from  the  Boston  Post,  that,  in 
passing  sentence — 

“Judge  Sprague  addressed  the  prisoner  upon  the 
subject  of  his  offence,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  having  aided  in  fitting  out  a ves- 
sel to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  His  honor  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  see  how  any  intelligent  jury, 
upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  could  have  ar- 
rived at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of  his  guilt. 
The  slave  trade,  he  said,  presented,  to  every  well- 
regulated  mind,  an  aggregate  of  horrors.  The  of- 
fence was  not  committed  under  any  sudden  tempta- 
tion, like  many  ordinary  offences,  which  follow  the 
temptation,  without  time  for  reflection.  The  crimi- 
nal voyage  was  contemplated  at  Havana,  and  steadi- 
ly pursued,  through  various  stages,  from  Havana  to 
Key  West;  thence  to  New  Orleans;  thence  back  to 
Havana,  and  from  there  to  the  river  Pongo,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  if  the  prisioner  had  proceeded 
but  one  step  futther,  and  taken  slaves  on  board,  his 
life  would  have  been  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  The  origin  of  his  offence  was  a cold,  de- 
liberate calculation  of  pecuniary  gain.  He  could 
scarcely  see  a palliating  circumstance  in  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  above  the  medium  of  guilt  con- 
templated in  the  statute,  the  maximum  of  punish- 
ment being  seven  years’  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
§5,000,  and  the  minimum  three  years  and  $1,000.— 
But  the  jury  had  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mer- 
cy, and  that  recommendation  was  entitled  to  respect, 
and  therefore  a medium  punishment  only  would  be 
awarded.  His  honor  then  announced  the  sentence 
to  be  five  years’  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  §2,000.” 

Captain  Flowery  is  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Salem 
jail.  “We  trust,”  remarks  the  Boston  Journal,  “that 
the  result  of  this  trial  will  act  as  a warning  to  all 
Americans  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  and  put 
a check  upon  this  most  nefarious  business,  which  no 
one  can  embark  in  until  he  has  expunged  from  his 
bosom  all  the  finer  feelings  whieh  elevate  man  above 
the  brute  creation.” 


Executed.  T.  B.  Martinez,  a wealthy  and  influ 
ential  man,  has  been  executed  at  Havana,  for  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  Matanzas  insurrection. 

Liberia.  Monrovia  dates  to  the  10th  of  June  are 
received. 

British  audacity.  The  only  vessel  belonging  to  the 
colonists  of  Bassa  Cove,  the  schooner  John  Seys, 
has  been  sezed  by  the  British  man-of-war  Lily,  and 
conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone.  She  belonged  to  Stephen 
A.  Benson,  and  was  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  when 
seized,  15th  April.  The  officer  in  charge  of  her  at 
the  time  of  seizure,  requested  the  British  comman- 
der to  respect  the  colonial  flag,  to  which  he  replied: 

“I  don’t  recognize  your  colors;  you  are  no  nation; 
neither  are  you  under  the  patronage  of  any  nation. 
The  authority  that  granted  your  papers  is  not  a re- 
cognized one;  & what  right  have  the  d d Yankees 

to  place  colonies  on  the  coast  any  how?  Your  colors 
I deem  good  for  nothing.” 

This  is  a heartless  outrage  upon  a feeble  colony. 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  John  Seys,  is  missing,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  murdered  by  the  official  pirate  belong- 
ing to  her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Lilly.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  seizure  appears  to  be  the  destruction  of 
Capt.  Benson’s  palm  oil  trading  posts  along  the  coast, 
so  as  to  divert  the  trade  from  American  to  British 
vessels.  The  British  officers  rifled  the  J.  S.  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  on  board. 

This  is  probably  an  instance  of  unauthorized  ras- 
cality on  the  part  of  the  British  captain.  We  shall 
seejjwhelher  his  conduct  is  countenanced  by  the 
British  government.  If  it  is,  the  colonies  will  have 
a fair  case  for  the  consideration  of  “the  world’s  con- 
vention,” and  the  “right”  of  the  Yankees  to  place 
colonies  on  theLoast  shall  be  canvassed,  very  fear- 
lessly. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “The  colonial  sclir. 
John  Seys,  owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Bonson,  at  Bassa 
Cove,  was  taken  by  the  Briiish  man-of-war  Lily,  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  Grand  Bassa  harbor.  At  the  time  ot 
the  seizure,  the  second  officer  of  the  vessel  was  on 
board;  all  her  papers  on  board  also,  and  the  colonial  flag 
flying. 

The  captain  from  on  shore,  perceiving  that  someth  ng 
was  out  of  the  way,  hastened  to  the  schooner,  but  on 
nearing  her,  had  two  guns  levelled  at  his  canoe,  and  was 
forbidden  by  her  new  possessors  to  board,  though  in- 
formed that  he  was  her  captain.  She  was  seized  on 
pretence  of  her  being  suspected  as  a slaver.  The  Lily 
is  thesame  cruizer  that  commi  ted  the  outrage  on  the 
U.  S.  barque  Madonna  a few  months  since. 

Mr.  Benson’s  vessel  is  entered  into  the  courts  of  Sierra 
Leone  fora  judication.  Her  condemnation  or  her  ac- 
quittal, areas  yet  problematic.  In  high  quarters,  we  are 
informed,  regrets  are  expressed  at  her  seizure,  in  tile  first 
place.  Mr.  Heddle,  at  Sierra  Leone,  has  signified  his 
intention  lo  acton  her  defence  in  court. 

Explicit  ins'ructions  are  said  to  have  been  issued  by 
Commodore  Jones,  amounting  to  an  assurance  that  the 
vessels  of  the  colorists  shall. be  free  from  further  wanton 
molestation. 

The  colonies  are  generally  prosperous. _ Governor 
Russwurm  has  visited  an  interior  tribe  ot  natives  at  Dena, 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  due  east  from  Cape  Palmas^ 
He  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which  was  dui* 
ratified  by  the  ceremony  of  “spewing  water,’’  which  is 
the  form  of  oath  observed  by  the  Dona  people.  The 
covenant  is  performed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  contending 
tribes  after  the  palaver  is  talked,  which  is  a kind  of 
court  held  by  all  the  head  men,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all  who 
have  any  influence.  There  is.  a bow!  of  water  prepar- 
ed; the  king  which  appears  to  be  the  most  willing  to 
make  peace,  first  dips  his  hands  into  the  water,  and,  af- 
ter slightly  washing  his  hands,  he  fills  his  mouth,  and 
spits  ft  our  on  the  ground  a few  times,  and,  spits  the  last 
time  he  fills  his  mouth,  the  whole  mouthful  into  the  hands 
of  the  other  kings,  who  sit  before  him  while  he  performs 
the  act.  This  being  done,  the  other  king  gets  up  and 
goes  through  the  same  process.  This  being  done  by  the 
kings,  peace  is  made  throughout  the  tribe  or  nation.— - 
The  governor  succeeded  in  getting  a peace  of  this  sort 
made  between  die  Dena  and  the  Cape  Palmas  people, 
titer.-  being  one  of  the  very  influential  men  from  Cape 
Palmas  in  the  company- 

Tlie  Dena  king  expressed  a wish  to  have  missionaries 
and  teachers  in  Ids  country,  and  arrangements  were  in 
progress  io  gratify  this-  laudable  desire.  His  country  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  the  key  to  interior  tribes  of  great  pow- 
er and  influence,  inhab.ting  a celebrated  part  of  Central 
Africa,  known  among  the  natives  as  the  “long  bush’’ 
country. 

Africa’s  Luminary  gives  cheering  accounts  of  progres- 
sive civilization  and  Christianity.  \Vurshave  measura- 
bly ceased  to  agitate  the  natives.  So  powerful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  colonies  that  a pacific  policy  is  spreading 
far  and  wide,  and  petitions  for  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers are  pouring  in  from  the  kings  and  chiefs  in  every  di- 
rection. A wish  to  learn  the  English  language, or  “God 
Palaver,’’  is  becoming  universal  among  the  natives.  In 
nothing  ii  the  change  from  heathenism  to  civilization 
more  remarkable,  than  in  the  condition  of  the  female 
sex.  Hitherto,  as  in  every  savage  country,  woman  was 
the  slave  of  man,  but  now  she  is  the  companion,  and 
evinces  her  love  for  Christianity  with  as  much  fervor  and 
sincerity  as  did  Mary  of  Bethany. 
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The  Rev.  F.  A.  Russel  has  gone  into  the  Goulah 
country,  the  mission  station  ot  which  is  known  as  Mount 
Andrew.  Mrs.  Russell  appears  to  have  astonishes!  some 
of  the  more  timid,  by  venturing  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band into  the  wilderness. 

From  the  new  territories  of  Sinao  and  Little  Bassa, 
the  missionaries  write  encouragingly.  A native  of  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  a neighbor, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  the  colonial  authorities  investi 
gated  the  case  made  a serious  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
blood  without  retribution.  The  accused  was  acquitted 
for  want  of  proof  that  the  missing  man  was  really  dead. 

A Boa  Constrictor  was  captured  near  Old  Field  settle- 
ment. Messurado  river,  the  stomach  of  which  contained 
a full  grown  deer,  horns  and  all.  The  natives  were  pie- 
paring  to  feast  upon  his  snakeship,  the  carcase  of  which 
they  described  as  ‘big  hog  meat.’’’ 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAILS. 

THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE  LAW. 


The  operation  of  the  new  post  office  law  must  be 
further  developed  before  it  will  be  possible  to  form 
a correct  opinion  respecting  it.  One  month  has 
transpired  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  The  de- 
partment at  Washington  require  from  all  the  post- 
masters, regular  quarterly  returns  of  the  business 
transacted  at  every  post  office  in  the  Union.  The 
quarter  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  of  course, 
will  not  terminate  until  the  last  day  of  Sept.  It 
will  take  some  time  for  those  reports  to  be  made  out, 
after  the  quarter  expires, — some  further  time  for 
them  to  reach  Washington, — and  after  they  are  there, 
it  will  take  considerable  time  to  have  them  collated 
and  a general  statement  deduced. 

Meantime,  however,  we  may  gather  here  and 
there  a fragment  from  which  to  form  conjectures. 

The  Washington  Union , informs  us,  that  the  re- 
signations of  postmasters  had  nearly  ceased, — in 
consequence,  we  presume,  of  the  circular  issued  by 
the  post  master  general,  assuring  them,  that  for  the 
present  year,  they  should  be  allowed  the  same  com- 
pensation that  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  old 
law, — such  being  the  construction  given  by  the  at- 
torney general  to  existing  enactments. 

As  respects  the  revenue  derived  to  the  department, 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the  prospects 
are  rather  gloomy.  New  York  papers  tell  us,  that 
the  receipts  at  the  post  office  of  that  city,  for  the 
month  of  July,  do  not  amount  to  $9,000, — about  one- 
half  the  amount  received  the  preceding  month,  un- 
der the  old  law.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  re- 
ceipts in  June  were  lessened  by  deferingto  write  let- 
ters till  the  new  law  commenced,  and  July  had  the 
advantage  of  the  delay. 

The  Washington  Union,  states  that,  “From  the 
city  post  office  we  learn  that  the  number  of  letters, 
papers,  and  packages,  passing  through  their  hands, 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  government, 
has  increased  about  33  per  cent.,  when  compared 
with  the  business  of  the  month  of  June.  The  gross 
amount  of  proceeds  from  postage  on  these  has  fallen 
off  nearly  66  per  cent.” 

Query:  Do  the  postmasters , — or  who  is  it,  that  does 
get  this  forty  thousand  dollars  in  one  month? 

Whilst  the  department  is  thus  under  the  new  law, 
subjected  to  this  severe  reduction  of  its  receipts,  the 
charges  against  the  government,  which  the  new  law  au- 
thorises, are  tremendous.  The  Union,  says:  “The 
postage  charged  to  the  government  for  its  letters, 
&c.,  received  and  sent,  is  enormous.  For  the  post 
office  department  alone,  it  is  said  to  reach  near  $40,- 
000  for  the  month  just  past.” 

These  severe  financial  difficulties  encountered  by 
government  under  the  new  law,  are  not  sufficient  it 
seems  to  satisfy  some  of  the  reformers  who  urge  a 
reduction  of  postage.  Complaints  are  still  made 
that  the  rate  of  postage  is  yet  left  entirely  too  high. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  a much  lower  rate  was 
demanded  by  the  advocates  of  the  change,  arid  most 
of  them  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  at  the  rates 
which  the  new  law  fixes.  We  give,  as  a specimen 
of  language  used  by  some  of  the  presses,  the  follow- 
ing, cut,  by  the  way,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
from  a violent  abolition  paper: 

“Quere:  Who  is  that  knavish  tool  of  the  the  slave 
holder  who  moved  an  amendment  to  the  five  cent 
postage  bill,  by  adding  five  cents  more  for  “distan- 
ces over  300  miles,”  by  which  1 am  compelled  to  pay 
100  per  cent,  more  postage  on  this  letter?  Give  us 
his  name  in  black  letter;  draw  black  lines  around  it; 
place  it  on  the  roll  of  infamy;  let  the  world  know 
who  he  is  and  where  he  lives!” 

The  advocates  of  the  new  law  appear  to  be  ac- 
tively employed  in  taking  measures  to  sustain  and 
carry  out  their  project  of  reform.  A writer  over 
the  signature  of  “Beta,”  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  after  reviewing  their  success  thus  far,  con- 
cludes by  saying: 


“Considering  that  the  exertions  of  a few  indivi- 
duals and  the  puhlic  press  have  been  able  to  produce 
this  important  change  in  the  rates  of  postage,  we 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  this  good  work 
until  they  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  rate. 
Opposition  may  be  expected,  but  the  march  of  re- 
form is  onward,  and  nothing  can  impede  the  progress 
of  cheap  postage.  The  people  will  it,  and  it  must 
be  done.  I am  pleased  to  learn  that  a meeting  of 
the  friends  of  cheap  postage  is  to  be  held  at  the 
American  Institute  this  evening,  to  make  a public 
demonstration  of  their  views  of  the  new  postage 
law,  and  to  express  their  gratitude  to  those  gentle- 
men, both  in  and  out  of  congress,  who  were  instru- 
mental in  carrying  through  this  great  measure  of 
reform.  This  proves  that  the  people  are  still  alive 
to  this  subject,  and  watch  with  jealous  interest  the 
operation  o4  this  new  law.” 

New  postage  law. — Distance.  There  are  more 
post  offices  within  thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  large  city  in  the  Union.  The  number  is 
151.  Within  thirty  miles  of  Hartford  there  are  118; 
of  Boston  105;  and  of  New  York,  82. 

The  Pennsylvanian  hints,  that  the  compensation  to 
pennyposts,  in  the  cities,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  half 
a cent,  which  the  accumulation  of  their  business  will, 
it  thinks,  enable  them  very  well  to  afford. 

Newspaper  subscription  payments.  The  regu 
lations  under  the  new  law,  in  relation  to  remittances 
of  subscription  payments  to  editors,  is  much  com- 
plained of, — for  instance,  the  Richmond  Whig,  says: 
“It  has  been  a privilege  heretofore,  sanctioned  by 
custom  as  well  as  by  the  post  office  department,  that 
editors  of  newspapers  could  receive  subscription 
money  through  any  postmaster,  provided  the  letter 
containing  the  money  was  written  by  the  postmaster 
himself. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  which  is  to  be- 
nefit so  large  a portion  of  the  people,  the  privilege 
of  the  editors  has  been  curtailed;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
to  make  it  more  desirable  for  him  to  receive  remit- 
tances directly  from  subscribers,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing them  through  the  postmasters,  as  before. 

As  well  as  we  can  understand  the  law,  it  is  this: 

1.  Money,  “in  no  instance  exceeding  $10,”  may, 
“if  publishers  desire  it,”  be  remitted  by  a postmas- 
ter, “who  shall  charge  himself  upon  his  general  ac- 
count with  the  U.  S.  with  the  amount  received,”  &c., 
and  report  the  payment  to  the  postmaster,  through 
whom  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  publishers. 

2.  But  the  postmaster  remitting  and  the  postmas- 
ter paying  over,  are  each  to  deduct  1 per  ct.;  which 
will  be  2 per  cent,  on  the  amount  remitted,  viz.  on 
$10,  postage  20  cents. 

3.  The  regular  postage  will  be,  on  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce,  300  miles,  5 cents;  over  300 
miles,  10  cents — for  every  additional  half  ounce,  5 
or  10  cents  extra,  according  to  the  above  distan- 
ces. 

Now  a sheet  of  light  paper  (which  this  law  will 
bring  into  use)  enclosing  a bank  note,  will  not  weigh 
halt  an  ounce;  and  can  be  sent  300  miles  for  5 cents, 
and  all  over  the  Union  for  10  cents.  This  letter,  too, 
may  contain  any  amount  of  money.  By  the  “regu- 
lation” above,  $100,  divided  into  tens  and  remitted, 
will  cost  (10  by  20)  $2;  when,  by  the  regular  mail, 
it  will  cost  only  5 or  10  cents,  or  at  most  20  cents. 

So,  by  the  above,  our  subscribers  will  see  that  it 
will  cost  us  more  to  receive  their  remittances  through 
the  postmasters, as  formerly,  than  to  have  Ihem  sent 
directly  to  ourselves. 

Besides  the  commission  ol  2 per  ct.  we  would  have 
to  pay  to  the  postmaster  on  a remittance,  such  an  ar- 
rangement multiplies  receipts,  and  may  often  pro- 
duce confusion.  We  Iherefoie  respectfully  request 
that  all  remittances,  hereafter,  may  be  directed  to 
the  proprietors  of  this  paper,  by  the  subscribers 
themselves,  instead  of  having  them  sent  through  the 
postmasters. ” 

Shopping  by  mail,  under  the  new  law.  A lady 
at  Saratoga,  says  the  New  York  Express,  sent  last 
week  to  a fashionable  dealer  in  Broadway  for  a lace 
collar,  directing  several  to  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
that  she  might  select  one.  Half  a dozen  were  sent, 
from  which  one  was  selected',  and  the  olhers  return- 
ed by  the  same  conveyance.  The  whole  postage, 
including  that  on  the  original  order  and  on  the  pack- 
age returned,  was  25  cents. 

Double  newspapers.  Win.  Medill,  the  second 
assistant  postmaster  general,  has  written  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  that  al- 
though two  newspapers  may  be  printed  on  one  sheet, 
yet  postage  is  to  be  charged  on  each  paper. 


Private  expresses.  Boston  papers  state  that  tl  e 
postmaster  general  has  ordered  Mr.  Hale,  proprie- 
tor of  one  of  the  private  express  lines,  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  violation  of  the  post  office  law.  The  same 
authority  says,  that  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  Hale’s 
office  in  eleven  months  received  and  forwarded  13,- 
000  letters. 

The  privilege  of  postmasters,  in  relation  to 
correspondence  about  newspapers,  under  the  new 
law,  was  misunderstood,  and  occasioned  some  incon- 
venience at  first,  but  explanations  and  instructions 
have  corrected  the  error, — thus:  The  postmaster  ge- 
neral, under  date  of  July  12,  says:  “When  subscri- 
bers refuse  to  take  pamphlets  or  newspapers  from 
the  office,  postmasters  are  now  as  heretofore  requir- 
ed to  notify  editors,  &c.  and  may  frank  letters  con- 
taining such  notice.” 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  department  lo  the 
postmaster  at  Milledgeville: 

Post  office  department,  July  23,  1845. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  is  received.  A 
letter  notifying  the  publisher  when  a subscriber  fails 
to  takes  his  paper  or  pamphlet  from  the  post  office, 
clearly  relates  to  the  business  of  the  office;  the  post- 
master being  required  by  the  regulations,  (chap.  40.) 
to  give  such  notice — and  it  should  therefore  be  sent 
free  of  postage,  under  regulation  545.  Very  respect- 
fully, &c.,  &e., 

M.  MEDILL,  2J  Ass’t.  P.  M.  Gen. 
Ezra  Daggett,  Esq.,  P.  M.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Official. — Public  notice.  An  act  of  congress, 
possed  March  3,  1845,  forbids: 

1st.  To  establish  any  private  express  for  the  con- 
veyance, or  in  any  manner  to  cause  to  be  conveyed, 
or  to  provide  lor  the  conveyance,  by  regular  trips, 
or  at  stated  periods,  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
in the  United  States,  between  which  the  U.  States’ 
mail  is  transported,  “of  any  letter,  packet,  or  pack- 
ages of  letters,  or  other  matter  properly  transmitta- 
ble  in  the  United  States’  mail,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals;”  and  subjects 
every  person  offending,  or  aiding  and  assisting  there- 
in in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a penally 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

2dly.  Forbids  any  “stage  coach,  railroad  car, 
steamboat,  packetboat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,” 
regularly  performing  trips  on  a post  route,  or  “any 
of  the  owners,  managers,  servants  or  crews  of  ei- 
ther,” shall  transport  or  convey,  “otherwise  than  in 
the  mail,”  any  such  mailable  matter  as  is  above  for- 
bidden, except  such  as  relates  to  the  accompanying 
cargo  or  freight.  And  for  each  offence,  subjects  the 
owners  to  a penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
driver,  captain,  conductor,  or  person  having  charge 
of  such  vehicle  or  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  offence, 
to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 

3dly.  Subjects  “the  owner  or  owners”  of  any  such 
vehicle  or  vessel  which,  with  the  knowledge  of  any 
owner  or  with  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  the 
driver,  conductor,  captain,  or  person  having  charge 
of  it,  conveys  or  transports  any  person  acting  as  a 
private  express,  and  actually  in  possession  of  for- 
bidden mailable  matter,  for  each  offence,  to  a penal- 
ty of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

4lhly.  Subjects  “all  persons  whatsoever,”  who, 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  shall  transmit  by  any 
private  express  or  other  means  by  such  an  act  de- 
clared unlawful,  any  forbidden  mailable  matter,  or 
who  shall  place,  or  cause  to  be  placed,  any  such 
matter  at  a place  for  the  purpose  of  being  thus  il- 
legally transported,  or  who  shall  deliver  any  such 
matter,  for  transmission,  to  any  agent  of  any  unlaw- 
ful express,  for  each  offence,  to  the  penaly  of  $50. 

5 1 h I y . Permits  the  conveyance  of  letters  “by  steam- 
boats,” as  authorized  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
3d  March,  1825;  Provided  such  letters  are  strictly 
delivered,  according  to  the  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion, to  a postmaster  or  other  authorized  agent  of  the 
post  office  department;  but  for  a neglect  thus  to  de- 
liver, subjects  “the  owners  and  persons  having 
charge”  of  such  steamboat,  for  each  offence,  to  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

_6thly.  Declares  “matter  properly  transmittable  by 
mail”  to  be,  all  letters  and  newspapers,  and  all  ma- 
gazines and  pamphlets  published  periodically,  or  m 
successive  numbers,  or  in  a regular  series,  and  all 
other  written  or  printed  matter,  whereof  each  copy 
shall  not  exceed  eight  ounces  in  weight,  except 
bound  books,  or  bank  notes  in  bundles  unaccompa- 
nied by  letters;  and  only  permits  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  pamphlets,  to  be  transported  out  of  the 
mail,  over  a mail  route,  where  they  arc  sent  not 
marked  or  directed,  not  intended  for  distribution 
among  subscribers  or  others,  but  for  sale  as  mer- 
chandise, and  transported  as  merchandise,  and  lo  a 
bona  fide  dealer  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  them. 

C.  JOHNSON,  postmaster  general. 
Post  office  department,  June  30,  1845. 
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We  heard  a person  the  other  day,  object  to  the 
new  postage  law,  for  the  reason  that  before  the  pas 
sage  of  the  law  he  received  but  two  dunning  letters  a 
week,  and  he  now  receives  five  or  or  six  per  day. 

A hint  to  letter  writers,  in  our  ’country,  may 
be  taken  from  the  following,  given  by  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Allas: 

“In  writing  to  France,  it  is  better  and  safer 
To  write  on  thin  paper  and  seal  with  a wafer; 

If  the  paper  is  thick,  there’s  high  postage  to  pay, 
And  wax  can  be  melted  to  learn  what  they  say.” 

Mail  robber  convicted.  At  the  last  term  of 
court  in  Milwaukee,  George  W.  Barton  was  indict- 
ed and  tried  for  robbing  the  United  Slates  mail,  and 
putting  the  life  of  the  carrier  in  jeopardy.  Sentenc- 
ed to  ten  years  imprisonment — to  be  confined  in  the 
county  jail  of  Milwaukee,  until  a state  prison  should 
be  ereciea  in  the  territory,  then  to  be  removed  there- 
to. 


The  postmasters  are  likely  to  get  into  a large  bu- 
siness in  selling  letter  paper,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
stationers.  They  sell  at  the  following  rates: 

IS  envelopes  to  enclose  letters  charged  5 cents  lor  $1  00 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


5 do 
5 do 
10  do 

'ib* 


50 

6 

1 00 
50 


Mail  contracts.  The  first  mail-letting  under  the 
new  post  office  law  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober next,  for  which  proposals  will  be  received  at 
the  contract  office  of  the  department  until  the  22d  ] 
of  September.  The  important  reductions  in  the  | 
contract  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  induces  i 
the  belief  that  all  new  contracts  will  be  given  out  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  The  old  system  is  well 
known  to  have  been  an  expensive  one,  and  its  man- 
agement was  often  marked  with  prodigality  and  mon- 
strous abuses.  It  had  its  favorites — its  retainers — its 
corruptions.  The  new  system  cannot  at  first  escape 
the  evils  of  the  old,  but  all  that  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  department,  and  watchfulness  of  the  public 
interests  can  do  to  reform  the  abuses,  will  be  done. 
Already  many  useless  expenditures  have  been  lop- 
ped ofi:,  and  others  will  follow  as  the  reform  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  reduced  rate  of  postage  progess- 
es.  From  a report  made  to  congress  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
of  Now  York,  on  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
mail-service  in  the  several  states  in  1843,  we  ga- 
ther the  following  items,  illustrating  the  operations 
and  cost  of  the  old  system.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  states  extensive  mail  facilities  are  grant- 
ed, that  receiving  but  little  support  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  a heavy  tax  upon  the  department.  In  the 
four  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  Jersey,  embracing  a population  of  more 
than  a million  and  a half,  the  deficiency  is  only  $29,- 
106.  Every  other  northern  state,  even  including  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  pays  into  the  department  a sur- 
plus. 

Massachusetts,  $115,213  I Pennsylvania,  $147,409 

Rhode  Island,  20,350  | Michigan,  721 

Connecticut,  23,177  I Wisconsin,  3,044 

New  York,  372,858  | Iowa,  2,454 

making  a total  surplus  in  the  northern  states  of 
$685,235.  In  North  Carolina  alone,  with  a popula- 
tion of  only  800,000,  the  deficiency  is  $303,943;  and 
in  Alabama,  with  a representative  population  not 
equal  to  that  of  Maine,  the  deficiency  is  $128,965. — 
Louisiana  and  Delaware  are  the  only  southern  states 
that  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  post  office  faci- 
lities. The  aggregate  annual  deficiency  in  the  fol 
lowing  southern  states,  is  $655,076,  which,  it  will  be 
perceived,  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  surplus  paid 


in  the  north: 

Maryland,  $24,448 

Virginia,  50,777 

North  Carolina,  103.943 
South  Carolina,  35,765 
Georgia,  76,011 

Florida,  29,465 


Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
A labama, 
Mississippi, 
Arkansas, 


N $52,889 
36,964 
128,905 
45,816 
41,006 


In  the  western  states,  the  deficiency  is  by  no  means 
as  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  excess  of 
the  cost  of  mail  service  in  1843,  over  postage  re- 
ceipts, in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  embracing  a population  of  more  than  three 
millions,  was  but  $107,900,  while,  as  shown  above, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  not  only  defray 
the  entire  cost  of  their  mail  facilities,  but  pay  to  the 
department  a surplus  of  $6.29.  The  excess  of  cost 
over  receipts  in 

Ohio  was  $11,162  I Illinois,  $65,926 

Indiana,  23,572  | Missouri,  7,240 

These  states  will  doubtless  this  year,  notwithstand 
ing  the  reduced  rates  of  postage,  support  their  own 
post  office  facilities. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  our  foreign  difficulties  h not  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  government  to  which  the 
constitution  designed  that  that  very  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible task  should  be  entrusted!  The  error  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  resorting  as  he  did  to  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  for  an  expression  in  regard  to  the 
disputed  Oregon  question,  though  it  served  his  im- 
mediate purpose  in  rallying  a majority  upon  the 
Maynoolh  bill,  we  venture  to  predict  he  will  live  to 
repent  of.  It  was  in  him  an  official  and  an  execu- 
tive move.  Our  executive  could  as  easily  obtain  an 
expression  of  popular,  or  of  nationel  feeling,  if  the 
occasion  required  such  a thing.  The  occasion  does 
not  require  it,  and  we  rejoice  to  observe  the  unani- 
mity with  which,  we  were  about  to  say,  the  i uliole, 
we  may  truly  say , nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  look  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  exe- 
cutive department  to  conduct  the  Oregon  negotia- 
tion in  a manner  consistent  both  with  the  honor  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  that  unanimity,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
the  fact  is  so,  the  only  exceptions  to  that  unanimi- 
ty, are  to  be,  found,  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  political 
opponents  of  the  administration,  where  it  is  usual  to 
find  opposition  and  distrust,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Polk.  The  whigs  make  no  objection 
to  entrusting  the  president  and  his  cabinet  and  mi- 
nisters with  the  negotiation — and  have  certainly  not 
been  captious  oppositionists  on  that  point.  Their 
conduct  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  considered 
this  a national  and  not  a party  matter.  The  friends 
of  the  administration,  in  some  parts  of  the  union, 
have  had  less  forbearance.  A meeting,  for  instance, 
held  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  a few  days 
since,  were  for  terminating  all  negotiations  forth- 
with.  Amongst  other  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted,  was  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  in  regard  to  our  just  claims  to 
Oregon,  we  will  have  no  compromises  but  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.” 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  tv  Ices  notice  of  a 
recommendation  in  the  Edinburg  Review  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  settle  the 
Oregon  question  by  accepting  the  forty-ninth  degree 
of  latitude  continuously  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
as  the  boundary  line  in  that  quarter  between  the 
two  countries.  “We  must  say,”  remarks  the  Chro- 
nicle, “that  we  consider  the  conduct  of  a great  and 
respectable  organ,  in  thus  deserting  and  flying 
against  the  unanimous  declaration  of  British  states- 
men, to  be  most  reprehensible.”  We  quote  from 
the  Chronicle  in  continuation: 

“None  could  more  deeply  deprecate  or  deplore  a 
war  with  the  United  States  than  we  would.  But  to 
skulk  into  a corner  on  all  occasions,  and  to  adopt 
openly  as  a maxim  of  policy,  that  we  must  yield  to 
every  demand,  right  or  wrong,  is  the  way  to  provoke 
war,  not  avoid  it.  Even  if  we  are  superannuated, 
and  think  fit  to  claim  the  rights  of  invalids,  to  be 
left  at  peace — let  us  at  least  not  sell  the  manhood 
and  the  rights  of  our  political  offspring.  If  found- 
ing colonies  be  beyond  our  years,  and  supporting  co- 
lonies beyond  our  strength,  let  at  least  the  colonies 
which  we  meditate  flinging  off  be  enabled  to  main 
tain  themselves.  The  possession  of  a natural  out- 
let on  the  Pacific  is  as  necessary  and  as  useful  to 
Canada  as  to  the  United  States — more  so,  in  some 
lespects.  The  land  which  produces  the  furs  and 
raw  material  of  the  far  north,  stands  in  far  more 
need  of  commerce  and  exchange  than  a country 
like  the  United  States,  comprising  all  climates,  and 
in  a manner  self-supporting.  An  established  road 
and  natural  chain  of  posts  connect  Canada  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia — a point  with  which  the 
Americans  are  not  conneeteu  in  any  such  perma- 
nent or  natural  way.  If  we  disinherit  the  Canadas 
of  this  territory,  or  pusillanimously  curtail  it,  for 
peace’s  sake,  what  is  there  that  we  ought  not  to 
give  up,  which  it  inay  please  the  Americans  to  ask? 
in  demanding  the  country  nortti  of  the  Columbia, 
they  ask  for  a region  which  they  cannot  make  use 
of,  merely  in  order  to  drive  from  it  Englishmen, 
who  are  making  industrious  and  ample  use  of  it. 
And  this  is  done  in  the  duration  of  a treaty  permit- 
ling  us  to  make  there  establishments.  Never,  sure- 
ly, was  such  preposterous  im'pudenco  met  by  such 
unfathomable  pusillanimity.” 

It  is  further  urged  by  this  London  journal  that  the 
Oregon  question  is  no  longer  an  isolated  one.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  it  is  believed,  will  follow 
the  fate  of  Texas;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  Paci- 
fic coast,  from  at  least  the  thirty-second  to  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  is  involved  in  the  present  contro- 
versy. 

If  this  tone  prevails  in  England,  and  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  is  looked  upon  as  a concession  on  her 
part  too  great  to  be  made,  what  will  be  the  language 


of  the  British  journals  when  they  learn  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  whole  Oregon  territory  will  be 
deemed  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  United  States? 
Our  government  once  signified  its  willingness  to 
compromise  on  the  forty  ninth  parallel — but  that 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  proffer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. We  do  not  know  what  basis  is  proposed  by 
our  government  now.  The  same  would  be  accep- 
table to  many,  but  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the 
use  of  this  question,  as  a means  of  political  influ- 
ence, may  be  carried  in  congress  and  out  of  it. 

As  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  some  portions 
of  the  west  on  this  subject  we  may  here  refer  to  a 
meeting  recently  held  at  Marion,  Illinois,  at  which 
it  is  said  five  thousand  people  were  assembled.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  territory  of  Oregon,  lying  between  42  and  54 
deg.  40  minutes  north  latitude  was  “clear  and  in- 
disputable;” that  Great  Britain  had  not  even  a co- 
lor of  claim  to  any  portion  of  it;  that  the  United 
Slates  should  terminate  the  existing  treaty  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment:  that  a line  of  military 
posts  from  the  western  settlements  to  that  country 
should  be  established;  that  they  were  opposed  to 
trusting  the  natural  course  of  emigration  to  that 
territory,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  exclusive  pos- 
session thereof.” 

A letter  was  read  to  a meeting  of  a similar  kind 
from  Mr.  Senator  Breese,  of  the  United  States  se- 
nate, who  used  this  language: 

“Believing,  as  I do,  that  we  rightfully  own  the 
whole,  I cannot,  as  a representative  of  the  sover- 
eign state  of  Illinois,  consent  to  surrender  any  part 
of  it  to  Great  Britain.  If  it  was  not  worth  a fai»- 
thing.  I would  not  yield  to  her  extravagant  and 
grasping  demand.  1 would  not  negotiate  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  forty-ninth  degree,  the  line  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  Col.  Benton.  1 am  for  the  whole,  and 
that  statesman  who  shall  advise  the  surrender  to 
England  of  one  foot  of  its  soil  or  one  drop  of  its 
water  iso  doomed  man.  You  may,  then,  assure  the 
meeting,  that  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  halting,  no  timidity,  no  temporizing 
with  me,  but  I will  go  on  all  lengths  to  maintain 
what  I believe  to  be  our  just  rights.” 


THE  OREGON  NEGOTIATION  IN  1823-  4: 

ITS  HISTORY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DOCUMENTS  AND 
NEGOTIATOR. 

From  the  Nationl  Intelligencer. 

We  have  of  late  been  at  some  pains  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  more  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter of  Mr.  Rush’s  new  Memoranda  of  his  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  London.  Upon  the  negotiations  which 
he  conducted  there  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  ca- 
binet we  have  scarcely  touched.  On  all  but  one  of 

them,  it  was  needless  to  touch;  for  they  have  passed 
into  mere  themes  for  diplomatic  history.  O.ie  only 
is  left,  as  a que-  on  stin  present,  and  which  has  been 
made,  of  late,  by  artificial  agitation,  a subject  of 
urgent  importance. 

Thus  far,  we  have  forborne  to  enter  into  a regu- 
lar examination  of  the  grounds  of  our  claim  in  the 
Oregon  region.  Until  we  had  seen  the  adverse  ar- 
gument, we  were  not  in  haste  to  pronounce  that  our 
own  was  entirely  conclusive..  The  country  has,  thus 
far,  since  the  new  stir  about  our  rights  on  the  Pacific, 
heard  nothing  but  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  case. 
While  such  is  the  fact,  people  usually  need  no  labor 
of  argument  to  add  to  the  firmness  of  their  convic- 
tion that  all  the  right  is  on  their  side;  that  their  title, 
though  always  questioned,  is  “unquestionable;”  though 
for  fifty-five  years  in  constant  dispute,  is  “ indisputa- 
ble.” 

On  our  own  side,  the  claim  and  the  argument  have 
been  variant  and  progressive — the  former  to  such  a 
degree  as  violently  to  conflict,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
with  its  assertion  in  others;  while,  as  to  the  latter, 
our  statesmen  and  bookmakers  seem  to  think  that 
tlie  proofs  in  our  favor  have  obtained  an  overwhelm- 
ing accretion  since  the  thing  was  last  upon  diploma- 
tic trial.  Certainly,  this  is  entirely  possible:  but, 

then,  who  shall  assure  us  that  just  the  same  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  has  not  been  going  on  upon  the 
other  side  also?  The  testimony  in  a man’s  favor 
must  usually  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  it  does  not  look 
very  clear  until  met.  For  our  part,  we  have  none 
of  that  resistless  perspicacity  which  can  pierce  to  a 
decision  without  the  dull  delay  of  investigating  both 
sides  of  the  question;  and,  as  we  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  possession  of  the  adverse  pleadings  in  their 
latest  shape,  we  were  not  prepared  to  consider  our 
own  as  entirely  unanswerable.  So  that  our  proper 
part  has  seemed  to  us  that  which  we  have  taken:  to 
calm  down  men’s  minds  from  any  hasty  excitement 
— to  avert  any  rash  and  violent  counsels,  which,  if 
our  cause  was  really  so  capable  of  being  made  good 
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by  peaceful  arbitrament,  would  be  likely  only  to 
fling  it  into  the  jeopardy  of  a needless  and  dange- 
rous war;  in  a word,  to  induce,  as  far  as  we  could, 
a public  feeling  as  to  this  matter  more  deliberate, 
more  prudent,  more  equitable  and  honorable  than 
these  sudden  starts  of  inflammatory  opinion  that 
would  break  through  all  peace  and  teach  other  na- 
tions that  to  negotiate  with  these  United  States  is 
idle. 

Since  the  attempted  proceedings  in  congress,  to 
the  intemperance  of  which  we  more  particularly  re- 
fer as  worthy  to  be  deprecated,  the  grounds  which 
a new  discussion  of  these  territorial  claims  must 
probably  take  have  received,  in  several  ways,  a dis- 
closure important  enough  to  merit  that  we  should 
endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  public  information,  to  ex- 
hibit them  historically. 

The  English  view  of  the  matter  has  been  partial- 
ly set  forth  in  the  books  of  Falconer  & Dunn;  the 
American,  in  a second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  Mr.  Robert  Greenhow’s  History  of  the  Oregon 
Question:  and  the  latter  third  of  Mr.  Rush’s  new 
volume  consists  mainly  of  an  account,  by  that  skil- 
ful representative  of  our  rights  and  claims,  of  these 
as  maintained  by  him,  and  as  met  by  the  adverse 
British  ones,  during  the  long  discussion  of  1823— ’4. 
Of  these  several  volumes,  Messrs.  Falconer  & Dunn’s 
are  both  partial  and  uncirculated;  Mr.  Greenhow’s 
partial  but  widely  ciiculated;  Mr.  Rush’s  as  fair  as 
could  be  expected  from  any  one  who  has  acted  as 
the  advocate  of  one  party,  but  been  made  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  opposite  party’s  pretensions.  His  rela- 
tions to  the  contest,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of  both 
sides  of  it,  make  him  much  the  best  witness  intro- 
duced on  either  part.  Indeed,  properly,  he  is  the 
only  witness:  the  others  are  butcounsel.  To  the  en- 
tire extent  in  which  he  testifies,  (down  to  the  close 
of  the  discussion  of  1823— ’4 ,)  his  statements  are  of 
the  highest  authority.  In  other  instances,  we  but 
listen  to  those  who  do  not  testify,  but  argue;  who 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  case,  but  recite, 
at  second  hand,  the  testimony  of  others.  That  very 
testimony  from  which  they  thus  draw  at  second 
hand  is,  for  the  greater  part,  but  a series  of  plead- 
ing, prepared  by  negotiator  against  negotiator — pa- 
pers in  which  the  real  and  candid  opinion  of  either 
negotiator  is  rarely  expressed,  unless  it  chances  to 
be  such  as  will  not  prejudice  his  cause.  Of  such, 
Mr.  Rush  is  the  only  one  who  has  given  us  more  than 
this  diplomatic  & ex  officio  pleading;who  offers, besides, 
a deliberate  and  apparently  most  sincere  personal  nar- 
rative of  the  entire  negotiation,  in  which  he  obvi 
ously  endeavors  to  speak  as  impartially  as  he  does 
advisedly,  and  no  doubt  puts  aside  his  own  national 
and  patty  prejudices  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  So  far  as  he  leans  at  all,  it  is  to  our 
side  that  he  leans:  he  is  our  witness:  he  is  our  best- 
informed  and  fairest  witness;  and  there  is  none, 
therefore,  to  whom  it  is  so  fit  that  we  should  listen 
with  attention  and  respect,  if  we  wish  to  make  up 
a safe  opinion  of  our  rights.  We  propose,  then,  to 
state  historically  the  negotiation  as  related  by  him;  to 
give,  in  abstract,  the  American  and  the  British  ar- 
guments or  offers,  as  he  details  them,  with  the  judg- 
ment which  he  expresses,  whether  general  or  on 
some  particular  point;  and,  in  a word,  to  give  as  fair 
and  clear  an  abridgement  of  all  this  part  of  his  book 
as  we  can.  At  times  we  may  be  obliged,  where  he 
does  not  state  the  reasons  of  a particular  conclusion, 
to  supply  the  explanation,  if  it  appears  to  us  neces- 
sary to  the  properly  informing  our  readers,  and  if, 
moreover,  we  feel  sure^froin  our  own  acquaintance 
with  the  matter,  that  we  can  give  the  explanation 
and  the  reasons  as  it  was  in  his  mind.  In  any  such 
case,  we  shall  take  care  to  distinguish  our  own  sug- 
gestion as  a commentator  from  his  text,  by  placing 
any  such  remarks  in  brackets,  [thus.]  Every  where 
else  we  must  be  understood  as  only  attempting  to  be 
the  careful  and  faithful  abbreviators  of  what  he 
says. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  clear  the  way,  by  certain  preliminary  expla- 
nations, the  want  of  which  will  else  embarrass  the 
reader  and  ourselves. 

Besides  our  own  claim  to  that  part  of  the  north 
west  coast  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Sari  Francisco, 
in  near  37  degrees  30  minutes  north,  and  an  uncer- 
tain latitude  somewhere  beyond  55  degrees,  there 
have  been  three  others — the  Spanish,  the  English, 
and  the  Russian.  All  these  claims,  however,  must 
be  said  to  have  rested  on  very  uncertain  and  imper- 
fect discoveries. 

Beginning  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the 
Spaniards,  from  about  1540,  carried  explorations  up 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  interior  (1543)  as 
high  perhaps  as  40  degrees  north,  and  by  sea, 
about  the  same  time,  as  far  as  40  degrees,  and  per- 
haps 43  north.  (See  the  accounts  cited  by  Mr. 
Greenhow,  pp.  G2,  3,  4,  5,.)  Here  they  for  some 
time  stopped  ihyf  efforts. 


The  next  navigator  in  these  higher  seas  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  in  1579  sailed  along  the  coast 
from  Guatulco,  “fourteen  hundred  leagues  north,” 
to  a point  beyond  latitude  43  degrees  north,  not  sta- 
ted in  the  one  of  the  narratives  of  his  voyage  and 
given  as  48  degrees  in  the  other.  (See  Greenhow, 
72, ’3, ’4, ’5.)  The  English,  as  is  natural,  prefer 
the  account  most  favorable  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Greenhow  gives  the  reasons  which,  in  his  view,  in- 
validate that  account.  Burney,  however,  one  of 
the  highest  and  exactest  authorities  in  maritime 
history  sustains  the  second  narrative;  and,  indeed, 
on  one  point  he  has  the  advantage.  By  all  the  rules 
of  proof,  the  definite  and  specific  statement  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  does  not  mention  the  lati- 
tude which  was  the  northern  limit  of  his  (Drake’s) 
course.  Tnrning  back  thence,  he  ran  down  to  a 
good  port  in  latitude  38  degress,  probably  the  great 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  five 
weeks,  and,  upon  a formal  tender  to  him  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  sovereignty,  took  regular  possession  of 
the  region  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. Here  again  for  a considerable  interval 
ceased  the  English  discoveries,  as  the  Spanish  had 
done. 

In  1588,  upon  the  narrative  of  one  Maldonado, 
arose  and  obtained  some  belief  the  story  of  a Strait 
of  Anian,  reaching  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  60  de- 
grees north,  from  the  Atlantic,  through  which  he 
and  after  him,  another  nautic  romancer,  Admiral 
Fonte,  pretended  to  have  passed.  These  are  now  in 
all  their  particulars  mere  recognized  fictions. — 
(See  Greenhow,  pp.  79  to  86  ) More,  but  we 
think  very  little  more  reality  attaches  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery,  in  1592,  by  Juan  de  Fuca,  of  the 
long  strait  to  which  his  name  is  now  given — that 
between  Vancouver’s  land  and  the  continent.  Mr. 
Greenhow  and  some  others  credit  it;  Cook,  who  ex- 
amined, rejected  it;  and  so  do  Spanish  writers, 
finding  no  traces  in  their  archives  of  any  such  ex- 
pedition as  that  of  De  Fuca.  To  us  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  pilot’s  whole  tale  is  only  a revival  of 
the  story  of  Maldonado  and  his  Strait  of  Anian.  It 
is  true  that  a strait  opens  about  a degree  north  of 
the  mouth  of  his  strait,  and,  as  it  winds  about  in  all 
directions,  it  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  person  to  dis- 
cover therein  its  identity  with  the  meanderings  of 
the  pilot’s  strait.  Mr.  Greenhow  seems,  however, 
to  have  overlooked  a fact  that  stamps  the  whole 
story  as  a fable.  The  Hispano-Greek  plainly  says, 
that  after  sailing  out  of  the  South  Sea,  (he  means 
the  Pacific,)  through  this  strait,  in  twenty  days  he 
came  into  the  North  Sea,  by  which  he  as  plainly 
means  the  Atlantic. 

9 In  1596,  under  an  order  from  Philip  II,  the  Spa- 
nish efforts  to  explore  this  coast  were  renewed  in  an 
expedition  under  Vizcaino;  but  which  proceeded 
no  further  north  than  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
attempt,  under  a fresh  royal  order,  was  renewed  in 
1602,  under  the  same  commander,  with  Aguilar  for 
his  lieutenant.  They  surveyed  with  some  accuracy 
the  coast  as  far  as  latitude  42  degrees.  From  that 
point  Vizcaino  turned  back,  but  Aguilar’s  small  ves- 
sel passed  Cape  Mendocino,  and  reached  in  latitude 
43  degrees  the  supposed  mouth  of  a great  river, 
which  they  took  once  again  (though  there  is  none 
there)  for  the  ideal  Straits  of  Anian.  This  voyage 
ended  in  1603,  and  with  it,  until  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  California  in  1767,  ended  the 
Spanish  progress  of  exploration  beyond  that  pro- 
vince, which  the  missionaries  of  that  order  had  be- 
gun to  civilize  and  survey  in  1697. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  down  to  the  voyages 
of  Juan  Perez  in  1774,  and  of  Bruno  Heceta  in 
1775,  the  Spanish  discoveries  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  sure  existence  beyond  the  latitude  of 
43  degrees  north.  From  that  point  to  48  degrees 
intervene  the  English  claims  of  Drake’s  voyage; 
and,  meantime,  the  Russian  expeditions,  beginning 
from  Behring’s  first  in  1728,  were  making  their  way 
southward.  In  1741,  they  had  got  down  to  latitude 
49  degrees;  and  Cook,  in  1778,  met  their  establish- 
ments at  Ounalaslika;  Vancouver,  and  Portlock  and 
Dixon  still  further  south.  As  to  their  rights  ad- 
verse to  the  Spanish,  their  minister,  Mr.  Poletica, 
makes  the  following  citation:  “Moreover,  when 
Don  Jose  Martinez  was  sent  in  1789,  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  to  form  an  establishment  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  and  to  remove  foreigners  from  thence,  under 
the  pretext  that  all  that  coast  belonged  to  Spain,  he 
gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  the  Russian  colo- 
nies and  navigators;  yet  the  Spanish  government 
was  not  ignorant  ol  their  existence,  for  this  very 
Martinez  had  visited  them  the  year  before.  The 
report  which  Capt.  Malespina  made  of  the  results 
of  his  voyage  proves  that  the  Spaniards  very  well 
knew  of  the  Russian  colonies;  and  in  this  very  re- 
port it  is  seen  that  the  court  of  Madrid  acknowledg- 
ed that  its  possessions  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ought  riot  to  extend  to  the  nortli  of  Cape 


Blanc,  taken  from  the  point  of  Trinity,  situated  un- 
der 42  degrees  50  minutes  north  latitude.”  (Ame- 
rican State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  IV,  p. 
861.) 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  coincides  with  the 
view  which  we  have  just  taken  of  the  Spanish 
rights  by  discovery;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Greenhow  in 
effect  admits  nearly  the  same  thing,  when,  in  his 
fourth  chapter,  returning  to  the  history  of  the  Spa- 
nish progress  of  settlement  and  discovery,,  he  says, 
(speaking  of  the  year  1769,)  “At  that  time  little 
was  known  with  any  certainty  of  any  part  ol  the 
west  coast  of  America  north  of  the  forty-third  pa- 
rallel, to  which  latitude  it  had  been  explored  by  Se- 
bastian Vizcaino  in  1603.”  (p.  108  ) 

Disentangling  thus  from  the  maze  of  confused 
statements,  in  the  English  books  and  our  own,  the 
essential,  the  positive,  and  the  chronological,  we  ar- 
rive at  a few  plain  rrsults: 

I.  That  the  Spanish  title  by  discovery  is  positive 
up  to  about  the  point  which  it  reached  it  1543, 
namely,  the  latitude  of  43  degrees  north. 

II.  That,  beyond,  it  is  met  by  a positive  English 
discovery,  (Drake’s)  of  an  extent  not  certain,  go- 
ing perhaps  as  high  as  48  degrees. 

III.  That  the  northern  limit  of  this  is  again  near- 
ly met  by  the  Russian  discoveries,  which  came  in 
1741  to  49  degress;  and  — 

IV.  We  may  here  add,  that  thus  far  there  is  not  a 
trace,  not  a pretence,  of  any  manner  in  which  a 
French  right  can  have  arisen  that  afterwards  passed 
to  us. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  next  discoveries  of 
the  Spaniards  are  in  1774 — of  the  English  1778; 
and  this  brings  U3,  with  another  survey — that  of  ge- 
neral dates — to  another  great  fact:  the  lapse  of  time 
over  w.hich  this  series  of  discoveries  along  a single 
coast  runs.  They  occupy  near  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  During  that  period,  the  shore  from 
Mexico  up  to  Behring’s  Straits  had  been,  in  tbo 
three  several  regions  that  we  have  mentioned,  at 
least  as  continuously  discovered  as  was  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America  before  Spain  and  England  and 
France  were  considered,  through  their  being  the 
earliest  to  strike  upon  certain  parts  of  them,  the  le- 
gitimate owners;  the  first,  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  Florida;  the  second,  of  Virginia  and 
New  England;  the  third,  of  Canada.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  proprietary  right  is  confessed  to  have 
flowed  from  the  having  first  seen  the  line  of  coast 
and  taken  formal  possession  of  some  part  of  it. 
It  was  never  held  that  all  its  bays  or  rivers  must  be 
entered.  To  have  waited  for  this  would  have  bred 
eternal  counter  titles,  incapable  of  ever  being  set- 
tled. Tne  principle  of  discovery,  in  a word,  has 
ever  been  that  just  slated;  and  upon  it  the  national 
claims  to  almost  every  greater  eastern  portion  of 
this  continent  were  conceded,  by  the  civilized  world, 
to  each  nation  of  which  a navigator  first  ascertain- 
ed the  general  existence  there  of  continuous  land. 
All  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  settled,  down  to 
Cape  Horn,  within  the  first  hundred  years:  why 
must  the  period  be  prolonged  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  upon  a coast  only  about  half  as  long? 

If,  as  is  apparent,  the  three  general  discoveries  of 
that  coast  had  been  already  made,  why  should  the 
time  be  prolonged?  Especially  why,  when  the  pro- 
longation can  only  serve  to  augment  the  diflicul- 
lies  of  adjustment  and  involve  the  claimants  in  dis- 
putes inextricable? 

Let  us  resume  our  historical  narrative,  and  see 
whether  just  the  effect  mentioned  does  not  follow 
from  our  consenting  to  look  upon  the  coast,  thus 
generally  discovered,  as  still  open  to  discovery  at 
particular  points — to  discovery  such  as  could  confer 
a general  territorial  right  that  could  even  extinguish 
much  older  ones,  along  a coast  already  frequently 
discovered.  This  is  manifestly  the  great  question 
as  to  our  obtaining,  through  Capt.  Gray’s  discovery 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  a title  within  shores 
already  appropriated — a title  giving  the  entire 
space,  north  and  south,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  watered  by  the  branches  of  that  river.  This 
river-mouih  doctrine  is  a very  bold  one,  if  to  be 
thus  applied;  and  would  prove  a very  losing  one,  if 
brought  over  to  the  Mississippi,  of  the  first  discove- 
ry of  whose  mouth  by  the  Spaniards  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  French,  who  granted  it  to  us,  ever  saw 
one  rill  of  its  waters  any  where.  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed: 

In  1763  the  English  acquired  by  treaty  from 
France  all  her  Canadian  possessions  and  their  de- 
pendencies; the  Spanish,  all  her  territory  and  claims 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  ibis  cession, 
England  came  into  undisputed  proprietorship  of  a 
region  extending  west,  along  the  49lh  parallel,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
So  all  our  own  subsequent  treaties  with  her  have 
admitted;  thus  bringing  her  eastern  territory  into 
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the  same  contiguity  as  we  in  part  found  our  claim 
on  with  the  disputed  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Thus  if 
contiguity  be  any  basis  of  a right,  (which  we  deny,) 
hers  dates  from  1763;  ours  at  most  from  1803. 

From  about  1770  to  1779,  the  Spaniards  formed, 
at  eight  different  points  along  the  shores  of  Califor- 
nia, settlements  extend ing  as  far  as  San  Francisco, 
(in  38  degrees) — the  most  northern  point  which 
they  ever  settled,  or  even  occupied,  except  Nootka, 
for  the  short  time  during  which  they  held  it,  after 
expelling  Meares,  Colnett,  and  others  found  there, 
and  until  they  restored  it  to  England  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tions of  Juan  Perez  and  of  Heceta,  in  1774  and 
1775.  In  the  former,  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island, 
Nootka  Sound,  and  a few  other  points  from  54  de- 
grees north  to  49,  are  supposed  to  have  been  disco- 
vered. (See  Greenhow,  p.  116.)  But  Mr.  Green- 
how,  though  evidently  partial  to  the  Spanish  disco- 
veries, as  now  conferring  (he  thinks)  title  on  us, 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  the  voyage: 

“In  this  voyage,  the  first  made  by  the  Spaniards 
along  the  northwest  coast  of  America  since  iC03, 
very  little  was  learned,  except  that  there  was  land, 
on  ihe  eastern  side  of  the  Pacific,  as  far  north  as 
the  latitude  of  fifty-four  degrees.  The  government 
of  Spain,  perhaps,  acting  wisely  in  concealing  the 
accounts  of  the  expedition,  which  reflected  little 
on  the  courage  or  the  science  of  its  navigators;  but 
it  has  thereby  deprived  itself  of  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing beyond  question  the  claims  of  Perez  to 
the  discovery  of  the  important  harbor  called  Noot- 
ka Sound,  which  is  now,  by  general  consent,  assign- 
ed to  Capt.  Cook.” 

Here,  we  fear,  is  the  recognition  of  a new,  though 
seemingly  rational  principle,  which  it  would  have 
been  at  least  more  politic  to  have  left  to  our  adver- 
saries to  discover.  For  ihe  consequences  are  ex- 
tensive— invalidating,  of  necessity,  for  the  like  rea- 
son, all  other  discoveries  of  Spain  not  by  her  made 
known:  and  within  this  category  fall  the  voyage  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  it  may  even  seem  that  of  Hece- 
ta, Bodega,  and  Maurelle;  of  which  (important  as 
they  are  considered)  the  publication  was  never 
made  by  the  Spanisli  government,  nor,  indeed,  made 
at  all,  except  that  of  Maurelle’s  Journal,  obtained  in 
manuscript  by  James  Barrington,  and  by  him  (1781) 
embodied  (in  a translation)  in  his  Miscellanies — 
(See  Greenhow,  117,  et  seq.)  Thus,  Cook’s  Jour- 
nalshaving been  published  in  1784,  his  discoveries 
take  precedence  of  Heceta  and  of  Bodega  at  least, 
if  not  of  Maurelle.  Such,  at  )ea3l,  is  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Greenhow’s  doctrine;  and,  moreover,  he  him- 
self afterwards  affirms  that  Cook  “saw  no  part  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  south  of  Mount  San  Ja- 
cinto, or  Edgecumb,  which  had  not  been  pieviously 
seen  by  Perez,  Bodega,  or  Heceta:  and,  after  pass- 
ing that  point,  he  was,  as  he  frequently  admits,  aid- 
ed and  in  a measure  guided  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Russian  voyages.  The  observation  of  the  English 
were,  however,  infinitely  more  minute  and  more 
important  in  tbe-ir  results  Ilian  those  of  any  or  all 
the  other  navigators  who  had  preceded  them  in  the 
exploration  of  the  North  Pacific:  for,  by  determin- 
ing accurately  the  positions  of  the  principal  points 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  bounding  that 
sea,  they  first  afforded  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  sf  those  continents,  and  the  degree  of  their 
proximity  to  each  other,  respecting  which  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  had  been  adopted;  and  the  compa- 
rative ease  and  security  with  which  they  executed 
this  task,  served  to  dispel  the  apprehensions,  pre- 
viously entertained,  with  regard  to  expeditions 
through  that  quarter  of  the  ocean.” — (pp.  158-9.) 

There  remain  to  speak  of  but  two  Spanish  voy- 
ages— that  of  Arteaga  and  Bodega,  in  1779;  and 
that  of  Galiano  and  Valdes,  in  1792.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  we  need  only  repeat  what  Mr.  Greenhow 
says  at  page  123,  that  it  visited  nothing  which  had 
not  before  been  examined  by  Cook;  and  his  account 
of  the  second  (at  pp.  239,240)  make3  it  clear  that 
it  did  little  or  nothing,  except  to  attend  Vancouver 
in  a part  of  his  course. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  this  compend  and 
chronology  of  discovery  and  occupation  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  to  the  immediate  facts 
(nearly  of  the  same  date)  beyond  which  it  seems  to 
us  almost  needless  to  descend — we  mean  the  Noot- 
ka Sound  Convention  of  1790, and  Gray’s  discovery 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1792.  The  sub 
sequent  history  belongs  to  the  living  generation  of 
men  still  fit  for  actiont  and  it  needs  not,  therefore, 
any  elucidation  sucli  as  we  have  given  of  remoter 
events. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  chosen,  in  the 
sketch  just  traced,  to  follow  mainly  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Greenhow,  who  has  generally  given  with 
faithfulness  matters  of  fact,  although  he  often  rea- 
sons ill  from  them.  On  the  whole,  his  book  does 


him  credit  for  the  research  he  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
Yet  he  is  obvsously  quite  too  much  the  advocate  of 
every  ground  of  our  claims  to  Oregon;  for,  as  we 
set  up  some  four  or  five  adverse  titles;  there  can 
surely  be  but  one  of  them  which  is  good. 

Of  those  titles  we  may  perhaps  offer  our  judg- 
ment, after  we  shall  have  presented,  as  a further 
fund  for  information,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Rush 
and  Mr.  Canning.  Meantime,  what  we  have  alrea- 
dy drawn  from  Mr.  Greenhow  to  present  to  our 
readers  must,  it  strikes  us,  suggest  to  every  thinking 
man  the  idea  that  the  question  at  large  is  a much 
more  thorny  one  than  gentlemen  on  either  side 
thought,  who  had  only,  like  the  knights  quarrelling 
about  the  color  of  a shield,  seen  its  opposite  faces, 
or,  like  the  travellers  disputing  about  the  hue  of  the 
chameleon,  viewed  it  in  a particular  stale  of  color. 

After  exhibiting  the  American  statement  and  the 
British  counter-statement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
Mr.  Rush  proceeds  to  give,  first,  the  arguments  and 
replies  on  either  side,  and  then  the  propositions  and 
counter  propositions  that  ensued. 

“Resuming  this  subject,  I said  that  it  was  un- 
known to  my  government  that  Great  Britain  had 
ever  even  advanced  any  claim  to  territory  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  by  right  of  occupation, 
before  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy.  It  was  clear 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  her  territorial 
rights  in  America  were  bounded  westward  by  the 
Mississippi.  The  claim  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  discovery  by  captain  Gray,  was  therefore,  at  all 
events,  sufficient  to  overreach,  in  point  of  time,  any 
that  G.  Britain  could  aliege  along  that  coast  on  the 
ground  of  prior  occupation  and  settlement.  As  to  any 
alleged  settlements  by  her  subjects  on  the  Columbia, 
or  on  rivers  falling  into  it,  earlier,  or  as  early,  as  the 
one  formed  by  American  citizens  at  Astoria,  I knew 
not  of  them,  and  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  fact. 
As  to  the  discovery  itself  of  captain  Gray,  it  was 
not  for  a moment  to  be  drawn  into  question.  It  was 
a fact  before  the  whole  world.  The  very  geogra- 
phers of  Britain  had  adopted  tiie  name  which  he 
had  given  to  this  river.  Vancouver  himself,  un- 
doubtedly the  first  British  navigator  who  had  ever 
j entered  it,  admitted  that  he  found  captain  Gray’ 
there;  and  the  very  instructions  to  this  British  offi- 
! cer,  drawn  up  in  March,  1791,  and  to  be  seen  among 
, the  records  of  the  British  admiralty,  expressly  re- 
S ferred  byname  to  the  previous  expediton  in  that 
I puarler  of  an  American  sloop,  the  Washington. — 
Was  this,  I asked,  to  be  accounted  nothing?  Did  it 
lie  with  a foreign  power,  whose  own  archives  might 
supply  her  with  the  incontestable  fact  of  the  first 
discovery  by  the  vessel  of  another  power  of  a vast 
river,  whose  waters,  from  their  source  to  the  ocean, 
had  remained  until  then  totally  unknown  to  all  civil- 
ized nations — did  it  lie  with  such  foreign  power  to 
j say  that  the  discovery  was  not  made  by  a national 
j ship,  or  under  national  authority?  The  U.  States,  I 
said,  could  admit  no  such  distinction;  could  never 
surrender,  under  the  allegation  of  its  existence,  or 
upon  any  ground,  their  claim  to  this  discovery.  The 
ship  of  captain  Gray,  whether  fitted  out  by  the  gov- 
[ ernment  of  the  United  Stales  or  not,  was  a national 
1 ship.  If  she  was  not  so,  in  a technical  sense  of  the 
| word,  she  was  in  the  full  sense  of  it,  applicable  to 
such  an  occasion.  She  bore  at  her  stern  the  flag  of 
(the  nation,  sailed  forth  under  the  protection  of  the 
nation,  and  was  to  be  identified  with  the  rights  of 
the  nation.  The  extent  of  interior  country  atlach- 
| ing  to  this  discovery,  was  founded,  I said,  upon  a 
principle  at  once  reasonable  and  moderate — reason- 
i able,  because,  as  discovery  was  not  to  be  limited  to 
| the  local  spot  of  a first  landing  place,  there  must  be 
i a rule  both  for  enlarging  and  circumscribing  its 
j range;  and  none  more  proper  than  that  of  taking  the 
| water  courses  winch  Nature  had  laid  down,  both  as 
the  fair  limits  of  the  country,  and  as  indispensable 
| to  its  use  and  value;  moderate,  because  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  often,  under  their  rights  of  discovery, 
carried  their  claims  much  further.  Here  I instanc- 
1 ed,  as  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and  pertinent  to  it, 
the  terms  in  which  many  of  the  royal  charters  and 
1 letters  patent  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in 
England  to  individuals  proceeding  to  the  discovery 
or  settlement  of  new  countries  oq  ihe  American  con- 
tinent; amongst  others,  those  from  Elizabeth,  in  1578, 
to  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and,  in  1584,  to  sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh;  those  from  James  I.  to  sir  Thomas 
Gates,  in  1606  and  1607,  and  the  Georgia  charter  of 
1732.  All  these,  extracts  from  which  I produced, 
comprehended  a range  of  country  fully  justifying 
my  remark.  By  the  words  of  the  last  a grant  is 
passed  to  all  territories  along  the  seacoast,  from  the 
river  Savannah  to  the  most  southern  stream  ‘of  ano- 
ther great  river,  called  the  Alatamaha,  and  west- 
ward, from  the  heads  of  the  said  rivers,  in  a direct  line 
to  the  South  sea.’  To  show  that  Britain  was  not 
the  only  European  nation  who,  in  her  territorial 
claims  on  this  continent,  bad  bad  an  eye  to  the  rule 


of  assuming  water  courses  to  be  the  fittest  bounda- 
ries, 1 also  cited  the  charter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Cro!- 
zat,  by  which  ‘all  the  country  drained  by  the  waters 
emptying  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi,'  is 
declahed  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  and 
within  the  limits  of  Louisiana. 

“If  Britain  had  put  forth  no  claims  on  the  north- 
west coast,  founded  on  prior  occupation,  before  the 
Nootka  Sonnd  contest,  still  less  could  she  ever  have 
established  any,  I remarked,  at  any  period,  founded 
on  prior  discovery.  Claims  of  the  . latter  class  be- 
longed wholly  to  Spain,  and  now,  consequently  to 
the  United  States.  The  superior  title  of  Spam  on 
this  ground,  as  well  as  others,  was,  indeed,  capable 
of  demonstration.  Russia  had  acknowledged  it  in 
1790,  as  the  stale  papers  of  the  Nootka  Sound  con- 
troversy would  show.  The  memorial  of  the  Span- 
ish court  to  the  British  minister  on  that  occasion 
expressly  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  at- 
tempted encroachments  upon  the  Spanish  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  Spain  had  preserved  her  posses- 
sions there  entire— possessions  which  she  had  con- 
stantly, and  before  all  Europe,  on  that  and  other  oc- 
casions, declared  to  extend  to  as  high  at  least  as  the 
60th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  very  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  attested,  I said, 
the  superiority  of  her  title;  for,  whilst  by  it  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  generally  were  allowed  to  make 
settlements  on  that  coast,  it  was  only  for  purposes 
of  trade  with  the  natives:  thereby  excluding  the 
right  of  any  exclusive  or  colonial  establishments  for 
other  purpuses.  As  to  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
Britain  under  the  voyage  of  captain  Cook,  1 remark- 
ed that  this  was  sufficiently  superseded  (passing  by 
everything  else)  by  the  journal  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition from  San  Bias,  in  1775,  kept  by  Don  Anto- 
nio Maurelle,  for  an  account  of  which  1 referred  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  to  the  work  of  Daines  Bar- 
rington, a British  author.  In  that  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  a frigate  and  schooner,  fitted  out  by  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  the  narthwest  coast  was  visited 
in  latitude  45,  47,  49,  53,  55,  56,  57,  and  58,  not 
one  of  which  points,  there  was  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, had  ever  been  explored,  or  as  much  as  seen, 
up  to  that  day  by  any  navigator  of  Great  Britain. — 
There  was  too,  1 said,  the  voyage  of  Juan  Peres, 
prior  to  1775;  that  of  Aguilar,  in  1601,  who  explor- 
ed that  coast  in  latitude  45;  that  of  de  Fuca  in  1592, 
who  explored  it  in  latitude  48,  giving  the  name, 
which  they  still  bore,  to  the  3traits  in  that  latitude, 
without  going  through  a much  longer  list  of  other 
early  Spanish  navigators  in  that  sea,  whose  discove- 
ries were  confessedly  of  a nature  to  put  out  of  view 
those  of  all  other  nations.  I finished  by  saying  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  government,  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  of  that  coast,  from  lati- 
tude 42  to  as  far  north  as  latitude  60,  was  therefore 
superior  to  that  of  Britain,  or  any  other  power;  first, 
through  the  proper  claim  of  the  United  States  by 
discovery  and  settlement;  and,  secondly,  as  now 
standing  in  the  place  of  Spain,  and  holding  in  their 
hands  all  her  title. 

“Neither  my  remarks  nor  my  authorities,  of  which 
I have  endeavored  to  present  an  outline,  made  the 
impression  upon  the  British  plenipotentiaries  which 
I was  desirous  that  they  should  have  produced. — 
They  repeat  their  animated  denials  of  the  title  of 
tiie  United  Stales,  as  alleged  Jo  have  been  acquired 
by  themselves,  enlarging  and  insisting  upon  their  ob- 
jections to  it,  as  1 have  already  stated  them.  Nor 
were  they  less  decided  in  their  renewed  impeach- 
ments of  the  title  of  Spain.  They  said  that  it  was 
well  known  to  them  what  had  formerly  been  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  to  absolute  sovereignty  and  domin- 
ion in  the  South  seas,  and  over  all  the  shores  of 
America  which  they  washed;  but  that  these  were 
pretensions  which  Britain  had  never  admitted.  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  constantly  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted them.  They  referred  to  the  note  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  of  May  16th, 
1790,  in  which  Britain  had  not  only  asserted  a full 
right  to  an  uninterrupted  commerce  and  navigation 
in  the  Pacific,  but  also  that  of  forming,  with  the 
consent  of  the  natives,  whatever  establishments  she 
thought  proper  on  the  northwest  coast,  in  parts  not 
already  occupied  by  other  nations.  This  had  always 
been  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  it  no- 
thing that  was  due,  in  her  estimation,  to  other  pow- 
ers, now  calling  upon  her  in  any  degree  to  depart. 
As  to  the  alleged  prior  discoveries  of  Spain  all  along 
that  coast,  Britain  did  not  admit  them  but  with  great 
qualification.  She  could  never  admit  that  the  mere 
fact  of  Spanish  navigotors  having  first  seen  the  coast 
at  particular  points,  even  -where  this  was  capable  of 
being  substantiated  as  the  fact,  without  any  subse- 
quent or  efficient  acts  of  sovereignty  or  settlement 
following  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude all  other  nations  from  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  Besides,  they  said,  even  on  the  score  of  pri- 
or discovery  on  that  coast,  at  least  so  far  up  as  the 
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48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  Britain  herself  had  a 
claim  over  all  other  nations.  Here  they  referred  to 
Drake’s  expedition  in  1578,  who,  as  the  said,  explo- 
red that  coast,  on  the  part  of  England,  from  37  to 
48„north,  making  formal  claim  to  these  limits  in  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  and  giving  the  name  of  New  Al- 
bion to  all  the  country  which  they  comprehended. — 
Was  this,  they  asked,  to  be  reputed  nothing  in  the 
comparison  of  prior  discoveries,  and  did  it  not  even 
take  in  a large  part  of  the  very  coast  now  claimed 
by  the  United  States  as  of  prior  discovery  on  their 
Side?  Such  was  the  character  of  their  remarks  on 
this  part  of  the  title.  In  connexion  with  them,  they 
called  my  attention  to  the  report  of  a select  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives  in  April  last, 
on  the  subject  of  Columbia  river.  There  is  a letter 
from  general  Jesup  in  this  report,  adopted  by  the 
committee  as  part  of  the  report,  and  which,  as  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  said,  had  acquired  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  their  government  from  that 
fact.  They  commented  Upon  several  passages  of 
this  letter,  a newspaper  copy  of  which  they  held  in 
their  hands,  but  chiefly  on  that  part  which  contains 
an  intimation  that  a removal  from  our  territory  of 
all  British  subjects  now  allowed  to  trade  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia  might  become  a necessary  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the 
convention  of  1SI8  had  expired.  Of  this  intimation 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  complained,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  put  Great  Britain  especially  upon  her 
guard,  arriving,  as  the  document  did,  at  a moment 
when  a friendly  negotiation  was  pending  between 
the  two  powers  for  the  adjustment  of  the  relative 
and  conflicting  claims  to  that  entire  district  of  coun- 
try. Had  I any  knowledge,  they  asked,  of  this  doc- 
ument? 

“1  replied  that  I had  not,  as  communicated  to  me 
by  my  government.  All  that  I could  say  of  it  was, 
and  this  I would  say  confidently,  that  I was  sure  it 
had  been  conceived  m no  unfriendly  spirit  towards 
Great  Britain.  Yet  I was  bound  unequivocally  to 
reassert,  and  so  I requested  the  British  plenipotenti- 
aries would  consider  me  as.  doing,  the  full  and  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  I 
whole  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains 
washed  by  the  river  Columdia,  in  manner  and  ex- 
tent, as  I had  stated,  subject  of  course  to  whatever 
existing  conventional  arrangements  they  may  have 
formed  in  regard  to  it  with  otner  powers.  Their  ti- 
tle to  this  whole  country  they  considered  as  not  to 
be  shaken.  It  had  often  been  proclaimed  in  the  le- 
gislative discussions  of  the  nation,  and  was  other- 
wise public  before  the  wor?d.  Its  broad  and  stable 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  first  uncontradicted  dis- 
covery of  that  river,  both  at  its  mouth  and  at,  its 
source,  followed  up  by  an  effective  settlement,  and 
that  settlement  the  earliest  ever  made  upon  its 
banks.  If  a title  in  the  United  States  thus  transcen- 
dent needed  confirmation,  it  might  be  sought  in  their 
now  uniting  to  it  the  title  of  Spain.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  United  States,  I remarked,  to  repose 
upon  any  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  that  power 
to  speculative  dominion  in  those  seas,  which  grew  up 
in  less  enlightened  ages,  however  countenanced  by 
Papal  authority  in  those  ages;  nor  had  I,  as  their 
plenipotentiary,  sought  any  aid  from  such  extreme 
pretensions;  but  to  the  extent  of  the  just  claims  of 
Spain,  grounded  upon  her  fair  enterprise  and  re 
sources,  at  periods  when  her  renown  for  both  filled 
all  Europe,  the  Unuted  States  had  succeeded,  and 
upon  claims  of  this  character  it  had  therefore  be- 
come as  well  their  right  as  their  duty  to  insist.  I 
asserted  again  the  incontestable  priority  of  Spanish 
discoveries  on  the  coast  in  question.  I referred  to 
the  voyage  of  Cortez,  who,  in  1537,  discovered  Cali- 
fornia; to  these  of  Alarcon  and  Coronado  in  1540;  to 
that  of  Cabrillo  in  1542,  all  of  whom  were  prior  to 
Drake,  and  the  last  of  whom  made  the  coast,  by  all 
the  accounts  that  \re  given,  as  high  up  as  44°.  As 
to  Drake,  1 said  that,  although  Fleurieu,  in  his  in- 
troduction ta  Marchand,  did  assert  that  he  got  as  far 
north  as  48°,  yet  Hakluyt,  who  wrote  almost  at  the 
time  that  Drake  flourished,  informs  us  that  he  got 
no  higher  than  43°,  having  put  back  at  that  point 
from  the  ‘extreme  cold.’  All  the  later  authors  or 
compilers,  also,  who  wrote  of  this  voyage,  however 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  latitude  to 
which  he  went,  adopted  from  Hakluyt  this  fact  of 
bis  having  turned  back  from  the  intensity  of  the 
weather.  The  preponderance  of  probability,  there- 
fore, 1 alleged  as  well  as  of  authority,  was,  that 
Drake  did  not  get  beyond  43°  along  that  coast.  At 
all  events,  it  was  certain  that  he  had  made  no  settle- 
ments there;  and  the  absence  of  these  would,  under 
the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain,  as  applied  by  her  to 
Spain,  prevent  any  title  whatsoever  attaching  to  his 
supposed  discoveries.  They  were,  moreover,  put 
out  of  view  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  Britain 
agreed  to  consider  the  Mississippi  as  her  western 
famflary  upon  that  continent. 


“Our  discussions,  which  grew  into  length,  and  on- 
ly a condensed  view  of  which  I have  aimed  at  pre- 
senting to  you,  terminated  without  any  change  of 
opinion  on  either  side.  Having  stated  the  principal 
points  which  marked  them,  my  duty  seems  to  be 
drawing  to  a close,  without  the  necessity  of  setting 
before  you  all  the  amplifications  and  details  into 
which,  on  topics  so  copious,  they  would  sometimes 
run.  They  were  ended  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain 
by  her  plenipotentiaries  repeating  that  they  found  it 
altogether  impossible  to  accede  either  to  the  propo- 
sal of  the  United  States  or  to  the  reasoning  invoked 
in  its  support:  that,  nevertheless,  they  desired  to  lay 
a foundation  of  harmony  between  the  two  countries 
iu  that  part  of  the  globe;  to  close,  not  to  leave  open, 
sources  of  future  disagreement,  which  time  might 
multiply  and  aggravate.  That,  with  this  view,  and 
setting  aside  the  discordant  principles  of  the  two 
governments,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  it,  they  had 
to  propose,  first,  that  the  third  arLicle  of  the  conven- 
tion of  October,  1818,  should  now  be  considered  as 
at  an  end;  secondly,  that,  instead  of  it,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  territories  respectively  claimed  by 
the  two  powers  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
should  be  drawn  due  west,  along  the  49th  parallel  of 
latitude,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  northeast- 
ermost  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Facific  oce- 
an; the  navigation  of  this  river  to  be  forever  free  to 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both  nations:  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  cither  should 
not  in  future  be  allowed  to  form  settlements  within 
the  limits  to  be  thus  assigned  to  the  other,  with  a 
sawing  iu  favor  of  settlements  already  formed  within 
the  prohibited  limits;  the  proprietors  or  occupants  of 
which,  on  both  sides,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
ten  years  longer. 

“This  proposal  they  annexed,  in  form,  (marked 
P,)  to  the  protocol  of  the  twenty-third  conference. 
They  remarked  that,  in  submitting  it,  they  consider- 
ed Great  Britain  as  departing  largely  from  the  full 
extent  of  her  right;  and  that,  if  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  would  impose  upon  her  the  necessity 
ultimately  of  breaking  up  four  or  five  settlements 
formed  by  her  subjects  within  the  limits  that  would 
become  prohibited,  and  that  they  had  formed  under  | 
the  belief  of  their  full  right  as  British  subjects  ttjf! 
settle  there.  But  their  government  was  willing,  they  1 
said,  to  make  these  surrenders,  for  so  they  consider- 
ed them,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  on  points  where 
the  two  nations  stood  so  divided. 

“1  instantly  declared  to  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries my  utter  inability  to  accept  such  a boundary  as 
they  had  proposed.  I added,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I knew  how  the  spirit  of  just  accommodation  also 
animated  the  government  of  the  United  States  upon 
this  occasion;  that,  in  compliance  with  this  spirit, 
and  in  order  to  meet  Great  Britain  on  ground  that 
might  be  deemed  middle,  1 would  consent  so  far  to 
vary  the  terms  of  my  own  proposal,  annexed  to  the 
twelfth  protocol,  as  to  shift  its  southern  line  as  low 
as  49°,  in  place  of  51°.  I desired  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  extreme  limit  to  which  1 was 
authorized  to  go,  and  that  in  being  willing  to  make 
this  change,  1,  too,  considered  the  United  States  as 
abating  their  rights,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  put 
an  end  to  all  conflict  of  claims  between  the  two  na- 
tions to  the  coast  and  country  in  dispute. 

“The  British  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  this 
modification  of  my  first  proposal  a fortnight  under 
consideration  rejected  it,  and  they  made  me  no  new 
proposal  in  return.  They  did  not,  in  terms  enter 
their  rejection  of  this  my  second  proposal  on  the 
protocol,  and  I did  not  urge  it,  thinking  that  their 
abstinence,  as  far  as  it  could  have  any  effect,  might 
tend  to  leave  the  door  somewhat  less  permanently 
closed  against  reconsideration,  should  the  proposal, 
as  so  modified  by  me,  ever  be  again  made.  But  it  is 
right  for  me  to  state  that  they  more  than  once  de- 
clared, at  the  closing  hours  of  the  negotiation,  that 
the  boundary  marked  out  in  their  own  written  pro- 
posal, was  one  from  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  must  not  expect  Great  Britain  to  de- 
part.* 


“ * In  a subsequent  negoliadon  in  1827,  Britain  agreed 
to  yield  to  the  United  States,  north  of  the  Columbia,  a 
detached  territory , as  Mr.  Greenhow,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  ‘History  of  Oregon  and  California,’  quotes 
it  from  the  official  document,  extending  on  tile  Pacific 
and  the  strait  of  Fuca,  from  Bulfinch’s  harbor  to  Hood’s 
canal;  but  adhered  to  her  claim  lo  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  and  her  coequal  right  to  the  tree  naviga- 
tion of  that  river.  I am  uninformed  of  the  existing  suite 
of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments;  but 
by  no  publistied  document  of  which  i have  knowledge 
has  the  British  government  yet  departed  in  any  greater 
degree  from  the  ground  laid  down  in  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-third  protocols  of  the  above  negotiation  which  I 
conducted  in  182-1.’’ 


“1  have  to  add  that  it  was  first  made  to  me  verbal- 
ly, at  the  twentieth  conference,  and  that  it  then  em- 
braced an  alternative  of  leaving  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  of  1818  to  its  natural  course  and  lim- 
it. But  this  they  afterwards  controlled  by  their  more 
formal  and  final  proposition  in  writing,  annexed,  as 
before  described,  to  the  protocol  of  the  twenty-third 
conference. 

“Having  made  you  acquainted  with  all  that  trans- 
pired on  this  subject,  I close  it  by  referring  to  the 
protocols  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  These  are  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  nineteenth,  the  twentieth, 
and  the  twenty-third.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  adds: 

“We  shall  not  here  review,  as  we  had  thought  of 
doing,  (and  may  do  at  some  future  day,)  the  strong 
points  of  the  controversy,  or  correct  some  other 
points,  which,  with  deference  be  it  said,  the  able 
negotiators,  appear  to  have  managed  rather  with  the 
zeal  of  lawyers  than  the  impartiality  of  judges. — 
The  latter,  not  the  former,  is  now  the  character  in 
which  the  two  nations  should  examine  the  whole 
subject.  The  more  fairly  they  do  this,  the  more 
wisely  and  successfully  will  they  he  like  to  do  it. — 
England  is  not  now  dealing  with  the  long-trampled 
Hindoo  nor  the  barbaric  impotence  of  China,  but 
with  the  progeny  and  the  heir  of  her  own  capacity 
and  resolution;  and  we  ourselves  have  to  do  not  with 
the  enfeebled  and  distracted  Spaniard,  glad  in  1819 
to  get  something  for  what  would  soon  have  been  ours 
for  the  taking,  nor  with  the  Spaniard’s  still  more 
feeble  and  distracted  descendant,  from  whom  we 
are  wresting  an  empire  almost  as  ignomimously  won 
by  us  as  lost  by  Mexico.  Here,  it  is  wolf  with 
wolf,  and  not  with  the  defenceless  lamb;  it  is  the 
most  daring  young  nation  in  the  world  matched  with 
the  most  maturely  formidable  power  that  exists.  In 
such  a contest  there  is  for  either  side  little  hope  of 
advantage,  unless  the  object  be,  indeed,  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  Thus  far  certainly  they  among  us  who 
affect  most  to  detest  kingly  pride  of  dominion,  lust 
of  sway,  and  recklessness  of  the  waste  of  human 
life,  seem  hot  for  the  insensate  arbitration  of  the 
sword,  as  if  eager  to  prove  that  the  ultima  ratio  re- 
gum— Vac  last  reason  that  kings  give,  the  last  mea- 
sure to  which  they  resort — should  be  the  first  that 
republics  employ.  Surely  we  have  no  need  to  argue 
against  a nTadness  like  this.  We  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine a war  with  any  civilized  nation,  no  matter  how 
feeble,  that  would  pay  to  us  its  own  cost.  To  the 
people,  indeed,  wars  have  ever  proved  wretched 
speculations — a lavishing  of  their  lives,  their  happi- 
ness, and  their  money  to  build  up  a great  name  or 
two,  and  to  strengthen  into  a tyranny  the  govern- 
ment that  led  them  on  to  the  butchery  of  others. — 
What  we  have  already  cited  from  Mr.  Rush  or 
drawn  from  Mr.  Greenhow  renders  it,  we  think,  ap- 
parent that  this  is  no  question  in  which  honor — the 
duty  of  maintaining  ascertained  rights  which  another 
people  is  wilfully  assailing — makes  it  necessary  that 
either  we  or  Britain  should  seek  a decision  by  arms. 
To  us  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  only  right 
of  either  party  yet  ascertained  is  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting its  claim  by  peaceful  negotiation  until  it  shall  be 
satisfied  that  it  has  obtained  what  it  ivas  entitled  to.  If 
honor  does  nut  bid  us  to  the  field,  still  less  can  inte- 
rest, where  the  prize  is  of  doubtful  and  of  distant 
worth,  so  uncertain  to  be  won,  and,  if  got,  to  be  se- 
cured only  by  perhaps  a cost  of  full  fifty  times  its 
value;  for  every  man  in  his  senses  knows  that  our 
next  war  with  England — a struggle  for  life  and  death 
— will  be  cheap,  so  far  as  mere  money  is  concerned, 
if  it  costs  some  hundred  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us,  then,  be  clearly  understood:  we  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  say  that  the  English  title  is  better 
Ilian  ours;  we  are  far  from  making  any  such  conces- 
sion; but  we  hold  the  whole  course  of  the  contest 
thus  far,  its  entire  history  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  successive  administrations,  and  the  position  in 
which  they  have  all  been  obliged  finally  to  rest  it, 
as  a long  and  an  irresistible  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  under  the  direct  test  of  fair  and  friendly  negotia- 
tion, the  adverse  claims  are  such  on  both  sides,  as  each 
party  can  conjidenely  maintain  ( and  respectably  main- 
tain) before  a civilized  world.  Both  countries  are 
pledged  to  them  by  a long  contest  in  which  both 
have  offered  concessions.  On  either  part  those  con- 
cessions have  been  voluntary,  no  matter  how  much 
withdrawn  afterwards;  therefore  they  stand  incon- 
testable evidence  against  either  nation,  when  it  at- 
tempts to  say  that  “its  title  is  unquestionable.”  The 
dispute,  in  a word,  is  too  old,  too  obstinate,  too  equal, 
to  leave  any  hope  that  either  of  two  such  nations 
(sure  from  temper  to  grow  more  dogged  the  longer 
they  debate)  will  resign  its  claims;  and,  since  both 
have  repeatedly  heretofore  offered  to  compromise, 
what  remains,  in  a controversy  so  little  worth  a fight, 
but  to  go  on  with  amicable  and  reasonable  though 
vigorous  negotiation,  until  the  matter  shall  be  settled 
by  the  best  compromise  that  can  be  agreed  upon?” 
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Austin  annexation.  It  is  stated  that  the  Texas  con- 
vention, now  in  session,  will  have  a project  before  them 
of  erecting  two  states  instead  of  one,  the  Brazos  to  be 
the  dividing  line,  which  would  entitle  them  to  have  four 
members  in  tue  United  States  senate. 

Business  review.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  U.  States 
treasury  department  ends  annually  on  the  30th  of  June. 
The  receipts  for  the  past  year  for  customs,  fall  short  of 
the  estimates  presented  in  the  treasurer’s  report  to  con- 
gress, about  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  tariff  turns  out 
to  be  much  nearer  to  a “revenue  standard,”  than  its 
opponents  have  given  it  credit  for.  By  the  time  accounts 
are  made  up  and  expenses  of  the  government  fairly  paid, 
th e surplus  will  be  found  hardly  worth  employing  a ses- 
sion of  congress  in  quarrelling  over,  or  contriving  a ta- 
riff that  will  come  nearer  the  mark. 

Business  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  assuming  c msi- 
derable  activity.  Distant  merchants  are  reaching  there. 
Packages  containing  goods  are  piled  up,  incommoding 
the  streets,  and  all  hands  are  employed  getting  ready  for 
customers. 

No  former  year  has  equalled  the  present,  in  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  buildings  and  improvements  erected  in 
all  our  principal  cities.  Workmen  and  materials  have 
been  in  great  request. 

Exchanges,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  never  have 
been  for  a longer  period,  quiet  and  steady.  No  changes 
to  notice.  Tins  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  indications 
of  a healthy  condition  of  trade.  Lei  well  enough  alone. 

American  hemp.  The  American  barque  Weskeag, 
which  arrived  at  Dundee  in  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
brought  a quantity  of  hemp,  intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses to  which  only  flax  ha  t hitherto  been  applied.  It 
is  said  to  make  very  excellent  yarn,  of  small  sizes;  but  it 
is  feared  that  it  will  not  bleach  so  well  as  flax.  The 
price  i3  so  low  that  it  stands  the  spinners  considerably 
less  than  flax,  even  after  the  expense  of  softening  (£3  to 
£4  per  ton)  has  been  added.  [English  paper. 

“American  stocks  are  once  more  looking  up,’’  say 
the  London  papers. 

Now  we  earnestly  beg  of  (he  Barons  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  Just  keep  up  your  scruples  a little  longer,— do. 
Wc  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a few  millions  more 
of  our  “worthless’’  stocks  sent  home,  before  you  get  on 
your  spectacles.  We  had  rather  pay  the  principal  and 
get  rid  of  the  debt,  than  to  have  the  interest  saddled  on 
us  for  years  and  years. 

Boston  commerce.  During  the  month  of  July  there 
arrived  in  the  port,  34  ships,  45  barques,  1S7  brigs,  040 
schooners,  12  sloops — total,  918  vessels, — 2G8  of  which 
were  from  abroad,  and  650  coastwise.  Of  the  foreign 
arrivals  1 barque,  12  brigs,  and  160  schooners,  were  Bri- 
tish,— 2 Sicilian  brigs,  1 Prussian  brig. 

The  banks  of  New  York,  exhibit,  on  the  1st  inst. 
about  ©800,000  more  specie  in  vault,  than  on  the  1st, 
of  May.  Circulation  about  what  it  was  in  May.  De- 
posits four  and  a half  millions,  say  one-fifth  less  then 
then, — showing  that  capital  is  more  employed. 


Cotton.  New  Orleans  cotton  statement.  Stock  of 


cotton  on  September  1st,  1S44,  bales,  12.931 

Received  from  1st  Sept,  to  1st  Oct.  42,86-2 

1st  Oct.  to  1st  Nov  86,556 

1st  Nov.  to  1st  Dec.  ' 116,963 

“ 1st  Dec.  to  1st  Jan.  137,827 

“ 1st  Jan.  to  1st  Eeb.  122.839 

“ 1st  Feb.  to  1st  March,  145,582 

“ 1st  March  to  1st  April,  125,036 

“ 1st  April  to  1st  May,  106,551 

“ 1st  May  to  1st  June,  66,583 

“ 1st  June  to  1st  July,  12,433 

“ 1st  lo  25th  July,  5,271 

“ 25lh  July  141 — 5,412 


781,533 

Exported  25th  July,  968,814 

Add  amount  shipped  to  western  states 
since  1st  September,  6,000 

Amount  shipped  coastwise,  not  cleared, 
estimated,  1,300 

Loss  in  repacking  damaged  cotton,  es- 
timated, 500 — 976,644 


Stock  on  hand  not  cleared,  4,944 

Another  statement  says,  the  stock  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  26th  ult.  exclusive  of  what  was  then  shipped,  not 
cleared,  wa3  only  4,126  bales.  At  Columbia,  S.  Carolina, 
3,774  bales.  At  Charleston,  16,072  bales,  on  the  2nd 
instant,  where  a want  o f vessels  for  -the  northern  poris 
is  assigned  as  a reason  for  the  light  transactions  of  the 
week,  467  bales  only;  200  bales  of  which  nn  entire  lot  of 
fully  fair  quality  sold  at  8£  cents;  28,  8;  10,  7^,  27,  7§; 
7,7|;  42,  7;  4‘  6 3;  and  49  bales  of  very  inferior  quality 
at  5£  cents.  Two  hales  of  the  new  crop  have  been  re- 
ceived by  railroad — one  of  which  suld  at  10  cents  per  lb.; 
the  other  remains  unsold. 

New  Crop.  A bale  of  new  cotton  reached  Savan- 
nah on  the  28th  of  July,  from  the  plantation  of  Isaac 
West,  of  Houston  county,  and  sold  for  the  New  York 
market  at  10  1-10  cents.  The  first  bale  of  new  cotton 
reached  this  market  last  year  on  the  31st  of  July;  in 
1843,  on  the  21st  of  August;  in  1842,  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust; and  in  1841  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

A bale  of  new  cotton  reached  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on 
the  31st;  and  sold  immediately  to  R.  & J.  Caldwell,  by 
V.  Lysles,  of  Charleston,  at  10  cents.  Four  bales  of  new 
reached  Mobile  on  the  30th. 


Egg  Trade.  It  is  stated  that  11,566,000  eggs  export- 
ed front  Cincinnati  during  the  last  year  valued  at  $90,- 
361  50.  Adding  what  was  used  for  home  consumption, 
the  aggregate  is  set  down  at  26,115,096  eggs — vale  $287,- 
422  14. 

Butter.  One  house  in  Cincinnati  shipped  during  the 
last  year  203,000. 

Tobacco — Shipped  to  Russia  The  ship  Henry  Shel- 
ton, sailed  a few'  days  since  from  Baltimore,  with  a cargo 
oi  700  hhds.  tobacco,  worth  8100,000  for  St.  Petersburg, 
shipped  by  Messrs.  Shaer  & Kuster. 

Missouri  premiums.  Samuel  Jeffries,  of  Franklin 
county,  at  the  stale  warehouse,  St.  Louis,  received  the 
first  premium  for  the  best  hogshead  of  manufacturing 
tobacco.  This  hogshead  was  afterwards  bought  by 
T.  Campbell,  tobacconist,  at  ©22  25  per  10J  pounds, 
Wm.  E.  Wells,  of  Pike  Co.,  received  the  second  pre- 
mium for  manufacturing  tobacco,  which  was  afterwards 
bought  by  Price  & Peiry,  at  the  enormous  price  of  826 
25  per  100  lbs.,  to  be  manufactured  for  the  use  of  St. 
Louis  customers. 

Florida  Tobacco.  The  Jacksonville  Statesman  says.- 
“We  have  a specimen  of  tobacco  in  our  office  raised  at 
Fleming’s  Island,  which  we  think  will  rival  in  excellence 
with  the  finest  Cuba  leaf.  If  our  planters  can  succed 
in  producing  such  an  article  as  the  quality  before  us, 
w'e  would  be  willing  to  see  the  cotton  plant  banished 
from  the  state.” 

The  tobacco  crop,  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on — lor  this  season. 

The  rice  crop,  is  represented  to  promise  about  an  av- 
erage. 

Tea.  A scientific  traveller  maintains  that  the  island 
of  Bourbon  can  supply  all  the  tea  France  would  con- 
sume: the  culture  of  the  plant  is  prosperous  in  the  Maur- 
tius. 

Wheat.  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  challenges 
the  world  to  produce  wheat  superior  to  that  of  a load 
delivered  to  Thomas  Myers,  of  Monocacy  mills,  a few 
days  ago,  by  Mr.  DalashmuU , of  Buckeystovvn,  in  said 
county  which  weighed  69  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  Fred- 
erick Examiner  meniions  another  entire  crop  produced 
in  the  same  valley,  which  averaged  67  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
and  made  but  one  half  bushel  of  screenings  in  cleaning! 
Such  wheat  should  not  have  been  sent  to  mill,  it  should 
have  been  broad  cast  amongst  agricultulists  for  seed.— 
Is  it  the  Zimmerman  wheat? 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week,  at  New  Yorle,  226,  of 
whom  127  were  under  two  years  of  age,  42  died  of  cho- 
lera infantum,  32  of  consumption,  2 of  small  pox. 

At  Philadelphia.  153,  of  which  5S  were  under  one 
year,  14  were  persons  of  color,  8 died  of  consumption, 
30  of  cholera  infantum. 

At  Baltimore,  71,  of  which  23  were  under  one  year, 
10  were  free  colored,  3 slaves;  12  died  of  consumption, 

At  New  Orleans,  the  weekending  the  26th  ult.,  124, 
being  les3  than  one  to  one  thousand  of  population,  and 
of  which  number  26  were  by  stroke  ol  the  sun,  10  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  5 by  drowning. 

At  St.  Louis , the  same  week,  51,  of  which  15  were 
under  one  year. 

The  lion.  Samuel  G.  TVright,  member  of  congress 
from  the  third  district  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Burlington  county,  on  Wednesday  night,  30, h 
ult. 

Emigration  to  tiie  West.  The  emigration  to  Wis- 
consin at  this  time  is  said  to  be  rapid  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. There  are  whole  sections  of  country  which  are 
now  thickly  settled,  that  a few  months  ago  were  entirely 
uninhabited.  This  applies  to  the  Northern  as  well  as 
the  Southern  counties.  The  emigration  comes  princi- 
pally by  way  of  the  Lakes,  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
States. 

Fire  statistics.  At  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  on  the  29th  Ju- 
ly, about  40  buildings,  and  property  valued  at  £60,000, 
was  destroyed. 

At  New  Port,  R.  I.,  on  the  3 J inst.,  the  Ocean  House 
Hotel,  built  last  winter  by  the  Ocean  House  Company, 
at  a cost  of  836,000,  took  fire  accidentally,  and  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  There  were  not  less  than  350  visiters  in 
the  house  at  the  time.  About  two-thirds  of  the  furni- 
ture, valued  at  826,000,  was  saved,  but  Samuel  Fowler 
Gardner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
respected  inhabitants  of  the  place,  lo3t  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  house.  Others  were  severely  injured. 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Age,  lighted  a cigar  last 
week  at  the  ruins  of  the  Monongahela  House,  destroyed 
by  the  great  conflagration  in  that  city  nearly  four  months 
ago. 

rI  he  Liverpool  subscriptions,  for  the  thousands  render- 
ed houseless  by  the  late  fire  at  Quebec,  amounted  on  the 
12th,  to  £966.  The  largest  donation  during  the  past 
week  was  given  by  the  British  and  North  American 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  who  contributed  £100. 

The  number  of  fires  in  London  during  the  last  half- 
year,  is  upwards  of  400,  as  compared  with  former  years, 
their  magnitude  has  increased. 

Mr.  Hackett,  our  Comedian,  while  playing  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  London,  accidentally  dropped  the  Legion 
of  Honour  from  his  breast,  when  Prince  Albert,  who  was 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  accompanying  the  Queen,  sent 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Anson,  with  an  elegant  breast- 
pin, which  he  had  been  w earing  at  the  time,  a9  a pres- 
ent to  the  actor- 


Nominations.  The  native  Ameiicans  of  Massacrin' 
setts  have  nominated  Henry  Shaw  as  their  candidate 
for  governor,  and  Charles  W.  Moore  for  lieut.  governor. 

The  whigs  of  Florida  have  nominated  Edward  C.  Ca- 
bell, esq.,  as  their  candidate  for  congress. 

Railway  projects.  The  proposed  capital  for  the  va- 
rious railway  and  other  projects  now  before  parliament, 
is  £32,168,782  more.  For  railroads  alone  the  sum  is 
£94,812,813,  or„about  one  ninth  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Show  folks.  What  shall  we  do?  Oh  miserable! — 
“ Taglioni  declines  coming  to  this  country,  because  Mr. 
Simpson  would  not  secure  to  her  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds  ($540)  per  night,  previous  to  her  leaving  Lon- 
don.” 

Do,?  thy  to  make  the  most  of  our  deplorable  pre- 
dicament, and  console  ourselves  with  suck  crumbs  of 
comfort  as  are  yet  promised.  For  instance,  the  Europe- 
an Times  says — “We  understand  that  Mr.  Horncasile, 
the  first  tenor  vocalist  of  London,  and  gentleman  of  her 
majesty’s  chapel  royal,  intends  paying  a visit  to  Ameri- 
ca, wiih  his  entertainment  of  English  and  Irish  songs.” 
Then  there  is  Templeman,  the  Tribune  tells  “is  now 
giving  a series  of  farewell  concerts  in  Great  Britain,  and 
will  sail  for  New  York  on  the  19th  August.  We  may 
therefore  look  for  him  early  in  September.  He  has  de- 
clined all  theatrical  offers,  and  his  magnificent  perform- 
ances will  only  be  heard  in  concerts.  He  will  create  a 
greater  sensation  here  than  any  male  singer  who  has 
ever  visited  us.”  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  propose 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  to  leave  England  for  the 
purpose  in  the  packet  of  August  4.  With  these  and 
sundry  others  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  on  our  treacherous  memory — our  folks 
must  endeavor  to  make  out  for  the  season.  Consider- 
ing the  severe  drought  that  has  been  experienced  at  the 
south,  and  the  apprehensions  there  are  at  the  north  of  a 
repeal  of  the  tariff,  we  ought  not  to  repine  too  keenly  at 
this  deprivation.  Gaillardet  complains  bitterly  that  he 
had  lo  pay  two  guineas  the  other  night  to  get  into  the 
London  opera  house,  to  see  Taglioni,  and  N.  P.  Willis 
writes  that  he  scratched  his  curls  at  a like  requisition  up- 
on his  purse.  He  was  compensated,  however,  by  a 
1 chance  to  find  out  by  a full  gaze  that  queen  Victoria  was 
much  handsomer  than  any  of  the  pictures  represent  her 
to  be.  We  should  say  the  tickets  were  cheap  enough, 
considering  the  manager  has  just  purchased  that  theatre 
at  £3,500,000.  (Say  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.)  His  re- 
ceipts since  the  season  commenced  have  no  night  fallen 
below  1909  guineas  (88,900).  Who  has  a right  to  com- 
plain of  want  in  a country  that  affords  this?  Why  should 
our  free  laborers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  object  to 
the  “free  trade’’  that  it  must  require,  in  order  to  sustain 
such  extravagance?  Why  shall  all  this  be  taxed  upon 
the  starving  British  operatives  whilst  the  American  op- 
eratives shield  themselves  from  their  quota,  by  a protec- 
tive tariff? 

Steamers.  All  eyes  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  the 
mammoth  steamer  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  have  left 
Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  26th  ult.  Alas!  she  wa3 
not  ready  to  start,  and  need  not  be  expected  till  the  1st 
September.  Invidious  writers  express  strong  doubts 
whether  she  will  ever  be  trusted  so  far  lrorn  home.  An 
idea  of  her  dimensions  may  be  found  from  the  fact,. that 
whilst  the  Great  Western  and  the  Cunard  steamers 
have  engines  of  only  450  or  420  horse  power,  iier’s  is 
1,000  horse  power.  The  Cunard  steamer  are  1,200  tons 
burthen— the  Great  Western  1,700 — the  Great  Britain 
3,500  tons. 

The  Cambria.  In  our  last  we  stated  that  this  steamer 
made  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  in  11  days 
9 hours.  The  Boston  papers  say,  eleven  days  four  hours 
and  thirty  five  minutes,  including  a detention  of  two 
hours  at  Halifax.  She  sailed  from  Liverpool,  July  19,  at 
11  o’clock  45  minutes  A.  M.,  reached  Halifax  on  the 
29, h at  4 o’clock  and  20  minutes  P.  M.,  sailed  at  6 25 
same  day,  was  telegraphed  at  the  lower  station  at  Boston 
at  3 P.  M.  in  very  thick  weather,  and  arrived  at  20  min- 
utes past  4.  This  is  the  shortest  passage  from  England 
to  America  on  record. 

The  Big  Hatchee,  a Pittsburg  boat,  owned  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Rusal  Frisbee,  burst  her  boiler  in 
leaving  Herman,  about  100  miles  above  Sc.  Louis,  on 
the  Missouri  river  on  the  22d.  The  boiler  was  thrown 
aft,  through  the  cabin  floor,  and  up  through  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  overboard,  and  into  the  river  by  the  wheel- 
house — making  a perfect  wreck  of  the  boat  above  the 
lower  deck  as  far  back  as  the  ladies’  cabin  and  spread- 
ing death  and  desolation  amongst  the  passengers.  The 
number  of  killed  and  scalded  is  about  twenty-three. 

The  Bangor,  a new  propelling  steamer  built  by  the 
Messrs.  Thatchers,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  iron  works 
by  Messrs.  Betts,  Harlan,  and  Hollingworth,  and  in- 
tended to  run  between  Bangor  and  Boston,  is  -eliciting 
praise  on  all  hands,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  boats 
afloat. 

Weather.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  middle  of  July, 
was  suddenly  and  severely  reduced  by  the  feartul  thun- 
der storm  of  the  morning  ot  the  22d.  From  that  date 
ijaht  but  frequent  rains  relieved  the  parched  earth  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  but  the  drought  m the  south- 
ern  slates  continued  until  the  close  of  the  month,  when 
they  too,  were  relieved  by  copious  rains,  I hey  had 
suffered  severely  indeed.  We  have  had  seasonable 
weather  for  the  past  week— rain  and  sunshine  by  turns. 

The  corn  crop,  in  the  southern  section  ot  the  Union, 
will  be  short,  owing  to  draught.  In  the  middle  states  it 
will  be  somewhat  short  ot  an  average  crop,  judging  irom 
all  the  publications  which  we  have  met  with  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Great  Britain  steamer.  This  iron  Levia- 
than has  crossed  the  Atlantic.  She  was  signalled  at 
N.  York,  at  12  M.  on  Sunday  last,  passed  the  batte- 
ry a little  after  3 P.  M.,  fired  a gun  which  was  heart- 
ily cheered  by  the  thousand  upon  thousands  that  had 
gathered  round  the  shores,  “within  seeing  distance,” 
in  every  direction,  and  crowded  the  decks  of  innu- 
merable steamboats  and  craft  of  all  kind  that  “put 
out”  to  meet  and  welcome  the  wonder. 

The  passage  was  made  in  14  days  and  21  hours 
from  Liverpool.  She  brought  45  passengers,  all  of 
whom  signed  an  address  to  capt.  Hoskins,  (R.  N.,) 
expressive  of  their  gratification  and  congratulations 
at  “the  result  of  this  first  practical  attempt  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a vessel  propelled  by  the  archimede- 
an  screw.”  They  say 

“The  considerations  which  especially  lead  us  to 
this  step,  are  based  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
“Great  Britain,”  and  the  nature  of  her  materials, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  character  of 
her  machinery  and  the  novelty  of  its  application, 
gave  rise  to  an  excitad  stale  of  public  opinion,  which 
attracted  the  highest  experimental  importance  to  the 
successful  termination  of  our  passage. 

“Our  opinion  derives  an  additional  value  from  the 
fact,  not  only  of  having  successfully  encountered 
strong  adverse  winds  and  a heavy  sea  of  four  days 
duration,  but  that  during  the  period,  the  operation  of 
her  machinery  never  experienced  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption. 

“We  feel  especially'  called  upon  to  allude  to  a fact, 
as  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  vessel  as  impor- 
tant to  our  own  comfort — That  under  the  influence 
of  an  ordinary  breeze,  there  is  toward  the  head  of 
the  vessel,  absolutely  no  vibration  whatever  caused 
by  the  machinery;  that  the  vibration  at  the  engine 
and  toward  the  central  part  is  reduced  to  a mere 
tremulous  motion;  and  that  even  towards  the  stem, 
where  the  greatest  effect  might  be  expected,  it  is  far 
less  than  is  usually  experienced  in  vessels  propelled 
by  paddle  wheels. 

“In  concluding  this  unanimous  expression  of  our 
satisfaction,  we  simply  confine  ourselves  to  congrat- 
ulations upon  an  experiment  in  which  you  have  ta- 
ken such  an  effective  and  personal  interest,  deeming  it 
unnecessary  in  assuring  you  of  our  regard,  to  add 
our  commendations  to  those  high  qualities  for  which 
you  are  already  so  well  known  and  appreciated. — 
We  have  also  to  express  our  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  luxuriant  supply  of  the  table  and  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  steward’s  department.” 

The  scene  presented  in  New  York  harbor,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger,  was  one  of  the  grandest. — 
Every  boat  in  the  harbor,  got  under  way,  literally 
crammed  with  passengers,  to  escort  her  in.  “When 
she  turned  to  pass  into  the  East  river,  a simultaneous 
burst  of  applause  was  emitted  from  every  deck,  and 
from  the  shores.  The  men  at  Governor’s  island,  all 
in  white,  lined  the  edge  of  the  great  embankment 
opposite  the  battery,  which  was  also  crowded  with 
people.  At  all  the  watering  places,  too,  on  Staten 
island,  and  at  Fort  Hamilton,  were  crowds  no  nook 
nor  “coigne  of  vantage,”  from  which  to  view  the 
new  comer,  being  left  unoccupied.  The  whole  bay, 
indeed,  presented  the  appearance  of  some  great  gala- 
day,  and  the  scene  was  truly  inspiriting  and  worth 
witnessing.” 

Her  flags.  One  of  the  N.  York  papers,  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  steamer  says— - 
“At  every  mast  were  colors  streaming;  at  the  gaff  a 
large  union  flag  of  England  flew  gayly  in  the  breeze; 
the  first  mast  had  the  Austrian;  the  second  mast 
the  Russian;  the  third,  the  Spanish;  the  fourth,  the 
French  tri-color;  the  main,  the  union  jack  of  Eng- 
land; the  foremast,  a blended  flag  of  England  and 
America, — the  stars  of  this  country  blended  with 
the  blue,  white,  and  red  of  the  union  of  England, 
and  at  the  lower  quartering  the  stripes.” 

The  N.  York  True  Sun,  attempts  to  explain  away 
the  fact  that  no  American  flag  was  displayed,  on  en- 
tering the  harbor,  thus: — 

“She  carried  six  different  flags  and  signals  at  her 
mast  heads.  It  was  supposed  by  many  persons  who 
saw  the  steamer  that  there  was  a studied  omission  of 
the  American  flag  among  those  displayed  by  captain 
Hosken.  But  we  are  informed  that  he  carried  three 
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flags,  on  which  the  English  and  American  insignia 
were  blended,  as  if  the  idea  was  one  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  proprietors.” 

By  what  process  captain  Hoskins,  “of  her  Britan- 
nic majesty’s  royal  navy,”  or  the  ‘proprietors’  of  even 
the  “Great  Britain”  herself,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  a right  to  so  “blend”  the  American 
flag  with  that  of  England,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  Americans,  we  are  entirely  at  a loss 
to  imagine.  They  are  welcome  to  their  whim  how- 
ever. The  experiment  of  changing  our  flag,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  notion  started,  of  chang- 
ing the  name  of  our  country,  and  which  the  N.  York 
Herald  seemed  to  regard  as  having  been  carried  into 
effect.  But, 

“We  want  no  change, — 

And,  least  of  all, — such  change 
As  they  would  bring  us.” 

The  guns,  fired  by  the  Great  Britain,  were  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  North  Carolina,  American  74,  ly- 
ing in  N.  York  harbor  at  the  time.  That  was  right. 
Her  commander  was  “at  home.”  There  let  the 
matter  drop. 

The  news  by  the  arrival  is  not  of  importance. — 
Europe  is  enjoying  peace,  but  preparing  for  war. — 
The  royal  families  are  visiting  each  other  in  a friend- 
ly way,  which  is  vastly  better  for  the  people  than  to 
be  fighting  each  other.  Six  crowned  heads,  it  has 
been  stated,  are  to  be  in  France  at  one  time  this 
summer.  General  Tom  Thumb  we  hope  will  join 
the  coterie,  as  the  representative  of  Vankeedom. 

Items  of  trade,  &c.  will  be  found  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads  on  our  last  page. 

Earl  Grey,  father  of  the  reform  act,  and  for  four 
years  prime  minister,  died  at  his  residence,  Hewick 
hall,  on  the  J 7th  July,  ?ged  81.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  liberal  of  the  British  statesmen. 

The  governorship  of  the  charterhouse,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  earl  Grey,  will  be  conferred  either  on 
lord  Stanley  or  sir  James  Graham. 

Viscount  Canterbury,  (for.seventeen  years  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  as  Mr.  Manvers  Sutton,) 
died  on  the  20th,  aged  66. 

In  parliament,  there  have  been  two  or  three  per- 
sonal brushes.  Mr.  Ewart  moved  a repeal  of  the 
duties  on  butter  and  cheese,  which  was  resisted  by 
sir  Robert  Peel,  and  defeated  by  a very  large  major- 
ity. A debate  on  New  Zealand  led  to  no  result. 

Sugars  from  Prince  of  Wales’  island  and  Province 
Wellesley  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  low  duties 
The  king  of  Holland  arrived  on  a visit  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  prince  Albert  on  the  24th  July.  He  land- 
ed at  Woolwich,  was  received  with  due  honors,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Mivart’s  hotel,  where  he 
slept,  and  proceeded  on  the  25th,  to  Isle  of  Wight  to 
visit  the  queen. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  trade,  although  not 
brisker,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fallen  off.  The 
demand  for  yarn  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Montezuma  capt.  Lowber,  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  20th  u It.,  with  papers  of  one  day  later 
date  than  by  the  steamer  Caledonia.  The  ship  Josh- 
ua Bates,  capt.  Murdoch,  arrived  on  the  21st  ult., 
after  passage  of  18j  days  from  Boston,  whence  she 
sailed  on  the  2d. 

The  parks  of  London.  W.  C ■ Bryant,  is  travel- 
ling for  health.  A letter  from  him,  dated  the  24th 
June,  says: 

“Nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  the  little  enclosures  called  public  parks, 
in  our  American  cities,  than  the  spacious,  open 
grounds  of  London.  1 doubt,  in  fact,  whether  any 
person  fully  comprehends  their  extent,  from  any  of 
the  ordinary  descriptions  of  them,  until  he  has  seen 
them  or  tried  to  walk  over  them.  You  begin  at  the 
east  end,  at  St.  James’  park,  and  proceed  along  its 
walks,  and  its  colonnades  of  old  trees,  its  thickets  of 
ornamental  shrubs  carefully  enclosed,  its  grass  plots 
maintained  in  perpetual  freshness  and  verdure  by 
the  moist  climate  and  the  ever  dropping  skies,  its 
artificial  sheets  of  water  covered  with  aquatic  birds 
of  the  most  beautiful  species,  until  you  begin  almost 
to  wonder  whether  the  park  has  a western  extremi- 
ty. You  reach  it  at  last,  and  proceed  between  the 
green  fields  of  Constitution  hill,  when  you  find  your- 
self at  the  corner  of  Hyde  park,  a much  more  spa- 
cious pleasure  ground. 

You  proceed  westward  in  Hyde  park  until  you  are 
weary,  when  you  find  yourself  on  th6  verge  of  Ken- 


sington gardens,  a vast  extent  of  ancient  wood  and 
intervening  lawns,  to  which  the  eye  sees  no  limit 
and  in  whose  walks  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  London  might  lose  itself.  North  of  Hyde 
park,  after  passing  a few  streets  you  reach  the  great 
square  of  Regent’s  park,  where,  as  you  stand  at  one 
boundary  the  other  is  almost  undistinguishable  in  the 
dull  London  atmosphere.  North  of  this  park  rises 
Primrose  hill,  a bare;  grassy  eminence,  which  I hear 
has  been  purchased  for  a public  ground,  and  will  be 
planted  with  trees.  All  around  these  immense  en- 
closures, presses  the  densest  population  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Within,  such  is  their  extent,  is  a fresh 
and  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  odors  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  twittering  of  innumerable  birds 
more  musical  than  those  of  our  own  woods,  which 
build  and  rear  their  young  here,  and  the  hum  of  in- 
sects in  the  sunshine.  Without  are  close  and  crowd- 
ed streets,  swarming  with  foot  passengers,  and  chok- 
ed with  drays  and  carriages. 

These  parks  have  been  called  the  lungs  of  London, 
and  so  important  are  they  regarded  to  the  public 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  that  I believe 
a proposal  to  dispense  with  some  part  of  their  ex- 
tent and  cover  it  with  streets  and  houses  would  be 
regarded  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a proposal  to 
hang  every  tenth  man  in  London.  They  will  proba- 
bly remain  public  grounds  as  long  as  London  has  an 
existence.” 

London  beggars.  The  same  writer  says 

“Begging  is  repressed  by  the  new  police  regulations, 
and  want  skulks  in  holes  and  corners,  and  prefers  its 
petitions  where  it  cannot  be  overheard  by  men  arm- 
ed with  the  authority  of  the  law.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  famine  in  London,  said  a friend  to  me  the 
other  day,  but  the  police  regulations  drive  it  out  of 
sight.  As  I was  going  through  Oxford  street  lately, 

I saw  an  elderly  man  of  small  stature,  poorly  dress- 
ed, with  a mahogany  complexion,  walking  slowly 
before  me.  As  I passed  him,  he  said  in  my  ear,  with 
a hollow  voice — “I  am  starving  to  death  with  hun- 
ger,” and  these  words  and  that’hollow  voice  sound- 
ed in  my  ear  all  day. 

Walking  in  Hamstead  heath  a day  or  two  since 
with  an  English  friend,  we  were  accosted  by  two  la- 
borers, who  were  sitting  on  a bank,  and  who  said 
that  they  had  come  to  that  neighborhood  in  search 
of  employment  in  haymaking,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  get  either  work  or  food.  My  friend  appeared  to 
distrust  their  story.  But  in  the  evening  as  we  were 
walking  home,  we  passed  a company  of  some  four 
or  five  laborers  in  flocks,  with  bludgeons  in  their 
hands,  who  asked  us  for  something  to  eat.  “You 
see  how  it  is,  gentlemen,”  said  one  of  them,  “we 
are  strong;  we  have  come  for  work,  and  nobodv  will 
hire  us;  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.”  Their 
tone  was  dissatisfied,  almost  menacing,  and  the  En- 
glishman who  was  with  us  refered  to  it  several 
times  afterwards  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
alarm. 

I hear  it  often  remarked  here  that  the  difference 
of  condition  between  the  poorer  and  the  richer  clas- 
ses becomes  greater  every  day  and  what  the  end  will 
be,  the  wisest  pretend  not  to  foresee.” 

1745  and  1845.  Liverpool  (in  England)  was  not 
so  important  a town  in  1745  as  to  have  a newspaper. 
Manchester  had  only  one.  There  were  but  twenty 
eight  in  all  provincial  England,  two  in  Scotland,  and 
four  in  Ireland,  (in  the  two  last  places  confined  to 
the  respective  capitals.)  London  was  then  a town 
of  under  half  a million  of  population,  about  one  and 
a half  of  the  present  Manchester.  Edinburg  had 
forty,  and  Glasgow  twenty  thousand;  now  the  latter 
is  computed  to  have  311,000.  Lancashire  has  since 
then  added  just  about  one  million  to  her  population! 
The  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  country  from  cus- 
toms in  1745  (about  a million  and  a half)  was  not  a 
third  of  what  is  now  drawn  on  that  account  in  Liv- 
erpool port  alone.  [ Chambers'  Journal. 

Ireland.  The  state  of  Ireland  is  serious — not  to 
say  alarming.  The  chronic  disease  of  the  country, 
its  poverty — is  making  itself  superior  to  law.  All 
O’Connell’s  influence,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  keep  the 
people  quiet.  He  cannot  fill  their  mouths,  pay  their 
rents,  or  mitigate  the  amazing  destitution  which,  like 
a pall,  covers  Ihe  land.  His  panaceas  have  lost  their 
charm  for  millions  of  starving  paupers.  “Hope  de- 
feried  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  The  county  Caven, 
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if  not  actually  under  martial  lav/,  cannot  be  reduc- 
ed by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  “Molly  Ma- 
guires” reign  supreme;  and  to  the  black  catalogue 
of  social  misery  must  be  added  the  bickerings  of  re- 
ligious strife.  Orangeism-  rears  its  head,  and  blood 
has  been  spilt  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Dutchman’s 
victory.  Ireland  has  long  been  subject  to  these  pa- 
roxysms. It  has  long  alternated  between  temporary 
quiet  and  fitful  outbreaks.  Many  of  the  evils  are  in- 
herent in  the  state  of  society,  against  which  legisla- 
tion can  provide  no  permanent  remedy.  The  mon- 
ster evil  of  the  country,  absenteeism,  hands  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  a class  of  men  who 
have  no  sympathy  for  those  whom  they  drain.  Au- 
thority assumes  the  form  of  injustice,  and  the  up- 
holders of  the  law  appear  in  the  light  of  tyrants,  to 
be  shot  at  and  put  down  like  beasts  of  prey. ' This  is 
melancholy  but  it  is  the  fact.  The  “wild  justice  of 
revenge,”  as  assassination  is  mildly  phrased,  cannot 
be  eradicated. 

Repeal  association,  July  21;— Wm.  Magennis,  esq., 
in  the  chair. 

“Mr.  O’Connell  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  <£12 
from  N.  York,  and  read  a letter  accompanying  the 
remittance,  which  animadverted  on  certain  expres- 
sions uttered  by  Mr.  O’Connell  on  a late  occasion,  to 
the  effect  that  if  England  rendered  justice  to  Ireland, 
she  might  calculate  on  the  assistance  of  Irishmen  in 
enabling  her  to  “humble  the  proud  eagle  of  Ameri- 
ca.” What  he  (Mr.  O’C.)  said  on  the  occasion  refer- 
red to  was,  that  if  England  did  render  justice-full 
and  ample  justice,  to  Ireland,  she  would  be  in  such 
a position,  through  the  cooperation  of  Irishmen,  as 
to  defy  all  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe,  and  would 
be  even  able  to  pull  down  the  flag  of  America  itself. 

Such  was  the  sentiment  he  uttered,  and  he  believ- 
ed such  was  the  sentiment  of  Ireland  also.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  blustering  of  Mr.  Polk  with 
regard  to  the  Oregon  territory,  a blustering  which 
had  since  ceased,  that  it  had  been  drawn  into  the  ob- 
servations complained  of.  Mr.  Polk  evidently  cal- 
culated on  a diversion  in  his  favor  in  Ireland,  should 
a rupture  take  place  between  England  and  America. 
Having  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  explaining,  he  moved  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  on  the  minutes,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  association  to  the  writer.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  then  gave  a brief  history  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  Derrynane,  to  mature  measures  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  repeal  cause.  After  refer- 
ring to  a variety  of  topics  having  reference  to  the 
future  mode  of  carrying  on  the  agitation,  Mr.  O’C. 
concluded  by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  pre- 
pare and  put  in  form,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try, sundry  bills,  a long  list  of  which  he  gave  the  ti- 
tles of,  with  a view  to  their  adoption  by  the  British 
legislature,  and  that  each  member  of  parliament 
should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  them  fully  six 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 

Scotland.  Miserable  destitution. — The  poor  laws 
of  Scotland  are  being  overhauled  by  the  British  par-  . 
liament,  and  the  facts  that  are  stated  of  the  misera- 
ble condition  of  the  poor  in  that  country,  show  great- 
ly the  need  of  such  an  amelioration.  It  appears,  by 
statements  made,  that  the  allowance  to  paupers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  varies  from  fifty  cents, 
to  five  dollars  a year;  the  highest  sum  being  given  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  distress,  such  as  blindness,  ex- 
treme old  age,  weakness,  & c.  Beggary  is  very  com- 
mon. The  principal  food  of  the  poor  is  potatoes 
and  herrings;  their  lodgings  are  wretched;  the  cot- 
tages are  generally  built  of  stone  and  turf  mixed, 
the  roof  always  being  turf  covered  with  heather. — 
IMost  of  them  have  nothing  but  the  bare  earth  for  a 
floor,  and  no  other  chimney  than  a hole  in  the  top, 
or  in  the  end  of  the  hut.  As  to  food  and  clothing, 
in  all  respects  the  paupers  are  in  the  most  miserable 
and  destitute  stale,  and  notwithstanding,  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  laboring  people  and  ten- 
ants are  very  poorly  off,  their  lots  of  land  being  gen- 
erally too  small  to  give  them  full  employment.  In 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  particularly,  the  population 
is  decreasing,  and  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
almost  extinct.  Such  a state  of  things  is  truly  dis- 
graceful to  the  country  where  they  exist. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  papers  are  out  in  full  storm  against 
the  late  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Arabs  committed 
in  the  Dahra. 

The  royal  printing  office,  which  already  pos- 
sesses founts  of  type  in  upwards  of  a hundred  lan- 
guages, twenty  of  them  oriental  dialects,  has  added 
the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Attempts  to  re- 
produce them  typographically  have  been  made  sev- 
eral times  in  England  and  Germany,  but  relinquish- 
ed on  account  of  the  difference  of  size.  M.  Dubois 
has  succeeded  triumphantly,  and  furnished  drawings 


for  a font  of  1500  characters,  800  of  which  are  al- 
ready cast. 

Railways.  The  work  of  the  Northern  railway 
in  France  is  making  rapid  progress.  The  embank- 
ments and  grading  are  nearly  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  small  portions  between  Arras  and  Ami- 
ens. The  work  of  laying  down  the  rails  is  proceed- 
ing with  activity  between  Paris  and  Amiens. 

Revenue.  The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  the  re- 
turns of  the  indirect  taxes  and  revenues  of  France 
during  the  half  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 
The  whole  of  the  receipts  amount  to  389,904,000 
francs,  showing  an  increase,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  of  11,778,000 
francs,  and  of  19,530  000  francs,  over  those  for  a 
similar  period  of  1843. 

Francs. 

The  registry  dues,  mortgages, '&c.  pro- 
duced, 105.220,000 

Stamps,  10,729,000 

Customs’  duties  on  merchandize,  50,700,000 

Ditto  on  colonial  sugars,  20,409,000 

Ditto  on  foreign  sugars,  4,760,000 

Export  duties,  611,000 

Navigation  dues,  1,412,000 

Other  customs’  duties,  1,295,000 

Tax  on  salt,  30,567,000 

Ditto  on  liquors,  48,810,000 

Ditto  on  home  grown  sugar,  6,045,000 

Various  other  duties  and  receipts,  19.137,000 

Tax  on  tobacco,  54,017,000 

Ditto  on  gunpowder,  2,126,000 

Postage,  23,441.000 

Fares  in  the  mail  coaches,  1,119,000 

Ditto  in  mail  packets,  506,000 


In  all,  389,904,000 

Inhuman  punishment.  The  foreign  journals  have 
published  a most  extraordinary  document,  which 
they  declare  to  be  part  of  the  code  of  punishment 
in  use  in  the  army  of  Algiers.  According  to  this, 
soldiers  who  merit  punishment  are  placed  in  a deep 
fosse,  sometimes  entirely  naked,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sit  or  lie  down— where  in  summer  the 
suffering  from  the.  intense  heat  is  dreadful,  and 
where  in  winter  they  are  up  to  their  knees  in  slime, 
and  covered  with  loathsome  insects.  If  this  punish- 
ment fail  to  effect  a reformation,  they  are  placed  on 
their  backs,  with  their  feet  elevated  by  cords  above 
their  heads,  and  in  this  cruel  position  left  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  cli- 
mate; and  even  this  severe  punishment  is,  at  times, 
cruelly  aggravated.  Another  punishment  is  to  tie 
the  hands  and  feet  crosswise  behind  the  back;  and 
another  to  bury  the  soldier  in  this  position  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe.  These  punishments  are  so  barbar- 
our,  so  brutal,  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are  employed;  but 
all  the  newspapers  assert  that  they  are,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  been  contradicted. 

The  French  nogotiations  with  Morocco  respect- 
ing limits  and  commercial  relations,  have  been  re- 
sumed on  the  original  basis:  all  apprehensions  of  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  is  thus  dissipated.  France 
concedes  to  Greece,  in  all  French  ports,  free  pra- 
tique for  all  Greek  vessels  with  native  produce. 

ITALY. 

Rome — Nero  tariff.  The  intelligence  from  Rome 
states  that  the  papal  government,  with  a view  to  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  contradand  trade,  has 
reduced  cosiderably  the  duties  of  export  and  import 
on  many  articles  of  merchandize,  and  intends  to  ap- 
ply the  system  of  reduction  to  many  others. 

The  New  York  Express  learps  from  private  let- 
ters received,  that  arrests  have  been  very  numerous 
of  late  in  the  Roman  states,  and  that  the  public  ex- 
citement is  even  greater  than  befcr 3.  At  Ravenna 
some  young  men  appeared  on  the  piazza  with  cries 
of  “Giu  il  Papa!”  (down  with  the  pope!)  when  the1 
chief  of  the  police  having  ordered  the  carabinieri 
(soldiers)  to  fire  upon  them,  the  people  rose,  and 
massacred  them  all.  The  pope  is  alarmed,  and  has 
proclaimed  a triduo.  This  is  a Roman  “protracted 
meeting,”  with  processions,  from  image  to  image, 
with  sacrifices,  &e.,  for  the  safety  of  the  church. 

Rome,  July  6. — The  pope  has  recently  given  direc- 
tions that  the  library  of  the  Vatican  shall  be  hence- 
forth open  to  the  public.  It  contains  very  few  print- 
ed books,  but  still  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  li- 
braries in  the  world. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  attracted  a host  of 
travellers  to  Naples. 

SPAIN. 

Finances.  Instead  of  1,220  millions,  as  set  forth, 
the  real  revenue  of  the  government  will  now  be  60,- 
000,000  per  month,  or  720,000,000  per  annum,  to- 
gether with  131,690,000  reals  from  the  unappropria- 
ted tobacco  revenue,  rents  of  national  property,  and 
bill  of  the  Cruzada,  making  altogether  851,600,000 


reals.  The  expenses,  according  to  the  estimates  vo* 
ted  by  the  cortes,  are  as  follows: 

Reals. 

Royal  family  43,500,000 

Expenses  of  legislative  bodies  1,142,300 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs  10,213,220 

“ grace  and  justice  18,788,219 

“ home  department  122,610,491 

“ war  department  322,334,007 

“ marine  and  colonies  88,422,681 

“ finance,  including  pay  of — 

civil  employees,  half-pay  and  pensions  352,755,178 
Sinking  fund  board,  interest  of  the  3 

per  cents.,  &c.  99,115,629 

Clergy,  nuns.  &c.  125,494,447 


1,184,377,173 

The  deficit  is,  therefore,  really  upwards  of  330,- 
000,000  per  annum,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion any  other  portion  of  the  public  debt  than  the  3 
per  cents.  The  government,  in  fact,  is  merely  go- 
ing on  from  day  to  day;  its  monthly  sums  from  the 
bank  enable  it  to  pay  the  court  and  army  and  some 
other  classes;  while  the  other  classes,  including  pen- 
sioners and  half-pay  people,  are  left  to  get  on  as 
they  can,  the  treasurer  doling  out  to  them  three  or 
four  months’  pay  in  the  year,  according  as  its  means 
allow  it,  after  paying  the  court,  ministers,  and  chief 
employees,  and,  above  all,  the  army  up  to  the  day. 
Such  is  the  slate  of  Spanish  finances  at  the  present 
moment. 

GERMANY. 

Liberty  of  the  press.  To  show  the  sort  of 
“liberty  of  the  press”  employed  in  Berlin,  it  is  sta- 
ted in  a recent  French  paper  that  a celebrated  advo- 
cate, a man  of  profound  learning  and  spotless  repu- 
tation, has  been  confined  to  four  months’  imprison- 
ment and  a fine  of  four  hundred  thalers,  for  the  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  of  writing  an  article  on  a 
periodical  work,  recommending  the  opening  of  the 
courts  and  the  public  administration  of  justice!  But 
there  is  another  case  which  really  outstrips  it.  A 
newspaper,  with  a circulation  of  five  thousand,  pro- 
ducing a large  income  to  it3  proprietors,  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  government,  on  the  ground  that 
its  writers  gave  the  censors  too  much  trouble  in  cor- 
recting their  articles! 

Education.  Germany  is  the  best  taught  country 
in  the  world,  and  yet  the  most  ill  advised  of  any  of 
her  neighbors.  There  are,  according  to  a late  sta- 
tistical account,  no  less  than  62,250  teachers  of  pub- 
lic schools,  with  6 ,000,000  of  pupils;  4,250  profes- 
sors of  learned  institutions,  with  75,000  pupils;  1,400 
professors  of  universities,  with  18,000  students;  500 
professors  in  the  seminaries  for  instructors,  with  6,- 
000  pupils;  and  2,000  teachers,  with  40,000  pupils  in 
the  polytechnic  schools.  There  are  further  35  sem- 
inaries for  preachers,  and  about  20  lyceums,  70  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  21  for  the  blind; 
besides  5,000  teachers,  and  461,000  pupils  in  the  in- 
fant and  other  schools,  not  enumerated.  There  are, 
consequently  in  Germany,  75,000  with  6,250,000  of 
pupils,  cansing  an  annual  expense  to  government  of 
23,000,000  of  rix  dollars,  or  about  20,000.000  of  our 
currency.  A sixth  part  of  the  whole  population  of 
Germany  is  thus  constantly  at  school. 

[ European  correspondent  of  the  Phila.  Ledger. 

PRUSSIA. 

That  constitution!  It  is  stated  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tilsit  and  Koenigsburg  have  sent  an  address 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  demanding  the  constitution 
promised  by  his  father  the  late  king,  and  that  this 
event  has  caused  some  sensation  in  the  Prussian  cab- 
inet. 

SMYRNA. 

Conflagration.  The  following  details  are  taken 
from  a private  letter,  dated  Smyrna,  July  9,  1345, 
and  published  in  the  Liverpool  Times: 

“Smyrna  is  again  in  misery  and  ruin;  a larger  and 
more  awful  conflagration  than  the  last,  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.,  continued  violently  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  and  upwards  of  two  days 
in  burning  embers  and  side-fires;  even  up  to  yester- 
day, here  and  there  magazines  and  stone  buildings 
were  burning — some  from  being  opened  too  soon, 
when  the  heated  air  burst  into  a flame.  It  began  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  aided  by  a furious  north  wind, 
(which  afterwards  changed,)  destroying  everything 
right  and  left,  and  for  a circumference,  I calculate, 
of  at  least  a mile  and  a half.  The  town  half  side  of 
Frank  street  is  consumed,  and  then  right  away  to 
our  exit  out  of  town  to  Boudja.  The  English  hospi- 
tal was  saved  by  a miracle,  and  thereby  preserved 
that  part  of  the  town  and  the  so  called  Rue  de  Rose. 

The  Austrian  hospital  is  burnt.  Close  to  itBorreli 
lives;  he  was  saved,  although  the  fire  was  burning  on 
three  sides  of  him.  Then  backwards,  all  the  Arme- 
nian quarter,  except  Purdie  street,  is  destroyed. — 
The  fire  skirted  the  Jews’  quarter — burning  some 
100  houses — and  then  spread  to  the  grand  Vizier 
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Khan  and  up  to  the  bazaars.  Shoemaker  lane  is  all 
burnt,  and  round  about  St.  Georges’  as  in  the  for- 
mer fire.  The  three  corners,  Atkinson’s,  Mallass’, 
&,c.  are  saved.  It  came  near  to  us,  when  Van  Len- 
neps’  and  three  or  four  adjoining  houses  were  burnt; 
but  all  the^e  being  built  with  terraces  and  long  pas- 
sages, the  half  only  towards  Frank  street  were  con- 
sumed and  the  fire  was  fortunately  stopped.  By 
pulling  houses  down  in  the  little  lane  we  pass  through, 
going  into  the  country,  from  Frank  street,  we  stop- 
ped it  on  that  side  of  us,  although  it  was  very  close. 
The  Dutch  and  Tuscan  consulates  were  burnt;  two 
or  three  large  khans — that  is,  the  Grand  Vizier,  a 
new  made  one,  and  lmaum  Oglu  khan,  were  des- 
troyed. 

The  Greek  hospital,  close  to  the  Austrian  hospi- 
tal, was  saved  by  great  exertion.  It  had  300  inva- 
lids in  it.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  large  wine  taverns 
and  their  depots,  k c.  are  gone.  At  one  tune  the  fire 
so  raged,  that  had  not  a change  of  wind  taken  place, 
it  was  thought  all  Smyrna  must  have  been  in  ruins. 
Mr.  Jackson  says  it  is  the  worst  fire  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  larger  even  than  that  in  1797.  He,  as  well  as 
Brant,  and  all  down  our  neighborhood,  had  their 
houses  dismantled,  and  everything  put  into  maga- 
zines, but  thank  God,  the  English  have  escaped. — 
Very  few,  and  those  only  in  rented  houses,  have  been 
burnt  out;  amongst  whom  are  our  friends  Junor, 
Charnaud,(lhe  vice  consul,  and  some  others.  Young  k 
Whittall  made  a grand  stand,  and  saved  their  house, 
and  consequently  the  neighborhood. 

Great  assistance  was  given  by  the  Austrian  cor- 
vette and  French  brig  in  port.  The  English  men  of 
war  were  unluckily  absent.  Some  50  or  60  persons 
may  have  lost  their  lives. 

The  Armenians  are  completely  ruined,  and  how 
business,  with  reference  to  old  engagements,  will  get 
on.  T don’t  know,  though  not  much  merchandize  has 
been  lost — manufactures  to  <£10,000;  valonia  perhaps 
as  much.  The  religious  schisms  cause  great  delay 
and  difficully  in  forming  a committee  of  succour. — 
The  sisters  of  charity  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good. 
As  yet  our  English  subscription  comes  up  to  <£500. 
I am  particularly  fortunate,  and  my  people  are  all 
saved,  including  Browning  and  my  brothers.  Most 
of  the  brokers  of  the  other  houses  have  lost — some 
their  all,  the  savings  of  many  years.  The  weather 
is  excessively  hot  and  the  supply  of  water  very  short 
at  Boudja.  We  also  sutler  from  want  of  it.  A hre 
in  this  country  is  dreadful.  Many  thousands  are 
compelled  to  live  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  gardens, 
fed  by  charity,  as  they  must  be  for  some  time;  and 
the  first  day  or  so  after  the  fire  no  bread  was  to  be 
had.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Lima,  May  12. — The  government  of  gen.  Castilla 
which  was  inaugurated  on  the  21st  of  April,  is  now 
fully  organized  and  gaining  strength  and  confidence 
daily,  and  it.  is  hoped  that  Peru  may  now  look  for- 
ward to  a large  period  of  internal  peace,  and  conse- 
quent prosperity. 

The  republic  of  Equator  was  in  a state  of  violent 
and  bloody  civil  war  at  the  latest  dates,  and  great 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  military  despot 
Flores,  or  the  people,  would  get  the  ascendancy. 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

American  consular  agents.  The  following  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  our  consular  agent3  is  copied 
from  the  the  official  paper  at  Washington: 

‘‘A  mistaken  impression  seems  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  president  lias  acted  in  re- 
ference to  those  consulates  of  the  U.  States  which 
have  been  filled  by  foreigners.  We  stated,  (certainly 
jt  was  our  intention  to  state  it),  that,  in  all  cases 
where  a consulate  was  held  by  a foreigner,  and  one 
of  our  own  citizens,  with  suitable  qualifications, 
would  accept  it,  the  president  would  prefer  the  latter 
Some  have  affected  to  believe  that  this  preference- 
would  be  confined  to  native  citizens,  and  the  exclu- 
sion extended  to  naturalized  citizens.  This  is  a mis- 
take; and  if  any  phrase  which  we  may  have  hastily 
employed  has  conveyed  a different  impression,  we 
are  most  happy  to  correct  it.  The  president  knows 
no  difference  between  native  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens. In  many  fpreign  ports,  where  the  interest  of 
our  commerce  require  that  we  shall  have  a consul, 
the  emoluments  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  procuring  the  service  of  Ame- 
rican citizens;  and  foreigners,  owing  no  allegiance 
to  our  government,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  consul.  The  president  has  acted 
on  the  principle  that  such  places  shall  be  tilled  by 
persons  bound  by  the  ties  of  duty  and  allegiance  to 
our  own  government;  in  preference  to  subjects  of 


foreign  powers.  He  has  never  made  or  contemplat- 
ed any  distinction  between  native  and  naturalized 
citizens.  He  has  no  sympathies  with  native  Ameri- 
canism. ' He  has  no  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  have  found  an  asylum  in  our  country,  and  who 
have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  support  its  con- 
stitution and  laws  by  the  oaths  of  naturalization.  No 
one,  with  an  American  heart,  can  doubt  the  propriety 
of  investing  citizens,  bound  by  our  government,  with 
the  power  and  duty  of  protecting  American  com- 
merce and  American  seamen  abroad,  in  preference 
to  those  who  have  no  sympathies  with  us,  and  whose 
allegiance  is  due  to  another  government. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Court  etiquette.  A letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
published  in  the  Brooklyn  Star,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  etiquette  observed  at  the  court  of 
Brazil  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
American  minister: 

# # * “Mr.  Wise  has  been  presented  to  the 

imperial  court  of  Brazil,  and  is  now  duly  installed  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  party  gave  us  a few  days  since  a description 
of  his  reception  by  the  emperor  and  his  court.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the  secretary  of 
legation,  and  one  of  our  naval  officers,  all  dressed  in 
full  uniform — swords,  cocked  hats,  &c.  They  were 
driven  to  the  palace  in  a splendid  barouche  and  four; 
on  arriving  at  the  palace,  they  were  bowed  into  an 
ante-room — soon  after  which  they  were  conducted 
to  the  door  of  the  reception  room,  where  the  emperor 
and  some  of  the  principal  officers  were  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  On  entering  the  door  they  stopped 
and  made  a low  bow,  then  walked  forward  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  room,  stopped,  and  made  another 
low  bow;  they  then  proceeded  to  near  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  where  they  stopped  and  made  another  low 
bow.  Mr.  Wise  then  made  a speech  to  the  emperor, 
a copy  of  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
emperor’s  prime  minister,  in  order  that  his  majesty, 
being  too  much  of  a heathen  to  yinderstand .English, 
might  be  duly  informed  of  what  was  about  to  be  said 
to  him  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States  through 
its  new  representative. 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Wise  ascended  the 
steps  on  the  platform  on  which  the  throne  was  erect- 
ed and  presented  to  his  imperial  majesty  his  creden- 
tials, ka.  The  emperor  then  said  “sta  bon,”  (very 
good),  and  a few  other  words,  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction,  &c.  which  these  friendly  assurances  of 
the  United  States  had  afforded  him.  Our  minister 
and  his  two  attendants,  after  another  low  bow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  commenced  their  retreat.  The 
room  was  fronTeighty  to  one  hundredffeet  in  length, 
and  this  distance  was  to  be  traversed  backward,  as 
it  is  wholly  contrary  to  court  etiquette  to  turn  one’s 
back  to  the  emperor.  Fixing  their  eyes,  therefore, 
upon  the  emperor,  and  judging  of  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion by  the  lines  of  the  carpet,  they  effected  their 
retreat  in  very  good  order,  to  the  centre  of  the  room; 
here  they  stopped  and  made  another  low- bow  to  the 
throne.  They  then  commenced  their  retreat.  Mr. 
Walsh,  having  often  travelled  that  way  before,  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  right  door — but  the  minis- 
ter was  less  fortunate.  Either  there  was  a divergen- 
cy in  the  line  of  the  carpet,  or  a distortion  of  the 
visual  rays,  which,  like  the  rays  of  light  on  entering 
our  atmosphere,  became  bent  downward  to  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction.  So  Mr.  Wise  retreating  upon  a 
curval,  instead  a right  line,  came  near  making  his 
exit  at  the  wrong  door,  whether  into  the  apartments 
of  the  maids  of  honor  or  into  the  kitchen,  this  depo- 
nent saith  not.  After  several  beckonings  from  the 
secretary,  by  a skilful  tack  he  regained  his  proper 
position.  After  arriving  at  the  door,  all  three  again 
stopped  and  made  another  low  bow,  then  backed 
themselves  out  of  the  room.  * * * 

Queen  Victoria  has  approved  of  Mr.  John  F.  Ba- 
con as  consul  at  Nassau,  in  the  islaml  of  New  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  U.  S.  charge  to  Sweden, 
sailed  with  his  family  in  the  Ashburton,  from  New 
York  to  England.  [Mr.  Sidney  Morse,  editor  of  the 
N.  York  Observer,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph,  sailed  in  the  same  vessel.] 

Our  foreign  agents.  A correspondent  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  thus  discourses:  The  de- 

cisive victory  of  the  democratic  party  at  the  last 
election,  won  as  at  was  more  emphatically  upon 
principle  than  any  other  in  our  political  history,  im- 
posed upon  the  executive  of  their  choice  not  only 
the  trappings  of  success,  the  power  and  pay  of  of- 
fice— out  also  the  stern  obligation  to  maintain,  with 
unfaltering  firmness,  the  principles  that  triumphed  in 
the  contest.  To  do  this,  a jjrelty  extensive  change 
has  been  found  necessary  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  The  president  and  his  cabinet  in  this 
respect  are  merely  responding  to  the  predominant 


wishes  of  the  democratic  party,  and  preprring  lhc 
way  for  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  legisla" 
tive  action  of  congress,  by  the  selection  of  agenls> 
prompted  by  inclination  as  well  as  duty,  to  adminis- 
ter the  present  and  future  laws,  so  far  as  may  de- 
pend on  them,  in  a manner  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions,  and  demonstrate  the  salutary  na- 
ture of  reform.  I need  not  here  discuss  the  mea- 
sures on  which  the  democratic  party  slaked  success. 
The  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  the  Independent  Trea- 
sury, and  the  Annexation  of  Texas  were  among  the 
chief.  The  last  is  now  virtually  accomplished;  and 
with  congress  alone  rests  the  fate  of  the  others. — 
Volumes  have  been  written,  and  more  might  be 
written  upon  each  of  these  topics,  but  scarcely  a 
a new  idea  could  be  squeezed  from  the  most  prolific 
brain.  There  is  hardly  an  intelligent  man  in  the 
union  who  has  not  investigated  them  more  or  les3, 
and  made  up  his  mind  upon  them. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  is  always, 
and  with  all  administrations,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  important  duties  incident  to  goverument. — 
An  envoy  at  any  considerable  court  holds  the  inte- 
rest and  reputation  of  his  government  in  his  grasp. 
Indolent,  incompetent,  disaffected,  or  venal,  the  a- 
mount  of  mischief  he  may  do  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated. The  newspapers  for  years  past  have  teem- 
ed with  complaints  of  the  inertness  arid  incapacity  of 
our  diplomatic  agents,  especially  in  South  America. 
Citizens  of  our  proud  republic  have  had  their  pro- 
perty wrenched  from  them,  their  liberty  shackled, 
and  their  lives  sacrificed,  by  some  petty  ruler  of  some 
petty  state,  without  causing  a wrinkle  ori  the  brow 
of  our  diplomatic  sluggards.  If  by  chance  an  out- 
rage more  startling  than  usual  did  produce  a feeble 
and  querulous  wail  of  remonstrance  from  our  charge, 
he  ar.d  his  government  were  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt which  perhaps  his  personal  character  deserv- 
ed— a character  by  which  foreigners  guaged  the 
power  he  represenled.  Vast  commercial  advantages 
have  been  left  to  the  care  of  chance;  and  scarcely  a 
modern  interest  can  be  cited  of  a prompt  seizure  by 
our  ministers  of  accidental  and  transient  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  the  interest  of  their  country.  Re- 
cent events  connected  with  the  annexation  of  Texas 
show  more  forcibly  than  language  can  expaess,  the 
necessity  not  only  of  employing  able  men,  but  men 
whose  whole  exertions  will  be  used  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
jects of  the  administration  that  appoints  them  or 
continues  them  in  office.  Who  doubts  that  if  major 
Dotielson  had  been  lukewarm  or  inefficient  in  the 
cause  of  annexation,  the  machinations  of  Jones, 
Elliot  and  Saligny  would  have  perilled  or  defeated 
that  measure — a measure  the  most  gigantic  that  this 
country  has  produced?  The  sovereignty  of  an  em- 
pire and  the  destiny  of  millions  might  have  been 
changed,  had  not  our  envoy  been  heart  and  soul  for 
annexation,  as  well  as  above  the  reach  of  corrup- 
tion. 

The  incumbents  of  various  missions,  left  by  the 
last  administration  to  the  action  and  judgment  of  the 
present,  are  in  a situation  of  some  embarrassment  to 
themselves  and  the  government.  We  have  Todd, 
Irving,  Wise,  Brent,  Wiekliffe,  Irwin  and  others. — 
The  hybridous  position  of  these  gentlemen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  gives  them 
no  very  strong  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  either.  That 
a large  portion  of  the  small  Tyler  party  went  finally 
for  the  democratic  candidated  is  not  disputed.  But 
was  their  support  given  under  circumstances  that 
entitled  them  to  hold  offices,  and  especially  confiden- 
tial offices,  under  this  administration.  Failing  in 
their  original  and  favorite  project  of  sweeping  off 
the  patronage  of  their  Fixed  Fact  for  the  support  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  knowing  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  so  often  flung  his 
bitterest  scorn  unon  the  corporal’s  guard,  the  joint 
influence  of  hope  and  hate  compelled  them  into  the 
democratic  ranks.  They  had  no  alternative.  They 
had  to  be  with  the  democrats  or  “no  where.”  On 
one  side  was  shelter  and  kindness;  on  the  other,  the 
gulf  of  despair.  I would  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  their  failure.  It  was  a rare  abortion;  but  there 
have  been  higher  claims  to  democratic  patronage. 
That  many  of  the  Tyler  men  were  democrats  in  heart 
as  well  as  words,  I never  doubted.  But  would  the 
gentlemen  I have  named,  themselves  consider  a sup- 
port wrung  by  circumstances  from  the  partizans  of 
Mr.  Tyler  as  giving  them  claims  upon  the  democracy? 
They  are  eminently  capable  of  advancing,  at  home, 
the  cause  they  have  espoused  and  by  so  doing  to 
prove  that  the  charms  of  office  alone  did  not  wile 
them  from  the  arms  of  whiggery.  Older,  if  not 
better,  soldiers  iu  the  democratic  ranks  may  readily 
be  found  to  sustain  the  honor  and  guard  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  abroad.  The  almost  unanimous 
democratic  sentiment  upon  this  subject  cannot  fail 
to  have  weight  with  the  executive.  The  incum- 
bents themselves  would  risk  their  recently  acquired 
position  in  the  party,  by  an  embarrassing  pertinacity. 
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Let  them  show  their  faith  by  their  works— take  a 
fair  start  in  the  political  race  now  set  before  them — 
and  yield  with  a good  grace,  the  possession  of  office, 
which,  very  naturally  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass,  shrouds 
their  motives  in  the  midst  of  suspicion. 

OLD  MAN. 

Franconia,  July  21. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  Government  appears  to 
be  in  possession  of  intelligence  which  renders  a con- 
centration of  all  the  disposable  portion  of  the  United 
States  army  on  the  frontier  of  the  newly  acquired  pos- 
session of  Texas,  indispensable-  . In  addition  to  the 
forces  which  proceeded  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans as  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  company  of  Light 
Dragoons  which  has  been  for  some  time  stationed  at 
Fort  McHenry, (Baltimore,)  and  the  company which 
has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  have  received  or- 
ders to  be  in  readiness  at  a moment's  warning,  and  dis- 
positions are  making  for  their  embarkation  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Aransas.  Arms,  fixed  ammunition, 
gun-carriages,  &c.,  ore  shipping  for  the  same  direction 
in  considerable  quantities  from  our  arsenals.  General 
Scott,  the  commander-in-chief,  is  era  route  for  the  south- 
west. The  Washington  “Union,’’  alluding  to  some 
erroneous  statements  that  have  been  publi-hed  relative 
to  the  orders  issued,  says:  “As  far  as  we  are  advised, 
our  government  are  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  which  are  repone-d  to  threat- 
en the  Texian  frontier.  The  star-spangled  banner  is 
flying  over  that  territory;  and  it  will  not  abandon  it. 
But  our  troops  will  not,  unless  there  be  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  act,  attack  a Mexican  fort,  or  drive  off 
its  garrison.  They  will  stand  upon  the  defensive  as 
long  as  they  honestly  and  properly  can  do  so,  and  not 
provoke  any  hostilities  even  with  the  Mexicans.  'I  his, 
we  presume,  is  the  position  they  will  take — these  the 
instructions  which  we  suspect  have  been  issued.” 

The  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Arangotz, 
by  the  Mexican  schooner  Relampago,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
arrived  at  N.  Orleans,  received  instructions  from  his 
government,  in  consequence  of  which  his  duties  as  con- 
sul were  closed  on  the  6ih  inst.,  and  he  was  to  embark 
for  Mexico  by  the  same  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  on  the 
9th  inst. 

Intelligence  brought  by  the  Relampago,  so  far  as 
published,  indicates  very  strongly,  either  a declaration  of 
war,  or  an  embargo  upon  American  vessels.  It  was 
generally  expected  at  Vera  Cruz  the  day  the  Ralampa- 
go  sailed,  that  the  next  mail  from  Mexico  would  bring 
decisive  intelligence.  That  war  would  be  declared,  was 
the  general  opinion,  and  we  learn  verbally  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  is  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
borrow  $12,01)0.000  to  carry  it  on.  They  were  landing 
shot  and  shells  from  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ullao  on 
the  wharves  of  the  former,  as  was  said  from  fear  that 
the  castle  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  States. 
The  only  American  merchant  vessel  at  Vera  Cruz  were 
the  Ann  Louisa,  to  sail  for  New  York  on  the  30th  lilt., 
and  the  Water  Witch,  to  sail  for  this  port  on  the  26th. 

There  were  two  French,  one  English,  and  one  Span- 
ish men-of-war  at  Vera  Cruz,  no  American.  The 
Mexican  steamers  of  war,  Montezuma  and  Gauda- 
loupe,  were  lying  in  the  harbor,  but  they  were  talking 
of  moving  them  to  some  safe  place. 

The  El  Veracruzano  Libre , of  the  16th  ult.  contains  a 
very  warm  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Americans  tak- 
ing possession  of  Texas,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  Mexi- 
can provinces, — the  tenor  of  which  may  be  judged  of, 
by  its  concluding  paragraph,  which  is  in  the  following 
words: 

“Mexicans!  to  arms!  The  common  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  our  disunion,  menaces  us,  and  is  even 
now  at  the  gates  of  the  Republic.  In  the  name  of  in- 
dependence, in  the  name  of  Mexican  liberly,  fly  to  in- 
flict upon  them  the  most  exemplary  chastisement,  and 
God  save  the  nation!” 

■Texas.  The  constitutional  convention  were  busily 
occupied,  when  our  latest  accounts  left,  in  preparing  the 
instrument  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  form  of  government  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  We  forbear  to  give  any  of  the  state- 
ments lespecting  it,  a3  a week  or  so  will  lurnish  us  with 
it  in  due  form.  The  convention  expected  to  close  their 
session  in  a very  few  days. 

Texas  is  represented  as  being  healthy  at  present.  The 
prospect  of  crops,  very  fair.  The  people  in  high  spirits. 
The  value  of  their  lands  and  stocks  wondeilully  en- 
hanced by  the  change  in  progress. 

N 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Some  notice  of  the  movements  of  troops,  &c.  will  be 
found  in  the  article  above  headed  ‘Relations  with  Mexico. 

Capt.  Sanders,  of  the  U S.  Engineer  corps, — who  has 
had  in  charge  for  several  years  past  the  Ohio  river  im- 
provement above  the  falls,— has  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed'to  Texas. 

Landing  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Texas.  The  steamer  Al- 
abama, reached  Aransas  on  the  25th  July,  and  on  the 
26th,  with  the  aid  of  the  Undine,  landed  Gen.  Taylor 
and  the  U.  S.  troops.  Captain  Grace,  of  the  Undine, 
writes,  dated,  Aransas  Bay , July  28,  1845. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  inst.,  the  American  flag  was 
first  planted  in  Texas,  by  authority,  upon  the  south  end 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Island,  upon  which  i am  landing  the 
troops  from  the  Alabama,  inside  the  bay.  There  are 
now  500  men  encamped  here,  and  the  scene  is  full  of 
interest.  The  other  vessels  with  troops  are  not  expected 
to  arrive  for  several  days. 


A letter  from  Washington  says:  “Five  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  a large  quantity  of  ammunition  has 
just  left  our  arsenal  for  Texas,  and  another  order  for 
ammunition  will  be  despatched  in  a few  days.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  new  fortification  gun  car- 
riages are  just  placed  in  hand,  which,  with  one  hun- 
dred just  finished,  will  make  quite  a tolerable  appear- 
ance in  case  of  trouble.  Besides,  we  have  at  this  post 
the  following  ordnance:  73  42  pounders;  307  32  do.; 
219  24  do.;  40  18  do.;  22  12  do.;  58  8 inch  sea  coast 
iron  howitzers;  105  24  pound  howitzers;  29  10  inch 
iron  mortars.  Total  853.  Add  to  this  100  heavy  can- 
non at  the  navy  yard — 38,421  muskets;  3,459  rifles;  138 
carbines;  775  swords  and  sabres.’’ 

Two  companies  of  U.  S.  troops  are  embarking  for 
Texas  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

Army  .—Removal  of  troops.  Orders  were  received  on 
Saturday  last,  we  understand,  directing  the  removal  of 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Riley.  The  offi- 
cers, with  their  commands,  will  take  posts  as  follows: — 
Capt.  Day  and  Lieut.  Murray,  at  Detroit,  Capt.  Heint- 
zelman,  Lieuts.  Long  and  Schurman,  at  Fort  Gratiot, 
Capt.  Casey,  and  Lieut.  Steele,  at  Mackinaw,  Cap!.  Al- 
bertis, and  Lieuts.  Martin  and  Hamilton,  at  Fort  Wil- 
kins, Copper  Harbor.  A company  from  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor take  the  post  at  Sault  Str . Marie,  &c.,  and  the  com- 
panies now  at  those  posts  will  be  sent  farther  south. 

[ Buffalo  Com. 

Appointments.  We  understand  that  President  Polk 
has  recently  appointed  a Mr.  Quimby,  a private  citizen 
of  Tennessee,  a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
over  the  heads  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  passed  gradu- 
ates with  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenants,  who  are 
waiting  for  vacancies  to  receive  promotion.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  power  of  the  president  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  young 
men  composing  the  army.  During  the  Florida  war  Mr. 
Van  Buren  made  repeated  army  appointments  from 
among  private  citizens,  but  always  took  care  to  exhaust 
the  list  of  army  candidates  before  making  any  such  ap- 
pointment. This  act  of  Mr.  Polk  has  given  great  of- 
fence to  the  officers  of  the  army.  [AT.  If.  Tribune. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Commodore  Parker.  Tribute  of  respect— Official. 

Canton,  November  26,  1845. 
Dear  sir — Being  informed  of  your  intention  to 
return  to  the  United  States  with  the  naval  forces 
under  your  command,  we  are  unwilling  to  take  leave 
of  you,  without  expressing  our  warmest  thanks  for 
the  invariable  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America 
generally,  and  the  readiness  with  which  you  and 
your  officers  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  protect 
them,  and  to  defend  our  rights,  while  displaying  a 
due  regard  to  those  of  the  peculiar  people  amongst 
whom  we  are  residing;  and  desiring  to  testify  our 
high  sense  of  our  merits  as  an  officer,  and  our  esteem 
and  respect  for  you  as  a man,  we  beg  your  acceptance 
of  the  accompanying  plate. 

Hoping  that  the  remainder  or  your  cruize  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  as  successful  as  it  has 
been  in  China,  in  advancing  the  conm'rcial  inte- 
rests of  the  U.  States,  and  in  adding  to  the  honor  of 
the  country  and  profession  to  which  you  hold  so 
high  a station;  and  wishing  you  continued  prosperity, 
and  a safe  return  to  your  family  and  country,  we  beg 
to  subscribe  ourselves.  Your  friends  and  countrymen. 

Russel  & Co.,  Wetmore  & Co.,  Olyphant  & Co., 
Augustine  Heard  & Co.,  John  N.  Alsop  Griswold, 
Rodney  Fisher,  John  D.  Sword  & Co.  Nye,  Parkins 
& Co.,  Samuel  W.  Comsiock,  Wm.  Buckler,  Isaac 
M.  Bull,  J.  Ryan, Tiers,  Bouce  &Co.,  A.  A.  Ritchie, 
W.  P.  Peirce. 

To  commodore  Foxhall  Jl.  Parker,  commanding  U.  S. 

E ■ I ■ squadron,  Macao. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  com.  Parker,  to  the  sec’y. 
of  the  navy. 

U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  Papiete,  Tahiti, 

Society  Islands,  April  15,  1845 
Sir — I have  the  honor  to  inform  that  I arrived  at 
this  port  on  the  7th  instant,  where  1 found  the  Pro- 
tectorate flag  flying,  and  the  French  in  actual  pos- 
session. I saluted  the  flag  with  twenty-one  guns, 
which  was  returned. 

The  French  authorities  have  been  very  polite,  and 
do  not  appear  in  any  way  disposed  to  interrupt  our 
commerce. 

* * * * * 

The  French  frigate  Uratiie  and  the  English  steamer 
Salamander  were  in  port  on  our  arrival.  The  French 
frigate  La  Charte  arrived  on  the  13th  inst.  and  will 
ieave  in  a few  days  (or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  United 
States  brig  Perry  arrived  here  on  the  9th  instant. 

****** 

The  officers  and  crews  are  in  good  health,  the 
squadron  is  in  a good  state  of  discipline,  and  every 
thing  is  conducted  to  ray  entire  satisfaction. 

Lieut.  S.  McLaughlin.  The  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  who  appears  to 
be  quite  conversant  with  cabinet  affairs  writes  on 
the  4th  instant. 


“I  learn  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  has  ordered  a naval  court  martial  to  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charges  of  mal- 
feasance which  have  been  so'often  preferred  against 
lieut.  S.  McLaughlin,  of  Florida  war  memory.  The 
subject  of  his  manifestly  extravagant  and  exorbitant 
charges  it  will  be  remembered  were  the  subject  of 
examination  and  discussion  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  but  the  shortness  of  the  session  and  the 
important  matter  before  congress  prevented  any  ac- 
tion being  taken  in  the  matter.  1 am  rejoiced  to  see 
this  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  it  speaks 
well  for  his  determination  to  use  the  power  he  pos- 
sesses for  the  purpose  of  detecting,  exposing  and 
punishing  corruption.  Certain  if  is  that  with  the 
aggravated  charges  of  cruelty,  oppression, and  waste- 
ful, extravagant  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  which  have  been  preferred  against  lieut. 
McLaughlin,  (who  it  will  be  remembered  was  both 
commander  and  purser  of  the  naval  forces  in  the 
Florida  war)  the  wonder  is,  that  if  he  be  innocent,  he 
has  not  long  ere  now  demanded  a trial,  and  not  waited 
to  have  one  ordered.  So  it  is  however,  and  there 
will  now  be  some  prospect  of  the  truth  being  brought 
to  light  respecting  these  charges,  and  the  charges  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  fraud  may  either  be  proved 
or  disproved.  Some  of  the  charges  which  appear 
in  the  accounts  of  disbursements  for  hospital  stores 
for  the  sick  men  of  his  whole  force  numbering  about 
600  men,  are  most  extraordinary.  The  total  amount 
charged  for  hospital  supplies  for  the  year  from  July 
to  July  1842  is  upwards  of  $16,00011!  Amongst  the 
charges  are  the  following: 

For  ale,  brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  cider,  Madeira, 
sherry,  port,  claret  and  Champagne  wines,  $2,125. 
97;  syrups  for  drinks,  275  50;  100  tons  of  ice,  $1000; 
expense  on  do.  625;  24  Vanilla  beans,  (these  are 
used  to  flavor  icecreams),  6 50;  fresh  meat  1000  71; 
poultry,  210  89;  cured  meat,  65  95;  eggs  and  millk, 
(milk  at  the  rale  of  25  cents  a quart),  369  52;  tapioca, 
sage,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  &c.  &c.  &c.  246  61;  salt 
fish,  18;  preserved  meats  and  soup,  215  44;  vegeta- 
bles, 571;  pickles,  50  37;  fresh  fruit,  250  37;  dried 
fruit,  53  12;  sweetmeats!  522  95;  groceries,!  pair 
cut  flint  decanters!!  7 00;  20  cut  tumblers  at  75  cts.!!. 
15  00;  12  cut  wine  glasses!!  $7  6;  other  tumblers  75 
cents;  6 other  wine  glases,  $1;  soup  tureen!!  $7;  butter 
and  sauce  tureen!!  $3;  18  pairs  fine  linen  sheets!!  $102; 
18  do.  do.  do.  pillow  cases!!  37  50;  1 German  silver 
castor!  $8;  2 gridirons!!  $11;  3 tea  kettles!!  $9;  240 
yards  linen  sheeting,  180;  12  yards  jaconet  muslin  at 
75  cents,  $9. 

Such  and  other  similar  charges  are  those  which 
compose  upwards  of  $16,000,  alledged  to  have  been 
expended  for  hospital  supplies  fo / the  sick,  among  a 
force  of  600  men  for  one  year,  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  provisions  above  charged,  yet 
the  rations  of  the  whole  force  were  drawn  during  the 
whole  lime.  And  while  lieut.  McLaughlin  shews  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $16,000  for  the  sick  among 
600  men,  the  whole  amount  left  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  sick  in  the  whole  navy  among  a force  of 
9,000  men,  was  only  $14,000,  and  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  the  sick  in  all  the  army,  having  an 
average  strength  of  10,000  men  during  that  year  was 
but  $24,000!  Just  imagine,  the  sick  of  600!  men  in 
the  navy  engaged  in  the  Florida  war,  according  to 
lieut.  McLaughlin,  cause  an  expenditure  of  $16,000 
— the  sick  in  10,000  men  in  the  army,  and  about 
4,2501!  of  them  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  cost  only 
$24,000.  Surely  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  that 
investigation  was  needed  here  at  any  rate. 

I trust  that  this  is  but  a beginning  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 
The  navy  department  has  become  notorious  for  fts 
scandalous  abuses.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  re- 
form was  commenced,  and  I cannot  but  hope  that 
the  present  secretary  will  both  commence  and  carry 
it  out.  The  case  of  Mr.  Haswell  and  Mr.  William- 
son, which  I mentioned  in  my  last,  is  another  which 
demands  a searching  investigation,  and  if  the  case 
be  probed,  facts  will  be  brought  to  light  as  I under- 
stand respecting  the  chief  engineer,  which  will  ren- 
der Mr.  Bancroft’s  duty  very  plain  and  unrnistakea- 
j ble.  “Equal  and  exaet  justice  to  all  men”  is  the 
democratic  creed.” 

Capt.  Voorhees  sentenced.  The  court  martial  sum- 
moned to  try  Capt.  V.  on  charges  relative  to  capturing 
the  Argentine  squadron  near  Montevideo,  on  the  24th 
Sept.,  1844,  found  him  guilty  of  all  the  specifications 
ard  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded  in  a 
general  order  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  to  be 
suspended  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  24th  day 
of  June,  1845,  the  date  of  the  sentence. 

The  verdict  and  sentende  of  the  court  have  been  con- 
firmed; and,  in  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  depart- 
ment has  addressed  to  Capt  Philip  F.  Voorhees  a letter 
in  these  words; 

Navy  department,  Aug.  12,  1345. 

Sir:  The  naval  general  court  martial  of  which  Cap- 
tain Charles  Stewart  was  president,  and  before  which 
you  were  arraigned  on  a charge  of  disobedience,  with 
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five  specifications,  after  a most  careful  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation, did,  on  the  24th  day  of  June  last,  find  you 
guilty  ot  every  specification,  and  guilty  of  the  charge, 
and  sentenced  you  to  be  reprimanded  in  general  order 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  to  be  suspended  for 
the  term  of  three  years  from  that  date.  The  officer  or- 
dering the  court  has  approved  their  verdict  and  confirm- 
ed their  sentence.  You  are  therefore  suspended  from 
command. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
I could  desire  not  to  add  one  word  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  with  whose  members  you  have  so  long  been  as- 
sociated in  the  service.  But  justice  to  our  own  govern- 
ment, the  relations  of  amity  subsisting  with  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  our  avowed  policy  of  neutrality  between 
foreign  belligerents,  respect  for  the  right  of  a foreign  flag, 
a firm  adhesion  to  the  humane  principles  of  the  modern 
code  of  maritime  law,  ever  advocated  and  insisted  on 
by  the  American  people,  the  determination  to  demand 
nothing  bnf  what  is  right—  especially  from  a power  weak- 
er than  our  own — compel  me  to  disavow  and  reprove 
your  conduct,  'asset  forth  in  the  charge  and  specifica- 
tions of  which  you  have  been  found  guilty. 

This  letter  of  reprimand  will  be  published  in  a general 
order.  I ant,  respectfully,  &c  , 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Capt.  Philip  F.  Vookhees,  V.  S.  navy.  • 

Inspection  op  hemp.  A complaint  has  been 
made  at  the  west,  that  after  the  hemp  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  navy  has  been  inspected  at  the  agen- 
cies in  the  hemp  growing  regions,  it  must  be  carried 
to  Charlestown,  (Massachusetts)  where  it  is  manu- 
factured, to  be  submitted  to  a second  inspection 
before  it  can  be  received.  The  following  order,  is- 
sued by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  authorizes  the 
water-rotted  hemp  to  be  received  at  the  western  agen- 
cies instead  of  Charlestown;  and  thus  the  cause  of 
complaint  is  removed.  Mr.  Bancroft  expresses  very 
fully  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  make  the 
change: 

Navy  Department,  July  18,  1845. 

Sir:  In  the  instructions  which  you  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  give  to  the  agents  for  testing;  in- 
specting and  purchasing  American  water-rotted 
hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  you  will  authorize 
the  inspection  and  test  that  may  be  made  at  the  se- 
veral agencies  in  the  hemp-growing  regions  to  be 
final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  requiring  them  to 
be  repeated  at  Boston. 

Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  procure 
further  supplies  of  hemp,  you  will  direct  that  con- 
tracts be  made  for  its  delivery  at  either  of  the  agen- 
cies established;  the  department  to  be  at  the  risk 
and  expense  of  conveying  it  thence  to  the  Charles- 
town yard,  or  wherever  else  it  may  be  wanted. 

I fully  appreciate  the  considerations  which  have 
heretofore  induced  you  to  require  the  final  inspec- 
tion to  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
have,  not  without  hesitation,  adopted  a different 
conclusion.  But  from  a careful  perusal  of  the  re- 
solutions of  congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  legislators  who  assisted  in  pass- 
ing them,  1 cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they 
were  designed  to  encourage  the  culture  of  this  im- 
ortant  staple,  by  opening  to  its  producers  a valua- 
le  market  in  their  own  region.  To  require  them 
to  sell  at  an  inspection  twelve  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  must  operate  in  a great 
measure  to  deprive  them  of  this  market,  and  have  a 
tendency,  therefore,  to  defeat  the  expressed  inten- 
tions of  congress  in  their  behalf. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  feeling  a deep  inte- 
rest in  whatever  concerns  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  I am  induced  to  hazard  the  slight  inconve- 
nience and  expense  which  may  temporarily  result 
to  the  government  from  the  proposed  change,  for  the 
sake  of  the  permanent  benefit  which  it  may  confer 
upon  it  in  the  increased  culture,  improved  quality, 
and  reduced  prices  of  American  hemp.  While  our 
agents  at  the  west  are  competent  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  department  may  rea- 
sonably rely  upon  them,  of  upon  such  special  agents 
as  it  may  appoint,  for  a safe  and  rigid  inspection  of 
the  supplies  which  may  be  offered  for  their  approv- 
al; and  the  risk  of  transporting  the  quantity  thus 
approved  to  the  place  where  it  is  required  for  ma- 
nufacture, congress  seems  to  have  devolved,  by  its 
recent  action,  upon  the  government. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced 
your  previdus  action  on  this  subject,  appears  to  be 
that  provision  of  congress  which  requires  all  supplies 
for  the  navy  to  be  furnished,  after  public  advertise- 
ment, by  the  lowest  bidder.  You  will  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  this  law,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
congressional  resolves,  to  which  I have  referred,  by 
advertising,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  for 
American  hemp;  and  you  will  allow  foreign  hemp 
to  come  into  competition  with  our  own,  only  when 
the  latter  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Acknowledging  thfe  interest  which  you  have  uni- 
formly manifested  in  this  important  subject,  and  as- 


suring you  of  the  diffidence  with  which  I direct  this 
change  m your  accustomed  action, 
lam,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  C.  Morris, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction,  8tc. 

In  connection  with  this  order,  the  Union  publish- 
es  several  letters  from  Mr.  Lewis  Sanders,  the  hemp 
agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  giving  the  result  of  certain 
experiments  to  test  the  comparative  strength  of 
ropes  made  of  four  kinds  of  hemp — “No.  1.  Ameri- 
can water-rotted  hemp,  No.  2.  Riga  Reine  (or  Rus- 
sian) Hemp;  No.  3.  Rhodian  hemp: — (This  is  a 
new  article,  broke  and  cleaned  without  being  rot- 
ted, either  by  water  or  dew.  After  being  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  it  is  put  into  a close,  air  tight  room,  and 
then  heated  by  steam  until  it  is  sufficiently  cured. 
James  Anderson,  who  claims  this  discovery,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will  answer  every  purpose  that  wa- 
ter-rotted hemp  will;)  and  No.  4.  common  detv- 
rotted  hemp.” 

The  ropes,  at  the  first  trial,  not  being  of  a uni- 
form size,  a second  trial  was  made,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

No.  1.  American  water-rotted,  10  feet  weighed 
14J  oz.  measured  in  circumference  1 7-10  in. 
parted  at  2,940  lbs. 

No.  2.  Russia,  10  feet,  weighed  14J  oz. 

measuring  1 8-10  in.  parted  at  2,218  lbs. 

No.  3 Rhodian  (Anderson’s)  13*  oz.  mea- 
suring in  circumference  1 6-10  in.  part- 
ed at  2,440  lbs. 

By  reducing  these  results  to  what  they  would  be 
with  ropes  of  the  same  size  (which  is  done  upon 
the  principle  that  the  strength  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  transverse  section;  and  the 
areas  are  as  the  squares  of  the  circumference)  a 
just  comparison  is  arrived  at.  This  is  the  result  of 
this  estimate: 

No:  1.  American  water-rotted  3,296 

No.  2.  Riga  Reine  2,218 

No.  3.  Rhodian  3,108 

The  experiment  seems  to  indicate  the  decided  su- 
periority of  the  American  to  the  Russian  hemp. 

In  relation  to  the  advantages  of  the  hemp  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Sanders  says: 

“I  have  visited  the  hemp  district  of  most  impor- 
tance in  Kentucky — the  counties  of  Franklin, 
Woodford,  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon;  had  a free 
conversation  with  many  growers  of  hemp,  gentle- 
men of  intelligence  and  liberal  views.  I am  of 
opinion  that  contracts  could  be  made  for  the  grow- 
ing crop,  to  be  water  rotted,  from  three  to  five  hun.- 
dred  tons,  to  be  delivered  at  Louisville,  of  a quality 
equal  to  any  purchased  by  the  government,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

“The  counties  of  Mason  and  Fleming,  in  this 
state,  produce  large  quantities  of  hemp.  The  ship- 
ping point  for  these  is  Maysville.  I think  of  visit- 
ing them  next  month.” 
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STATE  DISPUTES — VIRGINIA  AND  OHIO. 

The  Jibduction  Case. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, the  2d  inst. 

This  case,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  has  excited  a considerable  de- 
gree of  interest  throughout  the  state.  A meeting 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  one  day  last  week,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  strongly  denunciatory  of  the 
course  not  only  of  those  who  violently  dragged  from 
the  state  to  the  Parkersburg  jail,  three  free  citizens 
of  Ohio,  but  of  the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  authors 
ties  in  attempting  to  retain  as  criminals  in  Virginia, 
those  who  had  committed  no  offence  in  that  state. — 
The  press  of  this  state  utters  but  one  opinion  on  the 
subject.  All  feel  that  an  outrage  has  been  commit- 
ted, and  that  it  is  time  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia 
were  taught  that  Ohio  has  laws  of  her  own  to  which 
her  own  citizens  are  amenable,  and  which  the  citi 
zens  of  other  states  cannot  violate  with  impunity 
when  they  come  within  her  lines.  We  should  re- 
gret as  much  as  others  do,  to  see  citizens  of  Ohio 
transgress  the  laws  of  Virginia  or  any  other  neigh- 
boring state,  and  although  these  laws  may  not  meet 
our  sense  of  right  and  justice,  we  shall  quietly  sub- 
mit to  their  enforcement  to  the  letter,  on  all  who 
violate  them,  belong  where  they  may.  The  case  of 
Miss  Webster  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  yet  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  They  were  not  citizens  of  Kentucky, 
at  least  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not.  They  were,  how- 
ever, arrested  in  Kentucky  on  a-  charge  of  violating 
the  laws  of  that  state.  They  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  punished,  and  none  sought  to  arrest  the  course 
of  the  authorities  of  that  state.  Fairbanks  is  incar- 
cerated in  the  dungeon  of  that  state,  under  a sen- 
tence, in  our  estimation,  truly  vindictive;  yet  we 


cannot  raise  a finger  for  his  relief:  he  is  suffering 
the  penalties  of  the  violated  laws  of  a sovereign 
state.  Those  who  violate  Kentucky  laws,  in  Ken- 
tucky, must  suffer  the  consequences.  Just  as  much 
may  be  said  of  Virginia  and  Virginia  laws.  Within 
her  own  limits  Virginia  law  is  sovereign.  Shall  we 
not  say  the  same  of  Ohio?  Shall  she  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  and  enforce  through  her  own  autho- 
rities her  own  laws?  Are  her  citizens  responsible 
not  only  to  her  laws,  but  to  those  of  Virginia  and 
any  other  state  that  may  see  proper  to  send  a band 
within  her  limits  to  kidnap  her  citizens?  In  a word, 
are  citizens  of  Ohio  amenable  to  Virginia  for  acts 
committed  in  their  own  state?  If  they  are,  it  is  time 
our  code  of  laws  was  changed,  and  the  authority  of 
Ohio  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  Virginia,  that  we 
may  be  placed  on  an  equality,  at  least.  If  they 
are  not,  it  is  time  Virginia  and  the  other  slave  states 
were  made  to  realize  the  fact,  by  a few  summary 
examples. 

It  is  desirable  that  good  feeling  always  subsist  be- 
tween Ohio  and  her  immediate  as  well  as  her  more 
remote  neighbors,  whether  free  or  slave  states;  and 
it  is  all  important  that  difficulties  when  they  do  arise 
should  be  settled  according  to  the  clearest  principles 
of  laws  and  regulations  made  and  provided  for  such 
contingencies.  On  this  account,  we  have  forborne 
to  say  much;  aware  that  the  proper  procedings  would 
be  instituted  for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  our  violated  laws.  We  feel  deeply, 
the  indignity  that  has  been  offered.  We  feel  for 
those  who  are  wrongfully  incarcerated  in  a Virginia 
prison.  We  sympathize  with  their  friends,  and  de- 
test more  than  ever  that  overbearing  lawless  spirit 
that  has  so  frequently  characterized  the  course  of 
slaveholders  in  attempting  to  uphold  the  iniquitous 
system  that  has  been  so  productive  of  evil  and  trou- 
ble in  the  land.  But  our  feelings  have  not  for  one 
moment  led  u«  to  forget  that  for  the  outrage  com- 
mitted we  have  legal  redress.  By  violence  have  our 
citizens  been  torn  from  their  state.  But  shall  we 

resort  to  violence  to  restore  them  to  their  friends? 

Shall  ill  blood  and  strife,  and  consequences  disastrous 
for  the  present  and  future  be  endangered,  in  order 
to  rescue  those  who  have  been  kidnapped;  when  the 
law  will  accomplish  all  (or  us,  if  we  but  wait  its 
certain  operation?  It  is  not  for  a moment  to  be 
thought  of.  The  course  of  duty  is  plain,  and  great 
as  is  the  provocation  to  take  one  more  summary,  we 
hope  to  see  it  pursued.  If  the  law  had  not  provided 
for  the  case,  we  should  reason  differently;  and  if  af- 
ter proper  efforts,  we  fail  to  secure  legal  redress, 
then  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  some  other  remedy. 
It  is  enough  for  us  at  present  to  know,  that  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  authorities  of  Ohio  if  these 
legal  remedies  are  not  applied.  The  first  steps 
should  be  taken  by  those  who  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  scene  of  violence,  and  who  have  all  the 
testimony  necessary  to  secure  action,  within  their 
reach.  Ere  this,  those  steps  have,  in  all  probability 
been  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  of  our 
state  authorities. 

The  refusal  of  the  called  court  of  Wood  county, 
Virginia,  to  receive  bail  for  the  appearance  of  the 
three  kidnapped  citizens,  seems  to  aggravate  the 
outrage,  for  it  betrays  a lurking  consciousness  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  composed  the  court  of  the  ille- 
gality of  their  proceedings.  It  was  as  much  as  to 
say  the  law  of  Virginia  cannot  reach  these  men,  the 
whole  proceedings  being  illegal  bail  cannot  be  re- 
covered and  our  only  chance  is  to  punish  them  jioio, 
before  the  question  comes  up  for  a final  hearing  and 
while  we  have  them  in  our  power.  This  complex- 
ion does  the  affair  assume  to  our  mind.  But,  what 
is  most  extraordinary  in  the  whole  proceedings, 
showing  the  length  to  which  ministers  of  the  Jaw 
will  carry  their  lawlessness,  when  incited  by  vindic- 
tive feelings,  is  the  assumption  of  the  called  court 
•that  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  extends  to  the  top 
of  the  northwest  bank  of  the  river,  thus  bringing 
under  her  laws  all  who  reside  on  that  bank,  or  who 
may  be  engaged  in  business  thereon.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  assumption  of  authority  over  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  who  now  suppose  themselves  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  who  have  been  held  amenable  to 
our  laws  and  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  citizenship. 
The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  in  an  able  article  review- 
ing the  whole  merits  of  the  question,  thus  notices 
this  point: 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  trial  of  the  three  Ohioans 
was  had  before  a called  special  court  of  Wood’Co., 
Va.  The  question  before  that  court  was,  whether  it 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  case?  The  witnesses,  of 
course  the  very  men  who  seized  the  Ohioans,  proved 
substantially  what  we  have  stated.  Upon  this  single 
point  the  issue  rested.  For  the  defence  it  was  said 
that  all  the  courts  and  all  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  down,  whenever  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question,  had  held  the  doctrine, 
that  the  law  of  one  state  was  inoperative  in  another 
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slate,  and  that  low  water  mark,  is  the  boundary  of 
the  northwest  and  has  been  so  settled  by  law  for  the 
last  25  years.  The  counsel  for  the  state  was  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a decision  at  war  with  this  doc- 
trine. That  counsel,  in  reply,  claimed  jurisdiction 
for  Virginia  to  the  top  of  the  northwest  bank;  that 
her  laws  did  extend  beyond  her  territory;  and  cases 
were  put  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  this  view.  And  the  called  court  of 
Virginia  sustained  these  doctrines,  refusing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  prisoners’  counsel  to  bail  them,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  remanded  them  to  jail,  there  to  remain 
until  tried  before  the  superior  court  of  Virginia,  in 
next  September. 

3.  As  to  the  law. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  authorities  of  Virgi- 
nia is  this:  That  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  living  here, 

and  never  having  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  are 
yet  amenable  to  her  law.  This  doctrine  is  mon- 
strous^and  its  simple  statement  is  enough  to  prove 
it.  Its  despotism  is  so  palpable  that  freemen,  if  pos- 
sessing a knowledge  of  freedom,  would  reject  it 
everywhere.  From  the  period  of  Magna  Charta, 
when  kings  ruled  with  almost  omnipotent  sway,  to 
this  time,  there  is  not  a nation,  nor  a state,  which 
lias  not  rejected  this  doctrine.  Nor  is  there  a civi- 
lized people  on  earth  who  would  submit  to  its  en- 
forcement. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  who  is  also 
a prominent  member  of  the  bar,  thus  alludes,  in  re- 
ply to  the  Herald,  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
points  out  the  legal  remedies  that  are  placed  within 
the  reach  of  Ohio: 

“The  Herald  seems  to  have  very  small  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  aud  in  consequence  of  it  assumes  that 
neither  the  laws  of  the  Union  nor  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  have  made  any  provision  for  this  case. 
Now,  in  tact,  the  uational  government  and  the  state 
government  have  made  ample  provisions  to  cover 
this  very  case.  If  there  be  uot  honesty  and  patriotism 
enough  in  the  courts  of  the  states,  nor  in  courts  of 
the  Union,  to  administer  the  laws  faithfully,  then  we 
have  come  to  a pass,  in  which  newspaper  proclama- 
tions will  be  unavailing. 

“The  national  government  has  guarantied  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  not  only  before  the  judges  of  the 
United  States,  but  before  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  courts.  Has  this  writ  been  applied  for?  is 
there  any  evidence  that  it  has  been  refused?  The, 
national  constitution  has  provided  a supreme  tribu- 
nal to  try  all  cases  which  can  properly  arise  be- 
tween two  states,  or  the  citizens  of  two  states.  Is 
the  state  of  Ohio  to  march  its  militia  into  Virginia, 
before  this  tribunal  has  been  appealed  to?  Do  the 
writing  lawyers  of  the  liberty  party  endorse  this 
idea? 

“But  again,  the  state  of  Ohio  has  pul  forth  its 
sovereignty , as  far  as  its  laws  can  go.  By  the  law 
of  1835,  this  very  act,  exactly  defined — of  kidnap- 
ping men  in  Ohio — has  been  made  a penitentiary  of- 
fence. 

“Those  ‘six  Virginia  gentlemen,’  whom  the  Par- 
kersburg Gazette  mentions,  if  they  ever  step  foot  in 
Ohio,  can,  every  one  of  them,  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 'And  if  they  do  come  into  Ohio,  they  will  be 
very  apt  to  be  set  to  work  at  Columbus. 

“Now,  we  desire  to  know,  after  all  these  remedies 
have  been  provided  by  the  Union  and  the  states, 
what  the  Herald  wants  next  to  be  done.” 

Maine. — Whig  nomination.  The  whig  state  con- 
vention assembled  a few  days  since,  and  unanimous- 
ly nominated  Freeman  Morse,  Esq.,  as  their  candi- 
date for  governor. 

New  Hampshire. — Colton  Factory.  A company 
has  been  formed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  intend 
erecting  a steam  cotton  factory  to  carry  twenty  thou- 
sand spindles.  It  is  to  be  pul  under  contract  imme- 
diately. 


New  Jersey. — The  second  congressional  district. — 
The  Hon.  S.  G.  Wright,  who  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber last,  to  represent  this  district  in  congress,  died 
on  the  30th  ult.,  much  lamented.  This  leaves  ano- 
ther vacancy  to  be  filled  in  congress.  The  district 
is  composed  of  Burlington  and  Monmouth  counties, 
anjl  the  vote  at  the  November  election  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 


Burlington. 
Wright,  (whig) 
Sykes,  (loco,) 


Monmouth. 

3,667  1 Sykes,  3,417 

3,092  | Wright,  3,252 
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New  York. — More  anti-rent  outrages  and  probable 
murder.  Delhi,  Deleware  county,  August  7th,  1845. 
This  morning  Sherilf  Moore,  with  under  Sherift 
Steele,  Constable  Edgerton,  and  P.  P.  Wright,  Esq., 
went  to  Andes,  about  fourteen  miles  from  this  place, 


for  the  purpose  of  selling  some  property  which  had 
been  distrained  upon  Tor  rent,  (the  sale  having  been 
once  postponed  for  the  want  of  bidders.)  About 
half  past  four  this  afternoon,  Edgerton  came  into 
this  village  express  for  medical  aid,  stating  that  as 
himself,  Steele,  and  the  shei  iff  were  riding,  and  had 
just  passed  through  the  gate-way  into  a field  where 
the  property  Was,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a compa- 
ny of  Indians,  or  white  savages  in  disguise,  and  that 
Steele  was  dangerously,  and  it  was  feared  mortally 
wounded,  and  that  Steele’s  horse  and  his  own  were 
both  shot  dead.  This  is  the  most  daring  and  outra- 
geous of  any  act  that  has  been  done  by  the  anti-ren- 
ters. 

Later  accounts  inform  us,  that  Mrs.  Steele,  wife 
of  the  wounded  deputy  sheriff,  with  some  of  her 
friends  hurried  immediately  on  hearing  his  fate,  to 
his  assistance.  Alas — too  late — he  survived  6 hours 
in  the  most  excruciating  agony,  when  he  expired. — 
The  New  York  Courier  says:  “Very  great  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  community  when  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  outrage  was  made  known,  and  it  is  hoped 
now  that  some  effort  v/ill  be  made  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  which  has  thus 
far  been  violated  with  the  most  perfect  impuuity  by 
the  anti-renters.” 

Pennsylvania- — The  stale  debt  and  state  credit. — 
The  British  capitalists  were  evidently  looking  with 
much  eagerness,  when  the  last  accounts  left  Eng- 
gland,  to  ascertain  whether  Pennsylvania  would 
really  pay  her  August  interest. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  try  to  show,  that 
future  payments  are  not  yet  amply  provided  for. — 
The  Philadelphia  papers  however  show  a very  fair 
statement — and  we  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
unless  great  changes  occur  in  general  affairs. 

Fishing  Creek  Valley.  This  valley  is  destined  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  and  most  ex- 
tensive business  regions  in  Columbia  county.  The 
creek  runs  about  30  miles  in  this  county,  affording 
some  of  the  finest  water  powers  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania with  iron  ore  and  limestone,  in  an  abun- 
dance on  its  banks;  passing  through  a fine  agricultu- 
ral section  it  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of 
capitalists.  Within  six  miles  of  its  mouth  there 
are  now  erected  seven  large  flour  mills,  one  paper 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  distilleries,  two  saw 
mills,  two  anthracite  and  one  charcoal  furnace. — 
There  are  still  three  first  rate  water  powers  within 
the  distance,  unoccupied,  and  those  already  used, 
not  one  half  the  power  they  possess  is  required  to 
carry  the  machinery  attached  to  them.  At  the  head 
of  this  six  miles  stands  the  flourishing  village  of 
Orangeville,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
with  an  enterprising  and  business  population  of  some 
4 or  500,  with  advantages  for  trade,  that  must  some 
day,  render  it  a town  of  considerable  importance. — 
Since  the  passage  of  the  removal  bill,  which  renders 
certain  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Bloorns- 
burg,  capitalists  are  daily  visiting  this  region  to  lo- 
cate themselves  for  business.  Several  extensive 
purchases  have  already  been  made,  and  others  are 
in  progress.  Of  course  they  first  secure  the  most 
eligible  scites,  though  in  our  view  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  eligibility  of  the  mill  seats,  from 
the  mouth  to  Orangeville,  as  a continued  railroad 
or  canal,  will  soon  be  made  upon  the  banks  of  the 
creek  to  that  place.  In  addition  to  the  water  pow- 
ers of  Fishing  Creek,  there  are  two  branches  empty- 
ing into  it,  within  the  distance  above  mentioned,  to 
wit:  Little  Fishing  creek  and  Green  Creek,  botii 
considerable  streams  and  affording  water  power  of 
no  little  magnitude,  all  of  which  will  eventually  be 
made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  We 
therefore  repeat,  with  these  advantages,  Fishing 
Creek  Valley,  is  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
have  few  districts  of  the  same  extent  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  their  equal  in  population  and  business, 
in  fact  it  must  and  will  be  the  Manchester  of  this 
region.  [Bloomsburg  Democrat. 

Virginia. — University  of  Virginia.  The  professor- 
ships in  this  institution  were  finally  filled  last  Monday, 
by  appointing  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy, 
Win,  H.  McGuffey,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  and  to  that  of 
law,  Jno.  B.  Minor,  Esq.,  of  Charlottesville.  Both 
gentleman  are  said  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  their 
important  posts. 

South  Carolina. — Political.  A Bluffton  politi- 

cian thus  discourses  in  an  article  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  dated: 

Bluffton,  July  30,  1845. 

As  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Bluffton  dinner, 
we  feel  that  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  fact,  as  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  assembled  on  that  occasion  created  much  ex- 
citement, not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but  throughout 
the  Union:  A year  has  passed,  and  what  has  South 


Carolina  done  to  redress  her  wrongs,  or  to  vindicate 
her  institutions?  let  factB  speak  for  themselves. — 
The  “Bluffton  boys”  urged  upon  South  Carolina  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  the  pledge  given  by  the  le- 
gislature of  ’42.  They  called  upon  the  people  of 
the  south  to  rally  for  their  rights.  How  was  this 
outburst  of  patriotism  received?  The  whigs  poured 
out  upon  them  their  bitter  denunciations,  and  their 
democratic  allies  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  their  bold  declaration  of  indignant  truth;  they 
called  upon  them  to  withhold  such  declarations,  as 
the  party  might  suffer  defeat  from  these  extrava- 
gances, and  victory  would  secure  Ihe  redress  of  the 
wrongs  they  complained  of.  The  Carolinians  tra- 
velling at  the  north  repudiated  Blufftonism — it  was 
distasteful  to  their  manufacturing  hosts  of  Boston  and 
Newport.  The  result  was,  that  the  Bluffton  boys 
were  in  a small  minority  in  the  state,  and  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  clamor  of  the  torch  light  president 
makers  of  the  south;  and  behold  the  trophies  of  that 
victory — only  45  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  were  found  ready  to  re- 
deem those  pledges  so  sacredly  put  forth  either  by 
themselves  or  their  predecessors,  and  the  majority 
endeavored  to  cover  their-unenviable  position  by  a 
declaration  of  reliance  upon  the  “reasonable  hopes  and 
just  expectations”  of  the  victorious  democratic  par- 
ty. Their  first  statesman  has  been  dismissed  from 
the  cabinet — to  others  of  their  citizens  offices  have 
been  tendered,  which  they  dared  not  accept.  The 
tariff  and  the  repeal  of  the  21st  rule  are  still  in 
force  upon  the  statute  book,  but  the  good  people  of 
the  south  are  told  to  hold  on  awhile — you  must  await 
the  action  of  the  congress  elect, — that  is  democra- 
tic— thorough — and  will  award  justice  to  you.  Jus- 
tice from  a body  the  majority  of  whom  have  the 
bold  and  unblushing  audacity  lo  take  the  hard  earned 
money  of  the  down  trodden  people  and  vote  it  into 
their  own  pockets,  for  constructive  journies  that 
they  couid  never  have  performed.  Justice  from  such 
a senate  as  this — who  so  recklessly  thrust  their  rob- 
ber hands  into  the  treasury  of  the  republic?  ’tis  a 
mockery  to  ask  it. 

The  Bluffton  boys  have  been  silenced,  not  sub-, 
dued;  the  fire  is  not  extinguished;  it  smoulders  be- 
neath and  will  burst  forth  in  another  glorious  flame 
that  shall  overrun  the  state  and  place  her  iightagain 
as  of  old,  upon  the  watch  tower  of  freedom.  Genius 
of  old  South  Carolina,  call  from  their  honored 
graves  the  spirit  of  thy  “Bratus,”  thy  Miller  and  thy 
Hayne,  and  shed  it  anew  in  the  hearts  of  thy  peo- 
ple. The  blandishments  of  power — the  hopes  or  the 
spoils  of  federal  office,  could  not  corrupt  these  thy 
dead  patriots — these  the  pure  leaders  of  thy  once 
proud  people.  We  are  told  to  manufacture,  to  raise 
our  own  articles  of  consumption;  this  is  wise — this  i3 
patriotic — to  call  forth  the  resources  of  our  own 
clime;  but  it  is  a craven  spirit  that  will  suggest  these 
as  the  remedy  for  unjust  taxation—  it  is  inconsistent 
in  a free  people  to  resist  injustice  by  subterfuge  or 
by  private  combinations.  Such  a position  would  be 
a false  one.  False  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
tions— false  to  ourselves — to  our  posterity,  and  doub- 
ly false  to  the  grave  and  dead,  who  bequeathed  a 
country  to  us  for  a place,  and  a constitution  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  mighty.  The 
Russian  serf,  the  Hindoo  slave,  have  a home  and  a 
country,  no  matter  how  humble  the  one,  and  how 
oppressed  the  other.  The  American  citizen  has  also 
a home  and  a country,  and  above  these  has  a con- 
stitution to  secure  him  in  their  enjoyment.  A con- 
stitution which  must  be  preserved  in  integrity  and 
truth.  A constitution  which  is  paramont  to  the 
“preservation  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Un- 
ion,” a dogma  which,  if  it  had  been  preached  or  prac- 
tised by  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  would  have 
held  us  still  bound  to  the  British  throne.  “<j2  Union” 
of  colonies  with  the  mother  country.  uJl  Union ” 
of  the  oppressed  with  the  oppressors.  Is  this  the 
idol  our  reviler  would  have  us  to  worship?  They 
may  bend  the  knee  themselves  to  this  their  hideous 
divinity — we  will  have  none  of  it — we  reverence  the 
constitution  of  our  country. 

Louisiana. — Lawless  proceedings.  The  Alexandria 
(Louisiana)  Democrat  of  the  23d  ultimo  contains  the 
particulars  of  a strange  affair  which  recently  occur- 
red in  that  neighborhood.  It  seems  that  in  Novem- 
ber last  a man  by  the  name  of  James  Spurlock  and 
his  overseer  (Wm.  Norton)  run  off  about  seventy 
negroes  lo  Gaspar  county,  in  Texas,  on  which  pro- 
perty liens  were  held  by  persons  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere.  Rewards  were  offered  for  their  recove- 
ry, and  a young  man  volunteered  to  fetch  them  back. 
He  succeeded  in  securing  five,  and  recrossed  the 
Sabine,  when  he  was  overtaken,  and  the  negroes 
captured.  The  young  man  raised  fifteen  armed  men 
and  again  reached  Spurlock’s  residence,  fifty"  miles 
in  the  interior  of  Texas,  when  he  captured  Spur- 
lock’s overseers  (Norton  and  Kiikland)  and  six  ne- 
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groes.  When  about  forty-five  mile9  from  Alexan- 
dria, the  party  overpowered  by  fatigue,  stopped , and 
sunk  into  slumber,  from  which  they  were  awakened 
by  the  whistling  of  bullets  through  their  lenl9.  All 
but  the  leader  and  two  of  his  men  took  to  their  heels 
and  fled  for  life.  The  assailants  numbered  about 
forty  men.  The  two  who  stood  by  their  leader  were 
shot  dead.  The  principal  in  the  enterprise  and 
another  young  man  who  came  up  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  two  of  their  opponents,  and  wound- 
ing another,  and  then  made  good  their  retreat. — 
The  slaves  were  retaken  and  carried  back  to  Texas. 
The  affray  took  place  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  boundary. 

Wisconsin.  A large  rock  in  the  harbor  of  Ra- 
cine, W,-T.,  which  made  the  entrance  difficult  and 
dangerous,  has  been  removed,  at  a heavy  expense 
and  much  labor,  by  the  people  of  that  place.  On 
account  of  a failure  or  refusal  of  the  U.  S govern- 
ment to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  harbor,  the  people  have  themselves 
undertaken  it,  and  have  made  liberal  expenditures. 

Florida. — Congressional  election.  A new  election 
is  to  be  hel  l in  Florida  for  a member  of  congress  in 
place  of  D.  Levy,  elected  U.  S.  senator.  The  can- 1 
didates  are  E.  C.  Cabell,  (W.)  and  W.  H.  Brocken- j 
brough,  (L .)  Both  candidates  are  Virginians.  Ttiei 
Bichmond  Enquirer,  says:  “We  think  there  can  be  j 

no  doubt  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Brocken  brough,  of 
whose  high  standing  in  Florida  we  have  already 
given  such  high  testimonials — but  we  will  say  to 
friend  Cabell,  that,  if  a whig  is  to  be  elected  from 
Florida,  we  hope  he  may  be  the  man.  We  shall 
have  democrats  enough  to  spare  in  the  next  congress, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  see  democratic  Florida  send 
a whig  as  her  first  member  of  congress  to  Washing- 
ton. The  election,  we  think,  will  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Florida  legislature  adjourned  on  the  28th  ull. 
Hon.  G.  S.  Hawkins,  of  Apalachicola,  was  elected  i 
judge  of  the  western  circuit,  Hon.  Thomas  Baltzell,  | 
of  Tallahassee,  judge  of  the  middle  circuit,  and  Hon.  I 
J.  H.  Bronson,  of  the  eastern,  and  Hon.  W.  Marvin, 
of  the  southern.  James  T.  Archer,  Esq.,  is  elected! 
secretary  of  state,  Capt.  B.  Byrd,  treasurer,  N.  P.  \ 
Bernis,  Esq.,  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  Hon.  \ 
Joseph  Branch,  attorney  general,  M.  D.  Papy,  Esq., 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  The  following  gentle- 
men are  elected  solicitors.  The  Floridian  states 
that  they  are  all  excellent  appointments:  Western 

circuit— J.  Caraway  Smith;  Middle  circuit — Thomas 
Jefferson  Heir;  Eastern  circuit — Felix  G.  Livingston;  ^ 
Southern  circuit — R.  F.  Brantley. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  j 

Competition  for  the  honor  of  originating  the  Atne-  i 
rican  revolution,  has  been  the  occasion  of  retrieving  ! 
a relict  from  oblivion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  I 
incentive  may  still  operate,  for  the  sake  of  making! 
tile  present  as  well  as  future  generations  better  ac-  I 
quainted  with  the  men  and  the  principles  of  that 
eventful  period.  It  is  an  honorable  emulation,  that! 
of  citizens  of  the  respective  states  claiming  each 
for  his  own  stale,  the  full  quantum  of  credit  to  which  1 
its  participation  therein  may  have  entitled  it.  It  is 
more,  it  is  a duty — a duty  to  the  memory  and  to  the 
services  of  our  forefathers,  which  descendants  would 
be  derelict  in  neglecting. 

Looking  over  some  of  the  records  of  the  past,  in  ' 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  idea  suggested  itself 
that  a brief  outline  of  ihe  incidents  which  led  to  the 
assembling  of  the  first  ‘‘Continental  Congress,”  as 
that  assembly  used  to-  be  called,*  together  with  a 
full  record  ol  the  proceedings  of  that  congress,  would 
be  well  worth  a place  in  the  “National  Register.” 
True,  a Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
1765,  (usually  designated  the  Stamp  Act  Congress), 
was  once  inserted  in  the  Register — but  that  was 
many  years  since,  and  it  has  escaped  most  of  the  J 
readers  of  the  present  day. 

A New  Yoik  correspondent,  whose  letter  we 
published  a few  numbers  back,  brought  prominently  i 
forward  the  pretensions  of  that  state,  a’s  a compe- 
titor with  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
or' any  other  state  that  may  have  claimed  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  a direction  lowarus  National  In- 
dependence— or  to  have  given  the  revolutionary  ball 
the  lirst  impulse.  New  York  was  certainly  not  wiih- 

*Eihen  Allen’s  famous  summons  to  the  a9ion:shed 
com  wander  ot  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  to  surrender, 
idem. flea  ibis  appellation. 

"Surrrender — by  what  authority?” — rousing  from  his 
bed  and  and  scrambling  for  his  indispensables — 

"In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  ’ — replied  Allen,  in  a tone  and  with  demon- 
strations that  left  no  alternative.  The  Continental  flag 
waived  over  the  parapets. 


out  intelligent  and  intrepid  defenders  of  freedom 
in  the  dispute  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country.  So  numerous  were  they  indeed,  that  it 
would  seem  almost  invidious  to  name  even  their 
Crugers,  the  Livingstons,  the  Schyulers,  the  Clintons, 
Van  Ransellaers  and  others  from  the  mass  of  the 
deserving,  except  as  mere  specimens  representing 
the  spirit  that  pervaded. 

The  more  this  subject  is  investigated,  the  more 
obvious  will  become  the  fact,  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  essentially  a wider  diffused,  a more 
general  impulse,  enlisting  not  only  a greater  num- 
ber of  distinct  communities  independent  of  each 
other,  than  had  hardly  ever  been  so  associated  be- 
fore, but  that  the  proportion  of  individual,  personal 
participation,  a participation  in  which  individual 
judgment  was  called  into  requisition  and  individual 
responsibility  incurred,  had  seldom  been  equalled.  It 
was  no  momentary  impulse — no  burst  of  passion.  A 
cool  deliberate  process,  year  after  year  in  progress, 
interrupted  at  every  stage  by  respectful,  unanswera- 
ble 3nd  therefore  unanswered  remonstrances.  When 
every  expedient  short  of  resistance,  had  been  tried, 
over  and  over,  resistance  itseif  was  tried,  without  an 
attempt  to  assert  independence.  When  the  last  drop 
was  drained  from  Ihe  cup  of  suffering,  short  of  hu- 
miliation, the  whole  American  people  were  ready, 
(Tories  excepted),  with  Declarations  of  Indepen- 
dence, rather  than  take  one  drop  from  the  cup  of 
submission.  Americans  had  not  to  learn  to  be  free- 
men. 

Not  only  have  the  different  Colonies,  each  its  claim 
to  distinction,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  freemen, 
on  that  occasion,  in  language  and  in  mode,  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  all  impartial  historians, 
but  every  County,  Town,  and  Hundred,  of  every 
Colony,  had  champions  pressing  to  the  front  rank  in 
a cause,  which  all  regarded  as  involving  their  own 
and  their  country’s  freedom.  A purer  or  fuller  cur- 
rent of  well  asserted  Rights  op  Man,  never  flowed 
from  press,  forum  and  “stump,”  than  that  struggle 
witnessed. 

This  general  impulse  it  was  necessary  to  have 
concentrated  in  order  to  its  efficiency.  Thirteen 
Colonies,  not  only  independent,  but  to  a large  de- 
gree jealous  of  each  other,  would  be  the  very  sport  of 
designing  rulers,  unless  some  bend  of  union  was 
devised.  “Divide  and  Rule,”  is  as  familiar  an  ex- 
pedient to  designing  statesmen,  as  “Divide  and  Con- 
quer” is  to  warriors.  Expedients  would  never  be 
wanting  whereby  to  keep  the  states  at  war  with  each 
other.  “Unite  and  Triumph”  is  the  only  reliance 
wherewith  to  combat  this  policy. 

The  idea  of  holding  a Congress  of  Delegates  from 
the  respective  Colonies,  had  long  been  entertained, 
and  repeatedly  agitated  before  one  finally  assembled. 
The  inducements  were  so  many  and  so  obvious,  that 
even  in  England,  they  had  operated  to  produce  more 
than  one  formal  project  for  the  purpose. 

A scheme  of  the  kind  was  proposed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  by  Mr.  Davenant,  the 
outlines  of  which  were,  that  the  Colonies  should  be 
authorised  to  assemble  once  a year  or  oftener,  by 
their  deputies,  two  from  each  Province  to  form  a 
Congress;  a commissioner  appointed  by  the  king,  to 
preside;  New  York,  as  the  most  central  colony,  to 
be  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  governor  of  that 
Province  to  be  Royal  Commissioner  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

Their  powers  were  to  embrace: — 

1st.  Where  persons  quit  their  own  province  and 
go  to  another,  that  they  may  avoid  their  just  debts, 
though  able  to  pay  them. 

2d.  When  offenders  fly  justice,  or  justice  cannot 
be  had  upon  such  offenders,  in  the  provinces  that  en- 
tertain them. 

3d.  To  prevent  or  redress  injuries  of  commerce. 

4th.  To  consider  ways  and  means,  to  support  the 
Union  and  safety  of  ihe  Provinces  againt  their  com- 
mon enemies,  in  which  congress,  the  quotas  of  men 
and  charges,  it  was  said,  “would  be  much  easier  al- 
lotted and  proportioned,  than  it  was  possible  for  any 
establishment  in  England  to  do;  for  the  Provinces 
knowing  their  own  condition,  and  one  (mothers,  could 
debate  that  matter  with  more  freedom  and  satisfac- 
tion and  better  adjusl  and  balance  their  affairs  in  all 
respects  for  the  common  safety.” 

Such  a suggestion  was  full  of  eventful  considera- 
tions. Obvious  as  were  the  advantages  of  this — and 
of  other  similar  projects,  counter  considerations 
prevented  them  from  being  well  received  either  in 
England  or  the  colonies.  One  discerned  the  danger 
of  originating  so  formidable  and  so  remote  a power, 
which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  control — the  others 
discerned  an  obvious  means  through  such  a process, 
of  the  Crown  affecting  their  darling  purpose,  of  de- 
priving the  colonies  of  their  charters,  and  assuming 
royal  rule  over  all  of  them. 

As  early  as  1701,  such  was  the  apprehension  in 
England,  that  the  colonies  aimed  at  independence,  | 
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that  a bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  on  that  pre- 
text, for  re  uniting  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Pvhode  Island,  Connecticut,  East 
and  West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Carolina, 
and  the  Bahama,  orLucayos  Islands,  to  the  Crown — 
and  to  annul  all  their  charters.  The  agents  of  the 
colonies,  all  of  whom  opposed  the  project,  were 
heard  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. 

Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  thfe 
reign  of  George  I.  To  the  able  defence  of  the  Co- 
lonics by  Jeremiah  Drummer,  a native  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  agent  in  London  of  that  Colony  and 
of  Connecticut,  in  a pamphlet  published  by  him  at 
the  time,  was  in  a great  measure  attributed  the  fai- 
lure of  this  second  attempt.  He  declared  in  h is  pub- 
lication addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  “the 
Colonies  would  esteem  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  a 
greater  calamity,  than  if  their  houses  were  all  in 
flames  at  once.  How  can  they  be  blamed, — the  one 
being  a reparable  evil,  the  other  irreparable.  Burnt 
houses  may  raise  again  out  of  their  ashes,  even 
more  beautiful  than  before;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
liberty  once  lost  is  lost  forever .” 

In  the  same"  pamphlet,  Mr.  Drummer  remarks 
that  the  greatest  objections  against  these  govern- 
ments was,  that  “from  the  increasing  numbers,  and 
loeallh,  these  Colonies  would,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
country,  and  declare  themselves  a free  slate,  if  not 
checked  in  time,  by  being  made  entirely  subject  to 
the  Crown.”  And  this  objection,  says  Mr.  D.  “one 
meets  with  from  people  of  all  conditions  and  qualities.’' 

From  these  mere  outlines,  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining a union  of  the  Colonies,  may  be  conjectured. 
It  required  great  emergencies  to  overcome  them. 

A union  of  the  eastern  Colonies  was  proposed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  early  as  1638,  and  wa3 
effected  in  1643,  under  the  name  of  “The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England;”  which  appellation  still 
distinguishes  that  section  of  the  Union.  This  was 
maintained  for  about  forty  years,  and  the  features  of 
that  union  furnished  a model  that  afterwards  includ- 
ed the  thirteen  states. 

The  condition  of  the  Colonies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  “Old  French  War,”  as  it  is  familiar 
termed  in  this  country,  at  length  induced  the  British 
government  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  commencing 
a sort  of  Congress,  which  rnet  at  Albany,  in  June, 
1754. 

A dispute  between  England  and  France,  relative 
to  the  then  respective  claims  to  territory  upon  this 
continent,  maintained  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  at 
length  resulted  in  a war,  which  devastated  the  fron- 
tiers of  most  of  the  Colonies,  and  produced  unpara- 
lelled  distress. 

All  the  pretensions  now  claimed  as  giving  title  in 
the  dispute  pending  between  England  and  America 
in  regard  to  the  Oregon,  may  find  apt  parellel  in  that 
dispute. 

Possession, — occupation, — injall  such  cases,  fur- 
nishes at  least  “eleven  points  of  the  law,”  whatever 
of  law  there  is  in  the  premises. 

France  then  had  possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  on  one  hand, — of  what  was  then  Louisiana, 
including  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  on  the 
other,  and  claimed  all  the  country  west  of  the  Al- 
leganymountains.  Her  forts  were  dotted  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  lakes,  extended  across  to  the  Mis- 
souri, upon  the  Ohio,  and  down  into  Florida.  Fort  De 
Quiesne,  built  by  them  where  Pittsburg  now  stands, 
was  garrisoned  by  their  troops,  and  the  Indians  scat- 
tered along  the  whole  extent  were  taught  tdfcelieve 
that  their  interests  if  not  their  very  existence  de- 
pended upon  French  protection.  From  them  they 
derived  supplies  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  carry  on 
their  inhumane  mode  of  warfare  a gainst  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  Colonel,  afterwards  our  general  Wash- 
ington, with  a gallant  little  band  of  Virginians  was 
taken  prisoner  in  attempting  a movement,  just  over 
the  Allegany  mountains.  Braddock  with  a formida- 
ble British  army,  was  soon  afterwards  killed,  and 
his  army  sorely  defeated,  almost  annihilated,  near 
the  same  spot.  Marylanders  on  the  Elk  Ridge,  Anne 
Arundel  county,  sent  their  families  to  Annapolis  for 
protection  from  the  savages — Fort  Frederick  ori  the 
Potomac,  a little  above  the  Conocogigue,  then  many 
miles  above  the  “settlements,”  was  erected  by  the 
Colonial  government  at  an  axpense  of  $30,000,  for  the 
protection  ot  the  then  frontier,  of  whicti  the  jCaeoctin 
ridge  was  the  western  boundary.  Fort  Cumberland, 
had  been  constructed  and  was  garrisoned  by  a Virgi- 
nia trading  company,  and  the  Marylanders  hardly 
knew  where  it  was  situated. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Maryland  frontier — 
and  yet  her  condition  was  far  more  favorable  than 
the  lrontier  of  Virginia  cr  Pennsylvania.  7’he  settlers 
on  the  Schuylkill  river  were  at  that  time  driven  into 
Philadelphia  by  the  Indians.  And  so  with  other  Co- 
lonies. 
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Such  as  the  aspect  of  circumstances  which  com- 
pelled the  British  government  to  convene  the  Con- 
vention that  assembled  at  Albany  in  1754. 

The  concerns  of  the  Colonies  had  been  entrusted 
for  some  years  to  what  was  termed  “The  Board  of 
Trade”  constituted  by  the  English  government. — 
These  gentlemen,  discerning  by  the  signs  of  the 
times,  that  a violent  struggle,  decisive  of  the  great 
boundary  dispute,  was  to  be  fought  upon  American 
ground,  "found  it  necessary  to  bring  into  requisition 
not  only  such  friendly  Indians  as  they  could  influ- 
ence, but  also  the  advantages  of  a union  of  the  Colo- 
nies. In  September,  1753,  they  sent  instructions  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  to  hold  a treaty  with  the 
six  Nations,  at  that  time  constituting  a kind  of  shield 
between  the  French  Canadian  posts,  and  the  Eastern 
Colonies — “to  hear  and  redress  their  complaints, — 
gratify  their  wishes  in  relation  to  lands”  and  other- 
wise to  conciliate  them.  Instructions  were  sent  at 
the  same  time  to  the  other  Colonies,  to  send  com- 
missioners to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  unite 
with  New  York,  so  that  “all  the  Provinces  be,  (if 
practicable),  comprised  in  one  general  treaty,  to  be 
made  in  his  majesty’s  name.” 

A letter  from  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  secretary  of 
state,  recommended  also,  that  the  commissioners  at 
thi3  meeting  should  form  a plan  of  union  among  the 
Colonies,  for  their  mutual  protection  and  defence 
against  the  French. 

Commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  attended  accordingly  at  Albany,  and  hav- 
ing completed  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  they  took 
up  the  subject  of  a Union  of  the  Colonies. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
resisting  the  French  on  their  frontiers  and  aware 
that  if  they  were  not  resisted,  the  fertile  territory 
which  they  claimed  would  be  lost — and  that  the  ene- 
my would  become  too  powerful  to  be  repelled,  they 
therefore  '■‘■unanimously  resolved,  that  an  union  of  the 
colonies  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  protection.'1'' 
And,--— 2d.  That  it  was  necessary  that  this  union 
•should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament.” 

A committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  Pro- 
vince, was  accordingly  appointed  to  draw  up  a plan 
■of  union.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  R. 
Island,  Mr.  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Tasker,  of  Maryland,  constitued  the  committee. 

The  project  which  this  committee  reported  con- 
templated a general  government,  a president  general, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  a Grand  Council,  chosen 
every  three  years  by  the  Colonies,  in  which,  for  the 
present,  Massachusetts  was  to  have  seven  members, 
New  Hampshire  two,  Connecticut  five,  Rhode  Is- 
land two,  New  York  four,  New  Jersey  three,  Penn- 
sylvania-six,  Maryland  four,  Virginia  seven,  North 
Carolina  four  and  South  Carolina  four.  Hereafter 
xhe  representation  was  to  be  according  to  the  sums 
paid  into  the  general  treasury  by  each  Colony.  The 
President  General  to  have  a veto  on  all  laws — to 
nominate  all  military  and  naval  officers,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  The  President  and  Grand 
Council  to  make  all  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England — provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonies; 
impose  taxes,  raise  armies,  &c.  They  also  were  to 
have  power  to  regulate  the  dimensions  and  bounda- 
ries of  the  respective  Colonies,  some  of  which,  as 
then  existing,  thsiccnvention  evidenced  a disposition 
to  have  changed. 

This  scheme  fora  General  Government,  received 
the  as#ent  of  all  the  .ryjmmissioners  except  those 
from  Connecticut,  who^pposed  it  on  account  of  its 
giving  powers  too  extensive  to  the  President  General. 

Copies  were  transmitted  to  the  King,  and  to  each 
of  the  Colonies. 

The  project  was  rejected  in  England,  because  it 
left  much  power  with  the  Colonies— and  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Colonies,  because  it  transferred  too 
much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  assembly  of  Connecticut  not  only  approved 
the  opposition  bf  their.commissioners  to  (he  project, 
but  instructed  their  agent  at  London  to  oppose  any 
such  act,  if  applied  for  by  other  colonies. 

In  Maryland,  the  .project  met  with  the  most  de- 
cided opposition.  The  assembly  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  it  “tended  to  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  this 
province.”  In  an  address  to  the  governor  upon  the 
subject,  they  deny  that  the  commissioners  had  any 
instructions  or  power  to  agree  to  any  such  plan,  to 
belaid  before  parliament,  “with  a view  to  an  act, 
by  which  one  general  government  may  be  formed 
in  America,”  because  “it  would  ultimately  subvert 
that  happy  form  of  government  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled under  our  charter.” 

The  history  of  this  memorable  project  and  the 
motives  which  influenced  its  adoption  by  the  com- 
missioners, will  be  found  at  large  in  Dr.  Franklin’s 


works, — and  is  alluded  to  by  most  historians  that 
have  written  of  that  period.  The  project,  which 
had  been  prepared  and  sent  over  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, with  a view  to  its  being  adopted  by  the 
convention,  was  to  this  effect, — 

“The  governors  of  the  colonies,  with  one  or  two 
of  their  council,  to  assemble,  and  concert  measures 
for  the  general  defence,  erect  forts,  where  they 
judged  proper,  raise  troops,  and  draw  on  the  trea- 
sury of  Great  Britain  for  the  sums  wanted  for  these 
purposes,  to  be  re-imbursed  by  a tax  laid  on  the  colonies 
by  act  of  parliament." 

This  insidious  project  was  as  characteristically 
insinuated,  not  boldly  proposed  by  the  ministry.  It 
met  with  a cool,  keen,  sarcastic  and  decisive  rebuff 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  whom  it  was  sug- 
gested through  Mr.  Shirley,  then  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  not  even 
the  dangers  and  darkness  of  the  memorable  period 
in  our  country’s  history  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring, nor  yet  the  promised  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a union  of  the  colonies,  could,  for  one 
moment,  seduce  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
stern  and  unyielding  defence  of  their  inherent 
rights  as  freemen,  which,  from  the  day  they  impress- 
ed their  footsteps  upon  the  soil,  they  had  asserted, 
and  never  wavered  in  sustaining, — One  and  all. 

This  portion  of  American  history  has  been  refer- 
red to  here,  as  a suitable  introduction  to  an  account 
of  the  congress  which  assembled  in  1765,  known  by 
the  usual  designation  of  the  stamp  act  congress, 
the  first  “Continental  Congress,”  assembled,  not  by 
authority  of  the  British  government,  as  was  that  at 
Albany,  but  by  authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
colonies, and  in  disregard  of  British  denunciations. 
It  was  introduced  also,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  widely  diffused,  how  universal,  was  that  spirit 
with  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  every 
where,  and  in  every  form,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  met  and  repulsed  every  approach 
towards  a dangerous  usurpation  on  the  part  of  either 
the  British  crown,  or  the  British  parliament. 

The  war,  “the  old  French  war,”  commenced  so 
disastrously  for  the  British,  was  fought  out  upon 
American  terra  firma,  under  all  the  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  colonies,  rather  than 
eompromit  one  iota  of  their  rights,  remained  dis- 
tinct and  jealous  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  the 
parent  power,  throughout  all  the  struggle.  Each 
colony  brought  into  the  common  stock  such  a requi- 
sition.of  men  and  money  as  her  people  chose  to  vote 
for  defence,  an^  no  more,  no  mattter  from  what  au- 
thority the  requisition  came.  These  supplies  were 
probably  upon  the  whole  none  the  less  liberal  than, 
had  a foreign  .parliament  attempted  to  assess  their 
quotas,  they  could  have  made  them. 

Prosperity  is  said  to  be  a much  severer  lest  of  vir- 
tue than  adversity.  The  latter  had  been  experienc- 
ed in  all  its  stages,  and  throughout  them  all,  the  colo- 
nies and  the  people  remained  firm  and  immovable. 
Their  frontiers  had  presented  one  scene  of  desola- 
tion— the  tomahawk  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
From  every  direction,  north,  south,  and  west,  curl- 
ed the  smoke  of  dwellings  in  flames  and  arose  the 
shrieks  of  the  victims  of  savage  warfare.  All  was 
endured,  yet  no  single  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of 
a union  of  the  colonies,  if  it  was  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  a single  concession  of  those  powers 
upon  the  exercise  of  which  depend  the  rights  of 
man. 

Now  came  the  test  of  prosperity. 

The  enemy  were  beaten  on  all  hands.  Forbes 
captured  Fort  du  Qusnee,  “Fort  Pitt”  was  garri- 
soned by  continentals,  and  the  French  were  driven 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Wolfe  terminated 
the  northern  campaign  upon  the  heights  of  Quebec 
in  a blaze  of  glory..  Canada  and  Florida,  became 
English  colonies,  and  the  French  consented  to  make 
the  Mississippi  river  the  eastern  boundary  of  their 
American  possessions.  In  a settlement  of  accounts 
between  France  and  Spain,  Louisiana  was  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  latter. 

Peace  was  restored,  danger  was  removed  far  from 
ihem.  A world  of  fertile  land  was  before  them  to  “go 
up  and  possess.’’  Prosperity  and  affluence  seemed  to  be 
secured.  Could  the  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  his 
majesty  refuse,  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  bounties,  to 
contribute  their  quota  towards  disehaiging  the  debt,  in- 
curred in  the  war  that  procured  all  these? 

The  colonies  had  already  contributed  far  more  than  a 
full  quota,  to  all  the  sufferings  brought  on  by  that  war. 
Their  men,  and  women,  and  children,  had  bled  (and 
burned)  in  that  war,  in  far  larger  proportions  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  of  “his  majesty’s  subjects.”  The 
ranks  of  his  majesty’s  armies  had  been  recruited  in 
every  colony,  two,  if  not  ten  to  one,  beyond  what  was 
furnished  by  any  other  of  his  majesty’s  dominions.* — 

*The  number  of  men  raised  by  the  colonies  during  the 
war,  was  not  less  than  25,000.  Massachusetts  alone,  in 
one  year  had  7,000,  and  Connecticut  5,000  in  the  field. 


More  money,  vastly  more,  was  voted  to  the  service  by 
the  colonies,  than  had  been  levied  upon  any  other  of  the 
same  proportion  of  his  majesty’s  subjects.  This  they 
had  contrbuted,  and  were  willing  to  go  on  and  contri- 
bute riow  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  but,— 
here  is  the  question, — shall  we  do  so  as  of  our  own  voice 
and  will,  and  In  our  own  measure,  or  are  we  to  be  com- 
polled  by  your  authority?  Who  shall  say  how?  and. how 
much?  we  shall  be  required  to  contribute? 

On  that  point,  “hung  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,”  in 
this  case: — the  right  of  taxation. 

The  British  government  determined  now  to  undertake 
in  earnest  what  they  had  so  long  been  insidiously  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish.  Gentlemen  were  sent  under 
the  employment  of  lord  Bute,  “to  travel  the  country,  and 
learn  what  might  be  proper  to  be  done,  in  the  grand 
plan  of  reforming  the  American  government.” 

Writs  of  assistance,  as  they  were  called,  were  grant- 
ed to  the  custom  house  officers,  to  enable  them,  by  au- 
thority of  law,  to  break  open  and  enter  houses,  shops, 
&c.  in  search  of  foreign  goods  suspected  to  have  been 
illegally  imported  or  smuggled. 

The  meetings  held  at  Boston  to  consider  this  latter  at- 
tempt upon  the  rights  of  Americans,  was  thus  alluded  to 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Adams: 

“Otis,  (addressing  the  meeting)  was  a flame  of  fire! 
With  a promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a depth  of  re- 
search, a rapid  survey  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a 
profussion  of  legal  authorities,  a prophetic  elance  of  his 
eye  into  futurity,  and  a rapid  torrent  of  eloquence,  he 
hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  independence 
was  then  and  there  born.  The  seed  of  patriots  and  he- 
roes to  defend  the  non  sine  diis  animosus  infans,  was 
(hen  and  there  sown.  Every,  man  of  an  immense 
crowded  audience  appeared  to  go  away,  as  I did, 
ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then  and 
there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  opposition  to  the  ar- 
bitrary claims  of  Great  Britain.”  (Mr.  Adams'  letter* 
to  Mr.  Tudor.) 

"I  will  to  my  dieing  day,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Otis,  “op- 
pose with  all  the  powers  and  facilities  God  has  given  me, 
all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
villainy  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instru- 
ment of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that 
was  ever  found  in  an  English  law  book.” 

The  ministry  having  mature'!  their  project  for  taxing 
the  colonies,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  the  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1763.  This  awakened  the  people  of 
America  at  once  to  a sense  of  necessity  for  a union.— 
The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  addressed  to  each  of 
the  other  colonies  the  following  circular: 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  OF  1765. 

CIRCULAR  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

Boston,  June,  1765. 

Sir:  The  house  of  representatives  of  this  pro- 
vince, in  the  present  session  of  general  court,  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a meeting,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  of  committess  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British 
colonies  on  this  continent,  to  consult  together  on 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  for  levy- 
ing duties  and  tables  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider 
of  a general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble 
representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and 
to  the  parliament,  and  to  implore  relief. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  (his  province 
have  also  voted,  to  propose  that  such  meeting  be  at 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  N.  York, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  and  have  ap- 
pointed the  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to 
attend  that  service,  with  such  as  the  other  houses 
of  representatives  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, may  think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them;  and  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  this 
province,  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  §aid  New 
York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  accord- 
ingly; if,  therefore,  your  honorable  house  should 
agree  to  this  proposal,  it  would  be  acceptable,  that 
as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmuted 
to  the  speaker  of  I he  house  of  representatives  of 
this  province. 

SAMUEL  WHITE,  Speaker. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  circular  letter, 
the  following  gentlemen  met  at  New  York,  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1765,  viz: 

Delegates  to  Ihe  congress  of  1765. 

Massachusetts — James  Otis 

Oliver  Partridge 
Timothy  Ruggles. 

Rhode  Island — Metcalf  Bowler 
Henry  Ward. 

Connecticut — Eliphalet  Dyer 
David  Rowland 
William  S.  Johnson. 

New  York — Robert  R.  Livingston 
John  Cruger 
Philip  Livingston 
William  Bayard 
Leonard  Lespenard, 
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j Yew  Jersey — Robert  Ogden 

Hendrick  Fisher 
Joseph  Borden. 
Pennsylvania-John  Dickinson 
John  Morton 
George  Bryan. 

Delaioare Thomas  M’Kean 

Caesar  Rodney. 

Maryland — William  Murdock 
Edward  Tilghman 
Thomas  Ringgold. 

S.  Carolina — Thomas  Lynch 

Christopher  Gadsden 
John  Rutledge. 

New  Hampshire,^  Were  not  represented  in  this  con- 
Virginit j,  (gress.  But  their  assemblies  wrote 

North  Carolina,  ( that  they  would  agree  to  wbat- 
and  Georgia , J ever  was  done  by  the  congress.” 

From  the  province  of  $ dAMES  '°TIS’  \ £ 

Massachusetts  Bay,  Ouver  Partr.doe,  j 

( 1 IMOTHY  Rl7GGI.ES.  J S“ 

Who  produced  their  appointment  as  follows  viz: 

To  James  Olis,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timothy  Ruggles, 
Esquires. 

Gentlemen:  The  house  of  representatives  of 
this  province,  have  appointed  you  a committee  to 
meet  at  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
next,  such  committees  as  the  other  houses  of  re- 
presentatives or  burgesses  in  the  several  colonies  on 
this  continent,  may  think  fit  to  appoint,  to  consult 
together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colo 
nies,  on  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must 
be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  par- 
liament. By  this  choice,  the  house  has  reposed  in 
you  a trust  of  singular  importance,  and  have  just 
reason  to  expect  you  will  give  your  utmost  atten 
tion  to  it.  In  case  you  should  receive  advice  that 
the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  of  the 
other  colonies,  or  any  of  them,  agree  to  such  com- 
mittees, to  join  you  in  this  interesting  affair,  you 
are  directed  to  repair  to  New  York  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  endeavor  to  unite  with  them  in  senti- 
ment, and  agree  upon  such  representations,  as  may 
tend  to  preserve  our  rights  and  privileges.  And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  no  address  or  re- 
presentation shall  be  esteemed  the  act  of  this  house, 
unless  it  is  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  major  part 
of  their  committee. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  we  are  in  any  manner 
represented  in  parliament,  you  must  by  no  means 
concede  to  it;  it  is  an  opinion  which  this  house  can- 
not see  the  least  reason  to  adopt. 

Further,  the  house  think  that  such  a representa- 


join  with  the  other  commissioners  in  consulting  to-  I 
gether  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  | 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  | 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  parliament 
for  levying  duties  and  taxes  upon  the  colonies;  and 
to  consider  of  a general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal 
and  humble  representation  to  his  majesty  and  the 
parliament,  and  to  implore  relief.  And  you  are  also 
hereby  empowered  to  conclude  and  agree  with  the 
other  commissioners,  upon  such  measures  as  you 
shall  think  necessary  and  proper  for  obtaining  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  of  the  colonies,  agreeably  to 
the  instructions  given  you  by  the  general  assembly  of 
this  colony. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  col- 
ony, this  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1765,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign. 

SAMUEL  WARD. 

By  his  honor’s  command. 

HENRY  WARD,  Secretary. 

From  the  colony  C Eliphalet  Dver,~  1 W 
of  < David  Rowland,  > 

Connecticut,  ( Wm.  Saml.  Johnson,  ) ” 
Who  produced  the  following  appointment,  viz: 

At  a general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  compa- 
ny of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
ford, by  special  order  of  hi3  honor  the  governor 
of  said  colony,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, Anno  Dom.  1765. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a congress  be 
attended  by  commissioners  from  the  several  govern- 
ments on  this  continent,  to  confer  upon  a general, 
united,  humble,  loyal  and  dutiful  representation  to 
his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colonies  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  laying  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  implore  relief. 

Resolved  by  this  assembly,  That  Eliphalet  Dyer, 
David  Rowland,  and  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
esqrs.  or  any  two  of  them,  be,  and  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  on  behalf  of  this  colony,  to 
repair  to  New  York  to  attend  the  proposed  con- 
gress, in  the  matters  above  referred  to;  and  his  ho- 
nor is  hereby  desired  to  coramissionate  them  accord- 
ingly. 

A true  copy,  examined  by 

GEORGE  WYLLYS,  Secretary. 
Ata  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  compa- 
ny of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
ford, by  special  order  of  his  honor  the  govenor  of 
said  colony,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  Anno 
Dom.  1765. 

Instructions  to  the  commissioners  of  this  colony, 


tion  of  the  colonies  as  British  subjects  are  to  enjoy, „ , , , , . . c .. 

would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  it *»PPolnted me®1  commissioners  from  the  other 
— i. .._i„  • . r co  onies  at  New  York,  on  the  first  I uesdav  of  Oc- 


is  not  absolutely  impracticable,  ft  therefore,  you  are 
not  to  urge  or  consent  to  any  proposal  for  any  repre- 
sentation, if  such  be  made  in  the  congress 


colonies  at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Oc 
tober  next: 

Gentlemen:  You  are  to  repair  to  the  said  city  of 
T,  . , . - j New  York,  at  said  time,  or  at  the  time  which,  ac- 

it  is  the  expectation  of  the  house,  that  a most  I cording  to  the  intelligence  you  may  receive  of  the 
loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty  and  the  par- 1 convening  of  the  other  commissioners,  it  may  ap- 
liament,  will  be  prepared  by  the  congress,  praying  pear  t0  you  seasonable  and  best,  to  consult  together 
lor  the  removal  of  the  grievances  and  colo- 1 tLem  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  co- 


nies labor  under  at  present,  as  for  preventing  others 
for  the  future:  which  petitions,  if  drawn  up,  as  far 
as  you  shall  be  able  to  judge,  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  the  house,  you  are  empowered  to  sign  and  for- 
ward; and  you  are  to  lay  a copy  of  the  same  be- 
fore this  house,  and  make  report  of  your  prcceed- 
ngs  upon  your  return.* 

It  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  this  house,  that  the  con- 


lonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and 
must  be  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  consider  of  and  prepare  a general  and 
united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble  representation  ol 
their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  implore  relief,  &c.  In  your  proceedings  you 
are  te  lake  care  that  you  form  no  such  junction  with 


gress  maybe  endued  with  that  wisdom  which  is  1 the  other  commissioners  as  will  subject  you  to  the 
from  above,  and  that  their  councils  and  determina-1  major  vote  of  the  commissioners  present. 


tions  may  be  attended  with  the  divine  blessings 

SAMUEL  WHITE,  Speaker. 
From  the  colony  of  R.  Is-  f Metcalf  Bowler, 
land  and  Providence  < and 

Plantations.  ( Henry  Ward,  Esq3. 

Who  produced  the  following  appointment,  viz: 

By  the  honorable  SAMUEL  WARD,  governor, 
captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  and 
over  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  New-England  in  America.  > 
To  Metcalf  Bowler,  and  Henry  Hard,  Esqrs.  I 

Greeting:  I 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  this  province  I 
have  nominated  and  appointed  you,  the  same  Met-' 


You  are  to  inform  the  governor  and  general  as- 
sembly at  the  sessions  in  October  next,  of  all  such 
proceedings,  as  appear  to  you  needtul  and  conve- 
nient to  be  communicated  for  consideration:  and  to 
observe  all  such  further  mstruotions  as  you-  may  re- 
ceive; and  you  are  to  report  your  doings  with  the 
doings  of  the  commissioners  at  such  meeting,  to  the 
general  assembly  of  this  colony,  for  acceptance  and 
approbation. 

A true  copy,  examined  by 

GEORGE  WYLLYS,  Secretary. 

Thomas  Fitch,  Esq.,  governor  and  command- 
[L.  S.j  er-in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  colony  of 
Connecticut  in  N.  England,  in  America 


calf  Bowler  and  Henry  Ward,  lo  be  commissioners’  To  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  and  William  Sam- 


in  behalf  of  this  colony  to  meet  such  commissioners 
as  are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  other  British 
governments  in  North  America,  to  meet  at  New 
York  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  next. 

I do,  therefore,  hereby  authorize  and  empower, 
and  commissionate  you,  the  said  Metcalf’ Bowler 
and  Henry  Ward,  forthwith  to  repair  tp  N.  York, 
and  there,  in  behalf  of  this  colony,  to  meet  and 


the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  for  levying 
duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  implore  re- 
lief, &c.  and  have  desired  me  to  commission  you 
accordingly. 

I do  therefore,  reposing  a special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  loyalty,  ability  and  good  conduct, 
hereby  constitute,  authorize  and  commission  the 
said  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland  and  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  Esqr3.,  or  any  two  of  you,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  this  colony,  to  repair  to  the  said  city 
of  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  October  next,  or 
at  the  time  which,  according  to  the  intelligence  you 
may  receive  of  the  convening  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners, may  appear  to  you  seasonable  and  best,  to 
confer  and  consult  with  them  or  such  of  them  a3 
shall  be  present  upon  the  convening,  the  matters  and 
things  before  mentioned,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
wherein  you  are  to  observe  such  instructions  as  you 
have  received,  or  shall  further  receive  from  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  said  colony  of  Connecticut, 
agreeable  to  the  important  trust  reposed  in  you. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  public  seal  of_said 
colony  of  Connecticut,  within  the  same,  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  sovereign  lord  George  the  third,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the 
faith,  See.  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  THOMAS  FITCH. 

By  his  honor’s  command, 

George  Wyllys,  Secretary. 

[ Robert  R.  Livingston,  ^ 


u el  Johnson,  Esqrs. 

Greeting: 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  colony 
of  Connecticut,  at  their  session  holden  at  Hartford, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  this  instant,  September, 
nominated  and  appointed  you,  or  any  two  of  you, 
to  be  commissioners  on  behalf  of  this  colony,  to 
repair  to  New  York  to  attend  a congress  proposed 
to  be  held  there  by  commissioners  from  the  several 
*The  reader  may  remark  in  all  these  commissions  governments  on  this  continent,  to  confer  upon  a 
with  how  great  authority  the  right  of  instruction  is  as-  general  and  united,  loyal,  humble  and  dutiful  re- 
sumed.—Ed.  Reg.  .presentation  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  of 


I _ 

y S. 

I 

J 


From  the  colony  John  Cruger, 

of  -{  Philip  Livingston, 

New  York.  | William  Bayard, 

^Leonard  Lispenard, 

Appeared,  and  informed  the  congress  that  since 
the  above  letter  from  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  general 
asssembly  of  New  York  have  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  meeting,  but  that  they  confidently  expect, 
from  the  general  sense  of  the  people,  and  such  of 
the  representatives  as  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to,  that  when  the  assembly  does  meet, 
(which  will  be  probably  very  soon)  the  congress 
will  be  approved,  and  a regular  committee  for  the 
purpose  appointed;  in  the  mean  time  they  think 
themselves  in  some  measure  authorised  to  meet  tLe 
congress,  by  the  following  vote,  viz: 

Extract  from  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  gene- 
ral. assembly  of  the  colony  of  New  York. 

Die  Sabati,9h.  A.  M.  the  4 th  April,  1765,. 

Mr.  Speaker  represented  to  this  house,  that  hia 
situation  in  the  country  redered  it  vastly  inconve- 
nient to  him  alone  to  correspond  with  the  agent  of 
this  colony,  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.,,  and  more 
especially  so,  during  the  recess  of  the  house. 

Ordered,  That  ttie  members  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  be  a committee  of 
correspondence  to  correspond  with  the  agent  of  this 
colony  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  house,  concerning  the  public  affairs  of 
this  colony;  and  that  they  lay  before  the  house  co- 
pies of  all  such  letters  as  they  may  write  to  him, 
and  also  all  such  letters  and  advices  as  they  may 
receive  from  him  rsspecting  the  same. 

Die  Jovis,  9 li,  A.  M.  9th  December,  1762. 

Alderman  Livingston,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  agency  of  this  colo- 
ny at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  acquainted  tha 
house,  that  the  committee  conceived  it  expedient 
that  one  or  more  members  should  be  added  to,  tha 
said  committee  to  correspond  with  the  said  agent 
about  the  affairs  of  this  colony. 

Ordered,  That  Robert  R.  Living^on,  esq.  be  add- 
ed to,  and  fi?F~made  one  of  the  sard  committee  of 
correspondence. 

Die  Jovis,  9li,  P.  M.  the  18(/i  October,  1764. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  committee  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  said  agent,  he  also  a commit- 
tee during  the  recess  of  the  house,  to  write  to  and 
correspond  with  the  several  assemblies  or  commit- 
tees of  assemblies  on  this  continent,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  act,  commonly  called  the  stamp  act, 
of  the  act  restraining  paper  bills  of  credit  in  the  co- 
lonies, from  being  a legal  tender,  and  of  the  several 
other  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed,  with  relation 
to  the  trade  of  the  northern  colonies;  and  also  on 
the  subject  of  the  impending  dangers,  which  threat- 
en the  colonies  of  being  taxed  by  laws  to  be  passed 
in  Great  Britain. 

Extract  from,  compared  and  examined  with  tha 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  colony  of  New  York. 

By  ABRAHAM  LOTT,  Clerk. 
From  the  colony  C Robert  Ogden,  ) S 
of  < Hendrick  Fisher, 

New  Jersey,  ( Joseph  Borden, 
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Who  produced  the  following  appointment,  viz: 

At  a meeting  of  a large  number  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Sproul,  October  3d,  1765. 

At  the  desire  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives as  aforesaid;  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  many  of  our  constituents,  to  consider  of 
some  method  for  humbly,  loyally  ann  dutifully  join- 
ing in  a petition  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would.be 
graciously  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  to  redress  our  grievances  by  re- 
pealing several  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament  af- 
fecting the  northern  colonies,  particularly  that  call- 
ed the  stamp  act. 

Robert  Ogden,  esq.  Hendrick  Fisher,  esq.  and 
Joseph  Borden,  esq.  were  directed  to  attend  at  the 
congress  now  met  at  New  York,  and  join  the  mea- 
sures there  to  be  concluded,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  make  report  of  their  proceedings  there- 
in, at  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 

Signed  by  order,  JOHN  LAWRENCE. 
From  the  province  f John  Dickinson,  1 H 
of  < John  Morton,  > •“ 

Pennsylvania,  ( George  Bryan,  ) S° 

Who  produced  the  following  appointment  in  gene- 
ral assembly,  September  the  11th,  1765,  A.  M. 
The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  their  re- 
solution of  yesterday,  to  appoint  a committee  of 
three  or  more  of  their  members,  to  attend  the  ge- 
neral congress  of  committees  from  the  several  as- 
semblies on  this  continent,  to  be  held  at  New  York 
on  the  first  of  October  next,  and,  after  some  time 
spent  therein, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Morton  be,  and  they  are,  hereby, 
nominated  and  appointed  to  that  service. 

A true  extract  from  the  journals, 

CHARLES  MOORE, 

Clerk  of  the  assembly. 

Extract  from  the  journals  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wednesday , Sept,  llf/i,  1765,  Jl.  M.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  depu-  j 
ties  nominated  by  this  house  to  attend  the  proposed 
congress  at.  New  York  on  the  first  of  next  month, 
reported  an  essay  for  that  purpose,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  chair;  and  the  same  being  read  and 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  follows  on  these  words,  viz- 
Instructions  to  the  committee  appointed  to  meet  the 
committees  of  the  other  British  continental  colo- 
nies, at  New  York: 

It  is  desired  by  the  house  that  you  shall,  with  the 
committees  that  have  been  appointed  by  the  several 
British  colonies  on  this  continent  to  meet  at  New 
York,  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  they  are  and 
must  be  reduced  to,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
for  the  levying  duties  and  taxes  upon  these  colonies; 
and  join  with  the  said  committees  in  loyal  and  du- 
tiful addresses  to  the  king,  and  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  humbly  representing  the  condition  of 
these  colonies,  and  imploring  relief,  by  a repeal  of 
the  said  acts;  and  you  are  strictly  required  to  take 
care  that  such  addresses  in  which  you  join,  are 
drawn  up  in  the  most  decent  and  respectful  terms; 
so  also  to  avoid  every  expression  that  can  give  the 
least  offence  to  his  majesty  or  to  either  house  of 
parliament. 

You  are  also  directed  to  make  report  of  your 
proceedings  herein  to  the  succeeding  assembly. 

A true  extract  from  the  journals, 

CHARLES  MOORE, 

Clerk  of  the  assembly. 

September  26lh,  1765. 

From  the  government  of  the  counties  of 
JVeiu  Cuslle,  Kent  & ( Caesar  Rodney,  ) H 
Sussex,  Delaware,  \ Thomas  M’Kean,  ) -g 
Whose  appointment  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Caesar  Rodney  and  Thomas  M’Kean,  esqrs.,  ap- 
peared from  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  in- 
formed this  congress,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
said  government  could  not  meet  in  general 'assembly 
after  the  above  letter  was  wrote,  and  before  the 
first  day  of  this  ihstant:  that  the  said  assembly  con- 
sists only  of  eighteen  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
have  appointed  the  other  three  to  attend  here,  &c. 
by  three  several  instruments  of  writing,  which  are 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

To  all  whom  these  presents  may  come: 

Know  ye,  That  we,  the  subscribers,  five  of 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, upon  Delaware,  sensible  of  the  weighty  and 
oppressive  taxes  imposed  upon  the  good  people  of 
this  government  by  divers  late  acts  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  and 
just  established  rights  of  all  his  majesty’s  colonies 
on  this  continent,  occasioned  by  the  late  measures 
in  England;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  method 


proposed  by  the  honorable  house  of  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  the  most  likely  to 
obtain  a redress  of  these  grievances;  and,  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  misfortune  we,  at  present,  la- 
bor under,  in  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  convene, 
as  a house,  and,  in  a regular  manner,  to  appoint  a 
committee:  yet,  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  our 
constituents,  think  it  our  duty,  in  this  way,  to  serve 
them  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  (assured  of  the  hearty 
approbation  of  any  future  house,  of  assembly  of  this 
government);  and,  therefore,  do  hereby  nominate 
and  appoint  Jacob  Kollock,  Thomas  M’Kean,  and 
Caesar  Rodney,  esqrs.,  three  of  the  representatives 
of  the  same  government,  a committee,  to  repair  to, 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  day  in  October 
next,  and  there  to  join  with  the  committees  sent  by 
the  other  provinces,  in  one  united  and  loyal  peti- 
tion to  his  majesty,  and  remonstrate  tokbe  honora- 
ble house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain,  against  the 
aforesaid  acts  of  parliament,  therein  dutifully,  yet 
most  firmly,  asserting  the  colonies’  right  of  exclu- 
sion ffom  parliamentary  taxation;  and  praying  that 
they  may  not,  in  any  instance,  be  stripped  of  the 
ancient  and  most  valuable  privilege  of  atrial  by 
their  peers,  and  most  humbly  imploring  relief. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands,  at  New  Castle,  the  twenty-first  day  of 
September,  Annoque  Domini,  1765. 

EVAN  RICE, 

THOMAS  COOK, 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 
GEORGE  MONROE, 

JOHN  EVANS. 

Kent  county,  to  wit: 

We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  of  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon 
Delaware,  for  the  said  county  of  Kent,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  assuming  the  functions 
of  assemblymen  during  the  recess  of  our  house, 
yet,  zealous  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  may  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  this  government  and  the 
j other  British  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America 
in  general,  have  appointed,  and,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  do  appoint,  Jacob  Kollock,  esq.,  Caesar  Rodney, 
esq.,  and  Thomas  M’Kean,  esq.,  members  of  said 
assembly,  to  be  a committee  to  meet  with  the  other 
committees  already  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed, 
by  the  several  and  respective  assemblies  of  said 
olher  colonies,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  next,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  committees,  to  consider  of  the  present  dis- 
tressful circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  occa- 
sioned, in  some  measure  (as  we  apprehend,)  by  se- 
veral late  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  an  humble  address  to  his  most  gracious  majesty, 
and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  redress 
of  our  grievances,  or  in  any  olher  expedient  that 
shall  be  agreed  on,  by  the  said  committees,  which 
may  tend  to  promote  the  utility  and  welfare  of  the 
British  dominions  in  America. 

JOHN  VINING. 

JOHN  CATON, 

JOHN  BARNS, 

WILLIAM  KILLEN, 
VINCENT  LOCKERMAN. 

September  13tli,  1765. 

Sussex  county,  to  wit: 

We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  of  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon 
Delaware,  for  the  said  county  of  Sussex,  though 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  assemblymen  during  the  recess  of  our  house: 
yet,  zealous  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  may 
be  productive  of  advantage  to  this  government  und 
the  other  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  in 
general,  have  appointed,  and,  as  much  as  in  us  lies 
do  appoint  Jacob  Kollock,  esq.,  Caesar  Rodney,  esq. 
and  Thomas  M’Kean,  esq.,  members  of  the  said 
assembly,  to  be  a committee  to  meet  with  the  other 
committees  already  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed, 
by  the  several  and  respective  assemblies  of  ihe  said 
other  colonies,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  next,  in  conjunction  with  the 
said  olher  committees,  to  consider  of  the  present 
disliessfui circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  occa- 
sioned, in  some  measure,  (as  we  apprehend),  by  se- 
veral late  acts  of  parliament;  and  to  join  with 
them  in  an  humble  address  to  his  most  gracious  ma- 
jesty and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  re- 
dress of  our  grievances;  or  any  other  expedient, 
that  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  committees, 
which  may  lend  to  promote  the  utility  and  welfare 
of  the  British  dominions  in  America. 

DAVID  HALL, 

BENJ’N  BURTON, 

LEVIN  CRAPPER, 

THO’S  ROBINSON, 

Sept  nth,  1765.  JACOB  KOLLOCK,  jun. 


From  the  province  f William  Murdock,  7 M 
of  < Edward  Tilghmae,  > 

Maryland,  ( Thomas  Ringgold,  j “ 

Instructions  from  the  honorable  the  lower  house  of  as- 
sembly of  the  province  of  Maryland: 

To  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  and  Tho- 
mas Ringgold, esqrs.  a committee  appointed  to 
join  the  several  committees  from  the  several  co- 
lonies in  America,  at  New  York: 

Gentlemen:  You  are  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  N.  York, 
and  there  join  with  the  committees  from  the  houses 
of  representatives  of  the  other  colonies,  in  a gene- 
ral and  united,  loyal  and  humble  representation  to 
his  majesty  and  the  Britssh  parliament,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations,  and  to  pray  relief  from  the  bur- 
thens and  restraints  lately  laid  on  their  trade  and 
commerce,  and  especially  from  the  taxes  imposed 
by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  granting 
and  applying-certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties 
in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  of  America, 
whereby  they  are  deprived,  in  some  instances,  of  that 
invaluable  privilege  of  Englishmen  and  British  sub- 
jects— trials  by  juries,  that  you  take  care  that  such 
representation  shall  humbly  and  decently,  but  ex- 
pressly, contain  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  to  be  exempt  from  ail  and  every  taxations 
and  impositions  upon  their  persons  and  properties  to 
which  they  do  not  consent  in  a legislative  way, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  representatives,  by 
them  freely  chosen  and  appointed. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  house, 

ROBERT  LLOYD,  Speaker. 
From  the  province  f Thomas  Lynch,  7 H 
of  } Christ’r  Gadsden,  > 

South  Carolina,  (John  Rutledge,  j “ 

Who  produced  the  following  appointment: 

Thursday,  25 th  July,  1765. — The  house,  (accord- 
ing to  order,)  took  into  consideration  the  letter  from 
the  speaker  of  tho  house  of  representatives  of  the 

of  Massachusetts  Bay,  laid  before  them  on 

Friday  last — and,  debate  arising  thereon,  and  some 
time  spent  therein,  Ordered,  That  the  said  letter  be 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz:  Capt.  Gadsden,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Gaillard,  Mr. 
Wragg,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Pinckney,  Colonel  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Manigault,  and  Mr.  Dray- 
ton. 

Friday,  26l h July,  1765. — Captain  Gadsden  re- 
ported, from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  letter  sent  from  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  speaker  bf  this  house,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  of  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
the  measures  therein  proposed,  and  the  best  means 
of  effecting  the  relief  therein  mentioned: 

That  they  are  of  opinion  the  measure  therein 
proposed  is  prudent  and  necessary,  and  therefore 
recommend  to  the  house  to  send  a committee  to  meet 
the  committees  from  the  houses  of  representatives 
or  bqrgesses  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  the 
continent,  at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober next. 

That  the  said  committee  be  ordered  to  consult 
there,  with  those  other  committees,  on  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties 
which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  to,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  levying  duties 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies;  and’  to  consider  of  a ge- 
neral and  united,  loyal  and  humble  representation 
of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament, 
and.  to  implore  relief;  that  the  result  of  their  con- 
sultation shall,  at  their  return,  be  immediately  laid 
before  the  house,  to  be  confirmed  or  not,  as  the 
house  shall  think  proper. 

Aud  the  said  report  being  delivered  in  at  the 
clerk’s  table  and  read  a second  time,  the  question 
was  severally  put,  that  the  house  do  agree  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  report?  It 
was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Friday,  2d  August,  1765. — Motion  being  made,  re- 
solved,  that  this  house  will  provide  a sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  and  expenses  of  a committee 
of  three  gentlemen  on  account  of  their  going  to, 
convening  at,  and  returning  from  the  meeting  of  the 
the  several  committees  proposed  to  assemble  at  N. 
York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  to  con- 
sult there  with  those  -other  committees  on  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  to  by  the 
operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  levying  du- 
ties and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider  of  a 
general,  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble  represen- 
tation of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  tbe  par- 
liament, and  to  implore  relief. 
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Ordered,  That  the  public  treasurer  do  advance 
out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands,  to  the  said  commit- 
tee, a sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds  sterl- 
ing, for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will  reimburse  the  trea- 
surer the  said  sum. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  ap- 
pointed a committee  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  viz: 
Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  Mr.  Christopher  Gadsden  and 
Mr.  John  Rutledge. 

Thursday,  8th  Avgust,  1765. — Ordered,  That  the 
said  speaker  inform  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher 
Gadsden,  and  John  Rutledge,  esquires,  that  they  are 
appointed  a committee  to  meet  the  committees  of 
the  several  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  at  New  York;  and 
that  he  do  acquaint  them  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
house,  that  they  repair  to  New  York  on  the  said 
first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  agreed  to 
by  tins  house  on  Friday  the  26th  -day  of  July  last. 

Ordered,  That  three  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  house  relative  to  ihe  said  matter,  be  made  out, 
ar.d  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  that  he  deliver  one  of 
the  said  copies  to  each  of  the  said  gentlemen. 

RAW.  LOWNDES,  Speaker. 

Then  the  said  committees  proceeded  to  choose  a 
chairman  by  ballot;  and  Timothy  Ruggles,  esq.  on 
sorting  and  counting  the  votes,  appeared  to  have  a 
majority — and  thereupon  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

Resolved,  item-  con.  That  Mr.  John  Colton  be  clerk 
to  this  congress  during  the  continuance  thereof. 

Then  the  congress  took  into  consideration  the  se- 
veral appointments  of  the  committees  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  government  of  the  low- 
er counties  on  Delaware — and 

Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  the  same  are  sufficient  to 
qualify  the  gentlemen  therein  named,  to  sit  in  this 
congress. 

Resolved  also,  That  the  committees  of  each  colo- 
ny,shall  have  one  voice  only,  in  determining  any 
questions  that  shall  arise  in  the  congress. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  9 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  8th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment.  Upon  motion,  voted, 
that  the  province  be*  is  adjourned  to.  Voted,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  Mr.  McKean  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge be  a committee  to  inspect  the  proceedings  and 
minutes,  and  correct  the  same. 

Then  the  congress  took  into  consideration  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  American  colo- 
nists, with  the  several  inconveniences  and  hardships 
to  which  they  are  and  must  be  subjected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  several  late  acts  of  parliament,  particular- 
ly the  act  called  the  stamp  act;  and  after  some  time 
spent  therein,  the  same  was  postponed  for  further 
consideration, 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  9 o’clock. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  Dili,  1765,  A.  M. — Then  the  con- 
gress met  according  to  adjournment.  The  congress 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  righis  and  privi- 
leges of  the  British  American  colonists,  &c.,  the 
same  was  referred  after  sundry  debates,  for  further 
consideration. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  11  o’clock. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10 th,  1765,.#.  M. — Then  the  con- 
gress met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed, 
&c.  as  yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  10  o’clock, 
jo  morrow  morning. 

Friday,  Oct.  11  th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  Sac.,  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  10  o’clock,  to- 
morrow morning. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12 th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  Monday  morning 
next,  10  o’clock. 

Monday,  Oct  14th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment,  aiyi  resumed,  &c.  as  on 
Saturday  last — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow 
morning,  9 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15tli,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 9 o’clock. 

IVedvesday,  Oct.  16th,  1765,  A.  J\I. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 9 o’clock. 

Thursday,  Oct.  11  th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to  morrow  morn- 
ing, 9 o’clock. 

’There  appear?  to  be  some  error  here. — [EdsReg.] 


Friday,  Oct.  18th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as  yes- 
terday— and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning, 
9 o’clock. 

Saturday,  Oct.  18th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c.  as 
yesterday;  and  upon  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to 
the  following  declaration*  of  the  rights  and  grievan- 
ces of  the  colonists  in  America,  which  were  order- 
ed to  be  inserted. 

DECLARATION  OP  RIGHTS. 

The  members  of  this  congress,  sincerely  devoted, 
with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection  and  duty 
to  his  majesty’s  person  and  government,  inviolably 
attached  to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the 
protestant  succession,  and  with  minds  deeply  impres- 
sed by  a sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfor- 
tunes of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent;  hav- 
ing considered  as  maturely  as  time  would  permit, 
the  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  esteem  it  our 
indispensable  duty  to  make  the  following  declara- 
tions, of  our  humble  opinion,  respecting  the  most  es- 
sential rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the 
grievancies  under  which  they  labor,  by  reason  of  se- 
veral late  acts  of  parliament. 

1st.  That  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  these  colonies, 
owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  born  within  the 
realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body, 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

2d.  That  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects  in  these  co- 
lonies are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  natural  born  subjects  within  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain. 

3d.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  a people,  and  Ihe  undoubted  rights  of  Englishmen, 
that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  them,  but  with 
their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives. 

4th.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and 
from  their  local  circumstances,  cannot  be,  represent- 
ed in  the  house  of  commons  in  Great  Britain. 

5th.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  are  persons  chosen  therein,  by  them- 
selves; and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be 
constitutionally  imposed  on  them,  but  by  their  re- 
spective legislatures. 

6th.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown,  being  free  gifts 
of  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his 
majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

7th.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  inval- 
uable right  of  every  British  subject  in  these  colo- 
nies. 

8th.  That  the  late  act  of  parliament,  entitled,  an 
act  for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties, 
and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  &c.  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  seve- 
ral other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a 
manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  righis  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists. 

9th.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts 
of  parliament,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
these  colonies,  will  be  extremely  burthensome  and 
grievous,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  pay- 
ment of  them  absolutely  impracticable. 

10th.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  co- 
lonies ultimately  centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for 
the  manufactures  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  largely 
to  all  supplies  granted  there  to  the  crown. 

11th.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several  late 
acts  of  parliament,  on  the  trade  of  these  colonies, 
will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain. 

12th.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  these  colonies,  depend  on  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  intercourse, 
with  Great  Britain,  mutually  affectionate  and  advan- 
tageous. 

13th  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects 
in  these  colonies,  to  petition  the  king  or  either  house 
of  parliament. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these 
colonies  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother 
country,  and  to  themselves,  to  endeavor,  by  a loyal 
and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and  humble  ap- 
plication to  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  act  for.  granting  and  applying 


’This  ‘‘Declaration  of  RiGHTs,’’,the  first  manifesto 
of  the  first  congress  of  the  North  America,  was  from 
the  pen  of  John  Cruger,  a delegate  to  said  congress 
from  New  Yoik,  and  who  at  the  time,  was  speaker  of 
the  assembly  of  that  colony,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  [Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 


certain  stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts 
of  parliament,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other 
late  acts  for  the  restriction  of  the  American  com- 
merce. 

Upon  motion,  voted,  that  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Murdock, 
Esqrs.,  be  a committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on 
Monday  next. 

Voted  also,  that  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Tilgh- 
raan,  and  Philip  Livingston,  Esqrs.  be  a committee 
to  prepare  a memorial  and  petition  to  the  lords  in 
parliament,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on 
Monday  next. 

Voted  also,  that  Thomas  Lynch,  James  Otis,  and 
Thomas  McKean,  Esqrs.  be  a committee  to  prepare 
a petition  to  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on  Monday 
next. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at 
12  o’clock. 

Monday,  Oct.  21sf,  1765,  A.  M. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, did  report,  that  they  have  essayed  a draught 
for  that  purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  table, 
and  humbly  submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  con- 
gress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and,  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a memorial  and  petition  to  the  lords  in  parliament 
did  report  that  they  had  essayed  a draught  for  that 
purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  table,  and  humbly 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  congress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and,  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a petition  to  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
did  report  that  they  had  essayed  a draught  for  that 
purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  table,  and  humbly 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  congress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and,  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  9 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22d,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment.  The  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty being  engrossed,  was  read  and  compared,  and 
is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 

The  petition  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  government  of  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of 
Maryland,}; 

Most  humbly  sheweth, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  these  .colonies, 
unanimously  devoted  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  duty  and  affection  to  your  sacred  person  and  go- 
vernment, and  inviolably  attached  to  the  present 
happy  establishment  of  the  protestant  succession  in 
your  illustrious  house,  and  deeply  sensible  of  your 
royal  attention  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne*  by  repre- 
senting to  your  majesty,  that  these  colonies  were 
originally  plaited  by  subjects  of  the  British  crown; 
who,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  encourag- 
ed by  your  majesty’s  royal  predecessors'  and  confid- 
ing in  the  public  faith  foi  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  essential  to  freedom,  emigrated 
from  their  native  country  to  this  continent,  and,  by 
their  successful  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  innu- 
merable dangers  and  difficulties,  together  with  a pro- 
fusion of  their  blood  and  treasure,  have  happily  ad- 
ded these  vast  and  extensive  dominions  to  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain. 

That,  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  liber- 
ties, several  governments  were  early  formed  in  the 
said  colonies,  with  full  power  of  legislation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution; — 
that,  under  those  governments,  these  liberties,  thus 
vested  in  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  have  been  exercised  and  enjoyed,  and  by 
the  inestimable  blessings  thereof,  under  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God,  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Ame- 
rica have  been  converted  into  flourishing  counties; 
science,  humanity,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truths  diffused  through  remote  regions  of  ignor- 
ance, infidelity,  barbarism;  the  number  of  British 
subjects  wonderfully  increased,  and  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Great  Britain  proportionably  aug- 
mented. 


tSoutli  Carolina,  we  presume,  was  omitted  in  the  co- 
py—[Ed. 
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That,  by  means  of  these  settlements  and  the  un- 
paralelled  success  of  your  majesty’s  arms,  a founda- 
tion is  now  laid  for  rendering  the  British  empire  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  of  any  recorded  in  his- 
tory; our  conne'otion  with  this  empire  we  esteem 
our  greatest  happiness  and  security,  and  humbly 
conceive  it  may  now  be  so  established  by  your  royal 
wisdom,  as  to  endure  to  the  latest  period  of  time; 
this,  with  the  most  humble  submission  to  your  ma- 
jesty, we  apprehend  will  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished by  fixing  the  pillars  thereof  on  liberty  and 
justice,  and  securing  the  inherent  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  your  subjects  here,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution.  To  this  constitution,  these 
two  principles  are  essential;  the  rights  of  your  faith- 
ful subjects  freely  to  grant  to  your  majesty  such  aids 
as  are  required  for  the  support  of  your  government 
over  them,  and  other  public  exigencies,  and  trials 
by  their  peers.  By  the  one  they  are  secured  from 
unreasonable  impositions,  and  by  the  other  from  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  executive  power.  The 
continuation  of  these  liberties,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  we  ardently  implore,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  unite  the  several  parts  of  your  wide  extend- 
ed dominions,  in  that  harmony  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Protected 
in  these  liberties,  the  emoluments  Great  Britain  re- 
ceives from  us,  however  great  at  present,  are  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  those  she  has  the  fairest 
prospect  of  acquiring.  By  this  protection,  she  will 
forever  secure  to  herself  the  advantages  of  convey- 
ing to  ail  Europe,  the  merchandize  which  America 
furnishes,  and  for  supplying,  through  the  same  chan- 
nel, whatsoever  is  wanted  from  thence.  Here  opens 
a boundless  source  of  wealth  and  naval  strength. — 
Yet  these  immense  advantages,  by  the  abridgement 
of  those  invaluable  rights  and  liberties,  by  which  our 
growth  has  been  nourished,  are  in  danger  of  being 
forever  lost,  and  our  subordinate  legislatures  in  ef- 
fect rendered  useless  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  these  colonies,  and  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty 
here,  beyond  its  ancient  limits;  statutes,  by  which 
your  majesty’s  commons  in  Britain  undertake  abso- 
lutely to  dispose  of  the  property  of  their  fellow 
subjects  in  America  without  their  consent,  and  for  the 
enforcing  whereof,  they  are  subjected  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a single  judge,  in  a court  unrestrained 
by  the  wise  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  birthright 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  safeguard  of  their  persons 
and  properties. 

The  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  ourselves  and  trial 
by  your  peers,  of  which  we  implore  your  majesty’s 
protection,  are  not,  we  most  humbly  conceive,  un- 
constitutional, but  confirmed  by  the  Great  Charter 
of  English  liberties.  On  the  first  of  these  rights  the 
honorable  house  of  commons  found  their  practice  of  | 
originating  money,  a right  enjoyed  bv  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  by  the  clergy  of  England,  until  re- 
linquished by  themselves;  a right,  in  fine,  which  all 
other  your  majesty’s  English  subjects,  both  within 
and  without  the  realm,  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

With  hearts,  therefore,  impressed  with  the  most 
indelible  characters  of  gratitude  to  your  majesty, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  your  illustrious 
house,  whose  reigns  have  been  signally  distinguish- 
ed by  their  auspicious  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  dominions,  and  convinced  by  the  most 
affecting  proofs  of  your  majesty’s  paternal  love  to 
all  your  people,  however  distant,  and  your  unceasing 
and  benevolent  desires  to  promote  their  happiness, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  you  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  your  royal  consi- 
deration the  distresses  of  your  faithful  subjects  on 
this  continent,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  your  ma- 
jesty’s parliament,  and  to  afford  them  such  relief,  as 
in  your  royal  wisdom  their  unhappy  circumstances 
shall  be  judged  to  require. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray,  &c. 

The  memorial  to  the  lords  in  parliament  being 
engrossed,  was  read  and  compared,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

To  the  right  honorable  the  spiritual  and  temporal  of 

Great  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled > 

The  memorial  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Providence  Plantations,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  government  of  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of 
Maryland,  in  America, 

Most  humbly  sheweth, 

That  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects, 
in  his  American  colonies,  though  they  acknowledge 
a due  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  British 
parliament,  are  entitled  in  the  opinion  of  your  me- 
morialists, to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  have,  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  said  colonies,  exercised  those 
rights  and  liberties,  as  far  as  their  local  circumstances 
would  permit. 


That  your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  one 
of  the  most  essential  rights  of  these  colonists,  which 
they  have  ever  till  lately  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  to 
be  trial  by  jury. 

That  your  memorialists  also  humbly  conceive  ano- 
ther of  these  essential  rights,  to  be  the  exemption 
from  all  taxes,  but  such  as  are  imposed  on  the  people 
by  the  several  legislatures  in  these  colonies,  which 
rights  they  have  also,  till  of  late  enjoyed.  But  your 
memorialists  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
lordships,  that  the  act  for  granting  certain  stamp 
duties  in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  &c.  fills 
his  majesty’s  American  subjects  with  the  deepest 
concern,  as  it  tends  to  deprive  them  of  the  two 
fundamental  and  invaluable  rights  and  liberties 
above  mentioned;  and  that  several  other  late  acts  of 
parliament,  which  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
er of  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plantations  beyond 
their  limits  in  Great  Britain,  thereby  make  an  unne- 
cessary, unhappy  distinction,  as  to  the  modes  of  trial 
between  us  and  our  fellow  subjects  "there,  by  whom 
we  never  have  been  excelled  in  duty  and  loyalty  to 
our  sovereign. 

That,  from  the  natural  connection  between  Grea* 
Britain  and  America,  the  perpetual  continuance  o* 
which  your  memorialists  most  ardently  desire,  they 
conceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  both,  than  the  colonists,  free  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  affectionate  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  them.  But  your 
memorialists  (not  waiving  their  claim  to  these  rights, 
of  which,  with  the  most  becoming  veneration  and 
deference  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  lord- 
ships,  they  apprehend,  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
deprived,)  humbly  represent,  that  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  colonies,  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  aforesaid  act,  and  several  other  late  acts  of 
parliament,  are  extremely  grievous  and  burthensome; 
and  the  payment  of  the  several  duties  will  very  soon, 
for  want  of  specie,  become  absolutely  impracticable; 
and  that  the  restrictions  on  trade  by  the  said  acts, 
will  not  only  distress  the  colonies,  but  must  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  trade  and  true  interest  of 
Great  Britain. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  impressed  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  the  impending  destructive  consequences 
which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  execution  of 
these  acts,  and  animated  with  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  filial  affection  for  their  mother  country, 
mostearnesly  and  humbly  entreatyour  lordships  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  their  council  in  support  of  this 
memorial,  and  take  the  premises  into  your  most  seri- 
ous considerati  on,  and  that  your  lordships  will  also 
be  thereupon  pleased  to  pursue  such  measures  for 
restoring  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies, 
and  preserving  them  forever  inviolate,  for  redress- 
ing their  present,  and  preventing  future  grievances, 
thereby  promoting  the  united  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  as  to  your  lordships,  in  your  great 
wisdom,  shall  seem  most  conducive  and  effectual  to 
that  important  end. 

And  your  memorialists  will  pray,  &c. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 9 o’clock. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23d,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  being  en- 
grossed, was  read  and  compared,  and  is  as  follows, 
viz: 

To  the  honorable  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of 
Great  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled, 

The  petition  of  his  majesty’s  dutiful,  loyal, subjects, 
the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Providence  Plantations,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Kent  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  and  province 
of  Maryland,  in  America. 

Most  humbly  sheweth, 

That  the  several  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, imposing  divers  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nies, and  laying  the  trade  and  commerce  under  very 
burthensome  restrictions,  but,  above  all,  the  act  for 
granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties  in  Ame- 
rica, have  filled  them  with  the  deepest  concern  and 
surprize,  and  they  humbly  conceive  the  execution  of 
them  will  be  attended  with  consequences  very  inju- 
rious to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  and  must  terminate  in  the  eventual 
ruin  of  the  latter.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most 
ardently  implore  the  attention  of  the  honorable  house 
to  the  united  and  dutiful  representation  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  their  earnest  supplications  for 
relief  from  their  regulations,  that  have  already  in- 
volved this  continent  in  anxiety?  confusion,  and  dis- 
tress. We  most  sincerely  recognize  our  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  and  acknowledge  all  due  subordination 
to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  always 
retain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  their  assistance  and 


approbation:  it  is  from  and  under  the  English  consti- 
tution we  derive  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and 
liberties;we  glory  in  being-subjects  of  thebestof  kings, 
having  been  born  under  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government.  But  it  is  with  the  most  ineffable  and 
humiliating  sorrow  that  we  find  ourselves  of  late^ 
deprived  of  the  right  of  granting  our  own  property 
for  his  majesty’s  service,  to  which  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes are  entirely  devoted,  and  to  which,  on  his  roy- 
al requisitions,  we  have  been  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities. 

We  have  also  the  misfortune  to  find,  that  all  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  mentioned  in  the  stamp  act, 
and  divers  late  acts  of  trade  extending  to  the  plan- 
tations, are,  at  the  election  of  the  informers,  reco- 
verable in  any  court  of  admiralty  in  America.  This, 
as  the  newly  erected  court  of  admiralty  has  a gene- 
ral jurisdiction  over  all  British  America,  renders 
his  majesty’s  subjects  in  these  colonies,  liable  to  be 
carried  at  an  immense  expence  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  It  always  gives  great  pain  to 
see  a manifest  distinction  made  therein  between  the 
subjects  of  our  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in 
that  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  recoverable 
there  only  in  his  majesty’s  courts  of  record,  are 
made  cognizable  here  by  a court  of  mlmiralty.  By 
this  means  we  seem  to  be,  in  effect,  unhappily  de- 
prived of  two  privileges  essential  to  freedom,  and 
which  all  Englishmen  have  ever  considered  as  their 
best  birth  rights;  that  of  being  free  from  all  taxes 
but  such  as  they  have  consented  to  in  person,  or  by 
their  representatives,  and  of  trial  by  their  peers. 

Your  petitioners  further  shew,  that  the  remote  sit- 
uation and  other  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  ren- 
der it  impracticable  that  they  should  be  represented 
but  in  their  respective  subordinate  legislatures,  and 
they  humbly  conceive  that  the  parliament  adhering 
strictly  to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  have  ne- 
ver hitherto  taxed  any  but  those  who  were  there- 
in actually  represented:  for  this  reason,  we  humbly 
apprehend,  they  never  have  taxed  Ireland,  nor  any 
other  of  the  subjects  without  the  realm.  But  were 
it  ever  so  clear,  that  the  colonies  might  hsaJaw  be 
reasonably  represented  in  the  honorable  house  of 
commons,  yet  we  conceive  that  very  good  reasons 
from  inconvenience,  from  the  principles  of  true  po- 
licy, and  from  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
may  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  it  would  be  for  the 
real  interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  her  colo- 
nies, that  the  late  regulations  should  be  rescinded,  and 
the  several  acts  of  parliament  imposing  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty  here  beyond  their  ancient 
limits,  should  be  repealed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a minute  detail  of  all  the 
reasons  which  the  wisdom  of  the  honorable  house 
may  suggest,  on  this  occasion,  but  would  humbly 
submit  the  following  particulars  to  their  considera- 
tion— 

That  money  is  already  very  scarce  in  these  colo- 
nies, and  is  still  decreasing  by  the  necessary  expor- 
ation  of  specie  from  the  continent  for  the  discharg- 
ing of  our  debts  to  British  merchants,  that  an  im- 
mensely heavy  debt  is  yet  due  from  the  colonists  for 
British  manufactures,  and  that  they  are  still  heavily 
burdened  with  taxes  to  discharge  the  arrearages 
due  for  aids  granted  by  them  in  the  late  war;  that 
the  balance  of  trade  will  ever  be  much  against  the 
colonies,  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  we 
consume  her  manufactures;  the  demand  of  which 
must  ever  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  settled  here,  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing them.  We  therefore  humbly  conceive  it  to  be 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  those  means,  as  the  profit  of  all  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  ultimately  centre  there  to  pay  for 
her  manufactures,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  purchase 
elsewhere,  and  by  the  consumption  of  which  at  the 
advanced  prices  the  British  taxes  oblige  the  makers 
and  venders  to  set  on  them,  we  eventually  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

"’hat,  from  the  nature  of  American  business,  the 
multiplicity  of  suits  and  paper  used  in  matters  of 
small  value,  in  a country  where  freeholds  are  so  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  property  so  frequently  transfer- 
red, a stamp  duty  must  be  ever  very  burthensome 
and  unequal. 

That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  honorable 
house  of  commons  should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ourcondition,  and  all  facts  requisite 
to  a just  and  equal  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  also  humbly  submitted  whether  there  be  not 
a material  distinction,  in  reason  and  sound  policy  at 
least,  between  the  necessary  exercise  of  parliamen- 
tary jurisdiction  in  general  acts,  and  the  common 
law,  and  the  regulations  of  trade  and  commerce, 
through  the  whole  empire,  and  the  exercise  of  that 
jurisdiction  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies. 

That  the  several  subordinate  provincial  legisla- 
tures have  been  moulded  into  forms  as  nearly  re- 
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sembling  that  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  his  ma- 
jesty’s royal  predecessors  was  thought  convenient; 
and  these  legislatures  seem  to  have  been  wisely  and 
graciously  established,  that  the  subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies might,  under  due  administration  thereof,  enjoy 
the  happy  fruits  of  the  British  government,  which  in 
the  present  circumstances  they  cannot  be  so  fully 
and  clearly  availed  of  any  other  way. 

Under  these  forms  of  government  we  and  our  an- 
cestors have  been  born  or  settled,  and  have  had  our 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  protected;  the  people 
here  as  every  where  else,  retain  a great  fondness  of 
their  old  customs  and  usages,  and  we  trust  that  his 
majesty’g  service,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation,  so 
far  from  being  obstructed,  have  been  vastly  promot- 
ed by  the  provincial  legislatures. 

That  we  esteem  our  connection  with  and  depen- 
dence on  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  our  greatest  bless- 
ings, and  apprehend  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  se- 
cure, when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
colonies  have  the  most  unbounded  affection  for  his 
majesty’s  person,  family,  and  government,  as  well  as 
for  the  mother  country,  and  that  their  subordination 
to  the  parliament  is  universally  acknowledged. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly  entreat  that  the  honor- 
able house  would  be  pleased  to  hear  our  council  in 
support  of  this  petition,  and  to  take  our  distressed 
and  deplorable  case -into  their  serious  consideration 
and  that  the  acts  and  clauses  of  acts  so  greviously 
restraining  our  trade  and  commerce,  imposing  du- 
ties and  taxes  on  our  property,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  may  be  repealed;  or  that  the  honor- 
able house  would  otherwise  relieve  your  petition- 
ers as  in  your  great  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  seem 
meet. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  10  o’clock. 

Tuesday , Oct.  2ilh,  1765,  v9.  M.  The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment. 

Th^congress  took  into  consideration  the  manner 
in  wW^  their  several  petitions  should  be  preferred 
and  solicited  in  Great  Britain,  and  thereupon  came 
to  the  following  determination,  viz: 

Jt  is  recommended  by  the  congress  to  the  several 
colonies  to  appoint  special  agents  for  soliciting  relief 
from  their  present  grievances,  and  to  unite  their  ut- 
most interest  and  endeavors  for  that  purpose. 

Voted  unanimously,  that  the  clerk  of  this  congress 
sign  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  deliver  a 
copy  for  the  use  of  each  colony  and  province. 

By  order  of  the  congress, 

JOHN  COTTON,  clerk. 

A copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  transmitted  to  the  congress. 

Province  of  ) In  the  house  of  representatives, 

JYeto  Hampshire,  \ June  29 th,  1765. 

Mr.  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  honorable  speaker  of  the  honorable  representa- 
tives of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
the  speaker  of  this  assembly,  proposing  a meeting 
of  committees  from  the  several  assemblies  of  the 
British  colonies  on  the'continent,  at  New  York,  to 
consider  of  a general,  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and 
humble  representation  of  our  committees,  and  for 
imploring;  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  for  relief; 
which  being  read, 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  we  are  sensible 
that  such  a representation  ought  to  be  made,  and  ap- 
prove of  the  proposed  method  for  obtaining  thereof, 
yet  the  present  situation  of  our  governmental  affairs, 
will  not  permit  us  to  appoint  a committee  to  attend 
such  meeting;  but  shall  be  ready  to  join  in  any  ad- 
dress, to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  we  may  be 
honored  with  the  knowledge  of,  probable  to  answer 
the  proposed  end.  A.  CLARKSON,  clerk. 

A copy  of  a letter  received  from  Georgia,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  congress: 

Savannah,  in  Georgia,  September  6th,  1765. 

Sir:  Your  letter  dated  in  June  last,  acquainting 
me  that  the  house  of  representatives  of  your  pro- 
vince, had  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a meeting 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  of  committees  from  the 
houses  of  representatives  of  the  several  British  co- 
lonies on  this  continent,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober next,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  acts  of  parliament,  for  laying  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider  of  an  humble 
representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and 
the  parliment,  and  to  implore  rBlief,  came  to  hand 
at  an  unlucky  season,  it  being  in  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  province.  Nevertheless, 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  1 dis- 
patched expresses  to  the  several  representatives  of 
this  province,  acquainting  them  with  the  purport 
thereof,  and  requesting  them  to  meet  at  this  place 
without  delay. 


And  accordingly  they  met  here  on  Monday  last,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  being  a large  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  this  province;  the  whole  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  persons,  but  his  excellency  our 
governor,  being  applied  to,  did  not  think  it  expedi- 
ent to  call  them  together  on  the  occasion;  which  is 
the  reason  of  not  sending  a committee  as  proposed 
by  your  house,  for  you  may  be  assured,  no  represen- 
tative oil  this  continent  can  more  sincerely  concur 
in  the  measures  propofed,  than  do  the  representatives 
of  the  province  now  met  together;  neither  can  any 
people,  as  individuals  more  warmly  espouse  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  colonies,  than  do  the  people  of  this 
province. 

The  gentlemen  now  present,  request  it  as  a favor, 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  send  me  a copy  of  such  repre- 
sentation as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  several  com- 
mittees at  New  York,  and  acquaint  me  how,  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  laid  before  the  king 
and  parliament,  whether  by  any  person  particularly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  colony  agents, 
The  general  assembly  of  this  this  province  stands 
prorogued  to  the  22d  day  of  October  next,  which  is 
the  time  it  generally  meets  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  province;  and  I doubt  not 
the  representatives  of  this  province  will  then,  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  take  under  consideration 
the  grievances  so  justly  complained  of,  and  transmit 
their  sense  of  the  same  to  Great  Britain,  in  such 
way  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  obtain  redress, 
and  so  as  to  convince  the  sister  colonies  of  their  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  common  cause. 

1 am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  ALEX.  WYLLY. 

To  Samuel  White,  esqr.  speaker  of  the  7 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachu-  > 
setts  Bay,  in  New  England.  - ) 

The  two  foregoing  letters,  are  true  copies  from  the 
original. 

Attest,  JOHN  COTTON,  clerk. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  UNION  COLLEGE, 

AT  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

A correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, writes  on  the  22d  ult.: 

“This  year  is  a memorable  one  for  Union  College. 
Commencement  and  the  exercises  attendant  upon  it 
have  been  of  unusual  interest.  To  a stranger,  the 
scene  must  have  been  interesting;  but  to  a graduate, 
coming  once  again  to  refresh  his  memory  with  the 
scenes  of  former  days;  to  renew  his  love  for  Alma 
Mater;  to  drink  again  from  the  bubbling  fountains  of 
the  ever-living  springs,  gushing  from  this  hallowed 
spot,  the  occasion  was  one  of  exciting  thrilling  in- 
terest. This  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion— an  occasion  which  would  be  likely  to  bring 
out  the  Alumni,  and  they  were  here,  indeed,  in 
force. 

Graduates  from  the  year  1797,  to  the  present  time 
were  here;  men  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  men  who  have  just  embarked  upon 
the  stormy  sea  of  life,  to  battle  with  its  storms.  The 
old  and  young,  the  white  haired  sire  and  the  youth 
of  twenty,  were  here,  meeting  in  one  common  broth- 
erhood, sons  of  the  same  Alma  Mater  come  to  do 
her  homage. 

The  22d,  the  day  before  commencement,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  an- 
niversary. Addresses  were  delivered  before  the  so- 
ciety of  religious  inquiry,  and  the  Kappa  Alpha,  and 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  Rev.  T.  T.  Stockton,  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  the  address  before  the  socie- 
ty for  inquiry,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  20th.  Plow 
shall  1 describe  it?  I wish  that  1 could  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  indeed  magnificence 
of  this  splendid  effort.  For  beauty  of  diction  and 
striking  originality  of  thought,  I never  heard  it 
equalled.  It  was  philosophy,  and  his  subject,  “What 
is  the  object  of  life?”  He  exhibited  it  in  two  lights, 
the  selfish  and  the  benevolent.  He  painted  the  two 
views  with  the  hands  of  a master,  and  would  that  all 
could  have  heard  him  utter  the  sentence,  “Were  the 
object  of  life  naught  but  selfishness,  I should  be 
proud  to  despise  it.”  It  was  profuse  with  the  most 
striking  illustrations,  and  the  most  beautiful  images. 
It  was  a string  of  pearls.  It  was  a grand  poem.  It 
will  justly  add  celebrity  to  its  author,  brilliant  and 
distinguished  though  he  already  is. 

Tuesday,  the  22d,  was  a great  day.  According  to 
previous  notice,  the  graduates  assembled  at  the  old 
college  building,  where  were  registered  their  names 
by  classes,  their  residence  -and  occupation.  Boys 
stood  there  with  banners  in  their  hands,  with  year 
marked  upon  them  from  1797  to  1845.  The  classes 
were  called  in  their  order.  1797 — and  two  men, 
bowed  with  years,  their  locks  silvered  over  with  the 
frost  of  age,  answered  the  call.  The  others  fol- 
lowed iD  regular  succession.  It  was  an  interest- 


ing spectacle.  Who  could  look  on  and  not  be  moved? 
There  were  the  youth  just  going  forth  to  mingle  in 
the  world;  there  were  others,  ripe  and  in  full  vigor 
of  manhood,  and  still  farther  on,  were  those  who 
had  come  here,  with  more  than  three  score  years 
and  ten  marked  upon  their  features,  come  here  to 
witness  once  again  the  festivities  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  to  tell,  with  tearful  eye  and  trembling 
tongue,  the  changes  tim  : had  wrought,  the  wonder- 
ful progress  made  by  the  lapse  of  half  a century. — 
As  the  classes  were  called,  we  watched  the  scene; 
some  classes  were  represented  well;  others  by  two 
or  more;  some  by  none.  We  observed,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  the  boy  with  his  banner  followed  by 
one  single  individual.  In  one  case,  we  observed  an 
old  man  alone.  He  seemed  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene.  His  head  bowed  down.  He 
was  evidently  moved  with  stirring  feelings.  Who  can 
tell  his  thoughts.  Old  man!  relic  of  olden  time,  re- 
presentative of  the  past!  we’ll  not  disturb  thee.  Thy 
thoughts  are  sacred,  and  thy  inmost  soul  is  stirred 
with  the  recollections  of  thy  college  days.  Memory 
retraces  thy  steps,  she  rolls  back  the  tide  of  years, 
and  thy  classmates  one  by  one  come  again  before 
thee?  Where  are  they  now?  Time  tells  the  tale. 
Farewell. 

The  procession  moved  to  the  church.  The  exer- 
cises were  opened  by  a feeling  prayer  from  the  vene- 
rable Nott.  Reverend  old  man,  Time,  has  dealt 
lightly  by  thee.  An  address  was  then  delivered  by 
Joseph  Sweetman,  the  eldest,  the  first  graduate  of 
the  institution.  It  was  a history  of  the  college,  with 
the  reflections  of  a man,  more  deeply  interesting,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  position.  I have  not  time  to 
speak  of  it,  as  1 would.  As  the  venerable  map  pro- 
ceeded, warmed  by  his  subject,  and  excited  by  all 
around  him,  one  could  easily  imagine  him,  the  re- 
presentative of  time,  sent  here  to  instruct  and  coun- 
sel the  coming  race  of  men.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  the  bishop  elect  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  address  was  a splendid  effort.  Bold,  vi- 
gorous, manly,  every  way  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor. It  was  a heart  thrilling,  aye,  a soul-stirring 
address.  He  alluded  to  his  own  circumstances,  his 
present  position  before  the  world,  to  the  leave  tak- 
ing of  his  college  associations,  his  farewell  to  his 
dearest  earthly  love,  his  future  destination.  It  was 
a scene,  more  moving,  more  touching  than  I ever 
before  beheld. 

Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  men  who  had  borne  hardships,  and  all  the 
ills  of -life  unmoved.  Here  they  were  overcome. — 
Old  age  bowed  to  feeling.  Manliness  was  unnerved 
by  sympathy.  Dr.  Potter  graduated  in  1818,  and  no 
man  in  his  sphere  ever  exercised  greater  influence,  or 
wielded  greater  moral  power,  who  ever  took  his  de- 
gree at  this  institution.  He  deserves  his  great  repu- 
tation. No  man  ever  won  it  more  honorably. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  the  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  John  L.  Zabriskie  of  the  class  of  1797! — 
The  procession  then  moved  to  the  college  on  the 
hill,  where  was  arranged  a dinner,  in  the  grounds  in 
the  rear  of  the  college  buildings.  Hon.  John  C. 
Spencer  presided.  At  his  left  were  seated  Dr.  Nott, 
and  the  faculty  and  trustees,  on  his  right  were  Gov. 
Wright,  the  chancellor,  secretary  Benton,  and  comp- 
troller Flagg.  The  dinner  over,  Mr.  Spencer  read 
an  addres.,  and  then  toasts  were  given,  which  called 
out  the  governor,  the  gentlemen  1 have  before  men- 
tioned, Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Wain- 
wright,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton,  Dr.  Nott, 
Dr.  Potter,  and  host  of  others,  whom  I have  not  time 
to  mention.  The  whole  was  a most  brilliant  affair. 
There  was  literally,  “the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul.”  The  lively  jest,  the  sparkling  wit, 
were  freely  interchanged,  and  no  one  who  partici- 
pated in  that  scene,  can  ever  forget  that  memorable 
day.  A day  for  old  Union  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  following  day  was  commencement,  which 
passed  off  with  great  spirit,  the  speakers  acquit- 
ting themselves  with  honor.  It  wcfuld  be  invidious 
to  make  comparisons,  and  I therefore  name  none. — 
They  were  worthy  of  their  authors,  worthy  of  the 
institution. 

We  bade  adieu  to  the  halls  of  old  Union,  to  the 
venerable,  respected,  endeared  president,  to  the  pro- 
fessors with  whom  we  were  once  so  pleasantly  con- 
nected, with  feelings  of  deep  regret.  The  5Uth  an- 
niversary has  passed.  May  many  such  anniversaries 
pass  over  her  head,  and  as  time  ripens  her  old  age, 
may  she  increase  her  usefulness;  and  as  already  as 
many  have  taken  their  first  start  in  life,  and  dated 
back  their  preparation  for  life  to  this  institution,  may 
they  increase  in  number,  and  may  thousands  live  to 
witness  her  centennial  jubilee.” 

We  have  other  items  in  relation  to  this  interest- 
ing assemblage  that  must  be  preserved.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  furnishes  a full  account,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: 

» * k y * * 
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/“Rev.  Joseph  Sweetman,  one  of  the  three  who 
^raduated  at  the  first  commencement,  nearly  a half 
century  ago — and  of  whom  two  still  survive — then 
delivered  a long  and  eloquent  address.  He  decribed 
what  Schenectady  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  their  merry-makings  and  holi- 
days, their  Santa-Claus  and  Paas  Pinxter  too.  At 
that  period  Dutch  was  the  generally  spoken  language. 
The  buildings  too  were  in  a different  style,  the  ends 
fronting  on  the  street  where  there  was  a large  stoop 
which,  on  summer  evenings,  was  filled  with  those 
who  enjoyed  social  intercourse.  At  that  time  Sche- 
nectady was  on  the  very  verge  of  civilization. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  state  a controversy 
was  carried  on  about  the  location  of  a college — Al- 
bany, Hudson,  and  other  places  wanted  to  have  it. — 
At  last  Schenectady  was  chosen,  and  as  the  object 
of  the  college  was  to  give  toleration  and  forbear- 
ance, it  was  called  Union  College. 

Col.  John  Taylor’s  little  academy,  which  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Ferry  and  Union  street,  was  then  the 
college.  In  March,  1795,  the  regents  passed  the 
charter  of  the  college  and  the  little  bell  rang  a mer- 
ry peal  while  every  square  of  glass  was  illuminated. 
Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen 
president,  a nd  in  a few  weeks  after  entered  on  his 
duties;  the  instruction  of  the  institution  continued  to 
be  performed  by  Col.  Taylor  aforesaid.  In  1799  Dr. 
Smith  returned  to  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Edwards  suc- 
ceeded, who  lived  only  about  one  year;  to  him  Dr. 
Maxcy  succeeded,  who  held  the  office  about  three 
years;  Dr.  Nott  was  chosen  president  in  1804,  and 
thus  held  this  importantoffice  for  more  than  40  years. 
Long  may  he  continue  to  bless  it  with  his  paternal 
watchfulness  over  it. 

Mr.  S.  then  delivered  a somewhat  long  and  ably 
written  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  social  affections, 
and  concluded  by  advising  his  hearers,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ — “Let  brotherly  love  continue; 
be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  bro- 
therly love;  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.” 

The  choir  then  sung  an  ode,  written  by  Alfred  B. 
Street,  Esq.  (Class  of  1841.) 

* * * * # # 

Dr.  Fotter,  w'no  this  day  resigns  the  professor’s 
chair  for  the  office  of  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
delivered  an  address  which  I hazard  little  in  saying 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled  on  any  such  occa- 
sion. I shall  not  pretend  to  repo-rt  as  you  would  not 
have  room,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  published  from 
the  author’s  manuscript.  We  stand  to-day  between 
those  ef  the  last  and  those  of  the  future  half  cfentu- 
ry.  During  the  past  our  mother  has  been  advocat- 
ing and  illustrating  progress.  Fifty  years  ago  an 
infant,  to-day  a strong  matron.  Fifty  years  from  today 
she  will  stand  the  venerated  mother  of  thousands. 

Of  her  231  first  benefactors  only  five  are  now  liv- 
ing. Of  the  95  names  on  her  charter  only  otje,  the 
youngest,  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  remains.  Of  the  24  ori- 
ginal trustees  only  one  remains,  Mr.  Cochran,  who 
comes  from  Oswego  to  assist  us  to-day. 

Of  the  56  trustees  of  the  college  46  are  gone  to 
Spirit  Land.  Three  of  her  four  presidents  are  dead, 
as  well  as  9 of  her  21  professors.  Death  has  struck 
at  us  even  since  we  issued  notices  for  this  meeting. 
John  Reed  has  been  borne  from  us,  and  another  who 
graduated  but  one  year  ago  full  of  hope  and  promise 
is  dead.  W.  D.  Tallmadge,  son  of  N.  P.  Tallmadge, 
who  graduated  just  30  years  ago. 

But  where  are  those  who  were  in  active  life  when 
this  college  commenced?  They  are  gone — yet  death 
fails  to  make  an  impression  on  our  college.  Death 
has  taken  500  of  our  family,  but  thnee  500  have 
arisen  to  take  t.ieir  places. 

The  orator  then  went  into  a long  comparison  of 
1795  and  1845.  Bonapartes  and  Wellingtons  amd 
Bluchers  have  yielded  to  Herschells  and  Liebigs. — 
During  the  last  fifty  years  what  has  been  done  in 
the  arts  and  sciences?  The  blind  have  been  made 
to  see,  the  dunqb  to  speak,  reason  has  been  woo’d 
back  to  (he  shattered  brain,  and  the  spirit  of  equali- 
ty and  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  people  has  been 
strengthened. 

If  our  college  history  were  divided  into  fi>e  peri- 
ods of  10  years  each,  it.  would  show  the  following 
results  concerning  graduates:  1st  ten  years,  91  gra- 
duates; 2d,  283;  3d,  613;  4th,  727;  5th,  874— total 
2,688. 

He  then  referred  to  long  lists  of  distinguished 
alumni  and  spoke  with  eloquent  denunciation  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  those  who  fall  into  excesses  during 
their  college  career.  He  then  referred  to  the  long 
list  of  living  graduates  holding  distinguished  posts  in 
life,  and  he  would  say,  if  you  want  proofs  of  the 
good  this  college  has  done 

“Si  monumentum  queris,  circumspice.” 

He  then  went  into  an  eloquent  and  highly  finished 
defence  of  the  college  education,  properly  defined 


and  guarded,  and  concluded  by  making  a reference 
to  himself  and  his  departure  from  college  to  other 
scenes.  The  sternest  in  the  churoh  wept  as  he  re- 
called the  scenes  of  his  happiness  here.  It  was 
thirty  years  since  he  came  to  this  city  a stranger,  and 
he  found  friends;  he  found  a home;  he  found  a trea- 
sure that  brightened  that  home.  He  now  leaves  that 
home  and  that  treasured  dust  for  new  and  untried 
associations. 

The  choir  then  sung,  and  after  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  the  meeting  adjourned. 

About  two  o’clock  the  ptocession  wa3  again  form- 
ed, as  in  the  morning,  at  West  College,  and  marched 
to  the  college  on  the  hill.  In  the  procession  1 count- 
ed over  five  hundred.  They  passed  through  under 
an  arch  of  evergreens  beautifully  decorated.  Over 
the  entrance  was  this  greeting:  “Salvete  filii  Almae 
Matris.”  On  the  left  was  “1795,”  and  on  the  right 
“1845,”  worked  with  lilies.  On  each  end  also  was 
the  word  “Salvete.”  The  procession  halted  in  a 
beautiful  grove  in  the  rear  »f  the  space  between  the 
two  buildings,  where  two  large  tents  were  erected. 
Plates  were  laid  for  850  persons. 

John  C.  Sp'encer  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by 
distinguished  men  on  each  side  of  him.  Grace  was 
asked  by  Dr.  Westbrook.  After  a very  excellent 
dinner,  the  brass  band,  which  had  greeted  us  at  vari- 
ous periods  during  the  morning,  struck  up  a fine 
piece  of  music. 

****** 

Mr.  Spencer  then  delivered  an  address,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion.  He  concluded  by  giving  a toast. 

Chancellor  Walworth  gave  as  a toast,  “Our  ve- 
nerable and  venerated  president,  who  understands 
the  true  secret  of  teaching  others  to  govern,  by 
teaching  them  to  govern  themselves.”  The  vene- 
rable Dr.  Nott  responded,  and  the  following  sketch 
of  his  remarks  is  taken  from  the  N.  York  Tribune: 
“He  was  dressed  in  a long  black  coat  and  a blue  or 
purple  cap,  from  beneath  which  his  silver  hair  trem- 
bled in  the  breeze.  No  one  could  see  him  without 
loving  him,  and  at  the  same  time  mourning  that  his 
life  must  end  so  soon,  for 

“Upon  his  aged  temples  grow 

The  blossoms  of  the  grave.” 

My  children,  said  he,  l come  at  the  requestor 
many  pupils.  Though  sickness  told  me  not  to  speak, 
yet  I could  not  refuse  a request  coming  from  my 
children  and  their  children.  My  children,  we  have 
but  one  life  to  live,  and  therefore  let  us  live  it  weli. 
Man  is  mortal.  Institutions  such  as  this  never  die. 
By  them  we  transmit  to  other  generations  our  influ- 
ences. They  have  done  much  good  by  reviving  let- 
ters, but  more  by  reviving  the  reading  of  the  bible. 
Where  has  the  bible  gone  and  has  not  carried  with 
it  love  of  arts,  love  of  letters,  love  of  . liberty?  The 
bible  alone  meets  the  case  of  man.  Chemistry  can 
never  discover  an  elixir  which  can  reanimate  the 
urn — but  the  bible  teaches  us  how  life  shall  spring 
from  death — how  mortality  shall  be  clothed  with  im- 
mortality. 

When  fifty  years  more  /shall  have  passed  away 
others  will  come  up  here — 1 shall  not  be  here.  Ma- 
ny of  you  my  olderchildren, shall  notbe  here — be  itso. 
We  shall  separate  after  these  ceremonies  are  ended, 
but  not  for  ever — we  shall  meet  in  another  world. - 
I have  been  your.g,  and  now  am  old,  yet  I declare, 
that  had  I to  live  over  again,  I would  live  more  than 
I have  done  for  my  God  and  my  country.  Were! 
to  live  ever  so  short  a time,  even  if  no  longer  than 
the  merest  ephemera  floating  in  the  sunbeams,!  would 
rather  soar  with  the  eagle  and  be  lost  among  the 
stars,  than  meanly  to  grovel  in  the  earth  with  things 
that  perish. 

Some  of  you  will  be  alive  at  the  next  jubilee, 
when  1 shall  be  forgotten.  The  cold  earth  shall  soon 
rest  on  this  aged  bosom;  and  this  arm  snail  be  cold 
and  senseless  to  ihe  appeals  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
tressed. But  you  my  children,  see  to  it  that,  while 
you  live,  the  poor  shall  never  want  a friend,  nor  the 
defenceless  defenders.  And  should  it  be  my  happi- 
ness to  reach — oh!  happy  thought — those  mansions 
of  bliss,  let  every  angel  bear  tidings  from  earth  to 
Heaven  of  your  good  works.  Let  it  be  told  in  those 
mansions  that  other  Brainards,  and  Hales,  and  How- 
ards, and  Granville  Sharpes,  have  arisen.  Nor  feel 
your  work  accomplished  till  misery  and  vice  shall 
cease  on  this  pianet,  and  virtue  and  happiness  be 
universal.  1 shall  close  these  remarks,  my  children, 
by  ottering  the  following  sentiment:  “The  Alumni 
of  Union  College — distinguished  less  by  honors  re- 
ceived than  conferred — having  rendered  their  Alma 
Mater,  while  in  the  greenness  of  youth,  venerable 
by  their  deeds.” 

“This  off  hand  speech  and  sentiment,”  adds  the 
Tribune,  “were  received  with  great  applause.  The 
speech  was  a true  piece  of  eloquence,  not  more  for 
the  beauty  of  its  language  than  for  his  tones  and 
manner  of  delivery,  which  cannot  be  reported.” 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  SENECA  NATION 

AT  CATTARAUGUS,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  attempts  made  within  a few  years  past,  by 
the  “pale  faces”  that  have  so  rapidly  supplanted  the 
Aborigines  of  our  forests,  to  obtain  tiie  lands  re- 
served, and  still  inhabited  by  the  Seneca  tribe  of  In- 
dians, in  tiie  northwest  section  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  history  of  that  attempt,  so  nearly  con- 
summated, it  would  be  painful  to  have  to  repeat. — 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  earnest  and  feeling  remon- 
strances made  in  behalf  of  that  injured  tribe,  by  de- 
putations of  the  Society  of  Friends,  appointed  to 
that  especial  duty  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  th'e  so- 
ciety held  in  Baltimore,  added  to  the  stern  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  which  was  made  by 
several  influential  members  upon  the  floor  of  con- 
gress, finally  arrested  the  outrage,  and  the  Senecas 
are  yet  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  that  is  consecrated 
by  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known,  as  in  justice  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  it  ought  to  be,  that  when  the 
Senecas  found  themselves  involved  in  the  difficulties 
which  threatened  their  homes,  their  lands,  and  their 
country,  it  was  to  that  society,  whose  friendship  for 
the  red  men,  from  the  days  of  William  Penn,  down 
to  these  “latter  days,”  they  had  never  found  to  wa- 
ver, that  they  sought  refuge  and  protection.  To  the 
moral  influence  which  their  earnest  representations 
carried  before  the  congress,  in  ail  human  probability, 
was  owing,  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  that  had  been 
concluded  for  the  removal  of  thq  Senecas  to  the 
wilds  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Having  thus  been  made  in  a degree  familiar  with 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  tribe,  the  Society  of 
Friends  felt  it  their  duty  to  exert  their  influence  to- 
wards improving  that  condition  and  fitting  the  In- 
dians for  the  condition  of  society  that  now  surrounds 
them.  At  their  suggestion,  a grand  council  was 
called,  which  assembled  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of 
July,  at  Cattaraugus  Creek  Reservation.  A number 
of  the  chiefs  and  people,  both  men  and  wo^fen,  at- 
tended from  Buffalo  and  Cattaraugus,  and  by  delega- 
tion, from  Allegany  reservation. 

Daniel  Two  Guns,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  council. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  by  several  of  the 
chiefs,  and  also  by  the  committee,  amongst  whom 
were  noticed  several  women,  Friends,  the  council 
proceeded  to  the  business  for  which  it  was  called, 
when  a member  of  the  committee  rose  and  address- 
ed the  council.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  for  a report  of  his  remarks, 
the  length  of  which  is  such  as  to  preclude  inserting 
it,  but  the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  repeal- 
ed in  the  remarks  of  the  subsequent  speakers. 

Upon  the  close  of  this  address,  the  chiefs,  after  a 
short  conference,  informed  the  committee  of  Friends, 
through  their  chairman,  that  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  matter  which  had  been  submitted 
to  them,  and  when  prepared,  would  give  an  answer. 
The  committee  then  withdrew,  and  the  chiefs  re- 
mained in  session  until  a iate  hour  in  the  evening, 
when  they  adjourned  until  the  next  morning. 

Wednesday,  July  6,  1845. 

Soon  after  the  council  was  opened,  a chief  arose 
and  stated  that  they  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
communication,  which  the  day  before,  had  been  made 
to  them — that  it  was  feared  the  whole  subject  had 
not  been  fully  understood  by  all  the  chiefs.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  nation  on  several  matters — that  the 
chiefs  were  divided  into  three  parties,  which  he  de- 
signated,and  suggested  that  some  farther  & more  full 
information  from  the  committee  would  be  requisite, 
in  order  to  enable  the  council  to  understand  what 
they  had  proposed. 

A member  of  the  committee  then  rose  and  stateff 
to  the  council  that  the  object  and  purposes  of  the 
Friends  were  so  obvious,  that  we  had  supposed  they 
could  not  be  misunderstood — that  they  had  often 
heretofore,  as  well  as  on  the  present  occasion,  been 
clearly  stated  and  explained.  He  then  proceeded  to 
remark  that  tiie  lands  of- the  Indians  being  now,  as 
we  believed,  effectively  secured  to  the  Senwms,  and 
they  being  sufficiently  instructed  as  regarded  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms,  there  remained  no  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  need  now 
be  directed,  except  the  school  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  instruction  of  their  young  women  in 
such  employments  as  would  qualify  them  to  become 
good  housekeepers,  and  enable  them  to  discharge 
such  other  domestic  duties  as  properly  belong  to 
them,  and  to  these  subjects  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  hereafter,  more  particularly  to  di- 
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rect  their  labors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee 
had  plainly  told  them  that  it  was  their  opinion  the 
Indians  would  greatly  promote  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  by  withdrawing  their  females  from  the 
labors  of  the  field  and  other  employments  not  suited 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  sex.  He  then  proceeded  to 
say,  that,  holding  woman  in  a degraded  and  inferior 
station  in  society,  was  a violation  of  the  order  and 
beneficent  purposes  of  Providence,  who  had  certain- 
ly intended  they  should  occupy  a station  of  equality 
with  men,  and  that  no  people  had  ever  yet  perpe- 
trated this  injustice  upon  the  female  part  of  society, 
but  what  were  punished,  and  justly  punished  too,  by 
being  themselves,  in  return,  held  by  the  civilised 
part  of  mankind,  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  race, 
just  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  had  degraded  their 
females; — this  was  a natural  and  just  retribution. — 
He  proceeded- to  say  not  many  ages  ago,  our  ances- 
tors lived  much  as  the  Indians  do  at  this  time — they 
were  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded.  By  degrees 
they  were  induced  to  change  their  whole  system; 
they  began  to  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands — they  sent  their  children  to  school  and 
caused  them  be  instructed  in  useful  learning,  and 
finally  they  changed  their  whole  economy  in  regard 
to  the  station  and  employments  of  their  females.  In 
time  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  measures  began 
to  be  manifest — their  women  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  equality  with  the  men,  and  encouraged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  employments  appropriate 
to  their  sex  and  condition.  Instead  of  being  menial 
servants,  tr.ey  now  became  the  rational  companions 
of  their  husbands,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
happiness  and  prosperity  were  every  where  diffused. 
It  is  in  this  path",  which  led  to  such  happy  results, 
with  our  forefathers, that  we  now  invite  you  to  walk. 
It  is  not  our  desire,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  your  religious  views  or  opinions, 
and  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  divisions  or  caus- 
es of  them,  which  you  say  agitate  your  people,  nor 
can  we  now  consent  in  any  maner  to  interfere  or  in- 
volve ourselves  with  them — our  purpose  as  we  have 
before  told  yon, is  plain  and  easily  understood — it  is  to 
introduce  school  learning  amongst  you,  and  to  pro- 
mote your  domestic  and  social  comfort,  and  if  pos- 
sible elevate  you  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  an  in- 
telligent and  civilized  community,  and  ouj,ofl'ers  of 
assistance  are  tendered  to  the  whole  of  you,  without 
distinction  or  reference  to  any  sectional  or  party  dis- 
tinction among  you. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  above  speech,  another 
member  of  the  committee  rose  and  addressed  the 
council  as  follows: 

Brothers:  When  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  present 
engaged  for  the  welfare  of  the  Seneca  nation,  first 
sent  us  to  Cattaraugus,  we  found  you  in  great  trou- 
ble. A deed  for  the  sale  of  all  your  lands  had  been 
executed  to  the  Ogden  Company.  On  examining 
into  the  case,  we  found  a strong  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
move your  people  into  the  country  beyond  the  great 
River  Mississippi.  Believing,  as  we  then  did,  that 
such  a removal  would  finally  lead  to  the  dislruction 
of  your  tribe,  a strong  desire  was  felt  by  us,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avert  so  great  a calamity.  We  devoted 
much  labor  with  the  officers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  amend- 
ed treaty,  that  had  been  ratified  and  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  By  this  act  of  the  government,  all 
your  land  in  the  four  reservations  of  Tonawanda, 
Bufialo,  Cattaraugus,  and  Alleghany,  were  alienated 
from  you,  and  it  was  alleged  had  become  legally 
vested  in  the  Ogden  Land  Company.  Your  friends 
now  said,  that,  unless  this  treaty  could  be  set  aside, 
or  some  compromise  be  effected  with  the  Land  Com- 
pany, your  nation  must  be  driven  back  into  the  wil- 
derness. After  much  labor  and  perseverance,  both 
with  the  government  and  with  the  Ogden  Company, 
we  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  back  for  you  some 
compensation  for  the  land  and  improvements,  at  the 
two  reservations  of  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo,  and  to 
procure  for  you  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  Al- 
legany and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  obtained  from  the  state  of  New 
York  a law  by  which  you  are  rendered  secure  in  the 
lands  you  now  hold,  unless  you  desire  to  sell  them, 
and  the  deed  be  executed  by  two-thirds  of  all  your 
chiels,  and  two  lhirds  of  all  your  grown  men.  The 
stale  of  New  York  has  also  in  this  law  kindly  pro- 
vided a system  of  government  adapted  to  your  situ- 
tion  and  wants,  to  be  administered  by  yourselves, 
and  has  likewise  thrown  around  you  a better  protec- 
tion for  your  private  property  than  you  have  ever 
before  had,  and  guarded  against  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  among  your  people. 

Brothers:  Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  the 
present  committee  are  now  with  you,  in  order  to  en- 
quire whether  there  is  any  thing  more  that  we  can 
do  to  promote  your  happiness.  On  passing  through 
your  reservation,  our  hearts  were  made  glad  to  find 


so  many  of  your  Buffalo  friends  had  already  settled 
down  amongst  you  in  peace,  and  are  engaged  in 
building  good  houses,  enclosing  their  land  with  sub- 
stantial fences,  and  cultivating  their  fields.  We  are 
also  rejoiced  to  see  the  propsperous  condition  of  the 
school  opened  for  the  education  of  your  children, 
and  a way  provided  for  the  instruction  of  your  daugh- 
ters in  a knowledge  of  the  employments  suitable  for 
them. 

After  a short  pause,  Young  Chief,  a distinguished 
Sachem  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  rose  and 
expressed  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  so  many 
of  the  committee  of  Friends  had  been  permitted  to 
meet  in  council  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
us  from  a far  country  to  see  them,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded: 

Brothers:  We  are  sensible  that  the  business  which 
brought  you  here  is  an  important  business.  You 
have,  at  your  homes,  considered  the  situation  of  our 
people,  and  have  concluded  to  visit  us  once  more.and 
to  continue  to  advise  and  assist  us.  You  have  re- 
marked that  one  matter  of  great  importance  to  our 
people  has  been  settled;  that  our  remaining  lands, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alle- 
gany reservations,  have  been  restored,  and  are  se- 
cured to  us,  and  that  by  the  kindness  and  humanity 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  are  now  pro- 
tected by  law,  from-  the  depredations  and  frauds 
heretofore  committed  on  our  land  and  people. 

Brothers:  You  say  that  this  important  concern 
being  settled,  you  have  now  come  to  propose  some 
change  in  our  customs  and  habits,  which  you  deem 
essential  to  our  future  advancement  towards  civili- 
zation. This  we  understand  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  your  visit  at  this  time.  You  also  desire 
to  see  our  lands  better  cultivated  and  improved,  and 
our  children  better  educated.  We  say  to  you,  bro- 
thers, that  it  is  our  desire  the  school  you  have  es- 
tablished among  us  should  be  continued,  and  that 
our  children  should  be  instructed,  as  you  propose. — 
We  bqlieve  the  education  and  elevation  of  our  peo- 
ple will  go  forward,  but  this  great  work  must  pro- 
ceed gradually  and  slowly,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
change  habits  of  long  standing,  and  to  alter  customs 
handed  down  from  our  ancestors. 

Brothers:  On  looking  over  our  situation  you  have 
thought  it  not  beneficial  to  our  nation,  that  our  wo- 
men should  be  employed  in  the  field.  You  have  ad- 
vised us  to  call  them  from  out  door  employments, 
and  to  direct  their  attention  to  household  affairs,  and 
we  assure  you  we  will  endeavor  to  prevail  on  them 
to  do  so.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  will  call  our 
women  from  the  field.  But  their  habits  have  long 
been  fixed,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  will 
consent,  yet  we  trust  we  shall  finally  succeed. 

Brothers:  We  believe  it  is  true  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  to  females  a feebler  frame  than  he  has  given 
to  men,  and  that  it  is  not  right  they  should  be  em- 
ployed in  things  they  are  not  able  to  perform.  We 
believe  fully  that  if  the  changes  proposed  by  you 
should  be  effected,  as  you  desire,  we  should  live  hap- 
pier and  be  more  prosperous  as  a nation. 

Brothers:  We  are  thankful  that  our  friends  have 
not  been  discouraged  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
our  welfare. 

Brothers:  I was  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion to  speak  to  you  at  this  time,  in  reply  to  your 
communication  to  us.  I have  endeavored  to  fulfil 
my  duty  faithfully  to  express  to  you  their  wishes  and 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  I may  not  have  replied  to 
all  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  has  been  di- 
rected. If  so,  other  chiefs  may  make  all  necessary 
additions. 

Upon  this  chief  taking  his  seat,  William  Patterson, 
a chief,  delegated  by  the  Allegany  chiefs,  to  attend 
the  council,  rose  and  said: 

Brothers:  When  the  notice  of  the  call  of  the  pre- 
sent council  reached  Allegany,  we  (meaning,  we  pre- 
sume, himself  and  other  Allegany  chiefs  in  attend- 
ance) were  delegated  to  attend  it.  Having  heard  the 
communication  made  yesterday,  by  our  friends,  we 
think  we  understand  it,  and  also  the  object  of  your 
visit. 

On  listening  to  the  remarks  made* by  the  commit- 
tee of  Friends,  we  find  nothing  in  them  but  what  we 
approve,  nor  any  advice,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
not  redound  to  the  great  happiness  of  the  Indians. — 
When  we  look  around  on  the  situation  of  our  white 
neighbors,  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
they  30  amply  possess;  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  them.  We  feel  thankful  to  our  friends  for 
the  counsel  they  have  given  us,  and  we  believe  if 
our  people  will  take  the  advice  of  the  committee, 
they  will  find  it  for  their  good.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  our  friends  may  continue  their  care  over  us,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  if  they  do  not  find 
as  improve  as  fast  as  they  desire.  The  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  will  testify  that  the  Indians  at  Alle- 


gany have  made  some  progress  in  improvement.  It 
was  once  thought  is  was  a sin  against  the  Great  Spi- 
rit to  send  children  to  school.  It  is  not  so  now. — 
Many  who  formerly  entertained  that  opinion,  now 
send  their  children  to  school.  Wc  have  at  this  time 
on  the  Allegany  reservation  five  schools.  The 
Friends  have  often  told  us  that  they  believed  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  they  should  assist  the 
Indians.  If  that  be  their  opinion,  they  need  never 
be  discouraged. 

From  these  addresses,  delivered  in  behalf  of  the 
Seneca  nation,  after  full  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion, we  presume  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  their 
intention  hereafter  to  pursue  the  excellent  advice 
that  has  been  given  to  them  by  their  old  and  Lried 
friends,  the  Quakers,  and  we  trust  for  their  own  sakes 
they  will  faithfully  and  in  good  earnest  persevere  in 
their  habits  and  domestic  concerns — in  our  opinion 
their  preservation  as  a nation  will  depend  upon  their 
doing  this. 

After  the  business  for  which  the  council  had  been 
called  was  concluded,  a consultation  in  the  Indian, 
language  was  held  among  the  chiefs.  After  some 
time  spent  in  discussion,  a chief  arose  and  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a short  speech,  which  being  inter- 
preted, was  nearly  as  follows: 

Brothers:  In  the  course  of  human  events  it  some- 
times happens  that  nations  distantly  situated  become 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  friendship.  Thte  is  the 
second  session  of  the  present  council  between 
the  Seneca  nation  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  To 
our  nation  the  subjects  of  deliberation  have  been 
very  important.  Among  them  there  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  us,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  open  to  this 
council.  In  order  to  express  the  high  regard  we  en- 
tertain for  the  friendship  so  long  existing  between 
the  Friends  and  the  Seneca  Indians,  we  have  solemn- 
ly concluded  to  adopt  into  our  nation  one  of  their 
numbers,  and  for  that  purpose  have  selected  our 
venerable  friend  Philip  E.  Thomas.  According  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  our  tribes,  we,  by  this  act, 
express  ourgrateful  sense  of  our  obligation  to  friends, 
and  make  fast  the  chain  which  has  so  long  bound  us 
together. 

The  chief  then  rising  from  his  seat,  and  approach- 
ing P.  E.  Thomas,  who  was  sitting  at  the  council 
table,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  raised  him  on  his 
feet.  After  three  limes  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  he  made  on  oration  in  the  Indian  language, 
which  being  afterwards  explained  was  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose: 

By  this  ceremony  we  do,  at  this  time,  adopt  into 
the  Seneca  nation,  this  our  friend  Philip  E.  Thomas; 
by  which  he  becomes  a member  of  the  tribe,  and  a 
brother  of  the  Swan  clan — and  i3  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a Seneca  Indian, — and  to  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  nation.  We  now  give  him  the 
name  of  Sagouan,*  by  which  we  express  our  sense 
of  his  character,  and  under  which  he  will  hereafter 
be  recognised  among  us — and  we  have  appointed 
George  Deer  to  be  his  cousin. 

This  ceremony  of  initiation  being  performed  and 
the  chief  who  officiated  having  returned  to  his  place, 
Mr.  Thomas  addressed  the  council  as  follows: 

J\Jy  friends  and  brothers:  I receive  with  great  sen- 
sibility the  evidence  you  have  just  afforded  me  of 
^our  regard  and  confidence.  It  is  true  I have  always 
been  disposed  to  render  you  every  service  in  my 
power.  Having  now  by  your  kindness  become  one 
of  you,  I feel  myself  more  closely  identified  with 
you,  and  shall  take  a lively  interest  in  your  affairs, 
and  at  all  times  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Senecas. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the  council 
fire  was  covered  up  and  the  council  adjourned. 

Five  Indians  killed.  We  learn  from  the  Eastern 
Clarion  that  five  Indians  were  killed  in  Neshola  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  12th  July*.  One  of  them  had 
killed  two  of  his  comrades  in  a fight.  The  murderer 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  allowed  to  shoot  him- 
self, which  he  freely  did.  Another  Indian  killed  his 
man  by  a blow  aimed  with  a billet  of  wood.  The 
aggressor  in  this  instance  was  also  put  to  death, 
making  altogether  five  deaths.  These  occurrences 
are  very  rare  among  the'  Indians  in  our  slate,  and 
we  suspect  that  intemperance  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  unfortunate  disaster. 

The  last  Cherokee  Advocate  says,  that  the  official 
duties  of  Thomas  L.  Judge,  U.  S.  agent  for  the  Se- 
minoles,  have  been  suspended — as  is  supposed,  for 
some  official  malversation. 

[S(.  Louis  Register. 

*Sagouan,  we  are  informed,  means  the  benevolent 
giver,  and  perhaps  may  be  best  expressed  in  English  by 
the  word  bountiful. 
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POSTSCRIPT.  This  morning’s  mail  brings  further 
intelligence,  brought  by  the  Mexican  schooner  Relam- 
pago,  to  New  Orleans,  confirmatory  of  what  is  stated 
under  the  head  of  “ Relations  with  Mexico ,” — and  leav- 
ing very  little  doubt  of  a declaration  of  war  being  soon 
received.  The  schooner  was  reported  at  New  Orleans 
on  Sunday,  and  the  news  which  she  brought  was  not 
developed  in  full  extent  until  the  following  Thursday, 
(7th  i nst. ,)  on  which  day,  the  files  of  the  Diario  del  Go- 
bierno,  of  Mexico,  to  the  19th  ult.,  were  furnished.  Is 
it  not  odd  that  we  should  haVe  to  depend  upon  the  Mex- 
icans to  furnish  us  with  accounts  from  thence  at  such  a 
nurnuni? 

The  Mexican  official  journal  of  the  17 th,  contains  a 
very  long  communication  from  the  minister,  Cuevas,  to 
the  two  chambers,  dated  the  16th,  reviewing  the  contro- 
versy with  the  United  States,  and  indicating  distinctly 
that  a war  must  result.  Official  circulars,  from  the  au- 
thorities, calling  upon  the  departments,  to  furnish  forth- 
with their  quotas  for  the  army,  are  paraded.  In  one  of 
them  dated  16th,  Garcia  Conde,  says:  “Mexico  will  not 
consent  to  give  up  one-half  of  her  territory,  from  the 
base  fear  of  losing  the  other.”  He  calls  qpon  the  citi- 
zens “to  sustain  her  righto,  violated  by  a'fiation  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  and  obliges  Mexico  to 
maintain  them  by  force,  which  it  most  undoubtedly  will, 
or  fall  in  the  stiuggle." 

Rumor  in  N.  Orleans,  was  busy  of  course.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  was  whispered  that  the  declaration  of 
war  was  actually  brought  by  the  Mexican  schooner,  but 
that  the  consul  took  care  not  to  divulge  it  before  himself 
and  schooner  should  be  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 

The  American  naval  force  in  the  gulf  at  present  is 
about  ten  sail,  mounting  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred 
gunsw  The  commodore’s  ship,  the  Potomac  frigate,  we 
mentioned  on  undoubted  authority  some  months  since, 
was  in  an  unseaworthy  condition. — The  department, 
we  presume,  must  have  been  in  possession  of  similar  in- 
formation. She  was  ordered  to  sea  notwithstanding,  and 
left  Pensacola  accordingly,  on  the  29th  ult.,  for  Vera 
Cruz,  but  she  leaked  so  badly,  that  she  had  to  “bout 
ship’’  and  reached  Pensacola  again  on  the  5th  inst., 
the  commodore  ordering  the  Saratoga  towards  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  Lawrence  towards  Galveston. 

Business  Review.  Money  is  in  rather  more  demand 
at  New  York.  They  evidently  feel  the  effects  of  the  late 
fire,  paying  off  insurances,  &c.  Exchanges  on  Europe 
have  advanced  a shade,  and  some  specie  is  again  going 
out.  $67,000  since  the  1st  instant,  having  been  shipped 
for  Havre. 

The  new  banks  in  Ohio  are  issuing  notes — said  to  be 
beautiful.  We  are  looking  out  for  a sight  of  them,  and 
so  are  our  compositors. 

The  importations  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  du- 
ring the  nine  first  days  of  this  month  were  unusually 
heavy.  The  duties  and  deposites  received  at  the  New 
York  custom  house  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  inst.  amount- 
ed to  $997,862. 

Money  Market.— London,  July  25-  Since  our  pub- 
lication of  this  day  week,  the  money  market  has  remain- 
ed very  quiet,  the  railway  share  market  having  engross- 
ed the  attention  of  speculative  buyers  exclusively. — 
None  out  the  purchases  ot  the  government  broker,  and 
bona  fide  transactions  for  investment,  appear  in  the 
week’s  business  in  consols.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  the 
support  of  speculators,  consols  have  been  steady  at  99 
to  g for  money,  and  99J  sellers  for  the  account.  Louisi- 
ana five  per  cents,  80;  New  York  five  per  cents,  90,  ex 
div.;  Ohio  six  per  cents,  85;  Pennsylvania,  70ja71  j;  U. 
States  Banlc,  23a24. 

American  securities  continue  to  look  up.  The  im- 
provement in  this  description  of  stock  which  the  last 
steamer  carried  out  has  rather  increased  than  otherwise 
since  her  departure.  The  quotations  are  in  favor  of  hold- 
ers. This  firmness  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  desire 
evinced  by  the  Pennsylvanians  to  redeem,  and  for  the 
future,  to  maintain  their  credit. 

Corn  Market. — Liverpool,  July  25.  Very  consider- 
able transactions  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days  in  Lish  wheats,  both  on  the  spot  and  to  ar- 
rive, at  an  advance  of  full  2d.  per  70  IBs.  upon  the  rates 
current  irt  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The  sales  of  Ca- 
nadian flour  during  the  week  have  been  considerable  at 
rales  varying  from  27s.  to  28s.  per  brl.  2,000  brls.  of 
sweet  states  under  lock  brought  20s.  per  barrel. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  way  of  speculation,  al- 
though the  anxiety  about  the  coming  harvest  continues 
to  increase.  The  weather  is  still  unsettled;  a day  or 
two  of  sunshine  prevails,  succeeded  by  a low  tempera- 
ture and  the  absence  o(  the  warmth  necessary  to  ripen 
the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  weather  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  uniform,  and  the  remarks 
which  apply  to  one  district  are  applicable  to  all.  Without 
giving  cause  for  much  apprehension,  there  is  uncertain- 
ty enough  to  keep  alive  attention.  _ The  elements  are 
still  very  capricious;  but  the  alterations  in  weather  are 
too  prompt'  forspeculation,  which  is  fixed,  with  its  argus 
eyes,  on  every  transition  of  the  barometer. 

Cotton  Market. — Liverpool,  July  25.  Prices  are 
fully  maintained,  the  demand  is  not  quite  so  brisk  with- 
in the  last  three  days.  Pernam  j advanced,  all  others 
steady.  The  impression  is  that  the  lowest  figure  has 
been  reached,  and  10,500  American  and  350  Surat  is 
taken  on  speculation.  Sales  of  the  week  46,780  bales. 

Tobacco  Market. — Liverpool,  July  ‘lb.  Transactions 
rather  light  a few  days  past- 


Iron  Market. — Liverpool,  July  25.  We  have  no 
change  to  notice  in  the  price  ofiron.  Common  bars  are 
quoted  at  £ 7 15s.  to  £8  per  ton,  best  refined  £10  10s, ; 
hoops  £9  5s.;  sheets  £11— all  in  Liverpool,  pigs  are 
firmer,  and  there  is  rather  more  doing  in  them.  The 
selling  price  is  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.  in’Glasgow,  and 
£3  15s.  to  £4  in  Liverpool.  Little  doing  in  the  way  of 
exports,  but  large  consumption  going  on  at  home. — 
Several  of  the  works  in  Staffordshire  are  still  standing, 
in  consequence  pf  disputes  between  the  men  and  their 
employers. 

Provision  Market  remained  firm — some  expectations 
of  scarcity,  and  a consequent  advance.  Irish  butter  has 
advanced  nearly  23  on  most  descriptions.  This  is  caus- 
ed to  some  extent  by  the  market  being  so  bare  of  Ameri- 
can stock.  New  Cheshire  and  Gloucester  cheese  rules 
from  48s.  to 56s.  per  cvvt.,  according  to  quality. 

Sugar  Market.— Liverpool,  July  25.  Appearances 
are  favorable,  and  an  improvement  in  prices  seems  to  be 
generally  anticipated  for  raw  sugar. 

Trade  of  Boston.  The  revenue  collected  at  the  port 
of  Boston  during  the  5'ear  ending  June  30;h,  was  $5,352,- 
776,  being  $314,797  greater  than  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding.  The  revenue  for  July  this  year 
was  $765,500,  last  year  $712,000.  Value  of  imports 
during  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  $5,461,139.  Ex- 
ports including  foreign  articles  $2,122,662.  Tonnage  en- 
tered 55,643  American,  and  35,380  foreign. 

Cotton  domestic  goods,  exported  from  Boston  during 
July,  4,637  bales,  June  2,575;  total  7,212  bali-s  against 
16,528  same  time  last  year.  The  principal  shipments  in 
July  were  to  Valparaiso  1,408  bales,  East  Indies  645, 
Canton  416,  Rio  Janeiro  493,  Smyrna  210,  N.  Orleans 
380,  Baltimore  500,  and  Pniladelphia  308.  Exports  this 
year  to  foreign  ports  have  been  5.204  bales,  and  last  year 
only  2,394  bales;  while  to  domestic  ports  this  year  only 
2,008  bales,  and  last  year  14,134. 

Maple  and  New  Zealand  Wood,  if  solely  applica- 
ble to  cabinet  purposes,  are  to  be  admitted  into  British 
ports  free  of  duty. 

Wheat,  turns  out  to  be  better  and  heavier  this  year, 
in  this  direction,  than  it  ever  was  known  to  be.  We 
noticed  in  our  last,  a lot  of  Mr.  Dalashmutt’s  wheat,  of 
Frederick  county,  weighing  68j  to  69  lbs.  The  H anover, 
(Pa.)  Spectator,  sta'es  that  Michael  A.  Slagle,  of  Cone- 
wago  township,  Adams  county,  has  had  40  or  50  bush- 
els of  his  crop  (Mediterranean  wheat)  weighed.  It 
averaged  69  lbs.  John  Lilly,  a very  exiensive  farmer  of 
the  same  county,  has  a crop  of  while  wheal,  which  will 
average  68  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

A lot  of  4,000  bushels  of  Ohio  (old  wheat)  sold  at  Buf- 
falo, on  the  11th,  at  66  cts. 

Course  of  trade.  The  Cincinnati  papers  of  the  17th 
inst.  notice  the  arrival  there  of  fifteen  tons  of  merchan- 
dize from  New  York,  via  the  Miami  canal,  for  several 
houses  in  that  city,  and  one  lot  for  St.  Louis.  The 
board  of  public  works,  in  session  in  Cincinnati,  would 
adjust  the  tolls  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  this  new  feature  of 
trade. 

Milk.  The  New  York  News,  states  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  1843,  the  number  of  quarts  of 
milk  brought  to  that  city  over  the  Erie  Railroad  was 
1,466,366.  During  the  same  period,  in  1844,  2,399, 6S2, 
and  in  1845,  2,842,610.  Ii  is  now  equal  to  about  5,608 
quarts  per  day. 

Fkederika  Bremer,  the  popular  authoress,  is  about 
visiting  the  United  States. 

A petrified  corpse.  Tne  Easton  Regisler,  contains 
a communication  horn  a Mr.  Woodward,  of  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  certifying,  that  upon  going  with  others  on 
24th  ult.  to  remove  the  remains  of  a Mrs.  Irwin,  first 
wife  of  John  C.  Irwin,  from  a very  high  point  of  white 
oak  ground,  near  Rock  creek,  where  they  had  formerly 
lived,  to  be  interred  according  to  Mr.  Irwin’s  dying  re- 
quest, along  side  of  his  own  remains,  just  interred  near 
Lebanon,  they  found,  on  raising  and  opening  the  cof- 
fin, to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  body  therein  in  full 
size!  “It  was  covered  with  a thm  scum  of  black  dirt, 
which  appeard  to  be  alive  with  very  little  worms  ol  a 
yellow  color,  but  they  soon  disappeared  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  When  we  came  to  examine  more  minutely, 
we  found  that  the  body  had  petrified,  and  became  a 
smooth  white  limestone  in  appearance.  The  head  and 
neck  had  petrified,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  neck 
bone,  and  the  hairs  of  the  head, and  some  feathers  which 
had  been  in  a pillow.  The  arms  are  petrified  at  the  el- 
bow joint,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  arms  and  hands  but  the  naked  bones.  The  feet  had 
also  petrified,  and  fell  off  at  the  ankle  joint;  and  the 
stone  appeared  shelly.  At  the  knee  joints  the  legs  ap- 
peared to  be  solid  stone.  Around  each  leg,  where  she 
wore  her  garters — being  a very  fleshy  woman — the  gar- 
ters had  made  a very  deep  impression,  and  this  impres- 
sion was  plainly  visible  in  the  stone,  except  some  parts 
where  it  appeared  solied.  The  thickness  of  the  stone 
was  about  that  of  common  Spanish  sole  leather.” 

Emigrants.  On  the  7th  inst.  1,436  foreign  passengers 
arrived  at  New  York. 

A Millerism  in  England.  Several  clergymen  of  the 
established  church  have  recently  been  disowned  for 
preaching  that  the  end  of1  the  world  is  at  hand. 

An  explosion  took  place  at  the  United  States  arsenal, 
Washington,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  which  one 
life  was  Tost  and  considerable  injury  done- 


Elections.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  received  returns* . 
the  August  elections  appear  to  have  made  no  materia  ' 
change  in  the  representations  to  congress  from  the  states 
in  which  they  occurred.  In  the  aggregate  the  locos  gain 
a member  or  two,  so  far. 

North  Carolina.  Last  session  the  representation  stood 
4 whigs,  5 locos.  T.  L.  Clingman,  M.  D-  Baringer,  and 
A Dockery,  whigs.  and  D.  S.  Reid,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  J.  J. 
McKay,  J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  and  Asa  Briggs,  locos,  are  now 
elected;  tiie  8th  district  not  heard  from. 

Later.  The  8th  district  elects  a loco,  H.  S.  Clarke, 
beating  the  late  whig  representative,  Rayner.  The  state 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  6 locos  and  3 whigs. 

Alabama.  Last  congress  1 whig,  6 locos.  The  whigs 
started  but  two  candidates  on  this  occasion,  and  one  of 
them  has  been  defeated.  They  had  no  candidate  for 
governor,  and  appear  not  to  have  turned  out  to  vote.  A 
regularly  nominated,  and  an  independent,  loco,  candi- 
date competed  for  the  chair  of  state,  and  returns  exhibit 
a close  heat,  rather  at  present,  in  favor  of  Martin,  the 
independant  candidate. 

Tennessee.  The  very  few  returns  which  have  reach- 
ed us,  of  the  election  on  the  7th  inst.,  merely  show,  that 
parties  there  have  turned  out,  and  that  the  vote  will  be 
a large  one.  No  change  observable  as  yet  worthy  of 
notice.  Appearances  are  rather  against  the  whigs. 

Kentucky.  In  last  congress  stood  5 whigs,  5 locos. — 
they  now  stand  7 whigs,  3 locos. 

Whigs  elected— J.  H.  McHenry,  Henry  Grider,  Jas. 
F.  Bell,  Bryan  R.  Young,  Georgs  R.  McKee,  W.  P. 
Thoraasson,  and  Garrett  Davis.  Locos — Lynn  Boyd, 
Richard  French,  and  J.  W.  Tibbatts.  A large  majority 
of  whigs  are  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Indiana . In  last  congress  stood  2 whigs  nnd  S locos. 
Returns  so  far  as  received,  indicate  that  2 whigs  and  8 
locos  will  represent  the  state  in  the  ensuing  congress. — 
Caleb  B.  Smith  and  Edward  W.  McGaughey,  vvhiM, 
are  elected,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Henly, 
Thomas  Smith,  Win.  W.  Wicks,  John  W.  Davis,  John 
Pettit,  and  Andrew  Kennedy,  locos,  are  re-elected.  The 
remaining  districts  will  probably  return  locos.  The  le- 
gislature will  be  decidedly  loco,  and  of  course,  a loco 
United  States  senator  will  be  chosen  from  this  state. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Thompson,  the  whig  candidate  opposed  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  8th  inst., 
afier  ten  days  confinement. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  the  next  congress  will 
be  constituted  of  just  about  one-third  whigs  and  two- 
thirds  loco.  The  senate  will  have  a majority  of  locos 
also,  and  the  government,  in  all  its  departments  being  in 
the  hands  of  that  party,  they  will,  of  course,  “take  the 
responsibility”  of  not  only  steering,  but  working  the  ship 
of  state,  for  the  time  being. 

Steam  Boat  Disaster.  The  Fawn,  was  burnt  whilst 
lying  at  the  wharf  at  Louisville,  last  week — Loss  $22,- 
000. 

Another  Young  One.  A new  journal  has  been  start- 
ed at  New  York,  called  Young  America.  We  believe 
the  principles  it  advocates  are — universal  repudiation, 
mint-juiaps,  no  taxes,  and  a tarnation  thrashing  to  all  the 
world.  [ London  Punch. 

The  Whitney  survey.  A letter  from  one  of  Whit- 
ney’s party,  dated  ninety  miles  west  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
14th  July,  states,  that  the  thermometer  standing  at  98° 
in  the  shade,  accounted  for  the  party  progressing  only 
10,  13,  to  17  miles  a day,  having  sometimes  to  unload 
their  wagons  three  times  a day,  to  cross  streams  of  wa- 
ter. Good  health  and  fine  spirits  prevail.  Expect  to  be 
30  or  40  days  in  reaching  the  Missouri  river. 

Pacific  squadron — The  Brandywine,  U.  S.  frigate, 
and  the  brig  Perry  sailed  from  Tahiti  about  the  middle 
of  April  tortile  United  States,  touching  at  Valparaiso. 
The  Perry  was  last  from  Oahu,  Sandwich  islands,  on 
the  15th  of  March. 

The  Yorktown,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  capt.  Belt,,  from 
the  coast  oi  Alrica  bound  to  Madeira,  was  spoken  on 
the  12th  July,  in  lat.  35  18,  Ion.  23  21.  All  well. 

Match  Making  by  Popular  Vote.  The  practice  of 
submitting  questions  of  all  kinds — constitutional,  legisla- 
tive, and  police  questions,  as  well  as  questions  of  who 
shall  rule,  to  a popular  vote,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
prevalent.  Whether  people  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors—  whether  the  Douay  bible  or 
the  Protestant  versions  shall  be  adopted  as  a school  book 
— whether  bank  charters  shall  he  granted  without  indi- 
vidual liabilities — whether  primary  schools  shall  be  intro- 
duced,&c.  But  the  strongest  evidence  we  have  seen  of  (he 
progress  of  this  “reform,”  we  find  in  the  European  papers. 
In  order  to  terminate  the  squabble  between  the  various 
foreign  and  domestic  factions  that  are  en  deavoring  to 
dispose  to  their  own  advantage  of  the  hand  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Spain,  we  find  it  gravely  proposed  that  the 
question  should  he  submitted  to  a popular  vote  of  the 
Spanish  people,  whether  the  Queen  should  not  marry 
her  cousin,  the  son  of  Don  Carbos. 

On  the  subject  of  the  marriage  the  Constilutionnel 
says:  “A  new  phasis  in  the  grand  affair  of  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  It  is  said,  but  we 
repeat  the  rumor  without  giving  it  our  guaranty,  that  a 
double  marriage  is  in  question.  France  will  consent  to 
a union  between  Queen  Isabella  and  a Prince  of  the 
house  of  Coburg,  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours,  and  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  accede  to  a marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
with  the  infant  Maria  Louisa,  the  Queen’s  sister.” 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Hibernia,  reached  Boston  on  the  16th 
in  12  days,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  5th  inst. 

The  news  by  this  arrival  is  not  of  importance. 

The  Acadia  steamer  arrived  out  on  the  29th  ult. 
in  12  days  14  hours  from  Boston. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Commerce  and  crops.  VViimer  & Smith’s  Euro- 
pean Express,  of  the  5ih  August  says — 

“The  elements  continue  to  be  an  object  of  serious 
apprehension,  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  harvest 
are  daily  on  the  increase.  The  weather  continues 
broken,  the  temperature  is  low,  there  is  little  sun- 
shine and  the  absence  of  warmth  is  supplied  by  oc- 
casional falls  of  rain,  which,  iD  some  districts,  have 
done  serious,  hut  not  irreparable  injury  to  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  amount 
of  injury,  taken  in  the  aggregate  has  not  been  hea- 
vy, and  with  the  return  of  fine  weather,  the  produce 
of  the  fields  would  speedily  ripen,  and  the  result 
would  equal,  perhaps  exceed,  the  yield  of  any  recent 
year.  The  danger  is  as  to  the  future.  The  harvest 
under  any  circumstances,  must  be  late,  and  a late 
harvest  is  always  perilous.  In  the  meantime,  the 
stock  of  grain  in  the  country  is  daily  dwindling 
away,  and  calculations  are  being  made  that  there  is 
not  actually  more  than  a fortnight’s  consumption  in 
hand. 

A bad  harvest  would  be  a national  calamity,  at 
the  present  time  so  fearful  that  we  turn  from  its  con- 
templation with  feelings  akin  to  horror,  and  nothing 
but  the  goodness  of  an  all  wise  Providence  can  save 
us  from  the  impending  evil.  The  ruinous  effects  of  a 
bad  harvest,  in  the  present  position  of  the  country, 
are  incalculable.  We  write  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  August.  The  weather  yesterday  was  cold 
and  squally.  During  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  hea- 
vy torrents.  To  day  the  sun  has  been  chary  in  his 
presence,  and  the  advance  of  each  day  renders  mat- 
ters more  critical.  Warmth  and  sunshine  appear  to 
have  taken  their  departure,  and  in  no  instance  has 
the  proverbial  fickleness  of  our  climate  been  more 
apparent. 

The  weather  has  already  begun  to  influence  the 
corn  maikets.  In  London  the  rise  has  been  consid- 
erable, and  the  quotations  indicate  not  so  much  the 
business  done  as  the  fears  which  prevail.  In  the 
Liverpool  market,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  prices 
improved  considerably,  and  the  market  closed  firm 
at  an  advance  on  the  previous  quotations.  The  same 
influence  has  and  will  be  experienced  in  the  other 
great  corn  markets  on  the  kingdom.  There  are  pro- 
lessional  croakers  busy  in  giving  the  most  gloomy 
picture  of  present  appearances,  and  the  “rogues  in 
grain”  are  proverbial  for  having  little  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Speculators  are  now  begin- 
ning to  count  the  odds  against  the  weather, — how 
successfully  a short  time  will  show.  The  character 
of  the  weather,  during  the  next  fortnight,  will  de- 
cide the  fortunes  of  thousands,  and  will  involve  the 
fate  of  parties  and  of  cabinets. 

As  this  is  the  subject  of  the  week,  we  have  be- 
stowed the  utmost  care  in  presenting  our  Canadian 
and  United  States’  readers  with  a comprehensive 
and  correct  return  of  the  principal  corn  markets  in 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  ample  de- 
tails, that  the  upward  , price  of  grain  during  the  last 
month  has  been  steady  and  uniform,  and  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  dearer  now  by  12s.  to  14s.  per  quarter  than  it 
was  at  the  corresponding  period  in  July.  At  Liver- 
pool, on  the  last  market  day,  foreign  flour  improved 
from  2s.  to  3s.  per  barrel,  and  wheat  upwards  of  3d. 
per  70  lbs.  As  a large  supply  will  be  looked  for 
ftorn  North  America,  where  the  recent  accounts  re- 
present the  new  crops  as  being  prolific,  the  subject 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  our  commercial  readers, 
aud  to  it  we  direct  their  special  attention.  Even 
with  fine  weather,  it  is  believed,  so  low  are  the 
stocks, -that  the  recent  advance  will  be  maintained; 
and,  if  the  worst  apprehensions  be  realized,  wheat,  in 
less  than  a month  from  this  time,  may  be  at  80s.  or 
even  90s.  per  quarter.  If  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  accounts  from  the  Baltic  ports,  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  the  districts  where  it  is  most  extensively 
grown  is  likely  to  be  very  deficient.  At  Dantzig  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  has  bees  going  on,  and  pri- 
ces equal  to  42s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board,  have,  it 
is  said,  been  paid.  For  supplies  received  from  the 
interior,  down  to  the  Vistula,  33s.  to  36s.  have  been 
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realized.  At  Rostock  and  the  lower  Baltic  ports,  34s. 
per  quarter,  free  on  board,  have  been  given,  and 
even  at  these  rales  only  a limited  quantity  could  be 
had.  At  Stettin  nearly  the  same  rates  have  ruled. 
In  short,  the  least  additional  excitement  would  send 
up  the  price  of  wheat  alarmingly  all  over  Europe.” 

Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  still  holding  mon- 
strous repeal  meetings.  The  great  Wexford  de- 
monstration took  place  on  the  23d  ult.  The  pro- 
gress of  Mr.  O’Connell  from  Bray  to  Wexford  is 
described  as  one  long  triumphal  procession.  The 
last  named  town  was  crowded  with  people  awaiting 
Mr.  O’Connell. 

Revenue.  An  abstract  of  the  produce  of  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  and  quarter 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1845,  showing  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  quarter  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year. 


Year  ending 

Qr.  endin 

<r 

July  5,  1345. 

July  5,  1845.  Inc. 

Dec. 

£ , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

19,807,044 

4,499,518 

36S,6S7 

Excise 

12  074,999 

2 930,633 

149,908 

Stamps 

6.846  883 

1,837,076 

132,043 

Texas 

4.228,440 

2,000,567 

10,633 

Property  tax 

5,261,954 

909,991 

157,506 

Post  office 

679,000 

155.000 

Crown  lands 

125,0  JO 

30  000 

Miscellaneous 

653,819 

13,652 

408,535 

Produce  of  silver 

rec’  1 fm  China 

Imprest  and  other 

monies 

410,145 

29,262 

19,756 

Repayments  of 

Advances 

975,571 

182.354 

92,203 

Total  income 

51,067,856  12  633,133  300,242  1,040039 

Deduct  increase 


300,242 


Decrease  on  the  quarter  739,847 

Bank  of  England.  Saturday,  the  12th  day  of 
July,  1845:  Issue  Department. 

Notes  issued  ^£29,636,602, 

Government  debt  11,015,100 

Other  securities  5,984,900 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  13,542,657 
Silver  bullion  2,140,003 

29,682,660 

Banking  Department. 

Proprietors’  capital  <£14,553,000 

Rest  3,218,008 

Public  deposits  (including  exchequer, 

Savings’  Banks,  Commissioners  of 
National  Debt,  & Dividend  accounts)  3,456,089 
Other  deposits  11,356,519 

Seven  day  and  other  bills  1,081,545 

<£33,665,161 

Government  securities — including  dead 
weight  annuities  13,800,344 

Other  securities  11,282  221 

Notes  8,068,970 

Gold  and  silver  coin  513,626 

33,665.161 

FRANCE. 

Finances.  The  Moniteur  publishes  the  estimate 
for  1846,  in  which  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditures  are  fixed  at  1,434,399,406  francs,  and 
the  ways  and  means  at  1,354,489,406  francs. 

Cabinet.  M.  Guizot  left  Paris  on  Monday  for  Val 
Richer,  his  seat  in  Normandy.  M.  Duchatel  supplies 
the  place  of  M-  Guizot  at  the  foreign  office  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter. 

The  celebration  of  the  revolution  of  1830  began  in 
Paris  on  Monday,  with  religious  observances  in  hon- 
or of  those  who  perished.  Tuesday  the  day  of  re- 
joicing, there  was  a kind  of  fair  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone;  a concert  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  at  night  an  illumi- 
nation with  fireworks. 

SPAIN. 

Commercial  dispute  with  England.  The  Barcelona 
chamber  of  commerce  has  prepared  an  address  to  all 
similar  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  calling  on  them  to  pe- 
tition the  cortez  about  the  admission  of  Cuba  sugars 
into  the  English  markets. 

Should  England  persist  in  excluding  them,  the 
Barcelona  merchants  recommend  recourse  to  repri- 
sals, aud  prohibit  the  importation  into  Spain,  Cuba, 
and  other  Spanish  colonies  of  various  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  such  as  linens,  cloth;  hard- 
ware, muslin,  machinery. 


PERSIA. 

A Yankee  cooking  stove.  We  have  been  favor- 
ed with  the  following  extract  of  a letter,  of  a recent 
date,  from  an  American  .gentleman  in  Persia.  It 
contains  a description  of  curious  interest,  of  the  first 
appearance  of  a Yankee  cooking  stove  in  Persia,  and 
of  the  edification  it  afforded  his  majesty  the  king. 

“More  than  a year  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
friend,  Malek  Kasem  Meerza,  we  sent  to  America 
for  a cooking  stove  as  a present  for  the  king  of  Per- 
sia: and  we  had  requested  Mr.  Reed,  an  Englishman 
residing  here,  to  superintend  setting  it  up,  whenever 
it  should  reach  its  destination.  Mr.  R.  informed  us, 
to  day,  that  the  stove  was  presented  to  his  majesty 
two  weeks  ago.  It  was  forwarded  from  Tabreez,  by 
Mr.  Burgess,  an  English  gentleman,  to  the  Persian 
khan,  with  the  request  that  the  latter  would  present 
it  to  the  shah,  which  he  did.  .‘Then,’  said  the  king, 
‘it  has  come  all  the  way  from  the  new  world,  has  it? 
wonderful — wonderful — wonderful !’ 

“He  admired  the  plates  of  which  it  13  composed, 
as  the  smoothest  and  brightest  iron  he  had  ever  be- 
held. There  was  a very  large  copper  boiler  attach- 
ed to  the  stove;  and  this  being  mentioned  to  his  ma- 
jesty as  intended  for  heating  water.  ‘O,’  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘this  then  is  that  thing  which  makes  wheels 
go  round  by  steam,  is  it?’  having  before  heard  some- 
thing of  the  steam  engine.  The  stove  was  then  ex- 
plained to  him  as  designed  for  cooking,  on  which, 
with  many  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  article, 
and  gratification  for  it,  he  requested  that  Mr.  Reed 
should  come  when  he  should  send  for  him,  and  set  it 
up  for  his  inspection. 

“To  day,  Mr.  Reed  completed  the  undertaking  of 
setting  up  the  cooking  stove  and  exhibiting  it  in  that 
form  to  the  king.  Below  are  some  of  his  majesty’s 
comments  on  the  occasion,  as  reported  by  Mr.  R. — 
When  the  article  was  completely  put  together,  the 
king  ordered  it  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  it  was 
taken  up  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  placed 
near  his  seat,  within  his  reach. 

“He  then  desired  Mr.  Reed  to  come  forward  and 
explain  the  different  parts,  which  he  did,  pointing 
out  separately  to  his  majesty  the  fireplace,  the  oven 
and  its  baking  dishes,  the  sauce  pans,  the  tea  kettle, 
the  frying  pan,  the  griddles,  the  damper,  the  funnel, 
&c.  &c.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
article  and  all  its  apparatus — pronouncing  it  a very 
complete  piece  of  workmanship,  and  asking  whether 
it  was  made  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Mr.  R. 
told  him  that  it  was  made  in  Boston,  and  pointed  to 
the  maker’s  name  on  the  front  of  the  stove. 

“The  shah  then  observed  that  the  stove  would  be 
very  useful  in  camp,  and  Mr.  R.  confirmed  the  re- 
mark, suggesting  that  neither  wind  nor  rain  would 
have  much  effect  upon  it  when  once  heated.  His 
majesty  took  the  tea  kettle  in  his  hands,  and  admi- 
ring the  white  inside,  and  the  bright  copper  exteri- 
or, said  that  it  would  make  tea  for  fifty  persons. — 
Mr.  R.  assented;  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court, 
who  was  in  attendance,  interposed,  ‘May  I be  your 
majesty’s  sacrifice,  it  would  make  tea  for  a whole 
camp.’ 

“The  king  said  that  the  sauce  pans  would  took  a 
dinner  for  fifty  persons;  when  another  courtier  in  at- 
tendance echoed,  ‘It  would  cook  a dinner  for  a regi- 
ment.’ The  king  inquired  how  it  was  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  R.  replied,  ‘In  a box  upon  a camel;  or,  if  it 
were  placed  in  a cart,  dinner  could  be  cooked  during 
the  march.’  This  appeared  to  amuse  his  majesty, 
who  laughed  heartily  and  said — ‘That  it  was  not  a 
bad  idea.’ — The  stove  was  ordered  to  be  taken  away 
and  placed  where  his  majesty  could  see  it  in  opera- 
tion.” [ Boston  Traveller. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Dusseldorf  Gazette  states  that  the  health  of 
the  empress  of  Russia  has  become  alarming,  and  that 
(he  emperor  is  again  suffering  from  a disease  of  the 
liver. 

The  emperor’s  tour. — Russian  frontiers — June  2. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation  the  emperor  has  changed 
the  plan  of  his  journey.  Instead  of  going  to  Kiew, 
to  review  the  troops,  as  was  originally  stated,  he  is 
going  direct  from  Iwanogorod  to  St.  Petersburg, 
without  returning  to  Warsaw.  The  emperor,  in- 
deed, is  fond  of  surprises;  but  ou  this  occasion  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  prepared  in  southern  Russia. — 
The  military  governors  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia  re- 
ceived orders  upon  orders;  the  inferior  officers  al- 
most lost  their  health  m executing  them.  Some  de 
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tachments  of  troops  traversed  in  all  directions  the 
steppes  of  southern  Russia.  The  roads  were  re- 
paired as  well  as  their  bad  condition  would  permit, 
trees  planted,  & c.  One  must  have  been  in  Russia 
to  have  a notion  of  the  bustle  which  the  words, 
“The  emperor  is  coming,”  occasion  among  the  Rus- 
sian automatons.  And  now  all  their  trouble  has 
been  useless.  Of  course  the  sudden  return  of  the 
emperor  to  his  capital  causes  a great  sensation;  there 
has  been  a whisper  of  a conspiracy  delected  at  St. 
Petersburg,  connected  with  the  rebellious  move- 
ments said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Poland.  The 
emperor  being  informed  by  his  emissaries  of  the  plan 
of  his  enemies,  designedly  announced  a tour  of  mil- 
itary inspection  to  the  south,  and  caused  all  the  pre- 
parations for  it  to  be  made,  in  order,  while  they  fan- 
cied he  was  at  a distance  differently  engaged,  to  ap- 
ear  among  the  rebels  like  a Deus  ex  machma,  and  to 
reak  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy,  all  of  which  he 
had  in  his  hands  at  Warsaw.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  truths  or  falsehoods  of 
these  statements,  for  the  bare  attempt  to  lift  the  veil 
off  many  things  passes  in  Russia  for  a crime. 

The  Russians  again  defeated  by  the  Circassians. — Ac- 
counts from  the  Caucasus  bring  the  important  intel- 
ligence that  the  Circassians  have  taken  from  the 
Russians,  after  some  hard  fighting  and  great  blood- 
shed, the  castle  of  Sotcha,  on  the  coast  of  Abascia. 
Sherkh  Shamil  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Kouban  with  30,000  men,  and  had  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  furnish  one  man  per  house,  which 
would  make  a very  large  force.  Woronzoff’s  troops 
have  been  beaten  by  the  Daghistanlees,  and  three  or 
four  ship  loads  of  wounded  have  been  sent  to  Cri- 
mea. Many  of  the  Poles  in  the  Russian  army  had 
deserted  to  Shamil,  so  that  Woronzoff  being  in  want 
of  men,  ordered  a carbovanz,  (each  worth  3s  6d  Stir- 
ling.) to  raise  reinforcements  at  Akheska,  without 
being  able  to  get  many. 

He  further  sent  a number  of  Mussulman  ulemas 
(doctors  of  law)  from  Crimea,  with  their  mufti,  to 
Shamil,  to  try  if  they  could  open  negotiations  to  treat 
for  terms  of  peace,  of  course  merely  to  set  the  Cir- 
cassians to  sleep.  Shamil,  aware  of  the  treachery, 
had  three  of  them  put  to  death.  The  Russian  army 
was  suffering  dreadfully  from  a scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  soldiers  will  have  to  wait  for  the  new 
crop  before  they  will  have  a sufficiency  of  food. — 
The  crops  in  Circassia,  though  very  scanty  last  year, 
are  good  this  season. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  succession  of  reverses 
experienced  by  the  Russians,  the  emperor  is  said  to 
have  “adjourned  the  definitive  pacification  of  the 
Caucasus.”  We  trust  such  will  prove  to  be  the  fact. 
Already  the  war  has  continued  several  years,  and 
hosts  of  brave  Russians  have  perished,  without  be- 
ing able  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  still  brav- 
er mountaineers,  who  are  fighting  for  their  altars 
and  their  hearths,  under  almost  the  identical  decla- 
ration of  rights  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution. 

Russian  enterprise. — The  London  Chronicle  states 
that  the  Russian  government  has  made  a ‘most  ex- 
traordinary and  suspicious  proposition,’  to  a respect- 
able and  extensive  shipping  firm  in  Liverpool,  to  al- 
low young  Russians  to  be  placed  under  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  commanders  of  their  respective 
vessels  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  except  the 
Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  southern  parts  of  JNorth 
America,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  navigation.  The  Chron- 
icle says,  that  it  seems  questionable  whether  this 
practical  knowledge  is  desired  for  commercial  or 
military  purposes,  and  adds: — “Only  one  young  man 
is  required  to  be  embarked  on  board  of  each  vessel, 
and  the  candidates  are  represented  as  having  a supe- 
rior education.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they 
are  intended,  when  trained,  to  fill  important  and  re- 
sponsible stations;  something  higher  than  boatswains 
of  Russian  men  of  war,  or  mates  of  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels.  It  is  highly  probable  that  similar 
proposals  have  been  made  to  other  shipping  firms, 
not  only  at  Liverpool,  but  at  other  ports  of  the  Uni- 
ted kingdom.” 

Now  who  is  frightened?  We  say,  let  the  Czar 
send  his  subjects  to  the  United  States,  one,  or  as  ma- 
ny as  he  pleases,  at  a time.  Peter  the  great  was  an 
apprentice  before  them. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

A letter,  under  date  of  May  1,  published  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“Last  night  (April  30th)  at  six  o’clock,  three  Ger- 
mans entered  the  house  of  the  Americon  consul  here, 
Mr.  A.  Edwards,  in  quest  of  a man  named  Jeune,  a 
Frenchman,  who  owed  them  money,  and  who  had 
failed  and  not  paid  his  creditors,  and  who  had  been 
for  some  time  concealed  at  the  American  consulate. 
Mr.  Edwards  told  them  that  they  could  not  see  Je- 
une, but  they  insisted.  He  then  showed  them  the 


door  arid  ordered  them  out,  but  they  said  that  they 
would  not  leave  without  seeing  Jeune,  and  one  of 
them  struck  the  consul  on  the  head  with  a heavy 
cane  and  knocked  him  down,  and  the  rest  fell  upon 
him  and  beat  him.  He  had  no  servants  at  hand, 
and  received  no  assistance  until  the  police— hearing 
the  noise  of  the  scuffle — entered,  and,  after  consider- 
able resistance  from  the  Germans,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting them,  not  however  until  the  aggressors  had 
received  several  sabre  cuts.  This  has  made  a great 
noise  here.  Rosas  sent  his  aid  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  fray,  and  learn  the  health  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
It  is  said  that  the  three  Germans  will  either  be  shot 
or  condemned  to  several  years  hard  labor,  unless  the 
American  consul  and  charge  intercede  for  them.” 
HAYTI  AND  ST.  DOMINGO. 

War  operations.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Do- 
minican army  started  from  Las  Matas  and  stopped 
at  Cammendador,  a Dominican  post;  from  thence  on 
the  17th,  at  6 o’clock  A.  M..  they  marched  in  three 
strong  columns,  the  first  under  the  command  of  gen. 
F.  Alfaii,  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat;  the  second 
under  lieut.  F.  Pimenter,  and  third,  being  artillery, 
with  two  field  pieces  to  attack  on  the  right,  under 
gen.  Duverge. 

At  8 o’clock  on  the  same  morning,  the  third  col- 
umn halted  in  front  of  the  enemy,  forming  in  order 
of  battle,  and  giving  time  for  the  first  column  to  ar- 
rive and  cutoff  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  At  10 
o’clock  the  signal  was  given  and  the  general  attack 
commenced.  The  firing  commenced  at  three  differ- 
ent points  at  the  same  time.  After  a battle  of  about 
two  hours,  and  a well  sustained  fire  from  the  enemy, 
the  Dominican  army  made  a furious  charge,  com- 
pletely routing  their  opponents,  who  abandoned  four 
different  points  which  they  had  previously  occupied. 
Up  to  the  22d,  the  number  ascertained  to  be  killed 
amounted  to  100,  amongst  whom  were  two  officers. 
Fourteen  prisoners  were  taken,  seven  officers,  a sur- 
geon and  six  commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

Some  munitions  of  war  were  also  seized.  On  the 
Dominican  side,  two  were  killed  and  eight  wounded; 
and  on  the  19th  they  were  on  the  march  with  orders 
to- attack  a village  about  a half  a day’s  journey  to 
the  wessward;  but  the  enemy  had  fled,  and  the  place 
was  taken  possession  of. 

An  official  report  of  gen.  Duverge,  from  Las  Cao- 
bas,  under  date  of  June  25th,  also  states  that  the 
van  guard  had  taken  that  place,  and  were  in  undis- 
puted possession;  and  that  there  was  news  that  lieut. 
F.  Faberas,  commander  of  Ondoballe,  had  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  enemy  there. 

On  the  1st  July,  the  Haytien  army  had  returned  to 
the  cape  with  the  exception  of  gen.  Vilaneuve. 

WEST  INDIA. 

Turk's  island — Advices  from  this  island  to  the  4th 
of  June,  state  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  provisions.  Unless  there  should  be  a 
speedy  arrival  the  poor  Turk’s  islanders  would  actu- 
ally starve.  Three  boats  went  out  in  chase  of  a 
passing  vessel,  hoping  to  get  a supply,  but  could  not 
overtake  her. 

EAST  INDIES. 

French  demonstrations  on  Basselan.  The  ship 
Delphi  Williams,  arrived  at  New  York  in  a quick 
passage — brings  the  following: 

Manilla,  loth  March,  1845. 

A French  sloop  of  war  on  her  passage  to  China, 
touched  at  Basselan,  and  sent  her  1st  lieutenant  and 
boat’s  crew  to  wood  and  water.  The  natives  attack- 
ed them  killing  the  lieutenant  and  four  men.  The 
French  admiral  despatched  the  Cleopatra  frigate  of 
50  guns,  Victorieuse  and  Sabine  sloops  of  war,  and 
Archimedes  steamer  all  to  Manilla;  had  2 large  gun 
boats  built  at  Manilla  to  carry  one  hundred  men  each, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  rivers  at  Basselan. 
Taking  on  board  the  French  minister,  the  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  Basselan,  and  on  their  arrival  attacked 
the  natives.  The  French  had  a number  of  men  kill- 
ed. They  then  proceeded  to  Soalo  and  the  king 
leased  Basselan  to  the  French  minister  for  100  years, 
for  the  sum  of  $105,000,  payable  in  six  months.  If 
not  paid  in  that  time  the  contract  to  be  null  and  void. 
The  squadron  has  sailed  for  Batavia,  leaving  one 
sloop  of  war  and  the  gun  boats  stationed  at  Basselan. 
The  governor  of  Manilla  has  protested  against  the 
French  forming  any  settlement  on  the  island  of  Bas- 
selan, he  deeming  it  as  one  of  the  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  him.  It  is  reporteJ  that  sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  made  a commercial  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Sooloo.  There  is  now  here  H.  B.  surveying  ship 
Gamarang,  sir  Ed  ward  Belcher,  from  the  Sooloo  is- 
lands, and  east  coast  of  Borneo,' whither  she  had 
been  to  release  the  crew  of  the  English  ship  Premi- 
er, lost  on  the  island  of  Panjang,  off  the  south  ex- 
treme of  Macassar  straits.  The  crew  took  to  their 
boats  and  were  captured  by  the  Borneo  pirates,  ta- 
ken there  and  held  in  captivity,  but  the  Samarang 
succeeded  in  releasing  them  all,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber. 


Java.  Slavery — Population. — Java  produce  is  ad- 
mitted into  British  ports,  privileged  as  of  free  labor. 
Dumont  d’Urville’s  seventh  volume  (Voyage  to  the 
South  Pole)  furnishes  a particular  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  Java  soil,  which 
seems  the  worst  kind  of  slavery:  so,  in  regard  to  the 
cultivators,  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  islands,  of 
which  the  population  in  1837  was  3,285,842.  The 
population  of  Java  is  estimated  at  nine  millions. — 
Borneo  is  described  as  fit  for  the  growth  of  the  best 
sugar  cane.  The  Chinese  are  engaged  in  it  there. 

INDIA. 

The  Cholera  was  raging  at  Bombay,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  with  great  violence. 

CHINA. 

The  dates  from  China  are  to  the  2(hh  May.  A ri- 
ot had  taken  place  at  Victoria,  but  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed without  difficulty.  The  British  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Kolungsoo,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Chinese  had  taken 
possession.  The  mate  and  gunner  of  the  Ariel,  hav- 
ing $100,000  on  board,  had  attempted  to  seize  the 
vessel,  but  were  defeated — in  the  conflict  the  mate 
was  killed  and  the  gunner  wounded. 

An  English  merchant  having  built  a vessel  of  sev- 
enty tons,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  a Chinese  nam- 
ed Fowqua,  to  enable  him  to  levy  a species  of -black 
mail  on  the  native  smuggling  boats  engaged  iri  the 
opium  trade.  Suspicions  were  excited.  Fowqua 
was  seized,  tortured,  and  denounced  a hundred  per- 
sons as  being  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

TURKEY. 

Collision  of  steamers — loss  of  135  lives. — 

Constantinople,  July  17. — On  the  night  of  the  11th 
instant,  on  the  Black  sea,  about  40  miles  east  of  the 
Bosphorus,  a most  dreadful  catostrophe  took  place. 
Two  Turkish  steamers,  the  one  coming  from,  and 
the  other  going  to  Trebizond,  came  into  a sudden 
collision,  and  one  of  them  went  down  with  the  great, 
er  part  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

The  vessels  were  the  Scutari,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Dubbins;  and  the  Medjehrai  Tidjahret,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Lambert. 

The  vessels  parted;  the  Medjehrai  Tidjahret  drop- 
ped about  a mile  astern,  and  in  the  course  of  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  found  she  was  sink- 
ing rapidly.  The  Scutari,  which  had  got  but  slight 
damage,  then  went  to  her  help,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Very  few,  comparatively,  could  be  saved. 

About  seventy,  however,  by  swimming  and  cling- 
ing to  spars,  reached  the  Scutari,  where  they  clus- 
tered around  the  paddle  boxes  until  they  were  taken 
in.  Capt.  Lambert  and  an  engineer  were  picked  up 
by  a boat  of  the  Scutari.  All  the  rest,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  five  souls,  perished.  Their  agony  was  a 
short  one,  but  it  was  terrific. 

As  the  Scutari  approached  the  wreck  she  keeled 
over,  (the  people  on  the  deck,  like  wild  maniacs 
were  visible  in  moonlight,)  and  as  the  sea  sucked 
her  down — as  the  vortex  of  waters  she  formed  in 
sinking  almost  made  the  Scutari  spin  round  with  the 
motion — there  arose  a scream  of  utter  horror — a last 
scream! — wich  those  who  heard  will  never  forget. 

But  more  impressive  still  was  the  passive  resigna- 
tion of  the  Turks;  they  sat  motionless  muttering  their 
prayers;  neither  by  cry  nor  gesture  did  they  manifest 
any  consternation!  In  passive  silence— amid  the 
shrieks  of  despair  of  Christians — the  fatalists  met 
their  frightful  doom.  From  the  first  shock  of  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
elapsed. 

The  captains  of  the  two  vessels,  you  will  see  by 
their  names  were  English;  the  engineers  were  also 
English. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  journal. 

The  president  has  recognized  Theodor  Des  Arts 
as  consul  of  Hamburg  for  ihe  port  of  New  York. 

Lorenzo  Draper,  esq.  late  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris.  A complimentary  dinner,  we  learn 
from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas, 
was  recently  given  in  Paris  to  this  gentleman, *at 
which  Mr.  Austin,  of  Boston  presided. 

Our  charges  d’affaires  and  consuls  are  too  fre- 
quently selected  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  places  ra- 
ther than  for  any  particular  talent  to  represent  our 
country  abroad.  As  far  as  talent  goes,  some  of  them 
possess  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  few,  however, 
exercise  their  functions  with  reference  to  the  great 
interests  at  home.  Rencher,  at  Lisbon,  enjoys  the 
climate,  and  in  the  style  of  a southern  planter,  di- 
vides ill  easy  stages  the  necessities  of  the  day’s  ex- 
istence. The  Tagus  is  a beautiful  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  the  old  city  of  Lisbon,  once  truly  the 
capital  of  an  independent  government,  but  now  in 
fact  but  a British  out-post,  whose  commerce  is  en- 
tirely controlled  by  British  policy.  Mr.  Rencher 
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has  endeavored  to  have  the  bounties  and  other  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  England,  so  accommodated,  as 
to  permit  American  bottoms  to  enjoy  similar  privi- 
leges, in  order  that  the  wines,  salt  and  wool,  may 
become  an  object  in  our  direct  trade.  As  yet  no 
intelligence  has  been  received  from  him,  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  any  mediation  in  that- respect.  The  cli- 
mate of  Portugal  is  milder  and  more  regular  than 
North  Carolina,  while  the  industry  and  resources  of 
the  two  countries  are  very  similar.  The  former  re- 
presentative of  the  Chatham  district  finds  every 
thing  there  to  remind  hitn  of  home,  except  the  dried 
fruits  of  the-Ursuline  sisters,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  the  home  currency,  pitch  and  tar. 

Mr.  Clemson,  at  Brussels,  possesses  every  advan- 
tage in  promoting  his  scientific  investigations,  he 
being  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  day.  There  is 
more  industry  and  comfort  in  Belgium,  than  in  al- 
most any  of  the  smaller  sovereignties,  and  Brussels 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe.  Carpets 
and  laces  abound,  and  manufactures  are  constantly 
in  construction.  At  Oslend  are  many  beautiful 
pictures,  for  which  he  possesses  very  great  taste  — 

There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Clemson  will  be  of  advantage 
to  his  native  land  in  the  development  of  some  of 
the  new  principles  and  elements  which  the  rapid 
march  of  science  daily  discloses. 

With  Christopher  Hughes,  esq.  commonly  called 
“Kit  Hughes,” — who  that  has  crossed  the  water, 
has  not  an  acquaintance?  The  Hague  is  a beautiful 
city,  the  seat  of  wealth,  for  which  in  former  days 
Holland  was  so  famous.  If  the  climate  is  so  wet  and 
damp,  as  to  prevent  the  raising  of  grain  or  fruit, 
there  is  nevertheless  patience,  economy  and  neat- 
ness that  entirely  compensates  for  the  marshiness  of 
the  soil.  In  the  diplomatic  circles,  Mr.  Hughes  has 
acquired  some  eclat,  from  the  facility  with  which  he 
discourses  state  secrets.  His  residence  is  the  most 
■admirably  furnished,  in  the  kingdom,  not  with  an 

ostentatious  display,  but  in  the  neatness  and  style  of  , , , . , 

a plain  republican  gentleman,  who  for  nearly  thirty  lural  knowledge  would  be  useful 
years  has  held  the  confidence  of  his  own  government.  lheA^® ^ 

The  connoiseur  and  virtuoso,  may  delight  themselves  ° 1,0 

for  a month  in  the  contemplation  of  his  researches 
in  the  antique,  and  the  choice  specimens  of  plate 
and  other  objects  of  admirable  workmanship  that 
adorn  his  drawing  room.  It  is  to  regretted  that  of 
late  though  not  wealthy,  he  has  launched  into  the 
extravagancies  of  “the  upper  ten  thousand,”  and 
therefore  there  is  something  to  fear,  in  the  event  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  that  may  be  consequent 
to  his  indiscretion  in  this  particular. 

At  Copenhagen  there  resides  as  true  a Dane  as 
any  in  Denmark,  in  the  person  of  William  W.  Irwin. 

With  a heart  ready  to  serve  the  country  wherever 
she  may  call  him,  be  endures  the  severities  of  a 
northern  climate  and  a feeble  government,  with  per- 
fect composure  and  stoical  resignation.  Denmark 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  levies  a 
toll  upon  all  ships  that  pass  the  sound,  which  is  ge- 
nerally paid  at  Elisinore.  Mr.  Irwin,  should  he 
live,  is  destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  His  business  habits  are  pro- 
verbial, and  his  agreeable  manners,  render  him  the 
special  favorite  of  the  Americans  who  visit  Den- 
mark. 


Mr.  Donelson.  The  Washington  Union  says: 
“We  understand  thy t Mr.  Donelson  has,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  completed  his  great  task,  and  is 
anxious  to  return  home.  He  has  asked  permission 
to  leave  Tesas,  and  letters  of  recall  have  been  sent 
to  him.  In  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  a new  charge  to  the  United  States, 
as  president  Jones  proposes.” 

The  Ex-minister-to-Mexico  Mr.  Shannon  was 
received  with  public  ceremonies  by  the  citizens  of 
St.  Clairsville,  his  place  of  residence,  and  escort- 
ed to  his  house,  where  he  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Kennon,  &c.  &c. 

Our  minister  to  Russia.  A gentleman  who  has 
recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Europe,  Blates 
that,  while  in  Russia,  he  found  that  col.  Todd,  our 
minister  to  that  court,  had  rendered  himself  very 
popular,  not  only  with  the  government,  but  with  the 
nobility  and  the  people. 

The  following  is  a proof  on  the  subject. 

To  the  hon.  col.  Todd,  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  North  American  United  States,  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  Free  Economical  Society,  establish- 
ed in  the  year  1765,  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
Imperial  patronage,  having  heard  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest which  you  have  shown  in  the  proceedings  of 
Rial  society  for  promoting  domestic  economy  and 
agriculture,  and  of  the  useful  and  active  part  you 
have  taken  while  occupying  the  vice  presidency  of  a 
similar  agricultural  association  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  desiring  to  give  you  a proof  of  its  high  esteem 
for  your  personal  character,  has,  on  the  8lh  of  April, 
unanimously  elected  you  member  of  the  said  Econo- 
mical Society. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  both  being  agricul- 
tural countries,  and  by  the  extent  of  territory  and 
variety  of  climates,  being  very  similar  to  each  other, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  a mutual  interchange  of  agricul- 

in  contributing  to 


As  president  of  the  Russian  Economical  Society, 
I take,  with  pleasure,  this  early  opportunity  of  for- 
warding to  you  the  diploma,  sealed  and  signed  in 
the  usual  way,  together  with  a translation  of  it. 
President,  (Signed),  PETER, 

Prince  of  Oldenburg. 
St.  Petersbung,  30th  of  April,  1844. 


To  his  Imperial  Highness,  Peter,  Prince  of  Olden- 
burg: 

1 have  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  your  high- 
ness the  diploma,  which  the  Prussian  Free  Economi- 
cal Society  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  on 
the  8th  April  last,  accompanied  by  a letterfrom  your 
Highness  of  the  30th,  expressing  the  motives  leading 
that  society  to  bestow  upon  me  so  distinguished  a 
testimony  of  its  consideration. 

I pray  your  Highness  to  allow  me  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  to  the  society  for  this  favor,  so 
gratifying  to  my  feelings;  and  to  tender  an  assurance 
of  my  anxious  solicitude  to  contribute  by  my  feeble, 
though  zealous  efforts,  to  an  interchange  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  between  Russia  and  the  U.  States  of 
America. 

It  would  be  impossible,  were  I to  attempt  it,  to 
find  language  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  deep  ob- 
ligations created  by  the  flattering  terms  in  which 
your  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  convey  the  wishes 
of  the  Economical  society  to  your  Highness’ obedient 
servant,  C.  S.  TODD. 

Tsurslcoe  Selo,  8 20  A/ay,  1844. 

Traslalion  of  the  diploma,  written  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

Under  the  high  patronage  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  &c.  & c.  &c. 

The  Free  Eeononomicul  Soeiety,  whose  object  is 
the  encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Economy  in  Russia,  has  unanimously  elected  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Todd,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia,  to  be  member  of  the  said  Society. 
By  the  present  diploma,  it  recognizes  him  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  labors  and  occupations  thereof,  and 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  a 
member. 

Given  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  8th  of  April,  1814- 
President,  (Signed)  PETER,  Prince  of  Oldenburg. 
Vice  presi.  “ Admiral  Greio. 

Perpetual  secretary,  counsellor  of  stale, 

Djunkovsky. 

]l.  s.]  Pour  copie  conforme,  A.  Djunkovsky. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil,  has 


Mr.  Boulware  enjoys  the  appointment  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies;  he  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  merchants,  and  endeavors  to  exert  his  utmost 
service  to  his  government,  in  that  land  of  sulphur 
and  rags.  This  country,  although  enjoying  a balmy 
atmosphere  in  which  the  olive  and  the  wine  delight 
to  thrive,  is  known  not  to  supply  its  own  inhabitants 
with  food,  hence  poverty  and  beggary  are  no  where 
more  extensive  and  distressing.  This  is  the  mission 
for  which  William  H.  Polk,  esq.  has  been  nominated. 

George  W.  Lay,  esq.  at  Stockholm,  has  no  par- 
ticular indications  that  can  form  a paragraph.  He 
is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  nearly 
overslaughed  by  him,  but  luckily  just  arrived  at 
Washington  time  enough  to  overslaugh  Hermanus 
Beeker,  esq.  Unless  Mr.  Lay  gives  some  account  of 
himself  soon,  it  will  be  the  lay  of  the  last  minstrel 
when  it  does  come,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  at  Turin,  is  a 
very  excellent  man,  the  son  of  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral. His  amiable  deportment,  and  his  relationship 
with  a-cabinet  officer,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Europe  in  a very  excellent  position.  Every 
thing  that  can  promote  enjoyment  is  to  be  had  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  and  the  yoifng  Kentuckian,  be- 
ing of  excellent  report,  will  doubtless  profit  greatly 
by  the  opportunity  presented  him.  He  has  the  rug- 
ged Alps  in  the  Savoy,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  the  olive  are  cultivated. 

Of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Caraccas,  Mr.  Brent,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mr.  Crump,  at  Saint  Iago,  Mr.  Pickett,  at  sent  to  the  National  Institute  at  Washington  two 
Lima,  there  is  not  much  to  learn,  save  that  they  en- j animals — a young  South  American  leopard  and  a 
joy  the  $4,500  per  annum  without  a murmur.  Our  , specic3  of  the  antelope  from  the  province  of  Ceara. 
consuls  we  will  call  upon  hereafter.  They  were,  Mr.  W ise  states  in  his  letter  accompany- 

[. Philadelphia  Keystone.  \ ing  them,  presented  to  him  for  the  Institute  by  A. 


Udefonzo  Gomez,  a gentleman  of  science,  a learned 
physician,  and  the  best  naturalist  in  Brazil,  who  has 
promised  to  procure  for  the  Institute  specimens  of 
the  seeds  and  plants  of  Brazil,  at  the  proper  season. 
Mr.  Wise  has  also  sent  to  the  Institute  a specimen  of 
the  fruit  of  African  tree,  called  Boabab,  which  he 
thus  describes:  “The  fruit  is  similar  to  a gourd  in 
shape  and  size,  and  covered  with  a green  felt-like 
rind.  The  substance  of  the  rind  is  as  hard,  nearly, 
as  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut.  But  if  you  will  cut  off 
the  stem,  and  open  it  at  the  stem  end,  you  will  find 
it  to  contain  a natural  cream  of  tartar,  which,  enclos- 
ing the  seed,  and  strung  on  fibres  similar  to  those  of 
the  tamarind-pod,  is  used  to  make  a delicious,  cool- 
ing, acidulous  beverage,  quite  refreshing  in  a hot 
climate,  and  similar  in  its  medicinal  effects  to  that 
of  the  substance  which  it  so  much  resembles.” 

Mexican  consulate,  New  Orleans,  Aug.  8,  1845. 

By  order  ol  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, I inform  the  Mexican  citizens  residing  in  the  United 
States,  that  his  excellency  has  determined  that  this  con- 
sulate be  closed,  and  that  I return  to  Mexico,  taking 
with  me  its  archives,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  the  United  States.  In  compliance  with 
this  order,  I will  this  day  close  my  office,  and  will  sail 
to-morrow  for  Vera  Cruz,  on  board  the  Mexican  schnr. 
Relampago.  F DE  ARRANGOIZ,  consul. 

Senor  Arrangoiz.  This  gentleman  who  has  for  sever- 
al years  fulfilled  the  functions  of  Mexican  consul  for  the 
port  of  Orleans,  sailed  hence  on  Saturday  last,  on  board 
the  schooner  Ralampago.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  re- 
mark, that  during  Senor  Arrangoiz’s  residence  among 
us,  he  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  most  able  and  satisfactory  manner, displaying  an  ur- 
banity, willingness  to  oblige  and  gentlemanly  feeling, 
which  gained  him  golden  opinions  from  among  our  citi- 
zens. We  part  from  him  with  regret.  [IV.  O.  Bee. 

Mission  to  Austria.  Mr.  Sliles,  of  Ga.,  our  charge 
to  Austria,  has  made  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  his  secretary. — 
They  were  school  boy  friends,  and  meeting  a short  'ime 
since  in  London,  Mr.  S.  being  on  his  way  to  Vienna, 
gave  Mr.  W.  the  appointment  of  secretary,  which  will 
relie v the  latter  gentleman  from  the  custom  house  vex- 
ations in  his  travels.  [IV.  F.  News. 

executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

James  McKissick,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  agent  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
take  effect  on  the  13th  September,  1845,  on  which  day 
the  term  of  service  of  the  present  incumbent  will  expire. 

Robert  Coltman,  of  Washington,  as  warden  of  the 
penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1845,  in  the  place  of  John  B.  Dade, 
whose  resignation  will  take  effect  on  the  31st  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1345. 

Thomas  J.  Read,  to  be  postmaster  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  the  place  of  Littlebury  H.  Mosby,  removed. 

Eliliu  Stout,  as  deputy  postmaster  of  Vincennes,  lnd., 
in  the  place  of  James  W.  Greenhovv,  removed. 

Frederick  Hall,  receiver  of'  public  moneys  for  the  dis- 
trict of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  vice  Thom- 
as Fitzgerald,  resigned. 

Chandler  C.  Yonge,  as  attorney  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  western,  district  of  Florida,  in  the  place  of  Walker 
Anderson,  resigned. 

Robert  Butler,  to  be  surveyor  general  of  the  public 
lands  in  Florida,  in  the  place  of  V.  Y.  Conway,  from 
the  30th  September  next,  on  which  day  the  resignation 
of  the  latter  will  take  place. 

Wm.  J.  Miller,  collector  of  the  Customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Bristol  and  Warren,  R.  I.,  vice  John  Howe,  re- 
moved. 

Nathaniel  W.  Walker,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
St.  Mark’s,  Flo.,  vice  Wm.  H.  Ware,  whose  commis- 
sion will  expire  on  the  13th  Sept.,  1845. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Regulations  respecting  disputed  duties.  The  law  of 
.congress  approved  26th  February  last,  prohibits  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  from  refunding  duties  ille- 
gally exacted,  except  when  paid  under  written  pro- 
test. The  collector  of  New  York  has  accordingly 
protested  the  following  card,  pointing  out  the  mode 
by  which  the  parties  can  retain  their  legal  rights 
under  such  circumstances. 

Notice — It  is  deemed  proper  to  advise  importers 
dissatisfied  withj  the  rate  of  duty  charged,  that  no 
portion  of  3uch  duties  will  be  refunded  by  the  trea- 
sury department,  except  in  cases  where  it  shall  be 
shown  that  the  duties  were  paid  under  a written 
protest,  which  protest  must  be  signed  by  the  im- 
porter, and  must  set  forth  distinctly  and  specifically 
the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  payment  thereof. 

C.  W.  Lawrence,  Coileclor. 

Form  of  protest  in  ordinary  cases. 

To  C.  W.  Lawrence,  collector — Sir:  We  hereby 
protest  against  Ihe  payment  of  (state  the  rate)  charg- 
ed on  ( enumerated  articles)  contained  in  this  entry, 
claiming  that  under  existing  laws  said  goods  are 
only  liable  to  a duty  of  (state  the  rule  claimed),  be- 
cause ( state  the  reasons .) 

We  pay  the  amount  exacted,  id  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  claiming  to  have  the  difference 
refunded. 

New  York.  184  (Signed)  A.  B. 
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Relations  with  Mexico.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
that  during  the  delicate  posture  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  our  government  would  seem  to  have  depended 
upon  chance  to  furnish  intelligence  of  the  progress  of 
events  there.  We  have  been  indebted  to  either  British 
or  French  vessels  of  war  for  more  than  half  of  what 
news  reaches  us.  Themost  important  recent  intelligence 
we  derived  from  a Mexican  vessel  of  war,  the  Relampa- 
go,  and  our  editors  quarrel  with  her  because  all  she 
brought  was  not  forthwith  communicated.  Our  latest 
intelligence,  prior  to  this  morning,  was  by  a French  ves- 
sel of  war  at  Pensacola.  It  is  nearly  a month  since  an 
American  arrival  has  afforded  any  news  from  Mexico, 
until  the  arrival  at  last  of  the  Water  Witch,  long  looked 
for.  She  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  5th  tnst.,  and  reached 
Mobile  on  the  1 5 : h . The  British  brig  of  war  Persian, 
reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  27th  ult.  from  Galveston,  with 
intelligence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  a body 
of  4,000  Americans  were  expected  at  Galveston  in  a lew 

The  propositions  of  the  ministry.asking  congress  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  United  States,  and  to  raise  the 
ways  and  means  it  would  require,  were  still  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  chambers.  The  difficulty  no  doubt, 
is  in  the  latter  clause. 

Meantime  troops  are  said  to  be  on  the  road  to  the 
Texan  frontier,  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 

The  Vera  Cruz  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Herald 
thinks  that  the  Mexican  government  is  in  no  hurry  to 
declare  war,  and  that  they  will  probably  attempt  to  re- 
conquer Texas  without  declaring  war.  That  would 
certainly  be  a very  strange  proceeding. 

The  presidential  election  commenced  on  the  1st  insl. 
Four  candidates  were  in  the  field.  Herrera,  who  now 
exercises  the  duties  of  president,  will  probably  be  elect- 
ed. Almonte,  late  minister  here,  has  offered  his  servi- 
ces in  the  proposed  war,  and  is  the  most  formidable  com- 
petitor of  Herrera  for  tile  presidency. 

The  impression  expressed  from  the  first  announce- 
ment of  President  Tyler’s  project  for  annexing  Texas, 
and  frequently  repeated  since,  in  the  columns  of  the 
National  Register,  that  if  that  project  was  carried  out, 
Mexico  would  declare  war,  has  never  wavered.  The 
result  now  is  not  far  off,  one  way  or  the  other. 

By  the  French  ship  of  war  Mercure,  arrived  at 
Pensacola  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexican  dates  to  the 
21st  July  are  received. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  PROPOSING  A DECLARATION  OF 
WAR. 

The  “Diario  del  Gobierno.”  of  the  21st  July,  con- 
tains the  following 

Report  addressed  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  20tli  July,  1345. 

The  supreme  government,  after  attentively  ex- 
amining the  affairs  of  Texas,  and  the  annexation  of 
that  department  to  the  American  union — after  weigh- 
ing carefully  all  the  evils  which  the  republic  may 
suffer  therefrom,  if  its  offended  honor  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  territory,  thus  seriously  endangered, 
should  not  be  vindicated  by  the  means  and  in  the 
form  established  by  the  law  of  nations — has  decided, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council,  upon  the 
painful  extremity  of  a war  with  the  United  States. 
Although  this  resolution  resting  upon  clear  and  ack- 
nowledged justice,  and  provoked  by  a series  of  grie- 
vances not  to  be  borne  without  disgrace,  has  long 
since  been  indicated,  and  is  contormable  with  the  re- 
peated demands  of  the  nation;  yet  the  government 
could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  responsibility  involved 
by  such  a measure,  and  on  the  evident  circumstance 
that,  as  the  election  of  a constitutional  president, 
and  the  establishment  of  a new  administration,  are 
near  at  hand,  the  chamber  might  consider  it  more 
natural  to  leave  to  that  body  the  decision  of  a point 
of  such  transcendant  importance.  But  the  supreme 
government  has  not  wished  to  appear,  for  a moment, 
less  decided  in  favor  of  a just  and  national  war,  than 
it  was  disposed  for  a worthy  and  honorable  peace. 

The  government  continues  to  prepare  the  most 
efficient  measures  for  recovering  Texas,  and  for 
placing  the  nation  in  the  attitude  most  proper  for  it. 
If  it  does  not  effect  all  that  it  desires,  it  certainly 
does  all  that  it  can;  and  the  chamber  should  not 
doubt  either  its  efforts  or  its  patriotism.  On  this 
very  day  are  prepared  the  financial  measures  which 
must,  from  their  nature,  precede  the  execution  of 
the  present  initiatory  resolution. 

The  chamber  wifi  bear  in  mind  the  third-part  of 
the  34th  article  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  government,  it  has  already  prac- 
tised over  and  above  all  that  is  therein  required. 

In  virtue  of  wliat  is  here  said,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances and  documents  communicaLed  to  the  cham- 
ber relative  to  this  important  affair,  and  under  the 
conviction  that  the  facts  to  which  the  first  article  of 
the  following  resolution  refers  will  be  confirmed, 
his  excellency  the  president,  at  a council  of  the 
ministers,  and  with  their  full  assent,  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  order  me  to  address  the  chamber,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  as  approved  by  the  council: 

Article  1.  From  the  moment  when  the  supreme 
government  shall  know  that  the  department  of  Texas 
has  annexed  to  the  American  Union,  or  that  troops 


from  the  Union  have  invaded  it,  it  shall  declare  the 
nation  at  war  with  the  U.  States  of  North  America. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  war  shall  be  to  se- 
cure the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory,  accord- 
ing to  its  ancient  limits,  acknowledged  by  the  United 
Slates  in  treaties  from  the  year  1823  to  1836,  and  to 
insure  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

God  and  Liberty!— Mexico.  July  21,  1845. 

LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 

On  the  same  day  a proposition  was  submitted  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  MLnister’of  Finance, 
for  a law  empowering  the  government  to  contract  a 
loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  report  accompanying  the  proposition,  inti- 
mates that  the  funds  are  to  be  raised  by  extraordinary 
means — that  is,  by  force. 

Department  of  the  Treasury  July  21,  1845. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  present  year,  I had 
the  honor  to  present  to  the  august  Chamber  of  De- 
puties a report  proposing  various  means  which  the 
government  considered  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  resources  for  making  war  on  Texas. — 
At  that  time  some  hopes  remained  that  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  ovoid  war,  and  its  fatal  conse- 
quences, might  prove  successful.  That  hope  is  now 
forever  lost;  and  there  are  no  alternatives  for  Mexi- 
co than  infamy  and  slavery  on  the  one  side,  or  war, 
with  all  its  disasters  and  calamities  on  the  other. — 
Mexico  has  been  provoked  to  this  war,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years  has  borne  this  provocation;  and 
her  people  would  now  be  unworthy  to  preserve  the 
country  which  their  fathers  conquered  by  their  blood, 
if  they  should  not  arm  and  rise  in  mass  to  oppose  an 
iniquitous  aggression,  in  defence  of  their  nationality, 
and  to  secure  respect  as  an  independent  people. — 
The  time  for  talking  and  discussing  the  incontestible 
rights  of  Mexico  in  the  Texas  question,  is  now  past; 
and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  act  with  ra- 
pidity and  decision,  in  order  to  sustain  our  national 
cause  before  the  whole  world,  which  is  observing 
us,  and  which  will  fix  its  eyes  upon  us,  to  see  whe- 
ther we  are  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a nation,  or 
only  to  be  conquered  as  a horde  of  savages.  The 
government  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  calls  of 
duty,  or  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  and  is 
decided  by  necessity  to  engage  in  war.  The  minis- 
ter of  foreign  relations  has  already  submitted  his 
proposition  to  declare  war;  and,  without  doubt,  the 
national  congress  will  decree  it,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  republic. 

The  government  must,  however,  repeat — what  it 
already  stated  in  its  report  of  the  19lh  of  April — that 
everything  is  disposed  and  prepared  for  war,  and 
that  nothing  is  wanting  but  pecuniary  resources,  in 
order  to  execute  with  celerity  the  dispositions  of  the 
government.  These  resources  are  urgently  required; 
and  the  republic  will  hazard  its  political  existence, 
if  it  suffers  many  days  to  elapse  before  granting 
them.  The  appropriations  must  be  very  large,  pro- 
portioned to  the  enormity  and  urgency  of  the  expen- 
ses which  are  rendered  necessary  by  a foreign  war. 
The  funds  necessary  for  this  war  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  common  and  usual  means;  the  actual  situation 
of  the  treasury  requires  the  application  of  extraordi- 
nary, and,  perhaps,  oppressive  means,  which,  under 
no  other  circumstances,  could  be  borne.  A loan, 
either  national  or  foreign,  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, presents  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  glory,  and  to  a fortunate  conclusion,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  this  triumph;  af  er  which  the  present 
system  of  the  political  uorld  gives  to  a people  the 
right  to  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  and  sacrifices 
of  a war,  to  which  it  has  been  iniquitously  provoked. 
The  proposition  of  this  loan  may  be  a new  ground 
for  unjust  opposition  to  the  government;  its  ministers 
will  respond  before  the  nation,  the  courts,  and  the 
whole  world,  to  the  calumnious  imputation;  but,  for 
the  present,  the  administration  is  endeavoring  not  to 
save  themselves,  but  to  save  the  republic.  The  go- 
vernment in  compliance  with  its  duty,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  inspirations  of  its  conscience,  then  repeats 
before  congress,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation 
is  in  danger,  and  that  Mexico  will  inevitably  suffer 
all  the  evils  of  a foreign  invasion,  unless  the  authority 
be  granted  to  the  government  to  contract  a loan  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  with  as  little  grievance  as 
possiole.  The  government  will  moreover  say,  that, 
in  its  opinion,  the  authorization  which  it  asks  should 
precede  every  other  resolution  which  the  congress 
may  dictate  with  regard  to  the  serious  question  of 
Texas,  which  it  is  about  to  take  into  serious  conside- 
ration. Some  restrictions  should  doubtless  be  im- 
posed on  the  government, as  to  the  use  of  this  autho- 
rization, and  it  belongs  rather  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress than  to  the  government,  to  fix  those  resources 
which  the  government  may  receive  and  which  will 
be  religiously  devoted  to  the  sacred  object  to  which 
the  nation  requires  them  to  be  assigneU—to  the  de- 


fence of  its  honor,  and  the  preservation  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

1 conclude  by  submitting  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  august  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  measures  indi- 
catedjin  the  following  propositions: 

First.  The  government  is  authorised  to  contract  a 
loan,  either  national  or  foreign,  which  may  bring 
into  the  treasury  a disposable  amount  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Second.  For  the  extinction  of  the  debt  created 
by  this  loan,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest,  the 
government  will  hypothecate  all  the  revenues  of 
the  nation  not  already  hypothecated  for  other  pay- 
ments. 

Third.  The  government  will  present  to  congress 
an  account  of  every  loan  which  it  may  contract  in 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  and  a statement  of  the 
objects  to  which  the  object  of  such  loan  is  devoted." 

LUIS  DE  LA  ROSA. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Pensacola  Jlugust  11. 

“In  the  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  instant,  you  will  see  it  staled,  under  the  head  of 
Mexican  news,  received  there  by  the  schooner  Re- 
lampago  which  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  21st 
ultimo,  that  there  is  a strong  probability  that  Mexico 
will  soon  declare  war  against  the  United  Stales;  and 
that  such  a measure  would  be  submitted  by  the  exe- 
cutive on  the  17th  July,  for  the  deliberation  of  con- 
gress. 

“The  French  brig  of  war  Mercure  has  just  an- 
chored in  this  harbor,  bringing  dates  as  late  as  the 
27th  July  from  Vera  Cruz.  I have  seen  the  com’der 
of  the  brig,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  derived  from  con- 
versing with  his  countrymen  long  established  in 
Mexico,  that  the  war  proposition  above  mentioned  is 
a political  measure,  to  insure  the  election  of  general 
Herrera;  and  that  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
Mexican  politics  believes  that  congress  will,  in  any 
case,  acquiesce  in  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a message  from  the  executive,  stating  that 
fifteen  millions  must  be  raised  at  once,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  I write  in  great  haste,  as  the 
mail  is  just  closing. 

“I  expect  the  Saratoga  in  about  ten  days  from 
Vera  Cruz.” 

The  Washington  Union,  of  the  18lh,on  publishing 
the  above  remarks — 

“The  reader  will  of  course  remark,  that  these  of- 
ficial papers,  addressed  by  the  executive  department 
of  Mexico  to  congress,  are  not  so  much  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  a recommendation  to  declare  it.  It 
remains  of  course,  for  congress  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  proposition.  They  will  determine  whether  they 
will  rashly  precipitate  their  country  into  a war  with 
the  United  States,  and  will  also  decide  upon  the  best 
mode  of  raising  -‘the  sinews  of  war,”  in  the  shape  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

“The  character  of  Mexican  politics  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  this  whole  transaction  comes  “in  so 
questionable  a shape,”  that  one  is  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand its  bearings  and  its  consequences.  Is  the 
Mexican  government  really  determined  madly  on  a 
war  with  the  United  States?  or,  as  is  suggested  in  the 
letter  which  we  lay  before  our  readers,  is  it  a mere 
political  manoeuvre,  to  ensure  the  re-election  of  gen. 
Herrera?  Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  it  becomes  us 
to  be  efficiently  prepared  to  meet  any  consequences 
which  may  ensue,  and  to  assert  the  honor  and  rights 
of  our  country.  We  receive  these  accounts  as  we 
are  preparing  to  goto  press.  We  shall  probably 
have  other  communications  for  to  morrow.” 

New  York  custom  house  sales.  Treasury  de- 
partment, July  30,  1845 — Sir:  In  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  existing  in  your  port,  arising 
out  of  the  recent  calamitous  fire,  causing  the  de- 
struction and  loss  to  many  merchants  of  a large  a- 
mount  of  merchandise,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  au- 
thorise the  suspension  of  the  sale  of  such  goods  as 
may  be  now  liable  to  be  sold  to  realize  the  duties, 
for  a period  of  sixty  days  from  the  1st  proximo. 

1 am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  WALKER,  sec.  of  the  treasury, 

C.  W.  Lawrence,  esq.  collector  of  the  customs  N.  York, 

Coining.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  custom 
house  and  the  post  office  in  New  Orleans,  to  send  all 
foreign  coins  received  by  them  to  the-branch  mint, 
to  be  reeoined  into  American  pieces — the  gold  into 
half  and  quarter  eagles,  arid  the  silver  into  quarter 
dollars — whenever  it  can  be  done  without  loss.  The 
importation  of  specie  at  that  point  chiefly  consists 
of  Mexican  dollars,  on  which,  when  recoined.,  there 
is  a slight  gain,  especially  on  the  coinage  of  Durango. 
The  mint  of  Zacatecas  uses  more  alloy,  and  is  not  in 
such  good  repute.  On  Spanish  hammered  dollars, 
and  on  German  coins  of  all  descriptions,  there  is  a 
loss,  when  broken  up  and  worked  over — much  greater 
than  on  English  sovereigns  and  French  coins. 
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AH  MY  JOURNAL. 

Troops  lo  Boston.  We  learn  from  the  Bangor 
Whig  that  two  of  the  companies  of  the  United  States 
troops,  now  stationed  at  Houlton,  have  been  ordered 
to  this  city.  . 

Military  Academy  al  West  Point.  From  the  Official 
Register  of  this  institution  for  the  year  1845— and  as 
helping  to  stimulate  the  noble  emulation  which  ex- 
ists among  its  eleves,  we  publish  the  names  of  the 
names  of  the  first  five  in  each  class — designated  on 
the  roll  by  an  asterick,  and  attached,  in  token  of 
their  distinguished  standing,  to  the  Army  Register. 

Fourth  class — That  which  has  now  graduated— 
Win.  H.  C.  Whiting,  at  large;  Edward  B.  Hunt,  N. 
York;  Louis  Hebert,  Louisiana;  Win.  F.  Smith,  Ver- 
mont; Thomas  J.  Wood,  Kentucky. 

Third  class.— Chas.  S.  Stewart,  New  Jersey;  Chas. 
E.  Blunt,  New  York;  John  G.  Foster,  N.  Hampsh  ire; 
George  B.  McClellan,  Pennsylvania;  Geo.  H.  Derby, 
Massachusetts. 

Second  class — John  C.  Symmes,  Ohio;  John  Hamil- 
ton, Indiana;  Julian  McAlister,  Georgia;  Daniel  T. 
Van  Buren,New  York;  Joseph  J.  Wood,  Ohio. 

First  class — Wm.  P.  Trowbridge,  Michigan;  An- 
drew J.  Donelson,  Tennessee;  Nat.  Michler,  jr. 
Pennsylvania;  James  Holmes,  N.  Carolina;  Walter 
H.  Stevens,  New  York. 

Army  in  Texas.  Third  regiment  U.  S.  infantry — 567 
strong,  sailed  from  N.  Orleans  and  landed  in  Aransas 
Bay. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  of  the  general  staff  serving  with  it: 

Lieutenant  colonel — E.  A.  Hitchcock,  commanding; 
Brevet  Captain— J.  N.  Barbour,  adjutant;  Surgeon — 
N.  S.  Jarvis;  Assitant  Surgeon — A.  W.  Kennedy; 
Captains — L.  N.  Morris,  H.  Bainbridge,  J.  Van 
Horne,  G.  P.  Field;  Lieutenants — J.  L.  Coburn,  W. 
S.  Henry,  J.  H.  Eaton,  L.  S.  Craig,  J.  M.  Smith,  W. 
H.  Gordon,  D.  T.  Chandler,  S.  D.  Dobbins,  B.  R. 
Johnson,  W.  B.  Johns,  D.  S.  Irwin,  D.  C.  Buell,  J. 
B.  Richardson,  W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  A.  W.  Bowam, 
G.  Sykes,  C.  E.  Jarvis,  J.  C.  McFerran,  G.  C.  Mc- 
Clelland, H.  B.  Shroeder,  J.  J.  C.  Bibb. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry  and  Third  Regiment  of 
Artillery.  The  New  Orleans  Tropic , of  the  25th  July, 
says — The  following  letters  of  the  companies  and 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  regiment  of  U.  S.  in- 
fantry and  3d  regiment  of  artillery,  who  have  em- 
barked on  board  the  ships  Queen  Victoria  and  Sui- 
vah,  and  who  departed  last  night  for  the  same  desti- 
nation, (Aransas  Bay),  has  been  kindly  furnished  us 
by  an  officer  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  is  published 
for  the  information  of  the  friends  of  the  officers  who 
have  been  thus  detailed  to  lake  possession  of  the 
new  territory , soon  to  become  a state  of  this  union. 

On  board  ship  Queen  Victoria — Company  E,  3d  re- 
giment of  artillery;  Companies  B,  E,  F,  and  J.  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  infantry.  Officers  of  the  4th  infan- 
try.— Captains — John  Page,  commanding  regiment; 
Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Bradford  R.  Alden;  1st.  Lieut. — ■ 
Richard  H.  Graham;  2d  Lieutenants — G.  O.  Haller, 
Adjutant;  Sidney  Smith,  Henry  D.  Wallen,  C.  R- 
Perry;  Brevet  2d  Lieutenant — Alexander  Hays.  Of- 
ficers of  the  3d  artillery;  1st  Lieutenants — Braxton 
Bragg,  George  H.  Thomas;  2d  Lieutenant — John  F. 
Reynolds;  Brevet  2d  Lieutenant — Daniel  H.  Hill;  As- 
sistant surgeon — James  R.  Conrad,  U.  S.  A.;  A.  C.  S. 
and  A.  D.  Q.  M.  1st  lieutenant  E.  G.  Elliott. 

On  board  ship  Suviah — Companies  A.  G.  Ii.  and 
K.  of  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry.  Officers  of  the 
4th  infantry;  Captains — P.  Morrison,  commanding; 
G.  Morris,  C.  H.  Lanard;  2d  Lieutenants — T.  H. 
Porter,  Thaddeus  Higgins.  Henderson  Ridgely;  Bre- 
vet 2d  Lieutenants — U.. S.  Grant,  Robt.  Hazlett,  Jas. 
S.  Woods;  Assistant  Surgeon—  Henry  E.  Crittenden, 

The  steamboat  Undine,  chartered  to  convey  stores, 
&c.  and  to  act  as  a lighter,  has  already  gone;  and 
the  steamboat  Monmouth,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  government,  and  will  leave  to-day,  with  stores, 
camp  equipage  &c.  for  the  same  destination.  We 
learn  from  the  Picayune,  that  the  sloop  of  war  St. 
Mary  has  been  ordered  and  sailed  for  the  Balize,  to 
convey  the  expedition. 

Gen.  Worih,  the  commanding  officer  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, hns  received  orders  to  send  three  companies  of 
United  States  troops  trom  that  post  to  New  Orleans. 

Tiie  company  of  Light  Dragoons  under  Capt.  Ring- 
gold,  embarked  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th,  and  sailed  lor 
TcX88. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  1st  says:  “A  detach 
ment  oi  U.  States  troops,  consisting  of  companies  C 
and  D,  4th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  4 1 recruits  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Gore,  in  all  amounting  to  146 
men,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major  Graham, 
came  down  in  the  Missouri  on  Saturday  last  from  Jef- 
ferson Barracks.  They  are  quartered  at  the  barracks 
below  the  city,  and  are  on  their  way  to  join  the  forces 
already  in  Texas.  The  following  are  ihe  officers  in 
command;  Brevet  Major  Graham,  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  Hoskings,  First  Lieutenant  R-  E.  Cochrane, 
Second  Lieutenant  B.  A.  Berry. 


Movement  of  troops.  Company  ‘E-’  of  the  2d  re- 
giment of  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  Cap!.  Kingsbury,  or- 
dered from  Sacketts  Harbor  to  MichitanT  passed  up 
the  lake  op.  the  1 4 1 h iiist.  [U.  9.  Journal. 

Second  regiment  of  Dragoons.  The  Red  River 
Republican  of  the  2d  instant  stales  that  this  fine  regi- 
ment, which  left  Fort  Jesup  for  Texas  on  the  25th  nit., 
had  not  proceeded  far  from  their  old  post  before  Col. 
Twiggs  and  one  or  two  other  officers  were  attacked 
with  fever,  and  obliged  to  suspend  their  march. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  orders  have  been 
received  at  that  port  for  the  navy  agent  to  lay  in  a large 
quantity  of  stores  for  a southern  climate,  and  that  ves- 
sels of  light  draught  are  in  request  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops. 

Alluding  to  this  subject,  the  Albany  Journal  has  the 
following: 

A SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR.  If  We  gain 
nothing  else  by  annexation,  the  country  will  at  least  en- 
joy the  opportunity  of  getting  up  a second  edition  of  the 
Florida  war.  The  Texas  papers  already  complain  that 
there  are  too  many  Indians  about,  and  insist  that  the 
first  business  of  tne  U.  S.  troops  should  be  :o  remove 
these  troublesome  neighbors.  The  chances  are,  as 
Texas  is  so  fine  a country,  that  the  Indians  wont  be 
willing  to  go.  This,  of  course,  will  impose  upon  hu- 
mane and  good  natured  Uncle  Sam  the  necessity  of 
driving  them  off.  That  the  speculators  at  N.  Orleans 
already  snuff  Florida  war  in  the  breeze  is  very  evident 
frutn  the  prices  they  begin  to  charge.  It  was  stated  in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  July  22d,  that  the  steam 
boat  Undine  “had  been  chartered  as  a lighter  for  the 
troops  to  Texas,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
day,  for  thirty  days  certain!  How  many  more  days  she 
will  be  employed  by  government  upon  the  same  mode- 
rate terms,  we  do  not  pretend  lo  know,  but  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  Florida  war.  she  will  he  kept  in 
service  long  enough  to  pay  for  herself  three  times  over. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Stf.am  for  Texas.  The  Monmouth,  a low  pres- 
sure boat,  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  $13,000,  by  Messrs.  J.  & R.  Geddes,  of  our 
city,  agents  for  our  owners,  and  will  be  transferred 
on  her  arrival  from  Mobile  this  morning,  to  leave 
for  Texas.  The  steamboat  Undine,  chartered  as  a 
lighter  for  the  troops  to  Texas,  left  here  yesterday, 
under  a contract,  with  our  fellow  townsman,  George 
Whitman,  esq.,  at  $350  per  day,  for  a period  of  30 
days,  certain.  [JV.  O.  Pic.  July  22. 

The  Germantown,  sloop  of  war. — The  work  upon 
this  vessel  on  the  stocks  at  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yard,  which  was  suspended,  has  been  commenced 
again.  She  is  now  to  be  finished  forthwith. 

Steam  frigate  Mississippi.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
Mississippi,  has  been  ordered  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  join  the  American  squadron  there. 

The  Times  says: — “The  Mississippi,  when  ready 
for  3ea  drew  2 feet  of  water  forward  anil  19  aft,  giv- 
ing her  a very  awkward  appearance  in  the  water, 
and  somewhat  impairing  her  speed.  Her  armament 
consists  of  ten  Paixhan  guns,  eight  of  them  capable  of 
throwing  32  pound  shells,  and  the  other  two  are  42 
pounders.  The  two  heavier  guns  are  placed  in  the 
forecastle,  and  ranging  upon  an  iron  track  of  a quar- 
ter of  a circle  each,  they  can  command  the  whole 
circular  area  in  front  of  the  frigate,  the  forward 
bulwarks  being  moveable  for  that  purpose.  Her  com- 
mander is  Capt.  Andrew  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  as 
fine  a specimen  of  the  American  sailor  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  Of  noble  proportions  and  commanding 
bearing,  he  has  a frank  open  countenance,  and  a tone 
of  affable  self  possession  that  inspires  confidence  in 
all  who  meet  him. 

The  Mississippi  will  make  all  haste  to  reach  the 
gulf,  probably  touching  at  Pensacola  to  replenish 
her  coal  from  the  government  supplies  accumulated 
there.” 

The  Patomac  Frigate,  the  Washington  (‘Union” 
asserts,  can  be  easily  repaired  at  Pensacola.  We 
published  a statement  some  months  since,  that  she 
had  suffered  in  a gale  off  Havana,  so  severely,  that 
on  reaching  Pensacola,  a review  was  had,  and  she 
was  pronounced  unseaworlhy.  She  was  then  expect- 
ed round  to  some  of  the  navy  yards  to  refit.  The  same 
mail  that  brings  us  the  statement  of  the  “Union” 
given  above,  brings  loud  complaints  of  the  inade- 
quacy oT  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  and  intelligence 
that  the  ship  continued  to  leak  badly. 

Acknowledgement. — Card.  Captain  Cushing,  of 
the  brig  Patapsco,  of  Boston,  (arrived,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  from  Beriguela,  coast  of  Africa,)  acknowledg- 
es with  pleasure,  his  obligations  to  captain  Bell,  of 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Yorkloion,  for  the  good  servi- 
ces rendered  him  at  Benguela,  which  aid  was  full 
evidence  to  him  ol  the  importance  of  U.  S.  vessel 
of  war  being  stationed  on  that  coast,  and  particular 
ly  when  under  the  command  of  so  efficient  and  gen- 
tlemanly an  officer  as  the  one  abovenamed. 

[Salem  Reg. 

Under  the  head  of  “Preparations,”  the  Union  says: 
“We  understand  that  the  Potomac  needs  no  repairs 
which  cannot  be  made  at  Pensacola.  She  is  proba- 


bly already  nearly  in  order  for  going  to  sea;  and, 
within  a week,  will  donbleos  be  so. 

The  Marion,  at  Boston,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Congress  at  Norfolk,  will  be  ready  in  two 
weeks,  and  will  sail  for  the  Pacific,  under  captain 
Stockton.  Commander  Dupont  goes  out  in  her  on 
special  duty. 

The  Columbia,  at  Norfolk,  and  the  United  Stales, 
at  Boston,  (both  frigates),  will,  as  a reserve  force,  be 
ready  for  sea,  one  in  thirty,  the  other  in  forty  days, 
if  needed. 

The  brig  Dolphin,  at  Norfolk,  is  ready  for  sea;  as 
also  the  sloop  Dale. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
employing  any  part  of  this  additional  force;  but  it  is 
i due  to  our  commerce  to  be  prepared  to  protect  it. — 
The  necessary  orders  for  the  Pacific  station  were 
forwarded  long  ago.  The  Cyane  will  be  a valuable 
aid  to  our  squadron  in  that  ocean,  and,  with  the  re- 
turning East  India  squadron,  and  the  Constitution, 
our  commerce  in  that  quarter  seems,  for  the  present, 
safe  enough.” 

The  Independence.  The  Charleston  (Mass.)  Aurora, 
stales  is  immediately  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired; 
and  that  “The  brig  Boxer  is  already  in  hand  for  re- 
pair, and  to  be  got  ready  for  sea.” 

Fort  Severn.  Captain  Buchanan  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  Fort  at  Annapolis,  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  a naval  school,  or  rather  the  school  near  Phi- 
ladelphia is  to  be  removed  to  the  former  place. 

Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate.  A letter  from  on  board, 
dated  Singapore,  Feb.  15,  mentions  that  150  of  the 
crew  bad  been  down  with  the  disentary  owing  to 
imprudent  indulgence  in  fruit.  Thirteen  deaths  had 
occurred,  of  which  midshipman  Mason  was  one. 

A letter  was  received  by  a gentleman  of  Norfolk, 
from  which  the  Herald  of  Wednesday  makes  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

U.  S.  ship  St.  Mary's,  Galveston,  Aug.  7,  1845. 

“We  sailed  yesterday  from  Aranzas,  having  con- 
veyed from  New  Orleans  to  that  place  two  merchant 
ships  with  troops  numbering  fifteen  hundred.  Briga- 
dier Gen.  Taylor  is  commander-in-chief,  and  is  en- 
camped for  the  present  on  St.  Joseph’s  island.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  can  be  conveyed  to  the  main  he 
will  take  up  his  march  for  Corpus  Christi.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  devising  means  for  trans- 
porting the  men  across  the  bay;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  v-ery  shoal  water  it  can  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  flat  boats,  which  yet  remain  to  be  constructed. 
We  hdve  sent  them  all  the  spare  spars  and  lumber  we 
can  well  afford.  The  Falmouth  arrived  at  Aranzas 
yesterday  morning  with  orders  to  afford  all  necessa- 
ry assistance  to  the  army,  and  her  carpenters  were 
sent  on  shore  to  assist  in  building  their  boats.  Our 
stay  in  Galveston  will  be  about  forty-eight  hours, 
when  we  shall  return  to  Aransas. 

*#*##*]  have  learned  that  the  Mexi- 
cans have  an  army  of  quite  29,000  men.  No  doubt 
our  people  think  that  fifteen  hundred  men  are  suffi- 
cient to  eat  up  Mexico,  castles  and  all,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  drilled  Mexican  soldiers  are  anything 
but  contemptible  foes.  The  greatest  source  of  ap- 
prehension to  our  army,  however,  is  from  the  Ca- 
manebe  Indians,  a fierce  and  warlike  tribe  in  the 
very  heart  of  Texas,  and  excited  against  us  they 
would  prove  a most  distressing  enemy.  We  expect 
to  be  in  Pensacola  in  a few  weeks.  All  well  on 
board  this  ship.” 

Lake  Superior  fleet.  The  Buffalo  Advocate 
says — The  present  season  will  be  marked  as  an  era 
in  the  history  of  Lake  Superior.  Five  sail  vessels 
are  already  in  commision  up  there,  besides  the  large 
new  schooner  now  building  just  above  the  Sault,  by 
Mr.  Newberry,  which  will  be  launched  and  put  in 
service  this  fall.  A seventh  is  also  soon  to  be  added. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  T.  Chapin,  just  returned  from 
the  mineral  region,  that  the  schooner  Merchant  has 
been  sold  for  such  destination,  and  ha3  already  gone 
up  from  Detroit,  preparatory  to  being  hauled  over. 
Captain  Wood  has  the  Uncle  Tom’,  McKay,  the  Al- 
gonquin-, John  Stannard,  the  Sioalloiv,  Mr.  Newber- 
ry’s new  schooner  is  to  be  given  to  captain  John 
Stewart,  late  of  the  Marengo.  There  is,  or  will  soon 
be,  plenty  of  business  for  the  whole  ot  them.  The 
introduction  of  steam  upon  Lake  Superior  will  be  a 
great  event,  and,  from  the  developments  now  making 
in  that  region,  the  period  is  fast  approhehing. 

Grand  rapids.  According  to  the  Enquirer,  the 
harbor  at  that  place  must  be  one  of  the  very  best 
upon  Lake  Michigan.  On  her  way  doivn  the  go- 
vernment steamer  went  in  there,  passing  over  the 
bar  in  11  feet  water  when  going  in,  and  going  out 
took  14  feet  in  the  channel.  Within  the  bar  she 
•found  30  feet  water. 
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TREASURY  CIRCULAR 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department,  July  29,  1845. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  received 
official  intelligence  that  the  convention,  as  well  as 
the  congress  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  have  sanc- 
tioned and  adopted  the  joint  resolution  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  1st  of  March  last, 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a state  of  the  Union. 

By  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  30th  of  August,  1642,  it  is 
provided:  “That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  collectors 
and  other  officers  of  the  customs  to  execute  and  car- 
ry into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws;  and,  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  arise  as  to  the 
true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such 
revenue  laws,  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all 
such  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs.’’ — 
In  conformity  with  this  provision  of  law,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  communicate  the  views  and  instructions 
of  this  department  upon  various  important  questions 
arising  out  of  the  new  relations  between  Texas  and 
he  United  Stales. 

1st.  Although  there  is  now  a solemn  compact  ob- 
ligatory upon  both  parties  for  the  admission  of  Tex- 
as as  a state  of  the  Union;  yet,  until  the  further  ac- 
tion of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  upon  this 
subject,  and  instructions  founded  thereon  from  this 
department,  you  will  collect  duties  as  heretofore  up- 
on all  the  imports  from  Texas  into  theUnited  States. 

A similar  question  arose  in  relation  to  exports 
from  Florida  into  New  Orleans  in  1819,  when  it  was 
decided  by  the  treasury  department,  “that  all  goods 
which  have  been  or  may  be  imported  from  Pensaco- 
la before  an  act  of  congress  shall  be  passed  erecting  it  into 
a collection  district,  and  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  to  reside  thereat,  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perintending the  collection  of  duties,  will  be  liable 
to  duty.” 

If,  then,  as  is  apprehended,  importsshould  now  be 
made  from  foreign  ports  into  Texas  with  a view  to 
introduction  here  free  of  duty  from  Texas,  upon  her 
formal  admission  by  congress  as  a state  of  the  Union, 
such  exemption  from  duty,  in  conformity  with  the 
decision  before  quoted  in  relation  to  Florida,  could 
not  be  permitted  “before  an  act  of  congress  shall  be 
passed  erecting  it  (Texas)  into  a collection  district.” 
When  congress  shall  pass  such  an  act,  ample  provi- 
sion can  be  made  therein  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of 
our  revenue  by  the  evasion  of  our  laws,  as  is  now 
believed  to  be  contemplated. 

2d.  In  all  cases  where  application  is  made  to  en- 
ter goods  with  the  privilege  of  drawback  of  duties  on 
exportations  in  Texas,  before  granting  the  debenture 
certificate  you  will  diligently  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether 
this  exportation  is  intended  for  the  consumption  of 
the  cargo  in  Texas,  or  for  re-importation  into  the 
United  States;  and  any  attempt  to  obtain  a drawback 
of  the  duties,  where  the  goods  are  really  designed 
for  consumption  within  our  limits,  is  a manifest 
fraud  on  our  revenue  laws,  which  will  be  prevented 
by  all  the  lawful  means  within  the  power  of  this  de- 
partment. 

After  the  acquisition  and  occupation  of  Louisiana, 
by  an  order  of  the  treasury  department,  the  collec- 
tor at  New  Orleans  was  directed  “to  consider  Baton 
Rouge,  and  other  settlements  now  in  possession  of 
Spain,  whether  on  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  the 
.lakes,  or  the  seacoast,  as  1 foreign  ports."  In  the  same 
order  it  was  declared,  “in  no  instance,  however,  are 
you  to  allow  drawbacks  for  goods  which  have  been 
landed,  and  may  afterwards  be  exported  to  such 
places.”  This  order  was  issued  by  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, (Albert  Gallatin,)  and  was  sanctioned 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  80th  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1793,  it  is  provided,  “That  the  collec- 
tor aforesaid  may  refuse  to  grant  such  a debenture 
or  debentures,  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  any 
error  has  arisen,  or  any  fraud  has  been  committed; 
and,  in  case  of  such  refusal,  if  the  debenture  or  de- 
bentures claimed  shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  collector  to  repre- 
sent the  case  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  who 
shall  determine  whether  such  debenture  or  deben- 
tures shall  be  granted  or  not.”  An  entry  for  draw- 
back, with  a view  to  reimportation,  free  of  all  duty, 
into  the  United  States,  is  a fraud  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act;  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  refuse  the  debenture  certificate.  In  all 
cases  where  the  debenture  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  collector  will  judge  for  himself, 
whether  such  fraud  as  is  before  designated  is  con- 
templated; and,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  “if  the 


the  debenture  or  debentures  claimed  shall  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
collector  tp  represent  the  case  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury,  who  shall  determine  whether  such  de- 
benture or  debentures  shall  be  granted  or  not.” 

By  the  76th  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799, 
it  is  provided  as  follows:  “And  the  said  exporter  or 
exporters  shall  likewise  make  oath  that  the  said 
goods  so  noticed  for  exportation,  and  laden  on  board 
such  ship  or  vessel  previous  to  the  clearance  thereof, 
or  within  days  after  such  clearance,  are  truly  in- 
tended to  be  exported  to  the  place  whereof  notice 
shall  have  been  given,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
landed within  the  United  Slates;  otherwise,  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  drawback.” 

If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  goods  thus  exported 
to  Texas  are  intended  “to  be  relanded  within  the 
the  United  States,”  they  are  not  entitled  to  draw- 
back; and  if  relanded,  are  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, as  well  as  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  thus 
introduced. 

Great  vigilance  will  be  required  in  obtaining  am- 
ple security  upon  all  export  bonds,  as  those  bonds 
may  not  be  cancelled  in  any  case  of  exportation  of 
goods  to  Texas  with  the  privilege  of  drawback,  un- 
til the  numerous  and  important  questions  arising  un- 
der such  bonds  shall  have  been  fully  adjudicat- 
ed. 

You  will  in  no  case  omit  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers, as  now  required  by  law,  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws  therein  prescribed,  as  well  as 
seize  for  forfeiture  the  goods,  vessel,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  in  all  such  cases. 

As  the  speculations  referred  to  would  diminish 
the  revenue,  and  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Texas  as  a 
part  of  the  Union,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  are  expected  from  all  officers  of 
the  customs,  in  carrying  these  instructions  most  ful- 
ly into  immediate  effect.  Very  respectfully, 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Of  the  above  circular,  the  Union  says:  “It  embra- 
ces the  great  question  as  regards  the  operation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  arising  out  of  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as. There  are  two  modes  in  which  it  is  designed  to 
defraud  the  revenue: — the  first  by  direct  importa- 
tions from  foreign  ports  into  Texas;  the  second,  by 
exportations  from  our  own  ports  into  Texas,  with 
the  privilege  of  the  drawback  of  the  duty.  Should 
these  speculations  be  carried  into  effect,  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  follow,  by  so  diminish- 
ing the  revenue,  as  to  defeat  or  impair  the  efforts  of 

this  administration  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

Their  success  might  injuriously  affect  the  contem- 
plated reduction  of  the  duties,  by  leaving  the  go- 
vernment without  an  adequate  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenditures;  and,  lastly,  it  might  overwhelm  with 
ruin  many  of  our  own  manufactures,  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  goods  free  of  duty.  Guided  by  the 
acts  of  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  in  regard  to  Louisiana, 
and  of  Monroe  and  Crawford  in  relation  to  Florida, 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  has,  by  this 
circular,  applied  the  remedy  to  defeat  these  specu- 
lations, and  protect  the  revenue.  Some  days  since, 
we  warned  capitalists  in  advance  not  to  embark  in 
them;  and  we  think  every  one  will  now  perceive 
that  nothing  but  loss  of  money  and  character  can 
follow  from  all  these  efforts  to  evade  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  Union.” 

Interesting  statistics  The  Christian  Citizen  gives 
the  following  as  some  of  the  munificent  appropriations 
of  Christian  charity  in  this  country  during  the  present 
year: 

American  Bible  Society 
Fortifications 

Presbyterian  Board  of  I’oreign  Missions 
Repairs  on  Forts  Schuyler  and  Adams 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society 
Twelve  Army  Captains 
American  Home  Missionary  Society 
Sixty  Navy  Captains 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Building  and  sailing  one  frigate 
To  five  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
To  sixty  ministers  of  war  in  the  navy 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Support  ol  the  Military  Academy 
Recapitulation. 

To  the  mission  of  gunpowder,  including  all 

the  war  expenses  for  the  present  year 
To  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  among  the 

heathen,  and  the  destitute  at  home  871,335 

The  interest  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  war  expenses 
the  present  year,  at  five  per  cent,  is  $812,076,  which, 
our  Christian  readers  will  see,  fails  somewhat  short  of 
the  sum  appropriated  to  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. 
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$166,651 
800,000 
82,692 
10,1100 
18,744 
. 26,208 
121,940 

250.000 
246,666 

610.000 
250,000 
250,000 

82,296 

133,049 


$13,534,601 


CONSTITUTIONAL  conventions. 

In  Louisiana,  a constitutional  convention  have  but 
lately  terminated  their  session.  The  constitution 
which  with  much  labor  they  ultimately  agreed  upon, 
has  been  published  and  is  now  before  the  people  of 
that  state  for  their  consideration.  In  November  a 
popular  vote  is  to  be  taken  upon  finally  adopting  or 
rejecting  it.  There  is  every  probability  that  it  will 
be  adopted  by  a large  majority.  The  whole  pro- 
ceedings have  been  according  to  a law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature.  We  observe  in  the  New  Orleans 
Bee  of  the  4th  instant,  a well  written  communication 
over  the  signature  of  “A  whig  of  Middle  Louisi- 
ana.” The  writer  is  for  accepting  the  constitution 
and  avows  his  determination  to  vote  for  it,  but  an- 
nounces a determination  to  urge  immediately  seve- 
ral amendments  or  farther  reform. 

The  state  of  Missouri,  has  had  a proposition  be- 
fore the  people,  under  a law  passed  by  their  last  le- 
gislature, and  a popular  vote  was  taken  according 
to  that  law,  on  the  4th  instant,  whether  to  hold  a 
convention  for  reforming  the  constitution,  yea  or  nay. 
The  result  is  not  yet  known. 

Florida,  has  just  been  holding  a constitutional  con- 
vention. The  project  which  they  have  agreed  upon 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  ensuing  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  and  if  approved,  she  is  to  be  admitted  as  a 
state  of  the  Union. 

Iowa,  had  framed  a constitution  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  congress  of  the  United  States. — 
Congress  modified  it  by  altering  the  boundaries  pro- 
posed for  the  state,  very  materially.  The  people  of 
the  state,  by  a popular  vote,  rejected  the  constitution, 
as  so  modified.  The  legislature  of  Iowa  at  a recent 
session,  reconsidered  the  question,  and  passed  a bill 
authorising  the  people  to  vote  again,  whether  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution  as  modified.  The  governor 
vetoed  this  bill,  but  a sufficient  majority  of  both 
houses  upon  reconsideration,  voted  lor  the  bill  to 
make  it  a law  the  governor’s  objections  notwith- 
standing, and  a popular  vote  is  to  be  again  taken 
shortly,  upon  adopting  or  rejecting  said  constitu- 
tion. 

New  York ; a project  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  under 
which,  it  is  proposed  to  take  a popular  vote  on  re- 
forming their  state  constitution.  The  vote  is  to  be 
taken  in  distinct  propositions  in  consequence  of  which 
all  sorts  of  parties  appear  to  be  forming  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Virginia,  is  at  present  quite  agitated  by  the  ques- 
tion, whether  to  have  another  convention  called,  for 
reforming  their  state  constitution.  They  had  a re- 
form constitution  adopted  in  1829-30.  The  relative 
influence  of  eastern  and  western  Virginia,  in  the 
state  legislature,  is  the  great  bone  of  contention  there. 
The  western  counties  complain  that  they  have  by 
no  means  a fair  representation  allowed  to  them. — 
The  application  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
company  for  the  right  of  way  to  a point  on  the  Ohio 
to  which  they  proposed  to  carry  their  road,  being 
denied  at  the  last  session  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
gave  great  offence  to  some  of  the  western  counties 
and  started  them  afresh  in  pursuit  of  a more  equal 
representation  in  the  state  legislature.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  after  some  hesitation  has  finally  come 
out  in  favor  of  calling  a convention. 

The  existing  constitution  of  Virginia  has  been  in 
operation  about  fifteen  years.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  allowed  to  vote;  but  not  by  the 
vote  of  the  western  people.  The  district  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  composing  almost  one  half 
of  the  whole  territory  of  Virginia  and  now  one  third 
of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  state  voted 
for  rejecting  that  constilution  11,180,  for  ratifying  it 
2,142.  The  vote  polled  in  the  western  counties  was 
as  follows: 


Jlcccst.  Reject. 

Accept.  Reject. 

00 

371 

Randolph, 

4 

565 

3 

642 

Logan, 

Cabell, 

2 

255 

5 

299 

5 

334 

29 

410 

Giles, 

21 

556 

121 

1,112 

Scott, 

Grayson, 

155 

297 

8 

327 

70 

640 

42 

266 

Russell, 

86 

240 

, 34 

206 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

19 

451 

330 

99 

194 

670 

i,  556 

175 

Nicholas, 

28 

325 

16 

546 

Pocohontas, 

9 

227 

34 

369 

Tazewell, 

35 

423 

i,  305 

460 

Wythe, 

41 

644 

Brooke, 

Ohio, 

I Tyler, 
Wood, 
Preston, 
Harrison, 
Kanawha, 
Gfeenbriei 
Lee, 

Washingto: 

Lewis, 

Mason, 


Brooke,  Ohio,  Tyler,  Wood,  and  Kanawha,  some 
of  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  west,  gave  in  all 
for  this  constitution  but  86  votes.  < 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Western  Virginian,  the 
writer  inquires  “is  there  any  strong  line  of  demar- 
kation  between  the  different  sections?  Is  the  faet  of 
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residing  above  tide  water,  east  or  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  Ohio  or  on  the  Atlantic  a good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  a distinction  should  be  made 
in  the  grant  of  legislative  ’ power?  If  so,  then  the 
fact  forms  good  ground  for  a separate  state  go- 
vernment. If  the  west  is  not  capable  of  self  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  granted,  then  the  west  is  in  a 
state  of  colonial  dependence  and  deemed  unworthy 
of  a fair  and  equal  association,  and  either  deserves 
the  fostering  care  that  a territory  or  colony  deserves 
or  a separate  and  distinct  government.  Colonies  and 
territories  are  generally  refused  a representation  in 
full;  but  the  expenses  of  their  government  are  paid 
for  them  by  the  power  which  holds  them  in  subjec- 
tion. Not  so  with  free,  liberal,  democratic  Virginia. 
She  holds  her  western  colony  in  subjection,  denies 
her  representation,  taxes  her  in  full  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  kindly  calls  on  her  sons  to  defend 
her  in  war  and  aid  her  in  building  her  palaces  in 
peace,  and  yet  expends  nothing  upon  her  or  for  her 
benefit.  A thousand  dollars  worth  of  land  is  taxed 
as  high  in  Marshall  county  as  in  Accomac;  a mer- 
chant or  a tavern  keeper  pays  as  high  tax  in  Wheel- 
ing as  in  Norfolk;  a horse  suffers  under  as  heavy  a 
levy  in  Kanawha  as  in  King  George;  ail  of  which 
goes  into  the  state  treasury,  and  becomes  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  men  whose  whole  interest 
points  to  its  expenditure  in  the  east  or  on  works 
calculated  for  their  benefit  and  comforting  to  their 
views.” 

Maryland — We  noticed  in  a late  number,  that  a 
proposition  to  have  a reform  convention  was  at  pre- 
sent strenuously  advocated  by  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  by  several  of  the  Baltimore  papers.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  discern,  yet,  by  what  process  the 
friends  of  this  measure  design  to  attempt  its  accom- 
plishment, whether  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  an  ensu- 
ing legislature,  or  how — something  is  said  about  a 
reform  party,  which  is  to  be  regardless  of  all  other 
parlies  and  we  presume  is  intended  to  devour  all 
other  parties.  How  they  propose  to  carry  out  their 
purposes,  has  not  yet  been  hinted. 

Kentucky.  Louisville,  keeps  company  with  the 
rapid  improvements  that  are  making  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities.  A correspondent  informs  us  that 
more  buildings  are  now  going  up  there  than  ever 
were  at  one  period  before.  The  population  has  reach- 
ed 45,000  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Missouri — The  new  code  of  laws  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  inst. 

Constitutional  convention.  The  election  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  was  to  take  place  on  the  4th 
instant.  There  were  three  tickets  in  the  field  at  St. 
Louis,  loco,  whig,  and  native  American. 

Lead  Mine.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  gives  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  Mammoth  Cave  re- 
cently discovered  in  Missouri,  which,  it  says,  it  be- 
lieves to  be  the  “most  valuable  lead  mine  in  the  U. 
States.”  It  has  been  purchased  by  a company  at  St. 
Louis  for  nearly  $25,000. 

“The  operatives  are  now  at  work  in  a cave  the 
opening  of  which  is  about  250  feet  from  where  the 
discovery  was  made.  The  cave  is  75  feet  in  length. 
The  ceiling  is  of  mineral,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  200,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  ore  in  sight. 
It  is  from  12  to  15  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  floor 
about  the  centre  of  the  cave,  as  if  fallen  from  the 
celling,  there  are  pieces  or  bodies  of  the  mineral 
which  are  estimated  to  weigh  40,000  lbs.  Within 
the  last  three  months,  under  a very  defective  system 
of  operations,  an  average  of  ten  hands  have  been 
able  to  raise  between  350,000  and  400,000  lbs.  One 
furnace  has  been  in  operation  during  the  same  time, 
another  is  in  progress  of  erection.  As  yet  the  riches 
of  that  section  are  but  half  developed.  There  are 
appearances  which  indicate  to  the  skilful  miner  the 
presence  of  mineral  in  every  direction.  But  of  these, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak  as  future  operations 
will  disclase  the  actual  wealtn  to  be  found  at  the 
mammoth  cave.” 

The  same  paper  of  a subsequent  date,  speaks  of  a 
discovery  of  a lead  ore  in  Hardin  county,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio,  about  90  miles  above  the  mouth,  which,  so 
far  as  the  present  opportunities  enable  those  who 
have  seen  it  to  judge,  promises  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  vein  yet  discovered  in  this  country — 
probably  greater  than  any  yet  discovered  in  the 
world!  From  what  we  have  heard  of  it,  says  the 
Republican,  it  seems  to  be  different  from  former 
discoveries.  The  vein,  as  it  presents  itself,  is  of 
unusual  width,  and  extends  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  terminates  in  a range  of  hills.  The  mine- 
ral, or  ore,  is  also  said  to  differ  from  Galena  usually 
found  in  this  country.  The  mine  is  owned  by  some 
gentlemen  in  St.  Louis,  who,  we  presume,  will  short- 
ly test  its  value,  and  acquire  more  certain  information 
of  its  extent. 


Mississippi — Nominations.  At  a recent  loco  state 
convention,  held  in  Jackson.  Albert  G.  Brown,  the 
present  governor  was  nominated  for  re-election;  and 
the  following  congressional  ticket  was  agreed  upon: 
Jefferson  Davis,  Stephen  Adams,  R.  W.  Roberts, 
and  Jacob  Thompson.  The  two  latter  gentlemen 
were  members  of  the  last  congress — the  two  former 
take  the  place  of  Messrs.  Hammet  and  Tucker. 

Illinois. — Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  trus- 
tees have  been  actively  engaged  in  preparation  for 
work  on  this  canal.  The  main  line  is  advertised  for 
letting  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  feeder  will  not 
be  let  out  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  trustees  were 
to  leave  Chicago  on  the  24th,  for  the  east,  every  thing 
having  been  arranged  to  their  satisfaction.  The 
crops  of  engineers  is  organized  as  follows: 

Chief  engineer — William  Gooding. 

Principal  assistant — Edward  B.  Talcotl. 

Residents — John  B.  Preston,  Wm.  B.  Whittle. 

Assistants — John  L.  Hanchette,  A.  J.  Gallaway, 
Henry  A.  Gardner,  Merwin  Benjamin,  John  Van 
Horue,  Robert  Elder. 

Rodmen — B.  E.  Heacock,  Thos.  A.  Henry,  Geo. 
W.  Green,  Alexander  Wolcott,  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  G. 
W.  Washington. 

Assistants — James  Lalor,  Samuel  D.  Clarke,  Ed- 
ward C.  Gillett,  Samuel  C.  Pierce,  Geo.  W.  Hyde, 
J.  H.  Porter. 

Clerk  and  draughtsman  for  chief  engineer — O.  P. 
Gooding. 

Thecapacity  of  these  gentlemen  is  highly  applaud- 
ed in  the  Chicago  Journal. 

The  Stale  Banks  of  Illinois.  In  a late  number  of 
the  State  Register,  it  has  issued  its  edict,  in  the  shape 
of  an  official  notice,  giving  the  debtors  of  the  bank 
to  understand,  that  all  will  be  indiscriminately  sued 
at  the  approaching  fall  term  of  the  Sangamon  cir- 
cuit court,  whose  debts  at  that  time  are  unadjusted. 
The  object  of  the  step  is  two-fold.  First,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  state  bank  certificates,  a large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  held  by  the  stock  holders  and  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Secondly,  with  a 
view  of  creating  as  much  distress  as  possible  among 
the  debtors  of  the  bank,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
force  public  opinion  to  approbate  a recharter  of  this 
institution  of  partially  and  favoritism.  We  can  sa- 
tisfy any  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
that  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  power  and  in  our 
opinion,  violation  of  our  chartered  rights,  have  been 
exercised  and  practiced  by  those  controlling  it.  No 
greater  curse  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  state  than 
'he  recharter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  under  its 
present  management.  [Alton  Telegraph. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  S3ys:  “The  State  Re- 

gister— leading  loco  paper  in  Illinois — announces  a 
willingness  to  go  in  for  the  establishment  of  banks 
in  that  state,  provided  the  individual  liability  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  in  the  charter.  The  locofocos 
are  getting  tired  of  a circulation  of  the  bank  notes 
of  other  slates,  and  will  not  countenance  them,  un- 
less they  can  have  the  management  of  them.  This 
is  Illinois  locofocoism.  In  Ohio,  where  a whig  le- 
gislature has  just  chartered  a state  bank,  and  adopt- 
ed the  general  banking  system — and  where  they  are 
by  these  means  likely  to  get  rid  of  a foreign  bank 
circulation — the  locofocos  have  set  up  a howl  against 
all  banks,  and  cry  down  with  the  banks  of  their  own 
state.  Locofocoism  in  Illinois  used  to  be  regarded 
as  rampant  enough,  and  desperate  enough  to  do  any 
thing,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  excess  of  folly 
which  marks  Ohio  locofocoism.” 

Ohio.  The  Whitewater  Valley  Canal  is  now. finish- 
ed from  Cincinnati  to  Centreville,  Indiana.  There 
are  six  water  powers  on  the  line.  Of  the  capital 
stock,  $432,000,  there  has  been  paid  in  $293,945  93. 
Tolls  have  increased  40  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
half  year.  Of  the  real  estate  originally  conveyed 
to  the  company,  $46,752  70  remains  on  hand;  of 
which  amount  $42,696  29  is  for  sale,  the  balance  be- 
ing retained  for  water  power.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
work  so  far  amounts  to  $359,682  33.  The  company 
appears  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Political.  The  campaign  for  the  fall  election  has 
commenced,  and  bank  or  no  bank  is  again  made  the 
rallying  cry. 

Progress  of  Cincinnati.  “I  have  registered  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  buildings  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  which  I refer  to  dwelling  houses,  business 
offices,  and  store  houses  *and  workshops  alone,  as 
follows: 


“In  1830  thirty-five  millions  brick  were  made,  as 
per  census  returns  of  that  year.  In  1844  this  quan- 
tity was  increased  to  eighty  millions.  The  manufac- 
ture of  1845  will  show  no  decrease.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  the  following  list  of  public  buildings 
now  in  the  course  of  erection  or  finished  off,  which 
have  all  been  commenced  since  January  1st,  1845, 
with  the  quantity  of  bricks  they  will  consume: 
Cincinnati  College,  “ y 000.000 

Masonic  Hall,  ’660,000 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  600,000 

Odd  Fellows  Hall,  400  000 

Central  Presbyterian  Church,  395^000 

Third  do.  do.  390,000 

Seventh  st.  do.  do.  400,000 

Tabernacle  do.  400,000 

Seven  smaller  churches,  1,750,000 

6,000,000 

Of  private  buildings,  Niles  Foundry  alone  will  re- 
quire 500,000,  the  block  of  stores  at  Loring’s  corner, 
not  short  of  .1,000,000,  and  the  block  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets  at  least  500,000  more. 
The  great  aggregate  of  brick  used  is  made  up  of 
1,500  buildings,  which  will  complete  the  erection  of 
1845,  and  not  herein  referred  to. 

[ Cist’s  Advertiser. 

Business  on  the  Miami  Canal. — Quick  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  Cincinnati  Atlas  says:  “This  new  chan- 
nel of  .transportation  of  merchandize,  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Ohio  river,  bids  fair  to  more  than  re- 
alize the  anticipation  of  the  business  community, 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  its  existence.  We  have, 
on  several  occasions,  noticed  the  arrival  of  boats 
full  freighted  from  Toledo,  for  Cincinnati  and  parts 
south  of  this  city.  On  Friday  one  of  the  Troy  and 
Erie  line  of  boats  brought  42,411  lbs.  of  merchan- 
dize, consigned  to  the  agent,  Mr.  J.  D.  Walbridge, 
which  were  shipped  at  New  York  on  the  19th  July; 
consequently,  were  only  sixteen  days  to  Cincinnati! — 
A part  of  these  goods  have  about  eighteen  hundred 
miles  yet  to  be  transported,  previous  to  reaching  their 
destination  at  Lake  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Pepin,  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Through  the  rivers  and  canals  of  New  York,  the 
public  improvements  of  Ohio,  and  the  fresh  water 
highways  of  the  west— a part  of  this  merchandize 
will  have  performed  a trip  equal  in  its  extent  to  one 
across  the  Atlantic,  viz: 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 


321 

31)0 

340 

360 

305 

334 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


394 

405 

806 

852 

1003 

1228 


From  New  York  to  Troy, 

140  miles 

(( 

Troy  to  Buffalo, 

366  t‘ 

U 

Buffalo  to  Toledo, 

300  “ 

u 

Toledo  to  Cincinnati, 

247  “ 

«( 

Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis, 

800  “ 

St.  Louis  to  L.  Pepin,  &c. 

1000  “ 

2,853  miles.- 

A longer  distance,  quicker  time,  and  cheaper  con- 
veyance, than  can  be  found  in  comparison  with  any 
other  channels  of  conveyance  in  the  Union. 


BRAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  altitude  just  assumed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  Brazil,  as  exhibited  by  the  extracts 
which  are  inserted  below,  is  strikingly  characteristic, 
and  hardly  requires  further  comment  than  to  express 
the  full  persuasion,  that  the  main  object  which  the 
British  have  in.  view  by  adopting  the  course  they 
have,  is  to  coerce  Brazil  into  commercial  arrange- 
ments something  like  those  which  England  enjoyed 
under  the  treaty  signed  in  1827,  and  which  expired 
November  11th,  1844,  by  its  own  limitations;  and 
Brazil  has  refused  all  aLtempts  to  have  it  renewed. 

D.  P.  Kidder,  who  has  recently  published  a very 
interesting  volume  of  observations  during  some  years 
residence  in  Brazil,  says: 

“The  established  commercial  relations  of  Brazil, 
are  not  all  of  a character  most  profitable  to  herself 
England,  by  a policy  of  which  she  is  mistress,  has 
made  herself  quite  at  home,  in  this  portion  of  the 
new  world.  Her  citizens  have  their  churches,  their 
burying  grounds,  their  courts,  their  post  office,  their 
steam  packet  and  gold  mining  companies  and  an  ex- 
tensive monopoly  of  manufactured  goods.  English 
funds  mcreover,  regulate  the  exchanges  and  govern 
the  currency.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  England 
receives  scarcely  any  Brazilian  produce,  but  exports 
whatever  specie  may  be  found  in  the  country  for  the 
liquidation  of  her  claims.  The  Brazilians  havelong 
been  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  but  had  no 
remedy  until  the  late  expiration  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

| Previous  to  that  event,  the  English  government 
sent  out  the  Hon.  H.  Ellis,  with  special  powers  to 
negotiate  a new  treaty.  His  mission  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Brazilian  government  soon  after  recipro- 
cated it,  with  a similar  result.  The  consequences 
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are,  for  the  present,  the  two  nations  will  conduct  creasing,  and  we  have  given  this  view  of  it  in  or- 
their  business  upon  terms  of  common  reciprocity  der  to  show  that  we  are  deeply  interested,  in  a com- 


without  a treaty.’  The  Brazilian  government  has  ta 
ken  occasion  to  increase  its  tariff  upon  English  goods, 
but  whether  in  the  end  it  will  gain  by  this  arrange- 
ment remains  to  be  seen.” 

The  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  married 
to  Prince  Joinville  of  France,  1st  May,  1843. 

The  treaty  with  England,  signed  in  1827,  expired 
by  limitation,  Nov.  11th,  1844. 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about  5,- 

000,000. 

Imports  into  Brazil.  1830-40.  1842-43. 

Milries.  Milries. 

From  Great  Britain  15,092,552  13,097,038 

United  States  1,799,686  4,028,471 

France  4,314,362  3,985,972 

__  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Their  imports  have  decreased  from  every  country 
except  the  United  States,  (Great  Britain  included,) 
and  from  U.  Slates  they  have  increased  nearly  300 
per  cent. 

Exports  from  Brazil.  1841-42.  1842-43. 

Milries.  Milries. 

To  Great  Britain  3,910,194  3,920,629 

To  United  States  6,044,960  6,005,131 

France  430,040  1,118,036 

The  amount  deducted  from  the  imports  of  that 
year  shows  a drain  of  specie  from  Brazil  to  England 
of  9,777,009. 

The  milrie  is  equal  to  about  one  dollar. 

Of  the  slave  trade,  Kidder  remarks  vol.  2,  p.  86. 

“It  has  not  been  generally  known,  that  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  English  nation  to  the 
slave  trade  and  her  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress  it, 
yet,  that  the  strong  bulwark  of  that  traffic  has  been 
the  English  capital,  by  aid  of  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried on.  Such  is  the  fact.  Few  slave  vessels  were 
fitted  out  without  large  credits  from  English  houses, 
based  on  the  anticipated  sale  of  their  return  cargos. 
It  was  not  principle  that  cut  off  these  credits,  but  the 
repeated  losses  of  the  slave  dealers,  which  left  them 
nothing  to  pay.” 

The  National  Intelligencer,  says: 

The  extent  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known, 
nor  is  its  value  appreciated.  We  have  arranged  the 
lollovving  account  from  the  annual  statement  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  and  have  to  lament  that  that 
document  does  not  contain  similar  statements  with 
respect  to  every  country  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial dealings.  A better  knowledge  of  our  com- 
merce would  be  obtained  by  such  an  exhibit  than  by 
any  other  means: 

Exports  to  Brazil  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1 844. 
Fish,  and  sperm  and  whale  oils,  $7,747 

Spermaceti  candles,  20,373 

States,  shingles,  and  planks,  22,398 

Masts  and  spars  and  naval  stores,  30,146 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,  95,214 

Flour  and  bread  stuffs,  1,513.807 

Wax,  21,968 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,  666,163 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,  31,602 


mercial  point  of  view,  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
and  as  an  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  this  long 
article. 


Domestic  exports, 

Foreign  merchandise  exported, 

Total  exports, 


2,409,418 

408,834 


$2,818,252 


Imports  from  Brazil  during  the  year  ending  June  30th , 
1844. 

Bullion  and  specie,  $28,609 

Coffee,  5,802,901 

Wool  under  7 cents  per  pound,  49,955 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  180,055 

Non-enumerated,  809,290 

Rosewood  and  mahogany,  5,370 

Sundries,  7,626 


Total  imports, 


$0,883,806 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principal  part  of  our 
imports  from  Brazil  consists  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
chocolate — nearly  two  thirds  of  our  entire  importa- 
tion of  those  articles  coming  from  that  country:  these 
are  articles  of  necessity, .and  do  not  come  into  con- 
flict with  any  home  production.  Brazil  serves  the 
interest  of  agriculture  by  taking  $1,600,080  worth 
of  our  provisions  and  bread  stuff's;  she  aids  our 
manufacturers  by  taking  $666,163  of  our  home 
made  goods  of  all  descriptions;  and  she  helps  our 
shipping  trade  by  an  entry  inwards  from  her  ports 
of  48,550  tons  of  American  shipping,  and  by  a clear- 
ance from  our  ports  to  hers  of  46,250  tons  of  the 
same  description.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage 
other  than  our  own  employed  in  the  trade  to  and 
from  Brazil  is  only  16,618  tons.  Our  commerce 
with  Brazil  is  a profitable  one  and  is  rapidly  in- 


ENGLAND AND  BRAZIL. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

More  than  one  subject  of  controversy  has  lately 
arisen  between  England  and  Brazil;  and,  situated  as 
the  United  States  are  in  their  commercial  connexions 
with  them  both,  the  result  of  these  conflicting  and 
irritating  discussions  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  our 
people  with  interest  and  anxiety. 

, The  first  subject  of  disagreement,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  old  one  relative  to  the  slave  trade,  was  the 
| manner  in  which— we  quote  from  a late  English 
journal:  . 

“The  property  of  British  subjects,  in  the  event  of 
death,  is  now  exposed,  Inconsequence  of  the  expi- 
ration of  our  treaty  with  Brazil  in  November  last, 
to  be  dealt  with  and  administered  under  the  law  of 
that  country,  in  a way  which  involves  not  only  so 
much  delay,  but  so  much  expense  as  to  create ’’the 
(greatest  anxiety  among  all  such  merchants  and  man- 
. ufacturers  as  have -extensive  business  with  Brazil, 
( and  large  sums  of  money  always  due  to  them.  By 
'the  late  treaty  the  property  of  British  subjects  was 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  was 
either  administered  by  the  surviving  partners  or  by 
the  British  consul.  The  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  Brazil  and  in  this  country  upon  the  receipt 
of  intelligence,  some  two  months  since,  that  the  im- 
perial government  had  actually  taken  steps  to  en- 
force the  law  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Cairns, 
who  died  some  time  before  in  Liverpool,  leaving 
property  in  that  country.  The  fears  of  our  mer- 
chants were  for  a time  allayed,  by  being  told  that 
i we  were  then  negotiating  a new  treaty  of  navigation 
with  Brazil,  and  that  the  subject  in  question  would  be 
| provided  for  in  that  treaty.  According  to  the  latest 
-accounts  we  now  find  that  a commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  government  to  negotiate,  in  con- 
cert with  our  representative  at  that  court,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. upon  the  matter  of  the  treaty  alluded  to  gene- 
rally, but  more  particularly  upon  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  question.  But  by  these  accounts  we  are 
also  informed  that  the  commission  so  appointed  had 
received  fresh  instructions  not  to  proceed  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  subject  until  the  English  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  admit  the  produce  of  Brazil, 
and  sugar  particularly,  at  the  same  duty  as  that 
charged  on  the  produce  of  any  other  foreign  state. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  we  can  with  any  good  reason 

complain  of  the  course  thus  pursued  by  Brazil. 

What  is  our  position?  VVe  ask  them  to  relax  certain 
regulations  to  which  the  property  of  their  own  sub- 
jects as  well  as  that  of  foreign  countries  is  subject- 
ed. Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  first  inquire  on  what  our  claim  to  such  spe- 
cial exemption  rests.  In  place  of  finding  any  good 
ground  for  our  pretensions  to  their  special  conside- 
ration, they  find  themselves  a proscribed  and  brand- 
ed nation,  specially  selected  for  a novel  experiment 
of  political  coercion,  by  means  of  commercial  re- 
strictions and  prohibitory  duties;  and  they  naturally 
reply  to  our  application,  ‘before  you  come  to  ask  a 
special  favor,  at  least  place  us  on  equal  terms  with 
all  other  loreign  countries.’  So  far,  therefore,  this 
grave  question  remains  without  any  present  hope  of 
arrangement. 

“But  our  difficulties  do  not  end  here.  The  very 
object  for  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  novel  com- 
mercial policy  has  been  adopted  (the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade)  appears  likely  to  be  again, 
and  immediately,  placed  in  jeopardy,  in  consequence 
of  that  policy  which  has  alienated  the  imperial  go- 
vernment from  British  influences.,’ 

The  “Morning  Chronicle,”  from  which  the  above 
is  extracted,  and  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  makes  the 
following  comments  upon  this  position  of  affairs  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Brazil: 

“At  one  and  the  same  time  we  find  property  be 
longing  to  British  subjects,  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions,  exposed  to  the  greatest  hazard;  we  find  dis- 
criminating duties  levied  against  our  manufactures, 
which  must  eventually  destroy, our  trade  altoge- 
ther; and,  lastly,  we  find  ourselves  deprived  of  the 
most  effectual  means  which  we  had  yet  been  able  to 
devise  for  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  And  all  thi#  is  taking  place  while  we 
witness  orders  In  council  issued  for  the  admission  of 
sugar  the  produce  of  Louisiana  and  other  slave  pro- 
ducing countries;  while  we  are  receiving  by  every 
packet  advices  from  N.  Orleans  that  the  low  prices 
of  cotton,  and  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
English  law  for  the  import  of  sugar,  are  inducing 
the  planters  in  the  southern  states  to  extend  their 


cultivation  of  the  latter  article,  and  is  creating  a 
brisker  and  better  trade  for  the  traffickers  in  slaves. 
Such  are  the  glaring  and  outrageous  inconsistencies 
which  we  now  daily  encounter,  in  our  press  and  in 
our  official  Gazette,  as  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
base  pretences  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded 
to  office  in  1841,  and  the  difficulties  of  which  seem 
likely,  at  least,  to  assist  in  his  downfall.” 

The  same  paper,  in  a subsequent  article,  says: 

“In  alluding  to  the  serious  position  in  which  our 
commercial  affairs  with  Brazil  are  placed,  and  to  the 
system  of  retaliation  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
by  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  settled  po- 
licy of  that  country,  we  did  not  deem  it  needful  to 
refer  to  those  often  refuted  pretences,  connected 
with  the  discouragement  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  which  have  been  so  ostentatiously  paraded  by 
the  monopolist  party  of  this  country  as  an  excuse 
for  their  restrictive  and  exclusive  policy  towards 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  with  regard  to  the  single  article  of 
sugar,  and  we  must  confess  that  the  government  wri- 
ters exhibit  an  unusual  amount  of  courage  in  ven- 
turing at  this  time  of  day  upon  the  re-assertion  and 
advocacy  of  those  views.” 

Then  follows  a long  and  able  series  of  observations 
upon  the  slave  trade,  as  conducted  by  Brazil,  and  re- 
specting the  duties  which  are  levied  upon  Brazilian 
sugar  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  subject,  any  further 
than  as  regards  the  result  which  may  ensue,  is  of 
little  interest  to  an  American  reader,  especially  when 
the  discussion  appears  to  be  carried  on  more  under 
the  operation  of  strong  party  spirit  than  with  a due 
regard  to  its  importance. 

The  “New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer”  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  news  upon  this  subject, 
received  by  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from 
Europe: 

“The  connexion  of  Brazil  with  slave  trade;  and 
the  termination  of  existing  conventions  on  the  sub- 
ject between  that  power  and  Great  Britain,  have 
given  rise  to  interesting  discussions  in  parliament, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Great  Britain  intends  to 
treat  Brazilian  slave  traders  as  pirates,  notwithstand- 
ing the  termination  of  the  treaties.  The  correspon- 
dence between  the  Brizilian  and  British  authorities 
on  the  subject  is  published  in  the  Times  of  the  26lh. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  British 
consul  at  Rio,  informed  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that 
he  had  received  from  the  Brazilian  government  no- 
tification that  the  convention  of  July  28,  1817,  would 
cease  to  have  effect  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  that 
the  right  of  visit  and  search  provided  for  in  that 
treaty  must  of  course  cease.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment also  agieed  that  the  courts  of  mixed  commis- 
sion at  Rio  and  Sierra  Leone  should  continue  six 
months  longer,  that  is,  until  the  13th  of  September, 
in  order  to  a final  arrangement  of  all  undetermined 
cases. 

“The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  sends  under  date  of  June 
4,  the  draught  of  the  reply  which  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
directed  to  make  to  the  notification  of  the  Brazilian 
government.  It  is  quite  long,  and  recites  in  detail 
the  various  conventions  and  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries  upon  this  subject.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Brazilian  government  has  steadily  rejected 
all  overtures  for  rendering  the  compact  of  1817 
‘thorougnly  and  permanently  effectual.’  The  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  under  that  treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  were  found  to  be  en- 
tirely inefficient,  and  in  spite  of  them  the  trade 
had  greatly  increased.  Propositions  made  by  the 
British  government  to  remedy  this  evil  having  been 
repeatedly  rejected  by  Brazil,  Lord  Aberdeen  says 
that — 

“ ‘If  the  Brazilian  government  still  decline  to  en- 
ter with  Great  Britain  into  formal  engements  cal- 
culated to  give  full  effect  to  the  declared  intentions 
of  the  parties  to  the  convention  of  1826,  for  the  total 
and  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  of  Brazil,  it 
will  remain  for  her  majesty  to  take  alone,  and  by 
her  own  means,  the  steps  which  she  may  feel  called 
upon  to  adopt  for  carrying  into  full  and  complete 
effect  the  humane  object  of  the  obligations  impos- 
ed upon  her  majesty  by  the  third  article  of  that  con- 
vention.’ 

“It  is  admitted  by  the  British  government  that  the 
treaty  of  1817  is  at  an  end;  but  it  is  denied  that  Bra- 
zil has  fulfilled  her  agreement,  made  in  1826,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  traffic.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tends that  she  has  abolished  the  slave  trade  from 
March  13,  1830.  Denying  this,  Lord  Aberdeen  in- 
forms the  Brazilian  government  that — 

“ ‘Her  majesty’s  government  have  no  longer  any 
course  open  to  them  under  the  convention  of  the  23d 
November,  1826,  than  that  of  giving"  full  effect  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  first  article  of  that  conven- 
tion, under  which  her  majesty  has  acquired  the  right 
to  order  the  seizure  of  all  Brazilian  subjects  found 
upon  the  high  seas  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  of  pun- 
ishing them  as  pirates,  and  of  disposing  of  the  vessels 
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in  which  they  may  be  captured,  together  with  the 
goods  belonging  to  them  as  bona  piratorum.’ 

“He  accordingly  declares  that  the  British  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  exercise  the  rights  she  claims, 
and  that  application  will  be  immediately  made  to 
parliament  for  the  necessary  legislation.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  mixed  commissions  is  assented  to. — 
In  a subsequent  despatch  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  dated  July 
■2,  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  vindicating  the  measures  of  the 
government,  says: 

“ ‘It  is  unhappily  notorious  that  vessels  intended 
for  the  slave  trade  are  fitted  out  almost  daily  in  the 
ports  of  Brazil;  that  of  slave  ships  met  with  in  the 
African  seas  three  fourths  are  under  the  imperial 
flag,  or  are  prosecuting  the  trade  on  account  of  Bra- 
zilian subjects;  that  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
empire  there  is  scarcely  a creek,  where  a landing  is 
practicable,  which  has  not  become  known  as  a resort 
and  a refuge  to  slave  dealers:  that  the  importation  of 
human  beings  as  slaves  into  Brazil,  far  from  being 
discountenanced  as  a violation  of  law  and  treaty,  is 
favored  by  the  local  authorities,  and  that  even  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  the  trade  is  avowed  as  one  in 
respect  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  becom- 
ing that  the  government  should  keep  the  faith  of  their 
treaties  with  Great- Britain.’ 

“A  bill  has  accordingly  been  submitted  giving  to 
her  majesty’s  courts  of  admiralty  the  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  and  to  adjudicate  upon  all  vessels 
captured  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  contrary  to 
the  convention  of  1826 — a power  from  which  these 
courts  have  hitherto  been  specially  debarred  by  the 
act  of  parliament  originally  passed  for  carrying 
that  convention  into  execution,  in  consideration  that 
provisions  were  therein  adopted  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  mixed  tribunals  which  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  now  determined  to  dissolve. 

“This  provision  is  intended  to  last  only  until  Brazil 
shall  evince  a willingness  to  enter  into  further  trea- 
ties for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

“A  debate  on  this  bill  was  had  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  24th  ultimo,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  steps  proposed  were  acts  of  hostility, 
and  would  lead  to  war  with  Brazil.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
supported  the  bill  in  a brief  and  pertinent  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a commercial  treaty  with  Brazil  were 
still  in  progress.” 


OREGON. 


Oregon  an  Independent  Government.  . The 
intimation  conveyed  in  the  following  letter,  of  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  Oregon  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves— by  instituting  a government  independent  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  others — first  reached 
us  through  a British  channel,  a lew  days  ago.  Mr. 
Burnett,  who  will  be  recognized  by  many  of  our 
citizens,  as  a man  of  energy  and  boldness  of  char- 
acter, evidently  contemplates,  with  some  degree  of 
favor,  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  In  reality, 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a settlement  of 
this  question  by  negotiation,  for  years  to  come;  and 
there  is  an  influence  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Polk,  which  will  prevent  a resort  to  any  other  means. 
Neither  Mr.  Calhoun  nor  any  of  his  friends,  in  South 
Carolina,  nor  any  of  the  mettlesome  statesmen  of 
that  school,  who  were  so  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  Texas, 
will  tolerate  or  permit  a resort  to  arms  in  defence 
of  our  rightful  claim  to  Oregon.  They  will  have 
no  war  with  Great  Britain,  come  what  else  may; 
and  Mr.  Polk  is  not  the  man  to  defy  them  in  such  a 
contingency.  What  is  now  only  in  contemplation  in 
Oregon  may,  therefore,  soon  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  own  security,  and  all  will  admit 
that  there  is  excitement  enough  in  the  project  of  the 
organization  of  an  independent  government,  and  the 
offices  and  honors  which  even  such  a government, 
would  bring  with  it,  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a peo- 
ple so  far  removed  from  the  United  States  as  that  of 
Oregon.  [St.  Louis  Rep.,  9//t. 

From  the  Platte  Jlrgus,  of  the  2 d. 

OREGON — LETTER  FROM  PETER  H.  BURNETT,  ESQ. 

The  following  letter  was  received  yesterday,  by  a 
citizen  of  this  county,  from  Mr.  Burnett,  by  the  way 
of  Oahu,  and  forwarded  by  the  American  consul. 
The  details  will  be  deemed  interesting  by  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  aie  indeed  of  importance 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Oregon: 
Falatine  Plains,  Oregon,  Nov.  4,  1844. 

******  The  emigration  are  now  daily  arriv- 
ing, and  will  all  bejiere  in  a few  weeks  at  furthest, 
and  1 expect  to  receive  other  letters  and  papers, 
which  I am  informed  are  on  the  way.  I have  now  an 
opportunity  to  write  a hasty  letter,  as  one  of  PI.  B. 
co’s  ships,  the  Columbia,  leaves  Vancouver  in  a few 
days,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Our  country  is  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well 
watered,  with  the  most  equable  and  pleasant  climate. 


Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  coun- 
try is  making  great  progress  in  wealth  and  refine- 
ment. I have  never  yet  before  seen  a population  so 
industrious,  sober,  and  honest  as  this.  1 know  many, 
very  many  young  men,  who  were  the  veriest  vaga- 
bonds in  the  states,  who  are  here  respectable  and 
doing  exceedingly  well.  Our  crops  the  past  year 
(1844,)  have  been  most  bountiful,  and  vve  have  not 
only  a full  supply  of  wheat  for  our  consumption,  but 
a large  quantity  for  exportation  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  raised- here,  which  are  never  fed  or  shel- 
tered. Many  men  have  from  three  to  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  Sheep  can  be  had  here  in  any  desira- 
ble number,  as  the  PI.  B.  company  have  a large 
flock,  and  many  private  individuals  have  them. 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  perhaps  you  will  have  learn- 
ed that  we  have  a regular  government  in  most  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Oregon.  When  I first  reached 
this  region,  about  a year  ago,  I thought  any  attempt 
at  organization  might  be  premature.  1 had  not, 
however,  been  here  long  before  it  was  conceived 
that  a government  of  some  kind  was  inevitable.  It 
grew  out  of  stern,  invincible  necessity.  Our  commer- 
cial and  business  transactions  were  considerable. — 
Difficulties  were  daily  occurrirg  between  individu- 
als in  relation  lo  their  “claims;”  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons  were  daily  devoured,  and  helpless 
orphans  plundered;  crimes  were  committed, and  the 
base  and  unprincipled,  the  reckless  and  turbulent, 
were  hourly  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  honest 
and  peaceable.  A civilized  population,  numerous  as 
we  yvere,  could  not  exist  without  government.  The 
thing  was  impossible.  We,  therefore,  organized  a 
government  of  our  own. 

We  had  no  money,  no  means — I was  a member  of 
the  legislature.  1 had  most  of  the  business  to  do. — 
We  passed  a tax  bill,  appointed  an  assessor,  and  per- 
mitted every  man  not  to  pay  a tax,  if  lie  chose  so  to 
do,  but  if  he  did  not  pay,  being  able,  we  debarred 
him  from  suing  in  the  courts  as  plaintiff.  At  the 
same  time  we  passed  acts  lo  protect  all  bona  fide 
settlers  in  their  claims  to  the  amount  of  640  acres. 
The  tax  bill  operated  like  a charm.  Nearly  all  the 
whole  population  paid  without  hesitation.  We  se- 
lected a tall  East  Tennesseean,  Joseph  L.  Meek,  for 
our  sheriff.  He  had  been  in  the  mountains  with 
Wm.  L.  Sublette  for  eight  or  ten  years,  is  exceed- 
ingly good  humored,  very  popular  and  as  brave  as 
Julius  Caesar.  The  very  first  warrant  he  had  deliv- 
ered to  him,  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
very  quarrelsome  and  turbulent  man,  who  resisted 
Meek  with  a broad  axe,  but  Meek,  presenting  a 
cocked  pistol,  took  the  fellow,  nolens  volens.  The 
next,  and  only  case  of  serious  resistance  to  our  laws, 
was  on  the  part  of  Joel  Turnbam,  of  Mo.,  son  of 
Mary  Turnham,  of  Clay  county.  He  had  assaulted 
an  individual,  and  a warrant  was  issued  by  a justice 
of  the  peace.  Turnham  was  himself  constable,  and 
John  Edmonds  was  deputised  lo  arrest  him.  Turn- 
ham resisted  with  a large  butcher’s  knife;  but  Ed- 
monds had  a pistol  with  six  barrels  well  charged. — 
He  shot  Turnham  four  times,  the  last  ball  entering 
above  the  temple,  when  he  immediately  expired. — 
These  are  all  the  obstructions  to  the  administration 
of  justice  we  have  had,  and  in  Edmonds’  case,  he  was 
fully  justifiable  in  killing  Turnham,  even  if  he  had  no 
warrant,  as  T.  assaulted  him  first,  and  pursued  him 
with  great  violence  to  the  last. 

We  have  no w Jive  counties  and  two  terms  of  the 
circuit  courts  in  each  county  in  every  year.  We 
have  but  one  judge,  who  discharges  the  duties  of 
probate  judge,  chancellor,  and  whatnot;  in  fact  we 
have  only  as  yet  circuit  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  Our  government  was  intended  only  as  pro- 
visional, to  exist  until  some  regular  government  could 
be  established.  Weadopted  the  statute  laws  of  Iowa, 
where  applicable  to  our  condition  and  not  modified 
by  our  legislature. 

We  are  now  waiting  most  anxiously  for  Ihe  result 
of  Pakenham’s  mission,  and  if  the  two  governments 
have  not  settled  the  question  between  them,  the  mo- 
ment that  fact  is  known,  there  will  be  one  universal 
movement  made.  A regular  convention  will  be  held, 
and  a constitution  adopted  (republican  no  doubt,) 
ar.d  an  independent  government  put  in  operation  at 
once.  Necessity  will  compel  us  to  the  step.  The 
population  of  this  country  are  no  doubt  desirous  to 
live  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but 
if  she  will  never  do  anything  for  us,  we  must  and 
will  do  it  for  ourselves.  The  people  here  are  worn 
out  by  delay,  and  their  condition  becomes  every  day- 
more  intolerable.  I speak  toyou  with  great  candor, 
for  you  know  me,  and  know  that  I withhold  nothing, 
and  disguise  nothing.  We  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  U.  States  government  as  well  as  Great  Britain 
could  not  object,  and  would  not  object,  if  we  form 
an  independent  government  for  ourselves,  situated  as 
vve  are.  Treaties  must  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and 
many  other  things  of  importance  must  of  necessity 
be  done. 


Our  population  about  doubles  every  year,  and  our 
business  trebles.  We  will  soon  have  a printing  press, 
and  a paper  of  our  own.  We  can  then  publish  our 
laws. 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  commenced,  and  I 
have  several  important  suits  on  hand. 

I have  a fine  “claim,”  perhaps  among  the  best  in 
Oregon,  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those  most 
beautiful  prairies  called  the  Falatine  Plains.  1 am 
in  excellent  health,  contented,  and  happy,  Mrs.  B’s 
health  has  improved,  and  my  children  are  all  well, 
fat  and  fine.  * * * * 

Your  friend,  PETER  II.  BURNETT. 

The  Oregon  Emigrants.  The  St.  Joseph  Ga- 
zette, published  in  Missouri,  states  that  another  com- 
pany of  Oregon  emigrants,  containing  fifteen  men 
and  thirty  five  women,  have  lost  their  way,  and  des- 
pair of  getting  on  this  season.  .They  were  about 
eight  hundred  miles  above  Council  Bluffs,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  are  planting  buckwheat  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  provisions  on  which  they 
may  resume  their  journey  next  spring. 

News  from  the  Oregon.  The  Montreal  pa- 
pers furnish  us  with  an  item  of  news  brought  from 
the  far  west,  by  Governor  Simpson,  chief  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  of  London,  who  reached 
Canada  only  about  four  or  five  months  since,  and 
has  made  a rapid  journey  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  company  in  that  direction.  lie  returned  to 
Lachine  on  the  23d  u 1 1 . , from  Oregon.  He  reports 
that  the  United  States  citizens  who  had  emigrated 
to  Oregon,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  that  of  5000  who  had  arrived 
there  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  month  of  March 
last,  1000  had  proceeded  to  California. 
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The  Delaware  murder.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  state  authorities,  by  the  sheriff  of  De- 
laware county,  for  advice  and  assistance  in  relation 
to  the  murder  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Steele.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
adjutant  general,  are  all  absent  from  town.  The 
sheriff  of  Delaware  county  lias  called  out  a force  of 
500  men  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  the  laws.  They 
can  do'but  little  in  sucli  a case  as  this.  The  Bur- 
gesses Corps  and  Emmet  Guards  have  been  reported 
lo  tlie  adjutant  general’s  department,  as  ready  for 
service,  if  required.  The  murdered  Steele  was 
buried  on  Sunday.  The  concourse  of  people  was 
very  large.  The  citizens  of  the- village  of  Delhi 
have  organized  a day  and  night  patrol  to  guard  the 
town.  A posse,  which  left  Delhi  Saturday  night, 
returned  on  Sunday  with  three  men,  who  were  con- 
fined to  jail.  They  were  arrested  in  Roxbury,  a 
town  adjoining  Andes,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  present  at,  or  implicated  in,  the  murder.  The 
excilemenl  at  Delhi  is  tremendous. 

[ Many  Citizen. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Steele,  the  deputy  sheriff  of 
Delaware  county,  has  created  great  excitement. 
Armed  posses  were  organized  and  proceeded  lo 
scour  the  country.  They  have  succeded  in  arrest- 
ing twenty-seven  persons,  suspected  of  participat- 
ing in  the  deed.  The  person  Who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  principal,  is  not  yet  taken.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  Col.  Geo.  D.  Wheeler,  at  tjje  head  of  60 
men,  armed  with  rifles  and  equipped  for  service,  ar- 
rived at  Delhi  from  the  town  of  Tomkins,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  sheriff. 

The  three  first  persons  taken  and  brought  in, 
were  Isaac  Burhans,  H.B.  Wyckam  and  Zera  Pres- 
ton, on  Tuesday  night  by  a posse  headed  by  McKen- 
nan  of  Masonville,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Copley  and 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Delhi.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
present  at  the  sale  at  Earll’s  in  the  disguse  of  an  In- 
dian, and  had  fled.  He  was  traced  as  far  as  San- 
ford, in  Broome  county,  and  there  arrested. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  3 o’clock,  a posse 
headed  by  Col.  John  Townsend,  of  Walton,  consist- 
ing of  seventy-five  men,  brought  in  as  prisoners, 
Moses  Earl),  whose  property  was  lo  kuve  been  sold 
by  the  sheriff,  and  a Mr.  Brisbane — the  latter  known 
to  have  assisted  in  supplying  the  Indians  whilst  as- 
sembled in  hostility  to  the  sheriff’,  with  water  or 
refreshments  of  some  sort,  and  prominent  as  an 
adti  rent  iecturer. 

On  Tuesday  night,  a posse  headed  by  Col.  Grego- 
ry of  Colchesler  and  Mr.  Elwood,  assisted  by  depu- 
ties Geo.  H.  Fuller  and  Barney  Radacar,  of  Delhi, 
brought  in  a man  man  named  Richard  Davis,  who 
lives  at  Beach  Hili  in  the  town  of  Colchester, 
known  or  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  Indians 
who  passed  up  in  advance  of  the  sheriff'  and  Peter 
P.  Wright,  towards  Earll’s,  on  Hie  morning  of  the 
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sale.  He  was  taken  on  the  borders  of  Sullivan 
county,  attempting  to  escape  in  that  direction.  He 
was  sent  in  under  charge  of  a detachment  of  the 
posse,  headed  by  Messrs.  Gregory  and  ELvood — the 
residue  remaining'to  continue  their  search. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  whilst  passing  through 
the  village  of  Hobart,  our  informant  met  the  posse 
that  left  Delhi  on  Monday,  headed  by  Timothy  Cor- 
bin, jr.,  (the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  Indians  in  September  last  at  Rox- 
bury.)  They  had  five  prisoners  in  custody — Daniel 
W.  Squires,  Luther  Haynes,  Wm.  Dart,  James 
Faulkner,  and  John  Phenix.  Squires  resides  in 
Roxbury.  He  is  or  was  one  of  the  anti-rent  com- 
mittee men,  and  was  present  when  Corbin  was  tarred 
and  feathered  in  September.  The  posse  went  to 
Squire’s,  and  surrounded  the  house,  whilst  Corbin 
and  others  went  in.  They  found  there  Mr.  Squires, 
and  Luther  Haynes  of  Schoharie.  They  found 
also  in  the  house,  the  pistol  that  was  taken  from 
Corbin  when  he  was  tarred  and  feathered,  and  ten 
Indian  dresses,  or  disguises.  The  other  three  pri- 
soners, Dart — (who  was  present  when  Steele  was 
shot,)  Faulkner  and  Phenix,  were  taken  in  the 
town  of  Roxbury — under  what  circumstances  our 
informant  does  not  state.  Gen.  Orren  Griffin  of 
Hobart,  with  an  efficient  body  of  men,  joined  Cor- 
bin’s posse  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  accompanied  them 
to  Delhi,  with  the  five  prisoners. 

The  Albany  Argus  says:  “Our  informant  states, 
that  at  the  time  he  left  Delhi,  the  sheriff  had  under 
his  command,  about  500  volunteers  completely  arm- 
ed and  equipped,  and  anxious  to  participate  in  sus- 
taining the  majesty  of  the  laws  [at  any  and  all  haz 
ards — and  that  more  daring,  efficient  and  resolute 
troops  could  scarcely  be  selected  from  any  portion 
of  the  state. 

An  effort  was  making  by  the  anti-renters  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  Peter  Wright,  in  relation  to 
Steele’s  murder,  particularly  as  to  the  fact  whether 
the  Indians  or  the  sheriff’s  party  fired  first.  Our  in- 
formant states  that  affidavits  (extra  judicial  of 
course)  hod  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriff’s 
party  fired  first — but  that  the  testimony  before  the 
coroner  is  all  the  other  way — that  as  Mr.  Wright 
states,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  shot  was 
fired  by  the  Indians,  that  Steele  did  fire  once  and  but 
once,  and  that,  after  he  was  wounded  in  the  right 
arrn — that  Edgerton  drew  his  pistol,  after  the  first 
volley  from  the  Indians,  but  did  not  fire — and  that 
Wright  did  not  draw  his  pistol  at  all.  The  truth,  as 
our  informant  stales,  is  that  Steele,  after  being 
wounded  in  the  arrm,  he  drew  his  pistol,  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  raise  his  weapcyi,  he  supported  his 
right  arm  with  his  left  hand  and  fired,  wounding  an 
Indian,  it  is  believed.  Then  followed  the  volley 
which  killed  Steele  and  the  horses.  We  learn  fur- 
ther that  the  Indian  supposed  to  have  been  wound- 
ed by  Steele,  had  fled  towards  the  Pennsylvania 
border.  Faulkner  (we  believe  that  to  be  the  name 
given  to  us)  who  keeps  a tavern  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  three  men  in  a 
wagon  went  through  there  soon  after  the  allair  at 
Andes,  in  great  haste,  but  from  not  knowing  the 
road,  were  obliged  to  slop  to  enquire  the  way.  A 
posse  are  in  pursuit  of  them  in  that  direction. 

A reward  had  been  effered  by  the  sheriff  of  Dela- 
ware, of  $300  for  the  apprehension,  out  of  the 
county,  of  Warren  W.  Scudder of  R,oxbury,  who  is 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and 
has  absconded.  He  is  described  as  “about  30  years 
of  age,  5 feet  7 or  8 inches  high,  light  prominent 
blue  eyes,  dark  hair,  wide  gait,  &c.,  &c., 

We  believe,  on  looking  over  our  memoranda,  that 
there  is  still  another  prisoner  in  custody — Squire 
Morse  of  Andes,  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  re- 
fused to  exercise  his  official  functions  in  dispersing 
or  arresting  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  request 
of  the  sheriff  to  that  effect.  If  so,  there  arc  thir- 
teen prisoners,  in  all,  under  arrest. 

The  testimony  thus  far  before  the  coroner,  fully 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  affair  at  Earll’s  tVas  pre- 
concerted, and  carried  out  under  a well  arranged 
system.  The  Indians  assembled  there,  on  the  day 
of  sale,  were  privately  warned,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  summons  rallied — that  the  w'oods  near  Earll’s 
was  a depot  for  arms,  ammunition,  food,  &c. 

Delhi,  August  15,  1845. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  transpired  here  since 
Wednesday,  until  this  morning.  Mr.  McKennari,  of 
Masonville,  captured  three  more  yesterday,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania.  They  had  pre- 
viously been  arrested  in  the  town  of  Tompkins  and 
discharged  for  want  of  evidence  to  detain  them. — 
Mr.  McKenrian  did  not  like  their  appearance  and 
conduct,  and  so  told  them  they  must  come  along 
with  him.  They  assented,  and  before  they  had  come 
three  miles,  they  began  to  make  disclosures. 

It  seems  from  these  disclosures  that  one  of  them, 
Northrop,  was  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  had  | 


sixty-three  men  disguised  and  armed  under  his 
command,  on  the  day  Steele  was  shot.  He  says 
Warren  W.  Scudder  of  Roxbury,  (the  man  for 
whose  apprehension  the  sheriff  has  offered  a reward 
of  $30(1)  was  the  commander-in-chief  on  that  day, 
and  the  man  who  presented  his  sword  to  Sheriff 
Wright’s  breast,  when  W.  was  walking  in  front  of 
the  Indian  line. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  field  on  that  day  he 
states  at  220,  and  the  number  stationed  in  the  woods, 
to  cut  off  the  horses  of  the  posse,  at  40 — all  armed. 

It  is  ascertained  also  who  it  was  that  warned  out 
the  Indians  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  day  first  set 
down  for  the  sale.  Northrop  says  the  man  was  en- 
gaged three  days  in  warning  them  out — that  they 
were  ordered  out  at  the  request  of  Earll,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  his  property — and  that  they  went  to 
Earll’s  house,  after  the  sheriff  had  left,  and  that 
Earll  told  them  the  sale  was  adjourned  to  Aug.  7th. 

This  man  (Northrop)  is  very  penitent — says  he 
expects  to  lose  his  life,  but  that  be  shall  tell  all — 
and  he  has  disclosed  more  important  facts  than  any 
one  who  has  yet  testified.  He  corroborates  Wright’s 
statements  and  testimony  in  every  respect. 

Neither  Hilton,  Hitt  (we  believe  that  is  the  name) 
or  Scudder  is  yet  takert.  Geo.  Wheeler  went  out 
yesterday  with  a posse  for  Blenheim, — We  have  not 
yet  heard  from  (hem. 

Timothy  Corbin,  jr.,  went  put  with  a posse  last 
evening,  and  returned  this  morning,  with  seven  pri- 
soners. He  arrested  them  in  Andes  and  Bovina. 
Four  of  them  are  Indians,  and  three  of  them  wit- 
nesses. 

This  afternoon,  Gen.  Griffin  brought  in  tvvo  more 
whom  he  had  arrested  in  Hobart  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. They  were  passing  through  the  town  and 
their  conduct  excited  his  suspicions.  They  turn  out 
to  be  Bill  Reeside,  an  Indian  chief,  and  John  Stern- 
burgh,  an  Indian — both  on  the  ground  on  the  day  of 
sale,  and  very  active.  Enough  has  been  disclosed 
by  Northrop  to  convict  both.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
very  important  arrest,  and  reflects  much  credit  on 
Gen.  Griffin. 

Earll  has  been  under  examination  to-day.  He  is 
so  deeply  implicated  by  the  testimony  given  by  Nor- 
throp to  day,  that  he  can  scarcely  escape.  Earll’s 
testimony  was  any  thing  but  calculated  to  help  out 
his  case. 

The  jury  was  drawn  to  day.  The  grand  jury  for 
the  oyer  and  terminer  is  one  of  the  best  ever  drawn 
in  this  country.  [Correspondence  of  Ihe  Argus.  " 

Anti-Indian  meeting  at  Hobart,  Delaware 
County. — August  16th,  1845.  A large  meeting  was 
convened.  After  addresses  by  General  Griffin,  Cal- 
vin Howard,  M.  D.,  and  others,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  prosperity  and  safely  of  our  beloved 
country  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
people,  and  the  respect  with  which  they  regard  its 
laws  and  institutions;  and  ivhereas,  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, resulting  at  last  in  the  murder  at  noonday,  of 
an  efficient  and  faithful  public  officer,  have  followed 
from  the  organization  of  sundry  bodies  of  Indians 
or  disguised  men,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  well 
disposed_  peaceful  inhabitants,  residing  in  their  vici- 
nity, disgracing  us  as  a people,  arid  making  it  impos- 
sible for  officers  to  execute  process,  unless  sustained 
by  the  military,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  our  bur- 
dens and  exciting  a general  state  of  anxiety  and 
alarm;  and  whereas,  under  such  circumstances  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  array  himself 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  to  declare  openly 
his  abhorrence  of  a system  which  leads  to  such  disas- 
trous results:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  assassination  of  our  late  fel- 
low citizen,  O.  N.  Steele,  the  community  have  sus- 
tained a loss  which  is  irreparable.  He  was  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties;  kind  and  affec- 
tionate as  a husband;  companionable  as  a friend;  fear- 
less of  danger;  and  we  should  be  much  gratified  to 
aid,  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathise  most  deeply  with 
the  afflicted  family  of  our  late  respected  fellow 
citizen,  who  has  fallen  a sacrifice  in  nobly  discharg- 
ing his  duty;  and  we  commend  them  to  the  widow’s 
God,  and  to  Him  with  whom  the  fatherless  find 
mercy. 

Resolved,  That  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  “In 
dians”  system  are  evil  and  only  evil;  dangerous  to  its 
friends,  as  well  as  to  those  against  whom  it  is  employ- 
ed; useless  for  honorable  defence;  formidable  only  in 
acts  of  repine  and  violence. 

Resolved,  That  of  all  the  ways  by  which  the  exe- 
cution xif  the  laws  may  be  prevented,  that  which  em- 
ploys disguised  men  is  the  worst;  and  we  earnestly 
call  upon  all  tnose  who  organized  this  fiendish  body, 
or  who  have  any  influence  over  it,  to  procure  its  im- 
mediate and  final  dissolution. 


Resolved,  That  the  grievances  of  the  tenants,  whe- 
ther real  or  supposed,  are  not  of  that  aggravated  cha- 
racter which  would  warrant  a revolutionaiy  move- 
ment as  a remedy;  grievances  which  were  scarcely 
complained  of  two  years  since,  cannot  so  soon  have 
become  wholly  insupportable. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  leaders  of  the  anti-rent 
party  responsible  for  any  outrage  which  their  dis- 
guised instruments  may  commit;  and  especially  do 
we  hold  these  men  responsible,  who,  holding  high 
rank  in  the  community,  have,  for  selfish  or  ambitious 
purposes,  encouraged  and  even  applauded  the  pro- 
scriptive and  disorganising  doctrines  of  the  anti-ren- 
ters. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  anti-renter3  have  at  their 
public  meetings,  passed  resolutions  that  they  will  pay 
no  regard  to  political  parties  as  they  have  heretofore 
existed,  but  will  vote  for  anti-renters  alone;  we 
cheerfully  accept  the  issue  and  will  with  our  unit- 
ed efforts  support  such  men  for  office  as  will  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  our  country — vindicate 
our  laws,  and  protect  us  from  the  bloody  savage 
in  disguise,  who  appears  to  possess  all  the  vices  of 
the  real  savage  without  inheriting  any  of  his  vir- 
tues.- 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  as  they  are  must  be  obey- 
ed, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  officers  of 
the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous duties,  with  all  our  energies — hereby  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  them  and  to  each  other,  in  every 
proper  way  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  majesty  of  the 
laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Griffin,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  this  place,  deserves  the  highest 
praise;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  and  of  all 
lovers  of  law  and  order  are  justly  due  to  them  for 
their  courageous  and  vigorous  exertions  in  the  pur- 
suit and  arrest  of  criminals. 

NEHEMIAH  HANFORD,  Chairman. 

Novatus  Blish,  Secretary. 


The  land  proprietors  in  the  Middle  Coun- 
ties. The  following  statement,  signed  by  the  re 
spective  non-resident  proprietors  of  landed  estates 
in  the  several  middle  counties,  in  which  the  anti- 
rent feeling  has  manifested  itself,  has  been  addressed 
to  us  for  publication.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  oiler 
to  change  the  tenure  of  their  leased  lands,  and  to 
make  sales  in  fee,  on  terms  which  they  consider  fair. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  understand  wiiat  the  terms 
are.  While  we  would  steadily  ditcountenance  any 
infraction  of  the  law,  or  any  resistance  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  we  would  -urge  that  the  whole 
question  be  placed  by  the  proprietors  on  the  most 
liberal  and  equitable  footing.  [Argus. 

The  undersigned,  proprietors  of  tracts  of  land  in 
the  counties  of  Greene,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Otsego, 
Schoharie,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  Dutches,  and  De- 
laware, having  learned  that  an  impression  continues 
to  exist  among  the  occupants,  and  others,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  change  the  tenures  of  their  leased 
lands,  and  to  make  sales  in  fee,  take  this  mode  of 
announcing  their  readiness  to  dispose  of  all  their 
lands  in  those  counties  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 
Some  of  the  subscribers,  indeed,  have  been  for  seve- 
ral years  selling  off  their  leased  and  other  lands, 
as  fast  as  favorable  opportunities  presented' them- 
selves, and  they  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  their 
tenants  acquainted  with  their  intentions. 

If  the  leasing  out  of  tracts  of  land  has  sometimes 
happened  by  reason  of  the  preference  of  the  owner 
for  this  system,  it  has  likewise  in  many  instances 
been  done  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  set- 
tlers themselves,  and  to  promote  their  interests;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  wrong  to  them  can  arise 
from  their  exercising  the  liberty  of  making  such  con- 
tracts as  shall  best  promote  their  own  convenience. 
And  notwithstanding  the  complaints  made  by  them 
against  the  so  called  “feudal  tenures,”  very  little 
alacrity  has  been  manifested  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offers  thus  made  to  them,  and  numbers  uf  the  tenants 
seem  to  prefer  to  hold  their  lands  under  the  so  termed 
“obnoxious  system.” 

The  subscribers  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
their  offers  to  sell  their  rents,  and  make  grants  in 
fee  on  fair  terms— for  which  they  refer  either  to 
themselves,  or  to  their  rfespective  agents,  who  have 
been  made  fully  acquainted  with  their  views  and 
intentions,  and  who  possess  their  entire  confidence. 

Applications  on  the  subject  will  of  course  be  made 
to  them. 


Jno.  Hunter, 

Henry  Overing, 

J.  D.  Overing, 

G.  C.  Verplanck, 

S.  V erplanck, 

Wm.  W.  Verplanck, 

J.  D.  L.  Verplanck, 
Frederick  De  Peyster, 
John  A.  Livingston, 
August  12,  1845. 


Campbell  P.  White, 
Goldsboro’  Le  Roy  Ban- 
yer, 

Louise  Livingston, 
Maturine  Livingston, 

II.  B.  Armstrong, 

H.  G.  Armstrong, 

T.  K.  Armstrong, 

Robert  Henry  Ludlow, 
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The  facts  of  the  case.  It  appears  from  a state- 
ment in  the  Albany  Argus,  that  the  warrant  which 
Steele,  the  sheriff,  attempted  to  execute,  was  issued 
by  John  Allen,  agent  of  Charlotte  D.  Verplanck,  the 
owner  of  a few  lots  in  great  lot  No.  39  in  the  Ilar- 
denberg  patent,  to  collect  $64,  being  two  years’  rent 
in  arrear  on  a farm  of  160  acres.  The  testimony  of 
P.  P.  Wright,  who  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  is 
given  by  the  Argus  at  considerable  length,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  jury  of  inquest;  but  the  substance  of  it 
having  been  anticipated  as  above  ,we  copy  only  the 
most  important  portions: 

About  half  past  12,  (the  sale  was  to  take  place  at 
1 o’clock,)  Urey  commenced  marchinu  out  of  the 
woods  through  a pasture,  and  through  the  bars  into 
the  road;  witness  thought  there  were  about  100;  they 
went  down  the  road,  and  formed  a single  line  in  the. 
road;  about  eight  or  nine  rods  long;  witness  went 
down  from  the  bars  and  passed  along  about  four 
feet  in  front  of  them;  got  about  the  centre  of  the 
column,  when  the  chief  met  him  and  told  him  to 
stand  back  twenty  feet,  and  put  his  sword  against 
witness,  and  ordered  him  back;  witness  put  his  hand 
on  his  pistol  and  told  him  to  withdraw  his  sword  in- 
stantly, or  he  would  make  a hole  through  him;  the 
chief  then  withdrew  his  sword  and  drew  a pistol  at 
witness;  witness  told  him  he  should  defend  himself 
to  the  last;  that  they  were  outlaws  and  liable  to  be 
Sent  to  the  state  prison  for  what  they  were  doing,  as 
they  well  knew;  they  then  said,  “down  with  the  law 
— we  mean  to  break  it.”  The  Indians  were  then 
provided  with  refreshments  from  Earll’s  house;  they 
asked  witness  if  he  intended  to  bid;  witness  told 
them  he  should,  if  the  property  was  offered;  one  In- 
dian then  said,  “If  you  do,  you  will  go  home  in  a 
wagon,  feet  foremost,”  and  a bystander  responded, 
“that’s  the  talk.”  Soon  after,  officers  Osmun  S. 
Steele  and  Erastus  S.  Edgerton  came  up,  it  bein'* 
then  about  two  o’clock;  witness  and  they  promised  to 
stand  by  each  other.  The  sheriff  announced  that 
he  would  proceed  to  sell,  and  went  after  the  proper- 
ty, accompanied  by  Mr.  Burr  and  others;  twelve  In- 
dians went  down  with  them;  they  were  in  full  dis- 
guise and  all  armed,  most  having  rifles,  some  swords, 
pistols,  tomahawks,  &c.  The  sheriff  drove  the  cat- 
tle up  by  the  bars;  the  Indians  then  came  into  the  lot 
and  formed  a hollow  square  around  (he  property  and 
guarded  the  bars  with  a platoon  of  Indians  to  pre- 
vent citizens  and  bidders  from  coming  into  the  IqI- 
witness  called  to  the  sheriff  saying  that  the  bidders 
were  all  in  the  road  and  the  property  must  come 
there  where  the  bidders  were,  or  he  would  be  requir- 
ed to  postpone  the  sale;  the  sheriff  then  talked  with 
the  Indians  about  it,  and  was  attempting  to  get  the 
property  into  the  road;  Wm.  Brisbane  told  witness 
he  thought  the  sheriff  had  no  right  to  take  the  pro- 
perty into  the  road;  witness  then  consulted  with 
Steele  and  Edgerton  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  witnessed  asked  hitn  to  go  down  to  the  barn  and 
look  at  the  advertisement,  and  see  where  the  pro- 
perly was  to  be  sold;  they  started  to  go  there; 
at  this  time  about  15  Indians  ran  out  of  the  lot,  and 
were  crossing  the  road  into  another  field,  as  if  they 
were  attempting  to  head  Steele  and  Edgerton,  think- 
ing they  were  about  starting  for  home;  they  return- 
ed, and  the  Indians  then  moved  back  into  the  lot, 
passing  through  the  bars  again,  and  formed  in  the 
square,  a file  of  Indians  being  still  at  the  bars,  which 
were  down;  Steele  and  Edgerton  were  behind  wit 
ness  on  horseback,  witness  being  on  foot;  witness  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  bars,  and  the  Indians  forbid  his 
entrance;  he  told  them  it  was  a public  sale  and  he 
should  pass  in;  by  shoving  against  an  Indian  he  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  the  lot;  officers  Steele  and 
Edgerton  immediately  followed,  and  passed  into  the *  1 2 3 
lot  about  one  or  two  lengths  of  their  horses;  the  chief 
then  gave  -the  command,  “Shoot  the  horses;”  this 
was  repeated  by  several:  Edgerton  then  proclaimed 
in  a loud  voice,  “I  command  every  citizen  to  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,”  at  the  same  lime 
the  Indians  cried  out,  “Shoot  the  horses — shoot  him! 
shoot  him!”  The  Indians  at  the  same  time  forming 
around  witness  and  Steele  and  Edgerton  a semicircle 
ol  15  or  20  feet  radius,  enclosing  them  there,  and 
discharging  a volley  of  rifles  at  them.  Witness  in- 
stantly perceived  the  effect  in  the  breast  of  Edger- 
ton’s  horse;  saw  Steele  with  his  pistol  drawn,  his 
arm  appearing  to  be  disabled;  in  less  than  one-fourth 
a minute  another  volley  was  discharged  upon  them, 
proving  fatal  to  Steete,  and  both  horses.  Edgerton’s 
horse  was  shot  through  the  saddle,  and  fell,  Edger- 
ton jumping  ofl.  Steele  fell  instantly  from  his  horse, 
which  fell  over  in  another  direction;  three  balls  pass- 
ed through  Steele’s  body.  The  sheriff  and  Edger- 
ton and  witness  ran  up  to  Steele,  and  he  said,  “I  am 
a dead  man — I am  shot  two  or  three  times  through 
the  bowels.”  The  sheriff  said  to  t.ie  Indians,  “For 
God’s  sake,  you  have  done  enough.”  The  sheriff 
and  Edgerton  and  witness  carried  Steele  down  to  the 
barn,  and  Brisbane  assisted  them  in  getting  him  into 


the  house.  Witness  did  not  have  his  pistol  out  of 
his  pocket  that  day  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Steele  told  witness  he  had  fired  once;  Edger- 
ton’s horse  was  within  a rod  of  the  Indians,  who 
fired  after  Steele  was  got  into  the  house.  He  spoke 
to  Earll,  and  said,  “If  you  had  settled  your  rent,  I 
should  not  have  been  shot,  but  now  I have  lost  mv 
fife .”  Earll  replied,  “he  should  not  settle  hss  rent, 
if  it  cost  fifty  lives.”  Witness  remained  with  Steele; 
he  was  shot  at  half  past  two,  and  died  a little  after 
eight  o’clock.  When  Steele  first  came  up  in  the 
road,  the  Indians  commenced  blackguarding  him, 
and  continued  while  he  was  in  the  road;  Steele  made 
no  reply  or  remark  to  them,  but  was  peaceable. 

It  further  appeared  that  neither  Wright  or  Edger- 
ton fired  at  all,  both  their  pistols  remained  loaded 
after  the  affair  was  over;  and  that  Steele  did  not  dis- 
charge his  pistol  until  after  the  Indians  had  fired  up- 
on him. 

The  “Young  America,”  published  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  of  the  16th,  details  the  above  affair  in  an  arti- 
cle of  three  columns,  headed  “ Shocking  effects  of  Pa- 
troonery .”  We  have  room  only  for  the  first  para- 
graph, and  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  from  which, 
the  spirit  of  that  journal  and  of  the  party  which  it 
represents  may  be  judged  of: 

“The  landlords  of  Delaware  county,  and  their 
agents,  it  seems,  are  determined  not  to  wait  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, but  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh  from  their 
victims  at  the  expense  of  the  people;  and  the  conse- 
quence, at  last,  has  been  the  death  of  an  officer  of 
the  law,  who  conceived  it  h i3  interesbor  his  duty  to 
aid  in  enforcing  the  landlord’s  claims.  In  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  pound  of  flesh,  they  have  drawn  blood 
that  was  not  stipulated  for  in  the  bond. 

****** 

“In  law,  of  course  this  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  wa3 
as  contrary  to  law,  as  was  a similar  proceeding  once 
at  Lexington;  but  there  are  now,  I trust,  as  then, 
men  who  will  look  beyond  the  law,  especially  when 
that  law  is  made  to  uphold  a system  in  itself  unjust 
and  anti-republican.  Out  upon  all  such  law,  and 
upon  the  miserable,  huckstering  politicians  who  have 
not  the  honesty  and  manliness  to  propose  its  aboli- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  pass  bloodthirsty  tyrani- 
cal  statutes  to  uphold  it! 

“1  know  very  well  that  there  are  dolts  who  are 
stupid  enough,  as  well  as  mercenary  wretches  who 
know  better  but  are  wicked  enough,  to  contend  for 
what  they,  in  their  ignorance  and  duplicity,  call  the 
“majesty  of  the  law,”  “law  and  order,”  and  a par- 
cel of  simple  phrases,  borrowed,  word  for  word, 
from  the  rotten  despotisms,  where  they  have  been 
used  for  ages  to  grind  and  oppress  the  people;  but  1 
know,  a Iso;  that  there  is  a glorious  and  increasing 
band,  who  will  recognize  nothing  as  law  that  violates 
any  natural  right  of  man;  and  who  know  and  con- 
tend that  this  is  the  true  conservative  principle,  the 
establishment  of  which  alone  can  prevent  this  fair  re- 
public from  being,  at  some  day  not  distant,  deluged 
in  blood,  as  they  think  it  may  netler  be,  in  contend- 
ing for  their  right,  than  that  it  should,  like  the  old 
land-stealing  monarchies,  be  peopled  by  a race  de- 
generate in  mind  and  body,  starved,  generation  after 
generation,  out  of  one-third  of  their  existence.  Let 
the  laws  violate  no  natural  right,  and  though  they 
may  be  unsatisfactory,  good  citizens  will  only  aim  to 
repeal  them;  but  if  the  statutes  takeaway  the  natural 
rights  of  some  men  to  confer  them  upon  others — that 
is  legislative  usurpation  and  tyranny,  fit  only  with  its 
enactors  to  be  spit  upon  and  scorned.  And  if  usur- 
pations of  this  kind  have  been  perpetrated  and  per- 
petuated, the  legislators  who  suffer  their  continuance 
without  an  effort  to  remove  them,  are  entitled  to  but 
little  more  consideration  than  if  they  were  the  origi- 
nators of  such  usurpations, 

“For  fifty  years,  or  more,  has  the  fester  of  pa- 
trooriery  visibly  disfigured  our  body  politic,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  it  has  been  a prominent  excres- 
cence; but  what  did  our  wise  governor  and  legisla- 
tors towards  a cure  at  the  last  session?  Why,  his 
“excellency”  had  the  wisdom  to  say  that  had  not 
some  of  the  aggrieved  parties  (an  acknowledged 
small  portion)  “resisted  the  law’’  the  case  might 
have  received  his  consideration!  Here  was  a tacit 
admission  of  the  existence  of  wrong,  and  yet  a de- 
nial of  justice  to  many  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the 
few!  And  the  legislature,  what  did  they?  Some  of 
the  people  oppressed  by  feudalism,  or  their  friends, 
had  resisted  the  sale  of  their  property  in  fantastical 
dresses,  and  forthwith  they  proceeded  not  to  inquire 
whether  the  laws  resisted  were  unjust,  but  to  enact 
other  queslionanable  laws  for  their  better  enforce- 
merit;  and  here  in  this  Delaware  case  is  a legitimate 
result!  Before,  the  “Indians”  were  not  very  parti- 
cular about  their  disguises;  but  now  they  must  not 
run  the  risk  of  losing  a mask,  lest  they  should  be 
discovered;  and  consequently  the  tar-pot  has  been 


exchanged  for  the  rifle!  Let  our  legislative  wisdom 
procede  in  the  same  course  of  policy,  (as  any  ty- 
rant would,)  and  they  may  read  a chapter  of  future 
history,  to  which  they  will  contribute,  on  the  first 
page  of  this  paper,  under  the  head  of  “Molly  Ma- 
guive.'* 

“The  truth  is,  that  it  is  becoming  daily  more  ap- 
parent, that  “there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  power 
of  one  individual  to  monopolize  the  soil;”  and  the 
sooner  we  can  decide  on  what  that  limit  should  be, 
the  sooner  peace  and  justice  and  happiness  will  take 
the  place  of  discord,  violence,  and  misery. 

“The  reasonable  and  natural  limit  to  land-holding 
seems  to  be,  the  limit  of  each  to  such  a portion  as 
would  leave  the  same  portion  easily  accessible  to  all. 
Secure  to  each  his  inalienable  right  to  enough,  and 
what  rationable  being  could  want  more?” 
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“Great  Eastern  Convention.”  Under  this 
caption,  the  eastern  abolition  papers  are  now  busily 
trumpeting  and  letter  writing,  with  a view  of  call- 
ing a convention  of  The  Liberty  Party,  to  be  held  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  about  the  last  of  September. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  go  no  further  for  delegates 
to  the  proposed  convention,  than  the  New  England 
states;  others  embrace  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land; and  others  again  extend  the  invitation  to  “the 
middle  states”  also.  It  would  seem  to  be  contem- 
plated as  the  second  act,  of  a political  drama,  now 
in  rehersal,  of  which  the  recent  convention  held  at 
Cincinnati,  “The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Convention,”  is  recognized  as  act  the  first.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  finale  of  the  whole  political  scheme,  will 
be  developed  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1848. 

The  Liberty  Party — its  position.  In  all  ho- 
norable controversy,  the  first  thing,  is  to  understand 
the  exact  position  of  your  adversary.  The  only  ex- 
cuse Tor  not  doing  so,  in  any  case,  must  be  an  incon- 
siderate rashness,  or  a wilful  desire,  either  to  de- 
ceive, or  to  be  deceived.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  Liberty  Party,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
has  become  a fixed  fact  in  I he  politics  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  its  true 
position,  as  defined  by  itself,  should  be  known  to  all — 
politicians  and  people.  Such  a lamentable  igno- 
rance prevails,  on  this  subject  that  while  it  is  ex- 
cusable ina  great  degree  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
because Ahe  means  of  information  are  withheld 
from  them,  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  partizan 
editors,  it  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  a desire 
to  shut  out  the  light,  or  a want  of  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  the  people.  With  no  such  dis- 
trust, may  I ask  you  to  publish  as  an  item  of  news, 
in  your  daily  and  weekly  journal,  the  following  re- 
solutions of  the  late  liberty  convention  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  June  last.  They  contain  a full  and  clear 
exposition  of  the’principles  of  the  liberty  party,  as 
I understand  them.  The  overthrow  of  slavery  as  a na- 
tional institution ; or  in  other  words — A divorce  of 
the  national  government  from  ail  connexion  with 
slavery  as  a national  institution,  to  be  effected,  un- 
der the  constitution  and  the  union,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  ballot  box  north  and  south. 

With  due  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
fellow  citizen,  John  A.  Wills. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Liberty  Convention,  held  in 

Cincinnati  June  11th,  1845. 

1.  Resolved , That  no  ^>arty  can  justly  claim  to  be 
a truly  democratic  parly,  which  does  not  propose  to 
itself  the  abrogation,  by  every  honorable,  just,  and 
constitutional  means  of  all  legalized  despotism  and 
oppression,  within  the  reach  of  its  political  influ- 
ence, and,  therefore,  that  party  which,  at  present 
claims  the  honorable  title  of  the  democratic  party 
of  the  U.  States,  but  refuses  to  act  at  all  against  the 
worst  form  and  most  malignant  kind  of  despotism  and 
oppression,  and  perseveres  in  a monstrous  alliance 
with  slaveholders,  and  in  sustaining  slavery  with 
the  whole  energy  of  national  authority,  in  disregard 
of  the  constitution  and  of  right,  lias  forfeited  all 
claim  to  be  so  designated  or  regarded. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  party  only,  which  adopts  in 
good  faith  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  proposes  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  obtain  the  necessary  political  power,  to  ad- 
minister the  national  and  state  government  in  con- 
formity tt>  those  principles,  without  regard  to  per- 
sons, and  therefore,  to  direct  openly  and  honestly, 
ils  most  decisive  and  energetic  action  against . slave- 
ry, and  the  oppression  which  originates  in  slavery, 
as  the  greatest  evil  and  most  threatening  danger  of 
our  day  and  nation,  and  then,  to  oppose  all  just  mea- 
sures which  endanger,  and  to  support  all  just  mea- 
sures which  favor  human  liberty,  is  the  true  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  U.  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  love  the  union  and  desire  its 
perpetuity,  and  revere  the  constitution,  and  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  it;  but  the  union  which  wc 
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love  must  be  an  union  to  establish  justice,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty;  and  the  constitution 
which  we  support  must  be  that  which  our  fathers 
bequeated  to  us,  and  not  that  which  the  construc- 
tions of  slavery  and  servilism  have  substituted  for  it. 

4.  Resolved,  Thai  it  is  vain  for  any  party  to  look 
for  our  co  operation,  which  refuses  or  omits  in  its 
state  and  national  conventions  to  avow  our  princi- 
ples and  adopt  our  measures.  And  it  is  because 
the  liberty  party  is  the  only  party  which  does  avow 
our  principles  and  adopt  our  measures,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  give  to  it  our  cordial  and  united  support: 

5.  Resolved,  That  as  a national  party,  our  pur- 
pose and  determination  is  to  divorce  the  national 
government  from  slavery;  to  prohibit  slaveholding 
in  all  places  of  exclusive  national  jurisdiction,  to 
abolish  the  domestic  slave  trade;  to  harmonize  the 
administration  of  the  government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments with  the  principles  of  the  declaration;  and 
in  all  proper  and  constitutional  modes  to  discourage, 
and  discontinue  the  system  of  work  without  wages, 
but  not  to  interfere,  unconstitutionally,  with  the  lo- 
cal legislation  of  particular  states! 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  late  struggle  for  the  pre- 
sidency, we  cannot  perceive  that  the  liberty  party 
evinced  any  preference  for  the  candidates  of  either 
of  the  other  parties,  both  being  slaveholders  and 
partizans  of  slavery;  but  are  saiisfied  that  they  vot- 
ed for  their  own  candidates  simply  because  they  re- 
presented their  own  views  and  measures,  which 
neither  of  the  candidates  of  the  other  did  or  could, 
and  because  they  reposed  in  them  a trust  and  confi- 
dence which  the  efforts  and  arts  of  their  opponents 
failed  to  destroy  or  diminish. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  desire  an  union  of 
all  sincere  friends  of  liberty  and  free  labor  upon 
the  grounds  set  forth  by  this  convention;  and  would 
respectfully  recommend  tha  t,  wherever  those  who 
concur  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  this  con- 
vention are  found  together  in  sufficient  numbers, 
they  nominate  candidates  for  all  elective  offices,  and 
support  them  with  unanimity  and  vigor,  and  that 
they  should,  in  all  cases,  abstain  from  the  support  of 
candidates  nominated  hy  and  lepresenting  any  pro- 
Blavery  party. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conven- 
tion, no  nomination  should  be  made  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  fall  of  1847,  or  the  spring  of  1848;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time,  all  questions  in  relation  to  these 
nominations  should  be  kept  entirely  open;  and  that, 
when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive,  such  candidates 
should  be  selected  as  will  unite  the  largest  and  most 
cordial  support,  with  undoubted  capacity  and  un- 
equivocal devotion  to  our  principles  and  measures. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  all 
those  who,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  peace- 
fully aiding  the  enslaved  in  attempting  to  regain 
that  freedom  which  our  nation  has  declared  to  be 
inalienable,  are  unjustly  imprisoned:  arid  we  espe- 
cially denounce  the  imprisonment  of  Jonathan 
Walker,  for  that  alleged  offence,  b^  national  autho- 
rity, in  Florida,  as  a flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitulion,  and  a gross  indignity,  not  only  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  people  of  all  the 
states. 

10.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  con- 
vention, the  proper  course  for  a free  state  to  adopt, 
when  her  citizens  are  ignominiously  and  unconsti- 
tutionally imprisoned  in  or  expelled  from  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state  in  the  union,  is  to  demand  of 
the  national  government  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  proper  laws  to  secure  her  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  violated  rights,  and,  failing  com- 
pliance with  such  demand,  to  protect  her  citizens 
herself. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  are  not  indifferent  to  ques- 
tions of  trade  or  currency,  or  extension  of  territo- 
ry, or  to  any  questions  relating  to  the  prosperity, 
and  advancement  of  the  country,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  those  who  are  willing  to  subordinate  these 
questions  to  the  great  question  of  personal  rights, 
will  be  able,  wherever  they  become  responsible  by 
the  possession  of  power,  to  adjust  these  matters 
upon  a satisfactory  basis;  in  the  meantime  if  we  dif- 
fer somewhat  among  ourselves  as  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
membersiof  no  other  party  are  entirely  agreed  upon 
them. 

12.  Resolved,  That  we  revere  the  memory  of  Tho- 
mas Morris,  who  preferred  his  country  to  iiis  party, 
and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  political  position 
rather  than  renounce  his  political  principles:  his 
manly  and  noble  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
slavery,  when  strongly  urged  by  the  great  whig  lea- 
der, remains  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  duty  and  freedom. 

(The  convention  adopted  this  resolution  by  a ris- 
ing vote,  as  a reverential  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  honorable  dead.) 


13.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  understand  the  li- 
berty party  to  be  a sectional,  but  a national  party; 
the  presence  and  co-operation  of  free  men  of  the 
slave  states  assures  us  that  the  principles  of  liberty 
are  travelling  south  of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line,  and 
give  us  good  hope  that  they  will  be,  ere  long,  es- 
tablished in  purity  and  vigor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Abolitionism — disunion.  On  Thursday  last  we 
copied  from  the  Alton  Telegraph  two  pledges  in 
circulation  by  abolitionists  in  the  eastern  states  for 
signature,  expressing  a hope  that  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter,  and  the  allegation  might 
prove  untrue.  Our  neighbor1,  the  Morning  Herald, 
is  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  writes  a column  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  contravert  the  allegation  that 
j such  pledges  were  circulated  by  abolitionists  for 
signature,  but  essays  to  prove  that  there  are  six  se- 
veral stripes  ot  abolitionists.  That  the  sixlh  is  the 
Garrison  party,  opponents  as  the  Herald  under- 
stands, “not  only  of  the  United  States  government, 
but  of  all  human  governments.”  Our  neighbor  be- 
longs to  the  fifth  or  liberty  stripe  of  the  party — the 
true  stripe — who  “have  got  the  steam  up  so  high 
against  oppression,  their  safety  is  in  letting  off,  now 
and  then.”  This  party,  the  Herald  says  is  strong 
“for  the  union.”  The  Garrison  stripe  circulate  the 
pledges,  not  the  liberty  stripe.  [Cincinnati  Gaz. 

Very  well — we  are  glad  of  it. 

Southern  action.  Under  this  caption  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  of  the  12th  inst.  answers:  We  start 
with  this  position. 

“ That  the  pro  slavery  excitement,  south,  was  gotten  up 
by  reckless,  ambitious  politicians,  solely  and  singly  to  se- 
cure position  and  power.'" 

This  excitement  began  there  in  1828.  Duff  Green 
that  year  sounded  the  alarm,  at  Washington,  and 
leading  southern  papers  echoed  it,  until  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  south  were  really  frightened.  Now 
who  were  the  chief  agitators?  The  ultraists  of  the 
1 south,  headed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  With  them  this  ex- 
jcitement  began,  and  if  we  watch  their  position,  or 
examine  their  acts,  we  shall  quickly  understand 
their  aim,  and  penetrate  their  motives. 

They  were  out  of  power.  It  was  supposed,  at 
i one  time,  that  they  would  support  Mr.  Adams;  but 
they  deserted  him  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  General  Jackson.  He  was 
elected.  No  man  of  compromise,  spurning  to  unite 
with  men  whom  he  distrusted,  or  despised,  he  gave 
these  ultraists  to  understand  that  he  could  have  no- 
i thing  to  do  with  them.  Here  was  a dilemma.  To 
j fall  back  upon  the  Adams  party  was  impossible.  To 
'stand  still,  political  death.  For  no  talents,  no  ener- 
! gy,  no  combination  of  leaders  would  amount  to 
anything,  unless  backed  by  power,  and  supported 
by  numbers.  When  men  claim  office  in  the  nation, 
the  question  asked  is,  can  they  carry  their  state; 
that  is  the  lever  by  which  they  lift  themselves  up; 
i and,  therefore,  these  ultraists  sought  to  agitate  a 
new  subject  so  as  to  give  them  command  of  the  vote 
of  one  or  more  slates.  That  subject  ions  slavery.  If 
they  could  alarm  the  south,  make  it  believe  that 
there  was  danger,  they  would  necessarily  lead  the 
south,  and  thus  gain  a position  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  terms  with  any  party,  if  not  dictate 
to  the  whole  union.  Ttieir  plan  was  well  laid.  Its 
first  features,  too,  were  well  executed.  Duff  Green 
played  boldly.  Hut  the  northern  cities,  en  masse, 
and  the  northern  press,  almost  without  exception, 
came  out  so  strongly,  for  what  were  termed  southern 
rights,  that  the  whole  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
And  then  the  emancipation  discussion  in  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  from  1830  to  1832,  killed  whatever  of 
hope  these  ultraists  had.  They  could  stand  a good 
deal.  But  the  warm  friendliness  of  the  north,  and 
a home  division  on  the  very  question  on  which  they 
had  hoped  to  unite  the  whole  south,  was  too  much 
even  for  them.  Abandoning  the  plan  for  the  time 
being,  yet  yielding  nothing  of  their  original  pur- 
pose, they  proposed,  first,  a southern  convention,  to 
put  down  the  “oppressive  tariff;  that  failing,  the 
leaders  in  South  Carolina  resorted  to  nullification, 
declaring  the  right  of  one  slate  to  nullify  the  law  of 
the  nation,  hoping  thereby  to  force  the  south  into 
concert  of  action  with  them. 

The  result  of  this  move  the  reader  knows.  It 
was  crushed.  But  not  so  the  men  who  undertook  it! 
If  this  outrage  had  been  committed  in  any  free 
state,  they  would  have  fallen,  as  fell  the  members 
of  the  Hartford  Convention,  before  the  overpower- 
ing indignation  of  public  sentiment;  but  it  wa9  done 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  doers  of  it  were  herald- 
ed forth  as  a mad-cap,  dashing,  bold  set  of  fellows, 
whose  chivalry  was  to  be  admired,  however  much 
their  conduct  might  be  condemned.  Still  these  ul- 
traisls  were  out  of  power,  though  South  Carolina 
stood  by  them.  To  go  with  the  whigs  was  out  of 
the  question;  to  join  General  Jackson  impossible. 


They  assumed,  therefore,  a sort  of  independent  po- 
sition, (acting,  however,  more  with  the  whigs  than 
against  them,)  until  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  proposed 
successor  of  the  old  hero,  and  his  party,  feared  his 
failure,  when  a union  was  proposed.  The  ultraists 
exacted  only  one  condition,  viz:  that  pro-slavery 
views  should  be  advanced  by  them,  and  the  right  of 
petition  denied  by  congress,  declaring  if  that  were 
assented  to,  they  stood  ready  to  support  the  powers 
that  be.  It  was  acceded  to,  and  these  two  opposites 
became  one.  And  from  that  moment  a fiercer,  an- 
grier, more  unrelenting  agitation  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion began  in  and  out  of  congress,  in  stale  legisla- 
tures, and  before  the  people,  and  was  continued  un- 
til Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  and  the  Texas  scheme  car- 
ried. 

And  it  was  begun  with  a closer  organization,  and 
oarried  on  with  a wiser  energy,  than  marked  the 
first  efforts  of  the  southern  ultraists.  For  nothing 
which  party  machinery,  through  means  of  political 
clubs,  or  the  press,  or  tracts,  could  effect,  was  left 
untried.  Money  was  freely  given  and  as  freely 
squandered.  Time  and  talents  were  every  where 
bestowed.  The  power  and  numbers  of  the  aboli- 
tionists were  exaggerated;  their  schemes  enlarged; 
and  a sort  of  terror  sought  to  be  created  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  the  safety  of  the  white,  and  the  se- 
curity of  property  in  the  slave.  And  the  object  of 
this,  larger  by  far  than  their  first  plan,  was  three- 
fold: 

1.  To  get  absolute  control  over  certain  states  of 
the  south  through  their  fears,  or  their  pride,  or  their 
avarice. 

2.  To  put  their  opponents  at  home  in  a position 
where  they  could  not  act  with  any  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, and 

3.  By  avowing  ultra  pro-slavery  doctrines,  and 
pushing  them  out,  to  drive  the  whigs  of  the  free 
states  into  opposition  to  them,  so  as  to  knit  the 
w hole  south  politically  together. 

And  the  fact  that  Henry  Clay,  was  for  the  right 
of  petition,  only  made  these  ultraists  the  more  re 
solved  to  run  this  pro-slavery  excitement  to  the  ve- 
ry extreme.  For  if  they  could  only  frighten  the 
people, on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  they  wished  to 
frighten  them,  and  make  them  really  believe  that 
there  was  immediate,  and  as  one  of  them  said,  “ap- 
palling” danger,  they  would  blast  his  popularity, 
|and  thus  cutoff  all  hope  of  whig  progress  in  the 
south.  They  succeeded.  The  south  became  alarmed  . 
Legislatures  passed  violent  resolutions;  violent 
speeches  were  made  in  and  out  of  congress:  prima- 
ry meeting  were  held  at  which  the  most  inflamma- 
tory language  was  used;  and  even  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  where  in  1832  freemen  felt  as  they  spoke, 
and  spoke  as  they  felt,  yielded  to  the  storm  which 
swept  over  them  so  mercilessly,  and  actually,  with 
two  exceptions,  Mr.  Botts  and  Ex-Speaker  White, 
denied  the  right  of  petition  to  a portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States.  They  succeeded.  The 
whigs  were  crushed,  and  they  and  their  friends 
were  put  into  power,  and  now  they  rule  the  nation. 

This  is  the  history  of  this  pro  slavery  excitement: 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  its  leaders,  and  by  and 
by  we  shall  offer  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
our  position,  though  the  Frankfort  Commonwealth, 
and  all  readers  familiar  with  past  events  will  re- 
member enough  to  substantiate  it  without  a word 
further  on  the  subject. 

The  branded  hand.  The  figure  of  a hand,  with 
the  brand  “S.  S.’f  as  impressed  under  sentence  of  a 
southern  court,  upon  a convict  found  guilty  of  steal- 
ing,  or  attempting  to  steal  slaves  from  their  owners, 
conspicuously  paraded  in  the  abolition  journals, 
seems  to  be  considered  as  quite  a hit,  admirably 
adapted  for  exciting  sympathy  and  making  political 
capital  of. 

Mayo,  the  colored  man  was  recently  arrested  in 
Washington  by  constable  Cole  of  Fredericksburg,  for 
enticing  away  certain  slaves  belonging  to  Mr.  Wyatt, 
was  tried  at  Fredericksburg  last  Friday,  found  guil- 
ty, and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years. 

[ Georgetown  Adv. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. — IMPORTANT  DE- 
CISION. 

Lancaster,  (Pa.)  August  18,  1845. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  August,  an  interesting 
question,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  ot  fugitive 
slaves,  was  brought  up  for  decision  before  Judge  El- 
lis Lewis,  of  Lancaster,  (Pa.)  Asa  Stanton,  a co- 
lored man,  was  arrested  by  virtue  of  a warrant  is- 
sued at  the  instance  of  William  Hobbs,  a citizen  of 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  who  claimed  said  Stan- 
ton as  a fugitive  slave.  The  warrant  was  issued 
under  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  the 
25th  of  March,  1826.  And  the  case  came  up  for 
hearing  before  Judge  Lewis,  on  the  1 £lh  inst.  Such 
was  the  interest  excited  by  the  subject,  that  the  court 
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house  was  crowded  in  every  available  part,  some 
time  previous  to  the  judge  taking  his  seat  on  the 
bench. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  act  of  March,  1S26,  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional, by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Lewis  remarked  that  he  had 
on  a former  occasion  expressed  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  that  decision.  It  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
submission  under  the  special  act  of  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, passed  the  22d  May,  1839,  by  which  as 
well  as  by  the  case  slated  upon  the  record,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court  was  only  to  be  taken 
touching  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, “so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  indictment ." — 
The  charge  against  Prigg  was  founded  altogether  on 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1826,  which  made  it  a 
penal  ofi'ence  in  the  owner,  to  take  possession  of  his 
fugitive  slave,  without  legal  process,  and  carry  him 
to  the  state  whence  he  fled.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  case  before 
it;  and  the  only  question  which  properly  arose  in 
in  the  case,  and  which  was  judicially  determined, 
was,  whether  or  not  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1826,  was  constitutional?  It  was  held  to  be  void. — 
To  the  correctness  of  that  decision  of  the  supreme 
court.  Judge  Lewis,  fully  subscribed  because  the  re- 
cognition of  the  federal  constitution,  of  a property 
in  persons  held  to  service,  necessarily  carried  along 
with  it  a right  of  recapture  by  the  owner,  as  a com- 
mon law  incident  of  ownership.  And  the  slates  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  “discharging”  such  person 
from  service  by  “any  law  or  regulation,”  whatever. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  according  to  Judge  Lewis, 
that  so  much  of  the  act  of  March,  1826,  as  interfer- 
red  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  owner, 
was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

But  there  were  other  provisions  in  the  act  of  1326, 
of  a different  character  altogether — provisions  which  i 
were  as  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  claim-  j 
ants  of  fugitives,  as  they  are  useful  in  protecting  the  , 


nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  should  exclude 
state  legislation,  in  support  of  the  rights  secured  to 
claimants  of  fugitives  from  service.  It  is  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  lending  to  “discharge” 
the  fugitive  from  his  obligations,  that  is  prohibited. 
If  the  owner  were  left  to  his  own  resources,  or  to  the 
slender  aid  which  the  act  of  congress  affords,  he 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  left  without  any  adequate 
remedy. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  states  are  not  allowed  to  legislate  at  all  on 
the  subject,  and  the  state  officers  are  not  bound  to 
execute  that  act  of  congress.  The  owner  upon  seiz- 
ing his  slave,  must,  therefore,  encounter  the  expense 
of  carrying  him  many  miles  to  procure  a certificate 
from  some  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court,  and  during  this 
journey  he  must  remain  unaided  by  state  officers — 
while,  as  it  might  be,  passing  through  an  excited 
populace,  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the  impulse  of  na- 
ture without  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  nation- 
al constitution.  Chief  justice  Taney,  and  justices 
Thompson,  Baldwin,  and  Daniel,  concurred  with  the 
majority  in  the  judgment  rendered,  but  differed  in 
many  important  particulars  from  the  course  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  judge  who  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court. 

The  opinions  of  the  chief  justice  and  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Daniel,  according  to  judge  Lewis,  place  the 
subject  in  its  true  light,  and  their  arguments  are 
held  by  him  to  be  unanswerable.  It  was  not  deem- 
ed probable  that  any  of  the  judges  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood as  determining  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions, not  necessarily  arising  in  the  case.  Still  less 
could  it  be  supposed  that  they  intended  to  volunteer  a 
judicial  decision  upon  a subject  of  so  much  delica- 
cy; affecting  the  rights  of  every  state  sovereignty  in 
the  Union.  The  case  of  Prigg,  vs.  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  must,  therefore,  be  understood  as 
determining  the  case  upon  the  record  and  nothing 
more. 

With  these  views  of  the  constitution,  judge  Lewis 
remarked,  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  act  of  1826,  when  required,  so  far  as 
the  said  act  is  in  affirmance  of,  and  not  in  conflict 
with,  the  rights  secured  to  the  slave  owner  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  And,  that  this 
course  would  be  adhered  to  until  a direct  judgment 
was  pronounced  by  the  supreme  court,  that  all  legis- 
lation by  the  states,  on  this  subject,  was  prohibited. 

Having  thus  declared  his  views  of  existing  laws 
and  of  authoritative  decisions,  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  judge  Lewis  then  proceeded  with 
the  examination  of  the  testimony  in  the  case  before 


him.  Three  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
testified  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  Stanton, 
as  the  slave  of  Mr.  Ilobb.  Two  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  testified  that  they  well  knew  the  piisoner 
as  a resident  of  Lancaster  county  about  six  years  or 
upwards;  one  of  them  said  “about  seeding  time  in 
1839.”  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  slave  Stanton 
escaped  from  his  owner  about  the  1st  November, 
1839.  After  hearing  all  the  evidence  pro  and  con, 
judge  Lewis  decided  that  the  proof  of  the  owner- 
ship was  satisfactory,  and  awarded  a certificate  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  already  remarked,  the  case  excited  great  in- 
terest, and  the  court  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part  during  the  hearing.  At  its  close,  and  after  the 
parties  had  left  the  court  house,  there  was  a slight 
attempt  at  a rescue  by  some  colored  persons  present, 
but  this  attempt  was  not  seconded  by  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster,  and  was  at  once  put  down  by  the 
state  officers.  [Balt.  Patriot- 
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The  deep  interest  which  our  country  has  ai  stake  in 
her  commercial  arrangements  with  European  powers, 
and  the  firm  persuasion,  that  if  arms  are  not  resorted  to, 
a contest  for  trade  will  be  carried  on  with  our‘ greatest 
rival  power,  in  every  possible  ramification,  has  induced 
us  often  to  recur  to  the  theme.  Next  to  maintaining  the 
American  tariff,  a.s  a measure  for  coercing  from  Euro- 
pean powers  something  like  a reciprocity  of  trade,  or  if 
not,  of  at  least  of  protecting  ourselves  to  a certaimextent 
fr  m an  inequality  produced  by  their  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitory laws  upon  our  commodities, — next,  we  say,  to 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  that  policy,  is  that  of  ope- 
rating to  the  advantage  of  our  trade  by  commercial  ar- 
rangements with  the  continenial  powers  of  Europe.  We 
had  therefore  been  looking  with  much  anxiety  for  the 
result  of  negotiations  known  to  be  directed  through  Mr. 
Jenifer,  our  minister  to  Austria,  to  which  government 
he  was  sent  expressly  in  behalf  of  the  tobacco  interest. 
— but  who  is  now  returning  home,  totally  unsuccessful 
in  his  mission,— and  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  minister  at 
Berlin,  whose  famous  Zollveiein  treaty,  is  likely  to  do 
him  far  less  credit,  than  if  he,  like  Mr.  Jenifer,  had  ef- 
fected nothi  ng. 

The  rejection  of  the  Prussian,  or  Zollverein  treaty,  or 
rather,  its  being  laid  over  by  the  United  States  senate 
until  the  period  prescribed  in  it  for  its  being  either  offi- 
cially exchanged,  or  considered  null  and  void,  left  us 
without  immediate  apprehension  of  i/s  ratification.  The 
provisions  of  that  treaty  we  considered  any  thing  but  ad- 
advantageous  to  this  country.  The  then  administration, 
and  President  Tyler,  particularly,  was  anxious  forthe^ 
senate  to  ratify  it,  and  great  fault  was  found  by  the  party 
press,  with  the  maj  otity  of  the  senate  for  not  ratifying 
it.  Amongst  the  loudest  complaints  against  the  senate, 
were  those  uttered  at  the  time  by  the  Richmond  Enquir ' 
er,  whose  editor  having  since  been  promoted  to  the 
charge  of  a journal  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  or- 
gan of  President  Polk’s  administration,  we  of  course: 
felt  some  apprehension  that  negotiations  might  be  renew- 
ed, and  that  the  treaty,  with  all  its  faults,  might  be  again 
laid  befure  a United  States  senate,  composed  now  of  a 
majority  with  whom  that  journal  would  be  exceedingly 
influential.  Influenced  by  these  apprehensions,  we  had 
a translation  made  from  a German  journal,  the  Schnell- 
post,  of  a couple  of  letters  from  Germany,  giving  the 
views  of  the  writer,  a German,  upon  the  spot,  which 
cannot  but  have  a tendency  to  open  the  eyes  of  many 
persons  in  this  country,  who  have  taken  but  a hasty 
glance  at  this  important  subject.  We  had  one  of  those 
translations  partly  in  type,  when  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  tbe  17ih  reached  us,  and  we  read,  to  our  utter  aston- 
ishment, in  the  columns  of  that  paper,  the  following: 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

THE  LAST  LETTER. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  similar  to  what  we 
experience  in  parting  with  an  old  friend,  that  we 
give  place  to  the  following  valedictory  of  our  worthy 
European  correspondent,  “Agricolu.”  With  a 
strength  of  mind  which  seized  the  important  com- 
mercial and  political  movements  of  the  old  world  as 
bearing  upon  our  own  rights  and  interests,  and  with 
a pure  love  of  country,  which  has  enlightened  fo- 
reign ignorance  as  to  our  liberal  institutions,  and  has, 
on  all  occasions,  defended  his  native  land  from  the 
traductions  of  prejudiced  monarchists,  Agricola  has, 


to  our  knowledge,  done  much  service,  abroad,  to  the 
United  Slates.  Our  own  columns  have  been  enrich- 
ed by  the  valuable  fruits  of  his  genius  and  deep  re- 
flection, and  his  suggestions  have  always  been  mark- 
ed by  wisdom  and  patriotism.  His  letter,  to-day, 
treats  of  a vital  subject,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  government. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  present  letter  closes  a 
correspondence,  which  our  readers  must  have  sin- 
cerely enjoyed.  We  hail  the  return  of  our  able 
friend  to  his  native  land,  which  he  will  find  prospe- 
rous and  happy — “ Slat  nominis  umbra."  We  wish 
we  could  trace  away  the  veil  which  conceals  his 
name.  This  much  we  can  say,  he  is  a worthy  son  of 
Virginia,  and  such  he  has,  in  every  w ay,  proved  him- 
self to  be. 

European  correspondence — ( No.  45. J 
To  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer: 

Frankforl-on-lhe-Maine,  July  15,  1845. 

Dear  sirs:  The  following  letter  dated  Berlin, 
May  8,  published  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer of  June  7,  may  have  escaped  your  eye,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  apparently  of  a semi-official  char- 
acter, I take  the  liberty  of  laying  it  before  you: 

“The  Prussian  government,  in  the  name  of  the 
Zollverein,  (the  German  Customs  Union,)  has  notifi- 
ed to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  that  it  has 
no  intention  whatever  to  delay  further  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  25th  March,  1844;  but  it  was 
ready  to  open  new  negotiations  for  an  arrangement 
to  be  founded  on  the  same  hasis,  and  which  would  be 
more  favorable  to  the  United  Slates." 

From  the  moment  that  I was  made  acquinted  wi;h 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Zollverein,  I 
clearly  perceived  that  if  ratified,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  The  opinions 
which  I expressed  upon  the  subject  were  evidently 
reluctantly  published  in  the  Enquirer,  because  you 
entertained,  as  you  afterwards  took  occasion  to  shew, 
different  ones.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  in  my  29 th 
number,  1 said:  “In  conclusion  I say,  beware,  be- 
ware of  this  treaty — ibis  foreign  monopoly-tariff 
treaty.  Mischief  lurks  behind  it — more,  much  more 
mischief  than  will  be  seen  upon  its  surface.  Mr. 
Wheaton  is,  1 know,  incapable  of  acting  from  any 
other  than  patriotic  motives.  Yet  tbe  purest  states- 
men sometim:  s unknowingly  err.”  The  letter  from 
which  this  extract  is  made,  relates  exclusively  to  our 
trade  with  Germany,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued 
to  augment  it.  It  was  intended  for  the  senate,  as  was 
perfectly  palpable,  and  1 supposed  that  you  would 
publish  it  promptly;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  your  co- 
lumns on  account  of  the  requisition  made  upon  them 
by  other  correspondents,  until  the  15lli  of  June,  a 
month  or  more  after  its  receipt — eight  days  succeeding 
the  adjournment  of  congress.  It  was  then  accompani- 
ed with  the  remarks: 

“Agricola. — We  have  on  hand  a very  interesting 
series  from  our  intelligent  European  correspondent. 
They  shed  a great  deal  of  light  upon  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Europe,  as  well  as  upon  our  own 
protective  tariff  They  abound  in  very  useful  facts, 
and  they  will  be  so  far  useful,  notwithstanding  we 
may  not  assent  to  all  his  conclusions.  Two  or  three 
of  these  letters  are  in  opposition  to  the  commercial 
treaty  which  our  minister  at  Berlin  has  lately  made 
with  tbe  German  Customs  Union.  This  treaty  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  senate, — but  we  are  disposed 
to  disagree  essensially  both  with  our  correspon- 
dent and  the  senate  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  measure.  We  confess,  we  are  much  dis- 
posed, on  the  first,  blush  of  the  subject,  to  agree  with 
the  Washington  Spectator  of  the  4th  June,  and  the 
New  York  Republic  of  tbe  28th  of  May,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  opposite  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  senate  have  not  ratified  the  treaty,  under 
the  influence,  we  fear,  of  the  manufacturing  capital- 
ists of  the  north — but  let  the  door  be  now  opened  to 
discussion — both  sides  fairly  examined,  and  the  truth 
will  ultimately  be  discovered.” 

In  No.  41,  written  on  the  1st  January  last,  in  the 
closing  paragraph,  I remarked:  “In  the  languishing 
condition  of  the  tobacco  trade,  1 am  persuaded  that 
the  producers  of  the  article  in  Virginia  are  anxious- 
ly enquiring,  whether  there  is  no  method,  by  nego- 
tiation or  otherwise,  by  which  it  can  be  improved? 
Say  to  them,  from  one  who,  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  his  former  letters,  will  perceive 
that  his  predictions  have  all  been  verified,  to  be  of 
good  cheer.  In  twelvemonths  they  will  see  a larger 
European  demand  than  has  ever  before  been  known, 
with  steady  and  uniform,  but  not  high  prices.” 

When  1 made  this  statement,  I was  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  the  Zollverein  Ireaty  had  been  for- 
mally rejected  by  the  senate,  and  that,  under  the  in- 
coming administration,  vigorous  efforts  would  be 
made,  not  upon  the  “same  basis,”  but  upon  an  utter- 
ly different  one,  “and  which  would  be  more  favora. 
ble  to  the  United  Slates,”  to  effect  negotiations  with 
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Germany  through  a new  and  competent  representa- 
tive at  Berlin,  aided  by  agents  who  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  Jlmeiican  interests.  In  a few 
days  after  despatching  the  letter  of  1st  January,  the 
president’s  message  arrived,  by  which  at  a glance  I 
foresaw  that  there  would  be  another  attempt  made 
to  force  the  Wheaton  treaty,  as  offensive  as  it  was, 
through  the  senate,  notwithstanding  the  fears  there- 
in expressed,  that  our  minister  would  be  unable,  as 
he  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  in  getting  the  pe- 
riod prolonged  for  definitive  action  by  our  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Tyler,  I am  persuaded,  was  under  a be- 
lief of  this  kind  when  he  was  preparing  the  message; 
but  he  was,  as  he  has  been  in  thousands  of  other  in- 
stances, most  wantonly  and  cruelly  imposed  upon. — 
It  was  well  known  throughout  Germany,  that  Prus- 
sia never  had  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  more 
sincerely  at  heart  than  the  ratification  of  this  noto- 
riously disgraceful  treaty — one  which,  if  I had  been 
even  slightly  instrumental  in  concocting,  1 would 
have  withdrawn  to  the  darkest  hole  in  New  England, 
and  have  never  exposed  my  face  again  to  the  bright 
sun  of  day.  If  any  indifference  was  manifested  on 
the  subject  by  the  Prussian  ministry,  it  was  a mere 
ruse  to  delude  the  senate  of  Jhe  United  States,  and 
to  entrap  the  coast  states  of  Germany.  Fearing  tjiat 
Prussian  diplomacy  would  gull  the  senate,  as  it  had 
assuredly  succeeded  in  gulling  the  president,  by  re- 
newing the  treaty  in  a more  plausible  shupe,  I took 
occasion  in  No.  41  of  my  letters  t'o  observe: 

“It  is  of  primary  importance,  as  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  intercourse,  that  at  the 
earliset  possible  day  we  should  have  a line  of  stea- 
mers to  ply  semi-monthly  between  New  York  and 
one  of  the  German  ports.  We  have  now  no  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  except  through  Eng- 
land, where  the  post  office  department,  a short  time 
since,  was  administered  under  a system  of  espionage, 
that  rendered  the  faithful  transmission  of  letters 
passing  through  it  exceedingly  hazardous.  A single 
newspaper,  the  size  of  the  Enquirer,  cost  per  royal 
steamer  via  of  Boston  and  Liverpool,  exclusive  of 
American  inland  postage,  by  the  lime  it  reaches 
Hamburg  or  Bremen,  about  63  cents,  and  to  which  7 
may  be  added  to  this  place.  This  places  it  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  manufacture  and  dissemi- 
nate just  such  news  as  she  pleases,  (which  1 have 
never  known  in  a solitary  instance  to  be  favorable,) 
relative  to  the  United  States,  for  the  remainder  of 
Europe.  By  establishing  a semi  monthly  line  of 
steam  packets,  to  touch  going  and  returning  at  South- 
ampton or  Folkestone,  Boulogne  or  Calais,  to  Bre- 
men or  Hamburg,  we  should  be  heard  on  the  conti- 
nent through  the  medium  of  our  press,  instead  of  the 
London  Times  and  similar  publications.  Letters  un- 
der half  an  ounce  are  charged,  through  England, 
from  the  United  States,  to  Bremen,  or  Hamburg, 
about  45  cents.  If  we  had  a mail  of  our  own,  they 
could  be  carried  at  25  cents.*  Moreover,  Germany 
is  our  best  customer  for  tobacco  and  many  other 
products.  The  balance  of  trade  is  frightfully  against 
her,  as  regards  her  true  interests,  and  it  is  obviously 
our  policy  to  consume  moLe  of  the  products  of  her 
manufactories,  and  less  of  those  of  England.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  steamers — because  fibrous 
and  light  merchandize,  generally,  could  be  transmit- 
ted by  them,  so  as  to  arrive  at  our  markets  in  about 
the  same  time  that  similar  goods  now  do  from  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  re- 
duction to  the  Hanoverian  duty  on  tobacco  in  the  stales 
of  the  Zollverein.'1 

In  No.  42,  under  date  of  February  28,  I again 
called  your  attention  to  the  treaty  by  remarking: 
“The  financial  movement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  German  commercial  league.  1 he 
manufacturers  in  the  states  composing  it,  could  not 
sustain  themselves  against  the  competition  of  Eng- 
land while  they  had  no  duty  to  pay  on  cotton  wool; 
and  what  is  to  become  of  them  under  the  removal  of 
the  weight  of  duty  with  which  the  English  manu- 
facturer had  to  contend — amounting,  as  is  shown, 
from  9 to  12§  per  cent. — cannot  be  readily  foreseen! 
Even  while  they  weie  favored  by  such  advantages, 
they  never  were  able  to  make  up  their  own  twist,  or 
to  enter  into  the  first  stage,  successfully,  of  manu- 
facturing from  the  raw  material.”  In  speaking  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wheaton  trea- 
ty, in  my  letter  of  the  31st  of  March,  1844,  I said: 
“The  chief  object  of  the  Germanic  Association,  at 
least,  as  far  as  expressed,  is  to  foster  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  embraced  within  its  bounda- 
ries. It  would  then  be  a suicidal  policy  for  it  to  tax 
the  raw  material  which  is  to  build  them  up,  and  give 
them  permanent  duration.  It  is,  therefore,  an  absurd 
belief  to  suppose,  that  the  Zollverein,  either  now  or 


*The  act  of  congress,  since  passed,  fixes  the  postage 
to  European  ports  at  24  cent3. 


“in  future,”!  will  lay  an  impost  on  raw  cotton.  The 
“United  States,  on  that  score,  have  not  the  slightest 
favor  to  ask,”  & c.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  now  ap- 
pear, it  was  heralded  over  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  the  American  diplomatic  had  achieved  a 
mighty  triumph,  in  getting  the  Zollverein  to  concede 
that  “no  duty  should  be  laid  upon  cotton.”'  As  I am 
speaking  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  I will  take 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  United  States  have  but 
one  concession  to  ask  of  it  in  its  tariff  of  duties,  and 
that  is,  to  admit  tobacco  on  the  same  terms  as  Hano- 
ver does — say,  at  69  cents  on  the  100  lbs.  In  return 
for  this,  under  a general  revenue  act— not  a differ- 
ential treaty — I should  be  happy  to  see  the  duty  on 
its  various  manufactures  modified  to  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem .” 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract, 
was  accompanied  by  an  editorial,  which  influenced 
me  to  believe,  that  you  at  last  concurred  with  me  in 
sentiment  touching  the  puny  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  our  government  at  the  court  oT  Frederic  William. 
Among  other  things  you  remarked: 

“But  the  suspension  of  the  Zollverein  (treaty)  gives 
our  secretary  of  state  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  best  information  from  the  most  intelligent  agents 
we  have  in  Germany,  as  to  the  best  means  of  regu- 
lating that  trade.  Our  commerce  with  the  north  of 
Germany  is  susceptible  of  a vast  augmentation,  un- 
der proffer  regulations,  and  with  a proper  spirit  on 
the  part  of  our  mercbanls.  An  intelligent  corres- 
pondent wrote  us  the  other  day,  that  if  we  had  a re- 
presentative in  Berlin  from  the  south,  who  under- 
stood our  tobacco  interests,  we  might  make  arrange- 
ments for  introducing  25,000  hhds.  of  tobacco  more 
per  annum  than  we  now  carry.  The  trade  in  that 
article  alone,  one  of  the  staples  of  old  Virginia,  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  several  years.  For  instance, 
we  [Virginia]  only  shipped  to  Bremen  in  1833,  750 
hhds.  of  stems;  this  increased  in  1840  to  1,158  hhds. 
of  tobacco  and  876  stems;  in  1842  to  4,573  tobacco 
and  2,294  stems;  in  1843,  it  fell  off  [in  consequence 
of  a short  crop  the  year  previous]  to  3,013  hhds.  to- 
bacco and  1,534  stems.  Judicious  arrangements  on 
our  part  to  collect  the  best  information,  in  order  to 
assist  the  next  congress  in  making  the  best  regula- 
tions and  laying  revenue  duties,  would  enlarge  our 
commerce  considerably,  in  that  important  commer- 
cial region.  * * Mr.  Polk  says  his  is  a ‘working 

cabinet,’  and  we  congratulate  our  friend,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, on  the.vast  field  which  lies  before  him,  for 
enlarging  his  own  fame,  and  for  extending  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  country. 
Scarcely  was  there  ever  a more  brilliant  opportunity 
presented  to  a secretary  to  effect  these  objects.  * * 
The  great  movement  of  the  age  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  Jl  becomes  our  duty,  placed  as  we 
are  in  a young  and  free  country,  to  set  an  example 
of  this  principle,  and  especially  to  encourage  it, 
whenever  other  nations  relax  their  restrictions,  and 
strike  for  greater  freedom  of  trade.” 

In  the  Enquirer  of  April  25,  in  noticing  a tobacco 
fair  that  was  about  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  you  said: 
“But  we  hope  the  gentlemen  who  attend  the  fair  will 
do  something  more  than  exhibit  specimens  and  award 
premiums.  They  ought  to  appoint  an  able  commit- 
tee to  prepare *a  memorial  to  congress  and  to  the 
president,  representing  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
est, and  calling  upon  the  executive  to  use  all  his  in- 
fluence with  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  lo  admit  our  tobacco  on 
more  favorable  terms.  Both  England  and  France 
have  seized  upon  these  articles  as  a means  of  collect- 
ing revenue.  They  have  speculated  upon  the  tastes 
of  their  people,  and  lay  requisitions  upon' the  means 
of  gratifiqation.  We  ought  to  make  another  effort 
to  obtain  a more  liberal  scale.  A correspondent 
from  Bremen  writes  us,  that  with  adequate  exertions, 
made  by  an  agent  who  understands  the  tobacco  in- 
terest at  Berlin,  we  might  have  25,000  hhds.  more 
carried  into  the  country.  Mr.  Stevenson  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  Great  Britain  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  showed,  by  an  ingenious  argument  and 
clear  statistics,  that  by  a lower  duly  she  might  pre- 
vent smuggling,  and  raise  more  revenue  by  large  im- 
portations; and  the  only  argument  which  she  seemed 
to  employ  was,  how  she  was  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  small  revenue  which  might  accrue  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  present  system  and  the  introduction 
of  a more  liberal  one.” 

But  are  those  “adequate  exertions  made  by  an 
agent  who  understands  the  tobacco  interest  at  Ber- 
lin,” ever  to  be  realized?  No,  no,  no.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  the 
same  game  is  to  be  played  hereafter  that  has  been 
played  since  the  mission  to  Prussia  was  established. 

tBaron  Bulow,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Prus- 
sia, in  a corr  spondence  with  Mr.  Wheaton,  preceding 
the  conclusion  of  the  ireaty,  said,  that  the  Zollverein  had 
no  intention  al  (hat  time  to  lay  a duty  upon  raw  cotton, 
but  that  it  would  not  obligate  itself  not  to  do  so  in  future. 


The  planters  must  continue  to  live  on  expectation. 
Even  if  they  should  become  “hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,”  they  will  experience  no  sympa- 
thy from  the  government,  because  “Mordecai,  the 
Jew,  sits  at  the  king’s  gate.”  It  is  of  vastly  more 
importance,  it  seems,  to  the  well  being  of  the  nation, 
that  its  minister  should  be  a member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Science  at  Berlin,  than  that  a market  should 
be  opened  for  25,000  additional  hogshead  of  tobacco 
in  Germany. 

After  a rejection  or  postponement,  at  two  differ- 
ent sessions  of  the  senate,  of  the  Zollverein  treaty — 
with  its  lard,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  red-rag, 
provisions  to  catch  the  west,  (for  no  one  can  be  so 
silly  as  to  imagine  that  this  article  would  be  import- 
ed into  the  Zollverein  states,)  it  was  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  ostensible  author  of  it  would  have  felt  so 
much  mortification,  as  voluntarily  to  have  relinquish- 
ed his  position.  To  those,  however,  who  know  the 
character  of  the  man,  this  event  was  not  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  prepared  to  hear,  in  de- 
spite of  assurances  given  during  the  pendency  of  the 
treaty,  that  it  was  the  very  best  that  could  be  effected 
for  the  United  States,  that  he  would  open  new  nego- 
tiations on  the  same  basis — yes,  mark,  the  same  basis, 
and  which  would  be  more  favorable  the  United  Slates! — 
The  treaty  of  the  25th  March,  1844,  was  good  enough 
for  Mr.  Tyler — in  fact  the  very  thing!  On  the  same 
basis,  (beautiful  basis,  to  be  sure,  that  discriminates 
in  favor  of  Zollverein  aganst  Hanover  and  the  other 
coast  states  of  Germany,  the  best  European  custo- 
mers for  our  produce,)  vvill.be  good  enough  for  Mr. 
Polk!  And  one  on  a different  “basis”  and  still  more  fa- 
vorable, will  be  reserved  for  Mr.  Polk’s  successor! 
So  that,  by  1850,  it  is  probable  that  the  distinguished 
diplomat  will  reach  the  beginning  of  the  end — or  ar- 
rive at  a point  from  which  lie  should  have  started 
eight  years  ago!  O!  tempora — O!  mores- 

But  let  me  conjure  the  administration  to  beware! 
— to  beware!  how  it  trifles  with  this  momentous  mat- 
ter. A responsibility — a weighty  responsibility — 
which  may  have  been  overlooked,  rests  upon  it. — 
The  people  are  with  it  upon  the  Oregon  and  Texas 
questions:  thus  testifying  that  now,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  patriotism  is  the  influencing  public  considera- 
tion with  them.  And  they  have  aright  to  expect 
that  the  government  will  do  something — in  fact,  all 
in  its  power,  without  regard  to  official  favoritism — 
for  themselves.  They  cannot,  nor  will  not,  be  put 
ott'  with  empty  promises  forever.  They  have  been 
receiving  serpents  instead  of  fish,  already  beyond 
endurance.  The  time  for  action  has  arrived,  and 
they  will  soon  make  their  voice  heard  in  terrific 
tones,  from  Mason  & Dixon’s  line  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  not  the  tobacco  planting  eye  alone, 
that  is  looking  to  Europe  for  increased  markets,  but 
every  branch  of  agriculture,  aided  by  its  handmaid- 
en, commerce,  will  be  alike,  although  not  so  imme- 
diately, benefitled  by  a proper  reduction  of  duly  on 
our  early  staple. 

In  a few  days,  I shall  wend  my  way  “over  the 
blue  waters”  lo  “my  own,  my  native  land.”  i leave 
behind  me,  in  Germany,  many  noble  spirits,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  beauties  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  stand  delighted  at  every  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  public  functionaries,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  us  to  the  head  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Among  them  are  brothers,  aged  fathers, 
endeared  to  me  by  these  tender  appellations,  for  the 
steadfastness  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  our  common  country,  when  the  star  of 
its  honor  was  apparently  obscured,  and  was  malici- 
ously represented  by  the  growling  and  vindictive 
British  lion,  as  waning  towards  its  sitting.  Leave- 
taking,  I find,  is  as  Iriste  a ceremony  here  as  it  was 
at  home.  I have  scarcely  Laken  a hand  at  parting, 
where  the  eye  was  not  bedewed  with  a tear.  Yester- 
day I called  on  aldderman  D , the  oldest  member 

of  the  board — by  whom  I have  been  ivariably  ho- 
nored, during  my  sojourn,  with  a dinner  on  the  22d 
of  February.  1 felt  as  if  I was  separating  with  the 
“Father  of  his  country”  himself,  for  he  is  the  only 
individual  in  Europe  who  can  claim  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  enjoyed  the  abundant  and  un- 
pretending hospitality  of  Mount  Vernon.  He  is  now 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  has  seen  all  the  em- 
perors, and  kings,  and  princes  of  Europe,  of  his  own 
time,  including  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune, .and  he 
unfeignedly  believes,  from  bis  God-like  and  extraor- 
dinary bearing,  and  majestic  dignity,  that  if  ever 
man  was  more  than  mere  mortal,  that  man  was 
Washington!  Sainted  spirit!  placed  far  “beyond 
that  horizon  which  bounds  human  vision,”  guide, 
oh!  guide  thy  people,  thy  children,  to  the  very  goal 
of  national  rectitude  and  prosperity. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  Germany,  I also  bid  fare- 
well to  your  columns,  thankful  to  your  patrons  who 
have  been  so  indulgent  as  lo  honor  my  letiers  with  a 
perusal.  As  eyer,  yours  truly, 
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The  evidence  furnished  by  the  above  letter,  en- 
dorsed as  the  writer  of  it  now  is,  by  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  itself,  leaves  little  necessity  for  comment. 
The  editor  of  that  journal  will  no  doubt  account  to 
the  public  for  keeping  them  in  the  dark,  whilst  he 
himself  was  in  possession  of  so  much  light  upon  the 
whole  subject.  We  have  room  to-day  for  only  one 
of  the  letters  which  we  have  had  translated  from  the 
Schnellpost,  having  occupied  the  space  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  seeded  let- 
ter, the  most  important  of  the  two.  It  will  be  in- 
serted hereafter. 

On  the  Maine,  May  27,  1845. 

It  will  not  please  you  perhaps,  that  a native  Ger- 
man, and  dwelling  at  present  Ihough  but  temporarily 
in  the  Zollverein,  I am  so  zealous  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  and  so  strongly  commend  its  non- ratifica- 
tion. I view  the  matter,  however,  in  an  American 
point  of  view.  My  relations  bring  me  into  contact 
with  higher  Prussian  officials,  and  1 have  thereby  an 
opportunity  of  a clear  view  of  it  in  its  full  scope, 
and  cannot  but  hope,  as  a free  American  citizen,  that 
the  treaty,  as  it  has  been,  so  may  continue  to  be  re- 
jected. It  is  an  unchangeable  truth,  that  in  every 
commercial  treaty,  one  party  derives  from  it  a grea- 
ter advantage,  or  else  the  other,  and  no  Gertnan- 
American  would  begrudge  to  his  own  fa'herland  any 
advantages,  even  if  greater,  which  the  treaty  would 
extend  to  the  Zollverein.  The  fortunate  situation  of 
America  can  concede  this  much  with  ease,  and  we 
would  hardly  feel  it,  even  if  the  material  advanta- 
ges which  the  Zollverein  would  gain,  were  yet  grea- 
ter than  they  really  are.  But  when  one  perceives 
of  Prussia,  how  on  her  side  all  is  but  a mask,  how 
she  would  but  make  use  of  the  United  States,  in  or- 
der by  means  of  the  Zollverein  to  draw  more  close- 
ly and  closely  the  net  over  the  freedom  of  Germany, 
if  he  has  any  feeling  whatever  for  right  and  free- 
dom, his  heart  must  be  heavy,  and  he  must  seek  to 
contribute  his  mite  in  averting  such  a scheme. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  extended  lines  of  the 
Zollverein,  Prussia  has  but  a small  clear  revenue 
from  their  guarding,  which  costing  2,000  rix  dollars 
per  German  mile,  required  the  expenditure  of  the 
most  thereof,  and  therefore  she  was  right  in  urging 
that  custom’s  union,  as  the  more  the  Zollverein  was 
shaped  into  the  form  of  a compact  whole,  the  less 
would  be  the  expenditure  for  guarding  the  line,  and 
the  greater  too,  would  be  the  clear  receipts  of  the 
Zoll.  A similar  state  of  affairs  existed  with  the  other 
states,  and  in  uniting  with  the  Zollverein,  a state’sre- 
venues  to  be  devoted  to  other  objects,  could  only  be 
significantly  increased  by  that  which  might  be  spar- 
ed from  the  cost  of  watching  each  its  own  frontiers. 
This  was  the  proper  original  foundation  of  the  Zoll- 
verein; it  was  simply  aimed  merely  to  contrive  a 
greater  revenue  in  a popular  manner,  and  was  strug- 
gled for  on  that  principle. 

To  make  one  whole  united  country  of  Germany, 
and  break  down  from  between  the  people  their  seve- 
ral provincial  barriers,  was  no  part  of  the  design  j 
of  the  rulers  in  their  original  plan  of  the  Zollverein; , 
but  such  results  followed  naturally  of  themselves 
without  any  officiousness,  and  evidently  it  may  be 
added,  even  against  the  will  of  the  governments 
themselves. 

The  fruits  which  the  union  thus  brought  with  it, 
were  universally  to  be  perceived,  and  it  was  only  to 
be  desired  that  it  should  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  The  present  king  of  Prussia,  quickly 
after  his  accession,  perceived  what  a powerful  lever 
was  presented  to  him  in  the  Zollverein,  for  realizing 
the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  desire,  viz:  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  Germany,  arid  become  there- 
by a continental  power  o,f  the  first  magnitude.  But 
he  eventually  threw  of  the  mask  when  it  had  be- 
come unnecessary  to  him,  and  by  which  he  had 
sought  to  win  over  the  liberals  of  Germany  to  his 
scheme;  his  fine  speeches  were  ended;  and  nothing 
was  left  for  the  “good  people”  but  with  trouble  to 
rub  the  dust  out  of  their  eyes  and  come  out  from 
their  dreams  as  well  as  they  could  into  the  reality  of 
life.  From  the  period  of  this  his  “decision,”  dates 
the  reaction  in  Germany.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  prosperity,  the  receipts  of  the  Zollve- 
pein  had  naturally  augmented,  the  participating  prin- 
ces felt  contebted  in  having  received  any  considera- 
ble addition  into  their  chests,  the  minister  and  repre- 
sentatives enjoyed  themselves  from  time  to  time 
with  a higher  rank  of  the  red  eagle,  the  people,  as 
the  receipts  had  been  greater  and  no  new  direct 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  them,  remained  content, 
and  so  every  one  congratulated  himself  in  the  Zoll- 
verein;  while  but  few,  meanwhile,  perceived  the 
evil  influence  which  Prussia  was  exerting  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  and  all  hiving  only  their  immediate 
material  interests  in  view,  believed  it  belter  of  course 
to  adhere  closely  and  more  closely  to  Prussia. 


But  the  northern  German  states,  as  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  Hansetowns,  were  unwilling 
to  perceive  their  good  fortunes  in  the  union,  and 
preferred  their  existing  freedom  to  a state  of  depen- 
dence. The  good  king  of  Prussia  can  indeed  as 
little  as  the  good  missionaries  of  former  times,  blind 
the  hearts  of  men  to  their  actual  misery,  yet  like 
them  he  conceives  it  his  duty,  if  they  are  not  willing, 
then  to  constrain  them  to  become  happy.  It  was 
perceived  at  Berlin  that  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica was  endeavoring  to  obtain  alleviations  for  their 
commerce  in  foreign  countries.  Colonies,  monopo- 
lies, and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  money 
through  taxation  have  operated  in  many  countries  as 
a restriction  in  respect  to  an  American  product, 
tobacco,  and  this  was  now  to  serve  as  the  bait.  Il  is 
agreed  finally  to  rate  the  import  tax  at  20  per  cent., 
if  the  United  States  will  act  inf  a similar  manner. 

All  this  is  “fair,”  and  appears  very  beautiful,  but 
now  comes  the  horse’s  hoof.  In  the  same  treaty  is 
something  to  the  following  effecl:  “This  favor,  viz: 
the  reduction  of  the  imports  in  America  is  to  be  ex- 
clusively in  our  favor,  and  though  other  German 
states  tax  your  tobacco  either  not  at  all  or  at  a very 
low  scale,  yet  you  must  impose  upon  them  in  your 
ports  higher  imports  than  upon  us,  and  thereby  aid 
us  to  compel  them  to  accede  to  the  Zollverein.” 

In  the  general  richness  of  America,  it  will  not  be 
observed,  that  tobacco  to  the  Hansetowns,  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  & c.  where  it  hitherto  has 
been  butslightly  taxed,  will  after  their  accession  to  the 
Zollverein,  bear  a higher  impost.  According  to  ap- 
pearances, the  consumption  in  the  Zollverein  by  their 
accession  will,  in  the  three  years  the  treaty  is  to  last, 
considerably  increase,  and  of  a hundred  planters 
not  one  will  observe  how  they  have  been  laboring 
against  themselves;  but  should  there  arise  however 
any  stagnation  in  the  trade,  it  can  just  be  ascribed  to 
over-production  and  to  fortuitous  conjunctures. — 
“You  do  us  however  a great  favor,”  says  Prussia, 
“if  you  will  accept  the  treaty  as  it  was  rejected  last 
year.  As  we  ourselves  possess  no  ships  or  hirbors, 
we  are  compelled,  alas,  to  make  use  of  those  of  the 
Hansetowns.  These  will  be  by  the  treaty  either  en- 
tirely ruined  or  else  compelled  to  accede  to  our 
union;  we  then  get  a marine  of  our  own,  and 
then  you  need  no  more  trouble  yourselves  to  bring 
us  your  wares  in  your  own  vessels,  for  we  can  our- 
selves fetch  them  in  our  Zollverein  vessels,  and  re- 
gulate our  commerce  with  foreign  countries  better 
then  as  now.  As  good  princes  set  up  by  God,  it  is 
our  duty  to  watch  as  well  over  the  material  as  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  our  subjects.  With  yourselves,  still 
reigns,  alas,  the  political  heresy,  that  a people  can 
govern  themselves,  and  there  is  no  need  of  heredita- 
ry princes,  nor  of  a self-transmitting  bureaucracy; 
and  though  we  are  convinced  you  will  sooner  or  la- 
ter return  from  your  heresy,  yet  as  it  has  shown  it- 
self to  be  contagious,  out  of  our  paternal  care,  we 
have  adopted  the  precaution,  that  all  writings  what- 
ever in  dhe  German  language,  coming  from  your 
country,  shall  be  confiscated  at  all  our  royal  post 
offices.  But  yet,  as  this  measure  is  proved  to  be  in- 
effectual as  long  as  we  are  without  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  sea  coast,  just  from  this  reason  and 
more  too  from  it  than  from  any  material  or  commer- 
cial objects,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  us, 
to  compel,  through  your  means,  the  German  provin- 
ces lying  on  the  north  sea  and  Baltic,  to  accede  to 
the  union.  Although  you  must  lose  in  your  materi 
el,  must  pay  finally  higher  rates,  and  see  your  ships 
exposed  to  multiplied  burthens  and  driven  away, 
your  commerce  with  us  lessened,  and  the  emigration 
cease  from  the  obstacles  which  it  will  be  in  our  pow- 
er to  throw  into  its  way,  yet  you  then  will  have  the 
consoleing  consciousness  of  having  aided  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Zollverein,  and  though  emigration  may 
cease,  you  will  even  have  gained  from  that  result, 
the  demand  for  lands  will  decline;  you  can  then  buy 
congress  lands  cheaper,  and  be  free  from  the  fear 
of  being  over  populated  loo  soon.” 

These  are  about  the  thoughts  and  secret  wishes  of 
Prussian  statesmen.  ] am  morally  convinced  that  if 
the  Prussian  government  could  annihilate  all  free 
states,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  done,  and  we  are 
a very  sharp  thorn  to  their  eyes. 

Consider  the  banishment  of  Itzstein  and  Hecker 
from  Berlin  and  Prussia;  any  one  will  naturally  en- 
quire, why  are  they  banished?  Simply  because  they 
have  defended,  as  Germans,  in  the  Badish  chamber, 
the  interests  committed  to  them,  if  such  a proceed- 
ing as  this  can  take  place  without  any  ground  what- 
ever, let  no  one  then  talk  to  me  of  German  unity,  of 
personal  security;  for  we  behold  at  the  very  founda- 
tion nothing  to  prevent  any  stranger,  if  he  happens 
to  visit  Berlin,  it  may  be  any  American,  (who  has 
dared  in  his  own  free  home  to  set  forth  in  her  true 
light  the  position  of  Prussia,)  from  being  carried 
back  over  the  boundaries  by  a guard  of  gendarme- 
rie. 


In  what  other  country  in  Europe  could  such  n 
thing  have  occurred?  and  can  any  thing  more  truly 
show  forth  to  the  world  the  Prussian  system  in  its 
true  beauty  and  shape?  And  should  we  Americans 
give  preference  to  such  a government  over  that  of 
France  or  England?  and  ought  we  to  be  accessory  to 
the  subjecting  of  the  remaining  independent  parts  of 
Germany  to  the  power  of  her  knout. 

I can  only  repeat  what  I said  to  you  in  March,  and 
find  published  in  your  paper  of  23d  April:  “Let  all 
the  German  born  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out any  respect  to  any  other  question  whatever,  and 
to  whatever  party  they  may  belong,  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  convince  the  government  ot  the  U.  Stales 
of  the  danger  in  concluding  a commercial  treaty 
with  Prussia  or  the  Z jllverein,  on  conditions  which 
may  force  tlie  Hansetowns  and  the  states  bordering 
on  the  sea,  to  bow  to  the  despotism  of  Prussia,  a, 
government  in  principle  hostile  to  America. 

If  Germany  ha3  not  yet  been  brought  under  the 
yoke,  in  consequence  of  the  political  reaction  grow- 
ingout  of  Prussia,  it  is  to  be  thanked  for  to  two 
causes,  viz:  the  religious  discordances  of  late  times, 
and  secondly,  the  non-accession  of  the  Hansetowns 
and  of  Hanover.  In  consequence  of  these  two  cir- 
cumstances there  exists  a schism  between  Bavaria 
and  Prussia,  as  well  as  between  Hanover  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  censors  of  these  states  are  often  le3S  ri- 
gid in  respect  to  any  article  which  may  concern  the 
other.  From  this  cause  much  is  made  known  which 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  the  thick  veil  of  con- 
cealment; and  many  a proposition  fails  in  the  gene- 
ral diet,  simply  because  it  has  been  proposed  by  the 
other  party.  Thus,  some  time  ago,  Prussia  proposed 
that  as  soon  as  any  state  of  Germany  should  order 
the  suppression  of  any  paper  or  book,  it  should  be 
made  known  to  the  diet,  and  instantly  be  ordered 
throughout  by  all  the  rest  of  the  stales.  The  pro- 
position was  opposed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Wurtemburg,  and  Darmstadt,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  a denunciation  or  suppression  by  any 
. particular  state  should  simply  be  made  known  to  the 
assembly,  and  that  each  state  thereupon  should  or 
not  order  its  repression  for  its  own  limits  according 
to  its  own  pleasure. 

That  the  Prussian  government  opens  all  packets 
of  papers  coming  from  foreign  countries  at  their 
frontier  post  offices,  and  especially  seeks  those  from 
America,  and  suppresses  them,  is  well  known  to  you, 
but  yet  this  is  not  entirely  effectual,  since  they  have 
taken  the  step  to  remind  the  other  governments  of  a 
resolutioo-of  the  diet  in  1833,  in  which  the  German- 
American  press  was  stigmatized  as  noxious.  They 
have  not,  however,  therefore  agreed  to  this,  and  it 
has  been  subsequently  declared , that  German  pa- 
pers come  so  rarely  from  America,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  examine  for  them  in  every  post  office, 
and  that  if  it  were  done  at  the  frontier  offices,  then 
the  whole  of  the  post  office  system  would  be  retard- 
ed. Orders  for  such  papers  are  otherwise  not  at- 
tended to  in  the  Prussian  kingdom. 

I could  fill  the  page  with  the  evidences  which 
Prussia  shows  of  her  unfriendliness  to  the  United 
States.  1 will  adduce  but  one.  Prussia  has  for  her- 
self and  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein,  conclud- 
ed with  the  United  States  a treaty  for  the  reciprocal 
extradition  of  criminals.  This  is  very  well.  Forit 
cannot  be  our  wish  that  the  country  should  become 
an  asylum  for  criminals.  But  whoever  .knows  the 
Prussian  government  and  recollects  how  it  encour- 
aged the  common  murderers,  such  as  Doering,  as 
witnesses  against  Jordan  and  other  worthy  people, 
will  readily  perceive  what  misuse  may  grow  out  of 
such  an  agreement.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  drag 
from  some  Biideweii  some  false  accuser,  in  case  she 
may  have  occasion  to  deal  with  some  “political  cri- 
minal.” How  easy  for  her  to  compel  such  a being 
to  make  deposition  before  her  tribunals  against  even 
the  most  estimable,  may  be  foriostance,  a Heintzen,  a 
Freiligratli,  &c.  (whose  names  however  are  but  lit- 
tle known  by  the  masses  beyortd  the  seas.)  Upon 
such  a judicial  procedure  here,  a requisition  would 
ensue,  and  afterwards,  if  it  is  found  an  ‘error’  has  been 
committed,  yet  the  “political”  transgressor  still  re- 
mains, whilst  the  false  witness  is  no  more  to  be 
found.  It  must  be  believed  that  Prussia  had  almost 
been  anticipating  the  supervention  of  such  a circum- 
stance, for  she  gives  herself  all  possible  pains  to  get 
the  United  States  government  to  name  especially 
Prussian  subjects  for  American  consuls.  The  con- 
sul at  Stettin  is  such  a one,  and  was  never  in  Ame- 
rica. For  Rhine  Prussia,  our  government  has  had 
successively  two  estimable  men,  Albers  and  Pell; 
both  from  some  empty  pretext,  were  refused  an  exe- 
quatur by  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  Prussian 
charge  at  Washington  receives  instructions  to  gel  M. 
Hecher,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Elberfeldt,  named,  who  is  neither  an  American  nor 
knows  its  country  or  even  its  language. 
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Tobasco,  dates  to  the  18th  ult.,  received  at  N.  Orleans, 
state  that  Commodore  Marlin,  with  only  80  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  General  Martinez,  and  suppressed 
the  insurrection.  The  port  is  again  declared  open  by 
the  Mexicans. 

Latest.  The  U.  States  Cutter  Woodbury , which  left 
Aransas  on  the  6th,  and  Galveston  on  the  10th,  reached 
New  Orleans  on  the  14th.  Major  Donelson,  our  charge 
at  Texas,  having  paid  a visit  to  General  Taylor’s  station, 
came  passenger  in  the  Woodbury,  somewhat  indisposed. 
The  United  States  steamer  Monmouth  had  arrived  at 
Aransas  in  a leaking  condition,  so  bad  that  the  pumps 
were  going  continually  to  keep  her  afloat. 

The  sloop-of- war  St.  Mary,  arrived  at  Galveston,  on 
the  7 tli  from  Corpus  Christi.  The  New  Orleans  Tropic, 
says:  "There  are  100  troops  at  St.  Joseph’s  Island,  whore 
they  are  comfortably  situated.  The  ulterior  destination 
seems  not  to  have  been  fully  determined  upon.  The  Fal- 
mouth was  daily  expected  in  the  Gulf.” 

Business  Review.  The  rumors  of  a war  with  Mex- 
ico. occasioned  a little  panic  amongst  the  New’  York 
and  Philadelphia  stock  gamblers — but  it  soon  subsided. 
The  request  for  money  keeps  interest  up  to  six  per  cent, 
now,  and  that  at  short  dates. 

Banks  of  New  York.  The  exhibit  of  the  N.  York 
city  banks,  as  of  the  1st  instant,  show  a diminution  of 
loans  and  discounts  since  the  1st  of  May,  of  three  and 
a half  millions,  being  now  down  to  70  millions.  Specie 
increased  from  §8,118,324  to  $8,909,527.  Circulation 
diminished  from  $19,581,543  to  $18461,410.  Deposites 
diminished  from  $28,425,967  to  $27,636,520. 

Flour.  It  is  stated  that  about  20,000  barrels  have 
been  purchased  in  otir  cities,  under  orders  brought  by 
the  last  steamer  from  England,  on  speculation,  to  await 
the  event  of  their  approaching  harvest.  Prices  but  sligh- 
]y  affected  by  the  news. 

The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week,  comprised 
13,403  bbls.  and  1,157  half  bbls.,  of  which  847  bbls.  were 
Susquehanna — this  week  12,338  bbls.  464  half  barrels. 
Prices  4 37^a4  50. 

Tobacco.  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week, 
comprise  985  hiids.  Maryland,  205  Ohio,  and  65  Ken- 
tucky— total  1,255 — this  week  958  Mar)  land,  905  Ohio, 
40  Kentucky,  69  Missouri,  2 Pennsylvania— total  1,972. 
There  is  a fair  demand,  and  prices  remain  firm.  Bet- 
ter qualities. are  sought  after. 

Crops.  The  season  for  the  fast  ten  days,  has  been 
as  favorable  as  could  be  desired.  Crops,  not  irretrieva- 
bly injured  by  the  long  drought,  will  improve  wonder- 
fully. The  corn  crop  will  be  deficient  in  many  places, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  will  approach  an  average.  To- 
bacco will  be  below  an  average.  Co  ton,  it  is  too  soon 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  respecting. 

Corn  market  A few  days  will  decide  the  great 
question,  whether  England  will  require  bread  stuffs' 
from  this  country  this  season.  An  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject, too  long  for  our  Chronicle  page,  will  be  found  under 
the  foreign  head. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  Aug.  4.  Last  week  the  demand 
for  cotton  was  rather  languid.  Holders  of  middling  and 
common  qualities  pressed  too  much  into  market,  and  a 
decline  of  §d  was  in  some  cases  submitted  to.  Prices 
for  good  qualities  remained  steady  however.  Sales  of 
the  week  ending  the  1st  inst.,  comprised  32,970  bales — 
2,720  of  which  were  for  export.  On  the  2d  inst.  6,090 
hales,  one  third  on  speculation:  to-day  the  market  and 
prices  rally  again,  8,000  bales  changed  hands,  of  which 
3,000  American,  on  speculation. 

Havre,  Aug.  1.  Nine  vessels  laden  with  cotton, 
bringing  8,15 1 bales,  have  quieted  speculation  for  the 
present.  Prices  remain  as  heretofore.  Sales — 608 
bales  New  Orleans  f.  61  50  a 85;  419  Mobile,  61  a 78; 
1078  Upland,  64  a 75;  19  Sea  Island,  120  a 169. 

Iron  market.  London. , Aug.  4.  In  the  iron  trade 
there  has  been  more  doing  of  late.  The  price  of  pig 
iron  has  been  reduced  in  Glasgow,  where  it  commands 
£3  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  in  Liverpool  £3  15s.  Bars  re- 
alize £7  ,2s.  6d.  to  £7  15s.  The  price  of  rails  rules 
from  £9  10s.  to  £10  per  ton. 

Money  market.  American  securities  at  the  last 
London  dales,  were  effected  by  the  apprehension  there, 
that  Pennsylvania  would  fail  to  pay  her  August  instal- 
ment. Prices  depressed. 

Texas  securities.  The  nominal  rates  are  as  last  quot- 
ed by  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  10th. N Red  back 
notes  16  to  17;  interest  notes  IS  to  19;  eight  per  cent 
bonds  25  to  26;  ten  pc-r  cent  do  27  to  28  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Wheat.  John  Orndorf,  of  Carroll  county,  Md.,  ac- 
cording to  the  CarrolltSnian,  has  a lot  of  white  wheal, 
which  weighs  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  That  goes  ahead. 

Mummy  wheat.  We  have  before  us  a bunch  of  wheat 
heads  taken  from  the  field  of  Mr.  Lafforty,  on  the  Neck. 
The  seed  was  purchased  in  England  by  Mr.  Ruddach, 
merchant  of  this  city,  and  was  part  of  the  production  of 
a grain  found  in  a mummy,  exhumed  in  Egypt,  where 
it  had  probably  stood  for  nearly  three  thousand  years. — 
The  vital  principle  of  the  grain  seems  like  that  of  truth, 
to  be  almost  eternal;  nothing  is  wanted  but  a good  soil, 
and  heat,  and  light,  and  it  will  bring  forth  an  hundred 
fold.  [17,  S.  Gazette. 


The  army.  The  dragoons  that  were  ordered  from 
the  interior  towards  the  Texas  frontier,  we  learn  from 
the  Van  Buren  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  the  2J  inst. 
whilst  waiting  near  Nacodoches,  for  wagons  and  quar- 
termasters supplies  for  the  inarch,  received  orders  to 
push  on  to  Austin  by  forced  marches,  without  waiting 
for  provisions.  Some  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
that  the  Gamanchies  might  make  a descent  upon  the 
city  and  capture  the  members  of  the  convention  that  is 
in  session  there.  The  order  for  wagons,  provisions,  &c. 
were  countermanded,  and  the  troops  started  forthwith. 
Much  excitement  was  created  in  Harrison  county  by 
the  movement. 

Biography.  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  having 
completed  his  History  of  Ireland,  which  like  Walter 
Scott’s  History  of  France,  is  said  to  he  a failure,  is  now 
employed  on  a biography  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
which  he  has  every  qualification  to  render  interesting. 

Deaths,' during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  263,  of 
which  136  were  under  2 years  of  age;  69  died  of  chole- 
ra infantum,  5 of  small  pox;  33  were  Irish,  24  other  for- 
eigners; 15  colored  persons. 

At  Philadelphia  107,  of  which  33  were  under  1 year; 
19  were  colored  persons;  12  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  54,  of  which  20  were  under  1 year,  9 
were  free  colored,  3 slaves;  8 died  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
7 by  consumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  4th  inst.,  41, 
of  which  7 were  under  1 year. 

At  New  Orleans,  week  ending  12th  inst.,  52;  none  by 
yellow  fever. 

— The  wife  of  George  Catlin,  esq.,  the  delineator  of  In- 
dian cos' units,  died  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  July.  Mr. 
Chas  Ware,  a distinguished  American  merchant,  died 
at  Liverpool  on  the  11th  nit. 

— Col.  Samuel  Moore,  died  at  his  brother’s  residence 
near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  ult.  He  had 
been  a citizen  of  Baltimore  for  45  years,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  defending  die  city  at  the  battle  of  North 
Point.  He  was  on  a visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  finds  a 
quiet  grave  amongst  his  connexions. 

Revolutionary  worthies  — Gen’l  Wm.  McDonald, 
who  served  in  the  revolution,  and  commanded  the  6th 
regiment  of  Maryland  militia  at  the  battle  of  Baltimore, 
in  1814,  died  on  the  18th  inst.,  aged  87  years.  For  fifty 
years  past  he  has  been  an  active  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  was  principal  proprietor  of  the  first 
steamboat  that  run  on  the  Chesapeake,  between  that 
city  and  Philadelphia.  A worthy,  warm  hearted,  indus- 
trious, excellent  citizen.  The  flags  of  the  shipping  &c. 
wete  displayed  at  half-mast  on  Tuesday,  and  military 
and  civil  honors  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

John  Berry  died  on  Patterson’s  creek,  15  miles  from 
Moorefield,  Hardy  county,  Virginia,  aged  101  years. — 
He  was  a soldier  of  the  American  revolution  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Monmouth,  Brandy- 
wine, Germantown,  Brooklyn  heights,  and  several  oth- 
ers. In  the  memorable  winter  of  1777-78,  he  endured 
his  portion  of  those  extreme  sufferings  and  privations 
which  the  army  experienced  when  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  he  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of  lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktovvn,  in  17S1. 

Othneil  Looker, — a Jersey  blue  ivr  Illinois, — who  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  on  the  16th  of  October,  1737,  and 
served  fi  e years  in  the  army  during  the  war  ot  the  re- 
volution, died  at  Palestine,  Illinois,  on  the  23d  ult.  Mr. 
L.  emigrated  to  Hamilton  county  in  the  year  1804,  and 
was  elected  to  the  senatq  of  Ohio  in  1813.  Fie  was  af: 
terwards  elected  speaker  bf  the  senate,  and  after  the  re- 
signation of  gov.  Meigs,  in  1814,  became  acting  govor- 
nor  of  Ohio.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  associate 
judge  of  the  Hamilton  county  court  of  common  pleas 
for  many  years. 

“The  hat.-’  Mr.  Greely,  the  editor  of  the  N.  York 
Tribune,  having  stated  in  an  account  of  the  late  great 
fire  in  New  York,  that  a fireman  of  EngiYie  Company 
No.  22,  was  blown  two  whole  squares  without  touching 
the  ground,  and  escaped  with  a sprained  ankle,  has  been 
presented  with  "The  Hat,”  from  the  O.  Q.  Club  in 
Charleston,  S.  C-,  “as  a memento  of  their  high  regard 
for  his  admirable  mode  of  perpetrating  t,ie  sublime.” — 
Mr.  Greely  takes  the  joke,  and  the  hat  also,  and  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  McLane,  who  sacceeds  Mr.  Erving  as  Ameri- 
can minister  to  London,  reached  Liverpool  on  the  29th 
ult.  On  it  being  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  board  the 
Acadia,  a number  of  persons  assembled  on  the  pier  to 
witness  bis  landing,  as  a mark  of  respect.  He  took  lodg- 
jn  gat  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  On  the  1st  inst.  he  proceeded 
to  London. 

Relations  with  the  sublime  Porte.  The  Union  publishes 
an  official  notice  that  the  president  has  acknowledged 
the  appointment  of  Abraham  Zipcy-Oglou  as  consul- 
general  of  Turkey,  to  reside  at  Boston.  Tnis  is  the  first 
consul  from  the  Sublime  Pone  who  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Jenifer,  the  minister  at  Vienna,  from  the  United 
States,  has  received  orders  of  recall. 

W.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  American  consul  at  Matagorday 
in  Texas,  was  lately  washed  from  his  horse  and  drown- 
ed, in  attempting  to  pass  the  Bayou  between  Indian 
Point  and  Pass  Cavallo. 

Mastodon.  By  far  the  most  perfect  remains  yet  found 
of  this  wonderful  species,  have  just  been  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  N.  Brewster  Coldham,six  miles  east  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Its  position  when  submerged,  was  perfect- 
ly. preserved.  Length  of  the  animal  33  feet;  weight  of 
the  head  and  tusk  692  lbs.;  weight  of  the  220  bones  found 
1,995  lbs.  The  skull  is  3 feet  10  inches  between  the 
eyes.  The  tusk  9 feet  4 inches  long. 


Elections.  — North 
member  of  congress. 
Whigs  elected. 

James  Graham, 
Alfred  Dockery, 
Daniel  M.  Barringer- 


Carolina.  The  whigs  lose  one 
The  result  is  as  follows: 

Locos  elected. 

David  S.  Reid, 

James  C.  Dobbin, 

-3.  J.  R.  J.  Daniel, 

James  J.  McKay, 
Plenry  S.  Clark, 

Asa  Biggs— 6. 

Alabama.  Parties  as  they  were — 6 locos,  and  1 whig 
reprepresentative.  The  whigs  lost  the  Mobile  district, 
and  gained  one  in  the  second  district.  McConnell,  loco, 
who  run  in  opposition  to  the  regularly  nominated  candi- 
date of  that  party,  is  elected.  McConnell  is  what  is 
called  a "hard  case,”  and  his  conduct  was  very  severely 
censured  while  in  congress  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  his 
political  opponents.  It  is  stated  he  told  his  late  constitu- 
ents that  he  was  “a  plain,  flat-footed,  venison-backed, 
unsophisticated  loco  focu” — and  that  “if  they  did  not 
choose  to  re-elect  him,  because  he  took  his  glass  of  grog 

like  an  independent  citizen,  they  might  go  to , and 

he  would  go  to  making  harness;  and  that  he  didn’t  care  a 
curse,  only  that  he  didn’t  like  to  be  cork-screwed  out  of 
congress  by  the  intriguing  of  your  moccasin-fooled  no- 
minating convention.” 

The  representatives  will  be  as  follows: 

Whig.  ■ Locos. 

Henry  W.  Hillard,  Edward  S.  Dargan, 

Irregular  loco.  Wm.  L.  Yancey, 

Felu  G.  McConnell,  Win.  W Payne, 

Geo.  S.  Houston, 
Reuben  Chapman, 

Whether  Terry,  the  regularly  nominated  loco  candi- 
date, or  Martin,  the  iudiipendent  loco  candidate  for  go- 
vernor, has  succeeded,  is  yet  douotful.  Appearances  are 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Later  —Martin  is  elected. 

The  majorities  in  the  2J  district,  last  represented  by 
Mr.  Belser,  loco,  were: 


Loco. 

Cochran's  majorities. 
Henry,  177 

Dale,  360 

Coffee,  215 

752 


W hig. 

Hillard’s  majorities. 

Montgomery,  129 

Macon,  4 19 

Russell,  104 

Barbour,  105 

Pike,  16 

Covington,  110 

913  Hiilard's  majority  161 

Tennessee.  The  state  goes  for  the  locos,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, by  small  majorities.  A.  V.  Brown  beats 
Foster  for  governor  some  one  or  two  thousand.  The 
locos  have  the  odd  senator,  and  one  or  two  majority  ia 
the-house,  and  of  course  a majority  on  joint  ballot,  and 
there  svill  be,  we  hope,  no  deferring  of  the  election  of  a 
United  States  senator.  The  representatives  to  congress 
stand  as  in  the  last  congress,  six  locos,  and  five  whigs. 
The  whigs  lose  a member  in  the  10th,  and  gain  one  in 
the  3d  district.  The  following  are  elected. 

Whigs.  Locos. 

2.  W.  E.  Cook,  1.  A-  Johnson. 

3.  John  Crozier,  4.  Alvan  Colloin, 

7.  M.  P.  Gentry,  o’  G.  W.  Jones, 

8.  T.  Peyton,  6.  B.  Martin, 

11.  M.  Brown,  9.  Chase, 

* 10.  E.  P.  Staunton. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  has  a decided  majoriry  of 
whigs  in  each  branch.  The  representatives  in  congress, 
which  last  year  stood  five  whigs,  five  locos,  now  stand 
seven  whigs  three  locos.  The  strongest  whig  district  in 
the  state,  the  6.h,  now  sends  a loco  representative  owing 
to  the  whigs  running  two  candidates,  whose  united  votes 
amount  to  6,855,  whilst  the  vote  that  elected  Mr.  Martin, 
was  4,059. 

Indiana.  The  representatives  in  congress,  as  in  lust 
congress,  stand  six  locos,  two  whigs.  The  locos  carry 
both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  will  of  course 
have  the  U.  S.  senator. 

Missouri.  The  election  in  this  state,  was  for  mem- 
bers of  a convention  to  remodel  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  The  St.  Louis  delegation  elected,  consist  of  four 
native  Americans,  and  two  locos,  by  a close  scramble. 

Iowa.  Dodge,  (loco)  is  re-elGcted  the  delegate  to  con- 
gress from  this  territory,  by  rather  a close  vote, 

Under  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  which  the  govern- 
or vetoed,  and  the  legislature  passed  by  a vote  of  two 
thirds,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  a vote  was  again  taken 
at  the  recent  election,  whether  to  accept  the  constitution 
of  the  state  as  amended  by  congress' ? Accounts  from  Bur- 
lington say,  that  the  constitution  is  again  rejected. 

Individual  liability  bank.  The  Newark  Advocate- 
of  the  26tit  says:  “Suits  were  brought  in  three  instances 
this  week  before  Justice  Bancroft,  by  the  holders  of  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  Sr.  Clair,  endorsed  by  the  Smiths, 
against  the  endorsers,  and  the  only  defence  they  set  up 
was,  that  the  notes  were  issued  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  stale,  and  that  they  therefore  were  not  liable  for 
their  redemption!  The  jury  were  unable,  to  agree  upon 
a verdict  in  all  of  the  cases  and  were  discharged.’’ 

Mining  in  America.  Agents  for  parties  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  extension  and  success  of  mineral 
works  there,  are  now  in  England,  busily  engaged  in  se- 
lecting our  best  workmen,  and  engajpng  them  for  em- 
ployment in  America;  no  less  than  forty  of  the  men  at 
the  Bishop  Wearmoutli  Iron  Works  have  been  tempted 
to  give  up  their  employment  in  England,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  in  a manufactory 
t[lere.  [Willmer  Smith’s  Times. 

Land  sales.  The  amount  of  sales  at  the  Chicago 
land  office  during  the  month  of  July  was  $19,505. 
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FOREIGN. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

London  statistics.  “Among  the  speakers  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Scripture  reading  association  last 
week  was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  M.  Villiers,  who  quo- 
ted some  statistical  returns  respecting  the  metropo- 
lis, which,  though  not  altogether  new,  are  curious — 
It  appeared  that  in  1843,  62,477  persons  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police;  and  of  those,  16,918  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  There  was  a number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  printed  word  of  God  was  per- 
fectly useless,  and  to  whom  it  could  only  be  commu 
nicated  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  estimated  that 

8.000  women  of  abandoned  character  died  annually 
in  their  sins  without  the  least  attempt  being  made  to 
save  their  souls.  There  were  no  less  than  about  30,- 
000  cases  of  drunkenness  annually  entered  on  the  po- 
lice sheets.  They  knew  it  was  declared  that,  the 
drunkard  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  yet  every  encouragement  was  given  to  that  sin, 
as  in  the  raising  of  a splendid  building.  It  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  entries  of  men,  women,  and 
children  into  fourteen  gin  shops  within  one  week 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  269,438.  No 
less  than  30,000  rose  daily  in  London  without  know- 
ing how  to  subsist  or  where  to  sleep.  Out  of  700,- 
000  people  inhabiting  121,080  houses,  it  was  found 
that  35,393  families  had  not  in  their  possession  a sin 
gle  page  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Upon  a 
moderate  computation  it  was  calculated  that  in  a 
circumference  of  eight  miles  round  St.  Paul’s  there 
were  1,000,000  Sabbath  breakers.” 

[ London  Spectator. 

MEXICO. 

The  Augusta,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  furnishes 
the  following,  from  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Bee,  inserted  19th  inst. 

Matamoras,  dug.  10th,  1845. 

The  papgrs  received  fiom  Mexico  and  Monterey 
by  this  day’s  mail  bring  the  following  important 
items  of  news: 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  government  submitted  to 
congress  a declaration  of  war  against  the  U.  States 
— the  said  declaration  to  be  made  when  there  is  news 
of  the  arrival  of  American  troops  in  Texas.  But 
the  government  recommends  to  congress  to  act  on  a 
bill  authorizing  a loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
previous  to  acting  on  the  war  bill.  It  appears  that 
the  loan  is  almost  completely  negotiated — at  least  so 
the  official  paper  gives  us  to  understand. 

By  a despatch  from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New 
Orleans,  the  general  commanding  this  point  has  been 
informed  of  the  shipment  of  troops  and  artillery  at 
New  Orleans,  destined  for  Corpus  Christi  and  Bexar. 
These  troops  amount  to  2,000  men. 

With  regard  to  the  movements  of  tiie  troops  here, 
we  know  positively  that  all  the  points  along  the  line 
of  the  river  will  soon  he  covered — Arista  has  about 

3.000  men;  General  Paredes  is  coming  to  Monterey 
with  about  four  or  five  thousand;  General  Gaona  is 
coming  also  with  3,000,  and  General  Bustamente 
goes  to  New  Mexico.  Thus  far,  however,  notwith- 
standing these  preparations,  I believe  that  hostilities 
are  not  so  imminent  as  might  at  first  be  thought. — 
There  is  no  general-in-chief  appointed  yet — no  con- 
tracts for  the  necessary  supplies  of  a campaign,  or 
a serious  incursion  into  Texas. 

Some  persons,  generally  well-informed,  think  that 
the  goverment  needs  money  greatly  and  is  disposed 
to  hold  up  the  prospect  of  a war,  in  order  to  get  the 
loan  approved.  The  hope  that  foreign  intervention 
will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  countries  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ideas 
of  this  government,  which  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
may  credit  letters  recently  received  from  the  capital, 
appears  to  be  threatened  with  a new  revolution. 

By  the  next  mail  we  shall  probably  have  the  de- 
bates of  congress  on  the  loan  bill  and  the  war,  and 
will  then  be  better  able  to  see  into  the  future. 

From  Yucatan.  The  schr.  Argus,  Captain  Sua- 
res,  arrived  last  evening  10  days  from  Laguna.  She 
reports  that  on  the  5th  inst.  a Mexican  brig  of  war 
two  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  arrived  at  Campeachy 
with  the  proclamation  of  Garcia  Conde,  the  Mexican 
secretary  of  war,  setting  forth  the  intention  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  declare  war  against  the  U. 
States,  and  calling  upon  the  government  of  Yucatan 
Sig.  26— Vol.  18. 


to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  to  assist  the  general 
government.  The  authorities,  after  deliberating  for 
four  hours  upon  the  demand  of  the  secretary,  return- 
ed an  answer,  “that  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  their 
own  territory  by  the  United  Slates,  that  they  would 
raise  a sufficient  force  to  repel  the  invaders,  hut  that 
they  could  not  assist  in  furnishing  troops  to  Mexico, 
in  a war  against  the  United  States.” 

N.  Orleans  Bee,  19lh  inst. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Twenty  ninth  congress.  The  29th  congress  dates 
its  existence  from  the  4th  of  March  last.  When  all 
the  members  shall  have  been  elected,  to  which  the 
different  states  are  entitled,  it  will  comprise  278 
members,  viz:  54  senators  and  224  representatives. 
the  senate. 

There  will  be  (including  Florida)  fifty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  of  whom  four  are  yet  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Of  the  fifty  actual  members  at  this  day 
twenty  four  are  whigs  and  twenty  six  are  democrats. 
The  four  to  be  appointed — viz.  one  each  from  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee — will  most 
probably  be  democrats,  making  the  senate,  when 
full,  to  consist  of  twenty  four  whigs  and  thirty  de- 
mocrats. 

The  term  of  service  of  twelve  whigs  and  five  de- 
mocrats expires  in  1847;  of  four  whigs  and  thirteen 
democrats  in  1849;  of  eight  whigs  and  six  democrats 
in  1851. 

Three  of  the  lour  to  be  elected  will  hold  office 
until  1851;  the  fourth,  from  Mississippi,  (in  place  of 
Mr.  Walker),  until  1847.  The  senators  from  Florida 
have  not  yet  been  classed. 

house  of  representatives. 

Under  the  new  apportionment,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives comprises  224  members,  including  the  re- 
presentative from  Florida.  Of  this  number,  210 


have  already  been 
follows: 

elected 

to  the  29th  congress,  as 

The  states  are  arranged 
elections  took  place. 

in  the  order 

in  which  the 

29  th 

Congress. 

Old  Congress. 

W. 

Native.  D. 

W. 

Louisiana, 

1 

3 

4 

Illinois, 

1 

6 

1 6 

Missouri, 

5 

5 

Vermont, 

3 

1 

3 1 

Maine, f 

1 

5 

2 4 

Georgia,  J 

4 

4 

8 

Pennsylvania, 

10 

2 12 

12  12 

Ohio, 

8 

13 

9 12 

South  Carolina, 

7 

7 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

New  York, 

9 

4 21 

10  24 

New  Jersey, 

4 

1 

1 4 

Michigan, 

3 

3 

Massachusetts, f 

9 

8 1 

Delaware, 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

1 1 

New  Hampshire, [ 

3 

3 

Virginia, 

1 

14 

3 12 

Connecticut, 

4 

4 

Indiana, 

2 

8 

2 8 

Kentucky, 

7 

3 

5 5 

Tennessee, 

5 

6 

5 6 

North  Carolina, 

3 

6 

4 5 

Alabama, 

1 

6 

1 6 

— 





[One  vacancy. 

76 

6 128 

68  142 

^Elected  this  year,  for  the  first  lime,  by  single  dis- 
tricts. 


Shewing  a whig  gain  of  eight  members,  and  a de- 
mocratic loss  of  fourteen. 

There  remains  to  be  elected  fourteen  members, 
viz:  six  from  Maryland,  four  from  Mississippi,  one 
from  Florida,  and  one  (to  fill  vacancies),  from  each 
of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  election  in  Maryland  is  to  be  held  on 
the  1st  day  of  October;  in  Mississippi  on  the  3d  and 
4th  of  November.  Elections  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  respec- 
tively, on  the  8th  of  September,  23d  of  do.  and  10th 
of  November.  The  date  of  the  Florida  election,  we 
are  unable  to  state.  The  election  in  Mississippi  is  by 
general  ticket.  [New  York  Jour,  of  Com. 


Texas.  The  “Union”  informed-  us  three  weeks 
ago,  that  they  expected  by  the  next  arrival,  to  hear 
that  Gen’l  Taylor  had  “advanced  to  Corpus  Christi, 
with  his  infantry,  and  perhaps  penetrated  the  coun- 
try further  from  the  gulf,  and  that  Col.  Twiggs,  with 
his  dragoons,  had  advanced  through  Austin,  further 
west,  to  the  vicinity  perhaps  of  Alamo.” 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  Col.  Twiggs  left  him 
and  his  command  just  starting  from  Nacogdoches, 
under  orders  to  make  forced  marches  in  the  above 
direction,  and  without  delaying  for  his  provisions, 
wagons,  &c.  It  is  now  four  weeks  since  he  marched 
under  that  order. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  General  Taylor 
and  his  immediate  command,,  was  brought  by  “the 
Queen  Victoria.”  which  left  Aransas  bay  on  the  12th 
inst.  The  3d  and  5th  regiments  had  partly  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Corpus  Christi,  from  St.  Joseph’s  is- 
land. The  steamer  Monmouth,  by  keeping  her  pumps 
going,  was  used  as  a lighter,  aiding  the  steamer  Un- 
dine. 

The  steamer  Undine  had  crossed  the  flats  between 
Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi  bays,  and  was  transport- 
ing troops  from  the  Shell  banks  to  Kinney’s  ranche, 
where  the  whole  of  the  5th  infartry  was  stationed; 
on  the  12th  she  had  made  one  trip,  and  returned  to 
make  a second,  got  aground  and  lay  three  days  with 
two  companies  the  7th  and  4th  infantry  on  board;  she 
succeeded  in  getting  off  on  the  12th.  Gen.  Taylor 
was  on  board  the  Undine  at  the  last  accounts;  he  left 
St.  Joseph’s  camp  on  the  11th  inst.  At  St.  Joseph’s 
waiting  orders  to  move,  companies  F,  B,  E,  and  G, 
captains  Page,  Morrison,  Buchanan,  and  Alden,  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  infantry;  also  company  F,  of  the 
3d  artillery,  lieut.  Bray,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
cannon.  Company  H,  captain  Morris,  was  at  Shell 
bank  with  his  horses  and  suttler’s  department.  It 
was  reported  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
to  go  to  McGowan’s  bluff',  which  was  thought  to  be 
the  best  place  for  a depot,  the  Ranche  being  too  far 
from  sea  and  not  being  so  good  for  wood  and  water; 
an  exploring  company  was  at  the  bluff  to  look  out  a 
good  landing  for  wood  and  water.  At  Shell  bank 
there  is  no  water,  at  St.  Joseph’s  the  water  is  not 
very  good.  But  it  can  readily  be.  obtained  by  digging 
down  six  feet.  There  was  no  sickness  at  all  among 
the  troops,  the  air  was  very  fine  and  nights  cool,  with 
a good  breeze  night  and  day  from  sea,  there  was 
plenty  of  the  best  kind  of  provisions,  consisting  Of 
fish,  wild  deer  and  all  kinds  of  game;  fresh  beef 
plenty  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

The  ship  Suviah  arid  steamer  Monmouth,  were  ly- 
ing off  Aransas  bay  on  the  12th.  On  the  lllb,  the 
schooner  Two  Friends,  from  N.  Orleans,  arrived  off 
St.  Joseph’s  island,  and  anchored  near  the  camp. — 
The  schooner  Roseila  left  Moss  bank  for  Corpus 
Christi  on  the  10th,  with  her  cargo  on  board,  and 
was  ashore  on  the  flats  on  the  12th.  12th,  a schnc. 

arrived,  supposed  to  be  the  Swallow.  15th,  at  sun- 
set, saw  the  bark  Wm.  Ivy,  steering  W.  S.  W.  30 
milps  from  the  Pass;  16th  and  17th,  saw  schnr.  Mary 
Wilkes  off  S.  Point  at  anchor,  in  company  with  schr. 
Enterprise,  becalmed,  with  a strong  northerly  cur- 
rent. 

The  steamer  Dayton,  chartered  by  the  U.  States 
government  to  assist  in  the  transportation  of  the 
troops  and  equipments  from  St.  Joseph’s  island  to 
Corpus  Christi,  and  which  had  left  Galveston  on  the 
5th  instant,  had  not  arrived  at  Aransas  (a  distance  of 
only  150  miles)  when  the  Queen  Victoria  sailed. — 
Fears  had  been  entertained  that  she  had  been  lost 
during  the  blow  on  the  7th  inst. 

A New  Orleans  editor,  remarking  on  the  intelli- 
gence brought  by  the  Queen  Victoria,  says:  “Gener- 
al Taylor  had  not  heard  of  any  Mexican  troops  be- 
ing within  annoying  distance  of  him.  It  was  hardly 
probable  from  his  present  position  tnat  he  could  have 
received  the  intelligence  should  such  have  been  the 
fact.  He  had  already  crossed  the  Nueces  and  plant- 
ed the  United  States  flag  in  the  ancient  department 
of  Tamaulipas,  he  had  only  to  sleep  upon  his  arms 
and  await  the  approach  of  the  Mexican  army,  it 
having  been  decreed,  it  will  be  recollected  by  that 
government,  that  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  by  the 
United  States  troops,  would  be  considered  as  a.  de- 
claration of  war.” 

General  Gaines’  orders- — Louisiana  volunteers. — 
Our  readers  are  aware,  that  General  Gaines,  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  ranks  General  Taylor,  and  is,  or  waa 
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commander  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Union, 
as  arranged  into  military  districts.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  General  G.  feels  mortified  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  now  in  that  district,  was  not  en- 
trusted to  him,  on  being  concentrated  and  ordered 
into  active  service  there.  The  circumstance  of  Gen. 
Scott  having  been  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  during  the  Seminole  war,  was  cause 
of  no  little  chagrin  to  General  Gaines,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Florida,  and  made  a memorable  “ter- 
mination” of  said  war. 

General  Gaines  is  a vigilant  officer,  and  will  take 
care  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  it  is  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  if  he  can.  As  commander  of  the  southern 
division,  General  Gaines  ought  to  he  better  informed 
than  any  one  else,  of  the  force,  movements,  and  pro- 
bable designs  of  an  opposing  force,  and  he  no  doubt 
has  a fatherly  regard  and  care  for  General  Taylor. 
At  any  rate,  General  Gaines  appreciates  the  import- 
ance of  a dashing  movement,  having  timely  assis- 
tance moved  up  to  its  relief. 

A New  Orleans  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  says  that, 
besides  his  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
“Gerneal  Gaines  has  called  on  the  governors  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  to 
hold  their  volunteers  in  readiness.  He  does  not  do 
all  this  under  any  direct  authority  or  orders  from 
Washington,  but  considers  himself  authorized  under 
his  general  instructions,  acting  discretionary.  No 
one  knows  what  information  he  may  possess,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  renders  such  a step  necessary.”  The 
same  letter  says: 

“General  Gaines  is  an  alarmist  of  the  first  water, 
and  I am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  does  not  “catch  it” 
from  the  war  department  for  the  present  proceed- 
ings. If  his  call  be  acceded  to,  Uncle  Sam  will  have 
a pretty  bill  of  expenses  to  foot,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  will  refuse  to  have  any  thing  todo  with  it, on 
the  ground  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  unautho- 
rized and  unnecessary;  and  I should  presume  the  dif- 
ferent governors,  before  responding  to  the  call,  would 
either  demand  to  know  the  orders  under  which  he 
was  acting,  or  to  have  such  information  given  to 
them  as  would  in  their  opinion  render  the  measure 
necessary  without  waiting  for  express  authority  lrom 
the  president.” 

Whether  the  general  was  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation that  has  not  yet  transpired,  authorizing  him, 
as  military  (as  well  as  naval)  officers  sometimes  feel 
themselves  authorised  to  do,  to  assume  a power  that 
they  have  neither  law  nor  orders  to  authorse,  will  be 
aseertainedin  due  time.  It  would  be  injustice  to  an 
old  and  faithful  officer  to  pronounce  that  he  had  act- 
ed imprudently  before  knowing  the  inducements.  If 
Imminent  danger  impended,  and  can  be  shown,  the  ge- 
neral will  be  vindicated  for  “assuming  the  responsi- 
bility,”— but  that  necessity  must  be  made  manifest, 
or  the  general  will  be  apt  to  find  a close  enquiry 
overhauling  his?  march  without  orders,  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  “may  nof.” 

We  proceed  to  show  what  has  transpired — 

The  N.  Orleans  Courier,,  of  the  19th  says: 

“We  learn  from  good  authority  that  on  the  de- 
mand of  Major  General  Gaines,  commanding  the 
southern  division  of  the  United  States,  Gov.  Mouton 
has  made  a requisition  on  Major  General  Lewis,  of 
the  firstdivision  of  Louisiana  militia,  for  his  whole 
artillery  force,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry — the 
latter  to  be  raised  as  volunteers.  Major  Gaily, 
commanding  the  artillery  battalion  attached  to  the 
Louisiana  Legion,  having  heard  that  Gen.  Gaines 
contemplated  ihe  calling  for  two  volunteer  artillery 
companies  to  reinforce  General  Taylor's  detach- 
ment in  Texas,  waited  on  the  general  two  days  ago 
and  offered  his  services  to  raise  and  command  the 
companies  in  question,  to  act  in  Texgs.  The  gene- 
ral has  determined  to  accept  the  offer,  and  with  them 
calls  for  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  force  of  the 
division,  for  the  purpose  of  manning  the  fortifica- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city. 

The  governor,  as  we  understand,  acceded  to  the 
demand  of  General  Gaines,  without  hesitation,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  forthwith  to  carry  the 
measure  into  effect. 

This  announcement  put  New  Orleans  into  “mar- 
shal” trim,  forthwith.  Bayonets  were  bristling  in  all 

directions.  The  question  was  not  who  would  go, 

but  who  would  consent  to  be  left?  Volunteers 
crowded  for  orders,  by  whole  regiments,  and  about 
1500  men  were  detailed  for  duty,  forthwith.  Part 
of  them  have  been  mustered  into  service  in  due 
form. 

Governor  Mouton,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  movement,  as  at  first  directed,  was 
without  adequate  authority.  The  New  Orleans 
Bee,  of  the  19th  states,  that  he  has  countermanded 
the  orders  previously  issued,  and  will  issue  his  pro- 
clamation, in  conformity  with  the  requisition  of  Ge- 
neral Gaines,  ordering  out  four  regiments  of  volun 
teer  troops  for  Texas.  They  are  to  be  enrolled  and 


held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a moment’s  warning, 
should  their  services  be  deemed  necessary  by  go- 
vernment. , 

The  Washington  “Union”  says:  “Gen.  Gaines  has 
received  no  authority,  as  far  as  we  are  advised,  to 
make  this  requisition  upon  the  governor  of  Louisia- 
na. The  command  of  the  ‘army  of  observation’  is 
especially  entrusted  to  Gen.  Taylor.” 

The  government  forces.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
contents  of  this  number,  that  government  is  very 
properly  concentrating  the  naval  and  military  forces 
at  their  disposal,  upon  the  frontier  that  is  threat- 
ened. 

General  Taylor,  with  his  “army  of  observation,” 
numbered  towards  2,000  men,  by  the  last  accounts 
from  them,  and  he  will  soon  have  at  least  5,000  re- 
gular troops.  If  these  are  concentrated,  the  Mexi- 
cans will  probably  take  care  to  Wve  a fair  space  of 
neutral  ground  between  them  and  any  forces  they  are 
likely  very  soon  to  have  in  one  body. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States  army  being 
thus  moved  beyond  what  was  recently  the  bounds  of 
the  Union,  the  government  of  course  relies, — and 
very  properly  may  do  so  on  such  an  occasion,  upon 
the  armed  peotle  of  the  Union  to  attend  to  any  de- 
fence that  may  be  required  within  the  old  limits. 

The  naval  force  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  likely  to  be  formidable.  We  should  regret  to  see 
distant  points  too  much  drained  of  a requisite  force, 
leaving  our  commerce  unprotected  elsewhere,  in  or- 
der to  make  an  unnecessary  display  at  this  one  point. 
The  Mexican  naval  force  is  kr.own  to  be  already 
hors  de  combat,  and  seeking  safety  from  the  Ameri- 
can force  now  in  the  gulf.  An  exposed  point  abroad 
would  soon  be  ascertained  by  privateersmen. 

Oregon  and  California.  The  following  extract 
from  Fremont’s  Second  Expedition  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  accomplished  in  1843-4;  shows  how 
much  our  geographies  and  maps  have  been  at  fault 
in  laying  down  the  features  of  the  western  region. 
Fremont  deserves  to  have  a monument  erected  to 
his  memory  upon  the  peak  of  the  highest  mountain 
he  has  or  shall  attain,  for  the  light  he  has  already 
shed  upon  the  world,  from  those  heretofore  unex- 
plored recesses,  projections,  reservoirs  and  other 
wonders  of  our  planet.  We  shall  turn  an  anxious 
eye  towards  his  present  expedition,  and  expect  new 
developments  from  so  competent  an  adventurer. — 
Romance  is  absolutely  distanced  by  the  realities 
such  a man  exhibits. 

“We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  though  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  my 
intentions,  I cannot  regret  the  necessity  which  occa- 
sioned the  deviation.  It  made  me  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the 
Alta  California,  and  showed  that  this  broad  and  ele- 
vated snowy  ridge  was  a continuation  of  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Oregon,  between  which  and  the  ocean 
there  is  still  another  and  which  may  be  called  the 
Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me  well  acquainted  with 
the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  and  with  the 
'two  pretty  rivers  and  their  valleys,  (the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin),  which  are  tributary  to  that  bay; 
and  cleared  by  some  points  in  geography  on  which 
error  bad  long  prevailed.  It  had  been  constantly  re- 
presented, as  I have  already  stated,  that  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  opened  far  into  the  interior,  by  some 
river  coming  down  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  upon  which  supposed  stream  the  name  of 
Rio  Buenaventura  had  been  bestowed.  Our  obser- 
vations of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ;n  the  long  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  to  the  head  of  the 
Sari  Joaquin,  and  of  the  valley  below  it,  which  col- 
lects all  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  show 
that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case.  No  river 
from  the  interior  does  nor  can  cross  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada— itself  more  lofty  than  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  as  to  the  Buenaventura,  the  mouth  of  which 
seen  on  the  coast  gave  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the 
reputed  great  river,  it  is  in  fact,  a small  stream  of  no 
consequence,  not  only  below  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
actually  below  the  Coast  Range — taking  its  rise 
within  half  a degree  pf  the  ocean,  running  parallel 
to  it  for  about  two  degrees,  and  then  falling  into  the 
Pacific  near  Mooterey.  There  is  no  opening  from 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are 
comparatively  short,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the 
coast,  but  lateral  to  it,  and  having  their  heads  to- 
wards Oregon  and  southern  California.  They  open 
lines  of  communication  north  and  south,  and  not 
eastwardly;  and  this  want  of  interior  communication 
from  the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully  ascertained, 
gives  great  additional  value  to  the  Columbia,  which 
stands  alone  as  the  only  great  river  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  our  continent  which  leads  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  opens  a line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.” 


CIRCULAR. 

Treasury  department , July  10,  1845. 

Sir:  I send  you  several  copies  of  questions  hereto- 
fore propounded  by  the  treasury  department,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  tariff. 

You  will  please  obtain  answers  to  these  questions 
from  reliable  sources,  so  as  to  have  the  answers  here 
by  the  1st  of  October  next.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  R.  J.  WALKER. 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  State  and  county  in  which  the  manufactory  is 
situated? 

2.  Kind  or  description  of  the  manufactory;  and 
whether  water,  steam,  or  other  power? 

3.  When  established;  and  whether  a joint  stock 
concern? 

4.  Capital  invested  in  ground  and  buildings,  and 
water  power,  and  in  machinery? 

5.  Average  amount  in  materials,  and  in  cash  for 
the  purchase  of  materials,  and  payment  of  wages? 

6.  Annual  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
since  the  establishment  of  the  manufactory;  distin- 
guishing between  the  rate  of  profit  upon  that  portion 
of  the  capital  which  is  borrowed,  after  providing  for 
the  interest  upon  it,  and  the  rate  of  profit  upon  that 
portion  which  is  not  borrowed? 

7.  Cause  of  the  increase,  (or  decrease,  as  the  case 
may  be),  of  profit? 

8.  Rates  of  profit  on  capital  otherwise  employed 
in  the  same  slate  and  county? 

9.  Amount  of  articles  annually  manufactured  since 
the  establishment  of  the  manufactory;  description, 
quality,  and  value  of  each  kind? 

10.  Quantity  and  value  of  different  kinds  of  raw 
materials  used;  distinguishing  between  foreign  pro- 
ducts and  domestic  products? 

13.  Cost  in  the  U.  States  of  similar  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture imported  from  abroad,  and  from  what 
countries? 

12.  Number  of  men,  women, and  children  employ- 
ed, and  average  wages  of  each-class? 

13.  How  many  hours  a day  employed,  and  what 
portion  of  the  year? 

14.  Rate  of  wages  of  similar  classes  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  the  same  state  and  county,  in  other  states, 
and  in  foreign  countries? 

15.  Number  of  horses  or  other  animals  employed? 

16.  Whether  the  manufactures  find  a market  at 
the  manufactory;  if  not,  how  far  they  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket? 

17.  Whether  foreign  articlesof  the  like  kinds  enter 
into  competition  with  them  at  such  place  of  sale;  and 
to  what  extent? 

18.  Where  are  the  manufactures  consumed. 

19.  Whether  any  of  the  manufactures  are  export- 
ed to  foreign  countries;  and,  if  so,  where: 

20.  Whether  the  manufacture  is  sold  by  the  ma- 
nufacturer for  cash;  and,  if  on  credit,  at  what  credit? 
if  bartered,  for  what? 

21.  Whether  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article, 
(to  the  manufacturer)  has  increased  or  decreased; 
and  how  much,  in  each  year,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  manufactory;  and  whether  the  increase  has 
been  in  the  materials  or  the  labor,  and  at  what  rate. 

22.  The  prices  at  which  the  manufacture?  have 
been  sold  by  the  manufacturer  since  the  establish- 
ment? 

23.  What  rate  of  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  enter  into  competition  in  the  home 
market  With  similar  articles  imported? 

24.  Is  there  any  thing  necessary  in  levying  or  col- 
lecting the  duty  on  such  articles  to  prevent  frauds: 

25.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  your  profits  annu- 
ally for  the  last  three  years?  and.  it  be  a joint  stock 
compatiy,  what  dividends  have  been  received,  and 
what  portion  of  the  income  of  the  company  has  been 
converted  into  fixed  capital,  or  retained  as  a fund 
for  contingent  or  other  objects,  and  therefore  not 
divided  out  annually? 

26.  What  portion  of  the  cost  of  your  manufactures 
consists  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  what  por- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labor,  and  what  portion  ol  the 
profits  of  capital? 

27.  What  amount  of  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  country  is  consumed  in  your  establishment, 
and  what  amount  of  other  domestic  productions? 

28.  What  quantity  or  amount  of  manufactures, 
such  as  you  make,  are  produced  in  the  U.  States, 
and  what  amount  in  your  own  state? 

29.  If  the  duty  upon  the  foreign  manufacture  ot 

the  kind  of  goods  which  you  make  were  reduced  to 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  with  a corresponding  re- 
duction  on  all  the  imports,  would  it  cause  you  to 
abandon  your  business,  or  would  you  continue  to 
manufacture  at  reduced  prices?  . 

30.  If  it  would  cause  you  to  abandon  your  business, 
in  what  way  would  you  employ  your  capital? 

31.  Is  there  any  pursuit  in  which  you  could  en- 
gage from  which  you  could  derive  greater  profits, 
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even  after  a reduction  of  the  import  duties  to  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent? 

32.  Are  not  the  manufactures  of  salt  and  iron,  re- 
mote from  the  points  of  importation,  out  of  foreign 
competition  within  a certain  circle  around  them; 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  that  circle? 

33.  Amount  of  capital,  and  what  proportion  the 
borrowed  capital  bears  to  that  which  is  real? 

34.  Whatamountof  reduction  in  the  duties  would 
enable  the  actual  or  real  capital  employed  to  yield 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent?  and  how  gradual  the  re- 
duction should  be? 

35.  If  minimums  should  be  abolished,  and  the  duty 
assessed  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  imported  ar- 
ticle in  the  American  port,  what  rate  of  ad  valorem 
duty  would  be  equivalent  to  the  present  with  the 
minimum? 

36.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  this  change 
upon  the  frauds  at  present  supposed  to  be  practised? 

37.  Proportion  which  the  production  by  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  bears  to  the  consumsuption? 

38.  Extent  of  individual  and  household  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States,  and  how  much  it  has  in- 
creased since  the  tariff  of  1842? 

39.  Average  profit  of  money  or  capital  in  the  U. 
States? 

40.  Average  rate  of  wages? 

JOURNAL. 

U.  S.  troops  in  Texas.  The  Buffalo  Commercial 
furnishes  what  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere — a cor- 
rect list  of  the  United  States  troops  ordered  to  Texas. 
Of  mounted  or  flying  artillery  there  are  four  com- 
panies, two  of  which  are  commanded  respectively 
by  Brevet  Major  Ringgold  and  Lieutenant  Duncan. 

Of  infantry,  the  3d,  4th,  7th,  and  8th  regiments, 
have  been  ordered  there,  forming  all  together,  with 
the  2d  regiment  of  drogoons,  an  effective  force  of 
3,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Z.  Taylor,  an  officer  of  great  experience 
and  approved  valor.  No  more  troops  have  been  or- 
dered as  yet,  and  ihe  presumption  is  that  none  will 
be,  unless  Mexico  resorts  to  some  decided  offensive 
measures. 

The  artillery  and  infantry  move  by  sea,  and  are 
to  disembark  at  Aransas  Bay  in  Texas.  The  dra- 
goons were  en  route  over  land. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  of  the  21st,  has  a para- 
graph, noticing  the  departure  of  the  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton for  the  Maumee  river,  with  five  companies  of 
the  5th  infantry  on  board,  which  are  also  said  to  be 
en  route  for  the  -‘seat  of  war.”  They  go  by  the  Mau- 
mee canal  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  to  Jeflerson 
barracks,  unless  new  orders  shall  direct  them  at  once 
to  Texas. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  companies  and  of- 
ficers on  board  the  De  Witt  Clinton. 

Staff — Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  G B.  Brooke,  commaand- 
ing,  Lieut.  George  Deas,  Adjut.  and  Surgeon  Wood. 
Company  F — Capt.  J.  Lynde  and  2d  Lieut.  Fowler. 
Company  D — Capt.  J.  L.  Thompson,  1st  Lieut.  R, 
B.  Macy,  A.  C.  S.  and  2d  Lieut.  P.  Lugenbeel. 

Company  H — Captain  E.  K.  Smith,  1st  Lieut.  A. 

B.  Rosselle. 

Company  C. — 1st  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Whipple. 
Company  E— Captain  C.  C.  Sibley,  2d  lieut.  M. 
Rosencranz. 

The  five  companies  at  Mackinaw,  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie,  and  Fort  Wilkins  will  follow  in  a few  days. 

Two  companies  of  United  Stales  troops  under  the 
command  of  captains  Moore  and  Holmes,  arrived  by 
the  steamboat  Fashion  on  Sunday  morning,  from 
Pass  Christian.  Yesterday  morning,  Capt.  Lee’s  com- 
pany arrived  from  Fort  Pike,  on  board  the  steamer 
James  L.  Day.  The  steamer  Arkansas  No.  5,  brought 
from  Baton  Rouge,  companies  F and  G,  commanded 
by  Major  Sewel I,  Lieut.  N.  Hopson,  Lieut.  F.  N. 
Page  and  Lieut-.  Gantt,  and  are  now  on  board  the 
steam  ship  Alabama , en  route  to  Aransas  Bay,  Texas. 
All  of  these  companies  belong  to  the  7th  regiment  of 
infantry. 

Louisiana  volunteers.  The  New  Orleans  Bee 
of  the  2Uth  says — “Captain  Forno’s  company  of  vol- 
unteer Native  American  A rtillery , numbering  seven- 
ty nine  men  all  told,  officers  and  privates,  were 
yesterday  morning  at  11  o’clock  mustered  into  the 
service  ot  the  United  States,  at  the  Washington  Ar- 
mory Hall.  Major  Cooper  and  staff,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  Gen.  Lewis  and  staff, 
on  the  part  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  These  volunteers 
are  as  fine  a body  of  young  men  as  we  have  ever 
seen  handle  a field  piece  or  a musket.  They  are 
commanded  by  their  own  officers,  and  will,  should 
an  opportunity  occur,  render  good  and  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  campaign  in  which  they  are  about  to  em- 
bark. 

We  understand  that  major  G ally’s  company  of  ar- 
tillery, will  be  mustered  into  the  same  service  this 
inorni  ng. 


Both  of  the  companies  of  artillery  and  six  com- 
panies of  United  States  regular  troop3  attached  to 
the  7th  regiment  of  infantry,  will  leave  to-day  for 
Aransas  Bay,  on  board  of  the  steamer  Alabama. 

Troops  from  Fort  Monroe.  The  batallion  of  artil- 
lery ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  to  join  our  army  in 
Texas,  consists  of  companies  G,  E,  I and  D — 250 
rank  and  file.  The  officers  are:  Brevet  major  John 
Monroe;  brevet  major  William  W.  Morris;  captain 
J.  B.  Scott;  assistant  surgeon  J.  B.  Wells;  1st  lieuts. 
R.  Smead,  E.  Deas,  J.  C.  Pemberton,  E.  Bradford; 
2d  lieuts.  M.  Lovell,  E.  Whiting,  J.  Gill,  J.  P.  John- 
stone, J.  R.  Reynolds. 

All  the  officers  attached  to  the  batallion,  now  ab- 
sent on  detached  service,  are  ordered  to  join  their 
companies  here  or  in  Texas. 

The  barques  Bachelor  and  Phenix,  the  vessels 
chartered  to  take  the  troop3  to  Texas,  will  probably 
sail  on  Friday.  Full  parks  of  artillery  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  battalion. 

[Norfolk  Herald  August  2 6//i. 

General  Worth.  The  “St.  Augustine  Herald,”  say  s 
that  “the  18th  regiment  stationed  at  this  post,  Fort 
Brooke,  (Tampa  Bay,)  and  Key  West,  received  or- 
ders by  the  last  mail  to  proceed  to  Aransas  bay, 
Texas.  Companies  A,  Gwinn’s;  E,  McKavitt’s;  G, 
Worth’s,  aud  I,  Hill’s,  are  already  embarked,  and 
sail  to-day  for  their  destination.  General  Worth 
proceeds  across  the  country  to  Tampa,  at  which  point 
the  regiment  is  to  rendezvous  and  embark  in  trans- 
ports ordered  from  the  north.  We  learn  that  the  2d 
and  5th  infantry,  stationed  at  the  north,  are  also  in 
motion.  The  officers  who  embarked  at  this  post  are, 
Captains  Worth,  McKavitt,  and  Hill;  Lieutenants 
Gates,  Smith,  Lee,  Sheppard,  Jordon,  Longstreet, 
and  Wood.”  General  Worth  scarcely  received  his 
orders,  when  his  troops  were  embarked;  and  they 
have  scarcely  received  at  Washington  the  news  of 
his  embarkation,  before  his  troops  may  have  landed 
at  Aransas  bay. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Naval  court  martial — Captain  Voorhees — Gene- 
ral order.  Navy  department  Aug.  13,  1845.  At  a 
naval  general  court  martial,  convened  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1845,  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  of  the  navy,  was  tried  on  the  following 
charge  and  specifications  of  a charge: 

Charge — Disobedience  of  orders. 

Specification  1st— In  this:  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees  having  been,  on  or  about  the  14th  day 
of  March,  1844,  despatched  in  the  U.  States  frigate 
congress  to  the  port  of  Montevideo,  in  the  river 
Platte,  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  commerce  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
that  quarter;  and  having  been  ordered  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  Capt.  Daniel  Turner,  commanding 
the  United  States  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
“to  be  extremely  particular  in  all  his  official  and  pri- 
vate intercourse  with  the  Monlev  idea  n and  Buenos 
Ayrean  governments,”  and  “to  bear  always  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  only  the  policy  of  our  government, 
but  their  earnest  , desire,  to  maintain  a strict  and  un 
qualified  neutrality  in  all  things  relating  to  the  belli- 
gerents, and  to  those  countries  generally,”  did,  on 
or  about  the  29th  day  of  September,  1844,  at  or 
near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  disobey  the  said  order, 
by  wrongfully  capturing  anti  taking  possession  of  an 
armed  vessel  called  the  “Sancala,”  belonging  to  a 
government  at  peace  with  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  at  war  with  the  government  of  Monte- 
video. 

Specification  2 d — In  this:  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  wrongfully  cap- 
turing and  taking  forcible  possession  of  a squadron  of 
armed  vessels  belonging  to  a government  at  peace 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
war  with  Lhe  government  of  Montevideo. 

Specification  3 d — In  this:  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29lh  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  forcibly  and 
wrongfully  releasing  prisoners  and  property  captur- 
ed by,  or  in  the  custody  of,  a squadron  of  vessels 
employed  in  blockading  the  port  of  Montevideo;  the 
said  squadron  belonging  to  a government  at  peace 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Specification  illi — In  this:  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  of  Montevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  wrongfully  and 
forcibly  taking  seamen  from  a squadron  of  vessels 
blockading  the  port  of  Montevideo;  the  said  squadron 
belonging  to  a government  at  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 


Specification  5th — In  this:  that  the  said  capt.  Philip 
F.  Voorhees,  on  or  about  the  22J  day  of  October, 
1844,  at  or  near  the  port  ol  Montevideo,  did  disobey 
the  order  of  captain  Daniel  Turner,  set  forth  in  the 
first  specification  of  this  charge,  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit a squadron  of  vessels  employed  in  blockading 
Montevideo  to  enforce  the  blockade  with  respect  to 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States;  the 
said  squadron  belonging  to  a government  at  peace 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  court  having  heard  and  duly  considered 
the  evidence  and  testimony  under  said  charge  and 
specifications,  and  the  defence  of  the  accused  thereto, 
did  find  that  the  said  captain  Philip  F.  Voorhees, 
[The  above  are  the  charges  and  specifications  on 
which  capt.  V.  was  tried,  and  found  guilty.] 

The  approval  of  the  sentence,  and  reprimand, 
were  inserted  in  page  372. 

“ The  Cumberland  U.  Stales  double  banked  frigate 
bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  commodore  Smith, 
sailed  for  Trieste  on  the  30th  of  June.  During  her 
stay  here,  visits  of  ceremonies  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  British  commander  in  chief  and  the  com- 
modore; and  the  greatest  cordiality  prevailed  be- 
tween the  junior  officers  of  the  respective  nations. 
On  Saturday  Rear  Admiral  S;r  L.  Curtis  visited  the 
Cumberland.  On  leaving  the  ship,  the  admiral  wa3 
saluted  with  fifteen  guns;  upon  which,  the  United 
States  flag  was  immediately  run  up  to  the  Formida- 
ble’s main,  and  received  a similar  salute.  We  un- 
derstand that  Sir  Lucius  was  peculiarly  pleased  with 
the  Cumberland’s  appearance,  and  the  high  state  of 
discipline  on  board.  He  particularly  examined  her 
heavy  guns,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  she  was 
an  elegant  and  powerful  ship.” 

British  movements.  The  Chicago  Democrat  says— 
The  British  have  a steam  ship  of  war  of  the  largest 
size  laid  up  at  Penetenguishine,  about  200  miles  from 
Mackinac,  with  a full  crew  in  attendance,  ready  to 
sail  her  in  a moment.  They  have  had  but  one  com- 
pany there  until  recently.  They  have  now  two  full 
regiments  of  Highland  dragoons,  and  have  enlarged 
and  fortified  more  strongly  the  barracks  at  that 
place.” 

Some  editor  replies — “Well,  it  is  nothing  to  us — 
a war  ship  “ laid  up  at  Penetenguishine,”  can’t  hurt 
any  body.  It  is  a very  harmless  affair  to  every  body, 
except  the  officers  and  crew,  whose  morals  are  enr 
dangered  by  being  kept  in  idleness,  and  the  poo 
people  of  Great  Britain,  whose  bread  is  taxed  in 
their  mohths,  to  pay  the  expense  of  this  preposte* 
rous  folly.” 

Until  lately,  the  British  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  our  Indians  annuities.  But  our  government 
protested  against  it  and  broke  it  up.  The  Indians 
have  heretofore  lived  on  Drummond’s  Island,  Ame- 
rican territory.  But  now  they  have  nearly  all  moved 
to  Manitouline  Islands,  the  property  of  Great  Britain, 
where  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  provided  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  British  officers. 

On  the  Manitouline  Islands  there  are  now  from 
three  to  four  thousand  fhdian  warriors. 

Upon  these  facts  at  this  time,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  formed  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Great  Britain.  [ Chicago  Democrat  llh  inst. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says — “Their  (the 
U.  States)  naval  expenses,  which  were  $4,209,835 
in  1835,  amounted  to  $8  672,717  in  1843,  whilst  in 
the  same  period  the  number  of  seamen  employed 
had  been  not  doubled,  but  tripled.  The  Americans 
have  now  in  pay  upwards  of  10,000  seamen — proba- 
bly as  many  as  we  could  muster,  and  show  for  of- 
fensive operations  against  them.  Then  the  fortifica- 
tions of  their  coast,  according  to  plans  laid  down  by 
able  French  engineers,  and  adopted  by  their  com- 
mittee of  defence,  are  almost  completed.  And  no 
portion  is  more  so  than  the  defence  of  the  southern 
coasts  and  ports,  rendered  much  more  easy  by  the 
few  approaches  which  the  sands  admit.  Pensacola 
and  Mobile,  and  the  whole  della  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  been  the  object  of  the  most  close  surveys,  and 
all  the  expenditure  requisite  for  the  defence.  Steam- 
ers always,  safe  within  their  batteries,  can  issue  at 
will  to  ravage  the  trade  of  rivals  or  foes  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  And,  in  case  of  war,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mexico  and  England  will  find  the  Ame- 
ricans better  prepared  than  is  generally  imagined.” 
An  American  editor  observes — “The  above  re- 
presentation is  much  more  near  the  truth  than  most 
comparisons  that  proceed  from  the  English  press. — 
The  British  navy  is  in  fact  nearly  ten  times  as  great 
as  ours,  but  it  is  only  a small  part  in  commission, 
and  of  that  a very  great  portion  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  thedefeuce  of  her  various  colonies.  Great 
Britain  cannot  man  her  navy  without  a great  addi- 
tional expenditure,  and  then  she  could  only  employ 
a portion  of  it  in  offensive  operations  against  the  U. 
States.  Our  position  is  much  more  compact — we 
have  in  truth  nothing  to  defend  but  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast,  and  for  that  we  have  fortifications  to  aid 
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our  navy.  It  is  not  probable  therefore  that  any  se- 
rious impression  could  be  made  on  us,  even  at  the 
outset  of  a war.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  take  possession  of  the  object  of  the 
war — the  Oregon  territory.  For  that  the  British 
have  their  Chinese  and  India  fleets  and  we  cannot 
meet  them.  The  end  would  be,  that  they  would 
hold  the  Oregon  and  that  the  war  would  be  about  a 
different  question — to  wit,  whether  we  could  defend 
our  Atlantic  coast.” 

“There  is  another  point  in  the  above  paragraph 
that  deserves  attention.  We  have  credit  for  a state 
of  defence  on  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
that  does  not  exist.  No  coast  in  the  world  is  easier 
fortified,  and  in  the  way  of  plans  and  beginnings  we 
have  done  very  well.  But  there  is  scarcely  a single 
point  that  is  fortified  with  any  thing  better  than  the 
foundation  of  forts,  lri  Charleston  we  have  one 
very  pretty  fort,  in  a state  for  action,  though  we 
doubt  much  if  it  would  stand  the  cannonade  to  which 
the  old  palmetto  was  exposed  in  revolutionary  times. 
Fort  Sumpter  will  be  a formidable  affair  when  it  is 
finished — but  it  is  now  only  a foundation.  At  Savan- 
nah, there  is  nothing  complete.  Pensacola  and  Mo- 
bile may  be  better  off,  though  we  doubt  it,  and  New 
Orleans  is  surrounded  with  embryo  batteries,  not 
altogether  worth  so  much  as  one  general  Jackson.” 

Navy  engineers.  Regulations  for  the  admission  and 
promotion  of  engineers.  Before  persons  can  be  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineers  in  the  navy,  they  must 
have  passed  a satisfactory  examination  by  a board 
of  at  least  three  engineers,  designated  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy,  and  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  good  moral  character,  correct  habits,  and  sound 
bodily  health. 

In  the  examination  for  a third  assistant  engineer , 
the  candidate  must  be  able  to  describe  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  ordinary  condensing  and  non-con- 
densing engines,  and  explain  their  uses  and  mecha- 
nical operation;  to  explain  the  manner  of  putting  en- 
gines in  operation,  how  to  regulate  and  modify  their 
action,  and  the  manner  of  guarding  against  danger 
from  the  boilers,  by  the  means  usually  applied  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  expected  to  write 
a fair,  legible  hand,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
arithmatic  and  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids 
of  the  regular  forms.  He  must  be  not  less  than 
eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty  six  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  second  as- 
sistant engineer,  must  have  served  at  least  two  years 
as  third  assistants  in  the  management  of  steam  en- 
gines in  the  navy  in  actual  service;  must  produee 
testimonials  of  good  conduct  from  the  commanders 
and  senior  engineers  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
may  have  served;  and  must  pass  a satisfactory  exam- 
ination upon  the  subject,  and  to  the  extent  prescrib- 
ed for  third  assistants;  they  must  likewise  be  able  to 
explaio  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  kinds  of 
valves;  the  constrction  of  expansion  valves;  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation;  the  remedies  which  are  usual- 
ly resorted  to  to  check  foaming  in  boilers;  must  pos- 
sess a knowledge  of  the  usual  causes  of  derangement 
in  the  operation  of  air-pumps,  force-pumps,  and 
feed-pumps,  and  the  proper  preventives  and  reme- 
dies; and  the  mode  of  cleaning  boilers  when  required. 
They  must  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  mensu- 
ration of  surfaces  and  solid* 

Before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first  assistant  engi- 
neer. candidates  mu3t  have  been  employed  at  least 
three  years  as  second  assistant  engineers  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  steam  engines  in  actual  service,  and 
produce  testimonials  of  character  and  good  conduct 
from  their  former  commanders  and  superior  engi- 
neers; must  pass  a satisfactory  examination  upon  the 
snbjects  prescribed  for  third  and  second  assistants, 
the  mechanical  powers,  the  general  principles  of  the 
operation  of  steam  engines,  the  causes  and  of  the 
best  means  of  removing  the  different  kinds  of  depo- 
sites  and  incrustations  to  which  boilers  are  exposed; 
and  be  able  to  furnish  a working  sketch  or  drawing 
of  different  parts  of  engines  and  boilers^  to  superin- 
tend their  construction,  and  determine  upon  their 
accuracy  and  fitness  for  use. 

Promotions  to  the  grade  of  chief  engineer  are  to  be 
made  after  the  candidates  have  served  for  two  years 
as  first  assistant  engineers  in  the  management  of 
steam  engines  in  the  navy  in  sea  service,  and  have 
been  examined  upon  any  of  the  subjects  specified  for 
assistants  which  the  board  may  deem  expedient;  and 
after  they  shall  have  satisfied  the  board  of  the  pre- 
vious good  conduct  and  character,  of  their  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy;  of 
the  forms,  arrangements,  and  principles  of  different 
kinds  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  propellers,  and  their 
various  dependencies,  which  have  been  succesfully 
applied  to  steam  vessels,  and  their  alleged  relative 
advantages  for  sea  or  river  service;  and  shall  have 
attained  twenty  six  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  promotion,  who  may  fail  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination,  may  be  examined  again 


once;  aDd  if  they  fail  to  pass  at  the  second  examina- 
tion they  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  engineers. 

Canditates  for  admission  and  promotion  will  be 
required  to  furnish  the  board  of  examiners  with 
evidence  of  their  abilites  in  the  execution  of  me- 
chanical drawings  and  their  proficiency  in  penman- 
ship. 

The  examining  boards  will  report  the  relative 
qualifications  of  the  persons  examined,  and  number 
them,  giving  to  the  best  qualified  the  lowest  number. 

Assistant  engineers  now  in  the  service,  who  have 
not  served  as  such  in  steamers  the  iime  specified  by 
these  regulations,  will  be  required  when  directed  by 
the  department,  to  undergo  an  examination  to  de- 
termine whether  their  qualifications  warrant  their 
continuance  in  their  present  grades.  Examinations 
to  ascertain  qualifications  for  admission  or  promotion 
will  be  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the  department; 
and  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  wants  of  the  service  require 
the  admission  of  engineers  of  any  grade  above  that 
of  third  assistant,  the  same  qualifications  and  re- 
strictions as  to  times  of  service  will  be  exacted  as  by 
the  regulations  are  required  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  in  question:  Provided,  That  all  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  second  assistant  shall  be  made  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty  eight;  and  to  that 
of  first  assistant,  between  twenty  five  and  thirty  two; 
and  to  that  of  chief  engineer  between  twenty  eight 
and  thirty  five.  The  enginaers  and  assistants  must 
employ  all  favorable  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fabrications  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  steam  engines  and  their  dependencies, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  repair  or  replace  such  parts 
as  the  space  and  means  for  making  and  repairing 
can  be  furnished'  in  steam  vessels.  When  other  qua- 
lifications are  equal,  candidates  whose  skill  and  abi- 
lities in  ihese  particulars  are  superior  will  have  pre- 
cedence over  others  for  admission  or  promotion,  who 
may  be  considered  equal  in  other  particulars. 

^ GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Navy  department,  July  8,  1845. 

We  learn  that  capt.  Geissinger  has  been  ordered  to 
relieve  captain  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  U.  Stales 
ship  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  September,  when  capt.  Hun- 
ter’s term  of  two  years’  service  will  expire. 

The  frigate  Brandywine,  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis, 
and  brig  Berry,  may  be  expected  home  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  from  China. 

The  Lawrence,  brig  of  war,  captain  Jarvis  left 
Aransas  Bay,  Texas,  on  the  11th  for  the  Balize;  on 
the  16tb  sent  her  despatches  on  board  the  Queen 
Victoria.  On  the  17th  she  was  waiting  orders,  off 
the  S.W.  Pass. 

The  Falmouth,  capt.  Sands,  sailed  from  Aransas 
in  company  with  the  Lawrence,  for  the  Balize— not 
yet  arrived. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  stated  that  the  Potomac  fri- 
gate, found  to  require  repairs  that  cannot  be  done  at 
Pensacola,  is  ordered  round  to  Norfolk,  and  her  crew 
to  be  transferred  to  the  frigate  Columbia,  and  that 

The  Congress  has  her  destination  changed  in  con- 
sequence. instead  of  going  round  to  the  Pacific, 
captain  Stockton  is  now  ordered,  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress is  manned,  to  proceed  in  her  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  His  officers  are  commander  Samuel  F.  Du 
Pont;  lieuts.  John  W.  Livingston,  J.  F.  Schenck,  R. 
L.  Tilghman,  W.  S.  Drayton,  H.  Eld,  W.  Gwalh- 
mey;  master  V.  R.  Morgan;  surgeon,  Samuel  Mose- 
ley; passed  assistant  surgeon,  John  S.  Whittle;  as- 
sistant surgeon,  Charles  Eversfield. 

The.  “Lnion”  contradicts  the  whole  of  the  above 
statement  of  the  “Herald!” 

The  Porpoise  U.  S.  brig  arrived  at  Pensacola  was 
nearly  out  of  water,  provisions,  & c.  Having  taken 
on  board  a fresh  supply,  she  put  to  sea  again  in  a few 
hours,  for  her  destsnation — the  coast  of  Texas. 

The  Jamestown  U.  S.  ship  was  at  Madeira,  July 
5th — all  well. 

The  On  kay-hi-e  U.  S.  schooner  lieut.  com’t.  Sin- 
clair, has  received  orders  to  sail  immediately  for 
Texas. 
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New  Hampshire. — Dorrism.  The  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  have  extended  the  freedom  of  that 
state  to  Gov.  Dorr. 

Massachusetts. — Fall  River  improvements.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  who  has 
recently  visited  this  rising  manufacturing  city,  gives 
an  interesting  history  of  the  founders  of  the  place. 
Who  will  hesitate  to  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  which 
has  attended  the  exertions  of  these  enterprising  and 
beneficent  individuals?  Of  how  much  greater  ser- 
vice in  the  world  has  been  this  humble  factory  work- 
man than  any  of  the  spoils  seeking  tribe,  who  have 
subsisted  from  earliest  manhood  on  the  fees  and  sa- 
laries of  office,  and  accumulated  their  property  by- 


usury  and  the  plunder  dispensed  to  them  by  corrupt 
political  regencies?  The  builder  of  Fall  River  is  a 
fair  sample  of  what  these  reviled  manufacturers  will 
frequently  be  found.  Nine-tenths  of  the  manufac- 
turing “lords”  in  this  country  are  self-made  men — 
mechanics,  factory  workmen,  and  merchants,  who 
have  actually  created  the  source  of  their  wealth. — • 
But  lor  such,  Lowell  and  Fall  River  would  not  have 
existed  save  as  wild  and  romantic  bits  of  scenery; 
and  but  for  such  our  own  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit 
would  still  wind  their  obscure  paths  through  woods 
and  a sparsely  settled  country,  instead  of  threading 
miles  of  prosperous  villages.  What  right  have  these 
party  hacks,  these  mercenary  dependents  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  vilify  and  abuse  with  every  epithet  their  en- 
vious and  malicious  hearts  can  coin,  a class  of  men 
so  much  their  superiors  in  worth,  sagacity,  enter- 
prise, and  usefulness  to  mankind? 

Fall  River,  in  its  natural  location,  can  be  com- 
pared with  no  place  that  1 ever  saw  or  read  about. 
Its  name  is  well  given.  About  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  bay  will  be  found  a series  of  ponds  of  wa- 
ter— lakes  they  would  be  called  at  Saratoga! — all 
abundantly  supplied  by  springs  that  know  of  no  fail- 
ure in  their  most  plentiful  gushings  of  the  pure  ele- 
ment. The  table-land  on  which  these  ponds  are 
situated,  extends  within  100  rods  of  the  bay,  to  which 
there  is  then  a steep  and  uniform  descent,  the  grade 
being  3bout  one-half  greater  than  that  of  State  street, 
in  Albany,  above  Pearl.  Down  this  hill,  the  river, 
the  outlet  of  these  ponds,  dashes — and  before  art 
stepped  in,  and  appropriated  this  work  of  nature  to 
her  own  use,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  waterfalls  in  our  country.  The 
fall  was  over  150  feet,  in  a distance  of  80  rods. — 
Along  the  entire  fall,  is  stretched  a tier  of  mam- 
moth factories,  one  rising  above  the  other,  each 
using  m turn  the  water  of  this  falling  river.  As  a 
manufacturing  village,  Fall  River  is  a place  of  great 
importance,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance 
and  wealth. 

Let  me  give  you  a little  history  of  the  origin  of 
this  place.  It  is  now  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
There  lived  here,  that  period  of  time  since,  a family 
of  Bordens,  and  from  the  number  of  that  name,nou> 
here,  you  would  say  at  once,  that  they  had  not  for- 
gotten the  injunction  of  Scripture — “increase  and 
multiply.”  The  father  of  the  family  occupied  a 
small  house,  to  which  was  attached  a moderately 
sized  farm.  The  old  man  was  a little  in  debt,  and 
upon  this  house  and  farm  was  a mortgage  of  $1,700 
which  was  considered  every  cent  that  the  land  was 
worth.  One  of  the  sons  went  to  Providence,  and 
entered  one  of  the  factories  to  work  at  $1  per  day. 
He  was  industrious,  sober,  and  enterprising.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  employers,  he  rose  from 
his  humble  station,  to  that  of  overseer,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  economy,  succeeded  in  a few  years, 
in  laying  by  the  sum  of  $1,500.  He  then  returned 
home,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  and  the 
family  of  the  Durfees,  who  had  intermarried  with 
the  Bordens,  a capital  of  some  $6,00!>  or  $8,000  was 
commanded.  Willi  this  a small  cotton  factory  was 
erected,  and  this  was  the  germ  of  Fall  River. — 
From  the  outset — and  the  principle  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to  to  this  day — the  brothers  agreed,  after  liv- 
ing out  of  the  earning  of  their  factory,  to  appropriate 
all  surpluses  to  the  extension  of  existing,  and  the 
erection  of  new  works. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  them  from  the  beginning. — 
When  they  had  accumulated  a trifle  beforehand,  the 
old  man  proposed  to  bis  eldest  son,  Richard,  that  if 
he  would  raise  the  mortgage  upon  his  farm,  and  give 
him  $500  besides,  he  would  give  him  a deed  of  the 
whole.  The  son  did  so,  and  became  the  owner. — 
That  property  is  now  worth  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars!  Go  now,  and  look  for  the  results  of  the 
hard  working  industry  of  this  mechanic  Borden  and 
his  brothers!  See  that  massive  pile,  extending  al- 
most over  creation!  Those  iron-works  are  second 
to  none  in  this  country,  and  to  but  one  establishment 
in  the  world.  Go  inside,  and  as  you  see  the  tons  of 
melted  and  red-hot  iron  in  every  direction,  you  would 
think  you  had  dropped  into  that  fable  shop  of  the 
Cyclops,  of  which  Virgil  gives  so  glowing  a descrip- 
tion! More  than  thirty  tons  of  bar,  hoop,  and  rod 
iron  and  nails,  are  here  manufactured  daily — and  the 
company  intend  to  double  the  quantity  within  a year. 
Six  hundred  men  find  constant  employment  in  this 
one  establishment.  One  million  of  capital  is  here 
profitably  invested.  The  same  company  of  Bordens 
and  Durfees  own  the  American  Print  Works,  world 
renowned  for  their  fame.  Of  the  extent  of  these 
mammoth  works,  a faint  idea  may  be  conceived  from 
the  fact  that  the  New  York  agent  alone,  sold  last 
year,  $600,000  worth  of  their  prints,  and  he  is  con- 
fident his  sales  this  year,  will  reach  $1,000,000. — 
Five  hundred  persons  are  here  employed,  making 
eleven  hundred,  who  receive  their  daily  bread  in 
these  two  establishments  alone!  What  dangerous 
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and  oppressive  aristocrats  are  this  Providence  me- 
chanie  and  his  brothers!  And  what  is  worse!  they 
are  at  this  moment  erecting  a cotton  factory,  250 
feet  in  length,  and  five  stories  high,  in  which  they 
will  set  whirling  23,000  spindles — and  even  these 
. will  not  supply  the  Print  Works.  More  than  two 
and  a half  millions  of  capital  is  employed  by  this 
company.  How?  By  enriching  themselves,  does  the 
reader  say?  Most  certainly,  for  this  new  factory,  of 
which  I have  just  spoken,  is  built  out  of  the  profits 
of  last  year.  But  in  which  way  do  they  show  them- 
selves the  better  friends  of  their  race?  Had  they 
invested  their  millions  in  the  gambling  operations  of 
Wall  street,  perhaps  locofocoism  would  have  passed 
another  slop  and  tax  law  for  their  benefit!  That 
would  have  enriched  them,  no  doubt,  and  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  lordly  and  grinding  manu- 
facturer, the  oppressor  of  poor  men!  But  they  choose 
a different  path.  They  accumulatc.vast  profits  indeed, 
but  it  is  in  giving  employment,  bread,  wealth  even,  to 
thousands  of  operatives,  who,  but  for  them,  would  be 
thrown  upon  tiic  community.  Let  the  poor  man  pro- 
nounce his  enlightened  verdict. 

Maryland.  — The  Stale  Reform  Convention ■ The 
convention  a.ccording  to  appointment,  convened  at 
Baltimore  on  the  27 tli  instant.  What  counties  were, 
or  whether  any  were  not  represented,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  their  published  proceed- 
ings. R.  B.  Carmichael,  Esq.,  of  Queen  Anne’s 
county  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  presided  until 
formal  appointments  of  officers  took  place  as  fol- 
lows: 

President — Col.  Anthony  Kimmell,  of  Frederick 
county. 

Vice  Presidents — Henry  Tolson,  of  Prince  George’s 
county;  Dr.  Bolder,  of  Washington  county;  George 
Ellicott,  of  Howard  District;  Henry  Tiffany,  of  Bal- 
timore city;  Janies  Boone,  of  Kent  county;  Josiah 
Bailey,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester  county. 

Secretaries — Geo.  W.  Wilson,  of  Prince  George’s 
county;  Jervis  Spencer,  of  Washington  county;  Fran- 
cis Laurenson,  of  Baltimore  county;  Samuel  Barnes, 
of  Baltimore  city;  J.  L.  Bartol.of  Caroline  county; 
Levin  Woolford,  of  Somerset  county. 

On  motion  of  Beale  H.  Richardson,  amended  by 
Samuel  Barnes,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  as 
a committee  of  one  from  each  county  and  one  from 
Baltimore  city  to  prepare  business  for  the  conven- 
tion. 

David  Stewart,  Esq  , of  Baltimore  city;  Richard 
B.  Carmichael,  of  Queen  Anne’s;  Horatio  Dyer,  of 
Prince  George’s;  Roderick  Dorsey,  of  Frederick; 
Thomas  Hope,  of  Harford;  Nicholas  Kelly,  of  Car- 
roll:  James  L.  Ridgely,  of  Baltimore  county;  H.  C. 
Mackall,  of  Cecil;  Dr.  Denny,  of  Talbot;  John  S. 
Crockett,  of  Somerset,  Dr.  Chelsea  Purnell,  of  Wor- 
cester; Jarvis  Spencer,  of  Washington;  John  S.  Ty- 
s~>n,  of  Howard  District;  Thomas  R.  Stewart,  cf 
Kent;  John  Hawley,  of  Caroline;  and  Dr.  B.  B. 
Harrison,  of  Dorchester;  Sprigg  Harwood,  of  Anne 
Arundel. 

Mr.  Sprigg  Harwood  rose  and  observed  that  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  convention,  but  expressed 
a regret  that  he  was  not. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  S.  Tyson,  it  was  resolved 
that  iVIr.  Sprigg  Harwood  be  considered  a member  of 
this  convention. 

Mr.  Harwood  was  then  appointed  a member  of  the 
above  committee,  for  Anne  Arundel  county. 

The  committee  retired  to  perform  the  duty  pre- 
scribed— and  during  their  absence  the  convention 
was  entertained  by  a speech  from  Wm.  F.  Giles, 
called  out  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tolson.  He  was  thank- 
ed for  his  speech  by  a vole  of  the  convention.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Townsehd,of  Baltimore  county,  Mr. 
Holliday,  of  Cecil,  next  made  a speech — after  him, 
on  motion  of  Levin  Woolford,  Josiah  Bailey,  Jr.,  of 
Somerset,  made  a speech.  The  “hearty”  thanks  of 
the  convention  was  voted  to  both  of  those  gentlemen 
for  their  remarks.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Vansant,  Col. 
Ely,  of  Baltimore  county,  next  commenced  a speech, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  business 
committee. 

David  Stewart,  Esq  , chairman  of  said  commit- 
tee reported  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  persons  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  favor  of  conventional  reform. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  several  resolutions  the 
president  named  the  proposed  committees.  We  sub- 
join their  n^mes  to  the  resolution. 

Committee— David  Stewart,  of  Baltimore  city;  John 
H.  Williams,  of  Frederick  county ; Josiah  Bailey,  Jr., 
of  Dochester  county;  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Talbot;  and 
H.  G.  S.  Key,  of  St.  Mary’s  county. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  six  from  each 
congressional  district  of  the  state  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  charged  with  thfc  duty  of  preparing  an  ad- 


dress upon  the  subject  of  reform  and  retrenchment, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 

Committee — Dr.  H.  Willis  Baxley,  B.  H.  Richard- 
son, David  Stewart,  Samuel  Barnes,  and  Joshua 
Vansant,  Esqrs.  from  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict; Sprigg  Harwood,  1st  district;  M.  C.  Sprigg, 
2d  district;  Dr.  E.  Bell,  3d  district;  Otho  Scott,  5th 
district;  arid  Wm.  W.  Handy,  of  the  6th  district. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  a permanent  central  reform 
committee,  consisting  of  ten  for  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  a corresponding  committee  of  five  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  who 
shall  be  fully  authorised  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
they  shall  deem  best,  to  advance  and  secure  the  great 
objects  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 

Committee  from  this  city — Wm.  Frick,  Wm.  Geo. 
Read,  Wm.  F.  Giles,  Henry  Tiffany,  S.  C.  Leakin, 
Joshua  Vansant,  J.  Mason  Campbell,  N.  Williams, 
B.  H.  Richardson,  and  L.  W.  Gosnell. 

Anne  Arundel  county — Martin  F.  Revel,  Joseph 
Merriken,  Dr.  Z.  Merrikin,  Phil.  Newbern,  Dr.  Jas. 
Higgins. 

Caroline  county — J.  L.  Bartol,  Dr.  G.  W.  Golds- 
borough,  J.  H.  Emerson,  J.  R.  K.  Horney,  John 
Tha  wley. 

Howard  District — Edward  Hammond,  James  Trea- 
cle, John  A.  Dorsey,  Dr.  Thomas  Herbert,  Reuben 
P.  Hammond. 

Talbot  county — J.  LI.  Martin,  P.  F.  Thomas,  J.  H. 
Tarr,  P.  Robinson,  Richard  Arringdale. 

Cecil  county — R.  C.  Holliday,  J.  H.  Joyce,  Thos. 
M.  Coleman,  IT.  C.  Mackall,  Hiram  McCullough. 

Somerset  county — Levin  Wolford,  John  N.  Row- 
land, Robert  J.  Waller,  John  W.  Taylor,  Levin 
Handy. 

Frederick  county — Madison  Nelson,  Enoch  L.Lowe, 
Dr.  Lloyd  Dorsey,  Dr.  Ed.  Y.  Goldsborough,  Edward 
Shriver. 

Harford  county — Otho  Scott,  Alex.  Norris,  J.  C. 
Walsh,  J.  W.  Rutledge,  S.  J.  Magraw. 

Prince  George's  county — R.  W.  Bowie,  B.  J Sem- 
mes,  W.  W.  VV.  Bowie,  II.  C.  Scott,  George  S. 
Tolson. 

Kent  county — James  M.  Spencer,  Thomas  B.  Dar- 
rack,  Thomas  R.  Stewart,  Wm.  B.  Wilmer,  Francis 
L Wallace. 

Washington  county — Robert  Wason,  Wm.  Weber, 
Charles  McGill,  John  T.  Mason,  Jacob  Miller. 

Worcester  county — Col.  Chas.  Parker,  Dr.  Chelsea 
Purnell,  Cyrus  Williams,  Minas  Fooks,  Major  Wm. 
E.  Sturgess. 

Dorchester  county — Jas.  A.  Stewart,  James  Moon, 
John  S.  B.  Woolford,  B.  D.  Jackson,  George  A Z. 
Smith. 

Carroll  county — Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Col.  Shellman, 
Col.  J.  C.  Gest,  Tobias  Cover,  Nicholas  Kelley. 

Baltimore  county — James  L.  Ridgley,  Dr.  John  C. 
Orrick,  Joseph  Walker,  Isaac  Kirk,  William  Town 
send. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  elec- 
tion districts  in  the  stale,  to  organize  reform  asso- 
ciations, and  to  appoint  corresponding  committees 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  central  com- 
mittee, all  information  that  they  may  collect  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  reform  principles,  and  sug- 
gest such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
advance  the  cause  in  their  several  districts. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  state,  to  give  their  votes  to  no 
candidate  for  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  cal!  of  a con- 
vention, the  abolition  of  all  useless  offices,  and  the 
retrenchment  of  all  unnecessary  expenses. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  any  apprehension 
that,  in  a convention  assembled  to  forma  new  con- 
stitution to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion, there  is  danger  that  the  slavery  question  might 
be  agitated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  quiet  and  happi- 
ness of  the  public,  as  altogether  visionary;  and  as 
implying  injurious  and  unfounded  doubts  of  the  good 
sense  and  sound  principles  of  the  people;  that  we 
believe  the  views  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  on 
the  subject  are  sound,  and  that  the  state  is  more  dis- 
honored by  the  intimation  of  doubts  with  regard 
to  it,  than  she  could  be  by  any  agitation  of  the 
question  that  would  be  likely  to  take  place  in  a 
convention. 

The  chairman  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  last 
resolution,  with  some  remarks  against  introducing 
the  topic  of  slavery  into  the  reform  movement. 

The  report  being  laid  upon  the  table,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  for  dinner. 

On  re  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  some  modifi- 
cation, moved  by  S.  Barnes,  as  to  the  last  named 
committee  took  place. 

On  motion  of  Jas.  Carroll,  jr.,  Esq.,  the  conven- 
tion thanked  the  editors  of  such  newspapers  as  had 
advocated  reform. 


On  motion  of  Robert  Wilson,  the  presiding  offi- 
cers were  thanked. 

Mr.  Josiah  Bailey,  jr.,  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
then  obtained  the  floor  and  after  a few  preliminary 
remarks,  which  were  seconded,  submitted  the  three 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  this  convention,  That  the  Baltimore 
city  court  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a better  sys- 
tem instituted  for  it,  whereby  the  city  expenses 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  ends  of  justice  great- 
ly promoted,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  anxiously  desired  by  the  people  of  Balti- 
more, we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  utmost  endea- 
vors by  memorials  to  the  next  legislature  of  Mary- 
land to  effect  a change  so  important  and  so  loudly 
called  for. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  the  repeated  instances  in 
which  the  Baltimore  city  court  have  issued  against 
the  citizens  of  this  free  state,  their  despotic  rule  to 
show  cause  why  attachments  for  contempt  should 
not  issue,  &c.,  and  especially  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  now  pending  before 
said  court,  a total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  has 
been  manifested,  therefore,  this  convention  taking 
the  matter  in  hand,  proclaim  that  it  is  high  time  for 
such  preceedmgs  to  be  put  an  end  to. 

3d.  That  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  ought 
to  define  what  tile  meaning  of  a contempt  of  court 
is,  clearly  and  explicitly,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  Stales,  and  not  to  leave  the 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  heartless  and 
stupid  judges. 

These  embrace  the  only  specification  of  reform, 
which  was  proposed  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  James  Martin,  of  Talbot,  opposed  these  re- 
solutions. The  court  alluded  to,  was  a mere  crea- 
ture of  the  legislature,  not  of  the  constitution.  It 
could  be  modified  at  pleasure. 

The  resolutions  were  negatived,  by  almost  a una- 
nimous vote. 

Mr.  Martin  then  moved  that  they  be  not  printed 
as  a part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
Some  difference  ensued  between  him  and  Mr.  Bailey. 

B.  H.  Richardson,  of  Baltimore  city,  L.  Boyle,  of 
Annapolis,  and  Col.  Ely,  of  Baltimore  county,  con- 
tended that  the  resolutions  ought  to  be  printed  in 
courtesy  to  the  member  who  offered  them;  and  mowt 
particularly,  as  they  were,  in  fact,  a part  of  the  pr^v 
ceedings  of  the  convention.  The  question  being  ta- 
ken, the -motion  to  print  was  lost. 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


Mississippi.  The  whig  state  convention  which 
met  at  Jacksonville  on  the  5th  inst.,  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  as  their  candidates  for  the  ap- 
proaching election: 

For  governor — Gen.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Madison. 

Attorney  general — Daniel  Mays  of  Hinds. 

Auditor — D.  J.  H.  Williams,  of  Octibbeha. 

Treasurer — Gen.  J.  P.  Gray,  of  Jasper. 

Secretary  of  state — John  L.  Torry.of  Claiborne, 
f P.  W.  Tompkins,  of  Warren, 

PnmrrpsJ  K B'  Slarke>  of  Lowndes, 

^ ' j A.  L.  Bingamon,  of  Adams, 

[Walter  Brooke,  of  Holmes. 
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Lyell’s  Travels  in  America.  This  English 
geologist,  who  landed  at  Boston  on  the  2d  of  Aug- 
ust, in  the  account  of  his  tour,  just  published,  speak- 
ing of  Boston,  says: 

“The  heat  here  is  intense,  the  harbor  and  city 
beautiful,  the  air  clear  and  entirely  free  from  smoke, 
so  that  the  shipping  may  be  seen  far  off,  at  the  end 
of  many  of  the  streets.  The  Tremont  Hotel  merits 
its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Re- 
collecting the  contrast  of  every  thing  French  when 
I first  crossed  the  straits  of  Dover,  1 am  astonished, 
after  having  traversed  the  wide  ocean,  at  the  resem- 
blance of  every  thing  1 see  and  hear  to  things  fami- 
liar at  home,  it  has  so  often  happened  to  me  in  our 
own  island,  without  travelling  into  those  parts  of 
Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  where  they  talk  a per- 
fectly distinct  language,  to  encounter  provincial  dia- 
lects which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  I won- 
der at  finding  the  people  here  so  very  English.  If 
the  metropolis  of  New  England  be  a type  ol'  a large 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  industry  of  Sara 
Slick,  and  other  writers,  in  collecting  together  so 
many  diverting  Americanisms  and  so  mueh  original 
slang,  is  truly  great,  or  their  inventive  powers  still 
greater.” 

The  onward  progress  of  our  country,  and  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  charac- 
terized certain  sections  of  late  years,  are  aptly  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  passage: 
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“A  few  years  ago  it  was  a fatiguing  tour  of  many 
weeks  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  Albany. 
We  are  now  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
miles  an  hour,  on  a railway  often  supported  on  piles, 
through  large  swamps  covered  with  aquatic  trees 
and  shrubs,  or  through  dense  forests,  with  occasion-, 
al  clearings,  where  orchards  are  planted  byanticipa 
tion  among  the  stumps  before  they  have  even  had 
time  to  run  up  a log  house.  The  traveller  views 
with  surprise  in  the  midst  of  so  much  unoccupied 
land,  one  flourishing  town  after  another,  such  as 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Auburn.  At  Rochester  he 
admires  the  streets  of  large  houses,  inhabited  by 
20,000  souls,  where  the  first  settler  built  his  log 
cabin  in  the  wilderness  only  twenty  years  aga.  At 
one  point  our  train  stopped  at  a handsome  new 
built  station  house,  and,  looking  out  at  one  window, 
we  saw  a group  of  Indians  of  the  Oneida,  lately  the 
owners  of  the  broad  lands  around,  but  now  humbly 
offering  for  sale  a few  trinkets,  such  as  baskets  or- 
namented with  porcupine  quills,  moccasins  of 
moose-deer  skins,  and  boxes  of  birch  bark.  At 
the  other  window,  stood  a well  dressed  waiter, 
handing  ices  and  confectionery.  When  we  reflect 
that  some  single  towns,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  by  persons  still  living,  can  already  num- 
ber a population  equal  to  all  the  aboriginal  hunter 
tribes  who  possessed  the  forests  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around,  we  soon  cease  to  repine  at  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution,  however  much  we  may  com- 
miserate the  unhappy  fate  of  the  disinherited  race.” 

Mr.  L.  alluding  to  the  coolness  and  confidence 
with  which  every  one  in  the  New  World  is  willing 
to  attempt  a new  path,  relates  this  anecdote: 

“A  few  days  afterwards  I engaged  a young  man 
to  drive  me  in  a gig  from  Tioga  to  Blossberg.  On 
the  way,  he  pointed  out,  first,  his  father’s  properly, 
and  then  a farm  of  his  own,  which  he  had  lately 
purchased.  As  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  ot  age, 
I expressed  surprise  that  he  had  got  on  so  well  in 
the  world,  when  he  told  me  he  had  been  the  editor 
of  the  “Tioga  Democrat”  for  several  years,  but  had 
now  sold  his  share  of  the  newspaper.” 

The  following,  also,  is  quite  characteristic  of  our 
people: 

“1  asked  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Corning,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  his  guests,  to  find  my  coach- 
man. He  immediately  called  out  in  his  bar-room, 
‘Where  is  the  gentleman  that  brought  this  man 
here?’  A few  days  before,  a farmer  in  New  York, 
had  styled  my  wife  ‘the  woman,’  though  he  called 
his  own  daughters  ladies,  and  would,  I believe,  have 
freely  extended  that  title  to  their  maid-servant.  I 
was  told  of  a witness  in  a late  trial  at  Boston,  who 
stated  in  evidence  that ‘while  he  and  another  gen- 
tleman were  shovelling  up  mud,’  &c.;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  spirit  of  social  equality  has  left  no 
other  signification  to  the  terms  ‘gentleman’  and 
‘Jady’  but  that  of  ‘male  and  female  individual.’  ” 

Referring  to  our  onward  progress,  he  makes  this 
pithy  remerk: 

“Had  Spain  colonized  this  region,  how  different 
would  have  been  her  career  of  civilization!  Had 
the  puritan  fathers  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pla- 
ta, how  many  hundreds  of  large  steamers  would  ere 
this  have  been  plying  the  Parana  and  Uruguay — 
how  many  railway  trains  flying  over  the  Pampas — 
how  many  large  schools  and  universities  flourishing 
in  Paraguay  1” 

He  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  he  gives  this  brief  note: 

“We  arrived  here  after  a journey  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  through  the  pine  forests  of  North 
Carolina,  between  Weldon  and  Wilmington,  and  a 
voyage  of  about  17  hours  in  a steamship,  chiefly  in 
the  night,  between  Wilmington  and  this  place.  Here 
we  find  ourselves  in  a genial  climate,  where  the 
snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  lies  above  an  hour  or 
two  upon  the  ground.  The  rose,  the  narcissus,  and 
other  flowers,  are  still  lingering  in  the  gardens,  the 
woods  still  verdant  with  the  magnolia,  live  oak  and 
long  leaved  pine,  while  the  dwarf  fan  palm  or  pal- 
metto, frequent  among  the  underwood,  marks  a 
more  southern  region.  In  less  than  four  weeks 
since  we  left  Boston,  we  have  passed  from  the  43d 
to  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  carried  often  by  the 
power  of  steam  for  several  hundred  miles  together 
through  thinly  peopled  wildernesses,  yet  sleeping 
every  might  at  gopd  inns,  and  contrasting  the  facili- 
ties of  locomotion  in  this  new  country  with  the  dif- 
ficulties we  had  contended  with  the  year  before 
when  travelling  in  Europe,  through  populous  parts 
of  Touraine,  Brittany  & other  provinces  of  France.” 

The  free  traders  and  Mr.  Brvant.  The  first 
grand  meeting  of  the  English  free-traders  since  the 
Bazar  was  held,  took  place  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
18th  of  June.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the 
league,  took  the  chair,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Cobderi,  Bright,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  to 


one  of  the  most  crowded  audiences  ever  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  spacious  building.  “Seve- 
ral foreigners  were  present,”  says  the  League  news- 
paper, “and  among  the  rest  the  celebrated  Ameri- 
can poet,  W.  C.  Bryant,  whose  name  was  hailed 
with  loud  applause.”  In  the  course  of  bis  speech 
Mr.  Fox  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

“To  the  Americans  I need  say  but  little:  they  feel 
how  much  the  battle  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  A 
century  and  a half  ago,  we  imported  corn  for  the 
sustenance  of  your  forefathers;  I trust  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  soon  of  amply  repaying  the 
compliment,  with  liberal  interest  upon  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed.  The  independence  you  have 
achieved,  is  one  which  needs  no  severance  of  rela- 
tions as  to  the  interchange  of  whatever  other  coun- 
tries can  produce;  and  in  your  own  vast  regions  and 
growing  populations  you  see  that  which  should 
unite  you  with  all  the  world,  showing  the  old  and 
the  new  world  one  at  least  in  this,  that  they  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  a common  interest,  and  can 
unite  heart  and  hand  in  promoting  the  good  of  com- 
mon humanity.  Your  own  Channing,  with  prophe- 
tic voice,  in  almost,  if  not  the  very  last  publication 
he  issued,  described  free  trade  as  one  of  the  great 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind;  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  age  which  was  sure  to  make  its  way, 
by  a rapid  progression  into  universal  practice.  And 
were  I to  lack  reasons  for  describing  my  feeling  of 
this  subject,  as  something  infinitely  above  the  manu- 
facturing, agricultural,  or  money  questions  of  any 
country;  as  something  even  above  a national  policy; 
were  1 to  require  words  to  express  its  sacred  and  re- 
ligious character,  as  tending  to  realize  in  the  condi- 
tion of  society  that  benevolence  which  is  a holy 
bond  between  man  and  man,  as  almost  partaking  of 
the  character  of  worship,  seeing  that  that  is  wor- 
ship in  which  the  sacrifice  of  true  and  loving  hearts 
is  offered,  and  in  which  kindly  and  benevolent  ac- 
tions are  wrought;  why,  I should  give  such  a de- 
scription in  the  words  of  a fellow  countryman  of 
Channing,  and  a kindred  genius,  who  describes,  in 
solemn  strain,  the  divine  presence  as  not  merely 
realised  amid  the  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, but  as  also,  capable  of  being  seen  by  the  mind 
amidst  thronging  cities  and  in  aggregated  crowds. 
[After  citing  some  beautiful  lines  to  this  effect,  Mr. 
F ox  continued:] 

“Such  is  the  language  which  the  sight  of  an  im- 
mense assemblage,  such  as  this,  animated  by  one 
heart  and  mind,  is  calculated  to  impress  on  one’s 
soul — not  the  less  acceptable  that  it  is  the  language 
of  an  American  poet,— of  a living  poet;  and,  as  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  known  here,  though  his 
name  and  his  poems  are  well  known,  I trust  I do  no 
offence  to  the  modesty  of  genius  when  I say,  of  a, 
present  poet,  whose  presence  is  most  welcome. 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  that  from  other  countries,  as 
well  as  from  our  own,  the  poet  and  the  artist,  in  all 
their  different  modes  of  appealing  to  taste  and  de 
veloping  genius,  have  shown  themselves  amongst  us, 
as  well  as  statesmen,  merchants  and  politicians,  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  high  gratifications  of  these 
meetings;  is  one  pledge  that  the  great  mind  of  hu- 
manity is  going  along  with  us;  that  the  power  which 
has  been  created  belongs  to  the  elements  of  nature, 
works  in  their  way,  and  produces  analogous  results. 
Our  agitation,  like  some  of  those  mighty  elementa- 
ry principles,  not  merely  overturns,  but  creates;  not 
only  destroys,  but  fertilizes.  It  is  like,  if  we  may 
rely  on  some  late  discovery , the  electric  matter  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  may  be  conveyed  by  rods 
into  the  soil,  and  will  render  that  soil  fruitful,  ft  is 
like  that  power,  that  electricity,  of  which  the  thun- 
der is  the  voice,  before  which  the  guilty  tremble ; 
which  strikes  down  whatever  obstacles  impede  its 
course,  though  they  be  lofty  turrets,  feudal  or  eccle- 
siastical, the  warrior’s  column,  or  the  ancestral  oak, 
which  has  braved  the  storms  of  ages;  yet,  while  it 
is  so  resistless,  guided  by  the  rod  of  science,  it  plays 
on  the  grass  and  sinks  into  the  ground;  and  there  the 
grass  springs  up  the  greener;  the  stem  of  corn  is  the 
sturdier,  and  bears  a fuller  ear;  the  sun  looks  do'tvn 
calmly  from  that  blue  sky  which  is  over  all;  and 
richer  fields  waving  for  the  harvest,  raise  man’s 
gralitude  to  heaven,  and  send  him  on  his  earthly 
course  thankful  and  rejoicing.  (Mr.  Fox  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  loud  and  and  prolonged  cheers.”) 
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East  Indian  imports  and  exports  during  nine 
tears.  From  a recent  parliamentary  return  we  de- 
rive an  account  of  the  total  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports respectively,  from  and  unto  the  ports  of  Calcut- 
ta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  1834— ’5  to  1842-’3, 
converted  into  sterling  money  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per 
sicca  rupee — 


Imports. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


1834-5 
£2,838  782 
1,061,323 
3,653,319 


1841-2 

<£5,639,046 

1,050,028 

4,459,051 


Total  <£7,553,423  £11,496,350- 

The  statements  of  imports  for  the  following  year 
had  not  been  received  from  Madras;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  those  from  Bengal  and  Bombay  in  1842-3: — 
Bengal,  £5,671,848;  Bombay,  £5,542,578.  The  im- 
ports into  the  two  presidencies,  therefore,  are  now 
nearly  equal  in  value. 

Exports.  1834-5  1841-2 

Bengal  £4,586,367  £8,062,533 

Madras  1,667,239  2,284,270 

Bombay  3,303,515  5,170,696 


Total  £9,557,121  £15,517,499 

There  is  no  return  of  the  exports  from  Madras  lor 
1842-43.  Those  from  Bengal  were  £7,240,080;  from 
Bombay  £5,273,986.  It  appears  from  these  returns 
that  in  eight  years  the  value  of  the  total  imports  of 
India  had  increased  by  £3,594,702,  and  that  of  the 
total  exports  by  £5,960,378. 

[ Wilmer  £ : Smith's  Times. 

China  trade.  One  of  the  Paris  newspapers  pub- 
lishes a letter  from  China,  jn  which  a very  awful  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  prospect  of  establishing  com- 
meice  between  this  country  and  that.  The  Chinese, 
says  the  writer,  dislike  French  wines  and  brandy; the 
little  nick-nacks  for  which  Paris  is  celebrated  they 
don’t  care  for,  being  able  to  make  as  good  them- 
selves; clothes  they  can  get  at  a cheaper  rate  from 
England  and  Germany;  and  in  other  articles  they  are 
undersold  by  the  English  and  Americans.  In  mous- 
seline de  laine  and  indiennes  the  writer  thinks  it  possi- 
ble that  something  may  be  done,  but  not  much.  He 
concludes  his  disheartening  epistle  with  the  assertion 
that  there  “will  never  be  any  commerce  worth  speak- 
ing of  between  France  and  China.”  This  letter  is  of 
an  enterely  different  effect  to  others  that  have  been 
published,  but  it  is  said  to  be  from  an  eminent  mer- 
cantile man  pow  or  lately  in  China.  [Cor.  Mat.  Intel. 

Butter  statistics. — Rochester,  Aug.  13. — Trade 
of  the  Erie  canal.  The  universal  drought  in  the 
western  part  of  this  state,  and  throughout  the  states 
borderirg  on  the  lakes,  will  have  a wonderful  effect 
on  our  dairies.  The  best  part  of  the  season  for  but- 
ter making  has  now  gone  by,  and  eight  weeks  of  it 
have  been  mostly  lost  in  consequence  of  verdant 
meadows  being  burnt  dry. 

This  branch  of  agricilture  is  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers,  amounting  lastyear  to  nearly  to  two  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  quantity  that  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river,  through  the  Erie  canal. 

The  statistics  of  the  canal  department  at  Albany 
exhibit  the  following  rapid  growth  of  the  western 
exports  of  the  article  since  1834. 

Passed  through  the  canal  in 

1334  3,620,000  lbs. 

1835  5,950,000 

1336  8,582,000 

1837  7,042,000 

1338  8,816,000 

1839  8,238,000 

1840  13,708,000 

1841  16,158,000 

1342  19,184,000 

1843  24,216,000 

, 1844  23,714,000 

The  amount  that  arrived  from  western  states, 

1844,  at  Oswego  1,876,775  lbs. 

Buffalo  5,544,924 

7,421,699 

The  amount  that  has  arrived  this  season,  at  the 
same  ports,  is  less  than  1,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  poor  for  much  more,  if  the  western  papers- 
and  travellers  can  be  relied  on  as  to  the  damages  by 
the  drought  in  that  section. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  the  quantity  made 
is  a third  less  than  last  season,  and  a fair  conclusion 
is  that  not  over  one  half  of  last  year’s  amount  will 
pass  the  canal  this  season. 

The  conclusion  inevitably  is,  that  unless  you  have 
had  a wet  season  at  the  east,  you  niust  go  with  your 
bread  half  buttered  until  next  spring. 

[Cor.  Com.  Adv. 

French  commerce.  A return  has  been  published 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  commerce  of*France  during 
the  year  1844.  The  total  value  amounts  to  2,347,- 
000,000  of  francs,  which  is  an  increase  of  168,000,- 
000  on  1843  and  of  265,000,000  on  1842.  Compar- 
ed with  1841,  the  increase  is  only  160,000,000.  On 
this  return  the  Debats  says  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
satisfactory,  and  adds: 

“The  commerce  of  France  ha3  not  ceased  to  de- 
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velope  itself.  It  amounts  to-day  to  two  thirds  of 
that  of  Fngland;  it  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  it  is  double  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  the 
German  customs  union.  It  amounts  to  treble  the 
quantity  of  exchange  effected  by  the  low  countries, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  which  are  each  estimated  at 
from  700,000,000  to  730,000,000.  It  exceeds  the 
Belgian  trade  Jour  times;  it  amounts  to  eight  times 
that  of  Spain;  and  nearly  ten  times  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula.” 

Smuggling  seizures.  The  Journal  des  Debats 
mentions,  that  during  two  days  the  custom  house  of- 
ficers had  seized  in  Paris  English  smuggled  manufac- 
tures to  an  enormous  amount.  In  one  tailor’s  shop 
alone,  a seizure  of  -‘mackintoshes”  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  francs  was  made. 

^ Bank  of  England.  According  to  the  Bank  of 
England  return  for  the  week  ending  July  26,  the 
amount  of  notes  in  the  issue  department  was  £29,- 
243,520;  gold  coin  and  bullion,  £13,244.126;  silver 
bullion  -£1,999,394.  In  the  banking  department,  gold 
and  silver  £549,998;  government  securities  £13,539,- 
344;  other  securities  £10,607,877;  notes  £7,942,485; 
public  deposites  £2,938,908;  other  deposites  £10,- 
745,613;  seven  day  and  other  bills,  £1,085,211;  rest, 
£3,321,972.  ..... 

The  average  weekly  circulation  of  the  English 
private  and  joint  stock  banks  in  July,  was  £7,637,- 
523,  which  is  a decrease  of  £326,982,  compared 
with  that  of  the  same  period  last  year.  The  circu- 
lution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  deducting  from  the 
notes  issued  the  amount  on  hand  in  the  banking  de- 
partment, was  £21,302,035;  circulation,  July  19,  of 
the  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  Scotland,  £3,- 
33.3,906;  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  £3,860,475;  private 
and  joint  stock  banks  of  Ireland,  $2,633,657.  Ag- 
gregate currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  July  20, 
1845,  £38,766,596. 


863,500  francs  making  together  1,251,547,265  francs 
or  about  two  thirds  of  our  foreign  trade.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of  1,400,- 
000  francs,  or  about  two  thirds  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  Zollverein  may  thus  be  ranked  in  the  third  class 
among  thh  commercial  powers  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
tension of  commercial  relations  resulting  from  the 
constitution  of  the  customs  union  called  for  an  ex- 
tended system  of  communication,  and  the  Germans 
have  not  lost  much  time  in  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  1836  Prussia  had  not  a kilometre  of  rail- 
road; at  the  end  of  1844  the  extent  of  railroads  in 
Germany  was  2434  kilometres  (1520  English  miles,) 
including  those  of  Austria  and  the  maritime  states. 
Berlin  communicates  with  Frankfort  and  Stettin;  the 
three  great  commercial  centres — Dresden,  Leipsic, 
and  Madgeburg  are,  as  it  were,  at  each  other’s  gates; 
Munich  is  joined  to  Augsburg;  Nuremburg  to  Furth; 
Elberfield  to  Dusseldorf.  During  1844,  10,000,000 
passengers  and  700,000  kilogrammes  of  merchandize 
passed  over  the  German  railroads,  giving  a receipt 
of  about  29,000,000f.  [ Courier  Francois. 

Danish  trade  to  China.  By  a decree  of  the 
Danish  government,  the  Danish  East  India  company 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  trade  to  India  and  China 
declared  as  free  as  that  to  other  foreign  countries 
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1- lax.  The  crop  of  flax  this  year  in  Ireland  will, 
it  is  supposed,  produce  about  30,000  tons,  valued  at 
nearly  £2,000,000,  a sufficient  quantity  to  afford  ex- 
portation to  France,  Belgium  and  America. 

1 he  Zollverein.  The  financial  results  obtained 
by  the  Zollverein  deserve  especial  notice.  From 
54,434,000f.  in  1834,  the  gross  receipts  have  risen  to 
95,121,000f.  in  1S43,  and  the  net  receipts  from  45,- 
671,0001.  to  86,705,000f.,  showing  an  advance  of  75 
per  cent,  for  the  former,  and  85  per  cent,  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  average  amount  of  customs’  produce,  per 
inhabitant,  has  risen  from  If.  94c.  to  3f.  lie.  The 
most  remarkable  result,  in  a financial  point  of  view, 
is  the  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  collection.  In 
Prussia  those  charges,  from  1818  to  1828,  were  esti- 
timaled  at  21  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts.  In  the 
Bavaro  Wuteinburg  Union  they  exceed  44  per  cent  • 
they  are  now  reduced  to  9 per  cent.  This  extraordP 
nary  diminution  must  be  more  particularly  attribu- 
ted to  the  reduction  of  the  extent  of  the  customs’ 
lines.  Before  the  union,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  the  two  Plesses  had  15,000  kilometres  of 
__  frontiers:  now  the  frontieis  of  the  entire  Zollverein, 
' from  the  increased  compactness  of  the  whole,  are 
reduced  to  7,500  kilometres.  The  economical  re- 
sults must  also  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. — 
The  extension  of  market  has  given  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  certain  manufactures,  particularly  that  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods.  In  1834,  the  Zollverein  re- 
ceived 13,000,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton  yarn;  and 
in  1843  it  imported  22,500,000  kilogrammes.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  rose  from 
7,000,000  to  19,500,000,  whilst  the  imports  of  for- 
eign cotton  goods  decreased  from  800,000  kilogram- 
mes to  450,000  kilogrammes.  The  imports  of  raw 
silk  increased  from  319,000  kilogrammes  in  1837,  to 
700,000  kilogrammes  in  1843,  and  that  of  dyed  or 
bleached  silk  from  76,000  to  100,000  kilogrammes, 
rhe  principal  sale  of  manufactured  silk  has  been 
found  in  foreign  markets,  a third  only  having  been 
used  at  home.  The  consumption  of  tropical  pro- 
duce, which  generally  indicates  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  population  itself.  In  1835  the 
Zollverein  received  46,000,000  kilogrammes  of  raw 
sugar  for  refining,  and  22,500,000  kilogrammes  of 
coffee;  in  1843  it  received  60,000,000  kilogrammes  of 
sugar,  exclusive  of  10,000,000  kilogrammes  of  beet- 
root sugar  manufactured  at  home,  and  38,000,000  ki- 
logrammes of  coffee.  During  the  same  period  the 
increase  in  the  population  was  only  18  per  cent. — 
The  hardware  trade  has,  of  all  the  other  native 
trades  of  the  Zollverein,  prospered  the  most;  in  1834 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods  was  only  475,000 
kilogrammes,  whilst  in  1843  it  reached  1,245,000— 
The  loreign  trade  of  the  Zollverein,  for  the  period 
of  five  years,  from  1837  to  1841,  gave  an  annual  av- 
erage ol  619,683,764  francs  for  imports,  and  631,- 


The  importance  of  the  trade  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  Stales,  was  alluded  to  in  our  last.  Too 
much  attention  to  that  country,  is  not  likely  to  be 
bestowed.  We  furnish  some  additional  statistics  in 
proof  of  its  value.  Our  people  are  not  as  aware  of 
the  resources  of  Brazil  as  they  should  be. 

Commerce,  between  Brazil  and  the  United  Slates. 

The  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  useful  pro- 
ductions, the  consumption  of  which  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.  This  circumstance  gives  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
will  continue  to  expand  in  the  future  as  it  has  done 
heretofore,  in  proportion  to  their  mutual  increase  of 
population. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  that  the 
importations  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  in  twenty-one  years  from  the  value  of 
$605,126  to  $5,948,814  per  annum.  During  the 
same  period  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil  have  increased  from  $1,381,760  to  $2,601,502. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  from  Brazil 
to  the  United  States  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  hides. — 
The  principal  exports  to  Brazil  are  flour  and  cotton 
manufactures.  Numerous  other  articles  are  con- 
stantly exchanged  between  the  two  countries  for 
their  mutual  convenience  and  benefit,  but  not  in 
great  quantities. 

Brazil  has  already  become  one  of  the  greatest  cof- 
fee growing  countries  of  the  world.  It  supplies  the 
United  States  with  more  than  half  of  their  annual 
importations  of  that  article.  Nearly  all  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations  is  done  by  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  ton- 
nage employed  in  1841-’42  in  conveying  exports  to 
Brazil,  was  38,778.  That  employed  in  making  im- 
portations, 37  058.  Besides  this,  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  are  employed  in  the  commerce  between 
Brazil  and  other  nations. 

The  treaty  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
was  negotiated  in  1828,  and  expired  in  1840.  It  was 
of  great  advantage  to  both  the  contracting  parties; 
and  although  it  has  not  formally  been  renewed,  its 
spirit  is  still  in  force. 


finances  of  the  empire. 

Funded  debt  of  Brazil , June  1843. 

£.  Milries. 

Foreign,  6,187,050  35,141,666 

Internal,  7,775,427  43,196,820 


Total,  13,962,477  78,338,486 

Official  estimate  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Brazili- 
an government  during  the  financial  year,  1845-’46. 


Department  of  the  Empire, 

“ Justice, 

“ Foreign  affairs, 

“ the  navy, 

“ War, 

“ Finances, 


Milries. 

2,736,117 

1,592,371$ 

519,132 

3,037,212 

8,395,786 

11,614,303 


Reis. 

346 

000 

415 

330 

452 


Total,  26,894,922$  543 

Items  of  expense  in  department  of  the  empire. 

Milries. 

Stipend  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  800,000 

“ Her  majesty  the  empress,  96,000 

“ the  princesses,  30,000 

“ the  dutches  Braganza,  widow  of 

Don  Pedro  I,  50,000 

Teachers,  &c,  in  the  imperial  family,  8,400 

Council  of  state,  28,000 

Presidents  of  provinces,  92,500 

The  senate,  215,300 

House  of  deputies,  279,729 

Post  office  and  steam  packets,  622,000 

Secretaryship  of  state,  34,400 

Imperial  cabinet,  1,900 

Law  universities,  75,480 

Medical  schools,  85*035 

Academy  of  fine  arts,  10,896 

Museum,  5,000 

Commercial  junta,  15,047 

Public  archives,  6,220 

Post  offices,  12*000 

Colonization,  10,000 

Canals,  roads,  and  bridges,  40,000 

Scientific  surveys,  6,000 

Catechism  of  Indians,  16,000 

Incidental  expenses,  25,000 

Municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro — Primary 

schools,  34,506 

Public  Library,  8,614 

Botanical  garden,  10,422 

Passeio  publico,  3,426 

Vaccine,  3,220 

Historical  institute,  2,000 

Imperial  academy  of  medicine,  1,600 

Public  works,  106,622 

Estimate  of  revenue  for  the  year  1845— ’46. 


and  exports  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821 

$ 605,106 

$1,331,760 

1822 

1,486,567 

1,463,929 

1823 

1,214  810 

1,341.390 

1824 

2,074.119 

2,301,904 

1825 

2,166,707 

2,393,754 

1826 

2,156,678 

2,300  349 

1327 

2.06L971 

1,863,806 

1828 

3,097,752 

1,988,705 

1829 

2,535.467 

1,929,927 

183h 

2,491,460 

1,843,238 

1831 

2,375,826 

2,076,095 

1832 

3,890,845 

2,054,794 

1833 

5,089,693 

3,272,101 

1834 

4,729,969 

2,059,351 

1535 

5,574,466 

2,608,656 

1836 

7,210,190 

3,094,936 

1837 

4,991,893 

1,743,209 

1838 

3,191,238 

2,657,194 

1839 

5,292,955 

2,637,485 

1840 

4,927,296 

2,506,574 

1841 

6,302,653 

2,517,273 

1842 

5,948,814 

2,601,502 

Duties  on  imports, 

10,466,500 

Maritime  dispatches, 

733,000 

Duties  on  exports, 

2,992,000 

Interior, 

2,334,600 

Extraordinary  sources, 

663,900 

Municipal  taxes, 

768,000 

Special  imposts  for  cancelling  interest 

on 

public  debt, 

2,602,000 

20,500,000 

Revenue. 

RECEIPTS  FROM 

THE  PROVINCES, 

1841-’42. 

Duties  on  imports.  Duties  on  exports. 

Alfandega. 

Consulado. 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 

7,437,256$ 

1,837,764$ 

Bahia, 

1,621,773 

455,530 

Pernambuco, 

1,582,671 

397,140 

Maranham, 

598,142 

163,631 

Para, 

250,136 

90,427 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

300,551 

267,154 

S.  Paulo, 

75,715 

62,270 

Parahiba, 

17,441 

38,955 

Ceara, 

69,565 

18,733 

Santa  Gatharina, 

38,969 

17,697 

Alagoas, 

28,682 

36,065 

Sergipe, 

11,072 

35,953 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

1,457 

58 

Espirito  Santo, 

4,410 

1,310 

Piauliy, 

(2,187) 

(453) 

12,037,840$ 


3,422,687$ 


A Brazilian  forest.— It  is  more  particularly  in 
the  forest  that  the  grand  and  the  picturesque,  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  form  the  most  singular 
and  fantastic  combinations.  From  the  loftiest  giants 
of  the  forest  down  to  the  humblest  shrubs,  all  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  the  spectator.  By  means  of 
the  parasites  which  form  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Brazilian  forests,  everything  seems  uni- 
ted in  one  community  of  being  and  of  aim.  These, 
at  first  creeping  parasites,  soon  cling  boldly  and 
closely  to  the  tree,  climb  it  to  a certain  height,  and 
then,  letting  their  tops  fall  to  earth,  again  take  root 
there— again  shoot  up— push  from  branch  to  branch, 
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from  tree  to  tree  in  every  direction,  until  tangled, 
twisted,  and  knotted  in  every  possible  form,  they 
festoon  the  whole  forest  with  a drapery,  in  which  a 
ground  work  of  the  richest  verdure  is  variegated 
with  garlands  of  the  most  varied  and  many  colored 
flowers.  Sometimes  the  parasites  choke  the  tree 
which  they  embrace;  the  latter  then  decays  and  falls, 
while  the  former  remains  suspended,  attached  to  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  constantly  increasing  in  thick- 
ness until  they  present  the  appearance  of  magnifi- 
cent twisted  columns,  around  which  a fresh  growth 
of  plants  soon  rises,  twining  and  clinging  with  a 
grace  which  is  indescribable.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  is  nature  so  great  a coquette  as  here.  At 
every  period  in  the  life  of  plants  her  desire  to  please 
and  to  fascinate  appears  unlimited;  all  that  is  ugly, 
melancholy,  or  repulsive,  all  that  speaks  of  gloom, 
decrepitude  or  decay — is  banished;  the  breath  of  an 
eternal  spring  is  maintained  throughout  the  forest, 
and  flowers  and  fruit  loading  the  same  branch  are 
presented  in  constant  succession,  and  in  colors  ever 
fresh.  If  a tree  wither,  or  shed  its  leaves,  or  begin 
to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  thousands  on  thousands 
of  plants  climb  it,  and  weave  a robe  with  which  to 
cover  its  inferior  trunk  and  branches;  and  having  ful- 
filled this  mission,  redescend  from  the  summit,  play- 
fully waving  their  plumes,  sporting  with  and  embra- 
cing millions  of  others  which  tney  meet  on  the  way, 
until  at  length  they  lose  themselves  in  the  intensity 
of  the  thicket.  If  the  tree  decays,  if  it  falls  over- 
whelmed with  age,  nature  hastens  to  conceal  the 
horrors  of  death.  She  summons  the  moss  and  the 
lichens  to  prepare  it  a bed — she  calls  forth  a thou- 
sand parasites  to  form  a pall  or  covering  for  the 
couch.  Thus,  instead  of  the  rotten  and  uprooted 
trunks  which  in  our  forests  of  north  Europe  exhibit 
scenes  of  naked  desolation,  we  have  here  only  so 
many  gorgeous  canopies,  surmounting  sofas  velvet- 
ted  with  the  rich  and  delicate  plants  which  beautify 
the  forest.  If  examined  more  closely,  if  this  exqui- 
site carpet  be  raised,  a new  world  reveals  itself;  mil- 
lions of  worms  and  millions  of  young  plants,  are 
springing  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  astonish  the 
eye.  Everything  submits  here  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
law  of  nature;  but  here  only  nature  conceals  all  the 
hideous  processes  of  decomposition,  and  so  embel- 
lishes the  very  shroud  of  death  that  it  appears  to  the 
eye  but  as  the  graceful  drapery  of  some  festal  scene. 

[, Journal  of  De  Slrzelecki,  quoted  in  his  physical  des- 
cription of  New  South  Wales  ] 


ABOLITION. 


After  an  existence  of  several  weeks  at  Lexington, 
much  to  the  irritation  of  many  of  its  citizens,  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Clay’s  paper,  the  True  American,  the 
following  article  appeared  which  had  been  preceded 
by  others  of  an  exciting  tendency  to  some  minds: 

“Slavery,  the  most  unmitigated,  the  lowest,  basest 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  to  be  substituted  for 
ever  for  our  belter,  more  glorious,  holier  aspirations. 
The  constitution  i3  torn  and  trampled  under  foot, 
justice  and  good  faith  in  a nation  are  derided,  brute 
force  is  substituted  in  place  of  high  moral  tone,  all 
the  great  principles  of  national  liberty  which  we  in- 
herited from  our  British  ancestry  are  yielded  up,  and 
we  are  left  without  God  or  hope  in  the  world. — 
When  the  great  hearted  of  our  land  weep,  and  the 
man  of  reflection  maddens  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  national  apostacy,  there  are  men  pursuing  gain 
and  pleasure,  who  smile  with  contempt  and  inditfer- 
ence  at  their  appeals.  But  remember,  ye  who  dwell 
m marble  palaces, that  there  are  strong  arms  and  fiery 
hearts  and  iron  pikes  in  the  streets,  and  panes  of 
glass  only  between  them  and  the  silver  plate  on  the 
board,  and  the  smooth  skinned  women  on  the  otto- 
man. When  you  have  mocked  at  virtue,  denied  the 
agency  of  God  in  ihe  affairs  of  men,  and  made  ra- 
pine your  honeyed  faith,  tremble,  for  the  day  of  re- 
tribution is  at  hand  and  the  masses  will  be  avenged.” 

The  people  of  Lexington,  it  would  appear,  where 
Mr.  Clay’s  paper  was  published,  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  it;  but  they  could  not 
stand  every  thing,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  a meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  subject,  a committee  of  which 
addressed  Mr.  Clay  the  following  note,  which  and 
the  reply  to  it,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  appeal  to  “Kentuc- 
kians” are  taken  through  other  papers  from  the 
“True  American”  itself : 

Lexington,  lilh  Aug.  1S45. 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  Esq. — Sir:  We,  the  undersign- 
ed, have  been  appointed  as  a committee  upon  the 
part  of  a number  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Lexington  to  correspond  with  you  under  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  wait  upon  Cassius  M.  Clay,  editor  of  the  “True 
American,”  and  request  him  to  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  called  the  “True  American,” 


as  its  further  continuance,  in  our  judgment,  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  our  community,  and  to  the 
safety  of  our  homes  and  families. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above,  we  hereby  request  you 
to  discontinue  your  paper,  and  would  seek  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  your  acquiescence.  Your 
paper  is  agitating  and  exciting  our  community  to  an 
extent  of  which  you  can  scarcely  be  aware.  We  do 
not  approach  you  in  the  form  of  a threat.  But  we 
owe  it  to  you  to  state,  that  in  our  judgment,  your 
own  safety,  as  well  as  the  repose  and  peace  of  the 
community,  are  involved  in  your  answer.  We  await 
your  reply,  in  the  hope  that  your  own  good  sense 
and  regard  for  the  reasonable  wishes  of  a communi- 
ty in  which  you  have  many  connexions  and  friends, 
will  induce  you  promptly  to  comply  with  our  request. 
We  are  instructed  to  report  your  answer  to  a meet- 
ing, to-morrow  evening,  at  three  o’clock,  and  will 
expect  it  by  two  o’clock,  P.  M.  of  to  morrow,  &c 
Respectfully,  &c.  B.  W.  DUDLEY, 

THOS.  H.  WATERS, 
JOHN  W.  HUNT. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Clay  sent  the  following  reply: 
Sirs:  I received  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas H.  Waters,  one  of  your  committee,  since  candle 
light,  your  extraordinary  letter.  Inasmuch  as  two 
of  your  committee  and  myself  are  not  upon  speak- 
ing terms,  and  when  I add  to  this  fact  that  you  have 
taken  occasion  to  address  me  a note  of  this  charac- 
ter, when  1 am  on  a bed  of  sickness  of  more  than 
a month’s  standing,  from  which  I have  only  ventur- 
ed at  intervals  to  ride  out  and  to  write  a few  para- 
graphs, which  caused  a relapse,  I think  that  the 
American  people  will  agree  with  me,  that  your  of- 
fice is  a bad  and  dishonorable  one,  more  particularly 
when  they  reflect  that  you  have  had  more  than  two 
months  whilst  I was  in  health  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  I say  in  reply  to  yourassserlion  that 
you  are  a committee  appointed  by  a respectable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  that  it  cannot  be  true.  Trai- 
tors to  the  laws  and  constitution  cannot  be  deemed 
respectable  by  any  but  assassins,  pirates,  and  high 
way  robbers.  Your  meeting  is  one  unknown  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  my  country;  it  was  secret  in 
its  proceedings,  its  purposes,  its  spirit;  and  its  action 
like  its  mode  of  existence  are  wholly  unknown  to  or 
in  direct  violation  of  very  known  principle  of  honor, 
religion,  or  government,  held  sacred  by  the  civilized 
world.  I treat  them  with  the  burning  cohternpt  of  a 
brave  heart  and  loyal  citizen.  1 deny  their  power 
and  defy  their  action.  It  may  be  true  that  those  men 
are  excited  as  you  say,  whose  interest  it  is  to  prey 
upon  the  excitement  and  distresses  of  the  country.— 
What  tyrant  ever  failed  to  be  excited  when  his  un- 
just power  was  to  be  taken  from  his  hands?  But  I 
deny,  utterly  deny,  and  call  for  the  proof,  that  there 
is  any  just  ground  for  this  agitation.  In  every  case 
of  violence  by  the  blacks  since  the  publication  of 
my  paper  it  has  been  proved,  and  will  again  be  pro- 
ved by  my  representatives,  if  my  life  should  fail  to 
be  spared,  that  there  have  been  special  causes  for 
action  independent  of,  and  having  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  True  Ameiican  or  its  doctrines.  Your 
advice  with  regard  to  my  personal  safety  is  worthy 
of  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  and  meets  the 
same  contempt  from  me  which  the  purposes  of  your 
mission  excite.  Go  tell  your  secret  conclave  of 
of  cowardly  assassins  that  C.  M.  Clay  knows  his 
rights  and  how  to  defend  them. 

C.  M.  CLAY. 

Lexington,  August  15,  3845. 

Following  this  answer,  Mr.  Clay  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  the  people  of  his  native  state: 

Kentuckians:  You  see  this  attempt  of  these  ty- 
rants, worse  than  the  thirty  despots  who  lauded  it  over 
the  once  free  Athens,  now  to  enslave  you.  Men  who 
regard  law— men  who  regard  all  their  liberties  as 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a single  pecuniary  interest,  to 
say  the  least,  of  doubtful  value — lovers  of  justice — 
enemies  of  blood— laborers  of  all  classes — you  for 
whom  1 have  sacrificed  so  much,  where  will  you  be 
found  when  this  battle  between  liberty  and  slavery 
is  to  be  fought?  I cannot,  I will  not,  1 dare  not  ques- 
tion on  which  side  you  will  be  found.  If  you  stand 
by  ine  like  men,  our  country  will  yet  be  free,  but  if 
you  falter  now,  I perish  with  less  regret  when  I re- 
member that  the  people  of  my  native  state,  of  whom 
I have  been  so  proud,  and  whom  I have  loved  so 
much,  are  already  slaves.  C.  M.  CLAY. 

Lexington,  August  15,  1845. 

Another  meeting  assembled  by  call  on  the  18th 
Inst.,  several  thousands  being  present.  A letter  was 
read  from  C.  M.  Clay,  in  which  he  says: 

“Feeling  respect  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
others,  as  well  as  my  own,  I voluntarily  come  forward 
and  do  all  I conscienciously  can  do  for  your  quiet 
and  satisfaction. 

“I  treated  the  communication  from  the  private 
caucus  with  burning  contempt,  arising  not  only  from 
its  assuming  over  me  a power  which  would  make 


me  a slave,  but  from  a sense  of  the  deep  personal 
indignity  with  which  their  unheard  of  assumptions 
were  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution.  But  to 
you — a far  differently  organized  body,  and  a consti- 
tutional assemblage  of  citizens — J feel  that  it  is  just 
and  proper  that  I should  answer  at  your  bar;  and  as 
l am  not  in  a state  of  health  to  carry  on  an  argu- 
ment or  vindicate  properly  my  own  rights,  I shall 
voluntarily,  before  any  action  is  taken  on  your  part, 
make  such  explanation  as  I deem  just  and  proper. 

“During  my  sickness  my  paper  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  some  friends.  The  leading  article  in  the  last 
number,  which,  I am  told,  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
public  disquietude,  I have  never  read,  because,  at  the 
time  it  was  put  to  press,  I could  not  have  undergone 
the  fatigue  of  reading  such  a paper  through.  Al- 
though it  was  read  over  to  me  at  the  time,  yet,  I am 
fully  persuaded  now,  that  had  I been  in  health 
it  vvould  not  have  been  admitted  into  my  columns. — 
The  article  written  by  myself,  and  published  in  the- 
same  paper,  was  written  a few  days  after  the  leader 
was  in  type,  and  which  has  also-been  the  cause  of  so 
much  dissatisfaction,  the  justice  of  which,  to  some 
extent,  I am  willing  to  acknowledge.  1 assure  you 
upon  the  honor  of  a man,  it  was  never  intended  to 
mean,  or  to  bear  the  construction  which  my  enemies 
have  given  it.  I was  pursuing  the  reflections  of  my 
own  mind,  without  thinking  of  the  misconstruction 
that  could  be  put  upon  my  language. 

“Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  conduct  of  my 
paper,  I must  say  also,  that  my  constitutional  rights 
I shall  never  abandon.  I know  not,  in  reality,  what 
may  be  the  state  of  public  feeling.  I am  told  it  is 
very  much  inflamed;  I,  therefore,  directed  my  pub-, 
Usher,  after  the  publication  of  to  morrow’s  paper, 
to  exclude  all  matter  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
until,  if  my  health  is  restored,  I shall  be  able  ray- 
self  to  take  the  helm. 

“My  office  and  dwelling  are  undefended  except 
by  the  laws  of  my  country — to  the  sacred  inviolabi- 
lity of  which  I confide  myself  3nd  proporty;  and  of 
these  laws  you  are  the  sole  guardians.  You  have 
power  to  do  as  you  please.  You  will  so  act,  how- 
ever, I trust,  that  this  day  shall  not  be  one  accursed 
to  our  county  and  slate.” 

Next  was  made  an  address  by  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, reviewing  the  course  of  C.  M.  Clay,  and  de- 
nouncing the  “True  American”  as  “an 1 abolition  pa- 
per of  the  worst  stamp — as  such,  the  peace  and 
safety  of  this  community  demand  its  entire  sup- 
pression.” Mr.  M.’s  resolutions  were  then  adopted, 
providing,  that  if  the  office  of  the  “True  Ameri- 
can” be  peaceably  surrendered,  no  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  property,  but  the  presses,  &c.,  should  be 
put  out  of  the  state,  subject. to  Clay’s  order.  That 
if  resistance  were  offered,  they  would  force  the 
office  at  all  hazards,  and  destroy  the  nuisance.  That 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  revive  the  paper  the  peo- 
ple would  again  assemble. 

A committee  of  sixty  was  then  appointed,  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  office  of  that  paper,  the 
key  of  which,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  was  given  up 
to  the  chairman,  by  Mr.  Dowden,  city  marshal. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  was  at  the  door,  and  gave 
notice  that  the  committee  was  acting  in  opposition 
to  law,  but  that  the  city  authorities  could  offer  no 
forcible  resistance  to  them.  The  committee,  on 
answering  severally  to  their  names,  were  then  ad- 
mitted into  the  office,  and  the  doors  were  closed  af- 
ter them. 

Trie  press,  types,  &.c.,  were  then  carefully  boxed 
up,  and  shipped  by  railroad  to  Cincinnati,  subject  to 
tne  order  of  C.  M.  Clay,  whereof  he  was  duly  noti- 
fied— the  charges  and  expenses  having  been  paid. 
The  Observer  thus  notices  the  result: 

“Our  readers  will  see,  by  the  published  proceed- 
ings, that  an  event  has  taken  place,  which  many 
foresaw  from  the  beginning  would  take  place,  and 
which,  within  the  last  few  days,  was  rendered  in- 
evitably certain.  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay’s  press  and  mate- 
rials have,  by  a solemn  resolve  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  citizens,  been  safely  boxed  up,  and  sent 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  state.  The  meeting  was 
called  and  held  without  distinction  of  parlies,  and 
we  who  live  here  know  full  well  of  how  much  mo- 
ral worth  and  respectability  it  was  composed — 
whilst  those  at  a distance  can  form  some  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  assemblages,  by  reading  the 
published  proceedings.’ 

The  following  from  the  Maysville  (Kentucky) 
Eagle  shows  that  the  anti-abolition  spirit  will  put 
down  all  such  nuisances  in  Kentucky: 

uAnolher  effect.  We  learned  verbally,  on  yester- 
day morning,  that  the  excitement  manifested  in  Lex- 
ington and  throughout  Fayette  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  had  also  similarly  compelled  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ‘Christian  Intelligencer,’ a Methodist  pa- 
per published  in  Georgetown,  Scott  county.  The 
editor  of  the  Intelligencer,  though  accused  of  aboli- 
tionism, pertinaciously  disavowed  such  sentiments. 
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He  was,  however,  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
men  and  the  measures;  the  purposes  and  action  of 
the  late  Louisville  convention.  His  paper  has  thus 
been  involved  in  a common  fate  with  its  avowed 
anti-slavery  cotemporary  at  Lexington.” 

On  Tuesday  night  of  the  19th  inst.,  several  free 
negroes  were  brutally  attacked,  says  the  Lexington 
Inquirer,  and  tarred  and  feathered  by  a lawless  mob 
of  whites.  On  the  next  day,  a public  meeting  was 
held,  Benj . Gralz  in  the  chair,  and  resolutions 
adopted  condemnatory  of  such  outrages. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  a private  letter  which 
states  the  opinion  of  his  attending  physician  to  be, 
that  C.  M.  Clay  will  not  recover  from  his  sickness. 


THE  NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 

The  receipts,  so  far  as  ascertained , fur  postage  on 
letters  under  the  new  law,  in  the  principal  cities, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  letters, 
show  a falling  off,  during  the  month  of  July,  of 
nearly  one  half,  compared  with  the  receipts  of  July, 
1844. 

The  postmaster  general’s  circular,  to  post- 
masters, (inserted  page  363,  this  Vol.,)  has  brought 
down  the  penny  press  upon  him  heavily. 

The  Boston  Morning  Chronicle,  a violent  anti-whig 
abolition  paper,  after  reviewing  the  circular  at  con- 
siderable length,  quotes  the  concluding,  (6th)  clause 
at  full,  and  then  proceeds: 

“This  is  the  most  extraordinary  construction  of  a 
statute  we  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Johnson  knew  the 
history  of  this  act,  for  he  was  in  congress,  and  acted 
on  it.  There  is  no  prohibitory  clause  against  send- 
ing “newspapers,  pamphlets, magazines  and  periodi- 
cals” by  private  post  or  public  conveyance.  In  eve- 
ry prohibitory  and  penal  section,  these  articles  are 
expressly  excepted  from  the  prohibition  and  the  pen- 
alty. The  excepting  clause  was  introduced  as  an 
amendment,  debated  and  voted  on  in  every  instance, 
so  as  to  leave  no  possible  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  .congress,  while  the  language  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

All  the  prohibitory  sections  contain  the  exception. 
The  only  warrant  lor  this  oppressive  decree  of  the 
postmaster  general,  is  in  section  15,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  define  what  is  meant  by  “mailable  mat- 
ter,” or  “matter  properly  transmittahle  by  mail.” 
In  that  section  it  is  declared  that  such  and  such 
things  are  mailable  matter,  and  persons  carrying 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  before 
provided,  [all  of  which  penalties,  you  will  observe, 
have  the  exception  in  favor  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,]  and  then  declares  that  “nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person 
whatever  from  transporting,  or  causing  to  be  trans- 
ported, over  any  mail  route,  or  any  road  or  way  pa- 
rallel thereto,  any  books,  magazines,  or  pamphlets, 
or  newspapers,  not  marked,  directed,  or  intended 
for  immediate  distribution  to  subscribers  or  others, 
but  intended  for  sale  as  merchandise.” 

It  is  from  this  clause  that  the  postmaster  general 
has  construed  a prohibition  and  a penalty  against  the 
transportation  of  newspapers  and  pamplets,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  these  things  are  expressly  ex- 
cepted, both  from  the  prohibition  and  the  penalty! 

That  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  this  15th  sec- 
tion, is  admitted;  but  there  is  no  prohibition  nor 
penalty  in  it.  And  it  is  outrageous  that  the  coun- 
try newspapers  should  have  all  their  arrangements 
broken  up  for  the  sake  of  coercing  the  newspaperss 
into  the  mail.  And  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  equal  to  it, 
tyranny,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  circulation 
would  fall  within  the  thirty  miles  circuit,  and  of 
course,  pay  no  postage!  it  is  therefore  a mere 
piece  of  overseerism — done  for  no  earthly  end  but 
to  teach  the  Yankees  to  know  their  place.  It  is  in- 
deed a refined  torture,  worthy  of  Dionysius,  to  pun- 
ish the  yeomanry  of  the  north,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  long-enjoyed  facility  of  having  the  weekly 
newspapers  brought  to  their  doors. 

The  reason  of  the  awkwardness  of  this  section,  as 
of  all  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill — (the  most 
undigested,  we  venture  to  say,  that  ever  was  passed 
by  congress,)  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
bill.  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  whig  senate,  dur- 
ing four  years,  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  post  office 
committee,  a man  whose  capacity  would  never  have 
qualifietfliim  for  the  office  of  first  selectmen  in  any 
town  of  New  England;  but  who  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  overweening  self  conceit  that  can  be 
imagined.  Whea  the  subject  of  postage  reform  re- 
form was  first  brought  up  by  Wicklilfe’s  oppressions, 
Merrick  set  down  his  foot  that  these  expresses  and 
private  posts  should  be  put  down.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  the  expresses  could 
not  be  put  down  by  mere  penalties,  and  then  Mer 
rick  determined  to  pul  them  down  by  combining  a 
reduction  of  postage  with  an  enhancement  of  the 
penalties.  • 


This  was  the  policy  of  the  bill,  and  this  the  mo- 
tive which  ran  through  it,  spite  against  the  express- 
es, fear  of  their  competition,  dread  of  the  penny 
press,  and  an  extortionate  greediness  to  bring  back 
the  north  to  pay  the  postage  expenses  of  the  south. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  differed  from 
the  chairman  on  many  points,  but  they  found  it  was 
of  no  use  to  suggest  any  thing,  for  they  would  be 
met  at  once  by  a flood  of  words  from  the  chairman, 
which  consumed  the  whole  sitting  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  majority  of  the  committee,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  make 
the  bill  to  suit  himself,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  mend  it  in  the  senate.  And  a pretty  affair  it  was 
— and  is,  in  spite  of  alt  the  amendments! 

The  clause  exempting  “newspapers  sent  as  mer- 
chandise,” was  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  propitiat- 
ing the  penny  papers  in  New  York.  But  some  of 
the  New  England  senators,  who  understood  the  cus- 
toms of  the  common  people,  of  receiving  their  pa- 
pers at  their  houses,  determined  to  save  this  precious 
privilege  from  the  vandal  hand  of  overseerism.  Mr. 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  made  the  motion  to  ex- 
cept newspapers  and  pamphlets  from  all  the  penal 
provisions.  This  was  strenuously — violently  resist- 
ed by  Mr.  Merrick,  who  franticly  exclaimed  that 
the  expresses — the  expresses,  would  take  advantage 
of  the  exemption  to  smuggle  letters  out  of  the  mail. 
The  amendment  was  well  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Niles,  Allen,  Woodbury,  and  Phelps,  and  carried, 
21  to  18 — Buchanan,  Idannegan,  Sturgeon  and 
While  voting  nay.  Merrick  at  once  declared  they 
might  do  what  they  would  with  the  bill  now;  he 
cared  nothing  about  it.  The  senate  by  their  vote 
showed  that  they  cared  nothing  about  him — except 
to  neutralise,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  mischief  he 
was  doing.  The  amendment  was  then  inserted  in 
all  the  penal  sections,  and  the  senators  of  the  north 
assuredly  believed  that  they  fihd  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  postmaster  general  again  to  interfere 
with  the  necessary  diffusion  of  intelligence  by  news- 
papers among  their  constituents.  They  did  not 
know  how  much  the  ingenuity  of  tyranny  is  capa- 
ble of.  •* 

The  new  rule  is,  we  understand,  rigidly  enforced 
in  various  quarters.  The  New  Hampshire  demo- 
cratic papers  complain  the  loudest,  and  we  think 
they  ought  to  feel  the  pressure  the  hardest,  for  the 
support  they  have  given  to  overseerism  and  all  its 
enormities.  The  New  Hampshire  Patriot  says: 

“We  have,  since  the  first  of  July,  sent  200  pa- 
pers by  stage  to  subscribers  who  reside  within  30 
miles  of  Concord,  and  we  have  paid°the  cost  of 
transportion.  By  the  circular  of  the  postmaster 
general,  we  are  compelled  to  put  these  papers  into 
the  mail,  for  which  the  department  does  not  receive 
the  first  ‘red  cent;’  and  the  only  result  of  it  is,  that 
the  above  named  200  subscribers,  not  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  a posPoffice,  are  greatly  inconvenienced, 
and  the  mails  loaded  with  papers  that  go  free  of 
postage. 

A friend  in  Lebanon  writes  us — “We  think  here 
we  are  as  good  as  other  folks,  if  we  do  live  over 
thirty  miles  from  Concord.”  We  have  more  cause 
of  complaint  of  the  law  than  our  friend,  for  we 
lost  from  his  vicinity  thirteen  as  good  subscribers  as 
ever  took  a paper,  because  we  were  compelled  to 
send  papers  in  the  mail.  We  lost  two  subscribers 
at  Henniker.  They  said  it  would  be  as  convenient 
to  send  to  Concord  as  to  send  to  Henniker  post 
office.  We  lost  two  in  Salisbury.  They  could  not 
get  their  papers  once  a month,  unless  they  subject- 
ed themselves  to  great  inconvenience. 

Hill’s  New  Hampshire  Patriot  goes  further,  and 
says  that — 

■ “in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a circular 
from  the  postmaster  general,  containing  this  order, 
the  stagemen  last  week  very  properly  refused  to 
take  papers  issued  from  the  various  offices  in  this 
town,  whereby  more  than  one  half  of  the  Concord 
newspapers  had  either  to  be  sent  by  mail  or  left  be- 
hind. Most  of  those  usually  distributed  by  the  dri- 
vers, are  distributed  to  individuals  residing  onstage 
routes,  but  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  post  offi- 
ces. Such  a regulation  therefore,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  must  prohibit  many  from  taking  a paper  who 
now  do  so,  and  materially  injure,  if  not  ruin,  the 
business  of  publishing  country  newspapers. 

This  is  a sample  of  the  mischief  that  is  done, 
not  by  the  law — awkward  as  it  is,  but  by  the  forc- 
ed, unwarranted,  oppressive  construction  put  upon 
the  law,  which  none  but  a slaveholder  or  his  jack 
would  ever  have  thought  of,  or  wished,  or  ventured 
to  put  forth. 

We  have  no  belief  that  the  courts  will  sanction 
this  construction  of  the  law.  It  is  monstrous.  But 
who  shall  bear  the  expense  and  labor  of  contesting 
it  with  the  government?  Let  Isaac  Hill  meet  it. — 
We  will  all  contribute  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  some 
competent  lawyer,  and  if  any  such  lawyer  can  be 


found  to  sanction  the  demand,  we  will  give  up.  But 
we  will  not  yield  to  any  opinion  of  the  attorney  ge- 
neral of  the  United  States,  because  he,  as  a slave- 
holder, is  in  the  conspiracy,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 
But  we  must  resume  the  subject  another  day. 

The  U.  S.  mail  between  Chestertown  and  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  York,  was  robbed  by  the  carrier  some  days 
since.  His  name  is  Daniel  Hilliard.  Since  his  ar- 
rest he  has  made  a partial  confession. 
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The  July  Number,  (No.  1 of  vol.  49)  of  this  val- 
uable publication,  made  its  appearance  with  greater 
promptitude  than  we  have  evinced  in  noticing  it. — 
It  contains  its  usual  variety  of  entertaining  and  use- 
ful articles  upon  all  topics  of  science.  The  geolo- 
gist, mineralogist,  botanist,  electrician,  astronomer, 
in  short,  the  students  and  devotees  of  all  sciences 
will  find  in  its  pages  food  suited  to  their  peculiar 
tastes.  Its  several  articles  are  written  in  a clear 
and  lucid  style  and  contain  information  of  direct 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  utility. 

The  editors  give  notice  that  the  present  series  of 
the  work  will  be  closed  wittf  the  50th  vol.,  which 
will  consist  of  a general  index  to  the  previous  vol- 
umes. This  will  form  an  extra,  not  interrupting  the 
regular  issue  of  the  work,  and  will  be  published  at 
{13.  They  have  associated  with  them  for  the  new 
series  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  who  is  widely  known 
as  a man  of  high  talent  and  great  scientific  attain- 
ment, and  who  has  heretofore  largely  contributed  to 
its  pages.  The  new  series  will  commence  in  Janua- 
ry next,  and  be  published  in  six  volumes  annually, 
(comprising  two  volumes,  as  now)  at  ^5  per  annum: 
each  number  to  contain  from  140  to  150  pages. 

From  the  pages  of  the  present  number,  we  extract 
the  following  interesting  items. 
on  the  copper  and  silver  of  icewenaw  point, 

' LAKE  SUPERIOR — BY  C.  T.  JACKSON. 

“Native  copper  is  disseminated  in  the  trap  rocks 
and  in  most  of  the  veins  of  other  minerals  found 
near  it,  but  it  is  far  more  abundant  in  the  amygda- 
loid, and  not  unfrequently  fills  the  cavities  in  that 
rock.  Isolated  masses  of  many  pounds  weight  are 
occasionally  found,  when  the  rock  has  undergone 
decay;  and  all  the  loose  bowlders  of  metallic  copper 
which  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  and  on 
the  lake  shore  on  Kewenaw  Point,  were  derived 
from  file  amygdaloidal  trap.  The  copper  rock  found 
on  the  Ontanagon  river,  is  an  erratic  bowlder,  which 
was  transported  to  that  spot  during  the  drift  epoch, 
and  originally  was  included  in  serpentine,  a rock  very 
different  from  any  found  in  the  Ontanagon  district. 
Since  the  only  known  deposit  of  copper  in  serpen- 
tine is  on  Isle  Royale,*  ami  that  island  is  nearly 
north  from  Ontanagon  river,  or  in  a direction  Irom 
which  the  drift  current  came,  it  is  supposed  that  it 
originated  on  that  island  and  was  transported  in  an- 
cient limes  to  the  southward  by  an  ice  raft,  which 
deposited  it  as  a drift  bowlder  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  found.  I have  not  visited  that  locality,  but  form 
this  opinion  from  the  best  information  I could  ob- 
tain. This  great  copper  rock  is  now  deposited  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  is  in  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  enormous  mass  of  metal,  weighing 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  too  strong  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing valuable  mines  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  those  who  have  such  hopes  should  be  warned 
that  masses  of  metallic  copper  of  that  magnitude 
are  great  rarities,  if  indeed  there  is  another  like  it 
in  the  whole  country.  Native  copper  is  rarely  a 
favorable  sign  in  mines,  and  it  is  looked  upon  favor- 
ably only  when  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  a large  vein,  or  when  it  is  pret- 
ty uniformly  mixed  with  the  rock.  There  are  few 
such  localities  on  Kewenaw  Point,  and  those  1 have 
examined  with  great  attention.  There  are  nine 
veins  of  native  copper  already  discovered  on  the 
locations  leased  to  the  Lake  Superior  CopperMinirig 
company.  Of  that  number  only  two  or  three  have 
been  selected,  by  my  advice,  as  undoubtedly  valua- 
ble, and  of  sullic.ient  magnitude  and  richness  for 
profitable  mining.  The  others  are  problematical, 
and  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  explored,  by  sinking 
shafts  into  them  to  some  depth,  vvnen  the  value  of 
the  ore  may  be  estimated. 

The  most  valuable-locality  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Eagle  River, f eight  miles  from  Eagle  Harbor,  and  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  lake  shore,  on  rocky  land, 
elevated  above  the  lakes  about2t)0  feet.  Fragments 

*Dr.  Locke  is  of  opinion  that  the  mineral  supposed  to 
he  serpentine  is  epidote.  I have  not  examined  it. 

tDr.  Houghton  says  that  this  is  not  the  stream  known 
to  voyaguers  as  Eagle  River.  I have  therefore  propos- 
ed to  name  it  Silver  River,  a name  evidently  quite  ap- 
propriate- 
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of  the  rock  and  lumps  of  native  copper  found  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
explorers  to  examine  the  bed  and  banks  of  the 
stream,  when  metallic  copper  mixed  with  silver  was 
discovered  in  place.  This  locality  was  then  exam- 
ined by  me,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  company  of  min- 
ers the  value  of  the  mine  was  sufficiently  proved  to 
warrant  the  outlay  required  in  exploring  it  thorough- 
ly. An  exploration  shaft  was  then  directed  to  be 
made,  and  the  result  has  proved  very  satisfactory  to 
the  company. 

The  ore,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  copper  and  silver,  and  an  alloy  of 
those  metals  in  an  amygdaloidal  trap  rock,  the  ca- 
vities in  it  being  filled  with  metallic  globues,  and 
fine  particles  being  thickly  mixed  with  the  rock,  so 
as  to  constitute  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

The  crevices  and  veins  in  the  rock  are  also  filled 
with  thin  sheets  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  and 
occasional  lumps  ol  the  metals  are  found  of  conside- 
rable magnitude. 

The  most  singular  and  interesting  chemical  and 
geological  phenomenon  observed  at  this  place,  is  the 
occurrence  of  pieces  of  copper  and  silver,  united  to- 
gether side  by  side  by  fusion,  without  any  alloying 
of  the  silver,  although  the  copper  contains  3 10  per 
cent,  of  silver,  united  with  it  chemically.  The  sil- 
ver, however,  is  always  absolutely  pure.  There 
are  also  specimens  in  which  the  copper  alloy  is  ab- 
solutely porphyritic,  with  patches  of  fine  silver.  I 
have  a piece,  about  the  size  of  a dime,  in  which  one 
half  of  it  is  pure  silver,  and  the  ojher  an  alloy  of 
copper  with  3-10  per  cent,  of  silver,  containing 
patches  of  pure  silver  mixed  with  it  but  not  alloyed. 
The  two  metals  are  completely  soldered  together  at 
their  points  of  contact.  Other  specimens  exhibit 
square  and  triangular  pieces  of  silver  in  the  midst 
of  the  copper  or  contain  veins  of  it  traversing  the 
latter  and  firmly  united  at  the  edges.  Crystals  of 
silver,  in  the  form  of  a regular  octahedron,  also  oc- 
cur, but  are  not  common.  Fine  particles  and  strings 
of  silver  are  more  frequeutly  observed.  Glistening 
scales  of  fine  crystals  of  antimoriial  silver  ore  are 
found  in  a part  of  the  lode  where  the  rock  is  most 
decomposed.  Veins  of  quartz  and  of  calcareous  spar 
traverse  some  parts  of  the  metalliferous  rock,  and 
the  copper  is  most  highly  crystallized  in  the  quartz; 
while  the  silver  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  calca- 
reous spar  in  the'amygdaloid  containing  it. 

The  first  exploration  which  I made  at  this  place, 
was  at  the  base  of  the  clift  about  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  rock  was  blasted  away 
until  the  influx  of  water  prevented  further  opera- 
tions. The  cliff  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  presents  a 
mural  precipice,  in  which  the  metallic  copper  and 
silver  could  be  readily  discovered;  and  it  was  seen 
the  rock  became  richer  as  we  descended,  even  though 
our  researches  were  only  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  place  where  we 
blasted  for  the  last  time.  I felt  confident,  therefore, 
that  the  quantity  of  metals  would  increase  in  the 
rock  to  some  depth;  and  in  order  to  have  this  point 
settled,  the  miners  were  directed  to  sink  a shaft,  be- 
ginning on  the  top  of  the  ledge  and  going  down  at 
least  forty  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
shaft  was  then  sunk,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Gratiot,  the  skilful  superintendent  of  the 
mines,  and  its  present  depth  from  the  surface  is 
seventy-four  feet.  By  this  exploration  shaft,  the 
value  of  the  mine  has  been  proved,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  metal  were  found  to  augment  considerably 
as  the  work  proceeded.  Several  hundred  tons  of 
rich  ore  have  been  raised,  and  among  the  fine  speci- 
mens obtained,  is  a mass  of  copper  with  an  ounce  of 
pure  silver  attached  to  it.  The  ore  raised  is  proba- 
bly somewhat  richer  than  that  extracted  by  me,  and 
will  richly  repay  the  cost  of  exploration.” 

“Farther  up  Eagle  River,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  a regular  vein  of  copper  was  discovered  in  a 
rock  composed  of  crystallized  feldspar  and  chlorite 
— the  vein  stone  consisting  of  a mixture  of  green 
earth,  quartz  and  calcareous  spar.  It  is  from  two 
to  three  feet  wide,  is  fully  exposed  on  the  river’s 
side  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
feet,  and  was  seen  interruptedly  for  a quarter  ot  a 
mile.  It  runs  N.  by  W.,  S.  by  E.,  and  dips  to  the 
E.  83°.  This  vein  contains  lumps  of  pure  metallic 
copper,  some  of  which  weigh  from  a few  ounces  to 
half  a 'pound,  and  others  are  of  an  irregular  form 
and  as  large  as  a man’s  finger.  Smaller  pieces  arc 
thickly  interspersed  in  the  vein  stone.  On  analysis 
this  metal  was  found  to  be  perfectly  pure  copper, 
without  any  trace  of  silver — a curious  circumstance, 
considering  its  proximity  to  the  silver  vein  above  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  wrought  for  copper  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  mine.  , 

Analysis  and  Assay  of  the  Eagle  River  copper  and  sil- 
ver ore.  In  order  to  discover  the  real  working  value 
of  an  ore  of  this  kind,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
a selection  of  a fair  average  lot  of  the  ore,  of  a 


quality  such  as  could  be  depended  upon  as  a regular 
product  of  mining  operations.  I therefore  blasted 
off  specimens  from  the  whole  width  of  the  vein,  and 
rejecting  the  sheets  and  loose  lumps  of  metal  found 
in  the  crevices,  took  fifty  pounds  of  the  rock,  con- 
taining a pretty  uniform  and  fair  mixture  of  the  me- 
tals, for  analysis.  This  was  crushed  at  Henshaw, 
Ward,  & Col’s  mills,  and  sifted  in  coarse  and  fine 
sieves  to  separate  the  flattened  plate3  of  metal,  which 
weighed  1 libs.  4 ounces,  and  consisted  of  plates  of 
copper  and  silver  mixed  with  a little  rock.  On  be- 
ing carefully  washed,  the  weight  of  metal  was  re- 
duced to  8 lbs.  13  ounces.  This  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  prepared  chlorohydric  (muriatic) 
acid  and  reduced,  yielded  662.8  grs.  of  metallic  sil- 
ver— equal  to  25  3-10  lbs.  per  ton.  The  copper 
amounted  to  5 lbs.  8g  ounces,  or  1257  lbs.  of  copper 
per  ton  of  coarse  metal,  a3  it  comes  from  the  wash- 
ing table. 

The  fine  sifted  ore  being  washed,  yielded  8 lbs.  12 
ounces  more  of  metal,  mixed  with  heavy  ferrugin- 
ous particles  of  rock.  This  being  dissolved  gave  1 
lb.  1 ounce  of  copper  and  silver,  which  when  sepa- 
rated yielded  101  grs.  of  silver,  1 lb.  | 0z.  of  cop- 
per. The  silver  then  in  the  fine  washings  is  equal 
to  3 4-10  los.  to  the  ton,  and  the  copper  from  the 
same  is  equal  to  250  lbs.  Then  50  lbs  of  the  rock 
yield — 

Coarse  plates  of  metal,  8 lbs.  13  oz. 

Fine  washed  ore,  8 lbs.  12  oz. 


Amount  of  washed  metal  in  50  lbs.  rock,  17  lbs. 
9 oz.  or  35  lbs.  2 oz.  per  100  lbs.  of  rock,  or  700  lbs 
per  ton. 

The  value  of  the  coarse  sifted  metal  after  washing 
is  per  ton  as  follows — 

For  silver,  25  lbs.  in  a ton  at  $20  per  lb.  $500  00 
For  copper,  1257  lbs.  per  ton  at  16  cts.  per  lb.  201  12 


Value  of  the  coarse  metal,  $701  12 

A ton  of  the  fine  sifted  ore,  washed  and  reduced  as 
above  described,  yields — 

Silver,  3 4-10  lbs.  at  $20  per  lb.  $68 

Copper,  250  lbs.  at  16  <ils.  per  lb.  . 40 

Value  of  one  ton  of  fine  washings,  $108 


The  value  of  the  rock  per  ton  is  as  follows.  It 
yields  in  50  lbs., silver 763.8  grs.  — 1 74-100  oz.jequal 
to  4 lbs.  5 oz.  364j  grs.  per  ton;  value,  $87  25. — 
Copper  in  50  lbs.  of  rock,  6 lbs.  9j  oz.  = per  ton 
263  lbs.;  value,  $42  10.  Value  of  one  ton  of  the 
rock,  $129  35. 

Resumed — In  the  rock  the  value  is  $129  35  per  ton. 
In  the  coarse  ore,  silver  = $500  copper,  = $201 
In  the  fine  washings,  “ = 68  “ = 40 

Silver,  $568  $241 

Total  value  of  one  ton  of  clean  metal,  $809. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  large  sheets  of  copper 
which  occasionally  occur  in  the  crevices,  are  notcon- 
sidered  in  this  account;  and  since  they  probably  will 
be  found  not  unfrequently  in  the  mine,  they  will  go  to 
augment  the  value  of  its  produce. 

She  best  flux  for  the  fusion  of  the  fine  washings, 
which  will  be  smeited  at  the  mines,  is  carbonate  of 
lime  or  calcareous  spar,  which  makes,  with  the  fer- 
ruginous trap  rock,  a perfectly  liquid  glass  or  slag, 
through  which  the  metallic  alloy  of  copper  and  sil 
ver  quickly  settles.  The  proportion  of  silver  in  the 
metal  reduced  in  the  furnace,  varies  from  5 to  16 
per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  The 
average  yield  of  the  rock  when  assayed  in  the  cru- 
cible with  limestone  and  chareoal,  is  7 4-10  percent, 
of  metal;  and  the  metal  analyzed  yielded  94.864  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  5 136  per  cent,  of  silver.  The 
silver  being  worth  $102  50,  and  the  copper  $15  17.= 
$117  67  for  100  lbs.  of  metal.” 
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The  “magnificent”  leviathan  of  the  deep,  is  at- 
tracting thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  “at  25 
cents  admittance  on  board,  and  12t  cents  additional 
for  entering  the  engine  apartment.  The  cars  from 
Philadelphia  go  constantly  crammed  with  passengers 
attracted  100  miles  to  see  the  sight.  An  excursion 
trip,  to  the  Great  Bank,  is  proposed,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  given,  at  $2  per  ticket. 

As  most  of  our  readers,  will  not  go  so  far  within 
the  vortex  of  her  powerful  attraction,  as  to  get  a 
sight  of  her,  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  our  own, 
we  subjoin  a description  condensed  from  English 
papers,  by  the  editor  of  the  N.  York  Evening  Post. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  ship: 
Length  of  keel,  289  feet. 

“ from  figure-head  to  taSrail,  322  “ 

Extreme  width,  51  “ 

Depth  of  hold  from  upper  or  spar 
deck,  32|  “ 


] Burthen,  by  old  measurement,  about  3443  tons. 

‘ Power,  2 engines,  590  horse  power 

each,  1000 

Boiler  (square)  34  feet  by  22  in  height. 

Furnaces,  24--12  forward  and  12  aft. 

Stroke  of  piston,  6 feet. 

Displacement  of  water  when  draw- 
ing about  16  feet  (or  loaded,) 
about  3000  tons. 

Stowage  for  coal,  1100  “ 

“ good  additional,  about  1200  “ 

Will  accommodate  about  360  pas’gers. 

And  dining  accommodation  for  380 

Crew  and  firemen,  350 

The  vessel  is  entirely  built  of  iron  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  boarding  of  her  decks  and  some  of 

her  cabin  fittings  and  carved  work.  Her  model  is 

somewhat  peculiar,  yet  accordant  with  the  taste 
(when  she  was  built)  of  many  nautical  men,  and  the 
speed  she  has  since  attained,  together  with  her  good 
sea  qualities,  prove  that  their  opinions  were  well 
founded.  Her  sides  tumble,  or  fall  in,  a good  deal 
towards  the  top  deck,  from  about  the  middle  of  her 
length  to  the  stern,  giving  her  a man-of-war  like  ap- 
pearance and  a wholesome  rotundity  in  the  after 
body.  Abreast  of  the  boilers,  which  are  forward 
of  the  longitudinal  centre,  her  sides  are  rather  flat- 
tish,  but  she  has  after  all  abundance  of  bearings  for 
a steamer,  and  more  aloft  might  have  produced  hea- 
vy rolling  in  a sea-way.  Her  bottom  bearings  are 
ample,  and  she  is  finely  moulded  with  a sharp  en- 
trance, approaching  to  the  plough  form,  and  an  equal- 
ly fine  run.  Her  upper  works,  like  most  of  the  Bristol 
ships,  are  plain,  but  substantial  in  finish. 

The  hull  is  formed  of  iron  plates,  decreasing  in 
thicknes  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  angle  iron  ribs 
of  great  strength.  The  plates  are  not,  however,  so 
thick  in  proportion  to  her  size,  as  those  ofsome  iron 
vessels  since  constructed,  particularly  those  built  at 
North  Birkenhead,  (for  war  purposes,)  but  she  is 
nevertheless  a very  strong  ship,  being  bound  secure- 
ly by  rods  on  the  tension  principle.  The  plates  of 
her  keel  are  from  J inches  thick  in  the  middle,  to  1 
inch  at  the  ends,  and  all  the  plates  under  water  are 
from  | to  \ inch  at  the  the  top,  except  the  upper 
plate,  which  is  fths.  She  is  chiefly  clencher  built, 
and  double  riveted  at  many  points.  The  ribs  are 
six  inches  by  3 1-2,  by  1-2  inch  thick  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  7-16ths  at  the  top.  Her  rig  is 
that  of  what  may  be  called  a six  masted  schooner, 
with  fore  and  aft  sails,  and  lugger  topsails,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mainmast,  (the  second  from- 
the  boy)  which  will  carry  a square  mainsail  and  a 
topsail  over  it.  She  has  four  decks,  and  the  upper 
or  spar-deck  is  308  feet  in  length.  The  engines  are 
somewhat  on  the  patent  of  Sir  Mark  Brunei,  with 
the  cylinders,  in  place  of  being  upright,  standing 
on  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees.  The  main 
shaft  for  the  turning  of  the  screw,  and  which  is  of 
great  length  and  large  diameter,  was  made  at  the 
Mersey  Iron  Woi  ks,  in  Liverpool,  and  is  itself  a great 
curiosity. 

On  the  spar-deck  there  are  eight  sky  lights  for  the 
fore-saloon,  and  one  large  light  over  the  engine- 
room.  The  under  decks  and  apartments  have  bor- 
rowed lights  from  these,  and  also  circular  lights  in 
the  sides  of  the  ship — the  latter  of  plate  glass  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  companions,  or  entrances  from  the 
deck,  are  fitted  with  doors  on  either  side,  so  as  al- 
ways to  have  a w'eather  and  a lee  door,  the  former 
of  which  may  be  closed  during  gales.  The  windlass 
is  on  a patent  principle.  The  best  bower  anchor 
weighs  about  three  tons,  and  its  iron  chain  cable  is 
2t  inches  in  diameter  in  the  metal  of  the  link.  The 
bow  is  enriched  with  carved  work;  in  the  centre 
are  the  royal  arms,  surrounded  by  emblems  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  empire,  and  (in  illustration 
of  the  power  and  speed  of  the  ship)  representations 
of  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  and  the  caduceus  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole 
structure  is  {the  machinery,  is  the  screw,  by  which 
she  is  propelled.  The  latter  is  on  the  same  principle, 
but  slightly  modified,  as  that  invented  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Smith,  of  the  Patent  Ship  Propeller  company,  (who 
supplied  it,)  and  who,  some  years  ago,  exhibited  it  at 
Liverpool  in  the  Archimedes. 

The  boiler  platform  is  of  plate  iron,  supported 
upon  ten  iron  kelsons,  of  which  the  centre  ones 
arc  three  feet  three  inches  deep.  These  kelsons  are 
formed  like  the  floorings,  of  iron  plates  placed  on 
the  edge. 

The  hull  is  divided  into  five  distinct  compartments 
by  means  of  water-tight  iron  bulkheads. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  and  workmanship, 
both  of  ship  and  machinery,  appear  to  be  of  the  first 
order. 

On  the  angle  iron  beams  of  the  lower  decks  there 
is  an  iron  plate  of  from  2 to  3 feet  wide  by  half  an 
inch  thick,  running  along  against  each  side  of  the 
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vessel,  the  edge  of  which  is  fitted  up  against  the  ribs, 
and  riveted  ou  the  flat  angle  iron  beams.  This  con- 
tinuous plate  is  made  of  the  ordinary  boiler  plates, 
united  at  the  end  with  a jointing  fillet,  “single  rivet- 
ed,” to  each,  and  over  it  are  laid  the  deck  planks,  to 
which  they  are  bolted;  it  being,  therefore,  firmly  se- 
cured between  the  beams  and  "planking,  cannot  fail 
to  aid  very  materially  in  resisting  any  sudden  and 
partial  resistance  externally,  and  to  maintain  the 
original  form. 

The  upper,  or  main  deck,  is  planked  longitudinal- 
ly two  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  six  inches  near 
the  sides,  from  which  there  is  a mass  of  timber  form- 
ing the  “water-ways,”  increasing  from  about  six  in- 
ches to  about  two  feet  in  depth  against  the  outside 
painting,  forming  a curve  surface  against  the  ship’s 
sides  above  and  below,  to  admit  of  which  the  iron 
beams  are  bent  down  at  the  ends.  The  planking  of 
the  first  saloon  deck  consists  also  of  longitudinally 
laid  planks,  six  inches  wide,  four  inches  thick,  with 
“water-ways”  ten  inches  thick  at  the  sides;  and, 
as  if  lies  on  Ihe  before  mentioned  horizontal  plates, 
the  protection  is  all  above  the  surface  of  the  deck. 
The  planking  of  the  third  deck  runs  across  the  ship, 
with  6x4  inch  “water-ways,”  as  in  that  immediate 
bove. 

The  boiler  presents  a great  space  of  heating  sur- 
face, and  is  amply  strong  for  condensing  engines. — 
The  foundation  plate  of  the  engines  has  a conical 
depression  of  about  12  Inches,  into  which  the  piston 
dips;  this  depression  dips  into  the  bend  of  the  ship, 
and  is  therefore  taken  advantage  of,  in  depressing 
both  faces  of  the  piston,  and  also  dishing  the  cylin- 
der cover  to  about  eight  inches  at  the  centre,  there- 
by affording  the  connecting  rod  be  that  much  lar- 
ger. The  piston  is  cast  with  its  top  and  bottom 
face,  arms,  and  outer  ring,  in  one  piece;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  in  the  keys  to  fasten  the  rod,  there 
are  two  holes,  into  one  of  the  spaces  between  the 
arms,  through  which  the  fitting  and  fastening  is  per- 
formed, and  which  holes,  are  then  stopped  by  circu- 
lar plates,  with  valve  mitre  edges,  and  made  fast. — 
The  rubbing,  or  “metallic”  surface  of  the  piston,  is 
one  ring  of  cast  iron,  cut  open  at  one  point,  with  a 
half  lapped  joint,  depth  seven  to  eight  inches  to  be 
packed  behind.  The  nuts  for  holding  down  the 
screws  for  the  packing  ring  are  turned  cylindrical, 
and  inserted  into  holes  of  2|  inches  diameter,  drill- 
ed into  the  top  of  the  piston.  The  holes  to  be  ex- 
panded by  heat,  and  the  nuts  inserted  cold,  so  as  to 
be  held  in  by  friction,  end  secured  by  a tap-screw. — 
Theshells  of  the  piston  valve  are  brass  cylinders  with 
steam  openings,  as  shown  by  the  sections  having,  a 
“twist”  to  render  the  wear  more  uniform.  “The  pis- 
ton valves  have  a cast  iron  expanding  ring,  as  have 
the  cylinders.  These  pistons  are  worked  by  eccen- 
tricities in  the  usual  way,  but  the  “reversing”  is  ef- 
fected by  an  eight  feet  spur  wheel  attached  to  the 
eccentric,  with  an  appropriate  contrivance  to  put  it 
into  gear. 

The  performances  of  the  Great  Britain  have  prov- 
ed the  correctness  of  the  first  anticipations.  It  was 
contended  by  many  nautical  men,  and  some  eminent 
in  the  profession,  that  the  situation  of  the  propelling 
force  being  at  the  stern,  would  cause  the  vessel  to 
run  very  wild  in  a head  wind,  and  to  counteract 
which  the  rudder  will  be  in  such  constant  requisition 
as  to  cause  a considerable  loss  of  power — but  one 
sound  and  settled  fact  is  worth  a thousand  opinions. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it 
does  appear  that  if  by  the  use  of  an  equal  weight  of 
fuel  the  “duty”  performance  of  the  screw  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
lasting,  and  not  unpleasant  to  passengers,  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  free  from  serious  inconveniences 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  such  as  great  top-heaviness, 
opposition  of  the  paddle-boxes  to  the  wind,  &c., 
and  possesses  these  advantages  besides,  namely, 
that  strength  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ship  is  not 
required  to  support  machinery,  and  that  the  deck  is 
clear — a great  comfort  to  passengers,  and  of  great 
convenience  in  management  of  sails  and  working 
the  ship. 

It  has  sinee  been  proved  that  the  Great  Britain 
does  not  “run  wild  in  a heavy  sea,”  that  she  steers 
with  great  ease  under  sail  or  steam,  and  without  any 
loss  of  power,  more  than  any  sailing  or  other  vessel, 
through,  the  action  of  the  rudder;  so  that  the  first 
point  may  he  considered  as  settled.  As  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  screw  in  doing  away  with  the  lumber- 
some  paddle-wheels  and  their  bandbox  casings  or 
boxes,  which  destroy  the  straight  sheer  of  a ship,  by 
giving  her  a dromedary  hump,  lending  to  strain  her 
upper  works,  and  form,  as  it  were,  “sails”  in  beam 
winds,  that  cannot  be  reefed — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

The  Great  Britain  has  twenty-six  state  rooms 
with  one  bed  each,  and  113  with  t-wo,  so  that  in  ad- 
dition to  her  crew,  officers,  firemen,  &c.,  she  can 


accommodate  252  passengers,  each  of  whom  can 
be  provided  with  a single  bed,  and  that  without 
making  up  a single  sofa,  or  any  other  temporary  con- 
venience. 

The  walls  of  the  after  or  principal  promenade  sa- 
loon are  painted  in  dedicate  tints;  and  along  the 
sides  are  several  fixed  chairs  of  oak.  A row  of  well 
proportioned  pillars,  which  range  down  the  centre  of 
the  promonade,  serve  'he  double  purpose  of  orna- 
ment to  room  and  support  to  the  deck.  In  this  sa- 
loon, on  either  side,  is  a range  of  exceedingly  com- 
fortable state  rooms,  and  sleeping  berths.  About 
twelve  of  those  on  each  side  of  the  deck  will  be  re- 
served for  ladies,  as  they  are  made  to  communicate 
with  two  commodious  ladies’  boudoirs,  or  private 
sitting  rooms,  measuring  17  feet  by  14  feet. 

Tlie  advantages  of  this  arrangement  must  be  ob- 
vious, as  ladies  who  may  be  indisposed,  or  in  neglige 
will  be  enabled  to  reach  their  sleeping  berths  with- 
out their  being  the  slightest  necessity  for  their  ap- 
pearing in  public.  The  frame  work  ofthe  staircases, 
communicating  from  this  saloon  with  the  deck,  is  of 
iron.  The  stairs  are  far  more  wide  and  commodi- 
ous than  is  generally  met  with  on  ship-board.  From 
this  promenade  you  descend  into  the  main  or  dining 
saloon,  which  is  98  feet  six  inches  long,  by  30  feet 
wide.  This  is  really  a beautiful  room.  A large  sum 
of  money  has  not  been  uselessly  squandered  in  pro- 
curing for  it  gaudy  decorations,  not  harmonizing 
with  its  uses — but  its  fittings  are  alike  chaste  and 
elegant.  Down  the  centre  are  twelve  principal 
columns  of  white  and  gold,  with  ornamental  capitals 
of  great  beauty.  Twelve  similar  columns  also  range 
down  the  walls  on  either  side.  Between  these  latter 
and  the  entrances  to  the  sleeping  berths  are  (on  each 
side  of  the  deck)  eight  pilasters  in  the  Arabesque 
style,  (of  which  character  the  saloon  generally  par- 
takes,) beautifully  painted  vvith  oriental  birds  and 
flowers. 

On  either  side  are  seven  doors,  which  open  into  as 
many  passages,  each  of  which  communicates  with 
four  bedrooms.  The  archways  of  the  several  doors 
are  tastefully  carved  and  gilded,  and  are  surmounted 
with  neat  medallion  heads.  Some  looking  glasses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  saloon  lengthways 
at  two  opposite  sides,  from  which  a very  pleasing 
illusion  is  produced.  The  walls  of  this  apartment 
are  of  a delicate  lemon-tinted  drab  hue,  relieved 
with  blue,  white,  and  gold.  At  the  stern  end  are  a 
number  of  sofas,  which  range  one  above  the  other, 
nearly  up  to  the  stern  lights.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
extremity  is  a large  room  for  the  steward’s  use. — 
The  saloon  is  fitted  with  rows  of  dining  tables,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  admit  of  360  persons  sitting 
down  to  dinner  at  one  time,  with  perfect  conveni- 
ence and  comfort.  On  each  side  of  the  forward 
promenade  saloon  there  are  36  berths  of  sleeping 
places,  and  in  the  saloon  below  it  30  on  each  side, 
making  in  all  forward,  132.  To  the  state  rooms  there 
are  passages  leading  from  the  saloons,  and  running 
athwart  the  ship. 

in  the  forecastle  are  berths,  36  in  number  for  a 
portion  of  the  crew.  The  iron  ribs,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  ship  is  riveted,  can  be  well  inspected  from 
this  apartment. 

The  length  of  the  Great  Britain,  from  her  figure- 
head to  her  tafrail  being  322  feet,  she  is  GO  or  70  feet 
longer  than  a line  of  battle  ship.  All  the  masts,  ex- 
cept the  mainmast,  are  affixed  to  the  deck  by  iron 
joints,  and,  in  the  event  of  a strong  head  wind,  can 
be  lowered  like  the  masts  of  a canal  boat.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  mainmast  below  is  34  inches,  and  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  deck  74  feet.  The 
main  topmast  is  55  feet  long.  Diameter  of  foremast 
19  inches,  height  68  feet.  The  other  masts  propor- 
tionate. Eight  walks  round  the  principal  deck  are 
about  equal  to  a mile  in  length.  In  live  construc- 
tion of  the  hull  and  engines,  the  enormous  quantity 
of  1500  tons  of  iron  have  been  used.  The  rigging 
is  of  iron  wire  rope,  offering  less  resistance  in  going 
to  windward  than  hemp,  which  would  require  great- 
er thickness  for  equal  strength.  The  engines  weigh 
340  tons. 

The  main  shaft  is  28  inches  in  diameter  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  24  inches  in  the  bearings;  in  the  rough,  be- 
fore turned,  it  weighed  16  tons.  It  has  been  lighten- 
ed by  a hole  of  ten  inches  in  diameter  bored  through 
it.  A stream  of  cold  water  passes  through  the  cranks 
and  this  hole  when  the  engines  are  at  work.  The 
screw  shaft  is  in  one  long  and  two  short  or  coupling 
parts.  The  part  next  the  engine,  solid,  28  feet  by  16 
inches  diameter.  The  hollow  intermediate  shaft  65 
feel  by  2 feet  8 inches  diameter.  The  screw  part  is 
25  feet  6 inches,  and  also  16  inches  diameter.  The 
total  length  is  130  feet,  and  it  weighs  altogether  33 
tons. 

The  displacement  of  the  Great  Britain  will  be  ra- 
ther less  than  3000  tons  wheD  loaded,  with  1200  tons 
of  coal  on  board,  while  the  displacement  of  a first 
rate  frigate,  with  all  stores  on  board,  is  better  than 


4500  tons,  although  the  former  is  more  than  a third 
the  longer  ship.  The  form  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
difference  of  ten  feet  in  the  draft  of  water  (the 
one  drawing  sixteen  feet,  the  other  five  or  six  and 
twenty,)  and  the  finer  lines,  cause  this  great  diffe- 
rence in  displacement,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
midship  section.  The  Great  Britain’s  midsh  ip  sec- 
tion is,  from  the  same  cause  less  than  that  of  a 52 
gun  frigate. 

THE  SHIP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Several  years  ago,  the  subject  of  fitting  sailing 
ships,  on  long  voyages,  with  auxiliary  steam  appara- 
tus, to  be  used  in  calms  and  moderate  head  winds, 
was  discussed  in  the  English  Reviews  and  Scientific 
Journals,  and  we  believe,  there  have  been  some  par- 
tial experiments  of  the  kind  in  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine.  The  ship  named  above,  recently  launch- 
ed in  Boston,  and  intended  for  a packet  between  N. 
York  and  Liverpool,  is  the  first  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  in  this  line.*  It  is  in  every  way  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  and  there  will  be  many  eager 
watchers  to  see  how  the  plan  succeeds.  In  the  large 
ship  building  in  the  state  of  Maine,  the  experiment, 
will  have  much  interest,  and  we  copy  all  that  relates 
to  the  peculiar  steam  arrangements  of  the  ship,  in  a 
communication  addressed  by  her  owner  to  the  Nau- 
tical Magazine. 

“She  is  intended  as  the  pioneer  of  a regular  line 
of  steam  packet  ships;  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  do  not  call  her  a steamer,  or  expect  her  to 
make  steam  boat  speed  except  under  canvass;  her 
steam  power  is  strictly  auxiliary  to  her  canvass,  and 
is  intended,  as  a general  rule,  to  be  used  only  in 
calms  or  against  moderate  head  winds;  occasionally 
when  near  the  land  and  in  tolerably  smooth  water. — 
It  must  be  very  valuable  in  getting  speedily  into  port, 
even  against  fresh  breezes,  by  housing  her  topmasts 
and  putting  her  head  to  wind,  or  while  beating  under 
canvass;  it  will  also  be  of  service  in  getting  in  and 
out  of  port,  in  keeping  off  a lee  shore,  and  m making 
the  ship  comparatively  safe  when  at  anchor  in  any 
exposed  situation. 

She  is  intended  to  run  between  Liverpool  and  N. 
York,  and  is^xpected  to  make  five  complete  voy- 
ages per  annum,  making  her  passage  in  an  average 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  days  summer  and  winter,  the 
minimum  being  thirteen  and  the  maximum  twenty- 
five.  The  motive  power  may  be  described  briefly  as 
follows: 

1.  A condensing  engine,  consisting  of  two  cylin- 
ders of  25  inches  diameter,  and  3 feet  stroke,  work- 
ing at  right  angles:  made  by  Hogg  and  Delamater,  of 
N.  York,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Ericsson. 

2.  Two  boilers,  with  two  furnaces  each,  14  feet 
long  by  7 wide,  and  9 high. 

3.  Blowing  engine  and  blowers,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  to  be  only  used  occasionally 
to  raise  steam  quickly. 

4.  Cniinney  coming  up  through  the  poop  and  be- 

tween decks,  surrounded  by  a ventilating  trunk  5 fee 
wide  by  9 feet  long,  and  projecting  five  and  a halt 
feet  above  the  poop  deck;  the  chimney  being  14  feef 
only  above  the  trunk.  t 

5.  One  heater  on  the  principal  of  those  applied  to 
the  U.  S.  ship  Princeton. 

6.  Propeller  of  nine  and  a half  feet  extreme  di- 
ameter, constructed  entirely  of  wrought  copper  and 
composition  metal,  and  which  revolves  atiaft  the 
rudder:  the  main  shaft  coming  out  close  to  the  stern 
post,  and  supported  by  a stout  brace  attached  to  the 
3ame. 

7.  Apparatus  for  shipping  and  unshipping  the  pro- 
peller, consisting  of  a shaft  coming  out  of  the  ship 
above  the  main  shaft,  and  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  engineer  in  the  engine  room;  the  me- 
chanism within,  first  unships  or  rigs  in  the  lower 
shaft  from  the  hub  of  the  propeller,  then  by  turning 
the  upper  shaft,  the  propeller  is  brought  up  to  the 
flat  of  the  stern,  entirely  out  of  water,  in  a few 
minutes,  when  the.  ship  assumes  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a packet  ship,  without  any  thing  to  drag  after 
her. 

8.  A powerful  hand-pump  and  fire  engine,  with 
which  the  ship  may  be  wet  fore  and  aft,  below  and 
aloft. 

9.  Cast  iron  floor  in  the  engine  room,  and  very  ne- 
cessary protection  to  the  wood  work  near  the  engine, 
boilers,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  engine  is  estimated  together 
about  170  horses,  and  the  speed  expected  to  be  ob- 
tained on  ordinary  occasions,  in  smooth  water,  is 
nine  statute  miles  per  hour,  and  the  consumption 
of  fuel  from  seven  to  nine  tons  per  day,  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

*Tlje  first  steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  which 
was  fitted  out  from  Savannah,  Geo.,  m 181,  was  ar- 
ranged for  sailing  us  well  as  s'eamuig. 
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The  space  taken  up  in  the  lower  hold  of  the  ship 
is  about  47  feet,  in  a direct  line  forward  of  the  stern- 
post,  the  boilers  together  being  but  fourteen  feet 
wide,  leaves  good  space  in  the  wings  for  coal  bunk- 
ers, which  are  accessible,  both  from  the  outside  of 
the  ship  as  well  as  in  the  between  decks;  besides  the 
space  indicated,  the  trunk  for  veitilation  around  the 
smoke  pipe,  there  are  two  smaller  trunks,  coming 
up  through  the  poop  over  the  cylinder  heads,  the 
between  decks  is  otherwise  clear  fore  and  aft,  the 
crew  being  accommodated  in  a topgallant  forecastle, 
and  the  cabin  passengers  in  a poop  which  runs  to 
and  includes  the  mainmast.  The  poop  and  topgallant 
forecastle  are  connected  by  a narrow  deck  of  light 
materials,  supported  by  knees  on  the  stanchions,  and 
at  the  height  of  the  main  rail,  by  which  the  crew  and 
officers  may  travel  fore  and  aft  in  working  the  ship, 
without  going  down  upon  the  main  deck — and  simi- 
lar to  the  gangway  deck  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga. 
The  ship  will  have  excellent  accommodations  for 
over  30  cabin  passengers,  and  ample  room  for  second 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  in  a well  ventilated 
“between  decks.”  To  prevent  (he  rudder  from  touch- 
ing the  shaft,  there  is  a gap  cut  in  the  after  side  of  it, 
to  permit  of  its  being  put  hard  to  starboard,  without 
touching. 

The  motive  power  comprises  about  two  sevenths 
the  whote  cost  of  the  ship.  The  ship  is  building  by 
Samuel  Hall,  of  East  Boston,  the  builder  of  the  An- 
telope, Coquette,  Zephyr,  Akbar,  Edith,  Midas,  and 
many  other  good  and  fast  vessels. 

She  is  built  with  good  pasture  white  oak,  yellow 
pine,  and  hackmelac,  and  very  strongly  fasteneJ  and 
kneed  with  hanging  as  well  as  diagonal  knees  be- 
tween decks.  She  has  stout  bilge  kelsons,  and  her 
timber  and  planking  are  strong  enough  for  a ship  of 
1000  tons.  In  her  poop  and  between  decks  are  aboul 
fifty  water-tight  screws  lights,  and  in  her  plankshire 
seven  dozen  of  composition  ventilators,  besides  ven- 
tilators of  another  description  elsewhere,  similar  to 
those  in  use  on  board  the  Cunard  ships.  The  ship 
has  only  fourteen  inches  dead  rise,  at  h >lf  floor,  and 
sharp  in  the  end,  with  much  less  flare,  and  conse- 
quently more  strength  than  usual  forward.  Her  bow 
outward  is  new  and  peculiar,  being  gradually  filled 
in,  (after  planking  up  as  usual,)  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  stem,  the  ship’s  lines  being  extended  to  that 
point  with  only  a slight  hollow.  This  filling  in  or 
false  bow,  increases  the  strength  forward  in  a great 
degree,  and  causes  less  resistance  to  the  speed,  espe- 
cially in  a short  head  sea,  it  being  decked  over  and 
nearly  smooth  up  and  down.  I will  leave  to  others 
to  praise  the  ship.  She  will  require  no  puffing  to 
make  her  compare  with  the  New  Fork  ships  in  ge- 
neral.” 

Very  truly  yours,  R.  B.  F. 

The  previous  part  of  the  same  article  contains  a 
description  of  a new  and  peculiar  rig, which  the  own- 
er has  devised  and  adopted,  comprising  several  nov- 
elties in  the  spars,  yards,  sails,  and  the  mode  of 
bending  and  setting  them.  This  description  is  too 
long  for  our  columns. 


PARTY  NAMES. 


Having  had  two  or  three  chapters  lately  on  “Our 
Country’s  name,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  devote  a lit- 
tle space  to  a history  of  the  party  names,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  assumed  as  worn  by 
our  people.  Some  account  of  them  may  be  of  use 
hereafter,  when  those  appellations  will  no  longer  be 
familiar. 

We  begin  with  the  distinction  of  parties  which 
immediately  preceeded  the  revolution  of  1776,  and 
which  was  maintained  throughout  the  war  by  which 
that  revolution  was  achieved. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  at  that  time  divided  between 
them  the  whole  American  people. — appellations 
which  had  their  origin  in  “the  mother  country,”  as 
England  has  usually  been  termed  in  this  country, 
wilhout  exactly  having  deserved  the  appellation. 
Her  whole  population  had  long  been  divided  be- 
tween those  two  parties. 

The  Tories,  were  distingushed  advocates  of  high 
prerogative  for  the  crown.  The  transition  of  the 
term  to  the  advocates  of  royal  prerogative,  as  urged 
in  the  then  colonies,  was  perfectly  natural.  Besides, 
the  party  in  power  in  England,  when  that  govern- 
ment determined  to  levy  taxes  upon  Americans 
wilhout  our  consent,  was  the  lory  party, — and  the 
whigs , then  in  opposition  and  striving  to  regain  as 
cendancy  warmly  advocated  the  American  cause, 
and  opposed  the  scheme  of  taxation. 

In  this  country,  all  those  who  sided  with  “the  go 
vernment,”  those  that  maintained  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  those  who  sided  with  Lhe  parliament  of 
England,  and  ultimately,  all  those  who  hesitated  to 
resist  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  were  desig- 
nated as  Tories.  At  first  it  was  not  considered  a 
disgraceful  appellation,  but  it  soon  became  odious  to 


such  an  extent,  that  tory  and  traitor,  were  regard 
ed  as  close  of  kind  to  each  oljjer.  They  were 
saved  from  a strict  identification,  by  the  sub- 
stituting for  tory,  the  appellation  of 

Refugee,  by  which  name  all  those  who,  by  overt 
act,  aided  the  en^my,  beeame  designated. 

The  whigs,  were  those  who  opposed  the  British 
assumptions  of  power,  and  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  and  the  rights  of  man. 

There  was  but  a fraction  of  the  greatoriginal  whig 
party,  which,  differing  with  the  majority  as  to  the 
measure  of  resistance,  objected  to  go  at  once  for 
Independence,  and  became  suspected  afterwards  of 
toryism. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished.  The  party 
appellation  of  that  period  soon  faded  from  view. 
No  American  would  now  endure  to  be  called  a tory. 

Federal,  and  anti-federal,  was  the  next  divi- 
sion of  parties  in  this  countiy.  The  division  arose 
out  of  discussions  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a 
general  government.  Heretofore  the  states  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  independent  sovereign! ies, 
only  confederated  by  so  fragile  a ligament  that  it  was 
found  inadequate  to  any  other  than  a condition  of 
extensive  danger.  A federal  union,  under  a consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  was  suggested,  and 
approved.  A difference  of  opinion  arose  during  the 
progress  of  this  formation,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  which  the  states  should  relinquish  of  their 
sovereignty,  in  order  to  create  an  adequate  general 
government.  When  the  project  of  constitution  was 
matured  and  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive states  for  ratification  or  rejection,  parties  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  and  men  of  eminent  talents 
were  arrayed  in  every  state,  against  each  other. 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion, were  designated  as  “federalists.”  Their  op- 
ponents were  as  familliarly  known  under  the  Appel- 
lation of  “Anti-federalists.”  Of  the  former,  James 
Madison  was  recognized  as  the  leader  in  Virginia. 
Patrick  Henry  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-federal 
parly  in  that  state;  they  & others  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished for  powers,  associated  with  each  other,  and 
made  the  decision  of  the  question  exceedingly 
doubtful  there.  In  Maryland  was  an  array  of  ta- 
lents little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  her  southern 
neighbors.  Luther  Martin,  though  not  equal  to  Pa- 
trick Henry  as  an  orator,  was  far  his  superior  in  la- 
gal  and  literary  acquirements  and  in  all  those  re- 
sources which  deep  reading  and  an  unrivalled  me- 
mory afford.  Martin  never  forgot  anything.  His 
whole  life  was  spent  either  in  reading  or  speaking. 
Uniting  the  advantages  of  being  a living  cyclopedia, 
fluent,  of  forceable,  rather  than  elegant  expression, 
constitutionally  ardent,  persevering,  and  unyield- 
ing,— few  men  in  this  country  even  equalled  his 
forenic  powers,  and  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the1 
memory  of  Samuel  Chase,  to  say  that  Luther  Mar- 
tin himself  was  leader  of  the  “anti-federal  party”  in 
Maryland.  On  no  occasion  in  his  life  probably 
was  Mr.  Chase  more  eloquent  or  more  active,  than 
in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. These  champions  had  opponents  before 
the  people  on  that  occasion  however,  fully  worthy 
of  their  cause  and  of  such  competitors — Hanson, 
Carrol),  Worthington, — we  might  name  a host.  The 
war  was  tremendously  exciting.  The  anti-federal 
ists,  denounced  the  federal  constitution  as  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  future  tyranny  and  oppression, 
which  would  soon  grow  up,  mature,  and  rob  the  peo- 
ple of  their  liberties.  “Adopt  that  constitution” 
said  Samuel  Chase  in  one  of  his  speeches,  at  Anna- 
polis on  the  subject,  “adopt  that  constitution,  and  I 
will  show  you  how  the  people  can  be  rode,  under  a 
form  of  government  that  saddles  and  bridles  them 
ready  for  any  tyrant  to  mount,  and  spur  and  whip, 
as  he  pleases.  Aye,  saddle  yourselves  with  that 
constitution,  my  fellow  citizens, — bridle  yourselves 
as  it  proposes  to  bridle  you,  and  I’ll  mount,  remem- 
ber 1 tell  you  now,  and  show  you  how  you  m iv  be 
rode  under  its  provisions.”  But  I am  loitering  on 
my  way.  Each  state  of  the  union  had  a similar 
array  of  parties. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  The  constitution  was  adopted — the  fe- 
deral government  went  into  operation.  The  strong- 
est points  of  objection  to  it  were  obviated  by  amend- 
ments immediately  adopted;  all  hostility  to  it  ceas- 
ed. The  anti-federal  party  had  no  longer  an  exis- 
tence. For  fifty-six  years  this  constitution  has  been 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Those  who  were  chosen  to  administer  this  new 
form  of  government,  in  the  next  array  of  parties, 
were  designated  as  Federalists,  simply  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  administering  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  not  as  contra-distinguishing  them 
from  the  recent  anti-federalists.  Hostility  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  have  been  no 
objection  whatever  to  entrusting  men  with  offices 


under  it.  Samuel  Chase  was  soon  appointed  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  supreme  court;  and  when  subse- 
quently impeached  for  the  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  duties  of  the  station,  Luther  Martin  was  his 
most  eloquent  & effective  counsel.  Both  of  those  gen- 
tlemen became  distinguished  leaders  in  the  federal 
party,  as  that  party  was  soon  after  marshalled.  And 
so  in  other  states.  General  Washington  was  dis- 
tingushed as  the  head  of  the  then  federal  party,  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  government. 

The  republican  party,  formed  of  those  who 
took  exception  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  fe- 
deral administration,  borrowed  their  appellation 
from  the  popular  party  then  revolutionizing  France. 
Much  of  their  success  in  this  country  was  owing  to 
the  sympathy  felt  here  in  behalf  of  that  revolution. 
On  General  Washington  retiring,  John  Adams,  the 
federal  candidate,  beat  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  for  the  presidency,  by  a close  vote, 
for  the  first  heal;  but  was  beaten  by  him  four  years 
afterwards. 

It  was  at  this  latter  memorable  period  that  the  fede- 
ralists adventured  the  desperate  game,  of  attempting 
to  defeat  the  voice  of  the  people,  by  electing  Aaron 
Burr  to  the  presidency,  instead  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. This  brought  the  party  into  such  odium,  that 
a new  appellation  became  politic  fur  them,  and  as 
they  laid  claim  to  be  republicans,  as  well  as  fede- 
ralists, and  that  being  now  the  popular  appellation, 
the  federalists  determined  to  avail  of  its  virtues, 
and  now  designated  themselves  every  where  as, 

The  federal  republican  party.  Some  stren- 
uous attempts  were  made  to  prevent  this  manceuvro 
from  operating.  That  unrivalled  popular  orator, 
John  Francis  Mercer,  in  one  of  his  speeches  be- 
fore the  people  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  assimilated 
this  device  to  that  of  the  noble  and  useful  turkey, 
having  Buzzard  attached  to  its  designation.  The 
scheme,  peisisted  in,  had  its  effect  however,  & oblig- 
ed the  old  school  republicans,  to  have  a prefix,  also 
to  their  designation,  and  thence, 

“The  democratic  republican  party,”  had  its 
origin.  The  term  democrat,  like  that  of  republi- 
can, was  derived  on  this  occasion  from  the  popular 
party  designation  in  France,  or  rather  as  now  in 
Europe. 

The  parties  in  this  country  did  not  long  maintain 
their  double  appellations.  Brief  designations  always 
succeed,  in  such  cases.  In  dropping  a part  of  their 
appellations  however,  one  change  was  effected.  The 
term  “republican”  no  longer  distinguishing  the  par- 
ties, being  claimed  by  each,  was  rneasureably  drop- 
ped by  both,  and  the  conflicting  parties  now  became 
distinguished  as 

The  federal  part7,  as  before,  and 

The  democratic  party,  in  the  position  of  the 
old  republican  party.  The  effect  was  to  manoeuvre 
the  republicans  out  of  their  popular  name  and  to 
compel  them  to  try  their  fortunes  under  a new 
name. 

Thi3  party  however  continued  ascendant;  in  spite 
of  a strenuous  & ably  sustained  opposition.  Tnrough 
prosperous  and  through  adverse  times,  in  peace, 
non-intercourse-,  embargo,  war,  and  peace  again; 
notwithstanding  an  untiring  opposition,  they  main- 
tained their  ascendancy. 

The  federal  party,  at  length, became  disheart- 
ened, struck  their  colors,  and  professed  to  dissolve. 

No  political  movement  professedly  federal,  no  po- 
litical candidate  even,  professedly  federal,  has  been 
exhibited  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  we  recollect  of. 

Every  subsequent  party  almost,  that  has  arisen, 
appear  to  consider  it  a stroke  of  essential  policy  to 
brand  their  opponents  with  the  unpopular  appella- 
tion of  federalists.  No  one  will  wear  the  name. 

Democrats,  became  now  the  popular  appellation. 
Whatever  part  of  a party  could  succeed  to  secure 
that  designation,  stood  a fair  chance  for  success.  A 
vast  nu.nDer  of  the  ultra  federalists  in  a wonderful 
short  space  of  time  after  their  own  party  designa- 
tion was  abandoned  by  them,  were  to  be  found  as 
leaders  in  the  ‘democratic’ party.  For  instance,  all 
the  governors,  and  all  the  candidates  for  governor  of 
the  -‘democratic  party”  of  Maryland,  since  that  pe- 
riod, every  one  of  them,  were  leading  federalists  as 
long  as  that  party  existed.  And  so  with  most  of 
the  principal  officers  in  most  of  the  states.  Thera 
are  no  members  of  the  party  that  seem  now  more 
tenacious  of  being  recognized  as  “democrats,”  none 
more  apt  at  stigmatizing  their  opponents  as  “federal- 
ists.” Their  opponents  however,  refuse  indignant- 
ly, to  be  so  designated,  and  insist  that  they  them- 
selves are  in  (act  the  true  grit  democrats,  of  which 
appellation  the  other  party  have  no  right  to  rob 
them. 

Instead  of  adhering  to  that  appellation,  however, 
the  minority  resorted,  first  to  one,  and  then  another 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
they  adopted  the  appellation  of 
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National  republicans.  As  such,  experiencing 
another  defeat,  they  abandoned  this  name,  and 
adopted  the  old  revolutionary  designation  of, 

Whigs.  They  triumphantly  succeeded  in  1840, 
under  this  flag.  But  their  triumph  was  hardly 
achieved,  before  they  were  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
appointments. The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  nev- 
er gathered.  The  “democratic  party”  succeeded 
immediately  to  power  under  Mr.  Tyler’s  administra- 
tion, and  they  still  continue  to  maintain  that  power. 

Their  predominance  is  contested  at  present  by  a 
great  number  of  parties.  Far  more  than  is  usual. 

The  whigs,  are  their  principal  opponents.  They 
remain  generally  in  unbroken  ranks,  though  some- 
what thinned  by  repeated  defeat,  as  well  as  by  dis- 
sensions to  other  parties. 

The  Native  American  party,  composed  of  d is- 
sentants  from  the  two  great  parties,  men  who  adopt 
the  idea,  that  the  republic  is  endangered  by  the  too 
easy  process  of  making  American  citizens  out  of 
foreign  emigrants,  under  the  existing  laws,  and  who 
start  with  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  an  alte- 
ration in  the  laws  relative  to  naturalization.  This 
party  has  acquired  considerable  influence  in  several 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  union.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  their  nominated  candidates  in  N. 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  The 
difficulties  they  complain  of,  and  which  the  party  is 
organized  in  order  to  redress  are  more  immediately 
felt  in  the  large  cities.  Whether  the  party  will 
ever  acquire  strength  beyond  the  large  cities,  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  abolition  party. 

The  anti-slavery  party. 

The  liberty  party.  This  latter  is  a new  de- 
signation, adopted  by  those  who  have  found  that 
their  principles  and  career  under  former  desig 
nations,  first  of  “abolition,”  and  then  as  “anti- 
slavery” men,  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  Ame- 
rican people,  that  it  was  politic  to  seek  some  new 
appellation  in  hopes  of  escaping  that  odium.  Or 
rather  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  strickly  true,  to 
say,  that  the  “liberiy  party”  are  schismatics  from  the 
“anti-slavery”  party,  just  as  the  “anti-slavery” 
party  was  formed  of  schismatics  from  the  “abolition” 
party.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  now  exist  not  only 
all  the  three  parties  we  have  named,  but  at  least  three 
other  sub  divisions,  each  claiming  to  be  true  grit — 
real  orthodox  emancipators. 

“The  liberty  party,”  was  a name  no  doubt  select- 
ed as  much  for  the  purpose  of  availing  of  popular 
impulse  in  this  country  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  for  its 
applicability  to  the  objects  the  party  profess  to  have 
in  view,  which  is,  like  that  of  all  the  parties  of  this 
school,  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people  of 
this  country. 


ZOLLVEREIN  TREATY. 

The  Zollveeein.  We  resume  the  publication  of 
a translation  from  the  Schnellpost , and,  as  throwing  light 
upon  this  topic,  subjoin  a couple  of  interesting  letters 
from  the  Antwerp  correspondent  of  the  United  States 
Gazette.  The  mure  this  subject  is  investigated,  the 
deeper  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  interest  which 
the  United  States  holds  in  the  direction  which  af- 
fairs may  assume  in  relation  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, upon  the  continejrt  of  Europe.  The  question 
of  a “protective  tariff, ’’  or  of  “free  trade’’  as  the 
English  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  have  their  sche. 
dule  of  duties  denominated  in  all  countries  but  their 
own;  or  in  other  and  more  appropriate  language’ 
whether  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  own  operatives, 
or  to  grant  advantages  to  the  British  manufacturers,  has 
been,  or  is  being  brought  home  to  the  communities,  as 
well  as  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  in  such  impos- 
ing form,  as  to  require  all  their  ingenuity  in  order  to  steer 
ihe  vessels  of  state,  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  they 
happen  to  have  hold  of  the  rudders,  through  theintricate 
navigation  which  lies  before  them. 

The  American  reader  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to 
get  the  hitch  and  twist  of  the  odd  contrived  political  and 
commercial  system  of  the  numerous  Germanic,  Zollve- 
rein,  and  Austrian  authorities  and  interests,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans profess  to  find  in  getting  any  thing  like  an  idea 
of  our  system  of  a confederated  republic.  1 he  ramifi- 
cations, however  intricate,  must  be  understood,  to  some 
extent,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  true  stale  of  the  case. 

That  the  United  States  are  in  a posture  to  profit,  if 
her  interests  be  but  duly  and  judiciously  pressed,  by 
whatever  change  the  commerce  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope may  take,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive.  That  able 
and  intelligent  representatives  from  this  country,  would 


be  very  influential  in  counselling  as  to  the  direction 
which  impending  changes  should  take,  is  very  likely.—- 
That  our  people,  as  well  as  our  government,  should  be 
apprised  of  the  interest  which  we  have  in  the  premises, 
must  be  obvious.  The  public  press  should  enlist  in  the 
cause. 

The  intricacy  of  the  subject,  however,  should  make 
us  exceedingly  cautious  in  committing  this  country. — 
One  step  further,  and  wc  would  have  been  involved  in 
the  obligations  of  a most  objectionable  and  disadvanta- 
geous treaty  with  the  Zollverein.  Let  us  take  warn- 
ing, and  be  cautious  how  we  step,  where  so  many  parties 
and  int 'rests  are  concerned. 

We  commend  the  careful  perusal  of  both  the  subjoin- 
ed articles: 

The  Maine,  July  1845. 

At  the  hazard  of  wearying  many  of  your  readers 
by  my  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  topic,  I be- 
lieve I must  yet  again  touch  upon  the  alfair  of  the 
Zollverein  and  set  fully  forth  my  views  respecting  it. 
After  doing  this,  unless  any  particular  circumstance 
shall  intervene,  I shall  let  my  pen  rest  till  the  mo- 
ment of  its  final  decision  draws  nearer.  An  Ameri- 
can correspondent  of  the  Algemeine  Zeitung,  an- 
nounced some  time  ago  that  the  ultimate  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Zollverein  admitted  of  no  j 
doubt,  that  Mr.  Webster,  and  with  him  the  whig  I 
party,  had  pronounced  in  its  favor.  1 must  confess  | 
that  from  the  present  composition  of  the  adminis-i 
tration,  senate,  and  congress,  this  seems  to  me  not  to  j 
be  creditable,  as  one  cannot  but  feel  a confidence,  j 
that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty,  j 
and  likewise  the  question  of  its  intrinsic  just-! 
ness  will  be  taken  into  deliberate  consideration  and  [ 
carefully  weighed.  As  to  the  material  interests,  i.  e.  ] 
the  articles  of  trade,  they  can  according  to  my  view 
be  subject  to  but  little  change  whatever  from  the  ! 
treaty  which  has  been  lately  rejected;  it  is  with  it,  as  j 
in  common  every  day  life,  “open  your  eyes,  or  else  ' 
your  purse.”  A more  important  question  however 
is,  “Would  the  United  States  be  acting  justly  in  re- 
spect to  the  other  states  of  Germany,  if  she  were  to 
grant  advantages  to  the  Zollverein  over  them?  The 
impost  in  the  Hansetowns,  as  is  known  to  all,  j 
amounts  to  j per  cent,  ad  valorem , that  is,  it  is  mere-  j 
ly  nominal.  Mecklenburg  exacts  about  2 per  cent.;  ; 
and  l will  now  exhibit  to  you  the  tariff  upon  the  i 
chief  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Germany  as  I 
exacted  by  the  Zollverein  compared  with  that  of 
Hanover  or  Oldenburg. 


In  Hanover 
In  ihe  Zollverein.  fy  Oldenburg. 


Tobacco,  pays  by  the  centner  $3. 85 

$0.73 

Rice, 

U 

1.40 

0.73 

Hops, 

U 

1.75 

0.18 

Spermaceti, 

<< 

2 80 

2.18 

Whale  oil, 

l< 

1.16 

0 35 

Butter  and  lard, 

it 

2.56 

0.73 

Sugar, 

a 

3 50 

0.93 

1 urpentine,  resin, 

a 

0.24 

0.12 

Flour, 

1.40 

0.73 

These  rates  show  that  the  products  of  the  United 
States  pay  in  theZollverein  generally  twice  as  much, 
tobacco  five  times  as  much,  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  For  this  kindness  from  the  Zollverein  for 
exacting  more  on  our  products,  are  we  now  going  to 
grant  to  it  a lower  tariff,  and  by  such  an  unjust  pro- 
ceeding to  force  the  other  German  states  either  to 
accede  to  the  customs-union,  or  to  raise  their  rates 
of  impost  against  us?  and  can  the  ratification  under 
such  existing  circumstances  be  considered  either 
just  or  wise?  Certainly  not.  Neither  in  the  view  of 
material  interests  nor  of  justice  can  a ratification  of 
it  be  justified,  and  its  tendency  too  is  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  being  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  li- 
beral principles  and  democracy  in  Germany.  Though 
the  United  States  have  not  engaged  in  nor  are  going 
to  engage  in  the  propagandism  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, yet  certainly  every  person  may  indulge  the  hope 
that  all  mankind,  and  especially  our  German  coun- 
trymen,may  yet  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  free 
administration  and  political  guaranties.  How  would 
the  ratification  of  such  a treaty  however  accord  with 
such  a wish,  the  open  object  of  which  treaty  here  is 
to  oppress  and  compel  a part  of  Germany  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Prussian  influence. 

The  Zollverein,  whose  creation  was  first  suggested 
by  the  late  Hessian  counsellor  Hoffman,  had  at  first 
but  simply  a financial  purpose  in  view  for  its  forma- 
tion. Because,  as  almost  every  little  state  in  Ger- 
many had  its  own  lines  of  customs,  the  imposts  yield- 
ed them  each  respectively,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expense  of  their  administration  and  watching, 
but  little  income  or  even  none  at  all.  The  states 
now  belonging  to  the  union  had  lines  amounting  to 
about  2,400  German- miles  to  guard.  The  cost  of 
guarding,  &c.  each  mile  was  estimated  at  2,000  rix 


dollars,  so  that  about  $5,000,000  were  thus  expended 
on  them.  As  the  lines  between  the  separate  smaller 
stales  were  removed,  the  sum  of  their  external  lines 
was  reduced  to  about  1,200  miles,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent expenses,  in  spite  of  the  increased  transporta- 
tion are  lessened  to  less  than  half  their  foimer 
amount.  Partly  from  th is  and  partly  from  the  in- 
creased consumption  consequent  on  the  union,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  land,  the  clear  revenues  of  the 
respective  states  were  doubled,  and  the  Zollverein, 
inasmuch  as  it  restored  a free  commerce  within 
Germany,  showed  itself  to  be  a very  beneficial  in- 
stitution. 

Since  however  tile  king  of  Prussia  has  acceded  to 
the  throne,  Prussia  entirely  and  completely  misuses 
her  position  as  the  chief  member  of  the  union.  She 
seduces  the  authorities  of  the  other  slates  of  the 
union  to  her  own  interests  through  her  briberies,  dis- 
posals of  orders,  and  other  corrupting  favors,  whoso 
princes  continuing  satisfied  in  consequence  of  their 
increased  incomes,  still  give  their  support  to  the  va- 
rious propositions  emanating  at  Prussian  suggestion, 
and  so  far  too  as  to  overlook  encroachment  and  even 
to  suffer  from  it.  For  example:  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia declares  that  he  recognizes  no  Zollverein  and 
will  treat  with  Prussia  alone,  so  that  if  the  wares  of 
Saxony  or  Bavaria  are  sent  to  Russia,  they  have  to 
be  provided  with  Prussian  certificates,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  fabricated  in  Prussia  (a  thing  naturally  un- 
true.) If  it  were  Prussia  or  any  other  of  the  prin- 
ces, which  were  interested  for  the  proper  unity  of 
Germany,  there  would  not  be  so  ready  a compliance 
with  Russia.  But  Prussia  knows  her  own  peculiar 
interests,  as  she  assumes  by  this  the  position  of  a 
protector  over  the  rest  of  the  states,  and  in  this  mari- 
ner extends  over  them  her  political  influence  more 
and  more.  But  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Prussian 
king  must  become  in  fact  (though  not.  bearing  Ihe  ti- 
tle) “autocrat  of  all  the  Germans,”  and  that  Meck- 
lenburg, the  Hansetowns.  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  must 
accede  to  the  customs  union,  so  that  it  will  embrace 
the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  Austrian  states.  For  this  object  Prussia  plies  all 
her  wires,  for  this  object  was  the  Zollverein  treaty 
with  the  United  States  entered  upon,  and  for  this 
object  has  the  king  of  late  made  an  express  visit  to 
Denmark.  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  throne  of 
Denmark  being  without  any  direct  male  heir,  must 
fall  to  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  has  married  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  Holstein  and 
Sleswiek  to  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  They  are 
now  endeavoring  at  Copenhagen  for  such  a conjunc- 
ture to  keep  Sleswick  at  least  attached  to  Denmark; 
and  Prussia  has  guarantied  this  on  condition  that 
Denmark  to  the  extent  of  the  grand-dukedoms  of 
Holstein  and  Lunenburg  shall  accede  to  the  Zollve- 
rein. This  was  the  object  of  the  king’s  visit  to  Co- 
penhagen. If  this  succeeds,  then  Hamburg  is  whol- 
ly shut  out,  and  possession  is  gained  of  the  harbor  of 
Altona,  and  consequently  of  the  Elbe.  He  is  de- 
termined, you  see,  to  have  the  north-sea  by  hook  or 
crook,  by  fair  or  by  foul. 

This  all  has  a fine  color  and  were  quite  desirable 
were  it  possible  to  rely  upon  the  honesty  of  Prussia; 
the  fox  however  has  been  a long  time  out  of  his 
hole.  It  is  evident  to  every  one  here  in  Germany, 
that  Prussia  in  urging  the  extension  of  the  customs 
union,  has  not  the  promotion  of  the  material  inter- 
ests of  Germany  at  heart,  but  that  her  main  object 
is  to  apply  it  to  the  furtherance  of  the  political  sys- 
tem of  her  own  cabinet.  Russia  and  Prussia,  that 
is,  the  kings,  and  not  the  people,  although  there  may 
be  an  occasional  disagreement  from  time  to  time 
between  them,  have  but  one  main  principle  in  view, 
and  for  it  they  will  go  hand  in  hand  to  any  extent;  and 
this  is,  to  put  down  and  suppress  all  liberal  tenden- 
cy and  feeling.  The  people  must  exist  for  the  rulers, 
and  not  the  rulers  for  the  people;  Russia  has  the 
means  of  effectuating  this  system  by  her  open  power, 
and  Prussia  must  attain  it  through  the  seduction  of 
indirect  means.  The  incessant  suppressions  of  the 
press,  the  repeated  banishments  of  men  respected 
throughout  tin*  world,  the  interdiction  of  public  as- 
semblages, the  increasing  and  organized  system  of 
espionage  and  denunciation,  all  show  but  too  plainly 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  king.  Many  of 
your  readers  probably  will  say,  “we  grant  you  all 
this,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  treaty?”  But 
were  those  readers  here  on  the  spot,  they  would  be 
able  to  answer  for  themselves,  “It  is  Prussia  herself, 
which  is  the  Zollverein;  the  other  states  count  no- 
thing, and  where  their  views  are  even  different  from 
those  of  Prussia  they  yet  prefer  to  yield  rather  than 
undergo  the  displeasure  of  Prussia.  It  would  be  a very 
different  thing  if  Austria  were  also  concered  in  the 
customs-union,  as  then  the  overweight  of  Prussia 
would  he  balanced  and  other  views  would  arise;  the 
two  states  would  be  at  their  chess,  and  the  voice  of 
the  smaller  states  would  stand  a iairer  opportunity 
for  fairer  play  iu  their  game.  It  would  then  oe  a 
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German,  and  not  merely  a Prussian  Zollverein. — 
That  this  has  been  long  perceived  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, is  proved  by  the  expression  of  one  of  the  state 
ministers  in  the  Zollverein.  Discussing  with  him 
the  policy  of  Austria’s  acceding  to  the  union,  he 
asked  me  simply,  “Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  Prussia 
really  desires  the  accession  of  Austria,  or  that  Aus- 
tria herself  is  desirous  of  it?”  And  for  this  very  rea- 
son is  Prussia  opposed  to  imposts  for  protection. — 
Were  Prussia  to  levy  upon  cotton  goods  as  proposed 
by  her  industrials  and  in  the  Wurtemburg  chamber, 
then  the  Austrian  system  would  be  more  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  the  way  for  her  accession  be  facili- 
tated, but  this  is  not  the  design  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, nor  of  the  Austrian.  In  order  to  suppress 
the  embers  of  liberty  in  the  smaller  and  freer  states, 
dissimulation  and  delusion  form  the  order  of  the  day. 
1 can  but  repeat,  though  1 have  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  the  interest  of  Germany  too  is  at  my 
heart,  and  nothing  can  please  me  more  than  to  be- 
hold two  people  mutually  respecting  each  other, 
binding  themselves  and  their  interest  in  more  amica- 
ble intercourse  by  any  commercial  treaty.  But  I 
can  only  repeat  that  such  a treaty  as  that,  with  its 
conditions  for  excluding  and  for  compulsion,  must 
only  produce  results  unfortunate  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  its  American  design.  The  Hansetowns 
would  cease  to  be  free  German  ports,  the  dependents 
of  the  Zollverein  would  return  to  us  but  cold  thanks, 
the  Prussian  commercial  officials  would  be  pushed 
forward  into  them,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would 
discover  erected  there  a political  quarantine,  a fron- 
tier line  of  interdiction  for  mind  and  thought  and  opi- 
nion, and  the  slightest  piede  of  paper  coming  from 
America  would  undergo  the  same  revision  as  the 
cotton  bale.  It  is  too,  I must  repeat  it,  as  unjust,  as 
it  is  Impolitic,  and  undemocratic,  to  make  exclusive 
concessions  for  the  Zollverein  which  are  refused  to 
the  other  German  stales. 

Why  it  would  be  unjust,  I have  shown.  It  would 
be  impolitic,  because  the  northern  states  not  attach- 
ed to  the  Zollverein  and  counting  3,000,000  people, 
for  the  most  part  prosperous,  consume  more  than 
double  the  same  number  of  people  in  the  Zollverein. 
The  annual  consumption  in  those  stales  (which  loo 
raise  no  tobacco)  is  estimated  at  60,000  centners,  the 
duty  on  which,  at  its  maximum  average,  is  at  50 
cents  per  centner,  making  a sum  of  $30,000.  Were 
the  treaty  to  be  ratified  and  these  states  then  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  ruin,  to  accede  to  the  Zoll- 
verein, the  duty  would  amount  then,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty,  to  4 thalers  or  $2.70,  and  this  in  the  60,- 
000  centners  makes  $142,000;  or  $112,000  more  than 
at  present. 

The  consumption  of  American  tobacco  in  the  Zoll- 
verein, deducting  the  varieties  not  imported  from  the 
United  States,  has  been  180,000  centners;  the  reduc- 
tion for  the  tobacco  then  would  be  $180,000,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  the  $112,000  more,  which 
as  above  observed,  we  will  then  have  to  pay;  there 
remaining  then  as  a compensation  in  favor  of  tobac- 
co the  mighty  sum  of  $68,000,  not  a { of  a cent  per 
pound,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  American  tobacco  can 
lie  expected  in  the  Zollverein,  and  what  security 
whatever  have  we  that  Prussia,  should  she  find  it  to 
her  purpose,  when  she  has  once  attained  her  real 
object,  will  not  impose  a future  heavier  duty  upon  it. 
Yes;  that  she  has  this  object  in  view  is  shown  and 
may  be  perceived  by  the  assurances  which  were 
made  to  the  tobacco-growing  Baden;  our  tobacco 
planters  then  need  promise  themselves  no  advanta- 
ges whatever  from  this  treaty,  and  our  navigating 
interests  on  the  other  hand  nothing  but  grievous  and 
open  injury.  We  used  to  make  better  use  of  our  ships 
and  have  committed  a great  portion  of  our  freight- 
age to  German  vessels,  and  yet  this  in  such  a man- 
ner however,  that  it  still  depends  upon  ourselves  to 
transfer  it  at  any  moment  if  we  so  wish,  back  to  our- 
selves; but  very  different  will  it  be  if  by  con- 
cluding the  treaty  we  effect  the  object  of  Prussia  of 
forcing  the  Hansetowns  into  subjection  to  her  Zoll- 
verein. On  this  event  there  will  be  enacted'a  Zoll- 
verein navigation  act,  to  make  nominally  no  differ- 
ence in  the  duty,  but  yet  to  insure  to  every  ship  of 
the  Zollverein  coming  into  the  Zollverein  from  a 
European  port,  a premium;  — 5 per  cent,  is  spoken 
of, — and  thus  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  ships  to 
compete  at  ail  with  their  own;  nor  could  we  at  all 
complain,  for  an  equality  of  duties  does  not  at  all 
preclude  the  imparting  of  a premium;  nor  could  we 
complain  of  such  a measure  as  being  aimed  against 
ourselves,  as  the  premium  will  be  given  to  all  ships 
of  the  Zollverein  coming  with  a cargo  from  any 
other  continent.  We  would  then  too  late  repent  at 
having  ourselves  shut  up  for  us  forever  the  German 
barbors.  How  undemocratic  it  would  be  to  still 
further  strengthen  the  already  preponderating  and 
absolute  tendency  of  the  government  of  Prussia  at 
the  cost  of  the  people  of  Germany,  by  confirming 


that  treaty,  needs  no  farther  exposition.  I then  again 
ask  my  American  fellow  citizens: 

“Will  a treaty  with  such  a government  be  a suc- 
cessful one,  and  will  it  be  an  honorable  one?” 

When  by  it  we  shall  have  constrained  the  coast 
states  and  free  Hansetowns  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  armsof  the  Zollverein, (Prussia)and  when  from  it, 
intellectual  despotism  shall  have  been  expanded  over 
all  Germany,  then  must  history  add,  “alas!  this  has 
Prussia  been  able  to  accomplish  only  through  the  aid  of 
the  free  Americans. 

Antwerp,  July  29,  1845. 

Joseph  R.  Candler,  Esq. — Dear  sir:  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  the  tour  of  Queen  Victoria  is  not  altogether 
one  of  pleasure;  but  will  be  connected  with  very  im- 
portant political  considerations.  The  queen  and  her 
suite  will,  in  a measure  be  the  masters  of  ceremonies; 
they  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  another 
quarter,  while  Prince  Metternich,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  smaller  German  princes,  and  the  deputies  or 
ambassadors  from  France,  will  have  full  time  and 
leisure  to  transact  diplomatic  business  with  the 
queen’s  minister.  Prince  Albert  will  be  a mere  fi- 
gurant; the  Emperor  of  Russia  “if  the  health  of  the 
empress  should  require,  and  the  state  of  Russia  per- 
mit it,”  will  also  be  on  the  Rhine — especially  if  the 
grand  duke,  who  is  now  in  Constantinople,  should  be 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  induce  the  divan  to  en- 
force the  strict  principle  of  neutrality  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  on  the  Caucasas. 

I wrote  you  in  my  last,  that  great  preparations 
were  making  at  Stolzenfels.  an  old  castle  on  the  Rhine 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  atJohannesberg, 
jthe  modern  castle  belonging  to  Prince  Metternich, 

| which  is  even  more  famous  from  the  excellent  qual- 
j ities  of  hock  growing  around,  than  from  its  illustri- 
I ous  possessor.  The  programme  of  the  festival  has 
not  yet  appeared;  but  it  will  neither  be  as  brilliantnor 
j as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Chateau  of  Eu.  Ger- 
: many  has  no  direct  interest  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
I Great  Britain.  The  time  for  subsidies  has  passed, 
j and  as  to  any  other  assistance  from  England,  the  idea 
: is  preposterous.  The  wars  of  the  continent  were 
j carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  England,  hence  her  sub- 
sidies were  paid  to  her  own  cause  and  not  to  that  of 
i Germany.  No  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
; now  able  for  six  months  to  carry  on  a mere  war  of 
cabinet;  and  no  other  war  but  such  an  one  is  sure  of 
the  active  assistance  of  England,  ft  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  England  will  ever  seriously  contemplate 
the  welfare  of  her  continental  neighbors,  and  sacri- 
fice to  them  even  the  smallest  proportion  of  her  pros- 
perity. Hence  the  hue  and  cry  of  all  the  continen- 
tal nations  that  England  aims  at  their  subjugation, 
and  the  concessions  that  England  is  repeadly  called 
on  to  make  in  order  to  regain  their  confidence. — 
“Germany”  says  the  English  press,  “is  fast  follow- 
ing into  the  footsteps  of  France,  in  her  reasonable 
opposition  to  every  thing  English;  and  ill  giving  full 
vent  to  the  national  jealousies  of  her  people.”  But 
the  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  national  vain  glorious 
jealousy;  but  an  ardent  desire,  as  the  German  press 
announces,  of  imitating  a people  who  have  so  many 
moral  properties  in  common  with  themselves;  and  a 
firm  resolve  to  merit  the  respect  of  their  masters  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  The  Germans  have  a very 
high  regard  for  English  precedencies,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  account  that  they  wish  to  attain  the 
same  degree  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. This  emulation  on  the  prrt  of  the  Germans 
threatens'  to  become  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  it  acts 
as  a stimulus  to  labor  and  national  enterprise,  sup- 
ported in  part,  even  by  British  capital.  Let  us 
protect  our  industry — especially  our  cotton  industry, 
let  us  establish  a direct  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  and  instead  of  British  goods,  British  ca- 
pital (taxed  at  home)  will  flow  into  ourcountry,  and 
our  starving  weavers  and  spinners  will  find  employ- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  for  British  diplomatists  and  com- 
mercial agents,  in  Germany  to  deter  the  German 
people  from  their  purpose.  They  are  a people  who 
are  slow  in  adopting  resolutions;  but  firm  and  unre- 
mitting in  their  exertions  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
in  vain  do  British  emissaries  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  disposition  in  Germany  to  exclude 
the  products  of  French  industry  from  their  markets. 
Tne  answer  is. — Cotton  and  iron  are  the  two  most 
impoitant  branches  of  industry;  they  have  made 
England  what  she  is,  and  as  long  as  England  mo- 
nopolizes these  two  branches,  she  will  be  mistress  of 
the  world.  France,  they  continue  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a manufacturing  country,  especially  in 
those  brancees  in  which  Germany  is  now  developing 
so  much  activity,  and  is  not  likely  therefore  to  in- 
terfere with  the  industrial  progress  of  the  league. — 
The  state  of  Europe  is  now  no  longer  what  it  was. 
Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  French  love 
of  conquest;  she  is  strong  enough  and  sufficiently 
united  to  defend  ourself  without  the  assistance  of 


England.  The  danger, consequently,  is  no  longer  in 
that  quarter;  it  is  in  Egnland  and  her  colonies 
which  compress  the  industry  of  the  Germans  and 
prevent  its  products  from  being  introduced  into  fo- 
reign markets.  So  reason  the  press  and  and  labor- 
ing classes  of  Germany;  but  the  government  of  Prus- 
sia does  not  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of  oppos- 
ing England  in  any  respect,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
does  not  wish  the  laboring  classes  to  become  inde- 
pendent in  their  circumstances,  as  this  would  inevi- 
tably give  them  the  power  of  changing  their  form  of 
government.  I know  that  you  and  your  readers  will 
consider  this  argument  too  absurd,  too  low-minded, 
and  too  ridiculous,  to  be  used  as  a baisis  of  opera- 
tion by  any  administration;  yet  can  I assure  you  that 
one  o(  cabinet  ministers  of  Prussia  recently  declared 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  rich  manefacturers  and 
overgrown  cotton  lords  in  the  king’s  dominons; 
that  wealth  is  power,  and  that  that  class  ought 
not  to  rule.  “But,”  observed  a manufacturer,  “if 
wealth  is  power  you  must  desire  to  see  that  his  ma- 
jesty’ subjects  become  rich,  for  it  is  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wealth  that  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state.  Besides  it  will  be  easy  for  any 
government  to  find  a counterpoise  again.st  the  wealth 
of  the  (manufacturers  by  increasing  the  comforts,  in- 
dependence, and  thereby,  the  influence  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.” 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Prussia  has,  through  the  Zoll- 
verein, given  to  all  Germany  an  industrial  direction, 
and  that  Germany  must  either  continue  bn  that  road 
or  dissolve  the  league.  This  opinion  is  now  already 
plainly  expressed  by  all  the  leading  journals  fn  the 
south  of  Germany;  and  as  the  period  for  which  the 
league  was  formed  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  the 
question  must  be  debated  in  the  chambers,  whether 
it  shall  be  renewed  for  another  period  of  ten  years, 
Prussia,  which  has  always  been  for  a moderate  ta- 
riff— principally  not  to  offend  and  destroy  the  good 
understanding  with  England,  is  obliged  to  act.  She 
has  the  choice  between  England  and  the  Zollverein; 
for  it  is  impossible  any  long  to  unite  these  two  coun- 
tries in  their  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. — 
The  southern  states  of  Germany,  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  at  present  also  Thuringen,  Saxony, 
and  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine  themselves 
are  for  an  additional  duty  on  English  twists,  Englisti 
cotton  goods,  English  linens,  English  woollens,  and 
English  iron,  and  the  industrials  of  Berlin  have  pro- 
nounced themselves  in  the  same  sense  at  their  recent 
deliberations,  of  which  in  my  last  I furnished  you  a 
pretty  extensive  extract.  Addresses  from  the  difter- 
ent  commercial  and  industrial  towns,  are  daily  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  who  cannot  but  feel  the  incon- 
venience of  these  proceedings  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  proposes  to  visit  Ger- 
many. But  kings  and  queens  have  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  attraction  or  respectful  curiosity  to  the 
people.  They  only  remind  them  of  the  burthens 
they  inflict  upon  them,  and  of  their  little  practical 
advantage  to  the  common  welfare.  The  prospect 
of  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  Rhine,  has  till  now 
produced  no  other  consequence  than  petitions  from 
the  principal  cities,  along  its  course  to  increase  the 
duty  on  English  manufactures,  and  prevent  the  Ger- 
man laborers  from  starving.  There  is  no  doubt,  a 
certain  class  of  public  functionaries,  soldiers,  and 
other  menials  dependent  on  the  crown  who  will  re- 
ceive Victoria  as  they  are  officially  directed;  but  if 
the  queen  and  her  consort  hope  for  a cordial  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  they  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Her  visit  to  Germany  will  make  the  people  twice  as 
suspicious  and  watchful  as  before,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  increase  their  demands  on  the  government. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  pressed  on  all  sides,  and 
knowing  that  without  the  Zollverein  the  influence 
power  and  importance  of  his  kingdom  are  inevitably 
destroyed,  and  his  foreign  diplomacy  cheeked  m 
every  quarter,  has  resolved  on  a stratagem,  so  often 
resorted  to  by  kings,  and  of  which  Louis  Philippe 
has  furnished  a number  of  brilliant  instances.  Be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  heir  of  the 
throne  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (the  king  being  child- 
less) there  is  now  raging  a violent  family  feud,  (of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  permitted  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  French  press  as  existing  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  or  after  tils 
death  between  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Prince  de 
Jomville) — a circumstance  which  never  fails  to  break 
the  opposition  to  the  present  ruler  by  the  hope  at- 
tached to  his  successor.  The  masses  seldom  fail  to 
be  duped  in  this  mariner,  and  the  few  who  perceive 
the  drift  are  essentially  made  harmless.  Well,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  has  become  an  out  and  out  high 
tariff  man,  and  has  written  the  following  reply  to  a 
petition  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Krelfeld: 

“In  reply  to  the  notification  (Eingabe)  of  the  cham- 
her  of  commerce  of  Krelfeld,  of  the  25th  u 1 1. , I take 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I wholly  share  the  views 
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which  are  more  particularly  developed  in  their  peti- 
tion addressed  to  the  king  of  the  20th  ult.,  of  which 
I received  a copy,  and  so  far  anticipated  your  wishes 
as  previous  to  my  departure  from  Berlin,  to  take  oc- 
casion to  pronounce  myself  in  favor  of  a more  pro 
tective  tariff,  such  as  the  industrials  lately  assembled 
in  Berlin,  demanded  of  the  government  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Wiesbaden,  10th  July,  1845. 

(Signed)  Prince  of  Prussia.” 

After  this  declaration  in  writing  which  has  been 
published  in  all  the  German  papers,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia  will  be  the 
first  person  to  wait  on  Prince  Albert  after  his  arri- 
val in  Germany.  The  king  on  the  other  hand,  is 
just  as  much  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
duties;  and  he  therefore  will  do  the  honors  of  the 
fete.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  division  of  la- 
bor in  a higher  sphere.  In  politics  these  two  august 
personages  are  again  playing  opposite  parts;  but  it  is 
the  king  who  sides  or  is  believed  to  side  with  the 
popular  party;  while  the  Prince  of  Prussia  is  known 
to  be  a warm  partizan  of  the  privileged  orders. — 
Now  just  see  how  by  these  manoeuvres  the  whole 
politics  of  Prussia  are  dovetailed  by  king  and  prince. 
If  the  people  want  liberal  institutions,  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  representative  chambers 
and  the  like,  the  king  sympathises  with  the  people; 
but  owing  to  family  dissensions  is  obliged  to  procras- 
tinate; if  the  people  want  bread,  that  is  if  the  Siles- 
ian Saxon  or  Westphalian  weavers  and  spinners  have 
nothing  to  do,  the  prince  is  willing  to  feed  them,  but 
is  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  king.  Thus  be- 
tween hope  deferred,  and  hopes  not  realized  the  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  patience,  forbearance,  and 
very  other  virtue  becoming  dutiful  subjects. 

**■*#*  * 

Austria,  who  has  been  refused  admission  into  the 
Zollverein,  has  a natural  interest  to  sever  it  and  to 
offer  to  the  southern  German  states  a portion  of  the 
Levant  trade,  and  the  port  of  Trieste,  for  their  trans- 
atlantic commerce.  A vast  quantity  of  cotton  man- 
ufactured in  the  southern  states  of  Germany,  is  al- 
ready imported  direct  from  the  United  States  by  the 
way  of  Trieste,  and  when  the  Wurtembergian,  Ty- 
rolian,  and  Milanese  railroads  will  be  completed, 
this  road  of  the  Germano-American  trade  will  be 
still  more  frequented.  Austria  therefore  loses  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  convince  the  southern  states 
of  Germany,  that  it  is  their  interest  to  form  a sepa- 
rate southern  league,  and  to  dissolve  the  present 
Zollverein  which  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
position to  protect  them  and  their  industry. 

In  consequence  of  these  intrigues  and  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  Prussia,  the  commissioners  of  the 
southern  states  of  Germany  at  the  congress  of  the 
Zollverein,  now  sitting  at  Carlsruhe,  have  commenc- 
ed by  using  very  bold  and  very  decisive  language. — 
they  hold,  to  be  sure,  their  sessions  with  closed  doors, 
and  very  little  of  it  transpires  through  the  press;  but  j 
the  predilection  of  the  majority  of  its  members  in 
favor  of  America  is  so  strong  that  a commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  would,  I feel  certain,  re- 
quire but  little  tact  to  learn  all  that  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  government.  At  first  the  Prussian  dele- 
gate or  commissioner,  Mr.  Von  Pochhammer,  de- 
clared himself  instructed  by  his  government  to  vote 
for  an  increase  of  one  rix  dollar  in  the  duty  on.  Bri- 
tish twist,  to  counteract  the,  for  Germany,  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  late  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
cotton  in  England.  With  this  proposition,  however, 
the  commissioners  of  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Ba- 
varia did  not  declare  themselves  satisfied.  They 
■went  as  far  as  an  increase  of  the  duty  of  one  hun- 
dred per  per  cent,  of  the  present  rate.  The  Prussian 
commissioner  was  instructed  to  go  as  high  as  3g  rix 
dollars  per  cwt.,  (the  present  duty  on  single  and 
double  threaded  being  2 rix  .dollars;)  but  when  the 
commissioners  declared  themselves  still  satisfied,  he 
announced  that  he  would  write  for  further  instruc- 
tions, which  he  has  done,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Prussia 
had  not  yet  pronounced  her  ultimatum.” 

Were  the  Germans  now  certain  that  the  treaty 
between  the  Zollverein  and  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ratified  by  the  senate,  they  would,  as  I took  occa- 
sion to  remark  before,  go  much  farther  in  their  ex- 
actions of  Great  Britain.  And  this  is  properly  the 
point  in  which  that  treaty  ought  to  be  viewed.  Not 
by  the  immediate  advantages — but  by  its  ultimate 
consequences  it  ought  to  be  judged  in  the  United 
States.  Prussia  will  do  nothing  to  urge  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty,  not  she;  but  the  smaller  German 
states,  comprising,  together,  a population  of  twelve 
millions,  are  most  anxious  for  a direct  trade  with  the 
United  Stales.  Of  the  Prussian  provinces,  those  of 
the  Rhine  and  Westphalia  are  the  only  ones  in  favor 

I do  not  write  hastly  on  this  subject,  with  which  I 
profess  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted,  but  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  spread  correct  information  in  re- 


gard to  things  to  which  very  lit'le  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  interest  and  the 
disposition  of  all  the  states  of  the  continent  to  enter 
into  fiiendly  commercial  relations  with  our  country, 
and  if  we  cannot  meet  them  half  way,  we  ought,  at 
least,  to  acknowledge  the  civility.  A treaty  with 
the  central  power  of  Europe,  as  the  English  press  is 
pleased  to  call  the  states  of  the  German  Zollverein 
might  smooth  the  way  to  a coqimercial  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  especially  now 
when  Brazil  has  put  a differential  duty  of  20  par  ct. 
ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of  British  manufacture. 

You  have,  of  course  heard,  and  I have  written  you 
on  the  horrible  state  of  destitution  of  the  population 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Germany.  In  Si- 
lesia the  famine  of  the  weavers  led  to  a revolt,  which 
was  only  put  down  by  a strong  military  force,  not 
without  bloodshed.  The  weavers  have  been  severe- 
ly punished,  flogged,  imprisoned;'  but  public  opinion 
has  since  been  setting  in  so  strong  in  favor  of  mercy 
that  the  king  has  been  induced  to  pardon  a very  con- 
siderable number.  Since  then  another  riot  broke  out 
in  Westphalia  among  the  workmen  on  the  railroad, 
which  also  required  the  armed  interference  of  the 
troops.  The  military  in  many  instances  refused  to 
fire,  and  at  Breslaw  the  soldiers  suffered  the  mob  to 
take  possession  of  their  cannon  without  opposition. 
All  this  shows  that  the  desolation  has  reached  a point 
at  which  it  excites  pity,  and  that  absolute  force  can 
no  longer  prevail  against  it.  The  pecuniary  relief 
has  met  with  no  better  results.  Although  the  king 
himself  set  the  example,  and  although  many  of  the 
first  names  of  the  country  were  heading  the  sub- 
scription, yet  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  in  Germany  is  not  per- 
manently to  be  improved  by  mere  charitable  dona- 
tions. An  union  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes 
by  moral  means  was  formed;  but  the  government 
dreading  the  political,  and  especially  communist 
doctrines  of  its  members,  again  closed  it.  One  of  the 
first  German  manufacturers  of  Westphalia  has  now 
shown  that  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  spread- 
ing pauperism— of  disaffection,  and  revolutionary 
doctrines  consists  in  occupying  the  labouring  classes 
and  in  providing  for  thpir  comfort.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tax  British  goods  and  to 
encourage  German  manufactures.  He  has  worked 
out  his  plan  and  submitted  a manuscript  copy  of  it 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  but  indifferent  success. 
He  has  now  submitted  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Zollverein  at  Carlsruhe,  and  it  has  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation.  With  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
ports, there  is  throughout  Germany  an  universal  de- 
mand for  the  expulsion  of  British  manufactures,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  every  species  of  national 
industry.  If  but  three  fifths  of  the  sum  now  paid  in 
Germany  for  foreign  manufactures  were  detained  at 
home  as  wages  for  German  laborers,  pauperism  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  would  cease,  and  agri- 
cultural labor  be  better  rewarded. 

The  composition  of  the  four  principal  colonial  ar- 
ticles, coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  is  in  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein  as  follows: 


Coffee 
Rice 
Tobacco 
do.  manuf. 


S'  ® its 

Rix  Dols. 
724,534  6| 
188,600  2 
254,333  5| 
21,267  II" 


Sugar, (Mus)  1,127,133  5 
do.  refined  2,800  10 


si 

R.  D. 
4,709,471 
377,200 
1.398,832 
343,937 
5,635,665 
28,000 


O D 

Q>  o 
=3  £-•  -C 
a a-~ 

> 5= 

R.  D. 
13.041,61 
1,508,81 
' 2,034,66 
781,66 
11,271.3c 
32,66 


Sum  total  2,328,667  12,493,305  28,671,681 

Thus  the  value  of  but  four  articles  of  consumption 
imported  into  Germany  is  equal  to  23  millions  671,- 
681  rix,  with  a duty  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem! How  much  room  is  there  yet  for  improvement, 
for  diminishing  the  duty  on  articles  of  consumption, 
and  increasing  it,  after  the  example  of  England,  on 
manufactured  goods. 

Imports  of  four  principal  articles  of  manufactures. 

Present  Value  of  the 
Names  of  the  Import  iu  tariff’,  indze.,  with- 
articles.  cwt.*  per  cwt.  out  duty. 

Rix  Dols.  Rix  Dols. 

Cotton  yarn,  single 

and  double  thread  453,567  • 2 15,152,222 

Do.  three  and  more 

colored  5,923  8 296,167 

Cotton  goods  11,413  50  1,940  267 

Linen  yarn  29,480  1-6  982,667 

*The  tariff  on  the  German  Zollverein  is  by  weight, 
and  not  ad  valorem. 


Do.  bleached  & dyed 

7,480 

1 

344,080 

Thread 

Packing  linen  and 

7,540 

2 

452,400 

sail  cloth 

Raw  (undressed) 

6,767 

2-3 

135,555 

linen 

Dyed  and  bleached 

2,573 

2 

205,867 

linen 

Ribbons,  cambric, 

1,123 

11 

190,967 

&c. 

90 

22 

36,000 

Thread  lace 

10 

55 

30.000 

Silk,  dyed 

2,100 

8 

1,680,000 

Silk  goods 

2,653 

110 

5.366,666 

Half  silk  do. 

Single  and  double 

2,140 

55 

1,605,000 

woollen  yarn 
Three  and  more 

27,500 

1-2 

2,200,000 

worsted 

7,133 

8 

606,333 

Woollen  goods 

34,200 

30 

6,840,000 

(jarpels 

377 

20 

37,667 

Sum  total 

602,069 

38,101,853 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  importations  con- 
sists of  3,109,921  rix  dollars,  or  about  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  It  is  very  evident’ therefore  that  in  the 
tariff  of  the  German  tariff  league  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement  without  destroying  the  reve- 
nue, by  diminishing  the  duty  on  produce  and  increas- 
ing it  on  merchandize,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  The  great  difficulty  in  a proper  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  consists  in  making  the  learned 
men  of  England  comprehend  practical  good  sense, 
by  causing  them  to  surrender  old  vitiated  theories. 
But  those  men  know  that  once  yielding  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  “popular  notions,”  they  are  ine- 
vitably doomed  to  follow  instead  of  leading,  and  that 
the  industrial  development  of  Germany  is,  in  the  end, 
just  as  sure  to  revolutionize  Germany  by  degrees,  as 
if  she  had  passed  through  the  reign  of  terror  or  “the 
three-gforious  days.” 

RELATIONS  WITH  VENEZUELA. 

At  a very  late  hour  last  evening,  we  received  our 
files  of  the  “Liberal,”  published  in  Caraccas.  In  the 
number  of  the  19th  ult.  we  find  a masterly  and  states- 
manlike communication  from  the  hon.  Vespasian  El- 
lis, our  late  charge  d’affaires  at  the  government  of 
Venezuela,  in  reference  to  the  ruinous  duties  imposed 
by  that  government  upon  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  in  contravention  to  existing  treaties,  and  tend- 
ing to  check  all  profitable  connection  in  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  We  give  a few  extracts, 
translated  from  the  editorial  remarks  of  the  Liberal, 
which  paper  is,  we  believe,  now  recognised  as  the 
government  organ: 

“The  communication  made  on  the  14th  July,  by 
the  hon.  Vespasian  Ellis  to  the  hon.  Juan  Maurique, 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  present  injurious  import  duties  on 
flour  and  other  articles  from  the  United  States,  will 
be  found  below.  We  have  previously  given  our  aid 
to  this  just  demand,  because  we  have  fonnd  in  its 
concession  great  benefits  derivable  to  the  true  inter- 
ests, of  Venezuela.  It  becomes  us,  in  considering 
those  interests,  to  foster,  by  every  means  in  our  pow- 
er, the  trade  with  the  United  States,  for  very  many 
reasons,  among  which  we  would  urge  the  follow- 
ing: 

“That  country  affords  us  one  of  the  best  and  prin- 
cipal markets  for  the  import  and  consumption  of  our 
coffee,  and  if  this  great  consumer  of  this  product 
should  in  any  way  be  driven  by  our  heavy  duties  to 
diminish  or  withdraw  its  demand,  we  would  suffer 
not  only  in  the  decreased  cultivation  of  the  staple, 
but  also  in  the  diminished  amount  of  duties  levied  on 
the  American  staples  now  imported  in  return.  So 
closely  and  effectually  does  the  coffee  of  Brazil  now 
compete  with  our  own  in  all  the  commercial  ports  of 
the  United  Stales,  that  unless  our  government  apples 
itself  quickly,  with  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, to  remedy  the  present  evil,  we  shall  irrevoca- 
bly lose  our  trade  with  that  country,  where  our  cof- 
fee even  now  but  slowly  realizes  $7  a $7  50  per 
quintal.  This  is  mainly  on  account  of  that  from  the 
Brazils  selling  for  much  less  and  becoming  daily  in 
favor  with  the  consumers,  though  acknowledged  of 
inferior  quality  to  our  own.  This  difference  in  price 
being  caused  by  the  high  rates  of  duties  which  we 
impose  6n  the  products  of  the  United  States,  is  ex- 
actly calculated  to  impair  our  business  relations  and 
drive  away  the  commerce  existing  between  that 
country  and  our  own.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  strange  that  the  executive  has  not  previously  agi- 
tated in  the  congress  of  the  country  this  question  of 
a reduction  of  the  present  tariff,  of  such  and  so  great 
moment  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.” 

Note.  The  above  is  not  a continuous  translation 
of  the  article,  but  will  serve  to  shew  its  general  tone. 

17.  S.  Gazette. 
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Business  Review.  “The  summer  is  over  and  gone,’’ 
and  fall  business  commences.  The  Bostonians,  New 
Yorkers,  Philadelphians,  and  Baltimoreans,  are  now 
parading  their  most  inviting  materials  where. vith  to 
catch  customers,  and  th ebusiness  places  really  look  like 
business.  Country  merchants  are  “looking  round,’’ — 
to  see  where  they  can  be  best  served  for  their  money. — 
The  avenues  from  the  interior  have  been  crowded  with 
passengers — the  hotels  are  row  overflowing  with  lodg- 
ers— the  boarding  houses  in  some  places  are  crammed, 
and  the  railroads,  canals,  and.  waggons,  begin  to  groan 
under  the  weight  of  merchandise  “for  distribution,’’  to 
use  a printers  phrase. 

Money  Markets.  We  have  strangely  contradictory 
accounts  this  week.  Some  papers  say  that  money  in 
New  York  is  to  be  had  now  at  5 a per  cent.  Whilst 
other,  and  we  suspect  more  reliable  statements,  from  both 
Boston  and  New  York,  say,  that  there  is  a ready  de- 
mand for  all  that  is  to  spare  at  legal  interest.  Exchange, 
on  London  is  fully  10|,  and  specie  to  some  amount  is  go- 
ing out  in  that  direction. 

There  has  been  some  disaffection  expressed  at  orders 
from  government  for  the  shipment  of  some  half  a mil- 
lion or  more  of  specie  from  the  Atlantic  to  New  Or- 
leans, for  public  use.  It  would  not  be  complained  of  if  | 
there  appeared  any  necessity  for  such  a movement, 
which  it  is  said  there  is  not.  The  New  Orleans  bank 
statements  show  an  increase  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  specie  in  vault  since  their  previous  report.  Govern- 
ment, by  drawing  bills,  could  avail  of  at  least  that 
amount— to  say  nothing  of  the  some  millions  of  their 
own  deposites  there,  without  being  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  shipping  it  round  from  the  Atlantic,  to  which 
it  will  have  soon  to  find  its  way  back  in  order  to  keep 
the  money  market  equalized. 

Commercial.  Susquehannah  Tide  Water  canal  trade. 
Receipts  lor  tolls  this  season  to  the  1 6th  ult.  $53,338  88 
To  the  same  period  last  year  they  were  51,321  63 


Increase  $ 2,017  25 

The  increase  in  the  descending  trade,  so  far,  lias  been 
$3,154  44;  while  the  ascending  trade  has  fallen  off  $1,- 
134  19 — making  the  nett  aggregate,  as  above  stated,  $2,- 
017  25. 

Importation  of  Texas  cattle. — We  learn  fr.-m  a state- 
ment ill  the  Planter’s  Banner,  obtained  from  the  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Franklin,  that  1,299  head  of  Texas 
cattle  were  imported  from  'I  exas  into  the  district  of 
Teche,  Louisiana,  from  the  1st  April  to  the  30th  June 
last. 

Creole  corn. — The  N.  Orleans  Bulletin  mentions  the 
arrival  thire  a few  daj’s  ago  of  a consignment  of  Creole 
corn,  from  Red  river.  Hitherto  the  region  of  country 
about  Red  river  has  not  raised  enough  of  corn  for  its. 
own  consumption;  and  the  practice  has  been  to  import 
the  article  to  a large  amount  every  year.  This  change 
is  the  result  of  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  which 
lias  been  lately  adopted  in  that  section  of  country. 

FSFlour.  Purchases  for  the  English  market  has  had 
some  effect  on  prices.  4 50  to  4 62|  for  Genessee,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  and  4 62|  to  4 75  for  Baltimore,  are  now 
tiie  New  York  quotations.  Philadelphia  prices,  about 
6 cents  less. 

Anti  rent  Difficulties  in  New  York.  Affairs  look 
ugly  in  that  direction.  Armed  posses  continue  to  make 
arrests.  Nearly  one  hundred  prisoners  have  been 
brought  in.  The  developements  made  in  their  exami- 
nation are  exceedingly  unpleasant.  It  is  feared  that  the 
organized  tribes  which  disgrace  the  Aboriginal  costume, 
ore  far  from  being  subdued  by  any  measures  yet  resort- 
ed to  by  New  York  authorities.  Gov.  Wright,  and  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York  have  been  in  the  vicinity. 
But  we  see  nothing  eminating  from  their  authority,  to- 
wards suppressing  the  disturbance,  except  a reward  of 
$500  offered  by  the  governor,  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  person  supposed  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  Steele, 
the  sheriff.  One  statement  from  the  infected  district 
says,  that  the  300  anti-renters  have  fortified  ihemselv.  s 
at  Dry  Brook,  Ulster  county,  an  inaccessable  post,  and 
have  a number  of  field  pieces.  Delaware  county  is  not 
the  only  one  now  distracted.  Tlie  Scoharie  Pilot  extra 
states  that  there  were,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last, 
assembled  on  Blenheim  Heights  about  450  armed  citi- 
zens, who,  under  their  several  commanders,  spent  that 
and  the  succeeding  days  in  calling  at  the  habita- 
tions of  the  anti-renters  in  that  county*.  but  rio 
one,  except  women  and  children,  was  at  home.  The 
women,  of  course,  would  not  tel!  where  their  husbands 
had  gone,  or  when  they  expected  them  to  return.  The 
posse,  however,  succeeded  in  finding  some  twenty  or 
more  persons,  whom,  on  Thursday,  they  marched  to 
Gilboa,  where  they  will  be  examined  as  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

Later— The  mail  justarrived,  brings  us  Gov.  Wrighi’s 
proclamation,  declaring  Delaware  county  in  a stale  of 
insurrection,  and  threatening  the  penalties  of  the  law 
upon  tiie  offenders. 

Calomel,  to  the  amount  of  17,000  pounds  weight,  has 
been  prepared  and  sold  within  three  years  by  one  bouse 
in  Philadelphia.  The  V.  S.  Gazette  estimates  the  cost 
to  consumers,  as  at  from  $50  to  $539  per  pound,  and 
that  at  least  six  lime  that  quantity  lias  been  sold  by  other 
houses  ol  the  city  in  the  same  time.  What  a fearful  ag- 
giegate  we  have  of  pecuniary  cost,  oy  working  out  this 
sum. 


Emigrants.  Within  the  lasttwo  days  four  ships  from 
Europe  have  arrived  with  emigrants,  viz:  Bremen  barque 
Sophie,  from  Bremen,  with  124;  ship  Columbia,  from 
Rotterdam,  100;  ship  Scotia,  from  Liverpool,  72;  and 
Bremen  barque,  Theodore  Horner,  from  Bremen  162- 
in  all  44S.  [Balt.  Amer. 

Florida.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  25th,  says: 
“We  perceive  that  our  young  sister  of  the  Peninsula,  is 
already  in  a peck  of  troubles,  from  which  we  despair  of 
delivering  her.  The  constitution  of  Florida  provided 
that  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  writs  of  election 
should  be  forthwith  issued  by  the  governor  for  the  choice 
ol  a legislature,  &c.,  and  that  the  body  should  convene 
in  a specified  time.  All  this  has  been  in  its  order.  But 
the  constitution  also  provided  that  a general  election  for 
tiie  legislature,  &c.,  should  be  held  in  October  of  every 
year.  Now  the  legislature  recently  elected,  adjourned 
over  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  regular  annual  session, 
thus  giving  to  themselves  bv  their  own  vote,  the  charac- 
ter of  a legislature  elected  in  October.  The  propriety  of 
this  is  hotly  called  in  question,  and  the  people  are  invited 
to  elect  a new  legislature  next  October,  according  to  the 
fundamental  law.  II  they  do  so,  there  is  likely  to  be  two 
legislatures  in  session  at  tiie  same  time,  each  claiming  to 
be  the  proper  state  authorities.  This  looks  squally. — 
Moreover,  at  the  recent  session,  a caucus,  composed  of 
less  than  half  the  democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, met  and  nominated  Mr.  Brockenborough  as  the 
democratic  candidate  for  congress.  Both  the  manner 
of  the  nomination  and  the  candidate  are  the  suhjeet 
of  censure,  and  a nominating  convention  is  loudly  call- 
ed for.  It  is  a pity  there  had  not  been  more  discretion, 
and  moderation  among  the  leading  men.  They  have 
begun  with  a most  unpromising  kettle  of  fish.” 

Guano  in  Florida.  The  St.  Augustine  Herald  states 
that  the  real  guano  can  be  procured  in  Florida,  on  the 
Pelican  Islands,  of  which  there  are  a number  in  the 
Tomoco  river.  It  says  it  is  the  real  grit,  and  that  there 
are  large  deposits  of  it.  We  shall  have  squadrons  of 
British  ships  after  it,  no  doubt. 

Horse  Racing.  The  owner  of  Peytona,  Mr.  Kirkman, 
has  published  a challenge  to  the  owner  of  Fashion,  for 
one  more  contest  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
which  shall  be  considered  the  better  mare,  and  as  a final 
trial  for  the  championship  of  the  turf.  $10,000  aside  is 
proposed,  half  forfeit.  He  wishes  to  bet  his  own  money, 
otherwise  the  match  would  be  proposed  for  a larger  sum. 
Time,  first  Monday  in  October,  over  the  Union  course. 

Referring  to  horse  racing,  we  may  as  well  state  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  contest  between  the  above  horses, 
Mr.  Leet,  who  was  seriously  injured  by  the  falling  of  the 
stand  at  Camden  race-course,  N.J.,  and  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Mein,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of 
tiie  wounds  he  there  received,  have  brought  actions  for 
damages  against  the  proprietor,  in  the  Circut  Court  of 
the  county  of  Camden.  The  trials  will  probably  take 
place  in  November  next,  and  will  be  looked  to  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  as  involving  a question  in  which  our 
whole  community  is  concerned. 

Insurances.  The  New  York  Insurance  Companies 
have  generally  submitted  to  insert  “the  war  clause”  in 
their  policies,  since  the  18th  August. 

Illinois  crops.  A gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Illinois,  and  has  recently  passed  through 
the  state,  says  that  the  crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  through 
out,  are  very  good.  Some  of  the  corn  is  eighteen  feet 
high.  Iliionis  iiad  never  oefore  so  valuable  crops. 

[N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

Lead.  The  writer  of  a letter  from  Galena,  (111.1  says, 
he  learned  from  the  superihtendant  of  tiie  United  States 
lead  mines  at  that  place,  that  the  amount  of  lead  ship- 
ped from  that  district  this  year  will  reach  69,000.030 
pounds.  The  quantity  shipped  last  year  was  43,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Massachusetts.  Propeller  Packet  Ship— de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  in  this  number,  is  to 
leave  Boston  on  Wednesday  last  for  New  York,  to  take 
her  place  in  the  new  line  from  thenbe  to  Liverpool. — 
Some  of  our  navy 'officers  were  to  be  on  board.  Ex- 
periments upon  her  qualities  of  both  sailing  and  propel- 
ling would  make  the  trip  last  some  days. 

Michigan  Land  Sales.  The  Kalamazoo  Telegraph 
states  tnat  at  the  present  rate  of  state  warrants,  (39  cents 
in  the  dollar)  any  one  with  $15  in  his  pocket  may  go-to 
the  iand  officers  Marshall  and  secure  40  acres  of  as  flue 
land  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Union. 

New  Orleans  shipping.  On  the  IGth  there  were  but 
fourteen  steamboats  in  port,  besides  the  Alabama,  char- 
tered for  Texas  by  the  government.  There  were  nine 
ships  in  port,  all  of  which  are  taken  up,  arid  nearly  all 
are  loaded  and  ready  for  sea.  The  number  of  barques 
was  two;  one  of  which  had  cleared,  while  the  other  was 
loading.  There  were  two  brigs  discharging,  and  the 
schooner  W ater  Witch  just  in  from  Yera  Cruz,  makes 
up  the  grand  total.  The  Picayune  says,  “If  the  United 
States  continue  to  charter  as  freely  as  they  have  recent- 
ly done,  our  wharves  will  soon  be  stripped-” 

Oregon  Emigration-  The  Western  Expositor , of  the 
16th,  furnishes  agreeable  news  from  the  emigrating  par- 
ties. A company  that  left  Oregon  on  the  19th  of  April, 
on  their  way  in,  on  the  18th  of  July,  met  the  advance 
party  of  emigrants  260  miles  this  side  of  Fort  Hall,  and 
the  last  of  them  they  met  only  one  days  travel  from  Fort 
Laramie.  Tiie  number  of  Cattle  was  immense!  The 
number  of  emigrants  2,375  souls,  large  and  small.  They 
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would  concentrate,  as  tile  Wailawalla  Indians  it  was 
apprehended  would  be  troublesome.  The  emigrants 
were  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits.  There  arrival  was 
anxiously  looked  for  in  Oregon,  where  every  prepara- 
tion was  making  for  their  reception.  Crops  look  well, 
and  settlers  were  in  good  spirits.  Some  talked  of  an  in- 
dependent government.  s 

Mr.  Snively  brought  in  many  letters  from  settlers. — 
On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  a party  returning  Irom 
California,  and  they  arrived  at  Independence,  Missouri, 
together.  That  party  brings  no  later  intelligence  thence, 
titan  we  had  some  time  since. 

Prussian  whalers.  The  Prussian  barque  Rica,  from 
Wolgast,  Prussia,  arrived  at  New  Bedford  to  obtain  offi- 
cers, and  the  complete  fitting  for  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America. — 
This  is  the  second  Prussian  vessel  that  has  gone  to  New 
Bedford  to  procure  American  whalemen,  and  the  proper 
equipments  for  a long  voyage.  A large  and  extensively 
fitted-out  Prussian  ship  sailed  from  there  last  spring. 

The  Railroad,  from  Cincinnati  (N.  Easterly)  toXena, 
is  in  operation,  and  for  die  first  time,  the  distance  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Columbus  was  accomplished  on 
the  20ih  inst.  by  daylight. 

St.  Domingo.  Captain  Ovvens,  of  the  brig  Wol- 
cott, which  left  Gonavies,  August  12th,  reports  all  quiet. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Population  according  to  the  cen- 
sus just  taken,  6,566,  being  228  less  than  in  1840. 

Steamboat  disasters.  Three  or  four  only  were 
reported  last  week.  The  most  serious  was  that  of  the 
Kent,  upon  Lake  Erie,  suDk  by  coming  in  collision  with 
the  London.  That  two  such  boats  on  the  face  of  the 
lake,  with  sea  room  enough,  in  sight  of  each  other  for 
five  hours  before,  could  not  pass  each  oilier,  argues  cul- 
pability of  flagrant  character  somewhere.  The  Ken  t 
and  her  cargo  went  to  the  bottom  and  ten  lives  were  sac- 
rificed. These  two  boats  heretofore  ran  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  lake. 

The  Cleveland  Herald,  recording  the  tragedy,  adds:— 
“While  we  are  on  the  subject  we  must  say  a word  about 
American  boats.  The  other  day  the  “Oregon”  touched 
the  pier  and  was  off  on  a brag  trip.  A spirit  of  rivalry 
has  sprung  up  between  the  Upper  Lake  boats— particu- 
larly the  mammoths — as  to  winch  carries  “the  broom.” 
Every  week  we  see  recorded,  “ the  quickest  trip  yet,”  and 
we  fear  before  we  see  the  end  of  this  racing— (for  it  is 
running  against  lime) — a dreadful  disaster  will  startle  the 
public  and  hundreds  of  citizens  bo  plunged  in  grief.  We 
sa;  then  to  the  officers  ot  our  “floating  palaces,’’  stop 
where  you  are  in  this  dangerous  rivalry,  before  an  awful 
shipwreck  robs  you  of  your  well  earned  popularity  and 
brings  dismay  and  desolation  to  the  hearth  stones  of  hun- 
dreds ot  happy  families.’’ 

The  Hibernia,  on  her  recent  trip  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston,  had  95  passengers  at  33  guineas  each,  and  1090 
packages  of  merchandize. 

Tiie  steamboat  Time  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  1 1th 
inst.  from  a pleasure  trip  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
900  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  The  trip  up  ami  do  vu 
was  made  iu  13  days,  and  the  party  was  composed  of 
twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

There  have  been  built  at  Pittsburg,  since  the  1st  of 
January  last,  twenty  five  steamboats,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  3,215  tons. 

An  iron  steamboat  was  launched  at  Boston  on  Tues- 
day. 

The  seamboat  Galena,  whilst  on  her  way  from  Gale- 
na to  St.  Louis  last  week,  struck  a rock  and  sunk  in 
about  five  feet  water. 

A steamboat  three  hundred  feel  in  length  is  about  to 
be  built  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tire  Oregon,  just  built  at  New  York,  is  ten  fo  t long- 
er than  the  Great  Britain,  say  340  feet.  She  is  to  run 
between  New  York  and  Providence. 

The  steamer  Empire  is  said  to  consume  500  cords  of 
wood  during  a trip  to  Chicago  and  back.  Running  a 
dozen  steamers  at  that  gate,  would  trim  tiie  forests  for 
new  settlers. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Fair,  is  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Utica.  The  railroad  companies  have  very 
liberally  offered  to  transport  all  the  stock  and  imple- 
ments for  the  fair  free , and  to  run  extra  trains  for  tiie  ac- 
modation  of  passengers,  tiie  fare  to  be  reduced  to  half  the 
usual  price. 

Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  is  to  be  enlarged,  the 
proprietors  having  obtained  a long  lease  ofa  lot  of  ground 
adjoining.  < 

[J.  S.  Iron  war  steamer  Michigan.  The  Chicago 
Gem,  gives  a description  .of  this  new  government  steam- 
er, now  in  that  harbour,  thus  : 

Three  masts,  with  square  sails  forward,  and  fore  and 
aft  sails  on  the  after  masts.  All  of  the  standing  rigging 
is  of  chain.  The  hull  entirely  of  iron.  She  has  two 
highly  finished  inclined  low  pressure  engines.  Length 
of  keel,  156  feet4  inches;  length  on  deck  167  feet  6 inch- 
es; length  over  all,  176  feet  6 inches;  breadth  of  beam,  27 
feet;  extreme  breadth,  45  feet;  depth  of  hold,  12  feet; 
diameter  of  cylinders,  36  inches;  length  of  stroke,  8 feet; 
diameter  of  water  wheels,  21  feet  8 inches;  length  of  pad- 
dles, S teet.  Tiie  ship  and  engines  were  built  by  con- 
tract, by  Mr.  Samuel  Stracklionse,  at  Pittsburg,  and 
launched  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Decembers,  1342.  Her  perform- 
ances have  been  high ly  creditable.  She  is  lilted  for  an 
armament  of  fourteen  guns,  viz:  Two  63  lbs,  Paixhan 
guns,  and  twelve  32  lb.  carronades. 
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